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idf ertisemeut  to  Second  Editioo. 


This  second  and  revised  edition  of  The  Cnneue  JHeHemarff  «f  Seligiou$  KnotfUdge,  W6 
believe,  furnishes  tlic  best  single  volume  work  of  reference  extant  in  the  field  of  religious 
knowledge.  The  gazetteer  feature  is  quite  a  new  and  valuable  addition  to  tlie  first  edition,  and 
vill  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  All  Bible  students  uud  Suuduy-scbool 
vorken  have  hers  under  one  corer  both  «tla«  and  dlctkwary,  factHtatIng  thdr  labors  Tciy 
miidi.  TIm  mpi  bennrlth  glT«n  are  pRpand  eatpmaaly  for  tliia  woifc  at  sraat  ezpenaei, 
and  embody  the  results  of  researeh  in  tlM  oountries  represented  to  date.  Some  typographiral 
errors  in  the  first  edition  also  Imve  l>een  corrected  and  do  not  appear  iu  the  seeond.  We  also 
famish  now  the  patent  marginal  reference  index  to  all  co]>ii'S  without  additional  charge. 
These  new  features  we  feel  sure  will  be  found  of  lasting  value  and  usefulness. 

Tub  Flbli 

Knr  Tons*  Octobn  1. 180L 
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PBEFACE. 


The  Editor-in-ohief  retanifl  hia  hoarkfelt  thunkd  to  his  associal^c^  theBer. 

Dr.  Chiimlyers  and  the  Rev,  Profedaor  Foster,  for  their  co-operation,  which  htt 
cnablcfl  him  <  »  proilufc  a  hook  charattfri/.fil  by  aomirate  scholarship  and 
adajitability  lu  presLut  needs,  lie  also  tlianks  the  iicv.  F.  M.  Bird  for  hia 
nnmeious  biographical  sketches,  and  Mr.  Clemens  Petersen,  who  has  been  the 
oiBoo  editor,  and  whose  lahors  appear  on  well-nigh  erery  page.  Xor  would  he 
foiget  to  thunk,  in  this  connecti'in.  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  the 
deiinritiiiaiio;i;iI  and  other  Icadini.'  arlich-s.  For  ly])ograi>liioal  correctness  it 
is  indubleil  to  tliu  caru  uud  skill  of  the  reaikT:«  of  tin;  Burr  Printing  House. 

The  object  of  the  hook  ia  to  furnish,  in  concise  form,  information  npon 
biblioa],  arohteologicul.  ccolciiiastical,  and  historical  tojrics.  Hence  the  Tocahn- 
lary  InM  b-'cn  purposely  niatlo  very  large,  and  most  of  the  articles  very  «>ondenscd. 
In  onlvr  (<>  s.ive  valuable  spave,  and  al>o  to  present  readable  .-ikf^tehes,  those 
denoinmaiioni  wiiieli  belong  together  have  bceji  brought  under  one  head,  and 
each  articles  liare  bom  entrusted  invariably  to  a  representative  man. 

Thu  editor  would  hero  call  attention  to  some  minor  fctiiure-t  which  he  be- 
(he  rcttcler  wil!  titid  it  oojiveniout  to  have  lierein  uniti  i]  'riii  -r  jire.  first, 
the  syllabiticulion  of  l>ible  uatiies,  with  careful  indication  wIriv  ili"  .^t!e.-\^  of 
voice  fulls ;  .second,  the  pronunciation,  l)y  re.'spelling  phonetically  or  by  other 
meau.s  of  foreign  names  likely  to  ho  mispronounced  ;  thinl.  the  giving  of  the 
distancoand  direction  from  well-known  cities  of  the  places  of  birth  or  death  of 
the  snl)j('«  t-!  of  the  biographical  sketches  whenever  sueh  jilaccs  were  obscure ; 
fourtli,  (he  M)nr<  !'nnd  date  of  honomry  ar.d  other degreci;  and  title^  imn-eiliatolv 
after  Lho  mention  of  such  at  the  b>';^Mnning  of  the  article;  fifths  the  denomina- 
tional position  of  tho  subject,  os[)ocially  wherever  such  could  not  be  at  once 
perceived  from  the  article  itself ;  sixth,  the  mention  at  tho  chwe  of  the  article 
of  such  litcratmt)  (author,  title,  place,  dut  '.  and  number  of  volnines)  as  would 
enable  tht'  >fndeMl  to  j^nrsue  invc:?tigation-;  further;  seventh,  tlie  siirniii;^'  of 
ovcrj'  article  (except  those  written  by  the  editor  or  his  jwsistant,  all  of  wiiieh 
are  nnsigno<l)  either  by  tho  full  name  or  by  the  initials  of  its  writer. 

Samuel  M.vcvcley  Jackson'. 

New  Youk,  May  23,  18!>l. 
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SrtTBM  11-  I'BOM  NriATiow.— The  •cote  tceem  ( ' )  Ucnatcs  Uie  nccentisl  fylUbk- ;  thv  grave  accent  (')o»er 
«, «.  ami  i  lieoute*  liML  itKMc  vowel*  lua  prooouactxl  like  a  la  "  far,"  «  in  "  tnej,"  uid  <  to  "  machiiM,"  rwpeo- 
liveiy.  Tbe  Bonuut  letiari  in  parantiiMto  luuoMliiUclr  after  tte  nuM  gl*«  •Mmt  Um  pmunelktfciB  of  Ito  eoit^ 
•potxHng  portion  of  tiM  name  or  of  tlw  andra  name  ;  ilaiic$  give  tlie  traaalatioii. 


Aachen  (pronounced  4-ken  ;  Latin,  Jyia«- 

fmuum;  FrvncU,  AiJ-  Ui  f  '/utpeUe),ia  Rlicuish 
*nid8ia,  40  ra.  w,».w.  of  Cologne.  It  wits  a 
Rotpan  city,  favorite  abode  of  Charles  tha 
Great,  and  Uw  crowning-plucc  of  the  Gkrm&a 
emperon,  8I)8'1558.  It  was  the  »eat  of  aev- 
enu  importMit  sy  nods.  1.  ▲.!>.  748,  the  Apoc 
rvphs  were  soparateii  from  the  Chiudication. 
The  clerical  aiscipllno  was  revised.  2.  799, 
Felix  (tf  Uri^cl  (<i.v.)  reaouDced  his  adnption- 
i>in.  HOl  una  803,  rftuliilioni  for  clerics 
ail'l  monks  jja'-st';!.  4.  l*)!).  Insertion  of  the 
Filio<iue  (q  V.)  in  tiic  Xirnic  Creed  Tin;  Hcf- 
onoatiou  got  a  foothold  ia  it  only  afttur  a  long 

Aa'-ron  {enlightenefl\,  eldest  son  of  .Vmram 
and  Jf>chebe<l.  of  the  tribe  of  Ijevi,  elder 
hrotiii  T  of  Moses  and  younger  brother  of  Mir- 
iam, iiml  tirst  liiuh-pricst  of  the  .lews  (Kx.  vi. 
20.2;^:  xl.  13.  i;J).  Uo  wasMo«*e.s' sixikeamiin 
(Ex.  iv.  16)  and  ctllcient  ally.  ULt  character 
was,  however,  weak,  as  hia  conduct  showed  in 
making  tbe  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  4),  and  in 

El  Miriam  in  murmuring  against  Moaes 
.  ztt.  IXand  Moses  in  disobedienoe  to  Je- 
'•QooimMidiat  Hmfliah  (Nam.  zz.  8). 
He  married  Elishoba.  of  tlie  trioo  of  Judah. 
Of  his  four  sons,  all  priosts,  Xadaband  Ablhu, 
Eleazar  and  Tthunmr,  the  first  two  were  slain 
for  ofTerin!?  um ninmandwl  fire  (Lev.  x.  1.  2) 
and  Elwiznr  Hii<cee<ltHl  him  He  died  on  Mt. 
Uor,  on  the  borders  of  Edom,  in  the  presence 
«( thepeoplaONiim.  nLMaqq.). 

MA»^^A'n9\  Xsaao,  Jewish  financier  and 
Mthor ;  b.  at  LLsImn,  1437  :  d.  ut  Venice. 
1509.  Alphonsf)  v.,  of  Portnf;iil,  Fenlinand 
•ad  Isabella,  of  Spain,  and  Ferdinand  I.  and 
AlfAontio  II.,  of  5(aples,  8U(-('L-8.sivelv  employ- 
ed hiH  services.  In  l-WS  he  n-nioveil  to  Ven- 
ice, lii  '-idc;*  coniinLiinkries,  lie  wrote  in  He- 
brew 2' At-  llentklof  tyilmtion,  whicli  is  an  ex- 
amination, in  a  bitter  tone,  of  the  principal 
MeMiapic  prophecies,  in  order  to  rwuta  the 
Chrtotiao  doctrine  of  the  IfeHfadMhtpof  Jbrm. 
ItWM  Ant  pahltahed  la  1886,  and  In  LoHn 
dren.  Pnmkfort,  1711.—- His  son,  Judah  ben 
laaae  (commonly'  called  fyo  IIehrau»),  b.  at 
Li'tion  al)out  14flO  :  d.  probably  nt  Ferrara 
niHiiit  l.")20  ;  wmto  in  Italian  the  frimons  fHn- 
iogue  on  Love,  which  ia  a  preaentatioa  of  the 


I'lalunir  and  Nco- Plutonic  views  upon  love. 
Home,  1">8.').  It  enjovi-d  great  populuritT,  and 
was  translated  into  ^>endi,  opanish,  lAtia, 
and  Helireir. 

Ab'-ba  (Aramaic,  futlur),  in  3Iurk  xiv.  36  ; 
Rom.  viii.  1)  ;  Gal.  iv.  0  ;  ia  Oriental  eccle- 
hiastical  nsau. ,  a  title,  first  of  all  monks  ;  later 
restricted  to  bishops,  jjatriarclis,  and  heads  of 
monasteries.  At  present  t  he  more  usual  dejdg. 
nation  for  the  last  is  "  acdumaadrito"  or 
"  hegumen." 

Ab-ba-die  (ilee).  Jacquea  lor  James),  D.D. 
(Sedan,  ICoi)?),  dean  uf  Kiilaloi;.  Ireland  ;  b.  at 
N'av,  near  Pau,  1654  ;  d.  in  Marvlelmne,  Lon- 
doii.  Sept.  2o.  1727.  He  studicJi  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Si-dan,  became  pastor  of  the  French 
Church  in  Berlin.  1680 ;  of  the  Freoch  Church 
in  the  Savoy,  London.  ItBt*,  dean  of  Eillaloe, 
1009,  and  produced  several  works  which  had 
a  remarkaole  reputation,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  77t(!  Truth  of  the  Chrittinn  Rfli;]ii>n, 
original  French,  Uoturdam,  1084.  2  vols.  ; 
EnirlLsh  trans.,  London.  in'j4,  2  vuls.  ;  tlUi  e(l., 
1711.  This  ia  a  standunl  work  on  ai><>l<)iretic8 
in  French  literature,  altiioujrh  written  hy  a 
Protestant,  and  has  l>een  repeatedly  repub- 
lished, rcprlBtad.  and  tiandaud  Into  camal 
languages. 

Abbat,  same  as  Abuot.  which  soe. 

Abbe,  the  French  term  for  abbot,  but  now 
oommouly  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy  in  ad- 
dreaaing  those  who  liuve  given  themselves  to 
the  study  of  divinity  aadUtenUnre.  Doting 
the  16th  and  mbteqiuok  cBntnito  to  the 
French  Revolution,  the  title  was  given  to 
young  ecclesiastics,  whether  ordained  or  not. 
\s  such  persons  wen'  seldom  really  ahbots, 
and  often  not  in  nt  i  ijil  of  any  part  of  the 
revenue  of  abbev.s,  they  employed  tl>ein>M  Ivei 
in  tca«;hing  and  literatiire,  and  many  of  tlicm 
played  an  important  port  at  courts  and  in  no- 
ble houses  as  advisers  and  tutors.  Thev  wore 
UMdc  or  daA  riolct  clothes,  the  coot  anving 
a  narrow  collar,  and  their  hair  was  arramo 
in  a  round  earl  over  their  foreheads.  TuBf 
were,  as  a  cla.s.s,  not  spiritimlly  lielpfnl. 

AbbscR  (abbri  viation  of  the  I^itin  Ahba- 
liMMiiK  The  mother  su|)erior  of  a  iiunnerv  ; 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  nuns,  and  with 


ABBX2T 


(2) 


ABBOT 


duties  and  rights  corresponding  to  tho«e  of  an 
abbot,  except  that,  on  Mccount  of  sex.  slie  can- 
not fi'ivi'  ilic  vi-il,  excommiinicati',  or  orcUuii. 
If  clrc  U'.l  from  amnntjtlic  lumsof  her  clomtur. 
slic  must  Ik-  :it  IciiHt.  40  ynirs  old,  and  huvc- 
IxM'ii  i>  nun  at  li  ast  M  Y(•ar^^  :  if  from  another 
cIoistiT,  sho  must  Ix-  ut  l<  :i,'^t  ',iO  rears  old,  Mid 
have  been  a  nun  5  years.    See  ii^BOT. 

Abbey  signilies  both  the  corp<jrato  body  of 
monks  or  nuns  under  un  ablwt  or  abbess  and 
the  buildings  in  n  hieh  they  live  ami  worship. 
Then-  wi-ie  royal  ablwy.s,  -w-hich  wtw  undi  r 
the  patronage  of  kings,  an<l  epis(r()i»al  ahU  ys 
diriH^tly  cuutrulled  by  bishoi)s.  In^nurseof 
time  Uivir weallU  became verycrcat.  In  Eng- 
land there  wen  In  HenrrYinth'e  day  190  of 
them.  He  suppcened  taem,  and  ooollaoated 
their  property,  whidi  waarednHied  at  fi9,8M,- 

000.     S^-C  MONABTERY. 

Ab-bo  of  Fleury,  Beuetlictine.  s;iint  (coni- 
nienioraletl  Xov.  13),  and  mona.stic  n  fiirtncr  ; 

b.  near  Orleans  aJniut  S>45  ;  kilU-<l  in  a  nioiik- 
isli  ri.siu^  against,  his  rigorous  reforms  in  the 

Kiory  of  La  Reolo,  in  Uascouy,  Nov.  18, 1001. 
I  WIS  abbot  of  Ramsc>',  Eng. ,  98^-87 ;  of 
Pleury.  98H,  till  death  ;  and  his  writinfjs  prove 
him  a  forerunner  of  Hcholosticism.  Cf.  his  life 
Iff  Ainioin  and  his  worlts  in  JUnie,  B«t.  LtU, 
CXXXIX. 

Abbot,  the  head  of  a  mona.sterv  ;  a  term  in 
pri'>u-n1  u.  uwge  supi)lanted  \)V  prior,  su- 
jH  rior,  provost,  etc.,  except  in  the  liene<licliuo 
and  Cistercian  orders.    Thero  aro  two  priuci- 

Eal  k'lndu  of  abbots.  1.  SccuUir  abbots,  who 
avc  a  benefico  with  the  title  of  an  abbey,  but 
cxercii«e  no  jurisdiction  themselves  :  2.  Begu- 
lar  ahboti,  who  are  tniepidataa»  although  the 
title*  of  some  are  derived  froioa  abbeys  no 
longer  extant.  Abbots  mnst  be  dtber  exempt 
or  tuexempt.  If  exempt,  they  are  under  the 
dir<ect  control  of  thcpo[)e  ;  if  unexempt,  under 
that  of  the  dicx^i-win  bishop.  Thero  arts  also 
abbots  who,  Ix-sides  a  particular  ablx'y.  fruvern 
thoHe  of  an  order,  conjiregution,  province,  or 
those- depi-ndetit  ujH)n  their  ablxy.  Tlie  abbot 
of  MontoCas.sino  in  styled  "  abbot  of  abbots," 
but  he  has  no  authority  beyond  his  own  abbey. 
Sumo  abbots  are  elected  for  life,  and  some  for 
a  term  of  years,  aoconlini;  to  the  constitution 
of  the  monastery.  In  Gkrmany  a  distinction 
is  made  between  princely  abbots,  e.ff.,  Futda, 
St.  GnUen ;  thososubjeet  to  tmperial  control ; 
and  those  who  are  umler  the  oonlrol  of  a  par- 
ticular lord. 

Abbots  are  commonly  electe<l  by  the  monks. 
Tin  y  must  bcmoeks  '..Ti  M  urs  o|rl,  and  priests. 
But  certain  vitv  rirh  ntitN  vs  uri-  in  imme- 
diate lx'.stf)\v:i!  of  till'  pi'jvc  iiml  of  ]iriiirrs. 
The  titular  al>lK>is  arc  pajMl  ai»injinlinents. 
After  election,  consecration  by  the  bishop  fol- 
lows. Besides  the  control  over  their  monas- 
teries, which  is  alksolute,  thejrlum  quasi-cpis- 
copal  Jurisdiction.  Tlwy  can  oonseotate,  and 
give  the  tonsure  to  ttieir  monks.  ooMecnite 
churches  and  cemeteries,  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, etc.,  which  are  for  use  in  thetr  own 
monastery  ;  and  many  ablxit*  wear  the  jiontiti 

c. 'd  insiirnia,  mitre,  staff,  and  ring.  Theyliavo 
the  rii^ht  to  vote  in  general  COOndls  aiMl  tO  be 


calliid  to  provincial  syoods. 
Amides  th«  abbols 


them  nn 


mevdaiorif  abbots,  who  have  no  jurisdiction, 
although  they  have  a  share  in  the  revenue  of 
iiw  ixhW-y  ine4>mnxendant{iA  ..  in  trust).  TIk  m/ 
may  Ixt  laymen.  Such  were  very  uumerou.-  in 
France  and  Italy.  There  are  even  Pn  icsiant 
ahtKits  .7.,  Dr.  I'ldhoni  is  abbot  of  I.okkum, 
in  Ilanovi  1.  who  lijive  income  from  a  fonm  r 
abbey,  or  stand  in  a  position  analogous  to  an 
abbot's. 

Abbot,  Ezra,  H.T.D.  (Ilarvard,  1872>. 
iVale,  l-siiii  ;  iiowdoin,  1»78),  Unita- 
rian lavnuin  ;  b.  at  Jack.son,  Waldo  Co.,  Me., 
.Vjiril  28, 1HII>  ;  d.  at  Cambridjie,  Ma.ss.,  March 
21,  1SH4.  He  was  educute<l  at  Phillips  ( E.ve- 
ter)  Academy  and  at  Bowdoin  College  (B.A., 
1840) ;  taugdt  in  Maine  and  at  Cambridge  un- 
til in  1866  he  became  assistant  librarian  of 
Harvmid  University  ;  from  1873  till  Ms  death 
he  was  Buasegr  ymkmac  «t  New  Testament 
crittcbm  and  intMptstation  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvaid  tidversity.  He  was  from 
the  Iw^inuing  to  the  end  (l«fl-^il)  the  Icadinj; 
critic  in  the  Americaii  N<  ^^•  Tesianu  nt  Rt  vi- 
.sion  ComiMiny,  a.s  he  wjus  tin;  f:n  atest  nia.ster 
of  New  Testament  tt  xtual  critit  i.sni  in  .\iiirr 
ica.  In  his  singular  m«HleHty  he  wa.s  w  illing 
to  put  his  best  work  into  other  jn  ople's  books, 
thereby  robbing  himself  of  ponular  reputation, 
but  graatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  books 
whose  proofs  he  dealt  with  so  painstakingljr. 
His  Littnture^  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  L^ff 
is  a  unique  feature  of  Alger's  IlittoryefUM 
Doctrine  ef  a  f\ttvr«  Life  (Boston,  18C4) ;  his 
corrections  and  bibliographical  additions  to 
Smith's  Diftionary  of  the  IhhU  (S.  T.,  18117- 
70,  4  vols.)  reniler  the  American  reprint  pref- 
erable to  the  English  original  ;  his  assistance 
given  to  Dr.  ('.  K.  (m'gory's  Proltffomena  to 
the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf '«  Gre<  k 
'ri-stamenl  put  that  sehohir  under  constant 
obligation,  as  he  was  glad  to  acknowledge ; 
hi5  papers  upon  textual  criticism  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  American  New  Testament  Revi- 
sion Company  were  always  listened  to  with 
great  eagerness,  and  shed  aflood  of  Uight  upon 
obscnrc^IHiNsoges ;  his  werie  of  eoRcetioB  and 
addition  upon  Hudson's  Oreek  and  EngliA 
Coneordanee  ef  the  Nett  Teetament  was  invalu- 
able. Yet  he  spent  so  much  tiiin'  in  tlie.-<  uu- 
sellisli  labors  that  liLs  li.sl  of  original  publii  a- 
tioii^  apiirt  from  articles  in  reviews  oidy  in- 
cludes one  lMK)k,  The  AuthorMjHf  till-  Fourth 
Ooepel :  Ejctrrnal  Eridenrf* (Boston,  iKS),  Hvo, 
pp.  lOi),  reprinted  with  other  critical  es.says  of 
his,  edited  by  Prof.  Thaver,  Hosion, 
Seo  Hara  Abbot  (a  memoir  edited  by  licv.  b.  J. 
Barrows),  Osmbridge,  1884. 

Abbot,  Gfreorge,  archbWiop  of  Cantt  rhurv  ; 
b.  at  Guildford,  Oct.  29,  15ti2  ;  d.  at  C  rovdun, 
Aug.  4,  163.3.  He  entered  Balliol  College, 
Oxfonl,  1578 ;  became  B. A  1583  ;  probationer 
fellow,  1588;  M.A,1585:  B.D.,15y3  ;  D.D.. 
l4i»7;  master  of  Univenity  College.  1597; 
vloe^ancellor  of  tito  UnivenUy,  lOOU,  1603 
and  1 90R.  H  is  church  appototmsBts  followed 
in  rapid  succesirion.  HotweamedeanofWln- 
chi  ster,  IfiOt) ;  bishop  of  Coventrv  and  Mch- 
tield,  Dec.  29,  IfiOO  ;  bi.shop  of  London,  FeU 
12.  1610;  archbishoji  of  (  iiutert>urv.  .\pril  », 
1811.  He  owed  his  rise  tirst  to  bis  patrons. 
Lord  Buokhont  (d.  100^.  and  later  the  £arl 
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of  Dunlwir  (il.  1610)  ;  who  iritro,iiic<-(l  him  to 
tliD  kiui;,  to  ■vvhom  la-  commcTnicd  himst^lf  by 
Ii(4  tbcoloiiirul  learning  and  his  cntliusinstic 
advocacy  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  a  pet 
scheme  of  the  king's,  iiccom|>anying  thither  for 
this  purpose  his  patron  (1608).  Abbot  woh  one 
of  K1d«  James'  transbuors  of  the  Bible  (1004- 
11),  aula  was  one  of  eight  to  wham  the  New 
TeMMMBl,  aoepl  thA  fipktlM,  was  asiiflifld. 
la  Aeaiogf  hewn  a  CuTlniit ;  fn  ecdenasH- 
Gsi  matters  a  Puritan  ;  in  both  respects  the  op- 
pwiftcof  Laud,  a  fact  which  gave  him  much 
troiihli-,  lit!  wiis  a  faithful,  conscientious, 
fi-urlcss,  liomist  prelate,  but  his  moroseness 
joincil  to  8trictncs.s  niaile  hira  unpopular,  and 
his  position  at  court  was  not  uniformly  ydmis 
ant.  On  July  24,  1631,  while  on  a  lnuitini: 
party  on  Lord  ZoucU'h  estate,  BramHhill  Park, 
uuapshire,  he  accidentally  ohot  Peter  Haw- 
kins, a  gamekeeper.  The  king  protected  him 
from  the  pecunJaiy  oooiegueiice,  for  bv  com- 
moB  law  his  estate  was  forlsU :  but  lus  eoe- 
nUes,  especially  Laud,  demanded  tlie  enforce- 
ment  ox  the  canonical  consequenoes,  that  he 
should  be  declared  incapable  of  exercisinR  ec- 
clesiastical jiirisfliction.  This  was  not  done, 
hut  he  never  rccovere<l  from  the  clfects  of  the 
unhappy  act-ideiit.  Charles  I.  favored  Laud, 
wiio  iirought  about  Abb  it's  sci^uc-stration  for  a 
vi  iir  I  U!27-;X)  for  refusing  to  license  a  wrmon 
of  Dr.  Siltthnrjx  's  which  saactioned  an  unlaw- 
ful .ttiempt  bvthekingto  raisemoney.  After 
this  Abbot  lived  mostly  io  retirement  His 
chief  publications  were.  A  Britf  SnerMionef 
ihM  Whole  Ifbrld  (contains  an  aoooimt  of  Arner* 
ica).  London,  15M,  5th  ed.,  1M4 ;  Mxpo$iHon 
on  the  PnoM  Jonah,  IflOO^  nprintad  1848, 
with  memcdr,  which  see. 

Abbott,  Jacob,  D.D.  (Amherst,  1H74)  Con- 
gnintionalist ;  b.  at  Ilallowell,  Me.,  Nor.  14, 
IMv ;  d.  at  Farmiuxton,  Me.,  Oct.  81,  1879. 
Be  jiradtiated  at  Bowdoin  Oolkge,  1890; 
■tafflfld  in  Andover  Theological  Bnnlnary, 
1SK^44;  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Amherst  College,  ISaV- 
29  ;  principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  scliool  for 
girls,  Boston,  1829-3:i  ;  but  after  l.M;i9  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature,  and  produced 
numerous  story  l)ook9  which  have  jleaerve<lly 
had  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  through  their 

Christian' teaching;*  have  done  much  good. 
(See  memoir  in  n.  ed.  islt^^Tomtg  Okruttaikt 

N.  Y.,  18X2.) 

Abbott,  Lymas,  D.D.  (New  York  Univir- 
hitv  l-^TT),  Cougregationalist ;  b.  at  Itoxbury, 
Mass  .  Dec.  18.  1835;  B.A.,  University  of 
New  York  City,  1803  ;  practised  law,  but  gave 
it  up  for  theology,  anu  was  pastor  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind..  18^65  ;  in  Now  York  City 

Slew  EngUuid  Church),  Vm-9»  i  and  in 
rooklyn  (Plymoutli  Ohttvek).  1888  to  data. 
From  1865  to  1868  be  was  secretary  of  the 
American  Uoioo  (Freedmcn's)  Commission  ; 
from  1871  to  1876  editor  of  the  IlliutraUd 
Chrututn  TFivA-ijr  (New  York  i  ;  and  since  1870 
of  T,'if  Chrintinn  Union,  New  York.  His  best 
known  b(H>ks  AraJfjuunf  \iunrfth.  N,Y'.,  1809. 
n  1,1  ,  18,82  ;  Old  Tertnmtnt  Hhadown  of  Xew 
T>-'t.nnfnt  Truth*,  1870  ;  A  Dietionarjf  of  Re- 
lijioHS  Kruneledge,  1873  ;  Henry  Ward  Beeefur, 
a  SkeUkqfhit  Otuttr;  and  QMunsfitaiy  upon 


Matthew  and  Mark  (1875),  Luke  (1877),  Joha 
(1878),  Acts  (1878).  Romaas  (1888). 

Abbrerlators,  a  college  of  prelates  in  the 

papal  chancery,  so  called  because  they  prepare 
by  means  of  traditional  ahlirrviations  a  .short 
niiautc  of  the  decision  on  a  p4  tition  or  reply 
to  a  letter  given  by  the  pop*',  and  aftdrwai  d 
expand  the  minute  into  otlitial  form.  Tliey 
owe  tlieir  origin  to  Pope  Pins  II.  (l-4o8-U4)  ; 
were  dissolvcti  iK'cauRc  of  their  vcuaiity  by 
Paul  II.  (1464-71)  ;  butrc^-ived  by  Sixtus  IV.. 
in  1471.  Originally  they  were  of  two  ranks 
{ii>>breriat»ri  di  pareo  iiui{f(/iort  4  IN^MIV),  tbo 

first  of  12  members,  who  warn  pvdates,  the 
second  of  99,  whobeknged  to  the  lower  clergy. 
For  a  long  time  there  were  79,  tlie  greater  part 

being  laymen.  But  now  there  w  only  one 
Ljtade  of  ■/'All  ridt'iri  (fi  fnirro  (i.e.,  of  theaibi- 
net),  and  the  numlK-r  is  11.  They  revit.r-  tho 
jwpid  bulls  and  sii^n  thcui  in  the  name  i>f  the 
ainlinal  vi(X'  chancellor.  They  also  dci  iilc 
(jueslions  relating  to  the  phrase<dogy  of  the 
bulls  and  similar  documents.  Two  of  the 
IK.pes.  Paul  V.  (156(^-72)  and  Urban  VIII. 
(162i{-^t4),  were  once  ablmrviators.  The  cardi- 
nal prodator,  his  sub-stitutc  and  hLs  secretiiry, 
are  called  abbrtnatori  di  curia,  and  deal  with 
the  bulls  whfdi  relate  to  papal  law  and  con- 
stitution, the  canonization  of  saints,  and  the 
announoemcnt  of  a  year  of  juUtee. 

Ab-dl'<«M,TBputed  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Apostles,  particularly  of  their  miracles,  in  10 
books.  lie  pretends  to  have  been  one  of  the 
70 :  later  first  Udu^  of  Babylon,  and  to  haTe 
written  In  Ralbrew.  Li  leallty.  the  history 
was  written  in  Latin  about  650.  Some  of  its 
sources  are  still  extant.  It  has  no  historical 
value.  For  the  text,aeelWiildoa,  OxL  Jpo$. 
Jf.  T.,  pp.  888-742. 

AWanlwr.  flea  Bmbbt,  TAnua. 

Abeel,DaTld,D.D.  (Rutgers  College,  18«8\ 
Keformed  (Dutch)  Church  mlMsionary  ;  b.  at 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  June  12,  1804  :  d,  ;it 
Albany,  N,  Y..  Sept.  4,  1846.  He  !.tu(ii.d 
I  tin-t  niedieinc  and  then  theology,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  iM-m- 
inary,  1826  ;  was  niLssionarv  at  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies.  1828-29  ;  chaplain  of  the  Sea- 
men's  Friend  So<:iety  at  Canton,  1880;  was 
transferred  to  the  American  Board  that  year, 
and  sent  to  visit  tlie  mlaidon  fields  in  Eastern 
.\8ia,  so  that  he  mis^t  report  their  condition 
to  tlic  Board.  BroEen  in  health,  he  returned 
liomc  in  1884,  but  went  back  to  China  in  1839, 
and  fovmde<l  the  Amoy  mission,  1843.  Health 
again  coinpelkii  his  return  in  1845,  and  he  died 
the  next  year.  (See  memoir  by  O.  R.  William- 
800,  N.  T.,  1848.) 

Ab'-«-lard  (an  assumed  name,  either  from 
abeiUe,  a  bee,  or  bail,  a  tutor),  P«t«r,  philoso- 
pher ;  b.  of  noble  Bn-ton  parents  at  P;ill>  t 
(Palais),  near  Nantes,  France.  1079 ;  d.  in 
the  Priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalous-on  the- 
Soane,  April  21.1 142.  Contrary  to  the  wislies 
of  his  father  he  studied  philosophy,  first  undi  r 
Kos<!ellinu8,  at  Lo<  rnenach,  near  Vannes.  in 
Brittany,  then  under  William  of  Champ^aux 
in  Puis  (lOiNS).  Uo  soon  after  began  lecture 
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ing.  liimsclf,  at  Melon,  Corbeil,  and  later  in 
Park,  aad  that  in  opponition  to  twtcbers. 
Hla  nme  rapidlv.'tprcad  and  hundreds  flocked 
tohear  him.  in  1118  lie  tunned  (otiwotogj 
and  became  the  pupil  of  Anaelm  at  Laoiu 
But  he  was  an  little  inclined  to  accept  the  tra- 
ditional theology  m  he  had  been  the  tradl- 
tionnl  philosophy,  and  snliis  pliilosoplifcul  and 
theolojiiful  lectures,  vliieh  lie  iM-irnii  in  1114 
in  I'ari'^,  thouixli  a  brilliiiiit  kikci-ss  in  point 
of  uumlK-rs  (amonix  his  nii]>ils  wnn  T^i  tcr  l.om- 
bard,  q.v.),  awakened  c<iii«tiint  siispii  ion. 
While  at  the  heiirht  of  his  fanif,  Fullx  rt.  a 
canon  of  the  Cath'  iml  of  Paris,  intrusted  to 
his  instruction  hvn  h^^autiful,  Icnrneci,  an<l  ac 
GompUdied  nicoc,  Heloisc,  then  (1118)  about 
VtjmnM.  Abelard  shamefully  abused  Ful- 
herra  coufldeoee.  aad  Hdotoe  bore  hfan  a  son, 
Astrolabius,  in  his  sister's  house  at  Palais. 
They  then  were  secretly  married,  in  order  to 
satisfy  Fiilix  rt  l!ut  when  AMard  hroiiirht 
Heloiw!,  at  lier  own  urgent  retniest,  to  the 
Bf  nedictino  imiiucry  at  Argcnteuil,  near  Paris, 
Fult)crt,  conwivinff  that  he  only  M>ueht  in  this 
way  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  one  ni'^rlit  %vith 
SomcassiHtJints  brolce  into  hLs  lodgings  in  Paris 
and  rautiliitr-il  liim  (1 1 1!)).  AlR-lard  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  Ht.  Denis,  in  Paris,  and  Im-- 
came  a  monk.  He  resumed  teaching,  but  his 
Strict  life,  hb  denial  of  the  identity  of  Diony- 
alm  the  ATeopagite  with  St.  Denis,  tbo  patron 
a^t  of  the  monastery  as  of  France,  and  his 
Independent  views,  made  him  intcnwiy  db<- 
tasteful  to  the  monks.  After  many  trials,  in- 
cluding his  eompuLsory  burning  of  his  treatis*- 
on  the  "Divine  Unity  and  Trinity,"  l)y  the 
Council  of  Soissons,  1121,  he  retreated  to  a 
desert  jilace  near  Nogent,  in  (Muiinpagne,  and 
liviHi  OS  a  henuit,  but  i)upil8  gathered  about 
him,  and  tents  and  huts  went  up  on  every 
hand.  There  his  enthusiastic  pupils  hcljpcd 
him  to  build  an  oraton'  which  lie  named  The 
FantdiUj  and  this  in  lUi8  he  made  over  to 
HeMse.  who  lived  tiiere  tmtn  her  death.  Be- 
set by  new  fears,  he  accepted  (112^  the  laTlla> 
tiOQ  of  tlie  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Glldas- 
de-RhuTs,  in  Lower  Hrittany,  to  \m<  their  ab- 
bot, and  Tor  10  years  struggled  vaitdr  with 
their  insuljordlnation  and  suvnirery.  fie  left 
them  at  lait.  and  is  lost  track  of  for  a  time, 
until  be  turns  up  at  the  Council  of  Sens  (1141), 
to  meet  in  dialectical  contest  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.  Foregone  was  the  condemnation  of  the 
auspected  heretic,  Ahelar<l,  hut  ere  sentence 
4iOnid  he  pronounced  he  appealed  to  Rome  and 
at  once  set  out  thither.  Broken  down  in  body 
and  sick  of  soul,  he  readied  the  Abbey  of 
Cluni.  The  abbot,  Peter  the  YeDetahle.  kind- 
ly received  him.  Init  sent  him  tor  Ua  heaitih'k 
Mike  to  the  Prioiy  of  St  Ibroel,  and  there  he 
soon  after  died. 

His  body  was  carried  prrri  ily  to  ilie  Pam- 
clete  for  Ileloisc's  reverent  keejiing,  and  \vhi'n 
io  1I*)4  shi!  (lied,  her  body  wa.s  burii-d  in  the 
same  grave.  The  bones  now  arc  in  the  .same 
t^rrophagus  in  the  cemetery  of  P6rc  I^ochaise 
in  Paris,  under  a  lialdachan  built  of  stone  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete. 
Abelard  was  the  first  rationalist.   "  In  his 


iHtrodveHen  ta  TTieoU^  [he]  lays  down  the 
principle  that  rational  insight  mtiat  anpan  the 
way  for  faith,  since  without  that  offlt  is  not 


sure  of  its  tnith.  In  opposition  to  the  trithe* 
ism  of  Ho8cellinttB»  and  by  employios  the  Au- 
guutinian  terminology.he  gives  to  tiw  doctrine 
of  the  Triniiy  a  monarch  tan  interpnlatiaii, 
ezplalnins  tlie  three  persona  as  being  God's 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  yet  not 
denying  the  personality  of  tliosc  attrllnitCfl. 
He  uiterprets  the  Plutonii- wnrli  l-snul  tis  mean- 
injj  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  <ii\  itie  love  ia  its  re- 
lation to  the  world,  in  ho  far  as  this  love  Ikj- 
stows  gooil  on  all  men.  Jews  and  heathen  in- 
<  ludetl.  In  etliicH,  Aln  lard  lavs  stntis  on  the 
state  of  the  heart  ;  it  is  not  tlic  act  as  such, 
but  the  intention,  on  which  sin  and  virtue  dc- 
IK'nd.  Whatever  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
coascienoe  is  not  siuful,  although  it  may  be 
faulty,  ahioe  oonacleBoe  maj  enr ;  the  hanno- 
ay  of  tiie  will  with  the  copacfenoe  Is  then 
only  a  auflSdent  evidence  of  one's  virtue,  when 
the  conscience  holds  tliat  to  be  good  or  pleas- 
ing to  Gwl  which  in  reality  is  such."  (Teber- 
wtg,  77iii<.  Phil.,  Eng.  trans.  I.,  p.  387.) 

Abclard's  most  famnus  (■riiap<xsitions  arc, 
(1)  IlMoria  ('ii!ii>Hit<i(>nn  history  of  sulTtr- 
ings"),  whieli,  together  \\\\\\  lleluise's  three 
letters,  constitutes  u  history'  of  his  roman- 
tic, genuine,  but  calamitous  love-affair  ;  (2) 
Sie  et  Non  ("yes  and  no"),  contradictory  paa- 
.sagesfrom  the  fathers,  with  hiut.s  how  tocy 
might  be  nMnodled,  but  leaving  the  impres- 
sion fliat  thi^  cannot  be ;  and  Sdto  te  ijwum 
{"  know  thyself  ").  an  epoch-making  work  on 
ethics.  Best  ed.  of  his  works  by  Cousin,  Paris, 
ISIO-."))).  2  vols.,  and  Ourmqc*  I'nedits  d" Abe- 
lard.   Paris.    18;«i.     In  31igne,    J'ui.  l.ut. 

CLXXVIII..    col.    ll:}    S.)(|.      Th-'  rliisM'r.il 

biograpliv  is  bv  Cluirles  de  Ueinn.snt,  A^x'hnd, 
Paris.  IH.!."),  -Z  vols.;  :i<l  ed.,  is:,,-,.  C'f.  Wight, 
Jimijticf  of  AbeUird  and  Udoite,  N.  Y.,  1853. 

Ab«Iites,  or  Abelonians,  a  small  North 

African  sect,  mentioned  by  Augustine  [de 
h<rrc».  c.  87)  as  extinct,  which  pretended  to 
imitate  Abel  in  maintaining  virginity,  although 
married.  That  he  did  so  was  a  current,  w  ide- 
spreiul  belii'f .  Each  couple  atlopted  a  bov  and 
a  girl,  and  made  Uiem  their  heirs  on  condition 
that  tliey  nwrrietl  each  other,  but  likewise  re- 
strained themselves.  The  idea  was  not  to 
spread  oilgfaMi  atn. 

Abelonians.    Sr-e  ABBUfM* 

Ab«nar«.    Sec  below. 

A'-bcD-Bs'-ra,  or  Ibn  Ezra,  also  called  Aben- 

arc  or  Evenare,  the  ordinary  name  for  the  IIw- 
brew  Abraham  l»on  >Ieir  Aben  Ezra  ;  b.  nt 
Toledo,  8])ain,  aliout  lUH);  <1.  on  the  island 
of  Rhodes  about  117.").    He  was  a  jifK-l  and 

t)hilosopiier,  h\it  is  (  hii  tlv  fauml  us  an  excel- 
ent  biolical  scholar,  and  the  lirst  who  inler- 
prrted  the  text  according  to  the  grammatical 
sense,  and  illustrate<l  it  from  cognate  lan- 
gtiagcs.  Scx!  in  English  his  Commentaries  on 
Proverbs  (London,  1880),  Canticles  (1874),  and 
Isaiah  (1878-77,  4  vols.).  The  last  oontatna 
Fried  lander's  essay  on  him. 

Ab«rcrombie  (ab -er  k ru m ■  Ix-e),  J oha,  M. D., 
b.  at  Al)enleen,  Oct.  lU,  17^ ;  d.  at  Edin- 
burgh, Nov.  14,  1844.  lie  was  for  many  years 
the  foremost  physician  in  Scotlancf.  His 
workSy  /aoums  OnumTUnff  tke  JnUBeetual 
JPnom  mi  th§  LitaiigaHon     Trvlfht  Edin- 
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Imrgh.  18d0.  and  Tk$  PkOoaop^afOsMtral 

FMingt,  London,  1833,  reachiea  In  1809  fhelr 
18th  and  14th  editions,  respectlvelv.  They  are 
MTitu-n  in  nn  intensting  and  edll|7fl|g  s^le, 
but  havo  no  scientilic  value. 

AbcmwUay  (ab'-er-setb-ee),  JoIib,  "Bwtaj- 
terian ;  b.  at  Coleraine,  Co.  LoodondeRT,  Ire- 
land, Oct.  19,  1680  ;  d.  In  Dublin.  Dec.  1740. 

lie  -studiwl  at  Glastrnw  and  Edinburgh  uni- 
wrsitics,  and  lie  wiis  |m.sti)r  at  Antrim  from 
1703  to  1730.  and  at  Dublin  from  ]  T'.iO  till  hi.s 
death.  In  1717  lie ri'fnst'd  to  olxy  the  pciicnxl 
synod's  ilori-iun  tliul  lir  filionld  ncri'pi  n 
proffered  paslonite  in  Dublin.  Tliat  any  one 
should  dare  disobey  the  general  8yno<l  was  un- 
heard of.  Hia  firm  stnnd  had,  however,  its 
defenders,  and  led  to  his  heading  u  piu-tv, 
caUad  "  non-sabacribeiB/'  which  t\iax  the  Irish 
PnriiytnrlMi  Ghmcli.  In  17M  ucrjr  were  out 
off,  and  f omed  a  w|Mnt»  vmiiigteej,  Thdr 
motto  was  resistance  to  "  nte-^ninded  exer- 

ris/>  of  ( <  rlf";i;uKti03il  power."  In  1731,  on  the 
oecji-sion  of  the  Test  Act.  Abemelhy  again 
showed  his  independence  and  progress  by  his 
stand  ■'  against  all  laws  that,  upon  account  of 
mere  differences  of  religious  opinions  and 
forms  of  worship,  excluded  men  of  integrity 
and  ability  from  serving  their  country."  (S<^ 
his  life  by  Duchal  prellxed  to  his  BMiUMummu 
fkrmong,' 4  TOllw  Ot  Btepfaoil.  Diet. 
Hat.  Biot/.,  p.v.) 

Ab'-gar,  a  name,  like  Pharaoh  or  Cajsar, 
borne  by  the  kings  of  Edes.sa,  a  small  king- 
dom in  the  S.W.  of  Mesopotamia.  Eusebius 
(CA.  J{i«t.  I.,  13)  gives  the  reputed  correspond- 
ence between  [the  fifteenth]  Abgar  and  Jesus, 
relative  to  the  cure  of  the  former  's  leprosy. 
Jenu  nromiflfli  to  Mnd,  after  his  (aruciaxion, 
m^mhSa  dtednba  to  hMl  Mm.  Thaddeus 
mt  Mnt.  and  Abgar  and  bb  subjects  were 
ooDTCTtea  to  Christianity.  A  later  legend  Is 
tluit  Jesus  sent  Abgar  his  portrait.  Cf.  .Moses 
of  Chorene's  accovint,  trans,  in  Ante-yirene 
Fathers,  Am.  rep.,  viii.,  703  sqq.  On  Abgar 
letrends,  see  Lipsius  (Braunschweig,  1880), 
M  iithea  (LetpBtg*  188?),  and  Tizeron  (Pula, 
lb«8). 

Ability.  See  bABiLmr. 

A-bim'-e-Iech  (father  of  the  king).  \.  The 
name  of  PhllistinijuLkinga  of  Qerar,  who  came 
In  contact  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  through 
thetr  wires  (Gen.  xz..  8.  The  natural 

eon  of  Oideon,  made  ktng  of  Sheehem,  reigned 
three  years,  put  down  a  rebellion,  but  shortly 
afterward  was  killed  by  a  piece  of  milh^tono 
thrown  on  his  head  by  a  woman  (Judges  ix.). 

Aliiamtion  cf  hanay  ii,  In  tlM  Booian 
CWiioHe  Church,  "  reqdred  in  dw  canon  bw 
as  a  preliminary  to  haptism.  or.  when  there  is 
no  question  of  that  (as  in  the  case  of  converts 

fnnn  the  Eastern  Churrh),  before  tlir  convert 
makes  lii.s  C'jnfession  of  faith."  la  Engii.sh- 
spcaking  countries  it  is  taken  for  gninted, 
suioe  the  converts  must  accept  the  creeti  of 
Pius  V. .  and  thus  renounce  the  principal  her- 
esies, so-called.    Addis  and  Arnold,  s.v. 

Ablution.   In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

the  name  L'ivcn  to  the  wine  and  water  whirh 
are  separately  poured  by  the  server  into  the 


dnlloe  over  the  fhmnb  and  index  llager  of 

the  offlciating  priest  after  communion,  who 
drinks  it  before  going  on  with  the  closing 
prayers.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  cereiuoiiy 
of  washing  off  the  unction  of  the  chrism  seven 
days  after  baptism  is  called  ablution. 

▲btalbanaL  See  AbabbahsIm 

▲  •tomJmm  {fa&er  ef  a  multitvAi),  pro-  * 

genitor  of  Israel :  b.  at  Vt,  in  Chaldea,  mooem 
Mugheir,  probably  of  an  idolatrous  family  ; 
movL>d  with  them  to  Ilaraii  {Vivn.  \\.  'i^,  31), 
Itut  when  75  ycanold,  by  divine  command  left 
them,  uiid  went  with  Sa'rai,  his  half-.sister  and 
wife,  into  Canaan,  and  settled  at  Sheehem,  un- 
til famine  led  him  to  make  a  temporary  so- 
journ in  Egypt,  where  at  first  liis  wife's  beauty 
made  him  trouble  ;  but  he  wiis  finally  dismisit- 
ed  by  tlio  king,  greatly  increased  in  wealth 
(zll.).  He  then  livc«l  by  the  oak  of  Mamre,  at 
HUiraa  (jOL  18).  On  his  Tictoriow  vetnm 
from  Us  pnrsnlt  of  the  cantors  of  his  nephew 
Lot,  he  met  Melchi.sedek,  wlio  blessed  him,  and 
to  whom  he  paid  tithes  (xiv.  20).  Sand  gave 
him  Ilagar  as  conrubiiic,  and  by  her  he  had 
Ishmael  when  he  w.as  86  years  olil  (xvi.  16). 
God  shortly  after  changed  his  name  from 
Abram  (  f<it/wr  of  eUmtion)  to  Abraham,  and 
Sarai's  princean)  to  Sarah  [prinreM),  and 
instituted  circumcision  (xvil.  10).  I>ater,  Qod 
told  him  that  the  cities  of  the  nlain,  wherein 
Ix)t  dwelt,  were  to  be  destroiTea.  His  touch- 
ing rileafortlMmwaaaocqjlea,  Irat  there  were 
too  few  rl^rteooB  to  come  into  its  terms  teriiL 
16  sqq.).  He  moved  to  Gerar,  and  tiwra  Isaac, 
the  cnild  of  so  many  hopes,  the  object  of  such 
wonderful  prophecies,  was  born  when  he 
was  100  an(l  Sarah  90  Tears  old  (x.vi.  2).  the 
trouble  with  Ablmelech  ende<l  by  a  treaty 
(.\xl.  32),  and  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  by  divine 
permission,  sent  away  at  Sarah's  re<nief<t  (xxi. 
14).  lie  journeyed  once  to  ilt.  .Moriah,  in 
order  to  offer  tip  Isaac  his  son,  but  the  divine 
command  whieh  haobe^vd  waa  only  a  test  of 
)iU  faith,  and  ho  was  stmred  the  sacrincc  (xxiL). 
Sarah  d.  at  the  ago  of  127  years,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  caveof  Jfaohpelah  (udii.  19).  Abm. 
ham  married  again  and  had  several  mm  («nr. 
1).  and  d.  at  the  age  of  17S,  and  mw  iMUlsd 
beside  his  first  wife  (xxv.  10).  The  epttliabv 
"Father  of  the  Faithful"  and  "Friend  of 
God,"  by  which  Abraham  is eommonly  railed,  • 
attest  his  high  character  ami  the  <lei  p  impres 
sion  hemndeujxm  his  eonteinixiraries  and  tlieir 
descendants.  Faith  wns  liis  i;n  iit  <  liarartrris 
tic,  and  by  it  ho  has  won  a  deathlesw  name,  .so 
that  by  Jews.  Christians,  and  Mohammedans 
alike  he  is  honored  and  beloved.  (See  H..  J. 
Tomkins,  Studie*  «f»  <|0  f^mm  tf  Aknkam, 
London,  1«78.) 

Abraham  a  Sanota  Olara,  monastic  name 
of  Johann  Ulrich  Me^erle  (or  Megerlin),  Ro- 
man Catholic  :  b.  at  I\.reenheinstetten,  Baden. 
June  2.  1044  ;  d.  in  Vienna.  Dec.  1,  1700.  He 
entered  the  order  of  the  Barefooted  Augos> 
ttniana  1608,  and  meached  to  great  crowds  in . 
their  church  to  Vienna  from  166H  till  his 
death  ;  became  court  preacher  (1677).  and  dtfi- 
vitiir  prortiicia  (1697).  He  is  witty,  humor- 
ous, and  outspoken,  but  often  grotesque, 
trivial,  and  even  enarsc.  His  chief  worlc  is 
Jiuku  der  JirzacAeim  ("  Judas  the.  a£ch-wag")t. 


uiyiii.-co  by  Google 


a  nttrloo-religfouii  romance.  Salzburfr,  1688- 

9n,  4  ^(urN.  (8<"c  liLs  collected  "works,  P(w>iati 
axitl  Luxlau,  lH;i'V-.'">4,  21  vols.,  und  h  selection, 
Heilbronn,  1S40-14.  7  voIh.  Also  life  lljrT. 
Toa  Karajan,  AlM-aham,  Wien,  1867.) 

AlmhamitM.  t.  A  widetiiraid  STrian 

Paulician  sect  of  the  9th  century,  which  de- 
nied the  Oodhood  of  Christ ;  established  by 

Aliraliaiti  nf  Aiitioch.  2.  A  short-lived  llo 
III  niiuM  dfistic  w-ct  (fl.  1782)  which,  uri'U'ud- 
ing  to  have  the  Abrahaniic.  reliirioii,  rt' j(  c  t<-<l 
the  Trinity  and  most  of  the  other  Christian 
doctrines  but  accepted  the  Ten  Comnmnd- 
meats  and  tbo  Lord's  Pn^er.  They  were 
ropprewud. 

Abraxa^  or  Abraxar,  a  (rnostlc  mystic  and 
aecrcl  nmnc.  which  probably  is  the  concrete 
expression  for  tlu:  3fio  kingdoms  of  npirils, 
which,  arcording  to  Biisilides,  einanateii  from 
the  hiddi  u  God.  It  is  a  word  very  frequently 
found  on  precious  stones,  known  ais  ' '  Abraxas 
gems, ' '  and  its  Qroek  letters  have  the  value  of 
§65.  Thiu:  ▲sl.Bsa.RsrlOO^As:!. 
X  se  60,  A  s  1,  B  B  900.  flee  Osomcmc 

Ab  -sa-lom  (fath/r  of  jicace),  son  of  David 
(2  Sam.  iil.  8),  remarkable  for  beauty,  and 
ejipeeially  for  his  hair  (xiv.  25,  26) ;  fled,  after 
killing  hi«  half-brother  Amnon,  for  violating 
his  sister  Tamar  ;  recalled  after  8  years  (xiil. 
68 :  idr.  S8) :  tebelled  against  David,  but  was 
detated  and  kiUed  byJoab(xv.  l-xvlli.n). 
BIb pUlar'MxrUL  lillb  MHialtod,  is  dioim  In 
the  Kedron  valley. 

Ab'-sa-lon,  or  Ax'-el,  Daui.sh  prelate,  .states- 
man and  warrior,  b.  at  Fjenneslevlillc,  Scchind, 
1128 ;  arclibi.shop  of  Lund  and  primate  of 
Scandinavia  (1178) ;  papal  legate  ;  founder  of 
Copenhagen  ;  patron  vt  fiazo-Gmmmaticus, 
JdsiorUn  of  Denmark  ;  oonveiterof  theKilgeu 
Manders ;  d.  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Soroc, 
March  21.  laoi.  Oee  Estnip.  .iAsofan,  Lelp> 
zig,  1882.) 

Absolute,  the,  philosophical  <  xnn  H.sion  for 
CkMl,  as  being  witnout  any  of  the  unite  limita- 
llom  nd  conditloiis. 

AbeelntloB.  1.  The  eodesiaatlcal  forgive- 
nem  of  sins.  (See  Cokfkssiow.)  2.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  prayer  at  a  burial  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  soul  of  the  dei)iute<l  from  ptir- 
paton)-.  It  has  neither  sacramental  nor  (  anon 
leal  charaeter,  but  arose  in  the  Middle  Atjt-s. 
;i.  In  tlic  Hdtnan  Catholic  breviary  the  title  of 
some  i)niyer!j  before  the  lessons  in  matins,  and 
before  the  "  brief  reading"  at  prime  to  show 
that  it  closes  the  serrioe ;  lo  called  probablj 
becaase  some  of  these  ]Mi^Mi  Implya  patlttai 
for  forgiveness  of  sin. 

Absolution,  Day  of,  Is  Good  Friday,  so 
called  from  the  ancient  practice  of  BMphliriT 
ing  forgivent«8  uixin  tliia  day. 

Abetlnaxic«,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
U  distinguished  from  fasting,  and  means  ab- 
stention not  from  all  but  only  from  certain 
kloda  of  food.  On  faatiKg  da/son^ OMmnl 
isanowedtnMhotm;  oiialMlfaeMad»Bllesh 
fa  forbidden,  but  an  evening  meal  la  MNwed. 
The  days  of  abstinence  are  all  SatOXdnys 
and  Sundays  in  Lent  (unless  (  xempled), 
Saturdays  of  £mber  week  and  vigils  (all  (Sat- 


urdays are  so  properly,  but  a  \w\y\\  dispen8a> 
tton,  n  lie  wed  every  2((  years,  i  \emptK  the 
rest),  and  all  Fridays  except  tlial  on  which 
Christmas  may  full. 

Abstinenta,  name  given  to  (1)  the  heretical 
EncratitcH  ;  (2)  the  PriscOilaililta ;  (Qtlia  Aa- 
cctics.    (Jn-*-  those  arts.) 

Abnna.  (See  next  art.) 

Abvsalflilatt  (or  BIhiopian)  Church,  waa 
f  ouncfed  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  by 
the  Syrian  Prumentlus,  who  with  his  brother 

.  Kdesiushad  been  a  prisoner  at  the  Abyssinian 
court  at  Auxuniis  (uioilern  Axum).  Released 
after  a  time  he  went  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  consecrateil  bishop  by  Athanasius, 
and  sent  back  to  ChrUliani/e  the  Abyi^sinians. 
He  re<x;ivcd  the  titles  AbOna  {o}jr  fathtr)  and 
Abba  Salama  {father  of  ;x  ';/■<•).  which  are  still 
used  by  his  successors.  The  Abyssinian  Church 
has  always  been  dependent  upon  that  of 
Egypt,  aad  ita  abuna,  or  liead»  who  is  titular 
bishoD  of  Azam,  la  dMaen  hy  fbe  Coptic  pa> 
triarch  of  Akzaodria,  and  never  la  an  Amrs- 
sinian.  Like  the  Alexandrian,  the  Abyssinian 
Church  became,  and  still  reiiiiiirs.  monophy- 
sitic  (.see  art.).  It  exhibit  a  rurions  admixture 
of  cS8<>ntially  .Te'w  ish  i(ie;i>  ■'.<;;.,  rin  nnu  ision, 
the  observance  of  the  Sahbatli.  the  «ii>tin(  IIdu 
of  clean  and  unclean  fo<i(is,  and  the  levirale 
liw  ;  all  of  which  probably  shows  that  the 
Abyssinlans  had  early  contact  with  Judaism, 
peiliiapa  as  far  back  as  Solomon's  time.  Jews 
anwy  numerous  there  now.  (Beeatt.  Fa- 
LASHAB.)  TbeBiblsiainElhiopic,  nowadcad 
language,  and  la  fcad  aloud  by  priests  who 
conunonly  cannot  translate  the  text.  It  in- 
cludes the  Apocrvplia  and  several  pseudet^- 
grapha  ;  indeed,  tfie  psetjdo-njwstolic  writings 
arc  hijjhly  esteemed.  Baptism  of  adults  ih  by 
trine  muiiersion,  of  infants  liy  asiKTslon,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Km  lmrist  ;  in  whieli  ordinance 
grape  juiee  nnil  iml  winu  is  usid.  ]?iit  con- 
firmation, extreme  unction,  transul)stantiation, 
purgatory,  crucifixes,  and  image  worship  are 
all  rejected.  Secular  priests  can  marry  once. 
There  are  180  festival  and  200  fast  days. 

Vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  Romanize 
the  Abjasiiifaiia.  Missionaries  were  first  sent 
thither  .by  popaa  NkholM  IV.  (1988-92)  and 
John  XjlII.  qSKI-M)  ;  and  later  popes 
down  to  Gregory  XVI.  (1831-46),  who  started 
in  a  \igorou9  mls-sion,  which  for  a  while 
wjm  most  promising  ;  but  in  lHr»4  the  mission- 
aries were  driven  from  the  country,  and  the 
work  ha.s  not  since  Ikh-u  re.sunu  il.  Nor  baEVa 
Protestant  misssions  In-en  aiiv  ni<ire  successful. 
Gobat  and  Kugler  (1826;,  Isenberg  (lMi.">),  and 
others  worked  there  heroicullv,  but  in  1843 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  field.'  In  1888  Rua. 
sia  sent  a  missionary  ezpedltion  into  Abjra- 
sinia.  It  remains  to  be  aesB  If  ttw  CfaMk 
Church  will  do  any  Ix'tter. 

Acacians.    Sec  Ixlow. 

A-oa'<i4a  (she-us),  Acacians.  Acacius,  d. 
at  Caaaraa,  8M)  auooseded  Eusebiua  aa  tajahop 
of  ODeaarea,  8f0 ;  became  head  of  tha  ooardy 

Arian  party  ;  a.sslsted  in  c<maccratlng  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  B.'^l  ;  but,  later,  deposed  and  ex- 

jicllfd  him  fur  prctendeil  heresy,  ll-i"^  :  and  w^iS 
able  in  860  to  have  him  sent  into  exile.  Aca- 
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elut  was  promiiwnt  in  the  theological  contro- 
mciliilil  and  intri]rue«of  the  time.  He  was  "  a 
1MB  of  great  fniellectuu)  ability  and  little 
hoDM^,  nadjr  in  aotkin,  eloquent  in  speech, 
•ttbtle  m  wmammt,  and  wucnipuloui  as  to  the 
meaofl  bf  which  he  secured  his  ends ;  with  no 
deep  convictions  on  tiic  f^n^nt  subjeclH  of  contro- 
versy, cunri  nliiii;  liin  rt'iil  vifWK  with  skilfully 
chosen  Hinl)iL,niit y  of  iHiifruairf,  an'l  lulroilly 
timnffintf  tht'm  when  it  was  to  Iim  udvanluiri' 
to  <lo  Ko."  Thus  he  n;je<-tetl  btjth  term-* 
lionioniHion  and  Homoiousion  at  tin-  mviuhI 
of  St  lt-m  ia,  ;i')9,  and  confessed  the  likeneKS 
of  the  Sou  to  the  Father,  but  interpreted  it  a-i 
In  w  ill  aloue.  Bu  t  when  depoeed  by  the  ort  ho- 
doi  council  at  Rimini,  he  ^  a  council  called 
at  Conetaiitlnople,  and  acoepled  the  creed  of 
Bfanini  and  kept  his  place.  He  changed  sev- 
eral times,  but  was  at  laM  deposed  for  good. 
Cf.  Smith  and  Wace,  8.T.  F. 

Acatholioi  {not  catholie),  name  foOMirly 
applied  to  Protestants  in  Austria. 

Aooad,  or  Akkad.  Sec  AwtrRini/MT,  p.  53. 

Aooeptants.  luune  given  to  thoM>  Fn  iiL-h 
prelattw  and  clergy  M'ho  acci-pleil  uiROiidilioii- 
ally  the  bull  I'nigeiiitus  condemning  Jautien- 
isiii,  1713.  AppeUiintt  w^ere  those Vho  did 
not,  but  desired  that  the  matter  should  he  re- 
ferred to  a  gfiKTiil  council. 

Access,  the  approach  of  the  priest  to  the 
attar  to  oelebnlB  the  ~  '  ' 


Acddeats,  "  the  non-essential  qualities  of  a 
sabetance,  such  as  taxte,  appearance,  or  color, 
any  of  which  chanpi'  or  t nu^r  to  <  xist.  lunl  yet 
the  sulwtancc  itnilf  nmaiiis,"  In  Koiuan 
Catliolic  thfoloLTV,  it  tli.U  in  tr:msu))- 

8tantlatton  the  accidents  of  the  t)read  and  wine 
rt  imiiii  the  same,  but  the  subsliinre  hiui  been 
^^ttged  into  the  veritable  body  and  blood  of 

Ao'-ohek  Ao'i«e  (R  V..  Judges  1.  81).  80  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Jertualem ;  unimportant  Phcenidan 

coaHt  town  In  Old  Testament  times  ;  came 
into  notice  in  connection  wilJi  Alexander's 
concjuests  ;  was  called  7*lto/<'m/n*.  after  Ptoleniv 
Soter  ;  is  frequently  mcntlone<l  in  the  Rook 
of  the  Maccalx'cs  and  in  Joseplius  ;  al-«o  hy 
this  name  in  Acts  xxi.  7,  and  then^  wjis  uh 
early  Christian  church.  The  Kaliph  Oraer  took 
the  town  (078)  as^  the  key  to  the  Holy  I.«nd, 
and  under  Mohammcnlan  rule  it  regainttl  its 
old  name  Aoco  ;  experience  various  fortunes 
during  the  Cnisadcs ;  was  flnallv  destroyed  by 
the  BftTscena,  1291.  Here  the  TorU  sucoess- 
fully  defended  themselves  agahist  the  TVench, 
17W  :  it  was  bombarded  by  the  British.  1840  ; 
since  under  Turkish  rule.  It  was  at  onetime 
a  splendid  city.  Imt  tluro  is  littk-  lefltotell 
the  tale.   It  is  now  known  as  Aero. 


^atedinloal  tam  in  tlwol* 
onr,  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  rationalis- 
tic theory  that  Christ  fell  in  with  certain  errors 

of  his  time,  surli  nji.  (.<;.,  the  belief  in  demo- 
niacs, et<!. ,  and  tln;s  nn-j,inmo<Uited  hims4'lf  to 
the  mental  and  nvn  :il  (  nndition  of  the  Jews  ; 
a  theory  ju.stly  re|\\idiate<l  its  vuulennining 
alike  our  Saviour's  character  and  tiie  author- 
1^  of  the  Gospels.  The  term  was  also  em- 
pfeycd  to  tsptau  the  ^immmoM  between  oer> 


tain  passages  of  the  Old  Testan^ent  and  their 
apphcation  hy  the  writers  of  the  New,  on  Uta 
ground  that  although  there  was  no  mutual  re- 
lation  betwaan  the  two  things,  the  writer  06- 
eommeiattAiS»  earlier  to  the  later  In  arder  to 
make  his  narrative  more  impresstve.  A  more 
sober  view  of  the  case  denies  this  opinion,  and 
insists  that  each  ((Uotation  can  bo  justitied 
either  by  u  larger  view  of  the  original  context 
or  by  a  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  mmic — that  is,  niuiply  a*  illustrative,  not 
predictive,  of  what  is  said.  The  term  is  also 
use<l  of  the  unwise  pra<  tice  of  m>nie  modem 
preacher.'^  to  take  texts  of  Scripture  and  aeeom- 
taodate  them  to  the  subject  in  hand,  without 
the  leaal  nganl  to  the  natural  meaning  of  tha 
paHaoa  or  Ibe  waaop  for  whidi  it  waa  put  <m 
record.  C. 

Acephali  {headU»»),  name  given,  1.  To  me- 
tropolitans and  bishops  who  have  no  ecele- 
siit'tieal  liead  over  tlteni.  2.  To  certiiiii  (■lass<  s 
of  iieretics  ;  ('/),  thoM- who  rejwted  tlie  t'hulce- 
donian  C  ouncil  ;  (h)  the  Euty<  hian  adherents 
of  Peter  Mongus,  who  refusctl  to  subscribe  the 
llcnoticon,  as  ho  had  done ;  (r)  the  undecid- 
ed bishops  who,  at  the  synod  of  Epbesus  (481), 
held  neither  with  the  party  of  Cyril  nor  that 
of  John  of  Antiodii  8w  To  thedeinr  baloBf> 
ing  to  no  diocese.  4.  To  the  Flageflantt. 

Achory,  D'.    See  D'AcUEnv. 

Aooemetss  (»ieeple»$),  an  order  of  monks  of 
the  5th  century,  who  received  their  name  from 
the  perpetual  divine  service  held  in  their  clois- 
ters. Their  chief  mat  was  the  famous  oonvoit 
Studtam  at  Gonatantinople.  A  siodlar  aodalgr 
was  fbmidod  in  Burgundy  in  818.  F. 

AoclMillt{attendantt).  an  order  of  the  clergy 
in  the  Roman  Church  l)cfore  the  Reformation 
Hiid  at  the  prcwnt  day.  ranking  a.«i  the  highest 
of  the  minor  orders  (sec  Ordkks),  whose  duty 
was  to  perform  certain  inferior  services  in  tho 
ritual,  particularly  ttiat  of  the  presentation  of 
the  elements  to  the  consecrating  priest.  In 
the  earliest  times  the  aocdyths  were  the  cleri- 
cal servants  especially  attadied  to  the  bhh- 
ops.  P. 

A-cofl-ta,  Uriel,  not<!d  apostate,  b.  of  Portu- 
gue.-e  uohle  parents  of  Jewish  ancestry,  at 
Oporto,  1504 ;  passed  in  Amsterdam  from 
Itumanism  to  Judaism,  w  here,  iM'causu  of  his 
denial  of  inmiortality  and  contempt  for  cere- 
monial law,  he  was  put  out  of  the  synagogue, 
and  died,  probably  by  his  own  hand,  1647. 
Cf.  life  by  JellfaidE,  Leipzig.  1B47.  Eng.  tnna. 
of  bis  autobiography,  London,  1740. 

Acre.    See  AccHO. 

Acrostic  (extremity — verte).  a  composition 
of  which  the  first  lett<  rR  of  tho  several  lines 
form  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing.  Qnaof 
tho  moat  familiar  is  ixex:&,  wEkb,  M  a 
woid,  iHMiw  JUk,  but  Is  alto  *  oonUnolkMi 
of  'ivoocr  Xputrif  etov  rii(  HuHip  ("Joras 
Christ,  Bon  of  God,  Saviour").  We  have  in 
the  llfith  Psalm  an  acrosiit  containing  all  tho 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphatw't,  each  rejH'ate<l 
8  times  in  as  many  lines,  ilynins  were  con- 
structed on  that  principle.  Others,  CAlletl 
Abecf/tnn'ini  /lymui  untf  ]i«films,  in  which  each 
line  b^an  with  a  different  letter,  acooiding  to 
the  oidarof  tlw  alflirtwt,  bwb— t  pi'wtrwi* 
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Aetioa  Bmrnon,  the  Bootdi  name  for  tlie 

ODc  preached  immediately  before  the  cekbra- 
tlon  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Aot  ol  F«ltlL(Spuiiah,  Aut<hda-fi),  proper- 
ly only  the  open,  adenm  raiding  of  the  Judg- 

nmt  of  dMtll  puMd  WfOU  a  heretic,  us  the 
nsalt  of  tiie  Inquisition  wtup  in  Spain,  1481  ; 
but  as  the  execution  by  the  civil  power  imme- 
diately followed,  the  term  waa  transferreil  to 
tlie  execiitii)ii  Tir  unii  r  to  enhnnrr  a  hi,irl> 
feast  (iay,  nmiiy  hcri  lies  were  fxoruted  tc>- 
pt-tlier  upiin  it.  Imnicnso  iiimilii  r>  attriided, 
and  royalty  often.  The  iiioht  ]>rilliant 
/(=  wn-s  at  "Madrid,  in  IfWO,  before  Charles  II. 
During  the  18tli  ceuturr  a«/o-do-/rt  dwreaseii, 
and  the  last  one  probably  took  place  in  Mex- 
ico. 1815.  In  Spain  alonu,  from  1481-1808,  ac- 
oordlng  tottie  accounts  puUfaliedfai  1884, 84,- 
488  penona  ware  puUicnr  or  aaerctly  eaaeated, 
and  S88.S14aeotciioed  to  impriMnnwnt  for  life 
or  to  the  galleys.  The  victims  wore  a  yel- 
low coat  like  a  sack  (ganbenito  —  aaco  benaito) 
with  |>i(-tiires  of  flames  on  It.  Those  who  ap- 
peared in  tlie  procession,  but  were  to  be  re- 
feaaed,  had  a  similar  coat  Tvith  the  cross  on  it. 

AataMarQrnoAuui  Sanotomm,  terms  used 
to  deacritae  tM  Vtnt  of  the  early  martyrs  and 
of  later  saints  In  the  eartrCathoUo  and  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church.  Theorfcln  of  these 

was  the  naturul  and  commendable  desire  to 
preserve  the  nu-inory  of  those  who  had  Ijorne 
witni-s.s  to  the  truth  at  the  co«t  of  their  liv<  s, 
and  to  incilti  later  generations  to  imitate  th(  ir 
example  of  Hclf-deuying  devotion.  The  <  arli- 
est  specimens  are  founn  in  the  '  Martyi  tloms" 
which  have  come  down  from  the  period  of  the 
first  persecutions,  those  of  Polycarp,  of  the 
Christians  at  Lvons,  and  Viennc  in  Gaul,  of 
Justin,  etc.  That  of  Folycm-p  describes,  in  a 
style  appropriate  to  ttie  times  and  dmun- 
stanccs,  the  various  incidenta  of  bla  appralien' 
sion,  trial,  and  death,  with  the  addition  of  ser- 
eral  iniranilous  jnirticxilars  which  have  the  air 
of  later  additions.  Cyprian's  Letters  give 
()th(  r  information  aboiit  martyrdoms  of  the 
most  valuiililf  cliaracter.  The  custom  of  cele- 
brating till-  ini  iiu'iy  of  the  martyrs  upon  the 
day  of  their  death  led  to  Uie  formation  of  cal- 
endars in  which  simply  the  names  of  the  mar- 
ten were  recorded  at  the  jnoper  dates.  To 
turn  were  added  suteeqwafly  wseounts  for 
purposes  of  edification,  aometimes  read  in  the 
churches.  Buch  accounts  were  amplified  with 
little  njprd  for  the  exact  historical  tnith,  till 
In  the  Riddle  Ages  the  Icgcnda  of  the  saints 
became  the  repositories  of  the  poetic  fancies  of 
the  day.  Still,  the  historical  spirit  of  the  earli- 
est record.s  lufi  noL  at  any  time  wholly  <lisaj>- 
pearwl.  Po\n'.  Gehihius  (lllH-19)  eoiniilaiuid 
of  the ronditionof  the  aecountsof  hisilay.aiul 
others  .sought,  with  a  literar}'  purpose  rather 
than  a  religious,  to  des<-ribe  worthily  the  lives 
of  many  great  men  of  the  Church.  Such  were 
many  Qreelt  lives  of  the  chief  heroes  of  early 
nonaaUcism.  And  when  the  Terival  of  learn- 
ing came,  and  the  moddaof  daasical antiquity 
were  studied,  there  arose  a  new  atyle  of  ticat- 
ing  the  martyrologics,  which  colmniirted  hi  the 
great  undertaking  of  the  Jesuits,  John  Bol- 
land  (b.  at  Julemout.  near  Li^ge,  Belgium, 
Aug;  18, 1686 ;  d.  at  Antwerp,  tept  18. 16619 


and  his  associates,  to  describe  the  lives  of  all 
the  saints,  grouped  under  months,  according  to 
the  day  of  their  dcaili  uv  fi  sti\al,  wliich  )ias 
resulKnl  in  the  series  kimwii  a.s  the  Artti  Siinc- 
(uruiii,  eonipri.ving  now  (>3  folio  vnluin««, 
which  wa-s  l)egun  in  the  year  1643  at  Antwerp. 
The  resources  of  the  order  were  all  employ«-d 
to  gather  the  most  complete  collection  uf 
materials,  and  an  institution  was  established 
at  Antwerp,  which  perpetuated  itself  and 
labored  at  its  tasic  for  more  than  100  yean, 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  order  brouat  the 
work  to  a  temporary  close.  In  this  penod  the 
work  had  Ikku  prosecuted  to  Oct.  7,  and  oc- 
cupied 49  volumes.  It  was  characterized  bj*  a 
great  degree  nf  historical  faillif uhu-s.s.  The 
dogmatic  position  of  its  authors  wa.s  not  so 
rigidly  luaintaitied  as  to  lead  thein  to  cimeeal 
or  distort  the  manifest  truth,  'l  lie  freedom 
and  the  lofty  jiride  and  indep^'ndeiK'e  of  the 
Jesuit  Onlcr  in  its  relations  to  the  Cathnlic 
CInirch  co-operated  to  rond<r  it  someAshut 
careless  of  the  prejudices  and  doctrines  of 
some  theologians,  and  of  some  rival  Olden  hi 
the  church.  Thus,  it  diadoaed  witboot  oon- 
punclion  the  worthleasness  <rf  the  Oarmdltea* 
claim  to  date  ftom  the  time  of  BUjah.  Learn- 
ed introductions  and  commentaries  added  to 
the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  an<l  will  remain 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  hi>-t<iry  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  ]>arficular.  In  is;n  the 
work  was  resumed  by  the  re-established  order, 
hut  u  lacks  the  freedom  utA.  yalne  of  the 
earlier  series.  F. 

AetaofFOata.  Sec  PmoDBProiiAJHA awo 

.Vrornvi'ii.K. 

Acts  of  the  AposUss,  the  fifth  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  the  author  of  the  third  goapel,  of 
whldi  It  la  a  oonthraathn.  Itatheme ta  the 

fotuding  of  the  Christian  Church  among  the 
Jews  by  Peter,  among  the  Gcntlica  by  Paul, 
and  it  extends  from  the  As^  ensinn  of  our  Lord 
to  the  tir^t  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  in 
Rome.  It  is  not  a  complete  narrative,  as  is 
shown  by  its  omi.>»sii>n  of  manv  occurrences  of 
which  we  learn  fnvm  the  epistle.s,  yet  it  is  ijiiite 
full  enough  to  elTect  it.s  purj)ose  of  sitting 
forth  the  development  of  the  ehur(  h  from  the 
metropolis  of  .liidaism  to  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Its  credibility  was  powerfully  sus- 
tained by  Dr.  Palcy's  origioisl  work.  Jbrm 
PaulitM  (1790),  in  which  the  existence  of  a  vn* 
ricty  of  undesigne<}  coincidences  between  thia 
narrative  and  the  A{K)stoHc  Epistles  waa  made 
to  show  that  the  book  could  not  posall^]^  bon 
cunningly  devised  fable.  During  the  present 
centurj'  it  has  l>e<  n  n  jicatedly  attackcnl  on  the 
ground  that  it  wjis  not  a  colorles,s,  impartial 
histnry,  but  <■(  hhih's.mI  for  ii  inirimx',  lieiiifr  <ii  - 
signeii  to  hring  Judulsts  ami  i'auliuist.s  into 
fraternal  relations.  Hence  its  date  is  put  in  the 
second  century,  when,  inorder  to  cement  more 
and  more  the  union  of  Jodaizers  with  Gentile. 
Christiana,  this  book  appeared,  not  only  select- 
ing such  eotlaiing  matmals  as  suited  tta  aim, 
but  even  inventing  them  when  thoy  were  not 
at  hand.  This  theory  was  nned  by  Dr.  Fer- 
dinand Raur,  •with  vast  learning  and  bmind- 
less  acutcuess.  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  carry 
allbeforeit;  hut  tthaa  been  ahownthstita 
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Imselem.  that  many  of  the  pheiioueuiaddtieed 

in  f&voT  are  imasriuary,  while  the  others  are 
for  the  moet  part  suRceptible  of  e.xplatiation, 
that  exegi'ticnilv  it  untenaMe,  aiul  that  its 
doclrini-  of  "  K-mlrncy"  is  piislu-d  to  cxtnivii- 
gant  ku>;ths.  Tlir  time  and  place  of  com- 
position are  iinccrtuiii.  An  U  extends  to 
tlie  second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  it  could  not  have  beea  written  prior  to 
A.D.  06.  and  probably  was  compoMdMon  after 
that  date.  The  text  is  in  a  wone  oondition 
thaa  dmt  of  any  other  book  of  Uie  KewTcata- 
xaent,  owing  doubtiiMi  to  the  ttamiHidf  oopj- 
Ista  to  harmonise  Tariant  aocoanta  and  femove 
apparent  ditHcnItics.  InstnnccR  of  int^rpola- 
tlon,  removed  in  the  Revixed  Version,  may  be 
teen  in  chap^.  viii.  37.  ix.  5,  6.  xxlv,  6-8, 
xxviii.  29.  The  mo'^t  useful  eomiaentaries  re- 
main those  of  Alexander  i  X  Y.,  185fl)  and 
Hackctt  (Andover,  IHol  ;  rev.  ed.  1877).  C. 

Ad'<aLb«rt  (properly  Woytech,  the  comfort 
ef  Ih^"  /i"»f),  h.  at  Pnifnie  about  956;  l»erame 
hishop  then*,  9H3  ;  went  iis  miHaionary  to 
Prutwia,  997 ;  murdereil  n«ir  Kiiniirsberg, 
April  23,  997.   Ue  ia  udled  the  ApoeUe  of  the 


Aiiamdbm.  or  A^wiiirf,  a  Onoatle  aed  fai 

the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  which,  as 
a  manifestation  of  its  superiority  over  the 

tenipt.uiiitis  of  tlic  tle-sh,  had  both  sexes  app«  ar 
naked  in  its  relitrio\is  arn'mblies.  This  kujmtI- 
ority  attained,  it  permitted  the  mo«t  promise  ii 
OU.S  intercourse.  A  similar  sect  appcanMl  in 
Bohemia  hi  the  time  of  Ziaka  (lISl),  wblch 
has  8ur\'ive<l  to  our  own  day.  P. 

Adams,  Sarah  Fuller  Flower  [Mrs.  Will- 
iam  l>ridi;eH  Adaius],  b,  ut  Great  Harlow, 
KsM-x.  Eng.,  Fi  ll.  '22.  1S(>5  ;  married,  \KU  ;  d. 
hi  I..>ii(ii>ii  cf  01  ii-mnption,  Avi?:.  14,  1H4H. 
She  wnjte  consideralile  poetry-  ;  licr  principal 
poem  was  IVciVi  perj)ftua  (London,  IWl) :  her 
principal  hymn,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

Adama,  Thomas,  Puritan,  whom  Soiilliey 
pronounced  to  l>e  "  the  prose  Shaki'speare  of 
Puritan  theologians  ;"  birth  and  death  uncer- 
tain as  to  ibne  and  place  ;  tl.  1612-^8  ;  d.  a.s 
rector  of  St.  Bennet'a,  Loudon.  (See  bis 
Prncticul  Works,  w.  Dr.  Angus'  Memoir, 
£din^  lB61-6ii,  8  Tola. ;  and  bie  CemunUtrjf 
on  S  reter.ed.  Sherman,  London,  mS.) 

Adams,  WilUam,  b  at  E.veter  (?).  1814  ;  d, 
at  Bonchurcli,  Isle  of  Wight.  Jan.  17.  1M8. 
Took  double  first-class  honors  at  Oxford,  1836  ; 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college  (Mer^ 
ton),  1837  ;  viuir  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Kast, 
ISIO :  at  Bonchuicb.  1848.  Ue  wrote  Tk$ 
Shadow)  of  tht  Onm,  London,  1848 ;  IStb  cd.» 
1868  ;  and  other  very  popular  rdisloUB  worka 
of  the  kind,  collected  under  \\i\c,'f!aer«d  Alt*- 
goriet.  London,  1K49  (w.  ^Memoir) ;  Chedc 
trans.,  Athens,  1877  ;  rep.,  N.  Y. 

Ad'*«I-bert,  or  Al'-de-bert,  a  powerful  ftf^ 
poomt  of  Boniface.  Uw  ApoaUe  of  Gerroai^, 
m  bb  efforta  to  nauo*  franoe  to  obedlcnoe 
to  the  ace  of  Rome.  Be  waa  aald  to  bave  tbo 
power  to  work  miracles,  but  Boniface  cbargea 
iiim  with  deception  and  ^vitli  various  errors 
and  her(»sles,  some  of  \vlii(  li  are  inconsistent 
with  each  otlier.  He  w  as  not  stn  iiUous  in  his 
observance  of  auricular  cunfes-sion,  and  en  et- 
e<l  churches,  etc.,  against  the  practice  of  Won- 
iface.  After  a  avnodical  condemnation  at 
Soissons,  744,  wUdl  Boniface  could  not  get 
executed,  he  was  condemned  at  Rome  hf 
cotmdl,  but  without  a  proper  and  fair  IriaL 
Fram  Ibis  time  be  disanpenrs  fnm  bistoiT. 
He  fs  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  at  Folda, 
and  to  have  e»cap«Hl.  F. 

▲d'-«l*heid,  St.,  daughter  of  King  ^Rudolph 
n.  of  Burnnndv  ;  b.  U31  ;  d.  Dec.  1(5,  909. 
She  was  married  at  16  to  Lotliair  (d.  950).  son 
of  King  Hugo,  of  Italy  ;  imprisoned  by  Be- 
rengar  II.,  of  Ivrea,  because  she  refused  to 
marry  his  son  Adellx-rt,  but  escaped  and  found 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Otto  I.,  later  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  marriml  her  9r)l.  Her  in- 
fluence' WiLs  (;ri  at  uiul  .^alutar}'  during  Ua 
reign  and  IIkm^o  of  his  son  and  grandMin. 

Ad'-«-o-da-ta«.  1.  The  son  of  Augui^tine 
of  Hippo.  3.  ▲  monk.  Pope  in  878,  d.  678. 
who  zealously  defended  tbedootrlne  or  the  two 
wills  in  Christ.  Y. 

Adiaphora,  things  indifTcrenf — i.r.,  neither 
commanded  nor  prohihifed  liy  tlie  moral  law. 
Tile  notion  originated  among  the  Stoics,  but 


A<l'«am  (red),  the  name  of  the  first  man,  who 
was  created  by  the  direct  act  of  GckI  (Gen.  ii. 
7).  After  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  he 
came  into  b<^'ing  as  the  crown  of  ereatiou,  not 
fct'ble  and  helpless,  still  less  tts  disj'itsi-d  and 
dying,  but  mature  and  fn  c  from  .sin.  He  was 
made  in  the  image  of  Go<i— that  ts,  a  ration- 
al and  spiritual  being,  free  but  responsible,  a 
distinct  and  holy  personality,  endowed  with 
rtebtaoameas  and  holineas  of  truth.  This 
Twrof  man's  original  state  stands  opposed 
■lOnto  tbe  Romaiuat  doctrine  tiiat  righteoua- 
neaa  wm  a  aonnuitiml  sift  not  bdonging  to 
bla  nature,  and  to  the  Pelagian  theory  that  he 
was  created  without  moral  character.  Made 
of  dust  as  to  his  phvsical  organization,  (J  hI 
breatheti  into  him  a  living  soul,  and  invested 
him  with  dominion  over  the  creatures.  Thus 
he  became  the  representjitivc  of  the  divine  ma- 
jesty, or,  as  the  apostle  fsays  (1  Cor.  xi.  7), 

tlie  glory  of  Qod."  From  him  descended 
Uie  whole  human  noe— a  p^^int  once  hotir 
contested,  but  now  uniTWially  admitted. 
From  him.  too,  came  tlM  Qiifvennl  depravity 
of  the  world.  Qod  made  man  upri^t,  bat  he 
fdl«  and  In  Ms  fall  tbe  many  were  made  do- 
ners. In  Ihb  fact  all  evangelical  Christians 
apw,  though  they  differ  as  to  its  gronnd.  some 
placing  it  in  the  realistic  view  that  all  men 
were  seminally  in  Adam,  others  in  the  cove- 
nant relation  liy  which  he  became  tbe  Meral 
bead  of  his  posterity.  C. 

Adam  of  8t  Vletor,  d.  in  the  abbey  of  St. 

Victor,  Paris,  about  1192  :  poetic  al  works, 
which  prove  him  the  gruateat  llatiii  poet  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  tirst  translaled  faty  w— t^ham 
London,  1881,  3  vols. 

Adas.  Malohior,  b.  at  Grotkm,  In  flnesla, 

;  d.  as  professor  in  Heidelberg,  1628 ; 
author  of  Inta  germanorum  thtotojfontm, 
Heidelberg,  162(t.  a  useful  Ixiok,  containing 
sketches  of  many  theologians,  mostly  P'rotest- 
ant.->.  His  iKiniif*-']  sketcuotLntberwMtaiH- 
lated.  London,  l&il. 
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I  Bol  appear 

The  questtoo  whether 

ble  was  much  diiicussed  among  the  schoolmen, 
Thomas  Amiiiias  denying  it.  at  least,  in  con- 
creto,  but  J)titw  Scntus  alHrming.  Among 
Protestants  tirst  Aiiiiij)/if>riittif  Vontrorrrtjf 
(1548-.%.'i)  turned  tipnn  points  of  (loctrine,  not 
of  momls.  In  tiie  next  cpnlurv  a  stCDiid  con- 
flict aroso  lK:twcH'ii  tlie  Pietists  ami  their  oppo- 
nents, which  tourhitl  the  heart  of  ethics,  since 
il  was  claimetl  that  all  secular  amusements 
should  bo  repudiated  oa  sinful,  but  this  led  to 
DO  result.  Most  of  the  modern  ethical  writers 
dra/  tho  exirteaco  of  adiaphoia.  Hartensen, 
after  quodng  the  worda,  AU&iatit  not  a/faith 
il  tin  (Rotn.  xlv.  28),  adda,  "  All  is  sin  to  mc 
that  do«»  not  proceed  from  the  fundamental 
conviction  whirli  is  thi-.  dotmnhiintr  motive  of 
the  unity  of  mv  life,  and  is  not  in  liarmouv 
trilh  it."  C.  ■ 

▲diaphotiatio  Oontrwray.   Seo  above. 

Adlar,  Faltac,  Ph.1>.  (Heldelbag,  1898} ;  b. 
at  AlKej.  Germany.  Aug.  18, 1851 ;  naduated 

Ht  Columbia  Collesre,  New  York  Cfly.  18T0  ; 

Ix'cjimc  noil  resilient  prnfes.-ior  of  oriental 
liinsruni;es ami  iiterature  iit  L'onn'il  L'uivcrsity, 
Ithaca,  X.  V.,  is;:!;  li  (Hirer  of  the  Society 
of  Ethical  Culture,  New  York  City,  1876. 

Ad'-o>nal,  a  Hebrew  word  (nuf  matter),  ap- 
plied in  Bcriptor^  by  way  of  embience,  to  God 
aiiov«N|KniWidiMaally  rendered  The 
later  Jaws,  lliro«|^  superatitlmia  remeooe, 
uaed  ita  vviveb  to  potot  tlie  inoommmiicable 
nama  Jeiiofali,  oommooly  nndend  Lobd. 

c. 

A-do-ni'-Jah  {mp  Lord  Jah),  tho  fourth  son 
of  David  (3  Sam.  iii.  4).  When  his  fatlier  was 
near  dcatli,  Aduuijah  endejivoreil  to  seize  the 
throne  as  his  succttssor,  but  tiie  plot  wjis  dis- 
coveml  and  thwartinl.  Altliouph  <ondilion- 
ally  spared  by  Solomon,  he  afterward  renewed 
Ills  attempt  dy  seeking  to  many  Abiahag,  the 
▼Irgin  widow  o(  Ua  father,  and  waa  thereupon 
justly  put  to  death  (1  Kings  i.  5  aqq. ;  ii.  18- 
25).  C. 

Adoption  is  a  term  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote  the  relation  fuGod  into  wliich  men  are 
brought  when  they  arc  renewed.  "\Vhcrc^Ls 
before  they  were  aliens  and  outcasts,  now  they 
are  reccivai  into  Uie  family  of  G<mI  and  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
bis  children.  They  are  freed  from  a  servile 
spirit ;  liave  filial  cunlidence  in  Ood  as  their 
father  and  their  portion ;  liava  free  aeoess  to 
hlmatallUmeiaBdinandreainBtanoei ;  and 
reoeiva  the  iplritof  adoption— ,  that  which 
pfodncesthefeelingn  which  children  have,  and 
which,  along  with  this  inward  state,  bears  wit- 
ness directly  to  the  sonship  of  liolievcrs,  and 
thus  a-wures  them  of  their  acceptance  with 
God  ;  consequently  they  know  that  they  shall 
have  the  care  of  a  lieavonly  father  throughout 
life  (Malt.  x.  29,  aO) ;  shaft  receive  such  cor- 
rection and  dis^-ipline  as  may  be  needed  (Heb. 
jdL  5-8) ;  and  finally,  as  joint  heirs  with 
OhiiM,  the  natural  Son  of  God,  shall  enter 
upon  an  inlieritanoe  inoorrupciUe  and  etemaL 
Tnls  Tiswof  adoption  is  now  oomnon  to  near- 
ly aU  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  but 
is  OTerlooked  by  the  Romanists  in  consequence 
of  thdrMeatl^fing  JuetUlaition 


tioo,  and  their  denial  that  a  nan  cut  ever  be 
certafai  that  he  Is  jostiHed  and  in  a  state  of 

grace.  C. 

Adoptionista,  those  believing  tliat  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by  adop- 
tion. Similar  conceptions  are  to  be  found 
among  many  carlv  writers  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  dbriatiau  Chrlstologr.  But 
Adoptio^sm  has  its  place  in  history  from  the 
controversy  which  arose  in  Spain  and  Franco 
at  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  In  opposi- 
tion to  a  certain  'Mi^etius,  wlin  taujiht  that 
i  there  are  tliree  enriioreal  ]i<T>onsin  the  Trinity 
—a  rougii  kimldf  Sabellianism — Eliiwndus  of 
Toledo  tani;lit  tli.it  the  Trinity  is  an  eternal 
di.stini  tion  in  the  (ioilheiwl.  But  in  teaching 
that  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  eternal  Ixigos, 
ho  also  tuught  that  Christ,  according  to  his  hu- 
manity, is  B{)n  by  adoption.  Tliis  is  an  act  of 
grace,  and  unites  the  Son  of  Man  ko  intimatelv 
with  the  Son  of  God  that  ther  are  henceforth 
to  be  called  one  persoa.  The  object  of  the 
doctrine  was  to  secure  the  proper  emphasis 
upon  tlie  liuman  nature  of  Christ,  and  it  se^ms 
:\t  limes  :is  if  E!ip:i:uius  meant fmly  tn  exjiresa 
by  ailoptiou  what  has  usually  Urn  expressed 
by  a.txumpiion.  Yet  the  doctrine  Ls  not  clear, 
and  th(^  unity  of  the  j^  rson  of  Christ  is  not 
properly  protected.  Tlu-  result  is  a  form  of 
conception  which  approinhcs  Nestoriauism. 
The  subject  was  treated  in  several  synods,  and 
£lipandus'  doctrine  was  fiuaily  condemned 
at  Rome  In  800,  after  wMdi  tloie  it  gradually 
dlsap|)eared.  F. 

Adoration  is  an  im|V)rtalion  from  the  East, 
where  il  Is  indigenou.s,  and  applied  to  princes 
and  other  grandees  lu  fore  whom  inferiors 
iM'od  the  kne<;  and  touch  the  ground  withtbdr 
foreheads,  or  kiss  the  liem  of  their  garments, 
or  their  feet.  Alsmider  the  Great  wao  thus 
hanorBdhytheoonmieredPeniaas.  Tfaeori- 
ental  cnstom  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors and  the  popes  since  the  Otli  century, 
who  have  demanded  the  kissing  of  the  feet. 
From  private  life  the  forms  of  ceremonial 
attention  were  tnkeu  into  worship.  esp*>cial- 
ly  before  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints, 
and  the  hon«>r  paid  to  these  was  repre- 
sculed  as  referred  to  the  olijr-i  ts  w  hicli  they 
represent.  The  Koman  Cluirt  h  makes  a  dis- 
tincUon  between,  (1)  dnlin,  "  the  secondary 
▼eneration  to  saints  and  angels  as  the  serrants 
and  special  friends  of  God  (2)  hj/perduiia, 
"  which  is  only  a  subdivision  of  duite.  is  that 
higher  venentMm  whkh  is  given  to  tlie  Blessed 
I  virgin  as  the  most  exaltea  of  mere  creatures, 
1  though,  of  course,  Infinitely  inferior  to  Qod, 
and  mcomparably  inferior  to  Christ  in  his  hu- 
man nature  ;"  and  ('.\)  lutrfiu,  the  "  .supreme 
worshiiidue  to  God  alone,  and  [which]  cannot 
be  transferred  to  any  creatun-  without  the 
horrihle  sin  of  idolatry."  Addis  and  ArnnI  1 
8.  v.,  CultuA.  Cf.  TnMenline  Camins  and  Do 
crecsXXV.  Sees.  (SchaiY.  ('r,"l.i.  liHtiwicj.). 
The  AdanUonoftheHott—i.e..  the  kneelmg 
before  the  upnuaed  wafer  which  is  said  to 
have  been  trsnsfonned  into  the  body  of 
Ohilst— was  tntrodnced  by  Pope  Honorlns  m. 
(d.  1227).  Perprtval  Adoration  means  that  by 
arrangement  some  person  is  praying  in  tha 
chorea  all  the  time. 


(11) 


Ad«am'-m*-laoh  (glory  of  MeUeh^.e.,  Mo- 
liM^  1.  AdeUr  wonlJiipedbjrtlieiiilukUu 
■nti  of  Sepharraini,  who  wen  tnuMporled  to 

l>tomar!a  by  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvil. 
81).  It  is  HuppcMied  tlmt  he  rupreHtintcd  tlie 
•UD,  while -4/i</»Jfft<'/"'/r  (lui-mioni d  in  tin;  sjimc 
TCrae)  represented  tbc  mo.m  ;  uiul  Ixjth  wtTc 
wonbipped  by  the  sjicritin'  of  livinp  rhildn  ii. 
2.  A  son  of  Sennaclieril)  who  conspiml  w  ilh 
liis  brother Shari'zer  to  kill  their  fulljcr,  whirh 
they  arcomplifthed  wliile  he  was  in  the  act  of 
Worship.  Afterward  they  escaped  to  Armenia, 
Mul  EwMT'Hiddon  MOtnrird  tbs  Uikmm  (Im. 

zBCfiLaQu  c. 

A>fM'Hn,  or  Stadrian,  noted  popes  of  flut 

name.  1.  Pope  7TO-796.  His  life  falls  with- 
in theperio<i  of  the  contest  with  the  LombanLs 
nnd  Ihc  e«tal)lbilinu'nt  of  the  Franliish  jiower 
in  Italy.  It  wius  ul  his  request  that  Cluiriiv 
tnagne  entered  Italv.  who,  after  conqutrins' 
Desiderius,  entered  lionif.  and  in  774  r<.in  «itl 
the  doctiment  by  which  I'lpiii  hud  ^'ivin  tlio 
pope  the  rights  of  territorial  sovereignly  in  a 
portion  of  Italy.  The  pope's  rehitions  with 
the  Frankish  kings  did  not  remain  good,  and 
la  hiitnuisacUons  with  the  Eaatern  Bmpire  and 
ttoniliiMiiof  ConstantinoptohedldaOlMK!- 
CMd  in  nndalng  the  rights  be  clKtmed  tn  0»- 
labria.  Sidlj.  and  Illyria.  2.  Pope  867-872. 
Carried  the  struggle  with  Lothaire  II.  of 
Frnncf?  to  an  unsfiii^fac  tory  clow.  His  at- 
tem[)fs  to  mix  in  tlif  iilTiiirs  of  the  Gcnnan 
EuipirL-  ri'xiilud  only  in  huiniliatiun.  luid 
thou^jli  hi-  SI  cuntl  from  the  (Ecumenical 
Couiu  il  of  a  recognition  of  the  primacy 
of  the  pofx-,  lie  saw  Uulgaria  taken  away  from 
him  1^  the  .same  counciL  8^  (Agapctus),  the 
first  pope  to  change  hie  jhudboo  his  election. 
Pope  884-885.  4.  Pope  1164-1150.  An  Eug- 
HMman,  Kiobolae  Braakqwaie,  ear^ylntmrted 
with  Important  missions  for  the  papal  chafr. 
Created  pope,  he  found  the  city  of  Rome 
under  the  control  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (q.v.), 
who  was  thiully  overcome  only  witli  the  help 
of  the  German  king  Friwlrich  I.,  who  was 
promised  \\w  i;ni>triiii  crown  for  tiiis  si  rvlce  ; 
)ut  the  pride  or  the  tmpcror  and  the  arro- 
cance  of  thu  pope  mon  brought  IIk^h;  sillies 
into  contlict.  A  inisundcrHtanding  as  to  a 
word  employed  by  the  po|M!  in  a  letter  nearly 
caused  the  Hcparation  of  the  (krmau  from  the 
Bonau Church,  and  when  Fritdriclihad  come 
to  Ita^  and  estaltliahed  the  imperial  power 
than,  the  oonteit  oontfaiuad.  and  waa  only 
mvNBted  from  taking  on  aserhnia  cast  bjr  the 
death  of  the  pope.  (See  life  bjHfehaid  Raby, 
London,  1849.)  5.  (Ottobono  Ficschi)  Poix- 
1276.  6.  {I)e<lcl?).  Pope  152^^-152,3;  b.  in 
Utrcchl,  .studied  th('<iloj;y  and  anion  law  as 
well  a.s  philosophy  at  Louvniu.  He  nuwle  him- 
self sfH  t  iiilly  versetl  in  Thomas  Aquinas  ami 
Peter  Lonibird.  Professor  at  Lou  vain,  he  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  ecdesiaslical  pceiUni,  be- 
came tutor  to  Charles,  afterward  the  emperor, 
la  1507.  and  in  1520,  after  havhig  become  a 
Bpaniah  bishop,  hewasoMde  Bwent  of  Spain. 
Hbtb  he  auffeied  mudi  from  ue  Jealousy  of 
those  about  him.  and  whon  transferred  to  the 
papal  chair  found  himself  auain  among  un- 
fririKily  surroundings.  Thoueh  lie  l)a<I  pro- 
uouuccd  agaiiutt  Luther's  writings  and  did 
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not  wish  to  effect  any  dumge  In  the  doetitna 
of  the  otaufoh,  he  waagieeied  tar  the  frienda 
of  reform  with  antte$atloiia  of  efficient  ser- 
vice ;  but  though  there  was  even  u  ^-mall 
l>arty  in  the  college  of  cardinals  in  fuvor  of 
rcfiiria.  all  his  elTnrls  wcro  wrecked  by  tiic 
sti  iidy  opjKjsilion  of  his  ndvis^  rs.  He  coukl 
not  put  an  end  to  the  al)U.s<>  of  indul>,'ence8  or 
to  niurriiigo  dispt'nsations,  biuce  to  do  the  one 
would  Ik-  to  yiehl  to  the  denian<ls  of  heretics, 
and  to  do  the  other  would  Ik;  to  invalidate  the 
financial  promises  already  made  by  his  prede« 
oeasor.  When  he  addressed  the  Diet  at  Nu- 
remberg, la  1522,  agaiaat  the  Luthenio  heraj. 
hb  ooafesafonsof  the  need  of  reform  rendered 
hie  ezhortatlom  unavailing.  Even  diaries  did 
not  listen  to  his  former  tc;i('h<  r,  and  Iladrian 
died  without  eflectiug  anything,  yet  leaving 
the  example  of  aptooa  and'honest  man.  F. 

A-dal'<laBi,avei7aBcient  city  (Oen.  xzzftil. 
1).  the  lest  of  one  of  the  pettv  kings  smittea 
br  Joshna  (lU.  IS),  famous  for  a  cave  in  its 
vicinity  in  which  I>avid  took  refuge  (1  Sam. 

xxii.  1).  The  traditional  site  of  it  is  Kliurel- 
tuii,  uIhmu  G  m.  s.e.  of  iJethlehem,  but  niuileiu 
geo^TAiihers  put  it  «a  •  Wldj  IS  m.  WCSt  Of 
Bethlehem.  0. 

Adultery.  See  MARSiAoa  xso  DnroMn. 

Adveiil,  the  time  of  tlie  i4>pn)adkof  the  na- 
tivity of  Christ.  The  first  traces  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Idrthday  of  the  Christ  are  to  ba 
f  ooad  about  the  year  MO  hi  the  Boaun 
Chnrdi.  The  eainer  duireh  laid  ao  nuieh 
more  stress  upon  tlie  day  of  the  death  of  Christ 
than  upon  his  birth  that  the  latter  day  obtaiaed* 
recognition  only  slowly.  Since  March  25  (the 
sprinjf  equinox)  W!U4  taki  n  hk  the  day  of  the 
creation,  and  so  of  the  Incarnation  also,  the 
natal  day  fell  upon  Dec  25.  The  coincidence 
of  the  day  with  the  fea.st  of  the  sun  was  re- 
garded fliisof  significanre,  since  ChrLst  is  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  heathen  customs 
of  giving  presents  to  children  upon  that  day 
easily  passed  over  into  the  church.  The 
period  «l  "  Advent "  la  now  obMrvad  hi  the 
Greek  Chardi  from  Nor,  11,  In  other  draidNB 
from  Nov.  80,  till  Christmas.  It  was  formerly 
oljMcrvcd  almost  as  strictly  as  Lent,  but  the 
nde  is  not  now  enforced.  P. 


They  aroae  out  of  the  promul- 
Winlan  mUer  (q.v.)  and  hla 


AdToathrta. 
gation  bgr  Rer. 

HSBodatea  (a  mlntotnr  anunheriag  700X  from 
188S  to  18M.  of  the  belief  IliatlheTetani  of 

Christ  is  personal,  desirable,  and  near  at  hand. 
They  accept  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  lake  the  IJihle  a.s  iluir  creed, 
holding,  in  common  with  other  C  liristiaiiH.  to 
ail  the  fundamental,  cardinal,  and  evuii^'t  licat 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  hut  rej<  ct  a 
millennial  era  and  return  of  li^nul  prior  to 
Christ's  advent.  The  promised  kingdom  is 
literal  and  future  ;  the  scheme  of  redemption 
includes  the  earth,  which,  refined  by  fire,  with 
the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  fonoa  the  eternal 
abode  of  the  aavad.  TbqrbelleTOhi  thaevan- 
gelication  but  not  to  the  ooavenloB  of  the 
world  jirior  to  the  cntl,  publish  overW)  period- 
iculH,  Hii'l  MS  they  hold  that  fulfilled  prophecv 
points  to  I  he  speedy  end,  regard  their  work 
not  so  much  the  building  of  a  denomination 
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U  givine  world-wide  -warning;  to  all  nun. 
Our  Lord's  return,  ami  not  di-utii.  is  the  j)t  ri(Kl 
of  full  reward  and  tb«  hope  of  the  church. 
They  are  congregational  la  forcnuiMllt,  and 
■U  an  immeruonuta. 

An  Independent  and  undenoniliiatioiial 
Scriptural  Tract  Repository  exists  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  that  publUhes  The  GhHHian,  month- 
ly circulation  2-'>,000,  and  issues  adventiial 
and  premillennial  literature  and  anti-infldel 
works. 

The  follow  ing  drnominatlona  belong  under 
the  gcnernl  hcul  <<f  Ailveuditl  b/MBioa  of 

their  essential  agreenieut : 

I.  EvANOKLicAi.  AoTBtmsm. 

TTie  original  body  who,  with  William  Mil- 
ler, adopted  the  Dei  I  .riition  of  Principles  w?t 
forth  in  conference  ut  Albany,  N.  Y..  1845, 
and  in  1858  formed  the  Ameriain  Millennial 
As-sociation  to  print  and  circulate  literature  on 
ewliiitology.  A  wct  kly  \y.i\n  r  called  The  Sign* 
the  Time*  was  (stablLshMl  in  1840,  by  llev. 
V.  Himcs,  at  Boston,  Mass.  It  was  after- 
ward called  Ths  Aicfnt  Herald,  now  Mmiah't 
Btmtd.  It  fa  the  oMart  ptwnniBniiial  abaei  in 
JLflMvicfta 

DooTimnB.— They  put  great  practlod  and 
motive  ralue  upon  the  event  of  the  Lord's  re- 
turn, and  reject  a  previous  millennium ;  the 
nenrina;  advent  should  be  proclaimed  fur  and 
M'ide  to  all  men  ;  tlie  Israel  who  returns  is  the 
saveil  Israel  and  true  heirs  with  resurrected 
Abraham  ;  the  saints  will  live  and  relRU  on  a 
paradisiacjU  earth.  They  differ  fnttn  all  other 
•Adventista  in  holding  to  tlie  consciousness  of 
the  dead  in  Hades  ana  eternal  suffering  for  the 
kat ;  immortality  is  a  huhar  nade  of  life  in 
glory  conditioned  on  falu  In  Curtat,  widle  Ibll 
fawards  and  puniahmenta  are  only  beatowed 
at  the  judgment  day.  They  saeK  to  Indoc- 
trinate all  believers  with  the  ifllpovttuioe  of 
sound  eschatological  views. 

Numbers. — They  arc  found  in  most  of  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada  :  have  about 
100  scattered ehnnilwai  00  praadien,  wd 5000 
members. 

Their  organ  is  MrMinh't  AraU^  BoatOD, 
Mass.;  weekly  issue,  .SOOO. 

LmSATITKB.— H.  F.  Hill.  TheSainfilnher 
Umu,  Boaton.  ia53  ;  D.  T.  Taylor.  Tlu  Jieif/n 
4f  OkrUt,  Peacedalc.  R.  I..  1855,  11  Ih  1000 
OMO),  Boaton ;  Josiah  LUch.  J)imu$i0»on  the 
mBinduM,  Boston,  n.d.  (between  l8e(Mi6). 

II.  AdvBKT  CHRI8TIAN8. 

The  believers  took  this  name  in  1861,  when  a 
Qaaeral  Amdatlon  waa  fonned.  Tliej  have 
•  Pnlriintfcm  Sodaty  at  Boaton,  IbM..  with 
an  laTesled  capital  of  $81,000 ;  organised  a 

Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  Sociefy  In  180S, 

and  recently  a  Biblical  Institute  for  instruction 
in  revealed  theology,  the  method  at  pn-wnt 
bein^  Chautauqurtii, 

DooTRiXE. — A  neflrin\'  advent  and  holiness 
are  made  prominent  ;  thi-  Lord  eoim  s  sudden- 
ly and  soon  ;  until  he  comes  the  dead  sleep  in 
vnoonscious  repose  ;  immortality,  not  now  in 
ana.  is  conditioned  upon  receiving  Christ,  and 
baatowed  only  upon  the  holy  at  advent  and 

imnnctloaj  all  evil  aoafa  wlU  utterly  peridi 


in  (Jehenna  lire  ;  the  pure  will  live  endlessly. 
In  all  essentials,  they  believe  witli  other  Chris- 
tians ;  make  much  of  Sunday -schools,  and  aro 
free  and  simple  in  worship. 

NuHBBRS.— No  thorough  census  has  ever 
been  made.  They  arc  found  in  all  the  States, 
Canada,  EufaBd.  Ireland,  and  India.  Tbtanlj 
oonfereooea  Inddde  400  preacheia,  OOOdnmh- 
es,  and  15.000  members,  with  na  maqyiDOn 
scattered  and  not  enrol  U-d, 

Their  chief  or>;an  is  Thi'  W'vM'it  Crin't, 
B(kSton,  MjVis..  established  1H.">4  weekly  Lssue, 
10,.')00  ;  Our  Ifoj^,  .Minneapolis.  Minn'.,  1889. 
At  Yarmouth,  Me.,  the  hk'riptural  Publication 
Society  Issues  tracts  in  15  lanjrua^^es.  The 
Advent  Cbristian  literature  includes  25  bound 
volunwa  ttid  liW  pamphlets  and  tracts. 

LtTBHATUML— J.  C.Wellcome.i/wtofy  ^t** 
SeMnd  Attoent  Me^mge,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1874 ; 
Charles  L.  Ives,  The  BmihelriM^tK$aMa, 
Philadelphia.  1877 ;  B.  A.  Btodnoan,  Our 
IIo}^.  Boston,  IHHj  ;  Mrs.  L.  C.  McKinstrey, 
The  World't  Grtut  Kmpins,  Haverhill.  Mass., 
1887. 

III.  Hevknth  Day  Adveutists. 

They  arose  in  IM."*.  established  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  a  immr.  Advtnt  Jieriev)  and  Sab- 
bath HtsnUd,  in  1860.  a  publishing  association 
there  in  IMO,  a  <3eneral  Annual  Conference 
having  an  cxecntive committee  of  seven  in  1863. 
founded  a  Health  Institute  andjournal  in  1866. 
I  an  Educational  Soeie^  and  fxmign  IQaslon 
I  Board  in  1874^  and  haine  nomerous  auxHiaiy 
societies,  all  aOTve. 

DocTRiNK. — The  seventh  day.  or  Saturday, 
is  Sabbatical  and  obligatory,  the  moral  law 
perpetual  ;  man  is  not  immortal,  the  dead 
sleep  in  unconsciousness,  the  unsaved  truh' 
die  till-  scrnnd  death.  They  practise  feet- 
washirii.'  i.lohri  xiii.  4-17)  and  acctept  the  gifts 
(2  Cor.  xii.,  £ph.  iv.).  The  two-horned  per- 
secuting bMMfc  of  Rot.  xiii.  11  is  this  govern- 
ment ;  a  season  of  oppression  for  Sabbath- 
kfepers  impends  ;  the  millennial  m%tt  vhldl 
opana  with  Christ's  coining  fa  not  on  Mith, 
li«t  itt  the  boly  city  in  the  aldea ;  the  world 
made  new  abides  forever.  The  tithing  sya* 
tern  is  maintained,  and  great  attention  |Mid  to 
health,  tempcnuwe,  fiabbath-sdMiol,  aiid  mia- 
sion  work 

They  have  7  publi.shing  houses,  located  in 
America,  Kurope.  and  .\ustralia,  issue  2C  pe- 
riodicals in  8  ditTerent  laniiuatres.  of  which  14 
are  in  the  United  States;  capital  invested,  $600.- 
000  ;  have  a  literature  of  77  bound  volumes, 
with  numerous  pamphlets  and  tracts.  Sani- 
tariums in  8  States  have  an  investment  of 
$830.000 :  educational  inatitutiona  hi  0  Btatea 
investing  flSO.OQO.  Chief  denominational 
organ.  The  Advent  Jtmew  and  Satibath  Hur- 
ald.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  circulates  weekly 
iJOOO. 

Ni'MBEHS. — There  are  32  conference*;,  901 
churches,  400  ministers,  a  total  enrol  I'd  niem- 
l^ershlp  of  20,112,  with  some  4000  scuter.  d. 

LiTERATCHK.— .John  Ncvins  .\n<in  \v^ 
<»ry  of  the  SttM<ith  and  Fint  Day,  Battle 
Creek.  1862.  2d  ed.  1878  ;  Mrs.  Ellen  G. 
White.  Th»  Onat  OnUrottrM,  1870 ;  Uriah 
Smith,  Tkovfhtt  an  ])mM  mm  tifa  JfaarfaWwi, 
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IV.  Chitbch  of  God. 

A  aeoetliDf  branch  of  the  Sevrath-Daj  Ad- 

Tcntlstii,  established  in  Missouri,  with  SUm- 
berrv  as  a  centre,  1866  ;  reject  th«  ▼ialoos  and 
appricatioa  of  Bar.  ziiL  11-17  io  the  United 

States. 

NcMiiKUH.  -Have  4  ci inftTenct-s  in  4  States, 
27  prciu;ht'r8,  churcliL-s.  ami  200()  mnn- 
bers. 

Their  orinn  is  Adtent  and  iiabbath  Advocate, 
fitubeny.Jio.,  ertdtUdwd  UW;  taniM  000 

Gopiea. 

LiTERATtTRE. — A.  F.  Duggef,  Bible  Sabbath 
J)tfended,  Marion,  la..  1881  ;  Jacob  Brinker- 
hofl,  KingAm  of  Heaven  Upon  Earth,  1882  ; 

W.  C.  Lonfr.  Thi-  End  of  the  Ung<^dly.  1886. 

V.  LiFX  AKD  ADTKKT  UkIOH. 

Bdlevm  wen  found  In  1848,  the  Union 
was  formed  in  New  York  city,  and  an  organ, 
The  Herald  of  Ufe,  established  there  in  1864. 

DocTRrNE.  — I  tier  death  is  the  deatinj  of 
mortal  man.  who,  if  out  of  Christ,  rises  not 
from  tlir  ^ravc,  Xk'wvz  udjudcHi  to  a  sleep 
eternal  ;  the  deiui  in  Christ  will  rise  to  im- 
mortality. 

NuMBBBa.— In  America  and  Great  Britahi 
there  are  estinnlodlo  beSOpnaclum  andfiOOO 

memliers. 

Their  organ  is  The  Herald  of  l.iff,  Spring- 
fleM,  MMk,  ettablidied  1864  ;  circulates  1000 

I^KATiTKB.— O.  8.  Halsted.  The  ThaoUtgy 
tfthe  BiNe,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1860 ;  DUeumion 
Mioem  Jfate  ffrmlAiMl/.  T.  Ourrt,  Boston, 
1868. 

VL  Ao«-To  CoME  Adventists. 

A  branch  of  the  school  of  Millcnnarians ; 
eaUbllslied  a  weekly,  The  Bettitution,  in  1851. 
but  although  individual  believers  existed  iu 
an  parts  of  the  country,  they  were  not  or- 
fubednntUin  1868del«lnifKnn  IS  States 
met  In  Philadelphia,  ana  UumA  n  union 
known  as  the  Cf^neral  ConfereoosofClNlldies 
of  God,  with  variou.s  auxiliary  so<4et1es. 

DixTHiSK. — Man  Ls  mortal  ;  tin- lifi  t  ti  rnal 
Ir  alone  for  the  j:oo<l  ;  the  uiisjivcd  ^\  ill  truly 
and  forever  die.  TIk;  niilh  iini\nii,  wliii  h  Ix-irins 
at  Christ'H  advent,  Ls  a  probationary  and  nii.xed 
UL'e  ;  the  Jews  receive  Jesus  a»  the  true  Mes- 
siah, are  given  the  Holy  Land,  establish  Jeru- 
salem, and  become  the  head  of  the  nations ; 
evil  kingdoms  perish,  but  all  the  unevainel- 
iied  wflTba  oOM  aalntion  duzli«  tiielDOO 


NuMBBSs.— Th^arefoviid  InWSIelea  and 

Canada,  with  some  50  draiches*  40  pmdMn, 

and  4000  members. 

Thi  ir  rtrLTiri';  are  :  The  Rettitution,  Plym- 
outh. Itul. ,  circulation  1000  ;  27*c  Hack,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  :3O0Oi  VSmb  ^Ohm,  8100^70, 
rf.  Y.,  tMKM). 

LiTKu.KTt-KE.— J.  P.  Ww  thee,  The  Coming 
Age,  Chicago.  111.,  1884  ;  Wiky  Jones,  Thana- 
ioptit^vSldk,  Va.,  1881.     1>.  T.  Tatiar. 

AdfWit  Chriitlana.  Sor  Apventisth 
Advocate  of  the  Ohurch,  a  secular  pi  rsrjn 
Intru.stcd  with  thr  i  vicriial  prolwtion  of  llic 
church  or  of  an  <  c<  Ic-.^iasiical  in.stitutioD.  The 
office  sprung  out  of  the  ancient  idea  of  the 
Gennan  law  that  onl j  those  who  were  capable 


of  bearing  arms  could  appear  in  tluir  own 
name  Ixfore  the  courts.  The  clerjry  were  in- 
capable of  Ijeuriiig  arms,  and  were  therefore 
reckoned  among  those  noedini:  an  uti\orat('. 
At  first  such  an  officer  wu.s  apt>ointeii  by  the 
founder  of  a  church  or  otiier  foundation,  or 
the  king  as  head  of  the  state  appointed  him. 
Later,  on  account  of  the  conflict  at  Interests 
which  mMit  arise  between  tlie  advoeele  and 
the  draita,  tlie  right  of  nominatloB  was  given 
to  the  latter.  But  the  advocates  continued  to 
use  their  oillce  for  their  own  advantage  and  to 
infringe  ujx)n  the  rights  of  the  churrit.  so  that 
the  institution  was  an  injury  rather  than  an 
advantage,  till  aboiit  1800  it  was  laigelr  nod- 
ifled.  P. 

Advocatus  Del,  INaboU,  officers  appobted 
when  investigations  preparatory  to  the  canon- 
ization of  aunta  In  tkie  Boman  Chmch  are 
made,  the  latter  to  Mag  uguineBli  wbf  tiie 

person  in  question  shoald  not  be  canouaed, 

the  former  to  defend  him.  F. 

AdvowBon,  the  right  of  jm-Hentation  to  a 
church  or  eccltjsiaslical  Ik  tu  iin-  in  England. 
Advowsons  arc  either  prtHfutatire,  where  the 

Satron  presents  his  clerk  to  the  blRliop  or  or- 
inary,  and  may  demand  that  he  be  instituted 
if  found  canonically  qualified ;  or  eoBatite, 
where  the  bishop  and  patron  are  one  and  the 
same  person,  and  the  ovdlnaiy  collates  or  In- 
stitutes dirrctlv  ;  or  ionoHte,  where  the  bene- 
fice is  under  the  control  of  its  founder,  who 
can  put  the  cli  rk  in  possetnion  without  insti- 
tution or  e.vaminntion  by  the  ordinary.  C. 

JB-gld'-i-osL  St.  (commemorated  Sept.  1), 
Benedictine ;  b.  about  640,  at  Athens,  of  noble 
parents;  lived  as  hermit  near  >i'i.smc8,  nourish- 
ed by  ablod,  nntU  the  Ylsigothic  king,  hunt, 
ing,  discovered  Um,  and  becoining  nmooa 
he  established  the  monastery  of  St.  Giles  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  lived  alone.   He  Is  the 

Sktron  of  oripplsBk  and  ia  identhsal  with  fik 
ilea. 

JEIon  {age),  the  life  or  duration  of  any  thing 
or  person.  In  Gnotttic  use  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  beings  wlii>  emanated  fran  fho  8q> 
prcme  Being.   Sec  Gnosticism. 

JEI-pi'-nns  (family  name  Hoeek),  Johann, 
author  of  the  ^fJjnnidn  Co nt rarer gy ;  b.  at 
Ziesegar.  Brandenburg,  14&9  ;  d.  at  liamburg, 
15.58.  He  embraced  the  Kefornnuion,  becAn>e 
ttiperinteiulent  at  Hamburg,  15;i2,  and  had  a 
controversy  with  his  collcagm-,  GarcRus,  over 
the  question  whether  Chri«t'H  dewent  into  bell 
is  to  t)e  reckoned  as  part  of  his  humiliation  (so 
.iEpinos)  or  exahaUon.  GarcAus  and  bis  fol- 
lowers  were  driven  ont  of  ttie  dty. 

A-e'-rl-us  nnd  tlif  Aftriana.  AFrfns,  a  pres- 
byter at  Scbastf,  ill  Armenia,  oj)p<>sed,  about 
the  year  860,  the  ]in  vailing  <  (inception  in  the 
church  of  juHtitiraticm  by  works.  He  dlsap- 
provcfl  prayers  and  oblations  for  the  dead  and 
compulsory  fasting,  and  condemned  the  dis- 
tinction in  rank  belwe<'n  blsliops  and  priests. 
Persecuted  and  driven  out  from  the  church,  he 
and  his  followers  resorted  to  tiie  cavea  and 

fa-'.nr-';s<'s  of  tlie  foresLs.  P. 
A-e'-tlu8,  AeUans.    See  ArHTS. 
Afleotiona  are  distinguished  from  appetites 

and  desires  in  that  they  go  out  towanl  othor 
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sciisiList'  beinga  and  ialluence  our  conduct 
lo  n  ard  them.  They  are  the  upriogH  tif  action, 
but  have  uusL'lf-regalating  powiir,  and  nucd  to 
be  conlroUed  hy  reason  ana  conscience.  When 
thus  cootrolled  tlicy  arc  tlic  life  and  power  of 
lidigton— that  is,  when  UieraM  fixod  upon 
the  appropriate  oblectn,  ana  in  the  right  de- 
gree, and  with  such  ooMtMicy  U  to  become 
«poiitaiitK)us.  The  chief  duty  of  a  ChrLitian 
iatoriiltivatelioly  iitTi-ctions,  so  that  under  the 
Ruidiui(  (r  of  the  lloly  Spirit  tJicy  shall  intui- 
tively snring  forth  H  the  free,  unhidden  cfTu- 
aiona  of  the  aouL  C. 

JkAnton.  fleeBAraiH. 

Africa,  Oharch  of,  founded  early  in  the  2d 
century.  Its  (  hicf  city  was  Carthape.  where 
Cvprian  wtw  hi^liop.  The  chun  li  l'h  h-  rap- 
itflv,  and  in  2'i-'^  a  syniKi  was  asseiiibliil  of  HI 
bisliops.  Its  end  uime  with  llie  eoiii|iiest  hy 
the  Vandals,  at  the  mmv  time  that  it  lost  it.s 
greatest  man,  Au^stine,  in  4yo.  But  niean- 
time  it  had  wrought  a  great  work  for  the 
churcli.  Here  the  Latin  language  was  first 
enqilorad  hi  the  service  of  tho  church  by 
TertunW.  Cyprian  was  a  great  organizer 
end  a  gTMfc  dtfender  of  the  equality  of  all 
biahops,  aawdlasamartjr.  TbeoUMBttnuM- 
lation  of  the  Bible  Into  Latin  was  probably 
made  in  Africa.  Minucius  Felix  and  Arno- 
biu«  w ere  Afrioins.  And  Augustine  waH Imm 
here,  autl  hero  after  hi.s  conversion  lie  lived 
and  performed  hin  great  and  en  iuriu;:  lalxirs. 
Here,  too,  some  of  the  great  controversies  of 
the  church  were  held,  as  that  with  the  Do- 
natists  (q.v.),  and  particularly  that  with  the 
Pelagians  (q.v.).  (See  Julian  Lloyd.  The 
Jfor^  Africa  Church,  London.  1880.)  P. 


B.  Ohmohi  AMoaa  1 
Bee  If  snKNMBTC. 

See  Jijum  Afbicakos. 


Ag'-a-po  (' '(v -/'(VmO.  'I  nicjil  held  by  the 
early  ( 'liri^iimis  us  ;hi  f  vpn  ssioti  of  their  love 
one  for  iiiinllnT.  It  Was  u  siili>Iaiitial  nifal. 
and  was  often  made  the  ocejuslon  of  providing 
the  poor  with  the  supply  of  their  daily  want«. 
It  was  connected  at  rtrst,  even  in  tht;  npo8tolic 
timeB,  with  the  observance  of  tho  Lord's  Sup- 
per (1  Cor.  zL  SO,  21),  and  was  often  (be  aoenc 
of  diMrder.  Heaee,  early  as  the  bogianfaig 
of  the  td  eealafy  the  two  aervioei  were  sopa- 
laled,  and  the  iov»4<Baals  often  held  in  private 
hou.Hes.  Yet  the  olMcrvanccs  in  diflereni 
lands  were  quite  diverse.  The  persecutions, 
which  reniii  ri  :!  tlie  hoMiiiL;  of  so  long  services 
difficult,  also  had  nonielhing  to  (io  with  the 
aeparation  of  the  love  feasts  from  tlif  sup|M'r. 
Yet  in  Afriiui  the  connection  of  the  two  was 
inaintaineil  for  a  long  time.  But  llnally  th<- 
love-fea-sLs  were  gradually  disused,  anri  by  the 
haginniiig  of  the  t)th  century  seem  to  have  dis- 
^MMared.  The  Motaviaoa  and  Methodists 
bold  what  they  call "  lOTe-feaHi."  which  arc 
reUfkHM  awetuifli,  ta  which  bread  and  water 
Me^litrlbiiled.  F. 

Ag-«>pe'4i,  Ag-a-pe'-tSB  (AtifoMA,  "respec- 
tively, men  who  dwdt  in  Um  lame  houao 
with  deacoaewee.  and  vligiui  who  dwelt  in 
the  same  house  with  mooks.  under  a  pro- 
i  of  merely  spiriUMl  love."  Smith  and 


riii  (  t]ian\.  s.  V,    The  scandal  was  repeatedly 
condemned  by  church  fathers  and  councils. 
Ag-a-pe'-toa.  1.  Fope'885-&M.    He  waa 

sent  by  the  Ostrogotbic  king  to  Constantino- 

rie  to  procure  peace  with  the  empire  in  898. 
n  fliLs  errand  lie  was  not  snccpssfiil.  hot  :»r- 
coniplislietl  what  wa.s  prolmbly  nean-r  his 
lii  iirt.  the  removal  of  the  patriarch  Anihinuis 
fmrn  liis  ej)iseop;il  olliee.  AgaiH"t»is  p<Tsii!uU-d 
X\\r  ciiiiM'rtjr  that  Aulhiiiius lia<l  dec  i  i  him, 
and  that  the  theory  of  .Monophysitism  which 
he  held  was  a  heresy.  Mennim  was  put  in  Ilia 
place  and  consecrated  by  the  pop<'.  The  em- 
peror was  also  led  to  ^ve  Agapctus  a  confca- 
sion  of  Ilia  own  faith,  whteh  the  pope  ap- 
proved. In  themidat  of  tliese  triumphs,  how- 
ever, liedfisd  at  Constantinople.  2.  Pope  946> 
9S5.  Tnrolved  in  the  political  affairs  specially 
of  Franco  and  tJerinaiiy.  F. 

Ag  -a-tha,  St.,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Churcli 
whose  very  liiatorical  existence  is  a  matter  of 
gnikt  doubit.  ^o  la  particularly  venerated  in 
Sicily  and  Booth  Italy.    Her  day  is  set  on 

Feb."  5.  F. 

Ag'-a-tho.  Pope.  fi7«-n82.  He  is  particu- 
larly known  f<ir  his  ]>art  in  the  .s<>llhMiient  of 
the  ^lonothelitie  controversy.  He  llrsl  ob- 
tained for  hinLself  a  large  support  in  the  West 
by  means  of  a  nun>ber  of  Im-al  councils,  and 
then  si>nt  In  080adeputation  toConstanlinopIo 
with  a  letter  preparing  tlte  way  for  a  decision. 
In  .spite  of  all  attempts,  on  the  part  of  En  stem 
MshoiM,  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  their 
doetme,  it  was  finally  cooderoncd,  tntt  in  the 
list  of  heratfcal  patriarchs  wat  inchided  that 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  Honoriua.  F. 

Agbar.    Sec  Aboar. 

Ag«|  OanonicaL  According  to  tho  Council 
of  Irent,  no  one  can  receive  the  tonsure  under 
7,  nor  can  be  ordahied  under  38  as  ntb-dea- 
con,  under  tt  deacon,  under  25  priest, 
under  80  bishop.  In  the  Church  of  England 
a  deacon  must  iw  23,  a  priest  24,  and  a  bTshnp 
;?0.  In  the  Protestant  Epis(  n]ial  a  pri(  st 
must  be  21.  In  tho  Oreek  t  hureii  a  deueou 
must  Ik'  25,  a  priest  30,  aud  a  bishop  alxjvc  80. 

Agenda  is  in  common  use  among  divines 
and  philusophento  signify  the  duties  a  uiau  is 
to  perform  m  contrast  wuh  the  eredeiula,  tlu» 
things  he  is  to  IjeUeva.  Anciently,  tho  term 
denoted  both  the  mam  and  other  parts  of  di- 
vine iervloe.  Thus  it  was  applied  to  the 
nir)rriing  and  evening  prayers,  to  the  ofBce  for 
any  particular  dav,  and  to  the  serA'ice  for  the 
dead.  AftiTwiinf  it  wa.s  gin-n  to  tlie  1)ook 
that  preserilnd  tlic  order  of  worshi|)  (now  sup- 
planti-d  in  th.'  Kom.in  Church  by  the  term  rit- 
ual), and  in  that  jsensc  ptisscd  into  the  Luther- 
an Church,  where  it  is  still  used  to  desiuaialo 
the  service-bodi  for  tiie  guidance  of  minlsien 
in  their  ecclcsiaiticwl  functions.  C. 

Afo-to-ooBM  AArantlala.   Bee  Adtbi- 

TI8TB. 

Ag-nes,  St.,  a  martyr  l>chcadwl  in  tin-  jx  r 
secution  oif  Diocletian  .'about  ao4.  The  legcud 
is  that  having  early  taken  tlie  vow  of  |)erpct- 
ual  chastity,  she  refused  the  suit  of  tlie  son  of 
the  city  prefect  of  Rome.  To  Iwcak  down  her 
opposition,  aha  wu  carried  into  a  brothd  and 
stripped  of  herdothiag,  wImd  her  hatr  minw 
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ulously  pit^w  and  coven-d  her  niikttiiK'SR,  and 
a  ht'HVfiily  trjinnt'iit  of  so  lirilliiml  ulnry  wiis 
givi  ii  lu  r  tliiit  ihccvf^of  those  w  ho  ix;hel(l 
were  ( 'omii  innrd  tn  tlir  tiuiUW*  !W  !l 

aoroercss,  the  Are  liad  no  power  lo  touch  het. 
Her  d«7  is  Jan.  91.  F. 

AgnoStae  (from  v<  rh  "  to  U'  itrnorant"). 
1.  Fnllinvi  T^  nf  iIr'  MoiiophvMtic  ThfuiL-itius, 
(itai  Mii  of  AlfVjindri.'i  (middle  of  the  Olli  ccn- 
lurv),  wlio  tuii.i;ht  that  Jpsus  iii  tlic  days  of  his 
Ik'sli  wiLs  inaonuit  of  inuny  thiii^^s  (cf.  Mark 
xiii.  82).  The  theory  was  rcvivefl  iu  the  Hth 
ocntjry  by  the  Adoptionists.  2.  Followers  of 
the  Arian  TbcopbroDius  of  Cappadocia  (fl. 
870),  who  taagbt  that  God  know  tho  past  by 
xaematf  nd  Uw  fatiite  oolj  Iqr  uaoertaiu 
preBcfoboe. 

Agnoflticism,  n  term  derived  from  the  Greek 
ngnrmtm  ("unknowing"),  is  of  recent  ori- 
gin, bavin:;  been  Migfetited  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley, in  1869,  oa  an  appropriate  designatiou  of 
toe  theological  Tiewaof  himandhisasaociatcs. 
It  dlfleia  from  abaolttle  aoeptlciun  in  that, 
white  the  latter  denies  all  truth,  the  other  aavH 
that  truth  rannot  Ix;  found,  esjK'ciulIy  in  plii- 
iosophy  and  n  ligion.  Tin;  affuostii-  nt  iihcr 
denies  nor  atlirms.  He  Rius  that  tlitrc  are 
mat  tens  iv.Ttuinini;  to  n-IiLnoii  \vhi(  h  ^v^■  not 
onl}'  do  not  know  hut  liave  no  mcunsof  ktn  «  ■ 
inir.  llnit  (he  <'xistenc('  of  jiny  pi  r>on  or  thiuj; 
beyond  and  In-hind  material  phenomena  is  un- 
known, and  with  our  pr^>nt  facultitai  never 
can  be  known.  He  maintains  that  be  \n  not 
an  atheist,  for  he  says  he  does  not  and  cannot 
luow  enough  to  enable  him  to  deny  the  exlat- 
ance  <rf  a  God.  Tha  aaamiog  modeaty  of  this 
position  makes  it  attiactiVB  to  the  hnmatnre 
and  unthinking,  jst  U  is  Open  to  Uw  most  se- 
rious ohjiTiions.  It  is  grossly  looonslfltent. 
The  atrnostie  liejrinH  by  u  e«nfe««ion  of  ifirno- 
rance.  and  tlien  prooewls  to  make  nn  lussertinn 
tlial  itiipiie.s  the  possejiKion  of  universal  knowl- 
edge, for  he  n.ss*unics  to  atiy  what  wdl  Im;  the 
extent  of  man's  kn  iwledge  in  the  future,  yel 
what  we  cannot  diwovcr  our  sui-ccssorn  may. 
Moreover,  to  sny  that  God  is  unknowable  Is 
to  SHT  that  the  L'reator  cannot  make  himwdf 
inteliii^ble  to  bis  creatures,  ami  he  who  thus 
limiu  the  Infinite  imjdks  that  he  himself  la 
possessed  til  ahsoliim  IcBowledce.  So  tliat  for 
from  Agnosticism  being  modest,  it  is  really 
the  most  arrot^nt  form  of  Onoslicism.  It  de- 
nie.s  ulliiniiii'  uml  self-evident  prin<'iple.s,  such 
as  the  n  liilioii  uf  « iiiise  and  eire<  t,  the  dilTer- 
cnce  lietweeii  riuiit  au  l  wron>r,  the  freedom  of 
mun.  the  sense  of  responsiliiliiy.  etc.  Tliese 
art'  first  truths,  and  therefore  the  most  certain 
of  all  truths,  because  not  depending  upon  ar- 

emeot,  but  tbemaeWes  tlie  necessary  prem- 
I  of  all  ar^jument,  shiniog,  like  the  .sun,  by 
their  own  light.  It  paraljraes  fsitb  and  hope, 
the  msiospnon  of  ntuum  activity ;  for  if 
men  know  nothing  of  a  diHne  mler  or  a  fu- 
ture state,  they  have  no  ginirantee  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  nature's  laws,  no  foundation  of  human 
riglil,  no  siipfi  ine  bcinp  in  wliom  to  trust,  no 
hereufler  where  tin- wrnnus  of  the  present  will 
l>e  righted,  but  are  simply  drifting  upon  n 
dreary  and  shun  U  ss  oeean. 

It  destroys  rclision,  wiiich  is  eommuninn 
with  a  peraooal  God,  and  iutrodoces  the  reign 


of  despair.  Pessimism  is  the  natural  re-sidt  of 
A!rno.sti<  ism,  of  wlii(  li  Carlylesaid  tliat  it  look 
ed  like  line  tlour  whieh  would  mnke  ex<'ellent 
bread,  but  if  one  fed  upon  it  he  found  it  to  bi' 
powdered  glass  and  a  deadly  poison.  [.Sec 
OkriaUtadtff  and  A<rno»ticUm — a  €ontrorer$y 
(▼arioua  papeta  by  HuxIot.  Waoe  and  otlien), 
London  and  New  Torlc,  ISW.l  C 

Ag  'nusDei  {TAiiub  of  G"*J),  a  sentence  Imscd 
upon  John  i.  29,  introducnl  into  the  Homan 
liturjry  about  the  year  C"*0.  It  appears  sub- 
stantially, in  its  fullest  {{oniun  form,  in  the 
English  liturgy,  in  the  "  Gloria  in  Excclsis,"  la 
the  second  sentence  :  "  O  Lord,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son,  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.  In  requiem 
masses  the  form  Isaomewbat  changed*  and  for 
tile  phrase,  "  Havo  mercy  upon  us,"  la  sotaitl- 
luted,  "  Give  them  (eternal)  rest."  F. 

Ag'-o-bard,  b.  in  Spain,  779  ;  became  arch* 
1)i'<hop  of  Lvons,  814  ;  d.  at  8aintouge,  Juno 
«.  m).  He  was  cngMed  in  the  manuold  lit- 
erary, tbcolofdcal.  MidpoIitlealBMmmeBtsor 
bis  time.  Hn  opposed  ordeals,  and  in  theol- 
ogy the  Adoptionisis  and  the  doctrioo  of  ver- 
hal  inspiratkin.  (Beo  blawoikainMine,  All. 
/>//.  (iv.)         '  P. 

Agonistici  (arfnger*),  Donatist  fanatics  in 
Africa  in  the  4th  century,  who,  as  ascetics, 
went  around  in  gun.irs  begging,  and  where 
thcr  were  refused  got  what  they  wanted  taj 
raljbery  and  murder.    Abo  Called  €Hre«m- 

edti'nir*. 

Agostlno  da  Montefeltro,  Uomnn  Ciitholic 
"  padre  b.  in  Italy  alwut  is-lo  ;  entered  a 
Franciscan  monastery  al>out  lH(v.">,  in  ennse 
(luence,  it  is  cenerally  supiniMd,  of  his  iniir- 
dcr  in  sclf<lefence  of  the  brother  of  his  be- 
trothed ;  emerged  as  a  preachinj'  friar  after  a 
siloncc  of  20  years,  and  pretuhed  llrst  at  Bo- 
logna, lateral  Florence  and  Koine,  everywhere 
hatfed  as  the  "noodem  Savonarohi.'''  Uia 
sermons  are  reported  in  tim  Italian  newspa- 
l>ers,  and  many  imve  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (London  and  New  York,  1P88-W,  2  series). 

Ag-re(  ruv)-da,  Maria  [Ooronel]  de,  Itoman 
Catholic  ;  b.  at  .Vureda,  Spain.  1(H(2  ;  became 
sister  superior  of  tlie  Franciscjui  convent  <T  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  there  ;  d. 
there,  lOCo.  Iler  MiMiea  Ciuilad  di Dion  (IVr- 
pignan  [France],  1600, 4  vols.;  AntTiv;erp,  1602. 
8  vols.;  French  trans.,  Brussels,  1729 ;  Ger- 
man, Augstmrg,  1768;  Regcn^burg,  1858), 
after  being  called  ln<ipfred  by  the  Franciscans, 
was  condemned  as  dangerous  by  tbo  Sorbonno 
and  the  Inquisition,  but  allowed  by  tbe  con- 
prej^ation  of  thr>  Index  in  lT']!t,  imij  rln  lnnsj 
hy  pone  H'^iii^dict  XIII.  and  lus  succ  ssors 
correct  in  teaching. 

Agriculture  among  the  Hebrews  was  tbe 
basis  of  tbe  commonweiiltb.  Each  family  bad 
its  own  niece  of  ground,  which  coakl  not  be 
sMenalsa.  save fora limited  period.  Thechtaf 
dependence  for  moisture  wss  the  dew  and  the 
drenching  showers  of  tbe  rainy  season.  Tho 
"  early  rain"  usually  Ih  iran  iu  the  latter  part 
of  Tislirl  (SeplemU  r  to  October),  or  sooa  alter 
the  close  of  the  fruit  harvest;  the  "hitter 
rain"  in  Nisan  (March  to  April),  just  Ix  fore 
tlie  barley  harvest  was  palhered.  The  hills 
were  terraced  and  made  productive ;  tp  prevent 
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the  Roil  from  being  exhausted,  tlic  people  were 
cnjoineil  lo  let  it.  lie  fallow  t'vi-ry  Hevciuh 
ytyir.  The  har\t-.i  w;i.-<  iirovL-rtiially  a  si-nsoii 
of  joy.  Grain  usually  t  ut  with  a  sickle, 
liDil  the  glcauiii(;s  won-  left  iw  a  poriion  far 
the  poor  and  the  stranger.  TiircshiuLT  wfts 
moenUly  curried  on  in  the  open  air.  Kitlicr 
UI0  gram  mu  be«teo  out  by  flalk.  or  cattle 
were  dtlven  over  the  straw,  or,  in  later  timc8. 
the  thKlhfalg*elfldEC  was  used.  Winnowing 
was  done  bjr  toanog  the  heap  In  the  air  to 
•epante  the  grain  nom  the  chaff.  There 
were  no  fenctn.  hut  the  bouudariea  were  dc- 
n(»tcd  by  stones  as  landmarks,  the  removal  rl 
wliich  \v:v-^  deemed  a  heinous  wrong.  The 
grii|w  and  tlie  olive  were  enltivated  all  over 
tile  l:ind.  Tin-  former  Ix-sides  the  use  of  il 
when  green,  wax  either  dried  into  cakes  or 
made  into  wine,  wliieh  was  enehwd  in  bottles 
or  bug.s  made  from  tiic  skins  of  animals,  usu- 
ally the  goat.  The  latter,  a  long  lived  trw, 
furnidied  food  both  when  frcah  and  when 
pickled,  and  alw  when  crushed  produced  an 
ott  whiflh  waa  need  for  aotrfntiitg,  for  food, 
and  for  nittanoation.  The  mimher  and  vari- 
ety of  the  ilhistrations  from  agricultural  life 
found  in  the  Bible  indiraie  clearly  how  prom- 
io'  tit  wa-t  this  elianieteri-*tie  of  the  people. 
Isaiah  teac  hes  ul  h'ugth  (.x.xviii.  23-'i}>)  that  as 
surely  a-s  the  ploughman  is  not  content  simply 
to  plough,  »o  Jenovah  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  beginnings  of  iptritual  hmbaiidry  in 
connection  with  Iinrael.  C. 

A-gxlp'-pa.  name  of  two  of  llie  Herodian 
family.  1.  A  grandson  of  Herod  the  Oreat, 
was  raised  by  Caligula  from  a  prison  to  a 
throne,  and  ultimately  Ixteame  kini;  of  all 
Palestine.  He  atTecte(f  to  he  a  Pharisee,  and 
til  [ik-a-sO  the  Jews  hi^headtHl  .James,  and  threw 
I'eter  into  prison,  whence  Jie  was  by  miracle 
delivend.  But  tlu'  king  shortly  afterward 
died  a  miserable  death  (Acts  xii.  1  sqq.,  'M 
a(|q.K  8<  A  son  of  the  former,  and  several 
yean  after  his  father's  death  was  made  tctrarch 
of  northern  Palestine  with  the  title  of  king. 
Il  was  before  hhn  Paul  made  his 'famous 
defence  (Acts  zxri.),  and  extorted  the  well- 
known  words,  "  With  bat  little  persuasion 
thou  wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian." 
After  the  fall  of  Jenis  ili  ni  he  retire<l  lo  .Ti  rii- 
saleni,  where  he  died  about  lOU  .\.u.,  the  last 
of  the  laoe  of  Herod  commemorated  in  his- 
toiy.  C. 


W  (t-ger-rS),  Joseph  Baena,  b.  at 
IjimofDO,  Bpohi  i  became  Benedictine,  and 
caidlnal,  16BS.  famous  for  hJs  QtuUuer  prepoti- 
tiona  eleri  gtOliea  ni  (i .  e. ,  the  so^Ued  OkllUcan 

church  privileges) ;  wrote  also  CMeeUinnaX' 

ivui  eonnliornm  omni'im  !Ii*]>(iuiit  et  iwri 
orlnaeiim  twtitet  dUnrrtntionibu*,  Itome,  1693  ; 
d.  hi  Rome,  Aug  19,  1690. 


I  {Jlntktr't  brotkar),  son  of  Omri,  was 
the  seventh  Mng  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi.  29). 
He  married  Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Tyre,  through  whosp  influence  he  added  fear- 
fully to  the  sin  of  worshipping  the  golden 
calves  set  up  by  .lerolKnim.  by  building  a  tem- 
ple to  Bjuil.  and  thus  effecting  a  total  apos 
tasy  from  .Jehovah.  .Tezelx-l  maintained  40*) 
prophets  of  Aslitaroth  (.Vsiartc).  In  con.se- 
gueoce  Qod  aeat  a  fearful  drought  of  three 


years,  which  was  announced  by  Elijah,  and 
apiin  terminated  by  him  after  the  con tli<  tine; 
claims  of  .Jehovah  and  Baal  hail  been  decide<l 
by  the  tire  from  heaven  at  C'armel.  Ahab 
had  a  taste  for  architecture,  and  his  ilcsire  to 
enlarge  his  palace  at  .lezreel  leii  lo  the  crime 
against  NalK>Ui,  which  drew  from  the  prophet 
a  dreadful  cutM,  hut  the  Uog's  renmrse  and 
self-humiliation  secured  a  postponement  of 
the  sentence.  Abab  made  three  canitmigns 
against  tijiia.  two  of  them  defensive,  in  which 
he  was  Boooemful,  but  the  third,  in  which  he 
joined  with  Jchoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  cost 
him  Ills  life.  And  all  his  children  died  vio- 
lent death.s.— Tlii  ic  was  a  false  pronhet  of  the 
same  name  who  dereived  the  captive  Jews  in 
Babvlon,  and  was  burned  byOIQer  of  Kehtt> 
chadnezzar  (Jcr.  xxix.  22).  C. 

A-haa-n-e'-nu  (not  a  proper  name,  but  a  ti- 
tle). 1.  The  .Astyaires  of  profane  hi-tory, 
mentiontsi  in  I>aii.  ix.  1,  as  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Median.  2.  The  son  of  Cyrus, 
probiblv  Cambyses,  who  came  to  the  throne 
B.C.  ri^>it  (Kzra"iv.  6).  II.  The  Inistiand  of 
Esther,  ustndly  supposed  lo  be  Xerxes,  son  of 
Darius  llystasjics,  with  whiwc  cruel  and  ca- 
pricious character  as  given  by  the  Greek  wrt> 
ten  the  ao.:ouDts  given  in  the  book  of  Esther 
seem  to  tally.  4.  A  fourth  king  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  hi  the  apocrrpha!  book 
of  Tohit.  ■  C, 

A'-has  (ptmcMor),  the  eleventh  king  of  Ju- 
dah, a  weak  and  wicked  man  who  reigned  16 
years  (2  Kings  xvi.  2).  He  consulted  necro- 
mancers, made  bis  son  pass  through  the  lira 
to  Holioch»  set  tip  chariot  horses  dedicated  to 
the  sun.  and  lemodeUed  the  temple  for  Idola- 
Irous  rites.  DIsaslen  came  upon  the  kingdom 
in  consequence,  but  these  only  made  him  tree- 
pass  the  more,  and  when  offered  a  miraculous 
sign  he  hypocritically  refu.sed  to  "  tempt  the 
Lord,"  whereujjon  came  the  promise  of  the 
virgin-born,  Immanuel.  Israel  and  Hyria  con- 
foderat<!d  to  attack  Judah,  but  through 
Isaiah's  r.cal  and  energy  were  defeated  at  Je- 
rusalem, though  successful  elsewhere.  Ahaz 
sought  aid  from  the  Assyrian  king,  but  though 
he  paid  a  largo  price,  was  distressed  rather  tiian 
strengthened  by  hiuu  The  wamhtgs  of  Ho- 
seo.  baiah,  and  Mioah  had  no  elHct  on  him, 
and  when  he  died  he  was  refused  a  burial  in 
the  royal  sepulchre  (2  Cbron.  xxviii.  27).  C. 

A-ha-zi'-ah  1.  The  eighth  king 

of  Israel,  the  son  of  Abab.  whose  cmidoct  lie 
bnitated  (1  Kings  xxii  40).  He  songht  hi 
union  with  Jehoabapbat  to  renew  the  gold 
trade  with  Ophir,  but  the  ships  were  wrecked 
at  the  start.  When  inj  ir^  !  by  a  full  hi  .sent 
to  intpiire  the  issue  from  Ha  d  /ehnb.  but  Eli- 
jah rebuke<l  the  messengers,  and  declared  that 
the  king  would  die,  which  sneedily  came  to 
pass  (3  Kings  i.  17,  IX).  2.  Fifth  king  of  Ju- 
dah (2  Kings  viii,  2't)  called  also  Azariah 
(2  Chron.  xxTi.  6>.  and  Jehoahaz  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
17),  who  continued  the  idolatr}'  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  Ahab,  and  was  controlled  by  his 
mother  Athaliah.  His  reign  lasted  mily  one 
year.  C. 

A-hlia'-^-lach  {k-ing'H  brotfirr).    1.  A  priest 

at  Kob,  who  gavel)aTid  souieof  thesbew- 
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bnadMid  thenrmdof  Gtolkth wbca be Q«d 
from  8aul,  and  in  oomequeiwe  waa  daln  at 

l^K-e's  inMlgadon  (l  Sam.  xxl..  xxii.).  2.  A 
Hiltitc  who  was  one  of  David's  followers  in 
Ibe  wilderness  of  Zuph  (2  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  C. 

AMOk-o^phmk  (brothtr  ^fJMMnm),  a  wise 
oouaaellor  and  frioid  of  iMfId,  reguded  by 

hII  ah  an  oracle    Be  joined  in  the  conspiracy 

of  Absalom,  but  ills  shrewd  advice  was  de- 
feated hy  tlic  counsel  of  Tluslmi.  •whereupon, 
foresei'inff  iuilun;,  lie  driiberaU'ly  took  his  own 
life  (2  Sam.  xd  ,  xvii.). 

AhlMd,  JobannFriadiioh,  D.D..  Luther- 
an, b.  aCMdirtngen.  Anlialt,  Nov.  1. 1810 ;  d.  at 

I^ipzij;.  March  4,  1884.    He  studied  at  Halle. 

1830-38  ;  became  fcymnasial  teacher  at  Zerbst, 
1834  ;  rector  of  the  city  school  in  Worlitz, 
1837  ;  there  converted  lie  became  succt-.ssivt  ly 

East  or  at  Alslcben,  1888,  nt  Halle,  1847.  iind  lit 
i(Mpzig,  1851.  His  reputulion  as  prcaihcr  and 
pastor  was  that  of  one  of  the  Ixst  men  in  the 
Lutheran  pulpit.  He  published  several  vol- 
ume!* of  hU  wrmon8,  which  had  a  *  

Cf.  hi.>i  Leimntbikt,  Ualle,  1885. 

Aidan  (a'  dan),  Celtic  apostle  of  Northum- 
bn'aaud  tirst  bij^luip  of  LindisfMrnc  ;  wa.siiionk 
at  Hy  or  lona.  until  cnns(  <TJit('<i  bishop,  (Wo  ; 
verv  8urc<r^>fiil  in  sprciiilinu  Clirislianity, 
mainly  by  n-a'^on  of  the  purity  and  kindliness 
of  his  own  lift-  ;  built  a  moniustcry  nn  the  i.sliind 
of  l,indi<ifiirnc  ;  d.  at  Batnborough,  oppoaite, 
Au'j,.  Rdl.  (See  Ufa  by  A.  C.  Fty«r,  Uw- 
don.  1884.) 

Aim  (nl  ye).  Pierre  d',  b.  tnNoTtb  France 

in  l^.W  ;  d.  at  Avijxnon,  Aug.  9,  1420.  He  was 
a  student  in  I'aris,  bt>:uu  to  lecture  there 
in  1875,  and  Ix-riimo  doctor  and  profiwor 
of  tli(i)lo>^y  in  13H<(.  Hi.s  writings  at  this 
lime  deal  with  the  >^chism  of  the  chureh,  iind 
dfcl.uo  that  the  constitutive  (lUiility  of  tlie 
church  is  not  its  r<  hition  to  Peter  or  lo  the 
canon  law,  but  to  Christ  and  the  Scriptures. 
He  objected  alao  to  the  doctrine  of  (ho  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope,  and  Toioed  the  demand  of 
the  Untwralty  party  for  a  general  council ; 
Md  tbua  we  bave  at  the  begisning  of  bis  ca- 
reer tfaoae  Knea  of  conduct  soggeatedwbldk  be 
pursued  to  its  close.  He  was  advanced  to  om; 
position  in  the  university  and  the  court  after 
another,  till  liuully.  in  1397.  Benedict  XIII. 
made  him  Hr(  idtishop  of  Cambral.  He  exerted 
his  intlucnce  to  persuade  the  ]yt]y*i  to  utKiica- 
lion.  but  in  vain.  He  linally  saw  that  a  gen 
eral  council  was  the  only  nicuns  uf  ijclp.  and 
yet  foresaw  thedanger  which  aittuaily  rcsulte<i 
at  nm  In  the  creatum  of  throe  popes,  unless 
the  general  oonaent  of  Cbriatcndom  could  be 
flnt  obtained.  Made  catdinol  (1411)  by  John 
ZXIZL.  In  iraa  not  dimted  f  lombb  pkuM  to 
aacnre  a  reformation  of  the  drardi,  umI  in  the 
Council  of  Constance  led  the  opposition  till 
John  abdicated.  He  then  devoterl  bis  time  to 
dc(triii;il  matters,  pri  sided  over  tiie  trial  and 
condi  innaliua  of  iluss.  and  tinally  consented 
to  procee<l  to  the  choice  of  popi'  N  fore  the 
enactment  of  reforms,  nud  ihu.s  defeated  ulti- 
mately all  reform.  His  la^.t  years  were  spent 
as  panl  l^te  at  Avignon.  '(See  his  life  by 
Fud  TlMdiBGlterL  Ooliia,  1877.)  F. 


Cburcb  of  Enidaad;  b.  at  Liverpool,  Bept.  St, 
1841 ;  edneatea  at  Oxford ;  slooe  1875  baa  de- 
voted hinwielf  entirely  to  revival  work,  and 
since  1884  ha--^  l>een  general  sup<Tintendent  of 
the  Church  nf  Kn^dand  P.iro<  hial  .\Iis.sion  So- 
ciety. He  liu.t  written  various  popular  relig* 
ious  works. 

Aiac-la>Ohap«Ue.   Bee  AAcnRN. 

Ak'-i-ba,  Ben  Josepli,  a  Jerusalem  shep- 
herd, who  iK-came  a  famous  rabhi,  president 
of  the  seminary  at  IJene  lierak,  near  Joppa, 
reputed  author  of  several  treatises  now  in  tho 
Talmud,  and  so  much  admired  as  to  give  riae 
to  the  saying,  "  What  wa«  not  rev«ried  to 
Moaea  waa  revealed  to  Akiba."  He  ^>bed 
Barkochba.  and  being  taken  prisoner  waa 
flayed  alive  by  the  Homiuis.  let.  120  (?).  a  d. 

(Si'c  the  legendary  biography  in  Ham- 
burger, Ut'ul  Enrt/clttpiSit  dt»  JuAnikumM, 
II.  Talmud  Art.,  b.v.) 

Baa  AoaimA 

BeeLAaca 

Al  ain  de  Lille  (.U'lium  tih  Trmtli*),  b.  at 
Lille,  France  (formerly  Hysxel  in  Flanders), 
ahnut  1114  ;  Ix'i'nnie  a  Cistercian  monk  ;  lived 
must  of  his  life  in  England,  but  died  in  the 
abbey  of  Citeaux  about  1202.  His  extraordi- 
nary range  of  knowledge  won  him  tlie  epithet 
of  Dodar  unitenatu.  Uis  writings  are  nu- 
meroiia.  (See  list  of  dilef  in  HcClintodL  A 
Stroni^.  a.T.  Alan  de  I'lsle.) 

Alan,  AlanuH.  Sccal)ove. 

Alb.  1.  The  wliilu  linen  coat,  or  robe, 
reaching  down  to  the  feet,  with  sleeves  at- 
tached, reaching  to  the  hand,  worn  at  mass 
•by  the  celebnuit  and  hia  assistants.  2.  Tlio 
w'hite  dreaa  won  at  baptism  in  the  early 
church  by  the  catechumens,  and  subsequently 
from  Easter  eve,  when  baptism  was  usually 

Eerformed.  until  the  fliatftnnday  after  Easter, 
enee  called  JDmUtUea  to  attj>("  SlUMiay  in 
white"). 

Alban,  8t,  name  of  several  ^liuta  of  tha 
Catholic  Church.  One  of  tliem  ia  tlie  pnMo- 
martyr  of  England,  aaid  to  have  been  a  aoldier 

in  Diocletian's  army,  converted,  and  to  have 
perished  in  (lie  peraeontions  in  the  year  808. 
ilis  day  ia  June  22.  F. 

Al'>b«r  (Latin,  Atbertu).  Lutherans.  L 
Braamna,  b.  about  ItiOO,  in  the  county  of  Btt^ 
dingen ;  d.  as  general  auperintendent  at  Keu- 
brandenburg,  ilay  6,  ISSA.  W»  best  known 
book  is  Der  Bariuter  .Vdne/it  EuUutpitgd  und 
Alearan,  Frankfort,  1642,  prepare<l  by  Luther: 
Eng.  traiif*. ,  The  Alcoiitji  of  the  lUtiifntr. 
J'Yiert,  London,  ir>r)0,  wliich  is  a  translation 
of  Bartholomew  Albizzi'stof  I'isi)  widely  cir- 
culated lK)ok,  Li/M-r  fonjirrniiuituiii  tiUr  K 
Francitci  ad  ri(amJe*it  ('litiiti,  i:i3U  (printed, 
Venice,  n.d.,  8  ed,.  1481).  in  whieli  Fronds  of 
Assisi  is  compared  to  Jesus  Christ.  Alber  en- 
riched his  translation  by  a  mercilcfis  exposure 
of  Alblssl'a  Ilea  and  exaggerations,  and  thus 
caused  the  Frandaoaoa  to  laiMiia  the  book 
in  an  expurgated  form  and  under  a  dUtenent 
title.  AllxT  was  also  unspoHng  in  his  ridicule 
of  the  doctrinal  dilTerences  between  the  Prol- 
S.  Bfatthtas,  Lutheran,  b^ 
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At  Reutlinijcn  WurtcnilxTg,  Dec.  4.  149o  : 
introiluci'il  the  Ri'f<iriiiiiiioii  there,  lii'M  ;  left 
in  consequence  of  tlu;  lultTim,  1548;  became 
chief  pastor  at  Stuttfrurt  ;  then  abbwl  of 
Blaubeuien,  1568 ;  (t.  there  Dec.  2.  1.j70.  (See 
bin  life    J.  HaHnutm,  TOblngen,  1S6S.) 

Albert  of  Riga,  bisliop  of  Livonia,  wiiitlier, 
as  ciinon  of  Bremen,  he  liad  le«l  u  cniswle 
(1200).  lie  fouiidefl  Hi>;a  and  the  OVder  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Sword  ;  d.  lliH). 

Albert  tb*  Qxtt  (Albertus  Magnus),  b.  at 
Lauinecfl,  9t  m.  n.w.  of  Augnburg.  Bavaria, 
IMS :  d.  nt  Cologne,  Nov.  15,  1280  ;  **  Uni- 
versal  IVM  lor."  fomidLT  of  the  mo«t  flourish- 
in!:  jKriud  of  seli(>liisliei>.nii.  lie  Miidicfl  iu 
Padua,  and  thi  it  <  :iti  n  il  the  Dotninicau  i 
order.  Tlmu^ih  his  life  was  in  i^eneralthat  of  ! 
a  scholar  (124:1,  teui  lu  r  in  Culnunu-  in  tlic  , 
Dominican  .school  ;  l'J4r),  niasternf  thiolnjiyat  ■ 
Pari.s  ;  124s,  airain  in  ('(•loi^nc;  as  r( ctur  of  the  1 
school),  he  tilled  many  public  olHces  (sreneral 
of  th(!  Dominicjins  forOermanr,  1254  :  bisliop 
of  Rcgeasbur^.  126U).  He  spent  hin  lost  iH 
yean  principally  in  Cologne  In  his  monastery 
engaged  in  wruiog.  His  chief  aenrioa  a»  a 
Ittcnuy  maa  waa  ia  the  introduction  of  Aris- 
totle to  tlw  Mqualotanco  of  hi^  n<;<\  Obtain- 
in?  h'la  own  knowledge  from  ilw  Arabic  coni- 
inciitators,  he  reproduei-d  .Vrisfntlf'.s  idea-S. 
mitplementini;  them,  and  panic. darly  in  the 
department  ol  naUiral  science  i;reatly  impruv- 
ing  them.  Ah  a  llieologian  he  i-?  noted  for  liLs 
wriliui;'^  u[>()n  general  ipieKtions,  sucli  as  the 
immortality  of  the  i>oui,  for  Ids  commentarirs 
upon  tbe  Scriptures,  his  otiucal  writings,  an<l 
his  more  properly  dog:niatic  worlcs.  The 
Christiati  system  reM»  upon  experience,  but  it 
staodsianBcdof  prooCatocooflrmtbobelisvcr, 
load  tha  Inqufrer  to  faith,  and  to  vonvinoo  the 
unbdiever.  TJie  ajatem  U  the  Uoman  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Middle  Asea.  In  tlu;  contest  be-  I 
twet'ii  Xoniiiialisin  and  Realism,  AIIktI  is  to 
be  n  i  koni  il  to  m-ither  jwrtv.  Ho  teaches  that 
the  universal  is /»,  f;/r,  ih,  Individual  thing  in 
tliL-  jilan  of  (»od,  in  the  thing  and  ajytr  the 
Ihiiii^'  -.K  the  product  of  our  thought.  (See  Ids 
collii  ied  works,  ed.  Jammy,  Lyons,  1651,  21 
v.ils.  fill.  Se<-  life  by  S^^UTt,  Bag.  trans,  by 
Dixon.  London.  l»7d.)  F. 

Albartoa  Magaaa.  Sec  abofe. 

Alblgensea.    See  Cathaiii. 

Albright  (orii^inal.  Albreeht),  Jacob,  found- 
er of  Ihu  Evangelical  Amxiation  of  North 
Amt-rica  (see  METHOOiBTa) ;  b.  near  Pottatown. 
Pa..  May  1. 1730  ;  d.  at  Mtthibach.  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  8,  1808.  He  wan  a  tile-maker 
when  In  1790  hewa.s  converle«l  and  joined  the 
IMrilKiili^  Chureli.  In  1  Tf^'JIic  In-i^an  prracli- 
iiiL'  aniorii,'  the  Germans,  ana  vva.s  wonderfully 

xurci'sstul.  In  I'-'^iT  i>.e  was  ordained  bUio'p 
of  the  c  hurch  he  Imd  founded. 

Albright  Brethren.  See  "  ETangelteal  As- 

aociation"  under  Mkthoihpt*i. 

Alcantara,  the  Eeelesiaslii  al  Knightly  Or- 
der of,  fi>u:idc<l  in  the  12ih  <  inury,  in  Al- 
catilara.  Spain,  priiujirily  for  defence  against 
the  .Moor-s.  For  a  time  it  had  a  brilliant  mem- 
bership. In  I.VIU  the  knights  were  allowed  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  to  marry.  In  1H<>H  Joseph  Bona- 
parte deprived  the  order  of  all  its  property,  part 


uf  which  has  lH.-en  re.sUired,  howevi  r  ;  in  ItvJ-'i 
it  wa-s  chanp:eii  fr  iin  unecclesixsiical  to  a  <-ourt 
ortlcr,  and  lia.s  Ix-en  since  IbT.s  a  reward  for 
military  wrvicc. 

AlcuiB  (al  kwin).  b.  at  York.  Eng..  78S ; 
d.  at  Toam,  France,  Hay  19,  804 ;  the  most 

prominent  of  the  scholars  whom  Cluirlemagno 
gathered  about  his  court.  His  education  waa 
at  his  hirtliiilnce,  York,  where  he  subscoueul- 
ly  j)ri  sided  over  tiie  cathedral  Hchool,  and  later 
wius  made  lilirariaii.  On  a  journe}'  to  Konic 
in  7X1  he  met  Charlemagne  nt  Parma  and  en- 
tered his  service.  F'romthi-s  lime  on  he  culti- 
vated every  department  of  science  under  Char- 
lemagne's patronage  He  ndngle<l  in  the  the- 
ologicid  controversies  of  the  limes,  such  as  the 
Iconoclastic  (sec  art.  Cauolink  Books)  and 
the  Adoptlonist  In  780  he  received  the  Ab> 
bey  of  St  llailtn  of  Toaia.  when  be  made  the 
monastery  achool  the  principal  pkee  of  learn- 
ing in  the  empire.  His  chief  writings  are  his 
Three  ll^il  n  >iji,i,i  f.'i,  '!',  i.iit;/,  and  his  cum- 
mentaries  uihhi  v;iriotis  pdrtiuns  of  tlie  NtIj)- 
lures.  Ho  is  not  an  indciM  iulent  ihinkcr,  mi- 
cupies  simply  the  theologiial  position  of  his 
day.  and  is  dlstinguishctl  mainly  for  extensive 
reading  anil  industry.  Grammar,  orthog- 
raphy, astronomy,  and  Latin  poeiry  busied 
him  also.  Though  not  a  monk,  he  favored 
monasticism.  and  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  call  of  duty  to  •  religious  life  in  the 
world  and  the  neowty  of  es<aping  It  for 
spiritual  safety.  Trt  at  times  thia  view  of  life 
was  m(Hlilied  by  hb  literary  and  scriptural 
studies.  (Sec  Ids  life  nv  horeiitz,  l.oiidou. 
1h:J7  :  and  J.  B.  Mullin.i;er's  The  tH-hix4n  of 
Clutrhi)  the  Gnat,  Londoj'i,  1877  )  F. 

Al'-«-aa-der,  Hieronymus,  b.  nt  !Motla, 
Italy,  Feb.  13,  14HU  ;  famed  as  a  scholar,  {utr- 
ticularly  in  Oreek ;  became  librarian  to  the 
Vatican,  1517 ;  later  archbishop  of  Brlndisi, 
1524,  and  cardinal.  1538;  d.  at  Home.  Jan. 
:U,  1542.  lie  was  papal  legate  at  the  Diet  at 
Wnrnis  in  1521,  ami  triitl  hard  to  manage  it  iu 
tlie  iiapul  interest.  (Cf.  Theod.  IJrieger.  AU- 
aiuhru.  I.uthtr,  1521,  Gotha.  ISHl  ;  KalkotT, 
Dif  Dijse^chtu  dir  Amilinn  Al-nnder,  IhiUr, 
18H(i.) 

Al'««-ai>us  (seo-us),  Alemdar  (variants  of 
name,  Aka$,  Alette,  ab  AUt,  Alane),  Lutheran 
diviae ;  b.  faiEdhiburgh,  April  38, 1600  ;  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  St  Andrew'a.  and 

bc<>amc  canon  ;  apiH>inted  to  refute  Patrick 
Hamilton  (q.v.).  he  was  shaken  by  him  In  hU 
lionuuiisiii  ;  in  runsriiiu  luc  ^nT^i  *  ntul  and 
coni|H  li<  il  to  Uee  \iri.(,'i  .  Ucaine  a  Lutheran 
and  lives!  at  WitteiilM  rL"  :  relumed  to  England 
(1.585)  ;  leclured  in  diviiuiv  at  Cambridge  ; 
fater  pniclise.l  metiicinc  in  London  ;  returned 
to  Germany,  1540  ;  became  professor  of  the- 
ology tirst  al  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  then  at 
Leipzig.  1548  ;  d.  there  Nov.  29,  1500.  "  ilia 
chief  distinction  is  that  while  hn  bia  caren-  as 
nn  advocafte  of  the  new  learning,  he  was  eour- 
ageous  when  ooarafe  was  needed  ;  hcpossesaed 
a  tlcxibillty  of  mind  and  a  moderation  of  sen- 
timent rare  among  tiie  reformers,  and  nut  least 
so  among  thase  of  hia  native  land."  (Cf.  Diet, 
Nat.  DifMj.,  s.v.) 

Alexander,  i^ipis  of  this  name.  1.  Bishop 
of  Borne  100  (?hll9     2.  (Anse^  of  Lucca). 
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Ptoe  1061-78,  -waa  nbed  to  ttus  papul  nee  by 
Hifdebnind.  The  imperial  party  numlDated 
«n  unti  po|K>  who  took  the  name  of  Uonorius 

II.  By  tlic  ctTorts  of  llanmi.  archbishop  of 
Colo;ri>i-.  All  xandiT  vas  liiially  iiiiiv('rs:illy 
nrkn<)nh'«i!:((l,  hut  Huiuio  diil  not  moivo 
t>rop«  r  KHititudf  from  hini.  The  i  in|i<  ror, 
Henry  IV.,  also  n<<'iv('d  tnatnuiit  whicli 
mi^ht  HfTvc  ns  a  forcffiste  of  what  ho  would 
miuer  at  the  hands  of  Iliklebrand  stibsc qiirnt- 
ly.  Invested  bbhopa  Wfrrc  compelled  to  eive 
up  their  offlcTS  upon  dHUgc  of  himony.  This 
pope  favoired  the  attempi  of  WiiUaoi  the  Con- 
queror upon  England.  He  gave  the  Englidi 
oUhoprica  to  Normans,  and  thus  strengthened 
William's  power.  8.  (Roland),  Popt!  IIW- 
81,  belonged  to  the  aiiti  inijM  rial  p.irly 
cairdinal.    A  personal  niniiirt  w  itli  FrcdtTirk 

I.  of  Germany,  at  BeHnn(;.)n.  in  1  157,  where  he 
had  defended  the  position  df  i  he  \»  f\)c,  Hadrian 
IV'.,  (hat  the  imperial  p.iwi  r  \va.s  a  "  l>i  mji- 
cium"  of  Uie  papacy,  led,  when  lie  had  Wen 
elevated  to  the  papal  nee,  to  i;reut  rumpliea- 
tkms.  An  aDtl^popc,  Victor  IV.,  was  set  up, 
trhom  two  other  anti-popes  follpwed.  Alex- 
ander was  even  compeUea  at  one  time  to  K  a  ve 
Italy  and  aodc  lielp  m  FMmoe.  But  finally  the 
emperor  was  compelled  to  yield.   The  cam- 

raign  which  had  resulted  in  setting  Pascliul 
II.  upon  the  papal  throne  ended  (r;>a>lrously, 
(1166),  the  M  cond  expe<lition  of  Frciicrir  k  into 
Italy  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Lejniurn  >  (  H  7(i), 
and  oil  Auc.  1,  1177,  Alcxaiuli  r  %Mi>i  iir- 
klio\viiHiij;id  us  j>;)j)e.  8(111  lu'  did  ncit  o(cu]iy 
the  high  position  which  Hadrian  IV.  hml 
claimed  for  the  papacy.  A  still  more  i^triking 
•victory  was  gained  by  Alexander  over  Henry 

II.  of  England  in  the  ca.sc  of  Thomaa  Becket 
(a.  v.),  who  bad  maintained  the  inteieita  of  the 
cbmoi  agatost  the  king.  After  hla  moider 
hj  agenta  of  the  king,  Henry  was  compelled 
to  do  shameful  penance,  and  to  return  to  the 
church  (ho  property  contiw  .itf  l.  (Life  by 
Renter,  Leipzig,  2d  cd.,  04,  3  vols.)  4. 
(Rinnhio  «lo  C'onti),  ^ojh!  12.V1--61,  was  also 
involved  ill  a  contest  with  tlie  HohenstauJTen. 
Prederii  k  ][.  had  adilrcsM  fl  liiiii  whilr  yd 
cardinal  as  a  friend,  and  Conrad  IV.  intrusied 
him  with  the  guardianshin  of  his  son  Conra- 
din.  Bui  he  stirred  iip  too  Swabian  priaces 
10  chooae  Alphonso  of^  Cofttile  as  tbdr  duke, 
czcommunlcated  Uanfred  when  he  attempted 
to  defMid  Concadln'a  rights  in  Sicily,  and  even 

ftftt  awayaomeof  Ooniadfai'alandsaa  a  papal 
ef.  He  also  Interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  trouMe  with  the  Ho> 
hen-MaulTen  K  d  to  the  appcaninee  of  the  Flagel- 
lants (q.  v.)  in  Rome.  Ti.  1  i 'i  ter  riiiliriri).  Pope 
1409-10,  was  en atnl  iH.[,c  liy  tlic  Council  of 
Pisa  (q.v.)  under  the  .^l  ii  tmi  promise  ti>  eon- 
liuue  the  council  till  itwhoiddeireet  a  thorough 
reformation  of  (he  chun  h  in  head  and  mem- 
bers. But  he  immediately  (lismi!)se<l  (he 
council.  Since  the  otherpopoidid not  submit 
to  (h  dr  deposition,  the  council  only  made  the 
schism  worse— three  popes  ioMcad  of  two. 
His  chief  offldal  aetwaa  to  increase  the  rights 
<rf  the  mendicant  monka  in  hearing  confes- 
alous.  6.  (Rodrigo  Lan/oll.  P<.i>e  1492-ir)n.3, 
the  most  profligate  of  all  the  popes.  As 
M-lio])  of  \'aleneift  and  (Mnlijial  he  had  at 
Icabt  4  children,  ol  whom  Ca-sur  and  Lucretia 


I  (Borgia)  liaTB  iNcn  most  famous.  As  pope  ba 
continued  his  loose  life,  though  beaougnt  \lf 

Savonarola,  as  well  as  by  kings,  to  reform  the 

papal  court.  He  fiave  to  .Spain  idl  the  landato 
Ik'  discovered  Ixyond  1(M»  m.  west  of  Cape 
Veril.    His  mo>it   cliaraeterislic  deeds  were 
wruiiirht  ill  connection  with  his  t-on  Ca^r, 
fur  whom  he  consented  to  every  form  of  evil. 
Carsar  was  cardinal  ns  long  as  he  liked,  dur- 
ing which  time  h(^  did  not  abstain  from  mur- 
der, and  (hen  (149^)  married  and  became  a 
secular  prince.    To  obtain  a  principality,  then 
duchy,  Aod  finally  kingdom  of  "  Romagna," 
neither  Onaar  nor  the  pope  diruok  from  any 
measure.   But  ere  the  result  was  reached  Alex- 
ander was  removed  by  death,  l>eing  proliably 
|MiiMinifi.    7.  (Faliio  Chiirii,    l'ii|>e  Kiri.l-G?. 
j  As  i-.'irdiiial  hi' was eiigaiziti  in  t Ik  negotiations 
leading  to  the  jH-aceof  Westphalia,  but  took  a 
l>o«ition  of  iniplaeahlo  hostility  to  the  I'rotest- 
'  ants.    In  consequence  of  his  re|jri!-euIations 
i  the  pope  refused  to  eonlirni  tlie  conees.sion8 
'  made  to  tliem.    As  might  have  been  expect- 
j  cd,  ns  pope  be  favored  the  Jesuits  csjpecially 
*  and  opposed  the  JanscnLst^.    Involved  In  war 
with  France,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  peooe  of 
!  Pisa(1664),toaubmittohumflialingacmanda. 
H.  (Pictro  OttolNii^  Ripe  1688-01,  eleva- 
ted by  the  influence  of  France  to  the  fmixil 
eliiiir.    Ill-  succeeded  in  inillifyin^  the  four 
prnpttsiliiJtis  made  in   UiS2  as  to  the  fn  edom 
of  the  (}alli<  !in  Church.    A  n  al  t^t  rvicx'  to  (he 
( nii^e  of  nuirals  was  rt  iidcred  hy  his  condem- 
luilion  of  the  Ji'suit  dottriui-  <T  a  pliiltisnjihic 
sin— t.f.,  onewhidi  was  conmalted  without 
conscious  purpose  t  .i  offend  God,  and  which 
was  therefore  veil  ill  I  F. 

JleoBandar,  illusttious  Presbyterian  mhiia* 
terialfkmily.  1.  An)hlbaI^D.l>.(PrtaKetoo. 

1810),  b,  near  Timber  Itidge.  Augusta  (now 

Rockbridge)  Co.,  Vn..  April  17.  1772;  d.  at 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  C(t.  2*,\  is.*)!.  H<  wascdu- 
cated  at  Lexington,  Vu.  (Lilwrty  Hail  Ac  ad- 
emy) ;  became  private  tutor  ;  itinerant  jiastor 
in  (^harlotte  and  I'rinee  Ijlward  counties, 
17!t2  :  ))n  si(l«  iii  of  liutnjKkii  ."syiltit-y  (.jollege, 
Va.,  1^!<<5  .  pastor  of  the  Pine  .street  Presby- 
terian (  liiin  li,  Philadelphia,  1H(»7  ;  lirst  pro- 
fessor in  the  Thcologicaf  Seminary,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  1812.  He  did  a  gnat  work  in  the  last 
posiiion,  leaving  an  iadelibloimpreflaion.  Hia 
writings  were  tromeroua;  in  oook  fbnnao* 
pearca  ,4  Brief  Outline  of  the  BtiimceitftM 
Christian  Religion,  Princeton,  18S8  (later  edd. 
trans,  into  foreign  languages)  ;  The  {'anon 
of  the  Old  and  Arir  Tmltiiiit  utf  A/rn  ttuned, 
i82«  ;  .1  Ihrtii'Unryof  tl,.  JU  '>U\  Phila- 

delphia. 1H2U  ;  liiiM/ntj/hifiil  Skxtrluit  .  .  .  of 
the  L'",!  VolUi,,.  Prince  ton,  IS-l."*  ;  Ouf/intu  of 
Moral  S,-unfr,  New  York,  IKi'i.  (Cf.  life  by 
J.  \V.  Ah  xaiider.  New  York.  1854.)  2.  Jamoa 
Waddel,  I).  I).  (Ufayette,  1843).  his*  Idest  i-on ; 
b.  near  (.Jordonsvillc,  Louisa  Co..  Va..  March 
13.  1804 ;  d.  at  lied  Sweet  bprings.  Va..  Ju^ 
31 , 1850.  Educated  at  Priaoelon  College  and 
Theolosicnl  Semhiarr,  became jMatcT  at Trett* 
(on,  N.  J.,  1829;  editor  of  Th«  Prt$i>fftert- 
(in,  Philadelphia,  1882  ;  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  Princt  ton  Colleg*',  IbSii  ;  pastor  of  tbo 
Duane  street  Pn  shyurian  <  hureh,  Ni  w  York 
City,  1844  ;  professor  of  eccicstiostical  liiatoiy 
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in  Prinixtoii  Tbeulugical  Scminaiy,.  1849; 
pastur  of  the  Fiftii  avenue  PteADjtcrian 
church,  New  York  City,  1«51,  Hewrote  the 
Ufa  of  hi*  father,  aad  oUwr  volumes,  of  wbich 
fbd»  Word$  to  a  Toung  CetimunieatU  (New 
York,  18M)isperhap8  bat  known.  8.  Joseph 
D.D.  (Kut^era  College,  l(t44),  an- 
other  son.  b.  in  Pliiitutdphia.  April  24, 1809  ; 
d.  at  Princeton,  X.  J..  Jan.  28.  i860.  Gradu 
aU;d  head  of  liis  ('l;i.vs  i\l  Printr tnu  College. 
1»*36  ;  was  a  ! jutK't  profi.»is(ir  nf  iuicifnt  laii- 
guaiji's  tln  ro.  ,  ami  nf  uriniuil  litera- 

ture in  the  Tlieolugiciil  Seminary.  18a8-r)<>, 
whea  ho  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  bibli- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  history.  Ilo  was  a  re- 
markable linguist,  and  did  much  to  introduce 
aad  popnlaruo  Qernuux  UieologiGal  leamins, 
Ui  oouunentariea  on  bakA,  Kow  York,  1849- 
47,  Srob.,  ed.  Eadie.  Olaeenw,  1875 ;  Ptalmt, 
1850,  8  vols.  ;  Matthete,  1880 ;  Mark.  1858  ; 
AeU,  18.VJ ;  being  much  indebted  to  Ileiiirstcn- 
berg  and  other  ([rerinHns.  He  was  au  ad- 
mired preacher.  (See  his  life  by  H.  C.  Alex- 
auder,  New  York,  1869,  a  voU.) 

Aloanodar  Wvnfcl,  a  Raasian  prince  and 
seneral.  venerated  as  a  saint  in  the  Greek 
Church  ;  b.  nt  Vladimir,  Central  Russia.  1210  ; 

d.  at  Gnroiletz.  Nov,  14.  He  v'aini  il  u 

great  virtorv  over  the  Swedes  near  the  Neva 
iu  r.'l').  and  was  etiuallv  xucecs-sful  against 
liis  eiiemii's  el-^ewhere.  'The  pope  hoped  by 
these  military  ui)il  i>lher  efTorts  to  bring  the 
I{u8»ians  over  to  the  liomoa  obedience,  Init  Al- 
exander resisted  all  bis  UandlalinMttts.  F. 

Alwcandor  of  Bales,  b.  In  England  ;  d.  in 
Paris,  Aug.  27,  1245  ;  cducate<l  m  the  Eng- 
lUh  mona-stery  Hales,  then  at  Paris,  entered 
the  Fninciscan  order  in  1222.  His  only  gen- 
uine printed  work  {e.r/.,  Cologne.  1022)  is  his 
JHumma  UnirerntK  Thtolvgitr,  which  tirst  ap- 
plies tlic  entire  range  of  Arisiolle's  philosophy 
to  theology.  It  is  a  positive  system,  of  mys- 
tical character,  free  m  its  treatment  of  the 
SBcranionts»  but  strong  in  its  support  of  the 
papal  see  Mid  the  menalcaot  uhhues.  F. 

Alexandrian  School,  a  distinct  school  of 
thought,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  institution 
of  Christian  learning  situatcfl  in  the  citv  of  i 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  The  origin  of  the  school  j 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  circumstanee.s  of  the 
tim<!  and  place.  Alexandria  vas  the  intellec- 
tual centre  where  the  learning  and  culture  of 
the  East  and  West  met.  Philosophers  abound- 
ed there^  and  as  some  of  them  were  from  lime 
to  time  converted,  their  condition  called  upon 
the  church  for  regular  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ctolm  of  the  Christian  religion;  lience  the 
■einool,  towMch  younK  Obrlsnans  would  resort 
when  once  it  was  established.  Here,  too,  the 
ftUure  mini-^ters  of  the  church  would  Imi  edu- 
cated, her  future  leaflfrs.  l>isli(i|is,  and  tlKo- 
loilians.  Tiuis  itwjusthal  in  the  earliest  limes 
(Iradiliou  says  in  the  time  of  the  evangelist 
]^lark»  a  sehool  wa.s  cstablishwl  in  Alexandria, 
c.er  whieh  successively  Pantopnus,  Clement. 
Origen,  Heracias,  ami'  Dionysius,  and  then 
others  presided,  till  al)out  the  end  of  the  4th 
centniy.  It  la  said  that  among  (be  later 
tcacbers  of  the  ediool  eten  Arftie  is  fonnd. 
The  agnrtem  of  the  school  VM  like  that  of  other 
achoob  of  its  day.  Sahnlnirers not  paid  the 


Instructors,  but  wealthy  pupils  gave  them  hon- 
orary gifts.  The  dwellings  of  the  teachers 
were  used  as  the  places  of  instiuctloa.  The 
method  of  instrucUor  was  by  coovenatiooa 
or  more  formal  lectures.  The  spirit  of  the 
school  waa  free  and  its  attitude  lovaid  ell 
learning  friendly.  It  drew  tnm  the  Qild  Jew- 
Ish  theology  of  Philo  and  from  the  philosophy 
of  Greece.  Gnosticism  was  not  blindly  op- 
posed, but  the  effort  was  miide  to  guide-  the 
labors  nf  thc-se  speculators  into  more  fruitful 
channi  ls.  Orii^eii  cmie  to  hi^di  i  ju  r  f<|H  <  ula- 
tions  from  the  standpoint  of  one  trained  from 
the  beginning  in  Christian  truth.  To  him  ia 
due  the  pro|>os4d  nf  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
genemtion  of  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  altempt 
to  give  the  lucaroation  an  ethical  foundatimt 
in  the  theory  of  the  union  of  the  Logos  irith 
one  pure  pre-ezlstent  souL  Athanasiiu  was 
A  product  of  this  school,  and  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  Arius,  the  true  divinity  of  the 
S(»n.  The  tendency  of  the  school  from  this 
time  on  was  to  deeper  .stutlies in  the  profonnd- 
est  doctrines  of  t'hristianity,  whence  it  took 
the  lead  in  the  formulation  of  the  Christology 
of  the  church.  Cyril,  tho  leader  in  the  con- 
test against  Xestorius,  saw  clearly  that  the 
problem  of  Christology  was  to  obtain  a  con- 
ception of  a  real  union  bctweeuthe  divine  and 
human  in  Christ,  whereby  the  unity  of  bis 
hfatoricalpcnonoMildbettaintBfaKd.  Hence, 
he  insisted  upon  the  one  penon  after  the  In- 
carnation. This  tendency  of  thought  finally 
triumphed  over  that  rrpreseiiled  liy  the  Antio- 
chian  8<"hool,  and  determiued  the  trend  of 
Christian  theology,  not  only  in  the  early  a-^'cs, 
but  even  in  our  own  day.'  In  the  exegeiical 
labors  of  lliis  srhinjl  there  is.  espi-cially 
among  ius  earlier  writers,  an  abundance  of  ar- 
bitrary allegorical  fancies.  Origcn's  services 
OS  a  commentat^ir  were  as  great  as  thoeo  in  tho 
lino  of  Christian  speculation  ;  but  he  was  par- 
ticularly given  to  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpfetanon.  Chegory  NastaMen  and  Greg- 
onr  of  Nyssa.  with  Basil  "  the  Great,"  coo* 
stitote  a  group  of  the  most  important  adher- 
ents and  literary  c-oadjutors  of  the  Ale.tail- 
drian  school.  (S"ee  Charles  Kiugsley,  Alfxan- 
dria  and  her  Srfioolii,  London,  1854.)  F. 

Alodans,  from  their  patron  saint.  Alexins, 
a  lor  order  In  the  Roman  Clraitdi ;  also  eallea 
('cllitcs,  because  they  buried  the  dead  in  (xUa 
(graves) ;  founded  in  Antwerp  by  Tobias, 

about  the  middle  of  tho  14lh  century,  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  Jcail.  The 
Black  Sisters  belong  to  this  order. 

AlfoKd,BMUT,  D.D.  (Cwnbridce,  1859), 
Church  of  England,  dean  of  (Tknterbury; 

b.  in  London.  Oct.  7, 1810  ;  d.  at  C'anterbury, 
Jan.  12,  1871.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he 
Id  I  anil'  fi  How  of  Trinity,  1h;M  ;  \ie!ir  of 
^\  ynlt's\Vl)ld,  1835  ;  miru-ter  of  CJuebec  C  liajK'l. 
>Iaryleli,ine,  London,  IS.Vi  ;  dean  of  Canter- 
bury. KSTiT.  "  He  was  a  man  of  various  ac- 
complishments. He  coniiH)sed  pieces  for  the 
piano  and  organ,  and  vtxal  music  ;  he  Iwth 
sang  and  played  himself.  He  had  consider- 
able mechanical  skill,  and  he  carved  in  wood. 
He  also  ynm  a  waler-color  painter.  ...  He 
had  great  facility  in  preaching,  and  adopted 
various  styles.  .  .  .  He  adopted  distinctly  the 
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I  for htonUi^oiu uidMdMlM- 
tkal  ooarlctiaoft.  and  took  pain*  to  raoognlze 
the  leuKnir  Nonoonformlit  ministen  (not  cx- 

nplinp:  the  rirl'.'nans),  bywhomhis  ffpncroiis 
feeling  wa-s  fullv  n-ciprocat«l.  .  .  .  HisGrtek 
Tettoment  [London,  1840-61,  4  voU.  6th  cd.. 
vol.  1.  18«H  ;  vol  2,  1H71  :  TKh  e<l..  vol.  3, 
1871  ;  4lh  (vi.,  vol.  4,  ls7(i]  and  other  hihlic*il 
iFOiiu,  however.  coniitiUitc  his  cJiief  claim  to 
nilitade  and  fnmc."  Diet.  Nat.  Bicg.,  a. v. 
Hems  among  the  flrst  to  utilize  Oerman  New 
Testament  learning,  and  by  so  doing  made  an 
epocb.  His  oUier  works  include  ir«w  Tetta- 
maU  f&r  EngUA  Biagen,  Loudon.  1888,  4 
Toli. ;  Book  ^  Oauxit,  lUTO :  A  Plea  for  the 
Qtum'*  Enffluh,  1868,  8d  ed..  1870  ;  Sermoiu 
and  P«em».  6th  cd.,  1868L  (Bee  Us  Lff^t  Lon- 
don, 1873.) 

AUM  fheOrMt,  king  of  the  Wcsl  Saxons  ; 
b.  at  inraatafe,  io  BerkdiSMp  810 ;  d.  at  Win- 
choiter.  On.  S8. .  001.  He  sneceeded  hLn 
brother,  871,  and  was  Involved  in  inccs-sint 
■ware  with  tiie  Dunes.  He  made  it  hi.s  "  busi- 
ness to  be  the  spiritual  and  inti  11<{  tua!  liaclifr 
of  his  people.  ...  lie  underlakcs  the  liiinitiic 
office  of  a  translator  [Bocti us,  Consnhttiun  i.f 
Phihtophy  ;  Bedcand  Orosius,  IliMury  ;  (Jrep- 
ory  the  Qreat,  PaMoral  Can]  and  turns  into 
hiB  native  tongue  such  •writings,  rcHpious.  hls- 
toricnl,  and  scientific,  as  he  thinks  will  tend 
to  tbe  instruction  of  his  people.  ...  He  did 
all  that  he  oooldforthe  aovanoementof  karn- 
inc  by  plaatlBf  tibe  bcslsdiohua  In  themon- 
aMcries,  wbleb  were  the  sdiools  of  the  time, 
and  by  giving  sonu'  of  them  high  eockslasticai 

Sreferment.     (Cf.  Fummn  fn  Stephen,  DtV^ 
fat.  Bioff.,  »  V.   TiuiMuis  Uu^thvs,  Ai(^red  t/u 
Great,  London  and  Boston,  lbo9.) 

Al'-gw  of  Uege,  h.  at  Liege  (f),  1056  (?) ;  d. 
at  Clugny.  I143(n ;  known  also  aa  Alger  of 
Clugay  ;  was  a  scholar  who  tau.i^ht  In  various 
pOSuions  in  Liege,  and  in  IILM  entirrd  the 
convent  of  Clugnv.  He  li  ft  a  iiunilnr  of 
writinRs  behind  him,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  his  treatise  upon  the  mcram«nt, 
which  wjks  edited  hv  Era.vmu.s,  Iloi^^l.  l.'iSO. 

iSee  Micne.  Pat.  Lai.  CL2LXX..  pp.  739  niq. 
Att  hr  B.  naffer.  Mtnster,  1888.)  F. 

Alienation,  "  rcclcsia.itirnlly  ^iv!i)<inLr,  i> 
th(^  impriijM-r  liisjinval  fif  such  lands  aJid  triMnlH 
as  have  liix  Dinc  ihr  ])nip(>rty  of  tiic  clnircli  ; 
alienation  in  mortmain,  the  conveying  or  mak- 
ini;  over  lands  or  tenements  to  any  religious 
hnnw  or  other  corporate  body."  (Ilook.) 

Allah,  the  Mohammedan  name  f(jr  God. 
contracted  from  the  Arabic  al  ilah, ' '  the  God. ' ' 

AMa'-ti>as,  Leak  Roman  Catholic,  noted  for 
Ms  attempts  to  bring  about  a  union  between 

the  Greek  and  T.<atin  cliurches  ;  h.  of  a  schis- 
matical  Greek  family,  on  the  i.^land  of  Scio, 
l.V<6  ;  entered  the  Hormin  Church  ;  studied  at 
lionu!  theology,  me<llcine,  and  <  lji.'vsi<  al  stud- 
ies ;  broujiht  the  si)-<'ulle<l  IIi  iilrlhi  r  j;  Library 
to  liorae,  1622  ;  made  librarian  of  tiio  VoUcao, 
lesi ;  d.  In  Bome,  Jan.  19, 1800. 

Allegorical  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  wliieh  llnds  a  mysile  sense  Ixdow 
the  purfari-  of  the  .ia(  red  writings.  It  origi- 
nated with  tbe  Jews  of  Alexandria  (Philo  wl 


othen),  who  sought  In  this  way  to  unite  Judaie 

Institutions  with  Hellenic  culmre.  The  meth- 
od no  doubt  was  suggested  to  them  \>y  their 
licathen  neighbors,  who,  tinding  objectionable 
passages  in  IIomiT,  were  wont  to  explain  all 
these  away  a.s  containinp  myth.-.  hikI  wicred 
enigmas,  and  thus  nuide  the  piw-t  Kpeak  the 
langruage  of  the  philo-sojihers.  Philo  carried 
tbe  system  to  the  fullest  extent,  rarely  abidinig 
by  the  plain  meaning  of  the  sin^lesl  sam>' 
tives,  aaad  in  the  end  elfecting  a  oompkle  per- 
Terslon  of  Scripture.  From  these  f  m  netnod 
passed  over  to  the  Christian  Fadxta  of  tbe 
Alexandrf  ne  school,  of  whom  tbe  most  famous 
were  Cleinen.s  and  Oricen.  The  latter  went 
so  far  ti»  to  say  :  "  The  Scriptures  are  of  little 
\ise  to  them  who  understand  them  in  the  llt- 
cnil  .M  iise,"  lii.sinthauiewaswideaud  deep, 
and  its  cfTcefs  may  be  traced  in  all  the  Crcik 
and  Latin  fathers,  and  even  iu  the  h.choolmen, 
but  for  tbe  most  part  ceased  at  the  IJeforma- 
tioD.  At  tbe  present  time  the  allegorical  meth- 
od of  f  nterpretatioii  Is  a  mere  name.  C. 

Allegory,  a  representation  in  wliicli  the 
wonls  e.\pre.S8  somethin),'  Im  yon<i  their  direct 
an<i  ohvioua  mcaninp.  The  finest  (  vani|.]e  in 
English  literature  is  Bunvan's  IHlgritn  'ii  J^  tMj- 
reu.  In  pure  allegory  the  object  aimrd  nt  is 
never  directly  expressed.  There  is  always  a 
twofold  sense :  the  immediate  or  historic 
which  is  understood  from  the  words,  and  the 
ultimate  which  is  concerned  with  the  tbtngs 
signified  by  the  words.  The  allegorical  inter- 
pretation u  not  of  the  words,  but  of  what  they 
signify,  and  may  very  well  co  exii-t  w  lib  a  lit- 
eral interpretation.  Thus,  when  the  Apastle 
(Cfal.  iv.  'J  J)  .'•[>e;iks  of  a  pa.s.sagc  in  C.i  i.ois  as 
an  allegory,  he  does  not  mean  that  the  liisiory 
is  unreal  as  to  the  literal  meaning,  but  tluit .  Ik - 
bides  this,  (he  events  narrated  have  auotlwr 
and  spiritual  dffnlflcatlon.  C, 

AUeine,  JoMph,  Nonconfomd.st  ;  b.  at  Da* 
vi/.cs,  86  m.  w.  of  London,  eai  Iv  in  1084  ;  d. 
at  Taunton,  Nov.  17.  1068.  J^dueated  at  Ox- 
forii,  he  beaime  tutor  and  chapl;iin  of  his  col- 
h'fTO  (Corpus  Chri.Mi),  l(ir>3  ;  junior  pusinr  at 
Taunton,  1654  ;  was  ejected  for  non  conform- 
Ity,  1882,  and  afterward  repeatedly  imprisoned 
for  preaching.  He  was  in  his  day  eminent  as 
a  preacher  and  also  as  a  scientist,  but  it  is  sa 
the  author  of  the  AUsrm  to  the  Vmeemertti 
(London.  1670.  OOXMO  sold :  n.e.  under  titles 
ffun  Guide  to  Heaten,  1675,  0(^000  sold; 
many  editions  since)  that  he  Is  now  afleclioo- 
atelv  and  (rmtefullyrcmenilwred.  OoahkUfiB 
by  Stanford,  London.  1861.) 

iUlen,  Eaary,  b.  at  Newport,  R.  L,  Jmw 
14, 1748 }  d.  at  Northampton,  N.  IL.  Feb.  0^ 
1784.  In  1774 and  suooecding  years  he  preach- 
ed through  Nova  Scotia  the  notions  tliat  hu- 
man souls  are  emanations  of  the  one  jrreiit 
Spirit ;  that  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  fall, 
were  pure  spirits  ;  that  Christ  m-vcr  was  raided, 
nor  will  any  other  boily  l>c,  and  thai  tlie  nii)lo 
is  to  be  taken  spiritually.  He  publiahed 
bjrmns  and  sermons,  and  made  many  convcrla. 

Allen,  William,  D.I).  (Douay,  1.171).  Ro- 
man Catholic,  cardinal  ;  li.  at  litissall.  1533  ; 
d.  in  Rome.  Oct,  Ifi.  l.V.M.  B«ranic  H  A.  .ind 
fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1550  ;  priuci> 
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ntl  of  St.  Mary's  Hull.  1336  ;  began  to  live  at 
LmvaId.  Frsooa!»  IWl.  heaam  ttroBg 
CatiioHokm  gave  offeskoe  at  Oxford,  wheiehe 
tooameapiiivMettttior ;  dondcfltlueiy  returned 
to  England.  180S,  Init  left  for  good.  136o. 
lie  csttiblishiKl  the  EuglLsli  collegu  at  Doiiiiy, 
;  b  fsuno  regius  professor  of  divinity 
lh(Ti\  I'lTO  ;  l  oik'ifc'  iiiovfd  to  lUiciins,  I'uH  ; 
re-sigUL-d  hi.-i  profi'ssorsliij),  \'>H-'),  uii  lu-count 
uf  lioalth,  and  went  Id  Koiiu',  where  Ii-j  liked 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Ou  Aug.  7,  l.jJlT,  he  was 
nado  a  cardinal  priest.  Ho  was  involved  in 
many  intrigues  on  behalf  of  English  Catholi- 
cism, but  his  plans  camo  to  nought.  The  ca- 
UbUshmentoE  (he  college  iaDoiugr,  howerer, 

Evented  theextlncttnn  of  CatbaUdsm  in  Eng- 
i,    \h-  wri)[f  much  in  behalf  of  his  faith. 

Alloa,  WUUam,  D.D.  (Harvard.  1S21). 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Pittsfleld,  Mohk..  Jan. 
2. 1784 ;  d.  at  Northampton.  Mass.,  July  1«, 
1888 :  graduated  at  Harvacd.  1802 ;  licenced 
to  preach,  1804 ;  meached  ia  Wettera  New 
York  ;  became  aaehtantltbnurfan  of  Harvard 
College.  180S;  pastor  at  Pittst^eld.  .\[ass.. 
1810 ;  pr»«idcnt  of  Dartmouth  UniverMty, 
IhlT  ;  of  Iif)wd()in  College.  1H20  ;  resigned, 
IKili,  uuil  devoted  hin>wlf  to  literiiry  work. 
He  is  licsl  known  by  his  Atnerioin  Jiinf/rap/iirnl 
und  llistorienl  Dictionaty,  1st  ed.  (700  uunieH), 
Cambridge,  1809  ;  2d  «1.  (1800  names).  Bos- 
ton. 11^13  ;  Sd  ed.  (7(N)0  iiaines),  Boston,  ia^7. 

All-Haliow's  Day,  old  dtsigiiation  for  All 
B.unt.s'  Diiy,  "  Iiidowe"  being  in  iimlitwal 
Enijltsh  njuivultnt  to  "'saint.'  The  terra  is 
('^itiin;nu^.t  U'^ed  in  All-Hnllow  6 'OD,  the  even- 
ing before  All  Saints'  Day  (q.v.). 

Alliaco,  Patsr.   Bee  Aim-y,  Pierre  d\ 

Alliance,  Bvangellcal,  an  association  of 
Chriatiana  of  all  aeiUNiiiiiatioDB,  holding  the 
fandamental  doctrfnea  of  the  Goepd.  It 
Qffigiaated  in  England  in  1845,  and  the  next 
year  the  Ursl  general  conference  •was  held  in 
I.niiiloii.  Some  50  tliffercnt  bodies  in  Kiiroyxj 
and  America  were  representeil.  The  jihitfonn 
was  civurly  det'med  in  that  no  union  of 
churi'iies  was  designed,  but  sitnjily  a  union  of 
persons  who  would  l»eur  no  olllc  iul  or  senii- 
oflieial  character,  and  would  aim  only  to  pro- 
mote friendly  intercourse  and  effective  eo op- 
eration among  the  friends  of  Christ.  After 
deliberation  a  doc  tritukl  basis  was  adopted  con- 
■btln^of  the  foUowiag  <^  aiUclea :  1.  The  di- 
vine inapiratioii,  auilionty.  and  nffleiency  of 
the  Holy  Scripture*.  2.  The  right  and  duty 
of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Hilly  Si  riptures.  8.  The  unity  of  the  Qod- 
heiid  !i!id  till!  trinity  of  jHTsons  therein.  4. 
The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  con- 
Bt'(pien(<!  of  the  fall.  5.  The  Im  arnation  of 
the  Son  of  (};>d,  his  work  of  atoiu  incnt  for  the 
Hins  of  mankind,  und  his  mediatorial  interces- 
sion and  reign.  6,  The  justitication  of  the 
sinner  by  faith  albne.  7.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  amrcrsion  and  sanctitiea- 
iion  of  the  sinner.  &  The  immortality  of  the 
flool.  the  resurrection  of  the  bndv.  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  by  oar  Lord  Je«tu  Christ, 
with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous 
jini!  till'  eternal  jttiiiishiiiriit  of  the  wicked. 
Si.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christiaa  miit> 


istry.  and  the  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  tiw 
ordinancea  of  IxqiUim  and  the  Loid'a  Bapper. 
This  anmmaiy  was  not  pot  fiirth  os  a  creed  or 

confession,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  class  of 
persons  whom  it  was  desirable  to  embrace  in 
the  Alliance.  The  Hceond  general  confer- 
c  iu  (f  was  held  in  Paris  in  IH.'i.'i,  the  third  in 
Hcrlin  in  1H.>7,  the  fourth  at  Geneva  in  l.^fiti. 
the  lifth  at  Amsterdam  in  I8(i7,  the  si.\th  at 
New  York  in  IhTii,  the  seventh  at  Basel  in 
HTO.  and  the  eighth  nt  Copenhagen  in  1884. 
The.se  assemblies  have  iK'rfurmcd  a  very  great 
work  in  promoting  and  manifesting  the  union 
of  evangeliGal  believers,  and  in  combining  tlMH r 
efforts  m  behalf  of  Ubor^  of  omadenoe,  the 
protection  of  tho  oppressed,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  xingilom  among  men 
Branch  a-ssoi-iations  liavc  been  organiz{><i  in  7 
different  portions  of  the  field  covered  by  the 
Alliaiui',  some  of  whif  h  have  been  of  great 
service  in  rallyini;  the  friends  of  Chri.st  under 
a  common  banner  aud  stimulating  thiir  co- 
otK-ration  in  Chri.stian  work.  The  transactions 
of  the  Alliance  are  reported  in  a  monthly  pi  ri- 
odkml.  ivsued  under  its  au.spiee.s  in  London, 
entitled  Etaagelical  Chrittendom.  Fuller  de- 
tails arc  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  se^- 
erul  general  conndla,  which  contain  papers 
of  very  great  yalue.  C. 

Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  hold- 
ing the  Presbyterian  system,  formed  ia 
Ix)ndon  in  1875.  This  association  is,  as  Its 
name  importa.  broadly  diatinguiahed  from  the 
AlHanoemealioDed  above.  Itlaaoombinatkm 
of  churches :  only  thoec,  however,  that  Inr 
origin  or  cliaracter  are  entitled  to  the  historfc 
naiuc  Rffiinn(sl  —  i  i-  .\n  dri  tn'rc  r>ro  Aupns- 
tiiiian,  and  in  jx'lity,  n(ni- jirt-hitical.  Their 
councils,  held  ti'^uaflv  at  intervals  of  4  ^ears 
(1877.  ISHO,  1HS4,  1S.hA),  are  composed  of'min- 
isters  and  elders  delegated  by  the  varioas 
bodies  to  which  they  b'long. '  These  bodii>^< 
arc  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  by  the 
latest  report  were  over  70  in  number.  The 
councils  have  no  legislative  authority,  cither 
original  or  appellate,  and  therefore  can  only 
discuss  and  recommend,  hut  for  thb  very 
reason  their  moral  weight  b  Immense.  Thear 
have  been  of  Tast  service  In  makingthcfie  vari- 
ous bodies  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
in  encouraging  tho  feeble  anil  alllictetl.  in 
bringing  to  view  the  variuus  (  oiift-ssions  of  tbo 
Uefornu'd,  in  colli  riing  authi-Diic  .slutislies  a« 
to  numlx'rs,  institutions,  pubiicatinns.  and  the 
like,  and  particularly  in  prompting  aud  urg- 
ing close  co-opcratioh  and,  whcn>ver  pi>«iiblc, 
organic  union  among  all  the  foreign  mission- 
anes  working  In  the  same  flcHd.  C. 

Alliance,  The  Holy,  founded  in  1813  br 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  for  the  avowm 
design  of  promoting' 1i  n  r,  riLMiI'MUsui-ss.  und 
pesire  ninonir  tlieius<h cs  and  in  these  king- 
doms. Kvcniually  all  the  Continental  slates 
stive  the  states  of  tho  church  went  into  it,  but 
it  did  not  n'alizn  tho  hopes  of  its  founders. 

AllioU  (al-lee-o-lce),  Joseph  Frana,  D.D. 
(Regensburg,  1816),  Roman  Catholic :  b.  at 

Hulzboch.  Austria,  Aug.  10,  1798 ;  became 

priest,  l«lfl  ;  d.  at  Auesburpr,  May  22,  1873. 
His  hiriLT  life  was  dcvotci  1  t>i  li-arliirii;  and  writ- 
ing uu  archiKoiogicol  and  ILuguiiitiu  subjects ; 
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tnit  he  b  beit  knoirn  by  Mi  fame  ef  Bnm'e 

annotated  Qcrman  triinAlRtion  of  the  Btble, 
from  the  Vulj^alo,  Nttrnbcrp,  1880-30,  6  Tols. ; 

so  aniciuicd  as  to  !«•  1)1^01  icully  a  new  work, 
and  which  wok  thu  first  of  iU  kind  to  receive 
the  papal  approbation. 

AObL  <ft'.]ee]uL  Ffamt  D.D.  (Oxfonl. 
16—).  Reformed  Church  of  France ;  b.  nt 

Altm^on,  Norniamly.  1641  ;  d.  in  Lomlon, 
Hurch  3,  1717.  lli- Vjw  cdui  aU'd  at  Saumur 
and  Sedan,  France  :  wju-  jjasuir  in  Paris  from 
1671  to  KVsri.  when,  driven  out  by  (lie  Ucvoea- 
tinn  (if  -  IMirt  of  Nantes,  he  eanu'  to  Lon- 
don, Avlierc  he  minlsti  mi  till  his  ileatli  to  tin 
Frcncli  refujpncB.  Hid  wrvice  wa^*  modelled 
on  that  of  the  Churrh  of  England.  He  wau 
famous  for  learning,  especially  in  languages, 
but  defended  untenable  propoaitiona— -e.^., 
that  the  Chui^di  of  Rome  aid  not  hold  tran- 
HihrtanHalkii  «a  an  article  of  fiith  befontho 
Council  of  Trent :  timt  the  Waldenaee  and 
Albigenses  liad  always  preserred  apostolic 
tnith,  an«l  tliat  the  Second  Advent  would  be 
in  172itor  17:i(i.  His  ln-st  l)ooka  are,  Jteflex- 
i'jii.f  iijiiit  t!i4'  BiKik:^  I'f  Ilohf  fteripO're,  Kng. 
trans..  lCh><H.  2  v<.ls.,  ad  ed.,  Oxford,  1K22  ; 
and  T/m  Judffiiunt  of  the  Ancient  Jcin»/t 
Churrh  Affninttfk0  UnitaHatu^  1060,  9dcd.. 
Oxfonl,  1H21. 

Al  Koran.    See  MouAiiMKUASieu. 

ABeention,  the  addrrm  delivered  by  the 

pope  to  the  rartlinals  in  a  public  consistory. 

All  Saints'  Day,  a  feistivul  in  cnnnnemom- 
tion  of  all  the  (uiiut^,  ospeclallj  those  who  have 
bad  assigned  to  tbcni  no  special  day.  It  wa.s 
cstabllslicd  at  Rome  about  610,  and  is  now 
celebrated  on  Not.  1  in  the  Roman  and  £ug- 
Ibh  chnrehea.  F. 

All  Soulii'  Day,  ol)t«rve<l  upon  Xov.  2  as  a 
day  of  prayer  for  the  deml,  that  they  may  be 
deliven-d  from  purgatory.  It  arose  in  the 
Roman  (.'liureh  in  the  ICkh  century,  without 
apedal  papal  direction,  and  to  «st«Bively  o)>- 
eerved  as  a  piouR  custom.  F. 

Almericiaoa.  See  Amalric. 

Alma,  ehartty  to  the  poor,  was  n^peatcdlv 
enjoined  in  tM(Md  Testament  its  well  a.s  in- 
corporated in  the  Mosaic  law.  In  the  New  it 
is  su--tained  by  the  prwept  .md  example  of 
our  Saviour,  by  the  institution  of  the  diacro- 
natp(  A<  ts  vii  ).  uiiii  bv  numerous  injunctions 
of  the  Aposti(  s.  Help  is  to  Ik' given  to  the 
needy  cheerfully,  uno.'.tentatiousiy,  and  abun- 
dantly, jet  with  intelUgence.  Charity  which 
leads  to  improvideiBM  Ud  encourages  idleness 
to  neither  •  doty  voraflnoe,  bat  aaiajuiy  to 
giver  and  noemr.  "Bto««d  tohe  thateon- 
0itbnth  the  poor,"  and  etudfes  to  afford  relief 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  diminish  the  n>cipicnt'R 
self-respect  or  encourage  a  Hjiirit  of  depend- 
ence. (See  Harrow's  Strinoit  un  Jiuunty  to  the 
and  rhlliorn's  C/trintuin  Charity  in  f/ie 
Atutieni  Church,  Edin,,  1883.)  C. 

Aloflana  (denten  ef  (Ae  Logo«),  an  Asia 

Ifinor  Anti-Trinitiirian  2d  century  sect,  which 
denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Loj^os.  tlie  Para- 
clete, and  of  the  continuance  of  the  proi)hctic  I 
gifu  in  the  churcli,  and  also  attributed  the  ' 


mftbga  of  John,  vhfeh  tmght  theao  doc- 
trines, to  Cerintbus,  in  order  not  thereby  to 
impeach  the  authority  of  that  apostle. 

Alombradoa,  a  Spaafah  nqrBtknl  sect  of  the 
I6ih  century,  which  was  peneented  by  the 
Inquisition.    Ignatius  Loyola  waa  wrongly 

accused  of  belonging  to  if. 

Aloyaios  (a-lo-isb'-e-iu>),  de  Oonzagi^  6t, 
b.  of  tlio  princely  bouse  in  C'nsti^houc,  Italy, 
March  9,  1568;  becume  a  Jesuit  in  Rome, 
1587 ;  devoted  himself  to  the  victima  of  thu 
pestilenco  whidt  btolte  out  in  Vtaiata,  WHH,  . 
and  fuocnmbed  to  tt  hbnadf.  June  m,  lilOl. 
He  was  beatified  1621,  and  canonized  1726. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  commonly  used  as  a 
phrase  expressive  of  eternity  (liev.  i.  8,  11 : 
xxi.  6 ;  xzil.  18).  The  letters  were  idao  used 
on  monograms  in  connectioil  with  O  crOM  or 
sign  X  P  (for  Xp/arof). 

Alphoama  Maila  do  ZJgaorf.  Bee  Lio- 

toiu. 

Al  -tar.  1.  Biblical  use.  The  Btructiuo  on 
which  sacrifloes  ore  offered.  The  first  on  rec- 
ord to  that  whldk  Noah  bunt  on  kovlng  tlie 
arlc  (Gen.  viiL  £0).  Hto  example  waa  followed 
by  the  patriarchs,  and  in  the  Hosalc  ritual  tho 
form  and  use  of  tin'  structure  were  carefidly 
prescribed.  In  llie  tatvriiacle  and  lemjile  tliero 
w<  re  two  altars,  one  for  Inirnt-ofTerinps,  which 
was  covercil  with  bra.'^<<,  and  hence  called 
//nijcn,  where  all  the  victims  were  slain  (E.x. 
XX vii.)  ;  (he  other  for  uuense,  which  wa»  cov- 
ered with  24  plates  of  gold,  and  hence  called 
golden  {Ex.  xxx.),  and  upon  it  sweet  iooenso 
was  burnt  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
blood  of  the  ain-oSteinn  sprinkfed  once  % 
year  on  the  great  dajM  atonement.  These 
were  the  prescribed  places  of  worship,  yet  wo 
find  that  on  sitmal  occa-^ions  when  there  was  a 
Hp('(i:il  Tiiaiiife-stiitjiiti  ^if  the  divine  presence, 
as  in  the  e.ise  of  (ri  Icon.  Manonh,  Samuel, 
I)a\  iil,  (  tr  .the  rtdo  was  Bu.sp»iidt(l,  and  a 
new  altar  iTe<  ted  an<l  us4'd.  lu  the  { "liristinn 
church  llie  term  lame  to  bo  api'lied  to  tho 
communion  table,  and  there  have  been  e\(  ilinr^ 
controversies  concerning  the  propriety  of  this 
application,  the  decision  of  wtuch  dcpenda 
unon  the  view  which  is  taken  of  theSaehaitol. 
If  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in  any  proper  lenie  n 
sacrifice,  having  objective  Tafiditv,  then  tho 
ptaoe  where  tlie  words  of  institution  are  pro- 
nonnoed  may  rightly  be  culled  an  altar  ;  but 
if  it  be  simply  a  memorial  fen^t  in  Mhich 
Christ  conununic«tes  himself  to  lii-^  Im  lieving 
p<'ople,  then  the  term  is  inapplicable  and  can 
only  nuslead.  In  the  first  pray<  r  book  of 
Kin;;  Edward  VI.,  ir)4i>.  the  w  nrd  altar  was 
us^cl  in  the  rubric  ;  but  in  15150  an  order  was 
i.<isucfl  for  the  s<  tting  up  of  tables  instead  of 
altarH,  an<l  in  tho  second  prayer-lKxtk,  1552, 
the  wonl  altar  woa  overywdiere  replaced  hy 
t4Me.  In  the  pMsaco  (Heb.  xlii.  10).  "we 
ham  oa  altar,"  oto..  By  o  twial  metonomy  Iho 
word  altar  to  put  for  sacrifice,  aa  is  plain  from 
what  follows,  "  whereof  they  have  no  right  to 
eat."  This  means  the  sjicrillc<' which  Christ 
offered  for  the  »iins  of  the  world,  Hn<i  to  eat  of 
it  means  to  jiarljike  of  the  Itlessings  which 
Christ  procured  by  that  great  sacrifice.  C. 
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S.  In  fhe  Chrbtiaa  clnirdi,  "flie  tiMe 
or  raised  surface  un  which  the  encbsristiB 
coDWcrated. "  Iq  primitive  times  it  was  made 
Wually  of  \vno<i,  but  from  the  tiiii*!  that  tlic 
practico  uros*;  uf  celebrutinj^  on  u  uuirtyr'a 
tomb  in  ihc  L  utacinnlw  (^d  ccutury),  sloue  liiis 
been  rxclusivf  |y  visrd — at  l('a.st  that  [Kirt  must 
bu  ou  wiiii  h  till-  CI iMs.cratc'd  flcnients  and  the 
cbaliec  re-it.  lu  the  liomun  Churcli  it  mui?t 
be  consi'crated  ijy  a  bishop  or  aa  abbot  author- 
iicd  to  do  it  by  the  iwpe.  Three  cloth.s  cover 
It,  one  of  them  lung  enough  to  reach  the 
ground, thaothensbiorter.  On ivbeaidet flow- 
en.  reaj  or  tittllclnl.  k  a  orodfix.  Ml  iMtween 
two  candleaticks,  also  three  altar  cards,  con- 
taining cpjrtain  prayers  which  the  lyicst  cannot 
con vcnit-ntly  mu\  from  the  3Iis>:il,  wLif  h  is 

|)laced  ou  a  eusliion  at  the  riitlU-hiiiul  .^idt^' 
ooking  towani  tlit-  ultar.  Under  thi  aluir- 
Stone  the  relics  ure  placed.  Originally  there 
was  only  one  altar  in  a  church,  hut  now  iliere 
may  be  ttcveral.  Tliu  cliief  ur  higli  altar  looks 
toward  the  EuL  It  b  apiwoaaied  bj  three 
steps. 

Pbrtnhlf  nltiir»  arc  boxes  Oi'  wood  or  metal, 
rich^  decorated,  which  conttu'n  the  relics,  the 
liost.  Mid  tlie  ooosecnrted  cup ;  used  on  jour- 
neya  wiiere  there  is  no  regular  altar  for  the 
oBdiaitetc  serTtoe. 


breads  are  the  consecratwl  infers. 
I  of  floe  white  flour,  and  usually  stamped 
with  tboflgureof  Cbristcrudfled.  or  the  letters 
I  H  8,  tho  MHialled  monogram  of  Christ. 

Altar-oloth.   See  Altar,  3. 

Altar>pi«c«,  a  {Ncture  placed  above  an  allar. 

Aitar^aOs  nuuk  It  off  from  tho  body  of  the 

church. 

Altar-acreen,  oommonlj  called  a  rcredos, 
a  stnii'ture  often  riddj  omameotod,  directly 

behind  the  ultar. 

Altar,  Stripping  of,  of  Itfl  cloths  and  arti- 
cles, in  comniemorution  of  Clirist  U  in;:  strip- 
md  of  his  garnieutM,  takes  place  in  the  Homan 
Church  on  Maundy  Thursday. 

A4yp'4-ai,  St.  bosom  fidend  of  Augus- 
tine, eonverted  and  baptised  at  the  same  ume 

with  him,  387 ;  accompanied  him  to  Africa  ; 
eitablinhed  a  monasterv^  at  TagiLste  ;  became 
bishop  then-  nf»l  ;  d.  about 

Alzog,  Johann  BapUst,  I). I).  (^lunster). 
IHSo),  Human  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Ohlau,  Uilcsia. 
June  2!),  1H(>8  ;  studied  at  Bonn  and  Brcslau  ; 
l>ecame  priest,  18S4  ;  profciaor  of  church  his- 
tory at  Poaca,  1888  ;  at  Ilildesheim.  1846 ;  at 
Freibttrg.  in  Brelsgau,  1858 ;  d.  there,  Uarch 
1.  1898.  Uis  more  importaot  works  arc : 
Zehrbueh  4er  Unirenalgeaehuhte  der  ehrut- 
lifhm  Iurchf.'S\x\\m.  1K40.  Dili  cd.  1872-78, 
3  vols.;  (ijiirbled)  Eng.  trans.,  f>f6'm- 
Tciikil  (Jftuirh  ///vA/z-jr/, Cincinnati.  O.,  1874-76, 
3  vols.  ;  l'iitr<,!,u:i,  '  Krcibiir!,',  IHMJ,  8d  od., 
1876;  Di,-  Ihnt.ch,H  J'/',.<in>n  Oder  l^MtU- 
Un  (tut  ih  r  Zeit  mi  M7<)-l.")2a,  1874. 

A-mal  .«k-it«s,  a  powerful  psopb  of  ttaeer- 
tafal  origin,  ihst  mentioned  la  oanneetion  with 
the  tevasion  «t  Ofaedorlaomer  (Oen.  xiv.  7), 
and  called  hj  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  20)  "  the 
first  of  tlie  nations."  They  were  sigoally  de- 


feated In  a  meaa  attack  upon  land  at  Rephl* 
dim,  and  were  thcmltflr  ttuooed  to  God'a 

judgments  (Ex,  xfVL  !•).  Hiey  were  over- 

tlirown  by  Ehud  (Judges  iii.  13.  1'),  l)y  (Jid- 
eun  (Judife*  vii.  22).  by  Suul  (I  Sam.  xv  ), 
whosi;  failure  to  cxteriniuatc  them  brought  on 
liis  own  <l(  strnclioii,  and  finally  by  David  (1 
Sain.  .\x.\.).  who  completed  their  overthrow 
us  a  peoi)lc,  and  their  name  jxrished  from  tho 
earth.  Ihcir  country  was  a  re^on  lying 
somuwhero  between  Canaan  and  l^pt,  not 
capable  of  exact  delineation  because  tbqrwere 
a  nomad  people.  C. 

Am-al'-rio  of  Bena,  a  teacher  of  ])hilosophy 
and  theology  in  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  12lh 
century.  His  doctrine  was  pantheistic,  and 
utterances  as  to  the  participation  of  believers 
in  tlie  body  of  Christ  flrst  awakened  suspicion. 
In  1304  he  was  condemned  by  Innocent  IlL 
After  hia  death,  wtaieh  oocaixad  aoon  after, 
traoes  were  found  of  a  sect  foonded  by  him, 
the  Almericians.  At  a  synod  held  on  their  ac- 
count in  Pari.s,  1209,  Amalric's  doctrine  was 
condemned,  and  his  bones  wcro  exhumed  and 
wattered  al)rfMwI.  The  doctrines  of  the  Al- 
rurrician.';  wito  siimmarilv  expressed  in  three 
propositions  ;  God  in  all  ;  every  C'hri>tian 
must  believe  that  he  is  o  metabtr  of  tin-  iKxIy 
of  Clirist,  and  this  belief  is  as  necessary  to  sal- 
vation aathat  in  the  birth  anddeatfiof  the 
Itedeemer ;  no  shi  is  reckoned  to  those  who 
abide  In  lore.  Tiie  meaning  of  the  seoond 
sentence  was  fliat  God  liad  Moone  IncwMMa 
in  believers  just  as  he  was  fn  Christ.  The 
Almericiansbelievedthcv constituted  the  n-vc- 
luliou  of  God  as  the  Holy  Ghost.  'l  iic  .sirra- 
mentS  were  reject,  d  by  tlicni  ;  and  lliL'  hist 
of  their  three  propositions  was  so  utnicrsttxij 
as  to  open  the  way  for  the  frru-sr  st  scti-ual  in- 
dulgence. The  8<'ct  of  the  Free  Spirit  (a  v.) 
Is  a  eoutimtation  of  this  aeet  *  r. 

Am'-a-sa.   8e«  Jo.vb. 

Am-a-zi'-ah  {tthom  Jehocah  ttrenr/f/ifn*), 
eighth  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv.  1  2(i).  He 
succepded  .Toash.  befnui  by  kuHng  his  father  s 
murderers ;  for  a  time  served  Jeliovah,  but 
after  his  Inillfauit  victory  over  Edom.  in  whidi 
for  the  first  time  meroeoaiy  troope  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Jewish  armv,  he  worship- 
ped tho  gods  of  his  conquercti  foe,  and  thus 
.•^ealeii  his  own  doom.  In  his  foolish  conli- 
dence  he  incited  .Ichoash,  king  of  Israel,  to 
fight  him,  and  was  badly  licaten.  Jerusalem 
was  wicked  and  its  wall  partly  broken  down. 
Fifteen  years  afterward  he  was  murdered  at 
Ladiifihi  whither  he  had  fled  to  escape  a  con* 
apiraogr. 

Ambition,  the  desire  of  excelling  others  and 
BO  becoming  distlngidsbe<I.  Milton  calls  It 
"  that  last  inflrmitv  of  a  noblemind.  "  All  dc- 
pj'nds  upon  its  olijcci.  If  one  .ncorn  n<  liirhts 
and  live  laboriou-.  d.iys  ti>  i;lnrify  Gisl  and 
l)enetit  his  kind,  this  is  lofty  and  admira- 
ble ;  l)ut  if  it  Ix'  only  for  p<}rsonal  aims,  then 
is  it  low  and  mean,*and  often  "  overleaps  it* 
mat."  ^. 

Amho  (from  verb  "to  go  up,"  leetorium. 
putpHum)  the  ralsetl  desk  in  a  church  from 

which  cspiT-iidly  thi-  Scrijiturcs  unil  tli'  c<iict8 
of  the  bidhup  were  read  ;  ii  there  were  two 


ambones  thfn  onn-wns  uswl  for  tlic  i;o.spt'l  nnd 
one  for  thccpi.stl^t  ;  if  sinothiT,  tlu  n  it  was  iist  d 
for  tlu?  pmphfti(^l  or  oltn-r  Ixioks  nf  tlii^  Old 
Testament.  The  umlK)  wu.s  usuHlly  on  the 
north  side  of  thf  fnlrance  into  iIr:  tlmncd. 

,  Am  -brose,  Isaac,  Xonconformirtt.  baptized 
at  Ortiiskirk.  Miiy  l(;o4  ;  educatwl  at  Ox- 
ford, twTvtHl  in  scvoral  pljuM-H,  wns  ejfK-tt.il  for 
nonconformltv  from  char!.-'-  nt  (Jfrstimc. 
1W2  :  retirod  to  Preston  unci  died  ;  burled 
Jan.  2.'>.  1668.  He  wrote  Looking  unto  Je*ti», 
London,  10(8 :  his  Work$  vera  npaUialied, 
London.  IfliN ;  asain,  1888,  trtth  brief  Mt- 
moir. 

Ambrosfl  of  MUan^  b.  at  Treves,  3:34  or 
840  ;  d.  at  Milan,  April  :J  or  4,  ol*7  ;  w  famou.s 
M  a  great  ecclcsiiutical  leiuk  r.  and  not  undc- 
aeffWlyimtdwdwiODe  of  iho  four  great  Latin 
flatben.  Ho  received  a  Christian  education, 
but  having ' (nrly  directed  bis  attention  to  the 
law,  waa  advanced  in  thia  profeaiioa  and  in 
public  oflloe  Hit  be  became  prefect  of  Lijmria 
and  iEmilla,  -vith  bli  residence  at  Slllao. 
Hero  it  was  that  in  874,  upon  the  dealb  of 
Auxentiiis  the  Bishop,  Atnbrotc  wsi-^  cIi-cImI 
hia  surcesitor  by  popular  acclamation.  In 
Home  n-spects  he  was  8trikiiiLrly  xuiMiitcd  for 
the  po«<illon.  but  havin<;  rdiu  ianlly  accepted 
it,  he  cntorwl  upon  it  with  ardor  and  Koon 
pained  eminent  fltness  for  it.  Ho  studied  and 
taught  hi.s  theology  at  the  aamo  time,  and 
though  he  mentions  this  fact  as  an  exooae  for 
•ome  of  his  imperfections,  It  gave  a  practical 
and  Uving  character  to  hia  ajRatem.  Angoatine 
hemil  him  vttb  delight  and  waa  converted 
under  bla  pieMUDg,  and  faaptlied  br  hfan, 
887. 

He  was  stytii  Involved  in  tlio  Arian  contro- 
versy, in  which  lie  took  the  ortiiodox  side.  He 
urged  the  election  of  an  nrtli<Mio.\  bishop  in 
fiirmium,  against  the  inthu>nc<!  of  the  Arlan 
cmpri  -vs.  JiLstina.  In  881  a  mdchI  ^vits  l  alled 
at  Aquilcia  to  decide  upon  the  orlhodo.w  of 
Mladiua.  bishop  in  lilyria.  The  orientnl 
bishops,  though  invited,  did  not  appear,  and 
under  Ambrose's  lead,  PaUadioa  was  con- 
demned. In  the  eoiperornqueited  the 
me  of  two  cfaurchea  in  Mian  for  the  worship 
of  the  Arians.  Ambrose  refused  to  grant  them, 
regarding  himself  as  the  divinely  appointed 
guardian  of  the  ffiitli.  Great  pressure  w^as 
nrotight  to  In-ar  ui)un  him,  and  tlie  order  was 
even  is.sue<i  to  resort  to  vioh-nce  ;  hut  the  ex- 
citement of  the  p<'n]de  of  tliecity  and  the  firm- 
ness of  the  bLsliup  ciirritHl  the  day.  "  If  you 
deman<l  mv  ]KTson,"  said  Ambrose,  "I  am 
ready  to  submit,  .  .  .  but  I  wlU  never  betray 
the  chiin  li  of  Clirist." 

In  the  year  ;W4  the  prefect  of  liome,  upon 
oocaaioa  of  Valcntioion  II. 's  acceaaion  to  the 
throne,  presented  a  petition  tliat  the  altar  of 
victory  should  be  restored  to  its  phioe  in  the 
hall  or  the  senate,  and  that  all  oatlu  should  ho 
K'v  >r  i  upon  it.  Ambn»se  met  the  petition 
II  reply  in  which  he  comlmttnl  the  arL'u- 
iiieiils  (jf  Ihe  prefect,  both  Jis  to  tlirir  rriwon- 
Rblene«.s  and  their  fairnj-ss.  It  wa.s  iiii  (tpiiil 
contest  of  two  etlucated  Korhans  arraye<l  for 
truth  and  error.  Ambrose  prevailed.  But  no 
occasion  so  presents  the  vigor,  courage,  and 
the  oooaoquent  aucoeaa  of  Amliroee  so  vividly 


a.s  his  contest  witli  the  Emix  ror  Theodosius. 
In  ;!1»0  a  Uiinult  <M-curred  in  Tl\esAalonica.  in 
wliii  li  an  (ilHeer  of  th(?  emj>eror  was  killed, 
riic  einpiTor  in  anu:er  onlered  li  promiscuous 
iiiassacre,  in  wiiidi  alumt  7U<X>  jK-rsons  were 
killed.  Ambrose  n  f;i^(  d  the  communion  to 
the  emperor  till  ho  had  performed  an  8 
months' penance,  and  bad  prcHniaed  that  lhcre> 
aft<T  an  interval  of  80  d^  shonld  clapee  be- 
I  fore  any  scntenoairf  death  ilioald  be  executed. 
As  a  writer,  Ambrose  U  noted  f<jr  his  ser- 
mons, for  his  czegetfcal  writ  loirs  which  grew 
out  of  his  sermons,  and  for  his  moral,  a-scetic, 
and  dogmatic  works.  (Sec  Migne.  Pal.  J.nt. 
XIV.,  Knr  tnuiH.  of  his  I^ttrm  in  Oxford 
Libnirvof  the  Fathers,  and  On  IMy  Virginity, 
Oxford,  1H43.)  He  does  not  discourage  mar- 
riage in  favor  of  celibacy.  Hi'<  doirmatic  posi- 
tion is  that  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  theology 
and  in  Christology ;  in  anthropology  heempiia- 
sizes  the  univernu  ainfulness  of  man  ;  In  BOte> 
ridogy  the  divine  grace  aa  the  only  source  of 
saivMon.  Oraoa  Is  recelred  bv /aith.  The 
drarcb  conveys  salvation.  The  I^ucharist  is  an 
offering.  (See  the  next  article.)  LifcbvFOr- 
ster,  Halle.  1884.  '  F. 


AmbrosUa  Music.  Before  the  time  of 
Ambrose  the  uusie  of  the  chuidi  had  been 
performed  entUely  by  the  detgy.  and  hadeon- 
sisted  in  the  monotonous  recitation  of  psaJma 

in  an  ill-regulated  and  unskilful  manner. 
Ambrose  now  introductnl  the  elements  of  inel- 
o<ly  and  rliythm,  and  gave  the  congregation  a 
part  in  this  jwrtiou  of  the  service.  As  in  the 
perio<l  of  the  Kefortnution.  the  people  availed 
themselves  with  joy  «)f  this  opportunity.  The 
spirit  of  Chri.stianlty  began  at  once  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  form  and  character  of  tho 
music,  and  antiphonal  aingioK  added  still 
moratoita  attractiveness.  AinbroBe  himself 
wrote  certain  hymns,  some  of  which  have 
come  down  oven  to  lu.  Tho  Ambrosiau  fona 
of  church  music  spread  throughout  all  the  Oo* 
( ident.  till  finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th 
century,  it  was  superseded  bv  the  Gregorian 
(q.v.).  •  F. 

Ambroaiaatar,  ananie  under  which  certain 
commBbtariaa  upon  the  Pauline  epistka  paaa 

which  are  aacribed  by  tradition  to  Ambrose. 
They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  his,  but 
rather  to  be  a  compilation  made  at  variou.« 
times  Ix'twccn  tlie  years  880  and  WX>  by  vari- 
ous authors  from  .\iii;nstine.  Chrysn-ti  in,  and 
Jerome,  and  a-scribctl  to  Ambrose  about  the 
time  of  their  completion.  F. 

Am-bro'-sl-na,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  d. 
about  2S0,  was  the  wealthy  and  liberal  friend 
of  Origen,  who  paid  the  aafauriea  of  14  aman- 
uenses, bought  Bible  xaa..  and  in  all  wm 
supported  hini  in  bis  biblical  labors,  especially 
in  the  prcMluction  of  his  Ilexapla.  Ho  also  in- 
cited Oriiren  to  write  his  great  n  plv  to  Ci  lsu.s. 
(See  Ante-Sicrm  Father*,  Am.  ed.,  pp.  iJS*0- 
669.) 

Ambrosius,  Pssudo-.   fv-*'  AMnROHi.\<»TEn. 

Amen,  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin  siiriiifyiiig 
truth,  ciTtiiintv.  It  wa.s  ii.seti  at  the  l>  LMtninig 
of  a  sentence,  in  John's  Gosix-i  doubled  — iC. 
verily,  vtrily,  bv  way  of  emphasis,  Oei  ur- 
riag'at  the  dad  of  a  prayer,  it  confirmsall  that 
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lias  been  mdrl  and  invokni  the  fulfllment  of  it. 

In  the  HiH>slaIir  rliiirr}!  (1  ('it.  xiv.  2»J)  it  was 
Uivxl  lis  llie  rwp<m!it!  by  tlic  ]m_'0[i1»-  iil  the  closf 
of  the  public  prayern.  JtroniL-  j-a\s  ilnu  in 
hU  diiy  till'  unilcnl  voice  of  the  jH  upk  siuirui- 
cd  like  llif  fall  of  water  or  the  voice  df  thun- 
der. In  Ucv.  iii.  14  our  Lord  calls  himself 
"the  Amen" — i.e.,  as  the  words  following 
show.  "  the  faithful  an  1  tnir  witness."  ('. 


American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


TTM  in  1849  formed  oat  of  the  "Amtriem 

Protestant  Hwietv."  the  "  Foreign  Evanjjcli- 
cal  Socit'ty."  anif  the  "  Chrii'tinn  Alli:incc," 
Ib  Onlcr  t.>  convert  foreign  Koinaii  Catholics, 
and  was  urosperoos  for  some  years.  But  it 
BOir  maraj  mpporti  tte  4'"— Gh^l  io 
Paris. 

Americaa  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  See 

Bai'ti.ht,  Missions. 

AiBOTinan  BaptUt  Publishing  Sociaty. 
flee  BAPTiav. 


Beeia^.  See  Biblb  8o- 


Boavd  of  Coaamiaaiainefa  for 
in  irtaaloiiB.  Bee  OoHOsaoATtORAL- 

ISTS,  MiMlIONS. 

Amarioan  Home  Miiiion  Bocie^. 
CoiroRaoATioiiAUBn. 


Amerioail 

CIETIK*. 

American  Bible  Union.   Sec  Bini.K  So- 

CIKTIEK. 


Sec 


American   Sunday •flchool  IMOAi  See 

8cSDAY-£>CaOOLS. 

AmarloaB  TimA  Soelety.  Bee  Tkact  So- 

CIETIES. 

Ames  (Latin  form,  Ametiuii),  William,  D.D. 
(Cambridge (?).  16-).  b.  in  Norfolk.  Kiighiiid, 
1676  ;  d.  at  Itotterdam,  Nov.  14.  Edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  ;  became  fellow  ;  gave 
great  offence  by  bis  outspoken  puritaniitm,  so 
Ee  pcrmanenlly  removed  to  Holland,  1611,  and 
was  saccenrivdy  at  Leydea  and  at  Rotter- 
dam ;  advlaer  at  Itw  Synod  of  Dort,  1618-19  ; 
professor  of  theology  at  Franeker.  1622.  and 
pastor  at  Rotterdam,  16S2.  He  waa  a  xealoun 
and  iihli!  ailvocate  of  C"!alvini«m.  His  chief 
works  arc,  M'-ihtUa  Throl/vjirr,  .^mstenJam. 
1823- Enir.  trans.,  The  Murroic  nf  Sirred 
IHrinity,  L<indon,  ItVI'J  :  first  book  repul>- 
li^lied  in  Latin,  1874  ;  and  ])<■  Conmeif  ntin,  18:52 
— £ug.  traoa.,  CknueieMt,  lUSfi.  (See  his  Lai  in 
Wvrkt,  Amateidam.  1668^  5  Tota.,  with  life  by 
Netheniifl.) 

Amice,  a  piero  of  tinen  which  covers  the 

head,  neck,  uml  stionMers,  worn  by  the  urtlei- 
ating  priest  at  in:iKs  in  the  Roman  (  hurt  li. 
In  the  iniildli-  a  cro.^s  is  ernt>r"iilereil,  which 
must     kissed  on  taking  oil  and  putting  on. 

ADMal'«'*iinsMBr^4r-Bii8  (d.  atmat  890). 
a  Roman  bi^^toriau.  who  is  important  for  the- 
ology on  account  of  many  bits  of  church  his- 
tory comniunicaled  by  him.  He  wa.s  a  (Jreek, 
from  .\nlifM'h,  who  wrved  in  the  army  under 
Coustantius  and  Julian,  ivnd  spent  the  rrtirr- 
meat  of  bis  later  years  in  iiomc  engaged  upon 


hi*  history.  It  covered  originally  the  whole 
lKTio<l  from  Nerva  (b.c.  98)  to  the  year  \.t>. 
y78.  The  llrHt  V.i  Ixwks,  to  the  yt!ar  'H.">;},  liave 
ixjrished,  but  they  were  a  compilntion.  The 
;>(>^iiion  tuM-ard  Christianity  is  that  of  a 
lieaihcQ  who  had  lome  qrmpathy  for  lla  purer 
j  forms.  P. 

I    Ammon,  Ohrlatoph  Friedrieh  voa,  Ckr- 

m.iu  ntiiuniilist ;  b.  at  Bayreuth,  Jan.  16,  1766; 
lieeiiiue  ))ri)fesMor  of  theolofrv  ut  Eriangeu, 
17H!)  ;  at  (.ii.itini:i  n,  ITJtl  ;  at  l>liinpen,  1804  ; 
chi<-f  «"ourt  preu»  tierat  l)resden.  ;  retired, 
184W  ;  d.  there.  May  21.  1K."H),  •'  He  luts  txin 
calletl  the  Talleyrand  of  the  Luihcraii  Church 
of  the  19th  century."  because  of  his  rare 
knowiedee,  great  elasticity  of  spirits,  and 
iulant  ability  of  duuracter.  He  wrote  many 
books. 

Am  -mon-ilea,  desc  i  iidunU)  of  Ben-Arnmi.  a 
«on  of  Lot  (Gen.  \i.\.  88)  ;  occupied  the  moun- 
tain regionii  of  (jilead.  l)elween  the  rivers 
Arnon  and  Jabbok ;  were  a  tierce,  cruel, 

f)lunderiiig  people,  like  the  modern  Bedouin 
of.  1  Sam.  xL  i  i  8  Sam.  x.  4 :  Jer.  xl.  14  ; 
Amoa  i.  18),  and  WOiahlpped  their  god,  Mo> 
loch,  with  human  aaerinoes,  especially  chil- 
dren (Lev  xviii.  21  ;  8  Kings  xxiiL  10).  Al- 
though sp:ired  by  God's  express  command 
when  Israel  p;i.s.sed  by  t hem  on  tlieir  way  from 
Egypt  to  Ciinaiiu,  Iliey  rep««tedly  made  war 
upon  the  covenant  iHJople,  but  were  defeated 
by  Jephthah  (Judges  j.i.  33),  baul  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1).  David  (2  Sam.  xii.).  Jeboshapbat  (2  Chron. 
-vx. ),  and  Jotham  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  5).  During 
the  I  uptivity  they  occupied  the  Jewish  t«  rritory 
and  opposed  the  huildmg  of  the  walla  of  Jktu* 
salem  (Neb.  i1. 1<^  Damg the diaam whfeh 
followetl  the  Maocabean  period  they  lost  their 
indejiendent  posilion.  and  gradually  became 
amaigamaled  with  the  geiMial  Anib  popula- 
tion. C. 

Am-mo'-ni-as.  1.  Surnamed  Saccas,  a 
philoaopher  of  Alexandria, d.  241.  who  taught 
an  eclectic  >yitem.  Ola  moat  aislfngnhhed 
pupil  was  Plollooa.  2.  Another  philosopher 
of  Alexandria,  flourished  about  a.d.  SOU.  8.  A 
Christian,  .siKiken  of  by  Euscbllia^  Who  wrote 
a  harmony  of  the  gospels.  F. 

Am'-o4o,  bishop  of  Lyon  (840).  d.  868^  wrote 
against Qpttachalli 'a preiWatinalInn  views.  (See 

Migne.  m  Lak  crri.) 

A'-mon,  the  MUM  of  an  Egyptian  god.  one 
of  the  eiglit  of  the  first  order  and  the  chief  of 
the  Theban  triad.  Hence  he  appears  in  the 
name  of  the  famous  capital  of  upper  XiflTpf . 
whldi  Homer  caUa  "the  lunidred-gaira 
Thebes. "  In  Nahum  weread of  No-amtm  (111. 
8),  and  in  Jeremiah  (xlvf.  215)  of  Atnon  of  No, 
Inith  feferriTig  In  the  same  great  city,  who.-c 
rcmaiiis  still  liU  the  visitor  with  astonish' 
ment  C. 

Am'-or-ites,  a  iflbedesocQded  from  OanMR 
and  occu|)ying  the  fertile  district  boimded  qb 

Ihn-e  sides  by  the  rivers  Arnnn,  Jabbok,  a&d 

Jordan,  thou^'h  some  think  the  name  denotes 
locality,  not  distinction  of  rae*-,  and  nteans 
dimply  mitunlaifieers  or  hii:li landers.  How- 
eeer  this  iniiy  Im-  thev  wlio  Ixire  tliis  name 
when  asked  to  allow  Israel  to  pass  through 
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their  territory  on  the  way  to  Palestine  rcfuse<l, 
iiml  even  ottereil  iirnieil  opposititiii  to  tlieir 
proirres,".  liiil  Ihev  were  defealetl,  atul  tlieir 
territory  was  divifletl  between  the  Irilji's  *)f 
Reuben  nnd  Gail  (Jo«h.  xiii.).  Nothing  more 
is  heard  of  tliem  in  Scripture,  except  ocra- 
fifonnliy  ns  tiku  ii!'.:  in  sinnll  bands.  C. 

Amortization,  the  ^rivinLT  over  of  unalienable 
prii[:i  rry  u!  all  kinds  tn  ii  i  hureh,  nioniu?ti'ry, 
or  titli.r  fiiundatiou  sn-rnlled,  beciiusi-,  inas- 
much as  the  Kitm:  wiis  forever  wilhilrawn 
fruiu  trade,  it  v^as  as  if  held  by  a  dead  hand 
(wHirtu*  i.i-rt >i<T).  Various  acts  even  in  the 
Middlo  A£efthad  to  bv  naned  limitiag  tin  poe- 
•  of  the  ebiudi  from  tbis  loaroe. 


A'>nOf  9wdfn').  the  third  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,  did  not  belong  to  the  pro- 
phetic order  by  birtii  or  education,  but  was 
divinely  called  while  n  henlman  at  Telcou,  a 
TOIage  tome  12  m.  a.  of  Jerusalem.  He  waa 
B  oontemponry  of  Hosea,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  iiing  of  Judah,  and  of  Jero- 
Inmudi  II.,  king  of  Imel.  Uis  miniatiy  waa 
eierched  in  tbo  northern  kingdom,  which  at 
that  time  was  very  pro«p<TouK  and  vi  ry  sin- 
ful, and  liis  difeourrn-s  are  for  tlie  most  part 
dcQunrintions  of  sin  and  menaces  of  jiidR- 
ment  ;  nor  are  they  rude,  as  some  ha%'e  said, 
buL  ( l.'.t]U'  rit  niiil  nficn  sublime.  As  usual 
thclx)ok  eL)s<>s  w  ith  the  promise  of  pood  in  the 
restoration  of  the  fallen  labcrnaele  of  Darid. 
Itcontniti'4  a  remarkable  isi-rii  s  of  symbolic 
loni  (vii.  I-i.x.  T),  and  shows  the  lldelity  of 
the  propbet  in  uttering  Jehovah 'a  trord,  oveo 
wheo  threatened  by  the  court  (See  com- 
mentary on  Amos  in  I-anse.) 

Ampulla.  1.  A  tliu^k  to  contain  tlie  vine 
and  water  u.sed  in  the  Eucharist  in  the  Uomiin 
Churd).  2.  A  vem*!  contaioing  cooaecrated 
oflorchriam. 


Ams'-dorf,  Nikolaun  von,  German  reformer ; 
b.  of  noble  parenf.sat  Torpiu  Saxony.  Dee, 
8,  ;  d.  at  Ki.vnaeh,  Alay  ;4,  l.^iin,"  Eihi- 
ratcd  at  WiltenberL'.  he  U'eanie  professor  of 
theology  there.  1511.  and  several  times  rector  ; 
aiccompnnie<i  Luther  to  the  Leipzig  diaputa- 
tion  (1519).  and  to  Worms  (1531) ;  preached 
for  him  in  Wittenberg  while  Luther  was  at 
the  Warttnirg ;  amlatM  hfm  in  tranalating  the 
Old  Testament.  la  1524  he  became  supiTin- 
tendenl  at  Majrdeburu.  and  introduced  the 
lieformalion  in  its  neiirhborliood.  On  Jan.  20, 
\TA'i,  Luther consti^ratiil  liitn  bishopof  Naom- 
biir^,  liut  he  wr.s  driven  out  of  bis  w  e  by  the 
imix  rial  pnrty  during  the  iSmalc«l<l  wur(l  W7). 
and  in  1552  became  general  8uperinten<lent  at 
Eisenach.  He  was  active  in  establishing  the 
University  of  Jena,  and  edite<l  the  Jena  edition 
of  Lullier'fl  works.  ( lulluthering  Luther  in 
his  opposition  to  Koine,  he  savagely  attack- 
ed the  Interim,  and  took  the  aide  of  the 
itroomt  LuthemtM  \n  th«  adhiphoriatic,  svn 
Mglatie,  and  eucharistic  controversy.  His 
famou.H  declamtion,  by  which  he  is  bei>t  re- 
meml)ered,  that  "  ^rooil  works  were  pn  jmli- 
cial  to  silvation,"  was  ]irol>!ibly  dinctetl 
against  tin'  suftji-'scd  .'-uvinL'  vuliir  of  good 
works  in 'heniM  ives  (■r)ii-ii<icri  d.  His  follow- 
ers we  n>  rallcfi  Amsimikkians.  His  writings 
ate  now  forgotten.   Uia  portrait  will  bo  touud 


in  Kocfitlin,  Martin  Luther,  Eng.  trans.,  p. 
.V2'i.  (See  his  life  by  Preanel,  EUMrfeld.  IMS,) 

Amsdorfians.   Sec  above. 

Am'-ul*ts, something  worn  alK)ut  the  person 
to  ward  off  disease  or  other  evil.  The  .siiper- 
stiiiuus  character  of  oriental  nations  led  them 
to  the  use  of  channs  of  this  nature,  sometimes 
in  the  ahape  of  carved  genu,  or  in  that  of 
words  on  parchment  tightly  roiled  up.  This 
cuatom  extended  to  the  Hebrews,  and  tn 
Imlah'a  deacriptfon  of  female  luxury  (iii.  16- 
26)  what  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  rendered 
tubUtJi  is  given  in  the  Ileviaed  as  amulets, 
and  no  doiibt  correctly.  C. 

Amyot  (b-roe-oL  Joeenh  Maria.  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary ;  b.  at  TooloB.  IrMioe,  Jfw.  18, 1718 ; 
d.  In  Peking.  China,  Oct  8,  1798,  Entering 

the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1787.  heweotto  Chtna, 

after  rare  preparation,  in  1750,  won  the  favor 
of  the  emjKrror,  and  was  a  suee^'ssful  nii.si>ioD- 
ary,  and  learned  fhiiiese  Kclu'lar.  His  chief 
Works  are  a  life  of  Confuriu.s,  Paris,  17><i)  (vol. 

o{  Meuio!:-)'*  rohrtriuitit  .  .  f'/. , m,  I'nt  is, 
1776-1814,  17  vols.);  a  Tartar  Manchu-French 
Dictionaiy.  edited  bj  Langlfis,  Fari8.1788-80» 
8  vols. 

Amyraldiam.   See  below. 

Amyraot   (&.mo-roX   KolM,  Befonned 

Churrb  of  France  ;  b.  at  Bourgudl.fcl  ToU- 

raini ,  Si  jit.  iTiitt! ;  d.  at  Saumur,  Jan.  8, 
1004,  when  l:c  h  id  been  educated  and  had 
preached  ami  Uni^riil  theology.  In  bis  Traill 
(!<•  I't  Pnikxtiiiiitii'u  (Saimuir,  IH'.i-l),  lie 
souirht  to  moderate  the  strong  i)red<  siiiintinn 
theory  e>f  tlu'  Synod  of  Dort  by  the  iniiiinn- 
lisiiitm  hy]Hitht1ir>i» — iV.,  the  hypuhesis  that 
God  offers  sfilv.ition  to  all  under  the  condi- 
tions of  fulth.  But  as  the grace  which  saves  is, 
after  nil,  only  given  to  the  elect,  the  moderation 
of  the  theory  was  more  In  words  than  fact 
Repeatedly  accoaed  oC  hertq^.  lie  was  as  reg- 
ularly acquitted  in  Uw  avaooB.  but  the  (km- 
KTiimii  H«lretieu»  was  directed  against  hfm. 
Ills  theory.  whi<  h  has  fouml  many  advocates  — 
IJaxler,  Andrew  Fi;!U  r,  Milner,  and  the  New 
Englaxid  divinL^*— is  called  Ainyrnldi*m. 

A— haptlsu  [lit.,  those  who  &ip<6i«< a^it, 
those  alraadv  baptized  in  htfanCTj,  a  term  In* 

(Uscriminstely  applied  in  Uio  lOtn  century  to 
all  who  either  theoretically  or  practically  de- 
nied the  validity  of  infant  baptism.  But  the 
Anulxiplists  of  the  Kith  century  should  Ihj 
di.sliiictiv  separated  into  not  li-.'-s  timi  :t  rla^^rs 
— viz.  ;  "Fanatics,  Evangelical  (  hri.-tiiuis,  uiid 
Mystics  or  Doctrinal  Errorisls. 

I.  FaiuUiai. — Notable  representatives  of 
fanatical  Anabaptists  were  Thomas  MUnzer, 
^lelcJiiur  Uoffman,  and  the  leaders  in  the  Man- 
ster  uproar.  Thomas  ]ftluazer  (q.v.)  was  a 
man  Of  karniag  and  abiliQr,  but  of  eztiKv»> 
gant  and  unbalanced  views.  Rebecanoeoneof 
the  unfortunate  leaders  in  the  Peasants'  War. 
This  hopeleaa  rebellion  issue<l  in  fearful  slaugh- 
ter and  in  MUn/i.r'.s  cupluri'  and  cxct  uli  ni. 
The  provocation  wtvs  ^^rcut,  a;ui  .Mun/cr's 
.sympathy  for  the  oiipri'ss(Kl  {H  itsanis  wus  ti 
iiine,  but  his  prediction  of  riiirjirulnus  di  liw  r- 
ancc  was  eniin  ly  unjustiliiiMf.  lii  fori  iiis 
death  he  coalcased  iiis  error  in  inciting  rebel- 
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1|0D»  but  at  tliL'  ^.lIn^■  tiiui'  111'  Hdli'intily  wurnixi 
princes  against  llio  grievous  opprcs^inu  of  tlit-ir 
8Ub^>cts.  Muuzt-r  n  piuUaJwl  iiifaiU  ImpiLsni 
Id  tln'<irv,  l>ui  cuntinticil  the  practice  until  a 
faw  m  inths  before  his  death.  There  is  HO 
praof  'hftt  Milnzcr  was  himnclf  buptizntl  as  an 
adult,  or  that  he  ever  administorL-d  tlio  urdi- 
naace  to  any  beliBven  who  xvpudlated  Infant 
baptism. 

Melchior  IIofTnianfq.v.)  has  been  called  the 
"  CPil  pcuiusof  the  Anabaptists."  He  became 
a  ProtL-stiint  in  l')2i,  and  after  his  n  jcction 
eif  infant  baptism,  about  153(1,  tlio  Atiuhap- 
tivt'i  in  hirgc  sections  of  c  inntry  wcru  grwitiy 
intliu  nml  by  his  belief  in  (lie  iiufxiidiiig  sec- 
ond coming  of  Chri-st,  bv  tlie  doctrine  that 
Christ  derivotl  his  human  body  through,  not  of 
Mary,  uud  by  the  claim  of  Hoffman  and  others 
that  they  were  inspired  prophets.  Hoffman 
died  fn  Btrasburg.  m  1S48.  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  10  years.  Somt>  onii>4  foUowenwen 
Infatuated  fanatics,  guided  l)y  jiretended  via- 
ions  and  dreams. 

The  excesses  at  MUnstcr.  more  than  any 
otlicr  episo  Ic  in  their  history,  tended  to  bring 
Anab.iplists  of  nil  rljusses  into ilisreputc.  The 
fanatical  tenileiicics  of  lIofTinan's  teurhin^ 
Wcredoulille-s.s  a  rontribuliug,  but  by  no  means 
a  sole  cause  of  the  MQnster  uproar.  In  1583 
Beroord  Itothmann,  the  popular  Lutheran 
pveodier,  became  an  Anabaptist.  The  I'rot- 
OMtattMoa  gained  control  of  the  city » drove 
out  the  BoauuUst  bishop  and  olergj,  and  or- 
gonlied  an  arm/  for  the  peraaneaft  TCtention 
of  the  place.  Malcontents  and  fanatics  flocked 
to  Milnster.  Their  leader,  .lohn  Matthieson,  a 
imker  of  lliiarli  in.  wjis  flaiu.  with  30  of  his 
followers,  in  April,  15:31.  Umier  liis  «u(  e(  s- 
sor.  .1  ihn  of  Leyilen  (Johann  IJoekliold,  b.  ut 
.MUu-ti  r  alKiut  l.jOD  ;  tortured  to  dejilh  there, 
January,  15^(5),  there  wjis  a  periixl  of  the 
wildest  excesses  and  indecencv.  J  uhn  claimed 
to  be  authorized  and  inspired  from  heaven. 
He  sanctioned  and  practised  polygamy.  Ho 
bdieaded  one  of  his  wives,  and  put  to  death 
the  more  reputable  Anabaptisu,  who  rcmon* 
•tmled  ogainit  hii  praeticoi  eod  raCuiedaab' 
mission  to  hto  flsonmed  authority.  The  town 
was  finally  captured  in  June.  IJiXi,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Mflnster  kingdom  were  put  to 
death. 

II.  EmngfHciil  ('/imlniM. — The  phice  of 
honor  anions;  the  early  evangelical  Aiiaba[)- 
tittts  must  be  given  to  those  of  Hwitzerlaud  and 
southern  Germany.  There  were  Anabaptist 
tendencies  in  Switzerland  in  152.3-04,  and 
some  declined  to  have  their  children  bafHiaed, 
but  the  first  formal  repudiation  of  their  own 
baplitm  in  Infaacy  by  persons  who  sought  the 
orahMaeeen  profession  of  their  personal  faith 
occurred  In  January,  1525,  at  Z&rich.  From 
that  titno  .Anabaptist  views  spread  rapidly,  and 
churches  were  formed  at  Zttrich,  Zoflikon. 
llalluu,  St.  (Jull,  an:l  elsewhere.  On  areount 
of  iH-nsecnition,  Anabaptists  were  driven  from 
place  to  pliKM'.  and  their  views  sjirrad  tlirou^h- 
out  southern  Germany,  Austria,  the  Tvrol, 
Poland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England. 
Prominent  among  the  Aoabaptists  In  Switier- 
land  were  George  BbUTOOk,  Oourod  Gnbd, 
Felix  JloDz.  who  woi  an  endknt  Bebraw 
telidar»  and  Baltbaiar  Bnbmeier.  Hub> 


ineii  r  \v,-i.s  na.stor  of  a  large  Reformed  chuidl, 
uud  later  of  an  AnaUipliKl  church  at  Wald- 
.•ihut,  just  acroKS  the  Rhine  from  Switzerland, 
in  Austrian  territory.  He  disputed  with 
Zwingli  coDceroing  infant  baptism,  wrote 
against  intolerance,  was  imprisoned  at  Zurich, 
and  under  pressure  made  a  temporary  retroc* 
tioo,  which  he  entirely  withdrew ;  after  wbidi 
he  went  to  Moravia  In  1896,  where  he  formed 
a  church.  He  was  armigno<l  by  the  .\ustriim 
authorities,  and  burned  in  March,  1527,  at  Vi- 
enna, where,  fliree  days  after  his  deiith.  his  wifo 
was  drnwnMl  in  Iho  Danube.  His  wriiiii>,'s  re- 
veal m.irked  ability  and  n  rare  Kpiril  of  <ii  vo- 
tion  and  loyalty  to  Chri.st.  He  bt'lievtsi  in  the 
U-sc  of  the  swonl  for  civil  defence,  but  not  for 
religious  persecution.  Ha  was  a  man  of  pure 
character,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  schol- 
ars  among  the  early  Aoabaptists.  Tiie  Swioa 
Anabaptists  hove  been  unwarrantably  charged 
with  fanaticism  and  dlsloyallr.  The  loaioas 
ease  of  the  fratricide  at  St.  Gall  has  been  oob> 

rlusively  shown  to  be  attrihutablo  to  cither  la- 
toxicHlion  ur  iitsjmiry.  The  Anabaptists  sol* 
emnly  disdainud  nli  .\vmputhy  w  illi  such  ac- 
tion. The  iM-lter  eiass  of  Anabaptists  in 
Swityerlaiiil  and  t  l>ewlH!re  believed  in  the  solo 
and  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  separation  of  rhurdt  and  Stale,  in  the  vol- 
untary system  of  choosing  and  supporting 
{mstors.  that  baptism  sliould  be  restricted  to 
professed  believers,  and  that  churches  should 
be  exclusively  compoeed  of  baptized  bdicrers. 
Besides  theaa  viewo,  amay  Ktuaed  to  take 
oaths,  to  bear  arms,  or  to  act  as  civil  magis- 
trates. Some  of  these  tenets  arc  now  familiar 
iis  those  which  have  been  transmiito<l  through 
the  Mennonites  to  the  modern  Friends.  Most 
Swi.ss  Anabaptists  held  w  ith  Hubmeier  that 
in  this  wicked  world  civil  magistracy  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  laws  of  the  state  ought  to  bo 
otK'yed  when  they  do  not  contravene  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.  But  these  men  anticipated 
modern  views  of  religiotu  toleration,  and  they 
could  not  act  as  magistrates  in  the  caforoe- 
meotof  laws  which  involved  persecution  for 
leligioua  opiakms.  Fer  this  Jiubmeler  oad 
others  deserve  to  be  honored  as  men  who  were 
in  advance  of  their  age.  instead  of  bcfalg 
charged  with  want  of  patriotism  or  with  dls- 
reganl  for  Mx  ial  order.  Tlie  Swiss  Anabap- 
fi.sts  eartii-stiy  <  o opuruted  w  ith  the  Refornurs 
ut  Zurich,  in  opjxjsition  tu  tiie  errors  of  ilie  old 
church.  Yet  the  authorities  at  Ziirieh,  with 
the  approval  of  Zwingli,  determined  to  crush 
by  fora-  op[K>sitiou  to  infant  baptism  and  the 
growth  of  churches  formed  on  the  basis  of  a 
membership  restricted  to  tboso  who  professed 
personal  faith  in  Clirist.  The  council  declared 
drowning  to  be  the  peaaltr  of  the  bwUsm  of 
those  adults  who  baa  been Inptiaed  in  Infon^. 
In  addition  to  the  large  numl)cr  who  were  im- 
prisoned or  banished,  not  less  than  fi  jK-rsons 
were  put  to  dealh  at  Ztlriili  as  Analwplists. 
Gi-orsre  Wagner  ami  .Michael  Saltier,  in  south- 
i  rn  Gernianv,  and  Huhim  ier,  at  Vienna,  were 
put  to  death  by  Romaoibts,  but  Felix  Manx 
and  his  fellows  suflleied  martyrdom  at  the 
hands  of  Zwinglians. 

in.  JbuMet  and  IhUrinal  KrivrisU.— 
Among  tae  ipeculative  awBtkx  who  adopted 
Aaib4*<"*  vfawi.  Joim  Peak  oadLawla  &ill> 
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mr  were  prominent.  Their  translation  of  the 
nronhelfcail  boolu  of  the  Old  Twlament  from 
ue  uefatew  original,  puUkliid  at  AnAiburg, 
In  1537,  Mvcral  yean  befove  that  of  Latlier, 
poaiied  thixragh  Mvenl  editknm  and  traa  of 
ncknowk-di^ca  merit.  From  tlio  rare  vorks 
of  Denk,  it  nppcnrs  tluit  ho  UliLvi d  in  an 
iniRT  voice'  cr  illmninftticn  ami  anaturul  moral 
power  fDniinon  to  all  nidi,  in  the  fret<loni  of 
the  will  ill  u  inori'  fipi)rerial)lo  aiul  oniidiutir 
BCUiio  Ihon  I>uth<r".s  hold  lo  freedom,  in  relig- 
ious toleration,  and  in  the  final  restoration  of 
all  men.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Denk  did 
not  believe  in  the  Deity  of  Christ.  He  did  not 
diacuas  the  doetrino  of  tlie  Trinity  in  technical 
tmua ;  bat  if  we  make  proper  allowaDoe  for 
the  mystical  yacuencss  of  Dcnk'a  writincd, 
and  if  wc  realize  fiis  profound  personal  loyalty 
to  Christ,  "we  sh.ill  tiiul  it  ditJir  uIt  and  even 
unjust  to  eliuvsify  I)i  iik  vvilli  avowc<l  Uiiila- 
rians.  It  muni  be  aflniitte<l,  however,  that  his 
■writinrrs  <io  not  contain  any  explicit  statement 
of  Trinitarian  doctrine.  Hatzcr  shared  Dcnk's 
mystical  views,  wrote  several  hymns  of  merit, 
and  was  "  a  model  translator  of  the  Bible,  and 
one  of  the  best  poeJs  of  the  old  Protestant 
Church"  (Ikrk).  lie  was  charged  with  hold- 
ing Anti-Trinitarian  TiewBp  but  tba  cbaige  is 
not  proved  UOritn^  There  were  aome  Ana- 
baptnta  In  whom  the  spiritual  characteristics 
of  evangelical  Christians  blended  with  one- 
Bid«l  views  of  <  ithcr  life  or  (Ifw  trine,  It  had  : 
lx;en  ahnoxt  ii  niiriK  Ic  if,  in  tlie  ri'je<:tion  of  ' 
fiiUe  authority,  sumo  jjersons  had  not  be«)nie  ' 
di.strii.stful  uf  truth  a.s  well  as  of  error.  Many  I 
Mystics,  l{utionul)st.s,  and  Anti  Trinitarians  j 
agreed  with  evanjn.4icul  Anabaptists  in  the  \ 
opinion  that  the  Acw  Testament  does  not 
teach  infant  baptism.  The  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  the  mental  freedom  wUn.duvacterizeil 
these  different  dasam  gave  tbem  a  muuial  in- 
flaeiBoe  over  cadi  other.  While  many  Unita- 
liana  rejected  infant  faoptism  and  some  omitted 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  altogether,  the  spec- 
ulative difHculties  of  L'nitarian.s  may  have  un- 
duly affected  not  a  few  reverent  men  like  Denk 
and  n:itzi T,  and  especially  those  Anabapti.sts 
who  took  refuge  in  Poland.  The  large  body 
of  earU-  Swiss  AnabaptiHa  lliinly  beumd  In 
the  Deity  of  Christ. 

Ln  KUATi  RK.  —  Important  collections  of 
Anabaptist  literature  are  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Itocliester  and  the  Croser  theological  s(-m- 
inaries.  It  is  in  German,  as  are  also  the  best 
works  on  the  subdect,  by  Cornelius,  Kdlcr, 
and  Dr.  Joaq^  Beck.  In  English  the  best 
book  ts  H.  8.  iBurragc,  A  History  <fthe  Ana- 
laptitU  in  Svtzerlaud,  Philadclpfna,  1882  ; 
see  also  The  JIi»torif»of  tfie Iiapti»t*hy  Crosby 
(London,  17;W-40,  4  vols.) ;  Cramp  (Philatlel- 
phia,  1869);  and  Arniit.ijrc  (N'.  V..  18bfi). 
The  liLst  eoiitaitiH  a  tran.'il.'ition  of  the  Sc.hlt  it- 
hdm  Confes.sion,  which  Is  among  the  earlie>t 
and  most  interesting  formal  stjitcments  of  doc- 
trine held  br  the  evangelical  Anabaptists.  It 
is  a  letter  of  uncertain  authorship,  dated  Feb. 
9i,  lUn,  and  addressed  by  "  carton  beUevlng 
baptiied  ddldvea  of  Ckid  ...  to  tba  eoogre- 
gationsofbdtovfatgbaatindCbrlBtianR.''  (See 
pp.  M9-5S.)  B.  O.  Tbitb. 

.  Anaoboritai.   Bee  Ahcuojuteb. 


AB>«.«la'-taa,  popes  of  that  name.  1. 
man  presbyter-bUwp  in  the  earlieat  times. 
His  hlrtorieal  reality  nas  been  qiieatloned,  b«tt 

trudition  is  too  clear  in  his  favor.  By  some 
he  is  rcrkom-d  ns  the  thirtl.  and  by  some  as  the 
second  from  Peter.  2.  An  atiti-ixiix^  (Peter 
Pierleoni),  Feb.  14,  llHi^— Jan.  i.-).  113M.  De- 
scended from  a  powerful  .Jewish  family,  he 
^\m  rapidly  advanced  in  tlu;  jwjial  court,  be- 
ing created  cardinal  in  lllG,  and  eli  cted  popo 
in  lldU.  The  cardinals  of  the  imixTial  fac- 
tbn,  however,  baatflycksoledand  inaugurated 
a  certain  Qregorr  as  Innocent  II.  Anacletus 
compelled  his  rival  tu  tly,  but  political  mis- 
takes  which  lia  made  flnally  decided  tlia  em* 

Eeror  against  him.  and  at  iMthe  waa  fcnwaken 
r  all  his  adherents,  and  was  only  saved  from 
his  adversariea  by  the  hand  of  death.  F. 

Bee  Lkctob. 


Anagoglcal  (Greek,  to  "  lead  "  or  "  bring 
up'  ),  a  iiielhocl  of  Si  liplurc  iuter})retatioo. 
Very  nopular  iu  the  .Middle  Ages,  by  whicJi  the 
text  u  interpreted  in  its  bcaringa  on  future 
and  heavenly  things  and  conditions. 

Analogy  of  ffUOu  Sea  Faitb,  Hbbmb* 

XBCTICa. 


i'-— Jaeii,  file  name  of  an  idol  ddty  of 

Scplarvaim,  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the 

A.ssyrian  settlers  (2  Kings  xvii.  31).  It  rcprc- 
>entV(l  tile  ft  tnrdo  power  uf  theaun,as  Adram- 
melech  did  iliu  uuue  power.  C. 

fta  a^f (JjtBuTffft  itffntfinit)  1.  Aliiro> 
fesscd  convert  of  the  Aportlea  «t  Jerusalm. 

who  having  sold  hia  estate  for  the  benefit  of 

the  church  kept  back  a,  part  of  the  price.  Be- 
ing charged  by  Peter  wiili  hi>i  sin  lie  fell  down 
dead  on  the  spot.  His  wife  Sapphire  after- 
ward having  committeil  tlie  fame  sin  miffered 
the  name  (liH)m  (Acts  v.  l-l'ii.  ^.  .V  devout 
disci|)Ie  at  Damascu's,  who  ^^  ;  *  enmmissioneti 
to  visit  Paul  after  liis  c'lIlVl•r^it»ll  and  nstore 
to  him  his  sight  (.\ct.-*  ix.  1(^-1h».  H.  A  mnn 
appointed  bv  Herod  high-pricKt  a.d.  4H,  be- 
fore  wluun  f^lwaaanaigned,  and  who  after- 
w  ard  beoama  om  of  hk  acewen  before  Felix 
(Acta  xidSL  %  xslr.  1,  nv.  Sf,  Hedied  mia- 
embly  at  tlie  oatbreak  of  the  last  Jewish 
war.  C. 

Anaph'-cra  (mixing  v/l.  1.  A  designation 
in  the  Urt'<  k  Church  for  tlic  Kucliari>.t,  esjic- 
cially  the  closing  part.  3.  Among  the  Copts 
the  service  book.  8.  Tlwcoverof  the  chalice. 

A»«a-ta'-si-na,  popes  of  that  name.  1.  Pope 
89&-402,  took  part  in  the  eontroverav  abmit 
Origen.  condemning  his  writings  anaforbUk 
ding  communion  with  Ruflnus.  who  had  trans- 
latedoneof  them.  He al.->o  oppnscil  the  Dona- 
tiM.s.  2.  Pope  4!)G-408.  He  w  as  earnestly  de- 
sirou.s  of  healing  the  schiism  which  existe<l  In 
his  day  betw<>cn  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
but  went  too  far  in  this,  and  wiis  8lyled  iu  a 
decree  of  Oratian's  "  one  cast  out  by  the 
church."  For  this  reason  he  was  termed  a 
heretic  till  the  16th  centurj'  by  church  writers. 
8.  Pope  011-818.  4.  Pone  1153-64,  was  a 
decided  opfonent  of  Anacletua  II.  in  tha  dec* 
tion  of  1180.  He  recognirod  Wfdtmann  as 
bislicip  of  Naumliur^  and  William  as  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  thus  healed  tw  o  impor- 
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tftnt  CTcli'siasticul  ((UMrrcls. — The  VSIIttinitiir 
Andstasiiis  wm  ail  unli-piipi'  to  Benedict  III. , 
in  8o5.  As  carclinal-prir.-t  In-  hwl  shown  a 
great  deal  of  con^mpt  for  tlie  camraandii  of  the 
pope,  and  tuul  kept  nimself  in  Illyria  ngaiost 
rspMted  summons  home.  Uu  was  first  cx- 
commankated  {HoO),  and  fimUlr  put  under 
tho  tan  ijm}.  When  in  655  Leo  died  and 
Bmedict  was  cfaoecn  in  his  plaee.  Aoastasins, 
collecting  hLs  friends,  pdnrd  the  imperial  am- 
busadorn  for  hiinscir,  and  then  pcnel rated  the 
Vatican  itself,  and  driisiiieil  tlie  pope  from  his 
throne  and  Hul>jwte<i  him  to  iridiiinities.  Uiit 
Home  stood  by  the  pojn'.  ami  Auastasius  was 
defeated,  and  Hpeedily  degraded.  F. 

An-aa-t2'-«i-us  Sinaita,  abbot  and  priest  at 
Ht.  Sinai ;  d.  700 ;  famed  througli  liis  writ- 
ings !n  the  Monophvilte  and  Monothellte  con* 
troversles  and  on  other  topics,  and  from  living 
a  life  of  contemplation  amid  the  Sinailic  Moan- 
tuinHeatlcfl  tin-  X>-w  Moeas."  (Cf.  Mhme. 
rut.  Gnrca.  LXXXIX.) 

A-Qath'-«-ma,  what  Is  set  apart  or  devoted — 
that  i.H,  to  destruction.  Hent-c  areurnfd,  in 
■which  senw  Paul  uses  it  in  Horn.  ix.  3  and 
Gal.  i.  8.  9.  The  phrase  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 
btrengdioDS  the  curse  that  U  pronounced  by 
adding  two  Syriac  words,  maran  Mdia  s  Ibe 
Lord  oometh.  inph-inj;  that  when  he  comes 
the  doo  retribution  will  bo  inflicte<I.  C. 

An-a-to'-U^ns,  d.  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
4oS  ;  wrote " Picreu  wa."*  the  wild  Billow,"  and 
other  hymns  tranalatcd  by  Neale,  Bgmnt  qf  the 
McuUm  Chureh,  London,  1888. 

Anchleta  (an  slu'  a  -ln).  Jose  de,  .lesuit  nii>- 
hionarv.  "•  tin-  jip  j^'K^  of  Hra/il  ;"  b.  ul  Teiic- 
riffe.  15:1:1  :  Mi  iit  t..  Hriuil.  irm  ■  d.  ut  Hi'ii- 
rvsbu,  m  iir  Vitoria.  Eastern  Brazil.  ITJT.  after 
a'lalmrious  life.  NotwilliHlaudin^  eurm-st  re- 
GueKt.H  therefor,  he  lias  notyet  been  canonized. 
HU  BrazDiaa  grammar  (uolmbca,  1995)  is  a 
cla.ssic. 

Anchorites,  hermit?,  or  monk^j  who  live 
al.>iic,  I  ri-r.iL'i 'i  in  tin' iiraciice-i  of  asfeliriwtn. 
They  jil  iy  a  r.iii>i<li  r;ihlf  jwirt  in  ibe tnwiiiion- 
nl  acoiiiit  nf  (lie  ris(!  of  nionii>tii  i>iii.  It  is 
puiil  that  tlii  y  were  first  known  in  tin-  tiincs 
of  the  early  piTseciitioas,  when  many  lied  from 
the  dangers  about  them,  and  subseipx  nily 
toolc  up  their  ^)crmaneut  abode  away  from  ttie 
resorts  and  smful  practices  of  men.  They 
tired  In  holes  and  cares,  somethnes  upon  lof  tr 
pillan  (Stylites),  sometimes  porfonued  all 
kinds  of  strange  tows,  as  to  stand  with  the 
hands  ever  stretched  out  toward  heaven  fii 
prayer,  without  care  f<ir  food  or  sleep.  In  the 
(hs  i  liijun  Tit  of  r"zyp;i:in  ninii.Lsiieism  (be 
Iin>t  of  (h  '^e  aneb<M  iti*s  i>i  said  to  IiaM)  In  i-ii 
Paul  of  Thebes  (<i.vA  wli()\sa>  f.ilLnvcl  by 
St.  Anthony  ((j-v.).  after  wlion*  monks  begaii 
to  tkj  gathered  by  Paeboniiiis  (q.v.)  info  a-wo- 
ciatious  or  convents.   But  all  thii«  in  now  nmch 

Siiestioncd  (see  art.  Aktiiont,  St.).  Anclio- 
tes  have  cootinucd  to  exist  to  the  nresent 
times,  and  nro  much  mora  common  in  the  East 
than  the  West,  where  they  have  often  been 
arrested  and  relegated  to  the  regular  cloisters. 
Most  of  the  regular  orders,  however,  trace 
their  origin  to  some  anchorite.  F. 

iJ«mttfeaenl;  h.  at 


Brie;;,  Canton  WaIIi.s.  Switzerland.  June  3, 
IHIS)  ;  entered  the  .Ji  snit  nnler,  IWtK  ;  went  to 
Aiiii  rica.and  was  pastur  at  (ireen  Bay,  Mich., 
Iti4b  ;  returnin;?  to  EuroiK-  lK*came  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  establishment  at  Cologne,  18r>3  ;  of 
the  ooll<^  at  Padcrborn,  185C  ;  provincial  of 
the  order,  1S59  ;  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
( 1805).  and  rector  at  Maria-Laach  (188^.  which 
he  raised  to  the  first  rank  among  tlie  Jesuit 
institutions  in  Germany  ;  nwiistant  to  tlM  go^ 
eral.  Bc<  kx,  1870  ;  his  vicar,  1888,  and  succes- 
sor, 1884. 

Andmson,  Lam  (Laurentios  Aodreie), 
Swedish  refomcr ;  b.  at  BtrengnJto,  1480 ;  d. 
there,  April  29,  im  While  chancellor  of 
Qostams  (I )  vasa  he  tntrodnced  the  llcfor- 

mation  into  Sweden.  1523  ;  published  theXew 
Testament  in  Swcdi.^li,  l.'>2a  ;  nnd  the  whole 
Bible,  1541  (traiislati  il  by  hiiii>-rif  ami  (ilaus 
Petri);  coiifletiuieil  to  dratii  f,ir  kiion  in:;  of. 
without  revealing  to  tin-  aiitboritii  s,  a  pint  to 
murder  the  king,  lu'  wjis  panlom-d,  1541).  and 
lived  afterward  in  retirement.  (Cf.  Jidiiw 
WcidUng.  SchmdUehe  Oftchiehte  im  ZdtaiUr 
der  BfflmnaHou,  Ootha,  1889w) 

Anderson,  Rufus,  D.D.  (Dartmoutb.  IHitfi), 
LL.l).  (Bowdoin.  Ii.  at  North  Viirmoulh, 

Me.,  Aui;.  17.  IT'Jil  ;  d.  in  Boston,  Ma-ss.,  .May 
34).  \m\.  Graduated  at  Bowdoin  College. 
1818,  mid  at  Andover  Theulogical  Seminary, 
182S;  benanw  osKistant  to  corresponding 
socretory  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  JL.  1828;  assistant 
secrelaiy,  1804;  fondga  secretary,  1882; 
lecturer  on  foreign  mlaalons,  Andoter  Theo- 
logical Seminarr,  1867  ;  since  1869  retired. 
I  lis  name  is  indi&tolubly  linked  with  the  hts- 
torv  of  the  Ameriean  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Fon  itrn  Missions.  In  IH'J.'S^  i.s-|3,  i,s.'i4,  nnd 
lH8:i  be  m:uie  a  tour  of  ins|>eet  ion  furthe  board 
through  tlieir  missions  in  the  Mt  iliii  rranean, 
among  the  Indian.s,  and  in  the  fs.m'iwieli 
Islands,  respectively.  His  published  worlu 
include  Olutrrr'itiori*  on  the  PrUtponnemtt  mtd 
Greik  Mnuh,  Bo.slon,  183U  ;  Foreign  Miimota, 
their  lielatioiu,  ami  CMm$.  N.  Y..  18«0  ;  A 
Heathen  Nation  Ki;i,io'  littd CSandwich  Ishiod- 
ers],  1870 ;  Hi*t>'rj/  „f  th»  JOmiom  tf  A,  B. 
a  F.  .If.  totlie  Oriental  CkUfdkM,  1878, 9  vols., 
[and]  in  India,  1874. 

Andrea  (uu dra  a).  I.  Jakob,  P.D.  (TO- 
bin<'en,  15r>;i).  l<uilieran  theologian ;  b.  at 
Waiblingen.  Wartemberg.  Starch  23,  1528; 
studied  in  Tcibingen  ;  founded  with  Vcrgeriua 
the  first  Bible  sodctr  for  the  Slavonic  nations. 
l')">  ;  professor  o?  theology,  provost  and 
eb.itu  i  llor  of  Tllliim:' II  rnivcrsiiy.  I."iti2  ; 
was  primi-  prnnmii  r  i>f  (Iif  l-'oriuof  Con- 
eor.l  I ^  art . ).  I'lTT;  il.  at  'riibiiii;(  n,  Jan.  7, 
K  I  S  IntT,  (utrh.  vol.  i..  p.  308.) 
2.  Johann  Valentin,  D.I^.  (Tubingen,  UMI), 
grundMin  of  preceding  ;  b.  at  iKrrenberg, 
WQrtemberg,  Aug.  17,  1586 ;  studied  at  Tu- 
bingen, beaimocoiirt<'PR>acher  and  consistorial 
couosellor  nt  Stuttgart,  1689 ;  abbot  of  Bebcn- 
haosen,  I60O  ;  d.  at  Btnttgart.  June  f7, 1054 
Both  the  above  were  voluminous  writers. 

An-dr*'-as  Oratmsia  (Aiuhrie  of  Cirtt) ; 
1).  at  Damascus  alxnit  035  ;  became  monk  at 
Jerusalem,  deacon  at  Con8tanthiople.and  arch- 
hiahop  of  Ovete,  eat  in  the  MoMlhaUid  Synod. 
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713,  but  d.  in  the  orthodox  faith.  730.  He 
Tras  the  inventor  of  the  OMIOaS  longlatbe 

Gn-ok  Ohurrh. 

Andrewes,  Lancelot,  !i.  in  Thames  street, 
rish  of  All  Htillow  s,  Bariiiiifr,  London,  f^cpl. 
,  ISoS  ;  fl.  at  \Vin(  luster  Houi**-,  Soutinvark, 
London,  Sept.  So.  liijii.  Educated  at  C'nin- 
bridge.  he  became  masK  r  of  Pembroke  Uall  in 
that  university,  I'so.  und  also  deu  of  West- 
minster, 1601  ;  bifiliop  of  Chichester,  1605 ; 
translated  to  Ely,  1600,  and  to  Winclicster, 
UU>.  Helwwls  tbsUat  of  KJnc  James' Btblo 
IbnkmlWft-lt}.  Be  waa  onuoent  aa  a  prel- 
•!«!,••  ft  ptiKillie  atbcAar,  as  a  preacher,  and 
as u  author.  Ttta  works  arc  in  the  Libmrv  of 
AlllHo-^"''"1'"li'^  Thc()loj;y,  O.vforl.  l^n~n.  5 
Tols.  Best  kiiou  naud  most  u.v.cl  iil  are  liis  lit- 
tle devotional  works,  written  by  liim  oriiji- 
nallv  in  Greek  and  Latin,  tranHlnfwi.  I-ondon, 
164«  ;  latest  cd..  Printt,-  Thvtion*,  !SM:t.  .See 
also  Im  8«Kntetn  Sermona  on  the  Nadrity, 
B.e.,  London,  1887. 

Aa'-dr«w,  a  flsbennan  of  Bcthsaida,  who 
tevtng  been  a  diaelple  of  John  the  Baptist. 
WM  called  to  be  u  apoaile,  aod  then  brooght 
kto  brother  to  the  BkTtoar.  Mention  b  made 
of  him  In  John  1.  85-40,  tI.  8-18.  and  xH.  22, 
Mark  xiii.  8.  Tradition  sats  that  he  preached 
the  pospcl  in  Scylhia  and"  Achaiii,  where  he 
is  reported  to  has  e  tn-eu  enititied  on  a  jx'ni- 
liarly  .-^h'i]irfi  rrnss  (Xi,  which  benoo  is  known 
as  St.  Andrete'a  crou,  tit.  Andrew's  Day  is 
Nor.  80.  C. 

An'-gel,  a  term  whieli  in  the  Ilelirew  and 
Greek  lanjruages  means  uutMcutjer,  und  us  such 
is  applied  ti)  men.  But  in  most  co-ses  it  desig- 
nates a  class  of  spiritual  iK-iufis  whom  God 
uses  to  carry  out  his  will.  We  know  of  them 
only  what  the  Scripture  reveals.  From  this 
we  leurn  tliat  tluy  are  holy  and  elect,  of  pro- 
digious strength  and  incoaoeivable  activity, 
who  sustain  an  impodaat  Office  la  the  admin- 
istration of  God's  goTemmem  on  earth,  and 
are  especially  employ^  In  doing  eerfloe  to  tho 
hein  ol  ialTatkm.  Th^  appear  in  every  im- 
pmtBot  atasein  the  history  or  revelation,  were 
present  at  (tic  creation  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  minis- 
tered to  the  patriarchs  Abniham  and  Jacob 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xxxii.  1.2);  had  n.art  in  tlie  jriv- 
ing  of  the  law  (Acts  vii.  o;;.  (Jal.  iii.  l',)|  ;  were 

E resent  at  Christ's  birth  ^Luke  ii.  9  ;  in 
is  agony  (I.uke  xxii.  4:1) ;  at  his  resurrection 
(Malt,  xxviii.  2) ;  and  will  attend  liim  at  the 
final  Judgment  (Matt.  xiii.  41).  Tliey  rejoice 
over  every  penitent  aonl  (Luke  xv.  10).  are 
wfiBut  in  Cnriatlan  congregations  (1  Cor.  ix. 
10).  are  gaanUanaof  Chnst^  little  ones  (Matt. 
xivL  \%  carry  the  dying  bellever'a  aoul  to 
Paradise  (Lnke  xvl.  22),  and  are  flie  compan- 
ions of  tlic  saved,  here  and  liereaftcr  (lleb.  xii, 
23,  Kev.  V.  11).  Wor»Jihip  and  service  are  their 
twofold  function  as  priests  in  the  heavenly 
templt!  (Isa.  vi.  1-H)  and  thence  sent  forth  on 
Ooirs  missions  nf  love  and  justice  (I's.  xci.  11, 
12,  Mutt.  xxiv.  31).  They  are  of  various  ranks 
and  orders,  "  the  principalities  and  the  powers 
in  heavenly  places"  (Eph.  iii.  10),  but  are  not 

E roper  objects  of  adoration,  this  being  cxpress- 
r  forbidden  fCol.  11. 18»  Rev.  xU.  10.  xxit  9). 
One  urdutnga  or  angel  ^ief  la  mentloiied-ui 
1  TheM.  It,  M  ana  Juda      Ite  ofyef  ^ 
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th«  Lord  in  such  pa-ssages  as  Gen.  xvi.  7, 
where  divine  works  are  a»cril)ed  to  him.  is 
usually  considered  to  denote  the  eternal  word, 
the  manifestation  of  the  invisible  God  ;  and 
the  angH  of  At^  prmsmo*  In  the  notable  state* 
meat  of  Isaiah  (IxlU.  9)  denotes  not  Gabriel 
who  stands  "  In  the  presence  <A  God  "  (Lake 
I  i.  19),  but  the  angel  In  Trhora  Jdiovah 
personally  present 

Angel  of  the  Cbiwoh,  a  generic  term  denot* 
ing  those  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
congregation,  or,  aoootdiajr  to  Bishop  U^- 
f oot,  th^  arc  aa  stara  in  the  heavenlj  world 
what  the  candkitiGkB  are  la  the  lower  eartli 
(Kev.  i.  20).  C. 

Ao-gel'-a  Meriol,  b.  at  Desenzano,  1470; 
founded  at  Breada  the  order  of  the  Ursuline^ 
15S<S ;  d.  there,  Jan.  27.  1540.   Life  bv  SinU 

zel,  Regensburg,  1843  ;  and  by  At,  Tulle',  IS^T). 

AngoUcals,  an  onler  of  nuns  founded  by 
the  twice-widowed  and  very  wealthv  Counters 
Luigia  di  Torelli  of  Guastalla,  at  Milan,  Italy, 
about  L^SO.  Its  conatltations  were  drawn  up 
by  8b.  Charles  Borrome(^  archbishop  of  Milan, 
following  the  rule  of  Bt.  Augusime.  Eadi 
Bun  prefixed  the  name  of  "  Angelica"  to  that 
of  a  patron  saint  and  her  family  name,  in  ordt  r 
to  he  reminded  constantlv  of  her  duty  to  bring 
her>M;lf  to  tlie  purity  of  ifie  angels.  The  |)opc 
put  the  order  iiiKler  the  conduct  of  the  gen- 
eral of  the  Jiamabites.   It  no  longer  exists. 

Aagehm.  Bee  k>m  XanA. 

An-cel'-us  8U«BiaB(propcrlr,  Johann  Srhef- 
fir).  M.D.  (Paduu,  IMM),  f^onian  Cathoilo 
mys(ic  ;  b.  at  Breshui,  ltj21  ;  d.  tliere,  Jolf  9, 
ltt77.  He  studied  medicine  i  being  a  coo  vert 
of  Bodime's,  he  was  persecuted  by  Ue  Luther* 
an  clergy  ;  became  a  Roman  CiithoUc,  1068  ; 
priest  and  Minorite,  1661.  and  took  the  nanu! 
Angelus.  His  pnise  ]V)lemicnl  w Tilings  weru 
published  under  the  title  KcrtfAt'oltiffiii ,  Neisse 
u.  Glatr.,  16T7.  Hi'  was  one  of  ttie  greatest 
poets  of  his  dav  in  Germany,  and  his  poems 
are  still  In  print.  (See  his"  life  by  KaMrrl. 
Broelau,  18.W  ;  Treblin,  1877.) 

Anglican  Ohuroh.  See  Episcopal  Ch  v  at  u. 

Anglo-Catholics,  name  preferred  by  a  party 

in  the  ("lir.!<  h  nf  i',n|;laiid. 

Anglo-Ssjtoas,  ConTcraion  of.  See  Al7> 
ouama,  Bnaoopjti,  Ohviicb. 

Angus,  Joseph,  D  D.  (Brown  I'niversity, 
1852),  Baptist  ;  b.  at  liolani,  NorthunilN  rlund, 
England,  Jan.  16,  1816  ;  graduate<l  M.A.  at 
Edmburgh;  .sinc«  1849  has  Ix-en  presidt  nt  of 
Regent's  Park  College,  London.  He  wrolo 
Bible  Mand-book,  London,  1854;  Hand  bovk 

A-nl-ce'-tus,  bishop  of  Rome  181  or  188  (?), 
known  principally  for  having  permitted  Polv- 

c:irp  ■^vheti  lie  name  to  Rome  to  reli  bratr-  ifie 
communion  publicly,  though  he  did  not  re- 


ceive  the  Boinan  mathod 
cr.  r. 

An'-lmals  In  Belnraw  Law.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished into  clean  and  unclean,  a  list  of 
eaoi  of  whidi  is  given  In  Lev.  xl.,  and  an  ab- 
of  theaaaalalteat  siv.  Botthedla- 
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tliKtion  fxiatcd  modi  earlier,  beinjr  nifntionod 
in  tlu"  awount  of  Ihc  dclii^'o  (Gen.  vii.  2). 
Indi  i'd,  it  is  with  reason  asMTtf<i  to  t-xiiit  in 
n.iiiiri  ,  sini  i'  LvrTy  tribe  of  munkiiu!  would 
diHcriininatu  Itetween  Ihc  Bliecp  and  theliyona, 
the  pigeon  and  tho  vulture  b.s  artieies  of 
food,  it  is  to  be  obaervcd  that  in  general,  as 
to  bolli  quadnipedfl  and  birds,  the  law  resulted 
lo  MwtadliiK  such  aa  tlMmaalvaa  led  oa  flesh. 
The  exceptiona  to  this  rule,  audi  aa  the  hare,  the 
ass,  the  camel,  thoawinc,  the  serpent,  and  other 
cnieplnir  things,  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
on  ecinioiiiio  reasons  so  far  as  imy  of  these 
■svvru  siT^  iciiihle  animals,  partly  on  sanitary 
gni.in  :ls  to  the  use  of  pork  in  hot  climates, 
and  partly  on  instinctive  avernidiu!,  as  the  ser- 
jK  tit  wjirt  forever  :w««i:ited  with  the  Mid  fall 
ID  Eden.  Yet  wc  cannot  duubt  tliat  this  dis- 
crimination rested  on  still  higher  grounds, 
siooe  some  creeping  tfainiTs  were  not  only  not 
allowed  aa  food,  but  bv  contact  caused  an  un- 
deaimeaa  thaA  raqiiired  purification.  In  truth 
they  Irene  educational  In  thdr  «8Mta,  and 
made  part  of  an  extensive  system  by  which 
the  peoi)lc  were  inccfwantly  reminded  of  their 
duly  to  hi'  holy  as  God  Is  holy,  and  to  abstain 
fn)ni  the  least  appearance  of  pollution.  Fo/ 
s.irrifiee  only  such  animals  were  Uiken  iis  were 
moni  common  with  the  people,  and,  ^retifnilly 
speaking,  iii^i.^t  u-<cful.  Hesldes  cattlr.  Nhci  p, 
and  goata  of  both  se.\es,  pii^eons  and  turtle- 
dotes  were  permitted,  and  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity  the  last  two  mi^ht  be  substituted  for 
the  otiiers.  Whatever  was  offered  must  be 
'wUhoat  Uemiah,  and  at  least  8  durs  old. 
Matadii  denounOBd  0.  Q  In  febement  terms 
the  disregard  of  this  rule  in  his  day.  Thi;  use 
of  human  sacrifices  was  severely  prohibited 
(Lev.  xviil,  21,  XX,  2).  0. 

.  An'-aa,  a  prophetess  of  the  trihe  of  Aaber, 
who  after  7  veara  of  married  USb  Imomm  a 
widow  and  devoted  herself  to  oooetantatteod- 
ance  upon  the  aervtoea  of  the  templt.  la  her 
8Sth  year  she  heard  the  prophelio  IdeMinf  of 
the  aged  Simeon  upon  the  infant  Jeana  (Lnke 
i  36-88)^  and  jouied  In  giving  thanks  to 
God,  C. 

An'««afc  appointed  high-  priest  by  Quirinus, 
A.D.  7,  ana  ramoved  tyr  Vakriua  Ocatua^  a.d. 
28 :  he  continued  to  hold  tfie  title  after  hia dep- 
osition, and  though  his  son-in-law  Caiaphaa 
was  the  actual  hiKh-pri««st,  be  was  tho  ruling 
)wer,  and  n  tnined  hisintluence  for  50  years, 
lavitiiT  5  .sons  in  suc<'i.«sion  in  tlic  otlire.  Our 
I.nril  seized  wiis  tirst  broui^ht  Ivfore  him 

(John  xviii.  1:1),  and  he  \va.«  mainly  n^ponsible 
for  the  crucitixion.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Sanhedrin  before  whom  Peter  and  John 
were  branght  (Acta     9^  C. 

Amutes,  or  first-fruits,  a  certain  portion  of 

the  n;venue«  of  vacant  Ijcneflces  which  ou^ht 
to  Ik;  paid  to  tlif  i>upc.  but  which  iinw  form 
"  a  scarcely  appreciable  portion"  uf  the  papal 
(Cf.  Addb  and  Arnold.  a.T.) 
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some  prevalence,  nlthouph  it  is  against  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  IViltlc,  as  well  as 
against  the  conseusuji  of  Christendom  in  all 
agaa.  C. 

Annnloa.  Bee  Ring. 

Annanoiade,  two  nun"s  orders,  founded  (1) 
In  1500  by  Jolmnua  of  Viilois,  tin-  ■H'.dn  td 
Wife  of  LouU  XII.  of  France  ;  {2)  in  ltiU4  by 


Annihilationism,  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
liold  that  the  everlasting  puni-tlimciit  of  the 
wicked  consists  in  their  ixiiup  titi  rally  de- 
stroyed. Us  able.M  recent  expositor  i-i  the  I<ev. 
Edward  White,  of  I^ondon  ( AiT"  »"  Chritt, 
London,  1875 ;  8d  ed.,  1878),  and  it  has  attained 


Annnnclatton,  the  title  given  to  the  an^eVs 
joyful  message  to  the  Virgin  Maty  resp  i  i  lug 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  i.  26 
sqq.).  It  is  also  used  todeuote  a  festival  kept 
on  March  25  in  commemofatlon  of  tlila  event 
since  the  6th  century,  C. 

Anomoauis  (from  dittimHnr),  those  radical 
Arians  who  held  that  the  Son  was  disaimilar  to 
the  Father  and  of  a  different  BUbStOnoe ;  also 
called  Anomoiit«^>s.    See  Aricb,  p.  44. 

An'-selm  of  Canterbury,  b.  at  Aosta,  Italy, 
about  10;5-'l  :  d.  at  C'nntcrbury,  \\  t(hir.<-day, 
April  21,  1109.  He  cjinie  of  a  noble  Londwrd 
family.  Ah  u  child  he  tliought  ou  religious 
thinsrs,  and  would  jj:ladlv  lnt\r  entered  a  moo. 
asU  ry.  Later,  he  pave liimstlf  up  somewhat 
to  the  follies  of  the  world;  but  recovered  from 
this,  and  nut  in  the  licatof  relations  with  his 
fiillier,  he  determined  lo  carry  out  hia  childish 
idea,  and  selected  Bee  In  Normandy  on  account 
uf  tlie  fame  of  Lanfranc.  Here  bis  mind  waa 
roused,  and  he  was  ot  first  inclined  to  a  literary 
career  ;  but  ri cojrnizini;  the  vanity  w  hich 
Wits  tlirtulLiiiiiL'  to  piin  ]H)sse,'-sion  of  Ins  hcul, 
he  turned  monk  instead.  The  inoi;:ii-tic  life 
was  good  for  him,  and  he  Ixcimie  a  very  mild 
and  gentleman,  who.se  principid  ( hara(  i<  risiic 
was  the  spirit  of  love.  In  lOti*}  he  was  elected 
prior  of  Bcc,  and  in  1078  nbljot.  In  these  po- 
sitions he  won  great  fame  as  a  teacher.  In 
ion  William  II.  of  England  determined,  after 
long  delay,  to  fill  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
selected  Aoaelm  for  tlic  post.  His  idraa  of 
the  rdatioo  of  church  and  state  weresudi  that 
he  foresaw  conflict,  and  would  gladly  have 
been  spared  the  responsibility.  As  nrclibisliop 
he  wjus  invohi<I  in  continual  difliculty.  but 
yet  was  able  thially,  through  liis  cumi  liant 
and  friendly  disjxisiiion,  without  sacrificing 
th(!  riglus  of  the  churdi  »is  he  saw  tluni,  to 
bring  alxnit  a  rieaci'ful  solution.  Vet  in  1097 
he  had  In-en  e.xiled  by  the  king.  He  was  a 
truly  noble  character,  of  true  spiritual  pur- 
pos4-s  in  hit  eedeslaatlcnl  labora.  He  is  alio 
niually  or  even  more  famooa  aa  a  writer  than 
a  bishop.  He  was  praperfy  the  founder  of 
scholaatyam.  Hb  wriUiiti  are  both  |iltllo> 
s4^)phical  and  theologfca!.  Among  the  latter 
the  most  famous  arc  i hat  on  the  Incarnation, 
Cur  Dfu»  Homo?  (Eng.  trans.,  n.e.,  Ijondnn, 
IS^^Ti,  and  dill- 111  I'n  destination.  (InEng- 
li^ti  lr:iiivl:ilioii  ari'  his  M<(litit(io)iii  aud  Pniif- 
t  f.i.  T,rimiim,  IsiT'J  I  Complete  works  in  Miirue, 
Pai.  Lai.  CI>V.  See  his  life  by  Hasse,  Leip- 
zig.  1848-52,  2  Tol.s.  (abridged  tfuns.,  I^)ndon, 
1»50);  Church,  London.  1875 ;  iiulo,  1882, 
2  Tola.:  cf.  Fraonan,  wWkm  AtfVs.  Sea 
Atonkment.  P, 

Anselm  of  Locoa.   See  Alexander  II. 

Ans'-gar,  h.  about  800,  near  Amiens,  Pic- 
ardy ;  d.  at  Bremen,  Germany,  Fub.  8,  863 ; 


(») 


was  the  earliest  missionary  to  8iHiiiiiuH\ ia. 
He  was  educated  in  the  moaiiyu  ry  "f  Corbie, 
and  when  ao  offshoot  of  tliut  iut>titutiou  was 
fornied  in  823  in  Westpimiia,  he  removed 
tlUtiier.  Wlm  King  ilarald,  of  Deomarit, 
diMtrad  a  iiiiHioiUkfrIa  826  for  hb  country, 
AiB«EU  was  cboaen  •nd  denwiciud  wHli  Aut- 
JtetCrtur  workMl  iiWtiaw  In  the  vldnity 
of  SchlesWig.  but  wers  ocmipelled  with  the 
ktag  to  leave  the  land.  Meantime  the  request 
for  a  missionary  had  come  from  Sweden,  and 
for  more  than  a  year  Ansgar  lubured  success- 
fully Uii  rc,  returning  in  Tlie  ^vittir  year 
the  erection  of  the  missionary  bishopric 
of  Hamburg,  of  which  Aasgar  wits  the  first 
inciimbent.  For  some  years  this  was  tlie  base 
of  opi^rationa  in  Denmaric,  but  in  845  the  citv 
of  Hamburg  was  destroyed,  and  thechnrrli 
•nd  library  burnt.  Ansgar  fled,  and  was  intuit; 
tlM  foUoWlog  jnu  Uflhop  of  Bramen,  where 
landed  hli  mo  In  the  enrdie  of  the  nwetic 


many  temptations  victoriously  sustained.  But 
the  re«earc;!ir.s  <if  Weingariea  {I><r  I'rKprunej 
de»  MunrJUhiiiiifi.  Gotha.  1877)  Ht'cin  t<i  make 
it  most  probulilf  liiat  the  book  from  ^vhi^ll 
this  6lory  is  ilruwn  is  not  a  pro<luction  of 
AtlianaitiuR.  iui<i  that  St.  Anthony  is  scarcely 
to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  perBonage.  The 
i^le  of  tUo  narruiive  Ls  beneath  that  of  Atha- 
Miint'  «elt«etobliab«d  wriliqfi,  tliere  nr«  in- 
oonriitcndM  with  the  g«DiifaM  writingt  In  II, 
the  miraetiloiu  dement  discredits  U,  and  the 
di.srouniea  contained  are  utterly  unhiatorical. 
Such  a  monk  as  Anthony  is  represented  to  be 
would  never  be  found'  quoting  the  Greek 
claadcii.  F. 


piety  of  that  day.  The  miMlonary  worit  was 
continued  from  this  new  oentra  ai  formerly 
from  Ilambuig.  Life  by  Teppeliflffn,  MQn- 
ster,  1863.  F. 

Aatapeodiam,  a  hanging  in  fimat  of  an  altar. 

Antenu,  bishop  of  BOBM  fhW  TXw,  21, 
285.  to  Jan.  8, 286. 

AnUiMn  {fnm  Antiphon,  q.v.).  originally  a 
hymn  .sung  in  parts  alternately,  but  in  ordi- 
nary usage  a  portion  of  scripture  or  liturgy 
sung  to  variea  consecutive  strains,  admitting 
of  every  diversity  of  solo,  verse,  and  cliorus. 

Anthologion,  the  book  in  the  Greek  Church 
in  which  the  byrons.  prayem,  and  scripture 
readinn  to  be  chanted  OS  the  difleratt  feast 
and  aaials'  day*  an  affaqged  acooidliv  to 
tiM  montlis. 

An'-thony.  St.,  the  reputed  fmind.  r  of  mtv 
naslicism  in  Kgypt.  Our  knou icdgi.'  of  him  is 
derived  from  the  biogniphy  attributed  to 
Alhanasius.  Acci^rding  to  this,  he  was  b. 
about  251,  of  Christian  parents,  at  Coma, 
Egj'pt :  d.  near  the  Red  Sea,  866.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  read,  but  lieanng  tlie  passage 
about  the  yoaog  man  who  waa  directed  to  sell 
•tt  that  he  had  and  follow  Ohrlat.  read  in 
ehnroh,  he  imitated  liis  example,  ana  leavine 
only  enooj^h  for  the  support  of  hte  sister,  and 
finally  eel  It  II  even  that,  ho  gave  all  ho  had  to 
the  poor  and  entered  upon  the  life  of  an  an- 
chorite, lit;  wjjourued  ill  several  iihuei<,  ever  | 
removing  farther  and  farther  from  manl^ind,  j 
and  contented  himself  with  the  most  meagre  | 
support.  In  the  course  of  time  he  iM^came  very  j 
famous,  and  was  much  n-sorted  to  by  younger 
men  fur  instruction  in  the  ascetic  life.  Twice 
he  appeared  again  among  men,  in  Alexandria; 
in  811,  during  the  pemaention.  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  again 
m  851  to  bear  witnem  to  the  orthodox  faith  in 
bdialf.of  hie  friend  AthanaaluB.  Finally  he 
died,  105  years  old.  and  by  Ma  direction  the 
place  of  his  burial  was  concealed,  but  was 
afterward  miracidously  discovered.  Many  of 
his  sayings  are  reported  in  Athanasius' life, 
and  are  full  of  coramon-sen.^e  and  much 
Christian  insight.  Long  discourses  on  mo- 
nastic ideals  and  other  themes  are  given.  Many 
miiaclee  are  also  related  of  liin,  as  well  as 


Anthony,  St,  Ordor  0^  waa  founded  in 
1095,  in  cousequenoeof  Om  aaawer  of  M  prayer 
made  at  tbe  alleged  grave  of  St.  Anthony. 
Tlierc  was  a  great  sickness  in  that  part  of 

France  (the  Dauphine),  and  the  sou  of  a  rich 
uobleiuan  hail  fallen  sick,  lie  vowed  his 
whole  property  to  the  saint  if  hi';  son  should 
be  restoretl.  \Vlien  this  hud  taken  place  he 
erected  a  hospital  and  gi»^c  hiin.self  with  his 
sons  and  eight  companions  to  the  crare  of  the 
sick.  Theae  lay-brethren  built  a  church 
(1208).  became  monlm  In  1228,  and  in  12i»7 
regular  canonlcala  with  the  nila  «f  8t.  Ahp 
guatiue.  They  were  mendicanta,  wrcad  «gi> 
tensively  in  Franc«,  Gksrman.  and  Italy,  bnt 
declined  in  character,  and  In  the  period  of  the 
Keforn-iUon  were  much  in  disfavor.  F. 

Anihony  do  f>nmlnla  SeeDommaL 

Anthony,  of  I\ulun,h.  &\.  IJsbon,  Autr.  15 
1105  ;  entered  UrsttUe  AugUKtinian.  r210,  and 
then  the  Franci.scan  order,  12*20 ;  went  as 
missionary  to  Africa,  1321  ;  was  later  a  pow- 
erful revival-preadier  to  Southern  France  and 
Upper  Italy  ;  opposed  the  mitigations  of  the 
Franciscan  rule  introduced  by  the  general 
Ellas  of  CorUma  i  d.  at  Padua.  1281 ;  on  the 
strength  of  hii  alleged  m^iwUa  canonized 
12S2.  lib  dav  la  June  18.  He  It  nid  onco 
to  have  preadied  to  the  flshee,  because  men 
\v()\ilii  tint  listen  to  Mm  ;  and  hence  is  the 
patrnri  saint  of  tlie  dumi)  crwititm.  (See  his 
niystiealand  u-scetic writings,  (hI.  Horoy,  Mtdii 
act  U&Uoth.  paL^  voL  vi  sqq.  ;  lb@b,  sqq.) 
Ufe  by  Beebdck,  Iblu,  1878. 

Anthropology  {thf  doctrine  of  man).  In  the 
general  scientific  sense  meims  that  branch  of 
study  which  has  man  for  its  object,  and  of 
course  is  verv  comiirehensive,  including  aual- 
oniy,  phy.sioFoi^y,  jwyrtioLiiry,  ethimloirv,  etc. 
But  in  theology  the  term  (i(  notes  that  part  of 
the  system  winch  treats  of  man  in  di.-itMiction 
from  God.  In  its  full  extent  it  includes  man 
both  as  created  and  as  fallen.  It  iw-gins  with 
his  creation  as  composed  of  body  and  soul, 
and  then  considers  the  soul  as  created  in  the 
image  of  Ood,  and  thus  discuseee  tbe  nature 
of  hoHnen  and  the  happiness  of  an  nnfallen 
creature.  But  as  man  continued  in  his  primi- 
tive condition  but  a  brief  time,  his  history  is 
mainly  made  up  of  his  apostasy  and  its  con- 
sequences, so  that  practically  anthropology  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  such  topics  a.s  original 
and  actual  sin.  the  free  and  the  enslaved  will, 
the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine  etti- 
cJency  in  regeneration,  and  the  affiliated  doo* 


uiyiii^co  L/y  Google 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM  (84) 


trliwt.  The  lubjcct,  although  treated  bjr  the 
early  fatlu-rs,  was  not  nearly  so  much  canvas««tl 
as  l)v  thf'ir  sucofssors  in  the  5th  cvntury.  when 
the  V'l  liiirian  and  semi- Pelagian  conlroversitM 
arose,  aud  iifu  rwurd  in  the  post-rcfornmtion 
|)erio<i  when  iIuti'  w(  re  li.il  (liscusviuiiN  re- 
specting ArniiniiiniMM.  Tlie  main  jx)inls  will 
be  stated  un  itT  tlii  ir  iijipropriate  heads.  (Bee 
Hodge,  Strong  and  8lR<lfl's  Theologies.)  V. 

AnthropomorphiBm,  or,  us  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Anthropopathiam,  iiicaiis  the  ^•pre^^en- 
tation  of  (Jod  uniler  a  luunnn  form  or  with 
human  afTections,  or,  more  proiR-rly.  tin-  ligu- 
rative  application  to  Gotl  of  lernw  thiit  i)rnpL'rly 
relate  to  human  beings.  This  may  be  done 
in  an  unguarded  manner  and  no  lead  to  Bcri- 
ou«  error,  a«  wi\a  the  case  with  an  ancient 
Syiiui  aect,  the  Aadiana ;  yet  it  ia  imponible 
fornitotMBkorcpMkof  wd  MTa  «rMml> 
oglM  derived  from  tlifiige  eognlnlfle ogro*^' 

Aatkro|NaMq^liil«B.  SeeAvmAM. 

Anti-Burgbera,  those  in  the  Secession 
Church  of  Swtland  who  denied  on  eonseien- 
ttous  gToiiiids  the  lnwflllm■^^^  uf  ilic  o:uh  ud- 
ministeriNl  to  hurghesscs  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Perth.  They  formed  *  8e|MH«te 
partj'  in  1747.    See  BritoHKUH. 

Antichrlat,  ii  \Mjrd  that  iH'curs  only  in  tlie 
Epi«tlL>i  uf  Jiiiiti.  TIkj  four  passages  in  which 
it  is  found  (I.,  ii.  18,  22.  iv.  8  ;  II.,  7).  when 
compared,  point  to  variouH  i)erson«  lioldiiiij; 
heretical  opinions  us  to  the  incarnatioD  of 
Christ.  And  we  know  that  there  were  among 
hia  contemporaries  those  who  denied  then  Dion 
of  the  divine  and  the  human  hi  oor  Lord  and 
reaolved  his  liistory  hitv  •  myth.  Tbeie  b  no 
need  and  It  is  not  vise  to  confound  the  ami- 
Christ  of  John  with  the  bcastn  from  the  abyss 
or  the  world-powers  dtjseribed  in  Daniel  and 
the  Apoca1yp.sc,  or  uwu  with  "the  man  of 
sin"  in  Second  TheH^ulouiaus.  C. 

anttdihwrnail— itm  (Mbmarjcs  Mmrg^, 
or  inH  Maarfsiiii  the  bum  clven  to  tiwae 
AraMsn  ChrlattsnB  of  the  4tn  centniy  who 

maintain*>d  that  Marj  hod  other  children  by 
Joseph  after  our  Lofdli  Urth.  This  is  now 
the  cfimmon  Plolestuit  hdlef,  hot  it  was  tiioD 
a  novelty. 

AnMdevon  {gift  in  retvrn),  the  bread  hi  the 

Greek  Church  given  to  the  peopl«  after  mass. 

Antllsgomena  {tpoken  wjainai),  a  list  of 
books  of  tlic  New  Testament  whose  canonical 
authority  was  for  a  time  disputed — viz.,  the 
Epistle  uf  James,  Second  Peter,  Second  and 
Third  John,  Judi^  the  Hehvews,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  All  the  others  were  called  Homo  - 
legoumcna — i.e.,  acknowledged (Eu-s<-biu.s.  ('A. 

iii.  2.r»).  The  existence  of  this  ditTt  r- 
cnce.  so  far  from  !x'iu;j  an  ari;iinii  nt  (lirainst 
the  exinting  canon,  is  in  its  fiivnr,  as  •',  ^h(>w.s 
thitt  tlie  canon  wslh  not  fonnwl  at  haphazard 
or  careli'S-sl^-,  hut  after  severe  scrutiny,  and  bv 
the  admi-iision  of  only  those  wriiir.L'^s  which 
established  their  ckiin  to  be  insured.  See 
Cakom.  C. 

Antimensiiun  {{lutni'!  '\r'  tubU),  in  the  Greek 
Church  a  silk  cloth  consecrated  by  the  bishop 


the 


for  ose  where  then  \w  wr  < 
ing,  therefore,  to  tiw  portnlde  dtar 

Latin  Church. 

Anti-Mission  Bsptiata.   See  Baptibts. 

Antlanmtanlsm.  the  doctrine  that  Chrlslisns 
are  IneA  fhtm  obligation  to  keep  the  law  of 

God .  The  I  hing  cxisti  d  from  an  early  period, 
but  the  name  was  Urst  used  about  1527,  when 

Lnlhcr  upplird  it  to  the  opinions  of  John  Ag- 
ricula,  wiu'  di  I  mill  the  us4'  of  the  law  incon- 
ni.stent  with  tin-  (iospi  1.  hut  afterward  retract- 
ed. The  term  .«nmctime.s  denotes  the  rrjertion 
of  the  lODrnl  law  a.s  no  longer  binding,  >-o  that 
iK'lievers  <an  do  what  they  nleasc  without 
prejudice  to  their  sanctity  ;  wnidi  is  eimplj 
monstrous.  More  commonly  it  represt^'nts  the 
view  which  refoseeto  see  in  the  Bible  any  posi- 
tive laws  binding  npMi  Christians,  and  eonsid- 
eri  that  they  no  left  to  the  guidance  of  gospel 
principles  and  the  constraint  of  Christian  love. 
This  <kH»  not  arise  from  a  dislike  of  moralitv. 
but  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  fliristi'an  lili- 
erty  and  a  confounding  of  the  moral  law  with 
ceremoniitl  ordinances.  NotliitiL":  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  Christ  came  not  to  abrogate  Ih" 
law,  but  to  fnlfll  it.  C. 

An'-tl-ooh,  a  city  of  Syria,  upon  the  Orontes, 
the  place  where  Ik-Ucvcts  were  first  called 
Christians,  a  see  «)f  St.  Peter's,  seat  of  the  pn- 
triar<  hate  of  .\>.ia.  is  an  important  town  in  the 
lii.story  of  early  Christianity.  The  s(  IukjI  of 
Antioch  was  not  like  that  of  Alexandria,  orig- 
inally an  institution  for  foruial  instiuctiou, 
but  father  a  distinct  style  of  thinking,  or  sy.s 
tern  of  doctrinal  views.  In  its  earlier  form  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  msrtyr  Ludan  (d.  811). 
There  exists  some  connection  between  nimania 
CMgen,  the  fruit  of  whose  labors  wis  aecCTri- 
ble  to  nim  in  the  library  at  Casarea,  and  who 
gave  an  exegetical  direction  to  the  studies  of 
Uio  school.  Origen's  tendency  to  allegory 
was,  however,  rejected  hy  this  scluiol  from 
the  first.  Some  connection  of  llie  .scluHd  M  iili 
Paul  I'f  Saiiiosata,  tin"  ri'pn x  uiative  uf  pure 
humanitarianism,  is  to  In-  i  imjcctun  (t.  and  the 
head  of  the  laU^r  Arian  iiinvrHi<m.  Ariu.s,  with 
Eu.sebiusof  Nicomedia,  was  a  pupil  of  Lucian. 
The  views  of  these  men  have  this  in  common 
with  the  later  Antiochians,  that  they  main- 
tained the  separation  of  the  divine  froni  the  hu- 
man with  creat  flrmaces.  Eosebioa  of  EmiM 
and  Bastatnitisof  Anttoeb  were  also  represen* 
tatives  of  this  school.  The  later  Antiochian 
school  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Nicene 
orthodoxy,  hut  iTiainluiiie«i  the  exeiretical  char- 
acteristics  of  tla-  larliiT.  Its  founder  was 
Diodorvis  of  'l  ursvis  (  i.  ;«M).  w  lio  wiien  a 
presbyter  in  Aniioch  liml  Ixcome  a  famous 
teacher,  and  was  one  of  those  who  formi-d  the 
minds  of  Chrj'soslom  and  Thcodon?  of  Wop- 
sucstia.  The  peculiarity  of  the  later  school 
appears  in  their  position  toward  the  Christo* 
h^cal  controversies  of  their  times,  in. whidi 
they  taught  the  conjunction,  nther  than  the 
mimn,  ox  the  two  natnrea  In  Chiiat.  Tlwlr 
jmrpoee  waa  to  preserve  the  true  humanity  of 
<}hrlst.  bnt  they  were  at  lea.st  in  constant  dan- 

?;r  of  sacritirhiir  the  unity  of  his  ])(  rson. 
heodore  of  Mopsiustin  is  the  greatest  name 
of  this  pMrioil.  lie  rnaintains  the  freedom  of 
the  will  in  opposition  to  Augustianism.  His 
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enrfltliL-r.  Die  AiUioehenuehe  ixhuie  und  ihn 

P. 


•SoTti  In  exegesis  carried  the  sdiooIoD toward 

Uio  utiniiiriicnt  of  a  n  ml  historical  and  gram- 
nijuical  iiu-tii;)  I,  uu.i  lie  shuws  some  traces  of 
a  li^ndcncy  to  bibliciil  criticum,  though  not 
neiilectin^'  tlio  i^ruliiir  coiitenls  of  the  sacred 
I'olyrliroiiiiis,  bisbopuf  Apamea,  was 
anollu  r  li  iinsi  iitativc  of  this  tendency.  The 
greati'>i  jiri)  hu  t  of  tlie  school  among  1  he  prac- 
tical workers  of  the  church  was  Chrysottlom. 
trhose  aermons  are  largely  of  an  exegetica! 
chancter,  and  worth  raaoing  to  day  by  alL 
ThiwdocetgaTettp  to  •  oonridenMe  extent  the 
tma  diwacler  of  the  school.  Dogmatically, 
M  s  whole,  the  Rcbool  may  be  characterized  as 
clear  and  sensible,  but  shnllow.    (See  Ph.  Her- 

5;;' 

burg,  164>ti.) 

A»4r-(Mdrasi9th«IUUaeof  12  kings  o  f  Syria, 
of  whom  Mreral have ooniwction  with  ihocove- 
nant.  Aotloehtu  TL  (b.c.  261-246)  is  su  iposed 
to  bt!  the  kiti;;  of  tho  Norlli,  whom  Danit.l 
m-.-miotm  (xi.  6)  as  foriniiig  a  marriage  con- 
HLM  ti  111  with  the  king  of  the  South  (Lgvpl). 
Antiochua  UL  the  Great  ('.K 1-187),  afu  r  U  iiig 
defeated  at  fir.'<t  (xi.  11),  cotiqueri>il  I'iile.stine 
and  the  adjat'-cot  countries,  but  afterward  ad- 
vancing into  Europe  was  defeated  by  the  Ko- 
maus,  awd  obtained  peace  only  on  severe  con- 
ditions (xL  18).  After  bis  death,  which  soon 
foUoweo,  came  hie  brother,  Antioohsyi  T7., 
EpiphaaeB(jlIiMlii»iM)(17(i-l<l4),  a  manof over- 
Wdenlag  pride  (zL  83).  who  en^ed  ia  aa  In- 
saoe  attempt  to  supplant  Jewish  Institutions 
and  usa':;*'.-*  by  Ilrlli.'iiir  iirts  and  i  iiltari',  and 
was  guilty  of  the  m  ist,  crutl  tyranny  and  the 
fouli'sl  sai  rilcgi-.  At  first  he  succeeded,  and 
set  up  tlie  aboniinatioii  that  luaketh  di^lale  in 
the  tein()lc  (xi.  .SI),  but  in  the  end  he  roused 
the  Jews  to  a  successful  iosurrectiou  under 
>lattailitas,  JuJiis  Maccabfeus.  and  the  other 
members  of  that  heroic  laiiiUv.  The  iiatioo 
achieved  its  indepsiideiiae,  aod  ntained  it  on- 
ta  with  the  rest  of  iwtern  Bniope  It  beoame 
•object  to  Room.  The  promfaieiioe  jiiven  to 
AntiochtM  Epiphanes  in  Daniel  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  attempt  was  the  turning  point  in 
Jewish  history,  deciding  whether  Gn  ek  world- 
ly reflnemr-nts  wrre  to  .stifle  Israels  true  faith. 
rer.^iH  iilinu  wn',  (iud's  UK'lhoil  of  saving  his 
people  from  seductions  which  bad  well-nigh 
laudu  them  compromiee  their  wttneai  of  his 
truth.  C. 

Antipadobaptista  {ngniujit  child  hiptixm), 
those  wlio  objuel  to  llie  tiaptisui  of  infants  ; 
such  as  the  various  branches  of  the  Baptists. 
See  Baptuii. 

Antlpas.   See  Heuod  Aktipas. 

Aatipaaoha  {<ner  ayaintt  EaiUr),  ia  the 
Oroelc  Church  a  term  for  the  Sanoiy  after 
Easter,  becjiuse  it  cltMses  Raster  week. 

Antiphon  c/  noui^d  in  turn),  1.  A  p-fsalm. 
hyuni,  or  prayi  r  sung  responsively.  2.  A 
series  of  bcripiurc  verses  euag  as  prelude  or 
oooduaioa  of  a  service. 

Aatiphonariam,  a  Uoman  service-book  con- 
taining the  antiphons  and  responses  for  the 


90.  Bunllnnn  (Gregorr 

vui.i.  iiiH-n«i. 

21.  Tlioobiil(jii!>  liuccaiwcns 

K'l ;. -tiii.-i.  ii-.il. 

iU.  Aiuu-It.tu«ll..ll»)-I188. 
as.  Onj^  (VIetor  IV.), 

•2J.  Ociaviannfi  (Victor 
IV  I,  11.M»-1I6I. 

JonaaiiM  da  Slran* 

iirs. 

S7.  LaiuluB  Titinu"  (Tnno. 

cent  III  ».  1178-1180. 
dH.  Ck>iiieDtVU.,18n)-lW4. 
•X.  Benedict    XUI.  (dfr 

Mm;  — 
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Antipope  {agninat  tfts  pope),  rivals  to  tho 
Jiojws.  regularly  cho.si-n  by  Home  sovereign  or 
by  a  luiuority  of  the  cardinals.  DuriuLC  the 
griuil  schism,  137S-140U,  pope  and  aiuipojx-  or 
popes  excoiumunicaled  each  other.  The  fol- 
lowfaig  ia  the  Uet  of  antipopea : 

1.  nippolytiw.  SIMM, 
a.  Novsilsnua.  flSl. 
&  Felix  II ,  SSA-ase. 
4.  rn-hiuv,  300. 
.V  Euliiliuii.  4lli 

6.  LaiireutiiM,  408. 

7.  DiodCorUB,  S30. 
K  l*niM-lml,  (SM7-MN. 
U.  Julili, 

10.  .Viut»ia«iua,  8BB. 

11.  Boniface  VII.,  {74. 
li.  CalsbriUnnn  <John 

XVI- 1.  937  90«. 
18.  On-Rorv,  1012, 
U.  SilvivterllL.  1044-1040. 
IS.  (>uteloas(HaiMriDSII ), 

loai. 

10.  Witx-nna  (ClemeBi 

III.  >,  1080-1100.  pcwc 

17.  Tbcodorlcui.  1100.  14-JM. 

18.  AllHTtui',  im.  .«.  Ckmuiit 

19.  MajtlnnK'uK    (8ilvp«ttr  14H1. 

IV.  ).  1105-1111.        lai.  Kellx  v..  i4a»-i44a. 

Antlates,  presiding  officer,  especially  of  a 
t4  inple  ;  an  honorary  Utle  of  Christian  bish- 
ops, abbots,  priors,  etc.  ;  In  some  Svv1n.s  can- 
tons (».!/.,  Zurich)  the  title  of  the  first  iniui.ster 
of  tlie  Reformed  dty  church  and  preaideat  of 
the  diurch  and  sdiool  boarde. 

Antitactao  {lut  in  onjx/intion),  an  obscure 
Gnostics  lit>ertine  sect  of  the  "id  ci  iitury,  which 
a<ivorated  sinful  proctiecx  on  lli<'  pround  that 
by  them  tliey  aveiigcil  the  Father  by  opposing 
the  will  of  the  second  malw. 

Aatj-Trinitafiaaiem  iaaganenl  nana  for 

all  the  different  iriews  that  oppowtlie  doctrine 

of  tho  Trinity.  In  the  carlr  cnnich  there  were 
those  who  tric<l  to  vindicate  Monothoi.<«m, 
either  by  making  the  Son  so  different  from  tlio 
Father  iliat  he  Ix-canie  a  mere  cr*  alure  (jis  tlie 
Monarchlans),  or  else  by  iih  niifyinu:  him  so 
closely  Willi  the  Father  that  Ik  was  nothing 
but  the  Father  incarnated,  crut  ilitd.  etc.  (as 
the  Patrip  issiaus).  Both  these  errors  were 
subdued  by  the  (Council  of  Nictea,  but  they 
reappcarod'at  the  time  of  the  Reforotatlon  ia 
somo  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  Italian  hunum* 
ists,  and  in  Bodnua  and  Jiia  f oUowen.  Free* 
thinkers  and  tartonatbts  are.  of  coune.  antl- 
Trinitarians.  The  Swedenborgians  admit  a 
trinity  in  one  person,  but  not  of  persons.  C. 

Antonelli,  Giacomo,  b.  at  Sonnino,  Italy, 
April  2,  Ifioa  :  studied  in  Rome ;  madefinanoe 
minister  by  Gregory  XVI.,  1845  ;  cardinal  by 
PiiM  IX.,  1847 ;  was  his  secretary  of  state, 
ISStV-IO;  d.  In  Rome,  Nov.  6,  187«.  His 
natural  daujrhtrr,  the  Countess  I.amberllnl, 
vainly  sued  for  her  share  in  his  estate  of  KJO,- 
OOO.UOO  lires. 

Aatonians,a  libertine  Swiss  sect  founded  by 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Anton  Uuterudhrer  (b.  ut 
Schapfheim.  in  Canton  Luzern.  bept.  5. 1708  ; 
d.  in  priion  at  Luzern,  June  SB.  1824).  in  the 
early  yeaia  of  tliia  ceatniy,  and  laitad  about 
45  years.  It  made  the  exercbe  of  lioentioui- 

ness  its  religion, 

An-to-nl  -Dua  PI  -us,  Roman  pni|wror  (13ft- 
IGl),  adopted  son  of  Hadrian  ;  b.  near  Civiia 
Lavina,  bept.  19,  80  i  d.  at  Caatel  di  Quido^ 
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Marc-h  7.  161.  Hi«  reign  was  cxtmiu  ly  ix  at-e- 
ftil  and  pros|HTou.-4.  and  tlic  Christians  wen- 
ii>)t  t:<'tu'r:illy  aiolcsted,  although  Poljcarp 
mi  l  thiM'liiirch  at  SmjiBawm  peweeated. 

8i'c  Poi.YCAnp. 

Antoniniu,  Marctia  Aaralltu.    F>ee  Mabcvs 

AfllKMlS. 

Antrim,  P^aabytagy^  IralaiMl,  oompoaed 
of  those  whONfwad  (17S7)  to  MibMribe  to  the 
Weanninater  ContaHon,  and  adopted  Arlan 
prtndplQa. 

An^d'-laa,  Roman  Christian  iu  the  2d  cen- 
turj,  a  MarcioQtte,  who  tauf  ht  that  the  hu- 
man soul  waaaant  from  a  higher  qibera  into 
tiiia  world  •■  a  iraaidiiiunt ;  hat  on  mpaax 
of  Om  Demlwge,  a  lower  son,  God  aent  the 
higher  teon  Christ  to  hf  Saviour,  vhow  body 
was  made  of  air.  Apellea  believed  the  revcla-  i 
tions  of  a  oertabi  Tiigla,  PliUainiiia.  Sec 
Mabcion. 

A'pbiA*  1.  A  royal  city  whooe  Idng  waa 
■lain  by  Joshua  (xii.  18).  2.  A  dtj  of  Aslier. 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Apba!n,  noted  for 

its  ttwi'U-  of  Venus  (.losli.  xix.  m).  3.  The 
plitco  ot  Ui(-  I'liilistincs'  encampment  liefon- 
tlu  y  took  tin- ark  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  4.  Wlin  i  llir 
PhilLstincs  ('nmnip<'d  In-forc  defeating  Siail  (1 
Sam.  xxix.  1).  A  walled  town  on  the  roml 
to  Damascus  (1  Kingis  xx.  26),  now  called  Fik, 
about  •  m. «.  of  the  Sea  of  Qaliiee.  C. 

Aphthartodooatw.  See  HoRoraTsiTEB. 

Aph'-«  a.taa,  Sjilaii  patriatio  writer  of  the 
4th  eentnrjr.  S8  of  wlioae  HomiUea  were  pub- 
lished bj  W.  Wright,  London,  1869. 

A'-pl^Mi.  a  Greek  ^rrammarian  of  Egyptian 
deaoeat,  who  wrote  much  and  was  noted  for 
loooaeioaa  vanity.  Tiberiua  called  him  €mn- 
Mum  muiM.  He  hated  the  Jew8»  aadheaded 
the  famous  Alexandrian  cmhaaay  l^ioat  them. 
It  was  against  him  Joeephua  wrote  in  defence 
of  hi«  nation.  C. 

A'-pis,  the  bull  worshipped  by  the  andent 
Egyptians,  who  regarded  it  as  a  symlwl  of 
OSrfa,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  the  buabaad  of 
Ua,  and  the  great  dirtoilj  of  Egypt.  C. 

Jffoealypee.  SeeRsrsuTum. 

Apocalyptic  BooiBb  BeePnoilBPWItArBA 

AKV  ApOCKVPHA. 

Apocalyptle  Noaiber  ii  6n  (Rer.  alfl.  18), 
generally  interpreted,  according  to  tta  Taloe  in 
Hebrew  characters,  as  meaning  Nero. 

Apoorisiailaa,  the  ofQcial  title  of  the  emis- 
mtj  from  the  patriarcfaa  and  iwpea  to  the 
Ofwk  emperor. 

Apocryitha.   flee  FuomrmuFKa  akd 

ArOCRVFHA. 

Apekataelaele   Bee  BanxMUSKiimM. 

A-poI-lI-iiA'«rlaandApolll]iariaiilrai.  Apol- 
Hnaru  (d.  890)  was  bixhop  of  I^aodict-ft, 
where  he  had  iK  eomc  1<  <  lor  a«  early  a.s  HiVt. 
His  father  was  from  Alexandria,  and  he  him- 
self was  broueht  into  connertinn  with  Atha- 
nasiu.4  by  writinsr*  in  defence  of  the  Niei'ne 
Creed.  He  liccame  ffimous  a!>  a  (iffciider  of 
this  creed,  and  even  suffered  temporary  ex-  ' 


communieiition  for  its  Huke.  But  he  waa  eur- 
rie<i  into  error  by  his  K^K'culatious  upon  the 
subject  of  ChriHtology,  wliich  were  anony- 
niou.slv  ci)iidcmh(il  in  862.  Athanai«iu!)  a|)- 
peareii  agaiuist  him  in  371.  In  91!*  ho  left  the 
orthodox  communion  to  fonn  a  Kcct  of  his 
own.  His  doctrine  was  tinally  coodcmncd  at 
tlic  (Kcumcnical  Council  of  oSl.  He  began 
his  system  by  the  denial  of  the  noeition  that 
identic  both  with  Qod  and  witli  man  oouU 
be  predicated  uf  the  nature  of  Chriat.  Fer^ 
feet  Ood  and  perfect  man  cannot  unite  in  one 
|>cr8on.  That  would  iinnhire  two  sons  of 
Ood.  a  proix-r  and  an  iiiiiiropi  r  [or  adoptiv'e] 
witi.  .\i,'iiin.  a  pcrfci  I  iiKui  would  neccKsarily 
be  (I  sinful  hciriLT.  since  sin  inlurch  in  the  hpirit 
{n"ii.i).  Acconlinply.  ApoUinaria  p»jt«  this 
dilemma  ;  either  nuuti  tli<;  humanity  of  the 
(Jwl-man  have  vnc  prejxinderanee,  fn  which 
rase  the  indwi-ll!n,<^  of  (iod  in  Clirist  does  not 
differ  ftoW  that  iu  every  good  man,  except  ftt 
degree ;  or  the  divine  moat  have  the  prepoup 
deranoe,  in  which  eaae  the  humanity  is  not  per- 
feet  Heaooepla  the  latter  alternative.  Now, 
man  li  compoeed  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  In 
Christ  thc|)laccof  the  spirit  or  mind  (ii»u») 
wa-s  occupie<l  by  the  Ixtgos.  Hence  iherc  is 
but  one  nature  I'n  Christ  which  has  a  human 
iinil  a  <iivine  side,  wliicli  nn-  sn  perfecllv  united 
that  it  is  ])ropcr  to  inn  ri  haiii^r  tin  :r  |iredi- 
cates.  Thus  Ajiollinaris  takes  a  jxisition  ex- 
actly tlie  contrary  to  that  of  the  AnliodiiMii 
school,  which  taught  only  a  conjunction  of 
the  two  natun^8.  The  theory  made  a  great 
stir,  was  opfKwcd  by  all  the  principal  writeca 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  finally  cou- 
demned,  as  alxive  said.  F. 

A-pol-Io -nl-a,  an  aged  Christian  virgin- 
martyr  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  249»,  whose  jaw 
waa  broken  and  teeth  knocltud  out  hecauae 
ahe  would  not  deny  Chriat.  Bhe  subscqueollj 
iNRBt  hecaelf  to  death  upon  the  flia  her  caa* 
mieahad  prapared.  (Cf.  EuseUos.  CSk.  HuL, 
Ti.  41.)  Bin  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Church  on  Feb.  9.  In  llie  Middle  Ago  she 
was  the  patroness  ai^ainst  the  tooUiaclie. 

A-poMo'-ni.os  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadoda, 

was  horn  about  the  date  of  the  btrlh  Of  Cbrbt. 
Hia  education  waa  in  the  Pjrthafotcan  phtloe- 
ophj.  Atabont^agoorMTeaiahebcnii 
eatoided  travels,  in  which  he  went  aa  nr 
as  India.  On  Ms  return  he  gave  himself  up 
to  ri'fonnalorv  ctT^rts.  in  cunsi  (pH  tice  of 
wliicli  he  was  for  a  time  in  favor  ■willi  high 
offic'i'lls  at  Uouic,  hut  was  sulis<(iucnlly  im- 
prisonod.  Acquittetl.  he  miirscllously  disap- 
peared, and  finally,  after  spending  Mune  lime 
in  the  temple  at  Ulympia,  where  he  had  a 
multitude  of  M^hohirs  and  was  much  venerat- 
ed, he  departed  from  life  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner. Snoh  ii  the  aooount  of  his  hiograpiiert 
PhiloBtntiM  (wrote  about  200.  French  tnae.. 
Parle,  9d  ed.,  1868).  The  hietorlcal  germ  of 
the  account  is  the  man  Apollonius,  who  was  a 
rigorous  ascetic,  a  philosopher,  and  a  priest  of 
.\skIi  jiios.  Tin-  miniculous  wisdom  ascribed 
to  hitn.  tlic  miniclcs  which  he  wrought,  hw 
reforms  and  iHilttii  .il  inthienn(>.  belong  to  the 
region  of  myth  He  dcri\e.s  his  chief  impor- 
tance* from  the  I  iTorts  nuidc  l)v  opponents  of 
Christianity  to  &nd  iu  him  a  paxaUel  to  Chrlet 


vUdb  abould  dtecredit  the  claims  of  the  Chris- 
tfam  sysloii.  But  then  is  no  mch  parallel  at- 
tempCed  bjr  Phlk]itntii%  Mid  the  Mography 
aiiowa  only  the  nu»t  ceMcal  totnialiitaiMe 
with  the  lire  of  ChrlH.  F. 

loa,an  Alexandrian  Jew,  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist,  instructed  at  Epbcsius  hv 
Aquila  Mid  rriacilla,  who  praacbed  with 
abundut  mooeaa  in  AcluU«,  Md  especially  at 
Oorloth,  when  a  party  cukd  itself  by  his 
name  (Acts  xrili.  Usqq.  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  4).  He 
was  an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, prot^thly  more  brilliant  and  learned 
than  Paul.  Soiiif  ron-Hidcr  him  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  tn  the  ITcbnjws,  but  the  <lcsigimli«in, 
liowever  probable,  cannot  be  proved.  C. 

ApologaUos,  s  modem  term  denoting  the 

flcientitlc  defence  of  Christiairi^.  The  ques- 
tions at  Usuc  are  always  the  same,  but  the 
form  of  contlict  varies  from  ;ilm>  to  i^'^i-.  finch 
generation  has  its  own  <litliculties  which  lire  to 
be  met  anil  removed.  The  Christiiin  litera- 
ture of  the  2<1  century  wtis  hin^eiy  !iiM)lo?etic. 
The  most  prominent  <if  the  (Jreek  ajK)lni;ists 
were  Justin  Martyr  and  the  author  of  the 
Boiatle  to  Diozneius,  wlio  were  followed  by 
Cuuneot  of  Alexandria.  Among  the  Latin 
defenders  of  the  faith  were  Minutius  Felix, 
Cyprian,  TertuUlna,  end  Lactantius.  Ae  the 
Cmeks  nuUntdned  the  trath  by  logical  reaaon- 
ings  as  philosophers,  the  Latins  argued  as  ju- 
rists und  appmlcd  to  the  Heltled  principles  of 
the  Kanian  hiw.  In  .Vlexundriii.  Orige.n  main- 
taiueil  the  triilli  u^aiust  tlie  ueo-Platonic 
aclioul.  Tlic  series  of  early  npo!oi?ue.s  is  eloseJ 
by  tlio  Ue  Civitate  Dti  of  Augu.stin.  who 
claimed  the  downfall  of  thii  Uoiiiuii  nor  Id  it.s 
the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  judgment  in  favor 
of  ChriNliiinitj.  Little  was  done  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  Thomas  Aquinas 
summed  up  the  controversy  in  his  work,  De 
Vera  CaUuKea  Fidt  adotrmu  Gentilet.  But 
with  the  Refomstfan  n  new  phase  appeared. 
The  nvivel  of  letters  browht  forward  not  a 
few  pagans  In  Christian  cJothes.  and  there 
was  a  call  for  such  writers  as  Philip  d<i  MorrKiy 
and  .Vbbadie.  GrotiiH,  Limborch.  and  Huet, 
and,  above  nil.  the  ^rent  work  of  Pascal,  I'm 
aeea  Mur  la  lifUfji'in,  which,  though  sphoristic 
throughout,  furnishes  some  of  the  profoundeist 
anggrslions  in  defence  of  the  truth.  la  Eng- 
land the  Deistic  school  of  Herbert,  Hobbea, 
Collins,  el*'.,  called  forth  a  series  of  impreg- 
nable defences  by  Baxter,  Cudworlh,  istilliiig- 
fleeL  Bentley,  Waterland,  and  the  Immortal 
work  of  BUiop  Butler,  which  to  diia  day 
holds  iteown.  In  Franco  the  altedcsmade 
l>y  Volt^re  and  the  oncyclopndist.s  colled  forth 
energetic  defencra  aoiDiii;  both  Komaii  Calho- 
lics  and  Protestants,  ainorii;  the  former  Cha- 
teauhrinn  l  WS.S  most  prominent,  and  of  the  hit 
ter  Bonnet.  The  movement  of  fho  Etiirlish 
ti.  ists  '.v!is  triin-fi  rreil  tn  Germany,  wliere  it 
gave  risu  to  some  of  the  ra  )st  leunicfl,  acute, 
and  romprehensive  assaults  ever  made  on  the 
Christian  faith.  On  one  hand.  Leasing  and 
the  VVolfenbaitcl  fragments  assaileti  the  his- 
toric foondatlona  of  Scripture,  and.  on  the 
Other,  a  host  of  aehdlnri  were  applying  criti- 
cism to  the  ioierpretatlon  of  Scripture  in  such 
*  Wajr  as  to  undnndae  its  Infallible  authority. 


The  mythical  theorr  which  evaporates  thesub- 
stance  of  Ciiriattaamr  waa  skilfully  presented 
by  Dr.  Stranss.  Of  nte  years  the  seeemt  ••- 
aaolte  have  lieen  made  on  the  side  of  physical 

scleiMe.  presenting  materialistic  or  pantheis- 
tic views.  (Two  rwent  elalK)nite  trc^atis*'.*  on 
.Vpoloeeties  are  by  Ebrunl,  Eng.  trariH.,  Ediii., 
18K6-S7.  3  vols.,  and  P.  Schanz  [liomau  Cath- 
olic], Freiburg,  lb«7-S8,  3  vols.     Small  but 

Sood  vols,  are  the  Manual  of  C'hri>tiuu  £vi- 
cnces,  by  C.  A.  Row,  London  and  New 
York.  1987.  and  O.  P.  Fisher.  New  Tarit, 
18«8).  C. 

Apostasy  in  the  Knmnii  Church  is  of  two 
kiiuls,  either  a  revolt  a^'iiin.st  a  monastic  or  a 
clericiil  vow,  or  an  almiidi>i)ment  of  the  faith. 
Only  the  latter  kind  is  known  among  Protect- 
ants  or  was  recognized  in  the  early  church. 
In  time  of  persecution  many  were  led  to  re- 
nounce the  Christian  faith,  but ^ter  the  i 
had  passed  wished  to  return. 

refused,  aod  for  a  kMuc  time  they  i  

with  great  seferitf.  The  proper  treatment  of 
lapii  and  traditore*  was  frequently  th<;  subject 
or  earnest  controversy.  Under  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperors  apostasy  wa-t  viewed  and  pun- 
ishttd  SH  a  civil  crime,  and  the  lioiium  Cliurch 
at  one  lime  imposol  severe  luiuiltirs  and 
souirht  the  aid  of  the  stale  to  wcure  tlieir  in- 
flietion.  Iti  our  day  e.xcommunicaliou  is  re- 
garded as  tho  only  penally  which  ought  to  bo 
unpoaed  in  anjr  case.  C. 

Apoa'-ttSb  a  word  meaning 
which  sense  It  ooears  in  the  Mew  Testament 
(Phil.  ii.  2.")).  but  generally  applied  to  the  twelve 
whom  otir  Lord  selected.  The  primary  pur- 
puse  of  an  u[Kjsll<r  wa.-^  to  Ix'ar  witutsvs  of  the 
resurre<  tioii,  the  ejiniinal  fac-t  of  t  hristianily, 
and  therefore  he  inusl  have  seen  the  I>ord. 
He  had  a  universal  commission,  and  was  not 
tied  tlow  n  to  any  particular  Held.  He  enjoyed 
supernatural  gilts,  and  he  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  specid  revelations.  Otiicr  disciples 
had  SOB  '  " 
apostle  enjoyed  tlMin  all. 

Apostle,  The,  an  early  eeclesiastiral  term  for 
the  volume  <t)ntaining  8«'lections  from  the 
epistles  used  in  public  worship 

Apoitla-spoons,  twelve  in  number,  in  gold 
or  silver,  with  cfflgies  of  the  apostles  on theu, 
formerly  oommomy  jgiven  by  codpareots  of 
the  upper  classes  to  tSeb  godchildren  at 

tifm. 

Apostles'  Oread.   See  Cukkd. 

ApoaliaB^  leasts  of— church  festivals 

in  their  maiaarr.  1.  Of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
in  the  Oreek  Cbmoh  on  June  80.  2.  Of  the 
Divirfonef  the  ApntlBB-iA,  theb  Anal  dii- 

pendon  from  Jenualem,  In  the  Roman  Chnrdi 

on  July  1.5.  3.  Certain  npa^tk's  are  commem- 
oralnd  in  pairn  ;  thus.  I*liilip  and  .lames.  May 
1  ;  IVti^r  and  Paui,.Iutie  2l»  (previiMiNly  in  the 
Koman  Church  all  the  ajKistlcs  on  this  day) ; 
Simon  and  Judas,  <)(  i  The  Urst  iSum'lay 

after  Easter  was  once  called  "  the  Sunday  of 
the  Apostles." 


some  of  thne  qualifications,  but  on^  i 


Peter  and  Andrew  hts  brother;  Jamn  the 

son  of  Zebedee  and  .Tohn  hii  brother  ;  Philip 
and  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  and  Matthew  the 
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publican  ;  Jixmos  flio  son  of  Alplifrus,  nnd 
Thuddeuti  ;  Siinou  the  (  anana'an  iiiui  Judiui 
Iscariot.  After  ClirLsl'a  a.^ci'iision  the  breth- 
ren cliohe  Matthias  to  lUl  tlu-  plate  of  Jiulti«, 
and  years  aflerwurd  the  Lord  himnelf  called 
haul  of  Tamu  to  the  name  potdtion.  (See 
undiCT  8Bdi  naae.)  0. 

Apoatollc  — ..  instituted  by  the  ajxislles 
or  in  spirit  and  doctriiic  like  the  j)rin»ilive 
church.  The  Roman  ("hurrh  styli-'  itself  the 
Apostolic  Church,  the  see  of  Home  the  Apos- 
toHc  8cc,  and  the  ]H)|x;  the  Apostolic  Bishop, 
because  it  claims  to  have  lieen  founded  by 
Paler.  The  diurcbcs  uf  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Epbcsus  liave  better  claim  to 
tbe  epithet.  Most  Protestant  deaominatioDs 
dain  sfNMloUosntlwrity  for  mmm,  at  least,  of 
their doelrlneB and  inwiiaei.  AattikinguBe 
of  the  term  is  that  of  the  CathoUo  Apoitoitc 
Church  (q.v.). 

Apostolic  Brothers  {Aj>--^t''!in),  one  of  »ne 
Hect  in  the  Uomnn  Church  which  oppoi^  its 
worldly  drift,  founded  about  1260  by  Gerhard 
jj^arelli,  a  mechanic  of  Parma,  who  sought 
to  call  men  to  repeatance  and  restore  the  apos- 
toUc  dmpUdlar  and  oommunltjr  of  goods.  He 
was  burned  alive  at  Parma.  IWO.  but  the  sect 
lived  on  under  Dolcino  of  Milan's  lesderahip, 
and  successfully  repelled  for  two  j'eara  the 
<  nisaile  of  llie  Itishop  of  Vercelli,  but  in  1:507 
IJoleiuu  %vii.s  Klain  near  V'ercelU,  and  his  fol- 
lowers mingled  with  the  ftntloeUi  and  Beg- 
hanU.    (Sec  tUotm  arta.) 

Apostolic  Oouncilin  Jernsalaaa  (Acts  xv.). 
This  was  called  at  the  reqoest  of  Paul  and 
Baniabas  and  certain  members  of  ttta  ohoich 
at  Antioch  to  consider  whether  circamcUon 
and  the  Mosaic  law  were  Unding  upon  Qeutlle 
converts,  and  the  aposth«  and  elders  at  Jeru- 
salem iiu  l  lo^^ether  willi  the  church  to  delib- 
i  rati  (V'rtuiti  of  the  i'harisci  s  who  believed 
insiste*!  that  the  question  hIuiuIiI  lie  Hn8Were<l 
in  the  atllrnmtive,  wherenivm  ilicn-  \s  us  n  full 
dit^cuwdou  in  which  the  chief  ri  jiresentntiv<i* 
took  part,  Peter.  Paul.  Barnalws.  and  James. 
Tbo  spoochea  of  thu  first  and  the  last  arc  given 
at  some  length.  Peter  objected  to  the  putting 
of  such  a  joke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples, 
and  James  agreed  with  him,  savingaa  to  cer- 
tain  exoqitltms  which  he  named.  The  result 
was  a  unanfanoua  oonclurion  In  the  form  of  a 
decree  in  almost  the  very  words  of  James.  It 
frml  the  Gentiles  from  all  oblijratioas  of  the 
Mosaic  law  save  four.  Tliey  were  to  alwtain 
front  thinj^sacriticed  tniilols,  ami  from  blrxxl, 
and  from  things  ^.trantrled  and  from  fornica- 
tion. TluJ  first  three  prohibitions  were  found- 
ed upon  till-  st'iisitiveiiess  of  the  Jewish  lie- 
lievers,  and  for  a  time  affected  M-riously  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  Gentile  converts  as  theycttt 
themoff fromailheathenfestivals.  Thejwere, 
perfai^M,  intended  only  to  be  temporary,  for 
d^t  yean  afterward  we  find  Paul  telling  the 
OoHnthians,  when  invited  to  an  enterlainroent , 
to  eat  what  wa"*  .set  before  them,  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience'  sake(l  Cor.  x.  27),  ! 
but  if  llieir  attention  was  callrd  to  the  matter,  j 
to  abstain  for  the  K.aki-  of  liim  who  nientionc<l  1 
it.  Tile  fonrtli  ]iri iliibili: jii  ^\  !H  (lirci  inl 
against  a  sin  everywhere  recognized  among  the  1 
wnlUet  as  nalunl  and  fnimlMilhli),  wt  no* 


cordinglv  committLil  without  Khame.  The 
effect  or  the  cnuui  il  seems  to  have  Ikh^u  all 
that  could  be  il»  >>in  il  The  decrees  met  a  cor- 
dial reception,  and,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
p(^Hl  a  .strife  which  was  a  great  hiudruuee  to 
the  infant  church.  Juduizers  were  defeuteil, 
and  the  hMVy  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  won 
broken  never  again  to  be  rcimpoeed.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  ttria  ooaneil  wfll  bear  tiie 
weight  whiohhatbeen  pot  upon  it  as  a  decisive 
factor  in  determining  the  divine  form  of 
church  govcnmicnt.  11  was  not  a  representa- 
tive bo<fy.  but  the  mother  church  piving  an- 
swer to  the  questions  pmposcd.  The  decree 
ran  in  the  name  of  "  ttic  :i]i:»vtl<  s  and  elders 
that  were  iit  .TrruMilcm"  i  A(  !>  xvi.  4),  but  the 
whole  cluin  li  wiL>i  pn-sent  during  the  di.scu.s- 
sion  (Acts  XV.  12.  22).  and  Hecnis,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  have  participateil  in  the  action.  It  is 
very  certain  that  Peter  had  no  suprcnoacv  in 
tlu)  eouncil.  and  if  any  one  had  a  predommat- 
ing  influence  it  was  James.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  said  to  that  adoclilwa  qiKstlon  that 
aroee  at  Antioch  waa  referred  to  an  outslda 
tribunal,  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  thc!  <lecision  made  there  was  received 
as  authoritative  by  all  tlie  churches.  C. 

ApostoUo  Fathers,  thc  writers  of  the  poet- 
apostolic  nge,  the  inferiority  of  Whoso  writlngi 
Is  an  indirect  proof  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  writets  ate  these  (q.v.): 
author  of  thc  TeMhing  of  the  T\relre  AjTontUt, 
Barnabas.  Clemens  Honianus,  Iffnatius,  Poly- 
carp,  Ilermas,  author  of  the  Kpii-th'  t<^  Jh'og- 
ne.tii*.  and  Papias  (fra!rment.«).  The  best  edi- 
tion of  till'  (Irtek  originals  (does  not  include 
the  ■■  Teaching")  is  by  Gebhardt,  Zahn,  and 
Harnack.  Patniin  nj^ntolironnn  opera,  Leip- 
zig 1H7.V7H.  8  vols.  (vol.  i..  2d  ed.,  1876-78); 
for  the  •*  Teaching"  see  Schaff,  New  York, 
8d  ed.,  1889  ;  Eng.  trans..  Ant»-2ficen0  Fih 
thfrit,  ed.  Coxo  (New  York),  vol.  1.,  1-lW; 
vol.  ii,.  l-.W  :  vol.  vii..  ;ni-888. 

Apostolic  King,  a  title  of  the  UttOgatian 
kings  first  gi%'cn  about  Kmh)  by  Poptt  B,^reBtar 
II.  to  King  Stephen  uf  Hungary,  On  aooount 
of  his  religTous  zeal,  and  in  1758  renewed  kgr 
the  pope  for  the  Auslro-Utugary  eimmron 
and  kings. 

Apostollo  Saocassioa,  thc  clahn  of  unbro- 
ken ministerial  descent  frmn  the  apostles.  made 
by  the  Honian  (Mnirch  and  eoow  seetKMMOf 

the  Episcopal  Church. 

Apostolioa  Badis,  tbo  seat  of  a  bishop,  in 
the  West  espedalfy,  and  later  eiBclosivefy  cf 

the  pope. 

Apostolical   Canons.    See  Apobtoucai. 

CoNsTiTimoss. 

Apostolical  Ohnroh  Direotory,  an  apoc- 
lypnal  work,  agreeing  in  a  measure  with  the 
seventh  and  eighth  hooka  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  but  Independent.  It  contatne 

85  articles  on  mfawdlancous  subjects,  niiqwrt- 
inir  to  1h'  the  directions  of  the  AiH)stle  .John, 
and  cutK  liidcs  with  an  cxiiort.ition  from  Peter 
to  olksi  rvc  them.  There  is  a  German  transla- 
tion, with  tile  Greek  te.vt,  liy  Bickcll.  (ji- 
trJiichU  del  KireiufnreefUs  (GiesBeD,  lb42},  pp. 
107-iat.  Bee  Cahoii  Ii4W. 
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ApostoUeal  Ooattttalioin  wmd 

The  former  an-  tlif  iillcirpd  cominHndmcntH  of 
the  HpoHtJes  for  thu  einiduct  of  life,  lay  luid 
clerical,  iti  H  hooks,  in  which  about  the  mid«ile 
of  the  4lh  century  at  hust  8  different  works 
were  iinitt'd  :  (I)  a  ronipilalion  frnin  the  tirst 
6  l)Ook.s  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apmtle* ; 
(2)  the  wventh  book,  boxetl  on  tiie  leaehing 
vf  the  Ttedre  AportUt ;  (8)  the  eighth  book. 
From  the  5th  ocinturv  the  cuotia  wens  added, 
Which  or.in  later  teoeiwkMi,  85  leKulii- 
tloM  of  dutfoh  dkcipltne.  la  the  Greek 
Church  the  two  were  received  until  the  Tnillan 
Synod  of  092,  which  enjoined  the  canons.  In 
the  Latin  Cluirch  only  tlie  first  50  of  the  tauons 
are  rcwivid.  In  both  the  constitutions  urc 
uow  rejected.  Tiic  two  lire  tr'inslati  d.  with 
notes,  in  AtUe-Awtu:  Fatliert,  ed.  Coxe  (New 
ToKk).  ToL  TlL,  W7-008.  flee  Caxox  Law. 

▲poetollcL  1.  An  ji-ri  (i(^crt  in  T'hrj'pia, 
Patnphilia  and  Cilicia  in  the  'M  cenliiry,  also 
called  A/ff'trtiri  ("  rennntiant-s"),  which  pre- 
tended lo  foil  n\-  the  apostles  in  renouncing 
priviiir  |)r()|KTl_v  luul  in  c<nnienininir  tnarriac:e. 
2.  bimilar  aecte  in  the  12tb  and  14lh  oentu- 
lie*.  (Or.lioiheIiB.ed.8tabln,fL,  1W.MI.) 

Apoctolioity.  Bee  Apoerouo. 

ApeatoUow,  in  die  eaily  ebuvch  the  title  of 
bbhops  ae  neceenow  of  the  apoetlee ;  huer,  re- 
stricted to  the  popes. 

Apotactioi.   Seo  ArosToi.ici. 

Apparitor,  the  ofllccr  attached  ta  an  arcli- 
bishop')!,  liishop  s  orarchdeacon'scourt,  whose 
business  it  is  to  cite  persons  to  appear  before 


Appellants.  Sec  Acckptantr,  .Tansenists. 

Appellation  on  th«  Pope  was  first  allowed 
in  cunditiomU  cases  by  the  Couucil  at  Sardica, 
848;  but  on  the  strength  of  this  permission 
Pope  lamoent  I.,  In  4fit,  demanded  that  all 
important  oases  should  be  referred  to  the 
pope,  and  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals  al- 
lowed every  cjc^e  to  bo  siniilurly  apiwaled. 
Pope  Imt'K  i  Mt  III.  decLired  that  the  iH)pe 
niiiriit  ■  Hiip'  uled  to  froiu  I'ivil  juri-ilii  liou. 
Airaiast  the  abuses  of  tliis  appclliiUoa  tie-  re- 
forming couiu  ils  (if  the  ir»th  cenlury  uttered 
their  voice,  aad  the  Council  of  Trent  ordained 
that  ouly  important  caaes  shoold  he  appealed 
to  the  po(M>. 

Approbation,  the  approval  of  a  thcoloiricnl 
iKiok,  ;,^iv.'ii  by  11  tiistiop.  and  necessary  Ix  tUri' 
it  can  he  [lulilished.  Pope  Alexander  Vl,  made 
It  obIii;atorv  for  (ri  rnmnr,  1501  ;  Pop<;  Leo 
X..  at  the  J'ifth  Lateran  "Synod,  1515,  estab- 
lished it  throughout  the  Calholic  Chuch,  and 
the  Couucil  of  Trent  thieatened  heavy  Mnal- 
ties  in  cn<«e  of  disobedience.   See  art.  an>Ex 

Ll!tI!"UI  Nf  pROIlIKrrOKfM. 

Appropriation  is ' '  the  annexing  of  a  benefice 
tothenseof aqiirltualoarponithm."  (BMe.) 

Apse,  the  half  round  niclie  in  Uoman  basil- 
icaa.  out  of  which  the  choir  under  a  separate 
roofln^  was  developed  In  the  Ronuinlcoraer  of 

arcliitectur.'. 

AqnaviTa,  Olaadio.   See  Jsst^TS. 


and  Ptl»«a'4a,  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian couple,  tcDt-makem,  who.  driven  from 
Rome,  came  to  Corinth,  where  Paul  met  them, 
and  where  they  iastructed  Apcdlos  (Aota  ZVliL 

1,  2,  2G  ;  Uom.  xvi.  0-5). 

Aquila.  Johannes  Eaapar,  Lutheran  re- 
former ;  b.  at  AuLMburg,  Aug.  7.  14«8  ;  d.  at 
Saalfeld,  Nov.  12,  1 560.  He  assisted  Lotlier 
upon  his  iranshMiqa  of  the  Old  Tesiamcnt, 
while  preacher  and  teacher  In  WIttenberff, 
1524-87.  He  was  brave  to  Tashnc>M.  He  held 
rarious  positions,  and  left  numerous  writings 
of  a  imiciicnl  cii  in.i  ler. 

Aquinas.  8ee  Thomas  AqucNAS. 

A4a'-bU^  In  the  Bible  means  not  the  whole 
peninmla,  Ml  the  Borlhern  part  eontigaoua 
to  Palestine.  The  lar;!^  and  aonthem  portion 

was  calked  Arabia  Fflti,  and  has  many  fertile 
valleys  ocrupie<l  by  an  airricultuml  ]K)pula- 
tion,  while  wanderiiiir  Rril<ii.iiri  roam  over 
the  mnuntninnus  (listricts,  'I'lic  northeastern 
portion  was  called  Ik^-rtit.  a  waste  nf  b\irn- 
mj;  sfiod,  where  ruin  nindv  falN  and  cultiva- 
tion is  unknown.  'I'lie  tluril  purl.  <  nlled  /V- 
traa  or  Stony,  is  now  irenerally  known  as  the 
nnaitic  peuinsuliv,  lyini;  Ixtwj-en  the  two 
arms  of  the  Ited  Sea.*  This  small  triangular 
region  was  the  scene  of  the  40  years'  wander* 
inc  of  the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  at  preaent 
a  aesolata  territoiy,  held  by  wanderfnK  tribea 
who  get  a  meagre  support  from  the  few  val- 
leys that  are  proancttve  ;  but  tlie  close  ol)servcr 
finds  everywhere  indi'uiions  that  in  ancient 
times  the  caH«»  wits  <itlier\vise,  and  a  skilful 
retention  of  the  rainfiill  rendered  po^sili];'  an 
extensive  and  profitable  (  ultiire.  Still  so  large 
a  body  as  th(5  lsraelit<-s utuler  Moses  i-ould  not 
havi!  been  sustained  without  the  special  help 
of  Providence.  The  connections  of  Anbm 
and  itspcoplc  with  sacred  history  arc  nuncr* 
ous.  The  poHterity  of  Nahor,  of  Abnihamand 
KMonh,  and  of  Lot  formed  a  part  of  to  popn* 
latlon.  Job  la  supposed  to  have  dwelt  In  it. 
From  U  Holombn  received  gold  (1  Kinga  s. 
15).  ami  .Tehoshaphat  fiocks  (2  Chron.  xvtt. 
11).  The  nroi)hetH  Isaiah  ann  JereiniMh  fre- 
([ueittly  refer  to  it.  Some  of  its  po<iple  wera 
anioiiL,'  thi'  inuliiludi'  at  Jenisaleni  when  tJio 
spirit  w!is  ponreil  otit  at  Penteeo.st.  Paul  re- 
tire>l  thitlier after  hi.s  conversion.  The  people 
were  originallj'  worshipp<  r.s  of  the  heavenly 
hoet,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  but  after  the  rise 
of  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  8abi.'auism  pave  way 
to  Muhummcdanism,  which  ever  Hinoe  haa 
been  the  universal  religion.  To  the  Arabs  an 
doe  our  arithmetical  fijnitea.  At  one  time 
they  took  the  lead  of  Europe  in  astronomy, 
chemistry,  algebra,  and  me«icine,  but  this 
priority  hivs  long  since  departed.  The  liin- 
jruaije  is  the  most  develoiK-d  of  the  Semitic 
toniitK's,  and  is  remnrkable  for  the  richness  of 
its  vocat)ulary  and  the  nuisic  of  iis  eailt-nces. 
It  was  not  until  a  late  jx  riod  that  lln-  Scrij>- 
tures  were  translated  into  it,  and  then  it 
was  ilone  in  a  rude  way  and  very  imperfect- 
ly. In  our  own  oeniury  and  by  American 
s'cholam  a  classic  version  of  great  e.vcelleoca 
has  been  matie.  and  is  iacreasingiy  circu- 
lated among  the  80,000,000  who  speak  the 
Ar.ihie  ton!i:ue.  C> 

Arabic,  gee  Arabia. 


uiyiii^co  by  Google 
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Arabld,  an  Arabic  sect  of  the  3d  ccntui^', 
de«crilK'd  by  Eiiwbius  (Ch.  Hint.,  vi.,  37). 
wbicli  miiiutairu'd  that  m\\\  anil  bmly  dii-d  to- 
gether and  were  raised  together.  '  Origea'a 
HgniBMiti  induced  them  to  recanl. 

Ante.  See  Arabia. 

A'-md,  A  royal  dty  of  the  Caoaaniti-s.  on  the 
eoutbem  borderof  Jadah,  whoae  king  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and  even  captured 
some  of  them,  for  which  the  inhabitanta  were 

{mt  under  the  ban  and  utterlj  deitroved 
Num.  xxi.  1^).  d. 

A'-nBi^  (he  elevated  Nflon  northeeat  of  Pal- 
eitiiie  toward  the  Boflhrniei.  neailj  Identical 
with  Syria.  Anm-Nahamtm  (G«n.  xxlv.  10), 
rendered  Mcsoiwtumiu,  nuaiis  the  highland 
lK!twoen  the  Eiiphratejj  und  the  Tigris.  This 
ifgiou  WHS  divided  among  several  ixtiy  kintr 
doniM,  as  we  ri-ad  of  Aram  Daiuim-Hck,  "  the 
Syrians  of  Daimuicus. "  in  2  Sam.  viii.  a  ;  of 
Aram  Zohahin  1  Sam.  xiv.  47  ;  of  AramBeth- 
Bohob  in  2  Sam.  x.  6  ;  of  Aram  Mauchah 
in  1  Chron.  xix.  G  ;  and  of  Aram  ti«ahur  in 
8  Sam.  XV.  8.  The  country  was  conquered  by 
Tiglath-pileaer,  and  afterward  became  subject 
to  the  Chaldeans  and  to  the  Persians,  but  ujion 
the  deatii  of  Algiienrifr  the  Qreat  heeaine  in- 
dependent under  tho  Belenddes.  Pompey 
nude  it  subject  to  Romo  in  n.c.  64.  Tlic 
lan^uagt!  spoken  belonge*!  to  tlie  Semitic  fam- 
ily, l)ut  was  poorer  and  rougher  than  any  of 
the  othiTH.  owinp,  as  is  .sopfKised,  lo  tho  fact 
that  the  Arama'aiw  M'ere  surmuniittl  by  non- 
Semitic  iK-oplej!i,  iiiid  often  siibjeit  to  foreign 
conquerors.  It  hud  two  branehes — one,  ihc 
west  Aramaic,  originally  Hjxiktii  in  MeNOiK)- 
tamia,  developed  into  the  S\  ri  u  .  whii  li  [iro- 
duoeda  rich  hteimtute  in  theolo^-,  philosophy, 
and  Ustorr.  Its  most  flourishmg  period  w^as 
from  the  4th  century  to  the  7th.  la  the  8th 
and  flth  ft  was  Orertaken  by  the  Arabic,  and 
in  the  13th  it  disappeared.  The  other,  called 
in  Scripture  the  Aramaic  (Dan.  iL  4,  nuirg.  of 
HeviMHl  Version),  hits  Isirne  .since  Jerome  the 
name  of  Cliahlee,  iiltliougli  tlie  old  Clialdi  iiiis 
never  snoke  it.  In  tlie  linu-  of  the  kings  it 
wa.s  uiiilt  rstiMjd  in  Jcrusjjlem  if  not  l>y  all,  at 
least  by  the  ediuated  (2  Kings  x\  iii.  2()i,  an<l 
it  was  the  bui>ine«vs  language  tliroughuut  the 
Asayrian  realm.  The  i'uMan  goTenunent 
afterward  issued  its  edicts,  so  fur  as  OOOOemed 
western  Asia,  in  the  Aramaic  tongue.  After 
the  exile  it  became  the  popular  language  of  all 
Palestine.  Gbristand  the  apostles  spoke  it.  as 
may  be  seen  from  aevenil  worrls  and  phrases 
ha  the  ,New  Testament  (enhphatha,  abba, 
lama  sabacbthani).  Tin-  oiiiv  sp<  (  imms  of 
this  dialect  that  have  come  down  to  iisare  sec- 
tions in  the  books  of  Daniel  (ii.  4-Tii.  28) 
and  Ezra  (iv,  K-vi.  18,  vii.  12-28).  and  the 
4  Chaldce  parut>lirsi.se  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  so-called  Targuma.  C. 

Aramalo.  Bee  Avam. 

Ar'-a-rat  {holy  Imtd  or  h{(/h  Itud),  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Asia,  bnrucrliig  uu  the  pliuu 
of  the  Araxi-s,  the  resting  [jlaee  uf  Nouh's  ark 
(Oen.  viii.  4).  The  name  was  unknown  to 
<irei'k  and  H'.tman  geographers,  ns  it  is  now  to 
tlie  Armenian.  Tradition  fixc»  upon  a  point 
called  tgr  the  Tartu  "Steep  nooiitahi'' 


by  the  Persians  Koh-i-Xuh,  or  "  Xoah'a 
mountain,"  a.s  the  .spot  where  the  ark  rested. 
This  has  two  high  iKuks,  one  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  .snow.  But  as  tlic  phrase 
in  Scripture  refers  to  the  entire  range  of  elO> 
rated  tablo-iand,  some  lower  part  of  this  range 
is  more  Hkdjr  to  have  been  the  place.  0. 

A-ra'-tor,  an  Italian  C^liristian  rlietoririun 
of  tlie  0th  century,  who  wrote  a  Latin  h<  x- 
ameter  ])o<'m  in  two  books  on  the  Acts  of  the 
.\po.stles,  and  prefaced  it  in  elegiac  verse  lo 
1  Pope  Vigilius.  HtsiTOrkaaie  hiMlgne,  Fat, 
Lot.  LXVIII. 

A-xtf-taa,  Qieekpoet  of  the 8d centurr  b.c., 
from  whose  poem,  tM  PHsmoHMJia,  St.  Paul  la 
supposed  by  some  to  have  quoted.  (Cf.  Acta 
xvii.  28.)  !^t.  Paul  and  he  were  both  natives 
of  Cilic  ia,  heuce  the  former's  ncquainlance 
with  tlie  verse,  according  to  the  theory.  But 
a  bimilar  iih  a  is  ffjund  in  Cleanthes  (//^wj/i* 
inJoiriii,  Ti)  and  I'indar  (.Vfw.  0),  and  in  any 
ca^  docs  not  argue  any  study  of  the  clasaics 
by  St.  Paul,  whose  J«w1ahth3nlng would  for- 
bid the  supposition. 

Arbaia,  Pedro,  da  BpiU,  Spanish  inquld- 

tor  ;  b.  at  Epila,  Aragonia.  1441  ;  became  a 
canon  regular  in  the  Augustinian  order  at 
Saragossa  ;  first  inqui-sitor  uiidi  r  Ti  rqm  niada, 
May  4.  1484.  and  won  the  n  puunion  of  Ix-ing 
a  tireless  hunter  after  heresy  ;  wius  siahlKd  in 
the  cathedral  of  Sa^agos.^a  by  two  men.  in 
consequence  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  his  manv  victims, 
and  d.  Sept.  17,  148.').  Pope  Alexander  VII., 
in  1661.  bt>atitled  him,  and  Pius  IX.,  in  1807. 
canonized  him.  (Cf.  life  by  Zinigiebl.  Leipzig, 
2d  od.,  1878,  and  H.  C.  tea,  m  Mart$rdam 
of  San  Adm  Arhtk  Hn  Paper*  of  Ameriean 
HiiitoHeal  AioorinUon,  1888] ,  New  York .  1?89.) 

Aroani  Diaciplina  (tecrtt  ttachinfi).  The 
earliest  \v<jr>hip  of  the  Christians  was  0[x  i:  to 
all  who  chose  to  take  part.  But  with  the  in- 
creasing difflcultie«  which  Burrountle<l  the 
church  from  persecutions  and  the  corrupting 
intluences  of  the  heathen  world,  it  iHcame 
mora  and  more  secret.  In  the  4th  and  5th 
oentufica  there  appear  evidenoea  of  a  distinct 
body  of  docUines  which  were  concealed  from 
the 'general  congregation.  Chrysostmn  and 
Augu.stine  often  sujipress  some  subject  with 
Ihe  remark.  "  The  initiati-d  know.*'  These 
mysterioiiH  subjects  n  luti  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lorxi's  .Supi>er,  baiiiisni,  etc.  It  bus,  theriv 
fori!,  been  as-sumcd  thai  tin  re  wa.s  fr(Jiu  the 
beginning  a  l>ody  of  secret  teaching,  and  Ho- 
mau  Catholic;  apologists  have  used  the  i-nppo- 
sition  to  exphiln  why  it  is  that  many  of  tho 
IM  c^uliar  doctrines  of  their  church  aTOBOtmen* 
tinned  by  the  earlv  writers.  Ucooe  some  ex- 
treme Protestants  nave  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  teadilag.  The  tmth  seems  lo  lie 
between  the  two  parties.  Tha  ««i*hip  of 
Christians  In  the  lime  of  Jiisttn  ieems  tO  have 
liecn  held  in  (»eclusion,  thongh  be  was  ready 
to  relate  in  full  the  forms  used  in  celebrating 
the  sacraments.  Later,  the  courst?  of  church 
discipline,  which  m:i<h-  a  slirirp  distinction  bc- 
t Wei  ll  (he  c-ateehumens  an<l  the  fuli  inendiers 
of  the  cliurc-hes,  forliade  to  the  formi-r  piir!i<  i 
patiuu  in  the  communion,  and  finally  attcnd- 
anoeupoBit.  Aa  the  rile  iiidfwaaoQiieeatod 
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from  them,  so  all  teaching  upon  it  wa.^  ab- 
■tainad  from,  and  in  the  public  praacbing. 


were 

MwentL  WMdi  lalijtctiwew  p—od  ovwr.  Ttu* 
mtftutfon  of  a  cataehviiieiiate  wm,  therefore, 

fbe  caii-iiiof  this piviiUarcnittoni. andltneither 
was  nor  is  any  p:in  of  the  eaaenceof  hUtorical 
Christianity.  F. 

Archaaalogy,  Biblical,  tbo  nam  n^w  ^iv-en 
to  wbat  formorljiraa  koowu  fi->  the  stutiy  of 
'^Mtiqaitiei."  In  its  naeral  aspect  urcli'a-ol 


abM  been  and  le  dnlr  growing  in  interci^t 
importaaceas  tbo  noettriiatirortl^iiide 
to  a  ooneet  knowleike  of  tba  part,  "rail  is 


also  true  of  biblical  arclMDOloff .  It  has  made 
vast  additions  to  what  we  know  of  sacred  per- 
sona and  places  andtitn  -lanrl  thin  ;-;,  iuul  still 
marc  Is  to  b«  expuctcd  fr.jm  th<;  n  s.  ari-hcx  of 
the  future.  It  h,\-<  bwn  defined  t  >  be  a  rcpre- 
Rcntation  of  the  physi«il.  geograpliicjil,  statis- 
tical.  cf ouiirni  al,  and  !MH;ial  conditions  of  the 
nation  in  which  the  Bible  originatetl.  Its 
chief  sources  are,  on  one  hand,  the  literature 
that  exists  of  the  Jews  themselves  and  of  all 
their  neighbors  —  Chaldee,  Srriac,  Arabic, 
Qceek,  Roman,  and  of  ail  modern  tiavellen 
and  explorers  of 'whateter  age  or  ooontr^— 
and,  on  the  other,  all  monuments  and  buikl- 
in^3,  plastic;  representations,  inscriptions  and 
coin-*,  whether  in  Palestine  Itself  or  in  F^^ypt. 
Babylonia,  ."VHsyriu,  Persia,  Phciinitria  and 
Syria.  The  rani^e  is  -wide,  and  tlie  literature 
of  the  subji-et  N  alrea  ty  very  abumlaut,  an  I 
yet  luu-it  coii'Iiiuall y  iruTeflse.  The  principal 
points  of  sacred  arelueology  will  bo  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads.  (See  E.  C.  Bissell, 
BiMiral  Antitjuitim,  Ptiilailelphia,  C. 

Archaeolojy,  Ecclesiaatical,  tiiat  depart- 
ni  -ul  i)f  eliureii  hi-itory  which  deals  with  the 
external  life  of  tho  cliurch  and  the  forms  wliieli 
it  a-isiun  >d.  By  general  consent  its  p  Tiod  is 
now  dcHned  as  tcrrainatmg  witb  the  clo«e  of 
the  6tb  century.  It  embraces  the  general 
topice  of  church  worship,  cusloms  and  con- 
atuatloft.  Under  wonhip  it  treats  of  the  aout 
of  worship,  sodt  as  itreaoblag,  pn»er,  song, 
titeadmiiustiatloaor tho  saetameius;  and  of 
asored  eeaions,  Basler,  ato.  Here  was  for- 
morly  Included  also  an  account  of  the  places 
where  worship  was  heli.  rlnirehes,  etc.,  and 
their  decoralian  ;  but  this  is  now  considered 
undt^r  the  title  of  cimroli  architecture.  Under 
customs  it  treats  of  discipline,  marri:ige,  bur- 
ial, etc.  Th'j  dcp^irtui'int  of  church  constitu- 
tion tiaadles  the  development  of  the  priesthooil, 
thasep'iration  of  clergjr  and  hiity,  tlie  rise  of 
tta  oners  of  the  clers^v,  and  their  legal  and 
Mtamonial  rtglils  and  duties.  The  authorita- 
tifs  work  in  jBngUsh  on  the  whole  subject  for 
Oo  fltst  eight  centuries  is  Smith  and  Cheet- 
ham's  Dietiawuif  tf  OkrUttvm  AnHqviHn, 
London.  187.V-80, 8  vols.  See  also  Bingham's 
AntiqnitifH  of  the  Chrintiaii  rlinnh.  Several 
edd.,  e.y.,  London.  iHiH,  i  vols.  F. 

ArchangeL   B<io  Anobl. 

▲rohblshop  primarily  wa^  and  in  Oia 
Cliurch  of  Eailaad  and  irelana  Is.  the  metro- 
politan or  chief  bishop  of  a  province.  In  Con- 
Stantine's  tim'-  he  was  really  a  patriarch,  and 
as  such  or'i  aineil  all  the  m'^trTi>r>lit,ins  of  hi- 
diocese ;  convened  the  diocesan  synods  auU 


presided  at  them  ;  received  appeals  from  metro- 
politans and  also  their  suffrasaoe  when  metro- 
pjlitans  were  remiss  in  censunng  them.  But  la 
the  English  Church  he  has  hbaneieat  place  aad 
function.  There  ate  two  ardibishops— Can- 
terburrand  York— appointed  bytbesoverci^n ; 
in  the  Irish  Church  there  are  also  two — Armagh 
and  Dublin — who  an-  (  K  eted  by  the  bbliops 
from  among  their  own  number. 

Archdeacon,  The,  was  since  the  Tith  century 
the  chief  deacon  and  the  assistant  or  depute 
of  tho  bishop  in  all  duties  which  did  nut  ro- 
quire  special  episcopal  offloea.  When  the  bish- 
oprics wars  dlTlded  Into  artAideaconrles  tlia 
archdeacons  acquired  still  fnt-'«ter  powers. 
But  tho  abuses  which  crept  in,  and  their  as- 
sumption of  epis<:opal  pn-ropitii'cs,  led  to  a 
milerial  curtailment  of  their  jxjwers  in  tho 
13tii  and  13th  cenluries,  and  to  the  snlwtitu- 
tiori  for  thenj  of  vicar-generals.  The  Council 
of  Treul  t;av  e  to  the  bishops  the  righla  yet  left 
to  the  archdeacons.  In  the  Lutheran  Church 
tho  archdeacon  is  simply  tlie  Unit  pastor  of  the 
city's  churches.  In  the  Church  of  England 
tho  office  c.>rrc.spoiid.s  to  that  in  the  ancient 
cburdi.  The  archdeacons  are  addressed  as 
"  Venerablft"  and  hare  general  oversight  of 
portions  of  the  diocese.  There  arc  85  arch- 
ilcaoonries  in  that  church.  In  the  Episcopal 
(Church  in  the  L'nited  States  the  oflice.  witb 
I  similar  functions,  has  recently  been  instituted, 
and  is  now  (1888)  found  in  the  following  dio- 
ceses (liiTures  in  parenthesis  give  the  nunilnfr 
of  arcluleiieuus  for  each  diocese)  :  AllMinv  (4), 
Chicago  (1),  Long  Island  (i),  Newark  {2), 
New  Jersey     New  York  (4).  Springfleld  00. 

Ar^oha-la'-aa  {nikr^A»  pe^U),  a  son  of 
Harod  the  Cheat,  who  sooeeeded  his  father 

n.c.  4.  and  maintained  his  position  against  an 
insurrection  raised  bv  the  Pharisees.  Hts 
heirship  being  disputerl  by  his  brother  Antlpes, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  Iiis  autlmrity  was 
confirmed  by  Auirustus,  who  made  him  cth- 
narch  of  .)uda;a,  Samaria,  and  Idumea.  Being 
cruel  and  revengeful,  .Joseph  and  Mary  natu- 
rally feared  to  live  imder  his  government,  and 
went  to  Nazareth  (Matt.  ii.  22).  After  9  years' 
reiga  Archelaus  wasdeposedb^  Augustus  for 
his  cruelty  and  banished  to  Yieniie,  in  Gaul, 

WhlTf  h  -  ilii-il  f"   \.T>  C. 

Arches,  Court  of  the,  so  called  l>ecau.se  held 
in  15ow  (.'hurcli,  Saueta  .Maria  il<-  Areubus,  is 
an  ancient  ci>urt  of  npix  al,  U  li uii^iiit;  to  the 
Archbishop  of  ( 'anterimry,  where  the  conllr- 
mation  of  tho  electiou  of  bishops  of  tho  prov- 
iiico  of  Canterbury  still  takes  place.  It  now 
sits  either  in  the  Lambeth  Libiary  or  in  one 
of  tlM  rooms  In  the  ParUameot  House. 

Ar'-che-Tlt«a,  tho  name  of  a  p<'oplo  trans- 

Slanted  by  tho  Assyrians  into  the  depipulate<l 
amaria  (Ezra  iv.  ^).  They  were  iiihat)itant.s 
of  EriTh.  mentioneci  in  Gem-sis  (x.  10)  a.s  Ihj- 
lonLrin-.r  to  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  This  has 
l>er>n  of  late  identified  in  the  ruins  of  Warka, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Buphiales,  Wn.  b.«. 
from  Babylon.  C. 

ArahioapoUanua  {nrchfJiapliiin),  the  head  of 
the  theologians  nt  the  court  of  the  old  Prank- 
ish kings,  and  of  ecclesinstinil  affairs  in  tho 
kiaiidom.  He  was  tho  highest  dignitary  in 
tbo  realm,  and  was  gcneraUy  an  orcbbiabop 
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•bo.  Bat  after  the  18th  oenturr  the  high  ol- 

moucrs  superscclcd  the  urchrliaplains. 

Archimandrite  U  in  the  Grci*k  Church  the 
tarm  for  abbot. 

Aiehitaotnr^  Stotemr.  This  wm  of  slow 
derelapment.  Tin  iMtriarditi,  Mng  nomiidB, 

dwelt  m  tents.  Their  children,  living  in  Egypt, 
became  acquainte*!  with  architecture  us  an'art, 
and  were  compdlni  tii  take  p.irt  in  llicccni- 
siriictioii  of  huirc'  moiitmuiilM  (Ex.  i.  111.  But 
(luring  Ihi'ir  waniliTini;.'^  in  llic  wildi  riics.s  ilu-y 
haji  no  op]i,irtuiiiiy  to  di>play  ii  t-.vfvpt  in  (lie 
building  of  tlir  inlMTnjiclc  ;  and  wlini  tliry 
entered  Canaan  tliey  founii  forts  and  cities 
prepared  by  their  former  owners.  A  Hebrew 
architecture  did  not  arine  till  tlie  time  of 
Darid.  He  enlarged  Jerusalem,  improved  its 
f ortUntions.  and  ouilt  a  paboe  on  JAount  Zion. 
Bolomon  Iralit  another  palace,  also  one  tar  hb 
vife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoli,  hugo  water- 
works -xouth  of  Bethlehem  Btill  known  sa  Solo- 
inon'H  Pools,  and  his  grcateNt  work,  the  t*  in 
pie  on  Moriah.  Tliesc  bnildinirs  wrrn  put 
with  111,-  uiil  of  Pticpnician  worknifo,  und 
di)iihtli-s.-4  ri'tlccte<l  Homi-lliing  of  tlu  ir  lasK;  ; 
yet  so  fur  as  we  are  able  to  recfui^lruct  the 
temple  as  it  Ih  deseribed,  one  feels  tlial  it  is  a 
reminder  of  K^yptian  edifloea.  Home  remains 
of  tlie  original  ntructure  show  very  elearlv  its 
ma&sivenms,  and  the  bitilituil  accounti«  indicate 
a  promiaeiioe  of  atnight  lines  and  right  aoglee. 
bodi  which  are  domlaaiit  features  of  die  tem- 
ples in  the  "Sila  vallej.  SeTenil  of  the  liingK 
of  both  Israel  and  Juaah—e.g.,  Ahab  and  Cz- 
zlah — arc  mentioned  as  builders.  Nor  did  the 
nali(m  in  (^i|)tivity  forijct  (heart.  When  tliey 
returned  they  were  In  n-build  llicir  city 
and  their  temple  of  tlicin-^iri-.s.  After  tlie 
time  of  [\u:  yinvrnbccs,  and  eNpeLially  duriiiu^ 
the  n  i^rn  of  llermi,  who  wa.s  a  greul  builder, 
Greek  torttc  and  style  prevailed.  All  the  state- 
ly edifices  from  that  time — gymnaaiums,  baths, 
tbealNik  palaces,  aod  colonnades— were  Oraek, 
and  ao  was,  in  fkiot,  to  a  large  extent  tbercatora- 
tloft  of  the  temple  eflteted  by  Herod.  0. 

AfOhltecture,  Church,  is  not  to  l)c  viewed 
as  a  diirtfnct  department  of  the  art  apart  from 
other  architecture,  but  describes  the  ino.lilini- 
tions  undergone  by  the  forms  of  secular  art  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  a  new  institution,  the 
Christian  Church.  Tbeio  are  disUnei  tenden- 
cies operattTO  In  Hm  Base  and*tlie  West.  In 
tile  West,  church  architecture  grew  out  of  the 
ancient  style  of  building  known  &n  the  tmsil- 
ira.  whirh.  at  first  an  otn'ii  court  surrounded 
!)y  colonnaiies.  and  then  entirely  covcrcfl  by  a 
roof,  f  irniiil  a  building  strikingly  .•eljipiefl  In 
('hristian  use"*.  It  was  only  ncc<  s,sary  to  tuki? 
away  the  row  of  ]iillars  which  sefwirated  the 
main  hall  of  the  ba)<ili(*^  from  the  it]>se  wliere 
tribunals  had  been  held,  and  there  were  a 
porch  for  the  penitents,  a  na%e  for  tliu  l>mly 
of  the  church,  the  judge's  .seat  for  the  Chris- 
tian tushop,  seats  for  tlie  other  clergy,  and 
oven  an  altar  at  the  i unction  &t  nave  and  apse 
for  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament.  Such  an 
application  of  the  modified  l)asilica  began  to 
be  made  ahnut  the  time  of  ('onst.'intine.lH'fure 
whose  dav  ihi  re  had,  pro|x  rly  sjk  aking,  iH'en 
no  Christian  eliurehe.s.  Kven  the  f;imous  one 
at  .Nicomodia,  tora  down  iu  a  ,fcw  hours  in 


308,  could  have  lM«n  but  an  insigniiiimnt 
affair.  Tln  ri- were,  houever,  from  lime 
on  a  largt!  nuniln  r  nf  e.xuusi.e  and  U'uuliful- 
lyde<!oraled  <'hui(  lies  enx'ted,  of  whieh  ure  to 
be  mentioned  the  li.ihilic  .i  of  Tyre.  Ix-guu  in 
JJ18.  and  the  Vatican,  i  r  St.  l\fi  r  s  at  lioine, 
which  was  begun  aliout  :^U>,  and  survived  tUl 
the  tilth  centurj'. 

hide  by  side  "with  these  busiliais  there  wers 
buill  churches  in  circular  form,  and  these 
gave  ri.so  in  the  East  to  the  so-<  alled  Bysan- 
[  tine  style,  in  wbicfa  the  circle  making  llic  main 
;  out  line  of  the  churcli  was  crowned  by  a  cupola 
j  ri.-ting  to  a  lofty  height.   The  most  remark- 
able early  church  of  fhisstylo  is  the  8t.  Sophia 
I  at  Con-stantinople,  built  by  Justinian  I.  in  the 
years  .'):V.2-;JT.    The  doulile  porch  is  grently 
dindnishcd  in  extent  ;  llu!  nave,  while  some- 
what elongated  and  teruunatlng  in  an  np^e, 
l.s  much  broader  thau  in  the  regular  basilica, 
and  is  surmotinti'd  by  a  dome  rising  180  feet 
from  the  floor.   The  generul  outline  uf  the 
whole  building  is  nearly  s(juure.   This  form 
of  construction  gavo  lis  (iistinguisbing  feature 
to  the  Byzonlino  style,  wUch  ahounds  In 
domes.   The  finest  specimen  of  it  is  found  in 
St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  which  combines  the 
cruciform  outline  with  tlie  rinnii . 

The  next  develfijnui  i;t  of  church  art  hitec- 
tiire  was  in  thi  W'l  t.  iu  the  ho  lalkd  Roman 
style,  wliirh  t  \(«  :iilttl  from  the  lOlh  till 
the  i;Uli  century.  Tlie  art'h  enn)loyed  is  the 
rouiul  arch,  whence  the  style  is  somelimi-s 
named.  The  cross  form  is  universjil,  and  ihc 
length  of  the  arms  is  determined  by  the  di- 
mensions of  the  K«iuare  under  their  inlt  rscc* 
tion,  the  nave  being  from  two  to  Uiroe  times, 
and  the  otlier  arms  once  its  length.  A  crypt 
beneath  the  choir  often  lalsed  wadMlr  its*  If 
many  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  nave.  P  rog- 
ress  was  made  in  giving  strength  and  iiphtne*8 
to  the  construction  by  combining  the  arches 
into  a  system  and  intriHluciiij:  ribs  to  t  nrry 
the  chief  wei'..:lit,  the  main  body  of  tlic  rnof 
being  mere  (iliiiij;  The  Hy/autiise  ihniii  v,  as 
raised  over  tlu?  interM  <  lion  of  thi'  anas,  and 
often  two  smaller  domes  meted  upon  tho 
<  front.  The  Gothic  styk  u^th  to  the  Itfth  cen- 
I  tury )  forms  the  close  of  this  development.  Tbo 
'  introduction  of  the  |Miuled  arch  gave  greater 
j  flexibility  iu  the  arrangement  of  spaces,  and 
enabled  tho  architect  to  oomUne  aicb  umI  pil- 
lar into  one  flowing  whole.  The  ^stem  of 
ribs  was  extended  till  even  the  walls  were  al- 
most resolved  into  them,  wherebv  room  was 
given  for  the  va.st  windows,  .--o  clmrueteri»'tic 
of  the  style,  and  greater  and  greater  loftiness 

^va^  .secured,  iheoEectof  wlikibwoa«Bhan«ed 
by  toil  spires.  F. 

Arohonttol.  See  OKosTiasx. 


Arohpreabytoi^  or  priest,  an  ancient  oil 

once  powerful,  now  in  the  Greek  Church  cor- 
responding somewhat  to  cathedral  dean.s.  aud 
in  the  Lalin  to  the  rural  deans  of  the  (  hurch 
of  England.  But  formerly  the  orchpresbytcr 
sUkxI  next  to  the  bishop,  as  the  superior  among 
the  |>rieslhoo<l,  and  generally  suca-tded  liim. 
He  discharged  cpis*-  i|ial  functions,  and  grad- 
ually tlie  cla-ss  Is'canie  so  inile|vndcnt  that  tlic 
bishops  ill  ilir  I'Jih  eriitiirv  ii'el  them  put 
under  the  authority  of  the  archdeacons. 


AreosoVnm,  a  vsult  containiDg  sarcopliagi, 

as  In  thc!  i-aUicomlw  of  Rome. 

Ax'«MM|  the  king  of  ArabU  Petnea  at  (he 
tlOM  wImd  tlie  governor  of  Damaacuit  ul- 
tMupCed  to  apprabend  l^ytl.  AntM  had  ia- 
carm)  the  displeasure  of  Ttberiui.  but  before 

U  ri'iK  h(  (I  him  the  emperor  died,  and  tlu-  w:\v 
CwHar.  (  !ili!;ula,  was  friendly  to  Arettis,  mid 
granted  to  him  Damascus  :  utnl  thus  i.s  ex- 
plained the  incidental  statement  uuulu  by  the 
^NHlleOIOor.  zLSS).  a 

Arianism.  Anirs. 

A-ri-as,  Benedict  (surDamed  Montaniu), 
b.  at  Frejenal  de  lu  Siena,  Spain,  1527  ;  d.  at 
SevUle  at)  comtliur  of  the  order  of  St.  lago 
•nd  court  chaplain,  He  was  n  faotous 

Orientalist,  and  edited  the  Antwerp  PoWglot, 
1580-7S.  8  Tob.,  fol. 

Arlmathe'-a,  a  town  in  Jud»>a  that  was  the 
home  of  Joi^ph  who  beirged  the  body  of  Je^us 
Qfatt.  xxvii.  57).  An  ola  tradition  places  it 
at  the  modeia  Bamleb,  on  the  road  mm  Jaffa 
to  JeraMkm.  Others  identify  it  with  Ramah, 
Banmsl'i  Urtlmlaoe,  called  Annathalm  In  the 
LXX.  C. 

Ar-la-tai'-cduii (mo/t/  ,.rr,ll,-nt  ruU-r)  of  Thes- 
aalonica,  a  nompaoion  of  Paul  on  his  tiiin) 
■taaionary  journey  (Acts  xz  4,  zxvii.  2).  He 
was  dnund  into  the  theatre  at  Epbesus,  and 
■nilj  nUed  bf  the  wob.  Piani  refers  to  hf  m 
M  his felhw-worker  (Philemon  xxiv.)and  aUo 
as  hb  fellow>prisoner  (C'ol.  iv.  10).  He  Ls  sjiid 
to  have  been  beheadt'd  at  Home.  (J. 

Ar«Ia'-t«-as,  a  high  officer  of  the  Egyptian 
Coort,  who  u  ftakl  to  have  been  M^nt  by  Ptol- 
«iir  Phihulclrtuis  to  praemftt  from  Jeniaaleai 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  OM  Ttttameut  for 

the  Alexandrian  liibrary,  which  he  did,  and 
also  brought  70  learned  Jews,  who  translated 

it  Into  (iret'k.  Tlw  nlory  h  discrediteti  by 
scholars,  yet  miint  hsive  had  some  bitsis  uf 
tack  C.  I 

Ar-is-tl'-dea,  one  of  the  very  earliest  Chris- 
tian aiMlogLits,  who  presented  his  apology  to 
Hadrian  in  the  year  19S  at  Athens.  In  the 
year  1878  a  fragment  chiming  to  be  a  por 
tlon  of  this  apology  was  tiublished  at  Venice 
for  the  first  tune,  and  is  thought  to  be  genu- 
ine. F. 

Ar-is-to>ba'-lus  (mont  exrclUnt  couri»t!lor), 
the  name  of  Meveral  noticeable  persons  in  later 
Jewish  history.  Tlw  lirst  wa.-«  n  son  of  Jolui 
Hyrcanus,  who  on  his  fallicr's  <li  ath,  107  B.C., 
murderad  hia  mother  and  twothcrs,  and  assum- 
ed the  diraae,  but  lOon  afterward  died  of  re- 
nmee.  TheaeooDdwasayoungereonof  Alex- 
uder  Jantueus,  who  sought  the  throne  hi  de* 
Tioos  ways,  was  twice  inado  prisoner  by  the 
Romans,  and  finally  diwl  in  the  (<crvicc  of 
Julius  (  ':c^.ir.  The  third,  i\  son  of  Ili  rini  liie 
Griuit  ai»il  .Mariamnp,  f(  11  a  virtiin  to  his  fa- 
ther's tru  Ity.  Tin'  fourth,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, educalMl  at  Home  with  Claudius,  was 
always  in  private  life.  The  fifth,  a  great 
graoosoa  of  Herod,  was  made  king  of  Ac^ 
~    *  and  Chakis.  SMH  a.d.  0. 


Aristotle  in  the  Christian  Church.  Th 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  Qrcok  philoso- ' 


pher,  who  was  b.  at  Stagira,  in  Thrac*.  884 

B.C.,  wheuee  his  surname,  the  Stngirite.  taught 
at  Athens,  and  d  !»t  Clinlris.  Ki'i  h.c.  ;  was  at 
tirst.-jtuiiiNl  tiunr  <<y  licri'lirs  than  by  tiu'  ortho- 
do.\.  as  Pltttotiisui  u|>|H'aK'(l  morcti)  the  »pirit- 
ually-mindefi.  Tin-  Syrian  Monophy.&ites  were 
Aristotelians,  lint  when  in  later  time  the 
schoolmen  eamo  to  know  about  Aristoilu 
through  Arnbic  and  T.atin  translations,  they 
found  him  ndmirahly  adapted  to  set  forth  the 
logic  and  metaphysics  of  Christian  theology, 
wad  for  centuries  Aristotle  reigned  supreoK. 
Alexander  of  Halea  (d.  1MB)  wae  the  lliet 
scholaatte  to  employ  the  ArfatotdlBa  philoao- 
|)hy  in  the  servfcf  of  theology.  Best  cd.  of 
Aristotle  by  Bekker,  Berlin.  1881-70.  6  Tcde. ; 
Eng.  true.,  T.  Taykr,  Loodou,  1819,  •  vob. 

A-ri'-us,  Arianism.  Ariu--.  b  in  T.iliya, 
258  ;  d.  in  Constantinople.  83t>.  Ih-  was  i  iiu- 
cated  with  Eusebius  of  Nieomwliu,  his  later 
patron,  bv  Lucian,  the  founder  of  the  Anli- 
orhian  .scfiool.  He  first  appears  in  Alexandria 
under  the  bishopric  of  Peter  (previous  to  811), 
at  which  time  ne  waa  afacady  an  nid  nan, 
tall,  pale,  asoeiio.  and  yet  of  an  enlhualaatle 
and  friendly  disposition.  Under  the  soooeed- 
ing  bishop  he  was  ordaine*!,  and  entnwted 
with  the  charge  of  a  scjmniie  church,  the  size 
of  the  city  detn  indinL:  itiis  nrninirement,  so 
different  from  tlmt  common  at  th<'  time.  All 
seemed  to  go  well  with  ;\ri»i.s.  tui  l  he  stood  in 
good  repute  with  all  till,  on  ocrn-sion  of  a  cer- 
tain di.scour»e  of  thc  Bishop  Alexander  upon 
the  Trinity,  the  unity  of  the  (iodhead  was  so 
strongly  emphit'^i/.ed  that  Arlw  tttougbt  be 
detected  the  old  SabelUan  heresy,  and  stood 
forward  to  contradict  the  bishop.  Alexander 
was  at  flnrt  Indlned  to  give  loaie  wc%ht  to 
bis  roprnenlBtli»B,  hut  later,  poniUy  under 
the  innuenoe  CS  AMbnuailm,  he  viewed  them 
differently,  caTlM  a  provincial  council,  and 
hai  .\rius  and  scvfrnt  afllicrenls  flip<is(ii. 
R  >th  parties  no\t-  In'gaa  to  s4  <'k  to  eniraj^e  the 
iiitirot  of  outside  authorities,  nnd  Arius 
gained  the  heli)  of  his  old  friend  Eusebius. 
Alexander  wrote  a  nuiliitudc  of  letters,  of 
which  one  to  Alexander  of  Constantinople  is 
preserved.  Relations  In  Alexandria  grew  so 
strained  that  Arius  was  obliged  to  leave,  and 
resorted  to  Palestine,  where  he  eeeuma  the 
fhvox  of  BuseUos  of  Gaaare*  and  others,  and 
then  went  on  to  Niooneedla.  Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Alexander  In  JuiUflcatloB  of  Ua 
doctrine,  which  shows  conclnsirety  that  he 
had  not  bein  misnndcrstoiMl  by  that  bishop, 
lie  also  c(itnix)s«'<l  lu-re  his  famous  Thnlin,  a 
piece  ill  pii  iii  al  form,  di  siifncd  to  make  his 
views  ]))pulur.  .\  local  cotuicil  soon  pro- 
nounccnl  iti  liis  favor,  and  he  finally  ventured 
to  return  to  Ali  xandria.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  gainii),:^  uijain  his  former  position,  but,  on 
the'  other  hand,  Alexander  coukl  do  nothiqg 
agaiast  him  while  LicinioB  held  the  iraperiu 
p  )wer.  But  with  the  acoeeilon  of  Cooetaa- 
tine,  who  deflh«d  toeeeare  unity  in  thedniidi 
as  the  basis  of  unity  in  the  ntate.  after  elforia 
had  been  made  in  vain  to  bring  the  parties  to 
a  friendly  at'rcenient  hv  Ibisiiis  of  Cordova,  a 
couneil  wa<  called  at  N'it  e  {'H'l't),  which  proved 
to  tjc  tlio  tirst  of  a  irreat  .wries  of  aiuncils  foi 
the  dctcrminatioQ  of  Christian  doctrine.  Un< 
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dCf^MS  influence  of  Atbanasius,  who  Iiml  ae- 
1  hu  bUhop  tu  Ibe  council  as  deuron , 
|«d  1l{f  the  perHOual  influence  of  the  em- 

K,  Hm  COvnoL  decided  aguiwt  Arins,  and 
d  two  adheraBti  who  would  not  sign  tbe 
ereed  of  the  oouactt  wen  baoiabed. 

Arlos's  doctrine  Is  liot  to  be  uodentood  ex- 
eept  in  connection  with  the.  previous  attempts 
to  explain  whitt  the  church  meant  by  ilH  faith 
in  the  Oodliead  of  Christ.  Paul  of  Sumosata 
had  taught  that  (  hrist  \s-a.<<  a  mere  man. 
Sabellius  taught  timt  the  divine  in  (Uirist  vrtm 
the  Father.  Arius  .sought  an  explanation 
different  from  both  these,  and  said  that  the 
pl"e-existent  Christ  was  the  tlrst  of  all  created 
Doings,  but  waM  created,  Hiuee  the  attribut43  of 
independent  existence  belongs  to  Qod  alone, 
•nd  Ctod  ia  one.  In  tbe  earUest  forms  of  his 
doetrlM^  when  he  waa  etili  in  good  reputation 
for  orthodozT,  Arias  emphasiied  the  change- 
ability and  derivation  of  Christ  so  much  that 
he  degraded  liim  far  below  the  rank  a«fiignetl 
to  him  in  tlic  common  con9<  inusn(  of  tlic 
church.  LafiT,  when  he  avjls  attctniiUntr  lo 
siiOW  that  he  (iiii  not  ililTi  r  so  niucli  lus 
Inrn  thou<rht  frt)m  others,  he  calh'd  him 
'*  pcrfct  t  (t<i<l."  and  yet  tlii*  was  by  exaltation 
to  tbe  rank  of  Uod.  JbLe  even  Htyles  him  ' '  un- 
changeable,'* tmt  h»  tamediately  adda  that 
"  before  he  was  made  or  created  he  waa  not, 
for  he  waa  not  inmnerate."  Thus  his  doc- 
trlae,  befon  and  alMr  Itis  traiibles  with  Alex- 
ander, WW  tbe  sune.  and  mar  be  emrmiiently 
comprised  in  the  phrase  which  he  repeatedly 
empiors  :  "There  "wna  a  time  when  he  [the 
Logos]  not." 

On  the  oiher  hand,  Alexander  inakes  it  per- 
fectly evident  in  bin  letters  tiiat  tlie  coniiiiou 
belief  of  the  church,  though  it  hmi  not  yet 
adopted  the  word  (homo  ou-sios)  which  yiaa 
•elected  b^  the  Council  of  yiice  to  dcHignatc 
the  doctnne,  was  not  reconcilable  with  any- 
thing leRS  tJiau  Ibe  perfect  c({uality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Fattier  in  sharing  tbe  divine  nature. 
Indeed*  tbe  creed  of  Euaebius,  wliich  he  nn- 
aented  at  the  oooncfl  as  the  one  which  had 
been  in  use  in  the  church  of  Csaarea  ainoe  the 
earliest  times,  and  which  was  rejected  by  the 
council  icH  not  specific  eiiuuirli  for  tlic  occa 
sion,  admits,  when  studied  in  tlu'  lij^hl  of  ihe 
pn  viou.s  discusjijoiiH,  no  otlier  interpretation 
thau  one  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
Kicene  result ;  and  this  result  was,  in  a  word, 
to  declare  in  the  fullest  manner  that  the  Son, 
the  ore  existent  divine  element  in  the  Mstori- 
cal  I.ord  JtsuB  Christ,  was  of  tbe  ssine  nature 
with  the  Fatlier,  and  onefn  numerical  unity 
withliim. 

But  tlds  iwult  was  one  gained  by  the  su- 
perior wisdom  and  personal  power  of  Atbana- 
sins,  and  under  the  pressure  of  court  intlu- 
•  tii cs,  r;illicr  tlmn  liy  the  iinaiiirnouH  conxic- 
liitn  of  the  council  u.h  u  body  of  con.sulliiifr 
divines.  Hence  the  .strife  was  not  bron>:hi 
ixnmediatoly  to  an  end,  and  the  hi.story  of 
Ariiis  is  followed  hy  the  historv  of  Arianism. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  history, 
in  wliich  the  movements  of  thought  are  like 
the  eooflict  of  tlie  waves  where  two  seas  meet. 
One  por^  and  tlien  the  other  gain  the  infln- 
anoe  of  enperar  and  qmods  in  their  behalf] 
and  nsolta  an  fonBolalad,  and  lawa 


of  the  most  conflicting  kind.  In  general,  it 
may  l>e  said  that  the  East  was  divided  be* 
twet-n  the  cxtremest  Arians  and  the  Soni* 
Arians,  while  the  Weat  genetaUjT  held  fealto 
the  orthodox  faith. 

To  give  some  of  the  details :  Ensebtus  of 
ITIoomedla  had  been  banished  shortly  after 
the  Council  of  Nice,  but  he  wa.s  sfwn  I'estored 
to  his  bishopric,  and  became  one  of  tlu;  most 
influential  nten  ut  court.  (  onstiintiiie  now 
eanie  to  view  Atliauasiun  a.s  n  disturber  of  the 
public  peace  ;  Arius  was  reston  li  to  favor, 
and  wa.s  only  prevented  by  deuili  from  having 
iKH'n  received  back  into  the  full  oommunfon  <w 
the  church  by  a  solemn  pnblicoeremony  ;  nnd 
Athanasius  was  deposed  bgr  the  Synod  of  Tyre 
(885).  MarocUnsofAn^ra,  another  defender 
of  the  Nicena  Ci«ed,  was  alio  condemned. 
Under  Coostantlos.  Bosebtos  of  Nicomedia 
became  Mshop  of  Constantinople  (338-89). 
In  ;i41  tli(!  Rynoil  of  Antioch  set  up  the  so- 
calliil  Foniiuhts  of  Antioch,  which  were  an 
attempt  to  steer  clear  of  the  extremes  of  l>oth 
silk'.'*  and  to  furni-h  a  basis  for  the  union  of 
Eitst  uiid  West.  But  the  EniixTor  Constans 
and  the  Western  bishops  were  not  to  be 
moved,  and  when  the  synod  of  Surdica  as> 
.sembled  and  the  oriental  hishops  found  them- 
selves in  the  minority,  they  withdrew,  and  so 
tlie  decisions  of  the  hjnod  were  in  favor  of 
the  Nioene  Creed  (tMIM4).  In  tb«  Bast,  Oon* 
stantios  resorted  to  persecutions  sgalnst  the 
Athanaslan  party.  Ten  laymen  were  exe- 
cuted in  Adrianople.  Other  nmbi^ions  ef- 
forts at  uinon  were  made  {I^ng  Ftrrmula,  H44), 
bnt  witliuut  elTecl,  till  in  a^l  the  great  synod 
at  Sinniuin  seetned  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
conclusion  t>v  tlie establisbraeut  of  S(  nii-Ariun- 
i.sm.  Shortly  after,  at  Aries,  Athauusius  was 
again  banished.  Rut  this  was  not  to  be  the 
end.  Arianlsm  now  reappeared  in  a  fonn 
whicli  illustrated  its  true  nature,  and  fagr  the 
reaction  it  called  forth,  favored  the  canae  of 
the  NIoene  Creed.  Aetius,  who  had  recdwd 
his  educittion  in  the  Antiodd^a  achool,  snd 
was  an  eager  debater,  in  conjunction  with  his 
pupil  Eunomius,  brouirlit  forward  the  nncient 
.\riani.sm,  oYily  in  a  more  e.vtrenic  form  than 
it  had  had  in  the  writing.s  of  Arius  himself. 
Arius,  umler  the  iiitluence  of  the  old  subordl- 
nalionlsin  <if  Ori^'en,  liad  not  allowed  tlint  the 
Son  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Father  ;  but 
these  Aetians  taught,  first,  that  the  Fi.tJicr,  as 
unbegotten,  and  the  Bon,  as  begotten,  were 
entirdy  vnlike  in  all  respects  (hence  called 
Anomoi-ites),  and  that  all  men,  and  of  conise 
the  8on,  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
since  the  natiin  of  his  being  is  cxtumstlin^ 
described  in  the  word  unbegotten.  Kow  ap- 
peared the  Homoi-ousians,  who  were  the  oM 
Iiarty  of  Eusebnis  of  Ca  .xjirca  approximating 
nu)re  nearly  to  the  orthodox  position.  They 
taught  the  similarity  of  es-vence  in  Father  and 
Sou,  and  finally  got  so  far  ii^  tn  add  "  in  all 
respects"  (3.')9).  At  the  death  of  Constantius 
(Stil)  this  partj-  was  in  the  decided  R.Hc«ndant. 
The  reign  of  Julian  was  favorable  to  the 
AlhanasEui  party.  Athanasius  returned  to  his 
diocese,  and  by  approaching  tbe  Scroi-Ariana 
in  a  conciliatory  manner,  he  farthered  ttw  lil> 
troduollon  of  a  good  understanding.  A  real 
adwanoe  is  ttia  (foctrine  was  nuKie  in  the  dia* 


tinction  established  bt'twr-on  the.  words  for 
*' nalurt;"  and  "  |xt.sou"  (^hypiwtasis).  More 
and  morn  the  consensus  of  opinirm  in  the 
church  was  in  favor  of  the  Nicene  doctrine, 
and  at  Inst,  after  (yruttun  had  called  back  the 
baaitthed  biahups  (378),  aad  a  large  degree  of 
reiigioua  freedom  had  been  granted  bj  him, 
the  CouQoil  of  Conatanthiople  a^embted  and 
fotfllmied  the  sjFmbol  of  Mice  {VSl}.  Arian* 
bm  now  begui  mpid^  to  diiqipflH,  under 
the  repmilTie  meMoree  of  tibe  gDMramant,  it 
mu.st  be  confesacd,  to  a  large  extent,  aild  SOOO 
vf&n  no  more  a  religious  force. 

This  ri'sult  not  tTTiiiird  hy  the  counrils 
as  such,  but  was  the  nmturu  oouehi.sion  of  tlie 
mass  (if  the  chiirr-h  when  nil  the  various  forms 
of  statement  whioli  liad  been  brought  forward 
had  iH'en  found  defective,  an.!  the  waves  of 
passion  had  tossed  hither  and  thither  and  sub- 
lided.  and  the  soIxt  iu,:gmcnt  of  men  was 
reached.  The  contest  has  creat  value  in  show- 
log,  among  other  things,  WMt  an  oiciimeiiieal 
ooundl  was  and  what  It  mu  not 

Arfaudsm  had  a  aomefirhat  pvolongiBd  WIb 
among  the  Clotlu  and  other  Qermanic  nations, 
among  whom  it  was  introduced  by  the  mis- 
sionarv  to  the  Qotha,  Ulfllaa  (850).  The  Arian 
Lombanis  were  a  scourge  to  Italy,  the  Arian 
VandaU  desolated  the  churches  of  Africa. 
Bui  all  the8<'  Arian  peoples  either  went  over 
to  the  Catholic  Church  or  were  huricd  beneath 
tite  waves  of  the  Saracenic  invasion.  (Hee  H. 
M .  G  watUn,  Tke  Arkm  CbniraMrqr,  London . 

1889.)  F. 

Ark  of  the  Oovenant,  a  small  chest  of 
acacia  wood,  plat<>d  with  gold  within  and 
without,  and  covere<i  by  a  fid  of  solid  gold, 
which  was  called  the  "  nierev  s<  ut, and  at 
each  end  uf  whiclt  was  a  golden  iigure  rcpro- 
•enting  a  clierub  facing  inward  and  bonaing 
over  the  ark.  In  it  were  placed  the  tables  oi 
the  law,  which  constituted  the  evidence  of 
Qi>d'a  fiovenanl  with  Jiis  iwopla  (Dent.  zxzi. 
SO),  and  benoe  ft  was  cailea  tlM  ark  of  tiie 
testimony,  as  well  as  ark  of  the  covenant. 
Afterward  were  placed  in  it  the  golden  pot  of 
manna  and  Aaron's  rod  tliat  buddwl.  Upon 
the  mercy-seat  rested  the  awful  and  mysU;ri- 
ous  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  (Lev.  xvi. 
2,  Num.  vii.  89).  The  ark  was  first  set  up  at 
Gilgnl,  and  then  at  Sbiloh  (Joab.  xviii.  1), 
where  it  remained  over  three  centuries.  Taken 
out  to  war,  it  was  captured  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Bam.  iv.  11),  and  when  restored  was  lodged 
at  ffirjath  jearim  (1  Sam.  vll  7).  unlil  it 
was  nmoved  by  David  to  Jemaakm  (3  Sam. 
▼L  17)  and  finally  placed  fia  Uwtomple  by  Solo- 
mon (8  Ch ron .  V.  2- 1 0)  It  disappeareJ  in  tlie 
sack  of  Jeni.sjikm,  and  the  socoud  temple  con> 
taincd  no  ark.  C. 

Ark'-U«,  Thm.  A  Canaanitish  family  (Gen. 
X.  17)  settled  In  Arka,  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,  where  Astarte  was  worshipped, 
called  Caesarea  Libani,  becanae  It  was  the 

birthplace  of  Alexander  Severus.  C. 

Anneixian  Ohurch.  Tradition  attributes 
to  the  .\p<istlc  ThaddiBUS  the  first  pn  sm  liinf; 
of  the  gospel  in  Armenia,  then  an  extensive 
country  of  W(.*stern  Asia,  now  divide<l  t»- 
tween  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Persia ;  but  it  is 
•naUar  ol  uMoqr  tbat  Gtegocytha  Olnni- 


nator  (q.v.)  converted  the  king,  Tirldates,  and 
]  a  great  part  of  th(?  jKiople  in  the  early  part  of 
the  4tli  century,  and  is  accordingly  tHe  patron 
saint  of  the  Armenian  Church.  Another 
founder  is  ilesrob  ((^.v.),  who  in  406  invented 
an  Armenian  alphabet,  and  witli  8ahak  gare 
the  people,  in  440,  instead  of  the  unintelligible 
oki  Sjnan,  an  Armenioa  Bibk,  and  this  Bibla 
is  the  lieglnnlng  and  coneratont  of  tlMir  mat* 
ature,  for  by  it  a  neat  Impetus  was  given  to 
literary  work,  andstrangiely  enough  we  owe 
to  Armenian  translations  our  knowledge  of  a 
coasideruble  jKirt  of  early  (Hiristian  literature. 
The  adherents  to  tlie  old  Hre-wornhip  .sought 
the  help  of  the  Persians  to  put  down  the  new 
relisri  'n.  and  it  was  not  before  485  that  peace 
was  estabiished  by  their  submission  to  Persia, 
after  long  bloody  wars  and  cruel  p<'r»ecu- 
lions.  But  the  church  whicli  bad  endured 
such  trials  waa  already  tainted  with  the  MoBO* 
Ijbysite  heresy,  and  in  491  formally  anathema- 
tized the  Council  of  Ctialcodon,  and  has  dnoe 
Himainwi  weparstwi  from  the  wthodot  idiurck. 
An  attempt  at  tmion  with  the  Eastern  Ohnroh 
was  made  in  6!t2,  but  althongh  at  first  com- 
pletely successful,  the  breach  opene<i  again,  as 
much  on  political  as  on  ec:clesiastical  groumis. 
In  1439  a  union  between  the  Western  ChurrJi 
and  the  meml>ers  of  the  Armenian  Church 
out.side  of  Armenia  was  effected  at  the  Coun- 
i  il  of  Florence,  according  lo  which  the  Ar- 
menians gave  up  tltcir  H(Hio[>hy8ite  doctrine, 
wtille  thcv  retamed  their  national  and  ritual 
peculiarities.  But  this  very  union  had  the  effect 
of  splitting  the  Armenian  Church  as  a  whole 
into  two  bodies,  tlio  OathoUc  (nnitad)  and  Uie 
orthodox  from  flie^  atandpofaitl ;  to  tlie 
former  belong  the  richest  and  best  educated 
pert  of  the  nation,  and  the  Mechitarists  (q.v.). 
The  Catholic  Armenian  bishop  attended  the 
Vatican  Council,  but  it  was  not  till  1879  that 
he  accepte<l  the  Infallibility  dognu\. 

The  dogmiis  (i  xccpt  that  relating  to  the  two 
natures  in  (  hrist)  and  rites  of  the  orthodox 
Armenian  Church  approach  those  of  the  old 
Greek  Church.  Pecuiiarities  are  tlie  festival 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments  ;  the  combination  of 
confirmation  with  bluMism,  which  coniMa  Ift' 
trine  immersion  ana  pouring ;  ths  Ilia  of 
unmixed  wine  and  leavened  bread,  which  ia 
dipped  in  the  wine,  in  the  Jxvrd's  Supper ;  and 
that  extreme  unction  ia  only  applied  to  ecclesi- 
astics  and  that  after  death.  The  church 
numbers  some  3.0(K).OtlO,  two  thinls  Iwing  in 
Turkey.  The  presiding  olllcer  of  tlie  church 
is  CBlle<l  the  Catliolii  iis,  nnd  is  the  patriarch 
of  Eti  linii:idziu,  but  resides  in  Russia.  There 
are  three  other  patriarcliates,  Jerusalem.  Con- 
stantinople, and  Sis  (a  town  in  Asia  Minor). 
There  are  also  arclibishops,  bishops,  and  varta- 
beds,  or  doctors  of  theology,  who  freouenily 
have  chnge  of  dioceses,  wftb  episcopal  f  uno* 
tions.  Tfia  dergy  are  white  and  black,  but 
the  latter  are  monks  and  alone  eligible  for  the 
higher  clerical  ofiices.  The  secular  clergy 
may  marrv  l)cfore  ordination,  but  cannot 
after  it.  'the.  pricstliood  Ls  heredil;iry.  As  a 
rule,  the  pricst-s  are  vt-ry  poor,  being  depend- 
ent upon  alms  and  fet-s.  Since  1831  Ameri- 
can Protestant  missionari's  have  worked  sue- 
1  ceeafully  among  the  Armenians  in  Turlcey, 
I  the  Ie«W  being  William  €k)odeU,  and  hi  1880 
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reluctantly  established  Hmone  them  the  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  Cliurch.  HotR-rl  CollcKe,  at 
COMlantinoplc,  is  one  of  the  fruftn  of  the 
nofwiiant.  (Sto  Ths  Ltf*  and  Timu  8. 
Gngny  Ot  mumUnator,  Loodon.  1888 ;  Ths 
DitiM  Liturgf  «f  tht  Ammitm  Ckureh,  1870 
[both  tranahited  Dj8. 0.  Mskn]  ;  for  the  mod- 
ern chunli  cf.  U.  Young,  Tjmtin  I.'inrln  „f 
JJarkntM,  Luudou,  2d  ed.,  1884,  pp.  114-16bO 

8«e  Abxixivs. 


Ar-mln'-i-tu,  ArRdnianism.  Arminiiw, 
James  I  Diiicli,  J<W)i)i  Jlnrinrmtf  ii),  b.  at  Dude- 
WBtcr.  Hnlland,  in  vm  ;  d.  at  I.eyden.  Oct.  19. 
1600.  After  a  prrliminary  traiiiinfi  at  Utrocht, 
heiraasent,  in  l.'iTo,  to  the  newly  founded  uni- 
vmrity  at  Leydeo,  wliera  be 'remained  six 
Tcan,  and  gained  *  high  leputatioD.  In  1062 
ne  went  to  Geoeva  ana  studied  tbeology  un- 
der Tlieodore  Beza.  Here  he  mve  offence  by 
adv<x>ating  the  lopic  of  Peter  Iiamus  In  oppo- 
sition  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  hmi  to  retire  to 
Baale,  but  in  l.Wt  retonud  to  Genera  and 
contfn\iiMl  luM  studies  for  three  ycnrs  more. 
Ill'  thin  \  (1  i'.idua  and  Rome,  and  on  his 
return  to  Anistcrduni.  in  was  ordained. 

Soon  after  he  was  commi-ssioned  to  answer  the 
sublapsarian  views  of  certain  mioisten  of 
Delft,  bat,  in  studying  tlie  subject,  became  a 
convert  to  tlie  opinions  he  was  set  to  opnoee. 
These  new  views  found  expression  in  bis  ex- 
Mettionsof  BMnauLMid  provoked  much  con- 
trorersy  ;  bnt  In  WSH  he  tnoeeeded  Fr.  Jtmlua 
Bls  profes-Hor  of  theolofry  nt  Leyden.  Here  he 
soon  Ixtame  involved  in  tierce  di.sj>«tes  with 
Oomar,  one  of  his  colleagues,  on  foreonlina- 
tion,  but  still,  in  1605,  wa.<*  made  nrtor  mn^- 
nifirn*  of  the  university.  Tlie  cotitroversy 
becoming  general,  ho  a.«iked  that  a  synoii 
should  1^  called  to  8etile  it.  but  before  ihiR 
could  be  done  bo  died.  He  was  a  man  of 
acutenesR  and  learning,  not  a  profound  adMtar, 
hut  an  excellent  writer,  of  winning  manners 
and  an  amiaUe  spirit.  (See  Ufa,  Inr  Bangs, 
Kew  York,  1848.) 

AmmiAinsif. — A  system  differing  from 
Calvinfflm  a.s  u.sually  held  by  the  Rrtormed 
diurchea  on  the  five  points— foreordination 
universal  redemption,  the  corruption  of  nmn, 
conversion,  and  tlnal  jM>rst'%'erHnw.  As  s'liteii 
by  the  Itemonhtrunts.  ns  ilie  folin\v<  rs(.f  Ar- 
minius  were  called,  in  1610,  il  niiiiiititiiieil  : 
1.  That  (}od  had  iiiditd  made  an  eterniil 
decree,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  alt 
who  believe  in  Christ  Asll  bo  saved,  while  nil 
who  refuse  to  believe  must  perish,  no  that 
predestination  is  only  conditMOat  2.  That 
Christ  died  for  each  and  every  mmi,  but  only 
tkOBB  who  taetlsv*  are  reallv  saved  by  bis 
death.  8.  That  no  man  Is  of  hinwelf  able  to 
mrercise  a  aavtnir  foith,  bnt  must  Ix*  lH)rn  ai^iin 
<rif  Qo«l  in  Cliri'-t  Ihroiitrh  the  Holy  Spirit. 
4.  That  without  the  grnce  of  (;.,<!.  mail  earn 
neither  think,  will,  nor  iiii ythiiitr  ^rood  ; 
yet  that  grace  dooH  not  net  upon  nun  in  an 
irresistible  way.  5.  Trno  believers  are  able, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  victoriously  to 
fSSisI  sin.  hat  whether  iWfXU^WA  hf  ihelt 
own  remisancss  fall  from  grace  is  a  qneetion 
to  be  deMfniDed  hgr  a  ftirUier  examination  of 
the  Scriptnres.  On  tiw  Isat-mentioned  point 
the  later  Armlnlana  oame  to  hold,  as  do  now 


all  who  bear  the  name,  that  the  regenerate 
may  lose  iuHtifving  faith,  fall  from  a  slate  of 
grace,  and  die  in  their  sins.  It  fai  undent tood 
that  the  holdem  of  these  views  agree  with 
oflier  evangelical  OhristlMis  as  to  the  Trinity, 
the  fall  of  man.  the  atonement,  the  obligation 
to  holiness,  and  eternal  retribution.  Armln- 
lans  are  founrl  more  or  less  amonir  all  Protcs- 
tant.H,  but  their  leading  re]>r«*M'iitati ves  art;  the 
Wesleyan-s  of  (Jreat  Hriiain  and  the  Meth- 
odists of  America.  (Uce  Watson  'a  inttitvUt, 
W.  B.  Pope's  OMMAm  UUeAvfr.)  OL 

Armitaga,  lliomas,  D.D.  (Georgetown  fol- 
legp.  Ky..  1855)  ;  b.  at  PontefriH  t,  Eng.,  Au^:. 
2,  1819  ;  iKK-anuMi  .Melhddivt  jin-aeluT  at  Ifi  ;  u 
resident  in  Anicridi  in  iHik^ ;  in  a  liiip- 
tist,  and  from  that  lime  to  18tJB  woh  pa.stor  of 
the  Fifth  Ave.  Jiaptist  Church,  Kew  York 
City.  lie  wa.s  a  founder  of  the  American 
BilJle  Union.  1850  (s»ec  Biule  SociKTiKt*),  and 
its  president.  la'ift-T.'i.  He  publi.-lied  A  Ri^' 
tury  oftlw  BitptitU,  New  York,  1886. 

Army,  Armor,  Bebrew.  No  representa- 
tions of  the  Hebn-w  weaiwns  have  Ininpre- 
Hervcfl  on  vases,  coins,  or  jewels  ;  w>  that  our 
views  of  them  must  b<?  drawn  from  remains 
tif  other  ancient  peoples  or  inferritl  from  the 
words  thcmselve*..  Of  offensive  arms,  there 
were  the  mrord,  lighter  than  ours,  carried  in  a 
sheath  and  su-^pended  from  the  girdle  ;  the 

rr,  a  long  wooden  staff  with  a  metal  jKiint ; 
Jaeeltn,  a  shorter  lanoc ;  the  dart,  still 
smaller;  the  fotD.  sometimes  of  steel,  with 
armrs,  often  etther  poisoned  or  fleiy ;  the 
iifing,  the  uinial  weapon  of  a  she|Aicra,  hut 
,  al.so  cmiiloycd  in  regular  warfare :  the  hatfU' 
iixr  (,h-T.  li.  '2tH,  the  form  of  which  is  unknown, 
n  fensive  armor  consisted  of  the  fliifld.  one 
I  form  of  whic  h  jiroteeted  the  whole  pirson, 
i  while  another,  smaller  In  size,  was  \imh\  for 
band-to  hand  tight  ;  the  rimt-nf-mai'l,  which 
covered  the  breast  and  back  ;  the  grearft, 
which  protecte<l  the  legs  ;  the  helmet,  covering 
the  head.  The  term  "  armor' '  and  the  various 
offensive  and  defensive  weaixnis  included  in 
it  are  frcqucntlv  tised  Qgnrativelv  in  the  BiUe, 
especially  in  Ephedans  vf.  ll-lT,  where  the 
irnuxn  of  the  Christian  chsracter  are  repre- 
sented as  the  panoply  of  God  fn  which  he 
clothes  the  V'liever  nnd  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  light  vie  toriuu>ly  the  gcxxl  tight  of 
faith. 

The  aniiies  of  Israel  embrac*<l  tlie  whole 
ni;i!r  iMipuliiiiaii,  and  ^\  hen  oeca.sion  required 
the  (iitire  Ixxiy  could  Ik-  assembled.  Each 
Irilxi  constitutcfi  a  division,  with  a  separate 
banner,  and  t\\\a,  again,  was  divided  into 
thousands  and  hundreds,  under  their  respec- 
tive capmfaia.  The  khigs  first  catabUshed  the 
custom  of  body  guards  (1  Ssm.  xfH.  9,  xxr. 
18).  and  in  later  times  a  standing  army  was 
maintained.  Btit  ordinarily  the  soldiers  re- 
ceived no  wages,  but  wen  armed  and  sup- 
lK)rted(l  Kingsiv.  27).  lb  nrc  the  campaigns 
were  generally  short,  and  often  decided  by  a 
single  Imtlle.  Horses  were  not  n.s<tl,  it  is  .sup- 
posed, till  .S)l()mon"«  time.  The  niaiuii  r  of 
declaring  war  and  the  character  of  exempts 
are  mfaiutdy  Stated  (Dent  zx.  1-1^  »hr.  6). 
See  Wak.  a 
(ar-no)  Hanxl,  b.  atSnibrun,  ] 


Alpc«,  Fmnce,  Sept.  30. 1641 ;  tl.  atSchnulx  rK. 
WurtfintHTg.  Sept.  8.  1721.  lie  is  fsuiioiis  fur 
hid  sucw(*.sfiil  coiiiiucl  Iff  liiH  Waldfiisian  ro- 
religionista  back  into  tlu  ir  imtive  vulley.s,  in  the 
face  of  (Ictermiar-d  opposition.  1689-90  (cele- 
brated Aug.  and  S«pt.,  1889).  They  were,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  lesTe  ajrnin.  He  i«erred  io 
Ibe  army  of  the  Alliefl  against  Fninn*  in  1702, 
« but  for  the  latter  ymn  ot  Jils  life  preached  to 
Ibe  exiled  Waldenalans  at  SehOnberg.  He  i« 
the  author  of  The  OMoub  Rmutry  by  the 

N«iidiilel»  164B ;  £n»  trans.,  LoiidiM, 

Axnauld  (ar-m"),  The  name  of  a  French 
family  (xlebrated  lor  their  Juu-sLuism.  1.  An- 
toine,  the  futher  ;  b.  iu  Paris,  LVKi  ;  d.  there, 
Dec.  29,  Kil'J  ;  adviK-^ile  general  and  URinU-r 
of  parliament,  Paris,  who-sc  speech,  July  13, 
18,  lo94  (Eng.  traus.,  London,  1<>04),  aguinnt 
the  Jesuists  caused  their  temporary  baniiih- 
He  had  20  children,  of  whom  several 
I  promijicnt.  2.  Robert  d'AadiUy,  his 
t;  b: in  Paris.  UKtt;  after hia wife'* 
death  he  entered  the  CtaUffdan  ooavant  of  Port 
Roral,  Paris,  1648,  with  five  of  ills  daughter.^, 

enng  up  his  influential  position  at  court,  and 
fnceforward  devoted  himself  to  literature.  <iii 
thesideof  Jan.scni.sm  ;  d.  there,  Sept.  27,  1071. 
He  wrote  Lici*  of  the  F<ithfr»  nf  the.  Ik*i  rt 
{Ya\'Z.  trans,,  London,  1757,  2  vols.)  and  other 
tr:iiisliiiiiins.  H«ari,  younecr  son  ;  b,  in 
Paris,  1597  ;  became  bishop  of  Angers.  1649  ; 
d.  there.  June  8,  1692.  re,spe(;tc<l  by  his  theo- 
logical opponents  and  beloml  by  his  flock.  4. 
Anioine,  styled  "  the  Greul,"  youngest  son  ; 
b.  bi  Paris.  F<d>.  0, 1612 }  d.  at  BruaMis,  Aug. 
8, 1604.  He  was  the  giwat  leader  of  the  Hn- 
Mnlsls.  Turning  from  philosophv  and  law  to 
theology,  he  became  a  priest.  iMl,  and  the 
next  year  Dtx^tor  of  the  Sorhmiie,  and  in  1643 
the  rccoirnized  head  of  tin;  .Imisenist  party  in 
Francr'.  From  llien  on  .Ii-.iiili.sm  had  no  more 
learne<i  or  indefatigable  opponent.  To  escape 
his  fo(s,  he  retired  to  the  convent  of  Port 
Kojal.  Paru.  in  1656  his  declaration,  that  it 
was  not  true  that  certain  propoHitions  alleged 
to  bti  in  Janaen's  iMwk  Augu»tinut,  and  con- 
demned by  the  pope  as  heretical,  were  found 
in  it  in  tlia  sense  ascribed  to  them  by  lUs  op- 

Bnents,  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  8or- 
nne,  but  also  to  the  compoeitioo  by  Pascal 
of  the  famous  Pnmneud  lAtUn.  From  1679 
tiii  bis  death  he  lived  in  Belgium,  mostly  in 
BrusBcU.  Here  he  worked,  in  connection  with 
Que^nel  ((^.v.),  upon  the  old  themes— defence 
of  .Ians4.'ni'4m,  oppoksition  tu  .Jesuitism.  His 
writiuvr^  make  A^)  vols.,  Paris  and  LausHiine, 
1775-«.'J(wilh  hi.s  Life  by  Majainvillc),  but  are 
entirely  forgotten,  except  that  prepared  with 
Nicole,  7k»  P^rt  It»yal  Logic  (Eng.  trans  ,  10th 
ed..  Edinboigfa,  1887).  5.  Jacqueline  Iftaxie 
(religious  name,  Marie  AngHiqut  d»  8U.  Ma- 
dW*»M«),  aeoond  daughter ;  b.  in  Paris,  Sept.  8, 
1691 :  d.  there,  Aug.  6, 1661.  Hsr  father  by 
fraud  secured  her  nomination  as  abbe§s  of  Port 
lioyal  when  she  was  only  1 1  years  old  !  Quite 
naturally,  she  diil  nut  take  her  puailion  iseri- 
oasly  at  tlrst,  but  in  ltk)H  An-  was  converted, 
and  at  once  iM  gan  convent  rt  forms  which  at- 
tracted widi!  attention,  and  led  to  her  doing 
slmiiar  work  in  the  convent  of  Maubuiason, 


near  Paris,  in  1618.  In  1636  she  laid  down  her 
otllcwat  Port  Iloyal  ;  from  to  li>;!i;  she 

was  superior  of  a  new  communiiy  of  nuns,  but 
became  prion-tw  of  I*ort  U  ival  iu  the  latter 
year.  (See  Miss  Frances  Martin,  Anf,eli<ftt  Ar- 
nauld,  London,  1873.)  0.  Augelique  do  St. 
Jean,  daughter  of  liobert ;  b.  in  Paris,  Nov. 
24,  1624  :  with  thrL-e  other  sisters  became  nun 
in  the  I'ort  Hoyal  convent,  subprloress,  1653. 
abbess.  1678.  in  which  poiiition  she  died  Jan. 
29.  1684.  She  was  the  principai  author  of 
Mimairet  pour  aerttr  d  thUMr*  Pert  Bagat 
(Utrecht,  1742,  3  vols  ).    Sec  J.^NSii.MSM. 

Amdt(arnl),  Joham>^  (fermuti  Lutheran  ;  b. 
at  BallenHtedl,  Anhalt,  Die  l.>.">5  ;  studied 
at  llelmstedt.  Wittenberg,  and  cLsewbere  ;  l)e- 
cnme  lUakvnujt  at  BalleuHtedt,  l.'ihil  ;  pastor  at 
IJadeborn,  1588 ;  at  Quedlinburg,  l.'iW) ;  at 
Braunschweig,  1599  ;  at  Kislebt  n,  IGOH  ;  gen- 
crai  superintendent  at  Cede,  1611 ;  d.  there. 
May  11. 1031.  Shocked  by  the  unevangeUcu 
tone  of  most  contemporary  theologiaiis,  lie 
endeavored  to  set  fortn  the  claims  of  religion 
upon  the  henrt  and  the  outward  life,  and  so 
became  a  teacher  of  the  indwelling  kingdom 
of  God."  Ills  writings  are  to  this  day  antong 
the  most  csti-cincd  (  Jennan  devotional  treatises, 
inul  one  of  them,  Trur  ClniKtninity  (original, 
Hk  I.,  Frankfort-on-.Main,  1605;  the  4  books 
ranipli  te,  Magdeburg,  1609  ;  Eng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don. 1712  14,  2  pt.«.  ;  new  ed.  rev.,  bv  C.  P. 
SchaetTer,  Philadelphia.  IB68),  bas  been  trans- 
lated into  all  £uropean  laoguttjes.  Another 
great  favorite  of  his  Is  wram  0/  /VinwUss 
(oridrnd,  Ldpaig,  1612 ;  Eng.  trans. ,  Ixtndon. 
1716).  Complete  od.  of  his  works,  Leipzig  and 
Gflrliti!,  1784-86,  8  vols. 

Ax^n^bi-ue,  an  early  apologist,  who  wrote 
not  long  after  the  {X'n«ecutiuu  of  808.  His 
work  is  entitled  Againtt  the  Heathen,  and  haa 
come  down  to  ua  in  seven  books  (Eng. 
trans.,  AnU-Nieene  Ibtktrt,  ed.  Coze.  Chr. 
Lit.  Co..  New  York.  voL  vL.  pp.  40IMMiyL 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  bitter  opposer  of 
Chrutians,  and  that  when  he  was  converted 
the  bishop  would  not  admit  him  to  the  churdt 
till  he  had  proved  his  conversion  by  this  apol- 
ogy, Thf  f  (tntcnta  correspond  to  this  Ictji  nd, 
for  Ills  conception  of  Christianity  is  somewhat 
crude.  Rut  the  apdflgy  waaoakolaied  lod» 
the  heathen  good.  F. 

Azsold  of  Breeeia,  b,  at  Aeada,  00  m. 

e.n.e.  of  Milan,  Italy,  about  1100 ;  d.  at 
liome,  1155.  He  wa-s  a  pupil  of  Alxlard's, 
who,  on  liis  return  to  his  native  city,  t)<  i^an  tO' 
preach  iiu>r;il  ri'form.s.  He  altenijited  mt  doc- 
trinal ri  fonii  of  th«;  church,  but  seeing  the 
corrupting  effects  of  worldliness,  he  nseril)<;d 
the  evils  of  the  church  to  its  wealth  and  to  its 
participation  in  swular  government,  and  ad- 
vocatud  the  rclinipiishment  of  ttiese.  It  is  not 
probable  that  lie  owed  thsae  views  to  other 
preceding  agitators,  such  as  the  WaldensBS, 
but  they  were  the  fruit  of  his  own  ohservar 
tions  and  thoughts.  In  1189  the  pope  im- 
pa*»ed  upon  him  an  oath  to  keep  silence,  and^ 
he  soon  departed  for  Fran(-e,  where  he  in- 
curre<l  the  enmity  of  St.  Bernard.  Con- 
demne<l  with  Abelard,  and  in  danger  of  im- 
prisonment, he  fled  to  Switzerland  (1140),. 
wlience  be  returned  liome,  and  is  found  ia 
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Rome  in  1145.  He  soon  began  to  preadi  hit 
doctrine*,  which  found  the  more  Inetutj  ac- 
ceptance anonr  fhe  Romani  that  b«  now 

80«5?!it,  not  only  to  establish  a  connoction 
vith  tU«  emptTor  and  swiire  the  independence 
of  the  city  from  the  pope,  hut  to  set  un  aenin 
Iho  ancient  I{oman  wnate  and  jK-ople.  Hut  the 
cnthtisiiLsm  of  the  l{f)mans  cooleil  us  nii)i(ily  as 
it  iiad  risen,  and  when,  in  1155,  the  pone  put  the 
city  under  the  ban,  and  tlie  liine,  Pre<ierieit 
Barbaroma,  who  desired  the  imperial  crown, 
•nicoaldlliolfomoebis  own  conflicts  with  the 
papal  power,  proceeded  against  Arnold,  they 
aeiirered  him  to  his  enemies,  and  he  was 
baoged,  Ua  body  burned,  and  the  aahea  aeat- 
terra  upon  the  Tiber.  Hb  efforta  for  reform 
thus  met  "with  no  permanent  success.  (8co 
Life  by  Bonet-Maury,  Paris,  1881.)  F. 

Arnold,  OoCtfried,  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Anna- 
berg,  Saxony,  SepL  ti,  1608 ;  studied  at  Witr 
tenberg :  was  iiroftMaor  of  bbtorr  at  Oieesen, 
1097-(W;  court  preacher  at  AUstedt.  1701, 
then  prejacher  at  Werben,  1704.  and  Perlcberp. 
1707,  and  d.  there.  May  30,  1714.  His  most 
famous  book  Is  the  Unparteiinche  Kirchfii-  und 
Ketzerh  lift 'trie  (Franicforl,  1699  sqq. ;  In^st  ed., 
SclmfTliausen,  1740-42,  3  vols.),  in  which  h<t 
claim-*  for  the  heretics  a  striving  after  true 
Christianity,  and  justifies  tiieir  exi.stenceon  the 
ground  of  the  defects  and  degeneracy  of  the 
church.  He  was  »  Pietist  of  the  achool  of 
Spoaer,  and  wrote  several  favorite  liymna. 
(Lif<'  l)y  Dibeliua.  Berlin.  1873.) 

Arnold,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1828), 
heati  master  of  Rugby  seliool  ;  b.  at  West 
Cowes.  Isle  of  Wight,  June  13.  1795  ;  d.  at 
Ragby,  June  13,  1842.  Educated  at  Oxford  ; 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel,  1815;  lived  at  Lalc- 
liam,  "aqviklvilbvieontiielinMdTlMUiieB," 
R8  private  tutor,  1819;  became  maiter  of 
Rugby,  1897.  He  eierted  an  eztraordinary 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  iDfluenoe. 
He  was  a  living  epistle  of  goodness  and  truth. 
His  schunl  -vvsis  a  jiowi  r  and  a  bletwing,  his 
pupils  being  niarked  as  utnisiuiliy  "'  thought- 
lul,  manly-minded,  and  coiis<  iuus  of  duty  and 
obligation."  He  was  electcti  regius  professor 
of  history  at  Oxford,  1841,  but  did  not  give 
jup  his  school.  His  chief  works  were  The 
JCarljf  Ilintory  of  Rome,  London,  1888-4.3,  A 
vols.,  and  /jectitrea  on  the  Sttu^  «if  ^oritrn 
HiMory,  Oxford,  1842 ;  his  Sermont,  e<l.  by 
his  dau^hte^  Mn.  W.  O.  Forster,  1878,  6 
Toll.  (Cf.  iHtt.  IM.  Biog.)  His  lAfe  and 
iJnreapondenee,  by  Dean  Stanley,  Ixindon, 
1844.  2  ▼ols.,  12th  ed.,  1881.  is  an  English 
classic. 

Amoldists,  followers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia 
(q.v.). 

Ar'HKa  (noim),  the  torrent  boundair  be- 
tween Moab  and  the  Amorttes  (Num.  xxL  18), 
running  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  east.  It 
is  full  in  winter,  but  nearly  dry  in  summer. 
It  runs  through  a  deepravine  wuh precipitous 
cli£s  on  either  side.  C. 

Amot,  William,  Free  Church  of  Scotland ; 
b.  at  Sccbe,  Nov.  6,  1808 ;  educated  at  Qlas- 

rw  ;  imstor  there,  1888  :  at  Edinburgh.  1888  ; 
thi  r    June      ISTo.    llr-  rleelined  a  D.D. 
from  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Kew 


York.  He  wrote  Law  from  Beaten  for  Lift 
on  Earth :  lUtutroHona  the  Book  of  Pror- 
erb$,  London,  1807-S8.  9  vols.,  8d  ed'..  It  83, 
and  other  iKipular  works.  (Hw  his  Autobiog- 
raphy and  Memoir,  London,  1877.) 

Ar-phax  -ad,  a  son  of  Shcm.  ancestor  of 
Eber.  and  also,  according  to  Joeephua,  of  the 
Chalaeaas.  Tlie  etymology  of  the  name  la 
much  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  as  it  occurs  in  Gen.  x.  22,  24,  it  dcnoica 
tiio  dfiliiet  called  bj  the  Gieeka  Ampaclii* 
tis.  C. 

Ar-ee'-nl-ua,  Qreek  patriarch,  entrusled 
with  the  education  of  the  eon  of  the  Bm- 
peror  Laacsris.  pronounced  excommunleatien 
agaioat  the  usurper  Michael  Pfila  oloL'us,  who 

had  catuwd  the  legitimate  sueee>vM)r  to  the 
throne  to  be  hlindcd.  ArM  iiiusi  wn.i  llierefore 
deposed.  an<i  died  upon  an  island  in  the  Pro- 
Ix)n!iH  in  1278.  The  followers  of  Arscnius, 
who  were  numerous,  maintained  a  schismatic 
existence  till,  in  1312,  the  course  of  Arsenius 
was  declared  to  have  been  right,  and  he  him- 
self waa  eanonlied.  F. 


Ar-ta-xerx'-es  {ihi-  nreat  irarrior),  the  name 
of  two  Persian  king.s  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
One  was  he  who  stopped  the  ri  l  uildiiiL:  if!  the 
temple  (Ezra  iv.  7-24),  supjwised  to  have  l>een 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  who,  by  usui|>ation, 
reigned  for  eight  months.  The  other  waa 
Longimanus,  son  of  Xerzea,  wlio  reigned  B.C. 
464-499«  and  permitted  £nm  to  letum  to 
Judtea  witli  tboae  wlw  chooa  to  follow  him, 
and  afterward  fraoled  tlM  aaina  favor  to 

Nebemiah.  C. 

At  -te-mon  fume  out  in  Rome  with  the  opin- 
ion tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
was  an  innovation  and  a  relajMC  into  heathen 
polytheism.  He  was  exoommuntcated  prob- 
ably by  Zephyrinua  {999-17).  He  made  aome 
use  of  Aristotle.  P. 

Articles  of  RellgloB.   L  Ekoltsh.  These 

were  framed  by  Arclibishnp  rr.umirr.  ■wiih  the 
I  aid  of  Ridley  ami  I.atinicr  and  the  furei^'n 
I  divines,  Butzcr.  Peter  Martyr,  and  .Jolm  & 
'  Luseo,  and  when  puhlishwl  by  authority,  in 
\  XTih'i,  were  42  in  numlx  r  St  t  u.side  under 
i  Mary,  they  were  revised  under  Eli/.Bbeth,  re- 
el uee<  I  to  w,  and  published  in  the  shape  whi^ 
they  have  ever  since  retained.    For  a  long 

Enod  they  were  made  binding  upon  all  min- 
ers and  atudeata  in  the  uairenlty,  but  relief 
was  given  to  dlmentlng  minirten  by  the  toler- 
ation act  of  William  and  Mary,  and  in  1871  an 
act  w&s  pasised  exempting  all  students  from 
subscriptinn  ar.-l  throw iiii^  the  universities 
open  to  l)is.scm(  rs.  This  important  doctrinal 
formula  covers  ik  nrly  all  tlic  heads  of  the 
Christian  faith,  esjx'ciallv  those  which  are  dis- 
puted with  Honmnists.  'lln  y  aOirm  tlie  orllio- 
dox  doctrine  of  the  trinity  and  incarnation, 
the  Augustinian  views  of  free  will,  total  de- 
pravity,  grace,  faith,  good  works,  election, 
and  the  Calvinistic  statement  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Hmj  have,  therefore,  an  cdectic  and 
comprehemiTO  character  wbleh  oommenda 
them  doctrinally  to  general  aoceptuce.  Not 
so  with  the  Erastian  feature,  which  makm  the 
sovereign  supreme  governor  nf  flu  Chnrrh  of 
England.     There  are  great  diUcrcnocs  of 
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opinton  n  to  their  proper  inUTpretatioo,  and 
oppo.-(in!;  Rcliools  have  alike  rlaimcd  them  afs 
fiivoririfi  (lu  ir  views.  But  (hey  must  be  tin- 
dcrilood  in  tlu  ir  grummHtical  mis*',  und  win  n 
(bU  doubtful  rccounfc  .should  Ik-  had  Xo 
tho  Books  of  Homilies,  thi-  Catcchistu.  the 
private  writings  of  the  Rcfonneni,  and  the 
zrcal  Elizabethan  divines.  The  ProteMtHnt 
EpUcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  adopted 
tbe^  articli»,  save  those  which  are  political, 
omilLiog  also  imy  rofereoca  to  the  Athanasian 
Oned.  The  85  actldeaof  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ClMifeli  mmI  the  an  of  tbB  Reformed 
Epiftcopal  Gliurali  In  Amerlea  are  bMod  upon 
the  Anglican  articles,  much  of  whose  sub- 
stance anil  phraseolojry  they  retain.  (See  Har- 
old Brown'ji  fJcjuntion  of  t.W  Thirty-Kinf 
Arti/'lr*  and  .Sch.uT'H  Crffi*  <if  ('hri/^tindmn, 
i..  592  sqq  ;  iii.,  4sn  5Ui.)  11.  Iiukii.  These. 
104  in  uuinlHT,  wern  Iraniwl  by  Archbi.shop 
Uiwher  when  professor  of  divinity  in  Dub- 
Un*  aad  adopt^Hl  by  the  convocation  of  the 
Ilfah  Okuich  at  its  tlrst  meeting.  1615.  They 
form  •  oonnectioff  link  between  the  Thirty- 
idne  Artidei  and  the  Westminster  Confcs- 
aioo,  bal^f  oonridend  a  chief  aoaree  of  the 
btter.  At  iliM,  snbecriptlon  to  them  was  re 

auired.  but  in  IBSfi  they  were  quietly  ignored, 
le  Enirli.-ih  Articles  being  formally  adopted 
by  (onviK'filion,  (See  SclialT's  Cireds. 
i.,  6<i.J-«n.'i ;  iii..  .■")2o-.")44.)  Ill  Lamuktu. 
So  calleii  iK'Ciiusi?  drawn  up  at  Lanilieih  I'ai- 
ace  (159'))  by  Dr.  William  W'hitaker  aud  a(>- 
proved  by  .^.rchbishop  Whitgift.  They  were 
lent  to  Cambridt^e,  where  tite  scholars  were 
directed  to  conform  to  them,  bttt  at  the  iu- 
■tance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  suppressed. 
Ther are •tronglyCalvinistic  Dr.  Remolds, 
at  the  famoua  Hampton  Court  Conl^Bvenoe 
(1604),  requested  that  thflM  be  idded  to  the 
Thirty  nine  Articles.  (See  Bchaff's  Creedt.  I. 
658-662;  iii.,  523-525.)  C. 

Axtotjrrites  (J>readrche^tm),  a  branch  of  the 
Montapbta  who  used  cheese  in  place  of  bread 
fa  the  Eucharist. 

Amnd«1,  Thomas,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Anin- 
del ;  b.  at  Arundel  Castle.  Sussex,  1853  ;  be- 
came bi.siiop  of  Ely.  1378  :  archbislmp  of  York. 
1S88;  translated 'to  Canterbury.  1)196;  ben- 
fched  by  King  Richard  II.  for  alleged  impro- 
prietj  an  chanoellor,  18B7:  returaed  with 
Henry  IV..  ItW,  and  was  Kfautalad ;  per- 
secuted the  LoUards,  and  d.  at  Canterbury, 
Feb.  19,  1413.  It  was  by  him  that  Lord  Cob- 
ham  (<i.v.),  the  Lollard  chief,  was  condemned. 

A'<«a  i  pnytieian).  third  king  of  Judah.  He 
idgned  41  years.  At  first  so  Bevoted  to  trvth 
that  he  deposed  his  mother  for  making  an 
Idol  to  Ashera  (1  Kings  xv.  8-24).  he  pros- 
pered greatly,  and  defeated  the  invnil«  r  Zcrati 
at  the  head  of  a  million  of  men  ;  i)ul  afterward 
isllied  himself  with  th'  In  utlien  Ht>nhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  and  when  '.mitten  with  disease 
sought  to  the  physicians  and  not  to  the  Lord, 
and  so  died  under  a  cloud  (B.C.  915).  C. 

A -naph  {iiA.ifmhUr'),  a  Levitc.  one  of  the 
Ifwii  p*  i)f  David's  choir  (1  Chron.  vi.  39),  an 
inspired  seer  (2  Chron.  xxix.  'M\).  and  a  musi- 
cal compo«icr  on  a  p.'ir  with  David  (Xch.  xii. 
411).  To  him  are  attributed  Paalnu  1..  izziU.- 


Ixxxiil.;  bat  as  ssvenl  of  these  appear  to 

be  later  than  his  time,  the  name  in  the  title 
must  in  such  cases  mean  one  of  "  the  eons  of 
.\.saph,"  u  .v'liool  of  sfaifaEi  or  psalmliti.  ao 

called  (Ezra  ii  41).  0. 

Asbnjy.Fraadiifhatlfethodhthidiop;  bk 

at  Hampstead  Bridn,  near  Birmingham,  Eng., 

Aug.  2U  or  21.  VJ&  ;  d.  unmarried  in  Spolt- 

«ylvania,  Va.,  Sunday,  March  81,  1818.  He 
began  to  preach  among  the  Wt«leyans  at  18  ; 
b<-m^  appointed  by  Wesley  8uperint<  tn]( n;  oi 
missionary  operation.s  to  America,  he  lanile<l 
in  Phila<ielphia.  Oct.  27.  1771  ;  siayetl  by  hi.s 
CO  religionists  during  the  want ;  wa»  ordniniHi 
superintendent  bv  Itov.  William  Philip  Otler- 
bein  and  Ilcv.  Thomas  Coke.  D.C.L.,  at  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  Dec.  27. 1784.  "  Coke 
sugnsted  the  use  of  the  title  bUbop.  and  the 
connnmoe  agreed  to  constitute  the  Methodlit 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  Ills  Joumat  (New  York.  1852.  8 
vols.)  "  shows  him  to  have  (Kcn  a  man  of  sim- 
ple and  winning  character,  adniini>lrativc 
power,  and  pithy  expression  ;  his  piety  is  both 
frank  and  deep.*'  He  tlid  a  great  work  in 
upbuilding  Melhcxiism  (  ii  tlx  frontier  at  a 
time  when  the  means  of  trans]X)rlation  wi  re 
meagre  and  travelling  not  only  difflcult  l)ut 
dangerous  from  the  Indians.  (See  his  Life 
bv  Strickland,  New  York,  1868.  Cf.  Stephen, 
fkct.  Nat  Biog.,  s.v.) 

Ascension  Day,  Feast  of,  or  Holy  Thurs> 

day,  in  commemoraliot)  of  (  hri>t's  ascension  ; 
one  of  the  primitive  Christian  festivals,  and 
put  on  a  plane  with  Christmas,  Epipbany, 

Easter,  and  Whitsuntlay. 

Ascetical  Thftology,  ii  le<  hniral  term  mostly 
inu.se  by  lluinan  I '.iiljolics,  meaning,  1,  Every 
edifying  pre^icnlalion  of  religions  trntlis  in 
sermons  or  books  of  devotions.  2.  '  'I'lie  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  virtue  and  perfection,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  an  to  he  attained." 
(Cf.  Addb  and  Arnold.) 

AsoctioisBL,  the  extirpation  of  the  passions. 
Thi.H  hc^ithen  principle,  ari>im;  naturally  from 
the  fKxsilion  that  nuilter  in  its<  lf  is  sotiKlhitig 
evil  and  tho  source  c)f  all  sin,  ciitiTcd  the 
church  through  contiict  with  the  .Vlexnmlrian 
school  of  philosophy.  It  prcvaili-il  in  all  the 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  and  in  them  was  re- 
sisted, but  afterwanl  came  bv  degrees  to  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  orthodox,  it  being 
admitted  that  while  all  Chrblians  should  keep 


the  law,  the  higiier  class  should 
what  was  lawful,  and  thus  gain  superior  merit. 

And  thus  monastlcism  onlj^atcd.   But  tlie 

ascetic  spirit  exists  wherever  self-denial  or  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh  is  valued  for  it';  ow  n 
sake,  as  if  it  plejus'-d  (lud  to  s<i'  his  childriTi 
sutler  ;  whereas  the  true  ground  is  that  (ienl 
giveth  UH  nil  things  richly  to  enjoy,  and  re- 
ijuires  self-sacriflcc  only'  when  by  such  a 
course  we  may  the  belter  advance  his  king- 
dom and  benefit  our  kind.  Passions  and  ap- 
petites need  not  be  extirpated,  but  are  to  be 
controlled,  and  this  control,  when  intelligent 
and  habitual,  is  tha  highest  norm  of  penonal 
virtue.  O. 

Aaoetics,  the  name  given  t<i  the  (Thrlstiaus 
who  about  tlio  mkidlo  of  the  2d  century  prac- 
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tbed  Bfverc  m\i\  frequent  fasting  and  com- 
plt'U-  t-unlinLiK  *'.  nn(i  ^'iivi  away  their  prnp<  rty 
to  llie  pour.  Tlu-v 'wiTf,  liowevcr,  ndt  lioiiiitl 
by  any  irrevocable  vow  to  life  long  st-lf-ie 
straint".  For  the  belter  attainment  of  their 
ends,  they  associated  women,  calli  tl  virgins, 
with  thei'ii.  The  })ishopM  aod  syouda  ox  tlie 
lid  oentury  protested  against  thdr  moral  tx- 
CMMi.  One  of  the  most  fftmoaii  ascrtioi  was 
Hierakis.  who  lived  at  Leootopolis,  in  Egypt, 
about  800.  (Cf.  artt.  AiiOHOBinw,  Hnmrr, 
M0NA8TBRT.) 

AacodrugiUe,  a  Galatian  nect  of  the  4th  oen- 
taiy.  which  perfonned  a  itort  of  Bttochanalian 
worship  anraod  an  inflated  wine-sldii. 

Ash'-dod  (»tr<iii(jhoLl),  one  of  the  five  con- 
federate cities  of  the  l'liili.sline«.  the  chief  scat 
of  Dagon  worNhijt,  It  wa»  8  in.  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  midway  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa.  The  place  is  calleci  Azotut  in  the  New 
TeBtament,  which  states  that  Philip  preached 
then  (Acta  t1U.«^  C. 

Aahar.  ScaTBiaaaopIaiUBL. 

Ash-«-riaiidAa4aii4f.  Thafornerwaathe 

Greek  and  Latin  name  for  the  chief  Phceni- 

ciaa  fenml(  divinity,  the  correlative  of  Rnal, 
tlic chief  tuule  deity.  In  Hebrew  she  h  known 
as  Aslitorrth  'Slie  W!us  worNhipjH  il  even  in 
the  time  (if  Abraimni  liy  the  l'hiiistini«,  who 
in  SiuiI  h  davM  luui  u  irini)lc  in  her  lionor 
(t  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  h^olomon  Introtlucctl  her 
wonbipinto  Jeru.salem  (I  Kings xi.  6).  Orig- 
Inall/  she  was  a  BabjrloDian  goddew  (Ista^, 
and  was  worshipped  bolh  aa  the  author  of 
proeication  and  as  a  aonice  of  Bueoeaa  In 


She  was  "  the  oueen  of  heaven,"  to  whom  the 

women  of  Israel  made  moon*shaped  cakes  and 

poured  libations  (Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17),  thus 

doiiiij  prie\(niH  dishonor  t!>  him  who  is  the 
tnic  and  only  "  King  of  henven"  (I)iin.  iv. 
37). 

The  latter  wa.s  also  a  goddw*.  though  the 
word  in  the  Authorized  Version  Ls  uniformly 
mistranslated  "grove."  It  always  means  a 
■latue  or  image,  usually,  if  not  always,  of 
wood.  These  the  Isrtieliles  were  dirccteii  (Ex. 
zzziv.  18)  always  to  cut  down,  vet  tlierc  was 
one  1b  the  houaeliold  of  Qideon'a  father  (J udges 
tL  S5),  and  almoet  their  fliet  Idolatry  was  to 
wotablp  Baalim  and  the  Ashtarolh.  From 
time  to  time  it  reappears  in  the  history  of  both 
the  southern  and  the  northern  kingdoni.  Even 
Asa's  mother  had  nmde  "  an  alKiminable  im- 
age for  A.shcrri"  {HI.,  a  horror),  and  for  this 
juBtly  lost  her  position  a-s  queen-mother.  The 
form  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Ashera  is 
not  Icnown,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  it  was  sensual  in  the  extreme.  Whellier 
Ashera  was  another  name  for  Astarte  lias  not 

Jet  been  determined.  Atprvsent  llie  evidence 
I  rather  against  angr  identification  of  the 
two.  (Cf.  Scholz,  (TNwmfiCww/,  Regensburg, 
1877.)  V. 

Ash-Unui,  one  of  the  divinities  introduced 
hf  the  Hamathites  when  thej  settled  in  de 
populated  Samaria.  Some  identify  it  with 
thePaaof  the  (}redca(t  Kings  zvlL  80).  C. 

Ash'-ke-Ion,  or  As-ke-lon,  a  seaport  town 
10  m.  n.of  Oaza ;  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 


Philistines  (Judges  i.  18) ;  the  Urthplaoe  of 
Herod  the  Great.    Many  ruins  on  ita  aite  hear 

witness  to  its  former  importance.  C. 

Ash'-U-roth  (Judges  ii.  18 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  8, 
etc.)b  the  i^ural  form  of  AslMoretii,  and  tlie 
one  more  commonly  used  ta  the  eariler  part  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  corresponding  to  1 
plural  of  Baal.   See  AaHsna. 

fiee  AenntA. 


Ash  Wednesday,  the  iKginning  of  T-ent  in 
the  lionian  and  Knglisli  dnin  hes.  Hiiue  the 
custom  in  itic  Uoni.-m  Church  was  to  except 
tlie  Bunciitys  from  the  obligation  of  fasting, 
Gregory  the  Great  fixed  the  Wednesdsy  of 
the  seventh  week  before  I-^ter  ss  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fast,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
40  days  of  real  faating.  On  this  day  iCU  the 
custom  in  the  Boman  Church  (ilBotf  aa  enrly 
as  lOfll)  to  put  ronspcrsted  ashes  upon  tlie 
head,  in  memory  of  the  transltoriness  of  life, 
with  special  prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Tlie  puasagen  of  Scripture  read  are  Joel 
it.  19-18.  Ibtt.  ^.  16-81.  F. 

F(H'  AHifKFi.oy. 


Askew,  Anne,  English  Proti-stant  martyr  ; 
b.  at  8lallingborougn.  near  (Jrinu>bv,  15^1  ; 
burned  at  the  stake  at  Smithlkld  (London). 
July  16,  1540.  Hhe  was  highly  educated  and 
particularly  well  read  in  the  Bilble.  She  mar- 
ried Thomas  Kyme,  of  Kehwy.  and  had  two 
children  by  him,  but  was  subsequently  di- 
vorced. In  March,  1545.  she  was  imprbioned 
for  having  denied  transubstantiaiion.  Tiinhop 
Bonner  released  lu  r.  Arrested  again  llu'  next 
year,  she  was  e.viiriiiued  and  cruelly  racked, 
and  finally  cxecuferi.  (See  her  touching  ac- 
counts of  her  trials  in  Fo\e,  ArU  and  Montt- 
nuntt,  ed.  Townsend.  London.  184^  vol.  v.. 

pp.  sn-sm.) 

As-OMHda'HHian  evil  genius  or  demon  men- 
tioned In  the  later  Jewish  writings.  In  the 
apocryphal  hook  of  T(>l>it  (diup  vi.,  vii.)  he 
Is  rep'rejuintcd  a-H  ^laying  the  seven  fiiiccessive 
luuihands  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Itaguil.  In 
the  Talmud  bo  is  a  prince  of  demons,  and  is 
said  once  to  have  driven  Solomon  from  his 
kingdom,  but  was  afterward  com{K'lled  to 
work  on  the  temple,  and  did  so  noiseleMly, 
thanks  to  liis  my.steriou.s  stone  Shamir.  C. 

Aapergillam,  a  brush  in  the  Roman  Church 
for  sprinkling  noly  water  over  objecta  to  be 

blessed. 

Aspersion.  See  Baftism.  • 

Ass, «  domcatle  animal  highly  vained  and 
greatly  used  in  the  East.   In  its  wild  state  it 

was  Intractable,  as  represented  in  Job  (xxxix. 

5-S),  Imt  after  SolomonV  il.iy  wu.'*  m  \  c  r  used 

for  \s  Lirlike  purpo^(e.s,  and  lirtn  e  /eehuriah  lix. 

9).  ill  i>r((lii-ting  our  I.nrd  jl"  a  lowly  king, 
i  represeuts  him  as  riding  upon  au  ass.  The 
I  f  ulflhnent  ie  reooi ded  in  Matt.  zaL  11.  0. 

Ass,  Feaat  of  the,  a  popular  scriptural 
i  plav  of  the  Middle  Ages,  desigiu'd  to  bring 
vividly  iK'fore  the  mind  of  the  jn-ople  tho-se 
scenes  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  8i«  plays  a 

Krt.  At  Koueii  the  principal  part  w"^  Ihe 
(tory  of  Balaam's  aas,  which  was  made  to 
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speak  and  prophesy  of  ChriHt.  At  Beauvais 
it  WM  the  journej  of  tlie  bolj  family  to 

AMasaitu,  a  Rocn-t  militarr  and  rdit^ious 
•ect  fornitni  in  Persia  and  Syria  during  the 
lllhcenturv  a.i>.,  fminikd  by  AtKlalliih  ibn- 
Maimtiu  iCadali,  a  I't-rsian  iiuigi,  who  be- 
lonu^iil  to  the  IshinacHteM,  a  brunch  of  the 
Bhiitos.  (Stio  PsBBlA.)  They  believed  in  and 
practiced  tlie  MCnl  aMMMoation  of  alt  ene- 
inia*.  Their  power  was  brokea  in  Penia  in 
1956.  but  tl  is  ballavad  amaH  bodlca  of  them 
atill  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Brria. 

AiMbarg,  Rosamond*  Juliana  von  dar, 

b.  at  Eigeostedt.  near  Magdeburg,  Nov., 
1673;  from  ber  Petersen  the  Cbiliost  (q.7.) 
claimed  to  have  received  visions  of  the  future 

•world  ;  after  IT'W  slic  is  \inhcard  of. 

Assemaani,  a  family  of  United  Haroniten, 
of  whom  four  are  famous  scholars.   1.  Joseph  | 
Simon,  b.  at  Trlp<ili,  Syria.         ;  Htudied  at 
tlw  Maronite  Cjllegc  ul'liome.  and  d.  there  &n 
caatjDdiaa  of  tba  Vaticaa  Librarv.  Jan.  14, 

entinth  Vatieana,  Rbme.  1719-28,  H  vols.  (4 

rirts) ;  Italiea  Hittorim  Script ortjt,  17RI-58. 
vols.  ;  Kalendaria  /s>  ■/<•<[>  I'nirfrnyr,  1755. 
9  vols.    3.  Josaph  Aloysiiui,  his  l)rotlH>r  ;  b. 
•(Tripoli,  1710  ;  (I.  as  professor  of  Hvriac  at  J 
Rome,  Feb.  9,  1783.    Author  of  C'^t-}  I.itur-  ; 

f'etu  UniferM  EreUtia,  17UM5H.  13  vols. 
8taplia:i  Svodios,  oou»in  of  the  preceding  ; 
b.  at  Tripoli,  1707  ;  d.  at  Rome  as  archbishop  ' 
of  Apamsea  (in  partihtu)  and  custodian  of  the 
Vatican  Library.  Nov.  24,  1782.  Author  of 
Acta  Satutfrvm  Martimtm  Orientalium  et  (k- 
tUeiUaUuin,  1748,  »  vola.  4.  Simon,  b.  at 
Tripoli.  March  14,  1749  ;  d.  at  Pafliia  as  pro- 
feasor  of  oriental  langua>;cs,  April  7.  1881. 

'Aaaoat,  that  act  of  tlie  mind  by  which  we 
pccept  any  proposition  as  true.  It  is  a  neccs- 
aary  part  of  Judgment,  for  if  you  tako  away 
from  JudnMnt  affirmation  or  donJal,  iiotli- 
ing  renaloa  but  •  almple  oooceptlon  without 
logical  value.  Asaent  is  Uie  consequence  of 
a  coovlctlon  of  the  understanding :  consent 
arisea  from  the  state  of  the  dtH{K>>4it  iun  and  the 
will.  The  former  accepts  what  is  true  ;  the  lat- 
ter embraces  it  an  both  true  and  ^ood.  C. 

^f*"'"**'  Praabytarian  Ohoroh.  See 
Punvnmiair  CHimana. 

AsaumpUo  Mosis  {A^numption  of  Mou*), 
an  apot;rvplittl  book,  quotwl  by  Jiule  in  verse 
9  (according  to  Origem,  laleiy  liiscovi  rKi  in 
fragmentary  condition  and  edited  by  (Jcriani, 
1861.  Baa  FmwwmAgHA,  Am  Avocxy- 
na. 

Aaa— piMoB  of  tfia  Maaaad  ▼brain,  Faast 

olj  held  on  Aug.  15,  both  in  the  Greeli  and 
Latin  churches,  comniemoniti>s  tlie  alleged 

S reservation  of  the  dead  IxKiy  of  the  Virpin 
[ary  and  its  union  with  her  houI  in  heaven. 
The  corporal  assumption  is  not  an  article  of 
buth,  still  it  is  generally  bi  lieved.  The  festi- 
val datea  from  the  8th  century. 

AaaoHMM  ofFaitb  to  a  Arm  belief  in  Chiiat 
•ate  ii  teveatod  tn  the  Scriptures,  with  an  «z- 
lAaaive  dependence  on  hin^  fi^r  salvation 
Qbb.  X.  22,  where  Revised  Ver&iou  has  "  fuU 


ncss  of  faith").  It  is  dtatlogltisbed  in  tfaa 
New  Testament  from  the  aaailfWOa  Of  the  un- 
denttanding  (Col.  ii.  I^aodfinmi  that  of  hope 
(Ileb.  vi.  llL  Tiie  aaauiaiiqaor  one'a  salva- 
tion, which  ■  wlial  la  oommooly  meaiit  by  Um 
phnae,  is  to  be  aoajj^tnot  so  much  In  tlw  «vl> 
aenoe  of  r^neratioo  In  a  man's  own  experi- 
ence as  in  the  promises  and  ^rovi.sinns  of 
grace.  In  Rom.  v.  1-10  and  viii.  31-39  the 
strength  and  brigiitncKs  of  tin  Uliever's  hope 
are  made  to  rest  not  on  his  love  to  Goil.  but 
on  Ood's  love  lo  him.  (0.  Bodgs,  Theol., 
iii.,  107.)  C. 

Assyriology  and  tha  Bibl*.  Assyriology, 
in  common  usage,  denotes  that  systematized 
icnowhMlgii  which  is  derived  fron&  the  cunai- 
form  or  wedge-shaped  wrhiiig  of  aoeieut  As- 
ayris  aad  Babyloniia.  Assyria  is  made  prom* 
inent  In  the  name  of  the  »cicnc«— although 
the  Babvlonian  civilization  was  the  older,  and 
aiihoinffi  liiibylonia  controlled  Western  Asia 
lonu;  iilliT  As.^yriii  liad  fallen-  Ixcaiise  the  at- 
tention of  explorers  and  decipherers  wa-s  early 
direi  ied  to  itn-  palaces  and  the  historical  in- 
scriptiuns  of  the  great  Assyrian  kings.  Sioco 
wedge  writing  was  used  in  Persia,  Media* 
Elam.  and  in  the  region  near  Lalte  Van  (Oroo- 
niiali),  Assyriology  is  somctimea  nuute  to  cover 
these,  but  they  are  of  leaa  importaiwe  for  the 
present  purpose. 

Land  and  BupU.—Tbe  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  ris^'  sot  far  from  one  another  in  the 
Armenian  mountains,  separate  widely  in  their 
earlier  eoiirst!,  and  at  length,  after  a  long  and 
gradoal  iipproiM  li.  unite  and  pour  their  waters 
thn)iJKli  eonuuon  rlianuels  mlo  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Tlie  middle  and  lower  eourses  of  these 
rivers,  together  with  their  tributaries,  mountain 
ranges  to  the  east  and  nortlieast,  deserts  on 
the  west  and  southwest,  and  the  Pershw  Qulf 
on  the  south,  form  the  chief  characteristics 
oi  the  Babylonio-Aaayrian  territoiv  and  Its 
boondariea.  Ita  pndae  Itmlta  varied  with  the 
fortunes  of  conquest  and  revolt.  Roughly 
s))eaking,  it  was  about  500  miles  from  north- 
^v(■^t  I,)  stmtliea-*!.  and,  iti  the  widest  part,  per- 
haps UIK)  inile.s  from  east  to  we>t.  inciiniing 
sub?*tantially  what  we  know  as  Mesopotamia, 
in  its  wide  .vense.  Ihonirh  htreiehini;  a  little  ta 
the  ea-xt  of  tht;  Ticrix  and  in  Babvlonia  a  littlo 
to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  one  im- 
portant natural  feature  which  has  greatly 
ehanf,'(  il  in  recent  centuries  is  Ibe  Persian 
Gulf :  in  andent  times  this  extended  about  IdO 
miles  farther  lo  the  northweat  tlian  It  doea 
now.  BothattheEuphrateaaadTlgrlaeiilerad 
it  by  moutha  near  together,  indera,  but  sep- 
arate. The  mud  washed  down  by  these  pow- 
erful rivers  has  filled  up  this  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  gulf,  and  the  waters  have  retn  ated 
southward. 

Assyria  oreupied  the  northern  part  of  this 
territory  and  Babylonia  the  southern.  The 
dividing  line  was  not  fixed  and  ixrinanent, 
but  was  generally  either  the  Turnal,  when  (hu 
Assyrians  crowded  it  down,  or  tlx'  Lower 
Zab.  when  (ba  Babylonians  foreei  it  up; 
botli  of  tliaaa  stnana  flow  into  the  Tigris  from 
the  northeast 

Both  parte  of  tlie  land  were  productive. 
The  climate  was  cooler  in  the  north,  Imt  the 
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ground  woa  sliphtlj'  more  diverslfled,  and  the 
Ittia  more  abundant.  In  the  south,  irrigation, 
nmiM  of  canalfl  led  from  thi.'  ?3uphrateH, 
WH  ft  malD  source  of  fortilit}-.  Wheat  and 
oOisr  ctiUds  grew  plentifully',  the  date-palm 
WW  OQUlvated  everfw^ne  in  Babjlooia,  and 

A  common  desi^ation  for  Babjlonia  in  the 

inscriptions  Ls  "  Shumerand  Akiiad  "—some- 
times "  Akkttd  "  iilonc.  It  is  (jiiitc  likely  tliiit 
Shumer  is  the  siitiie  with  tlie  bihlicil  Sliinar 
(Gen.  X.  10,  xi.  2  sqq.).  The  bniiiidaritt  be- 
tween lliL-sc  tt  rritori(!8,  and  indwd  tlu  ir  rela- 
tive location,  have  been  variouslv  conjcf  tured. 
Perhaps  the  most  likely  view  m  that  Akkad 
was  originally  the  highland  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  mountains  east  of  it.  in  £lam  and 
liadfa^  while  Shumer  denoted  the  plain  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Enphratea,  althotigh 
"Akkad  "was  at  timeaextanded  to  coverall 
Babylonia.  The  "  AockI  "  of  Gen.  x.  10 
seems  to  be  the  Babylonian  city  Affade,  north 
of  Babylon  (raUtMl  also  /^tpjinrtt  of  Anunil.owe 
of  the  twin  cities  inakinu  thi<  Hebrew  Sephar- 
Taim,  which  has  a  dual  trrmination),  and  to 
have  no  proper  connt'i  iion  with  t lie  name  of 
the  territory,  Akkad. 

The  entire  land  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
during  the  period  which  most  concerns  tis, 
wa9  in  the  possemion  of  a  iKople  speaking  a 
language  related  to  the  Hebrew,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Shemltic  race.  The  linguiatic  dif- 
fefences  between  Anyrla  and  Babylonia  were 
slight.  They  used  in  writing  the  same  system 
of  wedpe  sipns,  although  they  simplified  the 
eriginiif  siiriis  in  sliirhtty  dilTerent  w;\y<. 

The  wed^e  signs  were  originally  nidc  pic- 
tures, representing  objects  or  synilioli/iug 
idea.<».  By  degrci'S  their  pictorial  form  wns 
Iwt,  and  tliey  bj'came  conventional  notutiiiiis, 
although  a  suggestion  of  their  lirst  clianu  ter 
is  preserved  in  a  few  cases.  Tliey  are  lioth 
ideograms — i.e.,  signs  for  objects  or  ideus,  and 
phonograms— t.r.,  signs  for  mere  sounds,  like 
the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  except  that,  as 
phonograms,  they  stand  nanally  for  syllables, 
and  not  for  the  component  parts  of  a  syllable. 
The  fact  that  the  same  sign  is  frequently  used 
l)Olh  a.<>  an  ideofram  and  as  a  phonnLMain,  and 
tluit  the  sylhihle  indicated  by  it  us  ii  jdiono- 
gram  lias  usu.illv  no  contiet  tion  in  sound  with 
the  Sliendlir  word  expressed  by  it  a-*  an  ideo- 
gram, and,  f-irtlii  r,  that  some  of  t]ie(>]dest  in- 
scriptions are  written  witli  the  use  of  idi  o- 
grams  alone,  has  led  to  the  ci>nclu»ion,  at  one 
time  almost  universally  accepted  l)y  Assvrio!- 
oglsts,  later  disputed  hotly,  but  still  probably 
correct,  tint  tba  inteoton  of  the  cuneiform 
atena  were  an  eariier,  nou-Hheniilio  tace,  from 
whom  the  Bhemitic  BahylonUns,  palUKM  first 
conquering  them,  learned  the  arts  of  cnriliza- 
t'nn.  This  race  ha.<<  8<imetini('s  been  calle<l 
Shuincrian,  sometimes  .Vkkadiau  :  neither 
name  is  j-i  icntiflcally  establislif-d. 

The  material  upon  wlii<  li  the  si^^ns  are  In- 
scril)cd  is  varioiLs.  Alalm^ter  slabs,  clay  tiih- 
leta  and  l)arrel«,  little  cylinders  of  stone  and 
hematite,  as  well  as  plates  of  bronze,  are  found 
-with  inscriptioos.  The  earliest  component 
parts  of  the  llgna  were  sfmple  lines.  When 
these  Unes  were  made  bj  nrastng  a  flat  s^lus 
Into  day,  one  comer  of  tnla  aank  deeper  than 


the  others,  and  gave  the  mark  the  appearance 
of  a  we<ige.  Hence  the  wedge  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  proper  element  of  the  character. 

Whence  the  Bhemitic  people  of  MceoDotamia 
came  we  du  not  clearly  enow.  The  primitire 
home  of  the  Sbemltea  is  still  under  debate. 
From  whatever  dliteetion  tiMf  entcfod  Jleso* 
potamia.  however,  they  planted  themaelTea 
flrmly  there  and  remained  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  oldest  inoiiuiiients  Ixtoken 
i  ieir  pnsenee  Ciirry  us  back  far  iHyond  the 
tinir  of  .Miraliani.  ^l.u.y  scholars  liokl  that 
n.c.  4(M)()  is  not  Itnt  ri nidte  a  date  ;  this  is  on 
the  autliorily  of  \i'.'>"iiii/iii>,  a  Babylonian 
king  of  the  6th  century  n.r. ,  who  speaks  of 

I  Naram  Sin,  founiler  of  a  certain  temple,  aa 

'  having  lived  ttSOO years  be  fore.  But.  granting 
Nabonidus*  food  Xalth  and  the  correctness  «l 
the  decipherment,  we  do  not  know  the  source 
of  his  infonnatlon.  and  while  the  date  ia  net 
incredible,  it  is  not  yet  eecaiely  cataUished, 
Undoubtetlly  there  were  offldany  dated  reo- 

I  ords,  and  the   Babylonians  tin mselves  en- 

:  deavored  to  ronMrurt  their  own  chronology. 

I  By  means  of  .such  of  these  aids  as  have  been 

I  thus  far  iliseoven-<i,  a.s  well  as  occasional  state- 
ments in  the  later  liislorieal  inscriptions,  we 

I  can  at  leu.sl  .say  that  B.C.  2500,  or  even  8000, 
is  probably  well  within  the  truth  as  the  time 
of  the  )>egiuniag  of  Bhemitic  dominion  in 
Mesopolaniia. 

Aa  already  intimated,  tlio  earliest  monn> 
ments  are  found,  not  in  Assyria,  but  in  Baby> 
Ionia.  The  cities  of  Ur,  Erech.  Larsa,  Nip- 
pur, and  Babylon  itself,  were  already  ancient 
when  A.s.shur,  on  the  we  st  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
btvanie  the  cai>ital  of  Assyria,  and  far  ante- 
dated Calali  and  Nineveli.  As-syrian  culture 
was  derived  from  Babylonia.  This  accords 
with  Gen.  x.  10.  11  :  "  And  the  Kginniug  of 

,  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Ercch,  and  Ac- 
cad,  and  C'ancch,  in  the  land  of  Hhinar.  Out  of 
that  land  he  went  forth  to  Asshur.  and  builded 
Nineveh,  and  Rcholxith-lr.'and  Calnh,"  etc. 

Politically.  Babylonia  and  Assyria  paaeod 
through  TaiHNia  cmngea.  The  eartiest  condi- 
tion appean  to  have  Geen  fl»t  of  independent 
or  semi  independent  cHles ;  gradnally  these 
were  united  under  the  hegenumy  of  one  es|ie- 
cially  powerful.  About  n.c.  2100,  after  a 
period  of  subjugation  at  the  liands  i>f  a  ruc- 
cL-^sion  of  I]lunntic  kings  from  the  mountains 

,  to  the  ea-t\vard,  (' hmuniurabi,  an  energetic 
native  rider,  gained  the  chief  power  and  made 
Babylon  the  scat  of  liLs  government.  Other 
dynasties  followed  his,  until  about  B.c.  1000 
the  Assyrian  power  began  to  overshadow  the 
Babyloidan.  Imu^agan.  priest-piince  of  Aa> 
diur  (c.  B.C.  1860),  to  the  cerlicet  Assyrian 
ruler  known  to  ua.  Itwaanot  very  long  be> 
fore  the  tftio  of  king  was  used  In  Aasrfria.  and 
from  the  14th  century  n.c.  to  the  end  of  the 
7th  As-syrin  was  the  lending  power  in  Western 
Asia,  tlinui.di  with  a  ]ieriod  of  iom]xiralive 
weakness  and  im-tVieieney  in  the  lllliHnd  10th 
centuries,    liahylonia,  meanwhile,  pre.served 

,  her  inde|v-ndenre.  if  n(»t  her  inlluencc,  until 
the  time  of  Ti;:lath-pileser  111.  (n  r.  7:^1).  Ix>- 

f;an  to  revive  less  than  a  century  later,  gained 
orce  with  astonishing  rapidity,  under  intrepid 
leaders,  as  Aamia.  under  weak  ones,  lost  it. 
luhed  with  the  Medea  to  crash  her  tamn 
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Husenfo,  brourht  aiNnit  the  Ml  of  Kfneveh 

(c.  n.r.  W)7  or  806)  and  the  diR<ioIiition  o*  tho 
As-syriaii  empiro  and  enti-n-d  upon  (i  brilliant 

ricriiid  of  (MiKiUi-st,  interrupted  Ity  the  rise  of 
*i'r>^i.'t  imd  tin;  i;.»iit\iri' of  B.ihylon  by  Cyrus 
(B.i\  .Lis),  to  l>c  imii-il.  in  thr  Imnils  of  a 
new  and  vij^orous  race,  under  this  conqueror 
and  hh  mcrr.siK>n. 

The  hiHtory.  of  which  a  rapid  outlhio  h  vi 
JiMlbeen  given,  is  known  to  uh  in  fraf^nu  nt^ 
through  the  Bible  and  the  untrustworthy  re- 
port! of  Qraek  hlitoriaiM,  hot  chictly  through 
the  candform  Inscriptions.  The  dedpher- 
nentof  thflMlMCriptionti,  therefore,  hu  mode 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  ancient  history. 
After  these  ohi  nations' had  passed  away  and 
their  cities  were  hciips  of  for^'otten  ruins,  bits 
of  insrriptlon,  found  by  tfinillLTs,  were 
brousjht,  in  copy,  to  Europe.  The  first  siic- 
Ce*.sfui  attempt  to  read  a  cutR  iforin  inscrijitinn 
was  niade  l)y  <;  F.  Grotefi-iid,  uf  llaii  jver, 
Germany,  in  laoi.  The  inscription  was  a 
•bort  Pcn<ian  one  of  the  time  of  Xerxeci.  Now, 
beeaase  of  the  (lifTcrennea  in  langnage  amon^ 
tiieir  8ubjeetA,  it  was  the  habit  of  thcKe  I^er- 
aian  kings  to  have  inscripdotu  written  in  tliree 
languages,  all  using  candform  airaa.  The 
Persian  inacriplion  deciphered  by  Qrotefend. 
and  othew  wiiich  followed,  became  thus  the 
key  to  thi'  parallel  column.<»  in  the  tri  lingual 
in.s<Tiption<,  and  one  of  these  column.s  was 
written  in  tl»e  Slieniitie  Babylonian,  or 
Syrian,  whieli  hiw  nnloeked  for  uh  so  niuith 
ancient  history.  M '  antirnn.  e  xploration  and 
excavation  hail  iM'gun,  Hlal)s  and  tablets  were 
fObnd  in  great  numbc>r8  in  the  Mesopotamian 
mounda,  the  niAterial  for  the  decipherer  ac- 
eanutbled  faster  than  he  could  read  it.  and 
wo  an  oven  bow  looking  forward  with  eager- 
neaa  to  what  may  be  brou^t  m  bj"  freoh  inter* 
pretations. 

The  contents  of  the  inscriptions  arc  of  many 
diffc'rent  kinds,  sm-li  as  history  mythology, 
Icxicosrraphy,  grammar,  iLsfronomy,  astrology, 
matheutaties,  letters,  and  busioeio  eOOtiaOtS, 
with  poems,  both  epic  and  lyric. 

Among  the  results  alreaxly  gained,  thofw 
which  concern  (he  rrliqion  of  the  Babylonian.s 
and  Assyrians  b  long  to  the  most  interesting, 
though  hot  the  mo»t  complete.  The  religion 
was  substantially  the  same  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  waa  poljrtheiatic  and  idolatrous. 
The  gods  were  amured  in  rsnka  aooording 
to  a  deHnlle  ajrstem.  Different  cities  were  the 
dilef  aeafei  of  the  worship  of  particular  dciiies, 
without  havlnp;  a  monopoly  of  any.  Temples 
were  many  ami  costly.  There  were  well-organ 
ized  iKxIics  of  priest.s.  Ueligion  was  :i  [)res<  rU 
fjict  in  the  minrU  of  the  nib  rx  .V  lar^'e  proiKir- 
tion  of  till-  in.scriplions  auiliiiri/.e  1  by  Baby- 
lonian kings,  a.s  far  as  yet  dlscoi-ered,"  have  to 
do  with  the  building  and  restoration  of  tem- 
ples. To  a  les.s  degree  such  accounts  are 
found  in  Assyria  also.  The  historical  inscrip- 
tions of  Assyrian  kinga  abound  In  rderenoea 
to  the  gods  who  have  setlhem  on  the  throne, 
and  under  whoae  protection  they  flgbt  and 
eonqner.  There  is  religious  literature,  ui  the 
Dana  of  hymns  and  prayers  to  the  god.'*.  Be- 
lief In  the  Hupernatural  of  a  lower  kind  is  in- 
dicated by  the  numerous  incaotatlonak  My- 
thologjr  ia  Krongly  developed. 


Among  the  partlcalar  goda  of  apecial  prom- 
inence, the  triad  consiawig  of  Ann,  Bel,  and 
Ea  must  \ye  name<l  first.  These  were,  in  his- 
toric times,  the  niDst  \\iilely  and  highly  re 
vered  g<Hls  of  Babylonia,  ami  tlieir  worNhip 
pajwed  into  Assyria  an<l  rnaintaiiii  il  it--  pr.ira- 
mence  then-.  Anu  wjis  loftier  tlian  tin  oiher 
two.  the  king  of  the  go^ls,  the  god  of  the 
highest  heaven  ;  Bel  was  the  god  of  for<  e  (his 
name,  the  Hebrew  Baal,  slgnifles  "lord"), 
of  violence,  punishment,  war,  and  death  ;  Ka 
was  the  protecting  and  helping  god,  the  god 
of  wiadom,  the  god  of  life  and  bealing. 
and  aho  tlie  god  of  the  diqptha  of  the  aea. 
The  attributes  and  powers  of  these  gods  were 
not  invariable.  The  priest  or  worshipper 
ea.sily  iLscrib<-d  lo  the  f>artieidar  ^itxl  he  ad- 
dres.'^'d  qualities  and  powers  wbieii  ii»  the  .sys- 
tem would  app'  ar  to  belong  properly  t<i  an- 
oth<  r.  PerhajiH  m  this  fart  there  is  a  trace  of 
early  lix»l  worship,  by  virtue  of  which,  when 
the  several  cities  were  combintd  umier  a  cen- 
tral guveroment,  their  gods  also  were  com- 
bined into  a  group  and  endowed  with  ooni^ 
what  varied  functions.  At  any  rate,  theehar- 
aeteristics  mwtionfd  are  the  preTailiog  onea. 
These  goda  had  each  a  goddeai  aa  conaort— • 
Antum,  Belit,  and  Da%'kitu^  with  mora  or  Ices  . 
intle[>cndent  power — and  each  had  a  son. 
Ii:iinman,  the  weather-gotl.  Sin.  tin  moon- 
god,  and  Shamji-sh,  the  sun-god.  forming  an- 
oilu  r  tiiail.  These,  too,  appear  to  have  all 
hail  corresponding  goddeswu-s.  The  grejit 
g(Mldea.H  Ishtar.  however,  far  «urpjis.s4'd  any  of 
these  in  dignity  and  power.  8be  was  wor- 
shipped in  many  pbces,  and  under  diiferent 
fomu  and  naraoa.  Anoidt,  wife  of  Shamash, 
WM  one  of  theee.  But  labtar  combined  attri- 
btttea  that  aeem  to  oontndlet  each  other.  She 
waa  gnddeiB  of  the  momlng*etar  (Anunit), 
warlike,  severe ;  she  was  also  goddesa  of  the 
evening  star,  voluptuous  and  fniilful.  Prob- 
ahly  thene  eharaeteristics  Iwlongeil  firiginally 
to  different  goddesses,  now  united  in  natIlt^ 
Other  gods  were  Adar,  go<l  of  light,  tire,  and 
fertility;  Nergal,  gol  of  war  and  the  i  liase  ; 
N'abu  (Nelx)),  ir.)il  of  revelali.'in  and  all  wi.s. 
doin  ;  with  corre-spanding  gotidesse-,  and  a 
multitude  of  deities  uf  lower  orders,  down  to 
mere  aerrlog  spirits.  But  iu  the  time  of  the 
later  Babylonian  empire— under  NelHU 
chadnezzar-~tho  ancient  tutelary  god  of  Baby- 
lon, Marduk  (MeradlBeb),  came  to  almost  un- 
equalled honor  and  distinction,  also  under  tiie 
name  of  Bel— originally  distinct  from  Bel  of 
the  earlier  triad,  yet  later  confounded  with 
hmi.    His  <  onsort  was  tlie  goddefts  Zirpanit. 

In  Assyria  tlun-  was  one  deity  not  found  in 
Bat)y|i>Mia,  although  in  nltno^t  ev  ery  oilier  re- 
si>eet  I  heir  worship  was  sulislantially  the  same. 
This  deity,  often  regarded  as  supi  rior  to  all 
others,  was  Asliur,  tutelary  god  of  the  old 
capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  He  retained 
his  place  in  Assynan  regara  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  lateit,  diaapjieeziag  with  the  fall 
of  Nineveh. 

All  these  deftics  were  worshipped  in  temples 
where  their  images  were  plai-ed.  f)(Terin,gi 
were  maile  to  them,  cunsusling  of  animals, 
fruits,  oil,  and  wine.  Of  human  micrihce. 
there  is  no  conlemp  irarv  evidence,  but  Itwaa 
probably  not  wholly  unknown. 
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Auyriotogy  and  OU  IMommiiI  Oeography. 
—In  llM  foMigoias  pancniphi  reference  has 
been  nuide  to  tome  tmm  vit  Aasyriulogy  in 

the  identification  of  citicR.  rivers,  and  cuun- 
tries  ;  others  will  come  hereafter.  Wc  f^ither 
ii  iniiiitK  r  (if  >uc-ii  results,  for  convenience' 
hiike,  unilcr  tlu' ii)x)vi'  heiidinfr.  Vifrorous  at 
tempts  liiivi-  iH'rri  iiiiuU'  to  locatt!  the  "  pnrden 
eastwani,  in  Eden  "  ((i<  n.  ii.  8.  etc.)  in  Baby- 
lonia, al  hough  nu  purallcl  to  Ueu.  ii.,  iii.  lian 
been  found  in  the  inM-rtptious.  Abandoning; 
the  old  attenmCs  to  identify  tlie  Pisou  witli 
the  Indus  or  toe  Ganges,  Havilah  with  India, 
and  the  Giboo  with  the  Nile  (Coah  =  Ethio- 
pia) or  the  Ozua  (Coah  s  the  land  of  the  CoB- 
Heans).  or,  on  the  other  hand,  (he  Pfaon  with 
the  Phasic  (Havilah  =  Colchis),  and  the  Oihon 
witJi  the  Araxes  (Cush  —  Coswan  Inmii.  tlio 
Euphrates  utid  Ti^rris.  Ix'inff,  in  any  i  u.^c.  the 
well-linown  rivers,  tlie  atlvocHtes  of  the  Haby- 
loniau  theories  have  sought  (he  main  "  river" 
(Gen.  ii.  Itl)  in  the  conibinetl  flow  of  the  Eu- 
phrates  iitiil  Tigris  in  their  lower  course.  One 
proposal  liaa  been  to  see  it  in  tlie  Shatt-el- 
Arab,  the  river  in  which  they  now  unite  near 
ttie  Penrian  Gulf,  the  Pison  and  the  Oihon 
being  two  main  mouths  or  two  tributaries 
Imii  the  eait,  while  the  EuphraleaaiMi  TIgTis 
beftm  their  fanetton  are  the  other  two 
"  heads.'*  A  sufflcicnt  unswer  to  this  Is  that 
in  ancient  times  the  Slmtt  el-Arab  did  not  ex- 
ist. The  other  ])roposul  i.s  to  n-irard  llir  main 
river  as  the  l><)dy  of  -water  formed  by  tlie  Eu- 
phrates and  Tiirris  and  connecting  canals,  a 
lit  lie  niirlli  of  Babylon,  wliile  the  Qihon  and 
Pison  are  two  branches  of  the  Euphrates  bc> 
low.  But  it  has  not  been  nuide  clear  that  this 
can  Cixptaia  the  language  of  the  Hebrew 
writer,  even  though  the  *'  Cuah"  of  Gen.  ii. 
18  should  be  identffled  wift  the  JUof  Xash- 
dlin(cf.  Ur  Kaadim). 

Coming  down  to  historic  thaea,  we  find 
mentioa  In  the  inscriptions  of  Persia  {Par- 
tva).  Elam  (Elamtu),  with  8usa  {S/iiuftan, 
i  t.  Neh.  i.  1,  etc.'),  its  capital,  and  Media 
(Mada),  with  Ectiatana  (Afjarntauu  —  Ach- 
metlm,  E/.ni  vi.  2),  its  (  upital,  and  Armenia 
(Untrt'i  —  Arunit.  2  lviiij;s  xix.  87),  and  tne 
hind  of  the  Hittilis  (riiutd),  who,  we  thus 
learn,  as  well  as  from  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, had  their  chief  seat  far  to  the  north  of 
Damascuj— Carchemiah  {Oargamith),  their 
capital,  being  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from 
the  fartttude  of  Nineveh  (modetn  JmnMt). 
The  river  Habor  {Chaimr),  of  %  Kings  ttH.  6, 
is  a  river  often  named  that  flows  into  the  mid- 
dle Euphrates  from  the  northeast,  and  Gor.an 
(Gmunn)  {ib.)  is  a  city  and  district  in  tht;  im- 
mediate vieiuity.  I'tu  s*'  are  but  a  few  of  the 
im])orlaut  identificalions. 

AtnyrirAogy  it  ml  the  E<irly  Chapter$  of  Oen- 
eft*.— The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  had 
narrativcH  of  the  creation  agreeing  in  some 
respects  with  those  of  Genesis,  but  differing 
wholly  in  the  relation  of  ittiXf  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  earth  and  Its  Inhabiunts.  The 
gods  tbemsclvas  emene  from  chaos,  showing 
a  lade  of  that  dfsiniiiifnation  between  deity 
and  the  world,  and  that  complete  power  of  the 
deity  over  the  world,  which  are  so  marke<l  in 
Genesis. 

The  JBabylooisn  flood-story  is  much  more 


striking  la  its  resemWanoes.  b  It  the  flood 
appears  as  a  visitation  due  to  divine  wrath  ; 
a  divine  warning  leads  Pir-napithtim,  or  Jlati- 

H't'fni  ( Xisiilhros),  the  Babylonian  Noah,  to 
builil  a  sliip  and  cauw  liis  faniilv  an<i  all  kinds 
of  aniniuls  to  embark  in  it.  Tin-  rainstorm 
comes  ;  everything  is  swallowed  up  exeejit  the 
ship  of  Pir  n"ai)ishtim.  After  a  while  the  ship 
gniunds  on  n  mountain.  At  length  he  sends 
out  a  dove,  a  hwuIIow,  and  a  raven,  and  finally 
\A  able  to  disembark,  and  offers  sacrifice  In 
thanksgiving.  The  absence  of  flood  in  the 
future  tt  promised.  The  poem  is  a  Tigorana 
and  Tivla  coo,  but  fall  of  polythebu.  The 
gods  are  not  united  in  purpose.  Bel  wishm 
all  men  to  bedestroyed.  En  warns  Pir  napish- 
tim.  Ishtar  weeps  over  the  drownetl  multi- 
tudes. They  have  to  resort  to  Anu  to  decide 
the  future.  The  Heb<«w  flood-atoiy  la  loftier 
and  puriT. 

The  >iitnrod  of  Gen.  x.  8  Kqcj.  Las  been 
identified  with  the  Babylonian  Izdubar,  the 
chief  hern  of  a  great  epic,  in  which  the  Baby- 
lonian flood-story  forms  a  canto,  but  tlie  iden- 
tification is  hardly  more  tlian  conjeetuial. 
The  other  early  narratives  of  Genesis  are,  so 
ft^Mjfa  >tj||ws«>t  known,  idttowt  cmicitiainn 

tyn'itti*  and  flu-  Ifdireirg. — Before  pas.Mng  tO 
the  hi.storical  events  whieli  fall  under  this 
lii  jul,  OIK!  great  serviee  of  tlie  euiuiform  rec- 
onis  to  tlie  Hebrew  history  in\ist  Im' nit  iitioned 
a.i  a  preliminary.  Tliey  give  us  a  wi  ll-ehtab- 
li'<hed  chronology  for  several  important  pe- 
riods. The  Hebrew  aocnunts  depend  fo^  a 
consecutive  chronology  upon  the  ages  of  patri- 
arctis  and  other  leading  men.  and  upon  the 
length  of  reigns,  with  no  reference  to  a  flxed 
era.  Thoaeavaat  wproach  to  such  tefincDce 
ia  the  atatcnMiit(l  xu^  vl  1)  that  the  temple 
waa  bant  in  tlie  4fl0th  year  from  the  Exodus, 
but  this  is  exceptional.  Nor  have  we  access 
to  such  original  chronological  reconls  as  the 
Hebrews  kept,  b«U  ou]y  to  u  <  ompurativil}- 
small  numlwr  of  extracts  frdtii  lliem.  .\  sin- 
gle error  in  such  an  extrac  t  luit'lit  iinroduee 
great  confusion.  Such  confusion  ha.«  lu-lually 
been  intro<luced.  One  illustration  of  this  up 
pears  in  the  fact  that  between  Jehu  and  Atha- 
liah  (whose  reigns  began  together,  2  Kings  ix. 
z.)  and  the  fall  of  Bamaria  (3  Kings  xvii.) 
(here  appear,  bv  adding  the  regnal  years,  to  be 
1<(5  jein  for  Judah  aind  on^  144  for  Israd. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  imrtoua 
ways  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  ;  but  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  in  the  inscriptions  a  much 
greater  nmoimt  of  chronolojiical  material,  in 
a  form  antetlating  by  many  eeuturies  our  old- 
est Hebrew  mss.  i'or  BaLylon  we  have  list.s 
of  kings  and  dyna.stie.s  with  the  number  of 
years,  giving  us  an  outline  <>f  the  history,  with 
breaks,  it  is  true.  from  about  n.c.  2800  to  b.c. 
647 ;  also  a  sort  of  chronicle,  extending  from 
B.O.  747  to  667,  giving  the  order  of  the  kiogn. 
the  date  (tf  Ihor  accesalon  and  death,  wtth 
aomelnportiiiAeventa:  also  some  fh^pncnta 
of  annan  from  kings  of  the  6th  oeotniy  b.cs.; 
besides  these  manv  contract  and  other  boalncsa 
tabh  ts  dated  by  the  year  of  the  reitrning  kfau|: 
For  .V.ssyrl''.  we  have  flu-  Kjnihym-i  'tin'tn,  a  IM 
of  uiticials  wtio  gave  names  tu  (he  sucoeasifn 
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yean  (cf.  the  Ronmn  ronsuh)  Thin  list,  in 
Huvcral  copies,  in  cuulinuous  from  c.  u.c.  900 
to  u  c.  866.  One  copy  coutains  brief  Iiistori- 
Ml  noteH.  There  is  aho  a  "  Hyncliruniatic  Lis- 
tory"  of  .\ji.syria  and  Babylou,  cov«liog  about 
B.C.  1450-850.  BaidM,  wc  have  extniided 
mumIs  from  llw  most  noted  kiugs.  Finally, 
Ui0  pnotioe  leea  once  la  tlie  Old  TMtameiit. 
of  connecting  an  event  irith  one  loar  nreocd- 
injr  it  in  time  (viz.,  the  temple  buildiDg,  cf. 
abave).  is  not  infrequent  in  Awyria.  and  in 
one  important  caAc,  tliat  of  Nabonidiu  and 
biii  reference  to  Naram  Sin— see  alxjve— i.s 
found  ill  HiibylDnia.  Not  onlv  have  we  from 
all  these  sources  rich  ulironofoglcjd  material 
for  relative  dates,  Iml  we  have  the  mcaus  of 
fixing  certain  poinU  absolutely.  Claudius^ 
FtdMBf.  the  figJiiUan  mathematician,  as- 
tmnomor,  and  getMpvphcr  (2d  century  a.d.). 
Gonpiled  a  list  of  Babylonian.  Greek,  and 
Rdouui  ral«r>  from  B.a  747  to  bis  own  time. 
The  Batityknrfia  Hat  of  kings  and  duodde. 
already  referred  to,  coincide  witli  this— tlie 
one  for  1 OO,  the  other  for  (JO  years.  The  agree- 
meut  is  close.  .Vi^iiia.  Ptolemy's  "  Canon,"  so 
called,  makes  8!iri;<jii  Ix'jfin  to  rule  over  Baby- 
lon B.C.  709.  Ti>u  Assyrian  Sargoncotunicn-il 
Babylon  and  annouturd  liimself  as  kiiifj  of  it  in 
th;it  ye.ur.  Thus  tlu;  .Vs>yriaa  EiM>nym Cation 
is  ti.v'(:(l  at  B.C.  7U9  -Sargbn'.s  \  'Mh  year  as  king 
of  Assyria.  A  hietorlcu  liot<'  in  tlie  Epon^m- 
Canon,  54  years  earlier,  speaks  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  the  month  Sivan.  which  nas 
been  identified  with  the  eelipee  of  Jitoo  Iff, 
B.C.  768.  In  the  Babylonio  Assjrrfau  dm* 
nology,  then,  we  have  a  welcome  guide  and 
corrective,  amid  the  in  rplexities  of  the  more 
mfnm:r<'  jind  imperfi  rt  llchrew  dates.  It  does 
not  .solve  all  ditHculti<'.s,  hut  it  does  give  some 
firm  ground  on  which  to  procccil. 

With  tlilH  prt'iiuiinary  statement,  we  pas.s  to 
|UT)R-  pardciilar  cvenls. 

The  llel)revv8and  the  Shemitic  Babylonians 
came  from  the  same  stock.  Their  language 
and  many  of  their  usa^c.'t  and  ira  litions  show 
dose  resemblance.  They  ^cnn  to  have  re- 
mained together  longer  than  the  other  brandies 
cf  the  fuuly.  It  is,  tJaerafore,  not  surprUiw 
that  we  should  find  the  namtlves  of  OeneaiH 
painting  to  Babylonia  as  the  early  home  of 
Abraham,  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  Abra 
liam  came  from  I'r  Juijulint  (Urof  the  ("lial- 
dees),  according  to  G.  u.  xi.  2s.  ill,  xv.  7; 
Neh.  ix.  7.  The  onlv  known  Ur  situated  in 
the  territory  of  the  ChaMeans  i^  the  vi  nerahle 
city  of  Uru,  lying  on  the  right  bank  ot  the 
Euplirates,  far  below  Babylon,  whoso  site 
now  bears  the  nama  Jfuaauviu:  The  identiti- 
eatlon  of  this  with  the  UbHeal  Ur  Kasdim  has 
been  disputed,  but  the  arguments  against  it 
arc  not  conclusive,  and  no  other  satisfactory 
IdentiflcaUon  lias  been  moposed.  We  are 
ttereloro  entitled  to  hold  that  the  Hebrews 
were,  from  the  biginning  of  their  history, 
under  the  influence  not  only  of  the  conuuon 
stock  of  Shemitic  endownn-nts,  customs,  and 
beliefs,  but  also  of  those  that  were  sjK'<'itically 
Bahyl  )tiiari. 

After  tJie  Hebrew  migration  from  Ur,  the 
first  known  conlacl  between  them  and  their 
former  compatriou  is  that  recorded  in  Gen. 
sir.  This  ehapier  lefaMei  the  mmmBiig  es* 


cursioiiuf  four  Baby  loidan  kings  Into  the  terri- 
tory lying  east,  .south,  and  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  involving  Abniham,  especially 
through  his  relationship  with  Lot.  Buch  au 
expedition  is  of  a  piece  with  what  wc  know 
of  the  later  usage  of  the  Meaopotamian  kings, 
and.  If  the  records  lure  to  be  believed.  Sargon 
I.,  mnj  centuries  earlier,  had  repeatedly  led 
au  amnr  to  the  nioBnldati  coast,  and  even 
reached  the  island  of  Cypnis.  Therefore  tlie 
lack  of  reference  in  the  cuneiform  records  to 
this  jjarticular  expi  ditirm  il(«s  not  make  it 
incretlible.  Lo<jking  ciosciy  hi  the  biblical 
account,  we  tind  that  t'liedorlaomcr,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  leader  among  the  four 
invatling  kings,  is  cHlled  "king  of  Elain." 
We  know  that  the  £lamitrs  at  different  |XTiods 
had  a  foothold  in  Babylonia.  One  of  thorn 
periods  was  that  of  Audumanehundi,  wtio 
conquered  Erech  B.C.  2286  (according  to 
Ashurbanipal,  who,  in  the  year  b.c.  660.  fixed 
the  dale  as  "  1685  yean  before").  Anotlier, 
somewhat  later,  wee  that  of  Ktuhtrmqbvk, 
who  conquered  Larsa.  Both  of  these  names 
agree  ^\  itii  that  of  Chedorlaonu r  in  the  former 

1)art  Uvuilur  Chcdor),  and  "  Laomer,"  in  its 
lebrew  form,  nearly  agrees  with  Ldgamuru , 
known  to  Ik;  the  name  of  an  Elamiiii-  gcnl. 
Cheilorlaoiner,  then,  although  not  yet  identi- 
fied, bears  a  name  entirely  suited  to  his  na- 
tionalitv.  "  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,"  has 
been  plausibly  identified  with  Eii  Akii,  sun 
of  Kudurmabuk,  and  vit-ssai  king  of  Lonut. 
Am-aphtl  is  very  liitely  the  mutilated  form  of 
Chammuimbl,  who  beoime  the  supreme  ruler 
of  Babylonia,  witli  his  capital  at  Babylon 
(which  was  in  "  Shinar,"  mentioned  Oen.  xiv. 
1).  Thus  either  an  id<'ntilicaiion  or  a  piirtial 
explanation  is  found  for  each  of  the  names 
except  that  of  "  Tiihil,  king  of  nations." 
Probably  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  na- 
tions" is  ri'ally  a  corruiition  of  somi' proper 
name  indicating  Tidal's  home,  but  nothing  is 
as  vet  known  of  him. 

Betiides  the  evidence  that  such  an  expedition 
is  intrinsically  credible  and  the  explanation  of 
most  of  the  names  of  the  invaders,  the  date 
of  tlw  ooeuncace.  mm!  hence  of  Abraliam'e 
■ujouroln  Canaan,  and  even  of  his  birth,  ie 
approximately  fixed  with  a  good  ilegree  of 
probaliility  i  fnr  tln!  recent  disovcry  of  lists 
of  Baliyloiiian  kings  and  dynasties  \ni\H  the 
date  of  Chanimurabi  (.Vmraphel)  alxiut  B.C. 
2100.  His  alliance  with  (  liedorla.nner  and 
the  others,  for  u  western  foray.  \\  us  doubtless 
Ixifore  hi'i  niiUstcry  of  Babylonia,  since  he 
overthrew  tho  dynasty  of  I^rsa  to  make 
Babylon  the  capital.  A  little  earlier  than  B.C. 
2100  would,  then,  be  a  probable  date  for  the 
foray*  and  at  this  time  Abraham  was  living  in 
Canaan.  If  he  had  recently  come  there,  aa 
the  preceding  dMpten  would  seem  to  indicate^ 
then,  since  be  wasTB'Teais  old  when  he  left 
Ilaran  (Gen.  xii.  ^  hb  birth  In  Batqrloola 
would  fall  somewhere  about  b.c.  2175. 

For  miire  than  1200  years  after  .\l>r:ilu||n 
we  hear  nothing  of  cmitaet  U  twi^cn  llu'  lle- 
hrew.s  ami  their  Siieiuitle  bretiaeii  on  tho 
lower  Euphrates  and  the  rigris.  For  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  time  tiie  Hebrews  weru 
in  Egjfi,  and  for  another  part  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  decline  of  power  on  the  part  of 
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both  Rabylonfans  nn.l  Assyrians.  The  recent 
difw  uviTV  at  Tt'll  t  l  Ainarm,  in  Epypt,  of  cu- 
neiform (abkls  from  the  ir)tli  Cfutury  ii.C, 
with  letters  from  Hubylonian  ami  oitu  r  Asiatic 
rulers  to  Egy()tian  kini;s,  trivcs  us  a  liint  of 
light  that  may  yet  be  cxixcted  on  the  Hebrew 
hutory  during  this  interval.  In  the  9th 
century  B.C.,  however,  the  might  of  Calah 
and  Nineveh  began  to  reai»ert  itself,  and  the 
kings  of  AxayriA  bqpm,  as  of  old,  lo  reach 
oat  •Iter  tbo  spoils  or  conqusst.  AAumanr' 
pal  (B.C.  885-860)  was  the  int  milf  tonold- 
able  monarch  in  this  new  era.  It  Is  from  him 
that  most  of  the  alabaster  slalKs  with  baa- 
reliefn  and  iu.s(Tii)lious  date,  which  have 
found  a  place  in  many  American  museums. 
But  it  was  re.«erve'd  for  tiis  son.  Shuhnan- 
nnhiin'il  (Slialmuneser)  It.  (htii u^;^',')),  i,,  make 
himself  especially  felt  wi-si  of  the  Kuphratcs. 
He  crossea  that  river  repeatedly,  and  became 
a  terror  to  the  smaller  kings  and  princes  in 
tlw  OrODtes  valley,  down  as  far  as  Hamalh, 
and  even  to  the  fierce  and  aggressive  kingdom 
of  Damascus. 

It  was  In  therfirth  jnrof  tboieignof  Bhiil. 
naoaaharld  II. — i.e.,  b.o.  684— that  he  came 
across  the  river,  and  encountered  a  lengue  of 
kingA,  apparently  under  the  leadership  of 
Dad' ill ri  of  Damascus  (=  Henhaflad)  ;  IIic-kc 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  Irchuliii  t-f  Haniiith, 
airainst  whom  8hulmunu.sbari  l  dim  [•-ri  his 
main  attack.  It  was  really  a  t  onimon  cause 
for  lliL'se  allied  iirince.".  Hamntli  was  u  kind 
of  outp08l.  If  that  fell,  they  would  all  sulTer. 
Shalmauashartd  records  the  names  of  the 
allies  and  the  amount  of  tiieir  contingents 
Among  them  appears  ** AdiOHtbbtt  mat  &r- 
'lai,"  who  has  been  veasoiiably  kleatifled 
with  "  Ahab  of  the  knwHtisb  had."  The 
two  personal  names  agree  phonetically'  in  He- 
brew and  Assyrian,  and  although  -S»'r7(/i  i.s 
not  elsewhere  found,  and  the  first  .syllable  of 
TitraA  (Israel)  is  lacking  in  Sir'lni,  this  ab 
brei'iali>'ii  is  a  .simple  one,  and  in  nihi  r  re- 
spects tlu'  similarity  is  viry  closi — m  Uing 
simply  till!  rtdji-(ti\('  eniiiiii;  in  As.syrian. 
Moreover,  the  probabilitiis  are  all  in  favor  of 
Ahab's  uniting  with  other  princes,  to  the 
northeast  of  him.  in  order  to  keep  the  dreaded 
Assyrian  at  a  distance.  It  is  true  tJiat,  as  the 
iDcurskm  of  Cbedorlaomer  is  known  to  us 
only  from  the  Bible,  so  the  cammin  of  8bal- 
manashnrid  XL  Is  reported  by  the  ui^cripllons 
alone.  This  does  not  make  it  unlikely  that 
the  rofen-nce  i.s  here  to  the  biblical  Ahab. 
The  Bibk-  tells  us  lu.iliiiig  nt  of  this  As- 
syri.ui  king,  and  yet  we  know  tliul.  lir  founlit 
with  Henhadad  and  Hazael.  and  ri'ceived  trib 
ute  from  Jehu.  The  biblical  rcKord  is  not 
exhaustive.  There  i.s,  however,  strong  cir 
cumHtanlial  evitlence  In  the  Bible  favoring  the 
view  here  taken.  The  surj)rise  one  feels  at 
*  Ahab's  lenient  treatment  uf  the  conquered 
Benhadad  (1  Kings  xx.  80-84)  is  certainly  di- 
minished when  we  team  that  both  were  threat- 
eged  by  Ai»jrrian  invasion,  and  had  good 
ground  to  forget  their  (luarrel  and  combine 
against  the  common  foe.  Perhaps,  tdo,  the 
large  number  of  chariots  assigned  tf>  Ah:ili  in 
till'  .V^syrian  rreonl  2(KX>  will  seem  more 
credible  when  it  is  remembered  that  Ahab 
IbmI  twioe  defltated       dmniled  Benhadad. 


and  doubtles.s  enrichml  btmsclf  thereby  with 
ail  kinds  of  warlike  einiipnient.s.  It  is  to  bo 
observed  that  while  Sliulnianasharid  claims  a 
victory  over  the  allies,  be  does  not  apjw  ar  to 
have  followed  it  up  ;  and  this,  too,  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  silence  of  the  liooks  of  Kings 
in  reganl  to  him.  Indec<l,  the  only  real  reason 
for  doubting  that  Shulmanasharid  hen-  speaks 
of  the  biblical  Ahab  is  that  Shulmanasharid's 
sixth  year,  when  the  battle  a^dnst  the  allies  (at 
Earkar)  was  fonsfat.  Is  b.o.  eS4.  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  tnuutional  chronology  of  Kinga. 
Ahab  was  long  dead.  In  fact,  tbu  Is  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  the  Assyrian  dates 
enable  us  to  correct  the  Hebrew. 

Shulmauiisliarid  II.  spejtks  further  of  having 
in  his  cigbleentli  year  crossed  the  F.upliratis  for 
the  sixteenth  linic,  defeaterl  ('lunii-'  ilu  iHaznel) 
of  I)anm.s4>us,  and  n-ccived  tribute  from  "Jmia, 
sou  of  Omri."  Although  it  is  nuleworthy 
that  Jehu,  who  di  sl roved  the  house  of  Omri, 
should  be  called  his  son,  yet  such  was  Otnri's 
fame  that  "  laud  of  the  house  of  Omri"  is  a 
standing  designation  of  Northern  Israel  among 
the  As^yflana,  and  these  paid  little  attetjion 
to  changes  of  djmasly  among  remote  pi oiilcs. 
The  term  means  no  more  than  "  successor  of 
Omri."  Serious  objection  cannot  be  made  to 
the  identiticntion  of  thewc  two  princes  with  the 
IIa7.a<'l  of  2  Kings  viii.  stm.  and  the  Jehu  of  3 
Kings  ix.  sqq.  The  traditional  chronology 
is  again  corrected,  for  the  eighteenth  yi  ar  of 
ShuhnauH-sharid  wius  H.c.  842.  This  must  have 
been  ul  the  very  Ix  ginning  of  Jehu's  reign, 
when  internal  affairs  alworbt'd  him,  and  be 
bought  off  the  A.ssyriana  by  a  handsome,  if 
not  quite  voluntary,'  present. 

For  the  next  important  cootact  of  which  we 
know  details  we  must  come  down  100  jcars. 
Tukulti -pal -eghnrra  (TIglath  -  pileser)  III. 
reigned  in  Aasyria  B.C.  745-727.  He  Is  the 
first  Assyrian  kin^'  named  in  the  IJil'le  (9 
Kings  XV.  2t».  cf.  1  Chron.  v.  2«.  2  (  hion. 
xxviii.  20).  lie  is  identical  with  "l*ul,  king 
of  Assyria"  i2  Kings  xv.  19.  cf.  1  Clin  n.  v. 
26),  although  the  Hebrew  writers  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  A'ot  only  do  Assyrian  history 
and  chritnology  leave  no  room  for  Pul  as  a 
scporatc  king,  but  there  is  jHJsitive  proof  of 
the  identity.  Tiglath-pileser  (Chron.,  h'ss  uc- 
cunitely.  Tiglath-pilneser")  XII.  leils  us  in 
his  own  Inacriptlona  that  lie  conquered  Ul-insir 
of  Babylon  (b.c.  781).  and  Itinuieif  flssumtd  the 
sovereign  power  of  Babylon.  Ptolemv 'a  Can- 
on makes  one  /'I'/v  .«  the  slirces.sor  oY  Uklo- 

zir  :  tlie  ]?.iliylnni;in  list  of  kingM  (ref<  rred  to 
abiAi  I  (  tils  'liim  while  the  Hab\  Ionian 

clirnni<  )e  (!iKo  referrc<l  to  above)  calls  him 
'}'»A/>i(-i  <ii-iK/iiirnr.  This  king  was  evidently 
kn  iwn  by  two  names. 

We  learn  from  the  inscriptions  that  he  in- 
vaded northern  Syria  between  B.c.  712  iind 
740.  received  tribute  from  Mtuieliinniii  (iU  tax- 
hem)  of  Samaria  in  78t),  devastated  Qiiead  and 
upper  Inael  (Ckililec)  in  784,  and  made  ex- 

f coitions  against  Damascus  in  788  and  783. 
n  the  first  of  these  compaigns  he  spi-aks  rc- 
prati  illy  of  A/ariah  of  .ludnh  as  an  ally  «if  Ilia 
foes,  hut  not  of  any  tlirect  cnntnet  with  him. 
This  accords  with  what  w<>  know  of  .-V/iiriuh 
and  Jotbam.  his  son  and  regent,  who  were 
powerftil,  eOldent  raleia      Chion.  xxvi.. 
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rxvH.),  The  campaign  of  B.C.  738  w  the  one 
refirml  to  undtT  tae  niiine  of  Piil  (2  Kiiijjs 
XT.  19.  cf.  1  Chron.  v.  26).  Thiit  of  h  r.  "iU 
in  the  one  undertaken  at  the  rt<iiif?,t  of  Ahuz 
(SKiogs  xvi.  7  bqij.,  of.  2  Cliion.  xxviii.  10 
■qq.).  when  he  was  thrt  iiteiied  by  Uu-zin  of 
Damaiwus  and  Pekuh  of  Itsraci  (t»ce'al.'>o  Isaiah 
▼n.  1  sqn.).  Tiglutb  pileacr  savn  that  he  re- 
ceived tnbate  ttomlMuhmi  (Ahaz)  of  Judah, 
and  also  that  he  killed  Mmeha  (Pcknh).  the 
king  of  '•  the  land  of  the  house  of  Omri,"  and 
act  M  «■*  (Ilo^iiea)  in  his  place.  In  other 
worda,  Tijluth  piiescr  fnllille<l  liir*  prnmiM-  to 
Ahaz,  at  leiunt  in  pnrt,  hv  fonn  iitiii;:  ci^  il  <li.s- 
cord  Id  Israel,  and  iillyinc:  himself  with  con- 
spirators (i-f  2  KiiiL"*  XV  'M))  He  turned  to 
Dain.'i'^eus,  and  after  tw  >  vears  enn(]uered  it 
and  killed  Kezin.  SL-veral  of  the  forp!;oinir 
Btiiii  in'  nts  Involve  niiMlificutiun  in  the  biblical 
chrooology.  but  do  not  therefore  become  un- 
Iniatworthy. 

FrolMbly  Pekah,  an  ambldoiM  Uog,  had 
dlKontlDQed  the  pajmcot  of  tribute  exacted 
ftom  Mcnahem,  bo  that  Tiglath  pileser  not  only 
wt»  enriched  by  Ahaz's  tribute,  but  also,  in 
fulrtllinp  the  wLsh  of  Ahaz,  was  takin<;  ven 
geance  on  his  own  iiccfmnt.  and  securing'  a 
more  tractable  rider  for  Isr  id.  '3  Kinirs  .xvii. 
4  seems  to  .sliaw  that  Iloshea  paid  tribute  an- 
nuallv  until  wdl  Into  the  idgn  of  Shnlman- 
asharid  IV. 

In  S  Kiiqpi  XT.  we  have  the  first  mention  of 
that  oomoion  usage  of  the  A.<«yriaD  kiop.  to 
■ecare  thoroagh  conformity  to  their  will  on 
the  part  of  subjacated  peoples  by  meaoB  of 
exile  (trecM  98).  It  to  mora  nilljiUaatrated  a 
little  later. 

Tiglath  pneaer'aaon  and  succemorwa*!  Shul- 
manaaharld  (8halnianes4  r)  ini-nti')tied  in 
2  KingH  XTiJ.  8  as  huvin!^  <iillknlty  with 
Hoshui.  This  king's  reijcn  was  brief,  and  we 
know  little  of  it.  His  sueces.sor  was  Slior- 
Xikiii,  or  S.'<iin;iih'  (S:iri;oi!),  (n  c.  7'?"2-Tor(), 
and  his  rei^n  was  fatal  to  the  existence  of  tJ»e 
northern  kinurdotn.  We  learn  from  his  in 
scriptions  that  while  Shalmancser  besaa  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  tlie  city  did  not  fBll  until 
after  ShalmaatMer's  deatL  fiargon  was  not 
the  son  of  Shalmaneeer,  bat  he  had  the  ()uali- 
ticM  of  a  ruler,  and  showed  Umaelf  a  powerful 
and  skilful  monarch. 

Tiie  deportation  of  theronqnere  l  Tsrnelites 
a  practice  already  referred  to  in  liie  c  ki-  of 
Tl!Ilatll•pile^'er,  and  (he  c-stabli^linn  nt  of  (mI,)- 
nists  from  distiiiit  rcLrions  in  tie'ir  placi-  cJ 
Kings  xvii.  I5,  :J(;.  is  amply  eoiitiriiied  from 
the  inscriptions,  Surgoti  says  :  The  city  of 
Samaria  I  Ij^-sieged,  I  captured  :  'i7,2H<")  of 
his  inhabitants  I  carried  away  ;"  and  again  : 
'*  In  their  place  I  settled  llic  men  of  the  couu 
tries  I  had  conquered. ' '  Tltere  are  in  his  rec- 
ords other  refereooes  to  eneh  tvansplantfaigs. 
although  the  names  of  the  cities  given  in  3 
Kings  xvli.  24  are  not  mentioned  by  him  in 
this  c'ontii'cli  >n.  He  tells  ns,  h'uvrviT.  that 
he  traiisportril  i-.ipi i vi's  frotn  Hahylonia  to 
Syria  (in  721),  an  1  that  in  7','o  lie  confuiered 
Ilainalli,  soliiat  Hain  ith,  .Ss  pharvaiiinaneient 
tiipjNini,  innd'Tn  Abu  llabba.  north  of  IJaby- 
lon).  and  Cut  ha  ni  idem  Tel  Ibrahim,  east  of 
Babylon)  are  natural  sources  for  such  enforcer! 
ccrionies  (of  Ata  we  know  nothing).  The 


work  of  transplanting:  was  not',  however,  done 
once  for  all  As  late  as  715  tiud  Sar<:on 
bringing  coioni.st.s  to  "  the  laud  of  the  house 
of  Omri,"  or.  as  it  runs  in  a  parallel  inscrip- 
tion, to  "  the  city  Samaria." 

There  is  also' indirect  oonflrination  of  the 
provision  made  by  tergon  for  the  relijKioua 
needs  of  the  new  settlers  in  Bamaria  (8  KInga 
xvii.  2{^28).  in  the  atatement  made  in  one  «f 
hia  inacriptiont  thai  he  sent  priests  to  another 
body  of  enforced  oolonLtts,  "  to  teach  them 
the  fear  of  God  and  king  ;"  this  may  well 
have  Ix-eti  \iU  pnu  tice,  for  tie-  sake  of  making 
the  colonists  fe<  l  at  home  and  .siife  in  thi  ir 
new  svirroundinirs 

The  .seventeen  years  of  Sarron's  rtdgn  were 
years  of  n-stless  activity.  Anioni:  liLs  campaigns 
we  ma^  notict;  that  against  Ga/.a  (120),  whoso 
Eevptian  allies  under  S<ibi  i  (Mo,  better  Heveh, 
2  Kings  xrti.  4)  he  defeate<l,  and  captured  the 
city,  and  parHenlariy  that  against  Aahdod 
(!Jlt),  which  gives  oQoaalon  for  tlwonly  men^ 
tlon  of  Sargon's  name  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Isa.  XX.  1).  He  fought  with  Mnrtlukpal- 
idilina  (Merodachhalanan)  of  i^bylonia,  in 
731,  710.  and  7t>«,  bt-eominir  tioal  victor  in 
this  htst  yi'ar.    He  died  in  7(>5. 

Sar^Kn'  N  son  and  succcs-sor  was  Sin  nr/it  /r/nr 
(Sennachcril)).  who  reigm-tl  B.f.  7t>."MtHl. 
'I'hree  points  are  here  of  special  interest  :  his 
Mimpnign  agitinst  Phcvnicia,  PhilLsiia.  and 
Judah,  his  conquest  of  Merodachbaladan,  and 
his  death.  3  Kings  xviii..  xix.  (cf.  Iso. 
XXX vi.,  xxxvii.)  relate  the  tribute  paid  by 
Hezeklah  to  Sennacherib,  the  subsequent  ap* 
pearanoe  of  an  Assyrian  detachment  beforo 
the  wails  of  .Jeru.sale*m  summoning  the  city  to 
surrender,  Hezekiah's  refusal,  in  accordance 
with  till- exlmrlaliuns  of  Isaiah,  the  approach 
nf  the  Ktliiiipian  arniv,  anil  the  Assyrian  re- 
treat after  se  vere  loss  bv  what  ap[K  iirs  to  hav^ 
Ihm  II  a  pestilence.  This  campaign  is  reporled 
at  length  in  tlic  inscriptions,  h  sr-ems  that 
the  whole  Pluenician  and  Philistine  coast, 
which  had  recognized  the  supremacy  of  8ar- 
gon,  declinetlto  sid>mil  to  8ennaclierib.  Sen- 
nacherib  marcheil  with  a  powerful  anuiy  tO 
Pha>nicia,  and  thcnoe  down  the  coast,  reach- 
ing a  point  some  distance  sonth  of  the  latitude 
of  Jerusalem,  Ihuli,  the  king  of  Ekron.  waa 
friendly  to  As.s>'ria.  bnt  had  been  de|K>sed  br 
th  •  nnblrs  and  |wopli\  and  smt  1o  1  le^i  kiah  at 
.Ieros,alr;n  for  sjifc  ki-i-piiiv'.  The  neighbor- 
hood  nf  the  .\ssyriaM-;,  hie.vevir,  was  too 
threati  nitiL.',  .luduh  was  dev:istaied,  antl  ,Iern- 
■alt  in  bl  u  kadwl.  Accordingly  I'adi  was  sent 
back  from  Jerusalem  and  reinstated,  while 
Hezekialj  paid  a  h»'avy  tribute.  The  com- 
bine«l  armies  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  came  out 
against  SennacherTb.  doubtless  in  league  with 
tlie  coast  cities,  but  were  defeated  in  battle, 
and  the  Assyrian  army  marched  home  with 
its  spoil. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  campaign  was  not'dl- 

rertly  again>t  Jerusjdem,  and  tlmt  He/.ekiah 
liiinsidf  was  partly  aci  iaiiilubh'  fer  beiiiu  in- 
volved in  it  by  allowing  liin>s-lf  to  be  en. 
lanirleil  in  the  poliiieid  strifes  df  lii^  iieiLrhlKirs. 
The  ap|irii.iv![  nf  ihe  Klliinpim  artiiy  is  ex 
plaiiie  1  snnu'whjil  more  fully,  and  we  are  ablo 
to  uiulersiand  iK'lter  the  referenci-s  to  E-.:vpl 
in  the  words  of  the  itahshak,  when  with  tlio 
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Turtanu  am]  the  Rab«ari.M  l>c  was  wnt  Co  de-  ' 
m<iud  the  Kurreiidcr  of  Jeriisiilun  (2  Kings 
xviU.  17  sqq.  Thtfsi-  thrcv  words  are  titles  of 
high  Assyrian  ofticials,  and  not  proper  nanifc). 
The  payment  of  tribute  in  sutliciout  cviih-ncr 
tluil  Seniuclierib  had  Um  adviuttagr.  but  tin- 
iBsoripiioui  make  aomemloaof  any  capture 
of  JeruMtlem,  and  tbua  silentlr  agree  with  the 
Bible.  The  iiniouut  of  the  tribute  is  stated  (2 
Kin^s  xviii.  14)  at  :}<)U  tali  nls  of  Bilver  and  30 
Liili  utH  of  goUl.  riic  Assyriun  acrcuiint  makei^ 
it  WN)  i;il,  tits  uf  eiivor  and  30  of  gold.  It  has 
Ix-cii  mailt'  i  xtrt'iru'ly  likely  tliat  the «liffi  n  ru-c  ' 
in  the  niiriilHT  iif  the  talenltt  of  Kilvcr  is  due 
to  a  ditlL-ri-uci-  in  tlic  talent,  the  Bab^  Ionian,  in 
which  the  Assyrian  reckoned,  being  to  the 
Hebrew  as  8  to  8.  DilHculties  greirter  than 
tbis,  however,  arc  presented  at  some  poiota  of 
Uie  oamparifloii.  Tlut  AssTcian  aoeoont  men- 
tlons  the  tribute  of  Heiekuh  at  the  ver^  end, 
after  the  cani|Mii^n  is  over,  while  the  Ilebrew 

fmlH  it  before  the  formal  deumnd  that  Jeruna- 
eni  siirrt'iidLT.  Probably  one  uf  tu  n  cxpliina- 
tioii8  is  to  be  adopted.  £ilher  the  tribiiie  was 
uctiudly  sent  when  the  Assyrians  tirst  earne, 
atconiiianii-il  liy  P.uli,  the  captive  klni;  of 
Ekroti,  uinl  llii-  Assyiiuii  record  put  it  last  for 

!;rcaier  effect,  or  tiie  jtrc^nl  position  of  versi-K 
4-19  Is  not  dironologically  accurate.  These 
fWWS  are  probably  not  an  original  part  of  the 
main numitive oi  Kiiig»  x vliir,zi]t.,aud  while 
tliey  oertainljr  refer  to  the  same  campaign, 
may  not  iuife  been  inserted  in  the  actual  oider 
of  occurrence.  Probably  the  former  possi- 
bility accounts  most  cosily  for  the  farts.  An- 
other dinicidty  is  tlur  atwence  from  the  .\s- 
syrian  a<-<-«iiiit  of  any  mention  of  (he  pe«ti-  i 
lence  (2  RiiiL''s  \ix.  '.','>).  But  the  inscri|>lion.s 
give  no  re.isoii  sit  all  1  .)r  the  Assyrians'  r<  turn 
williout  a  followiiiL:  ii[)of  their  advantage  iu 
the  Imltle  with  the  Eijyptiaus.  Tlie  pi-sliience 
*s  certaiidy  more  credible  than  Herodotus' 
story  that  Uie  Aisyriaoii  were  defeated  by  the 
SgypUaos  bneansB  Udd  mice  had  eaten  'tbcir 
hows  and  qoiven.  Another  difficulty  is 
chroaolo|riear.  8  KinfszviiLlSpotsthecam- 
naiga  of  Bennacberibni  the  fourteenth  year  of 
HetelLiah's  reign.  Verses  9,  10  say  that  the 
rfegeof  Samaria  bei^'an  in  Ile/ekiah's  fotirth  | 
year,  and  ended  in  ids  sixtli  yeur.  The  siege 
of  Samaria  look  nhue  u.r.  724  722.  Accord- 
ing \o  this.  Hezekiali  s  first  year  woidd  have 
Ik'Cii  u.c.  727.  and  his  finirtet'tilli  yr.ir  n  r.  714. 
Iliit  Sennuxherib  did  not  jihcend  the  llirono 
till  705.  and  the  Syrian  cam|mign  was  in  701. 
It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  mis- 
tnlte  either  in  "  the  fourteenth  year"  of  verse 
14.  or  in  "  the  fourth  year"  and  "  the  sixth 
year"  of  verses  9, 10.  Tlie  latter  aitf  the  more 
lilMly  to  be  in  error,  the  crofts -dates,  fljchig  an 
event  in  one  Itlngdom  by  the  year  of  a  reign 
in  the  other  kingdom,  Ix  ing  more  liable  to 
confusion  than  thos<'  based  on  actual  records 
of  tile  kingdom  concerned.  In  this  case, 
Hm-kiah's  lir.<t  voir  w.is  nr.  714-715.  and  he 
was  not  on  tlie  tlirDiic  when  .S.miaria  fell. 
Other  dinicullies  are  removed  by  this  view, 
sticli  as  the  remarkable  inference  from  2  Kings 
xvi.  2  and  xviii.  2,  that  Ahuz,  dying  at  'M, 
left  n  son  S5  years  old  ;  and  (in  part )  tlie  great 
mxB&m  of  r^jnat  yean  in  Judah  over  those  in 
Isnel  betwnsa  Jniu  and  Hoihea  (see  abow). 


It  is  hardl}'  doubtful  that  Sennacherib  was 
indin-ctly  responaibk:  for  the  emboMy  of 
Mero<lachbttladan  to  Heseklah  (2  Kings  zx.). 
Maiduk-ixU-ifMitut,  a  rtstleas,  vigorouv  Baby- 
lonian prince,  had  given  Sargon  much  trouble, 
and  been  at  length  defeated  by  him  b.0.  9W. 
One  of  tlM  same  name  had  paid  tribute  lo 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  B.C.  781.  Sennacherib 
had  defeated  him  in  n.c.  704.  The  final  over- 
throw of  liis  power  was  in  n.c.  7Ut,  Now,  it  is 
evjileni  iliat  it  was  important  for  liim  to  secure 
as  niiiny  allies  as  jjossible,  and  it  is  (juite  prob- 
able that,  hearing  of  Sennachcrib'.s  aiiiiude 
toward  llczekiali,  ^lardukpaliddiua  triinl,  by 
pretending  interest  in  bis  health,  to  gain  Itis 
adlieiWDOe  in  tlie  desperate  struggle  he  uimself 
was  making,  or  about  to  make,  with  the  As- 
.syriao  king. 

Tiie  murder  ttf  Bennacheiib  Kings  xiz. 
87)  Is  refatfed  in  the  Babylonhui  cbvonioe  sev- 
eral times  mentionwl.  Only  one  SOU  is  n* 
ferred  to.  and  the  name  oi  this  son  Is  not 
given,  but  he  apparently  headed  a  relM.liion. 
The  language  is  :  "  In  the  month  Tcbet,  on 
tlie  2Utli  day,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
hi.H  .son  in  a  revolt  killed."  Evidently  many 
pei-soiiH  were  conn  rncd,  fur  Esarhaddon,  who 
M'cured  the  throne  after  some  week*'  struggle, 
pursued  an  army  of  the  rebels  and  conquered 
them  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  (Urartu  ss 
"  land  of  Ararat,"  2  Kings  xix.  87). 

AAiur-aeh  iddina  (Eaauiaddon),  who  reign- 
ed  B.0.  661-968,  appears  to  have  oome  Uitle 
into  contact  with  Judah,  although  he  was 
an  enterprising  and  successful  mooarcb,  vrho 
niuiii  his  jHnver  felt  as  far  lus  the  Miditcr- 
raiuiin,  and  ewti  inio  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Judah  seein.sto  have  given  him  no  occa.sion  of 
ho9itilitie8.  Maniussth  was  ou  the  .Judican 
throne  when  Ksarbaddon  be«.'an  to  r(  ign.  and 
outlived  him,  and  in  a  lit>t  of  wci^tcrn  kings 
tributary  to  Ebarhaddon  we  read  the  munoof 
"  Jfinn^/ii.  king  of  ttie  land  of  Judah." 

The  name  .'iMur-&mi^j)0l<sqnand«ucco8sor 
of  Esarhaddon)  does  not  appear  under  ttda 
form  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  there  are 
probably  two  or  three  references  to  his  achieve- 
mcnts.  '  One  is  in  Exra  Iv.  10,  where  "  the 
great  and  noble  .\snajiper"  (or  "  Osnappar" — 
u  mutilated  [orii\  i)[  AKhurbftrtipul)  in  taid  lo 
have  brought  cajjtivcs  from  "'  tne  Elamilcs," 
among  many  otiicr  Eastern  i>coplc8  ;  Ashur- 
banipal  was  the  cou(|ueror  of  Elam.  Anoilur 
is  iu  2  C'hrou.  xxxiii.  11,  where  it  is  baid  that 
"  the  Lord  brought  npmithem  the  captains  of 
the  ho.st  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  took 
Manassch  iu  chains,  and  bound  him  with  fet- 
ters, and  carried  liirn  to  Babylon."  The  sit- 
uation is  most  easilv  explained  by  what  took 
place  about  the  pUdcUe  <k  the  reign  of  Ashnr* 
banipal.  Babylonia  waa  at  this  lime  subject 
to  Assyria  and  governed  by  viceroys.  The 
V  iwroy  Shamait/i-i/nim-ukiti,  who  was  a  brother 
of  .\slnirlwnipal.  hail  rebcllcii  aiui  trinl  to 
nuike  himself  inde(Kndcut.  The  rebellion 
was  put  down,  and  Ashurlmnipal  himself  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  Babylon  thereafter, 
probably  holding  his  court  tljere,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  Bhanuishshumukin  bad  en- 
deavored, like  Mardukpaliddina  liefore  him, 
to  enlist "  the  kings  of  the  West  land  "  in  hia 
catiae^  carrying  on  hitriguea  oven  with  Ethk»> 
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pi*.  PtoImMt  Mamuidi  lud  been  In  aome 

war  impKcatea.  and  c.  b.c.  747  had  been  aeized 
and  brought  to  Axhurfaanipal  at  Babvloo.  It 
Is  curious  that  we  have  a  clode  parullel  to  the 
Amvrian  king's  mild  treatment  of  him,  hi  the 
way  in  which  the  same  A^thurbanipal  treated 
Nccho  of  Egypt.  We  reail  that  Shnrludari  and 
Nit  hi  witc  sfizc;!,  boutid  hiiml  i\iul  t":>ot  with 
iron  bands  and  iron  fetters,  in  <•  msi  quence  of 
iiiipp.)scd  comnlicity  in  rcbi  llion  and  that, 
after  tbejr  haa  been  brought  to  NiooTeb, 
Necho  was  aent  back  in  honor,  with  emy 
token  of  rojal  favor.  8tiU  another  reference 
to  AahuilMDfpars  conquests  is  found  in 
Kaham  UL  8-10.  when  the  fall  of  No  amon 
^ThebeaX  which  ARhurbanlpal  accompliahed, 
w  por1ni7(vl  in  a  few  rivld  lines.  Tliese;  refer- 
ences only  hint  at  the  power  of  one  of  the 
most  niriiuKie -nt  and  fonnidnbliB  moaarchs 
of  Itir-  iincieiit  world. 

(jiiit"  apart,  from  the  military  power  and 
the  lu.xury  of  .VHiuirbanipui.  we  owe  him  a 
debt  of  pr.ititii'le  for  hi*  literary  zeal,  and  all 
the  ninre  heatu.ie  this  did  not  take  shape  so 
much  in  fi7!<tering  original  talent,  as  in  the 
careful  collection  and  iweierTation,  at  least 
in  copy,  of  the  treaaafet  of  Babylonian  lit- 
cmtim  and  adenoe,  idmj  of  than  of  very 
andant  date.  He  aet  apart  Taat  imma  for 
librailea,  and  the  clay  tablets  found  by 
thousands  anioni;  the  niin.s  of  his  palacw  are 
one  precious  .source  of  our  knowl 'dire  con- 
ecriiin:;  the  history,  the  beliefs,  the  tniditioijH, 
and  the  usages  of  tlie  earlii-r  centuries. 

A-'^hurbjinipal's  reign  did  not  continue  later 
than  B.r.  62fl,  and  perhaps  endwi  sooner. 
Weak  princes  follow(Hl  lilm.  The  empire  was 
gradually  and  yet  cpiickly  disintegrated.  In 
B.C.  607  or  006  Nineveh  fell  under  Uie  com- 
bined power  of  the  Babyloniana  and  the 
Medea.  Tlie  rapidly  derewpad  atrangth  of 
Baby  I  in  betsame  aoddcnly  n  terror  to  the 
world,  as  that  of  Afwvria  had  been.  The  first 
and  principal  mime  which  we  here  encounter 
is  tliat  of  Xa^ii-ku'lurri  uMur  (Nebuchadrez- 
zar—  less  correcflv  Nebuchadnezzar),  who 
rei|rned  b.c.  tlDt-oO'l. 

Nabukuiliirri  nsur  wils  the  son  of  that 
Nnbu  juil  ug'i r  (^\\ht)\y.)hi-<s<\r )  nf  Habylon  who 
was  one  main  agent  iu  the  overthrow  of  Nine- 
veh, and  ho  wa.s  a  proved  Holdicr  and  general 
before  his  father  died.  Xothiu  interrupted 
hb  career  of  conquest  after  heUGnme  king 
until  tiM  end  of  hla  reign.  Hitaowgy.nwift- 
neaa  and  rdentlaaaneas  were  as  neat  as  Ihoae 
of  Ashurtnuipnl  is  Ids  prime.    He  wa.s  also  a 

frreat  builder;  eren  Anti-Ijebanon  furnished 
TMi  with  timber.  He  '.vas  imlcfatii^able  in 
the  em  t ion  and  iiiloniiin  iii  of  jialaet:  and  tem- 
ple. Almost  ail  his  itiscriptioiis  yet  found  are 
concerned  with  tliitii^.s  like  these.  Thus  far 
no  in  till  It)  lias  birti  dis<;overe<l  in  anv  of 
them  of  the  defeat  of  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Ivinirs 
X\W.  7),  of  the  humiliation  of  Jchoiukim  of 
Judah  (rerses  1  sgq  ),  of  the  flret  plundering 
of  Jerusalem  ana  the  carrying  away  of  Jc- 
hoiaohin  iko.  S97  (reraea  10  aqq.)^  norof  (he 
final  two-Tcnca'  ai^  of  Jeraaaleni  in  the  ttme 
of  Zedekfah.  ending  in  its  fail,  destruction 
and  loss  of  inhabitants,  n.c.  586.  although  the 
historical  character  of  tli'  se  evi  nts  is  biyond 
qtiesUoD.   The  Babylonian  sound  of  his  gen-  ' 


eral'a  name,  ITeboanidan  (tliam-ttrySMiiul^ 
is  too  plain  to  need  comment. 
An  historical  fragment  which  haa  come  Into 

our  hands  from  tid.s  nign  aids  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  prophetic  pa-ssaije.  This  fra|^- 
ment  telLs  us  that  Nabukudurriusur  was  m 
Kirvpt  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  (B.C.  TiftH), 
and  defeule.l  a  kiiii;  whtwe  t.anu',  thontrh  im- 
perfect, is  prolmbly  the  equivalent  of  ■"  Ama- 
sis. "  It  was  to  this  campaign,  probably,  that 
Jeremiah's  prediction  reiers  (Jer.  xliii.  0,  10),' 
that  Nebucbadreuar,  king  of  Bab^  Ion,  shall 
•et  up  hia  throne  npon  the  atoncalud  by  Jens 
miah  "  in  the  mortar,  in  the  hrickworfc.  wbidi 
is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  bouse  in  Toh- 
panhes"— in  the  extreme  northe«Bt  of  Egypt 
iCf.  Km  fToi.ooY  .\ND  TiiK  BiBi.K.)  Nebu- 
chadie/zar's  presence  in  li^gTpt  is  confirmed, 

also,  hy  the  discovery  tlMK  ctinacrihed  qrttn* 

ders  from  his  reifrn. 

His  son  and  Hurri  s--nr  was  Amil-  (or  Aril) 
Mnnluk  (Evil  Merodach),  who  reiffned  n.c. 
561— %fi<»,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon  and 
dated  tablets  from  bia  reign.  %  Kings  xziv. 
27-.%  relate  his  kindnaaa  to  the  Captive  king: 
Jehoiacbin  of  Judah. 

The  last  Babylonian  kinff  before  the  Persian 
conqneatvaa  Jrate*«i«W(d(RaboBidos).  and  he 
reigned  1I.C.  85S-(n8.  It  la  he  who  gives  the 
date  of  Naraiu  Sin,  son  of  Sargon  I  ,  as  8200 
before  his  own  time.  He  was  apparently 
neither  very  effl<"ient  nor  very  politic  Tho 
annals  of  his  reign  which  we  jun-ssexs  and  a 
poem  celebrating  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over 
Habylon,  indicate  that  especially  by  inatten- 
tion to  customary  religious  cereini>nie8  he 
fail>il  \<i  c/mciliato  the  priests.  He  is  not 
menu  i^i'  .i  in  the  iiible,  and  is  of  consequence 
here  only  liecause  the  inscripliouM  referred  to 
explain  the  circumstances  of  Cyrus'  victory, 
and  beeanae  Nabonidua  waa  tlie  fatlier  of  &^ 
ster  timr  (Biiahafiitarj  of  Dan.  r. 

Belshamaor  aecms  to  have  never  been  the 
formal  king^  but  ho  wits  hLs  father's  general, 
and  p<ipular  with  the  army.  .Vft:  r  Hiihylon 
had  tallcn  and  Natx)nidus  wils  tak'  ii  prisoner, 
he  held  out,  in  a  forlilied  part  of  the  (  ity,  for 
three  or  four  months,  until,  on  the  luirht  of 
the  11th of  March««wan,  (October-November). 
B  C.  538,  hLs  citadel  was  taken  and  he  himsidf 
killed.  The  native  Babylonian  dynasty  thus 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  Fenian  race  took  the 
lead  in  Western  Asia. 

Kwtuk  (Gjyni^  waa  the  benditary  nriaee 
of  Aman,  or  VMm,  and  aaoended  thentrone 
B.C.  55*^.  Complications  with  Media  filled 
.several  years,  ending  with  the  final  conquest 
of  tiiat  country,  n.c.  550.  But  this  con  1 1  not 
satisfy  .so  enterprising  and  ambitious  a  king. 
In  n.c.  547  he  had  already  inarchi-d  westward 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  .V.-^ia.  ct)n(piere(i  Cra'bUS 
of  lA'dia,  and  capture<l  Sanlis  Kight  years 
of  uninterruptcti  victory  in  various  quartera 
followed,  and  at  length,  in  588,  he  tuned 
toward  Babylonia.  Ute  anobatructed  auceem 
thna  fitf  proves  the  decline  of  Babylonian  * 
power,  and  his  eonqocat  ot  Babjloina  waa 
correspondingly  easy.  He  entered  Bippara 
without  atriking  a  blow  ;  two  dars  later 
Oohryas  occupied  Babylon  ;  Nabonidus  be- 
came a  prisoner  ;  within  a  few  weeks  every 
vcatige  of  resistance  was  gone,  and  Cyruii  was 
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undisj)ntinl  monurch  (if  flu;  vast  empire.  He 
was  not  merely  :i  conciiicrdr.  He  liiul  Ibe  io- 
ItiDCtii  of  •  MHtcsiniiii.  He  was  coDbiderute 
and  politic.  He  paid  all  respect  to  the  usages, 
•nd  especially  the  relijrions,  of  the  BabyioQians 
mad  other  •abhupMea  peoptos.  He  laid  Ui« 
foanditlaoi  ct  nat  giwt  afaiflm  of  g«»«eni- 
aunt  which  Darius  oarried  to  a  Ugh  dogiee 
of  completeneM. 

The  Jews,  lowanl  the  end  o(  the  exile  and 
'later,  rejiardeil  Cyrus  as  their  great  iklivircr 
from  exile.  Lsjiiali  .\liv.  'J8,  xlv.  1  sciij.,  xlvi. 
1  sqij.,  etc  ,  indiratc  the  cxiH'Ctfttions  cnn- 
nectetl  with  his  name.  Ezra  i.  1  sqq.  (cf.  3 
Cbron.  x.xxvi.  'H,  23)  and  vi.  8  sqq.  make 
historical  statements  in  regard  to  his  active  aid 
in  Iheir  rcstoratina.  NoKfeneoce  to  this  pnr- 
tlcuhir  event  is  found  in  tha  laacriplions,  but 
it  ia  of  a  piece  wiihhla  senend  policy.  He 
knew  that  th^  woald  be  more  vduable  sub- 
jects if  Ihcjr  were  livini?  in  their  old  home, 
enjoying  their  old  religion,  and  that  they  were 
not  strong  enough  (n  liv  formidable.  His 
statesmanship  grantt-*!  their  wish,  and  results 
showed  that  he  was  wise.  They  remained 
loyal  subjects  of  Persia  as  long  as  Persinn 
kings  ruled  in  Babvlon,  while  their  relii,nous 
life  was  untrammelled  and  their  usages  undis- 
turbed. 

Troublesome  neighbors  did,  indeed,  'Tex 
them.  Many  of  these  were  foreigneis*  who 
took  advaatue  of  the  fait  of  Judah  to  poawsa 
tbeimdves  oi  valuable  lands.  In  one  one  we 
liod  a  man  with  a  distinctly  Babylonian  name, 
"Sanballat  [=  Sin  ubailit]  the  Iloronite"— 
i.e..  prol)iih!y  one  whose  residence  was  in  Beth- 
horon,  iu  E[)hraim—  plotting  violencAJ  agaij»<>t 
the  returned  exiles  (Neh.  ii.  10.  19,  iv.  1  s«iq., 
vi.  1  s({(|..  etc.).  But  the  Persian  kings  seem 
to  huvu  been  m  suoh  Iwtanciw  pcoteotoiB  of 

the  .lews. 

Brief  notices  must  sufflce  of  the  other  Per- 
sian kings  wha^c  names  appear  in  the  Bible. 
"Darius  the  3[cde,"  of  Dan.  v.  iil  sqq.. 
stmogely  called  "  the  son  of  Ahaauerus" 
(Xonee),  Dan.  ix.  1.  is  not  named  in  the  in- 
serlpclons,  which.  Indeed,  do  not  seem  to 
leave  room  for  htm.  The  Darius  (Hvstaspis) 
who  reigne<l  B.C.  521—186.  and  hfis  left  ua,  be- 
sides reconis  of  le»«  importance,  a  great  in- 
seripiion  carved  on  the  rocks  of  Iklii^Hin,  is 
nil  iitioniHl  in  Ezni  iv.  .'»,  24,  v.  .'i,  vi.  1  mm]. 
(Cf.  Hiiu'.  i.  1,  1-);  Zcrh.  ).  1,  7.  vii.  1.)  lie 
appears  as  the  same  siiga<  ious  and  jubl  ruUr 
that  secular  historv  bos  depicted,  contlrniing 
and  carrying  out  the  promiaies  formally  made 
by  Cyrus. 

The  AAaahioeroeh  (Ahasuerus)  of  Ezra  iv.  6 
and  the  book  of  £sther  is  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius  (B.C.  4fl6-46^  and  tbe  Artachthatlita 
(Artazerzes)  of  Ezra  iv.  7,  8, 11,  28.  etc..  Neb. 
Ii.  1,  V.  14,  etc.,  is  "the  son  of  Xerxes,  Artax- 
erxcs  Longimanu»>(B.c.  464-425).  Ezra  iv.  7, 
8.  etc..  is  thought  by  many  to  refer  to  the  ; 
false  .Smerdis,  the  pretended  brother  of  Cum 
by.s<-.s,  who  in  n.c.  522  reigne<i  ei^jhi  months  ; 
but  tile  difHculty  in  supposing  both  that  he 
had  the  n:\me  Artaxerxes  and  that  Artax«  rxes 
in  the  different  passages  does  not  refer  to  the 
same  persons  is  too  grest.  Finally,  in  Neb. 
xiL  2S  we  have  a  r^ecenoe  to  Darius  Codoman- 
BUS  (^a  tM^mi,  AU  Umm  FenlaB  kli«i ' 


are  known  to  us  mure  through  QflOak  thu 
through  BabyloniiUi  liisioriuus. 

It  is  not  to  be  expicted  (hat  tbe  Old  Tftcf 
ment  religion  should  show  Assyrian  or  Baby« 
Ionian  infloenoeln  any  of  its  csaeatlal  lealans. 
That  the  anoaHoia  of  the  Bebwir  laoe  were 
polrthefats  we  know  fttm  Josh.  zzIt.  14, 16, 
ana  the  iwme  passage  tells  us  that  the  He- 
brews were  inclined  to  fall  hack  into  this  old 
[KuytlH  isni.  This  might  conceivably  reft  r  to 
Araniaan  worship  iu  an<l  atHnit  Haran,  and 
tlie  tf  rnii.'tun  such  Kacht  1  brouirlit  witli  her 
(.Gen.  xxxi.  19  sqq.),  which  were  highly  rc- 
ganled  by  many  of  the  people  {e.g.,  1  8am. 
xix.  ISsqq.),  may  be  referred  to  this  region. 
But  tbo  golden  calf  made  by  Aarou  at  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxxii.)  and  those  set  u^"  by  Jeroboam  at 
Bethel  and  Don  (1  Kiii^  xii.  2H  sqq.)  suggest 
the  bulla  of  Babylonio-AsCT^rian  worship. 
.These  reminisoenoea  of  an  earlier  age  belong, 
however,  to  illicit  worship.  It  would  not  do 
impossible  that  the  Hebrews  should  have  re- 
tained '■onie  riles,  insliiutions  or  religious 
u.siiges  from  tlieir  earliest  ancestors,  and  that 
llicse  should  iiiive  betii  adopted  into  the  new 
religion  and  given  anew  content  andsignifl. 
cance ;  but  this  subject  has  been  as  yet  too  lit* 
tie  investigated. 

As  to  community  of  religious  ideas,  not 
much  can  be  here  said.  Ihe  Babylonians 
were  marked  by  zeal  for  religion  and  M>ru- 
pulouttie«  in  religious  obeevranos.  Their 
thoughts  of  the  gods  were  rivld,  and  tbera 
exist e<l  among  tbema  consciousness  of  depend* 
ence,  of  need,  even  of  sin,  emlxKlied  in  their 
penitential  hynuis,  which  is  found  nowhere 
els<' <'Xee|>t  ainong  llie  l[el)re\vs,  where  it  ap- 
pears at  once  more  inlelliirent  and  more  pro- 
found. Hut,  BO  far  as  this  betokens  any  con- 
nection, it  is  one  of  kinship  ladier  than  of 

direct  iulluenc*. 

One  of  the  must  striking differraccs  in  relig* 
ious  things  is  thu  absence  among  the  Hebrewa 
of  any  mythology. 

As  to  liUrature,  the  Babjloaiaas  poMeased 
the  art  of  writing  lung  before  Abraham  left  Ur 
ivasdim.  It  has  been  snggeated  that  tbe  old 
Hebrew  olphaliet  was  derived  from  the  archaic 
form  of  the  Haliylonian  signs  for  wonls  iind 
syllables,  but  the  jircKif  .ndvunced  for  tlii.s  has 
not  been  universally  m  cepti  d.  Jn  re>:urd  to 
jKH'tieal  narriitives  whieli  llie  two  rivili/ations 
hail  more  (jr  less  in  eonnnon,  s\:t  \\  a^  tl.i'  sinries 
of  creation  anil  the  llood,  a  direct  connection, 
in  the  literary  form,  can  hardly  be  traced. 
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Aebrology  {tcienef  nf  the  $trtn),  treated  un- 
der two  htwls  :  1.  Judicial  antrol^^ — r.*..  the 
pretended  st  ience  of  the  infliiena;  of  the  stars 
on  terrestrifil  life,  cs|K'(  lally  thai  of  men,  and 
the  art  to  determine  for  each  individual  the 
state  and  quality  of  thi.s  intiuence.  3.  yht- 
vral  (utroUjgy—i.e.,  the  prinliction,  by  means 
of  the  stars,  of  the  coming  of  natural  effects, 
Mndn,  etc.  Astrology  n'uched  !!•  colmina- 
twa  at  the  tioie  of  the  Benaiwanoe,  and  its 
prot«Mon  wen  oonanlted  about  evemhing. 
Prinoea  and  popes  («  jr.,  Sixtua  IV..  Juflos  IL, 
Leo  X..  Paul  IIL)  put  imfilicit  faith  in  it ; 
Luther  and  Mclanchthon  believed  in  it ;  medi- 
cine was  built  up<i}n  it ;  but  it  gradually  lost 
Its  hold  as  true  science  spread. 

Astraa  Jean,  Roman  Catholic,  pbjslcian 
and  profeMor  of  wedMne  fai  Fkm ;  1».  at 

Sauve,  in  Languedoc,  France,  March  19, 
1684  ;  d.  in  Paru.  May  5.  1766  ;  published  at 

Hrn.*«;l3,  in  1753.  bin  C<mj<'-rt u r<'ji  nur  let  Me. 
moiret  origiiuiux,  ilont  il  paroit  que  Moyte  g'enl 
lervi  pour  eoiii}Kisfr  Ic  litre  de  la  Genenf.  where- 
in, by  callini:  iittention  to  the  e.xistetico  of 
Elohistic  au'i  .Ii  hoviatic  sources  in  tkue^i<<,  iis 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  EiMtn  and  in 
others  Jehovah  is  the  name  for  Glod,  be  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  Pcntateudial  criti- 
ci.-«ni .  The  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York,  has  a  nqpycf  this  nee  book.  Ha,lK>w- 
baUBTCd  in  the  Mosaic  aotbonhlpw 


Jbrrtnas,  an  inviolable,  holy  place,  in  which 
the  offender  is  safe  against  the  avttngvr.  In 
tlie  Mmiiic  Icjcislation  8  cities  of  refuge  were 
ordered,  but  only  innocent  manslayera,  and 
not  intentional  munlcrers,  were  protected 
thetnln  (Num.  xxxv.  9^  The  Christian 
Roman  emperors  gave  the  ehurdiaa  compr^ 
henxive  rigbt-s  of  asylum  ;  liot  Justinian  es> 
eepteti  those  guilty  of  murder,  adultery,  and 
rape  from  their  i)rote<-tion,  and  the  church 
it-Hclf.  in  the  1.3tb  c-entury.  in  atldition,  high- 
way n^bbt  ry.  The  right  of  asflom  IS  SOW 
nearly  univernally  abrogated. 

At-ar'-ga-tia,  a  Syrian  goddess  not  men- 

tiomd  in  runonicnl  scriptuif.  but  in  2d  Mac- 
cat>»'e.M  (.\ii.  2H)  it  i.x  .'*aid  that  at  her  temple 
in  Camion.  Judas  Miu  e  uIkhis  slew  lUe-and- 
twenty  lliousand  iktioo*..  No  siilisfaetorv 
etymology  v{  tiie  wonl  has  been  discovere<i. 
I  The  Oreelk  and  lioman  writers  rrpri.sriit  her 
I  as  a  flsh-goddess,  the  cause  of  the  .h«  us'  fruil- 
fulncss.  It  seems  likely  that  Ataigatis  wns  a 
name  und<'r  which  the  Syriana  wonbipi^d 
some  modification  of  the  same  power  wliich 
was  adored  under  that  of  Astarte.  She  was 
doubtless  an  oriental  Aphrodite^  and  her  rites 
were  impure  and  sensual.  C. 

Ath-a-li  -ah  [tchom  Jah  afflicts),  daughter  of 
Abab  and  motlier  of  Ahaziali,  fifth  king  of 
Judab.  She  introduced  Baal  worship  iulo 
Jndah,  and  after  her  son's  death  destroyed  all 
the  seed  royal  and  assnmed  the  sceptre.  But 
one  of  the  king's  sons  had  been  preserved,  and 
he,  after  seven  years,  ascended  the  tlirane,  and 
Athaliah  was  slain.  O. 

Athanaslan  Ore»d-    See  Ix  low. 

Ath-a-n& -li-us,  b.  at  .VK  xandria  about  296  ; 
d.  tlitrt-,  Mav  21,  :i7:J.  Hi>  parenU*  were 
Christians,  lie  wji«  tr»iue<l  in  the  l<  urning  of 
his  day,  with  the  added  advantage  of  early  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  was  inclined  to  a  re* 
ligious  life  from  bis  childhood.  He  became 
deacon  in  Alexandria  lujder  the  bishop  Alex- 
ander, and  was  dceely  associated  with  him, 
though  how  far  he  took  part  In  the  contest 
with  Anus  before  the  Coundl  of  Nk»  (936) 
cannot  be  certainly  made  out.  But  in  the 
council  hi.s  work  was  of  the  most  influential 
and  decisive  character.  Iteturned  from  Nice, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine formulated  there.  He  was  advanced, 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  to  the  bishopric 
(June  8.  828).   The  remnants  of  the  Meletian 

Earty  and  of  the  flowers  of  Arius  caused 
im  endlesatHMlllla,  and  are  the  cliief  exuUna- 
thmof htoMnpaMoaalifo.  Heanooeededin 
nvoiiUngflMnoepllonof  Arius  Inio  the  eon* 
SMinion  of  the  dmcch.  but  was  soon  sum* 
mooed  upon  accusations  pertaining  to  his  ad* 
ministration  before  the  emiK-ror.  It  took  him 
a  yeiir  to  8e<;ure  his  actpiiltal,  lielurned 
home,  his  difhculties  coiitiiiu<  d,  ami  in  ',i<V>  he 
was  summone<l  l)efore  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  and 
here  he  was  de|x»cd.  lie  repaired  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  for  a  time  sccrocHi  to  gain  the 
favor  of  Constantioe,  but  Eusebius  had  other 
complaints,  and  Athanasius  was  banished  to 
Treves  (33.")).  He  waa  Undlj  raosind  tasn 
by  OoMtantine  the  fOOiMW,  and  hb  1 
IntliaOeoidaBtdidi 
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unwavering  adherence  of  that  part  of  Chris- 

teudom  U>TiiM  cause.  In  8S8.  aitcr  the  death 
of  C'onstatiiiiir,  Athaiinsiiis  returned  to  Alex- 
andria. Hut  new  ^u■i'll>uti(ln^  were  nm(le  —  <'.<7., 
thai  tu-  was  II  udniinislrHtor,  and  had  cm- 
hczzlc-d  llic  moiu  y  M'lit  Id  tlw  ri  lief  of  the  poor 
by  the  emperor.  Airain  (March  1!*,  840)  he 
was  oblijirfl  to  Jeave  Alexandria.  He  went  to 
Rome  to  tlie  bLshop  Julius,  and  was  viiW  re 
cdred.  Ue  was  present  at  llie  Synod  of  8ar- 
dica,  whteh  recognized  his  right  to  his  see. 
In  S49  be  wu  aMe,  Uiroii|^  a  change  hi  the 
feellDgi  of  the  oonrt  toward  Mm.  to  letutn 
again  to  Alexandria.  The  death  of  Constans 
made  his  position  af^in  insecure,  and  from 
850  to  881  lie  was  asain  in  exile,  the  third 
time.  The  fourtli  exile  was  durin;r  tin  vmr 
3(j2-8«:J.  In  3<S5  he  was  for  tli<-  la.st  time  an 
exile,  and  from  3ti<>  to  his  death  he  remained 
in  Aie.Kandrla,  active  in  the  dnttea  of  Ids 

otiice. 

riu-  i^reatneas  of  Alhaoasius  consists  in  the 
fact  thai  he  saw  the  full  ineauiog  of  the  Arlaii 
morement,  mmI  aiifliDchiD<;ly  re»lsti-d  its  ud 
vanoe  at  whatever  coat  to  himself.  Ue  is 
ideoUfled  with  that  form  of  exprcesiog  tht^ 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  was  adopted  at 
Nice  under  his  inflaence,  that  the  Son  is 
IIomn-oun<m  {i.e.,  of  the  same  sub^tancL')  willi 
the  Fallier.  The  great  doirinalle  idea  under- 
l_vin>i  Ills  treatment  of  tlie  tlicme  i«  tlie  nece.s 
sily  that  God  himself  shmiM  lake  hold  of  us 
for  our  salvation,  wliit  h  n  iiiiin  s  that  Christ 
sliould  be  truly  God.  But  exegelical  and  log- 
ical argument^  were  not  wanting.  Innumera- 
ble icxttof  Scripture  are  quoted  and  enforced 
by  him.  The  various  oonBsqiieoccs  of  the 
Arian  phrase  "  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
uoc'*  are  developed.  It  he  had  a  baglnnlng, 
then  ha  waa  m  oroatnre  and  could  not  be  the 
Oreator.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  here- 
tofore received  in  tliccliureh  is  made  impossi- 
ble, since  it  is  then  comjjoMed  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  .Vn.l  the  very  idea  of  a  medium  for 
the  creation  of  tin;  worfil  is  self-contradictory, 
since  then  a  Ijein.ir  for  the  ereation  of  tiiis  im  - 
dium  is  re<iidred.  ami  another  for  him,  rtr.  ad 
infinitum.  Uuilding  upon  the  word  tton, 
which  he  underxtands  to  indirale  the  true 
inner^trinitarlan  relations  of  the  Ctodhead, 
AtliaaaBius  teaches  tliat  the  6ou  is  generated 
of  the  Father  by  an  eternal  act  nrooeeding 
from  tlie  necemitj  of  his  nature.  TUa  la  the 
Origenistic  idea  reptadaoed.  Upon  this  rests 
the  doctrine  that  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  Father,  and  exi-sts  nith  him— not.  however, 
as  another  individual  of  a  sjK'cies,  but  in  nu- 
merical unity  with  him.  In  his  Chrisiology, 
Atlmnasius  (ioes  not  always  ili-iinL'uisli  clrarly 
between  the  idciis  of  an  assumption  of  hnmuii 
nature  and  of  a  human  ImkIv,  though  at  times 
clearly  upon  the  side  of  thf-  former.   He  thus 

C paired  the  way  for  the  rise  of  Apollinarian- 
i  (q.T.V.  As  to  the  effecu  of  the  incarna- 
tion, Athanasfos  sometimes  presents  the  mys- 
tic idea  that  the  race  is  redeemed  faythemero 
fact  of  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  God  man. 

as  if  this  were  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter,  but  he  elsi-where  emphasizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  atonement,  and  pres<iils  more 
clearly  than  any  other  writer  down  to  the  time 
of  Ansslm  the  obJsoUvo  neimiilir  of  aa  aUms- 


ment  as  a  satisfaction  for  sin.   His  works 

were  numerous  (see  Migne,  Pat.  Or.  XXV.- 
XXVllI.),  the  chief  one  being  the  Omtiotit 
iigtiimit  t/if  A/  itinK,  translated  in  Tlif  J.ifjnin/i)/ 
l/u-  Fatliert.  o.xfnrd.  1S4;S,  2d  eii.,  I,i)i)iiiin, 
18»1.  S<'eaNn  his  UisOtrieal  TracU,  IMl*,  and 
]''i'Uil  h'j.f'l'"^  in  the  same,  18M.  For  his 
life  and  life  worlt  sec  11.  K.  Reynolds,  Atha- 
n<unu»,  London,  1889. 

The  Athakasiax  Creed,  a  long  symbol 
usedsffllln  tiM  wonddt)  of  the  English  Church, 
has  no  oomMedosi  with  Athanasina.  but  la 
fmmded  upon  AvgastiBela  fonia  of  aoctiinal 
statement.  It  treats  of  the  Trintiyand  of  the 
incarnation  and  worit  of  Christ.  The  earliest 
certain  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  ("a  sarins 
of  Arles(50»-ri43).  The  Greek  t'hun  h  In  i  anie 
ac(juain(ed  with  it  about  the  year  1(HM(,  hut 
would  not  receive  it.  Its  author  is  entirely 
vnknowa.  F. 

Athanasian  Creed.   See  above. 

Athflism,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God. 
Tlie  term  has  sometimes  been  misapplied,  as 
when  the  first  Christians  were  cailed  atheista 
because  they  denied  the  gods  whom  the  state 
wonhlpped.  But  there  have  been  and  there 
are  those  who  absolutely  deny  that  there  is  a 
divine  being,  or  that  the  human  mini  (  nn  dis- 
cover whether  there  is  or  is  not  .sin  h  a  heiiig. 
VV  hat  is  called  practical  atheism  i<  l  ut  a  be- 
lief, but  a  mode  of  life.  Alisohit.'  atlnism 
has  no  logii'ul  bat-is.  It  can  br  jusiiLid  only 
by  infinite  knowledge.  The  univers*^'  must  bo 
scanned  in  all  its  len^li  and  breadth  before 
any  one  can  say  there  is  no  trace  of  God's  ex- 
btence.  Equally  presumptuous  is  it  to  deny 
tliat  God  can  be  known,  for  this  limits  alika 
homan  attalnmHut  and  divine  fwwer.  B« 
who  asakca  mich  a  denial  determines  befove- 
hand  what  advances  In  knowledge  man  can 
make,  and  he  also  assumes  that  he  knows 
what  an  infinite  mind  is  ciipuble  of.  But  the 
(onfideiiee  of  atheists  is  usually  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  their  logical  force.  (Sec  Flint's  Anti- 
ifui.ntir  77l«0rMt.  Edinburgh  nnd  London,  fld 

ed.,  1H85.)  0. 

Ath-e-nag'-craa,  a  Christian  apologist  of 

tlu-  'M  century,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
exirpt  what  is  derived  from  the  two  w-orks 
btariiig  his  name  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  (Eng.  trans.,  A>i(j-J\trrric  Fnthrrr,  ed. 
Coxe.  Chr.  Lit.  Co.,  New  York.  vol.  ii..  129- 
lfl2.)  Thesci  are  a  plea  for  the  Christians,  and 
a  treatise  upon  the  resurrection.  The  former 
wos  written  l»t ween  176  and  178.  It  follows 
closely  in  the  line  of  Justin,  and  gives  consid- 
erable evidenoe  of  acmiaintanoe  wttb  the  Greek 
phi  I  osophy.  The  dinleiMa  of  the  resurrection 
is  conducM  upoB  the  bMb  oC  nattttal  theol- 

ogj-.  p. 

Athoa^  a  peak  termtamting  the  peidnsuht 
promontonr  of  Chakb,  off  Ine  coast  of  Mace- 
donia, is  tne  hKSBtion  of  a  grsat  aggregate  of 
SO  monasteries  and  many  hermitages,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Protos.  The  oldest  is 
from  the  !>lh  and  the  luti  st  from  the  ICth  cen- 
ttiry.  During  the  Crusaiies  they  jilaced  Ihem- 
srlvcs  temfxtrarilv  under  the  proleclidn  of 
Pope  Innocent  Ilf .  (ll^l.  The  Areopagiliniao 
njrstltdam  tsdillgeiit^  cuititMed  in  Ibem,  and 


(II) 


u  A  i«ma1t  tlie  wet  of  the  HaychaBts  started 

there  in  the  14th  rentury.  Thev  are  at  pres- 
ent a  Rort  of  inoiia-stic  republic,  paying  a 
yearly  tribute  to  thi-  Sultan,  und  governed  by 
a  yearly  elected  body,  tlie  Holy  8ynod.  con- 
siHting  of  one  rfprefentative  from  ewh  of  the 
monasteries.  No  female,  even  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  allowed  lo  conie  to  Mt.  Athns. 
^ee  aocoimta  by  A..  Rilej  [LoodoD,  1887]  aod 
Tonr.  (London,  1800].) 


•nd  expreMW  the  meuM  t{f  irUeh  fallen  man 
is  restored  to  ttie  fevor  of  lib  Maker.  All 

Christians  are  agreed  that  reconciliation  i.s 
effected  by  the  Lord  Jlsus  Christ,  but  there 
is  neat  diiTcmuo  of  opinion  as  to  thr  way  in 
which  he  nrcomplish<x  the  work.  In  the 
early  church  it  was  fur  u  Intici;  ix  riiMl  held 
thut  Clirist's  sufferings  wi  re  ti  rnnsom  offered 
to  the  (ii  vil  in  order  to  re.srue  men  from  the 
dominion  he  had  acquired  over  Ibem  by  right 
of  conquest.  Among  the  advoeetee  cS  Utla 
▼ie«r  were  Origen,  Qresory  of  Nym»  sod 
Augustine,  but  it  was  aldy  oontrovertad  by 
Alhannlaa.  The  dootriae  of  the  Atonement, 
howeter,  was  In  an  undeveloped  condition 
until  the  time  of  An9elm(d.  11()0),  who  taught 
that  sin  being  a  debt,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  this  debt  sliouM  be  piiid,  but  no 
mere  creature  being  able  to  discliHrge  it.  a 
sab>titutf!  yf&t  found  in  Jesus  Clirist,  who, 
being  the  incarnato  Son  of  dod,  olTercd  a 
vicarious  fuitisfaclion  to  divine  justice.  The 
best  of  the  schoolmen,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, accepted  this  view,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  it  mot  with  general  fairor  and 
was  incorporated  into  the  creeds  of  nearly  all 
the  churches.  This  juridkel  view,  as  it  is 
aomeiinies  called,  puts  the  neeesBhT  of  the 
atonement  in  the  nerfections  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  holds  that  it  was  a  complete  satis- 
faction to  the  claims  thence  ari-^ing.  From 
this  Snrinus  strongly  disseiitefi.  niaiutiiining 
that  Christ  is  a  iSaviour  because  he  aiiti'Minccd 
and  eonlirmwl  the  way  of  .saU'ation,  and  dis- 
placed it  in  his  own  person  hy  his  <  xample 
ana  his  resurrection,  and  Ijccause  he  will  give 
to  believers  eternal  life.  In  oppoisition  to  him, 
Qrotius  set  forth  what  Is  called  the  govern- 
mental theory— vb.,  that  Ood,  aa  motil  gov 
emor  of  the  world,  most  enfioiQe  Dfeoqpi  and 
penalty,  and  since  natoitoas  ramnsion  of  sin 
would  weaken  authority,  there  was  required 
such  an  example  of  suffering  in  Christ  as  to 
show  that  sin  shall  not  e-scapi;  with  impunity. 
Not  a  few  modern  writers  deny  any  torm  of 
the  sallsfaclioii  theory,  and  explain  thi!  wiiole 
conception  of  atonement  as  a  sort  of  moral  in- 
fluence exerteil  upon  men.  Thus  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  taught  that  Christ  suffered  witl»  us 
through  sympathy  in  such  way  as  to  give  him 
the  power  of  quickening  and  spiritually 
moulding  men  by  his  love  and  exatnple.  The 
Rev.  F.  I).  Maurice,  with  whom  Boberteon 
of  Brighton  agreed,  held  that  Obtat's  aoller- 
ings  and  death  were  designed  to  iilnstnte  in  a 
conspicuous  way  the  principle  of  self-sacriBce 
due  from  all  intelligent  creatun^s  to  their 
Maker.  McLe<Mi  CHniplK-ll  .sought  a  middle 
ground  betwt'i  u  ilie  sa[isfactii>n  and  the  moral 
ufluence  theories,  holding  that  Christ,  hy  h». 


syrapathv  both  wtth  us  and  with  the  law  we 

have  broken,  so  identified  himself  with  us  as 
sinners  that  he  offeretl  to  God  a  perfect  eon- 
fejaion  and  adequate  repentance  of  our  sins, 
and  thus  met  all  the  (lemands  of  the  law, 
which  are  in  his  view  re{>eniance  cr  punish- 
ment. What  has  been  calletl  the  .Mystical 
Theory  is  an  opinion  held  by  wnne  of  tlie 
Platonizing  fathers,  by  the  disciples  of  Scotua 
Erigena,  by  Osiandcr,  and  hy  the  school  of 
Sdueierinadier,  that  thenoonciliation  effected 
hy  Christ  is  bnmght  about,  not  by  his  saol- 
ildal  death,  but  by  the  mysterious  union  of 
God  and  man  accomplished  by  the  incarna- 
tion. The  common  church  doctrine,  although 
so  often  and  severely  assailed,  is  sustained  by 
the  sacriticial  system  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  the  express  teaching  of  our  I^ord  an(i  his 
apostles,  by  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  by 
the  experience  of  believers  in  all  ages.  (See 
Crawford  on  Atonement,  Edinburgh,  2d  ed., 
1874;  Dale  on  do..  London,  9th  ed.,  188)1: 
Prof.  Park.  Boston,  1800.)  C. 

Atonement,  Day  of|  the  great  dav  of  na- 
tional humiliation,  the  only  prescrikMl  fast  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  culminating  point  of 
Hebrew  worehip.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth 
!  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri — i.e.,  Ucto- 
I  ber).  The  high-priest,  dressed  in  white  linen 
and  without  his  ornaments,  offered  a  bullock 
j  for  a  sinofl^riog  and  a  nun  for  n  bumtmffer- 
j  ing  on  his  own  Behalf,  and  then  hronght  two 
young  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  upon  which 
lie  cast  lots,  one  for  Jehovah  and  the  other  for 
l  (  I.V.).  When  tlu!  btdlook  for  himself 
wiLs  si.im,  he  carried  the  bloo<l  within  and 
sprinkled  it  on  the  ea.st  side  and  in  front  of 
the  rnercvsent.  Afterward  the  same  was 
done  with  the  blood  of  the  goat  which  re- 
ceiveil  the  lot  "  for  .Jehovah.  Then,  the 
purification  of  the  holy  place  being  completed, 
the  other  goat  was  brought  forward,  and  the- 
high-priesi,  laying  his  hands  upon  its  head,- 
confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people  r 
after  whkh  it  was  led  awav  by  a  man  Chosen 
for  the  purpose  into  a  land  not  inhabited  and 
there  let  loose.  Then  the  high-priest  bathed 
himself  again,  put  on  hi.*  n  iiiil  guntu  nts, 
offered  his  burnt-offering  unil  iluit  of  l]ie  })eo 
pie,  and  burned  the  fat  of  the  .sin  offering 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  service;  was  «  iidcd. 
In  this  special  oblation  there  -was  a  fuller  ac- 
knowledgment of  human  weakness  and  sin- 
fulness than  on  ordinary  occasions.  Even  th*. 
holy  place,  having  been  rendered  unclean  by 
its  position  in  the  midst  of  sinners,  needed 
and  reodved  expiation.  The  twofold  vktin. 
seems  to  have  been  appointed  in  order  to  ex* 
press  two  truths  intimately  conloincd— viz., 
that  the  sln^i  were  atoned  for  anci  expiated  a» 
shown  by  the  sprinkled  blood,  and  then  that, 
they  were  removed  far  away  from  him  who 
committed  them  ("  far  as  the  east  is  fnmi  the 
west,"  I's.  ciii.  12),  as  shown  bv  the  removal 
out  of  sighl  of  the  living  goat.  The  two  goats 
presented  two  views  of  one  and  the  same  sac- 
rilteialaervlcBk  C. 


Atrium,  the  open  place,  or  court,  immedi- 
ately Ix'fore  the  entrance  to  the  church  ;  here 
the  first  class  of  penttentB  stood  ht  the  earljf 
Christian  times. 
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ATTBRHUST 


(64) 


,  D.D.  (Oxford.  ITOlf), 
bbbop  of  I<(>ehfster  :  b.  at  Millon  or  Middle- 
too  Keyni-s,  BucJciDKliatuHhirc.  En;;.,  March 
6.  1662  ;  d.  in  Paris.  Pch.  ir,.  1731.  Educated 
at  Oxford,  had  as  pupil  Hon.  t'harU-M  Bovle, 
and  wrote  in  liis  iiniiif  n  di  f. nee  of  ttn- 
tlvM  of  P/iil/iriM ;  U-fanif  cltaplaiii  to  King 
"William  and  Qiu-en  Mary,  Hi!U  ;  fought  the 
causK»  of  the  clerpy  ;  was  made  dean  of  Car- 
lisle, 1704  ;  bi^thop  of  Hoche»ter  and  dean  of 
WesUnioster,  1718.  Bani&lied  for  bis  port  io 
Jaoobita  plots,  he  left  Euglaod  for  good  in 
ITM,  aod  iicaftlimi  to  BraMelL  Oioi  to  Fwis. 
Hewasadikr  ttdriierof  tbePretaoder.  Ho 
was  much  admired  for  eloqupncc,  and  had  os 
fricnda  the  most  difltinguislied  men  of  the  day. 
(8ce  his  Correitprntdt  iict ,  London,  17b8-90,  5 
Tola. :  Memoir  atui  Cam^tuUnoe,  ed.  F. 
WI]]JuB%  Londm,  leW,  StoIs.) 

AtttflratM,  the  seversl  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature.  They  are  commonly  dUnded 
into  rommtinirahle  and  inrnnimunieablo,  the 
former  l>eiijg  Ihos*;  of  ■which  there  Is  some  re- 
Hemblanee  in  men,  Bueh  as  wisdom.  piMxiness, 
etc.  ;  tlje  latter  those  of  which  there  w  no  ap- 
peuranw  or  shwlow  in  men,  such  as  inimen- 
bUj,  inunutability.  eteruity.  (tiee  Clwmock 
on  Um  AttrnnitaB.)  O. 

Attrition,  a  term  »ise<l  in  the  casiiistrv  of 
the  Homun  Clnirch  to  express  the  hiwest  de- 
gree of  pcnitcuee— ('.( . ,  sta  ll  as  ari.*^')*  from  a 
sense  of  shame,  or  from  any  ineonveuiencc  re- 
Bullin<;  from  the  eommission  of  sin,  or  merely 
from  fear  of  puDisbment ;  and  to  this  certain 
privileges  we  allowed.  Frotestanta  deny  that 
aoch  feeling*  oonttitute  any  patt  of  evaunli 
cat  repeotanoe.  C. 

Anberlen  (ow  Ikt  len),  Karl  August,  D.D. 
(bon.  Basel,  1H6U),  German  theologian  ;  b.  at 
Fcllbach,  n«Ar  Stuttgart,  Nor.  19,  1824  ;  edu- 
cated at  Tubingen  ;  became  profemor  extra- 
ordinary of  tlieoiogy  at  Basel,  1851  ;  d.  there. 
May  8,  Ui64.  Author  of  The  Pirophme$^ 

18B7:  Eng.  ttaai^  Edinburgh  (Clark),  1850  ; 
and  n«  DMm  BmOatum,  Basel,  1861-64.  2 
vols. ;  Eng.  traai.  (with  Jtanoir),  SdiolnuKb 

(Clark),  1867. 

Aabigna  (o-Mn-'yiOL  1.  ThiodonAgrippa 
4',  French  Protestant,  soldier  and  author ;  b. 
at  Pods  en  Batmonge,  Feb.  8,  1552  ;  fought 

valiantly  in  the  Huguenot  catise,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Henry  IV.,  but  wjw  re|K-Hledly 
dismissed  from  court  on  a(  i  o\mt  of  his  rough- 
ness and  candor.  In  1(!2<)  he  tied  to  Geneva 
to  escape  persecution,  and  there  died.  May  9, 
1830.  llis  principal  work  u  L'lIiMnire  uni- 
ter»tlU,  Maille,  1016-20.  .3  vols,  (from  1650- 
1610).  (See  bis  autobiography  [Mimoireal, 
Paris,  1654.)  t.  MMMMili^  Bm 
Merle. 

^  Anbarn  OoolaratloB.  See  Pbbsbytbbiam 
Cbtjbch. 

Andians.   See  ArDiirs. 

Aadiaaoa,  Court  la  that  in  which  the 
arehUshop  of  the  Cburdi  of  England  tries 

*  for  his  own  persona!  liearinp. 

(Acar«r«},  the  first  class  of  cate- 


drameos  (q.v.).  who  were  allowad  to  Ibtcn  to 

the  public  preaching  and  Scripture  reading, 
but  not  to  slay  to  communion.  Also  the  sec- 
ond clas-H  of  thosi'  wlio  liKil  fiilli  n  iini!  desired 
to  l»c  n-storcd,  who  had  only  like  privileires. 

Attdientia  BpUoopaMa  {E!pi»e»itnl  Jmig- 
ment),  the  right  bishofw  oooe  enjoyed  of  de- 
ciding civil  cases  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
particH. 

Aadin  (ij dan).  Jean  Marie  Vincent,  b.  at 
Lvons.  17!):}  ;  d.  in  Paris.  F(  b.  21,  18f)l, 
where  he  had  lieen  a  iKvokselU  r  8iuee  1H14. 
He  studied  first  theology,  then  law.  but  never 
practised.  Hi.s  chief  works,  all  marred  bv 
prejudice,  arc  a  history  of  St.  Bartholomew  s 
night  (Paria,  1826, 2  vols.),  and  lives  of  Luiber 
(1»S»-46,  8  vols.,  7th  ed.,  1856;  Eng.  trana., 
PbiUdelphia,  1841)  and  CatviaaMl,  2  vols.). 
(Sec  bis  biography  by  J.  A.  Barbey  d'Aup 
revilly.  Paris,  1856.) 

Au  -dl-os,  a  preacher  of  morals  in  Mcaopo- 
tamiu,  who  became  offensive  to  the  clergy  and 
left  the  church  to  Aiund  asset  of  his  own.  the 
Audlana.  He  was  consecrated  Uahop,  aftcr> 
ward  baniahed  to  Scytbia,  preachea  Chria- 
lianitv  tliere,  and  died  previous  to  872.  His 
doctruiai  error  was  anthro{H>morphism.  F. 

Atiger  fo-zha;  I^atin  form  At^i$nu*LSd- 
moDd, "  the  Chrrsosiom  of  Fraoca  ;**  o.  at  « 
Alleman,  near  Troves,  France,  1580 :  d.  at 
Como,  June  17, 1591.  He  entered  the  Society 

of  Jesus  in  Italy,  l.")f)2,  anil  was  sent  to  France 
as  missionary  prcaeher,  ami  bv  liis  elcHjncnre 
isHlid  to  Inive  led  40,<m;kM'>  lln^'ui:  i;<its 
to  the  Htinian  t'hureh.  He  iH'canie  eonf<  st-or 
uml  preai  lier  to  King  Henry  III.,  1575  ; 
founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Penitents  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  1583  ; 
but  was  compilk-d  to  leave  France  after  the 
death  of  the  king  (1588).  He  wrote  the  fa- 
mous French  CatcchisBi  (Paris,  1566;  self- 
made  tiaai.  Into  Latin  and  Greek.  1569), 
which  plsved  the  same  part  in  Franco  that 
Caniaius'  naa  in  Germany.  (Sec  bis  life  by 
Haillv.  Paris,  1(m2  :  and  fiy  Dovigiqr*  hfOaa, 
1710,"rep.  Avignon,  1828.)" 

Angslwrg  Oonfessioa  (Goi^fmto  Angii*- 
tana),  the  ddef  symbolical  hoMt  of  the  Xo* 
tbemos,  read  before  tlw  Emperor  Charles  Y. 

at  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Augsburg.  June  25. 
1580,  as  the  confession  of  the  evangelical  fuilh. 
It  was  written  by  Mi  lanrhthon,  at  Augvburg. 
.May  2-l(t,  on  tlie  Imsis  of  the  17  Articles  of 
Schwabach  (Ort.  16.  I  V.*t»i  ami  the  l.'»  Arlicles 
of  Torgau  (March  20,  IMHi),  which  were  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  15  Articles  of 
Marburg  (Oct.  .4.  1S88) :  and  on  the  11th  sent 
to  Luther,  who  warmly  approved  of  it,  al- 
though its  tone  wsa  nuldcr  than  hia  would 
havo  neon.  It  waa  snbscfUxd  <m  Jtraa  98  bgr 
Joh^Eleotor  of  Saxony ;  George.  Margrave 
of  Brandenbon;  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hcsso  ;  John  pTt-derick,  Duke  of  Hoxony  ; 
Frank.  Duke  of  Luneburg  ;  Wolfgang,  Prim  e 
of  Anhalt,  and  the  citiea  of  NuremVierg  and 
Rcutlingen.  and  read  in  the  German  languafje 
the  next  day  in  the  rhap'  l  of  the  epi>c<'[  ul 
palace.  The  emperor  took  both  the  Latin  and 
the  (German  copies.  The  former  was  "  lost" 
from  the  Bttiasels  archives  while  Alva 
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there  ;  fbo  latter  waii  sent  to  tho  Coiinril  nf 
Trent,  but  never  T!  turned.  The  ( 'onfev,it,ii 
COOsistA  of  two  parts  :  (1)  21  Articles  wliirh 
aek  forth  the  evangelical  Lutheran  faith  in  a 
form  aa  little  antagonistic  to  Romanism  as 
I»388iblc ;  (SS)  7  Aracles  "  in  which  are  re- 
counted the  atnuM  whicb  have  been  cor- 
rected" (a)  of  both  ktnde  Ha  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per] ;  (h)  of  the  nanlafe  of  priests ;  (<*)  of  the 
m-K^ ;  {'.I)  of  confession  ;  (4')of  the  distinction 
of  ineat'4.  and  of  trrKlltions ;  (f)  of  moneitic 
vows  ;  ('/)  of  t-cclesiastical  power. 

In  l.'iijl  Mclanchthon  hrouu'lit  out  aOermrtn 
and  a  Latin  edition  ;  in  I'Ai)  he  aliered  the  ; 
text,  especi  illy  in  the  part  rrliilini:  to  the  Eu- 
charist.   Hence  tho  Lutherans  distinguisiied 
between   the  Anqnttaiut  inrarinta  ("  unal-  i 
tercd,"  I.e.,  cd.  1581)  and  mriata  ("  altered." 

ed.  1540).  The  Fladaos  (q.T.)  were 
portlcoiarljr  stnawnM  for  the  former.  [Cf. 
art  TanupotrrAV  Ct/mmmut ;  and  Sduiff, 
Oh.  nut.,  v\.,  895-700,  706-715;  and  text 
(Latin  w.  Eng.  trans.)  in  Ida  Creedt,  vol.  itL, 
1-73.] 

Anpbyg  OoBfiisrioaii  l>  iwlngy  of  th«klle- 
laochthoa's  refatathm  ox  the  Homen  oonfata- 

Uon,  in  16  articles,  of  the  Confession,  written 
by  Eck,  Fiiber,  Cochlious  and  Wimpina,  at 
command  of  tho  fmpi  ror,  and  read  to  tho 
ProtBstants,  Ausj.  hut  not  jrivcn  to  them. 
It  was  presicnted  in  its  lirst  draft  to  the  em- 
periir,  Sept.  22,  l.">;i(l,  but  not  rcceiveil,  ami  in 
Its  (inishetl  state  publi.Hhed  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man in  1531.  It  is  now  embodied  in  the  Book 
of  Coneocd.  (Of.  SohaJT.  Ok.  JBM.,  vL,  715> 
718.) 

Angabarf  Zntarim.   8ee  Isteri;<i. 

AngBburfi  Religions  Peace  of,  Sept.  23, 
18S6 ;  awurad  the  absolute  jMotedion  of  the 
adherents  of  tho  Au^burx  Confearion  in  the 
empire  from  persecution  by^ the  BoiBBD  Catho- 
lics, and  tie*  vena. 

Augnsti  (ow-goos  toc),  Johann  Ohristian 
WUheln,  Qerman  theoloeiun  ;  b.  at  t-.l8chen- 
berg>»  Gotha,  Oct.  27,  1772  ;  studied  at  Jona, 
became  profesMr  of  Orientalin  there.  1808 ; 
of  theologr  at  Breibm.  18iS ;  el  Bono,  1819 ; 
d.  at  Coblenc,  April  28,  1841.  At  first  a  ra- 
tionalist, he  became  a  leader  of  orthodoxy. 
Author  of  Lfhrbueh  der  ehrutliehen  Dogiwn- 
guchidite.  Leipzig,  1805  ;  4th  ed..  IR^r, ;  'j)n,k- 
VtHrdigkeitt-n  au*  der  chruttlirJu  n  Ari-h'U>!i>,/ii\ 
1817-81,  13  vnU.  ;  Handbuch  der  cJirinllifAen 
ArthsAgU,  1836-87,  8  vols. 

An'-gos-tiBe  (or  Aostln),  d.  at  Cantcrbary, 
May  26,  604 ;  the  chief  miasiooary  sent  by 
Gregory  L  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
ChnsUanity.  He  landed  in  S06  upon  the  Island 
of  Tbanct,  off  thecoastof  Kent,  with  :?9  Bene- 
dicline  monks,  and  announced  hi-*  arrival  .to 
the  king.  Ethelbert.  The  ([ueen  wus  Berlliii  of 
Paris,  and  a  Christian.  The  kitiiX  was  in  iueed 
by  her  to  give  the  slninxers  a  friendly  reeep- 
tion,  though  still  enough  under  the  power  of 
heathenism  to  cause  him  to  adopt  mea<«ure)«  to 
oounteniCt  the  spells  which  ho  thought  they 
m^t  atfempt  to  cast  upon  him.  He  allowed 
them  to  engage  in  their  missioiia^  work  in 
his  capital  city  of  Canterbaiy,  ana  wnehim- 
self  converted  the  fbnowiac  ynr.  Ttwi  this 


time  the  work  of  conversion  went  mpidlr  on. 
AuLTustiiie  wji"  made  archbishop  ni  (Canter- 
bury at  Aries,  France,  in  59«.  lie  was  a  true 
sun'of  the  Roman  Church.  He  took  the  ut- 
most pains  to  conform  rigidly  to  the  desires 
of  Gregory  in  the  minutest  particulars,  so  that 
the  eonvoMon  of  Epglaad  maj  be  said  to 
have  been  Gregory's  work  as  much  as  Augus- 
tine's. The  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
the  first  step  toward  the  union  of  the  differ- 
ent trilK'><  into  one  English  nation.  Angus- 
tine  continued  to  work  in  the  mission  till  his 
death.  F. 

Au'-gus-tine,  Aurelins,  tho  great  church 
father  ;  b.  at  Ta^jaste,  Nov.  18,  »54  ;  d.  at 
Hippo,  Aug.  28,  43U  ;  both  places  in  Numidia, 
Kcnth  Africa.  When  he  was  bom  his  Oither 
was  %  psgan,  but  his  mother,  Monnlca.  wasan 
earnest  Christian,  to  whose  imjen  were 
gmnled  In  the  end  both  husband  and  soil,  and  ' 
who  hiu  become  a  type  of  maternal  faithful- 
ness to  the  church.  Possessed  of  sufficient 
means,  the  father  hiwl  the  snn  educated  in  all 
the  learnini;  of  the  time  and  place,  and  then 
trained  to  the  rhetorician's  profession.  Thus 
he  became  aci{nainted  with  the  principal  Latin 
autliur-^  and  was  also  somewhat  read  in  Greek. 
During  this  period  of  education  his  religious 
life  wa«  far  from  what  it  should  have  been, 
and  be  plunged  into  the  too  common  immorali- 
ties of  the  age,  forming  an  illicit  connection, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  ids  son  Adeodatus.  He 
was  also  a  f  rcmient  attendant  vpon  the  theatre, 
a  practice  which  he  afterward  condemned. 

The  reading  of  Cicero's  ITortetunm  (a  book 
now  lost)  when  he  was  about  19  first  turned 
bin  mind  to  speculative  subjects.  Dissatisfied 
Willi  his  .spiritual  condition,  ho  sought  for 
peace  in  the  various  sysleuis  of  the  time,  being 
first  drawn  into  connection  with  the  Mam- 
dueists.  He  aspired  to  become  one  of  their 
"  elect."  but  a  discuision  which  he  iiad  with 
their  leader.  Faust  us,  disappointed  liim,  and 
he  withdrew  from  them.  About  this  time  ha 
proceeded  to  Rome  for  the  porpoee  tH  cxerda- 
ing  hi.s  profession,  bnt  was  ifispleased  with 
the  life  of  tho  city  a.s  ho  saw  it,  and  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Milan.  Here  be 
heard  Ambrose  the  bishnp.  .\t  rtrst  he  at- 
tended t<>  what  he  wxid  with  reganl  only  to 
the  ex<r(ise  of  the  rhetorical  art,  but  tho 
priwcr  of  his  words  S'.wn  began  to  be  felt  by 
the  hean'r.  and  he  flevoted  himself  to  tho 
study  of  St.  Paul.  The  long  search  for  pcaco 
whicli  he  bad  made  in  ^thk.  was  now  drawing 
to  an  end.  but  his  agony  was  at  first  increased. 
It  became  intolerable,  and  there  are  In  his  ex- 
pieasieaa  tiie  evidences  of  that  veix  profound 
eonvfctloQ  of  sin  wldch  has  marked  the  ex- 
perience ^  of  irreat  aainta  in  every  ogo  since, 
and  often  markn  them  to-day.  At  last  a  voice 
seemed  to  say  to  him,  in  re  ference  to  the  di-  | 
vine  word,  "  Take  up  and  rend."  He  did  so, 
and  opening  at  Rom.  xiii.  IH,  14,  he  ri'ad  : 
"  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Ji-sus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof."  Light  streamed  into  his  soul,  and 

S;ace  came  wiiQi  the  asnae  of  TCOonoHlatlan  to 
od. 

This  conrendoo  waa  probably  fai  the  jtxt 
888.  Aug  aadne  tetiied  Ibr  a  ome  with  hta 
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mother  and  oeftaln  Mends  to  a  country  villa 
for  meditation  and  .study,  and  llien.  when 
Monnica  had  ilitd,  ht'  returned  to  Ta]^asti'. 
Hi  ru  lio  a>->o<-i;it(  d  liim-^  lf  withmM ml  fnciids 
in  a  kuihII  n-lifrinu-s  coinmunily,  Mimi-tluni: 
like  a  monastery,  only  without  iv  rpctuHl 
vows,  and  dwelled  with  thi-m  in  tiiis  way  for 
about  3  years.  Going  to  Hippo,  he  w  as  ( li-eic  d 
liy  tho  people  nirniust  his  will  aprtwbytt  r,  391, 
became  coil  a^rue  of  their  blHtiop,  '895,  and 
mooeeded  him.  896.  For  83  yean  he  held 
this  office,  and  his  activitv  and  faow  becanio 
widely  extended.  HU  lite  was  disUngTiblied 
1>y  tho  Tarioiis  oontrovcrsies  in  which  he  cn- 
/raiied,  tlic  proRTCRfl  of  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  writing  which  rontain  thr?  pari  ho  con- 
tributed to  them.  Ilin  la«t  days  were  filled 
willi  Horrow  from  tliu  advance  of  the  YonduU, 
who  were  besiefiiig  his  dty  of  Hippo  as  be 
pasMid  away. 

Tho  theological  work  of  Augustine  marks  a 
decided  advatiec^  in  the  system  of  Ciimtian 
doctehic.  Thu  Greek  Church  luui  been  con- 
oenwd  with  the  doctrines  of  theology  and 
chriitology,  and  had  to  a  large  degree  bifought 
these  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  the  full  presenta- 
tion of  even  those  was  not  marlo  without  Au- 
gustine's help.  But  more  than  this,  ho  did 
the  j^reot  work  of  oix-niui:  a  m  w  field  to  the 
thought  of  till'  ehurili.  mill  of  elianging  its 
conception  of  tin;  (  liristian  life  an  one  mainly 
cnpajjed  in  an  intrlleciual  cnnteiTijilatina  of 
God  to  that  of  fine  (•f>n^i>liuJ;  in  the  rifjlil  re- 
lation of  thu  will  toward  (iod. 

In  developing  the  doctrim;  of  the  Trinity, 
Angoattne  is  actuated  by  a  truly  religious  in- 
tenk,  and  aeeka  to  set  forth  the  immanent 
Trinity  as  the  foundation  of  the  economical. 
He  occupies  himself  with  illustrative  analogies 
or  proors  to  a  large  extent,  tia  when  he  ex- 
plains the  doctrine  l>v  the  existence  of  mem- 
ory, iiit<  llit  t.  and  will  as  neeevsary  jmrts  of 
the  human  npirit.  This  is  w  an  ely  fruit  fill  of 
much,  hut  the  whole  dis(  u>-.ioii  wrvi-s  one 
very  important  end.  for  it  frees  the  doctrine 
of  all  remains  of  the  sulKtrdinationifim  of 
Origen,  which  arose  from  the  application  of 
the  term  '  Son"  to  the  second  person  of  tite 
Trinity,  The  inncr-trinltarian  relations  arc 
BOW  nther  ttwae  of  mutual  operation  than 
of  derivation.  Angustlne  emphaslies  the  uut- 
tv  of  God  more  dtstiuclly  than  Athanasius  hud 
aone,  and  thus  brimjs  oiit  all  the  elements  of 
the  (1(H  1  rini'  more  clearly  than  hi  forc.  The 
iloly  Spirit  rrci  ivi  s  a  fuller  treatment  from 
him  tliati  from  any  <if  lii-*  iireile<  (  ssors. 

In  the  di>ctriiic  of  (he  |>i  r.s.on  of  Christ,  Au- 
gustine's inlluenee  was  not  h-ss  great  or  de- 
(tUive.  The  spiK-uhitions  of  tho  later  Greek 
writers  liud  been  directed  toward  securing  a 
better  conceplicm  (tf  the  truo  unity  of  Christ's 
person.  Augustine  lius  the  same  purpose  in 
R^id,  but  his  philosophy  of  the  umverae^ 
wbieh  gave  to  matter  a  certain  aubatratiim 
which  was  not  of  Qod,  prevented  him  frum 
realizing  this  purpose.  The  tiro  nature<«,  Im- 
muu  and  divme,  exist,  according  to  hi.s  con- 
ception, rather  side  l»y  ^ide  than  in  a  true 
union.  At  li  i-t,  Ik  j^'im  s  us  no  help  iu  our 
attempts  to  concrivc  the  luiioii.  It  is  interot- 
iug  to  nolo  that  it  was  in  Augustiiu 's  writings 
1^  Loo,  wlioae  tetter  to  i'laviaa  gave  the  (de- 


cisive oonttibotfon  to  the  creed  of  Chaloedon, 

found  the  form  of  the  do<:lriiic  wlii(  li  he  jm  - 
wnted  in  Ids  famous  letter  ;  and  hence  it  was 
iliut  throuirh  this  nwnns  the  w^ork  of  Augus- 
tine Ix  rame  the  decisive  element  in  the  formu- 
lation of  tho  faith  of  Christendom. 

But  tho  greatest  service  of  Augustine  was 
rendered  in  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Pela- 
gius  (q.v.)  was  a  man  who  had  not  had  the 
deep  religious  experiences  of  Augustine,  and 
whoM  whole  life  was  calculated  to  make  him 
lay  the  diief  emphasis  vppn  the  powers  of  the 
human  will.  Hm  tbeolc^ical  system  starts  oat 
from  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  tho  will 
criiu  l  ived  in  the  sense  of  alit^cUite  self-deter- 
niinalion.  ManinhLs  present  condition  has  llu; 
power  to  choose  tho  go(Ki  in  exactly  the  mnw 
sen.se  that  ho  has  t*)  cliooso  the  evil.  H(»  Is  in- 
clined an<l  tlispofc'd  neither  to  the  gncMl  nor 
the  evil,  but  stands  in  perfect  indiffennce  to 
them  both.  The  w-ill  docs  not  stand  even  un- 
der the  influence  of  motives.  Ilcnco  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  certainty  of  sinning,  and 
the  future  of  every  individual  ia  perfectly  nn- 
certaln.  He  may  1m  a  saint,  or  he  may  be  a 
sinner.  Indeed  certain  men  have  lived  en- 
tirely without  sin,  and  so  might  every  one. 
The  siti  fif  Aifam  wasa  lirrlit  stTair.  niid  in- 
jured no  tiiir  Iiut  liimsrif.  And  yet  I'elngius 
wiis  cfimpi  llni  I')  ;n  knonleik'n  the-  general 
pn^vnlence  of  sin,  nml  this  he  songlil  in  a  cer- 
tain way  to  exnluin.  It  comes  from  the  sen- 
suous nature  of  man.  which  has  nothing  in  it 
in  itself  sinful.  Imitalion  of  others  and  habit 
arc  enough  to  explain  it  all.  i  f  there  Ik;  a  sin 
of  nature.  It  isdcBtructlve  of  the  idea  of  free- 
dom, of  ic^oosihaity.  and  really  of  sin. 
Hence  infuits  are  not  guilty  aid  are  sot  lost ; 
and  hence  grace  is  only  illumination  and  assisl- 
anoe.  It  only  enables  man  to  do  more  casHy 
what  ho  can  do  without  it.  The  action  <if  the 
human  will  comes  first,  and  then  t^race  is 
given  accordiriL'  to  merit. 

Augustine's  whole  i  xprrieiicc  and  ^tyle  of 
thinking  combine*!  to  h  ad  him  to  oppose  this 
conception  of  tho  matter  fnmi  the  WLnnning, 
as  subversive  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  way 
of  salvation.  His  own  si rng[;lcs  showed  him 
the  inability  of  the  human  will  to  free  itself 
fromthedomioionof  sin.  and  iiis  philosophy 
led  Mm  to  look  for  all  good  to  tlwi  satne  sonree 
as  did  his  religion^**  Xaiood  Is  cither  God. 
or  comes  from  Ood."  Sum  Is  not  free ;  he 
has  no  holiness,  no  <  omniunion  with  (fod,  no 
joy,  no  l!op«',  and  no  i>ossihility  df  obtaining 
any  of  these  of  IdniM  If.  'I'lie  [rr:i<c  of  God 
mu.st  come  to  him,  must  Kit  his  will  free, 
must  pt;rsuaf>ively  incline  him  to  that  which 
is  good,  and  thus  enahlu  him  to  choose  that 
which  is  right,  or  else  he  U  forever  lost.  It  is 
a  question  about  wbicli  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
"  bondage'*  of  Aucustbie'a.  Ia  it  entirely  in- 
oonslstent  with  the  freedom  of  ^lontaneitv  in 
the  will,  or  ii9  it  a  practical  bondage,  which 
governs  the  man  but  leaves  the  metaphysical 
power  (if  clioice  unutTected  ?  Most  ("aluni.sts 
woul  I  say  the  former,  and  most  Grnaaii  htu- 
denls  <if  ilii'  JiLstory  of  duelrinc  woiiM  my  the 
lutli  r.  This  stale  of  bondage,  however  i;i.iler- 
stooil.  results  from  A  iam's  sin.  Man  was 
created  upright,  aiui  with  freedom  to  the 
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good,  but  he  fell,  aocl  the  resoH  h  that  all 
men  arc  fallen,  corrupt,  and  under  the  oon- 

dcmuHtion  of  Ofxi.  Augustine  b  not  consis- 
tent in  his  (  xpl  iiuitioiis  of  tlie  connection  of 
Adiiin  witli  liis  i>o.-t<  rity.  Xfcn  ^iinn(•cl  "  in 
A<lrtra. "  Tins  is  a  niy»4trry.  'I'lic  (  "rruption 
k  tnuumitted  in  ordinary  generation,  and  the 
■in  widi  it  Or,  the  race  U  a  nuua.  and  sinned 
thus.  Or,  man  Is  in  Adam  semioally.  All 
these  are  ways  of  explaining  somethtDK  which 
tha  mind  caanoi  tahf  gnspw  btU  which  Aa- 
nstine  teconises  as  a  most  terrible  fact 
And  hence  it  Is  that  infants  an;  condemned 
and  guilty,  and  must  be  lost.  The  exceptions 
we  sliuU  s<  <:  later  The  prcvt  niL'nt  ^racc  of 
God,  thus  nectfcSiiry  to  our  salvittion,  is  given 
in  accordance  wilJi  the  prcik^iUimliou  of  the 
divine  will.  This  is  al)solu(f.  ami  does  not 
follow  u[)on  failh,  but  is  pivua  to  produce 
faith.  Augustine  m  not  a  8ii[)ral:ipHarian,  for 
he  does  not  teach  that  the  fall  of  man  was  pre- 
destined, only  pennitte<I,  and  logically  his 
view  of  the  will  forbids  that  theory.  The 
whole  doctrine  Is  proved  by  abuodrat  dta- 
ttona  from  tfn  Scriptures,  and  sttoaka  tMth 
Augustine's  {)er8onal  experienoo  Md  Us  Mad- 
ing  of  the  woni  of  God. 

Tlie  excx  pfiiin  in  the  case  of  some  infants  to 
the  universal  i  \et  ution  of  the  di-crci-  of  (hn..- 
nali.)!)  arises  in  l  onsequence of  baptism.  'I'Jii.s 
is  nmde  becau.sc  of  Augutttiue's  conception  of 
the  diurch.  Baptism  washes  away  original 
•in,  and  infants  which  have  received  it  may 
Imtb  a  oertaia  obscuro  release  from  the  proper 
puoishment  of  eternal  death.  It  was  the  con- 
.troversr  with  the  Donatists  which  brought 
oat  thui  doctrine  of  the  church.  Out  of  U 
tkere  ia  no  salnttfon.  The  chandi  poasesaes 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  all  the  necessary  means 
ot  grace.  The  outlines  of  the  RomaiT  concfp- 
tlon  of  the  church  arc  all  here,  even  tothein- 
delibli!  character  of  the  priesthon;!. 

We  see  thus  tln'  pre  i  inincnt  worth  nvA  ser- 
vice of  Augustine,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
limitations.  While  he  did  more  than  any 
man  of  his  limes,  or,  it  may  be  said,  of  all 
times,  to  establish  the  do<'lrines  of  the  church, 
he  was  yet  a  man,  and  he  worked  under  the 
same  historical  limitationa  as  all  other  teachers. 
Hia  worfca  ara  verjr  volaminona.  (SeeJCfapic, 
M.  lot.  XXXn.  -XLYir . )  The  moat  fkmoiis 
are  the  treati.sc  upon  the  Trinity,  which  was 
many  years  in  writing,  and  is  the  only  one 
that  in  no  way  arose  from  his  controversies  ; 

City  of  ihnU  an  ext<  ii(li  <l  apology  for  the 
Christian  religion;  'i'h<-  t'f>!>f'-^->{->it.i,  a  s]>ir- 
itual  biography  ;  and  the  anti-i'clogian  writ- 
ings. An  English  translation  of  these  and 
many  others  of  his  writings  appeared,  Edin- 
burgh, 187J-76.  15  vols.  ;  reprinted  in  revised 
and  enlarged  form  by  the  Christian  Litenture 
Company,  New  Tone,  1688-88,  8  toK  The 
best  biography  of  Aoguatlne  iahls  Oonft»»ion», 
as  far  as  it  go(«  ;  of  modem  lives,  those  by 
Kloth,  Aachen.  1»40,  and  Bindenuum,  H<  rlin. 
IKU-QO.  3  vols.  :  for  a  sketch  uvc  bchaff.  St. 
Avgtutia^  New  York.  1886.  F. 

Au^slinianH.     I.   IlKniOTC  (or  Friars); 
the  fourth  and  last  great  mendicant  order  ! 
of  the  Koman  Church  ;  the  result  of  the  , 
QAkxi  of  8erct>>l  hermit  ordeii  in  lU^y,  to 


whom  Pope  Innocent  IV..  on  Dec.  1(J.  1S48, 
and  Jan.  17,  1244,  gave  the  rule  of  St.  A\i- 
gusiine,  so  railed,  which  really  was  merely  an 
mlaptation  of  his  treatise  On  the.  Mut  ah  <'r' tft» 
CUi-fjy  and  his  letter  (A;;).  211,  al.  Um.  atiii  is 
very  milii  (  orupnred  with  the  Frani  ist  an,  Do- 
minican or  t'armtlite.  .\lixandtr  IV.,  on 
April  13,  12o6,  contirmetl  ihcir  existence,  eo-  ' 
larged  their  rule,  and  in  1257  exempted  them 
from  episcopal  ('r)ntrol.  Thf^r  quickly  fell 
into  disoider,  and  this,  in  tttra,  called  foitlk 
rafofmed  "  oongregationa.*'  Thos  fa  the  l6tli 
centniT  the  order  had  28  provinces,  in  the 
17th.  «>.  and  18  "congregations."  Sfaupltz 
and  Luther  were  Augustinians,  and  In  longed 
to  the  "congregation*^  of  Saxonv.  The  French 
Ilcvolution  marks  the  practical  dissolution  of 
the  order.  There  are  a  few  houses  of  the 
order  in  the  Unitetl  States. 

2.  NuNa  — The  order  boasts  of  descent  from 
the  nunnery  at  Hippo,  widch  Augustine's  sla- 
ter Perpetua  beaued.  A  nunnery  is  knows 
to  have  existed  in  Venice  in  1 177.  A  branch 
of  the  order  waa  the  Barefooted  Avguatiniiui 
nuns,  of  which  4  congregationa  exist  m  Bpain, 
established  during  the  16lh  and  17(h  centuries. 
There  are  other  orders  of  nuns  which  take  the 
rule  of  Augustine. 
8.  Canons  IlKot'i.An. — The  Council  of  Aix- 
I  la CliaiH'lle  in  HUi  drew  up  rules  for  the  life 
of  canons,  and  Ihos*-  canons  living  bv  it  sub- 
sequently adapted  c-ertain  directions  oi  Augus- 
tine to  their  mteds.  Until  the  12lh  century 
they  took  no  vows,  nor  did  the}'  assume  the 
natnc  of  "  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustine" 
until  a  later  period.  They  were  introduced 
into  Eugiand  about  ItlXK  wd  vpmA  rapidly, 
so  that  at  one  time  they  had  nearly  600  honsn 
in  England  and  Wales. 

4.  The  name  tjiken  by  the  Janseuists  to  in- 
dicate their  adhesion  to  thedoottiueof  Augua* 
tine  on  divine  grace. 

AugaathftUB.  8ee  Aommrnra  of  Hippo. 

Aa-r«'-ll-an,  Roman  emperor,  270-275,  who 
at  tirst  protected  but  later  persecuted  the  Chria- 
tlaoa. 

Aureola.    Sec  Hai.o. 

Auricular  OonfessioDj  the  confession  of 
sin  into  the  car  of  the  priest,  which,  ii.s  a  j»art 
of  penance,  belongs  to  the  seven  sucrameols 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Fiiat  enjoined  by 
Leo  the  Great  (440-4«l),  it  WM  made  oblim> 
tory  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1816) 
once  a  year,  upon  pain  of  ****^'""nffff«Wi 
As  ft  is  declared  by  the  Conndl  of  Trent  to 
be  indisptmsable  to  salvation,  and  for^rcnesa 
depcmls  upon  the  will  of  the  priest,  it  is  ob- 
vious how  greatlv  priestly  power  is  enhanced 
by  the  usjigc.  t'rotestnnts  in  general  deny 
auricuiar  roiifes.>>ion,  luit  it  is  allowtsl  by  the 
Lutherans  and  is  practised  in  certain  portions 
of  the  Anglican  ChurOh.  C. 

Aurifaber  (ow -ree  fil-lx'r),  Johann,  called 

for  distinction  J<>hnniu«  Vitmrii  imi*  ;  thcGer- 
mm  fatiiih   iKiini'  wius  Golilsfliiniiit  ;  b.  in 
Mansf.  lJ,  1.'»1U  ;  ediirated  at  Willenln      ,  (i. 
as  preacher  at  Erfurt,  Nov.  18.  1575    lie  was 
!  Luther's  private  s<'crctary.  l.'»4.'>,  and  edited 
I  the  German  writings  of  Luther,  Eislebcn, 
'  1564-65,  a  vols.;  added  two  volumes  of  Lu- 
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tluT's  'cttcrs  (Jena.  irLTO.  Eislebcn.  1565)  and 
the  faiuouM  2\ibk  Talk  (15(>t(  and  often).  He 
was  a  Fladaniat. 
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Antooephali.    i^>e  AcEriiAi.i. 
Auto-^a^.   Seo  Acra  of  Faith. 

JUv«  M a-il-i.  This  familiar  prayer  of  Ro> 

man  Catholi<-s,  calletl  al>io  llic  Aiii,'flical  Salu- 
tation, cousists  of  two  purls  :  1.  Tiiewilutrtlion 
of  the  arcliuDirel  Onbra-l  ( ViilLriHc  nf  Liikf,  i. 
28)  :  "  Ave  [Marin]  K'n't'''  plma  !  Domiiuw 
t^'cuin,  beni'dictH  tii  in  niuli<  rilnis  I"  (I.ukc  i. 
38)  joluctl  to  the  words  of  f]li/JilKlh  to  Mar^' 
(verse  42> :  "  et  bi-ncdicliu  frucJiw  vcntris 
till."  2.  An  uoiicriptural  addition  ;  "  Sancta 
Maria,  Muter  Dei,  era  pro  nobis  peccuiurihus 
nunc  stiakoca  mortis  mostiiB."  Tiw  whole 
prayer  b  tliii,  in  EngUih  :  "Hall  ItMty,  full 
of  grace  \  the  Lord  is  with  theo  ;  blessed  art 
thou  among  women  !  and  blcmed  \n  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb.  Holy  Mary.  Mother  of  G<m1, 
pniy  fur  us  .^iiiners  now  and  at  the  liour  of 
ourdcalh."  Tlie  Scripture  part  jlid  not  pass 
into  UHi-  us  a  formula  before  the  end  of  the 
1  Ith  eeiitury.  nor  the  seeon<l  |)art  until  the  15th, 
and  ia  lir»t  authorized  bv  Pius  V.,  1568. 

The  "Crown of  the  S'lrj^in"  (date,  12th  cen- 
tury) conaitfts  of  63  Ave  Marias,  with  tlie 
liord'a  Piftjer  aftur  eaeh  tenth  one.  Tlie 
"  RoMtfj  or  Ftetter  of  tlie  filuawd  Vlraio" 
(dato.  iJlO.  autlior,  St.  Dominic  f)  oonsun  of 
190  Ate  Mariat,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  after 
aadli  tenth  one.  The  "  Angelun"  (dut4?.  1287. 
author.  Buonvirino  da  l{iv:i.  of  Milan)  eon- 
eists  of  8  Ave  Miirius  at  the  Miund  of  the 
"Angelas"  bell  in  ihi  .norninir.  at  midday, 
and  at  evenins; — prcci<iiti^  the  first  one?  with, 
in  Latin.  "  The  an;:rl  (jf  tlitf  Lord  lAngilut 
Domini,  whcuec  tlie  nam  ]  uninnuucd  to 
Mary,  and  she  conc(dve<lof  ilu  Holy  Ghtwt  ;" 
tbo  s^und  with.  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord.    Be  it  unto  me  aeeording  lo  thy 

word;"  and  the  third  by,  "The  word  wa^ 
made  il«h  and  dwelt  am<mg  us ;"  closing 

with  a  versiclc  and  reopontic  with  prayer. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  modern  paintings 
Ih  .1.  F.  Millet's  Till-  Anufhtn.  which  reprewnt.s 
)>ea.santN  praviTu;  in  the  field  at  the  sound  of 
the  "  Angelas  "  bell.  (('f.  Smitli  and  Cbeet- 
ham.  s.v,  '■  Haii  .Mary.") 

Au'jtliiA  InduUirtiee,  that  for  10  days  granted 
by  Pope  John  XXII.»  iu  lill8,  for  saying  an 
Ava  Maria  to  the  aound  of  a  bell  rung  at 
night. 

ATignoa  is  on  the  Ithone,  53  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Marseilles.  There  ln>m  \mi  to  1877.  the  so- 
callcd  "  Babylonhm  Exile"  of  the  papacy,  the 
popes,  and  from  XWPi  to  1418  the  Freneh  anti- 
popea,  held  court  Tile  Beftonnatloa  waa  in- 
Irodnoed  there  fn  163S. 

Avis  Order,  Portuguese,  originally  military 
for  drfcnce  a;iain<t  the  .Moors,  1145  ;  made 
spiritual  and  cotitirnied  by  l*ope  InniM-fnt 
llL;  but  Hinee  ITS'.)  it  has  iJeen  a  iniliturv  or- 


A>Tl'-tn8,  Aloiaaoa  Bedkina,  b.  at  Ylenne, 

Burgundy,  about  450  ;  became  bbhop  there, 
4W» ";  d.  there,  Feb.  .">,  r.'j:!.  Ili'  wa-"  in  lii^  day 
the  nu>st  important  bisliop  in  the  Ctuireh. 
and  very  inlluential  iu  checking  the  >ipread 
of  Arianism  iu  Oaul.  lie  was  alao  an  eminent 
poet.  (8eehlaworicahilingiie,Arf.£a#.IjIX.) 

Avoldanca  "  Is  where  there  Is  a  want  of  a 
lawful  Incumlx-nt  on  a  benefit  e.  during  which 
vacancv  the  ehureli  is  qudri  ri'lnatu  ["  as  if 
bereft  '^'J,  and  tbc  possessions  belonging  to  it 
are  In  abejaaoe."  (Hook,a.T.) 

Awakening,  a  term  denoting  that  work  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  a  man  Ls  roused  to  the 
eonsciousnes.s  of  his  sinful  condition  liefore 
Gml,  as  were  tin  hean  rs  of  th«^  AiK>stle  Peter 
on  till-  day  of  Pciiticost.  Hut  convii'tion  of 
siu  i.s  not  to  be  rnnfoiinihsi  with  conveniion 
from  tiin.  The  term  is  nI.so  applied  to  revlvala 
of  relii;ion,  the  work  of  grac^-  in  the  last  oeo* 
turv  undi  r  the  preaching  of  Whitcfield,  Bd> 


wards,  Freliogbunen  and  oUteia.  being  ooi 
monly  known  as  the  Great  Awakenfaig.  C. 

Az-«'-zeL  Tliis  is  a  tninsl iteration  of  the 
Hebrew  word  (Licv.  xvi.  8  if.)  rendered 
"  .scaiH--goat. "  Its  meaning  is  much  disputed. 
One  view  takes  it  to  mean  the  personal  bofag 
lo  whom  the  goat  was  sent,  is  Which  case  the 
idea  is  to  send  the  sins  linme,  to  the  being  tO 
whom  they  properly  Ix^long— Batan  ;  an- 
other is  that  it  means  simply  removal— 
that  the  sins  confessed  over  the  living  goat 
shouM  be  taken  altogether  a«ay»  fur  out  of 
sight.  C. 

Asymites,  a  name  aignlfyin|r  men  of  im- 

leavened  bnMd,  applied  to  the  Roman  Church 
by  the  ^trlarch  of  Constantinople.  Michael 
Ciuralarius.  in  Ul.W.  Photius.  a  former  patri- 
arch, had  a<'eused  the  Roman  ("liurch  of  sev- 
eral grave  de|>artures  from  ortliodovy.  and  a 
ili'ciued  brejich  had  U-eu  made.  liut  Cieni- 
lurius  had  addi-<l  new  cliargea.  a.s  of  the  usi*  of 
blood  aud  of  things  slrangle<I,  and  invcnte«l 
this  nickname.  Correspondence  and  negotia- 
tions followed,  but  the  result  was  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Greek  patxlardi  and  church 
in  1064.  F. 


B. 


Baader       der>.  Benedict  Pranz  Zaver 

von,  |{omnn  t'aihollr  ;  b.  at  Munii  h,  March  27. 
ITfJ.')  ;  d.  th«-re,  May  J^i  In  early  life  ho 

was  an  eminent  nwtiinii  ciii^ineer  ;  but  from 
1H2(1  till  his  d(  ath  was  prtifi-K'^or  of  |)hilosop>iy 
and  speculative  theology  in  the  university  of 
Munieli,  and  was  the  greatest  siK-culalive  the- 
ologian of  the  lloinan  Catholic  Chimdi.  He 
was  himsell  jgreatly  Influenced  Iqr  the  teach- 
ings of  Jakob  Boeitme.  Among  other  things, 
be  taught  that,  "in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
man,  man  was  placed  by  God  in  time  and 
lee,  in  onier  that  by  arwpting  salvation  in 
Christ,  he  miirht  recover  immortality  and  sal- 
vation ;  or,  in  c.'is"'  of  his  non  .'iccf'ptantr  of 
salviition.  l»e  sul»jrricd  ti>  punishment  for  his 
imriticali  in,  citlier  in  this  life  or  in  Hinlcs.  or 


der  of  merit.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  city  i  in  the  pit  of  hell,  bonis  in  Hades  may  still 
Avla,  where  thqr  had  a  f orticaa,  '  be  TCdeemed.  but  not  souls  iahelL  Tlmoand 
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matter  will  ceMe ;  after  the  cewation  of  the 
'region  of  time,'  it  remaiiM  still  potriUe  for 
the  creature  to  paae  from  the  etoval  ngkm 
oC  hell  into  tlia  atanal  rcf;i()n  of  heaven— bat 
the  TCTmeb  not  true.  Illcj  waaimfrieiidlyto 
the  papacy,  but  adherea  to  CatiioUcism,  and 
ceiwuriti  the  founders  of  ProttwtantiHm  for 
having  not  IxM'n  reformerB,  l»ut  rt  volution- 
tsls."  (Ut  lwrwep.  ii.,  229.  8c«- liis  ci»mplet<' 
works.  Li'ip7.i>;,  lH,51-<Vt,  16  vols.)  Two  of 
hi*  btKl  work.s  are  Fentunta  (I'H/nitiotut,  in 
which  he  comhabi  modem  philosophy  and 
fvcommends  Boebme,  and  SpekuUttive  Dog- 
matik.  HiM  biography  Is  by  F.  Hoffmann. 
LeipslK,  1867,  and  in  his  coinpkte  wocka. 

Bn'-al  (ford,  in  the  sense  of  msmt),  the  name 
cf  the  chief  male  deity  of  the  Caaaanites  and 

Phcenicianji,  a.H  AslUorelh  wa<  their  chief  god- 
dess. They  are  commonly  sunposed  to  repre- 
wiit  the  active  (generative)  and  passive  (n  cep- 
tivei  |K)wer8  of  naCufte,  or  the  ,sun  and  moon 
re-sjKt  tivelv,  but  some  tliink  tliut  Ihev  corre- 
spond witfi  the  Qm-k  Zeun  and  Aphrodite. 
The  plural  form  Bunlim  denotes  the  different 
aspects  under  wbicii  Baal  was  worshipped. 
Human  victims  were  somctinua  offered  to 
him  (Jw.  jdz.  1!^  High  piaonwm  dmaen 
for  hb  ahats,  and  hi  some  oases  the  roofs  of 
houses  (Jer.  xxxii .  29).  Hb  priests  aod  proph- 
ets were  numeroufl.  Baal  worship^prcvailed 
often  in  Isnu  l  II  Ix-gan  as  early  as  Moses' 
time  (Xuin.  \xv.).  rcappt-ured  undtr  the 
Judires  (ii.  11  Ii>),  l)eciinif  di imiiiant  umlcr 
Ahab(l  Kinp*  xvii.  IJI),  win  n  tu  w(h1  hy  Ahaz 
(2  Chron.  x.\viii.  2)  and  by  .Man!i.s.s«  h  (2  Kini^H 
xxi.  8).  and  did  not  tinally  c^'a^e  until  after 
the  exile.   The  name  was  often  uaed  in  com- 

Eraoaa,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
AAI.  Bbkitu  {lord  of  thi  cotenant).  wor- 
shipped by  the  Sheciuanitos  after  Gideon's 
death  (Judges  yUt  88) ;  Baai.  Pbob  (lord  of 
the  opening,  alluding  to  the  riles  of  worship), 
the  licentious  deity  to  whom  Israel  was  joined 
in  M<>;ib  (N'lim.  x.w.  ;  and  B.<al-zebud 
iloni  i)f  flifji).  the  form  wortihipped  at  £kron, 
v  liic'h  Ahaziah  sinful^  aou^  toooosult  (8 
KiiiKs  i.  2.  16). 

Till  trim  wfis  ul.soapnlieil  to  pIiiiX'.H.  -.m  Baal- 
Gad,  Baal-Mton.  etc.,  out  did  not  always  de- 
notethat  Baal  was  worridpped  there.  C. 

Baal'-b«k,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ileliop'olis 
^^i^<>^<^«Mn).  a  ruined  Syrian  town  at  the 
loot  of  Anti  Libanus,  whose  origin  is  lont  in 
ffaimlBaniiquitr.  Its  extensive  remains  show 
diiee  temples,  two  of  them  formed  with  im« 
mense  stones  and  numerous  columns  and 
altars.  The  chief  temple  was  en>ct<'d  by  An- 
toninus Piu.s  (150  A. v.).  and  wxs  .s  >  lariti-  and 
fitatrlv  as  to  l)c  oiii'  iif  tlie  wondi  rs  of  thf 
\v.)r!(l.  S(]inr  </f  ihr  slum  s  in  it.s  KiibslriK'tioii 
arc  H4  feet  loni;  and  I'-i  fi  it  thick.  It  subse- 
quently Ixcainr  ii  Christian  church.  The  city 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  importance 
down  to  HtM  time  of  the  Moslem  invsidon, 
when  it  wss  captored  (636  a.d.),  sacked  by 
the  caliph  of  Daranseiui  (748).  and  finally  pil- 
laged by  Timor  Beg  (1400).  What  the  Arabs. 
Tartars,  and  Turks  had  spamd  was  d««troyed 
bv  an  earthquake  in  IT'iit  It  is  now  an  in 
sfgnifltauit  vilia^.   Li  cuuiiul  be  sutiitfaGtorilj 


identiRed  with  aaj  plnoe 

Bible. 


in  the 
C. 


Baalim,  Hebrew  plural  of  Baal  (q.v.). 
See  PAVUoiAin. 
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Ba'^a^aha  (mfked).  third  k\a^  of  Israel. 
He  reached  the  throne  by  conspiring  agaiuHt 
Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  <lesin)ving  all 
his  house.  He  was  able  and  warlike,  and 
reigned  24  vean  (m.C.  INSB-982).  The  beauti- 
ful city  of  TiruhwanUteapitaL  (CLlKhigi 
XV.  27-xvi.  6.)  C. 

Ba'-b«l  (mi^Mkm),  Nimirod't  dtjr,  Geo.  z. 

10.    .See  Babyix>n. 

Babl,  a  Persian  Mohammedan  sect,  founded 
by  Mir/.a  Ali  Mohammed,  the  Bab  ((.<  ,  Iho 
gulf),  at  Shiraz.  in  1844.  It  grew  rapidly,  but 
was  suppressed  with  bloodshed.  lH.'"A)-.'i2.'  It  is 
now  wloely  diffused  as  a  sort  oif  secret  .society. 
Its  tendiing  is  CMsntially  Panllieism.  and  lays 
strfw  on  a  pure  and  luMpltable  life.  U  for- 
bids polygamy  and  conouMnage,  the  ma  of 
the  veil,  and  raises  wonua  to  an  equally  witk 
men.   See  Persia. 

Bab'.yJoB,  sitoalad  on  both  ridca  of  fha 
Euphrates,  60  m.  a.w.  from  the  present 
Bagdad.  It  is  now  onlj  »  mam  of  nuns,  hot 
once,  aooordlaf  le  HevodoCna,  11  indoded 
within  Its  walls  tMM  sq.m.  It  Is  named  8St 
tim(  s  ill  the  Bible.  Founded  by  Nimrod,  It 
ros<-  ultimutelv  to  preat  plory  under  Nebo- 
(•ha<in</7,ar.  'Thither  the  .lews  were  carrird 
captive.  Cyrus  capturwl  it  (Daii.  v.),  it.s  did 
al.so  later,  Ahxanuer  the  (Jreat,  wbo  diid 
there.  Its  overthrow  was  freqvjentlv  foretold 
(Isa.  xiii.  4-22;  Jer.  xxv.  12:  1.  2.  8;  li.; 
Hab.  i.  6-10.)  Sea  AaamoLooT  axd  thb 

BiBUB. 

Babytooln.   flea  Amtbioimwt  *md  thb 

BiBLK. 

Babylonian  OapChrfly.  See  Carititt. 

Baccanarista,  followers  of  Nioolao  Baecih 
nari.  who  fouodeil  ia  1778,  at  Rome,  a  aoctety 
which  was  only  that  of  the  Jesuits— sup- 

! tressed  In  that  year— in  another  form ;  so 
t  was  united  witk  them  in  1814.  when  the 
Jesidla  wen  ro  estahlishcd. 

Baeh  (bok).  Jataaan  Bobostian,  musician ; 

b.  at  Kiscnach.  March  81. 1685  .  d.  at  Lcip- 
zip,',  July  28,  17o0.  He  l>ecamo  court  orijatiisl 
at  Weimar,  17t)8  ;  musical  conductor  to  the 
duke  of  Knthen,  1717  ;  cantor  nt  the  Thi»nii»- 
Arhnlr,  Lci[izi£r,  1723.  He  had,  by  his  two 
wikcs.  II  .s,)iis  and  9  daughters.  lie  became 
blind  in  1749.  Posterity,  thanks  to  Meodela- 
sohn,  hononhim  as  tho  "  founder  and  father 
of  German  music."  and  his  Christmas  ora- 
torio, Passion  music  to  tlie  words  of  St.  John, 
and  thattoSt.  Matthew 's,Iiia  Mass  in  B  minor, 
and  hi<i  Magnificat  in  D,  not  to  qieak  of  others, 
have  given  Idm  Immortalily  as  a  composer  of 
sacred  music 

Baokns,  Isaae,  Bantlst;  Ik  at  Nofwidi. 

Conn.,  Jan.  9.  1724  ;  became  pastor  of  a  fkp- 
arate  or  New  Light  society  in  Middleborotigh 

(Titirut  pre<'inct).  Mass.,  1748  ;  formed  a 
iiapliiil  church  tlicre  out  of  bis  own  uiem  Iters, 
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17.>i5  ;  u;u-<  :i  (lelogate  to  the  fcdeml  conHtitu- 
lioiial  <  luivr  iitiori  "f  1778 :  d.  al  Titicut, 
Nov.  imi  lie  wniir  A  lluiOiry  of  yi  w 
Kn'jt'UKl.  icitli  PtirtirnUtr  litfriyiwi'  ti  ihi'  l>i  - 
nomiii'ition  «t'  C-hrutiatu  enUM  Ji<tpti*tji,  Bos- 
ton, 1777-96.  3  vols.;  «.«>..  David  WcsJon, 
NewtOD,  Mass.,  1871,  2  vols,  (an  authority, 
thoo^  nartiMD).  i^«e  his  life  by  Prof.  A. 
Kifg^.jBortwi,  IMS ;  and  Sprague,  ^nnali, 

Bacon,  PrancU,  English  philosopher  ;  b. 
at  York  llouw.  Ivondon,  Jan.  22,  I'ttil  ;  d.  of 
bronchitis  al  Higii^te,  London,  April  U,  1626. 
He  Wivs  fdiicaU-*!  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridgf,  an  i  iiiiiailtwl  to  Gniv's  lun,  London, 
•I  Student  of  law,  1575,  and  'became  barrister, 
1668.  In  1584  be  entered  parliamcDt,  and 
MTvad  continuously  until  raised  to  the  peer- 
age. Hi'  so.m  showed  hioiself  a  staMmuui  of 
fiir-nachiog  views,  and  for  the  advancemeot 
of  hin  flehemes  be  allied  himaelf  lint  to  Eaaez 
and  latfT  to  Buckingham,  but  both  disap- 
pointed lum.  Ho  also  aasiduouslr  cultivaleil 
llii'  ;rn;i i  will  of  Ills  SO vcrt'lgri-i.  KIi/;il>i  th  and 
JaiiU-s  I  Hilt,  it  waH  his  f(»rluni-  to  lie  long 
unrewiir  li  ;i  It  wo-s  not  until  IfHH  that  lu; 
began  to  asteml  in  public  odlce,  bciiiK  made 
one  of  the  king's  learnctl  council.  In  IWW 
he  was  knighted,  in  16U7  he  became  solicilor- 
fenend,  in  1613  attorney -geueral,  in  1616  a 
priv7*ooaneiUor,  in  1617  lord-keeper,  in  1618 
wrd-ehaiicdlor,  and  a  few  moalha  later  Baron 
Veruhun ;  in  16U  ViaooiuU  St.  Alhau.  But 
hie  aom^wliat  tortuous  coarse,  which  requires 
defence  at  almost  ciich  Ktcp,  although  it  can  bv 
defcndwl,  had  an  abrupt  termination  His 
dof<'ncc  of  tlic  odii)Us  nioiiopollL-H  rctidcred 
him  uiipmiuhir.  but  his  cnrtuii's  c.miM  not  al- 
taclt  liiin  oil  liiat  scor  .  T\\ry  sdoii  fnund 
out,  however,  tliat  he  had  received  liriln?*  on 
three  occjisioas,  although  ho  had  decided 
asi^io^  persons  whofw  money  he  had 
MtSD.  Charged  with  this  ofTeucei  he  could 
biIm  bo  dafn<M.  Hd  was  found  xuilt/  and 
kb  •eotence  was.  to  be  fined  £40,000,  im- 
vrisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  disabled 
rrom  silting  in  parliament,  and  prohibittnl 
from  coming  witliin  12  miles  of  the  court. 
The  fine  was.  hf>\vever.  remitted,  his  irnprison- 
mimt  in  th*'  T  hv.t  la^ti-il  only  a  frw  days,  nod 
the  last  disability  w.is  n-inosi-il,  but  he  never 
Tecelvx'il  II  full  jiarilmi. 

As  a  philosoplKT,  it  was  hi-t  frloiy  to  cmphxi- 
sIm  the  importance  of  tit  '  iiiductlve  mcihod — 
i.4,m  of  deriving  principles  from  wide  and 
wiled  COlleclious  of  facts,  wliich  yet  are  not 
mere  aoeumulatioos.  Ethics  he  oonsideced 
as  the  "  handnudd  *'  of  theology.  Hb  mcst 
popular  book  la  his  Aimw,  first  published  in 
1597,  but  then  there  were  only  10  of  them,  last 
issued  by  hira  in  in-,',',  when  their  luuuber 
had  grown  to  58.  Tlicre  are  many  modern 
editions,  noticcablv  that  by  Arclibishop 
Wiiali'ly.  Louilon.  Ih-VS,  in  which  the  aunota- 
tlons  almost  ^^'^nn\  thi-  1<  \|  in  imalitv.  Best 
ed.  of  ht.H  worlis  bv  Sjx^dding,  LIlis  <te  Hwitli. 
jLondon,  l8.)7-.yj.  7  vols.  :  8d  ed.,  1870  ;  select 
works.  New  York,  1877.  2  voU. ;  biography  bv 
SneddiDg.  London,  1862-74.  7  vols.  :  by  li. 
W.  Cboreh,  IflSi,  and  by  E.  A.  Abbott,  188S. 
COf.  Ml.  M.  JM;  Afgy.  8.  T.) 


Bacon,  liaonard,  D.D.  (Hamilton,  1842), 
LL.I).  (Harvard.  1870).  Congregationalist  ;  b. 
at  Detroit.  iMieh..  Feb.  19,  1802;  graduated 
at  Vale  College,  1820,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Heminarv.  1^ ;  became  pastor  of 
the  First  churc'h.  New  Haven,  1835.  and 
NO  continued  until  his  death  there,  Dee. 
84^1881.  From  18M  to  1871  bo  acted  as  pro- 
fiaiior<rf  revealed  IbealMy  In  the  theological 
department  of  Yale  Cofiece,  and  thereafter 
lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  polity  and  American 
church  history.  In  his  later  lif«'  be  wa-s  gen- 
erally considered  the  Iciwlitig  Atucricftn  Con- 
gregationalist. He  was  a  copious  writer  and 
a  tirelp>w  eontroversialist.  He  ^va.s  one  of  tlw 
foumlrrs  uf  ihr  \i  ir  Kiifjl'imlfr,  review,  New 
Haven,  18i8.  and  the  Indmendent,  wt-ekly 
newspaper,  New  York,  184^  His  vIcwh  on 
the  slavery  discussion  were  important  and 
warn  aooepted  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ho 
vrole  CfetMSM  of  thgjftw  JBnatond  Okureht$, 
New  Torfc.  1874.  and  other  booka. 

Baooa,  Leonard  Woolsey,  M.D.  (Yale^ 
18iW).O.D.  (Tale.  18W)^  OoogngationaliBt ; 
b.  at  New  Haven.  Oonn.,  Xan.  1, 1830  ;  gradu- 
ated  at  Yale  College.  mVi,  and  at  Yale  The- 
oloi,'ic4il  Scmiuarj',  18.>4  ;  has  been  pastor  and 
preacher  iti  various  places  ;  author  of  Life  of 
.Vi  ».  Km  ill/  liliw  Gould,  New  York.  1*878; 
Tfie  LSi,„i4ie{ty  thai  i$  in  ChrUl  (aennoa^ 

1886;  2d  e<l.,  1KH9. 

Bacon,  Roger,  b.  at  Ilchcater,  England, 
1214  ;  d.  at  Oxford,  l-HM  He  was  of  a 
wealthy  family  and  stuilii'd  at  Oxfonl.  Ho 
probably  took  (irdeis  in  1.28:!.  and  soon  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  al>out  12,'iO, 
when  he  n-turned  to  Oxford  and  entere«l  the 
Franciscan  order.  Brought  under  suspicion 
of  heresy,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1257.  Mid 
reraaUiea  there  in  oonflnement  for  10  jeara. 
Clement  IV..  who  waa  pope  fkom  IMS  to  Ufl8, 
requested  Urn  to  prepare  a  treMko  unontho 
sciences  forbb  private  tise,  from  which  arose 
his  prlncijKil  works,  the  so-«-nlled  0/wr-f.  On 
his  release  he  retumeil  to  O.xfonl  (I2fl8;i,  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  wrote,  among  otlier 
tliiiiLTs,  a  lK)ok  upon  the  sttidy  of  phihisf.phy, 
in  \vliirh  ]ir  in vciLTlit'd  against  the  intniks  as 
withstanding  the  nrogress  of  true  kuowlcdge. 
in  consequence  of  which  be  was  fanprlionBd 
for  14  years  (1278-82). 

Bacon  was  axniivcrsal  scholar  whomWllli* 
lugs  tfeatof  nearly  all  the  phraical  scieaoaSkaa 
well  as  of  philosophy  ana  theolQKjr.  Ho 
seems  not  to  navo  diverged  so  much  from  tho 
wcll-cstabllshcd  methods  of  his  day  as  to  have 
pjirsucd  thesi>  with  gn  at  system  and  vigor. 
His  fam<'  for  niceiianical  di>i  uvi  ries  is  greater 
than  his  di-serts.  He  ligurcs  in  Kii:.'lish  IrL^i-nds 
fis  Friar  Bacon,  the  great  nccri mi  im  i-r.  la 
theology  he  emph(w<ize«l  the  luo-iiy  of  con- 
forming  our  theology  tn  tlie  .Ss  riptures,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  rail  tlie  atti  ntion  of  men 
again  to  tho  Bible,  as  well  as  to  give  numer- 
ous suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  for  and 
methodsof  itsstudy.  (Seebb Ctp»na,ed.  J. 8. 
Brewer.  London,  1890.  Be8tblog..tbeFrenA 
work  of  E.  Cauu-les,  Paris,  1861.)  F. 

Babrdt  (bart).  XaH  Friodiiob,  h.  at  Bis- 
Ik  «.a.o»  of  DccadiMk,  Aug.  aGw 
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1741  :  (1.  at  Hallo,  April  23,  1792.  lln  studied 
■t  Leipni;.  iHHarae  profeasor  cxtrminlinary  of 
biblical  philology  then".  1766  ;  profensof  of 
biblical  anliquilies  at  Erfurt,  1768  ;  pnm-hcr 
and  profenor  at  Qitssen,  1771  ;  general  supcr- 
iotendeot  at  Dftrkheim,  1776 ;  twiiig  depnV«d 
of  all  tninbtartalftnielioiwin  1179.  ha  wawwad 
to  Halle  and  started  an  inn.  Hcwaaaiatkm* 
alist  of  the  extremest  tvpp,  and  owed  his  fre- 
queot  changes  of  position  to  tlir  cxritoment 
cauaed  by  bis  speeches  and  numerous  writ- 
inp«  (dE.  life  Irr  Lma,  Neoatadt,  fd  ad., 
1870.) 

Malar  (by-«r),  JdMnn  Wllhalai,  Lutheran  : 

b.  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  11.  1647  ;  Ix't-nme  pro- 
fessor of  theoiojty  at  Jena,  1674  ;  at  HalU', 
19M :  d.  as  chief  court  preacher  at  \Vi  imur. 
Oct.  19,  l(t9!i.  His  compendium  of  jKisiiivi- 
theolo^'V  in  Ljiiin  (  ;  Iiwt  i-^i.,  Berlin,  186-1) 
was  foir  a  long  lime  the  favorite  manual 
ki  that  dqiarUiunt  la  LutbatMi  vaivani* 

ties. 

Baird,  Charles  Washington,  D.D.  (IJnivcr- 
bIiv.  New  York  city,  ltJ76),  Presbyterian  ;  li. 
at "Princetou,  N.  J.,  Auj;.  2«,  1)^28  ;'  praduatetl 
at  the  University  of  New  York  city,  1H48, 
and  at  Union  'theological  Seminury.  1852  ; 
became  pastor  at  Rve,  «.  Y.,  1H61  ;  "d.  there, 
Feb.  10.  1887.  tie  wrote  Hittor^  ajT  the 
Iluffuerwt  Bmiffration  to  Auteritn,  New  lork, 
lafe  aadSded..  18t)5,a  Tola. ;  fraodi 
ToolOtte,  1889. 


Baioa  (hft -vum).  also  Bajus,  (properly  rf<i 
y^tj/). Miohaal,  D.D.  (Louvain.  i:>4»).  llomau 
Catholic  theologian  ;  b.  at  Mclin,  Belgium, 
1513  ;  d.  nt  L<»uvuin,  Sept.  16. 1689.  He  Mud 
ied  ami  later  Ix-came  ptotosor  of  thcolog^y  ui 
Louvain,  1561,  and  was  iOBt  by  the  kini  of 


Maitsra*  PI1.D..  LL.D. 
(Princeton.  1867.  1889).  D.D.  (Rutgers.  1877), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  In  Philadelphia.  Jan.  17. 

1832  ;  graduatinl  at  the  University  of  New- 
York  city,  1850,  and  at  Priueclon  Tlieologi- 
cal  Seminary,  1856  ;  lu'came  i)rofe8.sor  of 
Greek,  University  of  New  York  city,  1859. 
He  wrote  llinUiry  itf  the  liiw  of  the  IfugHtimt* 
of  Fniiiee,  New  York.  1870.  2  vols.  ;  2d  ed., 
1888;  T  fir  IhigtumiU  tmd  Buoy  ffNatarn, 
1886.  2  vols. 

Baird,  Robmrt,  D.D.  (Jefferson  College. 
1842).  Prrsbyterian  (father  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding) ;  b.  near  Unionfown,  in  Fayette  co. , 
Pa..  Oct.  6,  1798  ;  d.al  Yonkers,  N."  V..  Hun- 
dajr,  March  IS,  1808.  He  gnidttated  a»  Jcf- 
fenoB  CoUege.  Fa.,  1918.  aad  at  Prlaoeton 

ST.  J.)  TheoTogtcfll  Seminary,  1823  ;  for  next 
years  was  princitml  of  the  academy  at 
Princeton  ;  henceforth  his  life  was  s|)ent  in 
the  wrvice  of   different   religious  societies,  , 
He  r(  si,|i-(i  in  Europe  an  ii^ent  of  the  French  ' 
Aswociiitioii.  later  of  tlie  Foreign  Evangelical  I 
6<»cicty,  from  lH:r)  to         ar\d  again  1846-17,  ! 
and  powerfully  ndvoeated  Protestantism ,  total 
•bniMnce.  and  nluc^ktiuu.  He  was eorref>pond- 
lag  iecretary  of  the  American  (.nd  Foreign 
^riatJan  Union.  1840-«S.  1861-68.   Ria  efo. 
qoenee,  hia  Proteatant  zeal,  hia  holy  boldneu 
combined  to  attract  much  attention  to  hfm. 
Hi.H  HUtorif  of  the  Temj^mwf  .'vvjV^Vji  t  French 
ori<r..  Pari"*.  18.36)  and  fttlif/ion  in  AriifHoi  ! 
(dla.-Lrow.  18^14  :  New  York,  1844)  were  trans-  ; 
laii  il  into  <ievcral  languages  and  widely  circu- 
lated,  (Sir  his  life  bjtala  ion,  H.  X.  Bafid. 
New  York,  1866.) 

Balrnt.  6«o  BxTBOirr.  t 


Spain  as  deleeateto  tbe  Oouadl  of  Trent,  IMS. 
when  Pius  v.,  In  1567.  condemned  76 propod- 
tlons  allegwl  to  be  derived  from  his  writings. 

he  denied  tliat  luMvas  the  .luthor  of  them,  and 
the  bull  of  e.xt  oninninication  w.-us  not  executed. 
In  1587  he  declared  84  pr<  pn-itious  of  the 
Jesuits  to  be  Pelagian  and  ininuiral.  His  sys- 
tem of  theology  was  derived  from  Augu.stine 
and  was  the  basis  of  Jansenism,  which  see. 
(Cf.  Linsenmann.  3f,  B.  vnd  dt>  OruniOtgunf 
dt*  Jantenitmut,  Tttbingen,  1867.) 

Ba'-laam  {forn'fjiit  r,  or  thmtroyi  r),  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah,  living  in  Petlior.  ai  ity  of  Miso- 

Sotamia,  a  proof  along  whh  .Miklii/edek. 
ethro.  etc.,  that  knowle<lgc  of  the  tnio  God 
was  no*,  conllnod  to  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
When  Israel  reached  If oab^  Balak,  the  kiam, 
sent  for  Balaam  to  eooia  and  eanw  lamu. 
.\t  flnt  he  reftaaed  at  God'a  bidding.  Init  after- 
ward for  nUn  consented  to  go.  On  the  way 
he  was  rebuked  by  the  voice  of  the  ass  (2  Pe- 
ter ii.  15),  hut  still  >vcnt  on.  When,  how- 
ever, he  \indertook  his  ta.sk  he  uttered  a  bless- 
ing  insteail  of  a  curse,  and  that  in  Avords  of 
cxqui.sitc  force  and  beauty.  Yet  what  he 
could  not  effect  in  this  way  he  sought  in  an- 
other. He  coun8<dled  the  3Iidianites  to  seduce 
I.srael  to  Idolatry  by  means  of  the  Moabite  and 
Midianitc  women,  which  was  done  and  for  a 
time  succeeded,  but  a  war  broke  out  in  trhldl 
Balaam  waa  killed.  He  atanda  aa  the  type  of 
all  who  love  the  tragea  of  iinrijg;hte<MiBneai, 
and  it  was  fitting  that  a  dumb  neail  ahould 
1)e  usefl  to  reprove  his  perveiaenew.  (See 
Num.  .\xii  x.Tv.,  xxxi.  8.  16;  Xlcah  tI.  6; 
Judu  11  ;  lie  v.  IL  14.)  C. 

Baldaehla  (f  r.  Bnldacoo,  ItaL  form  of  Bm^ 
dad.  became  the  BMHwNahi  wen  or|gtaallor 

brought  from  there),  a  canopy  over  the  dtar 

in  Roman  Calliolic  eliurehes.  vT  the  movable 
one  carrje<i  over  the  liof>t  tlironjrh  the  streets, 
or  over  the  poi>e  on  the  ocea-iion  of  his  procei 
sions.    They  uro  generally  made  of  silk. 

Ballon,  goaaa,  Uafverailirt ;  h.  at  Rkii> 
mond.  N.  H..  April  80.  1771 ;  originaUy  a 

Baptist,  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Univer- 
salist  Society  of  Boston.  1817  ;  d.  tin  re,  June 
7,  18,''i2.  He  was  founder  of  the  L'lnn  i*ali$t 
M<i;i'izint-,  Boston,  181»  (imw  the  Chnntittn 
htuhr).  and  of  the  VuirirKalint  Krjxntitor 
(now  the  Vnirirmlitit  Qiiurtniy),  and  wrote 
the  PiirabUx.  Handolph,  Vt..  1804; 
Exami luttion  of  thif  Itif  friite  of  Future  Itetri- 
bution,  Boston,  1884,  and  other  books  and 

Eimphlels  in  defence  of  bis  creed.  (See  hia 
ife  bv  M.  M .  Ballon  and  Thomaa  Whitte- 
more,  Boeton,  1854,  and  O.  F.  Safford,  let 
andaded..  1889.) 

Ballon,  Hosea,  2d,  nephew  of  the  precede 
ing.  S.T.D.  (Htu-vanl.  1844) ;  h.  at  KlUfiuc. 
Vt..  Oct.  18. 17iW ;  after  aerfiiw  M  paMor  la 
diflterent  ptaoea,  hecanM  preeineBt  of  Tafia 
College,  Mass.,  IWSS  ;  d.  at  Somerville.  Mass.. 
May  27, 1861.  lie  wrote      .dn«MfK  iKXery 
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of  ('nirernlitm,  Boston,  1829.  2d  od..  1842. 
and  edited  various  dftionilnutiiintil  porimlical.-i. 

Balm»z,  Jaime  Luciano,  !).]'>.  ((Vrvtrii, 
Spuin,  1S^5).  Uotnau  Culliolii-  ;  I),  lil  Vicli, 
87  m.  n.n.e.  of  Burcelouu.  bpuin,  Aug.  2^, 
«  1810  ;  d.  tbL-re.  July  9.  1848.  Ue  studied  at 
the  University  of  ("L-rveru ;  waa ordained  priest, 
1833 :  beeamu  tcactu-r  of  matliematlcB  at  VUsh, 
1887 ;  removed  lo  Baroclooa,  1840 ;  next  year 
ilBolIf  to  Madrid.  He  owes  his  great  fsoK  to 
his  Prote$tanti*in  and  Catluiicitg  Compared  in 
their  Effeett  on  tfus  Cirilization  of  Europe  (orig. 
Barcelona,  1842-44  4  vols.  ;  Eup.  trann.,  Lmi- 
don.  1819  ;  10th  i-d.,  Baltimore.  18(W  ;  trans, 
into  Ki-vi  Tiil  l:in;..C":ku''''^).  i'i  wliii  li,  after  the 
pattern  of  (Jnizut's  liisiorv  of  <  i\  ili/.iilii>n,  hi- 
strives  to  ili  fi  iul  till-  tlir-is  tliat  t'lithnliclty  lias 
bccQ  a  good  thing  for  Kuropc.  Other  works 
of  his  in  English  arc.  FundnnunUl  Philompliy, 
Now  York.  laW  ;  The  F^mndatiom  of  lU- 
It'ffion  Erplninfd.  London.  1858,  and  fjM$n  to 
a  Semtic  oh  JtOiaimu  MatUn,  Dublin.  1875. 
(See  nb  life  Iqr  A.  da  Blandie-Rafflii,  Paris. 

1850.) 

Balaz«  (IWi'-luze),  ^tlanna,  Roman  Catho> 
lie  ;  b.  ut  Tulle,  France,  Dec.  24,  ItKW  ;  d.  in 
Paris,  July  28.  1718.  Ue  studied  law  at 
Toulouse  -.  became  librarlaik  to  the  fanous 
minister  Colbert.  1667-70 ;  dirastor  of  the 
royal  college  at  Paris,  1707  ;  wu  banished  in 
1710  because  of  his  IlisMrt  ytnitiU>i;iqu«  tU 
la  innimn  d' A  teergum  (l*ar!s,  ITOS,  2  vols.), 
•which  he  liad  prepared  for  Cardinal  Etnmaauel 
Theodosini  d«  B4>uillou  (who  fell  from  favor 
in  1710).  but  was  recallc<l  in  ITUl.  He  was 
able  lo  du  much  to  advance  hh  favorite  studies 
of  church  history  and  canon  law,  especially 
through  his  Mi*fMliineoriiin.  W>ri  rii.,  1677- 
1715,  7  vols.,  ed.  by  Mansi,  Liicca.  1761,  4 
vols,  (contaiaa  much  fvcahlr  discovered  mat- 
tei) ;  EpUi«tanm  IimaetiUH  III.,  libn  m., 
IttS,  9  Tola,  {ma,  those  In  VaUcan) ;  JVboa  CM. 
lectio  Contmorum,  1688  (unfinished);  Vita 
ftaparum  Ateni'ni'-ni'i'oi  (l.Sa'>-94).  Paris, 
1693,  2  vols,  (put  oil  ilie  Iiuicx  iKTausc  of  its 
(Jallieanisni'i.  HcM'dili  ii  tlu'  works  i>f  Charles 
the  Ureal  and  Servatus  Lupus,  now  in  Higne, 
m.  Lot.  XCVII..  XCVIll  and  CXUL 

Bambino  (Italian,  little  boy),  the  name  of 
the  figure  of  the  infant  Jesus  exhibited  in 
Roman  Catholic  chaidMSat  Chri-stmaa  time. 

Hampton  IioetttFaai  an  annual  couiaeof  8 
leetiira>aermonB  at  Oxford,  in  defenoa  of  the 
Ghriallan  faith,  founded  by  Rev.  John  Bamp- 
ton.  b.  1689  ;  d.  a  canon  of  Salisbury,  1751  ; 
and  delivered  annually  since  1779. 

BrnMnfLBIoliaxd, D.D.  (CambfOge,  1585 ; 
Osfofd.  \WSi  ;  bb  at  Farnworth,  Iianwabire, 
Sept..  ;  d.  In  London.  Nov.  a.  mot  fie 
waa  educated  at  Oambrtdfe,  and  iiecanie  Tec- 
tor  near  It  in  1575  ;  and  rose  in  ercK?siastical 
position,  becoming  bishop  of  Lomlou.  1597  ; 
anil  ;iri  lib!>ihop  of  Canterbury.  16<»4.  lie  was 
ail  iuti)lrrant  prelate  and  persecutor  of  the 
I'urilaii  !>irly. 

BsBgorian  Ooatroveray.  See  UoikDLT. 
Bp.  BBNJAiinr. 

Bangs,  Nathan,  1)  IV  ib.  fnre  1«3n.  Meth- 
odist ;  b.  at  btrulford,  t'ouu.,  May  2,  1778  ;  d. 


in  New  York  city.  May  8, 1888.  He  was  a 
leader  and  filled  various  positions  (head  of  tlio 
Methodist  Book  Cooocm  ;  editor  of  the  Chrit- 
tian  Advoeatt^ot  the  MitMitt  QhwCsv^JIs. 
Fi>i0  ;  president  of  Wealeyan  Unimait^r.  MU« 
dietown.  Conn.),  until  his  superannuation  in 
1852.  Hp  wrote  a  IKttory  cf  the  M.  K.  Chureh 
from  177ft  to  1840.  Now  York.  lM,19-42.  4 
vols.  (See  his  life  bv  Abel  bleveus.  New 
York.  1M8L) 

Banna  of  ICarriage,  "such  proclamations 
as  are  solemnly  maile  in  the  chtirch,  or  in 
some  other  lawful  (ongre^ntion  of  men.  in 
oriler  to  the  solemnizjilion  of  marriasrc. " 
{tItMik.)  In  the  Chureh  of  Eii>;laiiii  it  i-.  or- 
dered that  they  shall  be  published  ui«)ii  iline 
Sundays  j)reeeding  the  marriage.  duriiiLr  m  irn- 
ing  service  ;  or  during  evening  service,  if 
there  be  do  rooming  servicx;.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  it  is  similarly  ordered  tbitt  they  studl 
be  published  at  the  principal  mass  during 
three  ancceaoiva  Bundaja  or  on  holidaya  <n 
obligation.  Banna  are  not  paUlsbed  In  thn 
United  Rtatcs,  except  in  the  Chnrdl  of  RoOMi 
The  objtK*t  of  banns  is  ti  give  those  who 
know  of  any  impediment  to  the  infen  led  mar- 
ria^^^ogporluiiity  to  slale  it  to  the  proper 

Baptism  (Or.  haptia,  t6  dip  or  wash),  one 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Christbm  Church,  a 

sign  of  the  H[>irinial  purification  of  btdievers. 
and  a  seal,  i.f.,  a  eontinnatiou  of  the  i)romise 
to  h,  slow  tlii.s  <ip  jn  ail  w  orthy  recipients.  It 
is  administered  only  once,  al  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  retiuired  to 
l>e  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Bon.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  liy  a  properly  authorized 
person,  and  the  only  element  lo  be  usetl  ia 
water.  The  name  and  the  rit«  were  not  new 
when  Christ  Instituted  the  ordinance.  There 
were  numerouaabinyMii  inthe  Old  Dtspenaa- 
tkm,  and  theaa  are  spoken  of  in  the  EpLstle  to 
the  Hebrews  (fjr.  10)  as  "  divers  washings" 
(Or.  hipii^msi.  Atid  when  John  the  fore- 
runner  adininisti ti  d  a  baptism  unto  repent- 
anee,  its  meanini'  ;ip|n  urs  d)  liave  Ix-eii  nt  oiuxj 
understood.  Althouuii  our  Lord  diil  not  j»('r- 
sonally  biipti/e,  yet  his  di.seiph-s  did  (.lohn  iv. 
1.  2),  and  just  U-fore  his  ascension  he  made 
this  a  feature  of  the  peat  commission  (Matt 
xx\'iii.  19).  All  Christians  save  the  Friends 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  rite,  but  they 
differ  wlde^  aa  lo  its  mode,  ila  aubJecUi»  and 
fta  elHca^. 

1.  Ita  iRxIe.— The  BaplisLs  insist  that  bap- 
tism requires  the  submersion  of  the  candidate 
in  water.  They  say  that  this,  bv  the  ai  knoix  l- 
eilgment  of  all  lexieoi;rapliers.  i.s  the  me;inlng 
of  the  word  ;  that  the  New  Testament  e.vam- 
pies  of  (he  rile  occur  in  rivers  (Matt.  iii.  *>)  or 
pools  (A<  ts  viii.  30);  that  it  is  n-fernnl  lo  as 
a  "  burial  "  (Ilom.  vi.  4;  Col.  ii.  12),  and  by 
Peter  (I.  iii.  21)  is  called  the  antitype  of  the 
flood :  that  immersion  was  the  rule  in  the 
ancient  church  for  many  hundred  years,  as  Is 
shown  by  literature,  by  the  ancient  haptls* 
teries,  and  bv  archieological  monumenla; 
that  it  is  still  the  practice  in  the  Oriental 
churches  and  was  introilueed  into  the  West* 
ern  churches  only  by  cji  irn  i  s  i'l  the  Middle 
Ages.   Ttiu  Itomaa  Churdi  and  nearly  all 
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FrateaUntA  accept  sprinkling  as  sufficieut. 
tkej  claim  that  the  word  dors  not  always 
mean  immersiun  in  WAlcr  (1  Gor.  x.  2) ;  tlut 
it  is  scriptunUf  oaed  as  tlie  equivalant  of 
nipid,  to  wash  (Mark  tH.  8  and  Luke  zf.  88) ; 
that  the  Scptua^int  usage  of  the  wonl  is 
against  immersion  in  Dan.  iv.  38  and  Judith 
xii.  7  ;  that  the  rccjuirement  of  ininnT^inn 
belongs  to  a  iu  ri()<l  w}iun  baptism  wiih  held 
to  b<'  rcsrcncration  ilswlf ;  that  theolde»t  church 
manual  ( Tfu^  Didache.  a.u.  100-160)  saya  that 
baptism  may  be  ))erformetl  by  pouring  ;  that 
•iuce  the  rite  i.s  HymboHcal,  a  few  drops  ex- 
pnaa  Umi  senne  as  well  m  any  conceivable 
quantity ;  and  that  it  i«  imlikrly  (hat  Cliriat 
would  require  an  external  service  that  at  cer- 
tain times  and  in  certain  places  woold  be  diflS- 
eult  and  dangeroas. 

2.  It»  Siihjcftt.— The  Baptists  maintain  that 
infant  baptism  i.s  an  error.  Tiny  liold  that 
the  rite  wiiH  (ip|K)iiite{l  only  fur  mh  U  ;w  Iw- 
lieve  auii  n  pcnt  (Mark  wi,  Itj  ;  Matt,  x.xviii. 
19,  20)  ;  that  it  was  administcri'd  only  to  such 
in  apwtolic  times  (.Vi-U  ii.  8H.  viii.  12,  etc.) ; 
tliat  what  i.s  afflrme  l  of  the  Implized,  dvinc  to 
sin,  putting  on  Christ,  putting  nwar  the  tilth 
of  the  desh  (Rom.  vi.  4  ;  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  1  Peter 
liL  81).  belooEs  to  believers  alone ;  \)M  the 
custom  of  Innnt  tiafitlsm  came  in,  in  lb«  9d 
eentoiy.  ooljr  aa  a  result  of  the  view  that  the 
ordinance  was  esseoUal  to  salvation,  and  did 
not  become  general  until  tlie  5th  century  ;  and 
that  the  principle  that  men  are  born  into  the 
churi  li  is  sure  to  impiiir  its  purity  and  weaken 
it.H  power.  All  the  re»t  of  (.Jhristendom  hold 
the  vii  w  [hill  the  churcli  consiHts  of  believers 
and  their  children.  They  sjiy  that  baptism  is 
called  "  the  circumcision  of  Christ"  (Col.  ii. 
11),  aod  as  it  means  the  same  thing  as  the  Old 
Testament  rita  most  needs  have  the  same  suti- 
Jeuts,  or  if  not  we  would  expect  the  eootraiy 
to  be  stated ;  that  the  scripture  records  of 
household  baptism  (Acts  x.  48,  xvi.  lA,  83  ;  1 
Cor.  1.  16,  xvi.  IS)  reojionably  imply  the  pres- 
ence of  young  cliildn  n  ;  that  Paul's  affirma- 
tion that  the  (children  of  bilicvers  are  "'  holv" 
(I  Ciir.  vii.  14)  furnishc-s  an  ample  ground  for 
the  ailiniiiistratioii  of  the  ordiiiimee  to  them  ; 
that  the  eusloru  tits  in  :iilriiirably  with  tlie 
scripture  idea  of  the  family  ;  that  it  bears 
Btriking  witness  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
man's  ruin  and  recovery ;  and  that  so  fur 
from  weakening  the  ehorch.  it  is  one  of  the 
best  aids  to  its  oontinuaiice  and  enlargement ; 
that  a*  to  Ita  origiD  ft  waa  oertafnly  early,  and 
if  it  had  been  an  innovatioti,  it  would,  have 
provokc<l  some  protest ;  that  Irenisiu  (b.  circa 
12.">)  Ix  ars  witini.vs  to  it,  and  so  docs  ('lement 
of  .Mi'xandriii.  and  Origen  ;  and  that  even 
Tertulliim,  wlicn  opposing  the  iidiniiiistratioii 
of  tlie  ordiimrice,  do<'s  so  not  because  it  \a  im- 
proper, InU  bi'cau.se  it  is  inexpe<iient,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  case  of  relajise.  ont;  would  for- 
feit forever  the  hope  of  remission. 

8.  lU  Kffleary. — X»  applied  to  infants,  the 
carlv  fathers  varieil  in  respect  to  its  force. 
Some  held  that  it  cleansed  from  original  sin 
and  the  sins  committed  in  a  pre-eslstent  state, 
while  others  referred  ittiprincipal  loflnence  to 
the  subsefpient  life.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  teaches  tlisit  it  impn>sses  an  indelible 
character  upon  the  aoul.  washing  away  ail 


sin,  original  and  actual,  and  incorporating 
tho  recipient  into  Christ  (Cone.  Trid..  bjcas.  T. 
cap.  ft).  This  view  is  held  by  all  the  Orieotal 
churches.  Among  Protestaata,  the  Lutherans 
as  a  body  hold  what  is  stated  In  the  Augrburg 
(.'onfession  ( Art.  ix.),  that  infants  being  offered 
to  God  in  baptism  "  are  receive<l  into  God's 
fiivor,"  (ir  "  are  presente<l  to  Gml  and  In-comc 
ftcecptahle  to  him."  phrases  whi<-h  contnin  the 
iiieaof  baptismal  grace.  Many  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  its  daughter  in  America  hold, 
as  the  liturgical  oHlce  for  the  ordinance  at 
least  seems  to  teach,  that  the  rite  actually  con- 
fers  regeneration.  In  the  Reformed  chun  hea 
in  general  the  view  ia,  that  while  the  divine 
Spirit  may,  along  with  the  oidlaBDoe.  botoiw 
the  grace  wUeh  ft  nqNcaeDta,  yek  (his  grace 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  tied  to  ttie  admlnb* 
tratinii.  ho  that  as  many  a-s  arc  Imptlzed  nro 
therefore regeneratetl.  H*c Baptists;  Immer- 
sion. ('. 

LiTKRATTRK.  —The  following  arc  a  few  of 
the  tx'tter  and  \nUr  works  in  English  ■  W. 
Wall  (Church  of  England),  JIUtory  of  Infant 
Baptism  [170.")],  together  mth  Mr.  IJohnJ  t)ah'« 
fBaptistJ  Heflectioru  [1711],  and  Mr.  WaU'a 
Defence  [the  classk^al  work] ;  n.e.  Oxford, 
1868,  2  voki.  ;  Moees  Stuart  (Congregatioo- 
allst).  Mode  cf  OhriitiaH  Baptim  PreteriM 
in  the  New  lettament,  Awfercr.  1^,  rep. 
Nashville,  1876 ;  Alexander  Canon  (Baptist). 
linptiam  in  it«  M(t(if«  and  Snhjirfx  [a  liitptist 
authority],  Ixmdon,  18-14,  rep.  l*hiliidel[)hia 
and  Njislivillc ;  Ali  x:inder  Camplx  II  (Dis- 
ciple). I 'hi  i'tiitn  /Ar/z/r."//*,  Bethany,  IMH,  Cin- 
cinnati, IS^'i  ;  Thninas  J.  Coiiaiit  (Btipti.st). 
Mt'iiniiif/  and  I'tw  of Jta/itizein,"  New  York. 
18(10 :  j.  B.  Mo/.leV,  Bt  ru  w  ,f  the  Tlaptimml 
Controtemy,  London,  1862;  2d  ed.,  1883; 
James  W.  Dale,  Clnmne  (1867).  Judaic  (1871). 
Jo/iannie  (1872),  Chri$tie  and  PatrUiic  (1874) 
Baptiem  [by  far  the  meet  elaborate  monogra^ 
on  the  sul)ject],  Philadelphia,  4  vols.  ;  1).  B. 
Ford  (Baptist),  Btudtetmthe  Baptimal  Qtie»- 
tion,  inchidiiif/  Rt  rif-jr  of  Dr.  Dii/r'n  Jiiquiru, 
New  York.  1H19  ;  11.  S.'lJurragc  (Baptist),  y'Ac 
Art  of  Jitijitium  in  the  llintory  (f  tin  Chrintinn 
t'fni'rch,  Phihidelphia,  1871);  G.  D.  Arm- 
.strotig  I  Presbyterian),  The  Saerainrnt*  of  the 
Sew  Tt»t anient.  New  York.  1880;  J.  B. 
Thomas  (Baptist),  The  }fo<ikl  of  Doctrine, 
Philadelphia,  1888  :  Ii  W.  Pereira  (Church 
of  England).  A  Com iiimtiirt)  on  the  (tffirr  for 
IMa  Baptitm,  London.  li«8 ;  J.  W.  £tler 
(United  Brethrsn),  Doetrint  e/  tjkrUiian  Bnp- 
ti*m;  itt  Nature,  StMrett,  Mode*  and  Duty, 
Dayton,  O..  1888;  P.  N.  Oxenham,  hty  Aip- 
tiam,  London*  3d  ed..  im         8.  M.  J. 

Baptism  by  Heretics.  The  validity  of 
sucii  lmpli.sm  was  for  a  loiitr  liiae  a  matter  of 
(pu'stion.  A  ( untro\(  r.sy  alwjut  it  aroK"  in  the 
;id  century  between  Cyprian,  bisliop  of  Car- 
thage, and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome.  It 
broke  out  again  m  the  6th  century,  when  the 
Donatists  (sec  title)  rebaptizcd  their  converts 
from  the  church  catholic.  It  was  taken  vp 
in  aeveral  of  the  oonnells  with  various  results. 
At  present  it  is  practically  allowed  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  lK)dy.  Among  Protestants  it  i.^ 
ctisioniary  to  reeogni/.e  as  valid  all  baptism  in 
iho  uome  of  the  Trinity,  although  wlicu  a 
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COiivHTt  from  Koinanism  desiret  nlM|ltlni  tlio 

■wi-sh  is  UHuully  i  oiiiplied  with.  C. 

B«pUatn  for  the  Dead.    The  only  refimicc 
to  tliis  t  usrotii  in  fourni  ia  1  Cur.  w 
Varioujs  f\  pliiiiutiiMis  of  tin-  pjus-sntic;  liavi-  Ikmh 

Siven.  Most  of  iljc  iinxiiTu  crilics  (Du  W'ttle, 
[eycT,  Stiuilt;y,  Aifonl,  Ilcinrici,  Hodge, 
Beut.  Principal  Bdwards,  and  Bif^hop  Ellicoit) 
tbiuk  tlint  tut-  allusion  ia  to  the  Iwptism  of  n 
liviuc  believer  in  the  place  of  another  who 
had  been  biodefed  bgr  iintlneljr  death  from 
Roeiving  the  ordinance.  Bat  there  k  no  tmre 
of  each  a  custom  prior  to  the  8d  century  ; 
then  it  was  found  only  among  8omc  objure 
lieretics ;  (.'hryHO'*t«in  Bcornfully  repudiiilcs 
it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  we  liow  tlie  uposlle 
COulil  i  vcii  >r(  111  to  sjiricliuri  \  irariouM  buplibiii. 
It  Is  lM:tter  to  lui  r  pi  tlif  iiilerpretjition  of  lUv 
Greek  exjKwitors  ((  lin  .M»stom,  Thcophylaet, 
Tiieodorei),  who  think  that  the  (ptcstiou  ia, 
"  Wh$l  an  they  to  do  who  reecivc  baptism 
wtthft  view  to  the  dead,"  ».«.,  as  tboM)  who 
MS  to  riae  again?  If  tlie  dead  do  not  rlHe, 
•thow  jNiMNw  who  ill  baptiam  Drofeaa  their 
iBlih  in  the  NWimoyoa  onwl  m  alterably 
diMppoiated.  B(^{Spe»kat*»)Ommentarff, 
in  loco,  C. 

BaptUm  with  tha  Boly  Ohoat  b  a  fignra 
tive  i-xpressiou  for  a  copious  outponrinij:  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ujKJti  the  church,  ixs  up.m  tlu- 
tl;iy  of  V'  nil •^^^^t  aiid  jiubseoiieiillv.  f^iuh  ii 
baptism  was  i»riiiiii>rd  by  Jolm  (.>fiitt.  iv.  11), 
and  our  I^or.l,  jtist  hi'fore  his  jisit'iisimi,  r. 
newed  the  proiiiise  and  indic^jtcd  il.s  spi  i-<ly 
fultilmcnt  (Acts  i.  5).  This  promise  was  re- 
called by  Peter  when  he  gave  ac(x>unt  to  tlic 
church  of  Jeruiuiiem  (Act«  xl.  15,  10)  of  hU 
nceptioa  of  Corneliue  into  the  church  with- 
oot  requiring  him  lint  to  become  a  Jew.  hi 
the  j^rase  of  John  above  referred  to,  "he 
■ball  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Gho^t  and 
teith  fire,"  the  last  tw<j  nouns  are  usually  ex- 
plained lis  the  powerful  and  purifyiufT  mfiu- 
ernx'S  of  the  Spirit.  ]5iit  a-^  tliu  word  oc- 
curs ill  its  litcriil  st'iisf  ill  till'  previous  ver.se 
and  ul-*o  iu  the  following  one,  it  seems  better 
to  sunp m-  a  contrast  iutetidctl,  u  bapti.sin  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  believers  ami  u  bapti-sm  of 
fire  to  unlxdievers,  even  as  Simeon  told  Mary 
that  her  son  was  set  for  tlie  falling  as  well  as 
for  the  rising  up  of  many  In  Israel  LLuke  ii. 
84>.  C. 

Baptistery,  an  ecelcsia-stical  stnicturc  for 
baptisms  which  came  into  u.so  in  the  time  of 
Coiiiiuntine,  Before  this  any  body  of  water 
had  been  used,  and  in  times  of  persecution 
oven  cave.s  and  prisons  had  witnessed  bap- 
tisms. But  when  in  the  times  of  peace  fol- 
lowtof  the  edict  of  toleration,  great  nraMtudeB 
went  over  to  Christianity,  special  places  for 
baptism  became  necessary.  They  were  gen- 
erally coniieeti  il  wiih  tiie  cathedrals,  and  bi^li- 
ops  ali)ne  fierforined  iJie  rite.  They  wen- 
generally  rotutid  or  octagonal,  with  the  bap 
tistnul  lank  in  the  centre,  wliicii  Wiis  itself  al.^o 
round,  or  (H  ln2;onal.  or  criieiforiii.  sonietime.s 
even  iu  the  form  of  a  iu;rave  (Bom.  vi.  4). 
With  the  greater  extension  of  Christianity, 
baptism  was  adminiiitered  by  priests  also,  and 
In  all  ehufdMa  Am  liiniit  baptina  eup- 


planti-d  adult,  bapti-.teries  ceased  to  be  univer- 
sal, and  the  biLsin  ln'came  linally  a  font,  the 
romnuiii  oeiiigonal  form  of  which  still  re- 
minds the  spectator  of  the  original  form  of 

Baptists  (probably  originally  a  QMrtieetloat 
of  Anabaptists,  by  which  name  they  were  flfst 
called),  a  name  given  by  their  oppoaenu  to  a 
body  of  ChristhUM  who^  in  their-earUeit  turn- 

fcaslons,  called  themselves  "  the  breihien"  or 

"  baptized  tx  lievers,"  but  afterward  accepted 
by  them  as  a  convenient  designation,  though 
by  no  means  descriptive  of  their  distinctive 
iK'liefs.  The  various  ohurchea  included  under 
the  name  "  Baptist"  agree  hiboUlng  the  fol- 
lowing beliefs  : 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  being  given  by  in*' 
j  spiration  of  God,  a|»rt  from  errors  of  tran- 

s<  ripiion  and  wbcu  rightly  interpreted,  to- 
gether constitute  sn  infallible  aod  sufficient 
rule  of  fsith  and  practice.  Baptlsis  regard 
this  as  their  cardinal  principle,  though  It  is 
also  professed  bj'  most  Protestant  bodies. 
They  Imlil  that  the  Bible  does  not  merely  con- 
I  tain,  bill  Uiat  U  is,  the  word  of  God.  For 
convenience  and  for  tlie  infommtion  of 
I  others,  Baptist.s  have  from  time  to  time  issued 
I  compendious  slatement.s  of  their  views  of 
scripture  truth,  but  these  are  not  autlioriuitive 
standards  or  creeds.  Sulx^cripiion  to  them  is 
not  required  of  ministenor  laymen,  and  any 
BapUst  is  free  to  make  a  different  statement 
of  his  belief  if  hechoceee,eo  thatheoontome 
to  the  teadiing  of  Beripton. 

2.  The  church  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  body, 
and  should  consist  only  of  such  as  have  given 
credililc  cviile'ic.'  of  regencniiinn  and  have 

I  bi'cii  lia(iii/.ed  on  profession  of  failh.    This  is 
\  ilic  eliirf  di.stinctive  prini  ijile  of  Haptists,  the 
ijuestiou  on  whicJi,  buih  hisioiieally  and  logi- 
I  cully,  they  have  sepamied  and  are  still  sepa- 
i  rated  from  other  evantrelicuil  C.'liri«tians.  It 
<  follows  from  this  principle  tliat  the  baptism 
:  of  infants  is  invalid,  sinoo  tlxqr  have  not  exer- 
cised and  cannot  profeM  personal  faith  in 
Uhrlst.  The  practice  is  noena  in  BapllBt 
churches  of  requiring  canndaieB  for  neouier- 
shlp  to  relate  their  Christian  experience,  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  credibility  of  their  pro- 
fe-i.sioii  of  failli.  bui  tliis  i-^  not  regardeti  «»  a 
iiecc-vsary  iniHlcof  procedure  and  is  sometimes 
dis(x'rised  with  when  other  mtislhctoiy  proof 
of  conversion  is  at  hand. 

3.  Bapii.sm  is  the  immersion  of  a  believer 
in  water,  "  into  tlio  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Bon,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. ' '  This  is 
not,  as  is  so  generally  supposed,  a  distinctive 
Baptist  principle,  since  immersion  wee  the 
general  practice  of  the  whole  church  for  many 
centuries,  and  ts  now  practised  by  the  GfceK 
Church  and  numerous  modem  denominations 
besides  the  Baptists.  It  is,  however,  the  one 
tiling  with  whiih  tin-  Baptist  body  l.s  }>opu- 
larly  identilled,  and  circumstances  have  given 
to  it  a  relative  importance  in  Baptist  litentOte 
to  which  it  is  not  intrinsicallv  entitled. 

4.  In  common  with  nearly  all  t'liristians, 
from  the  earliest  times  until  now,  Ba|)tiRta 
hold  llmt  New  Testament  ti-aching  and  prec- 
edent limit  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  ttup- 
per  to  thoee  who  have  been  bHitiied.  TUsie 
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tlw  M>-4tU6d  *' cl<>H«.'  coiniiuiiiion"  praclUed 
hj  Baptists — thai,  in  iuvitiug  i-onununicantH  , 
to  tbe  Lord's  tabic,  they  do  not  fetl  authur- 
ujcd  to  make  aay  otber  tenaa  llian  those 
mailc  by  the  Lora  blnidf  Mid  bis  apostlett. 
TJieir  practice  is  tlM  nwenur  and  loeical 
reanlt  of  thdr  doetrfna  with  ranreoce  to  bap- 
tiun. 

6.  The  local  chnrches  arc  independent,  as 
to  (ioc'iritic  aixl  rlisriplinc,  of  any  oiitsiilc  au- 
thority, tx-ing  C'ju'ii  rcs[K)iixibl<'  to  the  great 
Head  and  Lawgiver  of  tlie  cliurdi,  and  to  him 
uione.  Hence,  any  vtihintary  or'^anizalion.s 
into  which  these  churches  enter  are  destitute 
of  legislative  power.  CounciU  are  called  by 
c'tiurehcs  that  are  about  to  ordaiu  a  iMustur  or 
to  depo.<te  an  unworthy  pastor  from  tlw  minis- 
try, and  for  aii  vice  In  nunieroiia  caaee,  and  the 
dedsioos  of  thcae  eounelb  senerally  carr>' 
with  them  audi  mond  force  that  they  are  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  cliurdies.  Associations  of 
neighboring  churches,  and  conventions  of  the 
churcheji  in  a  ^iiii^le  sf.i'c,  us  well  lus  mission- 
ary organizatiiiiis  national  in  rcpresi  iitation 
ami  work,  are  wlioily  without  leirislative 
ixjwer,  Ik  ing  either  leagues  for  currying  on 
local  ndssionary  work  and  to  promote  spir- 
ituality andgrowth  in  the  constituent  churches, 
or  bodiea  corporate  that  serve  as  the  cxecu- 
tlves  of  the  churches  in  enterprises  too  large 
to  be  otherwise  undertaken.  But  Baptitit^ 
believe  not  only  in  tba  iodspendeDcet  but 
In  tbe  totefdepeotooe  of  the  chiuchea— that 
churches  as  well  as  individual  Clirlstians 
should  bi^ar  one  another's  burdens,  comfort 
each  otiier  in  trouble,  assist  each  oilier  in 
need,  and  generally  eo-oponitc  to  furllar  the 
interests  of  the  kin^xdoni  of  (Jod.  iL  is  a  rule 
of  church  comity  among  them  also,  that  each 
church  shall  regard  as  valid,  save  in  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  the  acts  of  every 
other  church,  and  not  reverse  them  hf  Ita  act 
save  on  advice  of  a  couucit 

0.  The  comdete  acpaiadon  of  the  church 
from  the  slate  M  a  aeoeaiaTy  oomUaiy  of  the 
Baptist  doctrine  of  the  constitntton  of  the 
church,  and  accordingly  it  has  Ixx-n  taught 
from  the  first  by  Baptists.  Every  Baptist 
confession  extant  emphasizes  this  duty  to  ren- 
dcrunto  Cjcsjir  the  things  that  are  C'a\«^ar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  As  a  re- 
sult. Baptists  were  in  the  forefront  in  the 
struggle  for  religious  liberty,  and  tlie  first 
government  to  give  absolute  freedom  of  con- 
adenoe  to  all  men  of  whatever  faith  was  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Inland,  founded  by  Baptists. 
Many  relij^ous  bodies  have  farored  toleration, 
but  to  Baptists  the  very  word  seems  an  im- 
pertinence. If  the  right  of  private  Judgment 
be  arlmittcd,  no  man  has  a  right  to  condemn 
another  for  his  relii^ious  belief  ;  and  if  religion 
is  a  persotiiii  mailer  iKtween  the  individual  j 
soul  and  (iini,  lh<Te  can  Ik-  no  such  thing  as  a  [ 
state  or  nulioiial  eliurcli.  i 

TiiK  BArTi;<TSi  OK  EsGL.vsD. — The  first 
Baptists  of  England  were  refugees  who  lied 
thither  from  Holland  and  Germany  to  escape  | 
persecution,  ('migregutions  of  them  were 
settled  in  London,  at  Norwich,  and  other 
pboBB.  Qor  knowledge  of  them  is  chiefly 
eonfloed  to  their  arrest  and  condemnation  on 
I  of  hmsy.   A  proclamation  issued  by 


Henry  VIII.,  in  1 V40.  denounces  ihem  as 
holding,  among  other  thiugii,  that  iidants  ought 
not  to  be  baptized,  and  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  Christian  man  to  Ixar  office  or  rule  in 
the  coniiiii'iiweulth.  The  writings  of  this 
period  and  the  pubUahad  sermonB  of  English 
divines  (aodi  aa  Lalhner,  Craniner,  HuIoiId- 
son,  Whitgift,  and  Covcrdalc)  are  full  of  refer- 
ences to  the  Anabaptists  and  th»ir  heresies. 
These  traws  of  their  jire-sence  in  the  kingdmn 
continue  through  the  reign  of  Eli/alu  lh.  hut 
with  the  decline  of  rsccuiion  on  tlie  conti- 
nent lle'ir  nuinl>ers  dwiiidli-d  until  they  dis- 
ajijxared.  They  may  have  cDnverU<l  to  their 
views  a  few  Englishmen  here  and  there,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  itermanent 
impression  on  the  English  people.  It  is  not 
until  the  ITth  century  that  the  real  history  of 
theEogUsbfiaptlstobegiflB.  In  the  year  ieu 
tlie  first  Oenenu  Baptkt  dkordi  was  founded 
in  London  by  Thomas  Helwyg  and  others, 
who  came  thither  from  Holland,  where  they 
had  been  baptizrd  on  iirofes.siun  of  faith  l>y 
the  Uev.  John  Smylli.  1  fiis  erratic  thongu 
able  man  had  Im-cu  a  cleri: .  ni  ui  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  vicur  of  Gainsliorough,  Lin- 
colnshire. Becoming  u  Sepurati-sl,  or  Inde- 
pendent, ho  emigrated  on  account  of  persecu- 
tion to  Amsterdam,  where  he  united  with  the 
English  Separatist  Church,  but  was  soon  ex* 
communicated  on  account  of  a  work  called 
TAt  Chanuttr  ^  th*  Bmt,  in  which  he  op- 
poaed  tnfiuit  bantism.  With  Helwys  and 
others  ho  formea  a  church  on  the  Baptif>t 
modi  1,  aiul  having  first  baptized  himself  l>ap- 
tized  them.  This  se-buplisni  w:i.s  ]>r;)])ahlv, 
though  not  certainly,  an  alTusiim,  the  early 
HajitiRts  practising  both  allusion  iind  imiiuT- 
sii)n,  and  laying  strt»s  rather  on  the  nature  of 
the  ( liiirc  h  and  the  unstrripturulnesa  of  infant 
baptism  than  on  the  meth(Ml  of  administering 
the  ordinances.  This  church,  founded  by 
UelwTs,  was  Arminian  in  theology.  Bapliata 
of  thu  persuadon  are  called  In  Sogland  Gen- 
eral Baptista,  from  the  fact  llut  they  held  that 
Ood'a  grace  Is  offered  throngli  the  atoning 
merits  of  Christ  to  all  men  alike.  In  spite  of 
jK'fsecutions,  the  General  Baptists  throve,  and 
by  1626  thev  had  eleven  churches  in  Kiurliuid, 
while  in  1644.  by  the  admission  nf  :i  liitii  r  <>]■•- 
jKinent  (Feat ley"),  thev  hod  47.  Tlic  tii-t  Cal- 
vinislic  or  Particular  "Baptist  church,  of  whose 
history  we  have  authentic  particulars,  was 
founded  in  London,  in  10.^^^,  by  a  numl>er  of 
scccders  from  the  lirst  Ixindon  church  of  the 
Independents.  Tlic  pastor  of  this  church  was 
John  t5pil.sbury,  ami  among  its  earlv  membeia 
were  William  Klffln  and  Thomaa  Wilson.  By 
1644  the  number  of  the  Calvtnlstic  chnrdica 
hai  increased  to  7.  In  that  year  these  7 
churches  and  1  French  t  liurch  of  the  same 
faith  iinileil  in  issidiig  a  confession  <if  faith, 
conn><iM-d  of  ."(()  articles,  wliieh  is  one  (»f  the 
chiel  lantlinarks  of  ]5aptist  Idstory. 

This  confffssion  is  the  first  to  define  the 
Ikptist  practice  in  tlie  matter  of  baptism,  in 
these  words  :  "  That  the  way  and  manner  of 
the  dispensing  thia  onlinanco  is  dipping  or 
plungii^  the  Dody  under  watct."  It  is  cer- 
tain tnat  from  the  year  1640  or  1641  thia  was 
the  uniform  practice  of  Encliah  Baptists.  In 
the  former  year  liiduud  wnnt  went  to  Hoi-. 
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IftTiil  nnd  ri'ccirccl  baptism  at  the  hancJs  of 
J  ilin  H.Ute,  ami  on  hi^  return  bapliy.wl  Sum- 
ucl  Bhicklcjck,  and  they  two  baptized  a  largo 
company  of  believere.  Imtncrvitm  \va^  not  a 
Bew  idea  to  EacIUh  Baptists  in  1610,  how> 
ever,  for  we  find  Leonard  Buabcr,  "  a  cilizun 
of  London,"  as  he  describes  himself,  writing 
as  earl/  m  1614  in  hia  Itdigion't  P«ae»  :  "  And 
sudi  M  tball  wlllinjrly  and  gladir  receive  it 
[the  sospcl],  ho  hath  commantirti  to  bo  bap- 
tizcil  in  tne  water  :  that  h,  dipped  for  dead  iii 
the  wfit'^r. "  Thf}  r  nnfi'ssinn  of  the  7  rhurchea 
aUo  stales  the  prcviiilin;;  Baptist  belief  n-^rd- 
Ing  the  Lord's  Supper,  Hayinj^  of  diHCiplcs, 
*'  who  tjpon  profession  of  failli  ought  to  1) 
baptized,  and  after  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper."  Tho  same  tearliing;  is  rontalncd  in 
one  of  the  fourfold  confessions  in-sncd  by  the 
SmrthHclwya  church  in  Holland:  ''^Thc 
Holy  Sup{K>r,  accordiag  to  the  taslitution  of 
Chnat,  ie  to  beadmlnktefcd  to  the  Inpiized." 
This  continued  to  bo  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  English  Baptist!^,  General  and  Pariini- 
lar,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  until  tho 
present  century. 

During  tlic'  civil  war  and  the  Cominon- 
weslth.  the  Baptists  escaped  persecution,  and 
their  numlx-rs  increasetl  with  great  rapidity, 
so  that  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians 
Were  greatly  disquietetl  thereby,  and  mode 
various  attempts  to  restrain  t'la  ir  growth. 
The  Itestoration  was  the  signal  for  persecu- 
tion of  a  bitter  sort,  and  a  pretext  was  found 
for  it  in  the  iniune^tooa  of  the  Fifth  Mon- 
acdiy  men.  These  were  diinaitii,  who  he- 
llevM  that  Christ  was  at  once  coming  to  Kct 
up  his  Iclngdnm  among  men,  and  tliat  they 
Were  to  help  estal)li«h  it  hv  the  sworl.  A 
numbiT  of  tho  Baptists,  notaliiy  Oeneral  Har- 
rison, the  lieutenant  of  Cromwell,  joined  the>e 
enthusiasts,  and  this  threw  some  suspicion 
upon  the  rest.  The  great  bulk  of  the  liody, 
however,  showed  both  by  their  action-s  and  liy 
their  writings  that  they  had  no  wish  to  over- 
throw the  state,  but  were  loyal  subjects.  Not 
a  sinffle  man  known  to  be  a  B.iptist  is  among 
the  l&ta  prBScnred  of  those  who  took  part  in 
time  rlsfofs.  Keverthelcss,  persecution  on 
aOGOantof  their  allegerl  disldvahy  and  heresies 
was  active  and  bitter,  and  if  it'diil  not  cau-^c 
many  to  fall  auay,  it  seriously  Interrupted 
tho  spread  of  Baptist  prineiple^i  ami  tlie  growth 
of  fill)  (  hun  hi  s,  .\niong  those  ca^t  into  jail 
during  this  pi  riad  wa-*  John  Butiyau  (q.v.), 
who>«e  olTenco  was  that  he  would  preach  tho 

Sispcl,  not  being  an  ordained  minister  of  tlio 
hnrch  of  Ea^and.  To  his  third  and  last 
impriaooment  we  owe  the  immortal  allegory, 
Tht  Piigrim't  Prvgrm,  a  book  for  all  people 
and  for  all  time  a  bOMC  tendered  Into  more 
languages  than  any  other  save  the  Bible  itself. 
anJ  which,  next  to  the  Bil)le,  ban  hi  r  n  (lie 
teacher  and  comforter  of  the  peasant  and  of 
the  prince,  of  hoary  age  and  of  buoyant  youfli. 
Tho  overtlirow  of  the  Stuarts  ended  this 
trou'il'MH  periii  1,  and  from  the  piussagc  of  tliu 
Act  of  Toleration,  iu  Itisi*,  though  they  were 
not  placed  on  an  etiuality  with  the  Slate 
Church,  the  wont  disabilities  of  BaptLsLi  were 
removed,  and  of  acHTO  persecution  they  suf- 
fered no  more.  Hie  eonfcadona  issued  by 
them  at  aboot  tbia  tbiw  ikow  how  quickly 


they  flit  tlie  impulse  of  hope  and  how  rapid 
f.)r  a  time  was  tlieir  dcvilupnient.  In  1677 
tlie  Particular  wing  published  a  modified  form 
of  the  Westmiu-ster  Confession,  reissued  in 
1689,  which  is  still  held  by  many  of  the 
churohes,  and  which  in  this  country,  under 
the  name  of  the  Philaaelphia  Coofession,  ia 
Uie  system  of  doctrine  approved  by  a  lai|a 
majority  of  the  eburchei  in  the  Boath  and 
South  west.  Tho  Gcner.il  brethren  Issued 
their  confession  in  16TB,  and  it  is  notlneable 
that  its  Arminianism  is  of  a  type  that  can 
hardlv  be  di.stingui.shcd  from  the  milder  forms 
of  Calvinism.  But  while  the  immediate  effect 
of  toleration  was  stimulating,  its  later  result 
■was  iinfa^'onible  to  sound  growth.  Kalse 
d  ictrini!  crept  in,  ocDtrolizin^  tendencies  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  there  waa  a  marked  dc- 
clioe  of  spiritual  power  The  aasociatious  of 
the  churches  began  to  amnnie  Inquisitorial, 
judicial*  and  legblalive  powecs.  and  the  Chm- 
eral  Assnnbltefl  that  were  established  (of  the 
Parllcular  Baptists  In  IfvSO,  of  tho  General 
Baptists  before  1«7])  fell  more  or  Ic^w  into 
this  faidt,  particularly  among  tlie  Gi-neral 
brethren.  There  were  trouhlers  of  the 
churches  wlio  j>r.>fi  ssetl  Atitinomiau  doctrines 
and  complete  sanctitication  ;  the  n  suits  of 
which  teachings  were  disimtcs  and  divisions 
that  caused  a  great  decline.  Hyper-Calvinism 
was  developed  among  one  section  of  the  Par- 
ticular churches,  ami  everywhere  proved  a 
blighting  dodrhie.  Among  the  General 
churches  there  was  n  very  marked  lapse  from 
orthwio.xy.  resulting  in  "the  adoption  of  pro- 
nounced anti-Trinitarian  views  by  a  large 
number.  Ad  the  Baptist  cluirches,  of  Iwtll 
bodies,  sympathized  w  ith  the  general  religious 
state  of  the  realm,  which  was  deplorable,  and 
there  was  no  change  for  the  belter  until  the 
Weslevan  revival. 

The"Bftpti.sts  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
bad  many  curious  customs,  some  of  which 
were  Itorrowed  from  tliem  by  the  Friends  and 
survive  among  the  latter  body  to  thia  dor. 
Tho  quaint  garb  of  the  Quaker  la  that  of  tne 
16th-century  Baptist.  In  public  worship  men 
and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house, 
both  participating  in  the  exhorting  and  "  jiro- 
phesying"  as  tlie  '*  Spirit  moved.  '  Whether 
singing  w  as  an  allow  able  part  of  worship  was 
iiereely  disjniled,  anil  a  salaried  or  "  hireling" 
mini-«(ry  was  in  great  disfavor.  The  impusi- 
lion  of  hands  was  practised,  in  the  ordination 
not  only  of  pa.stors  but  of  <ieacons,  and  in 
many  cliurches  hands  were  laid  on  all  who 
had  been  baptized— an  act  that  has  given  place 
amons  American  Baptists,  at  least,  to  the 
"  iiaad  of  fellowship.^'  Fasting  waa  a  com- 
mon observance,  fcct-wasliing  was  practised 
by  many  churches,  though  its  obligation  was 
I  ani  -tly  questioned.  an(f  tile  anointim:  of  the 
.si(  k  wiLS  so  common  as  to  Iw  almost  the  rule, 
l^istors  and  deacons  were  often  electiii  l)y  tho 
«;;isting  of  lots,  and  lovc-fctt.st8  Ixfore  tho 
Lord's  Suppi  r  were  a  common  practice.  The 
Bup»  rvision  of  mendxrs'  lives  was  strict ; 
marrying  out  of  meeting,  aS  among  UlO 
Friends,  was  foUoweil  by  excoramunicatton. 
and  the  amusements  that  niiuht  be  indulged 
in  wers  carefully  limited.  IHsputes  hetwem 
hnsbaadi  and  wives,  between  masters  and  aer- 
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TBnt8,  wiTc  made  Kuhjpcts  of  diurtli  diwipliuc 
•nd  oiijudication,  and  such  ollenocs  as  covot- 
oiuoeu,  Blander,  and  idleness  were  icvereir 
dnlt  wilb.  Tu  Uie  Baptists  of  to-dav  thw 
■eemfl  a  meddlesome  interference  irllh  per- 
iohbI  ri^ti  mid  private  affaln,  and  audi  dis- 
dpltiie  baa  fUlea  into  Vinm  tn  all  but  *  law 
localitieii. 

In  Ihc  ppnrral  awnkeninj?  in  England  re- 
Bulliua  from  tlie  priwhin;;  of  tho  ^V^•^l<■v~l  and 
"Wliili  liclii  ti  c  KuplislH  piirli(  ip:itc<l.  nml  from 
that  linic  tln  ir  pruwtli  \v:ls  more  ri»j)iil.  Im- 
portant niD'lillaitions,  in  both  doctrine  and 
practice,  were  made.  A  modific*!  form  of 
Calvinism  wa«  taught  by  Andrew  Fuller  and 
othar  divlneiu  Many  of  the  old,  peculiar  cus- 
toms warn  naduallT  dropped.  "  O  pen  "  com- 
manion— tnat  ii^  Om jpiaotfoa  of  iuviiinr  to 
the  Lovd'a  Sapper  all  Chiiattaai,  wbether  bap- 
tized or  not'-liad  alwaya  advocatea  and  prac- 
tisers  amon?  Bantistn,  and  at  one  time  made 
considomhle  hi  anway  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Hiinvaii.  Now.  it  was  powi  rfiilly  and 
giic(i  s.-;fully  nilvociilcil  by  Rohprt  Hall,  otio  of 
the  innit  clniiut  iit  jircnc  licrs  of  moiiTM  litiicK. 
and  largo  numbers  of  ]ia|>ti8t  churches  became 
"open."  This  chance  inifl  iK-cn  followed  by 
ita  fosical  result,  the  formation  of  churches  of 
mixed  membership.  In  many  Ro-callcd  Bjip- 
tbt  churches  of  England  Uie  orainance  of  bap- 
tism is  addom  or  nevar  adminiatered ;  Pedo- 
liapthta  are  received  to  memberBbtp,  are  cho«en 
to  ofllce.  and  even  In  some  cases  to  the  pairtor- 
ate.  The  same  cluirch  ih  not  infrequently 
claimed  by  both  Uaptists  and  Indcp(!ndent«  in 
their  <  liurch  statistics. 

The  (?rea'.cft  devcloiiment  of  BaptintH  durinff 
the  htst  cenlurv  h:is  been  in  conn(>ction  with 
mi-S8ions  and  education.  In  October,  1703.  a 
missionary  society  was  formed  with  12  mem- 
bers, who  contrilnited  £13  2».  M.  to  its  treas- 
ury. From  thU  mMting  dates  the  beginning 
of  modem  mlssionaiy  enterpriae.  In  the  foC 
lovring  year  William  Cai«T  aafled  for  India, 
and  was  soon  after  followea  by  Joshua  Marsh- 
nan  and  William  Ward.  From  the  first  the 
mi'^'ii.m  prospered,  in  spite  of  the  olwtach's 
throw  II  in  its  way  by  British  ofHcials.  The 
society  Ikis  at  various  times  extended  il.s  oper- 
atioMH,  and  indep*.>ndent  missionary  enterprises 
in  Africa  and  Ital^  liave  been  conducted  by 
churches  and  individuals.  In  this  work  ancl 
in  many  other  enterpri-ses  General  and  Par- 
ticular Baptists  unite.  The  society  in  1888  had 
in  India,  Ceylon,  and  fiurmah  806  churches. 
M0  oUaiionaiieB  amduMton,  and  61,fi41  mem- 
ten.  Mdal  of  tlMEulirii^pliatB  are  affili- 
ated through  the  Baptfit  Union  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  n  homo  missionary  and  social 
organization,  for  1888  reporting 2742  churches, 
ItioS  ministers,  and  302,615  mcndK-rs,  In'- 
skies  35,000  (estimated)  non-n  itoriin;;  Bap- 
tists. The  Particular  Iiapti&t.s  ns  f,u(  h  (their 
churches  pcnerally  practisinp  "  clns(  "  (mn- 
munion)  sustain  a  tract  and  l>ook  society 
and  a  theological  Rchool  at  Manchester.  Other 
theological wchools,  or  "  colleges,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  located  at  Bristol.  Rawdon.  I/on- 
don  (ia  oonaeetlm  ^Ih  the  Uetropolitan 
Tabeniade),  Rogent'a  Plnrk,  Pontvpool. 
^verford-West.  Societies  for  Bible  tfnnsla- 
1,  the  support  of  aged  ministers,  and  the 


like,  are  also  well  supported.  In  these  enter- 
priMCfl  tlie  Baptists  uf  Scotland  and  Wales 
unite.  In  the  latter  oountr>'  tliev  have  been 
a  flourishing  people  from  the  middle  of  tlie 
17lh  centoiT.  In  Scotiaiid  their  mnnbera 
have  alwara  MBB  imalL 

Beridea  tlie  General  and  Fartieakr  Baptists, 
there  have  been  seveml  organizations  in  Eng- 
land holding  Baptist  principles  in  general,  but 
adding  to  them  some  uistingnLshing  peculiarity 
of  fnith  or  pnw'tice  :  The  SiJ■-^nl'npl^'  Jinj). 
tiiih  Were  so  called  from  the  sw-cial  stress  Ihey 
laid  on  the  "six  principles'  enumerate<i  ia 
Ilcb.  vi.  1,  2 :  repentance,  faith,  baptism, 
laving  on  of  hands,  the  resurrection  of  tho 
dead,  and  eternal  life.  In  March.  1C90,  the 
churches  hoUioc  these  dx  principles  formed 
an  associatfani»  whloh  oontimied  ivith  Tairlnr 
fortunes  for  some  years,  whea  the  Calvliuatlo 
Baptists  wftlidTew  and  the  rest  were  atsNvrtwd 
into  the  General  Baptist  IkkIv.  The  Strrnth^ 
diqi  Jttip(f*U  (so  culled  froiTi  their  olr-ervanco 
of  the  seventh  day  cf  llie  week  insteHil  of  tho 
llrst  as  tho  8abfKith>  were  fniitnled  by  the 
Kev.  Francis  Bamptield,  in  lOTU.  It  lias  al- 
ways been  a  small  bo<ly,  and  nt  the  present  timo 
but  one  church  survives,  in  Whitechapel,  Lon- 
don. The  fifotrh  liiiptiUt  were  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Mcl^ean,  about  1765.  McLesui 
was  originally  a  Presbyterian,  then  a  GUNite 
or  flaodenantan,  hot  finally  adooted  tlM  fiap> 
tist  view  of  the  oonstitotion  of  the  church. 
From  many  of  his  Bandemanian  views  he  never 
freed  himi«elf,  and  the  Scotch  Baptists  still 
insist  on  a  i)lur:ilit'.'  of  elders  in  each  (  liureh, 
on  the  Weekly  celebnit inn  of  the  Lord's  Siij>- 
P'r,  nntl  tho  like.  They  are  Calviiiistir  in 
do<  trine.  lay  much  stn-ss"  on  the  dutv  of  l/:ip 
tism,  and  are  strict  communiouists.  *I"he  ,\'  w 
Omnretion  of  Genenti  Biiptitits  owed  its  rise  lo 
a  protest  against  the  anti-lYinitariun  views 
that  beciime  common  among  the  older  body 
of  General  Baptista.  Ita  founder  waa  Oatt 
Taylor,  a  Tonnhira  miner  converted  tmder 
the  Wcsleyan  preaching,  a  man  of  little  edu- 
cation, but  of  great  natural  parts  and  a  hard 
worker.  Their  theologv'  Ls  not  strongly  Ar- 
minian.  In  the  matter  of  communion  their 
jtractioo  is  not  uniform  ;  imtil  late  j'eant  all 
the  churches  practised  strict  communion,  l»ut 
the  practice  of  inviting  all  Christians  has 
grown,  until  probably  most  of  the  chtm-hes 
are  "  op<-n. "  They  now  report  203  churches, 
134  pastors  and  missionaries,  and  27,356  mem- 
bers. They  maintain  a  theological  adiMd  a( 
Nottingham,  founded  in  17OT. 

BAPTinv  nf  TUB  Uirmo  Btaim.— A.  ftw 
English  Baptists  are  known  to  have  come  t9 
America  among  tho  earlv  emigrants  ;  Hanserd 
Knollvs  was  one,  and  for  a  time  he  dwelt  at 
what  IS  now  I>itver,  N.  H.  but  soon  returned 
to  lOnu'land.  Inilividuals  among  thn  Puritans 
avowed  Baptist  principU'M  ;  such  a  case  was 
tliatof  Ilenrv  Punster,  the  tirst  president  of 
Harvard  College.  The  history  of  American 
Baptists  really  oegins,  however,  with  the  ban- 
ishment of  Roger  Williams  from  the  colony 
of  Massaehwetts  in  October,  1688»  inr  deny- 
ing  tlM  power  cf  tlie  dvtt  aiiiglstnMto  deal 
with  matteia  of  ooBseienoe  mid  relldon. 
Williams  settled  at  Providence  hi  June,  1686, 
and  founded  a  colony  which  is  now  the  State 
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of  Rluxle  Island.  Tho  foundatioD-stonc  of 
thill  new  govcrnnicnt  was  atwolulo  relif^ious 
litxTly  for  every  niiin,  th(i  first  (imi-  in  \  lw  liis- 
torv  of  mankind  tlmt  thitt  principlo  v/nn  cm- 
bcoied  in  tho  organic  law  of  a  people.  Will- 
{ams  was  led  to  adopt  the  Baptiat  view  of  the 
coDstiUition  of  the  churdi,  and  to  regard  his 

.  tMpUam  in  initiicjr  m  iantlid.  There  being 
no  mlnbter  within  the  smalt  colony,  ho  was 
haptised  by  Ezekicl  Ilolliman,  wlio  hail  been 
a  member  of  bin  church  at  Halem,  uud  then 
WilliamM  hapti/i  il  Hnlliman  asul  >  uiic  ten 
more.  Tlii^occurrtilMotnr  liim'iilmul  iMun  h, 
WAV.  anil  the  Providence  I{,i|!'ht  oliun  li  was 
IhcriMip  iii  orj^iuized.  Willisims  did  n<it  him- 
self n  inuiti  long  a  membiT  of  it,  not  beinLr 
aallitied  with  the  validity  of  llii.H  hnptinm.  aotl 
during  his  remaining  years  wiis  h  "  ■acfcer" 
unconn(M:ted  with  any  cliurch.  It  is  uncer- 
tain wliether  it  ha.s  liad  a  continuous  history 
Nioca  tiuU  date,  but  if  this  ba  admitted  it  is 
the  oldest  church  among  Americaa  Baptlsla. 
A  church  was  formed  at  Newport  in  1H4  bjr 
John  Clarke.  Hia  Bucoeasor  was  Obediah 
Holmes,  who  was  publicly  wliipr)  !  in  Boston 
in  He^jteinber,  10.')l.  for  the  In  ir.ouH  crime  of  , 
denyin.u;  infant  Ij.-ipi i-.ni.  'rin-  lirst  churcii  in  ' 
MatHachUMctts  wn»  formed  at  SwanstJi  in  KiG.i 
by  Jolm  >[ile.s  and  m  ven  othiT  brethren,  and 
two  years  later  a  church  wan  organized  in 
Boiiton.  A  Bapti.xt  church  was  organised  In 
New  Vork  City  in  1669,  butsurvirnlpeneeil' 
tion  only  a  few  months ;  it  was  revlfnd  In 
ITOd,  and  has  had  a  continuous  existence  ever 
sines.  A  church  was  formed  In  Kittery,  Mc. , 
in  1683  ;  one  in  8outh  Carolina,  near  what  is 
now  Charleston,  in  1(133,  that  8till  survives  as 
ilif  First  church  of  Charleston.  The  first  , 
ciiurcli  in  Penn-sylvania  was  organized  in  ; 
in  New  Jersey.  i6HH  ;  in  Connecticut  (Groton), 
1705;  in  Virginia,  1714.  In  1770  thi;re  were 
only  77  churches,  and  the  total  membersliip 
cannot  beestimated  higher  than  6000.  The  first 
trustirarlliy  statistics  are  those  of  1784,  when 
there  were  471  churches,  424  ministers,  and 
Mi,101  members.  Tlienoifoith  their  growth 
was  leoarkable^  and  n  eeataiy  afterward 
there  were  reported  98,5M  churches,  16.678 
ministers,  and  2,507, T5;J  members.  Tlic  num- 
licr  of  members  in  1HH«  was  fully  8.0<H).(KX)  | 
(these  liirnri  H  arc  the  regular  Bapiism  ahmi ).  j 
Tho  Ui-story  of  lijipti>tH  in  tho  I'liiteil  .Su-Ucs  i 
U  for  many  years  mainly  a  record  of  I  lie  jK'r- 
seculions  sullertid  by  them  from  tlie  cliurches 
established  by  law  in  the  severid  colonics  and  I 
stales.  Massachusetts  banLslied  and  whipped 
them  ;  New  York  fined,  imprisoned,  and  ban- 
ished tbem;  VirginLi  cast  them  into  prison 
for  preadilagthe  gospel,  and  even  for  licaring 
It :  the  first  church  established  In  Maine  was 
•0  harried  by  riolence,  fines,  and  imprison- 
ment that  it  was  broken  up.  .Milder  treat- 
ment was  experienced  iu  sunie  of  the  colonies, 

'  notably  in  Pennsylvania.  .Maryland,  and  South  i 
Carolina,  uud  in  the  liiller  stale  lUptists  in-  | 
creased  rapidly.    After  the  revolutionary  war  | 
tho  several  states  speedily  ailnpteil  toleration 
acts,  that  removed  the  chief  disniiiliiii  s  of  Bap- 
tists ;  but  it  was  not  until  IX'M  that  Ma.ssa- 
ch.i4otts  abolished  the  last  vestigu  of  the  union 
of  church  and  stale,  and  perfect  leUglons 
equality  WMieonfed  to  all  nilfati.  .  . 


-V  great  impetus  was  given  to  tho  Baptists 
of  .\merica  by  their  providential  call  to  the 
woric  of  foreign  missions,  lu  1812  Adoniruni 
Jud.sun  and  his  wife.  Ann  iltu»seltiue  Judsou, 
und  Ijuther  Rice,  were  appointed  missionaries 
by  the  newly  organised  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Fev^pa  Wisions,  and 
sailed  for  India.  On  the  Tojnge,  ham  atndy 
of  the  Scrlptniea  and  wfthout  oonsoltatioii 
with  each  other,  they  came  to  adopt  Bsptist 
views,  and  when  they  reached  Calcutta  were 
l>:ipli/i  il  on  pnifession  of  their  faith  by  an 
Ktiglisli  Baptist  iiii-vsionary.  They  hsul  lhu.s 
voluntarily  and  from  a  sen.sc  of  duty  severed 
their  connection  Avith  the  Congregational 
churches,  und  left  thi  injw  lvcs  in  a  strange  land 
■without  support.  Mr.  liiire  returned  to  this 
country,  and  travelled  among  the  Baptist 
churches,  relating  these  facts  and  appealing 
for  tho  support  of  himself  and  tlie  Jutwons  in 
this  wock.  In  M«r.  1814, 8e  dekgalcs  ftom 
11  stales  and  tho  District  of  Colombia  met 
in  Philadelphia  and  organized  the  Baptist 
General  Conventton,  which  afterward  became 
known  as  the  Triennial  Conveutitm,  fnmi  its 
meeting  once  iu  three  years.  In  the  uuaii 
time  the  Judsons  had  Ixeu  driven  out  of  Brit 
isli  India  by  bigoted  Enpiish  officials,  and  had 
estiibli.shod'thetn.selves,  in  July.  1H18,  in  Ilan- 
goon,  where  they  began  missionary  work 
among  the  Burmese.  In  July.  1819,  the  first 
convert,  Moung  IXwa,  was  haMizcd.  The  wsr 
between  England  and  BoimM  broke  out  Just 
as  the  work  began  to  proqier,  and  Judson  was 
thrown  Into  prison,  and  for  three  ^ts  he  and 
his  devoted  wife  sufTerCTl  incredible  tortures 
of  IkxIv  and  spirit.  After  the  war  the  mission 
was  iiiidi  r  Briti-^h  protec  tion  ami  prosjK'red. 
A  mission  to  thu  Karens  was  l>;  truii  uIm)iiI  this 
tinit)  by  Ilev.  (Jtiorge  Dluui  lin.ir  imaii  ;  ami 
missit)ns  were  su(!ces.sively  established  iu  As- 
sam, iu  Siaiu,  among  the  Telugus  in  Southen 
Ilindustjiu,  iu  China,  and  in  Japan. 

For  thirty  years  all  the  foreign  mission  work 
of  American  Baptists  was  done  throiwh  tiib 
one  convention,  but  .in  1844  tlie  dillerencm 
between  the  Noctfaflni  and  Southern  rhmoiies 
growing  out  of  tho  antl-siaTery  agitation  dien 
going  on  culminated  in  a  separation.  Tlie 
cliurche-s  of  the  Southern  states  organized  the 
Southern  Biiplist  C'DHvenliou  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  this  convention  is  their  agent, 
throuirh  various  staiuiing  boiinls.  for  all  tlicir 
general  missionary  op  T;il ions.  Tin;  i:oaven» 
tion  is  a  strictlv  dele-at  I  tHKly,  and  its  meet* 
ings  are  held  for  tiu'  tran.suction  of  business, 
not  fur  platform  oratory.  The  Home  Mission 
Board  employs  ati7  nussionsries.  who  btbor 
In  IQ  stales  and  territories,  supplvlnir  1114 
chufdies  and  stations,  to  wtdeh  in  1686  tlidr 
\abon  added  74M  memheis.  The  board  alio 
uiaintaius  a  mi-vsion  in  Cuba  and  publishes 
a  series  of  Sunday-school  paper*  und  help;. 
It  ruistsl  und  e.\t>e-ndeil  iu  iSHy,  $178,953.  1  he 
Foreign  BjarJ  sustains  luissious  in  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Italy,  South  Africa,  and  Northern 
China— ia  all  115  missionaries,  who  lalwr 
among  59  churches  having  a  tnombership  of 
19<57.  The  expenditures  in  I8t(«  were  $*f4,- 
848.  The  Soutliern  Baptist  Convention  repre- 
sents the  white  Baptists  of  the  South;  the 
colond  Baptists  haw  a  aqpaiato  osganlwllo* 
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of  Ihf  United  8tatea.  Tlioupli  very  numt  roiis 
in  the  Honth,  they  arc  poor,  and  tliuir  chief 
present  cntrriirisf!  is  tlie  maintenance  of  a  mis- 
sion in  Wfst  (■  ntr;<I  Africa.  Tlie  Baptists  cf 
the  South,  whiii  ami  colored,  are  fully  two 
thinls  of  the  3.tJOU,uOO  now  reported  by  the 
*•  reRular"  churches  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Southern  Baptists  withdrew  from 
the  Trienidal  Convention  that  body  -wan  suf- 
fered to  dla,  and  the  NorUiem  chuTGhes  pro* 
Tided  tat  tbe  carry  in^  on  of  thdr  fenlgii  work 
ongaalring.  in  1846,  ibe  American  Baptist 
MlasIonaiT  Union,  -with  headquarters  at  Bos- 
ton.   Th('mL'l»  this  Ijody  is  nomiiiully  roni- 

rc'd  of  «itlfi;uti-.-<  ai>|>ointc(l  on  a  ti.xcd  Ixxsis, 
mot'tinKs  have  been  for  many  years  nuro 
mass-mMiting':,  in  which  liltlc  l)u>.me{js  i.s  trans- 
acted and  most  of  the  time  is  pivrn  to  popular 
oratory.  Tlio  real  business  is  dono  by  a  board 
of  managers,  of  whom  one-third  are  elected 
at  each  annual  meeting,  and  by  an  executive 
committee  chosen  hr  this  boanl.  In  spite  of 
thia  looae  ftpd  defective  otganisation,  the 
unton  baa  diotie  a  great  work  In  Ibo  foreign 
field.  Its  chief  labors  have  been  in  Asia,  but 
missions  have  ai.so  been  maintained  in  Oer- 
many,  Prancf.  Spuin,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sweden  ;  and  within  a  few  years  an  tstab- 
llsliL'd  mission  in  Central  Africa  has  been 
turned  ovi  r  to  American  Baptists  and  is  con- 
ducted by  them.  In  tlio  various  mi-ssions  of 
the  union  there  are  now  642  churches,  1477 
missionaries  and  pastors,  and  65,273  members. 
The  union  raised  and  expended  in  1888  over 
#400,000.  Two  aaxiliary  organizations  were 
nmnied  in  1871.  The  Womaa'a  Baptist  For- 
eign If  iarionaiT  Society  has  its  hcaaqoarten 
in  Boston,  ann  supports  84  mis.Hionaries,  57 
Bible  women,  and  lf)9  schools  containing  Sffi.'H) 

SU])iI'<,  r;iisins  fnr  all  thi's«!  purposes  in  1H8S, 
74. 4a;^.  Tlu!  Woman's  Baptist  Forciffn  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  tlu-  West  has  lis  lu  adqiiar- 
ters  at  C  hicago,  supports  30  missionaries,  20 
schools  having  1875  pupils,  and  raised  in  the 
same  year  181.603. 

The  wont  of  home  missions  was  begun  by 
Baptists  as  soon  as  they  liad  any  existence  in 
tbJs  country,  but  no  satisfactory  provision 
was  made  for  iti*  systematic  oootinaaooe  uiirtil 
18BS,  when  tiie  American  Bantfst  Home  Ifis- 
sion  Society  was  organized  in  New  Yoric  City, 
where  it  has  ever  smce  had  its  headquarters. 
This  society,  in  1888,  rniscd  and  expended 
$/>.■)!  ,.")9"),  maintaining  missir)nary  njxTations 
in  4.'>  states  and  territories,  haviiitr  in  ail  74:{ 
latK)rers.  who  cared  for  l")t>4  churches  and 
stations,  perfonncd  24,71.")  weeks  of  labor  and 
baptiml  2886  persons.  Mis-nionaries  in  their 
own  languages  are  cmplorcd  amont^  the  Qer- 
maas,  Scandiaavlana,  French,  Bohemians, 
Pdea,  and  Chinese,  as  well  aa  among  the 
colored  race  and  the  Indians.  A  Mexican 
minion  Is  also  supported,  the  society  taking 
the  whole  of  North  America  as  it»  fleld  oi 
operations.  ^lany  f)f  the  most  flourishini^ 
churches  of  the  Central  ami  Western  states 
owe  tlieir  existence  to  this  socifly.  tlian  which 
tliere  has  Ikh-u  no  other  nircLx  v  more  efTective 
in  planting  and  nourishiii<:  Haptisi  churches 
in  the  various  states  as  tiny  have  been  settled 
and  developed.  TJie  society  ius  a  Church 


Edifice  Fund,  from  which  gifts  and  loans  are 

made  to  churches  in  the  newer  jmrts  of  the 
couutrv.  By  an  expenditure  of  $53,000  in 
1888,  tills  fund  secured  to  the  denominatioD 
property  worth  )|!2()O,000.  The  society  has 
also  (lone  av  valuable  educational  work  In  the 
South  and  the  Indian  Territory,  where  it  main- 
tains 18  institutions  of  academic  and  collegiate 
grade,  in  which  there  are  185  teachers  and 
8ti61  pupils.  The  value  of  the  property  pos> 
sessect  ur  these  schools,  or  held  by  the  soaelif 
for  tMr  maintenance,  is  t7»,O0O.  Two 
Women 's  Home  Iftssion  SodeUea  were  onas- 
ized  in  1877,  one  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, and  one  located  at  Boston.  The  We>t 
prn  So<!iely  maintains  a  training  wlujol  at 
Chicago  for  mLs.sionary  workers  (women)  and 
has  in  its  emplov  70  missionaries,  mainly  in 
the  South  and  West.  A  Ix'iieticent  feat un^  of 
the  work  is  the  employment  of  experienced 
women  to  wcrk  among  the  newly  lande<l  im- 
toigrants  at  Castle  Qanlen.  and  in  several  of 
the  gnai  Bieleni  cities.  The  Kosiou  society 
is  more  MurfHaiy  to  the  Home  Mission  Bodetf , 
and  Its  dilef  work  la  ftmdshing  instnwtors  lor 
the  scboob  among  the  negroea  and  Indtana 
under  the  society's  control. 

The  Ilaptist."?  early  recogniml  the  power  of 
tlie  priniinir  press  for  the  j)ropagation  of  tlie 
tnitli,  and  in  1824  n  denonimutional  Tract  So- 
ciety was  ortranized  in  Wa.shington.  In  1826 
it  was  transferred  to  Pliiladi  Ipliiu,  and  in  1845 
the  name  was  changed  to  The  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  which  it  still  Ik-ots. 
From  small  boginninfliit  haa  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  pobBdrnw  iMMMes  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  net  aaselattf  over  $700,000.  and  It 
did  In  188B  a  bostoess  of  over  $.'^00,000.  It 
maintains  a  missionary  department,  which  ex- 
pend<Kl  during  tlmt  yesu-  i|i9t>,280  in  colporteur 
and  Simday  scluKil  wnrk.  It  maintains  also 
a  llible  dejwrtmeut  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  expende<i  nearly  $40,000. 
Its  chief  work,  however,  is  the  publication 
of  religious  and  denominational  literature, 
including  Sunday-school  books,  children's  pa- 
pers, and  lesaon  helps.  Of  these  periodteali« 
in  1888  it  published  88,115.225  copies. 

The  growth  of  Baptks  in  the  United  State* 
has  been  much  hindered  by  nnfortanate  do* 
nominatknal  controverriea,  Aat  have  ranltcd 
in  divided  counsels  and  counter  elTorts.  The 
effect  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  has  already 
been  desrrilx  (1.  The  Northern  churches  had 
several  experieiic«'s  of  this  kind,  only  less  di- 
visive in  their  results,  The  tirst  i;re\v  oiii  of 
questions  relatinfT  to  Biblt!  work.  When  Iho 
American  Bible  S<M  iety  was  first  organized^ 
Baptists  co-operated  heartily,  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  in  the  w  ork  of  translating  and 
circulating  the  won!  of  Ood  at  homo  and 
abroad.  Botk  Ib  tUa  ootratry  and  in  Enghind 
their  miasionaij  openitlona  forced  them  to  be 

I>ioneers  in  thi9  work.  Baptfats  have  had  the 
lonor,  in  manv  instances,  of  being  the  first 
to  give  the  Bible  to  a  heathen  p<-ople.  in  some 
(»scs  l)eing  the  first  to  reduce  the  langiiafre  to 
writing  and  In  gin  a  litenitnre.  William  Carey 
tranjilatetl  the  New  Teslainent  into  Jk'ngaiee 
about  1800,  which  was  the  first  version  made 
in  modern  limes  in  a  heathen  tongue,  lie 
afterward  assisted  in  translating  the  &riptuica 
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into  no  f«««r  tlum  84  dUtennt  laoguaget  and 
dialects  of  India,  and  Uwie  venMUM  (upon 
which  he  did  far  the  largest  ahare  of  the  work) 

are  said  to  bt'  capable  of  being  read  by  onc- 
thinl  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  glolx;.  The 
first  version  into  C  Iuirm'  w.ih  made  bv  Joshua 
Marshman,  t'arev  s  fcllow-lahorcr.  Many  ver- 
sions liBve  also  been  made  by  American  Bap- 
tist mitMiouarics  :  The  first  and  only  version 
in  Biirnicsc  was  mado  by  Adoniram  Jul- 
»on  ;  the  first  and  only  Tersion  in  Karen  liy 
Francis  Mason ;  the  first  version  in  Siamese 
bv  John  Tarlor  Jones ;  the  flrat  complete  vcr- 
aum  of  the  fiiblein  botfi  Assamese  and  Japan- 
«n  by  Natliaa  Brown,  and  the  first  complete 
Tenfon  in  Telugn  was  tliat  of  Lyman  Jcwctt. 
Bcsifl-M  these,  versions  are  at  present  projected 
or  partially  completed  in  the  Givro,  Kaga. 
Congo,  liateke,  ami  li[il<ili>  hini;ii:i.L!;es — tlie 
last  tliree  beini;  laugna^^es  ^I>;lk(■tl  in  ('enlral 
Africa.  For  the  publicntlon  utid  cin  uliition 
of  the  earliesst  versions  made  by  liaplist  mis- 
sionaries, the  American  Bible  Six;iolv  voted 
appropriations.  After,  a  time  objection  was 
made  to  them  that  tfaciy  rendered  "baptizo" 
uniformly  by  a  Barmasa  word  sij;iufying 
"  dtp"  or  *'  taUMnw/'  and  in  May,  1886,  the 
aode^  adopted  a  rule  to  "  encourage  only 
audi  versions  as  conform  in  the  principle  of 
tlieir  translation  to  the  nmimon  Knglish  ver- 
sion ;"  that  is,  versi<)n.s  that  tran.sliterated 
"baptizo"  instead  of  translating  it.  whether 
accordin<;  to  the  Baptist  or  the  Pi  dobaptist 
view  of  the  true  meanirifi;  of  IIr'  word.  The 
Baptist  members  of  the  board  vainly  urged 
that  the  society  had  already  appropriated 
$18,000  for  the  circulation  of  Dr.  Judson's 
version,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  nature ; 
thai.thte  iraa  the  only  vmum  in  Boraew  in 
flKhtenoe,  and  that  the  alternative  was  either 
to  circulate  this  or  deprive  the  Burmese  of  the 
gaspcl ;  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  rule  in- 
troduced a  iii'W  and  niTcssiirily  divisive  iirin- 
ciplciinto  tlie  Bixicty 's  pi)li('y.  On  the  adop- 
Tioii  of  the  rule,  they  fi-lt  cf)n.struined  to  wilh- 
dravv  from  co-operation  wilh  the  siM.-iety.  and 
in  .Vpril,  ls:lT,  a  c:)^^!!!!  ai  lu  l  l  at  Pliiladcl- 

Eliia  organized  the  American  anil  Foreign 
lible  Stxiiety,  to  "aid  in  the  wider  circulation 
of  tlie  Holy  Scripture  in  all  hinds."  From 
the  iiat  thflce  waa  »  divlalon  of  aantlment  in 
Uw  new  aodety.  Some  were  in  bvoc  of  con- 
tinuing the  drenktlon  of  the  King  James  ver* 
aion,  and  confining  the  work  of  malclng  new 
translations  wholly  to  foreign  tongues  ;  while 
anothrr  party  insisted  that  the  pritu  iple  of 
faithful  translation  required  the  soricty  also 
to  revise  the  English  Hcriptun-s,  or  make  a 
new  translation.  This  contlict  of  opinion 
finally  broke  out  into  u  vi  ilciit  contrctversy, 
and  in  1H50  a  strong  minority  withdrew  aiid 
formtxl  tho  American  Bible  Union,  whose  ob- 
ject was  declared  to  be  "  to  procure  and  cir- 
CUJale  the  most  fiaithful  versions  of  tho  Scrip- 
tOKs  in  all  i.iQguagea  throughout  the  world." 
Tho  prill'  ipla  of  translation  adopted  by  the 
union  wa.s  to  render  every  word  of  the  orig- 
inal Bcriptures  into  that  vernacular  word 
which  would  most  nearly  represent  its  mean- 
ing, as  determined  by  the  best  modern  scholar- 
ship. A  version  of  the  New  Testam-nt.  made 
on  these  principles,  waa  issued  in  1365,  and 


from  time  to  timo  ports  of  the  Old ' 
have  been  pubUshad.  but  M  oomiilrtev„ 
of  ft  baa  been  yet  made.  The^w  Unions 

sion,  while  it  has  a  certain  value  as  n  literal 
and  scholarly  rendering  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English,  was  a  faiUirr  from  the  first  as  a 
version  for  popular  <  in  ul  uion.  It  was  stig- 
matized as  a  "  sec-tarian"  translation,  and  its 
u.so  among  Baptists  them.s«"lves  ha.s  never  been 
large.  Tli*)usanda  of  Baptists  have  never  seen 
a  copy  ;  many  have  never  even  heard  of  it. 
For  a  time  these  ttvo  Bible  societies  fioarished 
and  had  devoted  adherents ;  but  those  who 
foiuded  them  for  the  moat  part  pasaed  away 
years  ago,  and  a  generation  aacoeeded  that 
was  intulferent  to  ettber  or  hostile  to  both. 
Tlio  work  declined,  but  the  eontroversiis  con- 
tinued. ,At  length,  in  tlie  year  188.H,  a  Bible 
convention  at  Haratoga  elTectwl  a  settlement 
of  the  (i«c-<tions  at  is.sue  ;  reconunending  that 
the  foreign  Bil>le  work  bo  done  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Union  and  the  homo  work  l)V  the 
Publication  Society  ;  and  that  tlie  hitter  should 
circulate  acoordine  to  demand  the  Bible  Union, 
King  James  Mid  fieviaed  versions. 

Ho  ccHttroTwry  was  mora  disastrous  to  the 
Baptist  drarehea  of  tike  Middle  atalea  than  the 
anti-Masonic  struggle  between  the  years  1886 
and  1840.  Ooo  William  Morgan,  a  Mason, 
wljo  h.'ul  published  a  book  pur])orting  to  ex- 
pose the  secrets  of  tlie  order,  suddenly  disap- 
peared in  1826  and  was  believed  to  ha.  e  Incu 
foully  dealt  with.  A  body  was  diseovi-red 
and  iilentilied  as  his,  thcmgh  the  indenlifica- 
tion  has  always  hi  en  rerarded  as  doubtful. 
Excitement  against  the  Masons,  and  secret 
fraternities  generuUv.  rose  high,  until  the  dis- 
pute became  a  political  issue  in  state  and  even 
national  elections,  and  the  churctiea  took  the 
matter  up.  In  a  large  number  of  Baptist 
churches  the  majority  opposed  secret  fraterni- 
ties, declaring  them  to  be  unscriptural  and 
dangerous  1o  tlir  prarc  and  liberties  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  many  i  )u«c"s  the  minority 
were  disfellowship;^nMl,  and  not  a  few  fiour- 
ishing  churches  were  erippUHl  or  even  extin- 
guished, while  the  growth  of  all  waa  neces. 
sarily  much  retarded.  The  lessons  of  that 
period  have  taught  Americjin  Baptists  to  be 
chary  of  interfering  through  church  discipline 
with  questions  not  strictly  religious,  and  to 
bewaroof  atlomptiug  to  settle  by  ananthorlt*- 
tlve  rule  queatioos  of  conduct  thai  it  ia  each 
Christian  man's  right  and  duty  to  dedde  for 
himself.  Thus,  while  at  tlur  present  time  the 
niajarity  of  Baptists  favor  .strongly  total  ab- 
slinenc<i  as  a  rule  of  personal  conihK  t  and 
prohibition  as  a  pr.u'tical  policy,  in  very  few 
churche.s  is  either  ma  le  a  test  of  fellowship. 

Till'  Baptist  churches  of  the  South  and 
West  were  much  disturbed  during  the  second 
quarter  of  tliis  century  by  the  agitation  that 
culminated  in  tho  estnblCbhinent  of  the  Dis- 
ciples or  Campbellites  as  a  separate  body. 
[See  DiBCiPLKs.]  Under  the  leaderishin  of 
Alexander  Campbell  the  entire  Mahoning  Bap- 
tist As-sociation  of  Ohio  adopted  tlie  new 
views,  and  a  large  number  of  churches  in  other 
Ohio  associations  followcti  this  c.x  imiih'  The 
"  reformation."  as  it  was  cnllcd.  spread  to 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  di  viiliin,'  churches  ami 
associations,  and  causing  fierce  religious!  con. 
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troviTsy.  It  has  hIwuvs  Ix-en  and  still  is  a  di  - 
liaiahli'  (jufstion  liow  fur  AloxundiT  Cainp- 
Ix  ll's  views  rt-ally  riilTiTt-d  from  nnvh  as  have 
nln-uvH  been  tok'fatcd.  if  not  appnu-i-d  iii  Ban- 
tist  cliiircbe«,  nor  Is  it  easy  to  apportion  justly 
tti6  Maine  of  the  schism  that  occurred.  Men 
of  strong  wUU,  incisiro  intellects  and  ^nt 
controversial  gifts  ranged  theraseWfs  on  op- 
podte  aides  of  Um  queitkm.  Tlia  lint  overt 
acta  of  tepanrion  wera  ooonnttted  InrtiM  Bap- 
tist churches,  for  what  they  deemed  not  only 
sul]i<  ii  t\t.  hntrontrfillinfrrfiisons.  TheR-avcr 
Asfioci  itii'ti  of  Ohi,)  u!"Mst  lf<2ft  iswued  n  circu- 
lar dcnouiii  imr  the  Mjihonin<i  ,\*MKM'iition  and 
Mr.  CampN  ll  as  dislielievint;  many  nf  ihi^  dnc- 
trincs  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  autumn 
of  1H33  the  .Dover  Asscxdation  of  Virginia, 
after  carcf  id  delilxnration.  adriaed  the  churches 
ooDstituiin^'  it.  "to  aepante  from  their  eom- 
manion  all  such  persons  as  are  promoting  con- 
tfovenqr  ai^  discord  under  tlie  specious  name 
ctf  *  BefomefB. '  "  Thb  advloe  was  given  on 
the  avowed  ground  that  the  doctrines  taught 
were  "  not  according  to  jjodliness,  but  Riibver- 
sive  of  the  true  spirit  of  tiic  pn«pel  of  Jmis 
Christ,  disorganizing  and  demoralizing  in  their 
tendency,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  l»e  dis- 
avowed an  I  res)st«l  l)v  nil  the  lovers  of  truth 
and  sound  piety."  Twenty  years  after.  Rev. 
Jeremiah  B.  Jeter,  one  of  tlie  ablest  linptist 
opponents  of  tlie  Disciple  movement,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  this  resolution,  published  it 
as  ilia  belief  that  the  report  adopted  by  the 
Dover  Aasodation  contatned  **  some  unguard- 
ed, unneoeasarily  harsh  mgrnkm,**  and  par- 
ticularly acknowledged  tnat  this  eharaeteri- 
Kition  of  the  do<-trines  of  Campbell  as  "  de- 
moralizing in  their  tendency"  was  unjust. 
From  this  time  thnsi-  \\  ho  sy mpathi/ni 
Mr.  Canipbcn  eithrr  voluntarily  witlidrew 
from  the  J}i]itists  or  wi  rr  liisf,  llo\v>liip|x-d 
by  them,  and  in  a  di  i  aile  the  s<  |(ar!iiion  was 
complete.  To  do  this  rmt  the  denomination 
in  twain  in  the  Wi-st  and  Houlh.  Churches 
were  apllt  in  two  or  completely  dissolved,  or 
evem  went  over  bodi]|7  to  the  now  sect ;  a  few 
whole  assoc^ttioiis  Mcame  Dfsdples;  and 
seeds  of  bitterness  and  discord  were  sown 
that  have  borne  fruit  In  more  than  a  fsmen- 
tion  of  unfraternal  strife  and  disorganization. 

Still  another  fruitful  source  of  divisions  has 
brrri  fiiaiid  in  i-duciitional  projects  among 
Amtriejvn  Baptists.  The  New  Knglaml 
cJiurches  have  been  happily  frt  <■  from  this 
trouble.  Very  early  in  their  luslory  a  school 
was  foiinth-*!  at  Warren,  K.  I.,  to  wliich  the 
name  of  Uhode  Island  Coll^  was  first  given. 
In  1765  James  Iftmnlng  waadeeted  president, 
and  the  first  conunenoenient  was  held  Bep- 
temlxr  7.  ITW,  wlien  the  degree  of  Badielor 
of  Arts  was  conferred  on  seven  youngmen. 
In  1770  the  college  was  removed  to  Provi- 
denee,  and  in  1804  its  name  was  chimged  to 
Browti  University,  in  h()nor  of  a  gctK  rous 
benrfactor,  Nicholiis  Brown.  Tliis.  (Im  nidcst 
and  best-known  Baptist  instituti"ii  d  li  aniiiig. 
hii-s  a  long  and  distiniruishe-i  mil  of  alumni, 
and  a  property  valued  at  $"3.87."), (MX).  The 
Newton  Theological  Inslitulion  owes  its  ori<;in 
to  a  meeLlngof  ministers  and  laymen  held  in 
Boston  in  1825.  Its  early  years  were  marked 
Igr  dUUculUes  and  delits,  but  at  le&gtlt  a  per* 


mauent  endt)wment  w  fus  se(  urtHl.  It  h:us  grad- 
ualcvi  or  instructed  about  .s(Mi  s'uiltut.s,  and 
aiming  its  alumni  are  ukany  of  the  most  useful 
ami  (lisiinguishcd  preachers  and  teachers  of 
the  denomination.  Another  New  England 
institution  is  Waterville  College,  Me.,  which 
was  founded  in  1818  by  the  liev.  Jeremiah 
Chaplin,  as  the  outcome  of  a  private  school 
maintaiiied  If  liim  at  Daaven.  Tiie  oolle- 
giate  dtarter  was  mated  fn  IMO.  The  early 
history  of  the  institution  was  one  of  continual 
struggle  with  a<iver8ity,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  found  generous  friends.  In  recognition 
of  the  l>enefactions  of  one  of  these,  Gardwr 
(\)lby,  the  name  was  changed  in  1867  to  Colby 
I'niversitv.  It  Is  now  generously  endowetl, 
and  has  three  academies  eonnceted  with  it. 

In  the  Middle  and  Western  states,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  South,  there  has  notbecs 
this  unity  of  action  in  educational  matteis. 
New  York  Baptists  had  a  school  for  higher 
education  aa  early  aa  1890,  which  in  1884  de- 
reloped  Into  the  Hamilton  Litersiy  and  Tiie* 
ologlcal  Institution.  In  1846  the  literary  de* 
partment  was  chartered  as  a  university,  its 
name  bcintr  changed  to  Madison  I ' iii v(  r^!ty , 
the  theological  .seminary  l>eing  niainlaiiit  d  iis 
a  .separate  institution,  hut  in  harmony  with  the 
college.  The  village  of  Hamilton  was  thought 
by  many  Baptists  to  be  an  unsuitable  site  for 
a  denominational  school,  and  in  lH47an  effort 
was  made  to  remove  it  to  a  better  location. 
The  city  of  Rochester  offered  special  iodueo- 
menls  and  was  dedded  upon  as  the  new  site. 
But  a  par^  mllied  to  the  defence  of  the  old 
site.  discniMions  grew  warm,  passionate  feel- 
ings  were  exciteo^  nnd  the  end  was  a  division 
— I>art  of  the  faculty  and  HUp{>orters  going  to 
found  a  new  institution,  since  known  as  iho 
University  of  T{fichester.  The  lu-w  instil iit  inn 
openiHl  its  dcnrs  to  stmlents  in  inrrtt.  For  a 
time  the  collegiate  and  theological  departments 
at  Rochester  were  maintained  in  close  connec- 
tion, but  since  1855  the  liochcster  Theological 
Seminary  has  been  an  independent  school.  It 
has  a  German  department  for  the  education  of 
students  to  pmM»  the  gospel  in  that  hinguaga 
to  their  own  countrymMy  and  the  generalcata- 
logue  of  1889  reports  919  students  as  having 
lH>en  e<lucafed  for  the  ministry  during  its  his- 
t.)ry.  The  tlivision  of  the  New  York  liaptist 
I  institutions  has  Ijeen  marked  by  a  correspond- 
;  ing  tli vision  among  the  churches,  part  of 
I  wluch  have  supjiorted  the  one  an(l  part  the 
other.  The  old  bitterness  has  somewhat  sub- 
sidisl  of  late  years,  but  it  is  in  (he  highest  de- 
gree unfortunate  that  the  present  generation 
should  seem  willing  to  perpetuate  divisiena 
caused  by  the  unwisdom  ana  contentfonsnesi 
of  their  fatheiB.  This  experlenoe  has  been 
duplicated  in  several  Western  states,  where 
rival  institutions  have  been  founded  in  excess 
of  educational  ner-ds,  with  the  result  of  mak- 
ing all  poor  anil  iuelllcicnt,  where  a  single 
strong  institution  might  have  been  <'siablished. 
The  other  principal  schools  foundwl  or  con- 
Irolhd  by  Baptists  are:  BaiUist  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  Morgan  Park.  111.  (1867)  ; 
{'rozer  Theoloirical  Seminarv.  Upland,  Pa. 
(1868) ;  Southern  Baptist  Thcoloeical  Sem- 
inary. Louisville.  Ky.  (1858) ;  Biicknell  Uni* 
vmity,  XiOwisburK.  Pa.  (1846);  OdunUan 
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Univenitv,  WndilDston  (1831);  Ridimond 
College,  Richmond.  Va.  (1882) ;  Denlson  Unt- 
Tcrsity.  Granville,  O.  (1832).    In  all  there  arc 

7  thi'oIoL'iral  K.-linoU  and  M  collciji'S,  besides 
32  ia.stitiiti()ii.s  of  ctilU^rijitL-  .i;ni(ic  fur  young 
women  exclusively.  ( >f  tlie?>t'  Vu^'-iir  College, 
foundetl  iti  1K61,  at  P.iui^Iikeepsie,  X.  Y.,  oy 
the  beneflceuce  of  Mattln  w  Viissjir,  is  tlio  Ix'st 
endowed  college  for  women  in  the  world. 
There  are  abm48  aciMlcniio  institutions,  most 
of  which  are  unendowed,  and  17  schools  for 
negroes  and  Indians.  In  all.  Baptists  conduct 
18i  ioBtitttUoiu,  ia  wMeh  17,508  pupils  veie 
iortnicted  io  1868,  and  the  ^lue  of  tlu  edu- 
cational plant  (many  institutions  not  reporting) 
ia  returned  at  f  19.0tfi,S79.  In  1888,  besides  un- 
reported sfiflH.  )*;7;59,*)tK)  was  i.'ivcn  for  e<!iKH- 
tioniil  purj>i)<i's.  'I'liere  \vii.s  ori^uui/.cd  at 
Washington,  ia  .May,  1K.8H,  an  Aniericjin  Bap- 
tist Edueatioii  Society,  which  i-!  exiifcte<i  to 
do  much  ill  the  way  of  advunciiig  and  enne- 
ciallv  of  uuifyins  and  ooosolidating  the  edu- 
cational work  of  BaptUa.  Local  educational 
•ocieties  have  for  mai^  yean  paa4  done  a  good 
work  in  this  lioe,  bat  this  organiiation  is 
nattooal  in  its  loope. 

Beaidei  tlia  agendes  aheady  meutioiMd  for 
nniting  tlie  Baptist  churches  in  miaaioaary 
work,  the  local  and  state  a.'wociations  demand 
notice.  Local  as-Mx-iution-;  in  tiie  older  .slates 
comnionlv  follow  count}'  lines,  but  in  tlie 
newer  slates  enibnu'ie  larger  territories.  These 
ttssociation.s  meet  annually,  and  with  the 
churches  comtMwintc  tlieni,  appoint  delegates 
to  a  larger  body,  culled  tiio  (ieueral  dissocia- 
tion, or  State  Couveuiiou.  A  good  Upe  of 
these  bodies  is  the  Bwptiflt  Mlaaiooaiy  Conven- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  whose  object 
Is  declared  to  be  "  to  pvomolB  lbs  pnacUj^; 
of  the  gospel ,  and  Hbo  eatablbliment  and  naln- 
te nance  of  iiaptist  churches  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  toencounisc  the  common  edncs- 
tional  interests  of  the  denoiiiinalion  within  the 
Klate  ;  tlif!  general  car<'  and  eneouraxenient  of 
(!enoniiaatinri;d  Sunday-school  work  ;  to  pro- 
mote denominafif)nnl  acquaintance,  fi  How- 
shij),  and  growth."  Fort^  three  local  lu^soc  ia- 
tionsare  found  in  the  territory  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  the  878  cliurchen  composing  them 
report  122. 14*3  memben,  eburdt  property  val- 
ued at  |11,«X).21S,  and  $974,193  raiso<l  for 
missionafj  and  beiievoleDt  work,  of  which 
$13,520  was  raised  and  expended  by  the  con- 
vention itself  in  its  special  work.  A  good 
type  of  the  local  n.s.swiafion.s  (^k)f  whicdi  there 
are  1812  in  tlie  T'i;ir.  d  Stati-.s)  is  tlir  Southern 
New  York,  whosi-  object  is  delint-d  in  ils  con- 
utitulion  ns  "  the  cultivation  of  fraternal  syiii- 
palliy,  the  promotion  of  eacli  otlu'r's  spiritual 
welfa^^  and  the  establishment  and  Htren.u;then 
ingof  Baptist  churches  within  its  bounds." 
Its  61  churches  have  a  total  meinberalilp  of 
15,452,  and  expended  over  $40,000  for  mis- 
aioos  in  New  Yorlc  Citj. 

Beatdes  the  "  mgular"  BaptlstB,  thers  are  a 
number  of  bodies  that  agree  with  tliein  hi  the 
fundament.tl  doctrine  of  the  constitution  of 
the  church  and  tiie  nature  of  lisipdsm.  The 
iii'Kt  important  of  tiiese  are  ibr  FruiriH  Bttp- 
ttMlM,  or  Frei'  Baptists,  as  Ibey  now  call  th(;ni- 
selves.  Tbeirsepaniteoriranizal  ion  dates  from 
1780,  when  BeujatniA  Itamdall  organized  the 


firrt  drardt  of  tUs  order  at  New  Duriiam, 
N.  II.  ITo  had  Iwen  oonverted  under  tlie 
preaching  of  Whitelkid,  and  was  at  flist  n  Con- 

grcsationalist.  hut  wlojiterl  I^ujitLst  views  and 
joined  a  regular  Baptist  cbun  li.  by  which  ho 
wa.s  disfi-llowsbip()cd  f  ir  n' ji'ctiiiL;  C'alvinislic 
doctrines.  Tbe  Freewill  Bapti.st.s,  a.s  their 
name  ini])lies,  have  b«t'n  Anniuian  in  tlieologv, 
and  practise  "open"  communion.  lu  IJwt 
they  urgani7.ed  a  General  Confereocc,  which 
meets  triennially.  During  tiie  anti-siavcrj 
agitation  they  took  strong  gToaodin  favor  of 
abolition,  and  declined  oTntuica  for  uoioD 
made  by  about  19,000  Baptists  of  Kentudgr, 
hL>cause  the  latter  favored  slavery.  The  Free- 
will  Bapti.st  Porcign  Mission  Society  was  op- 
giu'.izcil  in  {'^'■VA,  and  ha.s  a  vigorou.s  mission  in 
India.  A  Home  Mission  So<  iety  wa.s  formed 
in  lH;i4,  and  an  Eduaitinn  Society  in  ISIO. 
The  denomination  sustains  Hills«iale  College, 
in  Michigan,  Bates  (Tollege,  in  Maine,  beside* 
numerous  scliuois  of  academic  grade.  They 
also  have  a  publishing  house,  formerly  located 
at  Dover,  N.  H..  but  now  at  Boston,  Mass. 
They  now  have  1331  churches,  1314  ministen^ 
and  82,4186  members.  The  Smaratta  or  Free 
Communion  Bapibtsrose  la  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  during  tlie  Whitefleld  revivals, 
organizing  themselvee  into  the  Groton  Union 
Confemii  I'  ill  17^'•'>.  Since  1841  they  have 
iH-en  niaiiil\  ali^nrlMil  by  the  Freewill  Bap- 
list.s,  tbou;;b  liiiTc  are  still  returniHl  48  min- 
isters ami  oH'JT  menilK-rs  of  this  persuasion. 
.\  few  Bajitists  are  known  as  the  Oumbt'iliin<l 
/•Yee  JiaptitU,  but  they  have  no  separate  or- 
ganization and  publish  no  stutLslics  ;  their 
numbers  are  estimated  at  lUOU.  Various  other 
unussociutcd  Baptist  churches,  holdinj^  Frcc- 
wiU  doctrines,  are  said  to  exist,  to  tlie  estimated 
nmdier  of  lS,lMi  In  1838  a  small  denomi* 
natleii,lioldlag  ArminUn  views,  but  practising 
strict  communion,  was  formed  in  the  West. 
principiUly  in  the  states  of  Indiana,  llliiKiis. 
Slis-sotiri,  and  iCmlur  kv,  under  the  nanw  of 
(icntral  I^aptinU.  Tbi  y  'v\  i  re  estimated  in  1888 
to  have  oM-r  20lX>  «  iiurelies  and  Kl.tXK)  mem- 
bers. A  considerable  number  of  the  regular 
Baptists  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  sep- 
anitctl  from  tbe  (jtluT  churches,  on  account  of 
doctrinal  and  practical  dillerences.  iloldinga 
hyper-Calvinistic  theology,  they  were  opposed 
to  miasiona,  ttondi^-schbohi,  and  ail  ''coo* 
trivanoea  whkh  seem  to  mi^  the  salvstlott 
of  men  depend  on  human  effort. ' '  They  have 
been  known  ns  Anti'-ifitxtim  BaptirtH,  "  .\nti- 
Ktfort."  "  Old,"  ami  "Hardshell"  Baptists. 
In  lH.'t4  tlirv  luid  (M>,.'iiMl  nn-mlK-rs.  but  they 
have  griulually  decreased  in  munlHTs  an(i  in- 
tluence,  though  they  are  still  strung'  in  the 
country  rei^ioiis  of  (ieoriria  ;ui  1  oiber  Soutli- 
ern  states."  They  had  in  188S  about  iHtH) 
churches  and  46.000  members.  The  S<iri,(h- 
Day  BaptUts  had  their  origin  in  Uhode  Island, 
a  church  being  founded  at  Newport  in  1U71 
b/  Stephen  Mtunf ord,  an  emignnt  from  £ng* 
lind.  A  General  Conferenoe  was  otganliwl 
early  in  the  present  century,  which  has  met 
triennially  since  1846.  They  formed  a  For- 
cign  Missionary  8<K'iety  in  1842,  and  6ui)port 
a  trad  and  publushing  hous<>.  Their  liead- 
([uarters  are  at  Alfnxl  ("enlre,  N.  Y.  They 
have  IIU  churdictt  and  9000  members.  Uer- 
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nun  imrai<n"ants,  settling  at  what  is  now  Oer- 
nuutown,  Pa.,  in  1723  formed  tlie  flrst  (}er' 
flM»  BmrnABaff  Baptitt  Cluirch.  iimi  they 
Iiave  tfnce  nvwa  to  an  estiniateil  memberstiip 
of  3500.  From  the  year  im  Su-PrineipU 
iftuMMdMiidiflikiveeilited  in  lUiode  Island, 
ioa  tiwdmrdMi  of  ttis  order  hare  a  present 
membership  of  1450. 

Ths  Tnnkern,  railed  also  "  Dunkcre," 
"Diinkards."  "  (tcrni.ui  Hapti.sla."  and 
"  Rn'thron,"  nro  found  uminly  in  Ponnsyl- 
viinia,  whrn-  Ihcy  si'ttlf^d  in  considLTuijle  ntini- 
bera  from  1719  to  1730,  and  liavc  pros jx" red 
greatly  in  nunilH.'r8  and  wmllh.  Tlicy  hold 
in  the  main  the  same  doctrinc-s  as  thu  regular 
Baptists,  but  add  uma  i>endiaritie.s  of  pruc- 
tioe.  They  have  a  regular  miniatty,  hut  pay 
Ihem  no  salary,  regarding  even  the  NoeiVliig 
of  fees  with  great  dMavor.  They  oppoea  Bub* 
day-flciiooliaiidaeeretaociellct;  pracHae  feet* 
wnhlng  01  a  nllidoHs  ordinance  ;  interpreting 
literally  the  words  of  thonpostloin  1  Cor.  xvi. 
81),  tliey  "  greet  one  nnothor  with  a  hol  rkusa." 
They  noro  consistent  testimony  against  slav- 
ery, and  arc  now  active  advui  uti'^  of  total  ab- 
ntiiKiicc.  They  were  for  a  linu)  inclined  to 
ref^iird  hiijhcr  etiutration  as  a  conforming  to 
the  world,  but  they  now  have  several  colleges 
and  high  tK^hooU,'  ia  whiclk  co^ucatiun  is 
practised.  Thciy  still  oppoee  the  estabUsb- 
meat  of  thedogloal  school*  or  aeminaries. 
Tli^  pabUsh  atatlatiofl,  having  conscien- 
tiotu  scruples  against  so  doinur.  but  they  are 
believed  on  jron  t  crrounds  to  liave  about  61K) 
churches,  21m,")  preaeliers,  and  9o.t)(X)  nit  inbers. 
A  division  of  the  Tunki  rn  has  joined  tlie  Ger- 
man Seventh  Day  Bai>tist»— if,  indeed,  they 
■re  not,  m  sonu:  nnthoritlei  the 
originators  of  tliat  lx»dy. 

Tlie  Winehtrnnerinnii,  or"  Church  of  God," 
owe  their  origin  to  the  labors  of  the  Kev.  John 
Wlaebreniier.  who  in  the  year  182U  was  settled 

pastor  of  the  Qermaa  iieformed  Church  at 
Bwrlsbuig,  Pa.  A  great  revival  of  religion 
iMicaanttonf  Ilia  people,  and  the  work  araaaed 
nadk  opponion  In  tne  drareh,  whfcli  looked 
unfavoniUyon  such  tnanifestations  of  abnor- 
mal exeltemenl  (as  tliev  vicweti  revivals). 
After  five  years  of  coiiiliVt  Mr.  Wincbrenner 
and  his  people  »eparate<l  from  the  German 
Reformei!  Church  and  fonni'd  an  intlcp<  ndi  nt 
cons^reiiation.  Al>out  this  time  similar  revi- 
vals occurred  in  the  .surrountlin};  towns,  ami 
resullcii  in  the  organization  of  now  charchea. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Winebrenner  had  been 
studying  Uie  Scriptures,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  la  doctrine  nor  in  discip- 
line did  the  German  Reformed  (Thurch  cor- 
respond to  the  apostolic  model,  which  he  now 
ronc-eived  to  he  indei>endent  churches,  com- 
posed onlv  of  believers,  and  without  any  hu- 
man creexl  or  laws,  th(!  Seripturoa  alone  being 
aecefited  us  tlie  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In 
Oclnb.  r.  1H;jo,  a  meeting  was  held  at  llarris- 
burs;,  at  which  a  regidur  system  of  co-op'  ration 
wiu  adopted  by  the  churcln  s  synipathi/ing 
with  these  views,  and  Mr.  Winebrenner  was 
deded  qieaker  of  the  conference.  ThUt  body 
Mir  mtitM  annoally,  and  14  other  conferences 
or  anmiai  eidirdiiiM  have  since  been  organ- 
ized, beftidee  a  general  eklenhlp  that  meets 
trienniaUy.  TkeObiireb  of  God  has  an  itiner- 


ant mlnlBllT.  tlie  appuinttneiits  being  mode  by 
the  respeeUve  uldertdiips  ;  they  practise  feet- 
washing  as  a  religions  ordinan;  <- .  ri  coguize 
only  Immersion  of  believer?  as  baptism,  and 
hold  tliat  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  "  adp 
ministered  to  Chriitlaoa  only,  in  a  sitting  poa* 
ture,  and  always  in  theevening. ' '  The  entticih 
has  a  publishing  house  at  Ilarrisbuig,  an 
academy  at  Bosheyville.  Pa.,  and  a  college  at 
Findlay,  O.  Their  numbers  were  hisl  re- 
turned at  47-"»  (;liurt:he8,  4.'>0  miui.sttr.>,  and 
•2!),<Kt  members. 

Baitists  is  Buitish  Ameuic*. — There 
wert!  Baptists  in  Nuvii  Scotia  from  17*50,  but 
the  flret  Baptibt  church  in  the  British  provinces 
was  organued  in  Sackville,  N.  B.,  in  176Si, 
and  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Swansea,  Mass.  An  association  of  the  churches 
waa  formed  in  1600;  Up  to  this  time  moat  of 
tha  ohurchea  liad  practised  open  commanton, 
but  they  gradually  came  to  reganl  this  as  in- 
consistent with  their  principles.  In  1821  tltis 
association  had  so  prown  that  for  convenience 
it  was  divided  int  i  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  asscx-iations  ;  the  former  was  in 
lsr><)  divided  into  tlie  Eastern,  Ceotral,  and 
Western  a-ssociations,  and  the  latter  in  1847 
divided  into  tho  Eastern  and  Western,  while 
from  it  was  organized  in  1850  a  Southern  as- 
socUUioo.  and  in  1868  the  Prince  Edward's 
Island  Association.  Theas  diordies  have  been 
active  in  mlwlonaiy  worit,  a.iocielif  liaviiig 
been  formed  In  181S  in  Nova  flootfa.  and  fi 
1820  in  New  Brunswick,  which  have  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  work  Istth  at  homo  and 
abroad.  In  eilu:  atioual  work  the  maritime 
provinces  hav>;  also  Ik-i-u  honorably  prominent. 
When  they  had  bat  29  churches  antl  1773 
raeml>crR,  they  established  an  acatlemy  at  Hor- 
ton,  N.  8.,  and  another  not  long  afterward  at 
Pn-dericton,  N.  B.  Acadia  (College,  founded 
about  1830,  is  their  chief  institution,  and  has 
an  endowment  of  $100,000.  It  has  an  elflciont 
fteolty  and  a  large  corps  of  students.  The  7 
marftUMptovtnoea  now  xqiort  874  churches 
and  48,967  members. 

("luirclHvi  were  organized  almost  simultane- 
ously in  Quebec  and  Ontario  in  the  former 
province  in  1794,  and  in  tlie  latter  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  >[xt  of  the  early  churches 
were  plaiile.l  liy  niis.<ionaries  from  the  I'nitiHl 
8tate-H,  but  some  of  the  mrliest  were  composed 
of  Scotch  settlers.  The  first  Baptist  church 
of  Montreal  was  not  organized  until  1830,  and 
the  French  Catholic  populatSonof  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  has  been  an  unfavorable  soil 
for  the  growth  of  Baptists,  though  the  flour- 
ishing Grand  Ligne  Misslanlia*  doaaafood 
monk,  among  tliem  and  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  some  r)4K)0  people  to  the  hnowledga 
of  the  truth.  Ontario  has  afforded  better  con- 
ditions (if  increase,  and  the  Baptist  cliurclies 
are  there  nutuiTous  and  growing.  Controver- 
sies over  ilic  I  iiiuininiun  question  have  In.'cn 
no  small  himlrancu  to  Baptist  progress  in 
Canada,  these  controversies  causim;  the  divi- 
sion of  churches  and  tho  dissolution  of  mis- 
sionarv  organizations.  The  Caua<lu  Baptist 
Union,  formed  in  1848»  after  the  model  of  the 
English  organtsalloa,  has  had  a  moro  stable 
existence  than  its  predecessors.  The  Home 
Mission  Society,  formed  in  1864.  baa  been  a 
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helpful  aLTL'rfSMive  ortranizatlon.  pltiiilin^T 
new  c'liunlir->  -irul  sustniiiiii^  wnik  iiilrresls  ; 
and  the  Fi :rriL:n  Mi<sirin  Socii'ly.  fur  nmiiy 
years  auxilisirv  tuDu-  Mi.v-siniiary  L'liion,  lias 
siiifL'  inai'iitaiiR>l  imli'iM-nikiil  cmcrpriscs 
and  liitd  a  tiauri^hiiig  mii<(<ion  amonsc  tiic  Tcl- 
Mpin.  A  Baptint  college  whs  founded  about 
iSsOat  Woodatock,  but  has  within  the  pa8t 
year  been  transformed  into  an  academic  insti- 
tutfam.  Frwrioualy  tlw  theological  depart - 
nwnt  had  been  tnn»ferred  to  tho  Toronto  Bap- 
tist Collcpc.  a  theological  school  established  in 
18H0  tlirmiKb  the  liberality  and  foresiirht  of 
Willi. iin  M(M:i-l.  r.  Within  the  pitst  two 
year'*,  iilso  thrduirli  his  ai  l,  Caiiaila  Huptisl.s 
ha^-o  established  thf 'I'oronln  liaptist  Univer- 
sity, with  which  both  llir  thLi)i<ii^ical  hc-Ikx)! 
and  the  WoCKlstock  ALaikiny  are  altillatetl, 
and  in  connection  with  which  the  Mouitou 
College  for  women  has  bwn  fouiidcil  by  the 
fMieiraiitj  of  Mm.  McMastcr.  Though  tho 
new  uidTienit]r  is  but  jast  launched,  it  gives 
eveiy  promlM  of  beiag  aeoond  to  no  deoomi- 
nstional  aehool  In  bniadtli.thoroaghoeBe,  and 
efflciency.  Tlie  K;iatem  and  Wpstern  Con- 
ventions of  Canada  now  report  391  churches 
end  31,:t53  memljers,  besides  20  t  luirch'  s  and 
890  nii'mlKM-s  in  Manitoba  and  1 IW  Baptists 
Un.lssiH-iatni . 

Hai'Tisi  s  IN  Ki'itopK. — The  history  of  inotl- 
ern  Baptists  in  (ierinany  beuiiw  with  (lie  con- 
version of  Johaun  Geritardt  Oncken,  about 
1880,  and  bts  bapti.sui  in  1834  by  Professor 
Bamaa  Seen,  of  the  Newton  Theological  In- 
■dtulioD,  who  was  in  Germany  pursuing  his 
atudlea.  A  Baptiafc  drarch  was  organized  at 
Hamburif .  with  Mr.  ODC&en  as  pastor,  but  for 
Kymv  years  the  diiutedtoiafhim  the  established 
Liillieniii  Cliurch  sufferfd  severely  from  per- 
hicutioii.  Fnr  a  lime  the  AiinTicuii  I5aplists 
unstained  ami.s>iou  in  (n  rmuay,  throusili  their 
Missionary  Union,  hut  for  many  years  it  has 
l)een  self-siipportiin:,  and  now  maintains  niis- 
8i.in.i  of  its  own  iu  (.'iiina  and  South  Africa, 
iM-sides  doing  home  mission  work  in  Turkey 
and  Russia.  In  tlu'  latter  country  tlie  Baptist 
dturches  are  Ixirely  tolerated,  their  niiuistcrs 
being  often  imprisoned,  but  more  liberty  has 
been  given  them  ot  late  yean,  and  thm  are 
now  establishing  themselves  In  a  chnrch  home 
in  St.  Petersburt;.  The  Oerman  Baptists,  iii- 
cludinir  tlieir  home  and  forel'j:n  missK)ns,  ami 
the  associated  eiuirchi-s  of  Austria-Fiuntrary. 
Bulgaria.  Denmark.  Fudand.  Poland,  Hul- 
latid,  ami  Swit/.irlund,  now  report  2]'2 
cliuroheH  and  41 ,27<t  members.  They  sustain 
an  excellent  theolovrical  school  and  a  publish- 
ing house  at  1  lamburg.  The  Ba|>lLst  churches 
of  Sweden  owe  their  origin  t(»  the  conversion 
in  New  York  of  a  Swedish  sailor.  Qustavus 
W.  Schroeder.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Sweden 
he  met  a  MethodisI  ndasionary.  Rev.  Fteder- 
ick  O.  Nelson,  who  was  bty  him  Instructed  In 
Baptist  principles,  embtaced  them,  nTul  wa.s 
bapti7x>d  by  Mr.  Oncken  In  IHIT.    lie  was 

I»rosi)ered  in  bis  liilmrs  in  Sweden,  in  spite  of 
mprisonment  anil  Imnishment,  and  his  sue- 
ci-vs  )r,  .Viiiln-iis  Wihcrir,  was  e%ea  uvrr  fruit 
ful  in  labors.  In  Norwav  also  the  Baiptist 
churches  have  spread,  until  in  the  two  king 
doms  there  arc  now  4Wi  churches  and  88,2ii8 
members.  Th^  sostain  at  Stockhoha  a  the- 


ological school  that  has  eihu  itid  uvt  r  i'V) 
ministers.  Tliey  are  yet  suhject  io  oceu.-iotud 
penM-t  ut ion .  ljut  the  chief  rigors  of  the  law 
are  no  lunger  fell  by  them.  The  Missionary 
Union  formerly  maintained  missions  in 
France,  Bpuin,  uul  Greece,  but  for  some  years 
no  upiiropriatiooi  hnve  been  made  to  these 
countries.  In  none  of  them  have  the  Ba^ 
ti.^t  ciiurdies  planted  grown  with  much  rapid- 
ity or  madetwr  apfHwiaUe  impnasioa  on  the 
population.  ThQr  still  live,  nowever,  and 
grow,  though  slow^ly.  Prom  France  are  re- 
portetl  17  churches,  with  1190  members,  and 
a  theological  school  Is  sustained  by  them  in 
Paris :  in  S))ain  there  are  2  churches,  with 
105  m  -mbers,  and  in  Greece  a  single  chnfoh, 
with  7  members. 

B.vi'TisTs  IN  AcsTRAij^aiA. — ^Rcv.  Johu 
Saunders,  a  Baptist  minister  who  ha<.l  cstalv 
Ilshed  two  eliurche.'i  in  London,  bccam<-  very 
desirous^of  preaching  to  tho  convicts  and  plant- 
ing a  Christian  cliurch  at  Botany  Bay.  He 
reached  Sidn^,  N.  S.  W.,  in  iSHi  and  soon 
formed  the  Bathunt  street  chorch.  His  ardu- 
ous labors  finally  brok«:  his  health,  but  a  wor- 
thy successor  was  found  iu  Itev.  James  Vol- 
ler,  by  Avhose  efforts  an  a'^sociatinu  was  fonn<>d 
that  no  .v  numbers  2 1  churches  atid  1420  mem- 
bers. The  Ba[iii^t  (,  livin  li  in  .MrllKiurne,  Vic- 
toria, was  organized  in  ls4r>  by  Uev.  William 
llam.  and  the  cause  there  has  pro«i>ered  con- 
tinuously. There  are  now  40  churches  and 
4558  me'iubei-s.  In  South  Australia  the  first 
Baptist  church  to  be  cslablislied  was  th(t  Hin- 
ders atttxt  chapel  of  Adelaide,  which  dates 
f rom  1881.  Progress  heie  has  been  hindwed 
by  an  ezoess  of  the  spirit  of  fndependeney 
and  too  little  co  operation,  but  there  are  68 
chtirches  and  ;5(50.'i  members.  The  Wharf 
slrt-et  chaiM'l  in  Moreton  Bay,  (Queensland, 
was  built  in  lH,"iO,  afti  r  Rev.  B.  (1.  Wilson  had 
preached  there  for  several  years,  and  from 
this  the  Baptists  of  the  colony  have  incrca.sed 
U)  27  chiircliea  and  2230  members.  In  New 
Zealand  there  aro  26  churehi-s  and  27ti8  numr 
hers,  and  besides  Uie  work  among  the  whits 
T)eople  a  mission  is  maintained  among  tho 
Maoris,  of  whom  there  are  si  ill  about  SO.OOO. 
Worlc  waa  begun  by  BaiMlsto  in  Tasmania  in 
1834.  bnt  there  have  been  meagre  results  here, 
in  spile  of  many  years  of  hard  InXmr,  there 
l)cing  at  present  liut  9  churcln's  and  497  mem- 
Ihts. 

Li Ti;n.vTt;uK. — The  Isst  and  most  compn-- 
hcu.sive  work  is  Armitage's  Jhi'/nn/  <'f  t/ir 
lUipttxtH  (New  York,  IfSHT).  ('ramp's  jl,iiiti»t 
llixtor}/  (Philadelphia,  no  tlati  )  was  in  its  day 
u  usef  ul,  papular  work,  and  is  still  the  best 
known,  but  is  untrustworthy.  Other  his- 
tories, such  as  Orchard's,  are  wone  than  use- 
less, beh»  imsoholarly  and  midcadlng.  On 
^Bai^BtttistB especially,  see  :  Crop's 
flt»t<»ff  0/  the  SnffliA  ftupUnt*  (London,  17w- 
■10,  1  vols.),  invalutd)lij  for  its  collection  of 
docuni'  iits  relating  to  tho  17tli-<"entury  B4ip- 
lists  ;  ivimey's  JJiHt'ir//"/ t/ie  EuyUah  Ilaj-tirU 
lI;<iiMlnn,  liHll-yO,  4  vi)ls.),  Uie  first  two  vol- 
uMiis  liitlt!  more  than  a  compilalioti  from 
Crosby,  but  the  htst  two  containing  much  valu- 
able material  ;  Evans'  hxirly  Engiinh  JiatttinU 
(London,  1862, 3  vols.),  excellent,  especially  for 
its  docuinenutiy  hlMoiy  of  Snqrtii  and  the 
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Ckneral  Baptists  ;  Dexter's  True  Story  of  John 
Smj/th,  the  S,  liiiptitt  (Boston,  1881),  invalu- 
able for  bibliLj^rapliv  of  the  buptUmal  cun- 
troveny  in  Jiitigknd  ;  PuiMeationt  of  the  Uan- 
terd  jUMfffi  8oeit*y  (London,  1846-54.  10 
Tola.),  an  iadiq^eiuable  collection  of  cnrbfuUy 
edited  reprints  of  early  English  Btiplist  boolu 
and  tracts  ;  Cutting's  nuioriMl  Viii-HrntionK 
(Boston.  IS.')!)).  pDicmic  but  wholarly,  ami 
conlaiiiiujj  nuincrmis  ilnt  uiiuiits  ;  Barclay's 
Inner  Lifi;  "f  tlu:  rt<  U<ji'itiK  S-H-irtii.t  <f  t/ie  Voni- 
tnonweaith  (Loiidon,  lHT(i)  shows  relations  of 
Baptists  to  Friends  ;  Di-xtfr'n  C<inrjre<jittutml' 
itmtuSe^nin  it»  Literature  (New  York,  1880) 
gives  the  comolctcst  bibliographjr  of  the  Puri- 
tan p4:rio<l ;  Mamoo's  Life  if  ifiUM  (Lon- 
don, 1830-80.  6  vols.)  contains  aa  unequalled 
gtudy  tA  (he  struggle  for  toleratioa  in  Eng- 
land and  tlM  fial&t  diare  In  it :  Vedder^s 
AuKrtt  and  Uhartg  ef  Onueimu  (CIncinnall. 
1884)  is  a  brief  monograph  founded  on  oritr- 
Inal  sources  ;  Brown's  John  Jiurif/cn,  hit  Life, 
Timet  ami  Work  (London,  1885),  is  the  b<»t 
bloanrapliy  of  Bunyan  yet  writti-n  :  rollected 
works  of  John  Bunyan,  It  )b  i  t  H  ill,  nml  An 
drew  Fuller  (nmny  editions),  givv  the  be-it  view, 
after  their  confessions,  of  the  theology  of  the 
English  Baptists.  On  American  Baptists,  : 
Bacltus'  History  of  the  Daptitt*  of  New  Eng- 
tend  (8  vols,  rniruited  l»r  the  Backus  Histor- 
ieal  Sooletjr,  NeWum,  JUm..  1871),  the  beat 
ria^  antliorlty  on  the  aate-nerolntlon  peri- 
od ;  PtMeattoM  of  the  Narragantett  Club  (out 
of  print,  but  to  Ik-  h;ul  at  libraries),  a  ollerlion 
of  reprints,  mainly  of  Hit;  works  of  Koijer 
William-*,  that  should  not  be  ne;,'!  . d  il  ;  H-nr 
dift's  Gfii/rnl  ILint'/rt/ of  the  JJ'i/)ti.>t  hiwuni 
luiiion  in  Aineriea  (N^cw  York.  1H1Mi,  cipiiuiH 
m:vt.  riHls  fi>r  a  history,  rather  than  a  liistory, 
but  founded  on  wide  study  of  original  sources  ; 
^wUiii»'  Hut0rjf<if  Bapiitia  in  Pentugltania 
ami  New  /m-sv  (1779-93,  S  vols.),  very  scwce, 
bat  of  groat  i«lae  as  vesting  largely  on  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  oontemporaneotn  tnuii- 
tion;  Q\i\\iV»  Chaplain amUkmidth»Baf»itU 
(Philadelphia.  1885)  throws  much  light  on 
Baptistsof  the  Revoluiionary  pi  riuil  ;  fLiittiitti 
and  the  Nittimuil  Ci-nti-imry  (Pliiladel|)hia, 
1876).  a  eolli  etinn  of  hislorie;il  ejv-;iiys,  some 
of  tliL-m  ex.-.  i  diiisly  valuable  ;  ('ullieart's 
Baptift  /vi.'.v'-r-y  W/-»"(Pliiladelphiii.  ISHO),  de- 
fective in  some  ri  s|X'ct-'S,  biit  tlic  lK'.st  general 
reference  book  in  print,  and  especially  usi'fui 
in  its  biographical  articles  ;  .fudson's  Life  of 
A'toniratn  Jniljion  (New  Vurk,  ISS'6),  the  best 
biography  of  the  founder  of  Baptist  miiwionB ; 
Smith's  Mi»dtnutry  Sketcha  ud  RanMm  in 
Mitrion  PXelde  (Boston.  1880  and  1884).  excel- 
lent brief  historteaof  Baptist  foreign  nii<tsioDs  ; 
A  ii'Tiean  Bapti$t  Tear-Boole  (Philadelphia), 
a  yearly  cotnpend  of  denominatiornil  informa- 
tion, of  unusual  (Miin)rfhensi\tn>  s-  lunl  accu- 
racy ;  lliHuUtookof  the  Sniilht  ra  It  ijilint  (  oiiren- 
lion  (Augusta,  Ua. ),  a  similar  com|>end  issued 
by  the  Southern  Baptisit-s.  and  containing  de- 
tailed informaliau  regartiing  their  work  ;  the 
Idiutitt  Yeiir-Book  of  the  Canadian  Conven- 
tioin  (Toronto) ;  VVayland's  Priiieiplet  ami 
Practieea  of  the  Bapti»t»  (New  York,  1857). 
still  the  best  popular  expedition  of  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  Bantist  faith  and  polity  ; 
Strong's  SjfeUmatic  ikeUogn  (New  York,  2d 


cd..  1889),  Ilovey's  .)f<iii>iul  of  Stfstematie 
Ttieology  and  Chn*tian  Ethic*  (Philatlelphia, 
no  date),  and  Boyce's  Abitraet  HyteiHOtic 
Theology  (Baltimore.  1887),  very  valuable  treo- 
Uses  by  tlio  leading  theologians  of  the  deuoni- 
inattoo.  Oa  otlier  than  tba  regular  Baptists, 
see :  Ooadby's  J^lhi^  in  &pti*t  Btiiwit 
(London,  1871),  which  contains  much  curiooa 
information  about  the  English  bodies  ;  Mil- 
It's  I)i/'-tnni.i  if  thr  Ihtthrt):  l>if,!i,l,i!  (In- 
(liana{>i)lis,  1H7(>),  a  viiHlii  iiliou  of  ll»e  doi  irine 
and  pr:u-tice  of  th<'  TiitikerH  ;  Lewis'  Critical 
lliMtiry  of  the  S>iUuith  und  thu  s>iiii>,m/  (Alfred 
Centre,  \Hb&),  the  most  scliolurly  (  Xjiositiou 
of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  views',  and  a  valu- 
able historical  monograph.  Sti'wart's  lliMorg 
of  t/te  FreewiU  Bapti$t$  (Dover,  18(S'2)  is  the 
best  work  of  its  kind,  and  Butler's  tjhrintian 
ThealoaUDorm,  18S1)  is  the  standard  treatiae 
of  the  Freewill  wing.  Tha  liYeewttt  BapH$t 
Iteffinter  is  published  annimlly,  and  gives  tttS 
statist i(!H,  mmutes.  etc..  of  the  body. 

The  Maptists liave no  ufTlcial  organs,  but  no 
denomination  has  a  larger  and  abler  numtn  r 
nf  piTioiliciil  publiculioiis,  or  sn-^(;iiiis  ihi m 
mor<;  generously.  Tlie  EiiLrlish  B.i]>iists  liiive 
two  weekly  newspapers,  Thi  Fimn'tin  and  Tlit 
Bitptitit,  as  well  as  the  Ji<tpti»t  MagtmM  and 
the  8it>ord  and  Trowel,  the  latter  conducted  bj 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  The  chief  weekly  papers  of 
the  American  Baptists  are  the  Watekman 
(Boston).  Eimminer  (New  York),  HMwmA 
Aip<i«t  (Philadelphia).  ReUgiomEuraldiV&lltk' 
raond),  and  Standtird  (Chicago).  MoBtblv 
periodicals  have  bocn  several  times  atlempled, 
liut  excepting  the  Baptist  Ttaeher  (Philadel- 
pliia)  lliey  huvt)  pn)vc<l  failures.  C^uarlerly 
publications  have  ha<l  ache<'kereil  cart  er  also, 
but  the  /}>ipti*t  Quarterly  Jitrit  ir,  eslablished 
in  Cincinnati  in  1879,  and  transferred  to  New 
Y'ork  in  1885,  still  prospers.  Ihr  ScndMe 
(weekly,  Cleveland)  is  the  chief  paper  of  tlio 
Qerman  Baptists  ;  tlie  Outlook  (monthly,  Al- 
fred Centre)  is  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  oigan ; 
and  the  MmUng  Star  (weekly,  Boston)  refwe^ 
senti  the  FnewlU  Baptists. 

HaXn  C.  YXDDBR. 

Barbara  {the  etranQer),  St.,  a  legendair  saint ; 

b.  in  Nioomedia  ;  persecuted  for  her  Christian 

faith  by  Martiiiiiiis,  'I'.Vi,  and  tinally  luheaded 
by  her  heathen  father,  who  wjis  iinnieiliatelv 
fhereafU'r  struck  by  lightning  ;  henc<'  .she  In 
regarde«l  ns  the  ])rntectre.ss  a^aiiisl  (Iniruler, 
lightning,  and  tire  arms  lb  r  day  is  l)i  c.  4. 
'The  powder  magazine  on  J<>ench  men-of-war 
used  to  be  called  Arfals  Barhe. 

Barclay,  Alexandar,  h.  in  Scotliuid  1475  (?) ; 
d.  at  Croyijoii,  London,  and  wiv,h  borie  i  tiiere, 
June  111.  loo'j.  He  studied  at  Oxford  :  trav- 
c-lled  on  the  continent ;  became  a  priest  in  the 
College  of  Ottery  8t.  Marv,  in  Devonshire, 
and  there  in  I'OM  translnted  Brant's 
Kool!t(\-{\.  Jami(  s;)ri,  l/iinburgh,  1874,  2  vols.), 
which  lias  given  Itim  much  rnmte,  and  later 
produced  manr other  wotka;  oeeame a  Prot> 
eslant  under  tldwaid  TI.,  and  d.  as  teotor  o( 
AU  Hallows.  London. 

Barolayi  Robart,  VMend ;  b.  at  Oordons- 

town,  Moravahirc'.  Hcolland.  Dec.  28,  1A48  ; 
d.  at  Uty,  'Oct.  3,  1680.   Ue  studied  for  a 
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wttOA  it  the  Scotch  college  la  Parfa^  bat  join* 
cd  the  Friends.  1067.  and  sooo  tMOUM  re- 
nowned an  their  learned  and  akUful  cbUBpton, 

•nd  in  corM<«qucrKX'  whs  jHTsecntcd  for  n  time. 
Ills  great  bcwk  is  An  Ajxii'Xji/  for  thf  Tr\if 
Chriittinn  Ih'rinili/.  the  mtim'  in  HiM  F'>rth 
and  Pnachi'd  bi/  thr  Pt<t}il«  CallM  in  Srorn 
Quaker » (in  Latin,  Anuterdam,  1676  ;  in  £Dg- 
lUh  [Aberdeen  ?].  1678),  a  stMldafd  W€tk ; 
many  later  editious. 

Barclay,  Robert,  English  Friend ;  b.  at 
Croyilo!!,  London.  Aug.  4.  18113  ;  received  a 
good  wliool  cduculiun  ;  •ftcnt  into  business  ; 
preached  among  the  Friends  ;  d.  at  Itt-igute. 
Nov.  11.  1876.  He  wrote  Thf  Imur  Life 
lijft.,  the  internal  constitution]  y/ I{ilt;p"u» 
SoUetiMefthe  Commonmalth  (London,  1^77  : 
9Sl  cd.,  tnS).  a  tiandard  book  of  imuiense  re- 
•earcb.  (See  Us  Memoir  pnflxii  to  Ms 
ArmoM,  London,  187&) 

Bwi^Ooehba.  See  BaJt-KooHBa. 

Bar-de-sS'-nSa  (properly  Bur  IVLvm,  Km  of 
tht  [river]  Ikimn).  a  Syriac  Gno.stic  v  ho  li^cd 
at  tli»!  court  of  Edessa  and  d.  about  224.  He 
wa.s  the  author  of  hynuis  in  whicli  he  propa- 
gated his  views,  which  in  general  were  more 
nearly  orthodox  than  those  of  other  GdosUcs. 

gjf.  t'hc  t  liiboriUe  art.  Birdaimn.  by  Hoit,  In 
mith  and  Wace.  Diet.  Chi:  Biog.) 

Barefoot«d  Monks  and  Nana  (Dij^alrfnti, 
if..  '■  sli.  n'li'ss";  are  tlioi-e  wlio  t'ither  go  ac- 
tually barefoot  or  wear  only  saodals  or  a  piece 
of  leather  fastened  by  a  atrap  to  their  sole. 
St.  Thereflo  enjoined  the  practice  upon  her 
Chmelites,  and  it  is  practised  by  Auguatln- 
bos  and  aaoetios  of  other  orders.  Thi§  au- 
sterity was  lint  Introdnoed  amoor  the  Franois- 
canH  bv  St.  Frands.  in  190Q,  in  aocardanoe 
vitb  Silatt.  X.  10 ;  Mark  vi.  9  :  Luke  x.  4. 

BnvKoohba  (koke-boh,  ton  of  a  ttar ;  cf. 
Niua.  xxiv.  17).  properly  Simon,  a  Jewish 
fnatie  who  appeared  as  the  Messiah  in  182. 
wlien  Hadrian  forbade  drottmcislon,  and  at- 
tempted to  build  Aelia  Capltolina  on  the  ruins 
oiF  Jerusalem.  His  leadership  awakened  great 
enthusiasm.  Rjibbi  Akiha  (q. v.)  joined  him, 
and  iliL-  niovfuicnt  r(<(uind  great  exertions  to 
crusti,  hut  in  IH.'i  Rrthar.  tlu  ir  stronghold. 
Wiis  taki-ti,  B.ir-KochlMi  slain,  and  tlio  "  son  of 
a  star"  Ix-t-amc  in  later  tiniew  "  son  of  a  lie" 
— Bar-Kozilw.  (Cf.  art.  in  Smith  and  Wace. 
J>ia.  Ohr.  Biog.,  and  J.  U.  Sdiwan,  Der 
Bur-ObMaitehtAu/bbnta,  Brton,  1888.) 

Barlaam  riiid  Josaphat,  .saints  in  the  Kruk 
and  Itonwn  <  luirrh«'s.  Their  cult  began  «oinu- 
what  previous  to  thi^  Kkh  icntnry.  Jasaphut 
was  so  Indian  prince  of  the  earliest  period, 
whose  story  presents  the?  most  striking  points 
of  ainilaritj  to  that  of  Buddha,  as  told  in  the 


irtw  l< 

Lalita  'nmn,**  Uie  legendary  life  uf  Bud. 
diui.  He  WM  reared  in  ignoiwioe  of  suffer- 
ing and  death  and  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

But  finally  he  saw  a  leper  and  a  blind  man, 
and  then  a  dying  man.  and  thus  his  thnuirlits 
were  turned  t  )  the  licstiny  of  man.    U  n  btani 

Sipi-aring  from  tln'  (ii  s<Tl  to  insinict  hirn  in 
B  Cliristiaii  ri-Iiji;iii,  lie  rciLrnr.l  a  while  sue- 
oessfully,  and  then  became  a  hermit 
fMnoua  atoiy  la  atUilNiled  to  Jolin  of 


Pat.  Or.  XCVL.  ool.  880-1940;  GenntB  trana. 

of  Greek  original  bv  Liebrecht,  Htnater,  1847. 

It  is  found  in  the  "  Golden  hfvmA."  In  the 
form  of  n  rxH  ni  it.  i-v  npn  ad  all  over  Europe. 
It  appeared  in  au  English  ooudensed  transla- 
tion. London,  1711.  F. 

Barletta  (Barlata^  da  Barolo,  Barolos)^  aa> 
Inlal  da,  famotis  Dominican  popular  preach- 
er ;  b.  at  Rark'tta,  near  Naples ;  d.  about 
14H<I.  His  senaous  (Brixi  n.  l4U7-«8,  2  vols. ; 
numen)us  later  ed.  ;  best,  Venice,  1577,  S 
vols.)  are  now  only  in  Latin  translation. 

Bar^<na4M8,  a  Levite  of  Cyprus,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  converts,  and  received  this 
name  {—  son  of  exhortation)  from  his  aUlity 

to  aihninisicr  roiinsel  and  cheiT.  He  M)ld  an 
estate  unil  laid  the  proceed.s  al  the  aixisllea' 
feet  (Acts  iv.  87).  He  was  tlic  means  oi  liring 
ing  the  church  at  .b  rusalen>  to  receive  Saul, 
till-  reality  of  wlidve  conversion  they  at  first 
distruste(^.  Afterward  he  lalwrcd  with  the 
apostle  ut  Antioch  and  on  his  tirst  inis-sionary 
journey,  but  not  on  hissecond.  They  diffcrell 
about  taking  with  them  Mark,  the  nephew  of 
Barnabas,  and  after  "a  riuup  contentkm" 
(Acts  XV.  89)  they  tmrted,  aao  Barnabas  re- 
turned to  Cyprus.  He  is  not  further  men- 
tloneti  in  the"  Acts,  but  it  appears  from  Gala- 
lians  (ii.  13)  that  he  sided  with  tlic  .Indaiwrs 
at  Antioch.  We  learn  from  1  Cor.  ix.  6  that 
he  was  still  eqgaged  in  mtaaloaaiy  tetma  In 
the  year  fil. 

There  is  extant  an  epistle  ( Eng.  trans.  Ante' 
Nirewf  Fath«n,  Am.  rep.,  ilew  York,  vol.  I. 
187-149),  written  between  TO  and  180  A.D., 
which  was  for  a  long  time  suppased  tohaf* 
been  written  by  Faura  companfcMi,  but  now  la 
attributed  to  aome  Gentile  Chitatlan  of  the 
same  name.  Cunningham,  JMm.  «•  Ep. 
Bar.,  London,  1877.  C. 

Barnabas,  Bplstle  c/L   Sec  above. 

Bamabltes,  founded  by  Zaccaria.  1590. 
properly  "  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Congregation 
of  St.  PauL'^  derive  their  name  inm  the 
Chmdi  of  ft.  BamalM  in  Milan,  which  be- 
longed to  them.  They  took  the  nanal  towb 
ana  a  fourth.  "  Never  to  seek  any  office  or 
ecoleslastical  dignitv.  and  to  accept  no  post 
outside  of  their  orrler  without  jiermissiou  of 
the  jwpe.'*  Tin  y  bind  tin  tu'^eh  ( s  lo  caie  for 
the  soids  of  men.  ihi  iiistrm  tiim  of  voulh. 
and  the  iiroselyting  of  nfm Citliolics.  Jn  1880 
they  were  banidied  from  France.  Their  chief 
hoosa  is  In  Rome. 


Bamas,  Albert,  Pres>>\  teriun  :  b.  at  Rome, 
N.  Y..  Dec.  1,  179H  ;  d.  In  I'liiladelphia.  Dec. 
24,  1870.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College. 
Clinton,  N.  Y'.,  1820,  and  al  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  1828,  became  Presbyterian 
naalor  at  Morristown.  N.  J.,  ISSfi^  and  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fhibideiiihhi. 
1830  ;  emeritvt,  1867.  IHs  trial  for  allegi-d 
lien>syon  thesubjeclof  the  .Vtoiionv  nt  which 
lie  tuiiglit  wa.H  uniiinite<i.  was  the  occasion  of 
the  ilisruption  of  the  PreMbvlcriati  ('burcli  into 
the  ( and  New  School,  1K57  :  but  he  lived  to 
This  i  sec  and  to  rejoice  in  the  union  of  (he  two,  1870. 
'' —  '  Ha  pta^ad  a  pramliMiit  part  iniha  lolalali' 
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8linrnc*c.  anti-HlaTcry,  and  Sunday-school 
movements.    Il  i*?,  however,  as  the  author  of 

j\'o<<j*  Krpltinal/>ri/  und  J*r(ir(ii-,i!  (Philadel- 
phia, IH^'J-O,'*,  19  vols  ),  cdvcriii:,'  all  the  New 
Teataiuciir ,  ;>ii<l  J.ib,  the  l*s;ilin'-,  Isaiah,  arid 
Danii'i  in  the  Old,  that  lils  h:i.-<  Ixcoiik!  a  liouse 
hold  name.  The«e  \o(tx  ^.'ivc  conclMelv,  in 
Bimplc  lauguatte  and  in  edifvini;  fii.'^hion,  the 
results  ui'  wide  reading  und  critical  study. 
Upward  ot  out  million  oopiea  of  tJiem  ham 
bwn  sold. 


Ba-ro  •ni-os  (Barono  or  Baronio),  >.r,.w», 

lioinun  Catliolic  ;  b.  at  Horn,  iliMirict  of  Na- 
ples. Italy,  Oct.  80,  1538 ;  d.  in  Ilome,  June 
»U,  1607.  He  was  educated  at  VeroU  and 
Naples,  his  favorite  iitudics  beiDf  theolagjr 
aaaiuiiapradaDoe.  In  1557  Im  went  to  Rome, 
eotand  flio  Ontarf  of  Bt.  PhOip  Neri ;  be- 
came its  superior,  iSOS ;  apostolical  pronotary, 
1595  :  a  cardinal,  1506  :  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can, lo'JT  ;  and  mitrht  have  hcfn  chosen  pope 
ha<l  lie  denired  it,  letK).  Hi.s  pre^it  work  is 
the  Krrleinuiitirdl  AiinaU  from  Uie  Birth  of 
Chrvit  (HI  11 9H  {Ann/ilf»  frdttiwitifi).  Home, 
15«8  1607.  13  vols.  ;  Ix  st  vX.  by  Mausi,  which 
gives  Pusi'8  corrections  ut  the  foot  of  each 
page,  1788-59.  88  vols.  ;  n.e.  by  A.  Tliciner, 
with  Raynald'H,  de  Laderchi's  and  Tlieiner'a 
continuations,  which  bring  it  downtO  1585, 
Park.  18M  aqq.  JNotwittutaiidiQC  nanMNaa 
crron.  Um  work  remains  one  of  the  greatest 
works  in  its  department,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  historical  work  produced 
by  the  lioman  t'liun  li.  It  is  Hnme'H  rcplv  to 
the  Protestant  Minj/li/'urtj  ( ',  nturim.  S(>("  ("kn- 
Tfm.<T»»RH.  (C'f.  life  by  Miironynms  liarna- 
lieus,  Rome,  1651,  partial  ticrmau  trans., 
Attgalmis.  1846.) 

Barrow,  Isaac,  D.l>.  (by  rovnl  mandnto. 
1670):  b.  in  London,  Oct.,  laW  ;  d.  there, 
May  4,  1677.  He  w  as  rducated  at  ('anibn<ii;e  ; 
iH'canie  fellow  of  'I  riniiv  Collepc.  ltm»  ;  pro- 
fessor of  -  Orci-k ,  ;  (Jrrsham  proTi'S'-iir  of 
geometry,  IWll  ;  Luca-siau  professor  of  mathe- 
maticM,  1668 ;  resijrned  this  chair  to  Isaac 
Newton,  1609  ;  became  mantcr  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 1073.  Famous  as  a  mathematician,  he 
is  alw  one  of  the  gmieBt  English  preachiera, 
although  hia  fiuPM  wni  mostly  posthnmoos. 
See  his  theological  works,  ed.  by  A.  Napier. 
Ottnliridge.  1859, 9  vols. :  hismathematlnii,  by 
Whewcll,  1H60  ;  chief  are  .1  Tr^.ttix,'  of  the 
]^pe'$  Suprciiutr,/  (|x»ft,  1680)  and  his  ser- 
aooa.  (flee  bis  hioi^raphy tgr  Dr.  Wliewril In 
TOl.  •  of  Napier  's  etl. ) 


w  (mn  of  Talmai),  one  of  the 
twelve  apoaUcs  (Matt.  x.  8).  He  i»  nameil  in 
connection  with  Philip,  und  sc-ems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  whom  John  rails  Xa 
thanael  (i.  45-51)  and  mentions  anu)ug  the 
Other  apostleeini.  S). 


I  Dn^T1l•  Massacre  of  8t, 
Bunday,  Aug.  94,  1573.  On  Mondav,  Aug. 
18,  15W,  the  weddirii:  of  ITcnrv.  kUig  of 
Navarre,  and  Marpint  of  Valois.  sister  of 
Charles  IX.,  Kinji  of  France  (h.  l.Vid  ;  siu  - 
ce<'diil,  ;  d.  l.'>74),  wiwceiebnit*-*!  in  Paris. 
The  Hupiieiiol  leaders  were  present  iti  siroiii; 
force.  Thus  the  Itoman  Catholic  court,  big- 
oted and  Uosntioiia,  wae  confomted  wltli  tliie 


austerity,  piety,  and  purity  of  the  Protestants. 
The  queen-mother,  Cathafine  de'  Medici,  waH 
particularly  jealous  of  Admiral  Coli^jny,  and 
perciuvinp  that  he  inlluencetl  C'harUw  IX. 
very  L'rcatly.  diterinlncd,  in  conjunction  with 
her  son,  Henry  of  Anjou,  to  kill  him.  Ac- 
cordinply  he  was  fired  on  on  Aup.  22d.  It  is 
credibly  stated  tliat  if  hu  "  luul  died  at  once, 
no  others  would  have  been  slain.  But  inas- 
much as  lio  surrired,  and  they  apprehended 
that  some  great  cahimitv  might  happen  dioold 
he  draw  ckiaer  to  the  lunK,  tliey  [Ihe  queen- 
mother,  the  Dnkea  of  Anwo  and  Guise,  and 
the  Duchewi  of  NemoursJ  resolved  to  tlirow 
aildc  shame  and  to  Imvc  liim  killetl  tOL'eiher 
with  the  rest"  (Salviati,  quoted  hy  Ikinl,  Jiise 
of  th,-  nii'j>t(iu,tx.  51.,  485.  48<i).  This  was 
withiiiit  the  kti  >u  kil.ce  of  (he  kinp.  The 
shooting  of  Coligiiy  aiarmcd  the  Huguenuts. 
but  they  w-ero  pacified  by  the  assnrances  of 
Charles.  It  was  then  Catharine  and  her 
party's  turn  to  be  alarmed,  for  the  Ilugueuota 
were  demanding  ttie|wiBiwneat  of  the  wohUU 
lie  assassin.  tftiBf  won  Chartes  to  tlMfrride 
by  working  upon  his  fears  of  a  Huguenot  rh- 
iiig,  and  on  Saturday  night,  Auj;.  28.  he  jrave 
the  order  ffir  the  ma.ss!UTe  the  next  mondng, 
and  at  daybreak  the  (urnai^e  U-gan.  The 
houses  in  which  the  ProtestanlH  lod^d  had 
been  pn'viously  markeil.  The  as,«8Rsm.s  were 
le«l  by  the  (»uist«,  the  liastanl  of  Anjrouieme, 
and  .Nlaraliul  Tavannes.  (/oligny  wa.H  killed 
first.  His  head  was  embalmed  and  H4nt  to 
Po{)e  (Iregory  XIII.  His  body  was  dragged 
for  8  days  through  the  streets.  Next  came 
the  sl%^iiw  of  the  Hugoenol  nohles  in  the 
Louvre.  Bnt  tfdi  was  bat  the  begiuuing. 
The  bell  of  the  "  Palais  de  Justice'^  jiealed 
forth  the  agrecd-uix)u  tocsin,  and  the  indis* 
criminate  slaughter  of  the  Protestants  in  Paris 
began  and  la-stetl  for  4  days,  and  extended 
to  as  many  as  4000  persons  of  all  ages  and 
conditions.  Only  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
his  cou.siti,  the  I^rinci-  of  C  ond6,  were  sjiared 
of  the  nobles.  Charles  incited  massacres  of 
the  Huguenots  throughout  bis  kingdOB  b^ 
direct  command,  and  some  20,000  an  eap- 
pnscd  to  have  been  killed.  When  Pope  Oief<> 
oiy  XUl.  heard  of  thb  butcherr  he  and  liLi 
court  went  In  solemn  prooessfon  to  the  cbmtdi 
of  Ban  Luigi  de'  Francrsi.  and  publicly  re- 
turned tlianKs,  Bept.  6,  1572.  K  me<lal  was 
struck  which  bore  on  its  reverse  "  I  gunottO- 
rum  siraires"  (massacre  of  the  llviguenots), 
1572.  Vas;iri  [  aimed  on  pa{>al  order  3  pic- 
tures representing  dilTereut  scenes  in  the  Pa- 
rLsian  ma.vsacre  ;  (hev  are  now  iu  the  onte- 
room  of  the  SLstine  Chanel.  But  there  was 
general  cxecratioB  in  ranope.  Charles,  the 
king,  "with  the  mamcre  of  St.  Barthok>- 
mew 'a  Day  had  loet  all  the  elasticilj  of  youth" 
—he  waa  onljr  98.  ' '  Remorse  for  oomplicity 
In  the  crime  then  p«-rp<  traled  co-operated 
with  the  jxTsuasion  of  (he  U8eleti.sness  ami 
complete  failure  of  the  attempt  to  e.xtenninate 
(be  Huguenots,  and  the  coiisciousticss  of  haT- 
ing  incurred  tlie  indrhhle  in.'irk  of  liatred  and 
detestation  of  an  iniii.inial  posterity  K\en 
in  hi.s  sleeping  hours  the  curse  of  the  munieretl 
victims  pursued  him  and  disturbed  his  rest.'* 
1  Baird.  I.C.,  U.,  605.  He  died  of  a  bloodr 
'  aweat,  Sttodajr*  Magr  10, 1874  (Bee  BalM^ 
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UiM      the  HuffuenoU  of  tVaiux,  iL,  chap. 

zviii.-xx.) 

BartholomitOT.  1.  Order  foundptl  by  fugi- 
tive Anin'iiian.s  in  (Jcnoa,  wlicri"  llu-v 
hiiilt  ii  ( Inin  li  to  St.  Bartbolomcvv  I'licv 
joined  tlit*  Itotnan  ("liurch  Inter,  iimi  ihc  order 
was  dissolved  in  16.VJ.  U.  A  conirrckration  of 
secular  priests  fouuded  bv  Uuri  liolomiiuK  Hol/- 
haascr  (1618-58).  canoa'  of  Sul/hurj^,  1640  , 
cMgiied  to  provide  food  preaclien  *ad  Das- 
ton.  It  spread  rapidly  at  lint,  but  fell  to 
pieces  in  the  18th  century. 

Barton.  BUaalMtli,  Oie  "  SLaa"  or  "  Maid 
of  Kent b.  ISM :  beoame  %  dkmieatic  ler- 
vmnt  at  Aldington,  Kent.  1S35:  had  trances 
and  made  "  revdattons ;"  and  flndtug  that 
■he  gaincnl  repute  thereby,  w  illiiii;ly  lent  her- 
lielf  to  the  scheme  of  Edward  IJockiii'i,  a  priest 
and  munk,  and  pretended  tu  be  la  direct  ( uin- 
inunicatinn  with  the  Virijin  Mary.  Her  fame 
aa  a  propiit-tess  spread  all  ()\lt  Ijiitrliiiid.  She 
paHftionately  op})OHed  Henry  divorce 
from  Queen  Catherine,  and  because  he  mar- 
ried Anne  ]3oleyu  declared  that  lie  was  no 
longer  liing  in  the  night  ct  Qod.  Cnuiiaer 
iogenioudy  contrived  to  expoae  her  pnten- 
amii.  and  oo  the  cliarge  of  treason  me  and 
her  principal  oonfederatea  were  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  London.  April  20.  1584.  (Stx 
Stephen,  Diet.  Xat'l  Biog.,  a.?.) 

Bamoh.  SeePaBVDBPiORAFaAAMDAroc- 


See  Oathabi, 

Basel,  Ooofeaaioa  dL  Two  in  numlx-r  : 
1.  By  Oswald  Myt-odlaa,  upon  the  Iwisis  of  a 
confeiMion  by  (Eeoluiii|iuilius,  publislied  Jan. 
21.  1534,  adnpti  ii  at  .Millilliaiwen,  1587,  and  is 
the  publir  1  i)iif>  ssjini  nf  the  j>rcsent  Church 
ofBiLsel.  (Cf.  Sciiair,  CW/*.!.,  3.S7.^  2.  The 
First  Helvetic  Confes-^ion  Is  often  slyle»l  the 
Second  Conf  cation  of  Basel,  because  written 
then;  dofipwflSBtqq. 

flee 


Baiel,  OounoU  of  (Aug.  27,  l«il-May  7. 

1449),  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  pope  in  ac- 
<-ordance  witli  .n  decree  of  the  ('niiricil  of  C-on- 
htauce.  The  jiapacy  was  naturally  oiii>oseti 
to  the  callinf;  of  the  council,  but  was  oliliged 
by  the  pressure  of  circuinslancres  to  ^'ield  to 
the  Reneral  demand.  Political  complications, 
aud  particularly  the  sucvusaes  of  the  Boliemiau 
heretics,  rc-enforced  the oonunoD requirement. 
At  first  the  prospects  of  a  successful  meeting 
did  not  seem  to  be  great,  but  before  long  the 
ojuodl  enjoired  the  nneral  favOT<tf  (heelmrch 
St  large,  tuio  the  brightest  antidpntions  were 
cherished.  But  the  po|x>,  Eugene  IV.,  was 
in  constant  conflict  with  the  council  from  the 
beginning.  This  leti,  no  doubt,  to  the  first 
general  effort  of  the  council,  which  wjis  to 
define  its  relations  with  the  papal  see.  After 
its  legitimacy  had  been  acknowledgeii  by 
Eu;»cne,  he  was  invited  to  Ik;  present  at  it"'< 
sessions;  but  afraid  of  the  fate  of  .lohn 
XXIII.,  be  dedined  to  come,  and  scarcely  i  s 
caped  Immediate  removal.  The  beginning  of 
ilie  year  14S8  saw  the  cfforta  to  l>ring  the 
Bohemian  schism  to  an  end.  Prooopiua  ap- 


peared Willi  followers  in  Basel,  and  the  coun- 
cil Anally  made  a  comp<ict  with  him  by  wldch 
the  cup  was  allowed  to  the  laity,  and  other 
conccssiuns,  more  apparent  than  real,  were 
granted.  In  1483  the  council  began  its  at- 
temiiu  to  reform  the  churdi,  but  in  general  It 
sought  to  do  this  only  by  diminishing  the 
jiowerof  the  Roman  <'ourf,  in  which  it  seemed 
to  aim  rather  at  weakening  a  rival  than  at 
benetiling  Ihe  churdi  at  large.  The  annats 
Were  fciriiidden,  but  less  wits  Bald  alxiut  the 
concubinage  nf  the  dergj'.  A  division  in  the 
council  itself  was  thus  pnxiucetl,  for  some, 
wh  >  desired  the  reform  uf  the  church,  did  not 
wish  to  bleak  with  the  csubliahed  eccleabati* 
cal  government ;  and  finally  discussions  upoo 
a  proposed  meeting  witli  ambassaidonof  the 
Greek  OliuiulL  with*  view  to«ieuidOB.flaused 
so  vldent  onnmaks  that  Ceiarini,  the  card!- 
nal  who  had  been  up  to  this  time  the  leader 
of  the  council,  withdrew  with  nearly  all  the 
other  cardinals,  and  lefi  a  feeble  minority  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  oidy  remaining  car- 
diiiul,  the  Bishop  of  Arli  s.  The  retnaining 
acts  of  the  council  were  of  little  imporuiuce. 
Eugono  was  dcpotted  (1439)  and  Anuuleus  of 
Savoy  chosen  pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Fi.-li.K  V.  France  declared  against  and  tlien 
for  Eugene.  All  at  hut  depended  upon  the 
decision  of  Oemuuv.  tnd  Bogene  ind  Che 
satisfaction  of  reodmg  her  submission  upon 
his  death  bed  in  1447.  In  1448  the  ooundl 
was  transfcrn  tl  to  Lausanne  ;  and  at  last, 
hnviug  sjived  iLs  cretlit  hy  electing  as  ]K>po 
Nicolaus  v..  who  wits  already  j)o[m'  by  the 
election  of  the  reirular  cardinals,  it  was  dia- 
I  .solved  in  1-1 1'J.  Tiui^  perislied  all  hone  of  re- 
form of  the  liomau  Church  wilhiu  itself  by 
means  of  its  reguUir  Ofgana.  F. 

Badi  .aa  (rich  mm,  a  hilly  district  east  of 
the  Jordan  between  Mt.  Hermon  on  the  north 
and  Gilead  on  the  south.  It  covennl  the  re- 
gion afterward  diviiled  into  4  provinces : 
(laHlanitis(./(j«/<i«),  Auranitis (lluunuii,  Tra- 
chonitis  {rl  I^;i(iJi).  and  Balainea  {liiitli'inyth). 
It  was  famed  for  its  rich  pa.stures  (Micah  vii. 
14.  Jer.  1.  l'.>)  ;  for  its  stately  oaks  (Isa.  ii.  18, 
E/.ek.  xxvii.  (3);  and  for  ita  fine  caltie  (Dtul. 
xxxii.  14,  Ps.  xxii.  12).  It  isstillau  attrac- 
tive region,  well  watered  and  Ittiuriant,  aud 
hualthtuL  It  is  thickly  atcewa  with  ruina 
of  towns  and  villages,  all  built  of  stone  and 
well  preserved,  nolwitlistanding  their  great 
age.  Some  of  these  arc  of  verj'  great  size  and 
others  are  exfiuisite  in  taste.  After  tin  r  ui- 
quest  of  ()g.  liashan  was  itssigned  t.>  tin  h.ilf. 
lril)e  of  ManasH<-h  (Josli,  xiii.  uuiI  it  i.s 

mentione<l  in  Solomon's  timet!  Kings  iv.  IH) 
as  having  threi-.score  great  cities  with  walls 
and  brazen  bars,  it  w.js  devasUitcd  by  lla- 
wiel,  but  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings 
T.  88.  ziv.  2.5),  and' finally  depopulated  by 
Tiglath  Pileser  (do.  zt.  IW).  A  Iter  ward  it 
was  ooctt^ed  by  various  Syrian  and  Arabhui 
trit)cH.  and  in  the  year  887  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Moslems.  It  is  now  traversed  by 
Bedaween.  who  are  at  constant  variance  with 
each  othi-r.  F  >r  centuries  the  ITiuiran  mouo- 
tains  havo  been  colonized  by  the  Druses.  C. 

Baifl  tiw  Oreat,  bishop  of  Cgsarea  in  Oap- 
padocla ;  b.  in  Cmarea  about  880 ;  d.  theia, 
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iaa.  1.879.  UawatdiMlnguiiltedMAkMkr 
ia  the  Arian  oontroveny,  and  as  a  Htm^gloal 

and  monastic  reformer.  His  ear]y  life  wan 
spent  under  ChriRtian  influcnc«H.  for  lie  was 
born  in  a  Christian  funiily  of  itp  hT  z<  ai  and 
devotion.  But  hi<  early  studit  s  liud  no  hpet-ml 
rcfcrcncr!  to  the  rliurch,  imti  \u-  pursiu-d  tlieni 
nt  hoini'.  Ill  Con.stuntinoplf.  iiml  at  Alhfn.s. 
In  tlin  IfttliT  plnce  he  made  the  acquulntance 
with  one  who  was  afterward  hi.s  lirm  friend, 
Gregory  of  Nazianziu.  Rcturntii  from  there 
(about  857),  and  tilled  with  the  ascetic  ideal 
of  life,  fiaisll  abandoned  the  lilo  of  a  rbeto- 
rldao.  for  which  he  had  fitted  hinaelf  and 
t^feh  ha  had  begun,  diatrlbated  Mi  wealth 
amonfr  the  poor,  and  with  some  frienda  gave 
himself  up  to  the  monastic  life.  His  interest 
wa-^  !it  this  tinii!  exclusively  etitriiired  in  the 
practical  sidrs  of  Christianity,  hut  when  I)ia- 
nius.  Bishop  of  Ca'sarea,  siL'm  d  thi  forinuia  of 
ConstiintiiLs.  wliieh  was  doifjoi  il  to  unite  all 
parties  in  tht:  Trinitjirian  controversy,  but 
leaned  too  alronglr  toward  Ari  nuMii  to  pleaae 
Basil,  his  intereet  bepin  to  iodine  t(»  tlie  doc- 
trinal qaestions  of  the  day.  >Ia<lc  presbyter 
in  Cw»area  (aboat  804),  be  was  brought  out 
of  his  monastic  asdaston  into  the  active  man* 
afement  of  the  dittrch.  and  by  his  ooodu«t  of 
the  discipline,  bifl  devotion  to  tbe  atretic  side 
of  the  church  life,  and  his  tlquence  as  a 
prejii  hiT,  wiLH  Moon  the  real  manager  of  the 
church,  and  sueceedt!*!  tlie  bisliop  in  .'iTO.  He 
soon  lK"came  known  as  a  defrndi  r  nf  the 
Niccne  orthwioxy,  and  even  refused  to  yield 
to  the  personal  sfdicitations  of  the  EinpiTor 
Valeus  to  favor  Arianiam.  The  ({ucstiou  as 
to  tbe  personality  of  tlie  Uoly  Ghost  was  in- 
volved In  the  contest,  and  thouch  Basil  fully 
tauffht  his  deity,  he  did  not  apply  to  him  the 
pndlfMta  "  hoiaoOuitoi."  Thk  axdled  sun 
MdoiiB  of  Mawthodmy,  whidi  werelBcreascd 
by  his  diipadtlpB  to  boM  on  to  Eustathius  of 
hH'baste,  who  inclined  again  to  the  Arian  side. 
Thus  the  waves  uf  contiinersy  ro^e  high,  and 
Basil  was  not  (Htrmiited  to  see  the  tinal  result, 
though  tbe  death  of  Vulens  Hcenitil  to  promise 
relief  from  pc^rsecution  liefore  liiu>il  was  him- 
self called  from  the  earth.  His  works  (found 
in  Miznc,  P<if.  Or.,  XIX.-XXXII.)  are  of  a 
theolo!;i('ul  or  an  SMOelle  and  ethloJ  character, 
and  embrace  alao  sermons  and  oommeataries. 
The  great  charitable  institution  which  he 
foanibd  outsldaof  the  walls  of  CMUcawas  an 
enduring  monument  of  signtflcant  cbnracu  r. 
(8oe  life  by  K.  T.  Smith.  London,  1H79.)  F. 

Basilians,  monks  nanu'^i  after  Basil  the 
Great.  They  sjire'id  rajiiilly  in  the  I'.n^t  and 
West,  and  the  rule  of  Hfisil  was.  until  the  lime 
of  Ben-'dlct  of  Nursia  (540).  the  liasis  of  all 
monastic  institutions.  Biuuo  that  time  they 
hare  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Elastem 
C9turclLwlMn  no  other  mie  Is  known.  Btill, 
In  the  western  Oharch  they  have  *  few  eon- 
gref^ations,  numbering  iboirt  00  houses  and 
Y00<)  members.  F. 

Basiliofc    flea  ABCHrntCWBg,  BCCIBWAH 
TICAU 

BsslUdM  (flourished  about  180),  one  of  the 

famous  of  the  early  Gnostics,  believed  to 


have  been  born  in  Eevpt  and  to  liave  studied 
■tAleiMidiia.-  Little  is  known  of  his  peiaonal 


life,  for  an  aooount  ol  his  doctrines,  see  the 
article  Owoencrsif .  F. 

Basnage  de  Beauval  flA-nizli  deh  hf.-val), 
Jaoqaes,  b.  at  Uoui  n.  Aui:.  «,  10-V5  ;  d.  at  The 
Hapup,  Dec.  22,  1728.  He  was  a  jireacher  in 
Houcn  \iMtil  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (I '^n  drove  him  into  exile  and  ho 
went  to  Itotlerdam.  then  to  The  Hague,  1700. 
He  wasappoiated  historiographer  of  the  States 
Qeiieral,  and  cmplored  In  sereial  delicate  dip- 
loroatle  aflktra.  Hts  prfndpat  works  are  a 
church  history  down  to  his  day,  written  in 
reply  to  Bossuct  (IlinMre  de  i'hiUnr  thjini$ 
Jfjtiiit  (liriiit  jinKfti'a  pihtnt,  Rottenlatn.  Hil(9, 
2  vols.),  and  a  history  of  the  Jews  *  llinttnrt  dt-a 
Jnift  .  .  .  jiisiju'ti  fire'iiit,  170(1,.')  vols.:  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  170b).  (Sec  his  life  by  Mailbert, 
Paris,  1881.) 

Bath.  Washing  was  required  by  the  Moesic 
law  in  case  of  Lentleal  uncleanness  (Ler.  zIt. 

8.  XV.  6.  xn.  38,  Num.  xix.  19.  Deut.  xxiii. 
11),  and  of  the  hiph-pricst  Iwforc  eaeh  act  of 
expiation  on  the  duy  of  .\tonement  (I,ev.  xtI. 
4,  24),  and  at  liis  consecration  (\  iii.  fi).  It 
WiLs  also  a  part  of  the  toili  tle  (Huili  iii.  3,  3 
Sam.  xii.  2().  Ezek.  xxiii.  40).  The  lavcr  nt 
the  d(X)r  of  the  Uibcrnacic  was  for  the  priests 
to  wfish  in  before  entering  (Ex.  xxx.  19-21). 
The  Hebrews  used  running  water  (Lev.  xv. 
13)  and  also  open  basins  in  courtyards  (8  Sam. 
xi.  2).  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  men* 
tiou  of  the  baths  Betheeda  and  SUoam  (John 
v.  2.  Ix.  7). 

Ainotig  the  later  .Tews  bathing  was  univer- 
.sal,  everv  considerable  town  having  a  public 
bat  h .  The  Talmud  prai.ses  the  habit  earnest^, 
and  prcscriN'R  the  eimstruction  and  use  of  tbo 
bathinc  roiinis.  (rri  ;it  r.iM>iiis.  nillier  than 
not  bathe,  would  frequent  heathen  baths. 

.\inong  Christians  voices  were  raised  against 
the  u-o  of  the  public  baths,  where  often  boUi 
sexes  iKjthetl  together  ;  still  they  were  not  for- 
mally forbidden.  From  Oonstantiae'a  time 
it  W8S  usual  to  botld  baths  near  the  bnsilicaa 
for  ccclesia.stical  purposes.  C. 

Bath -Kol  ((IrTV^A/«r  of  the  roov,  tt  /><'), 
a  Tahnudie  term  for  a  suppwed  divine  reve- 
lation, a.s  the  echo  of  a  voice  fnim  heaven. 
Tills  \vas  thought  to  remain  when,  upon  Iho 
death  of  Haggai.  Zecbariah  and  Malachi.  the 
Holy  Obost  had  ceased  to  apeak  through 

prophets.  C 

Baumgarten-Onuiua  (bOwro-gtir-ten  kroo- 
7.e-us).  liudwig  Friedrlch  Otto,  b  at  .Merse. 
burir, •'>fi  m  s.s.e .  of  Maiideburs.German v,  July 
31.  17K8  :  d.  at  Jena.  -May  lH-t3.  llestudied 
at  Leipzig  ;  lK.came  university  preacher  there, 
1810  ;  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at 
Jena,  Its] 2  ;  professor  ordinary,  1817.  He  was 
a  champion  of  stiperuaturalism  against  current 
latioinaliwmi  Uis  best-known  writings  are  bis 
tMCt-hOOks  on  ethics  (Lthrhueh  dtr  ehfinUichen 
&ttenklire,  Leipzig.  1827)  and  tbo  history  of 
doctrine  (Doginens)i»fJiiehU,  Jena.  1881 -Jfe.  9 
vols.),  his  Kompendiiiih  (1840-40,  2  vols.;  re- 
vised and  finished  by  Has( ),  and  expositions  of 
John's  writings,  Thiohxjirrhe  A'txli'v >'/;  dfr 
JoJutHneiteften  Sehr(fteu,  Jena,  184yM5,  2  vols. 

Banr  (b6wr).  Faxdinaad  Ohiiallaib  Prota»> 
tut  theohqifaui,  founder  of  the  school  of  New 
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Testament  and  fiistnrii  iil  <  riticism  which  bears 
his  name  ;  b.  al  Scliini'ieu,  near  Stuttg^art. 
Wurleraberg,  Germauv.  June  21,  1792  ■  «1. 
at  Tubingta.  Dec.  2,  18(50.  lie  studied  theoi- 
ogy  iu  the  Blaubeurcn  Theological  Semiui.rj, 
im-W,  MMl  in  Uw  Univvnibr  of  Tftbifl«en, 
180^17 ;  becBine  pniflBiMir  of  theoikwj  in  the 
former,  1817.  and  in  the  latter,  19^6:  After 
iMdng  his  Sjfmbotum  and  Mythotogy,  or  the 
Kai»re-li<ligion  of  Antiquity  (8(uttgart,  1824- 
S5  9  vols.),  ho  cntf  red  on  that  famous  crilii  isni 
of  the  hiftttiry  of  doctrine,  et«]esia.siioal.\vnilH  1- 
ics,  and  bil))iral  critioism.  whidi  cuniin  lle*! 
the  advociilcs  of  tlie  old  fuith  lo  inalte  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  foundations  of  tlu'ir  belief. 
He  began  as  u  diiuriple  of  Schlciennacher,  but 
vent  over  t<»  the  Hegelians,  and  applied  their 
principles  to  the  study  of  church  history,  m  is 
manifest  in  Ills  boolcs  tm  Maniduiam  (Tabin* 
gcu,  1881),  and  the  historical  development  of 
the  pbilOBOphy  of  religion.  Die  ehri»tliche  Oni>- 
KM,  1885.  In  the  Held  of  lii-itorical  l  heolopy  he 
pr^xluce*!  worlis  on  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment (1838),  and  of  tlie  Trinity  and  Incnr- 
nalion  (lHU-13,  !!  vuU.)  ;  a  text  liook  of  the 
history  of  doctrine  (Stuttgart,  1H47  ;  31  eil., 
18(57)  ;  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  tlie  name 
(Leipzig,  18(5.5-67.  3  vols.).  In  Kvmbolics  he 
wrote  a  defence  of  cf  angelical  doctrine  aL'ainst 
Mohlcr's  Syittbolict  (Der  Oegensatz  dt*  Kathol- 
uismu$  u.  ProtestaiUitMMfTHWjingent  let  and 
ad  «d.,  Bat  Ills  most  cfiMMMterisUc 

work  trae  done  !n  tbe  erttidsra  of  prtmltiTe 
Oliristlanity.  Where  Iwfore  had  been  seen 
onlir  peace  and  unity  Baur  discovered  discord 
nn.f  enmity.  According  to  him  the  early  rlmn  li 
■wa-s  rent  by  a  strife  between  the  Jewish  or 
Pctrine  party,  whicli  lield  that  circunici»iou 
and  the  Mo.saic  law  generally  was  obligatory 
on  the  Qentites,  and  the  Pauline  party,  which 
insisted  that  the  Old  Tcstaracnt  ritual  and  rt^ 
ligious  rights  and  privileges  of  Judai»m  had 
been  aboUahed,  and  that  Gentile  and  Jew  alike 
must  be  saved  solellj  hr  faltb.  Tlw  Cntliolic 
Cliardi  was  flu  fssu&nt  of  tliese  mpbsing 
forces ;  In  her  peace  was  made.  But  the 
monuments  of  this  utiifyini?  ])roresis  are  tlie 
boaks  of  the  New  Testanient,  which,  for  the 
most  p'lrt,  ^vere  writtpti  in  the  2d  century,  and 
in  nrdrr  eillier  tu  advance  the  idea.s  of  one  of 
these  parties  or  to  make  a  coinprotuisc  be- 
tween tijem.  Before  \  70  the  only  peuuinc 
writings  are  the  4  chief  epistles  of  Paul 
(Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Glala- 
tlana)  and  the  Revelation,  the  latter  ropre- 
aenting  Jewish  Christianity.  His  foUoweiSi 
Zeller,  Schweglcr,  Kfistlia.  nilgenfeM,  and 
others  who  constitute  tbe  Baor,  or  8d  Ttlbin- 
sen  school,  pursued  his  lino  of  inveiitigation, 
out  the  theory  is  mw  generally  nhandoned. 
It  was  a  1,'ood  working  hv|>otlie.sis,  and  fruit- 
ful in  results  the  opposite  Its  advocates  desired. 
It  Win  a  revival  of  Ebionism  and  Marcion 
Ouustici-iiii.  (,S,.'i-  n.iur's  dnirrh  llistoni  of 
the  Vir*(  Ti'i-ti-  (\nlHrie*,  Eni?.  trans.,  Lon- 
don, lS78-7i>.  2  vols.  [Grrnian  oriir.  carries  it 
down  to  IS!8;  TiUnni^en,  1853-62,  5  vols.  ; 
8d  ed.,  vol.  1  and  2,  1863  ;  2d  ed..  vol.  8. 
1889 ;  Tol.  5.  %X  ed.,  18X7],  aad  Bmi^  ISng. 
tiaos.,  1878-75, 8  vols.  [Ciatnan  oriir.  Btutt- 
Mil.  iStt  :  2d  ed..  Leipzig.  18«0-n7,  2  vols  ], 
JSL  Scbafl,  Eui.  Chr.  Ch.,  rev.  ed..  i..  21U.) 


Bautain  (l>0-tan),  Itonia  BageDe  Marie, 

Roman  Catliolic  ;  b.  at  Paris.  Fob.  17. 1795 ;  d. 
at  Yiroflay,  near  Versailles,  Oct.  15,  18tt7.  Ba 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Straaabur^, 
1819,  but  removed,  1823,  on  account  of  his 
advocacy  of  Fichle's  views.  He  then  studied 
theology  and  became  a  priest;  resumed  lectur- 
ing, but  for  his  assertion  that  reason  could 
not  prove  the  being  of  ()od  or  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  he  wits  HusjH'odwi  by  his  bishop 
and  (■t>nde:nned  by  Korno,  1834,  and  it  wh-s 
not  until  1841  that" he  submitted.  In  18-18  lie 
iH'came  honorary  gttneral  vitrar  of  tlie  diotcse 
of  Paris,  and  iu  1853  professor  of  moral  theol- 
ogy in  Paris.  Very  popular  hixn  l)t>en  his  Art 
of  Krtempore  Spe/iJinnff,  orig.  I'aris,  18.'>6  ;  2d 
ed..  1863 ;  £ug.  trans.,  London,  1858 ;  5th  cd., 
1872. 

Bajrtar,  Blohard,  b.  at  Eaton-Constantine, 
near  ShniWilniry,  England,  Sandaj,  Nov.  12, 
1615 ;  d.  in  London,  Tuesday.  Dec.  8.  1691. 
Ho  was  educated  at  Wroxeter  until  he  was  18. 

when,  instead  of  going  to  ().xfoni,  he  studied 
under  a  private  tutor,  who  ne^rle<:ted  him,  and 
advi.-ied  his  Ix'cominp  a  courtier.  To  While- 
hall  he  iu;corriingly  went,  but  quickly  returned 
home  in  di.sgusl,  an<l  his  mother  shortly  after 
dying,  he  (leli  rmined  to  be  a  minister.  He 
studied  theology  under  the  parish  clergyman, 
was  ordained,  and  became  head-master  of  a 
school  at  Dudley,  1638 ;  in  lAIOasristaat  miii> 
isier  at  Bridgeoorth,  Shropsliire,  and  in  1841 
lie  began  his  ministry  al  Kidderminster,  coun- 
ty  of  NVorresfcr.  whc  re  he  effected  a  wonder- 
ful moral  tratisforujalion.  His  name  is  iu- 
Kt  parably  linked  with  that  of  the  tow^n,  where 
lie  11  veil  for  the  greater  part  of  19  years.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  tried  to  hold  a  midclle 
poHilion,  but  wiLs  often  compelled  to  leave 
Kidderminster.  Thus,  in  1G47.  he  liveti  with 
Lady  Rouse  of  Rouse-Ijcncb,  and  there  wrote 
part'of  his  immortal  Siint't  EctrlaMling  Jte$t, 
In  1800he  Unalij  left  Kidderminster  for  Lon> 
don.  Kinfc  Charles  IT.  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  Clarendon  offered  to  make  him 
bishop  of  Hereford  ;  but  he  desired  rather  to 
go  back  to  Kidderminster.  This  could  not 
be.  When  the  Act  of  L'niformity  was  passed 
(1062)  he  quietly  withdrew  from' the  Church 
of  England,  and  by  so  doing  gave  emphatic 
expression  to  views  Ions:  ciierisiieil  and  derived 
from  the  most  painstaking  study.  He  con- 
tinued, howi  ver.  to  preach  as  opportunity 
serv'ed.  In  ltW5  he  was  tried  before  Jeffreys 
on  the  charge  of  lilKdIing  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  his  Parn/thnue  <{ft/u  Aew  Tmtamtnt; 
and  after  patiently  eadnrtng,  as  was  his  wont, 
the  gross  insults  of  Jeffreys,  was  fined  SOO 
marks  and  sentenced  lo  remain  in  prison  until 
they  were  paiil.  The  fine  was  remitted,  and 
he  wasdi.scharge<l  fnun  ]iri>.on  after  18  iiionllis. 
Ho  resumed  preaching  in  London,  lived  to 
sen  William  and  Mary  brought  in  and  to  com- 
ply with  their  Tolenition  Act.  His  l,a>t  days 
were  full  of  peace  and  honor.  He  is  one  of 
the  noblest  figures  in  ecclesiastical  biography. 
By  diliirence  he  acquired  rare  learning,  even 
in  that  time  ;  but  he  cultivated  hbsoul  no  less 
than  his  mind,  and  that  is  the  reoson  whr  his 
Irenfcs  shine  so  conspicuonsly  forth  amid  tho 
fiercely  quarrelsome  controversies  of  the  time. 
Hid  greatest  works  are  household  dassios. 
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BBATZFIOATION 


especially  Thf  !>iinVti  Ecerhiftiug  Iie*t.  Loi\- 
doD,  IC^O  ;  Ifiliht*  ,Snleutittui :  or  The  Itt- 
fonned  Pastor,  1650  ;  and  A  Cull  1<>  (he  I  u- 
eonetrtfd.  One  of  tlui  Ix-st,  Mart  l{inKiiti»  for 
ths  Chrittutu  lUliijion  and  no  llmiutii  oyainitt 
It,  1632,  Reserves  to  be  better  known.  In  all 
1m 'Wrote  116  iBparate  works.  a  preacher 
lie  waa  ronowned  and  beloved.  His  positioD 
was  the  painful  one  of  mediation,  wlulo  men 
w«fe  aluu'pljr  dividecL  H«  pioduced  a 
firmei  jAtwrgg  for  fb«  Ssvof  Coii£acnc« 
(1660),  but  it  was  not  considered.  It  was  with 
sadness,  though  wilhout  hesitation,  that  he  rc- 
maiiK'tl  (nilsiiU'of  the  Niitioiiiil  Cliurch,  for  ho 
loved  jM  :i<  r,  und  was  p^Tsonallv  on  cxcflU'iit 
terms  wiili  the  state  cleri;y.  A  statue  was 
erectitl  (o  liis  memory  at  Kiilderniinslcr,  July 
28,  1875,  wliicli  bi  arH  tliis  nirikint:  inwrifiliou  : 
"Between  the  vrars  1G41  and  1660  this  town 
WM  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Richard  Baxter, 
renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learaloe 
and  his  pastoral  fidelity.  Id  a  stormy  and 
dirided  age  he  advocated  unity  and  compre- 
hMurion,  pointing  the  way  to  everlastiDg  rest. 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  united  to 
raise  this  mcmoriHl.  a.d.  1875.*"  It  is  he  who 
has  given  currency  to  the  pohh  n  sayiriff  of 
Meldenius  :  "In  iiccewMiry  tilings,  unity  ;  in 
unn«:essary  things,  liberty  ;  in  both  things, 
charity. ' "  (>Hec  his  autobiography  [in  EngliKhl, 
lltliquitr  haxtfrinmr,  l.ondon,  1696  ;  the  lite 
by  Orme  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  his  Priic- 
Ueai  Worku,  London,  1830.  23  vols.  ;  and  the 
sketch  tar  Boyla,  London  and  Kcw  York, 
1888.) 

Bayle  fha!!.  Pierre,  rnfionHlist  ;  b.  atCarlat, 
8outli(-rn  Frame  (ili  purlnu  nt  Aritge),  Nov. 
18,  1647  ;  d.  at  Koltcrdam,  Dec.  2H,  17(i6. 
His  father  wa.s  a  (  alvinltitic  minister,  but  he 
was  educated  at  u  .Jesuit  college  at  Toulouse  ; 
abjured  Protestantism  iMiin  h  19,  1669),  but 
again  professed  it  (Au^.  2\,  1670);  studied 
tSeolQgy  at  Geneva,  and  afterward  was  a  pri- 
Tale  tutor  fharo.  From  1075  until  1881,  when 
it  waa  eappwed,  he  waa  professor  of  phil- 
oaophy  at  the  Prateatant  university  at  Sedan  ; 
then  was  professor  of  phllosophv  and  history 
at  Rotterdam  until  his  dismissal,  in  1698,  for 
writing  a  pamphli  t  (A>lrtM  to  Hcfvget*)  wliicli 
apparrnily  n  ticclod  on  the  Dutch.  His  mas- 
terpici'c  is  his  hi<-t inux rij ^  Jl'/itunrnl  (ind  Criti- 
cal, orig.  Fn  nch,  Rotteniam,  16117,  2  vols.  ;  2d 
ed.,  17(>2,  4  vols.  ;  11th  cd.,  with  additions. 
Paris,  1820-24.  16  vols.;  trans.,  London,  1710, 
4««la.;  8ded.,  1734-S8.  SvoU.  His  scepticism 
comes  out  in  this  boolt,  but  it  is  that  of  "  the 
literary  man  of  the  world,  who  in  Ms  reading 
has  encountered  so  many  opposing  and  well- 
SQpported  arguments  on  all  subjects  that  he 
feeU  Inclinea  to  hold  that  no  certainty  can 
ever  Iw  attained"  {Enfye.  Brit.).  His  Nou- 
TflUg  (h-  III  Iiijiiif'!i'/ur  i/in  /,t  ttriJi  (.Vmstertlam, 
16H4-by)  wa-H  a  priiiiitivc  and  succcjwful  at- 
tempt to  popul;iri/c  literntiirc.  Worthy  of 
note  are  also  his  dissuasive  niraiiist  the  absurd 
notions  then  prevalent  as  to  comets,  and  his 
trendiant  criticism  (I6H8)  of  Maimbourg's  his- 
of  Calvinism.  His  biography,  by  Des 
nz,  is  in  the  last  od.  of  tiaiiB.of  Us  die- 
quoted. 

OzfSofd,  161Q ;  b.  al 


Carmarthen,  Wales ;  cilucatcd  at  Oxford  ; 
l)ecame  vicar  of  EvcKhain  ;  then  rector  in 
Ijondon  ;  and  tinallv  bishop  of  Bangor,  ItilC  ; 
d.  tliere,  Oct.  26,  lOill.  He  wrote  The  Prae- 
tire  of  Pietie,  London,  1612(y),  an  extraordi- 
narih'  popular  Puritan  favorite ;  86th  ed., 
1635;  lasted.,  1848. 

BdoU'-lum,  a  production  of  Havllah  (Qen. 
if.  12).  and  referral  to  in  the  description  of 
manna  (Num.  xi  ~).  .Some  make  it  a  pre- 
clous  stone  (Ot-scnius  jKraris),  but  most  writers 
now  ttiiisii  if  r  it  an  odorifcro\)s  wax-like  resin 
which  exudes  from  a  sort  of  jialm  native  in 
many  parts  of  the  East.  C. 

Beadle  (pits  who  hida),  in  England  "a 
parish  officer  having  various  suborainale  du> 
tics,  such  ns  keeping  order  in  church,  punlrii* 
iug  petty  offenders,  wailing  on  the  cleigjauuii 
attending  meetings  of  vestiy  or  SfBilnn,  etc*' 
Century  Dictionary,  a.T. 

Beada.  SeeRoaiuiT. 

Beard,  with  Ardatics  a  hedge  of  manly  dig- 
nity. It  was  a  gross  Insult  to  cut  off  or  mu- 
tilate another's  Ix^ini  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  but  in 
times  of  deep  sorrow  it  was  plucke<i  out  (Ez. 
ix.  8)  or  allowed  to  Ix;  untrimmetl  (2  8am. 
xix.  24).  The  .Tews  were  forbidden  to  mar 
the  corners  of  tht  l>i  iird  (Ijcv.  xix.  27),  doubt- 
less to  cut  them  ofl  from  a  heathen  or  idola- 
trous usage.  In  Christian  times  the  clergy 
usually  conformed  to  what  was  the  general 
custom  of  their  age,  but  in  the  Roman  Church 
they  alw^  abave  the  beard  and  receive  the 
tonsore  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  C. 

Beard,  Richard,  D.D.,  Cumberhind  Pres- 
bytcriim  ;  b.  in  Sumtur  Cotiniv,  Tciin.,  Nov. 
ri.  \  :w  .  d.  at  I.,  l.utioii,  Trnn.',  Nnv.  «,  )HK». 
He  In-gan  preaching  in  1820  ;  gnuluated  at 
Cumbsrland  College.  Princeton,  Ky.,  1882; 
l>ccamc  profaisor  of  languages  there,  1882, 
and  the  same  at  Sharon  (Miss.)  College,  1888  ; 
president  of  the  former,  IMS :  but  in  1854  re- 
moved to  Cumberland  Vnlversitv-,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  as  professor  of  systematic  tlMCdogf. 
He  was  the  leading  theologian  of  the  denomi- 
nntion,  and  published  r^rluren  on  Theology, 
Niisiiville,  1870.  iivuls.  ;  Uiogravhieal Sketeha, 
2  vols.  ;  anri  H'Ajf  das /a  (^MnAMiend 

(eriitnt  1H74. 

Beatific  Viuon,  "  the  direct  vision  of  God, 
supposed  t<i  ciitistitiitr  tlic  essential  bliss  of 
saints  and  augeb  in  heuvt-n."  (Cf.  1  COr. 
xiil.  18 ;  1  JoJm  UL  9 ;  Rev.  xxiL  9, 4.) 

Beatification,  the  act  of  declaring  a  pious 
deceastnl  |)er!<on  to  Iw  among  the  bles-si'if,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  rflii,nou>.  lioiior.  It  is  scl- 
emuly  made  by  the  po|x;,  on  the  iccotumcn- 
daliun  of  several  bishops,  and  gen<T!illy  pre- 
cedes the  canonization  of  the  same.  It  cannot 
take  place  for  50  years  after  thcpc>n<on's  de- 
cease, save  In  the  case  of  martyrs.  The  cost  and 
the  ceremonies  are  much  less  than  for  eanoni- 
zat  ion .  The  standard  authority  on  the  subject 
is  by  Pop<^  Benedict  XIV.  (Lambcrtini),  D6 
fv  rronim  Di  i  hentificatione,  etc.,  nov.  (  d., 
Venice,  17t>fi,  7  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans.,  Jleroio 
Virtu/::  a  Portion  of  the  Tretitifie  of  Bemdici 
XIV,  on  Uu  JJeatiflaUion  and  Canonisation 
^tk»Stnant»^tM,haadaa,  1880, 8  Tok. 
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Baftosobre  (bO-sobr).  Isaac  de,  French  Prot- 
Mtoat;  b.  at  Niort.  March  8.  1659:  became 
nreadier  at  Cb§tfl1on  sar  Indm,  1688 ;  exUed 
ogr  nrocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  1685 ; 

he  pmrhed  in  DcHsau.  1888-98,  and  from 

1695  till  hi-  ill  ath.  Juno  T),  173S,  hcwiis  French 
pii-stor  in  IJ:  rlin.  He  was  noted  for  lenrninff 
ami  clf)fn>i  nri>.  His  cndurin'i  fiimc  was  miuic 
liv  ft  critical  luslory  of  .Mani  ami  .Mnnirhoi.Mn. 
French  <irii.'.,  Anistrr  luin.  17:U-:iSt.  'J  vols. 
With  l<cnfant  he  rnaiie  a  translation  of  the 
Kevr  T(.'8tamcut  from  tlv  Gn  ck  witli  i*  com- 
mentary (Amsterdam,  1718.  3  vol«.  ;  Ena;. 
trans.,  Londou,  17  Jf)).  1 1  is  Iliitory  of  tli£ 
jBtformation,  1017-80  (Berlin,  1785-«6. 4  toIb.  ; 
"Bag.  tnas.,  vol.  i.,  London,  1801),  was  posthu- 
mous, edit(Ml  hy  I>.  E.  Pnjnn  <le  Monccts. 

Beck,  Johann  Tobias,  D.D.  (Basel,  1848). 
German  theologian  ;  b.  at  Balingcn,  Wtir- 
temberg,  f  eb.  S2. 1804 ;  d.  at  Tabmseo,  Dec. 
98.  1818.  He  wat  educated  al  TBbiiDgeD, 
1822-M ;  after  lervlng  as  a  pestor,  tiecamc 
professor  eztiaordinaiy  of  thooloffjr  at  Bead. 
1838  ;  ordinary  professor  at  Tiibingen,  1848. 
I  n  direct  oppwition  to  his  speculative  colleaj?uc, 
liaur,  he  iravc  to  thriil,i_ry  a  strontc  hil'li<al 
ItaHiM  ami  tliim  provided  tlie  In'st  antidote  to 
fallal  ioiis  ri-!LM>iiinfjs.  Of  his  works,  which 
iueludc  posttuunoua  commentaries  on  liomans, 
Timothy,  and  Uevclation,  the  l)csl  known  are 
Outline* of  Iliblii-iil  I^tfcholoffy  (orig.  Stullgarl, 
3d  cd..  1H71  ;  l-Injj.  trans.,  Eilinburnh. 
1877) :  and  PiutortU  ThaAogyof  the  New  TMii- 
meat  (orig.  Qfttenloh,  1880 ;  £uj.  tranH., 
Edlnbargh.  1885).  OSeehls  Ufeby&Btegen- 
bech.  Basel,  1888.) 

Becker.    Bee  Bekkkk. 

Baokat.  Thomas,  Archluahop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  IStn  century  ;  h.  at  London,  Dec.  21, 
1116 :  d.  al  Oanlerbuijr.  Dec.  20,  1170.  He 
-was  the  too  of  e  meraiant  who  was  at  one 
time  Sheriff  of  London,  and  who  took  the 
pains  to  have  him  well  educated  in  the 
branches  of  polite  li  arninj?,  and  in  the  arts 
and  customs  of  pohie  society,  lie  tini-<!if<i 
his  education  at  the  rnivcrsity  of  Paris,  wh.ri> 
he  studied  theology.  Called  home  by  family 
necc»8itics,  he  was  for  a  iim<',  a  elcTk  in  a  i^on- 
don  lawyer's  office.  But  he  soon  attracted  at- 
tention, and  wa«  taken  up  by  Theobald,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  made  him  arch 
deacon.  In  1155  he  was  elevated  to  the  posi- 
tioa  of  Chanoellor  of  England.  It  was  char* 
acCeristie  of  him  to  give  nimself  to  anv  ofllce 
ho  bad  to  All  with  the  full  surrender  of  all  his 
powers,  and  he  was  found  in  this  new  place 
as  faithful  to  the  kinjf  as  he  had  eminently 
Ikcn  before  to  the  archbishop.  He  mingled 
in  the  war  of  Toidouse  in  ])erson.  lb'  took 
the  king's  .side  earnestly  in  liis  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  English  benetlcis  without  tlie  itucr- 
feienoe  of  the  pope,  and  in  exacting  taxes 
from  tlM  fdergj  m  letum  for  their  exemption 
fttm.  mllitaiT  serrloe.  It  seemed  to  ttie  king 
that  he  bad  in  Bei^eC  a  serrant  who  eould  he 
depended  t^oa  to  sopiwit  the  TO jal  pieraga- 
tive  under  all  drcnmstanoee.  and  who  was 
therefore  just  the  man  to  fill  the  position  of 
archbi.shop  to  the  advanta^je  of  the  stale  in 
those  numerous  relations  with  it  in  which  the 
pope  and  the  church  were  ever  iucliQcd  to 


seek  their  own  selfish  interest.  Accordingly, 
when  tlie  archMshopricof  Canterbury  beomie 
Taoanty  Bedtet  was  ndvsaoed  to  tnat  place 
(1168). 

But  the  expectadons  of  the  king  were  dis- 
appointed. .\  Rrcat  change  took  place  in 
Becket's  bt'nring  toward  political  questions. 
The  gay  courtii  r  was  at  once  transformed  into 
the  austere  monk.  Hi'  cvi-n  seemcrl  to  regard 
it  a  <'ri:iii'  to  rci-t  ivi-  the  ot1ic(!  of  from 
the  king,  for  he  surrenderwi  the  pallium  he 
had  receivetl  to  the  pop*'.  But  Alexander 
III.,  perceiving  the  diaracter  of  the  man,  re- 
turniHl  it  to  him,  and  he  was  thus  constitufeod 
archbishop  in  a  purelv  ecclesiastical  manner. 
He  also  resigned  the  ofnceof  chanoellor.  which 
the  king  hid  intended  he  slioald  retain,  and 
soon  ennred  upon  an  active  coarse  of  oppasi< 
tion  to  the  royal  wishes. 

This  sudden  transformation  has  been  the 
riddle  of  English  historj-.  But  the  most  re- 
cent .studies  seem  to  malic  it  evident  that  the 
trtjc  Becket  was  the  ee<  lesin.stic.  It  was  his 
7.eal  as  archflearon  which  causfd  his  promo, 
tion  to  the  ehanrellorship.  He  probably  iuid 
the  archbishopric  in  mind  from  the  flrst,  and 
sought  to  win  tlie  thorough  (U)nfidence  of  the 
king  as  the  Ixst  guarantee  of  succeas  in  iiis 
amUtion.  His  wwidly  gayety  was  a  mask : 
his  true  character  wss  that  of  the  asoetic. 

Once  firmly  seated  in  Ids  place  as  archbishop, 
Becket  began  to  labor  for  the  accompli.shmcnt 
of  two  i-liief  ends.  The  clergy  should  be  en- 
tirely exempted  from  all  ro.ponsihility  to  secu- 
lar tribunals,  and  remanded  to  the  ccch-sinsti- 
cal  courts,  of  wliich  the  ultimat<^  head  was  the 
archbishop  ;  atid  the  church  should  lieeuabk>d 
to  acquire  an  independent  revenue.  Henry 
saw  in  these  efforts  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  secular  system  lus  he  ha<l  planned  it,  and 
ho  became  the  Mtter  foe  of  bis  former  friend. 
He  called  a  neeUag  of  the  clergv  in  lllK  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  demanded  of  tliem 
the  voluntary  renunchition  of  the  right  of  ex- 
emption from  secular  jurisdieti<m.  M-hich 
Becket  refuse«l  to  concede  ex<;ept  the  clause 
should  be  added  :  "  Without  diminution  of 
the  rights  of  the  church."  This  effort,  there- 
fore, failed,  but  the  king  the  next  year,  tiiink- 
ing  that  be  hail  in  the  mean  time  8Ueeeedf<i  in 
Isolating  the  primate,  culled  the  famous  meet- 
ing of  C'larendoD.  and  submitted  10  "  Consti- 
tutions," which  contained  the  same  demands. 
Beoket  at  first  promised  to  sign  these,  Initsfter 
conddering  them  more  carefully,  be  withdrew 
his  promise.  From  thi.4  time  on  there  was  the 
bitterest  struggle  ixtween  king  and  bisltop. 
Henry  suinmont^l  him  k  fore  a  secular  coun- 
cil in  lltjt  to  answer  to  chaiges  of  mi^appro- 
prialifju  of  money  while  chancellor,  and  pro- 
ceeiled  against  him  for  his  failure  to  appear. 
Bet  ket  tknl  the  country.  In  1170,  al  an  inter- 
view with  i^ket,  Henry  promised  to  restore 
him  to  his  see.  to  pay  his  debts,  and  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  journey.  But  he  broke 
his  promiaBa  in  every  particular.  In  relalia- 
tfam  Beeket  exoommunicated  the  bishops  wlio 
had  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  tlie  king'a 
son.  In  a  h:».sty  moment  Henry  exclaimed, 
ufion  hearini^  i)f  iliis,  "  Uf  the  cowards  who  eat 
niv  lin  ad,  is  tlicrc  not  one  who  will  fre<'  me 
from  thid  lurbulvut  priest  Y'  and  four  knlghki 
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took  him  at  his  word,  slajiag  Beckct  in  the 
OatlMdnl  of  Canterbiuy.  Two  yean  latsr  Jm 
WM  csDonlnd  u  s  uSm  iBtheBniMBOInndi. 
Best  Itfe  br  Canon  J.  0.  Rohertaon,  London, 
1859 ;  cf.  MaterinUforthe  Hintoryof  Thomtu 
Brfket,  ed.  J.  C.  Rolxrtson,  London.  1R75 
Sqq.,  8  vols.  ;  Chronirh*  it  ml  .IfrmnrinfM  cf 
Thvma*  Rfkft,  od.  J.  C\  iJntn  i t'^'  n.  issn"; 
other  lix'es  are  bv  John  Morru.  London,  I  SfJO, 
2d  cd.,  1885;  R6lHrtAiiellorThOBi|Mon,  Ten- 
don, 1888.  V. 

Bed*,  Venerable,  Uhj  first  Eh^'li-,h  t  hurch 
liisliiri.ui  ;  li.  at  \S'i  ariiimil li  in  <i74  :  d.  at 
Jurn>w  ill  I'.^'k  \s:i.-»  cdtn  ;it(  <l  at  Wear- 

mouth  and  at  Jarmw,  and  lui-^.srd  liis  life  in 
the  lattiT  convent  as  a  monk,  tngajt,'i  d  in  tho 
labors  of  instruction  and  ntiidy.  Althou^rh 
hlH  pupils  b«!ame  the  lintt  men  of  I  heir  age, 
he  refiued  for  himself  even  the  poeition  of 
abbot,  and  remaioed  true  to  hia  vocatioa  aa  a 
aebolar.  His  life  pained  on  witliottl  marked 
atenta.  In  hit  laat  <l!iys  he  was  engaged  in 
the  tranalation  of  tlic  giis{ie1  of  John,  and 
bn'atlicd  out  bis  life  as  lie  flnishwi  the  last 
vcn<e.  Ilis  works  were  very  numertniK.  and 
embrace  almost  all  depart monts  of  learning. 
The  principal  are,  however,  of  exefiefical  and 
hi>l  iri>  .il  rharactcr.  They  include  eommcn- 
tarii  s  upon  several  books  of  the  01<1  Testa- 
ment. A  universal  history,  of  no  original 
value,  is  the  first  written  in  England.  His 
3eelfM<i*tical  UiHtory  of  the  Nation  of  the  lirit- 
ont  is  hin  chief  worlK.  It  eoibiaoea  an  intro- 
'dnctory  part  derived  frani  other  writen,  bring- 
ing the  account  down  to  the  conversion  of  the 
SiuconJi,  which  is  followed  by  an  original  his- 
tory extendini:  to  the  venr  7;^l'.  li.  ilr's  s( urces 
were  abimdant,  and  he  eni]iloycil  iIk  in  in  tlic 
most  faithful  ami  painHlakintr  manner.  A 
nunilx'r  of  writings  are  attriliuted  to  him 
wliieh  arc  not  genuine.  Bt«t  wlition  of  the 
works  by  F.  A.  Giles,  L<»nilon,  1K4:M  I.  'Ji 
vols,  (with  translation)  ;  of  the  KrltJii'i.itif/d 
JliHorg  (in  Latin.  G.  H.  Molierly,  Oxford, 
1880;  in  Eng.  trans.,  F.  A.  Giles,  in  Bohn's 
Library ;  better,  L.  Gidlev.  Beaideii 
biographical  akdcbea  IneditlomiefBrred  to, 
•ea life  bf  O.  F.  Browne,  London  (1879). 

F. 

Bee  and  Honey.  Tlir-re  are  and  always 
have  Ihh  h  numerous  bees  in  Palestine,  hiving 
in  iJio  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  trei"s, 
and  their  bobita  furniah  the  aacrc<l  writers 
fkeqoeot  points  of  comparison.  Ilonev  is 
meotioaea  over  and  over  aa  a  token  of  the 
richneas  of  the  hnd,  but  it  waa  not  naed  in 
tin  vegetable  offerings  (Ler.  ii.  11).  In  its 
wild  state  it  was  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Malt.  iii.  4).  V. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  ("oni;regatinn:dist ; 
bb  at  Litchtleld,  Conn.,  June"  24,  isi;! ;  d. 
in  Brooklvn.  N.  Y.,  March  8.  1887.  He 
graduated  at  .Vmherst  (Mass.)  Colleec.  1834. 
and  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Cincinnati, 
O.  (under  hla  father'a  teaching  and  presi- 
dency), 1887  ;  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Lawrenceburg.  Ind.,1887; 
at  Indianap<di.<«.  Ind.,  \  :  .md  of  Plymouth 
(Congregational I  riiur(  ii.  IJnMiklyn,  "  N.  Y.. 
1847.  He  was  fur  many  years  the  ino-^t  pojui- 
lar  Americaa  preacher,  and  all  the  more  so 


from  his  unoonventionalities.  Ha  need  Ma 
pulpit  for  the  advocacy  of  "  reforms"  in  vari- 
ous dtreetlons,  sodal  and  political,  as  well  m 

religions  ;  and  <lecidedly  lost  ground  In  later 
years,  owinu;  to  his  changed  jxwitions  in  these 
respects.  His  wit  and  Sumor  were  remark- 
able, and  cjune  out  in  his  sermons,  which  nevei- 
thc  lens  were  earnest  and  edifying.  Personally 
he  wa.s  a  nmst  estimable  anil  attractive  man  ; 
of  generous  iniiliiu  ts,  of  rare  humanity  and 
sympathv.  His  influence  waa  ever  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  be  it  of  iKxly  or  of  mind. 
Tho  American  people  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  bis  splendid  courage  in  defending  tha 
causeol  union  in  England  hi  1868.  He  sbmd 
in  the  founding  of  7'A«  Independent  (weekly 
newspaiier)  in  184«,  and  edited  it  from  1861- 
«».  From  INTO  to  1880  he  (nominallv)  edited 
the  Christiini  I'm'nn  (relijiniis  wcck^v).  He 
i.^sui-d  many  <  nll(-<ii(,ns  of  s<  riiio!is,  addresses, 
lectures,  Hn<l  uriii  Ics  uieii  r  ditTi-rent  titles  ; 
also  a  novel  ( .W/rfz-'W,  ls<i7).  His  one  Iniok 
of  serious  study  was  a  Life  (>f  Jttu*  thr  f'/irttt, 
vol.  i.,  New  York,  1871  (a  far  more  M  holarly 
hook  than  waa  expected) ;  vol.  ii.  (announoedjL 
His  nublic  Ptnyen  (a  selection  of  which  was 
publiabed.  18Mb  were  revclalioDB  of  a  great 
nature  which  lived  in  tho  divine  pceaenoe. 
They  were  of  endless  variety  and  ofttimes 
melting  tenderness,  and  sati.sfnctorily  refuted 
the  chaTfre  of  inunorality  brought  against 
him  ;  no  fou]-hearl(  <l  man  could  pray  as  he 
did.  His  bi()<rra[ihv  was  written  bv  layman 
Abbott  i  N(  \v  Viirk,  iss:(  n.  e.  18Hf)  and  by 
W.  C.  Beecher  and  S.  S  oville  (1HK8). 

Beecher,  Lyman,  D.D.  (Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt.,  1818),  Presbyterian  ;  father  of  the 
preceding  ;  b.  at  New  ilaven.  Conn.,  Oct.  18, 
1775 ;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10. 1868. 
Ho  began  life  on  a  farm,  but  his  uncle,  iier- 
ocivin^  the  makings  of  a  grt-at  man  in  him, 
si  iit  him  to  Yale  ('ollt  jtrc.  where  lie  graduated 
in  1707.  He  studied  tlici.'higy  under  Pres. 
Dwight  (q-v.),  and  in  HUlt  became  Preshy- 
Ieri^u1  p.'tstnr  at  Ea.st  Hamilton.  Long  Lsland, 
N.  Y.  The  place  v;i.s  obseure  enoufrh,  but 
he  «lid  not  long  remain  in  ol)s<-urity.  He 
worked  with  great  energy,  and  soon  impn-swd 
hLs  powcriul  personality  on  all  the  country  « 
round.  In  1804  tho  duel  between  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  BUXT' 
liee<'her  improve 

fore  presbytery  a  sermon  on  doelltng, 
was  printed,  and  was  the  occasion  of  awaken- 
ing the  iiatinnal  cfm.M-ietice  on  the  matter.  In 
IHOH  he  preached  before  syno<l  a  remarkable 
sermon  on  "The  (Jovernment  of  (Jod  Desir- 
able," which  inireiused  his  repulatinn.  In 
ISlO  he  entered  upon  a  wider  sjilu  re.  Ho 
Ijccjime  Congregational  pastor  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.  There  he  remained  till  182G,  and  as  at 
East  Hampton,  he  so  preached  that  continuooa 
revivals  cbaracterizeu  his  ministry.  In  1814 
he  iasued  kb  famous  Six  Strmom  m  JtUtm- 
The  subiect  at  the  time  was  as  ddl- 
eate  as  that  of  duelling  had  been,  but  he  knew 
he  had  taken  the  right  position  on  it,  and  was 
determined  to  make  men  sec  that  iiitem|)er- 
nnee  mn>.t  Iw  Kuppres.>ie<i.  Tlu'se  sermons  have 
lii  i  li  1 1  initiated  into  many  languages,  urnl  rir- 
culaled  the  world  around.   To  his  elforts  the 
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Aaron  Buxr  was  fought  Mr. 
ved  the  ooeaalon  to  peMh  be- 

-  a  sermon  on  duelling,  which 
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cause  of  forciirn  mtesionB  U  lar);<'ly  indcbtrd. 
In  fact,  tliert'  was  no  reform  really  worthy  of 
the  name  wliii  li  coiilil  n  n  i  iium  bU  powerful 
aid.  In  lH2tt  he  went  to  lloston  lo  Ik;  |>a«tor 
of  the  Hanover  Street  Convn  gatioual  cliurcli. 
Ue  bad  a  wider  field  of  acti  m,  but  more  ad- 
verHaries.  Bui  he  only  wo.-kcd  the  harder, 
•nd  to,  although  he  waa  the  butt  of  ridicule, 
ha  WM  a  tower  of  Btrength  in  a  time  of  great 
eidteneiit.  In  1888  «  gnat  dMnge  took 
place  In  hl«  nfb.  He  waa  oatled  to  Une  Tlie- 
olo^ical  Seminary.  Ctnrinnati,  to  be  presideDt 
and  |>rofe<<sor  of  theolofrv.  He  accepted  the 
call  ivt  th<!  voice  of  (JoA,  und  until  IK'l  Ik; 
taiitiht,  prcacluil  us  pastor  of  llit!  St'coiul  I'res- 
hylrri.m  church  there,  ond  presiilrd  uvi  r  the 
seniiiuiry  in  its  stormy  formative  ix  rind,  uiul 
did  each  s  »  well  that  if  it  had  In  eu  his  sole 
occupation  it  would  have  been  honoring  to 
Um.  In  1835  he  waM  tried  for  alleged  boresv 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  on  whicn 
be  took  the  new  school  view.  He  was  ac- 
oiiltled.  but  the  trial  waa  the  oocaatoo  of  sun- 
oerlng  the  Church.  At  leii|;th.  wearied  with 
his  arduous  laborx,  he  left  Cincinnati,  and  re- 
tireil  to  Boston,  carried  big  lff*rilr*  through  the 

f>re«8  there,  1852,  ii  voU  ,  and  later  went  to 
ire  in  Brooklyn,  where  Im  sjit  under  the 
DTMChing  of  bis  distin^uislicd  son,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  His  intellect  was  clouded 
during  his  last  days.  Lyman  Heefher  was 
uoqueetiooablv  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
AnurfcaA  puiplt.  HU  originality,  oonrage, 
eloqueooe  and  zeal  rendered  him  a  pervaaTre 

8>irttaal  force.  (See  hffl  bi<M;rftphjr  by  hb  mn 
harles,  New  York,  mi~(l\  *  vols.) 

Be-el-ze-bub  {lord  of  tfu  fMu*r)  known 
among  the  .Jews  as  "  the  prince  of  tlic  dc- 
moni'^jMatt.  ix.  34.  xii.  24).  In  the  tnic  text 
of  Mm  new  Testament  the  word  is  Boclzcbul, 
hf  aome  snppoaed  to  be  a  euphonic  chnngr. 
mr  othcm  a  oerM  ve  alteration  ( s  tmrd  of  du  ng) . 
The  original  was  nn  idol  who  had  a  temple 
and  au  orudc  at  Ekron  (2  Kingai.  8).  Our 
Lord  secnia  to  tue  (he  term  as  another  name 
for  SaUn.  C. 

Be'-er  (wlTs,  Be-er-otJi  (pi.  Wflb),  Hebrew 
words  naturaliir  found  in  nnmerous  combina- 
tions. 

B« -er-she'-ba  (icdl  of  itfrfii  or  of  the.  wtfJi) 
was  a  city  at  the  extrenu-  southern  limit  of 
Juilah.  whi-n'  tlie  patriarciis  often  (hvi-lk-d, 
Oft^'n  mentione<l  in  the  Ohi  Teslnmciil.  never 
in  tlie  New.  Its  ruins  an?  known  to  duv  as 
Mr-ei-aebak,  where  there  are  two  deep  atone 


a 

Beet,  Joseph  Agar,  Wealeyan  Methodist ; 
b.  at  Shcffleld.  Eng.,  Sept.  "27.  1840;  since 
1885  professor  of  systeinali*'  theolo^'y  in  the 
Wesleyaii  Tlieolo^rical  (\>llesre  at  Hichmnnd 
on  the  'riiami>s,  10  m.  w.s  \v.  of  St.  Patil's. 
London,  where  he  wa.s  edui  iited.  He  is  author 
of  ooiumentaries  on  Romans  (London.  1H77; 
5th  ed..  1885).  Corinthians (l h>*2  ;  .'i<lefl..  188.^), 
Qalatiaos  (1885)  ;  II<4iii^**  ,j«  ViuU  rttood 
the  Writen  of  the  BibU,  1880 ;  8d  ed..  1888 ; 
Th0  OndnMdU  tfUtt  OtiptU.  1888., 

Begg,  Jamei,  D.D.  (Lafavette  roUpgc,  Eas- 
ton,  Pa.,  1847),  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  b. 
M  New  Mwiklanrt,  Lanarkshin,  Oct  81. 


1808  ;  d.  in  E  linburgh.  Sept  98. 1888,  He 
was  etlucated  at  Glas<?ow  ;  pastor  at  Max- 
welllown.  Dumfries,  \XM  ;  (colleafjue)  Edin- 
burgh, 1830  ;  pastor  ul  Paisley,  IKW;  at  Liber- 
ton,  near  Edinhurjih,  IKI.)  ;  at  Newin^fton, 
suburb  of  Edinburgh,  1H43.  He  successfully 
opposed  the  union  of  the  Free  and  United 
Presbyterian  churrJies,  and  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  intluencc,  which,  in  virtue  of  his 
leadership  of  the  mffhi*"**  portion  of  the  Free 
Churdi.  was  conslaemble,  agaioat  the  use  of 
hjnnns  and  instrumental  muac  in  public,  wor- 
ship, and  in  pcncral  against  religious  progrcas. 
AlttmuL'h  iiluays  in  the  minoritj',  he  gloried 
it)  his  cnnst.int  adheriMiccto  the  religious  ideas 
of  bis  youth.  (See  his  life  by  Tkoaias  Smith, 
London,  1885-88,  2  voUi.) 

Beghardt,  BaguiiMa,  WCIO  societies  of  ploos 

women  in  the  Netherlands,  at  the  end  of  the 

r2tb  contury,  who  lived  under  a  common  rule, 
not  monastic.  They  may  have  liad  their  origin 
in  tlu'  nc<««silie8  of  the  crusiulinp  jH^riod, 
when  so  many  were  left  without  tlieir  nsiturol 
protwtors.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  oncer 
tain,  some  deriving  it  from  a  priest,  LamU  rt- 
le-li^gue,  who  Ls  said  to  have  given  ri.se  to  the 
80cietie«,  some  from  *' beggcn"  (Ger.  fvdn), 
to  pay.  The  societies  were  at  first  founda^ 
tioos  of  charity,  tho  inmates  of  which  had  to 
do  something  for  their  support  by  spinning, 
etc.  Later,  commnnltles  for  men  of  toe  same 
kind  were  established.  The  various  houscfi 
came  under  the  guidnru'e  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicutis.  This  led  many  uf  ihi  ni  into 
mendicancy.  They  also  cunie  in  (  Miiim  i  with 
various  s<  rts.  utnoiig  which  wen'  tlie  Hretliren 
of  the  Fnr  Spirit,  and  tmmc  of  them  bccaote 
heretical.  TIn-se  were  Ihcnefon  peiseentad* 
A  few  houses  still  survive.  P. 

Bohmen.  flee  Boram. 

Beirtit.   See  BEVBorx. 

Bekker,  Balthasar,  enlightened  thetdo^W 
of  tlie  lieformed  Church \)f  Ilollsflld;  b.  in 
Wot  Friesland,  March  80, 16^4 ;  waspreadicr 
at  Fraoeker,  and  sobsequently  In  Anuterdam. 
1879;  d.  there  June  11,  im  In  1678  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  charge  of  Socinianism 
beeaa8Chcdefend"d  the  Cirlesian  pbiloisophy  ; 
and  In  16!>2  he  was  d(  pi^  d  and  exrommuni- 
cnt«>d  beoatis*'  in  his  famous  Inxik.  Thf  \V"l■l^l 
IktiritrhetlioTWi.  Dutch,  Leeuwarden.  l«H»l-t>3, 
4  vols.  ;  Fn-nch  trans.,  Uoitcniain,  1(194,  4 
vols. :  Ger.  Irans.,  Ainstenlam,  l(ja3;  n.  trans., 
I/cipzig,  1781.  3  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  t, 
London,  1685).  he  attacked  the  prevalent  be- 
lief in  evil  spirits,  witches,  and  soroeien. 

Bet  See  AsaTBIOLooT,  p.  58.  coL  it 

See  PunnwnffiMp 


PBA  AKD  AfOCTttWU. 

Belgio  Oonfeeslon.  The,  was  originally 
drawn  up  in  French  chiefly  by  Ouidu  dc  Brfts 
and  sent  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  with  a  view 
to  induce  him  to  lolente  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  printed  fn  DuMii  and  German  translatl<»» 
In  1563.  It  was  fDrmally  adopted  by  several 
synods,  and  finally  by  'the  Synod  of  Dort, 
April  29.  l(5lfl.  and  has  siure  rankf  il  with  the 
Heideltxn'g  ('atechism  as  a  svmlx)lical  lKx>k  of 
the  iteformed  Church  In  Udtamd.  Belglnm, 
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and  Atnerioi.    (Cf.  Schafl's  Vrtedt,  i.,  504 

•qq) 

BdL  Book  aad  Omdto.  In  the  Roman 
CBiDroh  foraafiy  exeommtmiontfoa  per- 
formed by  a  soleiDui  oaranoau  1b  which  a  eaf»- 
db  was  extinguished,  a  Mf  was  rung,  and  the 
lenience  wan  read  out  of  n  book.  F. 

Bellamy,  Joseph  (hon.  D.D.,  AlM?r(lc(-n, 
1768),  i>jisfor  of  the  church  (Congrcgalionnl) 
in  B«-thlcli('m,  Conn.,  1740-90;  b.  in  Now 
Cbealiire,  Conn..  Feb.  20,  1719  ;  ^\.  in  B<nhlc- 
hem.  liarch  6,  1790.  Graduating  from  Yale 
CMIege  In  1735,  he  was  Hoensed  to  preach  at 
the  Me  of  1 8.  He  speedtfj  amuired  a  reputa- 
tion ror  elo<pu-nce,  mtd  fn  1TO  engaged  In  the 
itinerant  revival  labors  of  the  ttmc.  This 
work  not  yielding  the  frtiits  lie  desired,  he  a;*- 
Sociated  hitasclf  willi  .lonatii  in  Edwards  in 
Uieolojfical  study,  atnl  printed  his  tirst  hook 
in  1750,  True  Rdifji-  n  Di  lintnUil.  a  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  work  against  Anlinomianism. 
He;  joined  Edwards  in  his  efforts  agaiiwt  the 
"  half-way  covenant,"  and  engaged  in  con- 
troversv  with  the Bnndemuiians,  etc.  In  XVSi 
be  publislied  a  aennon  upon  the  dlTinitr  of 
Ohirbt.  His  wrttings  dealt  widi  the  moat  Ton- 
damental  micfltions  of  tlieology,  and  he  thus 
contributed  largely  to  laving  the  foundations 
of  the  '■  New  England  Theology."  (Hw  the 
art  )  He  ulst)  Ix'came  famous  as  a  teacher  in 
tlifi  ilou'v,  and  instructt'<l  many  pupils  in  an  in- 
di'pendenl  and  original  manner.  His  Workn 
have  been  twice  puldlshed;  betted,  Boston. 
1B58,  8vo,  2  vols.  F. 

BeI-]ar-mi'-n[o],  Bobarto  Fraaoaeeo  Ro- 
Bolo,  Jesuit,  famoul  apologist ;  b.  at  Moole- 
pulciano.  province  of  Sfena,  Italr,  Oct.  4, 
1M2  ;  d  lit  Home,  Sept.  17,  1021.  He  entered 
the  Jc-suit  order  at  liome  in  1560  ;  .studied 
theology  at  Pudmi  ,  iHcuinie  urofes-sor  uf  the- 
ology at  Louvuiri,  IITU,  and  at  liunie,  1570, 
where  ho  di  livered,  from  1576  to  15«9,  in  the 
Collegium  liomauuin,  hin  famous  jMturt* 
upon  the  Co/it roctnitt  vf  the  Chrutian  Faith 
mgaimt  thy,  Ilf.retifsi'ftht'  7Vin«(orig.  Latin  cd., 
tngolstadt,  1581-92,  a  vols.  ;  Ger.tnu».,  Augs 
burg,  1842-53.  14  vols.) :  tUs  was  his  chief 
boofi,  and  long  the  ddef  apology  for  Roman 
OatboUdsm,  yet  ttie  first  volume  of  it  was  put 
on  the  Index  by  Sixtus  Y. — taken  off,  how- 
evi  r,  in  1596.  In  1599  he  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal, lu  the  controversy  between  Jesuits  anil 
Doiintiicans  concerning  Molinos  (q.v.),  he  de- 
fende<l  liLs  order  »o  vigorously  that  he  wa.s  re- 
moved fri>m  Itoino  by  (  lemrul  Vlll.  uud 
made  Archbishop  of  Capua,  1  (KG.  uud  there 
remained  until  Clement's  death  in  1605.  IIu 
might  have  l>Bcn  tlien  elecU'd  pope,  as  also 
Wtaen  the  new  pope  died,  but  lie  decUned  the 
haoor  He  was  a  man  of  noUa  and  pure  life, 
and  in  his  polemical  works  did  not  condeacend 
to  abuite.  lie  secured  tlia  abolition  of  many 
evils  in  the  papal  government,  and  did  not 
hetiitale  to  blame  tlic  jxiix  s  to  their  fare.  He 
maintiiinexl  u  simple,  iiscelie  life  in  spite  of  his 
caniinalsliip.  Besides  the  work  nunlicned 
aljove  he  wriitc  a  catechism,  V hr{i>tiii/i  Dix-- 
triiie  /'^j/iui/u-il.  whicti  lia-s  Ix^'en  widelv  circu- 
late<l  in  diiTerent  tongues.  The  Jcsuft.s  have 
long  tried  to  have  him  canoni/A^d.  but  his  au- 
lobwgrapbjr,  which  thej  publiabed  to  this  end, 


stood  in  the  way.  ho  they  suppressed  it  .so  ef- 
fectuallv  that  it  Ixname  one  of  the  rarist  of 
books,  until  in  1»87  IKilliuger  and  lUusck 
brought  out  at  lk)nu  a  new  eilition  {Die  i^elbit- 
bioffraphie  dta  {JanUmU  Jieilarmint).  His 
complete  worta  (eBDcpt  tlie  autobiography) 
hare  been  aeTeral  tiiMa  lepriated ;  &at  eo. 
Cologne,  1619,  7  Tob. 

Bellows,  Henry  Whitney,  D.D.  (Harvard, 
18.'>4).  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Walpole.  N.  H.,  June 
10, 1814 ;  d.  in  New  York  City,  Momlav,  Jao. 
80, 1882.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  ('«llege(< 
1889.  and  at  Oie  dMnUr  idMdl.  1887  ;  awl 
was  from  1888  ttli  hb  death  iMMtor  of  the  Flial 
Conjrregational  (Unitarian)  flodety  (Ait  flonls) 
in  New  York.  Hi')  h\b<irs  as  pastor,  preacher, 
and,  alKjve  all,  as  phihoilhropist,  especially  in 
organizing  and  nrcsiiling  nvrr  the  I'nitwl 
iStates  Sanitary  ('oinniissioti  (IHtJl-fUi),  and 
sultseijuently  promnting  inlermitional  sanitary 
commissions  (1867).  caiusc  him  to  be  gratefully 
remembered.  He  wrote  Iie$tat9ment  <>f  (  'hn»- 
tian  Doctrine,  Bo-stmi,  IKSfl.  n.e.,  1870  ;  (Hd 
World  in  it*  AVir  /Wc^  .■  ImprtMiouii  <>f  Eu- 
rope in  1867-68.  New  Yoric,  1868 ;  J(M»M- 
four  Ftfrmotu  in  All  SfuW  OKimA,  1868-81 ; 
New  York,  18««. 

Belshazzar.    See  .\8BTBfOLOaT,  p.  59,  coL 

ii. 

Bema, "  in  tlie  Greek  Church  the  aanctuaiy 
or  clumoel,  tlie  endoaed  space  surrounding  ttie 
attar.  It  la  the  part  ox  an  Oriental  churah 
farttiest  from  the  front  or  main  entrance. 

originally  and  u.suallv  raised  altovc  the  level 
of  the  nave.  The  hofy  table  (the  altar)  stands 
in  its  (  ( litre,  aiiil  behind  this,  near  ur  skirting 
the  rear  wall  of  tin'  apw.  is  the  seat  for  tho 
bi-shop  and  cleriry.  An  architect iirul  screen 
i  with  a  curtain  at  its  doors,  or,  as  wa.s  the  casKJ 
especiall}'  in  eaily  limes,  a  curttiin  only,  sepa- 
rates tiae'bema  from  tho  bodjr  of  the  church." 
Otniuirf  JHeHotmff,  a.T. 

Baoi'-bo,  Pletro,  Roman  Catholic  cardinal ; 
b.  in  Venice,  May  20,  1470  ;  d.  in  Rome,  Jan. 
18,  1547.  Eiiucuted  at  Piidua  und  FiTinra,  a 
line  classicnl  scliolar  ;  louse  in  morals  hut  ele- 
gant in  speech,  he  enjo^'ed  the  frienil-hip  of 
jKiix's  .lulius  11.,  l>eo  X.  (who  matle  him  liLs 
Hccretury).  Clement  Vll.  and  Paul  111.  (who 
made  him  cardinal.  1589).  He  was  n  pagan 
in  the  rotxis  of  a  Christian  ecclesiastic  He 
was  historiographer  of  Venice,  1620-89,  and 
produced  a  history  of  Ibat  city  from  1486  to 
1518.  (See  Oprre,  Veoioe,  1808-10.  13  vols., 
with  iilography ;  and  biography  bv  Casa, 
171^*.) 

Ben-ai'-ah  (f>uiU  fit/  Jthfrah),  the  name  of 
several  Israelites,  the  chief  of  whom  was  a  sou 
of  Jehoiada.  the  chief  priest,  and  commuideF 
of  David  s  iKxly-guard  (2  Sam.  vitL  ll^.  Ha 
slew  Joab,  and  became  hia  wccaaiar  aa  genantf 
of  the  nrmy.  (BeeUaekpIoHainS  Sam.  nIH. 

20  03  )  C. 

Benedicite  (Ix'n-r-dis'-l  tP).  the  canticle  or 
hymn  bi-ginning  in  Lailiii,  "  ncnrdicili'  otMnia 
opera  Dofnini,"  and  in  EuglLsh,  '"  ()  nil  yt 
works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Loni,"  is 
verses  35  to  middle  of  6(5,  of  The  Song  of  tlw 
Three  Holy  Children,"  which  is  part  of  tfaft 
Apociyplia  in  the  English  Bible.   It  is  mbob 
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ti  lily  an  expansion  of  PBalm  cxlviil.,  and  haa 
>).  '  II  u.sctl  frotn  a  very  early  pcrliMl  in  the 
Christiiin  Church.  It  also  ocKuni  in  tlio  pri 
vatu  thiiiikMu'iviDg  of  the  priest  ^er  tnaMs. 
In  the  Prayer- Book  service  it  fai  iiaad  as  an 
Idterute  to  the  TV  Peum.  (See  G.  O.  C. 
Chaplin,  Betudieite,  or  the  Sang  ef  thf  Three 
Children,  London.  1860,  ISth  cd.,  1H86  ;  Song 
efthe  Tfirrr  Childrfn.  ill.,  1886  ;  Alicia  Bayne, 
Btudit*  in  th/f  Jit  nediciU.  London.  1886.) 

Benedict,  popen  of  thut  nunic.  1.  Po[K', 
June  3,  OTi-July  30,  578.  Nothing  of  iin- 
portance  known  of  him.  2.  I'opc,  Juno  26, 
684-May  7.  685.  a  Hope.  Sept.  29, 
April  7,  858.  During  this  rei^rn  King  Alfred 
waa  in  Rome,  as  a  youth.  The  ftigniflcanc» 
of  the  reign  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  contests 
of  Nichoua,  who  foUow«d,  wen  «lmd/  be- 
ginning. Benedict  favored  HInenuur  of 
Rheinu,  but  excited  alio  his  oppoflition  by 
not  fcranting  the  primacy  of  Neustria  tlmt  he 
asked.  Photius  of  Constantinople  iiKo  a.s- 
ccu  led  the  metropolitan  throne  in  this  jx  riinl. 

4.  I'opi',  July,  0(M)-.Vui:ust,  5,  i->„pe, 
Miy,  })*U,  u»  rival  to  Ia-o  VJU.  Itome  ]ia»i 
drivL-n  out  Leo,  and  elcvatetl  Benedict  a^aiuHt 
th^'  imperial  wish.  When  (Jtto  I..  .June  28, 
961,  boHit^cd  the  city,  Benedict  was*  givtn  up. 
He  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  deacon  and 
ecnt  to  HamburiF  as  prisoner  till  his  death, 
July  8.  tM.  6.  F^.  Jan.  19.  IKWuly.  »74. 

7.  Pope.  Oct,  V74-Oct.,  988,  of  the  family 
of  the  Counts  of  Tuscnlum.  He  nought  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  the  empire.  He 
was  a  favoriT  of  tli"  monkH,  and  p.irticularly 
partial  to  (  lui'iiy  and  its  plans  for  a  ri'f<irm  of 
thi  t  lmrrh  He  irave  the  monastery  of  I<<  rinum 
to  the  ChiLMiy  abbot.  Driven  from  Itome,  he 
called  upon  the  emperor  for  help,  which  wa« 
the  cause  of  Otto  iL's  expedition  to  Borne, 
flb  SOUKllt,  as  universal  bishop,  to  enler  into 
coanrrttons  with  Carthage  and  Damascus. 

8.  Pope.  .May,  101»-Aprll^.  lOM.  Theophv- 
laotoc  Toaoulum,  as  pope,  maintained flmdlj 
relations  with  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  Under 
hi*  l(Kul(!rsliip  wa.s  li(>ld  a  great  synotl  at  Piivia 
(1032),  whii  h  c<nv!iht  to  introduce  into  Lum- 
l>ardy,  where  nearly  all  the  prieHts  were  law- 
fully marrie<l,  the  Rtricl  celibacy  demandefl  by 
tlio  reformn  of  Clugnv.  9.  Pope,  Jan..  ln;i;i- 
July  16,  1048.  A  son  of  Count  Alberic  of 
Tnsculum  ;  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  of 
the  same  name.  He  was  infamous  for  his 
Tices.  He  purchased  the  favor  of  Conrad  H. 
tnr  aaatbematiaing  his  finHmies,  and  of  Henry 
III.  bf  atmilar  measares.  In  1014  the  city 
rose  against  him  and  drove  bim  out.  Bui  he 
Aooo  overcame  his  rival,  Sylvester  IIL,  and 
then  l»ethought  him.sclf  of  the  plan  of  selling; 
the  pa{>acy,  which  ho  <lid  to  (Jrutiau,  who 
nani  'd  himself  Qregor.v  VI.  Hi  i-.ry  III  muv 
came  to  Itome,  held  at  Sutri  a  Kynml  (lU-U!), 
de{x)s(;<l  all  tliree  of  the  iioi>es,  and  elevated 
Cl.imeot  11.  to  the  papal  see,  by  whom  lie  had 
hkns^  crowaed.  Bnedict  got  the  papal 
power  ODCO  mOK,  but  was  flnally  driven  out 
failOia  He  Mwa  after  died.   10.  Pope,  April 

5,  1058-ApriI,  1059.  Family  ttam^  John 
Mindus.  11.  Pone.  Oct.  88.  18Qe4iil7  7, 
1304.  Xieolaus  liocasini,  the  Kuccesaor  of 
Booafacius  VIIL,  inherited  all  tlie  quairels 
of  hit  atofiiiy  rc^.  Bat  he  treated  tbe  eae* 


mies  of  Boniface  with  groat  moderation,  and 
NrtONd  peace  to  the  diarGh.  The  Colounas 
were  reinstated.  Feaoa  waa  also  made  with 
France,  and  all  the  French  assailants  of  Bonl> 

face  pardoned  except  Nogaret.  (Cf.  Orand- 
je^,  Le«  rtmittret  de  Benoit  XL,  Paris,  1884 
sqq.)  12.  Pope,  Dec.  2(i.  ia:U  April  g-V 
l!i42.  Jac(|ucM  Founder,  elevat<^^<l  la  the  panal 
see  by  accident,  pro\ed  to  be  a  gowl  pop*', 
unstained  by  n«  poii.'*ni  The  Bonians  urircil 
liiin  to  r>-ti:rn  lu  lliuir  city,  ami  he  propuscd 
instead  going  to  Bolojjna.  but  this  plan  fuil-'d 
iK-cause  of  the  opposition  of  that  city.  Ho 
then  gave  tlio  plan  up,  and  began  to  kuutify 
Avignon.  His  conflict  witli  Lewis  of  Bavarm 
led  to  the  denial  of  tlie  papal  right  of  conflr* 
mation  of  an  imperial  election.  18  a.  Bchla- 
maife  MM  Sept  98.  1894-Not.  17.  1417. 
Peter  de  Luna,  when  tne  Unlvenitiy  of  Paris 

had  propased  several  |io<siblc  ways  of  heulin;^ 
the  fxipal  .schism,  tinuily  dn  larcd  in  favor  of 
the  "-way  of  cession."  For  thi;*  he  was 
elected  piip<',  witli  tlir  distinct  understanding 
that  as  jtMjic  would  abdicate  the  papacy. 
Once  in  liic  papal  chair,  he  declared  the  "  cti- 
sion"  to  Ik'  a  mortal  Kin.  He  projKwe<l  a  meet- 
ing with  his  rival  jjope  to  devise  a  way  of 
remedy.  But  both  j>oi>e8  took  cjih'  thai  they 
shoula  never  actuAlIv  meet.  Deposed  by 
the  Coondl  of  Pisa  (1409),  Benedict  ooDtrtvM 
to  Iteep  the  allegiance  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Scotland.  Even  ^  Conndl  of  Constance 
(1417)  could  not  move  him.  Retired  (Hin)  to 
irn  family  residence,  Peniscola,  and  fortsaken 
of  all,  he  declared  that  he  wa.s  the  sole  reprc- 
sent.itive  of  tlw  tnic  church.  He  died  in  1421. 
(Cf.  Cri-ii^hton.  Ilisti^rtf  of  i/m  Pn/Hifij,  Lon- 
don. T^v:}  vol.  i,.  pp.  "l2«  sfjq.)  l.'i  tt.  Po[w, 
•May  2ft.  172  t-Feb.  21.  17;W.  Peter  Francis 
Orsini.  of  Gravina,  b.  1649,  cardinal,  1672,  be- 
gan  hU  poollUlcate  with  the  attempt  lo  dimin- 
ish the  humrj  of  the  cardinals,  bat  in  vain. 
In  political  matters  he  showed  Umsdf  rmdy 
to  make  eoncesidons  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
He  canonized  a  large  number  of  saints,  in* 
clndin,'  Gregory  Vll.  and  .lohn  of  Nejiomuck 
(lioheiina).  14.  Pope,  Aug.  17,  1740-May  8, 
17r)8.  Prosp<^'r  Luurentius  Lamberlini,  made 
pojM'  after  a  six  months'  struggle.  m  I  U  fore 
liirn  a.s  his  chii  f  jiurpose  in  life  to  .secure  the 
spiritual  inii  rests  of  tlw  cburch,  and  hence 
labored  for  the  proniotinn  of  diwiplinc.  His 
iKiaring  toward  Ili<'  I'roii  ^iimls  was  more 
favorable  than  any  i>u]ic  bi  l  in  him.  He  was 
the  first  pope  to  acknowletlge  the  "  £lcctor  of 
BrandeDbiiirf "  as  King  of  Pruaaia.  When  H 
waa  pnipoaed  to  lefuae  the  sacrament  fai 
France  to  all  who  wonM  not  accept  the  Boll 
"  tlnlgenitus,**  lie  »estrictt.'<i  this  measure  to 
those  who  had  openly  declared  neainM  it.  and 
fiirb;ule  inrpiisition  into  tin-  si ni imcnts  of  any 
to  made.  He  sought  al><>  in  put  an  en<l  to 
the  heathenizing  of  the  Honian  ritual  to  suit 
the  demands  of  tx>nverts  in  India  and  China 
by  the  Jesuits,  but  in  vain.  In  ITIO  he  held 
a  jul)ilee.  He  was  a  friend  nnd  jwlma  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  (Cf.  F.  X.  Kraus,  l^tten 
iiBenf(letto  XIV.  nerittr  al  mnonifo  Pur  Fran' 
eUBO  Ptggi  a  Bologna  [1729-58]  col  diario  dd 
(xmdave  d»  1740,  Frdbuig,  i.,  Br.,  1884.)  Hie 
standard  work  on  beatifhoatlon  Is  refened  to 

F. 
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B«n*<lict  of  Anians,  named  origiualty  Wi(- 
tza ;  l>.  ill  Langucdoc  (aucient  province  of 
Frtmce),  750  ;  li.  in  the  monastery  of  Cornel v 
MAiiiitur,  uuar  .iaclicn,  Feb.  12,  831.  Early 
broagtit  U»  Uw  Frankish  court,  he  had  evcrj 
prwpeet  of  a  Mlliaat  f utam  Bat  never  fond 
of  pomp  and  magnifloence.  he  was  led  by  dao« 
gcr  and  A  vow  to  enter  the  monastery  of  St. 
Scq nanus  in  Lau)in!H.  Hi  re  lie  \m  r.t  to  the 
extreme  of  aswtifism,  hut  n-aixil  only  ci)n- 
tempt  for  him-.<'ir.  He  perceived  that  moniu- 
tici-iiii  in  cdi  il  a  reform  if  it  was  to  < orrespond 
wiib  his  iihids.  la  771*  hr  li  ft  liis  mona-stcry 
and  founded  a  model  one  in  Liiaguedue  on  the 
river  Anianua  (Aniane).    Here  he  obtained 

Scat  fame,  and  waa  called  to  the  court  a^in. 
e  took  part  in  the  theological  contenta  of  hiti 
time,  but  directed  hia  chita  efforta  to  lointro- 
dndng  the  para  rale  of  Benedict  into  France. 
Under  Lewis  he  became  tuperintendent  of  all 
Franki^h  monasteries.  After  bis  death  hl.«i 
rival's  soiii!  f^nim-d  control  apiin,  and  all  hi? 
work  wa-^  destroyed.  (See  his  life  by  Nicolai, 
ODki8iM.186ft.)  F. 

Benedict  of  HlUlia,  and  the  Benedictinas. 
Bcnwiirt,  b.  at  Niirrfainow  Norcia,  IS  ra.  e.  of 
Snoleto.  in  Umbria,  Central  Italy,  4W  ;  d.  at 
Monte  Cassino,  50  m.  n.w.  of  Kaplos,  March 
ftl,  54S:  fled  in  494  from  the  vice*  of  his 
oompanlou  in  the  dvr  of  Rome,  whitlier 
he  had  been  aent  for  eaacation,  to  a  eolitair 
ptaoe  near  Snblaoo,  and  there  gave  himself 
op  to  the  eremitic  life.  He  passed  three 
years  in  in  rfrrr  vrili!ii<Ii-,  cni^iii^iHi  in  contem- 
plation, hiu  inuiiT  heavy  tcinptiUions  of  Sa- 
tan. But  at  hkst  he  w:is  fliscovcr.'d  hv  some 
Shf^pherdH.  who  wi-re  at  first  friirlileni-d  at  his 
wild  anp«'aninre,  l)iit  finally  worsliippeil  liim 
as  a  Haint.  Ilis  fame  spread,  tlie  people  came 
about  him,  and  he  was  compellca  to  btH-omc 
the  leatler  of  other  anehoritea.  In  510  the 
monks  of  a  monastery  in  the  vicialty  elected 
him  their  abbot,  and  after  lonf  raautanoe  he 
oooMiiled  to  aooept.  Bat  the  iSrieC  obedienca 
wlileb  he  denaaded,  and  the  order  and  nga- 
laritT  of  worship  and  work  introduced  by  hfm, 
displeased  them,  and  he  wiw  noon  obliged  to 
leave.  It  dws  not  uiiprur  that  he  insisted 
now,  or  at  a  later  time,  upm  immoderate  as- 
ceticism, littturnwl  to  hi'i  cave,  others  iLKsem- 
blt?<i  about  him.  and  ho  wa.s  ohlijiwl  to  provide 
for  them,  which  he  did  by  orijanizing  them 
into  societies  of  13,  each  pn-xided  over  by  an 
abbot.  The  future  conllicts  between  the 
monks  and  regular  cierxy  were  focealuulowed 
at  tills  time  by  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
»  ndriiboring  prleat,  Florentiiu.  Benedict 
thought  it  beat  at  last  to  eeek  a  new  location, 
and  ratablfshed  lilmaelf  upon  the  site  which 
ha-  siiirt!  been  famous  aa  tnat  of  the  first  true 
Betieilietino  abbey,  Monte  Ca-wino.  It  was  a 
spot  sarred  to  h'-atlien  worNlii[>.  hut  Uf !iciii(  i 
de-itroyeil  tiie  i;rove  and  altar  of  Ai>ollo  which 
he  found,  and  enx^ted  u  chapel.  As  early  as 
630  the  new  monastery  was  organiT^  uiider 
a  (Mrmal  and  ipedal  role,  known  as  the  Bene- 
dictine. The  partieular  features  of  this  will 
be  given  under  the  article  "  Monaslicism. " 
Xoough  liere  to  aey  that  it  required  Ubor,  and 
floAMmd  atrial  Obedftaoa.  It  introdnoed  into 
^atem  the  vow  of  aUbiUty,  or 


permanence  of  reaidenoe.  The  vow  of  cbaattar 
belonged,  of  caoBM,  to  the  eiaenoe  of  aO  mi^ 

nasticlsm. 

The  organfawtion  of  Benedict  aoon  became 
the  model  upon  which  all  the  mooaateries  of 
Europe  were  formed.  Other  mleaabready  ex- 
isted, but  the  free  conununication  which  toolF 
olace  between  the  different  monaateriea  led  by 
^ruilual  ih^velopment  tt)  the  supremacy  of  the 
Benedictine,  on  account  of  its  j(reat  Hiipcri- 
ority.  The  tendencv  to  unity  and  luiifnrmity 
in  the  whole  Latin  Church  lus-slsted  in  tliis  tie- 
velopment.  Gn'j!;ory  the  Unut  In  l|h  li  aUo  by 
his  own  admiration  ami  rfcomnu  ndalion  of 
the  rule.  Tnder  Pope  Gregory  II.  and  Boni- 
face, the  Apostle  of  Oerinany,  it  became  the 
characteristic  form  of  Ronuui  mooastictam. 
But  meantime  it  had  ttadcrnmie  neat  modifl- 
cationa.  The  monaateriea  had  beoome  very 
wealthy,  and  were  chlcflv  or  entirely  flU^ 
with  the  scions  of  noble  ramilics.  Thus  the 
seals  of  privilejje<l  onlers,  the  monasteries  had 
become  jmtterri  establi.shments  of  reliirion  and 
j  eulturr.  The  lahnr  now  exacted  of  the  monk<l 
w.ts  often  mere  !il<Tary  labor,  and  the  con- 
v(-nLs  iKTanir  >i  iin.iN  fi)r  tlie  eilucation  of  the 
s4'<Milar  clergy  and  the  laity.  With  the  cathe- 
<lruls  were  associated  cauodial  canun.s  and 
schools.  Thu.s,  siooe  tiie  order  went  on  to 
settle  itjiclf  in  every  faroraUe  altuation.  tni  in 
England  and  Fraaoe  an  abbey  was  uUimatclj 
foimd  In  eveiy  line  Talley  and  bv  every  flow* 
ing  rlrer,  it  contributed  powerfully  to  the  dc- 
velopment  of  dvflization  as  well  as  of  Christi- 
anity. 

At  various  times  the  B<  neflicfine  Bystem  was 
found  to  ln'  in  nerd  of  rrforni.  In  the  10th 
<'*'ntiiry  the  union  of  si'veral  mona-steries  into 
II  ■'  <'oni:re;;ation"  for  mutual  government 
was  sug>(e8ti-tl,  and  thLs  was  the  method  there- 
after adopted.  The  most  famous  of  thew  con- 
grccations  were  those  of  Clugny,  Hirsclmu, 
Putaano,  etc  Th^  were  established  under 
the  apedal  fovennneot  of  one  oeniFal,  model 
convent.  About  tlie  eloae  of  the  10ft  centtUT, 
the  newly  awakened  religious  aptrit  of  toe 
times  led  to  the  formation  of  other  orders, 
with  rules  difTcriiit;  more  or  leaa  from  that  of 
Betieilict,  so  that  the  ancient  order  now  be- 
came one  anion;;  many  ordi-rs,  nither  than  the 
one  all-inclusive  system.  The  18th  century 
saw  the  ri.se  of  the  mendicant  orders,  which 
threw  all  the  rest  into  the  shade.  In  the  17lh 
centuiy  efforts  w( n  mude  to  revive  the  Bene- 
dictlnea,  and  to  direct  their  energies  into  new 
and  uaeful  channels.  Certain  new  congrega> 
tions  were  formed,  which  resulted  in  a  new 
aehoUrly  epodi  in  the  hlttory  of  ttie  Beoedie> 
tinea..  Congregations  In  tlie  Metherlanda,  and 
particularly  that  of  St.  Vannes  In  Verdun, 
and  that  of  St.  .Maur,  Ix-came  fatnous,  The 
last  performe<l  gn-at  services  to  the  s<  ienre  of 
history.  Th^-s*'  later  Benedictines.  amon» 
wliom  were  such  scholars  as  D'Acherv,  Mu- 
billon.  Marlene,  Montfau^cm,  Rivet  and  Pilra, 
producetl  staudarti  editions  of  the  Fathers  and 
other  valuable  works  ;  and  thus  have  shared 
with  the  JesuiU  the  credit  of  maintaining 
RMnaa  Catholic  Ncholarahip.  and  by  their 
greater  freedom  from  prejodioe  and  their 
Ihithftilnoa  to  the  Ikcu.  surpaned  Adr  rivals. 
But  at  prcMot  no  order  of  monkt  mmm  to 
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have  tiH>  ack'ntific  intemta  of  the  Catholic 
Churcli  in  its  special  kt.fpinB:.  (Set;  Jiult  />/ 
our  ui"!<t  ILtly  Father,  Siint  Benedict,  Loudou, 
\m\  :  F.  C'  Doyle,  Tht  JlmAtt^ ^  SI,  Ben- 
edift,  1W«7.)  F. 

Benedict,  David,  Bnptint ;  b.  at  NorwaTk. 

Couti..  Oct.  10.  ITT't  ;  il.  al  Puwturkft,  K.  I.. 
Doc.  f>,  1H74.  After  f:ru<lualion  at  Hrown 
UnivfT-Hity,  lie  Iwcainc  pastor  at  Paw- 

tiickot.  unci  M  n  inaiiK'd  for  2."i  years.  He  dp- 
voted  himself  to  historicjil  Rtudics  aiiii  pro- 
duced, amnnsr  other  works.  A  (itnerni  Jliftoiy 
of  thf  fi'tpatt  LVmnniuation  in  Amrriot  •lud 
odur  Partg  of  the  Wmlrl,  Boston,  1818,  2 
vote. ;  n.e..  New  York.  1H4«  ;  Fiftf  Ytan 
Amonf]  thf  Baptiiit*,  New  York.  1860. 

Benediction  {hlt)<xin;i).  a  term  esnecially 
applied  to  the  invocatiou  of  tin-  divine  iileiiHiDg 
on  things  or  i)erHuiis,  afcumpanied  or  not  by 
prayers,  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  ineen.se. 
and  other  ceremonies.  Ittnidiriion  cf  thf 
Bleued  Saeramrnt,  in  the  Hoiimn  Catholic 
Church,  is  a  comparatively  mo<lem  rite,  but 
Imb  now  become  quite  common.  The  pricat 
takes  tbe  host  from  the  tabernnclc.  places  it  in 
the  ■onitimnoo,  nnd  then  displays  the  mon< 
MtoiBoeoii  the  tlirone  above  the  tabemw-lc 
WhlTethechflirbsinging,  thchoetie  tnoen.scd, 
and  flnnlly  the  priest  makes  the  d/irn  of  the 
cross  with  the  monstrance  over  the  iietids  of 
the  people,  but  without  uttcriog  nnj-  words. 
The  ApottUieai  Betiedictittit ,  repetition  of  2 
Cor.  xiii.  14. 

Benefice  meann  now  simply  an  c<-clesbstical 
llTillgOODferreti  with  due  authority  on  a  proper 
penRm  (or  life,  end  oompriiiee  within  the  aame 
term  both  the  dnHee  and  the  reTennn  of  the 
oflloe.  II  originated  from  a  special  use  of  tlie 
Lettofcne/ln'Min common  in  the  dark  ax*>s-  £e- 
tat»>8  were  then  dividnl.  n  rnr  iinsr  to  tlie  con- 
ditions of  tenure,  into  alloiliul  and  feudal.  The 
foraier donotc<l  absolute,  hcredil.ary  iin.iii  rty, 
the  l  itter  WiW  onlv  a  life-cnmt  pveii  hy  the 
kini,'(>r  iIk;  owner  penendly  iis  reward  for  ser- 
vices done  or  to  Im!  done.  8ueh  feudal  grants 
or  fiefa  wcro  called  benefiria,  and  a.s  the  ehun  h 
held  and  j^ve  out  a  great  number  of  fiefs, 
while  it  recognized  no  eodealastlcal  propertjr 
as  allodial  in  (be  eecubur  eenae  of  the  woid, 
the  now  genern!  aooeptatioii  tA  the  word  bene- 
fice naturally  .i^rew  up.  Aoootdinir  to  cnnon 
law.  a  benefice  should  be  eetaMMied  by  episco- 
pal auth'iriry.  tmvi-  some  .Kiiiritiial  work  eon- 
nected  with  it.  be  c<>iiferre<l  hy  an  ecelcNliistical 
person  on  a  clerk  who  ha.s  at  least  r- ceived 
th<!  tonsure,  and  for  life.  etc.  .Xceordin;?  as 
thesL'  and  utiu  r  f  onditions  arc  fully  complied 
witli  or  not,  tH  aeti( res  nn'  called  Himple,  when 
iiiv '  i  .itii^  no  other  duty  than  R4-rvirc  in  the 
publto  otflces  of  the  church,  or  dovble,  when 
Mving  the  care  of  souls  connected  with  them  ; 
m^oTt  wlien  ciring  a  certain  rank,  or  mtnor. 
whan  confonng  no  mnk  ;  reffular,  when  held 
bjr  a  parsoo  duly  qualified  to  perform  its  du- 
tiea,  Oftemtar,  when  given  to  a  larman,  that 
be  may  enjoy  the  revenue,  etc.  The  nmnner 
of  appointtni'nt  was  and  is  very  dilTi-re!  t. 
Somerimi  s  it  takes  plaee  by  ;m  election  by  the 
chapter,   followed  liy  a  cotdirniation  by  the 

iiope  or  the  pni;>i  r  aiilhority  ;  sometimes  it 
ovoWes  a  uominatioa,  prbacotation,  etc.. 


which  terms  are   explained  in  their  due 

Jtlace.s. 

Beneficence,  Benevolence.  Tlie  former 
is  the  pnictia'of  doing  good  to  men  ;  the  latter 
is  the  deciro  of  so  doine^  The  objects  of  both 
are  all  who  are  witk^  the  sphere  of  our  adka 
or  influence.  The  neaiw  of  lienefloenoe  MO 
u>ni|x)ral  supplies  (Gal.  vi.  I) ;  prajCT  (Jaa.  T. 
16) :  sTmpalhy  (Rom.  xli.  IS) ;  leadilog  and 
admonition  (Col.  iii.  16).  The  obtigatlonB  to 
it  ari.s«>  from  our  common  oripin  and  mutual 
relations  ;  Ihi-  pn^eept  of  Scripture  ;  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  ;  the  reM'mblance  to  (Jod  thtw 
attained  ;  and  the  pleasure  it  affords.  (See 
Buck.  ThetA.  J>iet.)  0. 

Benefit  of  Oleigy.   8e<>  Clkrot. 

Bang^-«1,  Johann  Albrecht,  D.D.  (Tfibin* 
Ren.  17.->1),  Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  Win- 
nendcn,  WUrlemlKrg,  June  24.  1G«7  ;  d.  ut 
Stuttgart,  Nov.  2,  lTr)2.  lie  studied  at  l  iiLin- 
gen  ;  became  tutor  there.  1708  ;  piufi  s.s<ir  in 
the  well-attended  theological  seminary  ut  1)<  n« 
kendorf,  1713 ;  pmjitt  at  Herbrethlingen, 
1741  ;  in  1749  prdlat  and  consiittorialratn  oi 
Alpirsbech.  with  rutsideuce  at  Stuttgart.  Uia 
A)tparattt$  Cnti<yu»,  17S4,  to  determine  the 
true  text  of  the  New  TeetaBeDl,waBawork 
of  greet  lalior  in  collation,  and  is  the  starting- 
point  of  modern  New  Testament  textual  criti- 
cism, lie  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
canon.  "The  nmre  diitieult  reading  is  to  Iw 
prefem'<l."  ills  Ixst  known  work  wiw  his 
Gnomon  (Tubingen,  1742  ;  Kn^:.  by  M. 

H.  Vincent  antl  C.  T.  U  wis.  Philadelphia, 
18C2).  lie  WU.S  the  father  of  modern  Preniil- 
lenarianisni,  and  reckoned  that  in  18^6  the 
Lord  would  come  again.  (Cf.  his  Ktkldrt* 
Offcnbarung  Ut.  Johannit,  1740 ;  lasit  od., 
1876  ;  Ordo  temporum,  1741.)  lie  also  wrote 
xome  lamilhir  (ierman  hymns.  (See  life  hj 
J.  C.  F.  Bnrk ;  orig.  Stuttgart.  18S1 :  Eng. 
trans.,  London.  1837 ;  best  1}jr  O.  Wichter, 
Stuttgart,  IStlo.) 

Ben-ha  -dad  (•on=worHhipi)er,  of  HBda/f= 
the  sun),  the  name  of  three  Syrian  kings.  Tho 
tlrsi  was  hired  by  Asa  to*  make  war  upoo 
Boasha.  King  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xv.  18).  The 
second  was  his  son,  who  made  war  on  Ahah, 
besiesed  Jehafwa  la  Samaria,  when  sick  «0B« 
suited  EHjah  as  to  the  issue,  and  was  nseaiei- 
natcd  by  Hazsel  (2  Kings  vi.-viii.).  The  third 
was  th(<  son  of  Ilazael,  who  lost  all  his  father 
had  gained,  llisovt  rthrow  was  pcedloled  bf 
Aiuos  (2  Kings  xiL,  Amos  i.  4).  0. 


Beii()aBiin  of  Tudela,  a  learned  Jewish  rabU 
of  tho  12th  century,  author  of  an  itinerary  de- 
scribing a  large  part  of  Asia,  to  th  •  frontiers  nf 
China.  It  haslwen  translatetl  into  English  by 
Asher,  and  published  in  London,  1840.  F. 

Be—ff,  bishop  of  Meissen ;  b.  near  Ooslar, 
ST  m.  8.0.  of  Hildeebdin.  HanoTer,  1010 ;  d. 

at  Meissen,  15  m.  n.w.  of  Dresden,  Saxony. 
June  16,  1 106.  Made  bishop  in  1()«6  or  1067  ; 
though  pi-nMinally  friendly  to  Henry  IV.,  ho 
got  entangled  in  the  Saxon  instirrertion,  and 
after  Ihe  death  of  Gregory  Vll.  wa.s  deposed. 
He  was  ^ubsecpiently  reinstated  (1088),  and 
busied  himself  in  the  OOOVCnUMOf  tiM  heai> 
tiiea  of  his  diooeee.  F. 
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J  Rt  Ron.  and  Host  Key.  Bdwurd 
WhiU,  T).I).  (CambridRc.  18«7).  D.C.L.  (Ox 
ford,  18»4),  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  primate  of  all  Englnnd,  and  Metropol- 
Han  ;  b,  n -ar  Birrainfi;hain,  July  14,  1829  ; 
gradunti'd  IV  A.  nt  ('ambridi^e  (wnior  optimi- 
and  firsi  (  Iii.s.s  classical  tripos),  1H52  ;  became 
gioljitaiit  tuuNtt-r  at  Hu<:hv,  1853  :  tin<t  head 
master  of  Wellington  Coliege,  1H59  ;  chan«»l- 
lor  and  canon  of  Lincoln,  1872  ;  bisliop  of 
Tnuro.  1877 ;  tranalated  to  Canterbmy,  1882. 
Ha  luM  iHnad  aovcral  vdniim  of  muiuods. 

Bentlsy,  Richard,  rXD.  (Cnmbridffo,  1696). 
Bible  critic  and  cl;L-;si(al  scliolar  ;  b.  at  Old 
ton,  Yorkshire,  Ens:..  Jan.  27,  1662  :  d.  at 
Cambri  Uc  Julv  14.  1713.  He  wa.s  «?<lucatc<l 
at  Ciinibriiltr.-,  "1670-^*0  ;  from  1683-95  \\m 
in  Bishop  Stillinirtlcct'.s  family  as  tutor  and 
a.<«  chaplain  ;  Ix'Ciime  rovul  librarian  and 
F.R.S..  1694;  inaiiUir  ot  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge,  1700 ;  aod  Kfrfua  profenor  of 
diTiai^,  1717.  His  estiaoidinaiy  dmical 
attainmeota  and  bis  critical  aeamen  came  out 
in  hU  UiUr  to  Mill  (16011  and  DimertatioH 
upon  ihf  Epittlft  of  Pfiilnriii  (1 687).  and  hU  e<li- 
ti  Ml  of  various  aiitiiorr",  and  his  thonloi^icnl  and 
philosophic-al  in  his  B.n  li!  lectures,  entitled  ,t 
OoHfittaUon  of  Atl^/ism  (169.S),  particularly 
noticeable  for  their  use  of  Newton's  discov- 
eries, then  almost  unknown  in  the  defena*  of 
Chmtianity.  In  1720  he  IshuckI  a  proiMml  for 
ao  edition  of  the  Greek  and  L^tin  Testament, 
and  aotMnitted  tha  hut  chapter  of  Revehition 
Ib  Oradc  and  Latin  aa  a  spedmeo.  His  idea 
WW  tocOMtrect  a  taxi  out  of  the  moat  andent 
Chede  and  Lada  texts  compaivd  w!(h  the 
principal  ancient  versions  ami  the  quotations 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  lirst  5  centuries.  Al- 
thouijh  the  scheme  was  never  carried  out.  to 
him  i.s  due  lh<'  credit  of  di.s<;ovcrin>?  tlje  true 
principle.  (S.  i-  A  A.  P^llis.  TkntUii  e)itt>;t 
taera,  Cambridge.  1862,  and  his  biography  by 
B.  GL  Jcbb.  London.  1882.) 

Ihm  of  Toiii%  b.  at  Toon  aarljr 
la  tlw  11th  century ;  d.  oa  the  nd^borlng 

islaad  of  St.  Cbsme,  1088 ;  was  a  brilliant 
acdiolar  and  heiid  of  the  cathedral  school  at 
IVmn.  ills  in>  tlnHls  of  study  had  always 
been  independent,  uml  he  arrived  at  the  cou- 
cluxion  that  tiie  ilm  trirve  nf  l'a.s(  hasiu.M  lliul- 
bertus,  that  the  bretul  ami  wine  of  the  sacra- 
ment are  ( lian!;i'«i  to  their  substance  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  l^rd,  while  retain- 
ing the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine,  was  with 
out  sufTlcient  authority.  He  taught  that  the 
undivided  Christ  is  spiritually  present  and  is 
leoelved  by  faitb.  CUadiMUy  bis  benay  be* 
caoia  known,  and  ha  was  tnade  to  pass  tbroaab 
one  ecclesiastical  trial  after  another.  Hilm- 
brand,  before  and  after  his  elevation  to  the 
papai^,  tried  to  shield  him.  and  was  probablv 
of  thesamc  opinion  ;  but  ultimately  preferre<l, 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  thn)ugh  his  own 
schemes,  to  let  BL'reiiijiinus  fall,  and  he  was 
finally  condemned  at  a  .synotl  in  Honu'.  1079. 
(Bee  bis  book  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  De  taera 
tttna,  ed.  ViMdier,  Bertin.  18B4.)  P. 

Berlngton,  Joieph,  EiiL:li.^h  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  in  Sliropshire,  174t>;  d.  at  Iiueklan<l, 
B<Tk-*liire,  Dec.  1,  lt<27.    He  received  liis  ei  - 

clcsiasiical  education  at  bt.  Ooier  CoUege, 


France,  and  ezerdsed  priestly  fUncttona  In 

tiiat  country  for  a  few  years.  On  his  return 
he  wa.s  appointed  to  various  charj^es.  but  his 
liberality,  his  rnf-tiom  in  s|h'<h:1i,  his  criticisms 
of  Itoman  Catliolic  (1(k  trine.  an<l  his  friend- 
ships; witli  Protestants  stcKxl  in  the  way  of  his 
aflvanoement  and  laid  him  o^x-n  to  suspicion. 
Ho  was  indeed  twice  suspendetl  and  called 
upon  to  retract  his  "errors,"  which  he  did, 
and  then  reAs.serted  them.  He  wrote  many 
works,  of  which  the  principal  are  Tht  Hittorfi 
of  the  lita  efAbtSBard  ontf  Bdoita, . . .  wUK 
tfuir  Genniius  Lettm  (tnou.),  Bkmlngfaam, 
1787  :  2d  ed.,  1788 ;  JTeiMtn of  OrmoH» Ptji^ 
znni  (trans.).  l^)ndon,  1793  :  2d  ed,,  1813  ;  The 
Faith  of  CnthttUcK  (with  John  Ivirk),  181»  ;  8d 
etl.,  lK-i6,  8  vols,  :  A  UUmrtf  fSiktrif  tf«k$ 
JUiddU  Aff*.  1K14  ;  3d  cd.,  1883. 

Beilnloy,  George,  D.D.  (Trhiify  College, 
Dublin,  1721),  Cburcb  of  England;  b.  at 
Dryscrt  Caistle.  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
March  12,  1684-8.') ;  d.  at  Oxford'.  Enpland, 
Jan.  14,  1733.  He  wa.->  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  Dublin  ;  iH  catue  a  fclinw,  ]  707  ;  di- 
vinity and  senior  Greek  leetun  r,  1721  ;  also 
Hebrew  lecturer,  1722  ;  dwui  of  Derry,  1722, 
in  the  latter  year  he  began  his  active  caovan 
to  secure  funds  to  start  a  college  in  the  Bei^ 
mudas  for  the  education  of  missionaries  to 
America  ;  but  failing,  he  set  sail  himself  for 
A.raaria»  and  landed  at  Newport.  R.  1»  Jan., 
1729.  There  he  raoudned  tin  1781.  In  11M 
he  became  bishop  of  Cloyne,  Ireland,  and 
lived  there  18  years.  He  advocated  two  ex- 
traordinary theories  :  first,  that  tar-wiiter  i.s  a 
sp«'citic  for  chronic  disorders  of  all  kinds  ;  atul, 
se<-ond.  that  "  the  iniinetliatc  objects  of  the 
mind  in  thinkinj;;  do  not  represent  smuethiug 
outside  of  111.'  mind,  hut  con«tilute  the  whole 
world  of  reality,  which  thus  exists  in  minds 
alone."  Hence  there  i.s  no  external  world. 
The  philasophical  «>yKtcm  which  he  foiwdedia 
know 0  as Uui verbal  I mnuiterialism ( Idealumor 
Phenomwnaliitm).  Ue  tauxht  that  "  ideas  an 
whatever  is  percefved,  and  these  are  the  only 
realities  ;  that  these  realities  exist  only  so  far 
as  they  are  perceived — that  our  higher  knowl- 
ed;;e  of  thcs<:  ideas  or  realities  only  resjiects 
their  relations  to  one  antither  or  what  they  sig- 
nify. The  possibility  of  any  permanent  rela- 
tions or  signillcatit)u  in  tlie.se  iduLs  is  provided 
by  supposing  that  God  is  the  permanent  up- 
holder of  these  ideas.  What  seems,  or  is  taken 
to  be,  the  material  universe  is  simply  the 
manifested  ideas  of  God."  Ueberweg.'iZi«/. 
Pktt.,  ii..  884.  (See  his  compkto  works  [of 
which  the  cliief  are  Akipfmm.  or  The  iRmiU 
ThUoeopher ;  Thftiry  of  Vuion  ;  f%e  Prinet- 
pU^'f  I  I II  nu  in  Knowledge],  cd.  by  A.  C.  Fraser, 
Oxforti,  1871.  4  vols,  j^vol.  iv.  is  the  biog- 
raph\  ].  See  also  Fra.s<!r's  monoj^raph,  Edin- 
hur^'li  and  Philadelphia,  1881,  au<i  discourse 
by  \oah  Porter.  New  York,  1885.) 

Bedeburg  Bibla^  Tha^  a  translation  made 
by  an  anonymous  company  of  pietists,  which 
appealed  at  Berleburg.  Gwmany,  1726-tt^  ia 
8  Tok..  distingnlsbed  by  Ita  chiKaatio  and  lheo> 
sopliical  remarks,  and  its  qootatloos  fhHB  the 
works  of  earlier  mystics. 

Bern,  Disputation  of,  Ix  tween  Zwiiii/li  and 
othur  tiwiss  Uefonners  aod  the  Komaa  Catho- 
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lioi.  lasted  from  Jut.  7  to  S6. 1538,  uid  waa 

ba-sf^i  upon  the  Ten  The»es  which  Zwiugli  hnd 
pul)lUhc<l,  iu  which  was  prw<ent«l  the  Ite- 
iurmc<i  faith  uivon  such  jxn'iils  ji.h  (he  ilottrine 
of  C^liri^t  tlic  oiilv  ht'iiil  of  the  cliurt  h,  the 
Atoiii-nii'iit,  l!u'  Hucharisi,  etc.  'I'tic  I'rotc's- 
timtrt  Iml  Sit  (lc<  i(l»'<ily  thi-  Ix  tli  r  of  llic  sircu- 
nieul,  that  tlic  result  of  the  disputiilir)u  was 
the  alliance  uf  Bern  Zurich  ajui  Basel  on  the 
imi>\H  uf  the  Reformed  faith.  (Cf.  Sdiaff. 
Creeds,  i.,  364  sqq.) 

Barnard,  St.   Sco  Olivktanh. 

Barnard  of  OlalrTaiDE,  a  gmA  Must  and 

eoelcsiaHtit  nl  leader  ;  b.  al  Foutaiue,  20  m.  n.e. 
of  Dijon,  COte-d'Or,  Fniiii.-.  in  KHM  ;  d  at 
C'lairvaux.  depftrtnimt  of  Anbc,  m.  s  r. 
of  I'ariM.  Auir.  2*).  1  !.">;{.  A  nicmlxT  of  a  no- 
b!t'  family,  he  would  nntundly  liiivo  t>inif-d 
towanl  tlio  pursuit  of  arms,  but  from  hLs 
youth  he  was  marked  by  a  solitary  dispo- 
Bition,  aud  by  a  preference  for  reliKfotig  con- 
templation. At  Hchool  he  distlngutehed  him- 
aelf  by  his  re«djr  muflterj  of  th«  aabJectR 
taucM.  and  Us  brothers  sought  to  hold  him 
to  the  life  of  «  acbolar.  Butlie  inclined  more 
And  more  to  tlie  monaatle  life,  and  at  hut,  un- 
diT  the  itithunce  of  the  kuowledi^e  that  his 
lu  Mhir  had  early  consecrati-d  him  to  it,  he 
vowetl  to  enter  up<m  it,  which  he  did  at  the  age 
of  2*2.  He  Wii>i  ntlractcil  by  the  reputation  of 
Citeaux  for  ri;:iil  diM  iplino,  and  entered  tlierc 
with  30  compaidons  in  He  gave  him- 

aelf  to  every  form  of  servine  with  the  greatest 
coDScieotiouaneMB,  and  soon  became  famous 
both  in  the  mauuaery  and  out  of  it,  so  that 
new  memben  were  attracted  thither.  Citeaux 
became  too  stnicht  fbr  the  mnltitude,  and  the 
plah  was  formed  to  found  »  monastic  colony, 
over  which  Bernard  was  aet  aa  ablxn.  With 
his  compjinions  he  wandered  out  in  !*earrh  of 
some  wild  and  desolate  s{X)f ,  whieli  thiy  found 
at  (  lairvaux.  in  nortliweslmi  iJurunindy, 
where  they  estalilishcd  tlnniHilvrs  (1115). 
The  hardships  of  the  i  arly  liuy-.  wire  Lrrtal, 
but  the  example  of  li<  rti,ird  su.-'tained  them 
in  all  their  sufferinpi,  !«inee  in  tn-lf.denial  and 
aelf-inflicted  mortitlcations  he  .surpa&sed  them 
•11.  Biasp  leemed  waste  of  time,  food  indul- 
gence ;  dar  and  night  he  stood  absorbod  in 

Erayer.  till  Us  HmM  swelled  beneath  him. 
[is  health  eave  way. 

But  amlcT  all  these  anxterities  Bernard  liad 

also  pursued  truly  siiiritual  ('.xorcis<'s.  His 
Bible  was  his  coii^tmil  (  omjianitm.  and  he  uc 
quired  a  knowlwij;e  of  it  which  ap|M  ars  ujKin 
every  jnigc  of  hi.s  writings.  His  system  of 
thought,  creatwi  under  these  circumslanees 
and  animated  by  his  intense  longing  for  spir- 
itual communion  with  God,  was  mystical,  but 
niixlcniti  il  by  tlw  sound  practical  sense  for 
wliii  ii.  with  all  Us  othiv  tnlta,  Beraard  was 
distiouuishod. 

Such  a  man  could  not  nmaln  limited  to  the 
narrow  sphere  of  a  single  monastery,  and  »oon 
be  was  arawn  into  a  general  activity  which 
lasted  a4  long  as  bis  life.  In  112^  hr  dr.  w  up 
tlie  rule  for  the  new  ortler  of  Knii^lits  Ti  in- 
plars.  His  sw-rvices  as  a  pnwher  were  in  de- 
mand foT  many  purixist-s,  and  he  deveiop'd 
that  111  ry  L-lo<iueuce  witii  wliicli  at  a  later  oatc 
lie  ruust-U  France  and  Uermany  to  the  second 


cmsade  (1144).  Ths  flntt  great  public  woik 

performed  by  him  was  his  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  lnn<Kvnt  II..  when  tliere  liad  been 
.set  up  against  hitn  an  nnii-jiopc,  Anaclctus  II. 
Uerpanl  gained  the  adlien  nce  of  the  French 
clergy  at  Kstampes,  won  Henry  I.  of  P^ngland 
bv  a  })ersonal  visit,  brought  over  IiOtbain»  of 
dennany.  induced  even  some  of  the  Italian 
follo'vers  of  i\jiacletu8  to  forsake  him,  and 
finally  xiw  Innocent  established  in  Rome  ia 
1138.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  fehh  of  tbeOhuroh.  The 
twidiingB  ot  Abetod  dm  the  aft.),  wUeh  were 
as  ratmnalistie  and  critfca]  as  Bernard's  were 
orthodox  and  mystical,  seemed  to  demand  re- 
fislanec.  B<'rnani  met  liiin.  thougli  with  re- 
liK  tani  e,  at  a  syninl  at  S<'iis  ( 1 140),  but  Abelard 
apiwalcd  without  di.Hcussion  to  Itome.  Arnold 
of  Urcficia  wius  another  whom  ho  felt  called 
upon  to  opiHwe  strenuously.  He  went  to 
Toulouse  iu  1147  to  put  an'end  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cathari  (see  llie  art.),  but  in  vain. 
A  council  was  held  at  Rlieims  in  114^  against 
these  and  other  heretical  moTemeols  at  which 
ho  was  present.  But  exoaaaive  labcn  had 
already  undermined  Ua  constitution,  and  ho 
was  grievously  sick.  He  summoned  Btrengtjh 
in  1163  to  journey  to  the  Mosel,  where  he  rec- 
onciled two  quarrelling  counts  ;  but  tliis  dune, 
he  was  exhausted  and  was  irlud  to  die.  He 
wascanonizod  in  117.1.  (.S<s'  lives  by  iSeander 
[Berlin.  1813  ;  M  IHfSo  ;  Eng.  trans..  Lon- 
don, 1H4H]  ;  Mori.son  [London,  1WJ3  ;  2d  ed., 
1K77|  ;  JilltTt-r  [.MUnster,  vol.  i.,  18*«J1  ;  Ber- 
nard s  works  in  orig.  Lat.,  best  ed.,  Mubilloo. 
in  Migne,  J'at.  (  LXXXII.-CLXXXV.  ; 
Eng.  trans,  by  S.  J.  liMa»,J4ft4uul  W«rkt  «t 
St.  Btnari,  AUot  ^  (HmSmm,  hoaHm. 
lHfi9,  8<i.)  F. 

Bernard  of  Clugny  (or  de  Morlalz),  the 

author  of  the  poem  on  OmUimpt  fvr  tht 
World  J  b.  in  England,  or  mora  piobaUjr  in 
>Iurhu!(Val  Morienne),  France ;  became  prior 
at  Clogi^  and  d.  In  that  mooaaleiy,  about 
1140,  at  an  advaneod  ago.  Hb  Carmtn  4t 
eontemptu  mundi,  dedicated  to  his  abbot,  Pe- 
trus  Mauritius  (1122-57).  and  often  publi.sln-d 
(Basf  I.  I.'mT  :  Un  nn  n,  1597;  Kastock,  1610; 
Uinteln.  Itl26  ;  l.ilMclnirg.  ItWO).  is  written  in 
leonine  verses,  so  ditlieult  to  <:oni]>o.-.,'  <-on- 
secutively  that  the  author  claimeii  to  have 
been  cnablwi  to  do  it  by  special  inspiration. 
Parts  of  it  are  very  fatniliar  through  trans- 
lations bv  J.  M.  Neale.  7' fit  li/iytfim  of  It.  de 
M.  .  .  on  the  (JeUMtud  CowUry. London,  1859 ; 
7th  ed..  1»6«  ;  and  S.  W.  Duffleld,  Tktikav- 
enif  Lani,  New  York.  im.  iXSt.  8.  W. 
DofBeld.  LaUn  Oimn  VFiiUn  [ed.  R.  & 
Thompson],  New  York,  1«91  ) 

Bernard  of  Mentoae  (or  Menthon),  founder 
of  the  famous  hospices ;  b.  iu  his  father'a 
castle  at  Meatone,  Um«  e  jue.  of  Kice,  France, 
988  ;  d.  at  Xovara,  80  m.  w.  of  Mifain.  Italy, 

.Tune  18, 1(107.  Monk  and  arofadeacou  at  Aa-^ta, 
49  m.  n.n.w.  of  Turin,  Italy,  he  found  the 
j)iuvs  now  bearing  his  name  infested  l  y  rob- 
Im  ts.  To  defend  Ihe  traveller  from  tlie>e  and 
irovide  for  his  aafny  in  tlie  stcinns  of  winter, 
le  ereeu-d  and  sustained  two  luispiceti  in  neigh- 
i)oring  mountain pamm.  (IJfbl^L.  Butgener, 
Luxem.  IbSO.)  F. 
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of  Toledo,  made  nrchhishop  and 
primate  of  Spain  in  1087,  performed  great  ser- 
vice in  laiking  tlie  nystem  of  Gregory  VII. 
and  the  Honuw  ecclesiastical  custonu  supreme 
InSptlik  F. 

Bernard,  Olauda,  Roman  Catholic,  called 
the  "Poor  PritHi  :"  b.  at  Dijon,  iK-c.  28. 

,  ill  l  arly  life  was  ilLssiitalcd,  Imt  on  eon- 
Tcrsioii  Ih H  Hiiiii  !tn  iv<<etic  prii-st  in  i'ari.s  und 
di  votcil  hiiiiM-lf  vviili  i  xtniordinarv  diiigi  iici- 
to  tilt!  rt'ligi;)iirt  care  of  tlic  poor,  living  him.self 
In  voluntary  povprtv  until  bia  death,  March 
«i,  mi.  Oi«e  Ilia  lifo  i>y  Lempweiir,  Paris, 
1106.) 

Bernardln  of  Siena,  St,  Tloinnn  Catholic  ; 
b.  at  Massa  Marititna,  '^i  m.  s.w.  of  Siena, 
Italy,  Sept.  8.  V.iSk) ;  entere*!  the  Franciscan 
^Order,  14Ud ;  b«H:<uui!  m  vicar-general,  14<i7  : 
CMnried  thlOUgh  ntauy  reforms  ;  d.  at  Aquila, 
06  tt.  o.e.  of  Rome,  May  80.  1444.  He 
pmdwd  all  over  Italy  to  great  orowds  and 
Wbk  VOOderf  ul  sucrfws.  He  WM  ouDoised, 
14B0 ;  his  day  in  May  20.  (See  hb  writiiin, 
Yealoe,  1745,  4  voU.  [uncritical  ed.],  and  bis 
btoj^phy  by  J.  P.  TousHaint,  Regensburg, 

BemardioM.   Sec  Cistkrciajts. 

Ber-ni  -ce  (firinffiHg  virion/),  eldest  daughter 
of  Hcroil  Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xxv.  13,  28  ;  xxvl. 
HO).  8hc  WAS  tirst  married  to  her  uncle  Ilerod, 
Kuig  of  Chalcis.  and  after  his  death  married 
"Pokmoa.  King  of  Cilicia.  Th'u  union  did 
not  lust  long,  and  she  went  to  live  with  her 
braiher.  Acripaa  II.,  and  aflerwmcd  became 
(he  ndatreae  of  ympmm  and  tbea  of  Titus. 
8hc  was  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  am- 
bitious, but  without  even  the  semblance  of 

C. 


Berno.    See  firoxT. 

Berquin  (IhT-kiin),  Iiouia  de,  nobleman,  one 
of  the  tlrst  martyrs  of  tlie  Reformation  in 
France  ;  b.  at  Passy,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  1490  ; 
for  writing  and  translating  books  in  behalf  of 
leligioua  reformed  persecuted  fety  FarUameDt 
ia  1528 :  he  escaped  by  inlerfiMitloa  of  Ibe 
Ung.  but  jMtsiMing  in  hie  cotuae,  be  was  exe- 
ootad  fai  Paris.  April  17.  1539.  (CL  Baird, 
jBum  ofth4f  IluffuewU. !.,  128  aqg.) 

Berretta.    See  Birctta. 

Berruyer  (bji  rU  e-a),  Joseph  I«aac,  French 
Jesuit;  Ij.  at  K.njen,  Nov,  7,  HWl  ;  d.  iu 
Paris,  Feb.  IH,  Hott.  He  conwived  tlic  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  popularizing  Bible  lu.story 
by  rewriting  it  in  French  as  a  ronianee  in  tlie 
taate  of  the  time  {lIi*toire  du  P<  aj'(<  ih  Jju  u  ). 
But  In  carrying  out  this  idea  be  introduced  so 
much  matter  which  wa«  heretical,  inaccurate, 
nbilMdlog,  Uaapbemoos,  and  even  ob<<oene, 
that  bis  book  was  eeclesiaflticnily  condemned. 
It  vrn.%,  perhaps  In  cnnst  qiicni  r.  vi  rr  popular  ; 
many  editions  were  di  niniidril  in  Fnm  b.  juid 
translations  were  made  into  ftiiliaii,  S]iinisli. 
Polish,  and  (5«-nn!in.  It  is  even  now  reprinti  d. 
Rut  the  more  .sciitnialons  passages  have  K-en 
removiMi.  It  remains,  however,  in  style  and 
spirit  the  si\mp.  This  is  its  Inbliogfaphical 
lustory :  flut'iire  dn  I'tupU  de  Diru.tnX  part, 
on  the  Old  TealaoMnt,  nria,  1738^7  vol*,  (put 


on  the  Index,  1734) ;  Rccond  part,  on  the  Gos- 
IK'ls,  The  Hague  (Paris),  1703,  4  vnN.  (put  on 
the  Index,  IT.m)  ;  third  part,  on  tin  Kiii-lles, 
The  Hague  (Lyons),  1757,  2  vols,  (couilemned 

by  the  pop<-.  'i75H) ;  n.e.  of  lataiidSd  parto» 

Besan9on  (Is.'W*).  lo  vols. 

Bersler  (ber-se-a),  Bngene  Arthur  Fran, 
coifl,  liefonned  Church  of  France  ;  b.  at 
.Morges,  near  Geneva,  Feb.  5.  IKJl  ;  htu<iiid 
theology  in  Geneva,  GOttingen,  and  llullc  ; 
pa.stor  in  Paris,  WTtl* .  d.  there,  Nov.  10,  imi. 
His  scrmoiM  have  been  translated  into  English, 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Ruaiian.  Hia 
historical  writings  embrace  IIi*t"ir»  4u  Sfmdt 
de  187S, Paris,  1872, 2 voU. ;  OoUgngamnt tm 
guarrm  de  BeUgim,  18M ;  ltd  ed.,  1686  j  Eag. 
trans.,  OoUfng,  London,  1886 ;  La  JiStoM' 
tion.  1886. 

BerthoM,  founder  of  the  Cabhiutm 

(q.v.). 

Barthold  (iHT'  tolt,  properly  Plrstlnppt'),  of 
Chiem  See  ;  b.  at  Snlzbiirg,  1-18.")  ;  d.  at  Saal- 
felden,  28  m.  s.s.w.  of  Sal/I)iir:r.  .luly  19. 
IMS.  He  became  bishop  of  ( 'bit  in  See,  tho 
name  of  a  lalte  48  m.  s.e.  of  Munich,  1508; 
resigned  his  aee,  1885,  soon  after  tlie  appear- 
ance of  bis  anonymoualy  iaaiud  Qtuu  teaM^ 
(Landshut,  1524),  in  whidi  he  demanded  %  re- 
form of  the  church  by  the  chiuch  itself,  and 
set  forth  unsparingly  the  corruptions  which 
should  Ik- removed.  But  in  bis  T,,r/^r/„  Thr- 
»i"ff*'y  (Munich.  1528)  he  defendeil  tin'  ]{omau 
Church  against  the  Reformers,  and  retracted 
some  of  his  charges.  (For  life,  sec  e<l.  of  the 
Tetrt»ehe  TImlagtg,  by  W.  Retthmeier,  Xn« 
nich.  ia')2  ) 

Berthold,  apostle  of  Idvonia,  after  serving 
as  abl>ot  of  llie  Cisten  ian  inonu.sti  ry  of  Loli- 
kum,  in  Hannovi  r,  North  (nrnianv.  was  or- 
daim-il  about  1196  as  siiew.ssor  of  Meiiilmrd, 
bi.-*hon  of  Livonia.  .\t  tirst  he  wa.s  kindly  re- 
ceiveil  by  that  wild  people,  but  their  mood 
changed,  and  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  In 
1108  be  returned  at  the  head  of  an  armed  boat 
and  attempted  to  compel  them  to  embtaoa 
Cbristianity.  They  \igoroas1y  rcdbted,  and 
in  «  battle  at  Riga  be  vaa  killed,  July  84. 

Barthold  of  Ratisbon  (Regensburg),  fa- 
mous preacher;  b.  at  It;Uisbou  about  1230; 
(1.  there,  Dec.  13, 1272.  He  entered  the  j^an- 
dscan  order  about  1240  ;  labored  in  BatlrigM 
until  1880,  when  be  began  those  wonderfbl 
prejiching  journeys,  like  those  of  a  modern 
evangelist,  through  parts  of  Gennany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Aiistrin  Tlionsnnds  everywhere 
tlocke<l  to  hear  bini,  and  the  iinpreK-sion  left  by 
liLs  earne-st  wonls  must  have  been  threat.  Tlie 
sermons  which  have  eoine  down  to  us  are 
anions  the  Im-sI  extant.  Best  ed.  PfeilTer  and 
tttrobl.  Wien,  1862-80. 2  vob.  (See  his  Ufe  by 
Karl  Unkel.  CMogne.  1888.) 

Bertram.    See  llATKANtM  s. 

Beryl,  the  name  of  a  precious  stone,  the 
(Ir^t  in  tlie  fourth  n>w  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (£x.  xxviii.  20).  and  th<>  (ighth 
foundatkm  of  the  holy  Jerusalem  (R<  v.  xxi. 
20},  ooronionly  auppclaed  to  be  the  modem 
yuloirtopai.  O.  ' 
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M(nropcrljr  BuUioa), 
Cslbolic;  b.  •tTrcbizood,  Aiiiatic 
Tvriuj,  1395 ;  d.  at  RaTenna,  Italy.  Not.  18. 
1479.     He  was  brought  up  in  the  Gm>k 

Churrh  ;  c^lucatod  in  Constantinopk-  ;  entered 
the  liuniliaii  order,  \42H,  when  he  tfM)k  Uie  mo- 
nai^ticname  Hfssnriitn.  He  iM-rairiL'  archbishop 
of  Nlr:pft,  14S7  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Kemirn- 
Floreiici'  conneil,  1438  ;  an<l  laboreti  Riicr("^> 
fully  in  behalf  of  the  (shorl-llved)  tinion  lie- 
twwn  the  Greek  and  Latin  churchcB.  For 
the  latter  aervioe  tktepi^  made  him  a  cardi- 
nal, 1489,  and  lie  MMeforth  IivmI  In  Italv. 
He  did  miuOi  to  OTomote  the  etiu^  of  Oteeic : 
made  Latin  tntimtloH  of  Chwek  anthoni,  and 
oollected  Qntk  ue*.  He  also  was  energedc 
1b  Irrlnar  to  ronse  tlie  Christians  of  Germany, 
Italy,  am!  Franee  to  a  crusade  npainst  the 
Turks.  (Sec  hia  life  by  llcuri  Vast,  i'aria, 
187H.  ati.l  liis  works  in  Migne^  AL  Gr. 
CLXI.,  1-746.) 

Beth-ab'-a-rah  (hounf  of  the  ford),  the  |)lacc 
on  the  .Ionian  wIutc  our  T.ord  was  bapli/.cd 
(John  i.  28) ;  but  1{(  vised  Version  reads 
"Bethany,"  an  obscure  villiice  in  P't:i'h.  imt 
to  be  cooiouaded  with  that  nu;mioucd  be- 
low. C. 


'  (hmitf  of  mi»ery),  a  vlllajre  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Olivet,  15  f«rlon>p«  (I4  to 
2  m.)  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  IH),  nanaxl  11 
timi  s  in  ihc  irospols.  the  home  of  Man'  and 
Manila,  now  n  little  Anib  hamkl  CalM  «(• 
Atiriyt  fi,  "  place  of  Lazamis. "  C. 

Beth'-el  {houte  of  Gtxf),  a  town  12  m.  n.  of 
Jenisalem,  visited  by  Al>rahttm  (Geu.  xil.  tS) 
and  by  Jacob,  who  there  had  the  vision  of  the 
liuldt  r  (\xviii.  11-lU),  and  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vii.  18) :  till?  chief  neat  of  the  calf  worship 
(1  Kings  xii.  2tt-Hi).  a  home  of  the  prophets 
(2  Kings  ii.  8),  mcntioDcd  often  iu  the  Okl 
Teatament.  not  at  an  In  the  New.  C. 

^ih-n -dm  (fiotue  of  tnercy),  a  pool  in  Jeru- 
naleni  nt  ur  the  sheep-.^ate  (John  v.  2).  by  triuii- 
tlon  identified  with  the  nRKlern  ISirht  IxntH, 
860  ft.  long.  12t)  ft.  wide,  and  m  ft.  d.-«  p  ;  but 
liobinsou  regards  it  a«  the  same  with  thcin- 
termitteot  Pool  of  the  Virgin,  outside  of  tlw 
dty,  above  tbe  Pool  of  Siloam.  C. 

Beth-Ho'-rcii(A^>v«'0/llleMtMeX  thottame 

of  two  pluce.s,  the  '*  Upiier"  and  the  "  Lower" 
(Joah.  xvi.  8.  5),  h'ing  on  the  opiMisite  sides 
of  a  rough  and  rocky  paM,  12  lu.  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  way  lu  the  sea  coiuil.  Down 
this  pafM  Joshua  drore  the  Amorites  (x.  1-11), 
and  ihniugh  It  Paul  went  by  nif  ht  on  bis  way 
to  Antipatris  (Acts  xxiii.  81).  C. 

Betb'-l»-hem  (hmine  of  bread),  an  old  and 
famous  city,  8  m.  s.  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  rid,ire 
running  east  and  west,  in  a  fertile  region,  and 
hence  called  Epbrath,  fmitful  ((Jen.  x.xxv. 
16),  aSOO  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was  the  burial- 
place  of  Rachel ;  the  home  of  Naomi.  Boaz. 
and  Ruth  (Uiith  i.  19) ;  the  Ufthplare  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12) ;  taken  by  Philistines, 
and  had  a  noted  well  (2  Sam.  .xxiii.  14,  15)  ; 
fortified  by  Heholiottm(2("hron.xi.6);  foretold 
as  ("Inlet's  liirthplace  (.Mi<ah  v.  2)  ;  nropheev 
fuUillctl  (Mat  I.  ii.  1)  ;  visulud  by  the  suephcrdi) 
OiUkeiLlS^lT).  ItiaBOwaBniaUTillaffeof 


about  8000  InhaMlanto.  who  aie  all  Chiistians. 
and  b  known  as  BeiUahm,  "  honae  of  floli.'* 

Tradition  early  pointed  to  a  cave  or  inotto  In 

which  Christ  was  bom.  Over  thU  the  Em- 
press lit  li  na  (  ri  ( ti  (I  the  Church  of  the  Na. 
tivity,  the  oUlcst  in  Chri.>-tendom.  Here  Je- 
rome lived  for  80  years  and  made  his  Latin 
version  t)f  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Vulpnte  ; 
iiTid  here  lialdwin  was  crow ne<i  king  in  1101. 
In  an  irregular  ahaped  eha])el  ))cnealh  the 
church  are  two  recess**,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
inarl)le  slab  on  which  Is  a  silver  star  said  to 
mark  the  exact  spot  of  the  nativity.  A  mile 
awav  him  the  town  is  tiw  so-called  "  phUa 
of  the  shepherds."  The  Latins.  Qteeka,  and 
Armenians  have  separate  convents  haid  fagr.and 
claim  a  Joint  property  in  the  church.  C. 

BetkMeaaltea.  1 .  Designation  of  the  Hua> 
sites,  from  the  name  of  the  Chanel  in  Pvanw 
in  which  Hus  preached,  t.  A  Romaa  Oallio- 

lie  order  founded  in  1680  hj  Peter  of  Bethen- 
court,  a  Franciscan  in  Guatemala,  for  hoq>ital 
and  educational  wrvire.    A  fknwla  aUlllar 

onier  was  founded  in  1668. 

Beth'-pha'-ga  (Junm  of  figi),  •  place  near 
Bethany  on  the  Mount  of  OUrcs,  and  posdUjr 
west  of  it.  Here  tlie  oolt  was  found  for 
Christ's  triomphal entry  into  Jaraiaien  (Vatt. 

xxi.  1).  0. 

Betb-sa'-i-da  {hnutf  of  JUhing),  a  city  of 
Galilee*  north  of  Capernaum  Uohn  zii.  SI, 
Ifatt.  at.  M).  Many  hold  that  thero  were  two 
towns  of  this  name,  one  on  the  west  side  of 
tbe  lake,  the  other  In  ChiulanitLs,  on  the  eastern 
banii  of  the  Jordan  (Luke  ix.  1<i  <  i>ni|>iirfd 
with  Mark  vi.  ATi)  ;  but  others  think  Iheie  was 
but  o!ie,  and  that  it  wa«  built  on  Iwuli  siih  s  of 
the  Jordan,  near  its  entrance  into  the  lake. 
SehatT.  Thn,>„jli  IhbU  Txmi$i  Tilomaon,  IK* 
Laiiil  and  the  Book,  I.e.  C. 

Beth-she'-an  (lunute  of  quitt),  a  city  4  ra. 
w.  of  llie  Jordan,  at  llie  entrance  of  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel.  To  its  walls  the  dead  body  of 
Saul  was  fa»teued  h\  the  I'liili.>-tines  (1  i-art\. 
xxxi.  10).  After  the  captivity  it  waacalk-d  Sey- 
thopdHB,andiBnowlLnownaaAjiMii.  C. 

Beth-she'-mesh  (fofiitf  if  the  ^im).  a  priests* 
city  nlwnit  14  ni.  w  .  of  .lerubaKni  I  Josh. 
.\xi.  noted  as  the  nluee  to  which  the  ark 
was  returned  by  the  rhilisliuts  (1  Sam.  vi. 
12-18),  and  for  the  Imtlle  in  which  Jtli.)ii.sli, 
King  of  Israel,  defeated  and  captured  Ama- 
ziah.  King  of  Judah  ^  mnga  xir.  It).  C. 

Both-n'>U-a  (rirffut  ofjehorah),  the  centre 
of  the  events  narrated  iu  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Judith,  liul  not  elsr  w  ht  rr  iik  ntton(d.  It 
has  never  Ixeu  idenlilied  vith  mi!V  existing 
site.  '  C. 

Bethune,  Qeorge  Waahingtcn,  D.D.  (L'ui- 
versitv  of  Peuu;>ylvania,  1888).  Keformcd 
Dutch ;  b.  in  Jiew  York  City.  March  18. 
1805  :  graduated  at  Dickinson  Collwe,  1818 ; 
studica  at  Princeton  Tlicologlcal  Seminary. 
1823-25  ;  in  the  ministry  of  the  Dutch  Church 
from  1^27,  and  si  rved  in  various  pla<rea 
(Cliunh  on  the  Heights,  Brooklvn,  L.  I.. 
IS.-)!  .59  :  New  York  Citv,  1859-^1);  d.  in 
Florence,  Italy.  April  27, 1803.  He  was  Ismwl 
aanpkrtfoimaiid  pulpit ontor and  aa a  wit; 
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JtHoUr,  New  York,  Itm.  (6ee  liis  Ufu  by  A. 
bTv^  Kcal.  Smm  Toric.  18S7.) 

B«th'-sar  {kou»»  ^nvk),  n  ritv  some  milc« 
north  of  Hebron,  fortitii^ii  hy  lit'liolxmrn  (2 
Chron.  xl.  7),  and  of  scrvi<!e  in  rebuilding 
Jenmlfm  (Neh.  ill.  16).  It  was  fammiH  in 
tlic  wars  (if  tlic  >I;u"cab<fs,  and  called  by 
Jowphuii  "  Uiu  strooKiiSt  place  in  all  Judea.  ' 
It  Is  now  Um  nrinad  vflhfe  AIMtr.  0. 

Beveridge,  William,  D.D.  (Cambridgp, 
1679),  EuglLsli  pn  lute  ;  baptized  at  Burrow, 
Feb.  21,  1636-87;  educated  at  (  uniLriil^re  ; 
becaini;  vicar  of  Yealin^.  Middlewx.  ltttk)-6l  ; 
rector  of  81.  Peter's,  C'ornbill.  Loudon.  1672  ; 
Arcbdaocoa  of  Colchester,  1681  ;  dccliucd  ap- 
poill(Bienk  to  biabopric  of  Batli  and  WcIIh. 
16D1 ;  accepted  Uiolof  St.  Asaph.  1704  ;  d.  in 
Loadkn.  Much  5,  1707-08.  Much  that  he 
wiatoMjograd  great  populMrl|v»  biU  he  is  now 
ranemberad  ducfly  by  his  Pritate  Thovyhtg 
Mjton  Religion,  London,  1709  ;  later  edd. — 
e.g.,  London,  1871,    Hia  worics  have  bocn  re- 

{ Tinted.  c<l.  T.  H.  Hume,  \i-ith  life,  London, 
824,  9  vols.,  and  Oxford,  l«42-48. 

B«yro«t,  B«irut  (Arabir,  pmnotinced  hft- 
root),  Bairut  (Turkish,  pronounced  bl-root). 
tlie  chief  si  aport  town  of  Syria,  on  the  site  of 
the  iiticirnt  iJerytus,  wttletl  br  Phicuiciuns, 
known  to  Greeks  and  Latins.  57  m.  w.n.w. 
of  I)araa.scu!i.  Its  name  in  said  to  come  from 
tlie  Phueaician  Baal  Becrith  (lord  of  veils). 
Its  authentic  history  goes  bade  to  the  2d 
pra-Chriadan  century.  In  41  a.d.  it  vras 
midB  a  Roman  colony.  Ita  aobool  of  Juris- 
prudence, established  fn  theSdceBtuiy,  wa."  fa- 
mous for  several  ccnturieR.  The  flarth<iuakc 
of  551  well-nigh  destroyed  the  city,  but  dur- 
ing the  Crusatles  it  came  airain  into  promi- 
nence. In  the  I7lh  iind  \xih  centuries  the 
Dru^M'S  made  it  their  centre.  Iti  IMIW  popu- 
lation was  only  15,000,  Ini!  in  l^stS  it  was  eMi- 
mated  to  be  90,000.  Its  commerce  is  comnar- 
atively  large,  and  the  town  is  thriving.  It  Is 
the  centre  of  missionary  optTations  in  Syria. 
The  American  Board  began  there  in  1823,  and 
M  Up  Ut  pnia  in  1884.  There  the  entire 
BitMa  waa  timiuilated  by  Ell  Smith  and  Come- 
Uua  Van  Alen  Van  uyck.  into  Arabic,  com- 
pleted 1865.  In  1865  a  high  grade  girls' 
acliool  was  opened,  and  In  lHft6  a  college, 
which  is  a  pn  at  power.  There  are  also  a  the- 
ological .seiniii.iry,  established  1874,  and  a  med- 
Icalschool  in  connection  with  thecolleffc,  and 
a  hospital.  The  miission  pa.sse<l  «>ver  to  the 
Presbyterian  Boanl  in  1870.  The  Pru-ssian 
deaconesses  from  Kaisernwcrth  have  a  hns- 
pl  tid,  orpbanan,  and  girls*  school .  The  BHt- 
ffi  Hgnan  Smub,  founded  by  Mm.  J.  Bnwcn 
ThomiNOD.  wen  started  there  in  1860.  They 
now  number  M  day  atdioob.  The  Boman 
Catholics  have  also  established  themselves 
there,  and  have  floarishing  schools  and  a 
printing  pncea,  and  cany  oaa  vigmtoiw  propa- 
ganda. 

Be^-Hi(deBtee),TlMedere,6wh8  Reformer; 

b.  of  noble  family  at  the  ciustie  of  V<  zeluy.  in 
KlTemoia,  central  France,  Juuu  'H,  IHLH  ;  d.  at 


(knevB,  Oct.  13.  1605.  1  le  imbibed  Prolestont- 
isu»  froni  Wolmar  at  Orleans  and  Hiuirp4i», 
ir)28-^.'> ;  studied  law  at  Orleans,  15:^')  .S»  ; 
lived  a  somewhat  free  life  in  Paris,  enjoying  « 
the  income  of  two  benefices  ;  mingled  in  nigfi 
society,  and  by  his  rather  looae  poems,  JWm* 
nUia  (Paris.  1548),  won  fame  as  tlia  best  Latin 
poet  ol  his  time.  Butin  1548he  waaoooTcrt- 
ed ;  left  for  Geneva  and  open  I  v  professed  Prat* 
eslantism.  From  1549  to  I't'tS  he  tuuj^t 
Grttk  at  Laimnne.  Meanwhile  In-  helped  * 
Calvin  by  writing;  ably  on  Pre(lestiiiali<in  and 
the  Eucharist  ;  di-fende<i  his  action  in  the  case 
of  Servctus  ;  and  also  p<Tformed  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  church  in  completing  Clement 
Marot's  metrical  trunslatiim  of  the  Psulms 
(1560).  He  won  the  coniidence  of  the  Re- 
formed Swiss  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  so 
that  he  was  sent  in  1537  and  1558  on  emhaiafcia 
to  the  Protestant  Qerman  princes  to  solidt 
their  help  in  fredof  imprisoned  Hugaeaota 
and  persecuted  Waloeosians.  In  169B  he  re- 
moved to  Geneva.  b«came  j)rcsident  of  the 
!  college  opened  in  l.Vjtf.  wiw  ordained,  and 
assisted  Calvin  in  pri  arhinL,'  lunl  teachine. 
His  personal  rank,  hisucoujiiiitant  i-  \Kitli  hi^jh 
life,  his  l.  ariiiiu;,  wit,  and  t :lo.(Urii<  r,  his  i  le- 

faut  manners  and  comnuindiuj.;  preseiue — all 
Ited  him  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Reformed,  and 
their  representative  in  intercourse  with  foreign 
princes.  Hepre8cnli!dto  Antoioe,Kingof]far 
varre,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  at  Nino, 
1560 ;  returned  to  Geneva  aflerafew  numtiia; 
attendc<l  the  famous  Colloquy  of  Poianr,  near 
Paris,  1561,  and  favorably  impressea  Oath* 
rrine  de  Medici  and  Cardinal  Lorraine  by 
his  defence  of  Prolestantistn.  lie  frequently 
preached  near  Pans.  When  the  (ivil  war 
oroke  out  he  ttnik  the  fleUl  as  a  preaeher  witli 
the  prince  of  Cond6.  Peac»>  being  cxtablihlied. 
lie  returned  to  Geneva,  lltil^,  and  on  Calvin's 
death  in  the  next  year  succeeded  hinx  in  his 
olHces.  In  1571  and  1572  he  look  part  in  the 
National  Synods  of  the  French  Rtiformed  in 
La  liociielle  and  Nimes.  In  1586.  at  the  Col- 
lo4juy  of  MSmpelgard,  he  debated  with  Jacob 
Andrei,  on  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the  Ubiquity 
of  ChrUt's  Body.  In  1588  his  wife,  Claude 
Desnoz,  whom  ik  had  marritd.  ir»48,  died, 
and  within  a  year  he  nuirriisl  the  widow 
Katharina  del  Piano.  In  I0W8  he  resigned  hia 
nrofesstjrship ;  in  W)(>  his  prcaclit  iship. 
Francis  de  Sales  vainly  attempted  shortly 
after  to  win  him  back  to  the  liomau  Chureii. 
In  1597  the  Jesuits  spread  the  report  thai  be 
was  dead  and  had  recanted  on  his  death-bed. 
Thhi  stirred  him  to  write  a  satirical  poem. 
One  of  his  services  wsa  lUa  tnumlation  of  tlia 
NewTestamentinto  Latin,  with  notes.  GeB0va» 
1565.  But  ho  was  a  prolillc  writer  (cf.  list  in 
Ileppe's  TJtt'j  [Elbrrfeld,  1861],  pp.  8e»-80). 
He  wrote  the  hiojjmphy  of  Calvin  (in  Eng. 
trans,  of  (.'<ilrtii'/i  TmcU,  Edinbur^;h,  18«, 
in  tho  series  t)f  the  Calvin  Translation  Sociel}  , 
voL  i.,  pp.  xix.  c.  ;  in  original  Latin,  eti.  Kcan- 
der  in  V»/a»  nform.,  Berlin,  1841).  The  Hit- 
toins  EeeUnattiqufi  rf<*  KjUhh  Keformita  du 
niyauim  da  Francs  (from  1521  to  1583).  ed. 
Vesson.  Toulouse,  1882.  2  vols,,  is  probably 
wrongly  attributed  to  him.  although  he  may 
have  Inai^ied  it.  Bis  JueeHilia,  leCemd  to 
•bove^  was  lepdnlad,  Paris,  VSli, 
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BaeRiMUKSfem. 

Blbl«  (the  Btol- .  hv  pre-emineoo^  It  is  the 
■  liest  of  nil  books,  h<  iii^'  the  Word  of  OoA  and 
thr  stnndurrl  nf  Innnnn  dutj.  It  contains  dn' 
work  of  ah<iut  40  authora  taken  from  all 
cliLSjtcs  of  sDcicty,  and  extendiuff  tlirouL'h  a 
k  ixriod  of  IftlH)  y'<  ars.  It  is  divided  inti)  two 
parts,  the  Old  Testament  (or  Covt-nant)  and 
tl>e  New.  Tlic  former  is  written  in  llebrew 
(save  a  few  portions  that  arc  in  Chuldee),  a 
Semitic  tongue,  differing  widely  from  tl»e 
Japhetic  or  Aryan  1anguagi»,  not  only  in  vo- 
cftDulaiy.  but  ia  its  genius  and  structure.  Its 
lade  of  predsfbn  units  It  for  nbfiosopby,  but 
its  flc^initlve  character  well  flta  it  for  devo- 
tional  purposes.  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
only  work  extant  in  pure  Hebrew.  The  New 
Testament  is  written  in  Greek,  a  lunf^uaire 
admirably  adapted  by  its  vigor,  fulness,  and 
preei^ion.  to  expn-jis  every  variety  of  thought. 
Bil)li(:il  (rr  is  not  pure  and  clftM-sical,  as 
was  onee  eoutended.  but  is  "  the  common  dia- 
lect" which  cam'?  in  ^vith  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  that  tilled  with  Hebraisms  arisinc 
from  the  fact  that  the  writers  were  Jews.  It 
has  ohown  itself  abundantly  adaquala  aa  a 
duurael  of  dMne  iwdation. 

Hie  text  of  both  Testaments  is  vooderfullr 
pure  and  correct.  That  of  the  Hebrew  Bibfe 
nas  bw  n  carefidly  preserved  by  the  lalx)r8  of 
men  who  ren;arded  it  with  an  almost  divine 
reverence  The  ilason  tie  text  of  to  day  is 
the  work  of  a  body  of  scholars  living  at  Ti- 
berias uiul  at  Sora  in  tlie  Euphrates  valley, 
from  the  (ith  tu  the  12th  century,  who  addeil 
the  vowel  points  and  committed  to  writing 
the  traditional  notes  balled  the  Masora,  t.r., 
tradition.  They  brought  the  text  into  the 
ftunn  wlucb  it  now  liaa,  and  tliare  ia  little  or 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  consdentioos  fidelity 
and  accnracr.  The  oldest  extant  maniiscri  pts 
date  from  (ne  10th  century.  The  entire  He- 
brew Bible  was  first  printi  rl  in  1488.  and  a 
second  edition  in  141)4.  All  sulwetjucnt  etli- 
tions  have  Ix-en  little  in  than  reproductions 
of  these.  The  viL^i'  is  dilterent  with  the  Greek 
te.tf.  t\)piL's  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  were 
multiplieii  in  great  numbers,  and  there  was  no 
organized  body  of  learned  men  with  authority 
to  determine  and  preserve  the  original  text. 
Hence  a  great  variety  of  various  readings 
owing  to  inadrertencies  and  unintentionai 
fadlts.  It  has  lieen  tho  tuk.  of  modem- adiol- 
arshlp,  especially  during  the  last  century,  to 
collect  and  compare  the  ▼arions  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  to  arrive  at 
the  true  text.  These  manu.scripis  are  of  two 
classes,  xmcinl*,  written  in  capiLal.s  ai:<l  with 
no  division  of  words  or  sentences  and  very 
few  marks  of  punctuation,  and  euritirin,  writ- 
ten in  running  bund.  Tlie  former  are  the 
older,  dating  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  cen- 
tunr.  Tlie  material  used,  tho  style  of  writing, 
and  other  peculiarities,  enable  experts  to  tdl 
Terr  nearly  to  what  oenturv  any  gfren  mana* 
aeripi  bdongs.  The  first' printed  text  that 
was  publUlied  was  that  of  Erasmus  in  Inltt. 
What  is  called  the  Ueceived  Text  is  that  of 
the  yecond  Elzevir  Eilition.  lfi:i;{,  ^Uii'  li,  how- 
ever, got  the  name  mure  from  ita  beauty  and 


oooveiilence  than  from  its  crftloal  merit,  and 
has  no  real  avthoii^  nor  aaj  claim  to  apedal 
rejiRct.  The  tdk  off  •  mg  aaeecssion  of 

scholars  have  suffloed  to  furnish  a  text  that 
.satlsfactorilr  represents  the  original.  Chief 

aiiiniig  these  scholars  were  Bo7Ji,  Mill.  Bcngel, 
utul  Ik  tilicy  in  tile  centuries  that  followed  the 
Reforiuaiion.  In  177.")  Griesbach  improved 
the  ela-ssitication  of  manuscripts;  in  I^.W 
S^'liol/.  collecte<l  new  material  ;  in  1S40  I.uch- 
man  settled  principles.  Within  the  last  gen- 
eration Tischendorf  (who  discovered  the  8ina- 
itic  Codex),  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort. 
and  Scrivener  hare  perfleoted  the  science  of 
biblical  criticiam  and  dona  more  than  oU  their 
predecessors  toward  aaoertaining  the  exaot 
words  of  inspiration. 

Great  aid  in  settling  both  the  text  and  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ti.i.s  Iw m  derived 
from  the  various  versions  that  lia\  e  Uru  made 
in  other  languages.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
is  what  has  Ixtn  callerl  th(>  Clialih-e  Para- 
phriisc,  viz.,  the  Targums  (=  ex{)lanations), 
which  were  made  after  the  Jews'  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  viii.  8),  when  the  Hebrew 
ceased  to  be  their  Ternacolar.  These  were  not 
commitled  to  writing  until  a  late  period,  but 
they  oertatolr  Tepramt  an  earlly  tradition. 
They  liear  dBBerent  names,  audi  aa  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos.  etc..  and  are  upon  different 
porlious  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  l)eing  no 
one  that  covers  the  whole.  The  most  useful 
version  of  the  Ilcbrew  Bible  is  the  Sepluagint 
(=  LXX)  so  called  because  this  was  said  to 
have  Ikcu  the  number  of  llie  trannlators.  It 
was  made  in  .Vlcxaudria  under  the  patronage 
of  Ptoli my  Philadclpbus,  and  begun  about 
D.c.  2m"».  The  Pentateuch  was  rendered  first ; 
then  followed  the  Prophets,  and  finally  the- 
Hogiographa,  a  circumstance  which  helps  to 
explain  the  inequality  of  the  version  as  to 
accuracy.  It  was  nnerally  accepted  In  our 
Lord's  day  by  the  Jews,  and  is  continually 
quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Teslaincrnt. 
It  i.s  of  exceeding  value  as  an  interpretation 
of  tlie  Hebrew  text,  and  a.s  a  specimen  of  the 
moditled  or  Hellenistic  Greek  employed  by 
the  penmen  of  the  later  revelation.  There 
were  st.veral  other  Greek  versions  (Aquila, 
Theodotiou,  Symmachus),  bat  of  these  only 
frogmentii  remain.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
2d  century  tho  whole  Bible  was  rendered  into 
S\-riac,  and  this  version  obtained  the  name 
Peshitto  beGMiae  of  its  fidelity.  It  ia 

still  of  great  use  to  the  btUical  oltic.  At 
an  early  periixl  there  were  translatio-  s  into 
Latin  from  th<;  S*  pluagint.  These  versions, 
known  te<"hni(:allv  a.s  the  Itala,  now  exist  only 
in  fragments,  'fhis  is  because  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century,  the  K^arnetl  Christian  father, 
Jerome.  ma<le  a  new  version  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  which  soon  ilisplacinl  all  others. 
It  is  ailleil  the  Vulgate,  and  was  declared  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1640)  to  Im-  the  authentH) 
rule  of  faith,  which  no  one  should  dare  to  re- 
ject  under  any  pretext  whatever.  It  obtained 
a  wide  chelation,  and  from  it  were  made  tho 
Italian.  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  Bohe- 
mian versions  that  were  nrinti'<l  jirior  to  the 
Heformation.  Fourteen  editions  of  these  were 
in  the  (icrman  langua^'e. 

Alter  the  Reformation  nearly  oil  versions 
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mn  lnaHe  from  the  orijiinal  tontrut-s.  In 
Germany  thU  was  done  by  IvUther  in  a  book 
(comnl«  tf«l  in  1534)  which  it  is  naid  fixed 
tlir-  (Irrman  Iani?iia|;f;  and  c^titblitihed  Piotfu- 
tantism.  In  French  Lef^vre's  vcnlon  was 
priDted  at  Antwerp  iu  1586.  It  was  raper- 
seded  If  those  of  Ollvetan  and  Hbrtin.  In 
1880  a  neir  and  exoeUent  vanicB  waa  Imwd 
bj  Dr.  lioute  SefTond.  In  Holland  what  It 
called  the  Statc<4'  Bible,  mado  by  persons  ap- 
pointed by  tlio  Synod  of  Dnrt  unncr  the  rivil 
authority'  and  issncd  in  16:^7,  is  mir  of  ilic  hcsi 
of  miwlcrn  versions.  In  tlurf  iiii]n.jir<<l 
thf  f\T<l  instalment  of  a  r;  \  i-nl  uliiion  of  this 
Bible,  made  by  eminetit  srlioljirt^  l)y  ordi  r  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  NetfuTlandish 
Churrh.  It  is  very  valuable,  but  for  »onio 
rea.s4in  thu  enterprise  stopped  with  the  issue 
of  the  Mew  Tostament.  In  Italy  the  chief 
venloa  waa  one  teued  by  Diodati  at  Cksnera 
in  1807,  aad.lt  la  to  uw  t»di7.  InSpahithe 
Bible  of  Reyna.  afterward  revbed  by  Valera, 
nijiilc  frf>ni  the  Vulsrrite,  is  most  used  now. 
and  ill  I'orHiiral  thai  of  Almeida.  1712-19  and 
that  of  Kiu'uiirerio.  17H4,  arc  l»oih  circulati'd. 
A  new  version  of  the  Bible  in  Ixitli  these  Ian- 
giiHires  is  considered  ver>'  desinible.  and  efforts 
are  now  mailing  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  to 
secure  this  result.  In  Scandinavia  tJie  Danish 
Bible  (also  used  Id  Norway  up  to  1814)  ap- 
peared in  im  the  6w«dldi  to  16tt.  and  Uie 
Icelandic  in  ISM. 

In  English,  Wiclif's  version  (1880)  was  made 
from  the  Vul?ate.  but  did  a  eood  work  to  Us 
day.  Tyndalc  ( 1484-1586)  bef^tM  a  Tnelon 
froni  thoOriiiinals  of  the  New  Testament  and 
a  jwrt  of  the  Old.  which  in  a  lar.iro  decree  still 
exists  in  the  conunon  Engli.sli  Bible,  it  tu  inii;  a 
foundation  upon  wiiic-h  all  his  Hueci  ssfirs  in 
the  work  built.  lu  Ki'ST)  Cuverdale  n  ris< d 
and  rontpleled  Tvndiile,  and  iu  loiJ?  the  Mat 
thcw  Hible  currietl  the  work  still  further,  using 
Tyndale'H  manuscript  notes.  Twojrears  later 
appeared  Cranmer's  Bible,  prepaiM  by  Cbver- 
diue.  in  a  large  folio,  ana  hence  sometimes 
odled  the  Great  Bible,  which  waa  aet  up  in  the 
churchea  uid  held  the  pre  eminence  tin  Eliza- 
beth's time.  In  1560  appeared  the  Genevan 
version  made  by  Eni:!i<h  e\iles  on  the  Conti- 
nent. It  wiLs  printed  in  Unman  tyjK',  di.stin- 
eui.shed  tlic  verses  a.s  well  as  the  cliaiiters.  and 
had  very  pofxl  marginal  notes,  for  wliich  rea- 
sons it  Ix  i  unie  a  j)opular  favorite.  In  1368 
came  the  Bisliojus'  Bible,  so  called  because  pre- 
pared by  a  numivr  of  prelates  under  the  lead  of 
Archbiiihop  Parker,  but  it  did  not  8U]<plant  the 
Genevan.  The  next  to  appear  was  a  Komau- 
1st  version,  the  New  Teatament  at  Rheima  to 
ins,  the  Old  at  Donay  to  1800,  both  made 
from  the  Yatoate.  What  iaknown  as  the  Au* 
thorteed  Version  remitted  from  a  request  made 
by  tiie  llampton  Court  Conference  (16(M)  to 
James  I.,  who  acceded  to  it.  and  apixunted  54 
revisers  (of  whom  17  served),  an<l  irave  them  [ 
ndi^  for  their  "luidanee,  but  contribute*!  noth- 
ing to  the  exiH-nse  of  ilie  work.  The  enter- 
prise was  Ijcgun  in  1807,  and  the  l)ook  wa« 
published  in  1811.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
abow  thai  it  waa  ever  aanctloned  by  any  au- 
thority, but  fta  totrinaic  excellence  secured  it 
ceneral  arceptanoe.  It  was  the  nowth  of  a 
Mindrsd  years,  and  fta  language  b  aa  lint  > 


model  of  simple,  vijromuv,  and  elcpant  Enff- 
lish  as  can  anywhere  i>e  s<rn.  "It  lives  on 
the  ear  like  a  music  that  can  never  Ik"  for;:ot- 
ten,  like  the  sound  of  cburch  bells  which  the 
convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can  forego." 
(Faber.)  Yet  after  more  than  two  centuriea 
and  a  half  had  elapsed  it  beeama  apparant  that 
«  mtaifln  was  required,  becatise  many  word« 
had  become  obsolete  or  had  altered  their  mean- 
ing ;  great  advances  had  lieen  made  in  all 
fiacrwl  studies,  smh  as  the  geography  and 
•irehieology  of  Palestine,  the  grammar  and  the 
I  vocabulary  of  the  sacn-d  tongues;  and  tlie 
origiiL'd  text.  cs]K'eiallv  of  the  New  Te^tan^ent, 
could  now  Ik*  ascertained  or  at  leJtst  approxi- 
mated in  a  degree  utierlv  iinpKissible  totho 
authors  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Hence, 
by  appointment  of  the  Convocation  of  Caoter- 
btuy  anumber  of  learned  ihen  of  varkros  de- 
nominations in  the  United  Kingdom  took  np 
the  work,  and  afterward  associated  with  them- 
selves  a  similar  body  of  American  scholars. 
These  prosecutwl  the  work  of  revision  with 
great  diligence;  from  the  time  of  beginning  iu 
1870,  and  issued  the  New  Testaiiieut  in  1881 
and  the  Old  in  1885.  It  has  Ix  en  subjet  ted 
to  some  severe  criticism,  but  tliegetiend  and 
growing  opinion  is  that  it  furnishes  a  moru 
laithfuland  accurate  cxpre-ssion  of  the  niean^ 
ing  of  the  inspired  originals  than  is  to  bo 
found  in  any  other  modem  version.  It  took 
King  Jamea*  Bible  half  a  century  to  displace 
the  Genevan  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
it  will  doubtless  require  as  long  a  period  to 
induce  English-speaking  Cbri.Hlians  to  surren- 
der the  one  "  sacrwl  thing  whi(h  doubt  haa 
never  dimnutl  and  controversy  never  soiled  " 
(Faber)  for  auotlu  r  which,  howe  ver  superior, 
has  no  such  jiotent  memories  anil  traditions 
around  it.  Meanw  hile  the  He\  is((l  \  i  rsion  is 
serving  an  excellent  purpose  as  a  brief  and 
convenient  commentary,  furnishing  to  ordina- 
ry readers  the  mature  Judgment  of  a  number 
of  the  iH'st  K4  iiolars  upooflhe  tme  rendettog 
of  the  inspinid  W<»d. 

The  qnestfan  what  bodka  comstltate  the 
Scriptures  is  answered  by  the  term  Cahon 
(a  ttraight  tUiff,  then  a  meanuring  rod),  which 
a.**  early  as  the  4ili  century  came  to  denoto 
the  rule  deflninc  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
( )ld  Ti  >taiiient  and  the  New,  The  te.st  of  the 
caiionicity  of  anv  particular  writing  was  itn 
re<'epti()n  as  divmciv  insjnred  by  the  church. 
Fortunately  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  clear 
and  satisfactory.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  arranged  by  the  Jews  into  three 
classes  (Luke  xziv.  44) :  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  (Holy)  Writings.  The  first  embraced 
the  five  Dooka  of  Ibaea ;  the  second  was  di- 
vided into  twoparta«onethe/om<r>-  prophets, 
viz.,  the  historical  books  of  Joohua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  the  other,  the  liter,  i.r., 
the  projihels  proper  (i  xeenting  the  Book  of 
\  Kiinieb,  which  again  uerr  (listrllmted  into  the 
greater  (I.saiah,  .Icremiah,  and  F./.ekiel)  anrl 
the  less  (the  13  minor  prophets) ;  the  thini, 
called  llagiognipha,  embraced  all  the  n'main- 
ing  books,  viz..  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Can- 
ticles. Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes.  £s- 
ther,  Daniel.  Ban.  Nehcmiah.  Chronklca. 
The  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews  waa  that 
the  canon  was  thus  made  by  Am  and  the 
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men  of  lliL-  Great  Synagogue  II  ih  certain 
thai  it  exisicd  in  tlie  time  of  our  Lord,  for  the 
testimony  of  Josepbiis  and  Pliilo  is  clear  uikjii 
this  point.  To  the  Scriptures  as  lielJ  bv  ihe 
Jeva  repeated  reference  was  made  by  Ohrist 
Md  Ilia  apottles  (Matt.  xziL  39.  John  t.  80,  z. 
•6^  RoaaullL  S.  ir.  8. 3  Tim.  iU.  16, 1  Fetor  tt.  6, 
Janm  H.  8,  10)  in  full  Mknowledgmenl  of 
thdr  dlTlne  origin  and  authority.  There 
mm  Tariouit  apocryplial  writings  more  or  le&s 
current  anions  the  .Jews  after  the  return  from 
exile.  Tlifse  an-  1  iitul  2  Es<ini.s.  Tolul,  .Tu- 
<litli,  adilitioiiH  li>  Esllu-rand  Daniel,  Wisdom 
of  Solomo!!,  P2c(:lesia.sti(iu.s,  Harucli,  S<mg  of 
the  Thret!  Cliildreu,  Susannah,  liel  an<i  the 
Dragon,  Praver  of  Mana-sseh.  and  1  and  2 
Maccabees,  liut  Utese  boolw  weru  not  ac- 
cepted bgr  tbe  anttMiriclea  of  the  Jewisii 
Ciiun;li,  nor  ate  thej  quoted  or  recognized  in 
the  New  Teatameui.  They  were,  however, 
neeogilned  bgr  mom  of  the  early  fatheta  and 
foaiia  their  way  into  fhe  Beptoagint  and  ihe 
Vidffale.  and  tlie  Council  of  Trent  pronounced 
all  but  E->dra-s  aud  tbe  Praver  of  Mannisseli  a 
cou.stilueut  ]iurlion  of  tho^iblc.  In  tlie  first 
conipUle  eiliiion  of  Eutbrr's  Bilile  (\r>:i4)  iliev 
■Wen  iiisrid'd  ill  an  apiK  ndix  a.s  "  l)ookswhirii 
allbou;^li  uol  calocnutl  riiual  to  tbe  Holv 
Hcriptiires.  are  yet  uutful  and  gwMi  to  reml.'' 
So  in  the  ftth  article  of  tbe  (.'hurch  of  England 
it  is  said  of  tbeni,  "  Tbe  cburcli  doth  rMd  for 
•xample  of  life  and  instruction  of  moaners, 
but  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to  eatahUaih  any 
doctrine."  AU  Pvotettant  cburcbes  agree  in 
denying  the  divine mthority  of  tbe  Apocry- 
pha. It  may  tbcQ  beolaimed  tbut  tlie  Hebrew 
Canon  ba.s'full  oonflrmalion  both  in  vvhai  il 
rw-eivi's  and  iu  wbul  it  reje<-ls. 

The  t'auou  of  the  New  Testament  was  of 
gradual  foriiKitioii.  just  as  its  contents  were 
set  forth  by  di vera  portionsfi  and  indivera  man- 
ners. We'  look  in  vain  along  the  wbolc  lino 
of  early  and  mcdiieval  cburcli  history  for  any 
oonciliar  action  defining  their  number  and 
ooofirmiog  their  authority.  At  the  time  of 
the  Refomation  the  BiMe  waa  well-nigh  uni- 
venally  received  on  the  authority  of  tlie 
church.  Tlie  Refonnen.  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge this  as  an  adtqinite  bat-i".  Ml  bac  k 
on  tbe  8elf-«videnciti};  power  of  Ibe  S(  riptuie 
when  seen  witli  tbe  eye  nf  fuitli.  Tiiis  fidii 
dirinit.  tliev  said,  was  a  guarantee  of  Ibe  Bible 
far  better  tliau  any  deeree  of  or  council. 

But  in  later  years  il  was  seen  that  this  left  no 
Bible  for  tbe'  impenitent.  Hence  men  began 
to  examine  the  facts  in  tbo  case  and  ascertain 
if  there  wi  re  not  objective  evidence  attainable 
(imt  would  vindicate  the  constant  faith  of 
Chrirtians  in  tbe  divine  anlhortty  of  the  writ- 
ten Word.  The  remit  has  been  such  m  (o 
dissipate  all  doubt,  and  satisfy  Iielierers  that 
they  were  not  following  cunninplv  devised 
fable.s  in  accepting  tbe  fiosjv  ls  and  epislles. 
For  it  may  Ir-  said  that  from  the  Apostuiie 
Fathers  anil  the  .\pf)lo}jiHts  of  Ihi'  2il  century, 
from  IreUieus  in  (laui,  Clement  in  Ale.\an- 
ilria,  aud  TerluUiau  in  >iortli  Africa,  from 
ihe  early  Svriac  version  and  the  old  Itnla, 
from  the  lists  contained  in  tlie  Muratorian 
Fngment  and  the  wrltlnga  of  Bnaefbhn,  we 
iinve  auffldent  evidence  that  llie  present  con> 
I  of  the  Kew  ToUnment  wok  accepted  by 


th(f  early  elnirclies  as  inspirwl  and  divine. 
The  appeal  is  made  to  the  churches  not  as 
ii'if/i'tntus,  to  tell  us  what  we  should  <lo  or 
should  not  do,  but  aa  vntiufcs  to  what  was 
accepted  tai  tMr  day  and  country  an  having 
come  from  men  moved  by  the  Uoly  Ghost. 
Thinp  were  not  done  eardesaly  or  without 
inquiry,  forntflnt  some  buokaweie  acknowl- 
edged and  otbendisputcHl,  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  the  whole  of  the  present  canon 
came  to  Ix!  generally  recognized.  At  last  all 
dissent  was  hushi  d,  and  ClitiNtendom  w  us  of 
one  mind  on  tlie  subject.  At  llie  Reforniaiion 
tbe  question  was  agitated  attain,  and  eeriaiii 
portions  (H(  brews.  Janu*,  Jude,  and  lievela- 
tion)  were  si  verely  handled  for  a  time.  But 
before  long  there  ceaaed  to  be  any  strife,  and 
now  all  branches  of  the  ChlMian  Church  ore 
at  one  in  aooepliog  tlieooamon  Bible,  aave 
that  the  Roman  CfltlMlIea  odd  to  it  the  Apoc- 
rypha (named  above),  oertidn  porHoooof  waioii 
are  In  tbe  Table  of  hemam  m  the  Church  of 
England.  C. 

LiTKRATUKE. — On  tbc  entire  subject  see 
Home  s  Jiitnxliicti'tii ,  14th  e<l.,  by  Ayre  aud 
Tregelles.  London,   1H77,  4  vols.  ;  for  Old 
Testament  Text  ami  Hevise<l  Version.  T.  W. 
Chambi'rs,  A  Cfinpiinion  to  ths  Itetued  Old 
TfMtinunt,  New  York,  1885 ;  for  the  New 
Testament  Te.\t  and  Revised  Version.  HchufT, 
'  (.'ompanion  to  the  Greek  Testament  and  KnO' 
lith  Vsmm.  Kew  York.  1883  :  8d  ed.,  1888; 
for  tiie  Engmh  Vecaions  see  Ifombert,  Mandr 
'  book  of  theEnffliah  Vern&tu  qf  tk»  AWi,  Kev 
!  York.  1883:  for  the  Canon  see  Wettcott, 
Ui»tory  of  the  Canm.  London,  18.').')  ;  6lh 
ed.,  1889  J  Ths  liibU  in  Che  Church.  1H64  ;  Ulh 
ed.,  188S,  See  H— MBwuiioa;  Ibtbodoo 

TION. 

BlUe  of  the  Voor.  Bee  BmuA  Pavfb- 

RITM. 

Bible  Prohibition.  The  reading  of  ver- 
nacular translations  made  by  uon-Catbolics  is 
prohibited  iu  tbo  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  interest  of  the  hierarchy,  who  would  like 
to  keep  the  people  in  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  prieathood  for  religioua  knowledge. 
It  ia  true  that  tliere  are  Catholic  translationt, 
such  as  the  ]>ouay  version  in  EngUsh^liott'o 
in  derman.  Archbishop  Martini's,  of  Flortmce, 
in  Italian,  and  the  Jesuit  Wujeko's  in  Polish, 
which  are  otHcially  approved  and  widely 
nad.  but  thereon  no  Roman  Oatholic Bibb 
societies. 

'  Bible  BorietteOi  There  were,  in  the  last  cen- 
tiuToevenl  iaatitutiona  in  Great  Britain  and 
Iranad,  wboee  objecta  included  tlie  dicaln* 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  to  » limited  exteat.  or 
among  certain  classes,  but  the  first  organin* 
tion  to  make  this  its  sole  aim,  and  without  any 
liuiilalion,  was  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
.Society,  founded  in  1X>1.  Its  one  objret  was 
to  supply  (ireiit  Hrilain  antl  li»c  world  with 
Bibles  -without  note  or  comment.  Christiana 
of  all  names  and  denominations  joined  heartily 
in  tbe  work,  and  it  has  iK-en  carried  on  with 
ever-incTcasing  success.  During  the  flrst  84 
years  of  its  existence  it  haa  printed  or  assistKl 
in  printhig  the  ficriptwea  w  more  than  240 
lauguagea  or  dialectib  in  nangr  of  which  tlMf 
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had  iiBverlMftiralweii  printed.  sndhttlMMd 
more  than  116  millions  of  copies  of  the  racrcd 
writinjE^  in  whole  or  in  pnrt.  Il«  encrpv  nat- 
urally led  to  rlTorts  of  the  snnie  kind  pIsc- 
whcre.  In  Ocrniaiiy  the  Canslein  Bibl<;  In- 
stitute at  Hiill(>  had  already  t>uen  iic-tivt;  ninrr; 
1713,  but  several  other  orsranizationH,  at  Nu- 
remberg, Wiirti  tnlxTL',  Hetrenshuri;,  iierlin, 
etc.,  were  started  or  greatly  aided  by  the  lion- 
don  Society.  At  present'the  Pruwiaa  Bible 
Bocietj  has  many  branches  and  is  doing  noble 
work.  In  Switzerland  great  enthusiasm  was 
awAkened  Iv  dapoUm  from  BiutlMid.  lu 
Holluid  the  united  ITetlwrtaiidi  BM0  Soeletj 
was  founded  in  1815.  Its  issues  to  1884  were 
over  a  million  and  a  half  of  copies.  In  France  | 
the  work  bc^n  an  early  as  1792,  bur  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  licvolulimi.  In  isiy  (he 
Prote.slant  Bible  Society  of  PurLs  wa-s  fnrmi  (i, 
and  for  a  time  received  British  aid.  \sliirli, 
lu)i\  i^ver,  was  withdrawn  because  of  dilTen  nee 
of  views  aa  to  the  Apocrypha.  There  were 
also  internal  differences  as  to  the  translation 
that  should  be  used,  there  tjeiug  none  which 
may  Justly  be  considered  a  national  version, 
lo  1814  Uw  Dttoisb  Bible  Sooietv  waa  f omied, 
Md  in  1815  that  of  loeUmd,  wboae  lasuea  to 
Ibe  iHresent  time  reach  almost  400,000  oopit^s. 
In  Horway  the  work  began  In  1816,  and  in 
SwfNlen  two  years  earlier  :  their  issues  liave 
reached  a  million.  In  Kussia  a  Bibh;  Koeii  ly 
v/An  established  In  I'^IH,  hut  MippreJsiii  in 
1826.  Another  was  j)rivHti  ly  forn>i><i  in  ]^«iK. 
which  has  the  sanclion  of  tile  Greek  Church, 
an  1  by  free  use  of  colportage  sends  the  Seri|i 
lures  'to  the  remotest  Tillage  of  the  empire. 
There  are  Bible  societies  in  Jialta  and  Corfu, 
and  also  in  Calcutta,  MadiM,  add  Bombay. 
All  the  lofetBoioc  lM*e  been  mora  or  kn  aided 
hy  the  British  and  Foreign  BlUe  Bocieiv, 
which,  however,  had  several  times  serious  ditfi- 
culties  to  cx)ntend  with  at  liome.  One  of  ilie.se 
had  rtN|n  c:l  tf>  the  Apocrypha,  anil  resulu-d  in 
a  rule-  (1H27)  to  grant  no  aid  lo  any  j>er»f{)n  or 
iastituliou  that  circulated  these  spurious  writ- 
ings. In  1831  the  refusal  to  exclude  Socinians  i 
and  to  witiidraw  Bibles  Irauslalod  frt)m  the  i 
Vulgate  IchI  to  the  formation  of  tlie  Trinitarian  | 
Bible  Society,  which,  however,  is  of  limited 
operation.  The  Edinburgh  Bible  Societv, 
which  had  been  an  auxiliary,  with^w  In 
1887.  and  worked  independently  until  1861, 
wlien  all  the  Scotch  organizationa  united  to 
form  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 

The  .\merican  Bible  Sneietr,  fortiied  in 
1816  in  New  York,  stands  tvxt' ht  tlie  Rriti.sh 
and  Foreign  in  tin-  inairniludi' and  im|K)rlaiico 
of  its  operations.  It  has  20(H)  auxiliaries  in 
all  parts  of  the  l^nion.  It^t  annual  receipts 
from  all  .sources  are  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  its  annual  issues  of  the  BiUe  in 
whole  or  in  part  are  a  million  and  a  ludf. 
The  aggregate  issues  up  to  1889  were  over 
flfty-one  milliooa.  It  has  stcreotjrped  the 
wlude  Bible  in  the  Boston  raised  letter  for  the 
use  of  Hie  blind.  This  Is  in  8  or  18  Tolumes. 
any  of  which  can  be  obtained  separately. 
About  12,000  volumes  have  been  circulate*!. 
Its  ficild  extends  all  over  our  own  hemisphere, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  old  world.  Ii  pub- 
lishes the  Scriptun  s  at  Uie  Bible  llnuse  iii  in 
foreign  languages  and  the  .Kew  Testament 


alone  In  ai  many  more.  And  edittaoa  hsve 

been  prepared  for  the  Sodelr  in  Paris.  Bcem- 

en,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  Cnnslanti* 
nople,  Beirut,  Lucknow,  Lodiann,  Madras, 
Bunifkok.  Foo-choo,  Pekinp.  SliaiiL'liai.  Yoko- 
hama, and  Honolulu.  In  1^;^:!  lui  aftplieaiion 
for  aid  in  publishing  a  Burnn"^-  tninslntion, 
which  rrnden-d  txipthe.  etc..  i>i<ii,rriii-,  etc., 
instead  of  transliterating  the  words,  led  to  a 
rule  to  favor  onlr  such  versions  aa  conform 
to  the  common  English  Bible  in  thistfcspect. 
This  rule  led  lo  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  BiMe  Society  in  18811,  wlUeh 
was  aeiNo  for  many  years,  irat  In  1888  tnmed 
over  its  ^ates  to  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society.  The  same  course  was  pur- 
sii.'d  at  the  same  lime  by  ihe  American  Bible 
riiioti.  which  wiw  formed  in  1H,M>  f,ir  the  pur- 
p  ISC  (if  seciirin!;  "  ihe  most  faithful  vcr^ion.-i 
(if  Ihe  S<riptures  in  all  latiLrniiLje.s,"  and 
which  did  pnu-ure  a  ri-vision  of  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  English  liibic  andi  also  several 
versions  in  foreign  languages.  The  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  excited  great  oppo«itlon 
by  its  effort  In  1861-418  lo  form  a  standard 
text  of  tlie  common  version  bv  removing 
inoonalatencies  in  spelling  and  changing  the 
ehapter-headinffs  so  as  (in  Canticles)  to  do 
away  with  tJic  appearance  of  conuitent.  It  was 
found  that  there  wa.s  no  authority  to  make 
such  change^,  rnd  they  were  aeeorilingiy 
abandoned,  T'  Is  m.ittiT  of  regret,  since 
the  chanifea  pr  f  osed  were  all  improvements, 
but  the  (h)mi  lating  motive  which  unimatetl 
llie  oppiMiition  was  irn-sistible,  viz.,  that  if  the 
d  i<jr  was  once  open  to  a  departure  from  tho 
work  of  the  authorixed  translators  no  man 
could  foresee  to  what  extent  the  liberty 
thnaailowed  n^yiit  be  eitaided.  and  Ihera- 
fore  the  only  safe  and  prudent  rule  was  to  ad* 
here  to  the  common  version  Ju.st  as  it  waa 
when  the  Bible  Society  was  formed.  C. 

BibloTMtaadVonlona.  SeeBiBLV. 

Biblia  Paup«rum  {Uifdr*  of  (fir  I^>or).  the 
name  for  colleelions  of  biblical  historical  pic- 
lures  from  the  New  Testament,  surrounded 
with  Old  Testament  proiolyins.  ah<l  aceom« 
paniifl  with  Ijitin  or  (riTman  explanations  for 
the  unlearned.  As  far  back  as  the  18lh  cen- 
tury, bat  particularlr  since  the  invention  of 
wood-cutting,  until  the  complete  printed  Bible 
waa  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  this  species  of 
popular  litemturc  enjoycni  great  iavOT  Mid 
was  very  widely  spread. 

BtbUander  (Oreekicized  form  of  Bud^ 
tntum),  TlMOdenai  b.  at  Biachofsiell,  11  a. 
s.fl.e.  of  Oonstaaoe.  Swltaerland,  \im ;  d.  of 

the  plague,  at  Zftrlch,  Nor.  86,  1564.  He  be- 
came professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Zurich, 

15ill  ;  oppased  with  unex|s'Cl(cl  sharpness 
Peter  Martyr  VerndLdi's  exposif  inn  of  I  alvin'a 
doctrine  of  jircdi  ^liiialinn,  whereby  he  lost 
his  position  in  llUit  He  i.s.siRMl  a  Hebrew 
grammar  in  I.atin,  Ziirich,  IfliW.  (See  hia 
life  by  J.  J.  Christiuger,  Frauenfeld,  1807.) 

Biblical  Theology.   Tliis  term  has  some- 
times been  understood  as  if  it  stood  in  ojipo- 
sition  to  sp<>('ulalive  thcoloiiv.  that  systtin 
'  wliich,  not  content  with  Scri])tur'',  ltih  s  In-yund 
'  it  in  oonatraeting  its  formulas,  whereas  the 
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traeoootrafltia  with  whut  ih  known  as  didm-tic 
or  aystemaUc  theology.  Bath  are,  or  profess 
to  bie>  aod  ulways  dhould  be,  scriptural.  Thu 
diffennoe  is  titix  Uie  latter  uadertakes  to  ctre 
a  adeatlflo  and  ooiuiected  view  of  all  revealed 
truth  in  lelation  both  to  doctrine  and  ethics. 
The  aim  of  the  former  is  to  set  forth  the  doc- 
trinal and  i;tUi(-4il  coDtciUs  of  the  Bible  iu 
tliL'ir  liistorical  ilrvclnprnoLt.  Hence  we  liave 
thebiblioU  theology  of  tla- Old  Tehtainunt  and 
again  (Jjat  of  the  New,  each  considered  on  its 
own  lines.  Or  there  may  be  the  same  treat- 
ment of  a  smaller  imrtion  of  either  as  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Wisdom  books, 
the  Proph^  or  of  the  Oospcls,  the  Paulint; ' 
Epistlea,  those  of  Peler,  the  Epistle  of  James, 
or  the  Johannean  wiiiiags.  Such  studies  are 
•Uke  interesting  and  useral,  but  they  are  no 
■Ohatitutc  for  the  system  which  exhibits  the 
lo^cal  order  and  harmony  of  the  entire  com- 
Diiss  of  Rcvrliilioii.  In  li'i  ii.  tln  ir  i  liiif  valiii' 
iie,s  iu  Iho  prij);iratinii  du  v  furiii>li  for  sm  li  : 
a  comprehensive  view,  (jn  this  |>oiiit  rf. 
Hhedd,  D<mj.  Tluiil.  Utprfstutativu  work.s  on 
Biblical  Thcologv  are,  iu  EoKlish  translation, 
Oehler  on  the  0.  T.,  od.  Diy,  New  York, 
1883  :  and  of  Wefae  ou  the  N.  T.,  Bdisbargh. 
8a,  2  vols.  CT 

Bibliomancy,  or  mtrli*  hii/h'r'r,  means  a  su- 

!Hr-<tiiioiis  us<'  of  the  Bible  liv  oivcuiiiir  it  :it 
laphar-ard  an(i  considering  the  tlrst  verse  the 
eye  re^ts  upon,  or  entering  a  church  and  view- 
ing the  flriit  words  of  Scripture  read,  aa  a  di- 
▼ioe  (adteation  of  duty.  Some  eminent  Ohris 
tlans,  Bunyan,  Wesley,  and  Cowper,  as  well 
as  St.  Francis  d'Awim  and  Augustine,  have 
fkllen  victims  to  tbi*  delusion.  But  it  was 
limply  a  painin  folly  imported  into  the  church 
without  reason  or  exruse.  C. 

Blokersteth,  Edward,  a  leader  of  the  Evau- 

Eiical  party  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
irkliii'-LoiMdale,  Westraorelaiid,  March  19, 
1786  i  d.  it  WaMoB,  SI  m.  w.s.w.  of  Norwich,  i 
Feb.  38,  1850.  He  practiictl  law  from 
1806  to  1815  ;  but  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  Church  Mi.s.sionary  S  K-itty  and  was  its 
secretary  from  1810  to  18:30,  when  he  Iwjime 
rector  of  Wiittoii,  JkrtfordHhin'.  lit?  was 
prominent,  in  organiziiitt  the  lOvangelieal  Alli- 
ance (IHi.')).  His  religious  works  enjoyed  ex- 
traonlinary  popularit}'.  A  collected  edition 
of  the  more  important  of  them  appeared  in 
London,  1S53. 16  voU.  (See  hh)  bbigraphy  by 
T.  R  Blrks,  London,  1885, 9  voliilr  • 

Bickarsteth,  Bdward  Henry,  son  of  pre- 
ceding. Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Islington, 
London,  Jan.  2!),  ;  educated  at  Cambridge ; 
became  vicar  of  Christ  Church,  ii^mpstead, 
Ltmdon.  1830  ;  bishop  of  Exeter,  1885.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  poem  TuUrtUg,  IMtp,  and 
Ftraer,  London.  1868,  18th  ed.,  1886,  and 
other  volumes. 

Bidding  ( I  if  )  Prayer,  so  called  because  the 
proii  her  or  ( .xliurla  the  people  to  pray  for 
certain  spceitictl  objects,  is  in  use  in  tlie  Cburcit 
of  England  immediately  before  the  sermon, 
when  not  preceded  by  aaervioe  or  prayer,  and 
consists  of  exhortations  to  prayer  for  the  royal 
lamily,  ministers,  etc. 

Biddla,  Joha,  Eugliidi  Unitarian  martyr. 


l>apti2e<l  at  Wottcm  iinder  Edw,  17 J  m.  s.s.w. 
of  Qloucestcr,  Jan.  U,  1015 ;  d.  inpriaon,  LiOO' 
don,  Bept.  23.  lliU2.  He  graduated  at  Oxford. 
B.A..  1688,  Jf.A.,  KMi  :  became  niMter  of 
free  St.  Mary  le  Cry|)t  ncbool,  Gloaoeater, 
16il  ;  endurM  niucli  persecution  during  the 
Commonwealth  for  his  pronouncedly  anti- 
trlnitarian  opinions,  Ixing  several  times 
thrown  into  jjrison.  At  last,  in  ICV),  he  was 
banished  for  life  to  the  Seillv  Islands  as  a  close 
prisoner  in  tin  ('jtstle  of  St.  Mary's.  Released 
in  ltJ.j8  lie  rcius-M^niblwl  his  followers  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  1662  was  again  seized,  and  renudued 
in  prieon  till  hia  death. 

Biel  (1mm'1\  Oabrlel,  erroneously  stvled 
"'  Ihe  last  schoolman  ;"  b.  at  Sivuver  a&out 
U-Jo  ;  <1.  at  Ttlbingen,  1495.  lie  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and   Erfurt  ;   Ix-cauie  cathedral 

f>reacher  at  Mayence  ;  profe.s,sor  of  theology 
n  Tabtngen,  1484.  He  made  no  advance, 
but  his  doctrine  of  nominalism  had  consider* 
able  influenoe  npon  Luther  and  Mclanchthon. 
Ilia  dllef  work  is  Epitome  et  eotiectorinm  ex 
Oreamo  nwper  IV,  librot  Senttntianim,  Tubin- 
gen. 1495.  (Cf.  Ueberweg,  IlUt.  Phil.,  i.  465, 
467.) 

aUUoan  (biMe^o),  Theobald  (properly 
DitpM  Qerlaeker) ;  b.  at  Billigbeiut  (whence 
hia  wiMunc).  in  the  Palatinate^bout  1400 ; 
d.  at  Marburg.  Aug.  6. 1664.  He  atudied  al 

Ueidelb«  rg  ;  became  lecturer  on  dialectics  and 

physics  there.  1512  ;  and  a  follower  of  Lulher, 
l.'jlH  ;  Ixinji  driven  from  lleiddlK-rtr  iri22,  he 
weut  to  Weil  and  kjiuic  year  to  Xonllingen, 
and  there  preached  till  irjy).  His  health  fail- 
ing he  berame  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
HeidelN-rg.  and  al  Marburg,  1544.  His  chief 
work  is  HeiumUio  eeelesim  llordiin^iiaeeHit, 
NdfdUngen  (f),  1886. 

BUson,  Thomas,  D.T>.  (O.xfoi,!,  ir,sru8l), 
Church  of  England  -,  b.  al  \S  itu  licstcr.  ir)4it- 
47  ;  d.  in  London,  June  18,  IftUi.  Kducated 
at  Oxford,  he  became  bishop  of  Winchester, 
1597.  He  wrote,  at  Elizabeth's  command, 
True  Difference  BettMn  Chri»tian  Siihjceiion 
and  Unchristian  liffMion,  Oxford,  1585, 
"Which  contributed."  sars  Dr.  Qroaart, 
"  more  than  anr  other  [work]  to  the  huralHai- 
tion,  ruin,  and  death  of  Charles  L  The  weap 
ons  forged  to  beat  hack  the  King  of  Spain 
were  used  against  the  Stuart."  lie  was  the 
final  reviser  of  the  Authorized  Vensiou  and 
made  the  chapter  headings. 

Bilney,  Thomas,  English  Protestant  mar- 
tyr ;  b.  ut  East  Bilney  (Y),  149.-)('/) ;  burned  at 
the  stake.  Norwich,  Aug.  19, 1531 ;  educated  at 
Cambridge  ;  entered  holy  orders ;  Iqr  reading 
Erasmus^ version  of  the  New  TeBtament(151<j^ 
led  to  study  the  Bible  he  came  to  beltevv  In  the 
valuelessni  of  -^uiut  worship  and  pilijri mages, 
and  preaclii  il  ul'  linst  them.  On  most  |>oints, 
however,  lu'  nmainnl  f:iitliful  to  tbr  old 
church,  yi  t  was  t  oinjH  lh-d  to  recant,  and  be- 
cause he  resuminl  preaching  the  <^eollooable 
"  erron"  he  wad  executed. 

IMngham,  Joaeph,  Church  of  England  ;  h. 
at  H^efield.  9  m.  a.  of  Leeds.  Sept.,  1668  : 
d.  at  Head  bourn- Worthy,  near  "Winchester, 
Aug  17.  172;l.  He  Ptudie<l  at  Oxford;  be- 
came fellow  of  Uuiveraity  CoUegCj  1681 ;  im- 
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JiMtly  accused  of  here«y  because  he  had  (cor- 
rectly) in  a  sermon  presented  the  early  fathers' 
views  upon  the  terms  "  p«'r»on"  and  "  sub- 
atanoe,"  he  rosif^ned  his  Mlowship  and  be- 
came vicar  of  ileadboiiru-U'orthy,  1695  ;  was 
colhtled  to  Havant,  near  Portninouih,  1712. 
His  immortal  fame  comes  from  his  Origine* 
J'Jft  h.M'iintiar,  or  AtUiquitifM  of  tfte  Chrittian 
Church,  iiondoo,  1706-22. 10  vola.,  an  exhaus- 
tive work,  the  first  of  its  Iciod  in  English,  and 
nrobaUj  the  bat ;  beat  «d.  of  all  Us  works, 
Oxford.  185S.  10  vola. 

Biimay,  Thomas,  D.D.  (American  Univer- 
ally),  LL.D.  (Aberdeen,  1852).  Nonconform- 
ist;  b.  at  Newcastie-upon-Tyne.  April,  17U8  ; 
4.  U  Clapton,  Loodon.  FeK  M,  VSIA.  He 
wio  eduened  te  the  thBologleal  senJnarj  at 
VTmondley,  Hertfordahira  ;  became  pastor 
of  St.  James'  Street  Oongreffational  Chapel, 
Newport.  Islo  of  Wi;:lif,  1H24 ;  of  Kinp'R 
Wcigli-IIoufMi  Chapi'l,  Loiidoti,  182W  ;  rcliri  d 

1869.  He  exerted  great  intlucnce,  csjxTially 
as  a  preacher  to  young  men.  (S<c  his  Mt- 
moi-ial,  o<1.  StoiiKliton,  London,  1^74.  His 
hymn.  "Bternal  light  I  Eternal  light!"  is 
fMBUlar.) 

Bln'-ter-im,  Anton  Joseph,  Roman  Catlio 
lie;  b.  HC  l)ilxs<  Idorf ,  Sipt.  li>,  177»  ,  d.  pas- 
tor of  Bilk,  ill  the  siil)uil»«  <if  Hiime,  May  17, 
1855.  He  inKainie  a  FnuicLscan.  1796  ;  pastor 
at  Dilk.  1805.  Beside*  jKilcmieol  treafimi's  he 
wrote  JMnkitArtliak4^»  inr  ebriukatholyiehen 
KiMh4,  Mains.  18«M1.  7  vole. 

Biretta,  a  square  enp  with  stiff  sides  and 
three,  or  in  the  ea-se  of  professors  of  thcoloiry, 
four  curved  ridges,  surmounted  by  a  1, 
made  ordinarily  of  cloth,  black  for  a  priest, 
Violet  for  a  btahop,  and  aeulet  for  a  eaidlnal. 

Birgitta,  Blrgittines,  a  Swedish  wiint,  and 
an  onler  of  nuns  fmiiniid  by  lier,  H.  nt  Fin- 
Slad,  H  m.  frnin  lipsalii.  l:V>2  ;  d.  in  Home. 
July  2;^,  1373.  Hho  was,  a.-*  n  c  hild,  of  a  dn  ainy 
and  ix>etic  nature,  but,  niurrieti  at  Ifi,  .'-lie  di'- 
veloped  as  wife  and  mother  surprising  practi- 
cal talents.  Her  husband  Anally  rettred  into 
a  monastery  and  soon  died  (1844).  From  this 
time  Birgitta  herself  lived  mostly  In  aoonvent, 
though  not  taking  the  tows.  She  soon  be- 
came regarded  as  a  prophetess,  and  by  many 
wi  a  sorceres.s.  It  was  her  earnest  dc-sire  to 
found  an  order  which  should  accomplish  the 
epiritiiid  rrformation  of  therlmrf  h,  Thcrule 
of  sueli  an  or  ii  r  m  ii.><  reveale<l  to  her,  a-<  ."^he 
belie\'ed,  by  the  Lord  himself.  Hence  the  ride 
was  cn)le<l"that  of  the  Holy  Saviour.  To  ae- 
compllsh  her  purpose  sh(  journcye<l  to  Rome 
with  her  daughter  (1349).  Hero  she  took  up 
her  residence,  and  was  soon  revered  as  a 
prophetess  by  high  and  low.  She  sent  her  roes- 
aana  of  admonition  takings  and  prlnoee  far 
and  near.  She  even  summoned  tlie  popes  to 
return  to  Rome  from  Avignon.   Finally,  in 

1870,  her  rule  was  approved  by  tlie  pope.  Ur- 
ban v.,  and  Illlle  by  little  a"  great  convent 
arosi^  at  Vadstena,  on  the  cjist  sliore  of  L;ike 
Wetter,  8we«len,  where  her  daughter,  Katha- 
rine, luid  been  abbess  of  a  small  ( miimunily 
sinet'  IHT)?.  After  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusjilem 
(1372)  Birgitta  returned  to  Rome,  soon  to  die. 
The  monastic  esiaWiahmenta  of  tltia  ocder 


were  to  contain  l>otli  monks  and  nuns  in  differ- 
ent buildings.  Pniminence  ^vll.M  pveii  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  In  its  greatest  extension 
the  order  wa.s  found  even  in  Spain  and  num- 
bertnl  7-1  convents.  Birgitta  was  canonized 
in  1391.  H<  r  famous  Jtertlntioim  ww*  trans- 
late<l  into  English,  liOndon,  1878.  (Ste  lur 
life  by  P.  F.  A.  Haauaerlcli,  Ger.  tniti^., 
Ootha,  1872.)  F. 

Bishop  {'yf^rn-tr),  one  who  has  the  charge 
and  direc  tion  of  anytliing.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  word  i.s  equivalent  to  tUhr,  the  latter 
being  derived  fnnii  .lewish  usage  and  signify- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  oHicx*.  while  the  former 
is  "of  Greek  origin  and  signiOeS  Ita  f  nnctfon, 
Acu  zx.  17, 28.  Tlie  pnsbyten  or  bishops 
of  the  Apoatolic  period  were  tlie  regular  pas- 
tors and  teachers  of  the  congicgaflons,  and 
the  qualifications  required  for  them  are  de- 
<i<  ribed  in  1  Tim.  ill.  1-7  and  Titus  I.  6-9.  A 
(litTercnee  of  function  seetiis  to  Ikj  indicated  in 
1  Tim.  V.  17.  This  hibli(  al  id.  a  uf  the  word 
is  re|irodmed  in  C'lenieiit  of  Home's  I'irst 
Kiiistle,  in  which  (eliap.  V2)  he  use.^  tlic  linns 
bisliop  and  elder  indiseriminately.  But  at  an 
early  fM-ritxl — how  early  it  is  not  easy  lo  say-^ 
di'itinc  fion  was  nia<lc  between  the  two  terms. 
The  sumriority  of  the  bishop  Is  distinctly  rec- 
ognized by  I^iatiua,  and  soon  after  his  dnr 
came  to  be  univenaltr  obeertred,  ahhoagh 
Irenieus  {Adt.  Ifaer.  fli.  S,  ft)  wad  Jerome 
{EpiM.  c.  I.,  ad  frnngelum)  clearlv  state  the 
ongiiiai  identity  of  the  two  ol!h  es. "  It  should 
be  saitl  that  there  are  tlii>se  ulio  con.sidi  r  the 
bishops  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
such  to  have  a  .Scripture  warrant  for  Ihtir 
otViee  as  diocesans.  In  the  liomaii  C  hurch  the 
bishops  are  appointed  bv  the  poix'  and  are 
bound  to  repe>rt  personally  in  Rouu  nt  stated 
intervals.  They  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
(essentially  HllMlMaod's)  to  the  pope,  and 
have  certain  nterogatives  of  order  and  juris- 
dleliob.  In  tne  Clrardi  of  England  there  are 
84  bishops,  24  of  whom  are  peers  of  the  realm, 
and  as  such  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lonls. 
To  all  b(  longs  the  right  to  conHrni.  to  admit 
to  orders,  and  to  txcn  i'^c  general  .Mux  rvision 
in  their  respective  di:)Ceses.  In  (!<  riiiiitiy  the 
Lutheran  Churcli  calls  its  general  superintend- 
ents bishops,  yet  is  governed  not  by  tlwui 
but  by  consistories.  In  Sweden  and  Dl  umork 
the  offlce  is  retained,  vet  without  the  iwr4 
dirino  theory.  The  eptscopate  in  tlie  Mon^ 
vian  Church  and  in  the  Methodfat  Epiacopil 
Communion  does  not  denote  a  dUfereDce  of 
order,  but  fa  merely  a  mtftter  of  oonvenlenoc, 
and  has  a  missionary  character.  In  the  Prot- 
estant Kpisropal  Church  in  the  ITnitcd  States 
the  bishops  have  similar  fimetions  with  the 
Knclish  prelates,  are  ehos<n  by  the  diotrese  in 
which  they  are  lo  [  reside,  and  are  consecrated 
by  the  Uouae  of  Bishups.  They  now  number 
about  79.  C. 

Bishoprlou  tlie  dfatrict  over  whtch  the  |nils- 
diction  of  a  bialiop  extends. 

Blahepa*  Blbla.  SceBtVLB. 

Bi-lhyn  -i-a,  the  northwest  province  of  Asia 
Minor.  Wlieii  I'aul  atlempled  lo  enter  it  llie 
Spirit  (.Vets  xvi.  7)  sufferetl  him  not,  but  1 
Feter  i.  1  testis  to  tlie  preaence  of  Chiiatians 
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then,  aatl  PUny,  the  governor,  wu  (about 
A.D.  106)  embarrMsed  by  their  number.  Its 
mclropulLi.  Nicwn,  was  the  msat  of  the  famous 

council,  A.u.  32.'). 

Riahopa'  BookfOT  ITieJnttitutiom^a  CAris- ' 
Una  Afan,  an  exposition  of  the  Apoattes'  Creed, 
Xba  Seven  Sacrnments,  the  Ten  Command-  | 
ments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and 

of  jiistiflcation  and  purputorv-  It  was  pre- 
pared by  biAhopA,  under  L'rnnnn  r's  direction, 
and  issued  in  1537. 

Blaiki*  (blay-lLey).  William  Ouden,  D.D. 
(Edinburgh,  1864),  LL.D.  (Aberdeen,  1872). 
Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Aberdera,  Feb. 
6,  1820  ;  graduated  M.A.  at  Aberdeen,  18S7  ; 
entered  the  mlnii+try,  1H4'.J  ;  t)r<  umr  profesi-sor 
of  apolojr»'tic8  and  pustuni!  tlicol  iL^y  in  New 
Collc/e,  Kilinbiiri;li,  A im in 4  li niiiiR-r- 

ous  bimlis  mav  In-  iiu  ntioiuil  JUtt,  r  IJiii/k  (or 
Working  Pfo/Hg.  Lomlon.  1863  ;  76.()(K)th,  1881  ; 
HentUnnd  Ifinuls  World  of  Liibor.  1K6.) ; 

SOOOtli,  1888  :  ConnMl  and  Chterfor  (he  Jktt- 
tU  of  Life,  1S67  ;  «000th,  1868 ;  For  th*  Work 
oftfu  MuiUlry,  1878  ;  4th  «d.,  1885;  PtrmnuU 
Ltf«  qf  J/and  LMngttmufABaa ;  4th  ed. .  1884  ; 
Leaden  in  Modem  nOanihropif,  1885, 
Prtnrhert  of  Scotland  from  <A«  Sbkh  to  the 
MneU^nth  Century,  1888. 

Blair,  Hugh,  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  in 
Jidinburxh.  AprU  7, 1718 }  <L  there.  Dec  27. 
1800k  He  was  edoeated  M  tlwt  univenity  end 
nuMd  liis  lifa  ia  that  city,  flrat  an  preacher, 
1748,  then  from  1760  to  1788  ait  professor  of 
rlietoric.  His  famt'  rests  ujvin  liis  lUntorir, 
Loudou,  178;$,  2  vols.,  and  iiis  sermons,  Edin- 
burgh and  Ijomion.  1777-1801,  5  voi<«.  (Sec 
hia  life  by  Finiayaon,  in  edition  of  sennooa.) 

Blaiae,  8t  See  Bumtra. 

Blan-di'-na,  a  slave  girl  of  Lyoni),  whose 
martvrdom  ia  deMribed  by  fioaebiua  (v.  i.), 
ed.  Bohn.  pp.  18i  aq. 

Ban-dra'-ta  (properlv  DiniKlniUi).  Qiorgio, 
foundor  of  tlie  LTniturlan  Cliun  b  in  PolHud 
sad  TrHn^ylviiiiia  ;  b.  of  uoble  family  at  Sa- 
luz/.o.  Piedmont,  Italy,  about  1515 ;  d.  in 
Transylvania,  strangled  by  his  uepiieiv,  nhont 
1590  practised  medicine  with  great  success, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy  on  account 
of  lib  atrictaret  on  tlis  Roman  Church,  1556 ; 
went  to  Cteneva,  where  he  had  controversy 
with  Calvin  ;  thonce  to  Poland,  and  thcncr  to 
Transylvania,  wlierc  lie  botanie  Iwdv  pby- 
sicidu  to  I'rinic  Ji»Jin  Siirismund  ;  af'uT  tiu; 
lattiT  s  ilcalli  in  tlit!  rnilari;in  fuith  he  lulil 
the  saiuf  n;i-ition  toward  King  .Steplu-n  lU- 
thori  of  Puland.  V.  Malacarne  edited  his 
works  in  Italian,  Fadoa.  1814. 

Blarar.   See  BLArRRR. 

Bla'-ai-ua  (Blaite),  St.,  Bishop  of  Sebaste. 
in  Armenia,  beheaded  for  fuith'.s  xake,  after 
being  ttcored  witli  iron  comb<t,  816.  lie  ia  the 
patron  »aiut  of  the  city  of  Kagusa,  of  the 

Siild  of  wool-Gombera,  and  because  be  saved 
ellfeof  aboyi^WMla  llsii-bonestiitfkin 
his  throat,  proteels  efslast  sore  tliioat.  ffia 
day  is  Feb.  8. 

Blavphemy,  sp-aiiinir  evil  of  God  or  of  his 
attributes.   It  was  puniabed  with  death  by 


the  MiMde  law  (Ler.  niv.  16),  and  on  this 
charae  both  oar  Lord  (Matt.  xxvi.  05)  and 
Stephen  (Acts  vl.  II.  13)  were  condt-mncd. 
ItUttphfinif  ag<it!,iit  thf  Hoi;/  'ihoxt  (Mutt.  xii. 
I  81)  is  ilt'cian  rl  to  he  an  uiipiirdi >n;ibli-  sin.  it 
wii-s  ciiiiunittcd  by  tlie  Piiuriscrs  when  they 
I  wilfully  anil  maliclouply  iiscribtil  the  miraclm 
of  the  Son  of  OotI  and'thc  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  evil  one.  SucJi  de)«pitc  to  tlto 
Spirit  of  grace  rendered  them  incapable  of  re- 
pentance,  and,  consequently,  of  partion.  C. 

Blanrer  (bl6w-rer)  (Blarer,  Rlaarer).  Am- 
brosias, b.  of  noble  parent.s  nt  Conslnix  o. 
April  4,  1492  ;  d.  of  the  plague  at  Winterthur, 
12  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich.  Dec.  6.  1504.  He  cn- 
tercfl  the  Benedictine  convent  of  AlpirslMich, 
1510,  and  eventually  became  ita  prior  ;  oom* 
polled  to  flee  ttnm  the  oonvent,  2683,  because 
of  his  adTOoa^  of  tlie  Refttmatkm.  be  went 
to  Constance  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  (Zwinglian)  Reformation  into 
that  citv  and  the  entire  surrounding  country 
(f.ff..  Clm.  lantlaii,  Stuttgart,  Tubingin). 
I)riven  out  of  (  oiisiuiuc  liy  the  Interim,  he 
labored  in  various  places.  (See  biographies  by 
Keim.  Stuttgart.  1880.  Mid  by  Pressel.  1881.) 

Blayney,  Benjamin,  D.I).  (O.\fon1,  1787), 
Church  of  Enirland  ;  b.  in  172H  ;  d.  as  <  aiion 
of  Chri.st  Church,  Oxford,  win n  Im'  w.c-  cdu- 
eatod,  and  n  gius  iiri)fe.s8or  of  Hi  hrcw  (17H7), 
iind  riTtor  of  IVmUhot.  Wilt.-^hire,  Sept.  20. 
I8UI.  Ho  publisheil  a  dbiw  rtnlion  on  IkmieV* 
Setenty  Weeht,  1775  ;  2d  e<l..  1797  :  an  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  Penfatcuch,  17tM), 
and  other  works.  He  revise*!  for  the  Cluren 
don  Preaa  (1700)  the  text  of  the  Authoriwd 
Version  of  the  Bible  so  as  to  Insure  typo> 
graphical  accuracy,  and  hia  revision  is  the 
Btandanl  for  the  Oxford  University  Prei<is. 

Blaek  (bluke).  Friedxicli,  German  theo- 
logian ;  b.  at  iVhrensb^ik.  lU  m.  n.e.  of  Lit* 
beck,  July  4,  1793;  d.  at  Bonn.  Feb.  27, 
1859.  He  studied  at  Kiel  and  Berlin;  be* 
came  repetent  «t  BerHo.  1818 ;  pricatdatmt, 
1821  ;  professor  extraordinary.  182;-$ ;  onliuary 
at  Bonn,  1829.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Hebrews.  1H2H  40,  3  vols.  ;  An  Intnxiuhion 
to  thf  Old  TeHtninent  (Hnj^.  trans. .  fronj  2<i 
etl..  I.v)iidon,  IHO'.t,  2  vols.  ;  n.e.  [li-ilin],  ls7r» ; 
oriir.  Ilerlin,  1800-65,  2  vols.  ;  vol.  1,  .•)thed.  by 
Wellhausen,  18^  ;  vol.  2.  4th  ed.  bv  Mangold, 
ISHO)  ;  and  lACturet  on  the  Apocafi/jnti ,  1802  ; 
Kn^.  trans.,  liOndon,  1875.  He  Wiks  cxtnsw* 
vative  and  strictly  impaitiaL  But  Wellhausen 
and  Mangold,  ttaoappily.haireinoorpoFatcd  SO 
much  of  tbeir  own  hmMbt  Into  his  text  tliat 
the  latest  editions  resHy  misrepresent  htm. 

Blon'-del,  David,  a  very  IcHnuil  French 
ProlfHtant ;  b.  at  CliAlons  sur  .Marne.  HKJ  m. 
e.  of  Paris,  1501  ;  d.  at  Amsterdam.  April  0. 
1655.  He  became  pastor  at  Houdan,  near 
Paris,  1614  ;  professor  of  history  nt  Amster* 
dam,  1650.  He  devoted  himself  in  numerous 
writings  to  the  defence  of  the  Evanj^'Iioal 
(HiiiRa.  Perhaps  his  beat-known  writmg  is 
his  book  on  Pope  Joan,  written  originally  in 
Fn-nch  {Amsterdam,  1647  ;  2d  ed..  1049; 
Dutch  trans.,  lOiiO  ;  Latin  trans..  1657),  in 
wlii(  h  he  declares  the  story  to  be  mythical. 

Btood.  The  life  of  all  animate  was  oonsid* 
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end  M  tmecUSlj  in  the  blood  (Gcd.  Ix.  4, 
]>0Dt.  jdL  98),  ana  hence  U  was  the  omential 

Sit  of  the  mierilieM  offered  to  Ood  (Heb.  ix. 
).  This  made  the  utoncmcnf  ( f,ov.  xvii.  !1) 
when  Hpriukl«l  upon  the  iihar,  und  henox;  the 
rbftTt-nces  in  the  New  T«"stament  ( Mark  xiv. 
24,  Eph.  i.  7,  Heb.  xiii.  20,  1  John  i,  7). 
The  Ji-  .vH  wcrf  strit  llv  prohibited  llPOUl  "  eat- 
ing blood"  (Iav.  xvii."  10,  12).  C. 

Blood-A.TaDg«r.  A  wilful  murderer  for- 
feited Ida  own  life.  (ukI  it  was  the  liuty  of  (lie 
next  of  kin  to  intiict  the  ponaltv.  wince  the 
crime  was  commiited  apainst  (inA  as  well  a.s 
sfwietj',  and  no  ranaoni  could  be  aliowe<l 
(Num.  xxxr.  31-33).  But  cities  of  rcfuffe 
were  provided  for  the  accidrnta]  bomici(w, 
who  could  flee  hither  and  have  his  CHS  de- 
termined by  the  oongregatioD  (Num.  mw. 
12, 84),  wkm  If  g»lhj  be  was  antrwideNd, 
bat  If  not,  «m  leqidml  to  remain  tbeie  till 
the  death  of  the  existing  high-priest.  C. 

Blood-beptiam,  that  received  br  a  cate- 
chumen who  was  martyml.  8ucb  a  death 
wan  sapposMl  to  be  equivalent  to  the  bsptfsm 

the  subject  (le?<ire<l  l)ut  had  not  received. 

Bloody  Marriage,  I  hut  of  Henry,  ICing  of 
Navarre,  and  Margaret  of  Valois.  Bister  of 
Charles  IX.,  King  of  France,  celebntled  in 
Parb.  Monday.  Aug.  18.  1572.  and  so  cull<;d 
becMiae  followed  on  Sunday,  Aug.  24,  St.  £ar- 
tholoinew'a  Day,  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Hugui'ooti). 

Bloody  Sweat  is  mentione<l  ])y  Luke  (xxil. 
40 aa  having  occuned  to  Christ  iu  GethM-m- 
ane.  The  actual  occurrence  of  such  an  ab- 
nomal  pl^ilcal  state  is  a  wcll-authenlicated 
phenomeiMHl.  Charles  IX.  of  France  d  ied  of  a 
woody  aweat  (See  Stroud.  Phyriml  Cnunf  of 
(3ll*r»2JlOTM,  London,  1847,  pp. 85-««.)  C. 

Blount  (biQnt).  Charles,  English  deist,  lay- 
man ;  b.  at  Upper  HoIIoway,  April  27.  1654  ; 
oommltted  suicide  because  he  was  law, 
otill  In  force  fn  England,  forbtddcn  to  marry 
his  deceased  wife's  sister,  whom  he  greatly 
loved,  Aug..  1603.  His  MttttUantotu  Workt 
appeared  in  Hm.'.  They  are  mostly  unac- 
knowledged pliiuilerinfrs  from  dilTerent  writ- 
ers, but  contain  i>riL,'inal  altHckn  on  urtlioiiox 
opinions.  He  traiisluted  the  fir^t  t\\  o  liooks 
of  rhiloRtratu.s'  Life  of  Aji-iK^iiiin^  I'f  7)j<i.n,t, 
with  a  great  show  of  leuning  iu  the  alutpe  of 
witm.  umdon,  IffiO. 

Blamhardt  (bloom-hart),  CMulatlan  Oott- 
Uals  Oerman  theologian  ;  b.  at  Stuttgart, 
April  2»,  1779  ;  d.  at  Basel,  Dec.  19.  1838. 
He  studied  at  Tobiogcn  ;  took  part  in  found- 
ing the  }liise\  Biljle  Society,  bS<4  ;  was  first 
in.Hp(H'tnr  of  the  Ras<'l  Mivsioiiury  In.-ititute 
from  ISIfUill  his  (icnth  I  te  wroti;  a  nx'ritori- 
ous  missionary  hwtory  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion {Vcmuen  eintr  allgeumiu  n  Mi.vii<>n»- 
MKhie/Ue  d&r  Kirekt  OhrUU,  Basel.  1828-87. 
5  voA. ;  Pyench  trans.,  Yaknoe,  1888. 4  vols.). 

Blunt,  John  Henry,  D.D.  (Durliam.  1882). 
(Siurch  of  England  ;  b.  at  C'lie\  tie  Walk. 
Chelsea.  London,  Aut:.  iTi.  1X23  ;  ediirated  at 
I)Hrlmm  ;  d.  in  London  n-»  r<i  tor  of  Bevers- 
ton,  Qloueestenthire,  Ai'ri!  11,  1sh4.  He 
wrote  many  useful  biblical  and  theological 


oompends.  particularly  AmHtlaM  Sbtt  ^ 
Choim0»/Vafsr.  London,  1866  ;  7th  ed.,  1888 ; 
DMtonary  «f  Dottrifua  and  Historical  Theol- 
f>rjy,  London,  1870  ;  IHctionary  of  Stct*,  Iler- 
iKtin,  etr.,  1874  ;  and  a  valuable  history  of  the 
liiformntion  of  the  Church  of  KngUiuil,  ls68- 
82.  2  vols.  (vol.  i.,  Otb  ed.,  1886).  lie  was  a 
pranoonoed  Omrehman. 

Blunt,  John  Janes.  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Newcastle-under  Lvmc,  15  m.  n.n.w.  of 
StafTord,  1794  :  d.  at  Cambridge.  June  18, 
IKVT).  Educated  at  Caml)ridge.  elwted  fel- 
low, IMti  .  he  Ix^came  Lady  Margaret  profes- 
sor of  divinity,  1889  ;  declined  the  .see  of 
Salisbury.  1854.  He  is  bnt  known  by  his 
Undeitignfd  Coinridfnee*  in  th«  Writingn  both  of 
Uit-  Old  and  Arir  TtMuments,  an  Arffujiu-nt  fur 
thgir  Veneitif,  Lomhm,  1847.  6lh  ed..  ItMW. 
but  wrote  mooh  besides.  (Of.  Ms  JAnm^, 
I^ndon,  ia56.) 

Boardmsn,  0«orge  Daaa,  American  Bap- 
tist missionary  ;  b.  at  Livermore,  20  m.  n.  of 
Lewiston,  Me..  Feb.  8,  1801  ;  gratluated  at 
Waterville  C-ollege,  He.,  18S2;  studied  as 
resident  licentiale  at  Andorer  Theological- 
Seminary,  1824 ;  went  to  Bnrmah,  1825 ;  la* 
bored  sucoeasfully  as  the  "apoetle  to  the 
Karens ;"  d.  near  Tavoy,  Burmah.  Feb.  11, 
I8;n.  His  widow  was  the  ad  wife  of  Adoni* 
ram  Judson. 

Boardman,  Oaorga  Dana,  D.D.  (Brown 
University.  1806) ;  Uaptii<t.  son  of  preceding; 
b.  at  Tavoy,  Burmah,  Aug.  18.  1888  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  Universitv.  Providence,  R.  I., 
1852  ;  and  at  Newton  (Jiass.)  Theolojiical  In- 
stitution, 1855  ;  ha-s  l>ecn  since  1864  pa.stor  of 
the  First  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  has 
published  sBvenl  Tolumss  of  diwoanes. 

Bochart (bo-shnr),  SamneLlearncd  French 
Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  Koucn,  May  10, 
1509;  d.  at  Caui.  Muy  16.  16fl7.  KiluViited 
at  Suumur,  he  btcainc  pjwtor  at  Carii,  l(12tt. 
Ho  is  celebrated  for  his  now  useless  sacred 
geography  {Oeographin  mcra,  Caen,  1(>4(5  ; 
several  later  cdd.,  e.tj.,  L<  vil(  ii,  ITdT),  and 
especially  for  his  still  u.setul  J/ierozoiron  or 
book  on  Scripture  animals  (London,  Ititi^i,  3 
vols.,  several  later  edd.,  by  HosenniUller, 
Leipzig,  1798-96.  8  parts).  (See  his  Opera 
omnia,  Lefden,  1078^  2  vols.  ;  ikl  ed.,  1712, 
8  voU.,  and  sketch  of  his  life  by  W.  R.  mft- 
tingham  in  his  Exanyn,  London,  1829.) 

BooklMld,  Johann.    See  Ah^baitists, 

p.  28. 

Bodenstein.   Sif  Kari.stadt. 

Bo«hme  (b/j  meh.  English  form  commonly 
TUhimn),  Jakob,  the  greatest  theosophist  in 
the  Lutlieran  Church  ;  b.  at  Alt  Scidenberg, 
I'pper  Lu.Hatia,  Nov.,  1575  ;  Was master  shoe- ' 
maker  at  (Sdrlitz  ;  d.  tliere  as  manufaaurer 
of  woollen  gloves,  Nov.  17,  1624.  He  was  87 
when  he  published  Ills  lint  book,  Aurvn. ' 
Being  silenced.  It  ma  not  till  18M  that  bis 
Way  to  (  hrint  appeared.  B«t  sfter  bis  deeth 
his  a<lmirers  brought  out  numerotw  treatises 
written  by  him  Ix'f  ween  the  abovi-  d!it(  >.  He 
claimed  to  see  Ood,  and  to  speak  nl> ml  him 
from  direct  inward  illumination.  (See  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  by  Schkbler,  ideip-. 
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7.ig.  1831-47,  7  vols.  ;  Eng.  trim,  by  Kllistonu, 
Sparrow,  Hotham,  and  Bluiideti,  LoiiWou, 
1644-62.  Rev.  William  Law  was  one  of  his 
foUowen.  (Cf.  Bishop  ilartensen'a  Binlme, 
London,  18m.)  Bee  MTmcmr. 

Boehringer  (W5  riug-er),  Oeorg  Frlodrich, 
Swiss  Protestant  :  b.  ul  MiiuUiri)iin  Wllrtem- 
herg.  Dec.  L''^,  \^\2  .  A.  at  IWl,  Sept.  18. 
1870.  He  stuiliiHl  at  Tubingeu  ;  Hod  to  8wit-  \ 
zerland  in  consequenoeof  hfipart  in  the  insur- 
iMtion  of  1888 ;  became  pastor  at  Olattfelden, 
naar  Zttrleh,  1843  ;  resigaed  to  devote  himself 
exotiuiTdy  to  •cctosiaiMco4ii«torical  atttdies, 
1888.  Rewrote  independenoe moreor  leaaoa 
Neaader,  yet  in  a  scholarly  manner,  a  churcli 
history  down  to  the  Reformation  under  the 
form  of  Inoi^raphif.-;  Dif  Kirdif  (J/irixti  umi 
ihre  Zfuf/m.  Zilri.  h,  lb4a-5«.  B  parts  ;  2d  od., 
which  i.-i  l(  .<;s  laiidatoiy  Hod  mora  erMcal. 
1860-79.  24  vob. 

Bo-e'-ti'-us,  Anioliu  Menlint  Torquatos 
Saverinus,  a  R)nmn  stati-smim  and  jilnloso-  , 

phcr  ;  b.  in  Rome  abuiit  47")  a.d.  ;  In  hi  ;nii  il 
at  Pavia,  51?.').    of  hiL,'h  i-;mk  in  the  Koinaii 
Ctate.  leariK-il  and  able,  HiM  tiu.s  wjis  rapidly 
advanci-it ;  bt,-camc  consul  in  510.  Jind  his  two 
■ons,  together,  in  .'i22.    Ho  wuh  a  favorite  witli 
the  king.  Tbemlcjrii;.    Rut  from  this  high 
poritioa  he  was  brought  down,  by  liis  own 
■ocouot»  toeonse  of  the  enmities  excited  by 
bis  BMintemaoB  of  ju.sticc.  Accunod  of  traa- 
eon  he  denied      charge,  but  was  oooTlctcd. 
imprisoned  in  Pavia,  and  finally  executed. 
Ho  was  early  rereretl  as  a  C'liristian  martyr  ' 
mill  n  saiitt.    Thrologit-al  wriliiiL:-  liiivr  Ix't-n  ! 
altril)jtt  (l  to  him.  bat  lliuy  are  withmil  <loubl 
not  hi:t.    He  translated  Aristotle,  and  wrote 
upon  logic  and  ni;illieniati('s.  and  e\  en  itiusic. 
Hi.s  Works  Were  valiii'd  texl-bookn  dwriiig  all  ; 
the  mtddio  ages.     But  hi.s  mo?tt  important 
work  was  his  Be  diwjltttione  Philnmtpkia  (The 
GfHuolation  of  miotmhn),  £og.'  traos.  in 
Boha'a  LfbrMy.   In  tnis  work,  written  in 
prison,  he  omnpUna  of  his  aonowa  and  old 
ago,  and  b  consoled     a  woman  personifying  i 
philosophy.    It  in  a  treatise  upon  the  exist- 
ence, nature,  and  providence  of  God.    It  is  ! 
writU'H  in  a  noble  style  and  hiw  bci  n  a  fiivor-  ' 
ilc  in  ull  ages.    (Mirist  is  nvvir  nunuHl  in  the 
work,  and  the  writer  n<'ver  draws  consolation 
from  any  spceifirally  Christian  thought.    His  ; 
fate  was  an  unjust  one,  but  he  dcK-s  not  seem 
to  have  doierved  bis  fame  as  a  Christian 
martyr.  Works  In  Mine.  Pat.  Lat.  LXIII., 
LXlV  F. 

Bogatzky  (iH)-guts  -kee),   Karl  Hsinrioh 
voo,  German  pietint  ;  b.  at  .laiikuwe,  Silesia,  I 
Sept.  7,  lt$»0;  d.  at  Halle.  Jiiii«'  l.",  1771,  ! 
wuerc  he  had  lived  in  literary  n  iir  in  :ii  i  v 
Fraucke's  invitation,  in  the  llalle  orptiauage, 
since  1746.    He  wrote  ^4  Gt>kkn  Treaaurj/for 
tk6  OUMran  ef  (J^orlg.  BresUu,  1718 ;  58th 
«d.,  Halle,  188S.  Eng.  trans,  from  I9th  ed.,  i 
orig.  Lonidon,  1746  ;  numerous  edd.  ;  e.g., 
London,  1888b   (8ee  his  autobiograplnr.  Eng. 
tratiH..  London,  1866,  and  life  br  Kelv>  I«on- 
dou.  1889.) 

aogoidl«a,a8eetof  tlMllthaiidlSyioen-  \ 

tnries  in  Thrace,  whose  leader.  Basil,  was  i 
tmraed  for  hmmj  shout  1100.  Their  doctrine  ' 


was  a  form  of  tliat  of  the  Cathuri  (which  see), 
but  thcT  taught  that  there  was  but  one  eternal 
principle  in  the  universe,  the  goo<l.  SatanacI, 
the  claer  Son  of  Gkxi  fell,  and  create<l  man  for 
evil  purposes  ;  but  was  constrained  to  ask 
Qod  to  put  a  soul  in  him.  Whenmandid  not 
ovvroome  the  eiril  of  the  world  which  was 
under  the  rule  of  Satanael.  Oodsent  hisseoand 
Son,  Jesus,  to  redeem  him.  F. 

Bogue  (bog),  David.  D.D.  (Yale  College, 
1815).  English  Independent ;  b.  at  Hallydown, 
Berwickahirc.  Feb.  18,  17S0  ;  d.  at  Brighton. 
Oct.  95,  1885.  Educated  at  Edinburgh,  he 
became  Independent  partor  at  Oosport ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of^  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  active  on  its  behalf.  He  wrote 
with  .iHines  Bennct  the  staiKlard  Ili.iti>ry  of 
Dimuiiti  iH  from  th«  Retolutiun  in  lt)89  tu  th« 
Tear  iH<»8,'Loodoo,  1806-U,  4  Tob. ;  Sded., 
\m,  2  vols. 

Bohemian  Brethren,  the  name  given  to 
the  sect  orij?inally  formed  by  Grcgor  and  by 
Peter  ('helei/ieky'  about  \ATti  out  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  TaboriteH  (q.v.),  'ind  which  real- 
ized for  many  years,  to  a  gn  atdegn'e,  the  sim- 
I)lii  itv  of  the  early  Cliristian  di.ie.iples  in  faith 
and  life.  Tlie  constitutionul  convention  was 
lieid at  Idinia,  near  Iteichenau,  in  1467.  Mora- 
vians anil  Waldensiuns  were  present.  In  nil 
there  were  about  60.  Three  were  chosen 
priests  and  ordained  bjr  Michael,  an  ez-llonuui 
priest,  and  two  Waldensian  priests.  The  doty 
of  the  rich  to  share  with  the  poor  was  establish- 
ed, and  oath  making,  war,  worldly  positions  of 
ail  kinds,  which  wt  one  alMn  e  another,  and 
the  right  to  punish  were  rcjicteil.  (Jngor 
di'-'d  1474.  For  20  years  tbereafter  the  primi- 
tive eoiuiition  was  preservi  d.  but  in  14y-l  Luke 
of  Prague,  a  learned  niau,  and  their  mast 
pralilie.  autlior,  the  second  founder  of  tiie  sect, 
carried  through  u  nioilificution  of  the  strict 
scheme  of  life  and  the  sect  entered  on  a  more 
prosperous  career.  In  1500  it  bad  in  Bohemia 
HOOO  to  4000  oongregations,  and  in  Moravia 
70,000  to  100,000  members.  In  it  a  near  ap- 
proach to  apoetollc  simplicity  was  made. 
With  the  Waidensians  they  stood  in  close  re- 
hilinn?!.  and  later  '.\itli  tin-  fa] vinists.  From 
loOU  at  Pragui-,  and  Iron)  15(»H  in  all  Bohemia 
until  151  (),  great  ivrseeuiion  ovi  rtook  the  sect. 
KfTorts  to  fttjcure  tlie  interces.sion  of  Erasmus 
for  the  release  of  Luke  of  Prague,  arrested 
l.")!.'),  failed  through  his  indifference.  The 
sect  came  Into  oontact  with  Luther  in  1519, 
but  failing  to  agree  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eucharist  and  Justiflcatlon  by  faith  alono  • 
union  was  Impossible.  After  •  caratf  of  gnat 
purity  thev  made  peace  with  the  utrsqolits 
(q.v.),  Lutherans,  and  Calvinisis  in  Bohemia, 
at  tiie  Diet  of  Prague.  1575.  and  drew  up  the 
Bohemian  Confes.sion.  This  h<  t  seemed  to 
seal  their  (low  nfall.  The  nol)|es  aiootig  Ibi-m 
mi.ted  tin  in  uj)  in  iKjlitii-s  :  during  tlie  Siual- 
kald  war  (1548)  many  of  them  emigrated  to 
Poland  and  Prussia  :  jperseculion  decimated 
their  ranlcs,  discipline  (leclincfi,  and  their  last 
bishop  was  Johann  Amos  Coraenius  (d.  1670 
q.v.).  The  virtue  of  these  primitive  Proles* 
tants  passed  over  loio  the  Moravian  Brethm 
(q.v.). 

Hie  Uteraiy  development  of  the  Bohemian 
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Bretbren  was  very  important.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  works  formerly  Leld  to  bavc  \x  vn 
produced  b/  the  Waldcnslans  am  now  known 
lO  Im  tramiatiiOlM  imil  llle  I}4Jlu-mian.  Tlirir 
ciaturhiim  wm  kaowa  to  Luther.  Maojr  of 
thdr  writen,  beddcs  Luke  of  Pncfue,  were 
pnMc  Of  theie  Jan  Bluhoslav  (1523-74) 
deMenrea  mention  as  the  Luther  of  hln  people 
in  (hat  he  tninslutcil  fniin  (In  orii:in,tl  the  i-n- 
tin:  New  Testament  and  lialf  the  Old,  anil 
wrote  many  of  thr  ir  h  vinuii.  Tho  earlier  Ter- 
Bion  was  from  Iho  V^uigote. 

BoUaglNrake^  Hemy  fit  John,  Viaoonnt, 
Alglidl  BoMcman  ;  b.  a(  BatlerMea.  lyond.ni. 
Oct.  1,1878;  d.  there.  Dee.  12.  17.'>1  Edii- 
cu!(  <l  at  O.vford,  he  entered  politic  s  nml  had 
a  (  htt;kere<l  ertrctr.  Hi«  dci.Htical  atliu  ks  on 
Christianity  fravc  transitory  interi'^t  to  \m 
wrUioig^  \8ee  his  life  by  ^Kacksigbt,  Lon- 

BoDandiata.   See  Af"r.v  Marttrcu. 

BM  eec^  J<rt—  Bnmia,  Koown  Catholic ; 

at  Parto ;  d.  at  Anaecf ,  Ffiaoe,  on  Lake 
Aaneagr*  m.  a  of  Cteneva,  about  1 lie 
wae  In  youth  a  Oarmelite  tnotik  ami  preached 

in  Paris,  but  iMcoTninir  a  Pmti'-lant  in  IM.*! 
or  IMO  he  was  fouijx  lled  ti>  Dec  and  wtnt  to 
Ferrara.  Having  already  Htudied  inwiieine. 
he  prefMired  himself  ntill  furtlirt-  and  w  jts  a 

|jhy.si<  ian  aiul  siirgwiu  the  rest  of  his  days, 
ie  ttettled  near  Geneva  in  I'lijO,  but  being  ex- 
iled the  next  year  for  his  criticisms  on  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  predestination,  he  went  to  Paris. 
In  1562  he  returned  to  the  Itoman  Cliurcb. 
He  ta  remembered  aa  the  author  of  acurrlious 
Uvea  in  FkeMdi  of  OalTin  (Lyona  and  Pari!>, 
1577 ;  n.e.,  Lyons,  1875),  and  Beza  (Paris 
l.V^),  (Cf.  the  exbauHtive  art.  by  Bordler  in 
/>j  Fn'.n/-r  ProUntantr,  2d  ed.,  '..'d  Vdl.  s.v.) 

Bon  -ar,  Horatiua,  D.D.  (Ab<  rtleen,  1.S.j8), 
Free  (MiurrJi  of  yeotiaiid  ;  h.  in  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  19,  1H08,  where  be  Htudied  ;  became  pastor 
of  the  Grange  Free  Churcli  1»«6.  and  d.  July 
81.  im  Ue  is  beat  kuowuby  bis  Hymm  of 
FbUh  and  ffope,  London,  1891^71, 8  toIs. 

Bo-na'-ven-tu-ra',  a  famous  Kcli(»l;u-tic  and 
Franci-can  niuiik,  whose  fw<ular  name  was 
Giiiviinni  Fiii<  nzji ;  b.  at  Ha^niorea,  in  the 
province  of  liume,  1221  ;  d.  at  I.yon.**,  July 
lij,  1274.  Karly  connected  with  the  FranciH- 
caa  order,  he  entered  it  as  munk  in  his  22d 
year,  and  while  conscieDlioua  in  the  fulfilment 
of  aU  his  duiieii,  he  alao  pursued  his  studies, 
going  to  Paris  for  that  purpose  in  1248,  where 
fie  wan  under  tho  Inatruetion  of  Alexander  of 
Hake.  In  1SB8  lie  beoame  general  of  his  or- 
der, and  proved  a  ndU  but  efllcieut  iulminia- 
trator.  He  entered  Into  controversy  in  favor 
of  'lis  principle  of  povc  riy,  maintaiiiinp  that 
voluntary  mendicancy  wa-s  a  sii;ii  of  holy  \wr- 
fwlion.  In  r27;{  he  was  made  cjirdinal  and 
bi.sliop  of  Altxi.  The  lYauciscan.s  regardetl 
him  as  a  saint,  and  disi  <ivrred  miracles  worked 
at  bis  srave,  but  hi.^  otlicial  canonization  did 
nottaie  place  till  1482. 

As  a  scholar  he  is  inferior  to  Thomas 
Aqubias  in  power  of  philosophical  thought, 
but  is  distinguished  for  the  comprebenaiveness 
of  his  mind.  He  arranges  all  knowledge  in 
•Qboidination  to  theology,  but  bia  theology  k 


free  from  extreme  positions.  He  teacJica  the 
fact,  but  not  the  abHolutc  nfctxaity  of  the  In* 
caroation,  the  ne4:^'».^iir  of  prevenient  grace, 
not  the  ahsulutenullihcationoflbe  will.  Th9 
sv-stcm  culminates  in  the  treatment  of  "  con- 
temphuion."  of  whldi  tbera  are  six  stages, 
crowned  by  the  still,  mysleiloufl  waik  with 
God  above  all  knowled|:c  and  explanation. 
(See  bis  complrie  \v<irks  in  Latin,  several  tdi- 
tiona,  e.a.,  Paris.  1.5  vols.    In  Enp. 

trans..  Life  of  St.  J-hn,,-it  ,f  Avin  [hy  Mi^.s 
Lockbart^.  L<>ntion.  isOs  ;  The  Mmithof  J.huh 
Christ,  1882  ;  .supiiosititious  works.  The  Mirror 
'  of  the  Ble»md  Virgin  Mary.  Dublin,  1849  ; 
ihuiltt  r  of  the  ItUtml  Virgin,  I.iondon.  18S2 ; 
7%«/^e^C7Art«(.1881.  See  lif e  by  Vioenza ; 
Ckr.  trana.,  BMlerbom,  1874.)  F. 

Boaifao*  (bon'-i-fasR).  the  name  of  a  num> 

ber  of  popes,  but  one  of  whom  was  of  much 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  papacy. 
1.  Pope  Dec.  28.  418  S,  pt".  4  .  422.  2.  Pope 
.Sept.  22.  5;«M)ct.  1«,  5^2.  8.  Pope  Feb.  19 
till  Nov.  12,  607.  4.  PofKj  Sept.  l."),  0(>H-May 
2r».  615.  5.  Pope  Dec.  28.  «ll>-()(  t.  O.l.  O'jr, ; 
\  difl  much  for  th(!Christiaui7.alioniif  Eiiu'lanil 
I  6.  Pope  in  MJMJ.  7.  Po|>e  in  974  and  from  884 
I  to  9^"^.  He  had  bis  nredeces.s')r  strangled, 
'  but  was  shortly  compelled  to  flee  to  Constau-  ^* 
tinople.  But  'having  returned  and  murdered 
the  pope  John  XIV.,  ba  succeeded  in  main- 
taininp  himself  a  year.  8.  This  pope.  Dec. 
24, 1294-Oct.  11,  VM^\,  whose  family  name  was 
Benedict  Gaetani,  illustrates  in  his  own  {n-rson 
and  in  his  hisinry  at  onfi'  flic  arroirain  c  and 
the  nuthiiiffics'^,  the  jx^wcr  and  tlic  iidicrcnt 
weakiMss  (if  ilii'  clHims  of  ih<'  pjqmcy  to  uni- 
versid  supremacy  in  their  most  e.xiremc  form. 
I  Originally  destined  for  the  law,  he  studied 
this  s<*iencc,  but  was  diverted  to  an  ecclesiastt' 
cal  career,  and  In  1881  was  created  catdJnat 
In  this  noaition  be  was  intrusted  with  respon* 
siUe  taaka.  Mid  eaattymade  hlmadf  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  college.  It  is 
probable  that  he  sougtit  the  papacy  ia  the 
year  1294.  but  in  vain.  He  acquired  great 
I  mfluence  upon  the  ndiid  of  the  p<ij>e,  Ct  k  stine 
v.,  and  as  he  inclined  ti)  aljdical ion,  (iat  r;iiii 
!  favorc^l  the  plan.  He  llicii  sc<  iircd  his  own 
I  elevaliiiti,  probably  by  makinir  promNcs  to 
Charles  II.  of  Naples.  Conwxrated  in  1295. 
he  soon  began  to  mix  in  the  affnirs  of  the 
princes  and  nations  of  Etirope.  He  was  thus 
mvoived  with  Germany,  I)enmark,  Bicily, 
Hungary,  Poland,  England,  and  France.  In 
Oermaoy  alone  was  he  successfld.  His  contest 
with  France  is  the  most  famous  and  the  most 
important  for  the  history  of  the  papacy  and 
the  temporal  jiower.  It  broke  out  in  conse- 
quence of  ecrtuin  ta.xes  impostnl  upon  thi? 
'  elergy  by  lK)th  Enu'land  and  France  in  order 
to  C4irry  on  the  war  in  which  they  were  in 
volvwl  (12l»(l).  Boniface  forlmde  them,  and 
IMiiiip  an.swcred  with  torbidding  the  e.xjjorta- 
lion  of  silver  coin  or  bullion  from  France, 
wliich  cut  off  at  one  blow  a  lur^e  part  of  the 
inoome  of  the  papal  court.  Thts  quarrel  was 
apparent^  oomposed  by  ooaoeasiona  of  the 
pope,  but  It  buiat  out  again  in  oonaaqnenoe 
of  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  l^te  sent  in 
1801  in  relation  to  tho  crusade.  The  papacy 
waa  at  a  bigb  point  of  aetf-conadoua  impor. 
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tance  iacfHueqaenceof  thesacccss  of  the  pupal 
joUkw  tlw  nrarioiM  jnr.  la  tlie  coutae  of 
Ibe  altenanoD  iriildi  followed,  Boniface  i»- 

sued  the-  tiull  "  ITmtin  Snnetam,"  which  maln- 
taim'fl  th(!  doctrino  that  the  Rubjectlon  of  Ihc 
trmpornl  to  tlic  spirltiiiil  {kiwi  r  was  an  urticlc 
of  fiiitli  nect'ssury  ti)  salvjitioii.  Aicii-iations 
against  tlic  pnpu  uf  tlic  irravcst  orinicM  niid 
deepest  ln-rt'sirs  wire  Tiuulf  by  I'hilip,  un;l  the 
qiuirrel  proceeded  to  tlio  point  of  tho  prrpii- 
nition  by  the  pope  of  »  hull  of  exrnmmunica- 
ttan  (1^),  when  cmiwarics  of  th(i  Frpnch 
kins  and  of  the  Colonnai  broke  into  Anagni, 
andr got  the  pope  into  their  power  from  which 
ha  eacaped  onfy  to  <lia  (1808).  Boniface  ex- 
wiwod  In  hia  famoo*  mil  the  full  elalms  of 
flw  papncf.  but  In  hfs  attempts  to  cany  them 
out,  he  exhibited  the  fact  that  he  wasrcallv 
PiIwitIww,  in  face  of  the  sciisi-  of  rii'lit  whlcli 
hia  measures  ii.usl  awaki  ri  in  the  iniiiils  of 
a  nation  like  tin-  I'Vlmii  Ii.  TIk-  fliarures  of 
his  eQcniies  upiiiisi  liis  clmnu  tt  r  are  to,)  evi- 
dently exugsurated  to  n-i  i  ivi'  aiiv  siH'cial  cre- 
dence. 9.  Pope  Nov.  2,  1380-Oct.  1,  1404. 
Family  Dame,  FMerTomaoelH.  F. 

Boniface,  or  Winfeid,  the  ajiostle  of  (ho 
Qermann  ;  h.  at  l\irlon,  near  l">xeltT.  I'np.. 
630;  d.  near  ['•ikkiini,  Xcthi-ilaiuls,  Juix-  'i, 
755.  An  Atiglo-8a\ou,  he  Ix-'Jim  nu-siunary 
work  in  Frisia  in  71tt.  He  wa>t  shortly  com- 
pelled to  return  to  England,  but  in  7 IS  lie 
went  to  Rome  in  ]n-c-p:tration  for  further  ml-t- 
aiooaiy  efforts.  la  719  lie  began  work  in 
Thnringia,  where  he  sought  to  bring  the 
church,  already  formed  voder  British  ritea, 
into  Rubjectton  to  Rome.  Ho  failed,  but  In 
722  lit;  was  ul  llie  work  again  ;  in  723  was 
lionian  bishop  of  the  retriou,  and  from  thin 
timi!  devolfd  all  his  cncrLriM  to  establishing 
the  power  uf  Itomu  in  ( fiTiriany  and  Franci'. 
Iti  7:5,  li  !  WHS  made  an'lil)iili!ip.  In  Uavari.i 
he  deposLii  iho  native  bishops  who  resisted  his 
attinupts.  Synod  after  «yno<l  was  lield  here 
and  in  lower  G^ermany  and  France,  in  promo- 
tion of  his  plana.  His  chief  opponents,  Aldo- 
bBitandClBaient,  were  condemned  for  hereay. 
la  lha  «aA  lie  triumphed  in  the  main.  In  754 
he  left  hia  bbhoprio  la  chann  of  LuUus, 
whom  he  eoaaeerated  Mahop  orMavenoe,  and 
went  to  the  Frisians  to  extend  the  Homaa 
ayatem  there.  Hut  he  was  nlain  by  tlien>  aa 
he  was  abodi  t.)  udininisii  r  tin-  rile  of  coiitir- 
luatiua  to  certain  ciMucrts.  His  entire  rule  of 
proceeding  may  he  snmnird  up  in  tin-  scntenee 
tliat  he  made  the  validity  ami  the  orthaloxv 
of  the  church  to  depend  upon  unity  with 
Rjme.  He  was  vastly  more  of  an  ecclesiastic 
than  a  niLsj^ionary.  (Sw;  his  works,  ed.  J.  ^V. 
Qiles.  London.  ltM4.  3  vols. :  Urea  by  Q.  W. 
Ooxe.  London,  1858 ;   A.  Werner,  Leipzig. 
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Bonivard  (lw>-ne  var),  Pran9ol»  de,  Swiss 
politician  ;  b.  at  Seys-scl-on  thc-Rhonc,  21  m. 
a.w.  of  Gkneva,  about  1493 ;  d.  in  Qencva. 
inO.  Hs  became  prior  of  St.  Victor,  Geneva. 
1510 ;  waa  deprived  of  hia  poaaeaaikNia  by  the 
duke  of  8avov  ;  iniprlsaoed  in  the  castle  of 
Chillon  (1530-36) ;  on  hia  release  finding  his 
l)riory  demolished  ho  was  pensioned  by  the 
(_}encvnns.  He  wrote  much:  jKirliculnrly  in- 
teresting is  his  Chrotude  of  the  City  qf  Gencta 


(A<i  Vhroiiique  de  Gtmrf.  Geneva,  1881,  4 
jmrts),  only  partially  put>li-'l!i'd. 

Boni  homines  (  Krcn<  h  htnnntfg.  "  good 
people"),  in  the  French  chancery  and  vulgiir 
Hpee<'li  free  or  noble  pernons  ;  in  ehun;b  hisv- 
torv  the  by-nuniu  of  several  orders  of  monks : 
( I)  of  the  English  Brotbeia of  the  Sack ;  (8)  of 
Si.  Stephen  Oraodmoot ;  (rf  tha  Fnneli 
Minima ;  (4)  of  the  Portngoeae  Caoana ;  (S> 
also  of  tlw  AtblgenMa,  and  (6)  WiaMeaaca. 

Bonner  (or  Boner),  Bdmund,  English  prel- 
ate ;  b.  at  llunley.  1500  (?) ;  d.  in  Marshalses 
prison,  London,  Sept.  5,  1S69.    He  studied 
at  Oxford  ;  becama  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey.  15S9 ;  and  later  misemployed  by  H(  nry 
YIII.  on  foreign  embassies,  until  in  1540  bo 
became  bi'^hop  of  I>ondon  ;  under  Edward 
VI.  he  wa«  ca-'^t  into  tlip  Marvlmlsca  prison, 
;  London  (l.">(!>).  and  df[iii\(d  of  all  his  dig- 
I  nilics  iHxtuist*  he  ri'fused  t  i  niforcc  the  us«  of 
the  new  prayer-l)Ook,  or  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.    His  dignities  were  reslored  un- 
'  der  Mary,"  1553,  and  under  speciid  command  of 
I  his  sovernigi»  ho  instituted  i<evere  pi'rsecutions 
'  of  tlio  "heretics,"  although  it  would  seem  ho 
was  not  naturally  cruel.    His  course  mada 
I  him  tha  noat  hated  man  in  London.  He  i«- 
I  f  uaed  to  take  the  oath  of  aupninacy  luder 
Elizabeth  (1559)  and  was  cast  into  prison. 

Bonnet  (l>ona),  Oharlm,Reformetl  Church.* 
b.  at  (ieneva,  .March  13,  1790 ;  d.  there.  May 
20.  1793.  His  fame  resia  on  hia  Beaere/tM 
PhOomrpkiquet  tur  let  Prmtmt  dW  CRfwMva- 
itme  (Oenevo,  1700),  which  laaks  as  one  of 
the  ablest  apologies  In  the  French  language. 

Book  in  Scripture  means  primarily  any 
writing,  whether  a  bill,  or  uccu.sation,  or 
register,  or  volume. 

Various  materials  were  used  for  making 
reconl.  The  decalogue  was  engravwl  on  tab- 
letaof  atone.  Sometimes  the  cuttings  on  stone 
wore  filled  with  lead  (4ob  zix.  94).  lascrip- 
tiona  were  alao  made  on  tilea  and  brick*, 
whidi  weie  afterward  hardened  by  iiie.  An 
immense  number  of  these  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which 
pour  a  flm)d  of  light  upon  their  histori*  and 
character.  Tahlets  of  boxwood  and  ivory 
were  common  among  the  ancients.  \Voo<l 
was  coated  with  wax,  on  which  writinsr  was 
done  with  an  iron  pc-n  (Jer.  xvii.  1.  Luke  i. 
63).  Afterward  palm  leaves,  and  the  inntr 
baric  nt  tstm,  and  linen  were  employed. 
From  a  very  ear^  period  ptqiyntf,  a  reed  once 
common  in  Egjpt,  was  need.  From  thia 
cornea  ovr  word'  paper.  Later,  paichnleBt 
from  Aim  waa  invented  in  Pergamoe,  aad 
iistfl  for  ntlU  or  mlume*  (3  Tim.  iv.  13).  Tlie 
pen  UB«'<1  for  these  materials  was  a  small  brush 
or  a  re«'d  split  at  the  end.  and  to  this  day 
scribes  in  the  K:L<t  carry  an  inkhuru  with  such 
pens  attached  to  their  girdles  (Kr^k.  i.x.  2). 
The  makinirof  rwip  r  from  linen  in  itsmo<lern 
form  was  first  known  In  Europe  ubnui  ah 
1800.  The  art  of  printUig  came  in  about  150 
yeara  later.  C. 

Booa  (bos).  Martin,  Bonum  CalhoKc ;  b.  al 
Huttenried,  Bavaria,  Dee  S8,  1708;  d.  at 
Sayn.  C  in.  n.  of  Coblenr..  Aus-  1825. 
Studied  at  DiUngen  under  Sailer  (q.v.) ;  cn- 
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tared  (he  priesthood  and  in^titutofl  a  rcli};iouH 
movemcul  Mimilar  to  Pietism.  Ilir  was  in  con- 
acquencc  persecuted  by  the  rcclesiaatlcal  aii- 
thorititf.  driven  away  from  his  charge,  and 
•t  liat  became  religious  teacher  in  the  gym- 
BMliiinatDlksMildori.  {Seebieanloblographr. 
with  additions,  ed.  by  J.  E.  GceBner,  LelpKlg. 
1881  ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1888.) 

Booth.  William,  General  of  the  Salvation 
Armj;  b.  at  Nottingliani,  En?.,  April  10, 
1838 ;  became  a  minister  of  the  Mrihoditit 
New  OonneetiaB,  18S0 ;  redgned  in  order  to 
give  hfiiMelf  entirelr  to  evanseHaHc  work, 
1863  :  viMri.  (1  "  the  Christian  Mission"  In  tlie 
Eitsi  Kml  of  London,  July.  1865  ;  organized 
<nit  of  it  "  the  Salviition  Army."  on  ii  military 
plan  and  with  many  cccentricitiea  designed  to 
■ttraot  atlBBtioii.  See  art.  SALVATioir  Ahmt. 


I,  XathariBavoB.  Luther's  wife- ;  b.  at 
Bittcrfehl,  18  m.  n.c.  of  Halle,  Sitxduy.  Jan. 
2f».  14»9  ;  d.'ut  Toririiu,  80  m.  8.8.W.  of  Berlin. 
Dec.  'JO.  l.")2.  .She  Ixtame  nun  at  Nimplnch. 
near  (Jritiinui  ;  there  rcjid  Liillicr's  writiiifTs. 
in  t  oi)Sf<iu('nfe  1'  ft  the  convent,  .Vpril  4,  1~>2;J  ; 
went  It)  Wittciilii tl:  ;  fell  iti  Inve  \v  ith  a  stu- 
dent ;  refuse<l  the  liand  of  Dr.  Olatz,  of  tJr- 
lamiinde  ;  intimated  that  she  would  inarrv 
Anwdorf  or  Luther  ;  nmrriwl  Luther,  June  liJ, 
1525  :  bore  him  six  children  :  after  his  death 
(Feb.  18,  1548)  lived  at  Wittenberg,  and  in 
pofertj,  VDtfl  hi  1888  the  plague  drove  her  to 
Torgau.  where  she  died.  (Sec  her  Ufa  by 
Annin  Stein,  Hallo,  8d  ed.,  1886.) 

Bordelumiana,  a  fanuticul  m'vi  founded  by 
Bofseniua  and  David  Bar  at  Bordeluui,  Bchlea- 
wte,  1787;  aappreaficd  for  its  immorality, 
im  It  waa  a  fruit  of  AnloliMlta  Boorig 
non'fl  (q.v.)  actfritr,  as  riie  had  a  |irtiitlng- 
pres.**  on  the  island  of  Nord.'strand  near  by. 
and  distributed  her  tnicts  through  all  that 
country. 

Bo-rel,  Adam,  Dutch  Reformed  preacher ; 
later  .sei  tary  ;  b.  in  2k^'aland.  1603 :  d.  in 
Amsterdam,  1667,  where  since  1645  be  had 
headed  a  sect,  the  Borelilrji,  which  considered 
the  eziathig  church  d^nerate,  ita  ministry 
onflt.  and  tne  Bible,  without  note  or  comment, 
the  divine  menns  of  awakealQg  ftdth.  They 
livcii  blHmclcss  livc.i. 

Bor-ro-me  -o,  Count  Carlo,  St,  b.  of  noblo 
paants  in  the  ca.stlc  of  Arona,  on  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  Oct.  2, 1538  ;  d.  in  MiUn,  Nov.  8,  1.W4. 
He  studied  at  PaTia  and  became  doctor  of  the 
laws,  1550;  lib  uncle  being  elected  pope 
(Pirn  IV.)  that  year  advanced  hin  in  10  days 
from  apbatolie  m<otlioikotar|r  to  cardinal - 
deacon  and  archbishop  of  Milan  (1560).  He 
was  a  model  bishop,  and  his  lif«!  is  full  of  ex- 
amples to  all  Cliri.sliiin.s.  Ksjx  t  ially  (li<l  lie 
show  his  eourii,!;e  and  his  truht  in  (iud  by 
staying  in  Milan  during  the  fearful  plague  of 
1576.  In  till!  aeeompli.'.hment  of  his  di»ifni« 
he  made  u.se  of  the  Jesuits,  and  instituted 
thorough  reforms  in  all  the  orders  ;  by  ko 
doing  biB  rooaed  much  hatred,  which  showed 
itaeifin  a  woukl-be  mnrderous  attack  on  him 
led  by  the  Humiliati  (ci.v.)  in  1589.  He 
fouMUd  the  "  Collegium  Helvettam"  for  the 
edoeatioD  of  priests  lo  labor  in  8wltMrlto<i 
and  prevent  the  inlmdtictton  of  Prototaniiun 


from  that  qtiarier.  and  suppressed  by  the  In- 
I  qui.silion  whatever  he  could  tind.  He  was 
canonized  lf$10.  (See  his  complete  works, 
Milan,  1747  ;  and  lives  by  O.  P.  Giussani,  in 
Italian,  Home,  1610 ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  3 
vols.  :  C.  A.  Jones,  London.  1877 ;  aiMl 

riiarle-  Sylvaiti,  Milan,  18H4,  8  vol.^.) 

Borromeo  Union,  foundetl  in  Coblcnz, 
1844.  for  the  circulation  of  Roman  Catholic 
Itooks  and  papers ;  up  to  1887  numbered 
48.249  members  and  haddistrflmted  $9,880,060 

V(irlh  nf  l)ookH. 

Borrow,  Cl«org«,  English  layman  ;  b.  at 
East  Dereliam,  15  m.  w.n.w.  "of  Norwich, 
Feb..  1K0»  :  d.  at  Oullon.  July  80.  1881.  He 
was  a  remarkable  linguist,  particularly  ftiBSed 
for  his  acquaintance  with  the  gy|My  language 
(Romany).  In  early  life  he  waa  an  adventur* 
oiu  traveller  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He 
wrote  many  books,  of  which  the  most  famous 
is  his  PiUf  in  SfMitn  (a  record  of  lii^  experi- 
enccH  ns  agent  of  the  l}ritL"-li  and  Foreign 
Bible  Soeii  ly  in  that  country),  Ijondoa,  1848, 
8  vols,  (numerous  later  edil.,  e.g.,  London, 
1888). 

Bossuet  (bo-r^tl-a),  Jaoqnea  Binlgns,  D.D. 
(Paris,  1652).  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  ut  Dijon, 
France,  J^ept.  27,  1627  ;  d.  in  Paris,  April  12, 
1704.  Edueuteii  by  the  Jesuits,  he  early  dis- 
titiitriushed  himw'lf  by  converting  Protectants. 
He  Ixcnjne  bishop  of  Coiuiom,  lfi<59  ;  tutor 
of  tlic  Dauphin,  1670 ;  bishon  of  Mcaux, 
1681.  Ho  defended  Louis  XtV.'s  absolu- 
tism ;  wrote  the  Four  Articles  of  the  Gallicso 
Liberties  (1088);  opposed  the  Jansenists, 
Quiettsts,  and  Protestants,  and  was  m^ime 
mover  in  securing  the  reTooation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  His  numerouR  writings  have 
given  him  the  e|)itliet  of  "  lM.<5t  of  the  French 
(,'hureh  Fathers.  "  J  lis  puipit  oratorA' reached 
lis  height  in  his  six  Funtinl  Onili'inn  (orig. 
;5d  ed..  Paris,  UlHt ;  many  later  ttld.  ;  Eng. 
trans.,  !),1  ed.,  London,  1801);  his  Vuirtr»al 
lliatory  from  the  Ikyi lining  of  the  HV</W  to 
the  Empire  of  CharUmaune  (1681  ;  n.c.,  1878  ; 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1686  ;  n.c,  1810),  was 
the  tirst  attempt  to  treat  history  pbiloMiphi- 
callv  from  the  Itoman  Catholio  ataaapoint :  his 
Kj-porition  of  the  Doetrim  tf  lAs  CaOMt 
Church  on  Mat(er$ of  Controrttrtff  ;  n.e., 
1869  ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1872  ;  n.e.,  1841. 
New  York  [Cath.  Pub.  Soc.]);  and  Hintory 
of  the  Vitn'dtiirns  of  the  Prvttttant  t  hurchea 
(1688.  2  vols.  ;  n.e..  1740,4  vok.  ;  Eng.  trans., 
.Vntwerp,  1724,  2  vols.  ;  n.e.,  Dublin.  1X56; 
rep.  New  York)  wi  re  iiileinled  to  vviu  Protes- 
tants lu  Iho  Roman  Church.  (See  his  biog- 
raphy by  H.  L.  Farrer  [Lear],  Buttiuet  anil  hi» 
('tntenijMtr'iries,  London,  1874;  n.e.,  1S77.) 

Boston,  Thomas,  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b. 
jit  Ihinse,  18  ni.  w.  of  Btrwick  on-Tweed. 
.Man  h  17.  1677;  d.  at  Ettrick.  May  20,  1732. 
lie  \\ii.s  L'raduated  51. A.  at  Edinbur<;;li  I'ni- 
versity,  1(594  ;  .studied  theology  and  taught  in 
private  families  until  in  1690  he  iH  iamc  pastor 
at  Simprin,  Berwickshire  ;  whence  he  went 
to  Ettrick  in  1707.  He  is  remembered  for  hb 
Human  Sature  in  lU  Fotirfotd  Ettate,  Edin- 
burgh. 1720  (commonly  spoken  of  as  JStosCon 
«n  Me  FmafM  Blate,  often  feprinted) ;  J%4 
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BMermgntg  and  Witiam  tf  €hd  Diaplaned  in 
the  AMietiona  of  Mm ,  etc.  (or,  as  now  called, 
nevrovk  in  the  1/4).  \TA1  (often  reprinted  ; 
<'d.  Qliisgow,  1863  ;  Iiiim  Mrtiutir).  (Si>o  his 
Mmnoir$,  Edinburgh.  17T«  ;  2d  ed.,  1813.) 

Boodlnot  (boo'-dc-nol).  BUaa,  LL.D.,  Pres- 
byterUa  lAjmwn  :  b.  in  Philadvlpkia,  Ma/  2, 
1740 :  d.  at  Burliogton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  94.  1821. 

Ho  became  un  cmiiK-ut  law  yer  in  New  Jersey  ; 
proiuiuL-tit  iu  Anu  ricun  p^ilitics  (member  of 
Cunliticnlal  Coiigrc-sM  from  New  Jerscv,  ITTs- 
79.  1781-84  ;  pn-si(1cnt.  ITS'?,  in  which  t  apac 
ity  he  siiriu-il  ilir  tri'iity  of  ]h  ace  w  illi  I'li^- 
land  ;  again  nM'ml)cr  of  I'liiled  States  t'un- 
gresa.  17d8-9.j) ;  director  of  the  Mint  at  Philu- 
udphia,  1795-I8(Kj  -,  took  letuliug  )>itrt  in 
AllMtricaa  rcligio\i8  aftuini  ;  was  one  of  the  ^ 
corponUe  membcn  of  the  American  board  of 
Oommiaiionara  for  Foreign  Miwions  (1818). 
and  flmpielidoBl  of  the  American  BiUaSo- 
cietj  (1816-91).  He  waa  wealthy  and  liberal. 
He  wrote  iu  The  Kmnffflient  InUuigeuArr 
the  aaouymoiis  tneinoir*  of  William  Tennent 
now  pnhlishi'il  :  also  T/ir  >V<(r  of  (he  \Vir(  ; 
or,  an  Attempt  to  JJixotxr  titt  Lual  Tribe*  of 

Bovvdaloiw  (boor-da-loo),  Looia,  Roman 
Catholic  pulpit  orator :  b.  at  BoiirKCK,  Xwa;. 
aO.  1683 :  d.  at  Paris.  May  13,  lT(t4.  He  W- 
came  a  JcHuit,  164*<  ,  a  favorite  prcaclicr  itf 
L;)uLs  XIV.,  1670,  mi  i  wa-*  sent  by  him,  in 
l(>8tf,  on  a  mi.vsion  into  LariLTUcdoc  to  convert 
Protestants.  Hii  semioriH  arc  noti  il  fm-  olcur- 
ness  anil  dialectical  skill  ;  but  toward  the 
close  of  his  life  he  withdrew  from  the  pulpit 
aod  devoted  biuiself  to  visitins  hospitals, 
priMDeis.  and  other  clasaea  of  Hunerers.  Hi^ 
wnaou  ium  been  frDquentlr  pabliabed,  and 
tranalatad  either  in  wbolo  or  in  twri  Into  Eng 
li4h.  London,  vm,  1806:  8d  ed..  Dublin, 
1855  ;  Scrmoim,  London,  1884.  (Siw  his  cx>m- 
plr'tc  work-s.  n.e.,  Biir-le  l>iii-.  1864,  6  voU., 
and  Uiii  life  by  A.  Feug^re,  I'uritt,  2d  ed., 
l»76i6lliedMl8W.) 

Bomrgaa,  ftagwatte  lnottoa  oL  See 

Boorignoa  (boo-ren-yon),  Antoiaetto,  re- 
ligious uuUiuaiaat,  of  Roman  Catholic  origin  ; 
b.  at  Line,  naoden.  Jan.  IS,  1616 ;  d.  at 
Fnoeitcr.  Oct.  80, 1680.  Almoet  a  phjalcal 
mooatrosity,  »hc  yet  had  to  ntn  awajr  twice  to 
escape  marriajfc,  beiiiK  bent  on  remaining 
single.  By  her  parents'  death  made  un  hcir- 
cj«H,  she  l)uiU  a  honpittil  at  Lille,  Ki^:!.  Her 
lonfi  course  of  nu  stical  retwling  Khowcil  itself 
liitiT  %vlien  sill',  ctiihoii'il  a  »t?et  (henco  rulied 
iJouri;?nonists)nho(ii  her  in  Amsterdam  (1H6T). 
to  whom  «he  told  hi  r  "  revelations."  and 
whom  she  kept  about  her  when  driven  from 
place  to  place.  Her  chief  follower  was  Pierre 
Poiret,  who  edited  her  worka,  Amaterdam, 
167l»-84,  16  Tob. ;  2d  ed..  1717.  and  wrote 
her  life,  1679,  8  vols.  Her  ideas  found  most 
acceptance  In  Scotland,  and  "  Boiirigianism" 
is  one  of  the  heresies  Pre-tiytcri.m  c.mdidjites 
are  still  called  upan  to  reninim  e.  Her  hooks  ' 
iu*Eni;lish  tran^lat  inns  are  ;  /jr//if  of  thf  W'nrhl.  • 
Ldu'Iom.  \l\m,  3  {Kirts  ;  n.e.,  Thf  l.i;iht 

J{in  II  I 'I  IhirkneM.  1703  :  Thf  Arii'l' mi/  of 
Learned lHnne$,n06  4 parts;  l%eJieiwvation 


of  the  Go»pel  Spirit.  1787.  Sparto ;  eqieohdlf  il» 

Apology  for  A.  li.,  London,  1669,  the  principal 

Hourcc  of  her  life.  She  considered  religion  as 
a  mere  internal  ecsta.sy  indeix  inlerU  both  of 
the  I'liurch  and  Hible  ;  looki-d  upon  i  .listing 
charches  lis  corrupt,  and  ii(>on  hernelf  as  called 
to  rcstnn;  the:  true  t  liristiaiuty.  Her  wtiliuga 
are  attractive  in  jwint  of  (hIvIc.  (See  il.  E.  8., 
J^tiide  mr  Aittoiiitttf  liotirignon.  Paris,  1H76.) 

Bower,  Archibald,  b.  at  Dundee,  .Ian.  17, 
l(is,»-si!  ;  (1.  ill  London.  Sept.  3.  ITtiO.  lie 
\s  u<  ediicjited  in  llio  Scotch  college  at  Douay  ; 
l>ecatne  a  Jesuit.  170*!  ;  ri>so  to  eminence  iu 
the  order  ;  was  coun.*ellor  in  the  t'ourt  of  the 
IiKiuisiiion  at  Maccrata,  but  avowedly  horri- 
iicu  at  the  cruel  ^ooeodings  abruptly  Mt 
the  city,  went  to  Baglaiid  and  renounced 
Catholicism,  1726;  was  readmitted  into  the 
unler  of  Jesus.  1745 ;  but  wain  profened  to 
have  left  the  Church  of  Borne.  1747.  Hia 
fame  rests  on  his  fflttory  of  the  I'op, »,  London. 
1748-06,  7  vols.  ;  n-printed  with  continuation 
by  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  Philadelphia,  1844-15,  % 
vols  His  character  for  truth  and  Tirtue  it 
doubtful. 

Boy-bishop,  a  pteoeof  buffoonery  practised 
in  the  mediasval  (Uiurch  of  Home,  iu  which 
on  Dec.  6  (St.  Nicholas'  Day)  one  of  the  choir 

boys  in  the  eatbedniU  wivs  eli-cled  "bishop" 
and  held  office  mild  Dec.  2"^  (Holy  Innocents' 
Day),  during  whicli  time  he  perfurnicii  nearly 
full  epis<  Dpal  functions,  eveu  saying  mass  and 
tllliiii;  vacancies.  (Cf.  art.  IlT.  lo  Beoliua's 
Diftioiiiiri/  of  ]liligioii,) 

Boyle,  Hun.  Robert,  English  natural  phi- 
losopher and  chemist,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork  ;  b.  at  Lismore  Castle,  Munster.  Ill  ni. 
s.s.w.  iif  l)idilin,  Ireland,  .Ian.  25.  1(^17  ;  tl. 
in  London.  unmarricHl,  Dec.  30,  lfl91.  He 
devoted  himself  to  natural  science  and  Iheo* 
logioil  study  ;  did  much  tu  promoU;  the  former 
and  established  the  Boyle  Lectukks  for  the 
defenoe  of  ChriatianUy  againat  unttelierera  1^ 
an  endowment  of  £50  a  year.  Bentley  preacli- 
ed  the  flret  coune,  1693,  and  courses  have  been 
preached  annuallv  since,  many  of  which  have 
Ix  rii  VI TV  vuluabie.  iSn-  his  lifc  by  Thomas 
Birch,  i;44  [in  Boyle's  collecie«l  works],) 

Bradwardine,  Thomas,  "the  profound  doc- 
tor" (iUiftor  piiif'undm) ;  b.  iu  Chichester, 
1290  (Y)  ;  d.  of  tuc  plague  in  London,  Aug. 
36,  im  lie  atudied  ut  Oxfor<l ;  acquired 
great  repute  for  learning  and  piety ;  became 
chaplain  and  confoaeor  to  Eklward  III.,  1S87 ; 
(onsecnited  at  Avignon,  .luly  19.  1JM9,  Arch- 
bisli(i]»  of  Canterbury.  Ilis'great  Ixiok  is /)« 
runMa  I'oulra  Piliigium,  ed.  Savile,  Lon- 
don, H518  ;  long  a  sumdard  authority  among 
theoloirians  of  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinislic 
schools  (analv/ed  by  Miioe?  In  bla  Chunk 
UUtory,  iv.,  19-100). 

Brady,  Mloliolaii,  D.D.  (DnbUn,  1869). 
Churcli  of  Enirlaud  :  b.  at  mndon,  90  m. 
s.w.  of  Cork,  Ireland.  Oct.  2«.  Ifi59  ;  d.  at 
Richmond,  near  London,  Mav '20.  172ft.  F^lu- 
cate<l  at  Oxford  and  Trinity  ("olle^'e.  Dublin  ; 
after  holdini;  liviiijrs  in  Ireland  he  Ix-cnnu'  rec- 
tor of  St.  t'lUherine  Cni-.  l.nndnn.  Ifijfl  :  of 
Ricbinond,  Surrev.  lKl»t> ;  held  I  )L'etlier  wilh 
that  uf  Clapham  (i70&-0tfj  tmlU  hid  death.  Uia 
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faiue  rests  on  his   jnctrical  vprsion  of  the 
Psalms,  wbii'L  lie  niiidc  i»  conncrtirin  with 
Nahum  Tate,  Idllo,  uml  which  has  replaced  | 
in  the  Church  of  Kugland  tto  fbmwr  one  of ! 

Sternholi]  and  l[npkin.s.  i 

Brahmanism,  hi^lorif  luid  dumiiuuit  religion 
of  India  ( i;JS,lHM).ll<)it,  or  ».(•  per  cent  of  the  ! 
nop),  developtnl  out  of  the  Vwlic  by  the  lirah- 
nuuM,  the  flrst  of  the  tliree  Aryan  castes,  as 
they  acquire<l  dominance  over  tlic  Kshatriyafl 
(warriors)  and  Vai(;yafl  (oommonn,  from  vif, 
people).  Brahman,  originally  only  a  singf  r 
of  the  sacred  songa,  then  a  memher  of  thb  moKt 
actifldal,  exduaive.  and  powerful  hlerarehjr  of 
fbeworld.  There  are  three  itages  In  Brahinaii* 
iam— the  prcbuddhistic,  that  of  the  atrugjrle 
vith  BtulnhiRm,  that  after  llio  conquejit. 
the  ronriict  took  >ip  many  non-Aryan,  aliorigi- 
nal  elements.  The  result  prt'sini  Hinduism. 
See  Ikdia.  Reuoiohs  op.     W.  K.  MABanM. 


mud  (lit.  ft  wonhipplog  anem- 
blv),  a  monotheutic  religion  originated  by 

Itajah  Kam  Mohun  Roy  (17712-1 8S3).  and 
given  preatL*t  prominence  to  by  his  second 
nn(  I  f  sMir,  K(  shut)  ("hunder  Sen  (d,  1884).  It 
iii  biisfd  cm  the  idea  of  the  universal  presence 
of  the  dikinc  Spirit,  so  that  inspiration  is  u 
univer-.al  fact.  It  difffTi*  from  Christianity 
in  that  it  jirovidea  no  remedy  for  sin.  C^hrist 
was,  however,  apparently  considered  bv  tk-n 
aadivine.  Itika miiutionary religion, andcom- 
menda  practical  reforms,  such  as  the  aliolition 
of  polygamy,  caste,  idolatry,  child  marriages, 
and  IntBrnBenuwia.  (See  T.  £.  Slater.  K.  V. 
8m,  and  tna  BnAnut-Smqf,  London.  1884.) 

Brainard,  David,  missionary  to  the  Indian? ; 
b.  at  Haddam,  Coun.,  April  20,  1718  ;  d.  at 
Korlhampton,  Mosa..  Oct.  9,  1747.  in  Vule 
CoUkiSv.  1738-42 ;  expelled  for  makiag.  dur- 
ing tM  "Great  Awakening,"  an  infflscreet 
remark  about  a  tutor's  piety ;  Ilcenaed  to 
preach  that  year,  and  from  1748  till  his  death 
u  iiii^^iouary  aiiiung  the  Indians  in  Majssa 
chu.s<u.s,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  liis 
auccesM  was  .£;reat,  but  Iris  piety  it  was  wliich 
especially  cntnmentUd  him  to  his  contempo- 
raries and  to  posterity  ;  and  the  story  of  his 
life  has  induced  many  more  than  Henry  Mar- 
tyn  to  become  mis.«.ionaries.  (See  his  life  by 
JonaUiaa  Edwarda,  ed.  Sliexwood,  Mew  York', 
1884.) 

Brant^  SebastiuLlXuD.  (Ba.s(  1.  1489),  Ger 
man  juri.-t  and  satirical  poet;  b.  at  Sirass 
burg,  1458;  d.  tlicre,  May  10,  IVJl.  lie 
studied  law  at  Basel ;  became  dcx-tor  nnJ 
teacher  of  the  xiinv  there,  1^8;  a  syndic  of 
Straflaborg,  1^1.  He  waa  a  proliflc  writer, 
tntt  Ua  iRine  reeta  on  hb  illustrated  poem. 
TAs  Ship  cf  Fboh  {Jhu  Namntehiff,  Base!. 
1494;  best  ed.  of  orig.  text,  Zamcke,  with 
only  4  woodenl.s,  Leipzi/x,  ls,*4.  while  K. 
Bimroek  translates  into  mode  rn  (Ji  rnian  and 
gives  all  iIk-  miIs,  l?erlin,  1872;  I.aliu  trans., 
fStuUifi  ni  luinn,  liv  .1 .  LiK'her,  Ha.^i  1,  1497; 
the  basis  of  Alexander  Rar<  lav's  S/iip  nf  Fffli^, 
London.  loOQ ;  l>est  ed..  l'.  H.  Jamieson, 
1874  ;  <>th«>r  translations  and  e<litions).  in  which 
he  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  vices  and  follies  of 
hfittane  in  coarse  but  effective  language.  The 
nidewoodeuts  aided  the  ixMk  not  a  little.  It 


was  "vonderf  ully  popular.    No  direct  rcligioija 
intent  can  l)e  claime<i  for  it,  yet  it  did  ; 
the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

Bray,  ThoBiaa,D.D.  (Oxford,  1606),  Church 

of  Eni,'land  ;  b.  at  Marston,  Shroj)shire,  1656  ; 
d.  in  I.ondon,  Feb.  l-"),  1730.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford;  entered  the  (liunh.  1678; 
held  various  l)ene(ic(w  ;  was  selected  by  IJishup 
('omptctn,  of  London,  to  act  as  eoniniis.^urv 
in  Maryland,  lOaS,  but  <  ould  not  start  until 
Dec.  20,  1699  ;  returned  in  1701  unci  secured 
the  re-enactment  of  the  law  for  the  church's 
establishment,  repealed  through  Quaker  and 
Roman  Catholic  in£tteiioe.  I^om  1700  till  hie 
death  he  waa  rector  of  8t.  fiotolph  Without. 
Aldgate,  London.  "  He  pK^Jected  a  scheme 
for  establishing  parochial  IlDraries  in  every 
deanery  throu^ihout  England  and  Wales,  and 
so  far  succeeded  that  In-fore  his  dialli  he  saw 
upward  of  80  cstaMi-lied.  Ko  Ir  ss  than  ;i9 
libraries  were  c.stablishe<l  in  North  America, 
beside  s  many  in  other  foreign  lands,"  through 
his  ctTort.s.  This  library  scheme  was  the  germ 
out  of  which  grew  the  English  "  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  (108^. 
His  active  interest  in  the  spread  oi  the  churoi 
through  the  EngUslt  ookwiea  led  to  Ua  aecur* 
ing  a  charter  for  the  '*  Bodetf  for  the  Prmw- 
gallon  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Paris"  (1701). 
In  1723,  when  warned  by  Illness  that  his  life 
^^('utd  not  Iw  much  longer  spared,  "  he  nomi- 
nated certain  jicrsons  to  carry  out  his  work 
with  him  and  after  him.  These  were  ealled 
'Dr.  Bray's  assoeiatis  for  foundiiis:  ch  rieal 
libraries  and  supporting  negro  sc  hools.' " 
The  associat  ion  st i  1 1  e.\ ists and  publishes  yearly 
reports,  cacli  of  which  contauia  his  memo^. 
In  hU  parish  work  be  waa  nioet  amiduoua. 
He  "  is  a  striking  instance  of  what  aman  may 
effect  without  any  eztraordinuy  geniua,  and 
without  special  fnflnence.  It  would  be  dttB< 
cult  to  point  to  any  one  who  has  done  more 
real  and  enduring  wrnce  to  the  church." 
(S<'e  list  of  liis  now  uiirc  jul  Ixioks  in  Canoa 
Overton's  art.  on  him  in  Stephen's  Diet.  ^at. 
lh  f>g. ,  whence  the  above  quotaCioBi  are  taken.) 

Bread  among  the  Jews  waa  usually  madi 
of  wheal,  butiometlmefl  (Judg.  vii.  18)  of  bar- 
ley. The  loaves  were  shaped  like  a  plate,  and 
wlien  leavened  were  of  the  thi(  kness  of  one's 
little  finger,  but  unleavened  wa  re  iniu  h  thin- 
ner, and  broken,  not  cut.  The  word  is  often 
used  in  the  Bible  lor  food  in  giNienl.  O. 

Breas^latak  See  Hioh-Priebt. 

BreoUiuidge,  John,  T).D.  (Union  College, 
1835),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  (  ahell's  Dale,  mar 
Lexiiigton,  Ky.,  July  4, 1787 ;  d.  there.  Aug. 
4, 1841.  He  graduated  at  the  Colkce  of  New 
Jersey  (Princeton),  1818;  studied  at  the 
Priuoeton  Theological  Seminary,  1819-21 ; 
was  chaplain  of  Coiiirrcjs.  ;  pastor  of 

the  Second  Church.  Lexinirton,  Kv..  ls2;5-i!0  ; 
of  the  Second  Church,  Baltimore"  JId.,  1826- 
151  ;  correspondinfi  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  (I'hiladeiphiai,  i'h31-36  ;  professor 
of  pistonil   tlK'ology,   Princeton  Scmin.arv, 
j  18S«-38  ;  secretary  and  general  agent  of  tfic 
j  Ii<mrd  of  Foreign  Mission.^,  1888-40.    He  was 
a  Under  of  the  Old -school  parly  in  the  Rreaby- 
'  terian  Church,  a  vigorooa  debater,  an  ardent 
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controranlaUst  (etpeckllv  ag^nst  Rome,  t^., 
with  Archbishop  UughM.  PfiUadelphia,  18S6). 
ft  fiimous  pul  pit  orator,  and,  witbal,  a  winning 
man. 

Brvcklnridga.    Robert   Jeffenion,  D.l). 

(-  .   1M-),  LL.D.  (Jiircrson  Cullrjjo.  1847), 

Presbytcrluu  brother  of  prm-ditig  ;  b.  at  Cii- 
beU's  Dale.  near  Lexington,  Kv.,  MRrcii  8, 
1800  ;  d.  at  Danville,  Ky..  Dec.  il,  1871.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Union  College.  1819  ;  prac- 
tiMd  law,  and  waa  io  the  legiaUttura  of  £eo- 
tadty;  rtiidiedforBwhile(iail-82)atPrttioe- 
ton  Theological  Seminary  ;  Iwramp  pastor  of 
tho  Sicomf  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1882  ; 
prirsidcnt  of  .Jefferson  College,  1845  ;  pastor 
of  tlie  P'irst  Church,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  su- 
jx'riiuciii li'iU  of  jiiitilit;  instnictioti  of  llie  Stale 
of  Kentucky.  1x17  •  professor  of  svsteiuutic 
and  polt-mk-al  tdi  olojry,  Diitivill<'  {K\ .)  Tlu  - 
ologiail  Seminary,  1853;  rosigm  d,  IHJJsi.  Ho 
was  mo  k-rator  of  tho  General  AHS)^nibly  in 
1841.  He  was.  like  his  brother,  a  strong  Old- 
aehool  man  (he  opposed  the  noion  In  1869). 
«B  inteaM  Inler  of  Roman tom,  *  n&Xj  and 
aMe  speaker  «ttd  ptmSbat.  Dunnff  the  Ciril 
War  h(5  was  pronouncedly  loyal  He  presided 
at  tho  National  Republican  Convenlion  at 
Baltimire  in  18<W,  wliicli  n  nominated  Abra- 
ham I.incoln.  His  pMhliciitinns  include  the 
Iwii  i-liil>orutc  vdlmiics,  y.'.(  K:i"irlt if/ft'  iif  (tixf 
Mjirtirt/i/  [aiul\  SiihjfttKiy  CoimiUred,  New 
York,  mi?  and  1859. 

BraokHttt,  ritodrioh.  myitte ;  KatHande- 
witt.  Sehleswig,  1020 :  d.  at  The  Hague,  Hoi- 
lancl.  1711.  He  atudled  at  various  Oerman 
universities,  1646-M  ;  became  pastor  at  Ilande- 
witt.  ltJ.")().  l)Ul  the  next  yeur.  liv  n  awn  of  hia 
book  (Sfurtihi in  III  It  l)tin»  Lylin»  ptitil'trum, 
16»W)  on  tliij  txwl  lives  ol  the  clergv,  wiis  com- 
pelled to  (k'u  ;  went  to  Zwollc,  in  llolUmd, 
where  lie  btvanie  jLt^tor.  Itnt  in  lllG.'i  wii»  re- 
moved by  the  AmHtenlaiu  Consi<aory  because 
he  there  attacked  the  clergy.  From  early  life 
»  student  of  the  mystics,  hiB  bacame  himself  a 
leader  among  them,  and  muuherad  •niong  his 
paiiUt  audi  ominont  persona  m  Bovrignon 
and  Oiditel,  atid  enioyed  the  fHencbhip  of 
Bpcner.    But  hiH  books  are  not  remi  now. 

Brenz  (brents).  Johann,  Swiihi.in  ri  former  ; 
b.  al  Weil.  .Svvabia  June  24,  UOIt  ;  .1  ut  Stutt- 

Srt,  Sunt.  11.  1570.  He  entcn'd  the  Uuiver- 
y  of  Heidelberg,  1513  ;  became  priest,  1520  ; 
prciu'lied  at  Swabian  Hall,  1522  ;  introduced 
the  Reformation  there.  1524,  but  was  com- 
pellod  to  Om  during  the  Smalcald  war,  1S46, 
and  tlio  Interim.  1647.  In  1503  he  became 

SovoHt  at  Stutt^rt.  In  1508  he  presented 
e  WOrtcmbcrg  Confession  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  He  Wii.s  the  most  prntnincnt  (Jernian 
divine  after  .Mrlanclulion,  iiu  l  auilior  of  the 
theory  of  tht*  if-'moluti-  ubiquity  of  Christ.  He 
wrote  the  tirst  Protestant  eatcH  tiixm  (l.')2S)a 
Tear  b.'fure  Luther's.  He  was  ;il  the  Marburg 
Conference  (1539)  and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(lABO).  An  unfinished  eilitiou  of  his  works 
appaared  at  TiUiingen,  1576-00,  8  vola.  (8oe 
Hre  bf  flartmann,  ElberfeM.  1883.) 

Brethren  of  the  C5ommon  Ufe  were 
brotlierh<n>is  of  pious  clerifyiuen  for  llie  ]>ur- 
nnso  of  studying  the  Scriptures  luiii  cultivat- 
iag  the  practical  Clu-isliaa  life.   Thejr  took 


Toluntarily  upon  themselyea  the  ttma  monaa- 

tlo  Towaof  lAwUence,  iKtverty.  and  chastity, 
withont  the  vow  of  i>erpi  t  uity.   Pioua  la3rmen 

were  not  excluded,  and  hooi\  convents  for 
sisters  were  aditcd  to  those  for  the  brethren. 
The  founder  of  Uie  in-^titution  wiif*  (Jtrhim! 
Groot,  of  iKvditcr  in  the  Ne(lierl:uuls,  who 
w.-is  a  puj)!!  of  tlie  in\-tic  .7ohi»  of  Uuysbroek. 
Hedieii  two  years  after  founding;  thi'  .stKiiety, 
in  conseijucnce  of  hi.s  lal>ors  in  alti  ndiiig  tuif- 
ferers  from  the  plague  (1384),  and  was  huc- 
ceedi-d  bv  hi«  pupil  ami  a8.sociutc,  Florcniius 
RadewhM  (f  1400).  The  brotherhood  laid 
great  weight  upon  the  tm  of  dw  mother  tongoe 
in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  in  public 
preaching  and  prayer.  The  order  soon  spread , 
and  there  w  is  :>(lde<l  a  more  regularly  consti- 
tuted nionu-itery  ul  Windesheim,  to  winch  was 
aflerward  added,  among  oth(  rs,  that  at  Mt. 
St.  Agnes,  near  Zwv»lle,  where  Thomas  H 
Keiupis  lived.  The  brethren  gaine<i  their 
liveliiiood  by  hibur,  chietly  copying  manu- 
HcrtptA  and  leaching.  BegguuT  was  forbidden. 
Tlicy  were  hated  bv-  tlie  menmcaot  |riaC8.  and 
once  accuseii  by  them  before  the  Bhhop  of 
Utrecht,  but  in  1418  their  onler  waaoottflnned 
by  the  i>opp.  Tliuy  were  loyal  to  the  Rooun 
C'hurch,  wit  tbdr  biblical  tendencies  worked 
against  il,  and  ^  aometbiug  to  prepare  for 
the  RefoimaltoB.  F. 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  a  ticct 
in  the  Kith  and  14th  centuries  in  various  placi-« 
in  Italy,  Gerni:iiiy,  Franc«\  and  tin;  Ni  lh.  t- 
lands.  They  luu>;hl  lliat  (rtKl  is  all  tlial  U  ; 
man  is  (r  ill,  and  ihougli  M'paraUd  from  luni 
by  «in.  in  ■  il-*  nothing  but  a  kno\vl«><lgc  of  his 
identity  with  him  to  liecome  perfect.  Then 
ftin  is  no  longer  posbibk*,  and  whatever  a  man 
do(>s,  h(>  dues  without  tSo.  Every  perfect  num 
iH  Chrij^t,  and  ngr  wm  mrpaw  hia  OMrita. 
The  perfed  la  free  from  the  moral  law,  and 
has  only  to  follow  the  spirit. .  Tlie  sect  waa 
much  porscnited  bv  popes  and  inqubritors. 
and  m:iny  of  its  adhenmls  were  burne<l.  yet 
without  extirpating  it.  fJieseler  conjectures 
that  it  had  its  oriL,nn  in  Ihi'  leacliingsof  Amal- 
ricli  of  Bena  (q.v.).  (See  Gieeeler'a  Church 
mutirf,  Harpera  ed.  H.,  OSO.)  F. 


Brelhr*ii| 

BhkthkI'IN. 

Brethren,  United.  See  Mobatiak8. 
Brethren,  United,  in  OMal*  8ee  VllRaD 

Brbtohen  in  Ciikist. 

Bretschneider  (bret  shni-der).  Kail  Oott- 
Usb,  Protestant  tlu-oloLnati  ;  b.  at  (rersdorf, 
Feb.  11,  177«;  d.  at  (Jotlia.  Jan.  2-J.  1H4«. 
!!<■  studied  al  L<  ip/i;:  .  Ucani'  i^i  nenil  sujx'r- 
intendenl  ami  upjK.r  cousi.slurial  eouncilK>r  al 
Gotha,  1810.  He  was  a  nUioiialisiic  su{K'r- 
naturalist  (rf.  llnwlhufU  drr  l^xjimitik,  etc., 
I>  ip/.ig  1S14  ;  4th  ed.,  ISSS.  2  vols.,  and 
Ijekrbuek  dtr  Hetigian,  OoOia.  1884:  £og. 
trana.  Mmnial    Rdigitm,  Looaoo,  18011  aad 

Bayed  a  prominent  part  hi  leltafooaafMia. 
e  contested  tho  gcnuinenroR  of  John'h  Ckiepel 
from  internal  grounds  (l^-jf)).  greatest 
s<'rvice  wiks  the  estal)!islinient  ot  the  (hrput 
liifm  iiiii(-ii  >iu,,  Halie.  s<j(}.,  in  which 

have  appeared  Uie  worka  of  MelaucUlhon  (88 
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vol-  I  :tiid  II  ^cat  part  of  Calvlll'f.  (SOQ  his 
aulubiography,  Uotlia,  1861.) 

BiwTlary,  n  prayer-book  of  the  Boman 

Chun  li,  «-mbnu  ing  all  the  prayers  of  praiM-, 
tliiiiiks}:ivinjr.  and  in-titiou,  whieti  the  clcrfry. 
from  the  Mitxleacniis  upward,  arc  cxpi'ctctl 
daily  to  n  ixat,  Milli  tla-  psalms,  Srriptun' 
rcjulings,  homilies,  strmoiis,  and  hymns  1k' 
longing  with  tlmn.  It  has  bern  a  gradual 
growth  in  the  history  of  the  churrh.  ll  in  an 
attempt  to  fulfil  the  precept,  "  Pray  without 
ceariDg. ' '  It  Imh  fti  connections  also  with  the 
synag^gical  sjitBm  of  noming  and  evening 
prayen,  the  two  ■etiam  of  which  were  soon 
extended  to  three  (9  o'clock,  18,  and  8),  to 
which  the  midnight  hour  was  added,  till  flnaliy 
wvcn  regular  hours  of  praver  were  p(  ru  rallv 
recognized  in  tl»o  clmrrh,  6  o'rlock,  '.t.  }?, 
9,  the  foiiiji/'  toriu III  i  jii^t  before  rrtiri tii:*,  and 
the  miit'itiiut,  at  3  o'chu  k  a.m.  The  brcviarv 
cc)mpri!»es  the  proper  e.xercis<«  for  these  van 
ous  hours  for  every  day  of  the  j'car,  and  the 
prinripid  parts,  aa  well  aa  ttie  minor,  are  in- 
tended lo  liave  a  special  appropriateness  to  the 
particuiar  liay  of  the  ecclesia-stieal  vear  upon 
wUdi  tlM{f  Call.  It  alM  indudea  ofl^  for 
the  fnUtnui  of  the  aalnta,  and  In  sppendicea 
the  ollkse  of  the  Virgin  Marr,  of  the  dead, 
the  peDitential  psalms,  etc  The  Marquem  of 
Bute  hiLs  translated  the  RoOMll  bnriuy,  I/on- 
don,  1»7»,  2  vois.  F. 

Braweter,  WUllaai,  elder  and  chief  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  b.  at  Scrooby  (?),  Nottlng- 
bunahire,  England.  1560  ;  d.  at  I'lvmoutb, 
Mass.,  April  10.  1(>44.  He  .sliidicd  at  Cam 
bridge  Univen-itv  for  a  tiniu  ;  \V!i-s  in  the  ser- 
vice of  William  l)avi.snii,  Llizal^'th's sccnrary 
of  state.  l.*)M4-H8  ;  iH^tmiisliT  at  Scrooliy, 
lyj-J-lW)?.  and  rallicrl  in  his  hoiiw  the  "  Sejv 
arati.sLs  ;"  lied  to  Amsterdam,  16(>8  ;  went  next 
year  lo  Leyden,  where  lie  carried  on  a  print- 
ug  basiiiMO,  and  pave  h^ons  in  Engh'sh. 
He  headed  the  tlrsi  pilgrims  to  Plymoutli. 
IMO :  was  their  leader  in  snirituai  affairs  as 
well,  and  pmched  regularly  every  Sundav 
until  1699,  when  William  Ralph,  the  fln<t 
settled  minister,  came,  but  not  having  be<m 
ordained  he  did  not  administer  the  saeramenus. 

BricoBBet  (bre>ao-iia),  Ouillatuna,  Roman 
GathoUc;  h.  In  Park,  UTO  ;  d.  in  the  Ca»tle 
of  BitmaBt,  nearllonleieau,  Fnmoe,  Jan.  24, 
1888.  He  became  bishop  of  Meaux,  1518 ; 

nformed  bis  clergy  ;  permlHed  Faber  Blaptt- 
lensis.  Farel,  and  other  Protestants  lo  preach, 

l.lil,  in  ronsetjueiK  (■  wu'^  (fals<  ly)  aceiiscd  of 
being  a  Pr(>t<'stnnt ;  lnUla-condcnuietl  Luther's 
doctriii>^  in  a  synn<lal  .Meaux.  and  with- 
drew hm  proleetiuu  from  the  Pruleolaxits. 

Bridge  Brethren  {FrirtM  pontiff*),  a  re- 
ligious t)rntli(rhtKKi  of  Southern  Franre,  .so 
eallcil  iH'i  au^i'  they  took  ujKm  themselves  the 
Iniiliiin^:  (if  IjviiiLTfs  and  the  gi  ni'ral  attention 
to  ferries,  stn't'ts,  and  hospici's,  in  slmrt.  the 
protection  and  care  of  tmveliers  and  pilgrims  ; 
conlirnml  by  Clement  III..  1 IW  ;  waxe<i  rieh 
and  degeneraleil.  and  so  was  alHtlishwl  by  Pius 
IL  about  1400.  Tbeir  alleged  foooder  was 
St.  Beaeael,  who,  io  1 1 78.  annovneed  at  Avig- 
non that  he  vaa  tent  tnm  heaven  to  build  a 
M4geacNNtlieRlioiM.  Thcj  an  lart  nen- 


fionid  in  1672.  when  Louis  XIV.  bestowed 

their  projHjrty  upon  the  order  of  Lazarus. 

Bridget  (Brigit),  St.,  of  Kildare  :  b.  at 
Fochart,  now  Faiigfaer,  47  m.  n.w.  of  DuUin, 
Ireland.  488 ;  d.  in  the  oooTent  of  KOdaiv. 

Feb.  1,  S28.  At  the  age  of  14  alie  entered  Ibo 
convent  at  Heath.  Hhe  founded  the  convent 
at  Kildare,  and  then  several  others,  and  wan 
extremely  active  till  her  death.  Her  history 
is  fdled  with  midtitu  iis  of  niiruelis  of  nil 
sorts.  Hhe  was  in  early  times  often  identiti«-<l 
with  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Ct  art.  "  Brigit  "  in 
JHa.  Kai  l  Biog.)  F. 

Briefih  Bolls,  BnllaiinM.  Bilefa  and  bulk 

are  both  written  arts  of  the  papal  see,  with 
differences  which  arise  from  custom,  not  from 

essential  distini  tinim.  The  bidls  nn-  more 
formal  ami  nnportanl.  They  are  written  upon 
parchment,  and  wire  originally  furnished  with 
a  leaden  seal  {hnUn),  wliieh  was  Kusp<'nd«l  by  a 
ribbon.  Tlie  briefs  are  vhortc  r  and  upon  com- 
mon paper.  The  language  of  both  is  I..atin. 
Bulls  are  usually  named  from  the  flrst  two 
words  employiHl'in  them,  as  "  Pastor  leier- 
nus."  A  bullarium  k  a  OoUecttou  of  bulls, 
briels,  etc.  The  moat  eompiehetiaive  la  that 
of  Coquelinea,  published  at  Rome,  1788-44. 
14  vols.  fol. :  n.e.,  1B57-76,  SStoIs.,  conlinoed 
bv  the  IhilUtrium  Iktudieti  XIV.,  Rome, 
1^54  fT.,  4  vols.  fol..  and  the  liuUm  ii  Hfniuini 
Continuatio  of  Barbcri,  Ilome,  l«35-i'i7.  19 
vols.  F. 

Brieger  (bree'-ger).  Theodor,  D.D.  (Uut- 
tingeu,  1877) ;  b.  at  Greifswald,  Pomerania, 
Pnissia,  June  ^iB42 ;  studied  then  and  at 
Erlangen  and  Ttbbgen ;  beoame  ordbiarT 

professor  at  Marburg,  1876 ;  at  Leipzig,  1886. 
lie  founded  and  still  edits  the  ZeiUehrift fkr 
Kitrhi  i,i;'^<-htrh(e,  1H77.  He  wiote  JlMMsr 
«.  Lutlur,  Gotha,  1884,  etc. 

Brigitta,  BrIgftllBeB.  See  BmoriTA.  Bl»> 

OITTI.NES 

BriggB,  Charles  Augustus,  D.I).  (Edin- 
burgh, 1884).  I*n*bylerian  ;  b.  in  .New  York 
City,  Jan.  15.  1841  ;"  studied  in  the  Cniversity 
of  Virginia.  1857-+W  ;  in  l  iiion  'I  heologicfil 
Seminary.  New  Vorli,  1861-68  ;  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  under  Domer  and  UOdiger, 
186<i-60  :  became  pastor  at  Rosclle,  N.  J., 
1870  :  professor  of  llulnrew  and  the  cognatea 
in  Union  TheoloKkai  Bemtnarr.  1874.  He  la 
the  author  of  mUeai  atudjf.  New  York. 
1888  ;  8(1  ed.,  1888;  Arwnem  Pintbytni/ni- 
i*m  :  Ita  Origin  and  Grmrth.  1888  ;  Meimiaiiie 
Pioplucy,  IfWfi  ;  Wliiiherf  lie  whs  eo- 

editor  of  tlte  rrtsbpterian  lievicw,  1880-89 
(wban  ttoeaaed  to  aiipeai). 

Broadoa,  Jolm  Albert,  D.D.  (William  and 

Marv.  1859,  Richmond  College,  1«j9).  LL  D. 
(WaVc  Forest  College,  N.  C,  1871).  Baptist ; 
b.  in  Culix  ptT  Coiinty,  Va..  Jan.  24.  1H27  ; 
graduatetl  al  the  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville. Va..  1H50  ;  b<  came  aijsislant  pro- 
fe.s,st)r  of  Lalin  and  tJreek  therf*,  1851  :  and 
pastor  in  tlic  Baptist  chureh,  1851  ;  profe<*«or 
of  Now  Testament  interpretation  and  homi- 
lelics  in  the  Soulhem  Baptist  Tlieological 
Seminary,  1859  (first  at  Greenville.  8.  C,  re- 
moved to  LoalafiUe,  Kr.,  1877).  He  is  the 
antlwr  o<  lk$  Itqiurm»m  tmd  JMitxry  <if 
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Sf-r  n/'iui,  Philadi'lpliln.  1H70  (mnny  alitiona  ; 
parliul  CliiQtse  tnnu.) ;  Leetuim  on  the  llu- 
tory  of  Prfw/iinff.  Now  York,  IH'O  ;  Ommtn- 
targon  Matthi  w,  Philaclulphm,  1887. 

Bromley,  Thomu,  Eu^lisb  myotic  ;  b.  in 
Worcester,  1629 ;  d.  ia  London.  1681.  He 
WM  edueited  at  Oxford ;  beaune  fellow  ; 
ejected  for  ootM^nfonnity,  1660 ;  joined  in 
foundlns;  the  Phfladelphian  Society,  and  was 
active  in  imipaiJtHling  Boehme's  views.  One 
of  Ills  t>iM)ks  h  Tlit  Way  to  the  Sab/xith  of 
lt<»t,  London.  16»2  ;  Olht'il.,  lSO-2.  Ili-i  cirn- 
plete  worka,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1719-33, 
2  vols. 

Brooka,  PllilUM,  D.D.  CUarvard.  1877; 
Oxford.  1885 ;  Colambla,  1687),  Epiacopaliau ; 
b.  in  Boston.  Dee.  18»  188B ;  gradnated  at 
Harvard.  la'M ;  at  P.  E.  TlieoTogkal  Seml- 

TKirv.  Viririnia.  IWW  :  hiciinic  rector  of  C^hurch 
of  tlie  Ailvi-nf,  I'liilmklpliia.  1H59  :  of  tlie 
Holy  Trinily  tlierf,  1^62  ;  of  Trinity  tMiurirh, 
Baston,  lH(it».  \W  is  the  author  of  Leeturrs 
on  I'reaching.  New  York.  1877  ;  It^lusmee^ 
Juu4  (Bolileu  lectures).  1879,  etc 

BratlMflioQd  of  St.  AaHnm,  Bee  p.  867. 

Broughton,  Hugh,  Cburi-h  of  England ;  b. 
nt  Owlliury,  Shrojishin-.  ITilO  :  d.  lU  Tollen- 
ham.  IjDndon.  Aiisi.  4,  Ittl'J.  He  wast;<iucaU'd 
nt  CanihridgP  ;  iH-ainic  fellow  tlicro  ;  wont  to 
(},Tniany  in  1589,  utid  thciicc^  on  till  Nov., 
1<311,  Im  most  of  the  timo  on  tliu  Con- 
tinent. Hi;  was  ono  of  the  best  Hebraists  of 
the  day.  but  hU  lll-temper  proventeti  his  nom- 
InattoQ  OS  a  Bible  translator  under  James  I., 
and  lie  is  now  perhaps  beat  known  bj  Us 
aplteftal,  thoogb  In  put  wett-foonded  attack 
on  the  ao-called  Authorized  Version,  on  which 
of.  Mombort.  IfanMook  of  the  Knglith  Ver- 
xioii.*.  p.  411.  Li'.^htfool  edited  his  Workt, 
London,         and  wrote  the  life  preflxcd. 

Brotfn,  SammH  Baldwin,  English  Confrre- 
gationailat ;  b.  in  London,  August  19,  1820  ; 
educated  in  London  University  and  Hij^hhury 
Ttieoiogical  College  ;  became  pa.'^tor  at  Lon- 
don R(wd.  Derby,  1843  ;  and  in  1846  of  Clay- 
lands  Ctiapel,  ('hi[)liiiiii  Itoad,  London,  arid 
reinaincfl  with  this  pople  till  his  death,  Mon- 
day, June  2;J.  1HS4.  In  1^7s  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Con<;rei.^itional  Union  of  England  and 
Wales.  He  was  distingui-shed  for  tho  bieadlh 
of  his  Ihcologieal  views,  his  culture,  veniatil- 
Itj.  and  catholicity.  His  books  found  many 
laaden.  (See  /a  Memoriaat  by  his  wife, 
LoodoD.  1884.) 

Brown,  John,  Scotch  Presbyterian  :  li.  ui 
C'jrpow,  Perthshire,  1722  :  Htudied  Ih.ology 
arul  pliil(>s(ij>hy  iti  conitection  witli  tlic  .Xhno- 
cialo  Burgher  .Svnod,  and  from  1751  till  his 
death,  June  19,  1787,  was  i^astor  at  Hn4l(ling- 
ton.  Hii»  best-known  works  are  his  S/iort 
Catfehisin  (1764) ;  and  his  Self  iiUerprt  ting 
BibU,  Edinburgh.  1778, 2  vols.  (See  liia  Select 
Remaiiu,  Edinburgh,  1866.) 

Brown,  John,  D.I).  (.lefTerson  Collegf,  Pa.. 
IHtKt).  United  PresbyU-rian  ;  grandson  of  the 

Iirecciliiig  ;  b.  at  Whitburn.  "JI  ni  w.k.w.  of 
3dinhurgh.  Scotland.  Juir  I'J.  1784:  d.  in 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  18.  18,")H.  *  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh ;  became  pastor  of  the  Burgher 
ooqgvngatioii  at  Biggar,  LanarkablN!,  1800 ; 
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of  the  Rose  .i^trMt  rliurcli,  Rdinburgh.  1822  ; 
of  the  Bnuiixhioii  jilac*  churdi,  18'..'9  ;  since 
1834  ]>rofi-.ss<jr  of  exegetical  theology.  He 
was  a  V()himiniiu>  author,  and  his  e.xjMj^ilions 
of  First  Vv.vr  ( l^linburgh,  1848)  Galalians 
(18r»3).  Romans  (IKjT),  and  Hebrews  (1862), 
were  onco  popular.  i  Sil3  Mmtil'  hf  John 
Cairns,  Edinburgh,  1860.) 

Brown,  John  Newton,  liapti^i  ;  b.  at  New 
London.  Conn.,  June  29.  1803  ;  d.  at  Gtrman- 
town  ( I'hihulelpliia).  I'a.,  Jlay  lo.  1868. 
Graduatt^l  at  Madison  Univer^sity,  Hamilton, 
N.  v.,  182;l ;  pn-ached  in  different  jdaces  ; 
wa>  j)riifi.H8or  of  theology  and  eecle>instical 
hi.story  in  the  New  lliunplou  (N.  H  )  Theo- 
logical Institution.  18;l8-45  ;  piistor  in  I,exing- 
ton,  Ky.,  1845-49  ;  thence  till  death  editorial 
secretary  of  the  American  Bautint  Publication 
Society,  PhUadelpbJ*.  He  edited  Tiktfi?m^«i«» 
ftadia  of  Jieligiout  fnMsM^  BnttMMKO^ 
Vt.,  181».  reriaed  bj  Bar.  Gfnrga  P.  Tykr, 
Pliila..  1858. 

Browne,  Robert,  reputed  founder  of  Con- 

Sregationalistn  ;  b.  at  Tolcthorpe,  Rutland, 
!ng.,  1550  (?) ;  d.  in  Northampton  jail  in  con- 
aequencc  of  his  striking  a  constable,  16.S9  (?)■ 
He  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge.  1572 ; 
taugut  ia  London;  under  the  inducnco  of 
Rev.  Ridiard  GrMttham  began  preaching, 
1578  ;  developed  independent  views  on  eccuj- 
siastii^l  government ;  acted  in  defiance  of  au- 
thority ;  gathered  .^oiiie  prrsoiis  of  like  view.s, 
hence  <uillisl  Hrowiii>ts  ;  w  ith  ihi-iii  to  e>capc 
persecution  emigratcsl  to  JLiihiUhur;:.  Hol- 
land, 1581  ;  Imd  a  falling  out  with  llimi  and 
ri'turneil  idmost  alone  lo  Scotland.  V>X\  ;  ini 
prisoned  for  opinion's  sake  ;  at  la«t,  in  15HC, 
gave  up  his  opposition,  became  master  of 
istumford  grammar  school,  and  in  1591  rector 
of  Achurch,  Northamptonshire.  (See  Dezler, 
New  York,  ISh'd.) 
BrowQson,  Orestes  Augustus,  Roman  Cath- 
olic layman  ;  1».  at  Stockhridi;e,  Vt.,  Sept.  16, 
1H03  ;  d.  at  Detroit.  Midi.,  April  17,  1876. 
He  was  brouglit  up  by  strict  Puritans  ;  joiuf^i 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  1822  ;  l)ecame  suc- 
cessively a  IJniversalist  mini.ster,  1825  ;  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  18^(2  :  a  socialistic  preacher 
in  Boston,  18:Hi ;  inlidel,  18-13  ;  aRonmn  Cath- 
olic layman,  1844.  He  remained  faithful  toJiia 
latest  pha.se  of  religious  thou^t,  and  took  ez- 
trcmeiy  conservative  grounds.  In  1888  he  es- 
lablisbecl  the  Ihston  Quartfrly  Rerifir,  known 
as  Unnni."''!,' n  Qiuutirlt)  I'rri'ir,  and  wroto 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  from  IM  l,  until  Its  final 
diseo'nf  inunnci',  He  w  is  notesl  for  learn- 

ing and  literary  aliility.  also  lor  making  tho 
worst"  apii«\'ir  tlic  Ix-tter  rciuson.  (See  his  col- 
lected Worke  ed.  by  his  son.  New  Yorlt.  1888^ 
85,l»Tob.) 

Bmoo,  AtoMBdar  aalmain,  D.D.  (Glas- 
gow. 1876),  Free  Churdi  of  Scotland  ;  b.  in 
tho  parish  of  .Vlx'rflalgie.  near  I'ertii,  .Tan  HO. 
185H  :  educatetl  at  Edinburgh  ;  entered  tho 
ntinistry.  IH.')'.!  ;  and  since  IKTo  has  Ixcn  pro- 
fessor of  njKdogetica and  New  Testament  vx- 
egesis  in  the  Free  Church  College,  GLisirow. 
He  is  the  author  of  77w  Traiuin'i  of  the 
Tmlre,  Edinburgh.  1871  ;  8d  ed..  1Hh:5  ;  T/ie 
UumOiation  «f  Christ,  1876 ;  M  ed.,  1881 : 
Tk»  au^Miii  ^JMMftvK  London,  1881 : 
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Jht  Parabolic  TeadUnf  tf  OfkrM.  1883  ;  3d 
ed.»  1687 ;  The.  OaUlmn  Goipel,  Edinburgh. 
IWB ;  Tftf-  Mtriiculiiiiii  KUment  in  the  Oo»pel», 

New  Y.ifk,  18«7  ;  Tfuf  Kingdom  of  Gvd,  lfc»9. 

Bruegglers,  a  bbaph<;inouB  and  licentious 
Beet  founded  at  Bruepglen,  C'unton  Ilern,  iSwit- 
jserland.  ia  174(5,  by  Christiiiu  and  Hicrons  nnis 
Kolik'r,  wlu)  were  in  *  iiii;,tMjiii  ii(  i-  iMni^lu  .l  in 
17.)U,  uuii  returaiag  were  iuiprisuued  and  the 
Yuuugcr  oseonted,  Ju.  16,  1708.  The  wet 
disappeared. 

Bndi.  SeeBRVTB. 

BruUy  (broo  ley).  Pierre,  Protrstant  mar- 
tyr ;  b.  at  Men  y  loHiint,  near  Mot/.,  GtT- 
maiiy.  ;  ti.  r:.:iica  i'rolcslaul,  1540,  and 

t'alvin's  svictx-ssor  at  Sirusbiirp,  1541  ;  burne<l 
at  the  8take  at  Tournay,  Flanders,  while  on  a 
muMdonary  tour.  Fib.  10,  1545.  He  iaoneof 
the  moRt  attract  ire  of  the  minor  Hcfonnation 
heroce.  (fies  Ids  life  bj  Bod,  Renas,  Btraa- 
Imfg,  in*.) 


_  BL,  the  Bccond  apo8tle  of  the  Pnis- 
alans  ;  b.'  at  (^uurfurt,  Frusaiaa  Sazooy,  about 
970 :  slain  with  18  cumpaakMM  bgrthe  Pnu- 
aians,  Feb.  14, 1000.  lie  was  a  canon  in  Mag- 
deburg when  he  entered  the  Benediutlne  order, 
and  &td  by  mhaionaiy  seal  labored  among 
tlio  heatfien  Blafii  and  Pranlaiui.  (See  life 
ligr  Heine.  Querfurt,  1ST7.) 

Brt»-no  of  Cologne,  St.,  founder  of  the  Car- 
thusian order  ;  b.  of  noble  piirenia  at  Colofiue 
about  10^  i  d.  at  La  Torre,  in  Calabria. 
Southern  Italy,  Oct  6,  1101.  He  studied  at 
Rheima ;  became  canon  of  St.  Ktmibert's  in 
Cologne ;  later  rector  of  the  cathedral  acbool 
at  Rnehns,  1067 ;  unable  to  atand  the  oondnet 
of  hii  bbhop.  be  and  0  oompaniona  rertrod  to 
tiie  deaert  of  the  Chartreuse,  in  the  French 
Alps,  near  Grenoble,  and  there  founded  tlie 
Carthusian  order,  10H4.  In  105)0  lie  \Vii.s  »nm- 
moned  to  Rome  by  Url)iin  TI,,  and  never  re- 
turne<I,  but  in  1094  founded  llie  m()na.st«  ry  in 
trhich  he  died.  He  was  canonized,  1038. 
(See  hiR  life  by  Tappert,  Lweemborf,  1879.) 
See  ('aktiu'hian.m 

Bruno,  Oiordano,  Italian  philosopher  ;  b. 
at  Nola,  14  m.  e  n.e.  of  Napk-s,  154H  ;  burned 
at  the  stake  in  Home,  Feb.  17,  IfMH).  Ui» 
bnptiHmal  name  was  Filippn,  wliis  h  he  ex- 
changed for  Giordano  when  he  enti-red  the 
Dominican  conrent  at  ^  ipli  ,  in  his  1.5th 
year,  but  again  resumed  it  when,  in  1570,  he 
htt  tlw  onier,  and  tteoceforth  pu.sse<l  lirst  un- 
deroiMiuum,tlienundertlieother.  Hejdoed 
the  Domlnieana  bebauae  he  thought  them  to 
be  the  frienda  of  learning,  and  left  them  (1576) 
becauso  he  knew  them  to  be  the  foes  to  prog- 
ress. This  was  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  lletl 
to  ("iraiM'  im[)risotiiuent.  He  went  tlictiee  to 
(icnoa  and  oilier  eilies  of  Northern  Italy,  to 
(teni-va,  1579  ;  to  Lvon.s  and  Toulouse,  to 
Paris,  1581  ;  ami  to  "Etigland.  1583  (Italian 
waa  tlien  commnnlv  s|Kilien  by  tlie  upper 
clanea).  In  15a5  hi  !>  ft  England  for  Paris, 
thence  to  Alaiox,  Marburg,  and  Wittenberg  ; 
remained  in  the  last  place  two  yeant  (1586- 
88) ;  tbenoe  to  Prague,  Helmstedt,aod  Frank- 
fort. Then  he  went  (16ftl)  to  Venioe  bv  way 
of  Zurich  and  Fadua.  He  arrived  in  Marrh, 
1502  i  was  arrested  by  the  luquisitioa,  May 


24 ;  was  officially  delivered  over  to  the  In- 

Juisition  at  Rome,  Jan.  7,  1508,  and  from 
an.  87  tfll  hia  death  he  waa  a  prisoner.  Tbo 
charge  aolnrt  him  was  the  vague  one  of 
heresy.  He  espreaaed  hia  ■willingness  to  re- 
cant and  declared  that  he  ha<l  not  ca.st  anv  re- 
flections on  the  ciiureh.  Nevertheless  he' was 
after  long  and  harrowini;  delay  condemned 
to  death.  His  ■vvrittni;H  amply  justify  hit>  ex- 
ecution from  a  liotnati  Catliolic  standpoint. 
He  was  a  pantheist,  a  fearless  advocate  of  tlio 
C'opernican  svstem,  and  in  general  of  notions 
again.st  which  Romuliad  uttered  her  infallible 
voice.  The  Italian  friends  of  liberty  unveiled 
a  Riatue  to  Bruno  on  theCampp  de  Fiori— the 
scene  of  hli  araention->in  Home,  Bradar. 
June  9,  IfWg.  Si-c  his  Italian  works,  ed.  1*. 
de  Lagarde,  0<"^ttingen,  1888,  2  vols.  ;  hia 
Latin,  etl.  Gfiinr,  Stuttgart,  IKW  (unfin- 
ished) ;  his  life  by  I.  Fritli.  London.  1887. 
There  is  a  (iennan  trans,  of  hia 
det  Jlimmdii,  I.,eip7.ig,  1RS9. 

Bruys  (hrU  e,  Bruis,  Brusius,  Bruziua), 
Pierre  de,  ijurneilat  St.  Gilles.  1125  ;  f<iiiml<  il, 
1105.  the  l'(  trobru.sian8,  a  sect  in  Soullura 
Franee  which  (1)  reje<-ted  infant  Impti^m  (2) 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Euchaiisi  ;  (3)  the 
adoration  of  the  croNs  ;  (4)  all  prayers  for  tho 
dead  ;  (5)  denied  sanctity  to  churches,  forbade 
their  erection,  and  desired  those  existing  to  be 
pulled  down.  Their  practices  led  to  mndi 
di.<order.  After hb  death  the  sect  was  merged 
into  the  Henricians  (q.v.).  The  only  informa- 
tion respecting  liim  conies  from  Peter  the 
Venerable,  who  refuted  him  (cf.  Mem,  BM. 
Patr.  Lugdunena.  xxii.,  1038  sqq.). 

See  VBTHoinan. 
Phllotheos,  D.D.  (Athens. 
18807  Edinburgh,  1884);  b.  at  Constantino- 
ple, .March  'jn  ;oId  style).  1^:'.:!  :  educated  at 
Chalee  aiiil  Lt-ip/,iL',  IJerlin  ami  .Munich  ;  lic- 
came  professor  c>f  tlieolo.ry  at  Clialce,  1H(51  ; 
Mjetn)pt)lilan  of  Serrae  in  Maenlonia,  1875; 
I  metro{>olitan  of  Nieoinedia,  1^77.  lie  di.s- 
covered  the  Secontl  Kiiistle  of  (  li  ment  to  tho 
Corinthians  and  the  7>i"(////-/ifJ  (or  '/'/«■  Ttofllliy 
ofthn  Tirilre  Ap<>*tUii)  in  the  Jerusalem  mon- 
astery at  Confttantinopic  in  1878,  and  brouriit 
out  the  latter  In  the  original  and  yet  well-nigh 
cxbaustiTeedition.Coortaotinoulu,  iut>3.  (See 
Dr.  Schaff-s  ed.  ;  3d  od..  New  York,  188&) 

Bucer.    See  BtrrzKR. 

Bochanan,  Olandius,  D.  D.  (Glasgow.  IS'— ; 
Cambridge,  IS—),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Oambuslang,  near  Glasgow,  March  12. 1T66 : 
d.  at  BroKUMirne,  Herts,  Bogluid.  Feb.  9, 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  Oambridge  ;  fi.A., 
1795  ;  became  chaplain  in  Bengal,  1787 ;  presl* 
denev  chaplain  and  viee-provcwtof  the  college 
of  Fort  William.  ITtMi  :  the  latter  position abu- 
islied,  1H07  :  travelli  d  extensively  in  India. 
1807  and  180S,  with  missionarv  intent ;  re- 
turned to  England,  1808  ;  j)la.ve(l  a  prominent 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  In<lian  epis- 
copacy, nis  ChriHian  BeteareA^s  in  Aria, 
with  Notitie*  0/  the  Trandatton  tfthe  ikrip- 
ture*  itito  tht  Oriental  Lntifftu^e$,  Oambridge, 
1811  ;  n.e..  London,  1840.  is  a  Tahiabhr  hook. 
(Sei'  hi.s  memoir  by  H.  N.  Pearaoo,  JjOOdoil* 
'  1818,  2  Tols.  i  Oth  ed.,  184B.) 
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BoohanitM,  followen  of  Mn.  Elspcth 
(Simpson)  Bufhau  (b.  173S  ;  d.  1791).  of  Srot- 
laiiil,  who  prftPiitU'*!  to  l>c  inspiml  and  to  \m' 
able  to  give  tin  Holy  Spirit.  The  WTt  arose 
in  17Ha  :  tnuTilM  rnl  nt  om-  time  40.  but  de- 
clined after  Mrs.  HiKliun's  dcatli.  and  has 
lanK  been  exUoct.  Charges  of  immorality  lie 
agdiitt  than. 

Buck,  Charleft,  English  CongregationatlKt ; 
b.  in  1771  :  beeiunc  pastor  at  Sliwrness,  after- 
ward at  London,  wlurc  he  died,  Aur.  II. 
1813.  He  e<lited  the  well  known  T/itr'U-f/if'il 
Dictionary.  London,  1802,  2  vols.  ;  ed  Hen 
dersoii,  1847  ;  numerous  cdilioDB  ;  rep.  U.  8.  A. 

Backloy,  Jamsa  Mooro«,  D.D.  (Wcslej'an 
Universitv,  IHTii).  LL.I).  (Emorv  and  Henry, 
Va.,  Wi).  M.  tlioilist ;  b.  at  Railway.  N. 
Die.  Iii,  ;  '-tuilicd  :il  Wesli  yiin  rniverBity. 
bat  healtli  prevenlml  eonipletion  of  ef)urse  ;  en- 
tered M<!thfKlist  niinlstrv,  1858  ;  beeanie  editor 
of  Th«  dhriKtinn  Atlntitte,  1H80.  He  is  the 
aillh  ir  of  Ajipetii  to  Men  qf  Stnte  niul  JlijUr- 
tioa  to  lk{/tn  a  Chrittian  L(ff.  New  York. 
18BB ;  Sth  ed..  1875  :  The  Land  of  the  (har 
and  the  mkOkt,  Boiton,  1886:  and  oilier 
Tolmnet. 

Ba^d«  (Latin  form,  Bu*LUuk),  Johann 
Frans,  Lutheran  theologian  ;  b.  at  Anklaui, 
PomeraDia,  47  m.  n.w.  of  istettiu.  June  25, 
1607 :  d.  at  Ootka.  Nov.  19, 172B.  He  Mudieil 
at  Witteulien; ;  became  pcofemor  of  man\ 
pldloMphy  at  Halle,  1698 ;  of  theology  at 
Jenn.  170.».  He  was  one  of  the  mo«t  uuiver- 
Kjilly  Ir.iriii'd  tiiedloirians  nf  the  day.  and  im- 
purteil  SAHW  piety  to  tliealogy.  He  wrote 
among  nmcli  l  i^m' Iiatituti'iiun  theilogim iog* 
uuUieet,  Leip7.ig,  1723  ;  later  odd. 

BaddUam,  outgrowth  of  and  reoetlon 

agiua^t  Brahraanisrn,  religion  of  TKKl.OiW.OOO. 
or  '6!)  per  cent  of  the  rare  ;  Southern  in  Cey- 
lon, liurniah,  Slain.  1'e.ru ;  Norlht  rii  in 
Tliibi't.  Cliiniv,  .Japan.  Annam,  ruinlxKiia, 
Javii,  and  .Siiniatra.  Founder  SidilliArla, 
known  as  the  iiuddha  (the  en)ii;litened), 
9akyaniuiii  (sage  of  the  (,"akyas),  eie.  Llveil 

Srolmbly  in  M'eood  half  of  Sth  iu:ntury  B.C. 
careely  an vthin|; about  him  not  Htill  dia|Nttod. 
Bee  Lndlv,  Iikmuions  ok.    W.  li.  Martin. 

Ba'«gen-ha'-gea,  Johann  (coinnion  eontem- 
porarjnume,  Di><  lnr  I'.unerauus,  or  Dr.  i'mii- 
mer).  the  able  co.Mljulor  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthoa  (nince  1521)  ;  b.  at  Wollin,  2tt  m.  n. 
of  Stettin.  June  24  1485  ;  d.  blind  of  one  eye 
al  Wittenberg.  April  19,  1888.  Healudied  at 
Qreifswald ;  noce  a  ooamknoiia  jiart  in  the 
tniulatlon  of  the  BiMe  f nio  Hfgh  Oennan  and 
afterward  ( 1533)  into  Plattdeutacli.  He  larffely 
promoted  the  Ileformation  by  voice  and  pen. 
(Sr.-  hi-i  Bi  ii  fiffi-htirl,  ed.  Voiff.  ISS.M.  jn,,!  life 
by  Hiring.  Dx-tor  Pimifranux,  Halle,  l^'HH.) 

Bull,  George,  D.D.  (Ovfr)rd,  16><ft>.  (  Iiun  li 
of  Bogland:  b.  at  WelU,  Mareb  2->,  m\  \  ■  d. 
at  Brecknock.  South  Wale«.  F.  h.  it.  ITiil^lO. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  took  no  do-  ] 

gr«e :  became  vksar  near  Bristol.  1688;rectorof  j 
ttddinji^lon  St.  Mary'a.  near  (Cirencester  (1658). 
with  Suddington  St.  Prter's  {l«tJ2) ;  of  Aven- 
iiiu.  :   un-hdi'aeon  of   Llatid.iff,  ■ 

biiiiiop  of  bt.  David's,  17U5.   Hiti  funic  rtntn 


on  his  Defemtio  fidei  JHeanm  (In  Latin).  Lon- 
don. 1680 ;  Eng.  trans.,  Oxford.  1851-55.  3 
vols.  (See  his  complete  works,  Oxford,  1827, 
7  vols.,  with  life  by  N't  Isnn.) 

Bull-inger  (tHxil  -ling  er),  Heinrioh,  Swiss 
Reformer ;  b.  at  Hremearten,  near  Zurich, 
July  18.  1504  :  d.  at  ZQrieh.  Sept.  17,  l.')75. 
He  studied  at  Cologne  ;  there  embraced  the 
Refonnirtion»  1S2S ;  came  into  intimnie  rela- 
tions wHIt  EwlngU  while  teaching  at  Cappel : 
liocame  pastor  at  Bremnrten,  1529 ;  arul 
Zwingli's  succes.sor  at  Zflrich,  15.11.  He 
guidid  the  ufTairs  of  tin'  distniclnl  cluirrb 
with  .'-insular  \\  isdoin  and  <  xerled  a  great  and 
lasting  inthiiiice  ujKjn  the  Knglish  Clniiili 
through  the  Marian  refugeets  (ir>.'iH-r»8),  whom 
he  received  and  eounHelled  on  their  return, 
many  to  places  of  honor.  See  Z&rieh  Letttrt, 
Cambridge,  1846.  In  Kngli«hareOOof  bkaer* 
mona,  known  as  DteaOu  (tbeir  roadim;  was 
enjoined  b^'  Convocation,  in  1886,  on  the  "  In- 
ferior miniMtcrR  "),  I.«ndon,  1877 ;  D.e.,  Gam- 
bridge.  1849-52,  4  vols  ;  Amms  on  (heSaeror 
mentt  (M>lected  from  above;  n.c..  Cambridge, 
1840) ;  Thf  (M  fiiith  (trans,  by  Coverdaie : 
n.e..  C'.inihrid^re.  and  fitlier  i)icees.  Hi; 

was  one  of  the  prineiiNil  authors  of  tb<?  First 
Helvetic  Cnnfciwion  (1588).  and  wdc  author  of 
the  second  (15(W$).  (See  his  Ri  formntiotuge- 
lu-hirhtf.  e<l.  J.  J.  Hottinger  u.  H.  H.  VflgcU, 
Frauenfeld.  1838-40,  6  voK.  and  life  b/  Pes- 
ulo^rzi  (Elberfeld.  1888],  and  by  ChrMollel 

11H75].) 

Bolls,  PapaL    See  Huikk. 

Bulmah,  or  jiapyruH.  a  ret-d  f  'rrru  rly  grow- 
ing on  the  Nile  and  now  around  the  Up|)er 
Jordan.  It  gro\v.s  in  marshy  ground  and 
reaches  the  ht^ight  o(  10  to  12  feet  (Job  viil. 
11,  Iso.  XXXV.  7).  Its  stalks  are  nliable  and 
capable  of  Itsing  Interwoven  closely  to  form 
an  ark  or  basket  (Ex.  ii.  3,  .5)  and  vessels  of 
larger  dimensions (Isa.  xviii.  2).  Boats  of  this 
material  were  common  in  Egypt  tmd  still  iu 
use  anion,'  niodiTn  Abyssinianx.  From  this 
plant  paper  was  tin^t  nmdc.    See  Book.  C. 

Bongenor,  I*anr«no«  Xtovb  Filiat,  Be> 
formed  Cburdi  of  France ;  b.  at  MarscUleii, 
1814  ;  Htudicd  theology  at  Qeneva,  and  there 

d.  June  11.1  ^^74.  His  works,  although  several 
are  novels  in  form,  are  wholarly  and  valuable 
defences  of  i'roleslantism  and  pres<  ntatiiins  of 
its  hi.stnrv.  In  Knir.  trans,  are  lli*t'try  <ij  tlic 
Couhcil  of  Trt  iit,  Kdinburgh,  lHo2  ;  "2d"«l.. 
laia  ;  ed.  J.  MeClintock,  Hvw  York,  IH-Vj  ; 
T/i(  Prcnehtr  mul  Kiny ;  or,  lionnhthiie  in 
the  Court  of  U'uiH  XIV.,  London,  \mi  ;  Tit* 
Prtett  ana  Huui.  t  wt  ,  or,  Pemeeution  in  ths 
Am  sf  Louia  AIV^  London.  1858,  2  vols. ; 
Voltan  and  M*  TTnwf.  Bdinlrargh,  1864; 
FVane^!  Jiffore  the  Retolutum,  1884;  JvUen; 
or.  thf  Clomof  an  Era,  London,  1854  ;  Oatrin  : 
llii  l.ifi'.  htK  Lnliorit.  mid  hin  Wrifiiif/n,  Edin- 
liiirLrli,  18fl;j  ;  lionu  nnd  the  Council  in  the 
yimtunth  Century,  1870. 

Bnnsen  (boon^en),  Ohxistlaii  Karl  Joaias^ 
Baroa  von,  Ph.D.  (Jena,  181» ;  b.  at  Kor. 
bacb.  in  Waldeck.  28  m.  s.w.  of  Oissel.  Ane. 
25.  1791  ;  d.  at  Bonn.  Nov.  28,  1860.  He 

stuiilid  philologv  ami  theology  at  Marburg 
aud  UOltiugcu  ;  bocaiue  secretary  tu  the  Vtm- 
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embassy  at  the  papal  court.  1S18  ;  resi- 
dent miriiHier  tlicrc,  IH'iT  ;  (Minpi  llcd  to  Idiive 
by  the  conirov  i  rsy  (i>Tr  mixi  il  ]n:irri;iLX<-s, 
I088  ;  rfpri'siiUfUiv I-  ii>  Ht  iu.  ,  in  Lon- 
don, 1B41-54  ;  rui-sid  to  the  intt  iliiy  Ijy  the 
kiug  of  Pruiwitt,  lSr»7,  and  n  tin  d  from  politi- 
cal life.  "  Success  and  u  host  of  fond  ad- 
mirers seom  from  the  firtit  nerer  io  have  been 
vintiDg.  Nor  did  liumllitjr  of  demeanor,  ex- 
quisite lymMtby  witb  all  own,  and  an  almottl 
vnezamplea  power  of  ■work  ever  fail  him." 
He  was  (1810)  piirale  tutor  «nd  ti»velllii« 
companion  (1818)  to  Wllthm  B.  Astor.  of  New 
York.  He  founded  In  Rome  the  Arcliieologi- 
cal  Institute,  the  German  Ilonpital  (al.so  that 
in  L  ondon),  ind  the  Protectant  ehapcl,  and 
brou;,dil  about  llie  juint  Prussian  and  Enclisli 
«ui)port  <il"  Li  !'r:>tr>!;int  Msliiip  in  .JenisaKin. 
He  WHS  A  IvLcn  |iolitical  obsierver  and  liberal 
Christian.  In  hin  AV/;w  of  the  Timi-${or\g.  cd., 
Leipzig,  mi,  2  vols.  ;  8d  cd.,  1856;  Eng. 
tMM.,  London,  I8.")(>)  he  represented  the  dan- 
gm  to  reli({ioiia  liber^  from  those  "who 
were  utiliiioe.  ia  tb«  Interests  of  despotism 
and  obscurantism,  the  horror  of  rerolutionary 
outbreakfl  then  frit  by  the  quiet  middle  claasott 
of  Germany  "  His  books,  h'oi/j'C'  Plaice  in 
{'wmrwi //j>^/ry  (Hunil)ur;;,  lt<^t.'»-57,  5  voK  ; 
Eng.  trana.,  London.  1  sin- 07,  5  vols.)  ;  ly- 
Wff^tiM  (Hamburg',  1H}7)  ;  I/ij'jKtli/tnii  (lji  \\y/.\ii, 
IXyZ-H'S,  2  V(j1s.  ;  Eii;^.  tnm.s.,  Loiidnii,  iw.",i>, 
4  vols.)  ;  UutUiif*  of  IViit'tmnihy  of  Vniifiml 
IlUtory  (Eo);.  trans.,  1854,  2  vols.) ;  Lyra  Gcr- 
manim  (Eng.  tran.s.,  lHr>5-58,  2  series)  ;  Ood 
in  IliMory  (Leipzig,  1857-58,  8  parts  ;  Eng. 
trans..  XiOndon,  1868-70,  8  toIs.)  ;  Bibeltoerk 
yir  dts  Omdndt  (Leipsig,  1888-70. 9  vols.!, 
attest  bis  wide  learning,  interest  in  religion, 
and  true  pletv.  (8cc  Im  Memoir  by  hU  wid- 
ow, Lon(ifin,"lW8.) 

Banting!,  Jabes,  D.D.  (WeKlejan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Cunn.,  1835),  Wesloyan  : 
Ik.  at  JMaochester.  Eox.,  May  18.  1178;  en- 
tered tnliiisiry.  17IW ;  sboe  IMS  lived  In  Lon- 
don ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  denomination  ; 
d.  there,  June  16,  1858.  He  ha.s  be<;n  calhKl 
"  tiu-  second  founder  (if  .Mflln)disin."  and  <iiii 
niueli  to  brinif  out  tlic  lay  clcnieiit.  He  was 
president  of  llic  'I'lit'oInLiif  id  Institute,  Lon- 
don, from  1885.  (ijec  hia  life  by  Bunting  and 
Rowie.  London,  1887.) 

Bunyan,  John,  the  author  of  what,  next  to 
the  liihie,  is  the  most  extensiv<  Iv  read  lKH)k 
In  the  English  lansruage  ;  b.  at  F.lsto.v,  near 
Bedfonl,  Nov.,  1(!:.'S  ;  d.  in  London,  Auf?.  31. 
lti8H.  Hi'  wiks  brouLlit  up  to  his  father's  tnule 
of  tinker,  and  s|H'nt  tuost  of  his  life  in  the 
practice  of  that  bunil>i<  i  rutt.  In  his  early 
years  he  was  not  a  protiigate,  but  careless  of 
spiritual  things  and  grossly  profane,  and  in 
bis  Oraet  AbouniHmm  speaks  of  himself  aa 
"  a  very  riogloader  fit  ail  manner  of  Tfee  and 
lugodliness.  The  explanation  of  thU,  and 
other  nrlf-sccusations  even  more  serious,  is  to 
bt'  fonn<l  not  in  the  notion  that  Ihev  arc  nior 
bid  ('.\agg<Tations,  Imt  rallicr  in  /lis  inteuML! 
convictions  of  the  evil  of  sin,  a.s  seen  in  tlie 
light  of  (he  Hacrifice  on  Calvary,  such  as  thj' 
Ai>OBtle  Paul  ft  It  w  hen  he  calle<l  himself  "  tlie 
chief  of  sinners. ' '  To  one  thus  spiritually  en- 
U^ilened  no  laaiMfB  is  too  atroof  to  cxpfcai 


the  heinousneas  even  of  those  offences  which 
>Kiine  call  venial.  He  marrieil  curly,  and  the 
inlhn-iH  c  of  bis  ]iious  wife  and  some  reliLrious 
tKioks  wIucIj  she  iuheritt(i  fnan  her  falher 
awakened  his  religious  iuslini  ts,  and  a  reproof 
for  his  profane  swcarini:  utInuuLsUrcd  Ijy  a 
woman,  who  wa.s  herself  "  a  very  loose  and 
ungodly  wretch, ' '  started  him  on  a  new  courHc. 
He  wasaatistled  with  an  outward  reformation, 
but  once  overliearincaome  godly  women  talk- 
inff  of  the  thhiga  of  God,  he  found  that  he  had 
neltber  tlieir  holiness  nor  their  happlneM. 
liien  commenced  a  long  struggle,  which  lasted 
for  years,  but  at  the  end  of  it  he  found  peace, 
and  joined  liimself  Io  a  Baptist  cbiirch  under 
"the  .t,'o<lly  Mr.  Gilford."  In  ltM"i  be  took 
up  liis  residence  in  Btilford.  and  iH-ianic  a 
deal  on  of  Ibc  cliurcli.  Here  be  was  >;r;idiKilly 
led  into  the  exerci.se  of  Ids  gift.s  of  utterance, 
and  though  he  still  continued  his  craft  as 
linker,  preached  often  and  in  various  places 
with  great  success.  He  uslhI  his  pen  also  and 
published  several  books  which  aiwweied  a 
temporary  purpose.  His  evangelistic  labora 
were  arrested  in  1008,  when.  In  conaequence 
of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  the  old 
Acts  of  Elizalxtb  against  conventicles  were 
put  in  force.  Hunyan  could  have  cscapt-d  if 
lie  had  been  willini,'  to  give  up  his  preacbing. 
But  this  be  would  not  ilo  and  he  was  sent  to 
the  common  jail  at  IJjdfnrd.  where  he  re- 
mained for  12  years,  excepting  a  short  period 
in  1666,  when  he  was  set  at  lilicrty  throngli 
the  intercession  of  some  persons  now  un- 
known. During  his  impriaonment  he  sufK 
ported  his  faDii&  by  maUng  tagged  )^iak. 
At  times,  under  different  Jaikn,  he  enjoyed  a 
certain  degree  of  liberty,  and  in  1878  the  Dec- 
laration or  Indulgence,  which  suspended  all 
penal  laws  against  Nonconformists,  opened 
the  lonix-closed  dtiors,  and  Bunyan  walked 
forth  a  free  mun.  He  at  once  nsunied  his 
work,  and  ^^biie  slill  retaining  his  handicraft 
trave  iiini'-i'lf  TiKiinly  to  ministerial  serviec  and 
preacbe<i  Io  larije  conL'regjitions,  (d'len  in  Ixm- 
don.  But  a^ani  hia  Tabors  were  interrupted. 
The  Declaration  was  withdrawn  after  a  twelve- 
month, and  in  1875  a  new  proclamation  re- 
called all  IkoMB  prerloaBlj'  granted  to  Noo- 
confioirmlatB.  Banyan  was  aeooidingly  re- 
turned to  hi«  old  prison,  hut  was  released  after 
six  months,  owing  to  the  good  olBcea  of  I>r. 
Owen  with  Bishop  Barlow.  It  was  durin 
this  last  inipri>5onment  that  he  lK;gan,  if  he  di 
not  r criipli  'e.  the  tlrst  part  <if  The  ISlgn'm't 
PiytrjiiM,  wbieh  was  first  issued  in  1678. 
Thouirli  uevtr  ajrain  seriously  trouliled,  liis 
preaching  journeys  were  not  always  w  ilbout 
risk.  8lill  he  was  active,  and  when  James 
II.  courted  the  Nonconformists  for  sinister 
purposes,  be  ste-adfaatly  resisted  the  insidious 
proposal.  In  1688  a  serioaa  azpoeare,  during 
a  joamey  toReadingasapeaeanaker,  brougut 
on  a  disease  which  proved  fatal  in  10  days. 

lie  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
several  of  wliii  h  were  jtostliumoiis.  The 
))riiu  ipul  lines  ure'  Tin  l'il//nm'*  l\tMfreH* ; 
Thf  Holy  War;  'll<  [if  ,'tiid  Jhath  if  Mr. 
Iliiihiiiiii  :  The  J<  riiixiUiit  Sinner  Sirrd.  and 
driti-,'  Afi>"iii/iiif/,  the  last  one  lu'ing  a  vivid 
account  of  his  own  religious  experience.  All, 
V  >bow  him  to  Imt*  been  the  master 
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of  an  incoraparsblo  English  style,  one  Ibut 
oommauried  the  warm  approval  of  such  critics 
as  Colc-riilge,  Ilitllum,  Lord  Macaulav,  und 
tiM  liistorian  J.  K.  Qrecn.  It  was  formed 
upon  the  great  claasic  of  the  language,  the 
Aathorlzea  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Aa  Mr. 
Oreen  says  :  "  He  had  lived  in  the  Bible  till 
ItH  wonl-i  hH'Ciimc  his  own."  Always  intclli- | 
gible,  iihvuys  forcible,  he  goes  straight  to  the  | 
point  in  the  feweat  and  simplest  words.  Everv-  ' 
where  i.*  found  the  greatest  naturalness,  lie  ' 
writes  as  one  who  had  something  to  say  that  , 
w**  worth  saying,  and  he  must  say  it  with  liie 
utmost  plainne*«  of  speech,  not  daring  to  seek 
any  litf-niry  ornament.  "  Gch\  did  not  play 
with  him  in  convincing  ]»im  ;  nor  cohIq  he 
plsY  in  relatioK  the  stoiy. ' '  Beddei  hia  i^Ie 
ue  had  ft  liTld  doeriptive  fnculty.  Wbfttvrar 
ha  hftd  seen  lie  could  veprodnoe  la  very  aharply- 
deflned  outlines.  PMraom  and  places  aland 
otit  on  his  piii^i"<  with  even  more  than  the 
fidelity  of  a  photoi^raph,  for  they  are  nia:le 
lutninoiis  by  the  magic  touch  of  gi-nius.  This 
apiK-ars  mn-H  clearlv  in  T/if  PiU/riin'i*  J'rr>;;rfm, 
tiie  most  [•i  rfn  t  allr'^ory  ever  wriUon.  ii  hook 
tnuiilly  attractive  to  all  ages  and  to  every 
variety  of  mental  cidture,  one  that  has  been 
translated  into  more  languages  and  circu- 
lated fn  more  ooQntrlee  tiUD  any  other  hu- 
nuui  oOmpaaition.  ftod  one  equally  aooeptable 
to  ell  etaves  of  bdicveiB.  A  statue  of  Banyan 
WM  unveiled  at  Bedford  io  1875,  but  never 
was  one  more  deserved  or  less  n^od.  His 
Iminortal  ISl'jrim  will  »MTi)etuatc  his  name  to 
the  latest  agi-a,  and  will  accompanv  every 
Christian  lulssionary  to  whatever  land  of 
heathen  darkness  he  may  go.  The  Ix-st  biog- 
raphy is  bv  .John  Hrown,  London,  1885  ; 
ed..  i887  ;  cf.  E.  Venables,  lrt«8.  C. 

Borokhardt  (lK')Ork-hart),  Johann  Ludwig 
(John  I^icwis),  Kji-^tern  travdliT  ;  b.  at  Lau- 
eanne,  S«  ity.<'rlaiul,  Nov.  24,  17h4  ;  d.  at 
Cair.'  Iv^'vpt,  Oct.  15.  1817.  He  wa.s  i-.lu- 
Gileil  at  Leipzig  anil  (Jot  tin  gen  ;  came  to  Eng- 
land, 18<J6  ;  became  an  explorer  under  the  j>ay 
of  the  "  Association  for  Promoting  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa,"  and 
travelled  in  Syria.  Palestine,  £gypt»  Arabia 
(Mekka  and  Medina),  but  was  prevented  by 
his  early  death  tmrn  oanyiag  out  his  long- 
cherfsbed  intention  of  discovmnff  the  Niger 
source*.  He  wrote  TrareU  in  Xuliia,  Lon- 
don. 1819  :  2i\  ed..  1823  ;  TrawU  in  Si/ria 
and  thf  Hitly  l^nd.  1823  ;  Tratfh  in  Anibia, 
1829  ;  2(1  ed..  1829.  2  vols.  ;  XMrx  on  t!,e  Ik- 
d'lui'ni  iiruf  Wnh'ihyit,  18.30;  Arnhic  Pri'if  rhf, 
1H30  ;  2d  ed  ,  tb75.  (See  hia  lif  o  in  first-named 
book.) 

Border,  Oeorgre,  English  Congregational-  i 
ist  ;  h.  in  London,  May  25  (o.  s.  ;  new  .slvlc,  ! 
June  5),  1752;  d.  there,  May  2»,  18152.  "lb- 
bis-amc  nrcHcher.  1776  :  stigj^ested  and  helped 
to  fouinl  the  HcItLriitus  Tr;u-t  Sin-icty.  1799; 
edited  tlie  Eranf/Hial  Mngmiiw.  1798-1818  ; 
secretary  of  Ix)n<ion  Mis.sionary  Society,  1803- 
27  ;  pastor  of  Fetter  Laoe  'Ooogiegatiunal 
ohardi.  London,  1808,  till  Us  deetb.  Kb  VU' 
lage  Herntuu,  1797.  was  extmnely  popular. 
(See  his  life  by  H.  F.  Border,  Londoo.  1883. 
and  sketch  in  Morison's  JflMsMiy  Jfiitkm 
[ed.  1844,  pp.  268-02].) 


Burgher,  a  member  of  the  early  Scceasion 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  which  dl* 
vide<l  into  the  Associate  Synod,  or  Burghera, 
and  the  Oeneral  Associate  Synod,  or  AoU* 
burghers,  on  the  question  of  accepting  a  eer^ 
tain  oath  then  required  of  burgesses  in  Edin- 
burgh, Qhisgow,  and  Perth  ;  the  Burghers 
holding  that  such  an  oath  wa.s  lawftil,  ana  the 
Antiburghcrs  that  it  was  not. 

Burial.   The  custom  of  the  Jews  was  to 

bury  the  dead.  Burning  took  place  only  in 
case  of  notorious  sinners,  us  A<  ban  (Josh.  vil. 
24).  or  when  safety  required  it.  as  (1 8am.  xxtU 
12),  or  when  pestilence  reigned  (Amoi  10). 
It  was  a  great  dishonor  to  be  deprlTed  of 
burial  (Eccles.  vi.  3),  and  It  was  denied  to 
non*'.  not  i  vcn  to  rnemics  (1  Kings  xi.  I.'). 
Bunul-piiici  s  wiTc  (lutsiiie  the  towns  and  were 
usually  natural  or  artificial  caves  in  grove.s  or 

ffardena  (<»en.  xxiii.  17).  The  bier  wa.s  fol- 
owed  by  kindreil  and  friends,  and  sometimes 
professional  mourners  or  wallers  were  em- 
i)loyed  (Jer.  i.v.  17,  Amos  v.  19.  Matt,  ix.  23). 
The  early  Christians  followed  the  Hebrew  ex- 
ample tad  buried  their  dead,  although  the 
Romans  used  burning.  Theeateeombstestliy 
to  their  custom  whin  omwessed.  Afterward 
they  .soiMht  to  be  interrea  near  the  martyrs,  or 
at  least  In  the  precincts  of  a  church.  Unlike 
the  pagans,  who  Iwrethe  funereal  cypre.ss  and 
walaed  in  silence  to  the  grave,  they  cjirrie<l 
pnlm.s  and  olive  liranches  and  sang  joyful 
strains,  ami  there  were  appropriate  a<ldres.scs. 
The  conviction  that  (he  bodies  of  lho.se  wlio 
dieii  in  the  Lord  were  still  united  to  Christ, 
undoubtedly  prompted  believers  to  great  care 
in  handling  the  dead  and  securing  for  their 
mortel  reniains  an  appropriate  resnng-plaoe. 

C. 

Burkitt,  William,  (  liun  li  nf  England  ;  b. 
at  llilcliani.  Snirolk,  July  'J5.  KCiU  ;  (■<incate<l 
at  Catnliriil:.'!- ;  became  viciir  :it  l)c<ili;im,  Ks- 
se\.  Kil/'J  ,  (i.  there.  S\iii(i:iy,  Oct  '2i.  ]7li8. 
He  compiled  the  well-known  Eipontory  A'otet 
on  the  ITmb  TMomenf,  London,  ITM ;  many 
editions. 

Bnnnab.  See  Missions. 

Burnet,  Qilbert,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  in 
Eiliiiburgli,  Sept.  18,  1043  ;  d.  m  I.,<)n(lon. 
-Mardi  7,  1715  His  education  was  receivi-d 
at  tinst  from  hLs  father,  then  at  the  Marischal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  later  at  Oxford,  and 
further  from  foreign  travel.  He  waa  rector 
at  Saltoun.  1605-49,  and  exerted  himsdf  to 
win  over  the  Prssbyterians  to  Episoqps^ ; 
professor  of  divinitr  at  Olasgow,  lflW-78; 
thence  on  to  his  deatn  much  in  attendance  on 
the  king  and  mi.xed  up  in  politics,  civil  and 
ecclcsiasfic.il.  He  was  one  of  William  and 
Mary's  chief  udvis^'rs.  and  sailcii  with  them  to 
En  Inland,  IfiHs.  and  from  them  received  the 
bushoprie  of  Salisbury.  Ifi89.  "  From  his  en- 
trance upon  ]iiiblic  life,  as  a  mere  lH)y.  he  was 
the  consistent  representative  of  Hroad  (^hurch 
views,  boUl  in  politics  and  doctrine.  .  He 
was  a  man  perfectly  healthy  and  robust  in 
body  and  mind ;  a  meddler  and  vet  no  iu« 
triguer  ;  a  lover  of  secrets  which  ne  was  in- 
capable of  keeping :  a  vigorous  polemist.  but 
without  either  spite  or  guile. "  His  chief  work 
is  his  £Ii»tortf<{f  Hit  Oan  Time,  London,  172ft> 
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84.  2  vols,  (with  bing.  bv  his  son");  best  v<l.. 
Roulh.  1828  and  1838.  '(Cf.  Stephen,  Diet. 
JM,  Bbtg.,  8.r.) 

BotBi,  Jata«s,D.D.  (Weskyan  Uoivcnitj, 
Middtetovro.  Oonn.,  1848).  LL.D.  (Bttaa  Col- 
lege. lA^wiston,  Me.,  1872),  Ckneral  Baptist  ; 
b.  at  Ohlbum,  Lancashire.  Dec.  18.  ISO."*  ;  at 
fir>t  ;i  NVi«leyan  prcafhcr,  he  juitn-il  the  (ien 
t'ral  IJjiplislH  in  1829  :  from  XVi't  ou  was  pas- 
tor ill  I.ondou.  wluTu  lie  died,  Jan.  81,  187G. 
lie  was  a  very  voluminous  auliior. 

Bnnu.  WUliam  Ohalman,  Scotch  mb- 
iloiiaiy  in  China ;  bu  at  Dud,  near  Brechin, 
Scotland,  April  1, 1815 ;  d.  at  the  Port  of  Nieu- 
Chwantf.  China.  April  4.  1868.  AfUr  study- 
ing at  Al>erdeen  and  Olanj^ow  and  preaching: 
S8  a  n  vivaUst,  with  grcAt  success,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  Canada,  he  went  out  m  the  first 
mitwionary  to  China  of  the  Knj^lish  I'nsliy- 
terian  .Nfissionary  iSfx^icty,  June  !),  1H47.  and 
althou>(h  owing  to  his  fn-cjut-nt  niifrraliniis.  a 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  bis  bju  lu  lorhotM^l,  he 
did  not  make  eo  Mep  an  impn  ssion  in  any 
one  place  aa  other  mifwionaritts  liuve  done,  he 
Itni  ^a»  one  of  the  most  us«!ful  of  the  clasR. 
^(ee  hto  life  b/  bis  brother,  lahur  Burns,  Lod- 
dMi  and  New  Tork.  1870 ;  8th  ed.,  1871.) 

Banb4)AningB.   See  SACRtrices. 

But,  Baoch  Fitch,  D.D.  (Amherst,  Imhm). 
CungrcfnitioDMliAt,  b.  at  Orocn's  Farms,  West- 
port,  Conn..  Oct.  21,  1818;  grsduatml  at 
Tale  College,  1888 ;  dnoe  18S0  has  been  pastor 
in  Lyme.  Conn.  He  is  tlie  author  of  nuuHrous 
very  nopular  volumes,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tionwl,  Eefs  Cwlum,  Boston,  18fi7 ;  Patfr 
Minu/i,  'iK89;  Ad  Fidem,  1871  ;  Eere  Terra. 
Philrt,,  1KS4  ;  VeUstial  Kmfirmt  N.  Y.,  1885  ; 
Bupreme  Thinga,  1889. 

8uaenbaiim(boo-]Cen  baum),  Hermann,  Ito- 
nan  Oatliolic,  Jesuit ;  b^  at  Nottein,  West- 

BiaUa.  1800 :  d.  at  Mttnaler.  Jan.  81. 1888. 
e  entered  tliefiocletv  of  Jesus,  1619 ;  taught 
moral  philoeophTat  Cologne,  and  became  rec- 
tor of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Hildeaheim  and 
ilUn^ter,  successively.  He  wrote  MfduUa 
theoUnHfr  moralit  (MUnsti  r,  ir,i:>.  200  edd., 
e.g.,  Paris,  1871,  4  vols.),  which,  as  inciting 
to  murder  and  outbreak  for  the  acconiplisli 
meot  of  spccilied  ends,  was  condemned  and 
liumed  by  the  parliamenta  of  Toulouae,  1757, 
and  of  Paris,  1761. 

BoA,  Oeorge,  Swedenborgian  ;  b.  at  Nor- 
wich. Vt..  June  12,  17l)B  :  d.  at  Kochestcjr, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  1».  Ib5».  lie  graduated  at  Darl- 
tnouth  College,  1818;  studied  at  Princcfoti 
Theoh»>tical  Seminary,  1820-22  ;  was  jmstnr 
(Presbyterian)  at  Indianaix)lis,  Ind.,  ]S2  t-~".i  , 

frofessor  of  Hebrew  ana  Oriental  literature, 
nivcrsity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  IKil- 
47 ;  putttdr  of  the  New  Church  (Swe<lcnlK)r- 
glao)8odet7.  New  York  City.  1848-52  ;  stated 
mpplj  to  that  in  Brookljn.  N.  Y.,  1864-80. 
He  IVMBdaled  and  edited  the  diaiy  of  Sweden* 
\oTf,  1845 ;  and  edited  the  New  0atrth  Bt- 
pimtonf.  He  was  learned,  but  erratic  to  the 
verge  of  insanity.  His  books  are  now  .inread. 
(Sec  the  Memoir  of  him  by  W.  M.  Fernald, 
Boston,  1860.) 

BashBelLBaeaeebD.D.  (WeeVeyan  Univer- 
•tlgr,]flddMowii,OoiiB..1841 ;  Hamid.1881^ 


LF-.D.  (Yale.  1871),  Conpregationalist :  b.  at 
Litchfield.  Conn.,  April  14.  1802  ;  d.  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Feb.  IT,  1878.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1827  ;  tutor  there  from  to 
18;ll  ;  8etlU>d  over  the  North  ChureJi  at  Hart- 
ford from  1888  to  1868,  when  the  failure  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  reilgn  his  position, 
although  he  was  still  able  to  preach  occasion- 
ally  and  to  perform  Htprary  work.  He  was 
disf inpuish(>n  fur  i!ic  holdii' >.s  a!id  originality 
of  his  thinking  ami  f.ir  thv  lirilliancy  and 
vigor  of  his  style.  The  first  production  that 
fcxclte<l  general  attention  va.^  hi*  I'hi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  in  18-17  on  "  The  I'riiiciples  of 
National  (Ireatness."  This  was  followed  in 
1847  by  a  volume  entitled  Christian  Nurture, 
which'provoked  considerable  criticism.  Two 
years  later  he  issued  the  book  Qf^in  CM$t, 
which  led  to  a  heated  controTcnr,  aa  It  seemed 
to  call  in  question  the  accepted  riewi  of  the 
historic  church  as  to  the  Trinity.  Several 
subsequent  works,  such  as  Sermons  for  the 
\i  >r  l.ifc  and  Miit'in'  and  th<  Siiik'rtuitural, 
niaintained  his  liiL'li  reputation  us  an  original 
tliinker  and  an  i  K)i|n<  nt  writer,  but  in  1865 
he  publishe*!  a  volume  on  the  Vicarious  Sacri- 
i\vx'.  which  gave  great  ofTence  to  many  by  its 
utter  rejection  of  the  juridical  or  satisfaction 
theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  dcclatatioit 
that  the  salvation  which  (?hrist  has  acconv- 

Elished  is  wholly  subjective,  and  was  wrousbt 
y  hie  identifjiu; himself  with  us  in  our  fallea 
estate  and  burdiralnK  himself  in  feeling  with 
our  evils.  This  '  moral-power  view  of  the 
Atonement."  as  the  author  himself  acknowl- 
edged, had  no  ellUiency  unless  i  l  .tlied  in  tlio 
altar- terms  which  Ix  long  to  ilu'  <ip|Ki>ite  sys- 
tem. <  )ther  volumes  from  Dr.  Buslinrll's  j«  n 
were.  Work  iiud  ,"  (Virint  and  Aw  Silrn' 
tion  ;  Womnn'H  Siiffrmji ,  tit.'  Iliform  Agniuitt 
Nature.  Although  his  orthodoxy  was  seri- 
ously impeached,  yet  ultimately  the  fellowship 
of  Congregational  churches  was  found  broad 
enough  to  include  him,  aud  be  retained  bii 
standing  till  his  death.  Uia  contributiona  to 
theological  Htenitore  have  given  Interest  and 
importitncc  to  some  forgotten  or  neglected 
truths,  and  thus  have  done  signal  service  to 
the  <  uu.se  of  Christ.  A  new  cd.  <*f  his  select 
work.s  apueared  New  York,  1870-77,  8  vols.; 
and  his  life,  lt)80.  C. 

Butlen  Alban,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Ap- ' 

Sletree,  Northamptonsliire,  Eng.,  1711  ;  d.  at 
t.  Omer,  Fnuice,  22  ni.  s.e.  of  Calais,  May 
15,  1773.  He  was  educated  in  the  English 
coili  gi'  at  Douay,  where  he  taught  philosophy 
and  divinity  ;  was  ordained  priest.  ITiW  ;  st-nt 
to  ttu'  I'liirlish  mission,  ITltt;  Iwcanie  presi- 
dent of  the  English  college  at  St.  Omer.  For 
thirty  years  he  labored  on  his  monuments 
Ziw»  nf  the  Saintn,  London,  1756-59,  4  vols.  ; 
numerous  editions.  (Hoc  his  life  by  hia 
nephew,  Charles  [1700-18881,  an  eminent  jor- 
btrBdinborgh,  1800.) 

BuUer,  Joseph,  D  C.L.  (Oxford. 
Church  of  England,  atilhor  of  The  Annlugy  ; 
b.  at  Wantace,  21  m.  w.n.w.  of  lUwling.  May 
18.  1692  ;  d.  at  Bath.  Tuesday.  June  16.  1752, 
Intended  for  the  Presbyterian'ministrv,  he  was 
sent  to  the  dissenting  academy  of  Samuel 
ionea  at  Gkraceslar,  Mt  of  Ids  own  Moovd 
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becftneadinrchinaD  ;  entered  Oxford,  1715  ; 
took  holy  opdiM  and  was  appointed  preacIuT 
at  tilt;  Ftolls  riiap^l,  LoiKion.  ITIU  ,  rcHitrncd, 
1726.  1U1  lie  liail  lx!C()me  rector  of  Stnnho|)c,  in 
"Wcardale,  17~'r>.  He  held  this  lory  in  con- 
ncction  witli  olhrr  prcfermeuts.  itirliuiinfi  the 
bishopric  of  Bristol  (1738).  till  1740.  wlun  lie 
became  deun  of  8t.  Paul's,  Londou.  In  IT'iO 
he  was  translalcnl  to  the  see  of  Durham.  His 
fuaeKstM  on  The  AnaUtfjy  of  Iteliffioa.  A'at- 
nrat  and  luttnUd,  to  ttu  Comtitution  and 
Cbum  Jiature,  London.  1788.  4lo  (many 
later  edd.).  It  waa  the  product  of  his  profottna 
meditation  on  the  creal  Deii^tic  controversy 
of  his  af?u.  It  is  desisrued  to  show  that  the 
name  dimrultit  s  exist  in  the  (>|>eration  of  na- 
tiin;  lus  wi-  (iml  in  llic  Si  ripturi's.  and  there- 
forc  we  .-liiiiihi  nut  <uily  reject  all  iir;;unu-iils 
KgJiinst  the  Bible  wliicli  ureikrived  from  lluse 
dtfHeiiltirs,  but  believe  that  l>oth  nature  and 
the  Scriptures  have  a  comtnon  Author.  Edi- 
tioof  of  Tk«  A ruti/)ffj/ and  of  hin  .^^nitonn  nrr. 
namennia.  Complete  works,  beat  ed.  Oxford. 
im.  S  vo1s.t  life,  by  Pynehon,  N.  7.,  1890. 

Butler,  William  Archer,  riiureh  of  Ire- 
land ;  b.  at  Annertilie,  near  ('litninel.  25  m, 
n.w.  of  Waterfonl  In-land,  IS14  (?)  :  d.  in 
Dublin,  July  5.  1K4H.  Brought  up  a  Uoman 
Catholic  he  became  a  Protestant ;  cntennl 
Trioitv  College,  Dublin  ;  greatly  diatinguished 
Maaaen ;  became  professor  of  moral  philoao- 
phy,  1887 :  at  same  time  was  rector  that  at 
ulondehorka,  and  then  at  Itajmoghy.  both  In 
County  Donegal.  His  fame  rests  upon  his 
Sernu/nii.  Dublin  ami  Cambridire.  lH45J-r)6,  2 
Vols.  ;  New  York,  1S79,  2  v^l'^  ,  I^turm 
on  thr  J/inlon/  of  Aiiritnt  l'l'\l"Mt}t/iy,  Cam- 
bridge.  vols.  ;    1  fij  ,  l.ondon,  1874. 

(See  Mfiiwir  in  Ist  vol.  of  St  rmom.) 

Buttlar,  Eva  too,  German  sectary  ;  b.  at 
Estiliwejie.  CO  m.  e.s.e.  of  ('as,sel.  1B70  ;  d.  at 
Altonn.  lUHF  Hainburj;.  about  1717.  She  was 
court  lady  at  Ei.sciiaeh  ;  inurried  a  daneiiiL''- 
miuster,  I)i!  Vesias  ;  f«)iinded  after  li<  r  divorce  a 
PhihwlLlphiuu  society  at  Allendorf  in  Hesse, 
1702,  whu'hon  account  of  itsalleired  immoraU 
ity  was  driven  out.  She  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  regathered  her  followeia 
and  for  a  time  lived  as  before,  until  Anally 
ahe  abandoned  her  had  practices.  (See  her 
life  by  Ludwig  Chrbtbny,  Stuttgart.  187a) 

Batter.  By  this  word,  as  found  in  the 
Scriptiurca.  it  b  doubtful  whether  anythini; 
nore  la  meant  than  coagulated  milk,  Ilie  arti- 
cle now  known  throujchout  the  East  as  kben. 
It  la  often  dlfflenlt  to  otacrfmlnate  between  the 
terms  employed  for  butter  and  those  applied 
to  different  Tsrieties  of  cheese.  Still,  as  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Palestine  kimw  liow  to 
m  ike  in  a  rude  way  tlie  butler  known  to  us, 
one  raniiot   be  eei'taili  I  hut  tha  prOOess  WaS 

'  uakaowa  in  ancient  limes.  C. 

Bntsor  (bool'-ser,  i.f.,  eiearuer,  often  spelled 
Bucer).  Martin,  b.  at  Schlettstadt.  Lower  Al- 
sace, 2ii  m.  s.w  of  Stni.«shurir,  1491  ;  d.  at 
Cambridge.  Ensr..  Feb.  '^H,  l.Vil.  .V  Domini- 
can, in  hi-*  l-">lh  year  lie  studietl  at  Ib  jilellH'rg  ; 
won  to  the  Kcfornialion.  MIH,  lie  left  the  or- 
der. 1521,  and  became  orescher  in  Straasburg. 
UM;  pMtor»  1814.  He  devoted  hiiMeUiSr 


the  rest  of  his  life,  with  small  aiificiMll,  to 

bringing  about  a  union  between  theLnlherans 

and  the  Hefornied  bv  eoneealin;.',  ni)l  reniiu  il- 
int:.  their  point.-*  of  ditTeriiiee.  lie  liinistlf 
was  at  tir.-^t  a  Zwinnliuti,  as  at  the  disputation 
at  Bern.  iri'iH.and  Miirbnrir,  l.'>29  :  intleed,  he 
drew  up  tlic  Cdiifi-Mi"  titnipolitiintl  (\T>\Wi  in 
reply  to  the  A  uijnMiiiifi  ;  but  at  SrhweinfurU 

1. Wi,  ('!L«s<l.  liilta.  and  in  the  Wittenberg  At* 
tides  of  Concord.  1.">;10,  he  showeti  Lutheran 
leanings.  He  also  tried  to  unite  the  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  in  thoroudi  aympatby 
with  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  (whose 
bigamy  he  defended),  as  at  the  Ki-ligions  Col- 
loquy at  Hagcnau  and  Regcnshurg.  1540  and 
154(r  at  the  Diet  of  Hetrensburn.  1541. 
ComjH'lied  to  leave  Htrii.s.'^borL,'  by  the  Interim, 

j  he  wont  to  England,  where  li<  u;ts  warmly 
I  received  and  made  repiu.'*  profes-vnr  of  ilivinity 
j  at  Cambridire,  1549.  and  so  ciied.  Ili.s  ]M)dy 
W(v<  exhumed  and  publi<  ly  burned  as  iliat  of 
a  heretic  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  1557  ;  but 
ia  1500  all' honors  were  furmallv  restored  to 
him.  'TlMn  la  no  collertr<l  edition  of  his  nu- 
merous works  :  see  list  in  Raum'.s  f'npito  itMf 
Ai<wr  (Elberfeld,  IWk)).  pp.  5H4t  s.icj.  Thoaa 
published  in  England  and  some  others  were 
collected  as  the  first  volume  of  a  proirrted 
complete  edition.  Tomiit  AngUcaii>is,  Basel, 
1577.  From  liLs  !)<•  Uaino  Chrirti  il55i);i,  (le*ii- 
catcd  to  Edward  VI.,  .John  Milton  Iraii^liiled 
the  portion  n-lating  to  divorce  which  bow  ap- 
ix-ar.s  in  his  prose  works.  (For  biography  see 

Baum,  Miijini.) 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Powell,  ('hureh  of 
Enirlaiid  lavnian  :  b.  at  Earl's  Colne,  Hswx, 
April  1.  17H41  ;  a.  at  Bath.  Feb.  19,  1H45.  He 
had  a  brilliant  eari'er  at  Trinity  College.  I)ul>- 
lin  ;  joine«l  an  eminent  firm  of  brewers  at 
Spitalfields.  1808  ;  sat  in  parliament.  181t^7  ; 
sucoecfled  Willxrforcc  as  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party  in  the  Hou.se  of  ComiDona,  18M» 
aod  wituesMd  iia  triumph  i  also  waa  pfonri- 
nent  in  prison  reform ;  OMda  iMiaiiel,  164l>. 
(See  Mi  moir  hv  his  son,  Charles  Bazton,  Lou* 
don,  1H4-S  ;  u.e..  1872  ) 

Buztorf  (books  torf,  orig.  Bokstrop),  famooa 
family  of  Hebraists.  1.  Jotaann,  p.  at  C^amen, 
Westplmlia.  Dec.  25. 1864 ;  d.  at  Basel,  of  the 
phunu^'Sept  1468.  Be  became  prnfeawf 
of  fteorew  at  Basel.  1881 ;  endeaTorea  to  prove 
that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0\d  Testament  has 
come  down  to  us  unaltered.  Wrote  Si/mifftM/it 
.liid.ilrti.  Basel,  KjOM  ;  in  (ieruiau  and  in  Latin, 
I  U5i>4.    (See  his  life  by  Kaut.seh.  Iias.>l.  IH7».) 

2.  His  S.1I1,  Johann,  b.  at  15iisel,  Auj;.  13, 
15W»  ;  succetHled  his  father,  ItUiO  ;  d.  at  liaml, 

!  .\ug.  17,  16ft4.  In  opposition  to  Capelliis,  ho 
held  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  inspired  and 
unaltere<l  not  only  in  regard  to  its  conaooanfei; 
hut  in  its  vowels  and  Towd-poinla ;  a  tlwoiy 
adopted  in  the  BUfeHc  Cnnensaa  Fomula, 
1075.  He  completed  his  father's  CbnsorAuiMo 
bibtiorum  ITebminr.  Basel.  lORS  ;  and  Leriem 
ChitMnirum  ft  Si/Hnrum.  Ba.sel,  KMO.  a.  His 
<rrandson.  Jobann  Jacob,  b.  al  Basel,  Sept. 
4.  I(Vt5  ;  Huee«'eded  his  father,  1669.  and  d. 
there,  .\pril  1,  1704.    4.  Johana,  liis  grcat- 

j  grand-nephew  ;  b.  at  Basel,  .Ian.  IG'^t  ;  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  1704,  and  d.  there.  Juno  18 
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Byzantiniim  i«  the  name  given  to  the  the- 
ory that  the  head  of  the  state  hIiouM  be  the 
judgp  of  all  church  matterH,  even  of  mutters 
of  faith.  It  comes  from  the  fnct  that  the 
Byzantine  emperors  claimed  this  right  for 
themadm  innigiid  to  diuidi  nlXain. 


O. 

Oab,  s  Hebrav  meuiire,  «qtul  to  Sk  Uquid 
or  3|  arj  pints.  Bee  IfBASinus. 

Oab'-a-la  (from  Hebrew  kiMfl,  to  receive), 
the  received  doctrine,  tlie  oral  interpretation 
of  the  law,  received  by  Moses  on  the  mount, 
taught  by  him  to  .loshua.  and  hesoe  tmne- 
nitted  through  the  prophets,  and  frOMI  them 
throan^  Ezra  and  the  Oreat  SyMgofve  to  the 
teadien  of  later  ttmea.  It  to  a  tjaium  of  re- 
H^doufl  philosophy  or,  rather,  tbeosoph  j,  which 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  develop 
menl  of  later  Juilai-im.  Itn  orii^in  an<l  profx- 
ress  are  slill  matl<  rs  of  eorijeeture.  Tlie  enrli- 
est  written  inennirml  of  Calmlu  is  tlw  ]ln  k 
of  Creation  [S  ji/wr  Vo''/<int/i).  which  isa.s<TitH  d 
to  the  lenownci  Uahlii  Akiba,  a.d.  12^),  Imt 
cannot  be  older  tliun  the  10th  century,  or  pos- 
sibly tho  flUi.  FirKt  nrinted  in  1559,  it  has 
often  Ix  en  reprinted.  Next  to  this  i»  the  Book 
of  Light  {Zohar),  tint  1>rfalted  In  1A60,  which 
^raa  attrihoted  to  a  contemporaiy  of  Akiba, 
but  ptobaUy  after  anpearing  piecemeal  In  tbe 
Baat  tras  oompleted  in  it«  present  form  about 
the  8th  century.  These  writings  professed  to 
teai  h  tlic  Mcn  f  fir  invslieal  sense  of  Holy 
"Writ  ami  tile  jiriiieipiis  upon  wliicli  it  f.s 
grounclwi.  They  were  at  tirst.  rinitincd  to 
such  high  themes  a»  God  and  creation,  but 
afterward  included  exegi*is,  psyilinlngv. 
cthicH,  and  philosophy  in  general.  The  t'alm"la 
resembles  in  several  features  the  Neo-Plafon- 
tom  of  the  8d  century.  And  it  had  its  influ- 
ence upon  CilTlMian.s  through  tlie  conversion 
of  Irmrned  Jew*.  John  Pico  de  Miiaodola.  a 
hiirhly  gifted  and  entbnsbatie  •ractetbt,  and 
Jo1in*  ItiMichlln,  the  celebrated  Hebraist  and 
faithful  di-seiplc  of  the  classics,  both  pub- 
llslie<l  cabalistic  works,  but  the  Hefonnation 
arresteil  furtlicr  (levclopiiiciU  uf  the  HVstem. 
{.S(e  the  hi).)k  of  (Jinsliuri:,  77/«f  K<Jtfxilnh, 
London.  IS(m  ;  and  Kii^'fxiiti  tUuudata  [Eng. 
trans,  of  :j  lin<iks;  1.  Of  Concealed  My.>-t(rv 
(Siphrn  I )ef/.niutha).  2.  The  Greater  Holy 
As.s«  inMv  (Idra  Rahlwi).  8.  The  Lesser  Holy 
AMembly  (Idia  Bata).]  New  York.  1887  ) 

T.  W.  C. 

Oa-bas'-i-la*.  1.  Nicholas,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica  in  1354.  2.  Niliu,  uncle  of  the 
preceding,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  centunr.  Both  were 
inipiiti  int  defeadexs  of  the  Greek  Church 
n;i:iiiisi  lioman  aggression.  F.  11.  F. 

CaD-cil-i-a,  patron  saint  of  the  organ  and 
of  eiiun  li  tiiusii-,  one  of  tho  four  principal  vir- 
gins and  martyrs  of  the  Western  Churclj, 
martyred  at  Rome  probably  under  Scptimius 
fievenis  (202-11),  and  since  the  15ih  century 
depicted  with  musical  instruments,  as  in 
Buthael't  liMiioua  painliog  (151S).  Her  diy 
to  Not.  ftt,  and  on  it  Is  £oghuid  a 


festival  U  held,  for  which  Hindol  coni|K)sed 
his  "  Messiah."    IXrydcn's  "Ode  to  bu  Ce- 
cilia" U  one  of  his  most  odebiated  poena. 
OsBoUionus.   Sec  Donatists. 

Oad'-ffion  (ked  -mon),  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poet  of  the  7th  centurj-,  the  lirst  (lirnumic 
jKiel  of  the  Christian  era.  Ilia  .story  is  told 
by  Bede  (Ecd.  lli»t.,  iv.,  24).  a  younger  con- 
temporary, llu  was  a  Xorthumbriau  peasant 
of  no  cultivation,  who  w^a^t  accu.stailliea  to 
tend  the  festivities  where  heatlieu  loiiwi  were 
sung.  On  one  occasion,  having  retirra  to  Ml 
stall,  be  bad  a  dream,  in  which  he  was  com* 
maaded  to  slag,  and  doing  so,  be  was  aUe 
upon  awaking  to  remember  the  song,  and  to 
make  additions  to  it.  The  abbess  Hildn,  of 
the  mona.«tery  Htrenneshalch,  i.f.,  Whitby,  on 
the  York  const,  to  whom  he  was  brotiglif,  re- 
ganierl  tlic  irift  iisaii  inspiration,  and  ri  i  i  i'.L-<i 
liin»  into  the  moniisttry.  where  Ix!  livnl  and 
dicil  as  n  monk  (abt.  ttK^).  His  songs  treated 
of  biblical  subjects,  and  those  upon  Genesis, 
K.xmIur,  and  a  part  of  DaaM  have  been  mow 
or  lew  perfectly  preeerwd  to  tu.  Other  per' 
tions,  treating  of  iVewTBrtanient  subjects,  an 
lost.  (See  MitiOB  of  B.  Tborpe.  Londoa,- 
ias2.)  p.  H.  p. 

Cesleatius.   See  CEifsnca. 

Ca>-ra>la'-ri«aa,  MiohaeL  Patriarch  of 
Con&lantinople,  104ft-S9.  Under  him  occurred 
the  flaal  •eparatlon  of  tlie  Gfeek  and  Latbi 
drarchee  (t€6<Q.  The  old  contest  waged  nn" 
der  Photlos  (q.v.)  was  anneceenarilr  taken  up 
by  him  in  n  letter  to  the  bishop  o\  Trani,  in 
which  among  other  IliinL's,  thi;  Honian  ciistOB 
of  using  uijIcu; ciud  lireail  in  tlie  euchariNt 
wjia  seven  ly  condemned.  It  \\  as  ' '  dry  mud. " 
The  pojK",  Leo  IX..  wa.s  at  tirsi  com  iliatory. 
and  sent  an  cinl)as.siigi-  to  Constantinople  at 
the  request  of  the  eni|>eror.  But  tliis  embas- 
sage was  haughty,  trentc*!  the  Greek  Ghnivh. 
OB  an  inferior,  and  finally  formally  excom. 
muoicated  it  in  a  diK-ument  filled  with  harsh 
teraML  laid,  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia. 
Cwruiaritte,  bowerer,  loei  no  prestige,  but 
waa  honored  by  the  Greeka  as  the  defender 
of  their  orthodoxy.  For  details  see  GfrOrer. 
AUg,  XirdmtmnkUiU,  m.,  1,  p.  81 1 

F.  11.  F. 


1.  On  tlM  eea^oaot,  between 
.Toppa  and  Tyre,  a  anaU  plaoe  called  Birato'a 

Tower,  rebnift  and  fortnled  by  Herod  the 

Great,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  Auguptns  and 
made  it  his  capital.  It  w  a.s  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  lioman  governors.  Here  lived 
Philip  the  evangelis't  (.\cts  viii.  40,  xxi.  H), 
and  Cornelius,  the  first-fruits  from  tlie  Gen- 
tiles (x.  ;  xi.  11),  and  here  Herod  .\grippnwas 
smitlen  of  God  (.\ii.  2.H).  Paul  visited  it  sev- 
eral times  (ix.  8().  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8),  ami  here> 
appeared  before  Felix  and  Festua  and  Agrfp> 
pa,  and  was  impriaoned  for  two  yeara,  and. 
tinally  sailed  hence  for  Rome  (xzUi.-xxn{.  1). 
By  veepaaiaii  It  waa  made  a  Roman  eclooy. 
It  was  the  home  of  Euoebius.  the  wvne  of 
Origen's  labors,  and  the  birthplace  of  Proco- 
pius.  It  is  now  a  desolate  ruin  culled  Kui*' 
criyeh. 

8.  Oweareaghll^fi,  near  the  caetem  eoBice 
of  tbe  Joidaa,  theandeat  Paneae,  the  I 
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Baola'4,  on  an  ek-valrd  pliit«  an  surrounded  by 
Wrtcr-fourM's.  Heri'  lii  ro<l  en  ctoil  a  nittrblu 
temide  to  AugUHtuH.  lli^  sou  I'hilip  en- 
lariE^  it,  ami  uilk<i  it  I'asana  in  honor  of 
TiheTius  Cji-sar,  aiul  mldcd  riiilipjii  to  dwtiti- 
f^iirth  it  from  tlic  other  Ctvsartti  on  the  Mi'<ii- 
terranean.  Our  Lord  visited  it  sliortly  Ix-fore 
his  tnuuflgunuion  (Mark  vlii.  27-iz.  2).  It 
was  ODoe  the  Mat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
Usbopric  is  Mceoibm,  Inil  is  now  a  paltn' 
▼lllage  amid  extanritB  lubs,  atnoDg  which 
in  a  vn»t  castle  (AieMM),  tliie  most  striking 
in  Palcstinf.  T.  W.  C. 

CeB-sa  -ri-os  of  Arlea,  b.  at  Clialons  hut 
Saouc,  36  m.  n.  of  Macon,  in  the  5t!i  nen- 
iury  ;  d.  at  Aries,  4.'»  m.  n.w.  of  Marseilles, 
as  archbisliop,  Aug.  27,  543.  lie  was  a  re- 
former of  tiie  mooastlc  aystem,  and  in  the 
Synod  of  Arausio,  jpfvaeat  Orange  (529).  de- 
funded  Augustinlaaum  acahut  Pelagianism. 

F.  II.  F. 

Caasaro-papiain,  originally  the  system  of 
aubjecting  the  episcopotc  to  the  imptrial  gov- 
ernment ;  in  the  Protestant  Church  the  ex- 
treme extension  of  the  government  of  the 
church  tliroiii^li  the  several  civil  govcmnicnta. 

Oai -a-pbas  {ih pnnxioi,),  liii^li  priest  of  the 
.L  >\s,  A,:).  2')  to  Al  Ids  houho  the  plot 
wa^  maile  lor  C  hrist's  death,  which  C.  coun- 
selled. uncoiisciou.slv  uttering  an  inspiretl  pre- 
diction of  the  world's  Kah-aiioa  (John  xi.  47- 
58).  He  presided  al  C'iirist's  trial  (Matt,  xxv'i. 
Wn.  and  afterward  violeotty  penecuted  iu» 
f oibwers  (Axto  It.  6^  17).  ife  waa  dapoaad 
f roai  oflka  l»r  tlw  proooomil  TUdUua  aj>.  M. 

T.  W.  C. 

Cain  {(uqiiirfif).  the  first -bom  of  llu-  rac  e  and 
the  lirst  niunlerer  (Gen.  iv.).  Prest-nling  to 
God  an  offering  of  fruits  of  the  earth  which 
involved  no  confession  of  sin,  no  reliance  upon 
axpiatlon,  he  was  rejected,  while  Abel  was 
aooepted.  Ucooe  througti  envy  he  ulew  bim 
(1 IlL  18K  <»d  waal>anlahed  from  Qod's 
pwaance  and  made  a  f  ugittve  and  a  wanderer, 
but  reoelTvd  from  God  a  sign  to  protect  Mm 
from  the  avenger  of  blood.  IIo  withdrew 
into  the  land  of  Nod,  ciwl  of  Eden,  and  built 
H  I  itv  which  he  called  Enoch  after  one  of  his 
bous  illeb.  xi.  4,  Judc  11).  T.  SV.  C. 

Oain'-itaa,  an  obscure  sect  of  Gnostics  about 
180  A.D.  Tbey  held  that  while  tiio  Demiurge 
kad  crMted  van  world,  yet  ISop/tia  (wisdom) 
fead  always  preserved  a  race  wUcb,  like  her- 
■elf,  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  Demiurge. 
Of  this  race  Cain  was  the  chief.  He  and 
ofhcpi  like  him  (Korah,  tiu;  Sodomites,  etc.) 
wen.'  honored,  because  by  breaking  the  laws 
of  the  I)i'nuur{ie  they  liclpcd  to  destroy  his 
kingdom.  Even  .Imlas  ^va1  ilj(>u>:lil  !o  have 
acted  from  llu*  best  motives,  wince  he  deemed 
Christ's  death  tlie  surest  way  to  overthrow 
the  Demiurge.  Hippolytus  mentions  the  Cain- 
ittis  in  his  Philvtop/ioumeiui,  viii.,  13.  (Scc 
Neander,  Ch.  Jfitt.,  L,  448,  470 ;  o.  1 JM6.) 

T.  W.  O. 

CaiuB  (ka'-yns).  or  Galas,  pope  from  Dec. 
17.  to  April  22,  290  ;  probably  was  not 
martyred. 

Omna  flouriabed  between  180  and  S85  in 
Borne ;  wnte  agaloal  Produa*  a  leader  of 


tlic  Montanists  ;  often  confounded  with  Tlip- 
polytus.  It  is  not  certain  that  be  was  a  prea- 
oytar. 

Oajetan  (k&'-ye-taa)^  Thomaa  (prqperly 

.Taco{>o  de  Vio),  Roman  Catholic,  cardinal ; 

b.  al  (Jaeta.  40  m.  n.w.  of  Naples,  Feb.  20, 
UG1>  :  d.  in  Home.  Aug.  9,  l.'ja4.  He  entered 
the  Domiidcjm  order  in  Naples,  1484  ;  bicamo 
its  general,  IWW  ;  cardinal  and  leirate,  ITil?  ; 
.^ent  by  tile  po[>i'  to  the  Diet  of  .\nL:>ti'.irEr, 
where  he  had  three  fruitless  intervit- .vs  with 
Luther  (Oct.  13,  13,  14.  1518).  whosi- il(  ep  set 
eyes  and  daring  speculations,  as  he  said,  ex- 
cited his  admiration  and  dismay.  The  pope 
made  him  biabop  of  Q«eU  in  1519.  He  waa 
a  diligent  Bible  itodent  and  airong  advocate 
of  such  studies.  Although  ignoiant  of  He- 
brew, he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  cntfra 
Rible,  in  a  Latin  translation,  except  Canti- 
ele.H,  the  Prophets,  and  Revelation  (collected 
ed.,  Lyons,  ViUS,  5  vols.),  which  "was  more 
critical  than  wotdd  have  beeu  expected — he 
does  not  t.ske  itie  Vul;^ate  n»  his  b:k.sis— and 
tluTcfore  was  criticised  ;  indeed  the  part  on 
(rospels  was  condemned  by  the  University 
of  Paris,  1585.  His  conuiientarv  on  Thomas 
Aquinas' Aimm^i  (Rome.  1507-22',  8  vols.  ;  fre- 
qumtly  reprinted)  is  claaaicaL  bis  life  bgr 
ScblUbach,  1881.) 

OaJ«tanua  (ka-ye-ta'-nus).  St  (QaStano  dn 
Thi«ne)|  b.  at  Vicenza,  40  m.  w.  of  Venice, 
1480 ;  studied  theology  and  law  ;  became 
member  of  the  "  Oratory  of  Uie  lleavcnly 
Lore"  at  Rome,  and  prothonotary  to  Pope 
Julius  II.  ;  founded  there  the  Theatlnea 
(q.v.) ;  d.  at  Naples,  1547  ;  canonized,  1871. 
(Hcehis  life  l>y  LvUhti,  Repensburg,  1848.) 

Oa'-lah.    See  AssvuioLOoy,  p.  53. 

Oalamy,  Benjamin  (son  of  succeeding), 
D.D.  (Cambridge,  1680),  Churcb  of  £n£buid : 
b.  In  London,  June  8, 1643 ;  d.  tbere ;  mirled 
Jan.  7,  1086.  lie  graduated  at  Cambridge 
(CaUiarlne  Ilalb.  B.A..  1664;  M.A.,  1888; 
elected  ft  How  :  !«  eanie  (MTpttual  rnrate  of  St. 
Mary  Aldernmnbury,  London.  lliTT  ;  vi<  ar  of 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  with  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
.Milk  street,  annexed.  10H3  ;  nrelxmlary  of 
St.  Paul's,  16H.').  He  was  a  Iligh  Church- 
man J  famous  for  hi.**  Di^rouma  alx/vt  a  Doubt- 
inj7[in2ded.  "  scrupulous"]  O/rKriV/ir^.  1683. 
(See  bia  Sermont,  London,  1887 ;  7tb  ed.,  with 
Bherlodc'e  funeral  aermon,  1788.) 

Oalamy,  Edmund,  the  elder.  Nonconform- 
ist ;  b.  at  Walbrook.  London.  Feb.,  1600  ;  d. 
in  London,  Oct.  30,  1666.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  (Pembroke  Hall),  B.A.,  16U»; 
B.D.,  1(«2;  became  vicar  of  8t.  Maiy,  Swaff- 
ham  Prior,  Cambridgeshire ;  and  same  year 
lecturer  at  Bnry  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  1630  : 
compelled  to  retire  becauae  be  refnaed  to  rend. 
7  At  AmA  of  Sjiortu,  he  became  lecturer  al 
Rochfnrd.  1(5^6  ;  perix  tual  curate  of  Bt.  Mar/* 
Aldermanbury,  London,  lOiiO ;  sat  fn  the 
Westmin.ster  As-stmbly  ;  promotetl  the  resto- 
ration of  ('harles  II..  1600,  and  went  to  meet 
him  at  Bntia  in  Holland  ;  became  his  chap- 
lain ;  declined  nomination  to  bishopric  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield  ;  took  part  in  the 
Savoy  Oonferenoe.  1661 ;  was  ejected  for  non- 
oonfaniUiy,  1881^  and  waa  lavriaonad  for  a 
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while  for  preaching.  He  was  a  very  popular 
pri-acher  aud  a  leader  of  the  PreHbyUTian 
party.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  in  1641,  un- 
der the  name  "  Sinectvmims,"  i.f.,  Sflephenl 
Mrariskall],  £[dmuncn  C[alarayl,  TThomaNj 
Ylou^].  M[atthew]  N[ewcuinen]  aon  V\  [ill- 
iam]  ^pumowc],  composed  the  funouH  An- 
meer  to  a  booke  eniituled  Am  kmM»  remon- 
ttninre,  which  became  the  ptatftinn  of  the 
Prcsbyterinns. 

Oalamy,  Udmund,  tlie  j-ounger,  grandson 
of  tlie  prt'wdiii^r,  Nonconformist  ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, April  5,  1671  ;  d.  tbert:,  Juae  8.  17^. 
He  was  cducatc<i  in  various  schmta,  tad  stu- 
dent for  a  while  at  Oxford  ;  became  assistant 
in  Blackfrfaia  charch,  1609 ;  at  Hand  Alley, 
Bishopqtiki,  1605 :  minister  at  TothilU  WeM^ 
mfBster  (alt  London),  17U6 ;  and  remained 
there  till  death.  HLs  fame  rests  on  his  hls- 
toricid  works  on  Eiiijlish  Xonroijformity,  be- 
ginning with  the  ahriilLTinriit  of  Hiixt<  rV  Xnr- 
nittrr,  with  continimtioii  lo  lii-i  dfatli  (wliich 
inrliuies  a  chupler  headed  An  AM>it»(,  etc., 
nearly  half  the  l)ook,  up^m  those  who  were 
silenced  for  non-conformity),  London,  1702  ; 
2d  ed.  carrying  the  history  down  from  1091 
to  1711,  London.  1713,2  vols.  ;  aenntiniiation 
of  the  Aeeount  appeared  1737,  S  vols.  Hi« 
irorks  are  autbeatie.  (Baa  hto  aeoouiit  of  hla 
own  lite,  London,  1899,  S  Ttda. ;  M  ed., 

ino) 

Oalaa  (ka-las),  Jean,  Reformed  Church  of 
Pr/uice ;  b.  at  La  Cabarede,  near  Hazamet, 
CeatnU  Frana?,  March  19,  1896;  broken  oa 
the  wheel  at  TouIouho,  by  order  of  tta  parihii* 
ment,  on  the  trumped-up  c:hargc  of  murderini^ 
his  40a,  because  the  latter  had  turned  Roman 
Catholic,  March  10,  1762.  Voltaire  exerted 
hiui^clf  in  hi  lialf  of  the  family  ;  wrote  to  this 
end  his  'I'lyi/ine  on.  lifUgioux  T'lli  rntion  {Md'-i  ; 
EtiiT  tr.in<  ,  L  nidon.  ITW)  ;  siieceedetl  in 
h  ivini;  llie  verdict  reviewed  by  the  parliarnenC 
of  Paris,  whicli  dechired  Cala.s  alto<^elher  in- 
nocent, Marcli  9,  1765.  Louis  XV.  ordered 
that  the  family's  conllHcattid  prop«^rty  should 
be  restored,  and  presented  them  wita  8O,04X) 
francs.  (See  life  of  Calas  by  A.  Ooquerel. 
Paris.  1858  ;  2d  «vl  ,  IHflO.) 

Oa-Ia-tra -va,  natue  of  n  Spanish  ecclcsi&sti- 
cal  military  order,  foun(k<,  iii  1  \'>H,  in  the  wars 
against  the  Moom :  approved  by  the  pope, 
Alexandw  III.,  1194 ;  oat  now  a  mere  order 
of  merit. 

Oalderwood,  David,  Scotch  Presbyterian  ; 
b.  Hi  Dalkeith,  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh,  1575  ; 
d.  at  Jedburgh,  40  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh,  Oct. 
29,  1650.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  ;  became 
mhihter  at  Crailiag,  Boxburghshire.  1904; 
exiled  for  his  opinions  he  went  to  HoHand, 
1619 ;  letnmed,  1635 ;  became  minister  at 
Pleneattland.  Eatt  Lothian,  1640.  He  wrote 
7A<?  Altar  of  DitmnM-ux,  tiie  great  storehouse 
of  Pre^byterijin  arguments.  Levdeti,  1021  ; 
Latin  tnins..  fuller  and  better  Ifl'JI!  ;  2<1  ed., 
1708  ;  but  chiefly  a  IlUtorji  of  t.'if  KirA  of  Srot- 
land,  extant  in  3  forms,  the  2d  of  which  was 
published  by  the  Wodrow  Societv.  1H42-49. 
8  vols.  :  the  8d  had  appnirod  in  1678  ;  the  Ist 
is  less  than  half  in  manuscript  in  the  British. 
~  (8aalililUDinai0  Wodnmad.) 


LL.D.  (Glasgow, 

(Jhurch  of  Hcot- 


Oalderwood,  Henry, 

1865),  UniU-d  Presbyterian 
land  ;  b.  at  Peebles,  21  m.  .s.  of  Edinburgh, 
Ma^r  10.  1830;  studied  ut  tlie  I'niversitv  of 
Edinburgh  ;  in  wlii<  h  since  lti*]8  he  hiks  been 
profes«or  of  menul  iilulosophy.  He  in  tho 
author  of  The  Phihunyphy  of  the  Infinite,  Lon-> 
don,  1854  ;  34l  c«l..  1874  ;  Handbtwk  qf  Moral 
Philomphy.  1872  ;  Uthed.,  1888  ;  On  Teathing, 
iu  Mean*  and  Kadt,  1874 ;  8d  ed.,  1881 :  Tlu 
Reiatiotu  qf  MM  md  Bmin,  1879  ;  9d  ed.. 
1884:  PUmNenf  our  Tx>rd,  1880;  Tkt 
Rdationt  of  Beienee  and  Religion,  1881. 

Oa'-leb  {thf  hold),  the  sou  of  Jephunneh,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judali,  ono  of  the  12  sent  to  spy 
out  Canaan.  He  and  Jo«hua  alone  were  true 
and  faithfal.  and  tbojr  <Mi\r  oC  biael's  men  of 
war  entered  the  prmniiea  land  (Ntim.  xfli.. 
xiv.).  Hebron  WM  Mven  him  as  the  reward 
of  Ids  fidelity  (JosK  flf.).  T.  W.  C. 

Odaadar*  The  ccclcMiabtic^l  calendar  com- 
iNDes  wiUi  the  civil  a  list  of  all  the  fasts  and 
feasts  observed  In  the  Ohriatian  year.  Bach 
calendars  began  to  Iw  prepared  at  an  early 
period.  We  And  in  s  calenaar  of  the  year  854 
iracf's  of  ChriRtlan  r«!vi«ion  in  the  ri  niovn!  of 
liie  lists  of  heathen  festivals  coninioii  in  the 
Honuiu  calendars,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
week,  which  was  not  an  element  of  tlie  Roman 
chronological  reckoning,  but  of  the  Jewish 
and  ChrTstian.  A  Gothic  calendar  of  tho 
same  century  mentions  5  feasts  celebrating 
events  in  Christ's  life,  and  0  memorial  days 
of  martyrs.  From  this  tine  such  calendars 
became  increasinglr  freqaent  and  eUborale. 
Tba  Introdnotkm  of  Aa  diitvoh  fieaata  Into  the 
calendar  caused  considerable  difficulty  for  two 
principal  reasons.  On  the  one  hand.  Chris- 
tians found  it  difficult  to  agree  upon  wiiat 
they  would  celebrate  at  Easter,  whether  with 
the  .lews,  tho  14th  of  th<'  first  month  of  tho 
Jowi»(h  year,  without  regani  to  the  day  of  the 
week  (Quartodecimans).  or  the  next  following 
Sunday.  The  Council  of  Nice  put  an  end  to 
the  confusion  by  ordaining  that  Easter  shouhi 
Ix!  upon  the  Biinday  whteh  immediately  fol- 
lows the  full  moon  that  happeu  upon  or  next 
aftertheday  of  thATemal  eqiUaox.  Thisin- 
trodnoed  the  aeoond  dUHetuty,  whldi  la  to 
combine  in  one  rule  8  periods— week,  lunar 
month,  and  solar  year— which  have  no  com- 
mon measure.  Conipli  x  rniitheniiiticiil  com- 
putations are  thu.s  ri  ndered  iieccissary.  aud  the 
result  is  iiniy  nii  approximation  to  a  solution. 
Ea-ster  determined,  the  other  feasts  of  tho 
church  year  arc  reckoned  taim  it 
to  the  f  dilowiog  table  : 


A  TABT.K  TO  RROV 

SepmaL'fcinia  Sunday 
First  Rfinday  in  Lent 
A»b  WcdneaUax 


Rogat'on  Snndajr  1 
Atcenrion  Par  or  Holy  ThuntUy  I 
rctiiaccMit  or  Wbtt-SuncUy  I 
TcMiitr  Sandar  J 
AfMrr  ' 


HOLT  DAYS  CO; 


(  OwMks 
■{  AwoekS 
{  46  days 


It 


weeks 

ntdar* 


Tha  ecclesiastical  calendars  were  at  first,  of 
co«w.  adapted  to  the  J  uliao  reckoning!  wUdi 
was  fbonded  npoa  tha  anppdaltloii  ttiat  (ho 
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vear  was  11  mimiK  s  14  st'conds  longrr  llian  it 
js  ;  but  this  viiis  early  foviml  1^)  Ix-  irroiicous. 
About  7ilO  the  venerable  Jicde  fUsi  oven  d  Uie 
uDti('i(Mi(ion  of  the  eqiiiuoxcx,  aud  fouud  thul 
they  theu  took  place  about  three  days  earlier 
tbao  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  subject  re- 
cdrad  attention  from  time  to  time,  but  nulh- 
Ing  mm  done  about  it  till  ia  1583,  Pope  Qng- 
otf  XIIL,  having  found  that  he  could  obtMD 
tiM  ooopeimtion  of  the  Miadpal  Catholie  nv* 
emnenta,  faraed  a  brief  In  whidi  be  eboluned 
the  ancient  calendar,  and  Rubstituted  that 
which  hjLH  since  hwn  called  the  Grefforian 
calendar,  or  tlir  new  style.  The  equinoxf-s 
had  now  rctro^raile<i  from  the  21^1  to  the  11th 
of  March.  Greporj-  directed  10  days  to  be 
f.uppn-8scd  in  tlie  calendar,  and  the  Rth  of 
Oct.  to  be  reckoned  as  the  l.'ith.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  new  sljlea  con- 
tioued  to  be  10  da^-s  during  the  16th  and  17tb 
oeoturiee,  but  aince  1700  was  »  kep  year  io 
the  JuHmi,  boinot  In  the  Ovogonfaui  nchoo- 
lag.  for  the  18th  oentnj  the  difllmaee  wee  11 
dajra.  end  for  a  stmnar  mMB  the  dlHeicnoe 
in 'the  present  century  ia  ISdaj^and  ill  the 
next  will  be  13  days. 

The  new  eulendnr  wii«  not  readily  rec-eived 
in  the  Protestant  states,  jiarlly  Uiaiise  the 
pope  bad  used  the  word  "  uintuLt'hux"  in  his 
brief.  Protestant  Germany  cniploye<i  the 
Julian  reckoning,'  till  17(K).  and  not  until  1774 
did  abe  fullv  adopt  the  Homun  method  nf  de- 
tenoiniog  £a8ter.  In  Eii^liiiid  the  new  Htvic 
vaa  not  adopted  till  1751.  The  diflcrciKc 
between  the  two  ityles  wee  provtded  for  by 
ofderlng  that  Bept.  8  of  the  year  1768  should 
be  reckoned  as  the  14th.  At  the  same  lime 
the  commi'iicfment  of  the  legal  year  was 
changed  from  .March  2">  lo  Jan.  1.  In  Scot- 
land the  new  style  was  ininptni  from  the  l>e-  I 
ginning  of  IfMN)  ;  and  in  .\in(  rita  it  followed 
the  English  j)reeedent.  'I'lii'  Enirlisli  year  had 
had  various  beginnings  :  till  1(X>6  with  C'iiri^t- 
ina.s  day;  from  1067  to  IIM  with  Jan.  1; 
from  1150  to  1751  with  March  25  ;  aiuce  with 
Jan.  1.  The  redaction  of  old  style  to  new, 
which  ia  MoeeMiy  to  maintain  tlieoorreepond* 
cnoe  of  andenl  oatee  to  pweent  wtannarda. 
nreeenti  two  points  of  difficulty,  one  aa  to  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  other  aa  to  the  yenr. 
Thus.  Jan.  24,  lfJ36.  U.  H..  is  Feb.  3.  1B37.  N. 
8.  :  Feb.  24,  163«,  O.  S..  is  March  5.  1637, 
N.  S,.  since  U>36  O.  8.  wonlil  Imve  been  reck- 
oned a  leap  year.  But  all  dates  after  March 
25  retain  in  the  N.  S.  the  same  vear  a.s  in  the 
().  S.  We  subjoin  two  convenieDt  rulea  for 
reducing  £ngli»lt  and  AsMiiGBa  old  Style 
dates  to  new  stTle  : 

1.  To  get  the  YEAR  N.  S.,  add  to  all  O.  S. 
dates  before  1700  which  fall  between  Dec.  28 
and  March  M  inclusive,  and  for  all  ttvn  17€0 
to  1758  ftdling  bctwet^n  Dec.  81  and  March  84 
inclttdve,  the  number  one. 

8.  To  get  the  DAY  OF  THK  MOSTn  in  N.  S., 
add  fo  all  ().  S,  dates  N-forc  1700  10  davs, 
from  170<)  lo  IKtH)  11  davs.  and  from  1S(M)  to 
1900  12  days,  and  from  lUOO  to  2*m  13  days, 
counting  the  leap  years  BMOrding  to  the  rull-s 
of  the  O.  S.  F.  II.  F. 

Oslandar  Brethieo.  a  society  of  both  sexes 
in  Mwtli  GenMuqr,  also  In  France,  Switaer* 


l  iiiil.  and  Hungary,  compoaed  of  both  ecclcsi- 
iLstii  al  and  lay  |K.•r^M)nH,  for  the  cultivation  of 
goixl  fi  llowsljij)  and  fur  niulual  help,  in  a 
general  way  under  the  control  of  the  diocesan. 
It  sprang  up  in  the  18th  century  ;  became 
verv  corrupt,  aud  was  auppreased  during  the 
Reformation.  Its  name  came  from  the  primi- 
tive meetings  being  on  the  "  cslends"  or  fint 
day  of  the  month.  But  tlw  society  in  aomo 
places,  when  fuitliw  daveloiMd,  met  <ml|y  9  or 
4  times  a  year. 

CalendariBobvew.  Sec  Yeak. 
Oalij  the  young  of  the  cow,  much  used  in 
sacrifice ;  hence  the  expression  in  Hoses.  R.  V. 
(xiv.  2),  "So  will  we  randcraa  bullocks  the 
offering  of  onr  lips"  (cf.  Heb:  xiii.  IS).  A 
Btall-fed  calf  was  considered  choice  food  (1 
Sam.  xxviil.  24,  Luke  xv.  28).  A  covenant 
was  sometimes  rutiticd  by  flic  pnrtirs  tln  n  to 
passing  betwwn  the  parts  of  a  (alf  slain  and 
divided  (Jer.  xxxiv.  lt<.  Gen.  xv.  &-17). 

The  golden  calf,  cast  by  Aaron  at  Siuai  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.  4),  was 

Srobably  of  womi,  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
esisnea  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  people  long- 
ing for  some  visible  image  of  the  <lei(y  (Ps. 
cvL  80.  Acts  Til.  40,41). 

The  golden  calvmirf  jcNlMNUnO  KIngi  xtL 
28)  were  set  up  one  at  each  end  of  fab  king- 
dom to  hinder  Isra*-!  from  resorting  to  Jeru- 
salem for  worship  and  so  cut  tliein  off  from 
the  hou.-^e  of  I>iivid.  Hence  Jeroboam  is  so 
often  mentioned  wiih  the  brand  "  who  made 
I  Israel  to  sin."  Calf  worship  was  frequently 
rebuked  by  Hosea  (riii.  5,  6,  x.  5,  xiii.  8). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oalhoan,  Simeon  Howard,  D.D.  (Will- 
iams. IHW),  Presbyterian,  foreign  missionary  ; 
I  b.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Aui:.  15,  IKIJ  ;  d.  'at 
Huffalo.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14.  1H76.  He  graduated 
at  Willianis  t  ollege.  1^2'J  ;  went  to  the  Levant 
as  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  1^37  ; 
became  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
Syria  <principAlly  at  Abcih.  on  the  slopes  of 
Lebanon),  1844  (transferred  to  Presbyterian 
Board.  1871);  returned  homo  in  1874.  Hia 
epithet,  "file  Oedar  of  Lebanon."  reveals 
what  a  sturdy  cbafMler  his  W8S. 

Oall-atines,  the  party  among  the  Hoasites 
which  eontended  for  the  restoration  of  the 
e^ilix,  or  cup,  to  the  laity.    See  HrssiTsa. 

Ca-Ux'-tUB.  the  nnme  of  three  popes.  1. 
(EaUistOB)  bishop  of  Home,  219-223.  The 
discovery  of  llip|)olytus'  (q.v.)  work  upon 
heresies  ^nu  greatly  increased  our  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  Calixtus.  The  slave  of  a  certain 
Karpopborus,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  bank- 
ing business  in  which  be  iaSML  and  fled. 
Caught  and  bronght  back,  he  wss  imprisoned, 
and  then,  set  free,  he  fell  into  troubh  with 
the  Jews,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
mines  of  Sanlinia.  But  he  returned  to  Uonie, 
and  under  Zephyrinus  Ix  eanie  ktvper  of  the 
cemetery  (catac  oml>s).  He  was  also  ordained, 
and  had' at  this  period  a  contest  with  llippui- 
vtus  about  the  Trinity,  and  was  charged  by 
him  with  Patripeasianism.  As  bishop  he 
again  opposed  Hippolytus.  who  Isoght  with 
the  Novatfams  that  a  Christian  gnUty  of  a 
mortal  shi  could  never  be  Rsloired  to  the  come 
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munioa  of  tbfl  cihurdi.  It  ta  not  praWile  that 
be  beeune  a  martyr,  and  tlw  Maiiyrdom  which 
ipe  have  b  unhiMtoricHl.  3.  (Ghildo  of  '^^•ime) 

pope  Fel>.  'J,  1119-I).  r  .  IM,  1124.  His  prin- 
c\\vx\  aervii:«  wiw  the  tcrniiniition  of  (ho  con- 
test about  inrp«titiire  which  had  coiin-  down 
from  Gregory  VII.  ((|.v.).  At  firft  I'ulixtiis' 
relations  witli  Henry  V.  of  GtTinany  wore  not 
corJiul,  and  he  excommunittaUHl  him  in  llltf. 
But  after  military  victories  in  Italy  io  1121. 
uoder  the  minliation  of  the  G«miaa  princes, 
better  idatlonii  were  estublixhed,  aiDd  in  1122 
tt  Worms  the  following  coodltloM  w«re  aettled 
upon:  Hie  eteotion  of  Mahtops  and  abbots 
iboulJ  be  made  Id  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
without  force  or  Hitiiony  ;  in  contested  cam* 
the  ompcmr  w.is  to  i;ivc  the  decision  with  tlio 
cMiis:-tit  of  tiie  inciropoliliins  mid  provincial 
hi-^liiips.  The  elrfti  (I  bishop  rcc-civc^i  thtj 
tfinparul  p.iwcr  from  tin-  cniiHTor  by  toiicli 
of  sf'-ptrir,  and  the  spiritual  powi  r  \\\Hm  con- 
scrralioa  by  invcatituro  witli  rinja:  and  stuff  by 
the  pope.  This  wa«  a  suhstantiiU  vict«)ry  for 
the  papacy,  since  it  destroyed  the  inip^^rial 
P0«r<iF  of  veto  upon  the  consecration  <»f  an 
elected  biihop.  Once  conauciated.  the  biahop 
aooa  got  teinuorul  power.  8.  (A]om»  da 
Borfa.  Italian  Borgia)  pope  April  8. 14.'>5- Aug. 
8, 1458.  Already  77  years  of  ape  when  elecltd 
pop.',  CaiixtUH  fll.  (lid  little  lor  the  churrh 
excL'pl  Htir  up  a  war  ajrainst  the  Turks,  which 
effected,  however,  but  little.  His  luiiotism 
led  tn  the  elevation  of  hid  nephew  Uodcri^o 
(v.  Alexander  V'l.)  to  the  cardtoalate  before 
the  raiiotiiciil  age.  F.  11.  F. 

OalixtuB  (properly  Kalli.'ton).  Q«org,  one 
of  llie  <;reii[e,--t  l.iithi-ran  tht'oloirians  of  the 
17ih  eeutiiry  ;  b  at  Medelbye,  tkrhleawig, 
Dec.  14,  (1    at  Heltn.steilt,  21  m.  e.  of 

Brunswick,  March  11^,  ltt.'>d.  Ue  studleil  at 
Lielnuiedt,  then  travel knl  for  4  years  through 
Gerniauy,  £u^land,  and  France  ;  returned  to 
become  professor  of  theolo|ry  nt  Heimsledt 
aad  tusld  the  poaitioo  till  hia  death.  la  oppo- 
iMoii  to  the  Latheran  orlhodozr  he  adfotated 
a  mild  coDstructioo  of  the  oonKsaional  points 
of  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Romanists  an  l  lli  fonn*  <1  ,  f^.und  in  the  con- 
sensus of  iho  Catholic  faith  during  the  first 
5  centuries  a  bksi.s  for  a  coninioii  creed  of 
(JhrLstendoni ;  deiiuccii  a  .sound  biblic^al  tlie- 
ology,  and  al>o  Hrst  treat^'il  cthic-i  apart  from 
dogmatics  (1634).  The  Itomanists  re^rdcd 
him  as  their  sharpest  opponent,  whuc  the 
Strict  Lathwaas  oonsidered  him  secretly  a  Ro- 
manist. Other  ciiarsee  his  libeiality  brought 
on  htn  were  crypto^MviaisB  and  ^yacveUsm. 
Hli  great  opponent  was  Caiovitts.  fflee  his 
Bptttmte  tAsaioffia  ["  Epitome  of  Thooiogv  "], 
Qo^Ur,  1619 ;  life  by  ilcnice,  Halle.  185^, 
8  vols.,  and  by  Dowding,  London,  1868.) 

Oall  is  Qod's  invitation  lo  nuw  to  share  tn 
the  bteasingii  of  salvntion,  nsaally  divided  into 

the  outward  or  common  call,  either  of  nature 
(Acts  mV.  17.  .John  i.  9)  or  of  the  pos|>el  (Matt, 
xxii.  14),  which  ha>4  lu  .'saving  intlueiice.  and 
thp  inwanl  or  elTecEiial  cull  which  rciieww  the 
8<iiil,  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  Gal.  i.  IT),  and 
■which  he  describes  as  high  (Phil.  iii.  14),  and 
holy  (2  Tim.  L  and  without  repentance 
(Horn.  xi.  29).  T.  W.  C. 


ftaKma),  Aogtutin,  Roman 
lie  ;  b.  at  Mesail  la  Horgne,  Lothringen,  Feb. 
26,  1672  :  d.  at  tjenones,  Lothringen,  Oct.  S.*), 
1757.  He  became  Benedictine,  1688  ;  teacher 
at  Moyenmoutler,  1698  ;  supf-rior  at  Mnnsler. 
in  Klsa.SK.  1704  .  nblxit  at  Nancy.  ITIS;  of 
Senoncs,  in  Ix)thringen,  1728.  His  ^^reat  fame 
rests  on  hi«  IHrtioiuiry  of  tlu  /ii/>lf.  Fn>nch 
orig..  Paris,  1722-28.  4  vols.  ;  4tb  <xl.,  1845- 
46 :  £ng.  tnuH..  Lonilon,  tW ;  9th  ed.,  t8>T, 
6  vols. 

Oalogeri or  CaloyerSi each  meaning  '"good 
old  men,"  tbfl  nams  for  monks  in  the  Cmdc 

Church. 

Oalorius  (properly  Kalan),  Abrkham,  Ger- 
man Lutheran  ;  D.  at  Mobrungun,  East  Prus- 
!.iu.  April  16,  1612;  d.  at  Wiltcnlx  rji.  Feb. 
25,  IK^I),  He  studied  at  Kflnigsbt  r^-  U  camo 
profefv>(ir  extraordinary  there,  ltS87  ;  rector 
of  i\w  (jymiuutiuni  ivt  Dan/.i^,  l»M!i  ;  professor 
of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  IWM.  He  was 
married  6  ttmaiaind  lost  18  children.  He  wna 
the  bitterest  opponent  of  Calixtus  and  denom- 
inated bis  uniooistle  afforta  "syncretism.** 
His  chief  work  was  a  nslem  of  ' 
Wittenbcfig,  16S5-77, 19  vols. 

Oaloyers,  the  name  given  to  monka  la  the 

Greek  Church.    See  Calogeri. 

Oalvarians,  name  of  association  for  prop- 
)i;^,iti<m  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Hearu, 
founded  in  Paris,  hi  1688,  by  Hubert  Charpen- 
tier. 

Oal'-va-ry  represents  the  Latin  version  of 
the  (Jreek  Lranion  and  the  Hebrew  (fultjolhii 
=  I'hu  i'  of  a  skull,  the  name  of  the  penile  elc- 
vatiou  {uol  a  iiKi'int)  where  our  Loru  wa.s  cm- 
cilied.  Tradiliun  put.s  iliin  io  the  place  cx- 
cupLed  by  (he  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepuldire  wiiiiiu  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  una 
many  Bcliolars,  among  whom  are  members  of 
the  British  Palestine  Survey,  agree  to  the 
view.  But  others.  Dr.  Edward  Robinson, 
8.  J.  Andrews,  etc,  maiatala  the  contraiy, 
soine<Mr.  Schick  ana  Bishop  Oobal)  placing  it 
near  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  n.w.  or  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  nud  others  (Fisher,  Howe,  and 
C'oinler)  on  that  Grrdto.  It  is  not  an  uiicom 
niori  opinion  that  the  place  wa.s  designnlly  left 
in  ol)scuri(v,  like  the  burial-place  of  Most\s,  so 
that  it  couid  not  booome  an  occasion  of  idola- 
trous  worship.  T.  W.  C. 

Oalvarrf  Ntae  of  the  Ordar  of  Onr  Lady 
of  (Religieuacs  or  Benedictines  de  Notre  Dame 
du  C),  a  congregation  of  nuns  founded  iu 
IfilT  ill  Poitiers,  by  Antoinette  of  Orleans, 
upon  tlic  conibineii  rules  of  SS.  Reneiiict  and 
Francis. 

Oal'ovin  (Latinized  form  of  Cauvin  or  Caul> 
Tin),  #oha,  b.  at  Noyon,  Ficardy,  France,  Vt 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Paria.  July  10, 1006 ;  d.  at  Geno- 
va,  May  27. 1(164.  Hb  father,  who  hdd  the 
office  of  procorator-flscal  in  the  county  of 
Novon,  and  was  also  secretary  of  the  diocese, 
pOK<e«!*<Ml  influence  enough,  thouffh  witlimit 
means,  to  procure  his  son's  rai)id  advunc'  ineiit 
in  the  world.  His  early  education  was  al 
Paris,  and  the  means  were  provided  for  lli'^ 
continuaiic-i-  of  hisstudies  by  a  !>t  lu'l'u  c,  uiiicli 
wasconfemxi  upon  him  without  ordination 
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•I  theage  of  13.  But  the  service  of  the  churrh 
was  soon  exchanged  for  the  law,  whicl>  he 
stnilirtl  lit  Orleani*  and  BourgcH.  In  Hour^cs 
he  al.««)  enjoreil  the  instnu  tion  of  Mt  li  hior 
Wolmar  in  Onfk,  which  was  .siilxu-qut-nllv  of 

S"cat  value  to  him  in  hi»  thoologicnl  f<tii(iiis. 
rom  the  first  Calvin  was  famous  as  a  liard 
and  successful  studeat.  His  min<)  matured 
rajpidlj,  and  his  habitaof  nOection  and  review, 
with  a  powerful  memoify,  made  him  master 
«f  all  tluit  be  learned. 

In  extreme  youth  he  waa  chatacteriied  by  a 
lellgiouR  disposltton  whkh  made  Mm  the 
aioniior  I  if  his  playmates,  and  later  niaulfpsled 
itwU  ill  all  till'  liiriiisof  Chtholic  n-lipiousness. 
In  Paris  liis  altentiou  wa-s  dircrti  il  inurt'  jiar 
tictilarly  to  tin-  quesition  of  ])<Tsonal  ri.li>;iou, 
and  la- wju>:ht  {X'aif  in  iln  rites  of  the  church, 
hut  in  vain.  His  expcricn«f«  were  in  many 
respectH  like  tboHe  of^  Luther,  but  wo  linuw 
little  of  tlie  cbrcumatances  of  his  final  cunver- 
dOD.  tiradnally  In  OOBoecUon  wi(b  his  legal 
•tndleihe  beoame  engaged  in  pieaching.  and 
upon  kla  TBtnm  to  Parfa  and  the  death  of  hia 
father,  he  gave  himself  more  and  more  to  the- 
ological studicM  and  rcligiouR  hibors.  In  in88 
hf  prepare.]  the  iisniijruial  address  of  the  rec- 
t.>r  of  ilie  Miiiv«  r.>.ily .  (  np,  in  which  he  devel- 
op 1  ibf  ilni  iriiie  of  jll^tili(•alio^  hv  faith,  tlie 
result  of  whieli  wns  io  endanjrer  life  and 
to  compel  him  to  leave  the  country.  In  ISIU 
lie  arrived  at  Basel.  Hii*  May  here  was  short, 
but  was  aignalizt^l  by  the  composition  of  his 
IwMuta,  which  appeared  in  Latin  in  1589, 
and  which  presenicd,  as  the  best  afiology  for 
the  penecntcd  Pirotcetants  of  Fnmce.  a  qra- 
tematte  view  of  their  optnions  (see  OALTiir- 
i»M).  Next  for  a  brief  period  in  Ferrara,  and 
then  in  Woyon,  he  came  to  (Jeneva  in  ISMon 
bis  way.  a,"  he  thmiLrhi,  1<>  I!a-i'l.  But  Farel 
detained  him  h(  re,  lii()u;;h  iiiiieh  against  Ids 
will,  and  he  ullinialely  became  the  leafier,  not 
only  of  ttenevan,  but  of  all  Ueformed  Prntes- 
lantisni.  He  wa«  the  nuiii  needed  at  (he  titiic 
for  the  work  of  Geneva,  but  at  the  nioment, 
c  ire  until  I  a  aces  were  unpropitiou.s.  Geneva 
had  succeeded  in  detaching  herself  from  her 
bishop  and  from  the  Ilouae  of  Bavoy,  and  bad 
become  nomtnallT  Pioteilant  Biit  political 
independent  ana  public  licenae  were  cloaely 
connecter!.  The  new  laws aniost  games,  etc., 
ami  thi-  jiiain  preaching  of  fllC  new  preachers 
liail  IxTotiic  iui]M ipii inr.  The  .stri  inii'iis  von- 
diicl  of  (  id vin,  and  Iun  refusid  to  admini'strr 
the  siieranient  nl  Raster,  l.'i;*^,  on  account  of 
the  prevalent  immorality,  led  even  tlie  Council 
to  pn)cee<l  against  him,  and  a  decree  of  lianish- 
rocnt  was  issued  against  him.  April  2H. 
Hel^tliedty  with  Farel  and  went  to  Ktrass- 
burg.  Of  hia  life  here  little  need  be  aaid  ex- 
cept that  begaveUmadf  tottetary  work  and 
,  to  the  paatoral  care  of  Ute  church  of  the 
French  refugees.  He  discuiwed  the  doctrine 
of  the  8acn\n:ent,  rpvi«,.-il  his  InyfitiitiH,  ami 
engager!  somewhat  in  (iernnin  alTairs,  goiuir 
iM  fur  as  R<>irriislnir^'  on  one  occasion.  Nor 
did  he  forget  Geneva,  hut  e.irri  spfindeil  wilh 
vari'MiH  indis'idiiiil.H  and  wrnte  MLraiiivi  (  ar'iiiial 
liMulolet,  who  had  attempted  to  induce  the  city 
to  return  to  the  Catholic  (  hurch.  Many^ 
chaogea  which  aoon  occurred  in  tlie  city 
caneed  Ihe  fctutn  of  Calvla  to  be  eaiaeatly  de> 


Hired.  At  first  ho  refused,  but  overcome  hr 
his  senne  of  duty  he  complied  with  the  uryenl 

invitation  of  tlie  auihontiea,  and  arrived  in 

j  Geneva,  Sept.  Ki,  1541. 

The  life  work  of  (  alvin  wa.s  now  begun. 
The  empbui>iti  he  gave  to  pure  doctrine  bad 
already  been  made  evident  in  bis  IiuitHutei. 
But  be  laid,  if  poHhiblc,  even  greater  eniphasia 
upon  the  practical  miaaion  of  the  cnnrch, 
which  he  conceived  aa  powaMing  n  greater 
authority  than  any  etncr  reformer.  The 
church  w  our  mother.  She  possesses  author* 
ity  over  us  to  teach  and  to  command  obedi- 
ence, llrnee  .she  should  1m.'  ^o  organized  as  to 
exer{!i.se  control  over  morals  and  mannei«,  and 
(o  s«H-ure  Ihe  exemplilication  of  h(-r  (lo<  trim  s 
I  in  jiractical  life.  Calvin  areonlinijly  eauM  <l  a 
"  consistory"  to  be  formed,  whidi  m  ;lh  c  oiu- 
poBcd  of  the  city  clergy  (6  in  numlier)  and  of 
12  elders,  and  which'  proceeded  to  enforce 
('briittian  discipline  io  the  city  wilh  an  excea. 
sivc  rigor  which  has  never  been  equalled  else- 
where. Impardalaevctltywaaexerciaed.iiU, 
in  Kpitc  of  oppoeltlon  and  oonlUcta  which  it  at 
first  produced,  the  Genevan  mtem  made 
Geneva  what  Cnlvin  conceived  ncr  called  to 
Ix',  a  piaiti  rii  Ciirisiian  city  for  the  worhl  If 
some  pUiii>hmentH  iiitliiliii  wire  awful  (aa 
when  a  child  was  iK'headed  for  .strikin;:  its 
father  and  mother),  if  some  were  ridi<  uIour. 
the  result  does  soiiiethiiitr  toward  aiM)lo^i/.ing 
for  the  means.  The  affair  of  bcrvetua  (q.vj 
waa  complicated  with  the  general  opposition 
to  Calvin.  The  period  of  oonlest  continued 
till  the  year  1555.  With  these  efforts  atr»> 
pressing  ^Ice  were  intimately  connected  active 
effona  at  promoting  piety.  Oalein  and  Mi 
associates  were  indefatigable  In  their  lahon  aa 
preachers  and  teaebere.  Alternate  we^kahe 
preached  daily.  Every  Friday  there  was  a 
so-called  '■  coiifrregalion."  in  which  the  jk-o- 
ple  wetf  allowetl  to  present  <inc«tions  and  ei>- 
gage  in  dis<  u.ssion.  The  calechiKm  was  regu- 
iBrTy  taught.  Care  wa.s  taken  to  provide  for 
Instruction  In  theology,  and  Calvin  lectured 
three  times  a  week  ui^m  the  Heriptnres.  In 
ltV59  the  number  of  students  gathered  from 
abroad  had  become  so  large  that  an  academy 
was  formed,  over  whkh  Beu  was  placed  as 
rector.  Geneva  bad  also  become  a  general 
refuge  for  persecuted  Protestants  in  alllands, 
and  f 'alvin  h  influence  was  thus  extended  over 
all  Ihe  Proiesiaiit  world.  He  correii|»onded 
.  with  pririee.H  and  dipcted  Ihe  cour?«e  of  relig- 
'  ious  mov«'ni(  iils  in  di-~i!mt  cotintrifs  ii.-^  wrll  aa 
'  in  Ids  own  France.  Swit/erlaiid  luirticulurly 
'  wa«  brought  by  his  Intluenee  into  closer  n-la- 
tions  with  Germany  and  other  Protestant 
countries. 

In  the  midst  of  these  kbors  Calvin  con. 
tinned  toHvewith  the  utmcstsimplicity.  He 
once  refused  to  ha/n  hto  aahuy  increaaed. 
His  house  was  modest  In  the  extreme.  In 

Stras-sburg  he  married  Idelette  de  Burea,  tO 
whojn  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  by  whom 
he  had  one  sun.  who  died  al  an  early  age. 
After  9  years  of  married  lifi-  she  was  taken 
from  hitn.  Calvin  attnuh.l  many  to  himself 
and  allachcd  Ihem  closely  ;  hut  lo  many  ho 
woa  not  cons;enial.  IIIh  chi<  f  and  acknowl- 
edged fault  was  the  severily  of  his  temper.  He 
strung  agidnat  it,  but  not  with  compktn 
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SQCcees.    His  many  lubors  and  close  confine-  I 
ment  drew  upon  him  many  diseases,  under  I 
the  accumulation  of  whirli  he  at  hL-<l  sank, 
expiring  amid  the  tear;*  of  hII  his  iLs.socinit's  in  ) 
the  government  and  in  th«;  ministry.  >io 
Ktone  wjus  s<-(  to  niiirk  his  grave.    Best  cd.  of 
Calvin'8  worlu  in  orig.  Latin  :ind  French,  by 
liaum,  Cunilc*  and  £duard  IteuM,  Bruns- 
wick, 1868,  sqq. ;  Eng.  truu.,  Jsklluburgti, 
1643-53, 51  void.   Tiien;  is  no  MtJ«factory  lifv 
of  Calvin  in  English,  be<>t  ia  tnoa.  of  budp 
genor,  Edinburgh,  1863  ;  best  extant  is  in  Ger^ 
man,  by  Stlbd&i,  £lbeifeld,  1868.  F.H.F. 

OalTinimn,  a  system  of  doctrine  which 
takes  iu  name  from  the  euiiruiit  refortmr, 
John  t'ah'iti  ilW.t-M),  natini  for  liis  lt>i,'jcnl 
aeulerii'ss,  tliouijli  its  friends  claim  that  it  ex- 
Lsteil  long  before  liini.  It.s  siihstantial  clc- 
meiits  are  found  in  nil  tlic  Confessions  of 
the  Reformed  churches — the  Helvetic,  Uiiliic. 
fidgic,  Wentmiiuter,  etc.,  but  its  most  catho- 
lic statemeirt  in  gir«n  in  tin  Gaoons  of  £>ort 
(1618-19X  ioaaoMidt  aa  the  ajrsod  wbidi  aet 
llMW  fortlt  was  a  npnaBotatire  body.  As 
Ihe  Bjatem  emphaaize.a  the  Biofulncas  and  de- 
pendence of  man  and  the  80verei>m  mt^rcy  of 
(x  >d,  it  liiw  .SDmt  tiini's  l)ccn  kinnvnus  "  The 
Duutrines  of  (}rarc.'"  lis  f .uidann'iital  prin- 
ciple ia  tliut  God  bt  iiib;  tile  fium  <if  ail  p  -rfec- 
tion,  ho  c^ii  have  no  higher  end  tliuu  the 
manife.station  of  hi.s  own  i^lory.  Ah  sin  cxi«l«, 
ami  he  could  not  he  its  author,  it  foliowti  titat 
lie  decreed  to  jK^njit  it  and  overrule  it  to  the 
display  of  hi»  intinitc  perfccUoiu.  Tbe  sali- 
out  featuroa  of  the  system,  tlioaa  b/wbidl  it 
is  dL<aiiigiiistMd  from  otbacs,  am  ttsaalt^  rep- 
Tesenteaas  the  Fire  Points,  which  are  here 
summarized  from  the  Cantms  of  Dorl.  I. 
The  whole  race  havini^  bec  Dnie  siiifid  through 
thi-'  up  i't.isy  (»f  ilu!  first  niun,  <iod  might  have 
left  all  under  the  cursr,  but  lie  wiw  [ileajiied 
to  choose  some  to  ]ioliMes.s  ami  <  ti  rnal  lil'e, 
and  pas.s  by  others,  tluis  inaniftsting  himsell' 
8ueli  as  he  is,  tlmt  is  to  say,  both  merciful 
and  Just.  Tbis  choice  ia  not  founded  upon 
the  forcfuea  Cdlh  and  obedience  of  the  elect, 
as  if  this  were  something  independent  of  the 
divine  purpase,  but  is  aoe  10  tbe  wiac  and 
holjr  counsels  of  Qod's  own  will.  Tbe  in> 
Unite  mind  never  acta  witliout  a  reason,  but 
tliat  reason  Is  not  ainrajs  mads  luown  to 
man. 

2.  In  carrying  out  liis  p'irp()si'  of  sali'ution 
Gad  was  pleaded  to  provide  a  siil isficlirm  for  ; 
sin.  Tiiis  Wits  done  by  tlie  fjiii  of  hi.s  own 
Son,  wlm,  iu  the  fulne.s.s  of  time,  btCMine  in- 
carnate and  died  on  the  cros.-J,  offering  a  sacri- 
fice which  is  abundantly  sulhcient  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  on  the  ground 
of  which  s&katioQ  U  freely  offered  to  every 
man.  Yet  tbe  atonement  thus  made  avails 
oolv  to  thow  who  were  cliosen  of  the  Fntlwr. 
ami.  In  eonscqtieace,  recoiled  the  gift  of  faith. 
The«e  alone  are  cfflcuriously  redeemed. 

8.  Tlie  need  of  sncli  a  provision  is  nhown 
by  til"  'iniversal  and  total  eiirruj)linn  of  Ihe 
race,  all  ni"a  iH'lntr  by  naiure  aliens  from  Go<l 
and  children  of  wrath.  nr)wev(  r  rrlitu-il. 
amiable,  eorr'ct,  ami  moral  they  may  be  ar- 
cordiie.;  to  liuiimn  standards,  they  come  short 

Of  Uie  divine  oommaadsi  do  nothing  that  is 


acceptable  to  CM,  and  are  wholfv  unable  t6 

deliver  themselves  from  this  condition. 

4.  This  liojHjIesss  iwsition  of  men  left  to 
themselves  is  overcome  bv  divine  iriace, 
through  which  mrn  are  eidiirlitened.  n  ni-wed, 
and  saved,  so  that  the  reirenerutioii  n{  any  is 
due  not  to  anything  in  them,  but  simjily  to 
him  who  worketh  in  tlicm  '"  both  to  will  and 
to  work  for  his  good  pleaKure  ;"  and  yet  this 
grace  does  not  do  violence  to  man  as  a  scnse- 
um  blocit,  but  spiritually  qnickeos  him  and 
so  sweetly  indbies  bis  will  to  aooeM  tlw  tmitli. 

5.  Those  who  are  thus  renewed  are  finally 
saved,  although  they  have  many  infirmities 
and  sometimes  fall  into  deplorable  ways,  for 
Ooii  it<  faithful,  anil  in  due  lime  recoviTs  tlieui 
and  pri's<rves  tluin  unto  salvuTMn  ;  a  rrsidt 
bv  no  means  due  lo  believers'  own  nieritj> 
si'rength.  but  Only  to  the  giatttitons and mercl* 
ful  purpose  of  God. 

The  foregoing  presents  the  characteristic 
features  of  Oalvinisnt  as  (he  system  has  Iteen 
and  is  now  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  its 
oonftaison.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  li^nUap' 
MHtM,  i.e.,  it  holds  that  the  decree  of  God 
suppoees  tin  creation  and  fall  of  man  ;  but 
there  is  another  view  called  Sirjirulii/mirmn, 
which  holds  that  the  derri  e  to  ( ternal  bliv;  or 
woe  precedes  in  the  order  of  nature  all  the  de- 
velopnients  of  tiiiu',  and  that  thervfore  man 
before  till-  fall  was  iindeslined  to  salviitiun  or 
damnaiiou  ;  aii'l  there  are  not  u  feu  who  con- 
sider this  the  only  loijieal  construction  of  thft 
doctrine.  It  is  disputed  wlictlier  Calvin  him- 
self held  this  view,  hut  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Hyuod  of  Dort.  The  sji^ 
tern  was  modmed  by  the  federal  theology  or 
thh  doctrine  of  the  covenants,  which,  though 
held  at  an  earlier  date  by  Amcsius  and  others, 
was  first  brought  into  general  curn>ncy  by 
Cocccius  (16o;J-6H),  who  grouped  the  Cidvinis- 
tic  do<'triiies  under  the  Mhirme  of  the  euve- 
nanU,  vi/..,  ihe  lo tenant  of  retlemjjtiou  Ijc- 
tweiin  the  p'  r-.()n->  of  the  Trinity,  the  covenant 
of  works  with  .\dam,  and  the  coHeiiunt  of 
grace.  Witsiua  (1880-1706)  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  learned  expounders  of  these 
jural  relations. 

This  type  of  Calvinism  prevailed  hirgely  in 
Holland  and  hi  expreamd  in  tiie  Wehtuiioster 
staodarda.  Further  modifications  of  the  sys- 
tem hare  been  made,  c;..  bv  the  school  of 
Saumur.  in  France,  bv  Andrew  FnlUr,  by 
Pres.  E  Iwurds  and  his  followers  in  New  Kng- 
;  land  ;  but  the  syst^-m  itself  is  be.sl  .seen  in  the 
Canons  of  i>ort,  and  its  leading  feature,  jire- 
destination  and  election,  in  the  well-known 
I  Till  of  the  XXXIZ.  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  Kn,-land.  T.  W.  C. 

Cam-al-du'-li-ans,  an  order  of  monks  foun^ 
ed  by  liomuald,  an  Italuui,  b.  about  050 ;  a, 
J  u  ne  1 H,  1027.  From  ear^  manhood  he  was 
especially  devoted  to  the  eremitic  life.  Hav- 

in^j  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  mmctity, 
he  was  cimmissioned  by  Otho  III.  to  attempt 
to  reform  the  mona-stery  of  Cla.'i.se.  but  found 
the  resistance  (,f  the  monks  too  gniit.  and  re- 
liiKjuishi  d  the  lask.  Hut.  with  other  monas- 
tic foundations,  he  established  at  last,  in  lOlK, 
tlmt  of  ('amaMnli  (['ampus  ,Mal  loli)  near 
Arecso,  which  became  tbe  luotber  of  the  later 
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order.  Pftcr  Dainiaiii  '/.am:  tin-  unUr  its 
great  impiilsi'.  He  wrolc  u  life  ol'  Kuinuald 
(1040)  nud  liimsilf  praclLsod  the  austerities  be 
Kooranwuded  (d.  1072).  The  ordi  r  differed 
from  tlw  'BaoeafcUoeii  in  luwigning  a  separate 
lUift  to  way  monk,  wkeru  he  lived  and  ate. 
Ths  moat  ircighty  probcription  was  Ib&t  of 
ailencc.  Subeequently  coovents  of  utios  W«ve 
formed  under  the  same  rule.  The  order  was 
iniiun  (1  to  tranafrr  itself  to  Vcnitf?  in  1212. 
After  this  it  passeti  ihrougli  liie  usual  hij?tory 
of  monastic  aecliDc.  F.  II.  F. 

Oambsidjn  Platfbnn,  that  adopted  by  the 
tyood  of  new  Eagtand  churdm  at  Cam* 

brid<re.  June,  1648,  under  the  leadenhip  of 
Richxird  Mather.  It  was  BUbetanlially  the 
WcstininHter  Confes-sioii.  with  nuMllficiiiions 
of  the  chapters  relatiug  to  church  guveruiuent 
and  diacipllM.  <8«e  Sdiaff,  Oruta,  ToLi, 

Oanliridge  Platonlata,  the  epithet  given  to 

]tftl[.ii  ('ii;hviiitli.  Henry  More,  Juliii  Smith, 
and  lliii jiitiiiu  \\  liirlu-otf  (M  »■  tliii.vt  arts. ),  and 
tfii'ir  fi lUDwcts.  w  iipiilifil  I'lalrinic  iiUas  to 
thiiili>j;y.  They  inosilv  b<  loiigttl  to  Knuinuei 
College,  the  fiiinous  i'urituii  college  of  the 
university.  They  had  to  endure  much  ob- 
loquy in  c^onsequence  of  their  brealc  from  the 
prerolent Aristotelianitiin,  Tulkicb'sito- 
ttoHoi  Tkttiogp,  vol.  ii.) 

Oamel,  a  ruininnnt  aniin-.il.  the  chii'f  hc-jist 
of  burden  in  the  Ea-st.  Its  jitculiar  stomach 
and  itH  fatty  huni|)  enable  it  to  go  without 
food  or  water  for  dayn.  its  broad-cusliiuned 
elanlic  fwit  prevents  its  sinttiog  fal  the  sand, 
aod  it  ia  content  with  such  ooaiae  pric|tly 
alirubs  aa  ihe  desert  yields.  Its  ordinary  rate 
of  travel  is  2^  m.  par  lioar,  but  tlia  droaie- 
dary  (wbieh  n  a  camel  trained  for  speed) 
ran  nKikc  9  m.  Its  strength  and  endurance 
make  it  "•  the  carrier  of  the  disert."  It  was 
used  fmm  the  earlirsi  p<  rio<l  ((Jeii.  xii,  10). 
The  number  one  Inid  \mu4  a  token  of  his 
weulih.  .Toil  liiid  :i(MM»,  and  the  Midianites' 
rain<  l»\vere  like  the  Nundfif  the  flea(Judg.  vii. 
18).  Tlic  (|uti'n  of  Slu  htt  brought  them  to 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  2) ;  and  Hazael  to  iClisha 
(2  Kings  viii.  0) ;  the  Cushiles  had  them  in 
abundanoo  (2  Cliron.  xir.  15) ;  and  tlicy  were 
even  used  la  war  (1  Sam.  xzx.  17).  The 
camel  was  an  unclean  animal  to  the  Hebiewit 
(Lev.  xi.  4),  but  the  Arabs  use  its  mOk  and  its 
fle.sh  for  food .  Thi>  hair  is  woven  into  a  coarse 
<;lotli.  such  us  .lohn  the  iiuplisl  wore  (Miitt. 
ill.  4),  which  is  used  for  sacks  and  lent.s.  Tiic 
sllin,  whit  ti  is  very  thick  and  tougli,  is  made 
into  '•LLibials  and  thonirs.  The  expression 
(Mall.  xix.  24),  "  It  is  eivsier  for  a  cnniel  to  go 
thmnigh  a  newlle's  eve,"  etc..  is  a  proverb  to 
describe  an  itnpoeKibilily.  A  simlur  exprcs' 
tAon  (xxiii.  24)  illustnUcs  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Pbarlaecs  by  their  custom  of  straining  out 
(not  at)  a  gnat  from  ttie  wtne  th^  drank,  and 
yet  swalkiipi^g  an  aidmal  aa  large  as  a  cameL 

T.  W.  C. 

Camerarius  (properly  Liebluird),  Joaobim, 
humanist  an<l  reformer ;  b.  at  Bamberg,  88 
m.  n.  of  Nuremberir.  April  12.  1300 ;  a.  at 
Leipzie.  April  17,  1574.  He  studied  at  Leip- 
lig  and  fiifurt ;  then  voder  Melaochtiion  at 


Wittenberg  ;  became  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  ^'urember^,  1<>2(S ;  at  Tubingen, 
1535  :  and  at  Leipzig,  iri41.  lie  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  lU-forniation.  His  life 
of  Melanchthon  is  a  verr  valuable  history  of 

the  whole  morcmeni,  Leipalg,  1566 ;  beat  ed«, 
StroM,  Halle,  1777. 

Camarlengo  (di  B.  Romana  Ohlesa),  the  . 
officer  (generally  a  cardinal) at  Ihe  papal  court 
who  is  cliarged'with  the  care  of  toe  treaaarea 
and  also  the  govenunent  dminig  an  inlem^* 
num. 

Cameron,  John.  BcottLsb  tlicologiau  :  b.  in 
Glasgow  about  157U  ;  <l.  at  Monlaubau, 
France,  1625.  He  studied  thi  re  and  on  Ihe 
continent ;  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Sau- 
uiur,  1618-80  ;  princiiml  of  the  Universitv  of 
aiaagow,  1688 ;  jwofcasor  of  divinity  at  Mon* 
tattban,  1684.  Re  was  the  foander  of  the 
moderate  Calvinistic  school  of  Saumur. 

Oameron,  Richard,  8cf .tc  li  preai  her  ;  b.  at 
Falkland,  Fife,  22  m.  n  n.w.  of  Edinburgh  ; 
d.  at  Aysmoea,  July  22.  I  WO.  He  was  tutor, 
then  popular  flddf  preacher ;  went  to  Hol- 
land, 1678 ;  ntttmed  in  1660,  and  with  Oon> 
aid  Cargill  and  Thomas  Dooclas  drew  up  the 
San(|uhar  (the  village  in  vhicli  they  mcl)  Dec- 
laration, whicli  disowned  tlie  authority  of 
Charles  IT.  Ivcausc  of  his  t\ runny  nnd  de- 
clared war  af^ainst  him.  Acct)m{>aj»ie<i  by  an 
nrniKl  band  he  preached  against  those  who 
accepted  the  kinff,  until  in  the  battle  of  Ays* 
niues,  Ayiahire,  he  waa  killed. 

Oameronians.  Bee  FBEanrTBBiAiTS.  p. 

Oamiaaida  (from  ttmiMit,  a  night  attack, 
from  cmaAa,  the  peaaant'a  white  Jacket  or 
blouse  worn  on  aa<»  ocantona).  ihoae  Pratea* 
tants  of  Lansucdoc  who  oilnvd  organiaed  op- 

fioeitlon  to  the  cruel  measures  of  oppression 
ntroduced  bv  Ciiaila,  archpricst  of  C'eveunea 
(1702-1 1).  They  called  tlMnmlves  "  Ihe  chil- 
dren  of  God,'*'"  tin-  people  of  God."  "  the 
flix  k  of  .Mioviili.'  rt4'.  Their  leaders,  chief 
of  wliom  was  Cavalier  (q.v.).  were  called 
"pn)phels."  and  the  movcnicnt  was  Ihe- 
oeratiu.  They  retaliated  the  cruel  treatment 
they  bad  reoMved,  hat  they  wm  morally 
pure.  The  war  was  canrkd  on  w&h  varyii^ 
success,  but  temrfnated  In  tiiefr  submisshm 
(1708-04).  (Seehistoryhy Ant. Court (AcnehL 
Villtfrandie,  1760,  8  vols.) 

Oampb  fleeWAB. 

Campanile  (Italian),  Ihe  detached  iK  ll  tower 
of  a  church  ;  the  most  famous  are  Florence, 
risa  (the  "  leanhig  tower"]^  and  Bcdogna. 

Campbell,  Alexandar,  founder  of  the  Dia- 

cijtles  (i].  v).,  conunonly  calle<i  the  i'uinplicll- 
itcs  or  ( 'iiiiipU-llite  itapli.-ts  ;  b.  M  !\r  Hally- 
nuna.  (  ouuty  .Vntriu*.  U;'.  m.  n.n.w.  «)f  Hel- 
fasl,  Irel.inii.  Sept.  12.  KS-S  ;  d.  at  iJiitiHuv, 
W.  Va.,  March  4  IWili.  He  studied  for':i 
year  at  Glasgow  University  (IHOH-tW) ;  brnku 
with  the  Si'craers  from  conscienticnis  s<Tuples 
ntiiH  ( tin^'  Ibeir  position  (1HU9);  jnim  d  hia 
father,  Thomas,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  where, 
although  sent  thither  by  the  Associate  Bynod 
of  North  America  as  a  S<H-e<ler  minister,  lie 
had  gathered  a  congregation  styled  the 
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"  Christian  Aasociatioo,"  wliicii  issued  a  plea 
lor  ChriiUan  union  on  the  aimplie  baau  of  the 
Seriptwct.  Ont  of  it  waa  orgmdsod  (1811) 
the  Brush  Run  (Pa.)  church,  with  Thomas 
Cunpbell  as  cider  itn  l  Alexander  as  Uceni«erl 

Eruwhcr.  Wlu  n  x  indcr's  firj«t  cliiM  wiis 
orn  (1HI2),  he  was  lul  to  study  the  qiuiition 
of  Imptisin,  and  ranu-  to  the  conclusion  that 
immerHion  was  the  currcct  form.  He  areued 
this  view,  and  he  and  the  majority  oi  Uie 
cli  ircli  were  iramerscii.  In  1817  he  removed 
to  Virginia.  There  at  Buffalo  (now  Hetliany. 
W.  Va.).  he  conducted,  in  liiii  own  house, 
from  1U18  to  1822,  the  Buffalo  Seminary,  a 
liigh  achool  ia  wbidt  Iw  Jioped  Mme  lads 
muAt  be  turned  toward  tJie  minbtry.  In 
18!^  he  started  T/u  Chrwtutn  Bai'itt,  a  peri- 
odical, succeeded,  in  1830,  by  tne  motilUly 
Millennial  Ilnrliiii'jfr.  \\Wh]\  fiustiil  till  ISTO. 
In  lH2fl  he  coinpilr-d  from  \;iriims  \  i'rsions  un 
Kiiirlish  tr;iiisl;itioii  of  tin-  Nrsv  'I'lstimu-nt, 
and  by  iii>istini,'  tlicn-in  lliat  Ihc;  words  "  twip- 
tlst"  am!  "  Iwptism"  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  he  causc»d  a  rupture  bo- 
tweon  the  Brush  liiin  church  and  the  Baptists, 
with  whom  tlic,v  had  previously  aiflliated. 
This  led  hitn  ta  found  a  separate  denomina- 
tion. "  Tlie  Diwlplee  of  Christ."  In  IMl  he 
founded  BethanT  College.  W.  Ta,  He  vaa 
funouA  as  a  [Mibllc  debater ;  indeed,  In  thia 
way  flret  attracted  general  notice.  (See  his 
works  ^including  Tlie  Chrittian  StftUni ;  Dc- 
bnU»  with  Oin  ii  mid  Purrell ;  Ij^etiirt*  on  tht 
PuntaUin-h  ;  C/trittian  Htiptijim  ;  Me  nun  r»  of 
Tiiiiiiuu  Ciiiiipftrll],  ('incinnati,  18— ,  6  vols.  ; 
J'lj/taUir  Ijfctnrfji  and  Aftdrejmf*,  Philadelphia, 
1861  ;  ad  ed..  1863  ;  of.  bia  life  by  Robert 
Richardson.  Philadelphia.  1M8-Q0,  9  -vok.  ; 
2d  ed..  Cincinnati,  1872.) 

Oampbell,  0«orge,  D.I).  (Murisclml 
lege,  1764),  Scotch  divine;  b.  ui  Abtnlocn, 
Dec.  %\  1710  ;  d.  there.  April  6,  17'Jii.  lie 
was  educated  at  £dinbtirgh  and  Aberdeen  ; 
entered  the  ministry,  1748  :  became  principal 
of  MarisHml  Coll^,  1759  ;  and  profcwor  of 
divioity.  1771 ;  ratened  the  two.  1785.  His 
tame  rests  on  bis  DimrUatBHt  en  jKbwti*(a 
leplr  to  Hume),  Edinburgh.  19tt  (ttw  noat 
original  part  of  which  is  the  ariorontent  that 
thehia:h<"st  untprior  inipn")biibdit\'  of  an  allotffd 
event  is  (ujunterlwlancvd  t»y  .slij^ht  dirtict  evi- 
dence). 

Campbell,  John,  £nglish  Independent  min- 
ister ;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1760;  dTta  London, 
April  4.  1840.  He  was  for  nuiqy  veats  in 
boaiaeas;  waa  a  founder  of  the  Religious 
TMot  SodeQr  of  Scotland,  17V6 ;  of  Sunday- 
Bchools  ;  of  the  Magdalene  8oc!ctie«  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  ;  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  1H04  ;  iH'canif  nuiiisii-r  of 
an  Indcpi-ndcnf  cliapi-l  in  London,  IH02  ;  in- 
spectf-d  missions  of  the  Lonrlon  Missionary 
Si',  i  ly  in  Africa,  1H12-14,  niid  lH1(t-21.  and 
published  ar<!ount8,  1814  and  1822.  which 
turned  David  Livinsrstone's  thoughts  toward 
Africa.  (See  hie  life  by  Philip.  London, 

Oampbell,  John  McLeod,  D.D.  (Glaicrow, 
1868),  Scottish  dirini'  ;  b.  ut  I\ibiinvcr.  Argvll- 
shire.  May  i.  1S(H»  ;  -i.  ul  I{.,scn('iUh,  Ki'h.  27. 
1872.  Hi)  waa  educated  ut  Jbdinburgh.  and 


began  his  ministry  ut  Itow,  18S5;  daprlwd 
for  teaching  ht-raical  docirinoa  ooooerntng 
"  assurauoiof  faith"  andtuivecMd  aloneaaaat 
and  pardon,  18ai ;  had  un  independent  congns 
gat  ion  at  Glasgow,  183S-50.  whidi  he  served 
gratuitously,  ile  wrote  The  Suture  of  the 
Atoiui/ttitt  (in  which  he  maintained  that  it 
was  the  spiritual  csscnci'  anil  nature  of  Christ '« 
sulTeritigs.  and  nut  their  [Knal  character  which 
gave  them  value  in  atoMment)^  Oamhridge, 
1856  ;  4th  ed.,  1878. 

Oampbell,  TliomaB,  father  of  Alexander, 
founder  of  tlie  "  Disciples  ;'*  b.  in  Ireland. 
Feb  1.  1763;  d.  at  iiethany,  Va..  ,lan.  4. 
ls.")4  lie  entered  the  ministry  (Sy:cisiini; 
FrcMbvterians),  17&8  ;  went  to  America,  1N>7, 
and  foine<l  the  Associate  Svnod  (d  North 
Ameri(i\ ;  labored  in  iU  ministry  in  Western 
Fennsylvaniu  untU  1809,  when  Alexander 
Joined  him  and  bema  an  Independent  move- 
ment :  went  to  Vfrgtaiia  a  Itule  latar.  (See 
hlH  life  b7  Alenader  Oampbell.  Cfaidnnatt. 
isoi  )  See  Auuuaam  CAimBLi^  and  Dn- 

CIPI.E8. 

Oampion,  Bdmond,  English  Jesuit  and 
martyr ;  b.  in  London.  Jan.  2!i.  1589-40 ; 
hanged  there.  Deo.  1. 1B81.  Af  ter  a  brilUaat 
career  In  achool  and  nnlveiBlty  (Oxford),  he 
went  to  the  EqgUah  college  at  Douay ;  there 
openly  recanted  Protestantism,  to  which  he 
liad  been  secretly  opposed,  1571  ;  entered  the 
.Jesuit  order.  15T3  ;  wiw  setit  on  the  KnglLsh 
mijision.  15.^0  ;  wa.s  proscribeil  bv  the  govern- 
ment, huntetl,  capIurLil.  lorHiriMl.  and  finally 
e.xecutwl  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  throne.  He  was  an  extraordinary  man- 
learned,  eloquent,  winning.  (Seehia  llfhiqr 
R.  Simjwon.  Loudon,  1867.) 

Oamp-meetings,  nliirions  out.<^)f-<loor8  meet- 
iiiL's,  <  -pi'i  ially  lii'Ui  liijuuilays  by  Melhodista, 
but  long  before  by  titu  C^ovenanten  in  tioot- 
land.  Thej  irflen  laat  aavenl  d^a. 

Campo  Santo,  the  Italian  name  T  i  the  eu 
closure  whcn^^in  distinguished  pt:rsuus  un* 
buried.  TbatatflMlaworld-niiownad. 

Oa'-na,  a  town  in  Oalilee.  the  birthplaoe  ol 
Nathanacl.  where  our  Lord  wrought  nis  flrat 

ndrucle  {.lolui  !i.  11),  and  ufterwanl  healed 
the  nobleman's  son  at  Ca|M  rnaum  by  a  word 
s|)oken  at  a  distance  (iv.  Ml  Its  trmiitionat 
site  is  K^'r  Kenna  2  m.  from  Nazareth,  but 
liobinson  propoaw  KcmthdJtUt  8  or  9  m. 
north.  T.  W.  C. 

Oa'-naan  (l'>w).  the  4th  Hon  of  Ham  (den.  x. 
6).  His  pDsteritv  inhabited  tlie  country  wot 
of  the  Jordan.  The  Jews  U-lievo  that  he  first 
saw  hi.s  grjindfather's  shame,  anil  itisleiui  of 
concealing  it  told  his  father  ;  and  hence  the 
curse  \i\Hm  bU  descendants.  The  rc.irioo  peo- 
pled by  Ihem  w;»-'!  called  the  Uiint  vf  promim 
(ilcb.  xi.  U).  Ilic  l^iiul  of  the  Ilehretr*  (ih  n.  x\. 
15).  the  holg  land  (Zecii.  ii.  12L  and  /^tleattiie 
fEGc.  XT.  14.  Phillstia,  R  V.).  ftom  the  tribes 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  the  Mediti>rrauean. 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  180  m.  and  its 
averaii-  widilt  alMuit  60.  Cnder  .losliua  it 
was  diviili  d  ainonir  the  12  trilH-s,  under  IWjo- 
boam  iiitii  ttir  'J  kiiiLrdmas  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael, and  aittiTward  was  rukd  over  in  turn  by 
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BabvIiniiunB,  Pcrsiana,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
In  ("hrist's  time  there  w<rc  5  Uotiiati  j>r<iv- 
inccs — Oalik'c,  Satnarin,  Jiuhva,  Pcnen,  and 
Idamea.  It  is  now  under  the  control  of  Tiir- 
ker. 

It  hu  a  Terr  diversified  surface,  veil  w  aicrod 
and  extremely  fertile,  thoagfa  now  being 
•tripped  of  its  foreats  the  prodnctiT'enpss  in 
small.  The  deepest  known  gorp  on  tlieenrth's 
surface  the  valley  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  dL'.M  endiiii^  2(KK>  fwl  from  ita  source  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  Die  viin  >us  i  Icvations  of  the 
region  yield  similar  divrrsilii-s  of  c  limiitf,  anil 
hence  an  uneijualletl  variety  of  jircxiuc  ts.  The 
hilla,  now  twre  and  barren,  w  ere  terraced  to  the 
summit,  and  the  early  and  the  laller  rains 
carefully  stored  sscand  all  the  moisture 
needod.  T.  W.  C. 

Oa'-naanltes.  The  inliahitants  of  tlic  Jor 
dan  valley  were  the  Jlint<»  in  the  nortii  (Josh, 
xi.  ;i)  ;  till'./'  hiixiifji,  in  the  hill  counlrj'  around 
Jerusalem,  ihr  old  name  of  wliich  wjus  Jehus 
(Josh.  XV.  :  the  (iiri/iix/altn.  prolrahly  cu.st 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Gen.  x.  Id)  ;  the  t'o- 
naaniU*.  in  a  re8tricti'<l  scuso,  north  of  the 
Jebusitc"!  (Jo.sh.  xi.  H)  ;  the  Atnorites,  (tuuth 
of  Jenisjilem  (Ovn.  xiv.  7)  ;  the  IltttHi*  or 
Children  of  Ueth.  vest  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen. 
zzUL  8,  Mum.  xHl.  W),  and  the  Pbrinites. 
seattered  through  the  land  as  vlllageiB  (Gen. 
ziit.  7).  An  tbMe,  tO||^thrr  with  some  smaller 
trlbe.s  (Arkite-s  Anakim,  ct( .).  made  the  popu- 
lation \vhich  was  •■xtirj)ati  il  hy  the  childr.'n 
of  Israel  undc  r  Joshua.  Tin-  scriptural  rea- 
son as.si>;iR'd  for  this  flriadfiil  ovcrthrtiw  wa.s 
the  exceeding  wickcilnc  of  dnwe  nations. 
God  had  borne  long  with  them  (Gen.  xv.  10), 
but  there  was  a  limit  even  to  his  forbearance. 
When  their  iniquity  was  full,  the  Israelites 
were  sent  forth  lo  eaptoie  and  destroy,  not  to 
Mite  thdr  ovn  anger  or  avarice  or  lust,  but  to 
«xeeote  Ood's  nshteoui  JudgmenL  And 
hence  they  vere  onea  aidsted  or  mlrado,  as 
in  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  OTcrtnrow  of  Jer- 
icho, the  gn  at  victory  at  Gil)eon.  In  vi(  w  nf 
the  gro.s.sly  corrupt  n  ligion  of  the  Caiia;iiiiic.s 
and  their  bestial  iniinor.dity,  their  total  dc- 
!»truction  wa.s  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  ('stab1i>^li[n('iii  and  praMTTation  of  tnin  re- 
ligion on  the  earth.  T.  W.  C. 

OHs'-da>eo,  an  Ethiopian  queen,  vhnsc 
treasurer  was  met  on  the  desert  road  fron\ 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza  by  Philip  the  eran^elij^t 
and  convert!' 1  to  Christianity.  Her  dommion 
wa-*  the  region  of  Upper  Isuhia,  called  by  tlie 
Greeks -Meroe.  T.  W.  C. 

Oan'-dle-mas,  a  church  festival  eelobnitcd 
Feb.  2,  commemorating  the  puritiiiition  of  the 
Virgin  iiary.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  lighting 
of  candles  to  Indiosts  the  nropheuy  of  rameon 
that  the  child  Jesus  should  become  "  a  light 
to  liglilen  the  Oentllee. "  It  was  first  observed 
probably  in  ofj.  and  .«ecms  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  heathen  festivals  of  puriticalion  in  Id  in 
this  month.  F.  II.  F. 

Candles  are  used  in  tlie  service  of  the  Ro- 
msn  Church  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  the  true 
Light  Tb^  are  used  in  the  maae,  in  the  ad- 
nunistration  of  the  sacnmieDta,  In  benedlo- 
lions  and  processions,  before  statues,  etc..  and 
in  preying  for  the  dead.  F.  U.  f. 
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OaadUsh,  Robert  taith,  D.D.  (College  of 
New  Hnej,  1841 ;  Edhibuidi.  1865).  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  In  Eomhinrgh.  March 

28,  1806;  d.  there,  Oct.  19,  ls:->.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  ;  became  minister  of  St. 
tJeorge's,  Edinburgh,  1834,  and  nnmined  till 
death  :  wus  one  of  the  founders  of  tlie  Frto 
("liurcli  of  Scotland,  .  and  afli  r  Chal- 
mers'death  (1847)  the  leading  .spirit  therein. 
In  1862  he  received  the  honornry  jwsition  of 
principal  of  the  New  College.  "  He  tried  to 
elfcj  t  a  uinon  between  the  Free,  I  niteil.  and 
Reformed  Presbyleiiaas  of  Scothmd  and  the 
PrcsbTteiiaa  Chmdl  of  Bogiaiid.  He  wrote 
several  books.  (SeehisJfens^rof  W.  WUno, 
Edinburgh.  1880.) 

Cange,  Do.   See  Do  CaaoB. 

Oanisius  (ka-noe'  se-us,  properly  Hoodt)^ 
Pet«r,  Jesuit ;  b.  at  Nimwegen,  NetherlaadBt 
May  8.  1531 ;  d.  at  Fidbiiif.  Svltaerlaad, 
Dec.  21. 1807.  He  was  the  Int  German  to 
enter  the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  1543  ;  and  1h  r  amc 
first  provincial  for  Chsfmany,  1556.  lie  was 
extniortlinarily  active  and  suc5oessful  in  spread- 
ing the  scx  iety  and  in  suppressing  the  Refor- 
mation in  Cologne,  Bavaria,  ami  Austria. 
He  wixs  iKfatitied,  Nov.  20.  18<W.  liis  two 
catechisms,  the  larger,  Summa  ituetriua  Chris- 
tiana, (Cologne,  1554,  and  the  smaller,  IitttitU' 
tiamt  ehri»iian(e  m'etatit,  1566  (both  repeated* 
ly  reprinted,  ana  trandated  into  many  lan^ 
guages).  were  intended  to  counteraot  and 
supplant  Luther's  catechisms.  (See  his  lUa 
by  ItieKs  [Gennan],  Freiburg,  1866.) 

Canon,  Biblical.   Sec  Btbls,  p.  lOS. 

Can'KMi|  Socleaiastical,  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses a  prebend  or  revenue  allotted  for  the 
performaooa  of  divine  aervioe  in  a  calhedial 
or  collegUte  diurch.  The  institution  is  Unt 
heard  of  in  the  6th  century.  Originall<f  sini> 
pie  priests,  living  in  a  community  to  assist  the 
l)i.^hop.  and  dependent  entirely  upon  him, 
CJinoiis  formed  subsequently  in  many  places 
separaie  a-^suciations,  sometimes  liaviiig  the 
election  of  bishops,  sometimes  subject  only  lo 
their  dean,  sonu  tinies  ezistillg  in  citiei  WMTS 
there  were  no  bishops. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England 
and  cLsewhcre  canons  were  fonncrlv  distia* 
;;uishkd  an  riffiUara,  those  who  livctliu  mon- 
asteries, Mcuiar,  who  did  hot  kept  the 
canonical  honta.  and  hmormTf,  who  x^ere  not 
obliged  to  keep  the  hours.  In  English  culhe- 
dral-^of  the  present  tlay  the  canoii.s  are  obligetl 
to  Ih)  in  residenre  for  ;!  ninntiis  of  tlie  _\tar. 
There  are  al.M)  minor  canoiw  who  take  iiarl  in 
the  daily  choral  service.  F.  II.  F. 

Canon  of  tha  Mass,  that  part  of  tlio  maae 
which  begins  after  the  "  Sanctus"  with  tha 
prayer  "  To  Igitur,"  and  ends,  aooordiog  to 
.some,  just  before  the  *'  Pater  noeter,"  accord- 
ing lo  otliers.  with  the  consumption  of  ltieele> 
meuts  ;  so  called  bciuiusc  it  contains  the  lixed 
rule  for  celebratiog  the  eucbsrist  in  the  Ro> 
man  Church. 

OaaoB  Xrfnr  is,  properly,  the  law  embodted 
hi  the  Cmrmu  Juri»  C^tnentiet  of  the  Roman 
Church.  There  are  later  souioes  of  law  ia 
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that  church.  a«  for  example,  tho  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  bulls  of  ri  (  t-nt  popes, 
the  Vtitican  Council,  etc.  ;  iiml  tlu-re  are  iti 
diflferciit  Protcslttnt  couutri.  s  ot  Kurojx'.  dif- 
ferent txx^efl  of  evangelical  ecch  Kiasticul  law 
which  hare  an  histocical  conucctiou  with  the 
Oorpu»  Jurii  Canonid.  Id  America,  uwiog 
to  tlie  •euoration  of  diundi  and  iitate,  canon 
tow  OMur  be  dflAned  as  the  mm  of  Iho  conMi* 
tttllomi  and  kgUatlTe  rcgtilaUoH  whihlMiiiii 
bgranj  eoclariaiitical  communion  for  itMown 
government ;  and  as  nuch  it  plays  no  part  in 
public  iitTiiirs,  cxn  pt  as  the  courts  may  he 
called  upon,  ik^w  and  then,  to  protect  tlic 
ri^htii  of  a  )j.>rtL()n  of  un  ecciMUHtlcal  OOm- 
uiuniou  uiidiT  its  own  liiws. 

flisTOiiv. — Till!  rt  LrulaJions  which  were  m 
tablished  governinj;  liie  relaliouii  of  Ihu church 
to  flto  state  and  the  adtniuit$tratiou  of  her  in- 
tornal  aflain  were  called  eattuim  in  distinction 
frotiltlie  Aynuw  of  the  church,  aud  the  lawt 
•f  tlieatate.  In  tho  earliest  Umifli.  there  waa 
no  need  of  gathering  theae  into  colloctioot, 
but  with  tho  increasing  extension  of  the 
church  and  the  great«T  complexity  of  its  re- 
l  ittniis.  niilr'ctioas  liecamc  :i  nfi'es5'lty.  The 
fir>i  m.iitiou  of  a  co<le  of  c-jinoas  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Council  of  t'lialic<lon  (4.')1).  It 
seems  probable  that  the  (leerees  of  the  Couii- 
cil  of  Mill-  (IL'"))  uml  those  of  Aiii  vra  (:{14). 
Ni'o-Ca'surea  (;114).  and  Gangra  (IWo)  had  al- 
reutly  been  gathered  into  a  convenient  volume. 
The  first  collection  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  "  Apobtolical  Constitutions/'  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  to  tlie  middle  of  the 
4th  oentarr,  which  embnoe  dogmatical,  litnr- 
gical,  ethical,  and  disciplinarv  regulations. 
Connected  with  these,  as  a  kinil  of  appendix, 
are  the  "  Apostolical  Canons,"  and  there  Ih  a 
similar  collection  known  as  the  "  Apo>tolual 
Clmrch  Order."  datini;;  from  tho  heji^inninj; 
of  the  3il  century.  In  the  reign  of  Ju.stinian 
variou.s  seal I'  ri'tl  (■.»nipilation.s  were  reiluced 
to  a  sysleniiitic  form  in  .')0  books.  Later  came 
the  *'  Noraocanon,"  which  contained  the  la.si- 
mentioned  collection  in  connwtion  with  the 
civil  lan's  relating  to  ccelcsj^tical  mailers. 
In  the  rear  609  the  Trullan  Council  made  a 
oomprebensiTe  coneodoo.  whhdi  fonned  the 
stannard  Greek  law  down  to  the  middle  of  tho 
9th  century.  Translations  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Kastera  Chnrr  li  introilni  ed  them  into  tlx- 
We.Hf,  the  best  known  l)''inj;  tho  "  I.Hidorian" 
of   Spain  leiitnry).    ^Fhe  <le<'Uions  of 

Wotern  coiuu-ils  jind  the  Icllei^*  of  the  po(M's. 
Called  decretals,  were  united  by  Dionvsiii-. 
Exiguus.  aboiil  the  Ix'^inning  of  the  (Ith  ceu- 
lury,  in  a  collection  called  after  him.  which. 
tliou;;li  never  formally  adopted.  iHcarne.  in 
ftict.  the  standard  collecliou.  A  S(>uni.sh  col- 
lection of  the  6th  centurj,  called  the  llitpaaa, 
obtained  great  cturency  in  Spain  and  In 
WtKoiKf  where  it  was  associated  with  the  col- 
lection of  Dionyaius  in  its  original,  and  in  a 
liiodilied  form  {Dionyao-Hadriii im).  Thes«' 
collei'lions  of  genuine  decretal.'*  w  i  re  increased 
lK»fA'i-en  the  years  .S'i')  and  s.'iT  by  u  .  illeetion 
called  al  the  presetii  time  the  pseii<ii>  |-.idoriaii 
det'retuU.  This  colleetiou,  which  preU'ndc<l 
to  have  lieen  pn-piired  by  Isidorus  Mercator, 
who  wiis  populaily  supposed  to  hv  St.  Isidor 
of  Spain,  was  divldea  into  three  parla»  of 


which  the  lirst,  after  some  intriKluctory  mat- 
ter, contained  the  50  atMKinlical  canons.  .It* 
npurious  leUera  of  )ki[ms  fr<ini  (  IcrnLiil  to 
Molchiatles,  aud  the  simrions  •'  <i<iiiatiun  of 
Cuiistantinc  ;"  the  sci'ond  ojxus  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  preface  of  the  genuine  SiKuii-sh 
collection,  and  contains  the  Greek,  Airican. 
GallJe,  and  Spanish  councils  in  lubstaatlal 
Mwemant  with  the  Spanish  oollectioB ;  and 
the  third  contained  papal  latteiv  from  S^lvea- 
ter  to  Gregory  II..  of  which  86  were  spurious. 
The  date  of  tho  forgery  is  evid'^nt  from  the 
f:u:t  tliiit  tbi'  (  (illwtion  makes  iwe  of  materials 
drawn  from  tiu-  Council  at  Paris  in  H29,  and 
w  itself  quoted  at  Chiersy  in  HoT.  But  in 
it  was  unknown  at  Koine,  an  Ls  swn  by  the 
ttu.swer  of  the  pojn;  to  an  inijuiry  nddressed  to 
him  in  reference  to  a  spurious  decretal.  lu 
868  it  was  still  unknown  there  ;  but  in  864  the 
principles  of  the  false  ilecrclals  begin  to  play 
a  great  part  iu  the  letters  of  Nicholas  I.  to 
Uincmar  of  Bbdma  hi  the  affair  of  Botbad  Of 
SoimonB.  Tint  the  apofloui  letten  ate  a  Utte 
forgerr  Is  evident  from  their  style,  which  ia 
that  of  the  monkish  I^atin  of  the  9th  century  : 
from  their  monkish  ignorance,  as  when  Ct-phat 
is  <lerived  from  rapnt  ;  and  from  iheir  many 
aniicbn iiiisnis,  a.s  wbi  n  Dama.sus  (JJtlO-K^l) 
([uolrs  fr<jtu  I, CO  1.  (4-10  Oil,  or  when  letters 
are  (httcd  in  the  consulships  df  etuisuls  long 
since  out  of  ofllce.  The  contents  of  many  m 
them  are  so  exactly  adapted  to  later  circum* 
stances  as  to  requfane  a  prophetic  inspiration  on 
the  parted  the  rapposed  writers  to  account  for 
the  eonevoodeaoe.  Thdr  general  object 
aeemetoheto  fiefw  theUshope  In  their  «Ott< 
tests  witi)  tlto  archbishops,  and  to  encourage 
appeals  to  the  "  primates."  whom  the  writer 
wishe<l  to  s«'e  appoint  I'll  in  every  country.  In 
the  rtljsi'ucc  of  this  ollieer,  who  never  pot  gen- 
erally appointi  il.  tiic  etlcct  nf  the  whole  was 
to  elevate  tin;  iiojs-  at  the  exp»'nse  of  the  areh- 
bi.shoi>»,  aud  was  thus  welcome  to  Ni(  holas. 
The  writer  may  have  been  Autgarof  Mayence, 
who  wished  to  become  primate  of  Germany. 
The  gennlacDeas  of  the  collection  was  not  dis- 
putea  in  lie  day.  and  was  only  disproved  by 
the  FroteBtantaohohtfshipof  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  The  eflfeet  of  the  collectloa 
seems  to  have  been  to  promote  tendencies  al> 
ready  in  existence,  rather  than  to  call  in  any 
Very  new  force  In  fact,  their  pci  fi  ct  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  the  limes  was  the  >ircat  rea- 
son why  till  ir  authori^waa aocepteo  Without 

.sulii(  lent  in<|iiiry. 

The  manuals  of  c^mon  law  which  had 
sprunir  up  thus  irregularly  and  in  widely 
separated  districts,  contained  contradictory 
and  obtiolelc  elements.  The  whole  needed 
digestion  and  reduction  to  a  system,  and  this 
service  was  performed  bv  Qratian. »  monk  of 
Bologna,  about  die  middle  of  the  12lh  cen- 
tury. The  resulting  Defretum  Gratiani,  as 
It  was  called,  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
j  tirst  treat.s  of  the  sources  of  cHnf)n  law,  and 
of  ecelesiiustical  |H'lsons  aud  oHic(  s.  The  sec- 
ond consists  of  3<>  MUjitT,  or  eases  proiK  auidcd 
for  di.seiiHsion  and  nolution,  and  tie  principli  s 
of  law  illu.''trat<-<l  under  each  are  jrallicnn  ui 
distinct  canons.  The  Ihinl  part  contains  the 
law  bearing  upon  the  iltaal  and  Mcranwata 
ol  the  church. 
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Thr  Dt'-irtum  iDdudcd  i«i]nil  ilrcrctals 
down  to  till-  yrar  1189.  The  siiliM-<(uint  inal 
ler  W!W  s(M)n  f<tiliji-<  i  lo  piihlicution.  mid  wv- 
eral  collootionH  nrrwe,  wbicJi  in  their  turn 
needed  noditirution.  Acc-onlingly.  a  second 
nirt  of  the  Otrput  followed  Ibe  *^  Decrciura. " 
This  wasdiTidtfl  into  fourpurto,  tbe  Dfcretab* 
of  Gu-ffon  IX..  the  LOtr  Sat«$,  puUtsbed 
bv  Tope  BonlboB  Tin.  in  ItSB,  llM  CEmun- 
/<M(F,  puhliahed  fey  order  nf  Pope  Clement  V.. 
and  the  ErtrmtOffmUei,  containing  matter  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1817,  to  Tarknit  eoileo* 
i\ota. 

Thus  the  Corpus  itwlf  is  a  >rro\vtli,  ami  siif 
fc»rK  from  the  defects  nf  rejietilioii  and  contra- 
diclion  which  it  w  ius  designcil  to  riniovc.  A 
distinction  iti  made  Ijetwcen  its  earlier  and  its 
iMter  pariii,  and  iu  owe  of  oooflid,  the  prafer- 
cnee  ki  given  to  the  latter. 

The  developmont  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  in 
the  vhidle  ages  wax  due  to  n  variety  of  ceime, 
of  whiidi  the  prinriiwl  wm  the  greater  eecnrlty 
and  justice  to  lie  obtained  in  the  ccclcsiasticiu 
courtj<.  The  cjiun-h  e<lucale.l  in  its  untrend- 
licH  the  jjrcat  lawyers  (<f  the  lime,  wlio  were 
nl*o  |»ri(HlH.  Tl>e  jurisiiietiou  of  tlie  cliiivch 
was  exiended  so  us  lo  ernbraix'  not  only  cuusca 
in  matters  whicli  uiiijhl  be  iuHonicf-eiise  calletl 
moral,  like  marria>;e  cauj*e8,  but  also  directly 
criminal  causes,  such  as  adultery  and  jierjury. 
The  ecelesiaHticul  code  was  greatly  Hii|K'rior  to 
the  Gothic  and  T«ut<»iic  codes  of  the  ruling 
nations.  Out  of  this  church  inftucuce  sprung 
abo  the  new  idenoe  <rf  international  law. 
The  Roman  state  had  regarded  all  forcigoers 
aa  mtitnUm  but  ( 'liriVt iaiiily  Inucht  that  all 
were  brothers.  Tlie  emitliasi.s  placed  upon 
the  dulii's  of  f^overei^ns  to  tluir  Kubje<-t« 
waa  the  .hc<'i1  of  ili<>s<'  constitiitionfl  by  Vi'hich 
abnolute  were  loavritcd  into  liniili'd  mon- 
archicM.  Tims  tin-  canon  law,  which  was  a 
aelection  of  the  Ik-sI  of  jill  ancient  law,  ble-siied 
Knrope  in  ita  time,  and  liua  acnt  down  into 
modern  law  moat  of  (hoac  elements  of  tli«  Ro- 
man Uw  which  are  to  be  found  there.  The 
decline'  of  canon  law  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
dlae  of  the  church  whkh  ailminlstfred  it,  till 
in  the  Reformalion  it  waa  broitra  up  and  set 
nnide  in  motil  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  (8co 
Iticliter,  Tj-lirbueh  de$  kaUkotutchrn  «nrfmi«- 
aeliiirht  n  KiirAatnekti,  Leiprig ;  Hili  ed  ..  hv 
Dote,  1»84.)  F.  H.  F. 

Oanenieal  Bsura  are  perldda  of  worship 
desiprncHl  to  Hymboliae  and  ptrform  the  dutV 
of  the  church  to  "pray  wfthont  ceasinjf. 
They  were  lirst  observed  in  the  ChriHtian 
church  lis  a  part  of  the  forms  of  worsliip  in- 
herited from  .JiiiiHisin  (see  .\<  ts  ii.  iii.  1. 
X.  9).  ThcM'  were  (he  8  hunts  of  !♦  o'clock. 
12,  and  3.  To  thesj-  wius  aildul  tlie  hour  of 
midnight,  when  Paul  and  t?il;i«  prayed  in  the 
prison.  Praveni  at  doybreak  and  iii^litfnll 
were  added  fater.  and  by  the  time  of  Jerome 
tliese  6  houra  were  regularly  obaerveil  Id  tlie 
raonaateriea.  Wlien  8  such  uouis  an  counted 
the  lemalning  t  are  that  at  8  o'clodc  tn  the 
morning,  anil  at  ret iring.  F.  II.  F. 

Canonisation,  the  declaration  with  special 
ceremonies  that  a  certain  deceased  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  a  saint  whose  worship 
ia  inenmbent  upon  the  whole  obnccfa.  The 


worship  (if  a  sjiinl  did  not  at  first  re(|uire 
pitpal  Hntlinrity.  but  uiler  llie  year  llHl  this 
was  declared  necessary.  'l")>e  liishops  contin- 
uiiij?  th«'  former  custom,  they  were  formally 
forbidden  to  canonize  anyone  by  a  decree  of 
the  ycara  1625  and  IGM. '  The  process  of  de- 
termining whether  a  given  persoo  who  haa 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  is  a  praper  candi- 
date for  canonization  is  a  long  one.  If  it  is 
regularly  proved  that  he  hns  lived  a  pious  life 
and  wrought  miracles  he  iw  pronounce*!  blessfd 
(beatiu).  ThiH  mtiM  ordinarily  be  deferml 
till  50  years  at  least  after  liis  di  cease.  If  it  ia 
show  n  tlint  he  still  exerci.ses  the  miraculous 
(H)wer,  as  by  miracles  wrought  at  Ins  lomb, 
lie  ifl  finally  pranoanoad  aanenlled  (nuirtu»\ 

F.  U.  F. 

CHanelehiiHawni  Sial  BtMahnnd,  founder 
of  the  well-known  Caoatetn  Bible  Institute  nt 
Halle  :  b.  at  Lindenberg.  Braudenbur;;,  Aug. 
16,  IWiT  ;  IIk'  friend  of  Sf)ener  uod  Frnncke  ; 
d.  In  Berlin,  Aug.  19,  1719.  In  order  to  dis- 
tribute the  Bible  at  the  lowest  nit<  s  lie  estab- 
lished, in  1710,  his  Institute,  and  endowed  it 
by  his  wOL  (See  hie  lUb  bj  Ptath.  Halle. 
1861.) 

Oanloilinrr,  English  town,  population 
(1881),  21.000  ;  53  m.  e.8.c.  of  London,  gives 
the  name  to  a  diocrsc,  province,  and  cathe- 
dral.  1.  Diocese,  poimlalion  (l^Hl).  6r).S,2fiS» ; 
I'omprisi's  the  county  of  Ivi  nt,  excepliiip  a 
small  portion,  and  a  district  in  Surrey  (.south 
bank  of  tin-  Thames).  In  it  are  Ihe  arch- 
bishop's country  residence  at  ,\dtlinj:ton  and 
his  London  residence.  i.ainlKlh  Palace.  2. 
Province  conijir' In  iids  21  dioeeseaof  Sfiulh- 
ern  England  and  Wuks.  over  which  the  arch- 
bishop has  mctropolitical  iurisdiction.  8. 
Catliedral,  the  ori^nai  baihung  was  prior  to 
Augustine,  the  Unt  archbishop  (000) ;  but  de> 
strayed  by  fire,  1087 ;  tlie  prneot  boildiiig 
was  erected  between  1090  and  1495.  In  it« 
choir  Thomas  Becket  was  murdered  (1170k 
IIiHTOKv.-^Thc  Sccof  Canterbury  was  found- 
ed by  .\u;nistine  i.'")07).  w  l,o  \\  a>  eonsei  ialid 
its  first  bi.shop  by  VerKilius,  Ard  bi.'bop  of 
Aries.  It  w.ts  I'ope  Gripory  the  Great's  plan 
lo  have  24  bishoprics  in  England.  12  each  be« 
lonfflng  to  llu-  archbishops  of  Ixtridon  and 
York.  But  Canli  rbur}'  and  not  London  re* 
niainiHi  the  seal  after  Augustine's  death.  In- 
eluding  him  and  tlic  living  one,  98  archbishopa 
have  sat  upon  lie  throne,  the  most  famous  of 
whom  are  Augtistine,  Aniielm,  Becket,  Brad 
wardine.  Cranmer,  Pole,  and  Laud.  The 
archbisho])  is  the  Primat<'  of  all  Kn^'land  and 
MetrojMdilan  ;  tr  ofJ';ein  the  fhsl  subject  of  the 
(TOW  u  after  (he  prinei  s  of  the  blood  royal, 
lie  I  Towns  the  sovi  rei  jn.  lie  can  confer  de- 
>;rees  in  divinity,  law,  and  medicitie.  The 
endownn'iit  of  tlie  olbee  is  imw  fix(  d  nt  t'lS,- 
fHK)  p<  r  linnuni.  i\  r  hi.-iory  .'■ee  Hianlev, 
MeimriaU  of  CaHtcrbury,  Loudon,  iOth  oL, 
1888. 


See  Bono  or  SonoaL 

Cantor.   See  Preckntoii. 

Oa-per  -na-um  (ttilage  of  Kohuni),  a  city  of 
Galilee  in  the  time  of  Obrist  not  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  waa  on  the  north- 
eoMt  of  the  Sen  of  Tlherina  in  a  lich  and 
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populous  region.  It  woscaned  Chrlst'a  "  own 
city"  (Matt.  ix.  1).  the  scone  of  most  of  his 
mighty  worli.s  and  u  inKii-rfiil  iiistrnction« 
(Matt.  xi.  20).  It  was  in  Ihv  country  which 
Isaiah  (ix.  1)  pre  (lirtcd  should  be  the  first  to 
see  the  gottml  light  (Matt.  iv.  12-16).  Al- 
though 8o  otton  mentioned  in  the  gospels  ttud 
80  interesting  in  its  bistory,  its  name  and  its 
aite  bare  fallen  into  deep  obscurity,  and  tlu; 
Utter  is  bUH  a  vexed  question  in  blmical  geog- 
raphy. Two  sites  bara  tieen  •adgnsd  for  our 
Lord's  own  citj.  One  Is  Khan  iTt'nysA,  on 
the  northern  bonier  of  the  fine  plain  of  Gen- 
nsssret,  osar  the  liike,  in  favor  of  which  are 
Dr.  Robinson.  Kiepert,  Sepp,  and  membt  rs 
of  the  Palestine  e.<ploration  societies.  The 
other  is  TrU-llCnn,  from  2  to  8  m.  north  of 
Khan  Miiiyrli.  where  there  are  found  exten- 
sive ruins,  among  which  are  conspicuous  those 
of  a  large  synagogue,  with  portions  of  ool- 
\uaa»,  pedartais,  and  Corinthian  cai)iials.  The 
ttaiBlMrilBdcliaraeter  of  these  ruins,  together 
witb  sooM  DUBor  ooDsideratioiiB,  have  l«d  the 
WHsods,  W.  M.  ThonMon.  Dlion.  Rttter,  and 
othets  to  cooaider  this  the  site ;  aad  the  weight 
of  the  argument  appears  to  be  with  tliem. 
Further  e.^eiivn'inns  muy  in  time  furnish  nunh 
indications  as  will  tw  decisive.       T.  W.  C. 

Oaph'>tor,  the  original  scat  of  the  Caphto- 
rim  or  PhilktiiiesiDeut.  iL  28.  Amos  ix.  7). 
It  has  been  Identilled  with  Cappadocia,  Cy- 

pnis,  and  Crete,  but  is  more  likely  Capht-ur, 
tho  northern  delta  of  Egypt,  from  which  the 
Phienician.s  «!migr:Ui'il  into  Asia.  T.  W.  V. 

Oap-i>to  (properly  KOpfelX  Wol%Bntf  Fab- 
tlohu,  D.D.  (Freiburg.  IIMMQ,  PlOtestant  re- 
former ;  b.  at  Hagenau,  Elsass,  1478 ;  d.  of 
tlie  plague,  at  Straasburg.  Nov.  2.  1541.  He 
studied  at  Freiburg  in  BreLs;;nu  ;  Ixcauic  pro- 
fessor of  theology  ut  Basel,  l.'il.'i  ;  <;hapliiin  of 
Albert  of  Mayencc,  irt'io  ;  provo«t  at  Stras.s- 
bur?.  1523  ;  went  ovi  r  to  the  Herormation, 
and  niiirrird,  Ausj.  1,  l.")2l  ;  si  Hfcond  lime, 
1"»:}.3  (with  the  widow  of  O'Icolumpadius)  ; 
lub  )red  /i  ;iIousIy.  He  introduced  the  Ii<'for- 
mation  into  lla^enau  and  was  Butzer'a  coad- 
jutor at  Strassburg  ;  with  him  wrote  the  Tet- 
lapnlitan  Confeaaioa ;  and  alone  the  Wilten* 
berg  Concordat  (aee  those  arts.).  (See  bis  life 
by  J.  \V.  Riiiitn,  Elbcrfeld,  1860.) 

Oapitulari»s,  a  name  given  to  tlie  general 
luw.s  binding  upon  all  the  various  peO|des  of 
the  dtfolingiau  Frankisb  kingdom,  proceed- 
ing from  the  royal  authority,  and  embnoed 
io  chapten  (eajwto).  Each  little  natfon  had 
its  own  private  code  by  which  ita  members 
Were  ijnvcrned.  The  capitularies  eml)rHre 
also  M'TOti.ii^iiiii  laws,  more  properly  (alUd 
dfiTit'i.  Sin<e  the  kinj;.s  had  authority  in 
thi'  n  lii^ious  sphere  as  well  as  the  civil,  many 
of  thi'->u  capitularies  lelate  to  ccciesia<(tical 
matU  rs.  F.  11.  F. 

Oappsdo'-ola,  the  largest  and  most  eastern 
pcorlooe  of  Asia  Minor.  Jew*  resident  in  it 
were  among  Peter's  hearers  on  the  day  of 
Feoteoost  (Acts  ii.  0),  and  Christians  in  it 
were  amom;  those  addressed  by  him  in  his  , 
FiTfl  Kpistli-  (i.  1).  T.  W.  C. 

OamMl,  Ixinisi  Keformed  Church  of  France ; 
b.  it8aiii(-£Uer,  near  fledu,  0«t.  W,  INS] ' 


d.  at  8Mnnir,Jiim  1^1668.  After  flnishing 
his  studies  at  Baumur  he  continued  th<fm  dur- 
ing 4  yerirs  kI  ilitTerent  universities  ,  bceame 
professor  of  Hebrew  ut  Suiimur,  1(114  ;  of  the- 
ology at  siinii',  IttJW.  He  whs  a  scliolnr  (if  the 
first  rank,  und  a  man  of  iudeiK-ndent  jnds^- 
ment.  He  distinguisliefl  himself  in  all  briinehes 
of  theology,  but  at  the  present  day  is  best 
known  as  the  opponent  of  the  Buzlorf  theory 
of  thelnspiratioiiof  the  Hebrew  Towel  points, 
•0(Wrti»  md  punctuatioQ  marks,  holding  that 
thnr  were  no  putuS  the  inapiiied  text,  but  ad- 
dmboa  of  Um  6th  century  a.d.  His  greatcsl 
work waa his  Critim  Surra,  Paris.  1650.  (Sco 
G.  8c3iiiedernr.i.un.  Ihe  Contrirterte  de*  Ludf- 
rieu*  Capdbu  mtii  dt»  Biattotfen,  Lelprig; 
187».) 

Oaptaia.  See  Army,  p.  4A. 
CNvttvw,  Oapiivfly.  Bee  Was. 

Captivity  in  Babylon.  Tliis  was  the  long- 
I  est  iiud  most  inthu  ntial  nf  the  many  ciiptivilieH 
ftf  the  .lews,  la.slin;^;  over  twd  ;,'(■ll^rali^ll^  and 
eurinic  the  jwciple  entirely  of  their  inveterate 
prop<  iisiiy  lo  idol-worship.  The  70  years  of 
its  duration  Ls  now  considered  a  round  num- 
ber, and  thereft)rc  need  not  be  accurately  de- 
fined. While  thus  in  exile  the  Jews  observed 
circumcision,  kept  genealogical  tables,  main- 
tained the  usual  distinct  ions  of  lank,  aod  thus 
preserved  (heir  nationality  i  ntact.  In  996  they 
began  their  return,  iu>der  Cyrus's  p<  rmis.sion, 
and  continued  it  afterward  under  Zerubljubvl 
{E/.ni  ii.  2),  und(  r  Ezra  (Kzni  vii.  7).  and  un- 
der Nehemiah  (Neb.  vii.  tU»).  Those  who  did 
nut  return  were  known  as  77k;  J>iti»}ttira  or 
dispersion  (Jolm  vii.  33,  James  1.  1,  1  Peter  i. 
1,  U.  v.).  As  for  the  deportation  of  Israel  by 
Assyria  there  is  no  evidence,  and  no  reason  lo 
!  siip|K>se  that  the  10  trilM's,  as  a  bo<ly  ever  re- 
turned to  Palestine.  Hor  did  they  main  lain  a 
distinct  existence  anywhere,  hut  were  Inter- 
miiwled  and  ooofounded  with  t|M  mat  bodj 
of  their  countiymen  scattered  over  the  RomaD 
Empire.  T.  W.  C. 

Oapuohiaa  (kap-Q-chin),  a  monastic  order, 
ao  calied  from  the  bwg-pointeU  mpueke  or 
oowl  thef  wear,  foonded  in  1086  by  Malteo 
(A  Baid.  of  UrWno,  an  Observantlne  Francis- 
can at  Honte  Falco,  in  Urbino,  Central  Italy, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  realorlng  the  primi- 
tive Franelsean  dnss  and  rnlr  'I'liey  were 
at  first  perse'culed  by  the  Fnin(  iseans.  Tliqr 
are  governed  by  a  vicar  trenernl  :  live  by  beg- 
ging, and  have  only  the  eoarsfst  fare  and 
meanest  surroundings.  They  hiive  ever  had  a 
Strong  hold  u{Mm  the  common  people.  Their 
third  yicar  general.  Bernardino  Oehfno,  b^ 
came  a  Protestant  (1.'>1'2) 

Capociati,  or  Capntiati  (from  rnj>i/rj„).  a 
Burgundian  sect  founded  in  1182  by  a  <  uptn 
ter,  Durand,  who  claimed  iospinition  from  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
church  aod  state.  It  was  suppressed  by  Bish- 
op Hugo  of  AoKrre  (1188-1906). 

OaraccioU  (ka  rat  '  eho-lee),  OaleazxOj  Maiw 
quia  of  Vico,  b.  in  Naples,  l.*)!"  ;  d.  in  Ge- 
I  ncva,  May  7,  1586.  He  was  ronverie«l  to  Prot- 
estantism, 1541 ;  fied  to  Geneva.  1551 ;  there 
'  nkMtd  fran  Mi  wife^  Vlttntin  da  Kooen^ 
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gnad-Diece  of  Pope  Paal  IV.,  by  the  Oeoeva 
fsottrto(16e9),  lie  narried  Aons  Fnmerj,  1S60. 

He  stood  in  his^h  favor  with  the  Protcfitanls, 
and  wafl  the  plory  and  strength  of  the  Italian 
cons^rrL'iiiiini  Hk n-.  (Sri'  lifo,  in  Italian, 
by  Nio  oio  Bulbani,  Geneva,  I5B7  ;  n.e.  by 
}•:.  Cotni>a,  Fkmnmb  1876 1  Eag»  true.,  Lon> 
don.  leoti.) 
Oendlee.  Bee  KAiurm 

Oar'-che-miNh  ( f"rl  nf  Cheriifuth),  a  chief 
city  on  the  Kuphratcs,  taken  by  Pharaoh  Neco 
after  tin-  liatlle  of  Mepiddo.  iu  wiiidi  King 
Josinh  v  aM  slain  (2  KiiiirH  xxiii.  29),  afterward 
retaken  by  Nebueli.ul'i.  //;ir  i  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Ita 
precis*'  site  is  not  cieterniinitl.       T.  W.  C. 

Cardinal,  the  name  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  tlie  pupal  court.  The  pojw:  (x-rupics 
the  thn-efold  |x><«ition  of  bitilKipof  lioine,  arch- 
bishop of  a  province  of  h  bishopric-s.  and  t>ri- 
mate  of  the  Occident,  and  so  head  of  tlie  Catho- 
lic Church.  In  all  these  capacities  he  needs 
the  same  aaststancc  in  the  performance  of  his 
dotiea  M  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  other  bish- 
opa,  and  tlie  cardinala  are  the  ofHcera  who 
lender  the  required  assiataDce.  The  aame 
hoard  of  officers  originally  aiaiated  blm  ia  all 
his  functions,  so  uat  It  was  the  college  of 
presbyters  of  the  city  of  Rome  Who  became 
the  original  and  model  of  the  sobaequent  col- 
lt'<r''  of  cardiDnIs.  Tiic  ( ity  w.i.s  early  divided 
into  v;irinus  districts,  in  « ach  of  which  there 
^vas  one  jirincipal  i-liurch  whi  re  baptisms  and 
other  principal  form.s  of  service  were  per- 
formed. It  was  the  presbyter  of  such  a  clnef 
(or  cardinal)  church  who  hod  a  Rent  in  the 
council  of  the  Roman  bishop.  With  these 
meshrten  were  aesS  associated  deacons  for 
the  dhtrlbtttloitt  of  charily.  Under  Stephen 
IV.  (d.  T71)  there  were  added  the  aahnrbiea- 
rian  bishops.  After  murh  TadnatfoD.  the 
nnniber  of  cardinals  was  tlxed  Iw  Sixtus  V. 
in  1590  at  70.  Of  these  li  are  <  aril i rial- bishop«i 
(th('s<'  sidmrbicarian  bislio|i-'i.  ^ii  are  f  iiriliiiai- 
priests,  who  derive  their  titlrs  fronv  chiiri  hes 
in  the  city  o{  Home,  but  v  iio  may  tw  lii-Iions 
or  archbi.shoj)8  of  other  dioceHcsi,  mid  14  carcJi- 
nal-deacous.  The  requirements  for  the  cardi- 
nalale  are  the  aame  as  for  a  bishopric.  In  all 
ages  of  the dinndi  abuses  have  been  connected 
with  the  ^Heni,  m  when  Qtovanni  de  Medici 
waa  made  catdlnnl  at  10  (afterward  Leo  X.). 
The  oeremonies  at  the  installation  of  a  cardi- 
nal are  Tcry  elaborate.  The  insiRnia  are 
chiefly  the  red  hat,  and  to  receive  the  hat  lia.s 
the  same  meaning  as  to  IxTome  a  cardinal. 
The  voiini  nts  are  also  scarlet.  The  title  of 
a  cardinal  is  "your  eminence."  In  the  des- 
patch of  the  business  of  the  Roman  court,  u 
▼ariely  of  ofllces  and  iKwmls  have  Ixcn  from 
time  to  time  establislied,  the  duti<  s  and  i>rivi- 
Icgcs  of  which  coincide  with  each  other  at 
many  points.  Hence  custom,  more  than  the 
orijEioal  constitution  of  the  different  bureaus, 
decides  where  a  given  cause  fa  to  be  decided. 
Stnoe  the  Reformation  a  number  of  "  congre- 
gations" have  been  created,  which  arc  com- 
mittees of  cardlnal.s,  with  a  president,  secre- 
tury.  and  various  a-ssistiints.  kikIi  as  tlieo- 
lotrians.  of  Ihoe  tin- ( 'ormrc^ation  of  the  in- 
quisition, and  of  llic  i'ropimation  of  the  Faith 

are  the  most  Ismous,  The  latter  attends  to 


the  affaits  of  all  coontriea,  as  America,  in 
which  the  operations  of  the  churdi  are  con* 

•sidered  missionary.  The  whole  college  of 
reijularly  instituted  cardinals  cJoct  the  poj*, 
though  hot  necrsHarilv  from  their  own  num- 
ber.  See  CoNCLAVK.'CtKiA.       F.  H.  F. 


▼irttMa,  The,  are  prudence,  Jus- 

tioe,  temptmnro,  and  fortitude. 

Oarey,  William,  1)  1).  (  ,  18—)  Baptist 

mititiionary  ;  b.  at  i'aulerspury,  near  Korth* 
ampton,  England,  Aug.  17,  1761 ;  d.  at  Ser- 
ampore,  18  m.  n.  of  Calcutta,  India,  June  9, 
1884.  He  became  minister  at  Moolton,  1786  ( 
at  Letoester.  1780 ;  joined  tn  fmmding  the 
Baptiat  Missionary  Society  (1702).  and  was  ita 
first  missionary  to  India,  where  he  arrived  in 
1794,  r liable  at  once  to  l»epin  missionary 
labor  be  Ix-camo  supn'rintcndent  of  an  indijro 
factory  near  Maldah,  liengal,  aiui  the  m  xt 
year  started  a  church  ;  removed  to  Seramjiore, 
17&9.  and  began  missionary  operations  w  iih 
school  and  ptinting-pran,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded 26  versions  of  the  Bible.  In  1801  lie 
was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit.  Bengali, 
and  Mahratta  in  the  newly-founded  coilege 
of  Fort  WiUlMtt,  CaleattiL  aad  ha  held  t& 
office  until  It  was  abolisliea.  He  also  success* 
fully  propacrntcd  the  gospel.  His  Inquiry 
inU)  the  OhJiij'itt  jHS  of  Chrirtittn*  to  ««<■  .Xfrana 
for  the  (  'tint/ rxii  n  of  the  Ilmthi  nn  wa.s  one  of 
the  earliest  ndssionarv  tractn  In  the  lanfiunjrc. 
He  niiide  a  version  of  the  Scriptun  s  into  Hi  n- 
prali  ond  other  langtiages  of  India.  lie  also 
prepared  variou-s  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
lie  was  thrice  married.  (See  his  life  by  Eus- 
tace Carey,  Ijondon,  1836 ;  I  with  Marshman 
and  Wani]  by  Marahman,  London,  1868,  2 
vols.  ;  by  George  Smith.  188B ;  Sd  ed..  1887.) 

Cargill,  Donald  (or  Daniel),  Fcotch  Cove- 
nanter ;  b.  at  Rattray,  Perthshire,  about  161U  ; 
executed  in  Edinburgh,  July  27,  1681.  Ho 
studied  at  Alx;rd«^«n  and  St.  Andrews ;  be- 
came minister  in  Glasgow,  1655 ;  publicly 
pronounced  the  Reatoranon  a  cnlnmitv  on  ac- 
count of  Charles*  diaracter  ;  de{>rivea  of  his 
Ijencflcc  and  banished  Ix'vond  the  Tay,  16C3, 
he  leil  u  wandering  preacher's  life  until  1680, 
when  he  joined  Ki(  hard  C:iineron  (»i.v.)  in 
open  relK'llion.  The  ni  xt  year  (July  11)  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  sbortV  after  CXecnled. 

Oarlatadt   Bee  Karlstadt. 

Oar'«mel  {fniitfvT).    1.  A  city  of  .Tudah, 

9  m.  s.e.  of  Hebron,  where  Saul  en  (  led  a 
tropliy  (1  Siun.  xv.  12),  where  Abigail  dwelt 
(xxv.  2),  and  where  I'zziah  had  vinevttrd<<  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  10).    2.  Tlie  only  boM  lu  ndland 
in  Palestine.    It  s<  juirali  -  ^h.nnii  on  ihe-  .s. 
from  Jt  zreel  on  the  n.    The  range  runs  13 
m.  in  a  s.e.  direction  and  ia  covered  with 
copse,  oak.s,  and  evergreetu.   Its  verdure  and 
grace  of  outline  and  its  ridt  pastures  arc  often 
referred  to  hi  the  Old  Testament  (Sons  of  SoL 
vH.  5.  Isa.  xxxilt     xxrr.  8,  Amoai.  t).  It 
was  the  scene  of  notable  events  in  the  hi*loiy 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  Kings  i.  0-15.  ii.  25, 
iv.  25).    Th''  place  of  the  destruction  of  the 
i  pricHtB  of  J5iial  (1  Kings  xviii.)  is  marke<l  by 
'  the  Arab  naine,  K.- Mithnrmkith,  "the  burn- 
j  iug,"  still  given  to  it.   On  the  auininitisa 
'  hugs  Osaaalite  iiiiibmIiiij         T.  w.  OL 
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Clif  Mlw,  n  Older  of  numbi,  orlgiiwlly 
fmidtk,  founded  •  certain  Bisrdiold.  in 
tin  IS^  ccnturv,  upon  Mt.  Cannel.  This 
m»  tho  pcriorl  the  cnisndra,  and  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jcrus  ih-m  giivo  tho  onier  u  rule  la 
120y,  which  contirratHl  by  the  jMjpo  in 
But  fHKin  tho  crusadca  came  to  un  eml, 
and  Ihe  Carmelitas  withdrew  from  I'alestinc 
and  Avere  soon  fountl  in  Cyprus,  Sicily.  Hn<I 
even  England.  In  1*245  their  tirnt  general 
chapter  was  held,  and  in  1247  their  original 
rule — which  required  Kparato  ceilsi,  Uibor,  and 
at  tlnieB«ilenoe->waa  made  more  mild.  Their 
eoetume.  which  had  Inmi  of  white  Mid  black 
striped  material,  waa  durajfed  to  a  wMte 
mantle  orcr  a  block  robe.  In  1287  the  scapu- 
lar was  invented  by  them — a  pic<'e  of  cloihinf!: 
consistinji  of  two  bands  of  gray  wduilcn  elolli  . 
worn,  tJie  one  over  the  buck,  and  ihc  olhcr 
over  the  brea.sl,  and  fa^tenid  together  at  the 
shoulders,  which  it  wan  pretended  hati  been 
brouglit  down  from  heaven  by  the  Virgin, 
who  would  p:v«  through  purgatory  every 
Saturday  and  rcU-ase  all  who  should  bo  fouml 
there  wearing  it.  This  greatly  increased  the 
following  of  tlto  order.  It  soon  claimed  to 
atand  in  apedal  relattons  to  the  Vindn.  la 
14SS  convent!  for  females  wera  oatablished. 
fiat  the  demoralization  of  the  pre-Beforraa- 
tion  periofl  nfferfed  the  Carmelite*  M  well  as 
other  oriliT~.  N\imcrnun  rcforin.itions  and 
thi'  forinalioii  nf  conijrc^riUiiin^  fulloweJ. 
In  the  IBth  contiiry  tlic  barefooted  Carmelites 
of  Bpain  were  formed,  which  set  tlK  insclves 
aguinst  the  times  by  emphasizing  asceticism 
and  fanalieinm.  The  onler  had  now  in  all 
four  generals.  tho«M2  of  the  moilidcd  rule,  of 
the  Congnqcatbn  of  Mantua,  of  the  barefooted 
Garmelitea  of  Spain,  and  of  the  barefooted 
booIeb of  Itatjr.  Ita prateasiona inoBCMed,  till 
it  cMiBiad  to  haf«  been  in  eziatenee  from  the 
daysof  Elijah hlmaelf  I  Theoider  still  exists. 

F.  II.  F. 

OaniM«chl  fkar-nc'-suk-ee),  Pietro,  It;dian 
Protestant  martyr  ;  b.  at  Florence  nI>out  ir>Utl  ; 
d.  in  liomc.  Oct.  8,  15(17.  He  rose  to  Ix-  papal 
secretary  and  prothonotary  under  Clement 
VII.  (152%-^).  and  so  influential  that  it  wai* 
said  that  he  niled  tlie  church  more  tluui  the 
po|>edid  ;  fell  under  Protestant  Influencea  and 
conMeqiient  suspicion  (although  he  never  left 
the  church)  after  Clement's  death  and  held  no 
further  cl»\irch  ]H)siti<iti  ;  coiuh mued  by  the 
lumii-sition  at  Home  nad  executed,  (^ee  life 
by  L.  Wittc,  Ilalle.  1888,  [pp.  86].) 

Carnival,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  si?- 
nixing  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
jear  till  Lent,  or  more  reatrictedly  the  few 
aaya  iounadiately  preceding  Lent*  celeteated 
in  Rome  from  early  times  with  great  public 
license.  The  origin  of  the  custom  u  un- 
donhU-dly  to  )><■  snuL'lit  iti  the  Ba<  i  hanalian 
ftistivitic.H  of  hcalhctiistn.  which  llie  church 
found  it  ea»;ier  to  mo<iify  than  to  suitjircss 
Rjicea  and  nia.sked  promenatles  con.stitute  Ihe 
distini^ui.sliing  features  of  the  celebration. 
Other  cities,  as  Milan  sod  Venice,  bad  their 
camlvala  aoo.  F.  H.  F. 

Caroline  Books,  The,  arose  undrr  Hk'  din-c-  i 
tion  of  Charlemague  upon  occasion  of  the  sec-  I 

ond  Sjrind  of  Mka  iB  m,  wJUdi  oonmaodad ' 


tho  wonhip  of  images.  They  are  foiur  in 
niimlwr  aaa  comprise  120  chapters.  Aleoin 

may  luive  had  a  hand  in  their  preparation. 
Their  genuineness,  though  often  disputed,  is 
undouhtcfl.  They  take  a  mi<lillo  piKiiiori  be- 
tween the  icono<'!a.st8  and  th«'  favorcr>  of  ini- 
nuo  worship.  Pictures  may  tie  placed  iti  llie 
rlnirches,  hut  Ihcy  are  neither  to  Vm  wor- 
sliippcd,  nor  the  aaints  through  lln  iii,  Th(< 
authority  of  the  fathers  and  of  llie  Bible  i.n  in- 
voked in  )>ehalf  of  this  position.  The  books 
have  u  wider  interest  from  the  (act  tliat  they 
arc  a  mirror  of  the  whole  theology  of  the 
Franldah  Church.  They  ooeapj  theologically 
the  positloB  of  Gregoiy  tho  Oieat.  and  etcn 
present  as  their  creed  llie  Oonfeasion  of  Po- 
lagius !  P.  H.  P. 

Oarpentar,  Irfuit,  LL.D.  (Glasgow,  1800), 
Eojcliah  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Kiddemunatcr,  fiepC 
2,  frao ;  atudied  at  Glasgow ;  taof ht  school ; 
l>ecaiBe  nlidster  at  Bristol,  1817,  uid  exerted 
great  influence  In  the  town  and  denomination  ; 
tlrowneil  in  the  Mediterranean  ne«r  Leghorn, 
April  5,  1840.  (See  his  biogra]>hv  by  his  bon, 
London.  1842.) 

Oarpanlar,  Marj,  daughter  of  above,  Uni- 
tarian ;  h.  at  £xeter,  April  8,  1807 ;  d.  at 
Bristol,  June  14,  1877.  Her  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Improvement  of  the  pnuperand 

criminal  chi-Kses.  She  estiiblihhed  iit  Hristnl 
ragged  and  n  furniatorv  whonl';,  unJ  tH'(  anic 
un  autiiority  in  such  Litnl  ot  reform.  8hc 
Wius  iiitcrcsif<l  likewise  ui  tlie  ed<icali<m  of 
lliudoo  vuruen,  and  iu  1K<)G,  IsCjS,  and 
1875  visited  India  for  tiial  und  other  philan- 
throplo  purposes.  She  had  the  salijifaction  of 
seeing  many  of  her  ideas  embodied  in  legisU- 
tion  both  at  home  and  abroad.  (See  life  by 
J.  E.  Carpenter,  London,  1879.) 

Car-poc -ra-tas.  a  (Jnostic  teacher  from 
Alexandria,  who  flourisheti  in  the  first  decades 
of  the  2d  century.  His  followers,  the  Car- 
pocratians,  were  notorious  for  their  immoral 
life.  They  first  honored  with  pablic  cere- 
monies the  busts  of  thdr  heroes— the  begin- 
ning of  image  worship.  F.  H.  F. 

Oaxpaov  (karp  tsoO.  German  Frote.<«tant 
theologians  (originallv  from  S|Mun,  name  Oar- 
paaaaa).  1.  Jttiann'Banadiot,  b.  at  Rochlitx, 
16  m.  n.n.w.  of  Chemnitz.  June  29, 1007 ;  be- 
c^ime  pn^essorof  theology  at  Leipzig,  1648  ; 
d.  there.  Oct.  22,  1057.  He  founded  the  dis- 
cipline of  symbolics  through  his  p(»ihunioui* 
work  IxagtHie,  etc.  (introduction  to  the  symboli- 
cal Lutheran  books),  Lt  ipziir,  lOf',.').  2.  johaon 
Benedict,  sdh  nf  iircciilin^r  ;  b.  at  Lii[r/.ig, 
April  2  \,  10119  ;  became  professor  there  of  Oii- 
ental  languages,  106b  ;  of  theology,  1(>84  ;  d. 
there,  3Iarch  23,  1099,  He  was  tne  opponent 
of  the  Pietist.s  and  suppressed  Ihrir  Colleg^ 
philobiblica.  3.  8aau^  Banodict,  another 
son ;  b.  at  Leipcig,  Jan.  17,  1647 ;  became  > 
sacoeMorof  Bpoier.  as  chief  court  preacher,  at 
Dresden.  1603:  d.  there.  Aug.  81,  1707.  4. 
JohannOotUob,  son  of  pre<*ding  ;  b.  at  Dres- 
den, S<'pt  ;  became  professor  of  Ori- 
ental l  inuuiip's  at  ].ieip7lg.  1719  ;  superintend- 
i  etit  nl  Liltn'ck,  1730;  d.  there,  April  7,  17(57. 
I  He  was  the  roost  learned  theologian  of  the 
'BMM^  aad  wrote  agittaalBkliaid  SlmMand 
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Clericus  an  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Leij)/!.',  1714-21.  5.  Johann  Benedict, >rrjtnil- 
son  of  the  tirst  named  ;  b.  at  J-tipziir,  Slay  '20. 
ITU)  ;  bwAme  professor  of  Gnik  at  liclni- 
stedt,  1748 ;  altio  of  theology.  1748 ;  aLao  ab- 
bot of  KdnigslOtter,  17W ;  d.  tX  Hdowtodt, 
April  28.  1H03. 

Carroll,  John,  Roman  (JathoHc  ;  h.  At  Up- 
per Marlliorough,  Md.,  Jan.  8,  niW ;  ap 
pointed  vicar-gcneral,  1786  ;  biwhop  of  Balii- 
mort— the  first  It.  C.  bishop  iu  L.  8.  A.— 
1788 :  archbiibop.  1816 ;  d.  at  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Dec.  8. 1818. 

Oanon,  Alexander,  LL.D.  (Bacon  College, 
Ky.,  18—),  Irish  Baptist ;  b.  near  Stewarlft- 
town.  County  Tyrone,  1776  ;  d.  at  Belfast, 
Aug.  24, 184C  He  was  educated  at  Ghugoir  ; 
became  poator  of  (he  Prenbyterian  diurch  at 
Tobbermore,  near  Coleraine,  1786 ;  being  con- 
Tineed  of  tbe  scriptural  nesa  of  the  Congrega- 
tional form  of  church  jrofcmmcnt  he  left  Hie 
I'rehbvtcrlans  and  in  (he  same  phioe  started 
an  indepcncl 'lit  church  in  18(M.  For  10  years 
he  had  Id  im  acli  in  barns  and  in  tlio  open  air. 
licfi)ri-  n  V  liapcl  could  ln>  Imilt  liiin.  In  IHHO 
lie  h<  >  aiiH  ft  Baptixt,  wliilc  attempting  to  re- 
fute lI:il(i:iMc'8  new  view  of  Uiptism,  and  liia 
boolc,  liiptifrm :  lU  Motif  and  SfihjteU  (Edin- 
burgh. 1831),  in  a  Baptixt  classic.  He  was 
yftj  able  aod  learned  and  junUy  hooarad. 
(See  bis  life  bjr  O.  0.  Moon,  Loodoo,  18B1, 
and  Douglas.  London.  1884.  H!a  works  were 
published  in  6  vols..  Dublin.  1847-64.) 

Cantares,  William,  D.D.  (Kliidairgh, 
170i>),  Scotch  Presl^terian ;  b.  at  Catlicait, 
near  Glasgow,  Feb.  11, 1948 ;  d.  in  Rdinburgli. 
Dec  88,  1716.  He  studied  at  Kdiobttrgh. 
1888-69 ;  Hed  to  Holland  to  est  ape  peraecntloo 
as  a  stout  Presbyterb>n.  and  there  entered  the 
serrice  of  William  of  Orange,  whose  fortunes 
he  advanced  in  u  signal  niauner.  and  \v)iose> 
entire  confidence  lu'  enjoyed.  I'lider  Atine 
his  direct  political  infiuence  cra.s(  d,  liut  lie  U- 
came  princifial  of  llie  University  of  K<iinburgli. 
1703.  and  iu  tliin  new  sphere  ni.so  dislinguislied 
himself.  Ili.s  coreligionists'  ei^teem  was  shown 
by  his  four-times  election  to  tho  modefator- 
ahip^  1705.  1706.  1711,  1714.  As  a  man  of 
irouderfu]  shrewdness,  wisdom,  honesty,  bold- 
MM,  Mid  tact  ha  played  a  gnat  part  in  the 
ciTil  and  politieathMUiy  of  nw  country.  (See 
his  lifr  l>y  R.  H.  BtOiy,  London,  1874.) 

Cartesian  Philosophy.    See  Dks  Caktrs. 

Carthage,  an  ancient  Punic  city,  dcsfrnyrd 
by  thf  lioman.s  in  14<i  v.. v.,  ri^-i'si.ilili>lu'd  liy 
Augu.stus  in  2i)  h.c.  It  wn.s  the  caiiital  f.f  tlie 
province  of  "  Afrim,"  was  the  home  of  Ter- 
tullian,  the  first  Uieological  writer  of  the  Latin 
Chureb,  of  Cyprian,  tlie  bishop  of  tho  d^, 
who  was  martyred  tliere  (3J>8).  and  was  aev- 
enl  timea  the  rcsUmoe  of  Augnatiue.  Ib  the 
middle  of  the  Ath  century  it  became  the  Van- 
dal capital.  WAR  Rlormed  by  the  Greek  Brlisa- 
ii\is  in  and  entirely  destroved  bv  the 
.MohaniiuedanH  in  706.  '  F.  11.'  F. 

Car-tha'-si-ans,  a  monastic  order  founded 
hf  BruDO  in  1084,  deriving  its  nane  fnm  its 
ml  seat.  Chartreuse-  The  cfaaraateristfo  of 
the  order  may  hefouid  to  the  Ueaol  aechi* 


sion.  Bruno  built  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions  separate  cells,  occupied  at  tirst  by 
two,  and  lalpr  by  one  brother.  Here  tM 
iniiK  r  iu  urs  w(  rr  said,  the  food  of  each  pre- 
psred,  and  the  religious  life  chiefly  lived. 
Tho  seclosioo  of  the  monks  from  the  world 
and  its  cares  and  temptatioiM,  of  the  prato- 
Bors  from  tbe  lay  brethren,  of  tbe  order  from 
other  onlers,  of  the  individual  monk  from 
otherH,  Were  the  measures  taken  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  tlie  order  and  maintain  its  exi.Ht- 
ence.  And  they  liave  met  with  great  fiUeci  .ss. 
It  has  n-m.iined  more  incorrupt  and  unmodi- 
fied than  any  of  its  as-sociate  orders.  The  or- 
der began  early  to  spread.  In  1151  there  -were 
14  houses.  In  1170  the  order  was  taken  under 
the  special  protection  of  tho  pope.  About  1700 
then  wen  170  wtfahHahmwito.  It  stiU  exista. 

P.  H.  P. 

Cartaphilas.   Sec  Jew,  tuf,  "W.\>jnKiiiNn. 

Oartwrlght,  Thomaa,  Church  of  Kugland  ; 
b.  in  Ilertford.shire,  U86;  d.  at  Warwick. 
Dec.  27.  1603.  Ho  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  fellow  successivelv  of  8t.  John's 
(1560)  and  Trinity  (1062)  colleges,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  learning,  <  lonuence,  and  piety. 
From  1.'>6.'5  to  1567  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
ardibLshop  of  Armagh.  In  l.'jfill  he  bfcamc 
Lady  Margaret  profcsv>«or  of  di\  inity  a(.  ','ain- 
bridge,  but  next  year  was  tleprivtd  iu  ccn- 
sc(^uenee  of  alleged  "  impious  and  uiis(  ri|ilu- 
ral  '  inveighing  against  the  Anglican  i  ri  li  sias- 
lical  polity,  and  in  1571  he  was  tk  pi  iveil  iif  liis 
fellowship.  He  went  to  the  Continent,  returned 
after  a  year,  but  finding  that  his  outspoken 
sj-mijathy  with  the  Puntan  movement  only 
brought  him  into  trouble,  he  quitted  England 
in  1 573  and  did  not  return  until  1886.  From 
that  year  till  hts  death  he  was  master  of  the 
I^icestcr  Hospital  at  Warwick  (an  asylum 
for  12  poor  brothers  cM.ibhVhed  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  in  l.'iTl).  "  He  fncjut  nlly 
pr<'ached  in  the  Inwn  and  n<  i;j:htNirhn<id,  and 
is  hai<i  to  have  been  the  lirsl  auKnii;  the  clergy 
of  the  (  hurehof  Kiiglan<l  to  iulrcHiiu  e  extem- 
porary prayer  into  the  services.  .  .  .  [Hi.s] 
position  in  relation  to  the  religious  parlies  was 
in  some  mea.surc  that  of  an  eclectic.  .  .  .  [He 
argued]  that  admitted  abuses  in  the  church 
did  not  Juslifv  separation  from  its  commuU' 
ion.  .  .  .  Kaldnltonlathmtochurdidii* 
eiplhie  and  organiisatfon  was  essentblly  Pm- 
byterian,  and  this  in  direct  conjunction  with 
the  civil  power.  .  .  .  His  tem{K'raincnt  was 
imj)ulsi%e.  and  in  arirunieiit  he  was  often  i  ;ir 
rie<l  away  by  hi.s  iinpetiiasity."  One  of  liw 
writings,  A  iit/ii;//',  etc..  1572,  was  the  proxi- 
mal*? cau.se  of  Hooker's  Eefkxuuticul  I'tAitj/. 
(Cf.  sketch  by  J.  BaasMuUfnger  to  Ittephen, 
A"</<.  Hii/ff.,  s.v.) 

Oary,  Henry  Francis,  Church  of  Lii;.,'laud  ; 
b.  at  Gibraltar,  Dec.  (>.  177J  ;  d.  in  London, 
Aug.  14,  1844.  He  wa.s  educatcil  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxfonl  ;  bi came  vicar  of  Ablxit's 
Bromley,  Slaffordsliire,  1796  ;  in  addition,  of 
KingsbuiT.  Warwickshire,  1800 ;  a.Hsistant 
keeper  of  printed  books  in  (ho  Brituh  Mu> 
scum,  1896 ;  resigned,  1887.  His  fame  rests 
entirely  on  his  translation  of  Dante's  Ditint 
Comedy  (Ji^erno,  1806,  oompMcd  1814), 
which  nmana  the  atandavd. 
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CarvL  JoMph,  Ifonconformist ;  b.  in  Ix>n- 
don.  1808  :  educated  at  Oxford  ;  was  member 
of  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  ;  minis- 
ter in  LondoD  from  1645  till  death,  Uarcli  10, 
iVn-n,  mhhoagh  eieded,  lan.  He  is  fa- 
mouB  for  bia  Etponiion  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
London.  1948-66,  19  toIs.,  small  quarto ;  2d 
cd.,  l67ft-77,  2  vols.,  folio;  abridged  ed.by 
Berrie,  Edinburgh, 

Oe— ii  See  Las  Caras. 

Oaaaander,  Qeorfc  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at 
Pltthem,  near  Bragea.  Flanders.  Aug.  24, 
ir»i:{  ;  (1.  at  C.jlogno,  Fob.  8,  I5C6.  He  was 
educiiU'il  at  Lonvain  ;  IwHame  professor  of 
bellus-k  ttn>s  iit  Ikuiri  1-'>4I  ;  on  account  of 
his  ltt'f(>rm;ili.)n  Hympithus  compellol  to  re- 
M'l^n,  he  iravi  lli  il  aliout  iiiilil  1.">4S),  when  he 
took  up  pcrniiuiciit  rc-iiilcnce  at  ("aloijno.  He 
mailo  it  tlie  bosiness  of  his  life  to  bring  about 
a  union  bctwe«*n  Kotnan  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. He  wrote  much  upon  the  aabject. 
His  priacl|Ml  writing  is /Marf^etiA*  .  .  .  eon- 
mtltatio,  etc  (*'  A  Cootideratloa  of  the  Artklei 
In  Dispute  bet«reeii  OathoUee  and  Proteat» 
anta").  Cologne,  1564.  HIa  oollectad  iniifci» 
Opera  oiiiniii,  Paris.  1610,  folio,  were  promptly 
put  on  Ihe  Index.  Yet  the  only  concessions  be 
would  tniike  were  to  grant  thc'cup  to  the  l.iUy, 
and  the  validitr  of  Protestant  ordinulioii-s. 
(See  life  Tin  Lath]  tj  A.O.  Fkiederfeb,  Qot- 
tiugen,  185').) 

See  DocETiB. 

,  John,  contemponfj  of  An- 

Sustine,  wae  trained  in  the  monastldani  of 
yria  and  Egjpt.  He  wrote  hirKely  upon 
■MHiaitiGisiii  and  founded  two  monasteriee 
near  Marspillea.  Entangled  in  the  Pelagian 
controvfr>y,  he  advanced  the  views  uliidi 
were  subsei|uently  called  aemi-Peliii:iiini>!n. 
He  also  wrote  aiiainst  N'estorianiMii.  His 
dates  arc  uncertain,  but  he  was  b.  about  StiO  ; 
d.  about  44B.  F.U.  F. 


Oas-d-o-do'-«H|  — Anrelins,  a  Ro- 
man Htatesnmn  ana  amonic  ;  b.  atHcyllacium, 

in  BniKiiini,  alioiit  477;  d.  lK  twe«'n  5W)  and 
670.  II''  wivs  ill  the  s^Tvice  of  thi-  V.n^t  (rotldc 
kings  till  .">4(>,  when  he  witlidresv  tn  a  nimnLs- 
tery  ■which  he  had  foumled  in  Hnittium. 
Here  he  wrote  worlis  of  the  greati  st  value  to 
posterity.  The  moHt  important  are,  Kpittola- 
rum  fjori  Xlf.,  which  contains  the  decrees  of 
the  East  Gothio  kion,  and  a  church  history 
compiled  from  Socrates.  Soaomeoaa.  and  The- 
«dorat.  (See  his  collected  works  in  Migne, 
Pat.  Txa.  LXIX.-LXX.  :  condcmsed  Eng. 
trans,  of  his  f^ttfrn.  Oxford,  laSfi.  Life  by 
A.  Franz,  iireahiu,  16*72.)  F.  H.  F.  " 

Oaaeoek,  a  clerical  coat  reaching  to  the  feet. 
It  has  an  upriglit  collar.  In  tha  Church  of 
Bone  Otat  wotn  by  the  prleate  ie  black,  by 
the  bishope  purple,  by  tlie  canliuals  sciirkt, 
an<l  by  the  popes  wliitf.  Iti  the  Church  of 
England  the  cnLir  fur  nil  i.lirrr  order'*  of  clt  rgy 
is  black,  but  lnshi>]xs  on  state  u<'ca.'*inns  often 
wear  purple.  It  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
broad  called  a  circUue.  The  bishop's 
apron  in  the  Attglteaa  Clwudi  h  wal^y  a  ihort 
cassock. 

See  Ixma. 


OaatelL  HiIbwM,  P.P.  (Cambridge,  1661). 
b.  at  Taolow,  Cambridgeshire.  16U6  ;  d.  at 
Higham  Qobiun,  Bedfordjihire.  1685.  1  le  wm 
educated  at  Cantbridge;  "aaaiatcd  '  Walton 
on  his  Poljfglot  (16ST).  oootribntlng  the  editions 
of  the  Samaritan,  8/riac.  Arable,  and  Ethiopia 
yeraions,  and  otherfunacknowledged)  portions, 
an(i  spendinsr  much  money  on  it  ;  brought 
out  in  10*30,  2  vols.,  folio — at  the  exiH  tise  in 
time  of  at  least  18  years  of  ^rratuitous  labor, 
and  in  money  of  t'I2,(XK)  Ix-sidrs  incurring  a 
debt  of  IlHoii  liis  fiiuious  /,,\ri.;,n  Ileptnglot' 
ton,  J/fdntirinn,  i'/iaUlaicuin,  i^j/ruicHm,  ikimO' 
ritunnm,  ^€Hfiu/pieum,  Arabicum.dJi^unctim, 
et  Ptrmum  ttpamtim.  Ruined  in  fortune, 
in  health,  and  almost  blind,  the  pow  man  had 
aonia  eomoiation  in  the  enthoslaatlc  reoeptioft 
of  hli  iffwk  by  foreign  acbolars.  His  lexicos 
was  specially  prepared  for  Walton's  Patg^ai, 
and  is  usually  sold  with  it.  In  1666  he  be- 
came chaplain  in-ordinary  to  the  kirur  ;  in  16W 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge;  F.R.S.,  lfi74  ;  was 
successively  vicar  of  UatHeld  Beverell,  of 
Wodeham  Walter,  aid  of  Higham  Ckibloa. 

OastelUo  (Oastalion,  Oastallo  originally 
OhitaiUon),  Sobastian,  Protestant ;  b.  at  Bt. 
M  irtin  du-FrcHne,  near  Gcnevn.  l.')!"*  ;  d,  at 
H:k.si  I.  !)(•<•,  29,  1563.  He  wjw  prolic  ieiit  in 
Greek  ami  Hebrew,  and  on  Calvin's  recom- 
mendation IxH'ame  rector  of  llu;  (}<'nevan 
school,  1.541  ;  went  to  Basel  in  con.s<'(itu'nce  of 
hi.s  di<Ment  from  (^alvin's  views  on  predestina- 
tion, l.')44  ;  IxK^me  professor  of  Qrwk  there, 
1552.  His  famous  I^tin  version  of  the  Bible 
was  published  at  Basel.  1551,  and  his  French 
version,  18S5.  (See  life  bf  Mihir.  Baael.  1888, 
and  by  Broussoux.  1867.  Cf.  Sdhaff,  Creedo, 
i..  47')  sqq.) 

Oas'-tor  and  Por-loz,  the  twin  tiuiui  of 
Jupiter,  who  presided  over  the  destiniea  of 
sailors.  Henco  they  were  often  figured  on 
d^sa'  prows  in  classic  days,  and  also  were  the 
nama  of  ahiiNi,  ai  in  Poiu'a  case.  Acta  zzviil. 
11* 

Oasuiatry  is  that  department  of  ethics  which 
treat.s  of  ca.sea  of  con.science,  e!*|H'riiiily  the 
jK-rplexing  questions  which  arise  from  iip{>ar- 
ently  condicling  duties,  tiomo  have  denied 
the  Use  or  propriety  of  any  such  science. 
They  say  that  in  true  Ghriatian  cthicH  princlp 
pies' of  life  are  set  forth,  not  rules  for  indl* 
▼idual  caaea.  and  thai  there  is  nothing  Uka 
oamistry  in  the  man!  teadiing  of  CbViit  aad 
hiaapoatlea.  If  a  man's  ultimate  aim  beta 
do  the  will  of  Glod,  this  aim  will  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  clear  up  all  special  perplexilioa 
a8  they  arise.  Thisopmion  is  a  natural  revul- 
sion from  tli<;  form  which  the  system  a.ssumed 
in  the  liomun  Church,  w  Iscre  the  multitude  of 
distinctions  thai  wen-  raised,  and  the  endleaa 
efforta  made  in  all  cases  to  determine  what 
waa  mortal  and  what  was  venial  sin.  led  M. 
Ije  Fiore,  the  preceptor  of  Louis  XIII..  to  call 
it  "the  art  of  quibbling  with  God."  Thte 
sjilea  of  la^ng  down  rules  for  every  indi- 
vidnkl  action,  and  lettling  every  question  by 
authority,  was  carried  to  the  fuflhebt  extreme 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  whose  endeavor  to  Jua- 
tify  immoral  actions  by  stihtle  quirks  caUad 
forth  the  immorUl  satire  of  Pascal. 
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Mil,  itmustbeailmilti'il  that  while bellevei^ 
under  a  law  of  liberty,  yet  in  every  man's 
life  there- will  at  times  be  cases  In  which  the 
path  of  dutj  la  not  entirelf  olenr,  aod  some 

Kidaooe  IhiDi  the  belter  infonned  is  mxkmsly 
iked  for.  Henoe  amoog  the  Reformed  there 
have  been  Tolumhiaas  writings  on  the  nub- 
jrct,  such  iif^  of  Ptrkins  (IWItii.  Ann  sius 
(HW(>),  and  Osiiindcr  (U\>H.)),  on  the  t  oniiii«  t:t. 
and  Bishop«  Hall  anfl  Sanderson,  nnd  Jeremy 
Ttivloran  l  Richard  Baxter,  in  Enjiland.  The 
onfv  'work  on  the  subject  which  has  had  ii 
■wide  circulation  in  America  m  a  sensible  and 
scriptural  volume  entitled  Caset  of  Consrifnre 
Annrtrtd,  by  two  Diaseotiog  ministers,  Sam- 
uel Pike  ma  Seuuel  HaywMd.  fltst  imued  in 
Britain  a  oentory  ago,  and  last  reprinted  in 
{•hfladelphia  (185t»).  with  a  preface  bv  Dr.  H. 
A.  Boardman.  T.  W.  C. 

Casus  Reservatl.   Sec  Kkhkhvkd  C'ahks. 
ClatalM|lllflU(from  "  against,"  "  baptize"), 
those  wlw  oppose  baptism,  espedaUiy  ttiat  of 
Infants. 

Oatacombs,  subterranean  burlalplaeca, 
found  in  many  )>laceii.  the  most  impurtunt 
belnff  subjacent  to  portions  of  the  city  and 
environs  of  Rome.  The  Roman  catacombs, 
to  which  this  article  will  beocmfined,  are  com- 
posed of  many  lone;  nenow  galleries,  exca- 
Tated  in  the  granutaT  tufk  composing  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  the  soil,  intersecting  each 
other  at  various  angles,  and  extended  in  all 
direitioiis  without  an\'  a.sci  rt.iiiiahli'  phui  till 
tln  v  fiirin  a  vast  series  of  lubyrinlhs,  ThehC 
pa'.lerii  s  are  often  arranged  in  several  stories, 
once  us  many  as  seven,  one  alK)ve  nuolher, 
connected  by  stairways.  Numerous  small 
apartments  open  out  of  them,  and  they  fre- 
jqpiently  OOme  to  an  abrupt  end.  They  are 
genenulf  ezoeedinely  dark,  light  being  ad- 
mitted ooIt  acnntfly  bj  alr  sbafts,  or  light 
•Mrtnnaabofe.  Swies  of  iooibs  ifpuenttar 
derigned  as  chap^  are  also  common.  All 
these  feature?*  reappear  in  other  catncondw,  as 
those  at  Napk-s,  where  the  main  diJTercnee  is 
the  tn^ater  roominess  of  the  corridors,  and 
those  Ht  Syracuse,  which  have,  however,  a 
more  reL'uiar  plan,  and  piculiar  circular 
chambers,  not  found  at  Home.  In  the  C4ita- 
combs  of  Alexandria,  Eirypt,  the  recesses  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead  arc  perpendicular  to 
0ie  direction  of  the  galleries. 

BnroiiY.— It  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that 
the  cataoombs  are  excavated  In  «  pecolbr  por- 
tion of  the  soil,  used  ncitlier  for  building 
stone,  nor  as  a  source  of  sand,  that  they  were 
excnvale<l  for  tlie  express  purpose  for  which 
they  were  us*'d.  It  was  not  necitssary.  as  has 
been  thought,  that  they  should  be  prepared 
or  use<!  in  H<'<Tet.  since  the  Christians  were 

Srotri  tc.  j  by  km  in  the  riirht  of  Imryine  their 
ead,  and  hud  also  all  the  rights  iu  their  burial 
societies  which  were  granted  to  Roman  soci- 
eties of  the  same  kind.  The  cataeomba  were 
openly  prepared,  ornamented  with  some  de- 
gree of  richness,  and  their  entranoea  were 
prohoblr  well  known  totbeanthorltiesatleast. 
Later  they  were  used  in  times  of  persecution 
as  places  of  refupe,  and  from  these  times  dates 
the  prepaniliiin  of  secret  passaL'es  into  the 
aand-pils,  from  which  the  persecuted  might 


eeciipe  into  the  world  beyond.  The  cata- 
combs were  bepun  in  the  2d  century;  thdr 
disuse  followed  upon  Uie  recognition  of  Os^' 
tianity  by  the  Edict  of  Milan  in  812.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  IHh  century  they  were  no 
longer  employed  as  places  of  6urie:.  In  the 
SJ  century  there  wen^  already  2.5  large  under- 
grouml  cemeteries  at  Hinur.  Mo^t  of  the 
bishops  Were  buried  here  m  bile  thi^  eeiiuteries 
were  in  use.  Melchiades  luinir  the  last.  Fa- 
bian (C;{H)  Ixgun  the  construction  of  small 
oratnrii  s  f<»r  public  worship.  In  257  Valerian 
forbjule  the  use  of  the  cemeteriis,  and  though 
Gallieiius  restored  tliem  to  their  owners,  sllil, 
fear  of  loss  led  the  Christians  to  begin  the 
process  of  concealing  them  by  closing  pa.«sages 


aod  particular  ty  entrances.  After  the 
of  Hwo  nIaoM  of  burial  in  connection  with 
the  chunaiM  tbore  ground  were  preferred, 
but  the  oTd  cemeteries  received  an  accession 
of  ri^irard  from  the  increasinp  tendency  to 
worslii])  the  martvrs.  Dama-sus  (H(K(-S4)  re- 
stored and  b'.-autitie<l  them.  They  then  be- 
came popular  a.s  places  of  worship,  esiiccially 
upon  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  the 
martyrs.  For  a  time  the  rich  snuj^lit  to  obtain 
places  of  btirial  near  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
and  foiaoret  excavated  such  places,  whidi 
they  sold  at  good  prices.  After  426  this  close 
of  men  diiqn^ean.  During  the  barbarian 
invasioni  the  cataeomba  were  desecrated  \fj 
violence.  After  this  period  some  attention 
was  paid  to  their  preservation,  but  regard  for 
them  steadily  decrea.sed  till  after  the  removal 
of  the  principal  relics  of  martyrs  (which  Leo 
IV.  had  carrii'd  away  in  wa^ron  loads).  v.hen 
the  existence  of  mo-st  of  them  wa.s  forgotten, 
and  remained  unknown  till  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  1578  by  workmen  searching  for 
sand.  From  that  lime  to  the  present  they 
have  been  an  object  of  interest  to  ail  studeole 
of  the  early  ehurdi,  and  numcrotts  treatlsea 
have  been  written  upon  them. 

3I1NOR  PAHTicrLARS.— The  galleries  were 
much  alike,  pcnerally  narrow,  3  or  4  feet  in 
width,  and  thickly  covered  willi  places  of  inter- 
ment arrangefl  upon  tlu  ir  walls  like  the  berths 
of  a  ship.  Five,  six.  t<r  even  twehi;  lanifcs 
of  ktciiU,  as  the  burial  niclii  s  are  (  ailed, 
are  above  one  another.  The  I'leuli  are  purallel 
with  tlie  length  of  the  ^lery,  and  of  the  size 
necessary  forthereoeption  of  one  body,  though 
a  few  are  found  to  accommodate  two  or  more. 
The  bodtae  were  wnqpped  In  linen  doiba,  and 
some  times  embalmed.  The  loeukuyrtm  dosed 
with  great  oare,  a  slab  of  marble  or  three  tiles 
being  employed  for  the  purjiose,  and  the  inter- 
stices were  made  fa.st  with  cem(  nt.  Epitaphs 
were  enpraved  or  pninteil  upon  these  slalw. 
Emhleni-s  like  theduv  i-.  the  am  linr,  the  olive 
branch,  or  the  monopram  of  Christ,  are  com- 
m(m.  The  "  table-tond>"  was  formed  by  dig- 
ging a  place  larger  than  an  ordinary  /'wrz/v.*, 
ancTtben  hoUowmg  out  a  coffin-like  rc-cess  iu 
its  floor,  to  be  covered  by  a  slab  or  table.  If 
tlie  reocae  i^ve  ttue  cover  was  arched,  the 
t<»nb  Ihm  made  was  called  an  artMeHtm. 
Doors  led  frwn  the  galleries  into  family  vaults, 
or  aihieula.  They  were  small  apwtments, 
seldom  more  than  13  feet  square,  generally 
with  areheil  ceiliiiirs,  furnished  with  an  archcfl 
or  tsblc-tomb  upon  each  side.    Tiiey  were 
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Senemlly  richly  ornamented.  The  natnral 
i-Hireto  be  buriixl  with  kindml.  tir  ni'ar  the 

rvp  of  some  martvr  caused  thc-if  totnlw  to 
inv.i  Ud  hy  loculi  of  a  later  origin,  wliich 
Wi  Vi'  sntnctinics  made  in  tlic  walls  nlrt-ady  or- 
namc'Dted  with  frcwocs.  lu  Hiicli  family  vaults 
scrvii  i  s  wore  held  upon  tlio  annivcrsaricfl  of 
Ihe  <leath  of  friends,  aud  the  cueharkt  was 
celeUnitcd  upon  the  altar  furoiahed  bjr  the 
table-tombs.  Baptisms  were  partormedTluTc, 
as  la  proved  by  the  baptiiterfe>k  whidb  are  still 
f  jaaa.  fiut  though  mnall  chapeb  of  aeveral 
apartmentfl  connertrd  8o  &^  to  form  a  possible 
place  of  worship  are  found,  it  i»  evident  from 
tlic.ir  size  llmt  no  ronsidcraljle  body  of  people 
coulil  ever  have  w<)r>hipi>e<l  in  tlie  cUaonmlN. 
Indwl,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrivr  u'.  i  (>iii[)!i  tL' 
certainty  wlutber  the  places  so  dr»>ij;iiat<'-d 
vrerc  ever  truly  cliap<  ls. 

CuKiflTiAN  "Aht.— The  catacombs  are  full 
of  the  remains  of  Cbrlltlut  art.  and  though 
many  of  the  f  rcscoes  are  so  affected  bv  lat«r 
restoration  aa  to  present  great  difflcaftles  to 
the  DtiideDt  of  their  ancient  coadftioo,  still, 
valuable  hhits  as  to  early  Thrlstian  oonoep- 
tions  are  yet  to  bo  hiwi.  Frescoed  ceilings 
abow  a  centre-piece,  such  as  the  Good  Hhep- 
herd,  or  a  view  of  some  group,  or  Orpheus 
and  his  lyre,  surrounded  by  lundscjipc'S  and 
Scripture  scenes,  sucli  as  Davi  l  wiili  liis  hiinir. 
]VIrH«i3  brinL,'lng  water  out  of  the  rock,  Noah 
an.l  the  dove,  the  three  children  in  the  fur- 
nace, Abraham's  sacrifice,  etc.  Of  S'.  T. 
scenes  the  mast  common  are  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
the  paralytic  carrying  hie  bed,  etc.  Scenes 
from  the  cruciflzfoa  are  never  found.  Tlie 
drawing  of  the  pictures  It  rude  in  the  extreme. 
Blnee  the  freacocs  have  all  been  more  or  less 
affected  by  restoration,  more  inlerest  attaches 
to  the  8y"ml)ol*.  The  nionot^rani  of  Christ 
(q.v.)  is  'found  from  to  4')\.  T\w  (Ish  is 
ComiUiui,  <kDi)tin!^  the  inranuilc  ^Vnrd,  since 
fish  was  iho  jirinrij)al  nie.u  food  of  tlie  ancient 
world.  The  fish  is  combined  with  other  sym- 
bols, and  a  fish  with  a  basket  of  liread  or  wine 
upon  its  back  denoted  tht;  ,s;»crament.  The 
dove  with  the  olive  branch  is  a  symbol  of  (he 
eaJojrnwDt  of  etenal  felldlj.  Lamps,  scales, 
houses,  shtpi,  and  other  qrmbots  la  great  num- 
ber are  to  be  found.  The  best  wons  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  catacombs  are  by  J.  IT.  I*arker,  T/w 
Ardur^iioqy  of  Rdiiu',  London,  1H74-77.  9  vols.  ; 
and  by  Northcote  nrul  Browrdow,  Itnnn  Sotter- 
rinrfi.  London,  WO  ;  2d  cd.,  18T».  2  vols.; 
<  f..  fiir  [M, pillar  work.  W.  II.  Wilhrow,  T/u: 
Catac-viuM     liomf,  J.,ondon,  1888.  P.  11.  P, 

Oataphrygians.   See  MoNTANiim. 

Catechetical  Schools,  Catechetlcs,  Oate- 
chisms,  and  OaiaohnnMne.  The  necessity  of 
caieclictical  instruction  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  Chrtatian  religion.  The  apostles  were 
oommanded  to  disciple  all  nations,  and  then 
lo  liantize  thein,  an  i  this  dis(  ip!ln;.j.  since  a 
dLiciple  is  a  bclii  v  i  r,  and  a  believer  must  kjiow 
what  and  upon  wh  im  li  ■  hi  li;  \  r-;,  is  essen- 
tially a  proces-s  of  teai  hitii;.  .\r(  onlin^'ly  we 
find  that  the  earliest  (  hri-tian  doruinnit  out- 
side the  N.  T.,  the  so-called  Tc.irhin.;  of  t/tc 
TtCtln;  ApottliM,  is  a  svstcni  of  duties  which 

are  to  be  taught  to  candidates  before  baptiun. 


i.e.,  substantially  a  catechism.    As  th«>  Chriv 
tian  Church  emi  rtrcs  int.i  the  liuhl  of  history 
after  tho  apostolic  pcrlKil,  we  linil  at  once  a 
regular  and  st)mewhat  formal  system  of  cate- 
chetical instriiciinn.    By  the  tim«;  of  Tertullian 
the  name  "  uitcchu mens"  appears  us  the  desig- 
nation of  a  distinct  cla-ss  in  the  Chri>itiuu  <  >  m 
munity.    In  Origen's  day  there  wen-  tlitfereat 
classes  of  catechumens,  the  more  advanced  of 
which  were  admitted  to  bear  the  sermon  in 
the  regttUur  church  services.  When,  Anally, 
bv  the  recognitkm  of  the  chaidi  by  the' em- 
pire, the  sermon  was  thrown  open  to  all 
comers,  the  catechnmenate  was  developed  into 
a  long  e  itirse  of  instruction  with  different 
gnwies.    It  l)c  '_'an  with  a  ceremony  of  mark- 
i  inir  with  tiie  cru-s  and  llie  liiyiiig  on  <if  liaiids, 
ami  llie      rnii.ssion  to  the  cateciiuiiieu  ti>ca!l 
hims(  If  a  ('hri.«tian.    At  the  same  time  an  ad- 
dress waj»  made  setting  forth  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  ttingdom  of  God  through  tlic  ages, 
and  introducing  the  further  study  of  thcCilris- 
tlan  system.    In  a  short  time  the  catechumen 
wss  admitted  to  th*  aeoond  stcn.  He  waa 
now  spe(  ially  and  technlcalty  catfed  a  *'  eate^ 
chumen,"  and  liad  the  right  and  duty  of  at- 
tending the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  whence 
his  doiL'uatiiin  as  a  "  hearer."    lie  also  re- 
mained to  tlie  prayer  w  liicli  wasofTered  for  the 
eat:'ciuirni  ns.  and  hence  received  a  tliird  iiaiiio 
"  genutU'Cteiis."    In  this  stage  of  jirogress 
various  forms  of  instruetion  were  given,  but 
the  general  purpose  was  to  introdticc  the  cate- 
chumen OS  ftilly  as  po^iblc  to  the  common 
life  of  the  church.    A  third  stage  intensified 
all  these  efforts  and  added  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  doctrines  and  duties.  The 
catechumen  was  then  ready  for  baptism. 
This  generally  took  place  at  Easter,  and  was 
preceded  by  a  period  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
The  catechumen  must  himself  freely  ai)i)iy  for 
baptism,  his  name  was  tiien  incorpfirnled  in 
the  li'-ts  (if  the  church,  and  he  mu^t  hims^'lf 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  as  well 
as  give  in  his  free  a4lherence  to  the  obligations 
of  the  gospel  at  his  baptism.    The  jK'riod  of 
the  catechnmenate  waa  then  closed. 

When  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens 
was  all  completed,  it  hail  embraced  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  connected  to^,  the  Apostlca' 
Creed,  andthe"mystcrirs,^'orfliesBcnments, 
and  those  topics  which  were  not  openly  treated 
in  sermons  (.see  art.  Anr.v.vr  bisrrPi.iNA). 
The  riirislian  thenry  of  murals,  l)a>-<sl  upon 
the  double  law  of  the  giw]ic!-i,  was  al<i)  taught. 
This  general  form  cduiiinH  d  liil  '.he  Itth  cen- 
tury. But  new  and  f  vreit^n  inlluences  had 
already  begun  to  replace  tlie  old  instruction. 
The  groat  missionary  advance  of  the  church 
had  nearly  ceased,  and  infant  baptism  had  al- 
most entirely  supplanted  adult.  The  coofefi- 
sionalhadaJno  come  in.  and  hence  the  clement 
of  law  was  added  to  fmmar  hutmctlaa  and 
it  was  now  based  upon  the  decalogoa.  In 
this  form  it  came  down  to  the  Reformation, 
and  when  the  era  of  modem  "  catochiems" 
began  with  that  of  Luther  (1529).  he  naturally 
treated  the  Ten  rommamlmeiits,  the  ("ree(f, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  aud  the  Sacraments,  as  the 
toj>ies  proper  to  such  a  work.  There  had 
bts  u  catechisms  in  the  period  inimwiiuti  ly 
preceding  Uw  UeformaUou,  as  that  of  tiie  Bo- 
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hemlan  Brethren ;  butbeidnning  with  Lother'i 
agrpat  number  was  put  forth  by  all  parties. 
The  Geneva  Cutechiftm  of  Cnlvin  apjKurwl  in 
1586.  the  Ileiclt'llxTL'  in  TUv  UL'iii- 

ninw  of  the  Enfilish  <at(>(  hi><ni  d.Ui'  from  l.MO. 
Tim  CHtcchifltn  of  Mogilaa  in  the  Grifk  Cburds 
wiw  prepared  ia  l'A'2,  tlmt  of  tlie  Council 
of  Trent  in  1566  (Eng.  truns.  by  Douovan, 
Dublin,  1829).  The  Bociuians  publiHbetl  one 
In  1574.  Tho  Zurich  belongs  to  the  year 
1680.;  and  the  greatcBt  of  the  catechiams,  tho 
LHrnr  and  Mnrter  of  the  Wentminater  As. 
mmhtf.  wen  fevpand  ia  1M7.  TJie  filiortcr 
Oateeliiem,  after  a  reriew  of  tiie  entire  Held 
of  theofoey,  takes  up  sucwssively  the  Ten 
Oommandmonta,  Uiu  Sacraments*  and  the 
Lord's  I'rayrr,  thoa  substantially  nailllaining 
the  ancient  selection  of  topics. 

Catechetics  is  the  science  of  the  inslructiuu 
of  ciindidHles  for  membership  in  the  C  hrUtian 
Church.  The  Catcclietical  Schools  were 
schools,  like  that  at  AJcxandria,  which  were 
founded  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens, 
but  which  Mtmetimea  dsTetoped  into  theologi- 
cal Inititiitiaiia.  F.  H.F. 

Ca-te^Mi  «  eonimcntary  upon  a  book  of 
ScriptaM  cumpoeed  of  aelectiona  from  Tarious 
authoca.  Tine  work  of  biblical  interptetation 
whidi  began  in  tbe  Eastern  Church  with 
Origen  was  carried  on  by  bis  succesfiors,  till  in 
the  otli  century  it  attained  its  summit,  the 
Wentern  Church  having  mcantiine  hu<i  Ikt 
Ambrose,  Augiistine,  and  .lerdmc,  who  had 
achkni  no  insi'^niticunt  contrilnitioii  lo  the  ricli 
materials  coltectnl.  '1  lii.s  iniiU  riul  liiid  now 
to  be  brought  togetlicr.  abridgcil.  and  ar- 
ranged, and  this  was  done  under  tho  titles  of 
eoitomea,  or  gloeua,  and  later  eaUiur.  Cassi- 
ooonia  Is  named  as  the  flnt  compiler  of  a 
ealmo,  but  was  not  atrlct^  ao,  ainoo  lie  did 
sot  gtve  hia  Bouroea,  and  revleod  his  materials. 
Usiuuly  in  tlie  true  catena,  tbe  quntatiooa  arc 
made  without  change,  and  are  arranged  one 
nflcr  another  in  order,  the  text  l»eing  printed 
in  the  margin,  and  the  name  of  each  author 
(.'iv<n  in  its  plac^.  The  making  of  citteuce  con- 
tiuueil  till  on  into  the  KUli  century,  and  hince 
that  time  similar  collections  have  often  been 
made.  Tim  signitlcuuce  of  tJicse  early  cutenm 
Uoa  in  the  fact  tiait  they  have  preserv<-<l  to  us 
many  extracts  from  authors  which  have  other- 
wise been  entirely  lust.  With  all  the  various 
inaoenraciea  which  exist,  miscitation  of  aamM, 
debolifiB  oondition  of  tbe  teits,  etc.,  the 
eateaa  are  most  valuable  as  throwing  light 
upon  tho  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Cbmvh.  Till  y  arc  still  but  partially  exploited 
and  will  repay  further  study.  Tl»e  literature  w 
well  given  in'  UenOg'S  JMmeyelopddie ,  vol. 

i?.,  p.  4r.if.  F.  II.  P. 

Ctath'-a-rL  a  sect  of  many  branches,  widely 
cUCBded  in  Boathecn  Europe  during  the  mid- 
dle ag«a.  It  had  Ha  origin  among  the  Slave, 
and  a  bishopric  Is  mentioned  as  existing  in 
Macedonia  in  the  18th  century.  The  Rngo- 
miles  (q.v.)  were  a  sect  of  the  ( "lUlian.  Anumg 
their  earliiwt  wtits  was  Dalmalia,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  eenturj-  these  regions, 
including  Hulgaria,  were  dotted  over  with 
Cathari.  Their  do<"trine  was  early  trans- 
plaoted  by  travelliiig  mrrchanta  into  Italy, 


where  tho  aadent  traditions  of  Kanichclsm 

may  have  helped  it  to  gain  a  footing.  It  was 
disc-overt d  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Turin 
a'uHil  tlie  yi  ur  lOiW),  and  several  of  its  adht  r- 
eiils  were  burned.  In  tho  following  century 
there  were  many  cliurclu  s  of  Calhari,  whicli 
were  governed  by  bishops,  ami  which  wt  re  f-o 
favored  by  political  ct  inplicalious  that  lluy 
were  long  able  to  bid  detlancc  to  tbe  ccdesl- 
astlcal  authorities.  They  continued  to  main- 
tain tliemselves  till  the  14tli  century,  after 
which  they  disappear. 

The  moat  numeious  body  of  Cathari  was 
found  fai  flonthem  France,  where  they  were 
called  Albigcnscs  from  the  town  of  Alblga.  or 
popularly  lion»  Ifummet  (good  men).  They 
were  also  found  in  other  ports  of  Fnincc.  ana 
in  the  ni  ightoriug  countn<>s,  but  in  the  region 
altout  T.iutouse  they  wi  re  nio^-t  numt  rous. 
Tiiey  seem  t;)  have  c  ime  fn)m  Italy  alnrnt  the 
l)eginning  of  the  11th  ct  nlur}'.  Their  large 
following,  which  sulwtantially  embraced  the 
entire  population,  was  no  doubt  due  t^  tbe 
fact  that  the  church,  having  forgotten  its  teach- 
ing ofllce,  liad  left  the  people  spiritually  desti- 
tute. Haay  efforts  wen  made  to  subdue 
them.  Bernard  ofClalrrauz  travelled  through 
their  country,  attempting  lo  convert  them,  in 
1147.  In  1165  a  di-sputc  was  publicly  held 
Ixtwcen  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Catliaii 
near  Albi;^a,  but  thou<;h  Ihi  ir  d(<(.  trine  v  as 
condemned,  the  Albigc  n^es  tlu  uiM  Ivis  were 
permitted  to  depart  iii  |M'acTi.  Then,  more 
elaborate  ellorts  for  their  ctmversion  wire 
made.  In  117d  a  pajial  legato  was  sent  to 
preach  to  them,  but  in  vain.  In  1180  the 
Cistercians  were  called  into  the  wprk,  and  for 
a  long  time  were  engaged  In  their  fhiftleaa 
attempts.  Among  tii&  amlitaBta  waa  Dciik 
inic  (q.v.X  whose  weH-nieant  efforts  were  as 
fruitless  as  the  rest.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
13(h  ('cutury  the  princes  an  well  as  tlie  com- 
mon jK  ople  of  SiiuUi  France  were  almost  to  a 
man  in  the  Cathari  (  lumh.  Then  came  In- 
nocent III.  to  the  papal  throne  (lliiS).  Vigor- 
ous measures  were  at  once  set  in  oi>enition. 
Iliiymond  of  Toulouscj,  who  took  the  part  of 
his*  subjects,  was  cxoonununicated  in  1207. 
In  1208,  in  cousequsnoe  of  the  assasslBatloii 
of  his  legate,  the  pope  prockimed  a  craMds 
against  the  heretics.  A  pitiless  war  of  cxinp- 
mination  followed.  The  IngulBitioin  ^.T.) 
was  brought  in  to  help.  In  lf44  the  givatest 
part  of  the  survivors  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  Monts^gur.  After  a  bold  defence 
this  was  taken  by  stonii,  and  more  than  200 
of  the  "  perfect"  Were  l  urned  alive.  But  in 
the  Urst  lialf  of  the  l  lth  emtur}-  there  were 
still  traces  of  the  sect  in  France.  In  Germany 
thcv  had  perished  about  a  ccnturv  earlier. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Cathari  fioar  a  strong 
rcsemblaDOe  lO  Onostici&m  (q.v.)  and  are 
founded  upon  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of 
phvsical  and  moral  evU.  There  is  an  evil  as 
well  as  a  good  principle  in  the  universe,  which 
in  the  most  strenuous  form  of  tho  doctrine  Is 
n"presented  a.s  being  as  a^soVite  a-s  the  good 
principle.  Tlie  workl  and  tlie  human  IxmIv 
are  the  work  of  this  evil  principle,  which  is 
identified  with  the  (Jod  <tf  tin;  .lews.  The  bad 
Ood  having  s<Hluceii  -n\i]s  in  luaveu  to  sin  and 
havioj(  shut  them  up  hi  material  bodies,  tbe 
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Ctod  Imw  tiMllj  determtned  to  come  to 
relief.   To  this  end  he  lias  hent  his  Son 


neir 

Jttm.  The  tody  of  Jesus  was  a  mere  appear- 
•aoe»  and  so  wera  liii  minclet  and  all  that  he 
MciiMd  to  do  upon  lite  eartti.  Mmrj  hemlf 
had  onljr  en  appeKot  bodj.  Jcsiu  reveals  (o 
men  their  true  condition.' and  xalvntion  is  by 
thU  Icnowlodgi  Since  many  have  <lieil  wiili- 
.out  the  necexsary  knovvlcdsf.  their  soiilx  arc 
causi'd  In  |):i.<s  thTOiii;li  a  series  of  Ixxlics  till 
(hey  attain  it.  Another  form  of  tlie  (hu'lrine 
tatiicht  that  titere  was  but  one  God.  and  thai 
he  was  the  Creator  of  inultiT.  But  an  evil 
spirit,  originally  Kood,  the  God  of  the  Jewi«, 
formnl  thinpt  ns  they  are.  This  form  of  ilie 
doetrinc  subsiitutfd'  tradodaiilam  for  the 
Uaaanigratioa  of  aoula. 

In  Am  ethical  portlam  of  their  svstem.  and 
in  their  customs,  all  partiea  of  the  Catliuri 
agreed.  8ln  vran  pleasure  in  the  created,  Uie 
worli  of  llie  e.il  s]>irir.  Hmn-  niorlal  sins 
are  :  The  puvs*  s.-inn  d!'  i.iilhiy  wealth,  associ- 
otion  witli  our  fi  llou -iiv.  ii,  fulsi  hi]<i  1,  war,  tiio 
liillin;;  of  auiiuiils,  the  u.-h-  of  animal  fi>od.  rx- 
ccptiu-;  tish.  Vpon  renunciation  of  the;  world, 
the  Ix  iiever  was  rect  ivinl  into  thechurch,  com 
posed  of  the  "  ptTfcet,"  un<l  wa.s  li«i)tize<l 
ivUh  the  Holj^  QhoHt.  The  life  of  the  perfect 
waa  80  exacting  in  its  requirements  that  but 
few embraoed  u.  The  numerous  "  believers" 
were  content  to  remain  upon  a  lower  pluoe, 
and  to  acek  admitlanc:e  to  the  full  privileges 
of  the  cJiurch  in  time  of  sickness  or  danger. 
Tlieir  forms  of  wursliip  were  slniple,  their 
officers  only  bishops  ami  deacons.  They  held 
frequent  synods.  (See  3Iaithind,  ISrtSiy  «tf 
tiu  Mlrigtnau,  etc..  Loodon«  1882.) 

F.  H,F. 

Oathnine,  8t~  in  Greek  '.Aftnaff.ifxrd  ("  the 
ever  j>ure").  a  fduiou.s  saint  of  Alexandria, 
revered  in  both  the  Greek  and  LatiiK  lmn  lies. 
She  converted  ti  number  of  lieatlien  philoso- 
phers,  and  thoui?h  condemned  to  iimnnliate 
death,  they  met  it  ^o^'fuUy.  She  convertetl 
al.<K>  the  empress  (wife  of  Maximin),  with  her 
caard  of  iMO  soldiers.  She  was  finally  be- 
oeaded  bendf  aftermany  miraculous  deliver- 
ancas,  the  most  famooa  of  which  gave  rise  to 
the  oame  of  St.  Catherine's  wheel;  for  H  h 
relatitl  that  when  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
four  wheels  carrj'iiiR  sharp  spikes,  an  anfrel 
broke  the  coriK  which  liound  the  wIhh  Is  to- 
eether  and  also  thos*-  which  bound  her.  Her 
day  is,  ^renerally  s|H'aking,  Nov.  but  March 
5  is  iu  some  places  observed  in  her  honor. 

F.  H.  F. 

Oatlmllia  «f  Siana,  b.  at  Siena.  1347  ;  d. 
In  Rome,  April  29.  liM).  The  dauirhter  of  a 
dyer.  .Jaeomo  Renincas.i,  she  refused  to  betroth 
hersi'If  accordin:^  to  her  parents'  di  sire.s,  and 
sou<;htnt  the  au'e  of  IT)  adniitliinre  in  the  peni- 
tents of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  Her  fame 
for  austerities  became  very  preat.  Ijater  she 
engaged  ia  works  of  mercy  abroad,  especiullr 
in  tune  of  a  grvM.  plague  (1874).  She  hail 
also  raaaarkable  vistoos,  and  reoelved  the  stif; 
mata  of  the  Saviour**  wonods.  though  in- 
vMblf  .  In  her  bnt  yean  slie  appeared  a»  a 
peooemaker  between  oontendiog  pri  nces.  (See 
her  Iif<!  hr  J.  B.  Botler,  Loidon.  1H79  ;  8d 
ed.,  F.  H.  F. 


Cathedra,  Cathedral,  the  official  seat  of  a 

bishop,  and  the  church  where  that  seat  is  lo- 
cated. Tlie  bishop  usually  established  his  seal- 
in  the  principal  ciiy,  where  the  temporal  an* 
thoritr  of  like  rank  was  to  to  ftmnd,  bnt  the 

catheara  might  migrate  with  the  necessities  of 
the  situation.  In  its  ori$;inaI  idea  the  cnthe- 
ilnd  h.'iil  u  niission.iry  puri>ose.  The  church 
which  wd-s  the  ceninr  of  mi.>-sionary  activity 
for  a  larpe  tract  of  country  became  its  cathe- 
dral. Worcester  and  Canterbury  in  £nglund 
are  examples  of  this  devdopment.  F.H.F. 

Catholic  (iinireriKit),  the  word  is  used  in 
this8cn.se  in  the  phra.sc  in  ti>c  Apostles'  Creed, 
'•  The  holy  Catholic  Church." 

OathoUo  ApostoUo  Ohnroh,  a  rdi^us  de- 
nomtnatltm  ftninded  in  London  tn  1881,  as  th* 

result  of  alleged  revelations  of  God  ihrou^ 
inspired  prophets.  In  1830  a  phenomenon 
similar  to  the  "  [<)ii<4iits"  of  the  I'rimitlve 
Church  occurred  in  dilTerent  j>art.s  of  Scotland 
and  in  L(jndon,  amons  devout  Presbvterians 
and  Church  of  Kugland  memlters.  ildward 
Irving  (17U2-1h;M,  see  art.)  bi-licved  it  to  bo 
Kupermitural,  and  he  and  his  followers  He  pa* 
rated  from  their  respective  denominatioiw 
(lim).  Out  of  this  body  tiw  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Chureh  was  formed.  It  has  prophets, 
angels  (pastors  or  bishops),  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, and  originally  13  apostles,  but  they 
are  all  dcatl  and  have  no  successors.  Its  lit- 
urgy is  the  most  cUlKirate  of  the  kind  known, 
and  is  composwl  of  jxirlions  of  the  Greek  anil 
Anglican.  The  cticharist  is  the  centre  of  their 
worship.  The  doctrine  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  is  strongly  cmphtLsized.  They  are 
Protestants  ana  churiu:terized  t>y  intelligence 
and  piety.  The  movement  Ix-gan  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  many  of  its  upholders  were  weal- 
thy ;  a  beautiful  and  costly  church  was  built 
in  London  ;  converts  were  gathered  through- 
out £uglaad  and  Soetland,  Northern  uer> 
many,  SwitieriaBd,  aud  Amerioa ;  but  now  it 
U  in  a  stale  of  ooUanie.  (9a*  Sdiaff,  OmAi, 
i.,  »05-15.) 

Catholic  (or  United)  Oopta^  those  Copts 
who  acknowledge  the  {Mpol  supremacy,  bee 

Com. 

CSathoIio  Bmanoipation  Act,  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  April  IS.  ltjS»,  r«movias 
the  political  disabUlUes  of  Roman  Oatbolica. 

Catholic  (»//»«■  IV /•sfi/)  Bpistles,  u  name  given 
to  5  of  the  la.st  7  epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, becau.se  they  are  addrcjwt-d  to  Chrii^tiaus 
in  general  and  not  to  any  particular  church. 
They  are  characteristic  of  their  authors  and 
full  of  instruction.  Jam(>s  is  strongly  etiiical, 
1  and  2  Peter  are  hopeful  an<l  oonfortilig, 
.John  is  full  of  love,  and  Juda  eameit  and 

inonilory.  T.  W.  C. 

CatholicoB,  the  title  (1)  of  a  si  cular  officer 
wlio  hail  cliarLM'  of  certain  nioney.s  ;  (2)  of  an 
et  <  l<  si:Lsti(  III  ntfucr  who  w.xs  nuttordinate  to 
the  patriarch,  but  had  mctropolitaas  under 
him. 

OatHak  as  used  in  Scripture,  denotes  not 
only  neat  cattle,  as  buffaloes  and  nxcn,  and 

sinidl  cattle,  n.H  Rhe«'p  and  groats,  but  rdl  the 
tame  quadrupeds  employed  by  maukiad  for 
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(I  >iiii  stic  purposes,  surli  as  hor»c«,  ramels, 
iiiiil  U.-V-.IS  iCii  M  xiii.  '2.  Num.  \\.  lU,  .louiih  iv, 
11).  The  lioly  land  wlli  di^tiiij^uished  for  it.s 
ricli  pastures  uiul  ubuiuiuiu-i-  of  cutllc.  and 
mutiy  of  its  eminfrnt  iiu'ii  wi-rt'  oci  upiid  as 
slicpuerds  or  henismcn.  Mosra  teudiil  a  lloi-k 
in  Midian  (£3C.  iii.  1),  Saul  tipiieara  tint  in 
Itiator/  as  seeking  his  fallier's  usees  <1  8sm. 
Ix.  8},  David  was  taken  "  from  tha  ahcmfdds" 
(Pk  IzixvllL  7^  aad  Amos  was  ''^amoog 
the  IwidiiMn  of  IVkua*'  (Amos  L  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

OamJier  or  OavalUar  (ka-va-lc-u),  Jesn, 
the  brUUaDt  leudi-r  of  thu  CumiKanls  ;  b.  at 
Ribaute,  Laoguedoc.  Frsucc.  Nov.  28,  1081  ; 
d.  at  Chdsea,  London,  England,  May  17, 
1740.  Secretly  educated  as  a  T*rotestant.  he 
e»pouseti  that  cauw  at  the  outbreak  of  their 
insurrection  in  the  Cevennc  s,  I7(»2,  and  wni« 
wonderfully  sncreHnfuI,  unlil  mar  Xaees, 
April  1(1,  17<>4.  lie  was  rrusliinirly  d«'fented. 
He  ■"'a-'  in  tlie  militiirv  service  of  tlie  Duke  of 
S.is  fiy.  ITii  l-O'.i  ;  livfil  in  the  French  colony  at 
Portarlington,  Ireland,  170ft-2T  ;  cnmetoKng- 
lund,  and  was  made  brlffadler-jreneral,  1735  : 
lieutenant-governor  of  Jm9y,  1788 ;  major- 
general.  1788. 

Cave,  WillUm,  D.D.  (Camhrid^e,  1(572; 
Oxford,  ItJHl).  Church  of  Knijlaud  ;  b.  at 
Pi<-kwell.  Leiit»t<  rshire,  Dec.  !10,  1637 ;  d.  at 
Windsor,  Aui;.  4,  1718.  E<lucated  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  beirunie  vicav  OC  Ifllington.  16d3  ;  of 
Isleworth.  1680;  canon  of  Windsor.  1684. 
His  fame  reals  on  his  historical  works,  more 
oonpvdwndvo  than  critical,  espprlally  hhi 
Ptimitive  Chrt$tianiti/,  London.  1G72.  and 
B^tariu  literariit,  1B8H-9H,  2  partB  ;  bested. 
Waterluud,  Oxfonl,  174(>-4a,  a  vols. 

Oaadda.   Sec  Cr.\d. 

Ooell,  BlelMtd,  Churdi  of  England ;  b.  In 
London.  Nov.  8.  1748;  d.  at  Belle  Voe. 

HrtmpAtcad,  Aug.  15,  IHIO.  He  wa«  his  par- 
ents' youngest  child,  and  his  mother  was 
over  50  years  old  when  she  Iwire  hiin.  After 
a  godless  anil  protiiirate  youth  lu'  was  cou- 
verted,  1772  ;  entered  Oxford,  177'.1,  and  in 
1776  wjLS  ordained  a  deacon.  From  1780  to 
bis  dealli  he  was  rector  of  St.  .Tohn'.s  Chapel. 
Bedford  Kow.  London.  He  wits  the  leading 
evangelical  divine  of  his  day  and  exerted  ex- 
traordinary influence.  He  had  an  original 
mind,  dignffled  caniagc.  and  Impreadve  de- 
Hveiy.  His  collected  works  were  pnbUalied 
with  bis  life,  London,  1811,  4  yoh^  and  bnve 
been  repcatedlv  letMlntad,  &Vir  York, 
1845.  8  vols. 

Oaema.  See  Cmcvak. 

Codar,  a  ( >  nc-lxraring,  cvcrgroon-tree, 
gn  uih  <  elcbniitMl  in  S<Tipture  xcii.  12, 
I  iv.  l6,  Cant.  iv.  11).  It  is  tall  and  beautiful  ; 
the  gum  that  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  cones 
is  b^Uamic  ;  the  wootl  is  very  durable,  and 
being  hard  takes  a  high  polish  and  Ls  suitable 
for  carving.  It  onoe  covered  the  sloixis  of 
Lebanon,  out  now  there  remain  only  11 
giove^  containing  in  all  several  thousand 
tmea.  T,  W.  C. 

OsiTHsr  (m^.je-a),  Dom  B4mw.  Soman 
OHIiolSe:  b. at Bar^o-Dac. nnar  Arii.  1888 ; 


j  enteriHl  the  Bcnetlictinc  order.  nOo  ;  !m  came  , 
i  titular  prior  of  Flavignv,  mar  Niuics'  :  d. 
;  lliiTc,  Nov.  17,  17(51.  iJis  ^rcat  v  ork  is  his 
general  historv  of  e<'ele«ia8ti<-al  literature 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
toire  giwraUs  dra  autemn  murti  4t  MoMa^ 
tique).  Pans,  1729-88,  88  VOb. ;  n.  e.»  Fwla. 
1858-65,  14  vols. 

Oslano.  See  TnoMAH  of  Cslako. 
Oel'-es-tine,  name  of  several  popes.  1. 
Pope  Sept.  422  till  July  28,  482.  A  Roman 
by  birth ,  he  concerned  bunBetf  In  extending  the 
power  of  the  Iloman  primacy.  A  contest  in 
the  African  Church  gave  him  welcome  op- 
portuidty  to  fkvor  the  transfer  of  all  mater 
causes  to  Romeaa  an  appellate  court ;  out  the 
resistance  of  the  African  bishops  renderetl 
the  effort  unsucccwsful.  lie  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  the  Nestorian  controv(  rsy.  Cyril, 
who  wished  his  intbience.  had  llattered  him 
Into  an  approval  of  the  Alexandrian  doctrine, 
wliirh  Wiis  .siucessfid  at  the  final  deci.sion. 
lie  had  evi  ri  di  ])osi  d  Ncstorius  at  a  Rvno<l  iu 
480.  2.  (Guide  dl  Oastollo)  poix*  Sept.  26, 
1148.  till  JIarch  8,  1144.  8.  (Jacinto  Bobo) 
pope  March  90. 1191,  till  Jan.  8. 1 198.  Tlic  first 
of  the  Orsini  to  bo  made  pope.  He  crowned 
TTcnrv  VL  of  Gkrmany  empoor  after  long  dc< 
lay.  but  attbsequcntly  ezcotnmunicated  blm 
for  keeping  Richard  of  England  a  captive. 
In  1193  he  ccnflrmed  the  order  of  Teutonic 
Knii^hts.  4.  (Clodfrey  Castiglionl  of  BSilan) 
popeOct.  26  till  N'ov  17,  1241.  5.  After  the 
death  of  Nicholas  there  wits  a  vacancy  in 
the  papiu'yof  2  years  and  m<intliH.  Finally, 
upon  .July  '),  12'J4.  the  cardinals  succeeded  lu 
electing  an  aged  and  famous  monk,  Pietro  dl 
Mnnrone,  b.  1215,  who  had  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity,  and  was  the  fountwr  of  a  religious 
order  (see  CKLEanxES).  He  was  meagrely 
«fdncnted  and  whoUr  luAt  for  the  office,  but 
he  reabted  the  call  In  vato.  After  bearing 
the  burdens  of  the  papacv  for  5  months,  he 
abdicated  (Dec.  13,  12S14),'  and  retired  to  hia 
cell  ;  but  he  was  pulle<l  out  of  it  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  his  .successor,  who  thought  it  8uf(  r  to 
have  him  (uider  Ub  powcr,  Middied  in  prison, 
i  May  19.  12i>0.  P.  H.  F. 

Oeleatlnes.  an  order  of  monks,  with  the 

r«t  n<  rii(  tine  rnle  modified  by  the  addition  of 
certain  austi  riiii  s,  foundwl  by  l*ietro  di  Mur- 
ronein  ami  named  after  he  had  ascended 
the  p  tjiai  ihroiii-  a-s  (  V-lestine  V.  by  his  naTue. 
Ill  Celcstitii-'s  own  life  tin-re  were  'M\  mnna-- 
teries  of  this  order,  and  after  his  death.  Ix  ing 
favonxl  by  thepopcs,  it  spread  rapidly  through 
Italy,  GcmuHiy,  Flandeia,  and  France  :  but 
at  present  there  evrvlveo  only  a  small  number 

in  Italy.  F.  H.  F. 

j     OelesUus.    See  CcEi.Esxirs. 

Oslibacy.  the  state  of  virginity,  came  at  att 
early  periixl  to  Ik?  n'gardetl  in  "the  crhurcli  as 
highly  hononiliie.  With  the  increaiti;  of  ten 
dcncifs  towaril  a.<ceticism,  not  always  uneon- 
tamiinil'-d  with  latent  duali.'vni,  the  marriage 
of  ecclesiastics  Ix'gan  to  be  looked  upon  with 
disfavor.  Still,  in  the  early  church  Ihens  was 
no  requirement  of  celiliacy.  Novatus,  a  pres- 
byter, and  Qyprian,  a  bishop,  both  of  the  8d 
oentuiy,  were  marrlBd.  Caii7Mrtom(4lb  on* 
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tnry)  opptwcs  enforced  celihacy.  Yet  the  wc- 
omi  m<trria>;o  of  fltTgymeu  U-f^an  to  hv  looked 
upoD  with  dii>upproval  in  Ihe  2d  and  t^d  cen- 
turies. The  MontaniBts  forbade  remarriage, 
and  Tcrtuliiun  look  their  side  with  character- 
iatic  vehemence.  EHorta  were  made  at  the 
Oottocil  of  Nice  (325)  to  praeofeftdecne  com- 
muiding  celibacy,  but  it  was  oppowd  suooeat- 
fally  by  P&pbautitu,  himself  umnuried,  aod 
U  was  provided  tiiai  «aij  tlum»  who  w«ra  un* 
married  at  ordination  shoold  alMt^  fton 
marriage.  In  the  Greek  Church,  tho  require- 
ment of  celibacy  hsw  gone  hut  little  further  to 
this  day.  Tho  Truihin  Council  (6»2)  enpoine<i 
oilibacy  on  bishops,  but  |X"rmittHl  marriage  tt» 
presbyters  and  deacons.  In  Uussia  marriage  Is 
required  of  a  priest  before  ordination,  but  a 
bishop  must  he  a  celibate,  and  he  i^i  hence 
generally  taken  from  the  monks,  who  are 
colibalea.  Even  in  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
Churcli  now  united  with  liomc,  the  priests 
aie  permitted  to  oomtintie  iu  marriage. 

In  Ihe  Ckardi  of  Boma  tlia  drift  began  to 
set  early  toward  an  eoforoed  odibacy,  and  it 
has  been  allowed  to  ^tun  entire  control  of  the 
churcli.  Pope  Siriciu.s  (38.1)  styled  marrbge 
an  "  obtccena  cin>idiUix."  For  centuries  the 
contest  for  and  again.st  celibacy  continued. 
The  iiriL  st.><  iicirrici  in  largo  numbers.  Where 
this  was  prevented,  gnfot  crimes  were  coni- 
moD.  Leo  IX.  suspendcil  married  prieiils 
&0naU  spiritual  functions,  and  others  after 
him.  TiM  gnat  promoter  of  sacerdotal  celi- 
feacar  was  the  monk  Uildebrand  (1078-85).  who 
•al  It  before  him  as  his  great  task  to  put  down 
tbo  twin  wile  of  aimonr  and  nianiife  aaioog 
priests.  Id  Milan  ana  in  Gemanr  marriaoe 
was  t>ie  rule  among  the  priests.  The  struggle 
was  intense,  but  having  got  the  civil  authori- 
ties up^n  hid  side,  he  w^is  able  to  carry  out  hi.i 

SlsDS.  In  a  council  JicUl  at  Home  in  1074  he. 
ecrei  il  tli.i!.  no  <'crli-si:Lstic  could  be  a  married 
man,  and  that  every  layman  who  received  tho 
sacrament  at  the  Iiands  of  a  married  priest 
should  he  excommunicated,  and  every  Buch 
priest  deposed,  llildubrand  had  a  high  am- 
bition for  tlie  church*  and  he  perceived  that 
tba  best  means  to  attach  the  pniaata  whh  un- 
wavering loyalty  to  tlie  ohuraliaa  an  institu- 
tion, was  to  deprive  them  of  thoae  family  ties 
which  slreui^lhen  the  attachment  to  home  and 
Couutrv  .  as  \v;i.s  afterward  argueil  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  "freut.  Tnis  council,  before  wliich  the 
question  was  brought  by  tho  Protestant  rcjec 
tiou  of  cchb.u'v,  but  n;')  ]r-,s  by  the  pdlLions 
of  h)yal  Catholicj*.  refused  to  yiel<l  unylliing, 
and  erecte<l  what  had  before  l>een  univer.sally 
adtnowledged  a  rule  of  discipline,  into  an 
■rtide  of  wtih.  The  agitation  hns  not  yet 
oeaaad  even  among  Bomaik  CathoUci,  while 
tho  stringent  regulations  made  from  tioie  to 
time  to  prevent  ooncuUnage  and  unehaatto 
among  priests  show  that  the  evils  of  whieh 
Protestants  have  complained,  have  notceas<'d. 
In  all  the  Protestant  churches,  enforced  celi- 
bacv  is  rejected  as  contrary  to  llie  Word  of  1«lk1 
zad  immoral.  (See  Lea,'  tkict:i-dotal  (JciiiHicu, 
FhiladBlpbia,1867|ddfld..l884.)  F.H.F. 

Cell,  (1)  iu  classical  usage  a  cave  where 
provision  of  some  sortie  kept;  (2)  then  a 
mU  dwelUag  $^/utiimaii  ijt)  in  CairistJan 


usage  a  chapel  erected  over  a  tomb  ;  (4)  a 
room  in  a  nionii«l<;ry  ;  and  Oually,  {')}  auiuuua- 
tic  dwellin^r  i  iiht  r  of  :i  .single  monk  or  of  a 
community,  subordinate  to  an  abbey,  com- 
pelled to  pay  tithes  to  it,  and  topwaant  themr 
selves  there  at  stated  times. 

Oellerarins  or  Oellarins,  the  monastic  ofl* 
cer  who  had  charge  of  the  secular  affairs. 

CMIitoa  or  JaehoiitoiS  (1) »  class  of  monks 
between  hermits  and  ooBnoUtas,  who  lived  in 

cells  in  the  nci^hlmrhood  of  the  monastery 

and  were  under  its  control,  while  the  herndts 

were  independent,  and  the  cteoobitcs  livi-d  in 
the  morukstery.    (2)  3Iembcra  of  the  Alcjuan 

order  iq.  v_). 

Oelo-Syxia.   See  Ccbix>-8tria. 

Oelsns,  a  Platonic  phfloHophcr,  the  oldest 
literary  opponent  of  Christianity.  Unfortu- 
nately hi.'»  hook.  Tfif  True  Pinri/uriif  (\.D.  177), 
is  lost,  but  from  the  copious  extracts  given  by 
Origen.  who  replie<i  to  it,  it  has  been  skilfully 
restored  l)y  Keitn.  1H73.  and  Aabk  {BkMr$ 
df*  perteeutiirnf,  Paris,  1878). 

Celtic  Church.  The  beginnings  of  the 
cliKn  li  ill  liiitidn  are  lost  in  ilu- <-li,-njrrly  of 
tiio  most  reiiiolt;  pa^t.  Bede  hjus  an  account 
of  a  letter  from  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  to 
Eleutherius,  bisliop  of  Kouie  (177-93),  toking 
for  Christian  instruction.  But  this  is  a  Ro- 
man tradition  of  the  6th  century,  having  iio 
solid  foundation.  Christinuity  lame  to  Ikitaiu 
as  it  spnad  to  all  other  lauds,  through  the 
•etbra  mtensl  of  Christians  iu  their  niiow> 
men.  nnd  waa  ptoniotod  liiy  the  interoouiae  of 
oommeroe.  By  the  time  of  the  persecutions 
under  Diocletian  certain  tokens  of  the  exist- 
ence of  churclics  in  Britain  are  to  bi;  found. 
The  tradition  of  the  martyrdom  of  Allian  in 
Verulain  and  of  two  otlicrs  is  trustworthy. 
No  liglit  is  shed  U[Hjn  the  condition  of  tho 
I  British  Church  by  tlie.s«  events.  It  is  not  till 
{  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  that  we  tiud 
much  reliable  information  as  to  its  coudttiou. 
But  then  it  was  .saittered  along  the  great  mili- 
tary roads,  and  had  its  bishops,  who  met  in 
council  with  others  of  the  West  at  Aries  (814). 
at  Sardica  (SM^  «nd  at  Ariminam  (859). 

Tho  inner  life  of  tho  dinrdi  in  this  period 
remains  unknown  to  us.  The  Arian  heresy 
is  .said  to  have  made  irruptions  into  it.  but  the 
rhetoric  of  the  accounts  and  the  c.\pr<>ss  testi- 
mony of  Hilary  and  Atlmiia.>ius  to  the  con- 
trary render  the  story  inijirobaljU'.  The  lirst 
half  of  the  4th  century  sti'ms  to  have  been  tho 
most  nourishing  period  of  tho  church.  Later, 
Pelagianism  is  suid  to  have  come  iu,  and  the 
Britons  la  diittress  are  said  to  have  applied  to 
Oaul  for  help,  which  rcqmnded  by  sending 
Gormanus  ud  Lnpua,  who  held  dispututioos 
Md ooomMred  tho  hereby.  But,  if  uuho  iss 
germ  oi  truth  In  this  statement,  the  defidls 
are  wholly  covered  up  by  the  mass  of  tradi* 
ticm  which  h:is  tillisi  the  accounts  with  all 
sorts  of  miracles.  From  tins  tunc  on,  nothing 
is  known  of  the  cliurch  till  lh(!  lM't,nnniug  of 
the  tilh  cenluiy. 

The  intru<luction  of  Clirislianity  into  Ireland 
is  ascribctl  by  some  to  ('elestine  (423-32),  who 
is  said  to  have  sent  Palladius  to  Ireland.  But 
the  mora  icItaUo  tnditfcm  reftes  the  ooiiTer<r 
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ikm  of  that  land  to  Patrick  (q.x.).  In  tbb 
«arlr  time  Chiistlanfty  is  fouDa  also  fa  sfrath- 

crn  Hoolland. 

The  viclory  of  Arthur  ovi  r  liie  Saxons  nt 
Bath  (.■>!») I  pnv(!  thcliriiKh  Churcli  thf  uppor- 
tiinily  (if  ri'Ufvving  it.s  activity.  The  stimu- 
lating cauMO  may  have  becu  some  iullucneo  t\- 
erted  by  the  Church  of  Gaul,  and  tratiitiun 
aoggeatis  as  much.  The  scut  of  the  church 
was  now  Wales,  whither  the  Britons  had  lx>rn 
driven  back  by  the  invaders.  Four  bishoprics 
an  foond  hem  Bangor.  Llandaff ,  St.  Aaajth, 
and  St  DftTid.  Tlw  aaoM  aystem  of  dinrch 
xoTcramcnt  prevailed  hero  elsewhere  in 
Christendom— the  territorial  cpiscopncy.  The 
conventual  system  was  hi^^hly  dcvelopeil.  A 
famous  monastery  was  Qlustonhur)-  in  tSomer- 
wt.  Another  was  IJunj^or,  near  the  niwicrn 
Chester,  which  in  thi;  year  rm  numbcrutl  2101) 
monks.  In  an  engageniuut  \vith  tliu  8axous 
later,  1200  monks  were  slain.  Anchoriles 
were  also  held  in  great  honor.  Tlie  great 
event  uf  thin  period  waa  tlie  oon|^erence  with 
the  Human  miMsiOBBiy,  AlUMtfaie,  in  the  year 
008.  It  took  plaoe  upon  taa  trartem  borders 
of Ihe  Baion  MngdoniB.  BevmBiltbliUibops 
met  Aagoathie.  The  three  points  in  dispute 
were  the  celebration  of  Easter,  baptism,  and 
eommODmisfiioniiry  ■  fT(<ri<<  nmnnj;  the  heathen. 
The  conference  mijjlit  Imvc  resulted  in  a  prnc- 
licnl  union  between  tlie  ((mrches,  had  it  not 
lH.t'n  for  the  haufrhtiness  of  the  Itomnn.  "Willi 
the  subsequent  jiro;.;ref!8  of  the  Saxon  arms  the 
Britinh  were  driven  farth(  r  and  farther  back, 
till  flnallr.  in  777.  ttie  luHt  station  la  Bovth 
Wales  had  conformwl  to  Itome. 

Meantime  the  ScottiHli  Church  in  Ireland 
and  ScoUand  had  had  a  briiUant  hiatory. 
TMb  waa  more  of  a  miafllonary  dtvrch  than 
theolben.  Tradition  aeema  to  Indicate  that 
the  brbh  Church  after  the  death  of  Patrick 
had  fallen  into  dj'cny.  and  tliat  it  was  revived 
bv  efTortH  havinii  their  orijjin  in  Wales.  Fin- 
nlan  is  said  to  have  jx  rformctl  this  Work,  and 
to  have  founde<l  a  niomustery  in  Meath  which 
had  litXHl  monks.  This  whs  the  centre  from 
which  numbers  of  missionaries  went  out  into 
all  Ireland,  founding  many  monasteries,  of 
which  the  moat  fiunous  waa  that  at  Bennchar 
fBMIgOl)^  founded  In  558.  This  monastery 
Mcame  the  aooroe  of  nlaalonaiy  kkbofen  for 
the  Sooitlah.  and  btv  the  OoBtfaiental  mb- 
sions.  The  great  irmk  of  theae  Inatltuttana 
was.  however,  done  In  Ireland  Itself,  which 
they  converted  to  Christiiuiity,  miuI  to  wlii(  h 
tliey  pave  the  choice  fntit.s  <if  a  liiptier  eultnre. 
Efforts  were  made  hy  Ttonie  to  win  the  chiireh 
over  to  the  Uitnian  usages,  and  though  in  re- 
spect to  the  celebration  of  Ea.Hter  thev  yieldi-d 
aootit  703,  they  kept  their  custom  of  baptising 
without  the  use  of  oil,  their  ordination  by  a 
ringle  bishop,  and  Uidr  dukal  marriage.  At 
the  beginning  of  theMl  CMItury,  the  invasions 
of  the  Daoea  drove  nuuiy  <tf  the  Irlah  to  the 
OontlneDt, 

In  668  Oolumba  with  12  companions  came 
from  the  Irish  Bangor  to  Scotland  for  mis- 
sionary purposes,  anil  wiiH  iis>i::tii  d  to  the 
laland  of^IIiT  or  lonu,  Avlu  re  he  estalilisheil  u 
jnonastery  which  was  to  Ik-  the  /joverning 
monastery  for  all  the  missions  that  might  be 
eetahliihed  among  the  PIcta.  TUa  fonn  of 


ocderinHcal  organization  waa  maintained, 

and  tiie  church  remained  a  monastic  churdi 

for  150  years,  tlie  monks  going  out  and  cstab- 
lishinfrsuch  eeiilre.s  of  work  all  over  the  land. 
The  most  inii><"irt!int  acrvice  rendered  by  these 
monks  wfiM  in  tiie  intr<xluction  of  Chrl'^tianity 
into  NorthuniVria.  The  heir  to  the  throne, 
Oawald,  had  escaped  to  Hi  at  a  time  of  per- 
sonal danger,  and  had  there  learned  what 
Christianity  was,  and  had  accepter]  ir.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne  in  684.  he  dLtermlned 
to  intreduoa  Chxietiaalty  among  his  people. 
Hmw  had  been  eome  work  already  done  fa 
the  realm,  and  the  Mahopric  of  York  had  been 
established  under  Eadwin  in  627.  But  inh- 
wquent  events  had  compelled  the  bishop  to 
flee,  and  tlie  work  had  to  lie  iM  giia  a^n. 
Oswiild  wilt  to  Hi,  and  after  oi.e  niishionary 
had  HM't  -Nviih  failure,  Ai<liiii  as  sent  out  in 
684.  who  lK'c;im<!  the  hurei  '-sful  nii^.sioniir}"  of 
the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  in  all  missionary  history.   Re  humbly 

ftnt  his  episcopal  residence  at  distant  Lindia- 
ame.  from  which  he  travelled  all  through  tbn 
land,  and  sained  the  hmuta  of  all  the  people 
by  hla  muNMah  devotfon  to  them.  TTnoerUi 
succeasora  the  church  continued  to  flourish, 
till  in  664  a  disputation  was  hold,  and  the  C^- 
licChurrh  wa.s  perxuaded  to  accrpt  the  cus- 
toms of  Home  upon  the  jmints  in  contest  l»e- 
tween  the  two  parties.  P'rom  this  titiie  the 
w'pnratt!  hi>(lory  of  the  Celtic  CInireli  in  this 
region  c^ses.  Troubles  over  the  same  ipiex- 
tions  arose  even  in  the  mother  monaster)'  at 
Hi.  The  king  of  the  Piets  went  over  to  the 
Roman  side  in  710.  This  made  an  end  to  the 
primacy  of  Hi  in  the  Plct  country.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Danea  In  7M  Hi  waa'eipoaed 
to  thefr  altacin,  and  fa  808  the  monaatefy  wiM 
burned.  Thou^  afterward  restored,  the  seat 
of  eoclealastlcal  government  was  finally  re- 
movefl  to  Dunkeld. 

The  jx-rifxl  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century 
is  the  perioil  of  the  deeline  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  As.'ter,  liishop  of  8t.  Diivid,  jiut 
himself  iin<i<T  the  protection  of  Alfred  tlio 
Great,  but  this  only  served  to  open  wide  the 
door  to  the  influence  of  Home.  In  1172  Ukj 
Welah  Church  was  reformed  upon  the  model 
of  Rome.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  Col- 
deea  anMand.  who  have  been  the  object*  of 
nmeh  mMOMion.  They  have  heen  made  m 
weapon  of  Froteatant  and  ftedbrfterian  po- 
lemics. They  have  been  supposed  to  have 
pr<  served  in  one  corner  of  the  world  tlie  j>u- 
rily  of  ijriniitive  Christianity  without  aduiix- 
ture  of  the  traditions  of  l{omc.  But  such 
elm's  not  se<-m  to  have  Ix-en  the  case.  The 
name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  must  mean 
simply  friends  or  womhipjx'rR  of  God.  It  waa 
never  applied  to  the  old  Scottish  Church,  hut 
first  to  certain  anchoritea  after  the  expalaion 
of  the nenks  of  H  i  in  71 7.  They  lived  moally 
in  monasteries  like  other  monks,  from  Whom 
they  did  not  greatly  differ,  except  that  their 
rule  waa  lesa  stringent  in  certain  particulariL 
Bide  by  side  with  these  were  secular  deigj-- 
men.  They  liiid  |x'culiar  canons,  and  were 
IKTmitted  to  have  w  ives.  lu  the  13th  century 
the  name  is  used  of  many  diilCKnt  claWB,  fa 
both  a  good  and  bad  sense. 
Theaubjecttaiof  theOeUk  Ghnrohfalni 
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kuKl  to  Rome  was  a  nadiMl  prooees,  but  was 
■oeompUaJied  Dually  in  conMquence  of  tbc  de- 
oHoe  CH  the  cliurch  and  the  evident  need  of  re- 
form. I^nfnae,  Ckvgocr  VII..  ind  Anaelm 
all  took  put  iB  tiM  woA,  mod  in  IIM  tlie 
country  wai  divided  liilo  4  Udiaprici.  In 
Scotland  theanlmlliidontoltoRie  eune  under 
the  government  of  David,  1184-JS8.  The  hhh- 
opric  of  Olaseow  w»w»  founded,  and  9  diocott-g 
MtnblMied.  By  l:i:>J  Rome  'was  triumphant, 
•od  tile  Culdt  ts  were  then  regarded  as  her- 
cticfi. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  Celtic  Church 
was  its  close  cx)nne<;tion  with  the  national  or- 

r cation  into  chins,  etc.  Thua  the  life  of 
church  penetriited  more  thoroughlj  the 
cnitin  public  lif^  IttMbeen  nnuidi-nooMl 
qneition  whellier  thii  clinidi  bnd  tfw  S  mdM 
of  the  datgy.  The  met  number  of  Mahope 
mid  to  have  been  ordained  by  Patrick  seema 
to  imjily  that  (hey  were  fcnrcely  more  than 
presbyters.  Some  faetn  as  to  Patrick's  own 
course  scorn  to  favor  tliis  vi<  w,  but  he  himH<  lf 
cerlainlv  exercised  episcopal  functions.  Elm" 
where  the  traces  of  the  ftdl  episcojial  system 
are  undeniable.  The  doctrine  of  the  Celtic 
Church  was  a  aimpie  Chriatianitv,  derived 
from  and  nourlahen  upon  the  Bible,  which 
«a  objeel  of  qiedal  study  among  them. 
Ther  eoem  lo  have  pt— amed  no  translation  of 


fhe  SOflMulW  into  a  CMHe  language.  (Sec 
Klllen.  Haddan,  and  Stubba,  CouneiU,  Ox 
ford,  1860 ;  Bkene.  Celtie  Seotland,  Edinburgh. 
1H76-80.  3  vols  .  Hriirht.  Knrly  fSnalM  Church 
Histtinf,  Oxford,  1H78  •  Warren,  Liturgy  and 
Hitual  of  the  Keltic.  Churrh.  Oxfoni,  1881; 
Kbys,  C^Uie  Britain,  London.  1862.) 

F.  H.  r. 
Bee  DnuiDisiL 
OeoMtMdee.    See  Bobu&i  CATAOMmv 
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ir,  a  vemel  in  which  fire  and  incense 
were  carried  in  Hebrew  worahip.  It  was 
usually  made  of  copper  (Num.  zvL  88),  hut 
that  tised  on  the  day  of  Atonement  was  of 

pure  gold  (1  Kings  vii.  50,  Heb.  Ix.  4).  Uaa- 
ally  the  priest  holding  the  censer  with  coals 
In  one  hand,  with  the  other  .'^prinkhnl  pow- 
di  r.  il  iiici  tise  upon  the  tire,  ami  the  smoke 
filled  Uic  room.  The  "  bowU  full  of  incense" 
In  Rer.    8  (R  V.)  were  oenwra. 

SeelMmx.  T.  W.  C. 


OensoTM,  Church,  the  penalties  enjoined 
by  the  ccclesiiusiical  authorities  for  certain 
otTenccs.  Thev  are  excommunication  ;  sus- 
pension ;  de|H)sitioii  (of  a  minister)  ;  interdict 
(when  the  rile.s  of  the  church  arc  forbidden, 
previously  the  moat  frightful  penalty  iu  the 
power  of  the  pope). 

Census.  Four  formal  numlxTings  of  the 
Jews  arc  recorded  in  the  Bible  :  one  at  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxzviii.  36),  showing  the  number  of  men 
over  SO  yean  of  ajieto  he  608,550  ;  one  in  the 
M  jmt  after  the  Baodoe  (Num.  i.  2),  showing 
the  same  flguNe;  one  Jnut  before  the  entranoe 
into  Canaan  (Kum.  zxri.),  and  one  to  Davld'a 
reign  (2  Ham.  xxlv.  0).  when  the  men  numl>ere<l 
1,800,<XN),  which  seems  large  for  the  area  of 


the  country  ;  but  Palestine  was  fertile  and  the 
surface  of  such  a  character  thiA  all  of  it  could 
be  used  for  productive  ]iurpo6os.  All  coUat* 
eral  sootom  of  informatioa  iodloale  that  tha 
population  was  very  dense. 

Reference  Is  mode  in  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  11.  1)  to  "  a  decrw  from  Oie«ar  Augna- 
tus  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,  '  or 
cnrollwi,  as  the  li.  V.  gives  it.  This,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  registration  was 
marie  by  tribes,  required  that  Joseph  and 
Mury  should  go  to  the  city  whence  they  orig- 
inated, to  be  enrolled,  and  consequently  led  to 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  in  Bethlehem,  the 

Elace  marked  out  in  Micah's  prophecy  (v.  2). 
lUke  states  that  this  took  place  when  Cyrenlim 
(the  Qieek  form  of  the  Roman  QjuiHiuu^  WM 
governor  of  Syria,  hut  Joeephus  aaye  that 
Quirinua  came  to  Syria  as  imperial  legate  and 
completed  a  census  in  6  or  7  A.D.  The  dls- 
crcpjincy  Iktwidi  tin  two  diites  was  early 
IvTceiveii,  and  for  a  Imii,'  time  was  made  an 
ohjiction  tj)  the  t-van^ilist's  lucuracy.  But 
the  recent  m  vest  i  cat  ions  df  Zumpt  render  it 
every  way  proluUilv  tluit  l^uirinus  was  twioo 
governor  of  Hyria,  the  lirsl  lime  from  B.C.  4  to 
A.D.  1  and  the'second  from  a.u.  6  onward.  It 
was  during  his  first  occupancy  of  the  office  that 
the  enrolment  occurred,  and  thus  the  veracity 
of  Scripture  is  fully  vindicated.    T.  W.  C. 

Oenturi«B  of  Magdeburg,  the  hi.«tory  of 
the  Christittu  Church,  written  h\  Mutlhias 
Flacius  lllyricus  and  associates,  ail  of  whom 
lived  in  Magdeburg,  where  the  work  wa.s  pub- 
lished (1560-74).  It  is  divided  into  centuries, 
each  filling  a  Tolume,  so  the  18  vols,  cover 
the  first  18  centuries  of  the  church's  hMaiT. 
It  was  the  fhst  Protestant  work  of  the  Und, 
and  has  never  been  supcrsedetl.  It  was  in 
reply  that  Baronius  prepared  hia  great  work. 

Oentarion,  a  Iloman  officer  conunandinc  n 
hundred  men.  Several  centurions^ are 
tioned  with  honor  In  ttM  Hew 
Tlie  faith  of  one  a-stonished  our  Lord  (Hatl. 
▼Hi.  10).  another  recognized  Christ's  clalme 
even  iti  d(  nth  (Mark  xe.  another  was  the 
first-fruit  of  the  Glcntiles  (Acts  x.  1).  and  a 
fourth  was  Panl'a  active  fHsod  (Acts  xxrll. 
48).  T.  W.  C. 

Oardo,  the  predecessor  of  Mardon  (q.T.). 

As  he  left  uo  writin'^rs  it  is  imposslhle  tO  ds* 

termine  exactly  what  he  taught. 

0».iln'.thua,  the  first  knows  Itaik  COimeel* 
ing  Judaism  and  Onostldsm,  a  oooiempocny 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  who  had  a  horror  «F 

him.  according  to  tnuiition.  taught  that  Clirist 
would  reign  1000  years  on  the  earth,  during 
which  there  would  h«i  numerous  sensual  pleas- 
ures for  the  elect  ;  that  the  material  xiiiivcrso 
Was  created  not  by  God  but  bv  anirr  lir  l>-  iiiL'*  ; 
arul  thai  it  was*  not  until  tiaptism  that  the 
human  Jenm  became  Ohriat. 

CorulariuB.    Si'C  CKUrLABim. 

Oeylon.  See  MiwioNa. 

Ohad  or  Osadda,  patron  saint  of  Lichfield. 
England,  where  he  d.  MandiakVni.  Bom  in 
Nortbnmbria,  he  was  monk  In  Ireland  and  at 

Lindisfarne,  9  m.  s.s.e.  of  BfTwick-on-Tweed. 
u.e.  coast  of  £aglaod  ;  became  bishop  of  York, 
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Kafgoad  and  beckoie  bishop  of  Mercia, 

  He  wna  one  of  the  moro  popular  Ene- 

Ibh  saints,  and  his  nnnieisiKnrollUMCIltttdl 
of  Euglaod  cakmlor. 

SeeCAXTBAKI). 


Ch^Jug  (or  Obidg),  JafeadB  ben  David, 

the  chief  lltbn  w  grammarian,  in  Jfwifili  tsti- 
mation,  tloiirislKtl  iu  the  11th  centurv  ;  is  tliu 
dkooTerer  of  the  tri  literal  character  oi  Uebrfw 
atenu*  of  tito  tnie  rdatkn  of  ttM  quieaocDt 
lettan,  and  their  cbangea ;  and  tint  arranged 
the  Hebrew  yvrtm  in  6  ooqitigationii.  In  wfaieh 
he  has  been  followed  bf  all  gnunmnrianx. 

Chal-ce'-don,  a  town  aittialed  iitMii  the 
BasphoruR,  op|Kisitc  Constantinople  and  Noulh 
of  the  present  Scutari,  the  seat  of  the  4th  ecu* 
mcnlcal  counctl  la  451.  Here  in  opposition  to 
Sutychianiam  (q.T.)  and  Neatorlanism  (q.v.). 
the  doctrine  of  the  chnich  aa  to  the  two  na- 
tuns  of  (^hrist  waa  deflned.  Bee  the  art. 

CUKISTOLOGY.  F.  H.  T. 

dialoed'-ony,  a  precioua  atone  with  which 
the  fonadaliOD  of  the  wall  of  the  JNew  Jcni- 
aakm  (Her.  xxf.  *I0)  waa  adorned.  STaaaed 
after  Chaloednn  in  Bythinia.  An  iigste-Uke 
onartz  of  pearly  lustre  and  translucent 

T.  W.  C. 

Ohaldaa'-a,  the  conntiy  of  AsByTia  and  Baby- 
lonia.  See  Aanmuu»r  Am  not  Bou. 

p.  51. 

Ohal'-dae  Par'-aphnuM*  Bee  Tabqckb. 
Ohaldaaa.   See  AasfBHiLoaT  akd  tbb 

BlBUt» 

Ohalioe  (Latin  eatix,  "a  ctip"),  the  cup 

liaed  for  die  Witio  in  die  vstiraiiu'tit  uf  the 
Lord'a  Supper.  In  tlu'  Uonuiu  C'lnuTh  it 
must  be  eithiT  of  cnlii  or  silvi  r  ;  consoi-ratrd 
by  the  bishop  with  chrisui,  and  untouched 
aave  bj  penona  In  ho|y  ordera. 

OhaI'-m«rs,  Thonus,  D.D.  (Ghispow,  1816), 
D.C.L.  (Oxford.  1S!,-|).  Free  t  hiircii  of  Scot- 
land ;  b.  at  AnHtriillicr  £ast<'r.  in  Fife.  Scot- 
land, March  17,  17H<)  ;  <1.  in  E<linhur/|;li,  iii 
the  night  of  May  :W,  lf<47.  He  wu.<<  idle  as  a 
child  ami  during  the  lirsl  two  years  of  hia  uui> 
Tersily  training  ut  8t.  Andrew's,  but  mathe- 
matics  awuken<  d  hin  intellectual  powers  and 
be  paraued  it  and  natural  »'cieucc  with  ardor. 
He  was  settled  at  Kilmaay,  in  Fife,  Hay,  1808. 
and  quickly  made  a  reparation  aa  an  original, 
earnest  preacher.  He  was,  however,  litlli' 
spiritually  minded  until  sicknenH  and  trial, 
and  the  Kludics  iiec^'s^iiiry  to  pro<luce  lii>  arti- 
cle on  I'lirislijiiiity  for  tin'  Kiiinhiirph  J:'n<  i/'ii^ 

{Mi^tii,  deep('jir<l  liLs  iiittn  st  in  religion  !iii(i 
ed  him  to  accept  "  cvanijcliial"  v'uwh  ( IMU), 
wliii-ii  he  never  n  linquished.  Tiio  <  iTci  t  of 
hia  new  feelings  whs  immedintdy  ixTcciml 
Itt  hie  preaching,  to  the  great  increase  of  its 
power.  In  1815  he  became  miniater  of  the 
Tfon  parish,  Glasgow,  and  in  1819  waa  tnuw* 
ferred  to  St.  John's ;  but  ho  was  ultimately 

!;Iad  to  leave  the  pastorate  and  l)ecnme  pro- 
essor  of  innml  phili>s<>phv  at  St.  Aniln  w's, 
1H23.    In  he  was  n  inovcd  to  the  cliiiir 

of  theology  nt  Kdinbnri;li,  <.\\u\  wlien  the  Free 
Church  set  up  the  New  C'uUego  in  that  city 

1^  becanw  pimidipal  and  profeMMT  of  divinity. 


1848,  and  held  theae  poeitions  till  death.  In 
1884  lie  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Frnni-e. — Chalmers  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  two  great  niovementa 
— one  national  jiml  one  world  wide,  wliich  set 
him  foith  as  u  stuicMinun,  a  patriot,  and  a 
philanfliropi>t  ;  In  led  the  party  iu  the  I'ls- 
tublWied  Church  wliich  resisted  the  civil  in- 
terference ill  ecclesiastical  afTaira  and  left  the 
church  rather  than  yield  to  it,  ao  maldng  the 
Free  Church,  1848(eee  art.  PrubttBRIAKism); 
he  alao  inaugnrated  at  Kilmaay  that  syatem 
of  worlc  anionfr  the  dependent  and  pauper 
classes  which  through  personal  contact  W 
tween  the  well-to-do  and  tiie  others  U  designed 
to  cli  ViUe  the  latter  to  self-respect.  Thus 
while  pu.'-tor  of  St.  John's,  the  lariji-st  and  at 
the  .same  time  the  jiiwiri^t  jianVh  in  (ila.sgow, 
he  (iivideil  the  parish  into  ilistrictn  and  sub- 
districts,  placed  tjiFK  e  Ik  arer.s  of  his  own 
church  over  each,  e.stabii.shed  day  schools  and 
Sunday-schools  wherever  thev  were  needed, 
and  strove  to  raise  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
their  niorul  dignity,  espedaify  in  the  light  of 
the  xoepeL  Tlie  rewilk  waa  m  freat  dioiinu* 
tfam  In  the  amoont  needed  In  aKnetary  relief, 
for  whereas  foimerhr  £1400  had  been  ex> 
pendcd,  8^  years  uBoer  the  new  system  cost 
only  t'JNi  jH-r  annum  ;  and  this  money  waa 
raisrd  hy  the  (:hurch-drH)r  collection  for  tho 
poor.  This  aiiiniraMe  j)lan  Ls  the  bn.sis  of  the 
work  known  in  (.Jreat  Hriluin  and  America  as 
"charity  organization."  (')mlnu-rs  >\uh  a 
famous  pulpit  orator,  and  that  nut  only  iu 
Scotland.  IliswtMrlts  come  down  to  us  mainly 
in  the  form  of  aermona  or  lectures.  He  was 
not  a  great  theologian,  yet  hia  students  were 
stimulated  by  hia  enthusiaam  and  guided  bj 
his  tifs.  Hia  Ufa  waa  written  far  his  aon-ia- 
law,  W.  Hanna.  Edinburgh,  1849-52,  4  vols., 
who  also  edited  his  posthumous  works,  Edin- 
burgh. 1847-19,  9  vols.  IliK  work.s  form 
vols.,  Glasgow,  1836-42.  (Cf.  life  by  Donald 
Fraser,  London  and  Mew  Yoik,  1881.) 

Ohamhar,  the  prime  apartment  in  a  housd 
(Gen.  xllli.  80.  Dan.  tI.  10).  Ovnl-^mber 
(Mark  .\iv.  14)  wjw  a  M|Hicious  unoccupied 
room.  Usually  in  the  \ippcr  part  of  the  liou«'. 
Sometimes  it  ^^a.H  .sim|)]v  called  the  r/;/y<r 
fhatidM  r  (Acts  ix.  H7)  aii(f  Wits  built  over  the 
gate  or  outer  entnince  (if.  1  Kini:s  ,\vii.  Ill, 
23  and  2  Kings  iv.  10).  (  hiiintM  r*  <>f  thi  wnith 
(Job  ix.  8)  denotes  the  gnat  spaces  of  llie 
.southern  hemisphere  witll  the  conslt?llalions 
M  hi<  h  they  contain.  (^nil»  rx  <>/  imagery 
(Kxek.  Tiit  12)  were  rooms  with  all  sorts  of 
idolatroua  objects  portrayeil  upon  the  walls. 

T  W.  C. 

Ohamberlain,  an  olllcer  who  had  i  linrffe  of 
the  king's  IcMlffing  and  wardroV^  ('i  Kin-'s 
x.xiii.  11).  In  Kfustern  courts  eunuchs  w(  ro 
commonlv  u.sed  for  this  wrvicc  (K.^lher  L  10, 
12,  Ifi).  In  Act.s  \ii.  the  term  denotes  an 
offloer  high  in  the  king's  confidence,  but  in 
Kom.  xvC  28,  probabi^  the  treasurer  of  the 
city.  T.  W.  C. 

Chamier  (sha'-Bie*l)>  Daniel,  French  Ite- 
fnrmed  ;  b.  at  Mootftlimart.  Duupliine.  France, 
I  'ltiri  ;  became  professor  and  jvistor  at  Mon- 
taubau.  1612 ;  Killed  by  a  cannon-ball  during 
thai  ctoj'a  aiega.  Oct.  17,  1«U.  H«  waa  ik 
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dnuffhty  champion  of  Protestantism.  His 
chief  work  in  Paiutratia  catholietr,  Geneva, 
IfM,  4  Tolft.  (Bee  life  lir  W.  GourtlMffpe, 
LondoD*  1868.) 

Ohaaeal,  •  ttio  «iidoMd  qwoe  in  a  ehmdi 
aurroundii^^  Ihe  altar  and  nikd  off  from  Uie 

choir  ;  called  In  the  Greek  Church  the  bfma. 
The  word  tomes  from  tlio  Latin  •  /«<./'/,  1  it- 
tice-work.  because  of  the  lattice-work  piiriitiun 
iMlwixt  the  cbalr  andtiw  bodjr  of  tlie  church. 

Cnuuoallor.  a  high  oflBoCT  of  the  Roman 

court,  derived  from  the  dvll  order,  and  imi- 
tated in  >til)onlimit(.'  I)isti()prics.  In  England 
the  ch!iu<<!lli)r  of  a  di(x;ese  i»  an  officer  who 
ad  rises  the  lji.Hlinp  upon  legal  matters,  or  eren 
holds  h>«  courtii  for  liim.  F.  H.  F. 

OhaadkK  SamoeL  D.D.  (Edlnbnrgh  and 
Ola<)goir  174S},  Englieh  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Hiin^Tcrford,  88  m.  w,g.w.  of  Reading.  1698  ; 

d.  in  London,  May  6, 176<{.  IIi;  wan  i  ilncntcd 
at  Luyden  ;  became  PreHl)ytf  ri!>n  pastor  at 
Pt-ckham,  1716  -,  asnislant  al  old  Jfwry,  Lnn 
dun.  1726;  pastor,  1728.  Hi.-*  fanu;  rost.s  on 
lii.s  Critii-al  IlUtory  of  the  Lifi-  of  Ihirid,  Lon- 
don, 1T6H.  2  vols.  ;  u.e..  Oxford,  18o:i. 

Channing,  William  XUlery,  D.D.  (liar- 
rani.  1820).  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Newport,  R.  1., 
April  7.  1780;  d.  in  Boston.  MnsM.,  Oct.  2, 
1812.  He  wai  pri^puri'd  for  collt'>r<'  under  the 
care  of  his  unci  -,  Kev.  Ili'nry  (  lianniii^j.  of 
New  L<)iidi)n,  Conn.  He  cntrrcl  Harvard 
College  at  the  age  of  15  and  yftk»  graduated  in 
1798.  reci-iving  tho  highest  honor  of  hi«  clasjt. 
In  coUege  he  was  noted  for  his  exoellenoa  in 
cbMricaTatadr,  but  especially  for  his  chaste 
and  ek^nt  English  composition.  In  1798  he 
went  to  Richmond.  Va..  as  tutor  for  a  year. 
Asci'tir  habits  and  <'\cc<sivi'  ntii  ly  iinticrmini-d 
Ws  oorHtitiitinn  and  li'ft  liirn  an  invalid  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Hf;  rctunvd  to  Newport 
in  1H()0  and  devDti  d  liim-i<'lf  to  Ih^'  study  of 
divinity.  Hii  h  ■_' lu  i  i  pr'  ai  li  ia  I'^rt^.  Ao- 
cptini^  a  CiiU  fr  )m  tli  '  Fidi  ral  Stri-et  Church, 
B  Hton,  he  wii"«  ordained  in  June,  1808.  In 
1815  the  Unitarian  controversy  broke  out  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  tho  result  of  chan^'ej< 
of  thought  and  f  eding  which  had  been  quietly 
at  work  for  some  time.  Ohanning  was  reluc- 
tantly drawn  into  the  diwuasion.  but  soon  be- 
came the  Tccognixed  apostle  and  exponent  of 
Unitarianism.  His  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Dr.  Co  lm:in  in  1808  was  prartirally  ortho- 
dox in  th  lUijhtand  phraseoloirv,  hut  Ids  Balti- 
more serin  )n  on  "  Unitarian  ("iiristianity, "  in 
1H19,  wa<  a  di^tinrtive  publie,  statement  of  his 
break  with  tho  orthmlox  position.  This  dis- 
course had  a  wide  circulation  and  excited 
much  dob.ite.  Otlier  notable  essays  which 
followed  were  :  "  The  Moral  Argument  against 
04ltrlniam "  The  System  of  JBzdueioa  and 
D^nunoiation  la  Religion ;"  "  Eztracte  from 
a  Letter  on  Creeds.  From  these  csways  it 
appoarrt  that  Channin?  rejected  the  srholastic 
doolrineDf  tie' Trinity  :  tliat  lif  lirld  tliat  ,1- -r,^ 
Christ  Was  in  a  speeiul  sense  Ihe  Son  of  <irtd, 
but  always  subordinate  to  Lin-  Fattier  ;  that 
he  bi'lievi-d  the  Srri pi !ir'"-  Id  a  revelation 
of  0')d.  but  tlmt  ir  '.vns  tn  be  interpretwl  by 
reason  and  in  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter. 
Be  ntjected  the  doctrine  tbat  fotgiveneii  of 


sins  is  parchaacd  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  and 
claimed  that  the  highest  object  of  Jlsus'  mis- 
sion was  the  rei  overy  of  man  lo  virtue  and 
holinisjs.  While  believinji  iu  future  retribu- 
tion he  oppo^ted  tlie  dociriiie  of  everlasting 
punLshnient.  Clmnning  wits  a  preucher  rather 
than  u  controversialist.  The  best  fruits  of  his 
moral  and  spiritual  life  are  seen  in  his  ser- 
nioius.  Ue  took  a  prominent  rank  as  a  social 
reformer.  His  orations  on  "Self-oaltnr&" 
"Temperance,"  and  the  "£leTadon  of  tlie 
Laboring  Clnssm,"  and  on  "Slavery  and 
War, "  IIIaBtrato  hb  philanthropic  spirit.  Hie 
oral  ions  and  es.sayson  •'  Napoleon  B<inaparte," 
"F6nelon,"  and  "John  Mdton."  attracted 
much  attention  as  spcriniens  of  literary  nnd 
moral  critiHsm.  He  murrieii.  at  the  a^ic  of 
34,  his  cousin,  Ruth  Giblis,  and  liad  w  veral 
children.  His  life,  by  W.  H.  Clmnning,  in 
one  volume,  and  a  one-volume  c<liiion  of  his 
works  are  published  by  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  Boston  (both,  1880).  ThoToI- 
u  me  entitled  Th»  AqM  14fe,  though  less  reed 
t  lum  otben,  contains  his  most  mature  •ermons. 

S.  J.  Barbows. 

Ohaot  (Latin  for  song),  a  term  used  in  the 
early  church  to  deiignato  the  music  of  the 
congregation.  It  now  designates  that  form 
of  church  music  in  which  prose  i.s  sun^  to 
simple  melodies.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohantry,  and  CThantry  Priests,  an  < celesi- 
astical  foundation  lo  provide  for  the  ehantiug 
of  masses  for  the  demi.  Money  was  often  left 
fur  the  buildiug  of  chapels  for  this  uurpoee, 
and  they  and  the  priesta  were  callea  by  the 
same  name.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohapel,  a  small  church,  or  a  side  room  in  a 
church,  separately  dedicated*  used  for  wor- 
ship and  for  the  sepultuie  of  the  dead.  Blm- 
ilar  buildinxB  wete  often  oonnectcd.  previous 
to  tlie  Berannatkm,  with  castles,  religious 
hoaiee»elo,»bttt  withonk  the  rfglitof  eenol- 
ture  or  sacramental  ssrviee.         F.  H.  F. 

Ohapelle  ardente,  the  lights  around  a  coflln; 

us*-*!  in  tlie  Konian  Catholic  burial  rites. 

Chapin, Edwin Habb«ll,  S.T.I).  (Harvard, 
1856).  LL  D.  (Tuft,^,  isTs).  I  nivcrsalist ;  b. 
at  Union  Village,  VViusliinjrton  t'ountv.  N.  Y., 
Dec.  2».  1814  ;  d.  in  New  York  City"  Sunday, 
Dec.  2ti,  1880.  After  his  course  in  the  Ben- 
nington (Vl.)  seminary  he  studied  law  at 
Troy  (1836).  next  year  &e  left  law  practice  for 
literature  tiA  at  the  same  time  became  a  con- 
vert to  Unlversalism  and  aasistaat  editor  of 
Tlis  Emwjelieal  Magattne  and  Qotp^  Aifm- 
C'lli',  a  Uidversalist  [>a[XT,  at  I'tica,  N.  Y. , 
in  18;i8  he  bepui  preaehinij.  and  after  holding 
chargesat  Richmond.  \  a  Charlestown, 
Mass.  (1840),  in  the  SeluH)!  Streit  Church. 
Boston  (1846),  he  went  to  New  York  in  1848. 
and  until  his  death  was  tho  leading  preacher 
of  his  denomination  and  famous  as  a  platform 
s|>eaker.  He  rarely  touched  on  the  special 
ilieme  of  his  denomination,  but  breached  pure 
and  praclloal  leligion.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  dlseonrses.  (See  Ms  life  by  Bum- 
ner  Elli.s.  Baston,  1882.) 

Ohanlain,  originally  a  clergyman  who  per- 
fonaea  divine  lerrloe  la  a  obapd ;  now  oona* 
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monly  applied  to  miDiaten  attached  to  politic 
oal.  idiuaBlhfopi^  or  mUUmy  IkkUm  for  the 
perfomaiiw  of  Midi  wrricn.   8Mio|m  aim 

nave  chaplnins  who  atwist  them  in  exnmin- 
Ing  candiilatfA,  conductinp  corrpspondcnco, 
fir.  The  Quei'n  of  England  li:is  ;{(» rha|>l!iin.s- 
in-ordinary  who  reci'ive  from  Ihc  crown  i 
each  annually,  and  12  honorary  chaplains, 
who  serve  gratuitoualy.  Tlieae  preach  in  turn 
before  her  maj<«ty. 

OhapleL    i>n'e  Hosart. 

C7hapt«r  (Luiin  r,ij,ifi/lum,  a  little  head),  1. 
Of  a  cathwlml,  tln'  IkkIv  of  i  li  r^'v  1m  loii^^ing 
to  a  cathedral  chun  h,  consistiu;:  of  tin  cunoiis 
and  prt'bcndttri««,  of  which  tin  il(  is  prcsi- 
dent.  It  nnsists  the  bishop  in  nitmuging  the  ; 
dioct-wc,  and  when  the  see  is  vacant  rules  it.  i 
8»  Of  a  convent,  the  amemUy  of  tlie  moDk« 
for  reading  or  bnaineM. 

Chapt«r-houa«,  tlin  hall  f)r  apartment  in 
wbtch  till!  cliaptcr  meets.  ISomeof  tho«e  at- 
tached to  En^bh  catbodrala  aro  atngiilarly 

beautiful. 

Chapter  and  Verne.  This  division  of  the 
Bible  is  of  comparatively  moilcrn  oriiiin.  The 
Pentateuch  was  d)vidc<l  by  the  early  Jewn 
into  .">4  fxim/ii'it/i,  and  tluM!  afain  into  6fi5( 
mdrim,  for  n>ading  in  the  synago^rue.  Sim- 
ilar ftcction-H  of  the  proidiets  were  ( ailrd 
Uiroth.  Tlio  preaanl  division  into  chaptcr»  is 
usuallv  aidgwd  to  Oudlnal  Hugo  about  a.d. 
1940,  out  was,  periutps,  made  earlier.  It  was 
lotroduoed  first  toto  the  Latin  tett,  afterward 
with  a  few  variations  into  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek.  The  division  into  vcrscH,  !n  the  Old 
Testament  is  found  in  the  (arli<st  Hebrew 
manuswripls.  but  In  the  New  wu.x  niiuk"  by  the 
celehrattil  HoIktI  St<  plii  us  in  l.Vil  while  on 
u  journey  {inter  t'/uifiiii/linii)  from  I'arin  to 
Lvon»,  and  was  publishwl  in  the  4tli  edition 
of  liii  Greets  Testament.  This  capiluhir  and 
voriontar  AtMod  of  the  sacred  volume  is  a 
VBTf  gnaal  convenience  for  reference,  but 
otlieriran  ta  a  serious  drawback.  OfteDtimes 
a  dow  eoBDection  of  thought  is  broken  by  an 
tmfortatiate  separation  of  chapters,  as  in  Gen- 
esis, where  the  flnit  8  versca  of  the  2d  chanter 
should  have  l)een  attached  to  the  pre  ctKiine 
chapter,  and  in  I{e\ rlatiini  wlu  rf  the  tir<t  5 
verses  of  ihr  la>l  <  huptcr  slioul*!  undergo  a 
similar  Iransft  r.  In  the  same  way  the  nepara- 
tion  of  clau^i^■.s  and  sentences  into  vcrse.s  ^ivv^ 
the  unwary  n-juler  a  w  rong  view  of  the  l  on- 
ueclion,  and  fo.>)ters  the  habit  uf  viewing  the 
divine  utterances  apart  from  the  context.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  book  of  npothi^ms,  but  a  stream 
ct  oanUnnoas  fnatmcHon  In  narrative,  proph- 
07,  or  aigamenl,  and  the  reader  Is  required, 
if  he  will  gel  its  niN  sense,  often  to  disregard 
entirely  the  divi.tion  into  verses  and  chapters. 
In  the  Revised  Version  of  the  En!rli-«ih  Bible 
thf  icNt  is  print<'<l  continuously  a-^  nrhfr  tMvoks, 
and  the  notation  of  diapter  and  verse  is  rele- 
fMcdtotfaeauirg^  T.  W.  C. 

dhaplers,  Three,  a  condemnation  issued  in 
844  by  Justinian  ajraiiist  (1)  the  person  and 

\vrititi'<rx  of  T!ir<i;!iiri'  uf  Mupsuc^iia,  (2)  the 
writiiics  of  Tlu-udiiti  t  a;:aiiist  Cyril  and  fnr 
Nestorius,  (;?)  iln-  It  itrr  whi(  li  llias  of  Kd>  •^sa 
was  said  to  liavc  written  to  the  Persian  Maris. 


These  persons  or  writings  were  indifferently 
called  chapteia.  They  were  originated  1^ 
Theodore  of  Ccswva  fn  Cappaoochi,  who 

hoped,  or  professed  to  hope,  to  gain  tlie  Mo< 
nopliTsites  for  the  church  again  l»y  condemn- 
ing tfic  principjil  repn  scnlativcs  of  llie  (.Xn- 
tiochian)  theology  for  which  they  cht  ri>lii d  ho 
niui  h  (ipix)^ilion.  But  in  condeniiiin^;  these, 
ihc  em  juror  secmetl  to  Ijc  condemning  the 
Council  of  {;halc»  (lon,  juid  the  Three  Chapters 
stirred  up  a  great  cont'tiversy.  The  Greek 
Church  resisted,  though  but  for  a  time.  The 
Western  Church  was  less  pliant.  VigUIus  ot 
Rome  vadllated  between  tne  two  parties.  In 
MA  at  Constantinople  he  oondenmed  the  Thuee 
Chapters  ;  in  6S8  he  was  for  them.  On  (he 
whole,  be  yielded  to  tlie  imperial  wishes,  and 
favored  the  condemuatiun.  A  K<  hi.Nin  in  Italy 
waa  the  result,  and  Milan  and  Aipiikia,  with 
other  citiis  of  Upper  Italy,  .Hejwrated  them- 
selves from  Home  on  nccouiit  of  its  ocoeptUMM 
of  the  V.  Ecumenkal  Council  of  5dS. 

P>  BL  F« 

Character  indelebiU«  ^T.Hfinl  In  the  Ro- 
man Church  the  indelible  uiarli  starii])<'d  ui>on 
the  soil]  in  BuMisin,  Conflrauition,  and  Or»> 
ders.  T.  W.  0. 

Chariot.   See  Wak. 
Oharismata  (car-is'-mtl-tii).    Sec  Gifts. 

Obarity,  a  term  now  used  to  express  either 
nimsgiviue;,  or  eist  tulcration.  as  in  tlie  phrase, 
a  charitable  conNirui  tion  ;  but  in  tlie  Aiilhor- 
ized  Version  of  tlie  Bible  denotes  what  wc  un- 
derstand 08  love,  the  queen  of  the  Christian 
graces,  that  Into  which  all  humon  duty  is  sum- 
med up.  (Sec  Matt.  nil.  87,  Rom.  xiii.  8, 
1  Cor.  xlll  H.)  T.  W.  C. 

Charity,  Brothers  of,  a  lay  order  of  the 
Roman  Chun  h  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  fallen.  In  1540  the  Portuijuoic  .Juan  di  Dio 
(Juan  Ciudad),  "John  of  God"  (14y&-I5i>0), 
a  layman,  at  Granmla,  Spain,  opened  a  house 
for  a  hospital ;  had  the  satisfaction  ere  he  died 
of  seeing  an  association  of  lajrmco  devote  ibcm- 
selvea  to  the  care  of  the  sick  therein.  The 
idea  was  quickly  taken  up  elsewhere,  and  la 
l.*)T2  the  order  was  created  by  the  pope  and 
triven  all  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  or- 
i  <li  r.s.  It  now  lias  Iiiiuspk  which  are  essentially 
well  arnuiged  hospitals  in  dilTerent  parts  of 
Kurope,  and  numlx  rtd,  in  1S77,  1169  mem- 
Ix-rs.  Their  readiness  to  serve  pemoos  irre- 
sp4-<-tive  of  creed,  makc*  them  popokr^  See 
art.  Joii.v  OK  Gop. 

Charity,  Sisters  of,  callal  also  "  Gray  SIb- 
ters,"  "  I)auchler8  t)f  Charily,"  "  SLsters  of 
St.  Vincent  tie  Paul,"  a  female  order  of  the 
Roman  Church  for  the  care  of  the  .sick, 
founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul  (see  art.)  at 
Paris,  in  1888,  in  co-operation  w  ith  a  widow, 
Madame  Louise  tMarillac)  iiCgras.  It  was  the 
I  resultant  of  jirevious  experiments  in  the  hnme 
directkw.  Ita  rule  woe  oonfirmed  br  Pope 
Clement  IX.  in  1M8.  The  tows,  hesides  tne 
usual  ones  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity, 
.specially  oblige  the  care  of  the  sick,  irrespec- 
tive of  en  i  d  <ir  tlii>  <  linra<  liT  of  the  disease. 
They  are,  howevir,  not  irrevfwahlc,  but  re- 
iH  w  i  il  yearly.  Postulants  wait  fl  months  be- 
fore taking  the  habit,  and  the  probation  period 
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Ib  5  yoarH.  The  hood  U  ivliitc,  with  long 
struaiJKrs.  Bofore  Viiictnl's  dtiith  the  onii-r 
hatl  spread  all  over  Franco,  but  did  not  extend 
further.  It  waHsupprcus*  d  at  the  Revoliuiou 
(1780).  but  revived  by  Nn|K>lcon  (IRH).  Since 
ldir>  it  haasuruad  iu  other  hinds,  until  now  it 
ia  universally  known.  In  the  United  Statcfl 
the  sisters  carry  on  parochial  and  bcMttding- 
schooU,  beside^  nursing.  The  moUMr-hoaae 
Is  at  EmmiUsbucg,  Md.  Hm  otder  M  ft  wbole 
nambsnifWM  M>000 mMttben.  For  •fkml* 
«BC«ot  analogue,  aee  Dbmohwl 

Oharlema^e  (shar-le-man),  first  head  of  the 
IL)lv  Roman  Empire ;  1).  742  ;  kiu.i;  of  the 
Franks,  76H  ;  emfHTor.  HOO  ;  d.  ul  Auciien,  814. 
He  shared  hi.s  kingdom  at  lir-^t  u  itii  liis  l>ro- 
ther,  Carloman.  who  soon  died  (771).  It 
stretched  from  the  Loire  to  east  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  cir:le  of  dependent 
peopl«»— AqaitaiiM,  Brittany,  Frisia.  Thu- 
fblpa,  Bararia,  flto.  Theao  were  CTadnally 
flonvnted  Into  oompofMot  parts  of  nis  king- 
dom. In  779  lM  hiam  tlie  wotlc  of  snbdn- 
Ing  IIm  Baxons,  which  las^ted  for  90  yearn. 
After  fnnnmemhlc  petty  wars,  Wittlkind.  Ihe 
mainsprinii  of  the  opposition  to  the  Franks, 
was  bapti/.c<i  in  7H,").  This  w  an  the  nominal 
reduction  of  the  H.ixons.  but  actual  trouble 
still  continued,  till  Charlemairne  d^ijorted 
large  numlxTH  of  Saxons  and  tilled  lh<'ir  ]il  nc^ 
with  more  loval  subjects.  But  bv  re»i.«»t- 
ance  was  Anally  overcome.  Meantime  Bavaria 
had  been  sulxlued,  and  even  Pannonia  added 
to  the  kinndum. 

fiver  sinoa  the  death  of  Pipin  in  768  the 
Lombards  to  Italy  had  given  the  pope  trouble. 
The  reftual  of  Hadrian  to  recognise  the  eons 
of  Carloman.  who  had  fled  to  the  Lombards 
after  th.  ir  fmhi  r's  di  ath,  widened  tlie  breach, 
and  <ii  iu)nlinu:ly  tlic  pope  <'ullt'd  upon  Cliarle- 
m  liine  to  ]ir  lU-ct  him.  C-li;irli  niiii;ne  [liL-re- 
fore  mafle  un  exivdition  t^)  Italy,  i-nnijum'tl 
the  Ijomlurd  kinu',  un  I  si'<  un-(l  to  the 
tlie  territory  whirli  ha^l  bceu  given  him  by 
Flpfal  as  a  tempurul  Hovereiguty.  Upon  a 
later  expedition,  he  was  suddenly  crowned  in 
Rome  by  Leo  IIL  as  king  of  the  Romans. 
This  re^tabliflhed  upon  a  new  baste  the  old 
Soman  Empire.  It  was  a  theocratio  Christian 
ln9tItatkMi,1n  which  the  charch  and  state  by 
a  close  union  nought  to  work  together  for  the 
common  i  tid  of  the  elevation  and  ( 'bristianiza- 
tlon  of  Europt'.  It  its  orliria  iu  the  neee.s- 
8it3'  of  till'  state  to  the  ehun-h  nntl  of  Ihe 
clinrrh  ti>  th-;  Mtsitc.  The  ri-latii)ns  of  the  two 
j^owiTK  ti)  one  another  vvitc  not  defined,  and 
endlt^'is  strife  subsequently  arn<e  out  of  thin 
drcumstance.  The  pope  M'enLs  to  liave  acted 
without  Charlemagne's  knowledge,  but  upon 
OMMultation  with  the  ^ief  men  of  the  city  of 
Rtme.  The  people  aoclaimed  the  wfow, 
and  probablv  thought  that  thej  were  exercis- 
ing the  city  8  ancient  right  of  election.  The 
poptjs  subsequently  claimed  that  Leo  had  acted 
R-s  tiif  supreme  autliority  by  <livin('  eomn>is- 
sion.  ChHrlemiiirne  .^eenicd  to  think  that  the 
aet  of  til''  p.>pi'  \v!i>  in  ;i  ci  riain  •-(•nsc  a  divine 
act,  HH  initintinK  the  empire,  but  lie  viewed 
the  dignity  a>«  heredilarv,  and  the  coronation 
as  performed  once  for  all.  The  pope  acJuiow  1- 
edged  the  sopremaqf  of  the  dvu  power  bj 


giving  Charlemagne  the  title  of  Patricius,  or 
represi-ntative  of  tlie  emperor,  and  then  that 
of  Ca'sur  Augustus.  In  fact.  Charlemagne 
actiil  as  the  .son  of  the  ( hureh  in  all  things 

Ijurely  spirilnal.   but  in  thinf^s  as  her 

ord.  The  gn  at  ecclesiastical  authoritii's  were 
also  powers  of  the  realm,  met  in  Ihe  secular 
assemblies,  where  eccleaiasUcal  topictt  went 
discussed. 

Chartemsgne's  ceneral  admJaistntion  waa 
enlightened  and  wise,  fivery  element  wUch 
conld  oontributo  to  the  advancement  of  hia 
peoples  In  cultiin  was  eagerly  seiml  upon  by 
him  and  developed  to  the  extent  of  his  power. 
He  matle  Alcuin  (q.v.)  his  prime  minister  in 
intellectual  things.  He  orden  d  n  sc  hool  to 
be  establishe<l  at  every  monastt'ry,  and  rearl- 
ing.  \\riiitnr,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  tho 
I'saller  to  be  taught.  Thus  he  sought  to  ele- 
vate the  people  and  the  clergy  together.  In 
his  ecclesiastical  and  secular  legislation  lie  the 
germs  of  almost  all  modern  European  eiviliza* 
tion.  (Cf.  life  by  J.  L  Mombert*  New  York, 
18S8.)  F.  H.  F. 

OhariM  V-  German  emjxjror  during  the 
period  of  the  Kc formation  ;  b.  at  Ghent,  Feb. 
24,  ISOO ;  d.  at  Yastc,  Kpuin,  Sept.  21.  l.m 
He  inherited  Ihe  Netherlands  ana  the  duchiea 
of  Austria  from  his  father,  and  Spaiu  from 
his  grand^aher  Ferdinand.  Elected  emperor 
in  1319,  he  bad  the  supiana  oontrol  in  tha 
most  important  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  in 
the  recently  discovered  now.  England  and 
France  were  the  only  eliir  f  powers  not  in 
greater  or  less  subject i  >n  to  hini.  He  held  his 
iirstdiet  in  (Jennany  i\\  I'l'il.  at  which  Luther 
appeared  and  was  put  under  the  ban  of  tiie 
empire.  Inime^liutely  after  this  Charles  de- 
parle<l  to  the  Netherlands  and  thence  to  Hpain, 
and,  busied  with  various  wars,  was  not  seen 
again  in  the  empire  till  the  diet  at  Augsburg 
in  Hy  this  time  the  Protestant  mofa- 

nient  had  gained  such  lwadwa2;^that  it  was 
i  m possible  to  put  a  stop  1o  It  The  war  with 
the  Turk  called  Cbarlea  again  from  the  em- 
pire, and  struggles  with  France  kept  him  busy 
till  his  vic  tory  in  IM  l  Then  he  tume^l  his 
nllention  !o  the  ProteHtiinl  affair.  His  efTorls 
at  an  m  rononodalion  resulted  in  the  calling 
of  the  t'ouncil  of  Trent,  whieb,  bo'^ever. 
prorai.sed  little  gcKxl.  In  1546  he  took  the 
held  in  South  Germany.  Iu  1547,  assi.slod  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  he  reduced  the  Protestant 
leaders  tu  submiaaion,  and  yet,  on  the  eve  of 
triumph,  was  himself  attacked  hj  Maurice  in  . 
1552.  I>iwnsted  with  theoatamwof  allhia  t 
labors,  he  kfk  bis  brother,  F^lnand,  to  make 
the  peace  of  Pivssau  (1568),  and  of  Augsburg 
(1555),  gave  up  his  various  positions,  and  re- 
tired in  l.'>"it!  to  Yu.ste,  where  lie  lived  in 
conventual  seelusion.  The  Ix'st  known  life 
of  Charles  V.  is  by  RoU  rtson  ;  the  best  la 
in  German  by  Baiimgartea,  tttuttgnrt.  1885 
scjq.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohadaa  OL  See  BaaxBObOiMBw'a  Day, 

p.  87. 

Ohamock,  8t«phaQ.  Puritin  :  b  in  Loo- 
d(m,  IdiH  ,  d.  there,  July  27. 1«»0  He  rrrniu- 
ated  at  Oxford,  M.A..  lfl.")2  ;  pre.irln  1  f  r  a 
lime  in  Ireland ;  had  no  regiilar  cbarcc  for  15 
yean  whib  loading  a  itadhMU     lit  London : 
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became  piu'^tor  there.  1675.  f;imf  rfsls  on 
lii-i  wnrk  (Jn  thf  Kxrdltnee  and  Attributtn  vf 
(ioil,  London,  ifl8i-82.  His  TPMb appeared, 
Edinburgh,  1864,  5  vols. 

Ohaudim  (MinU),  a  name  driven  to  a  sect 
or  party  anion i;  tlic  jKist  rxilc  .Iru  s  (1  ii. 
42,  vii.  13),  which  liml  f  r  iis  uiiu  lo  re«ist 
Hellenistic  innovutiniK  an  i  to  oWrve  rijfidly 
all  tbe  ritual  of  puriticaiiou  aod  separation'. 
Tbeif  curled  self-denial,  abstinence,  nblu- 
tknSf  witlubawal  fmm  the  tvorld,  etc.,  to  the 
maUMt  pOMlllle  extreme.  lu  time  they  aplit 
Mto  parties,  ona  of  wJiidi  becaoie  wididy 
known  as  die  fissoncs.  In  tbe  Isfct  oentorj 
the  sect  wsa  reorganised,  or  rather  a  new  sect 
under  the  same  name,  in  Poland,  by  the  Rabbi 
I'-mi  !  of  Podolia,  r:ill('<l  B.ial  Sluni  i of 
thf  luiiiw),  h^'cause  he  profLssfti  to  work  niir- 
acle**  by  invokinfi  llie  gn  at  cabalLslic  name 
of  the  Supreme  lleinsr.  IHh  fanio  attracttnl 
multitudt.'s  of  followiTH  in  Kasitrn  Europe  and 
Palestine  wlio,  when  he  dieil  (176U),  uumliered 
40,000.  Though  repudiated  by  the  orthodox 
Jcw8  they  sUU  maintain  their  position.  Titeir 
cthi(»l  preeqilKBre  elevated,  out  the  starting- 
point  is  oommonloa  wltli  God  tlirough  tlio 
Zsdik  or  spiritual  bead  ytho,  as  God's  delegate 
on  earth,  can  do  wondrous  things ;  and  tncr 
lay  great  stress  upon  absolute  faWn,  with  whicn 
profane  knowledire  and  philn'topbv  preatly 
Interfere.  Their  reli;pon  is  said  to  lie  utt<'rly 
formal,  and  its  oaraauwiei  are  coar^  and 
noisy.  T,  W.  C. 

Chastity  should  not  be  nmfounded,  as  it 

often  Is,  with  celibacy.  Tlie  latter  means  do- 
^votion  to  a  single  life,  while  the  former  is  the 
denial  <.f  tUshlj  lu.st.>«,  whetlu-r  in  ihc  inanit  il 
or  the  unmarried.  Amonp  the-  an(  icntH  lh«  ri- 
was  mueti  looseners  of  opinion,  niul  still  more 
of  practice,  in  this  matter.  But  Christianity 
took  hijrhor  ground,  reproving  all  fornication 
in  either  sex,  and  enforcing  it  by  the  consider- 
ation that  the  believer's  body  is  a  temple  of 
tlie  Hoir  Oliost  and  therefore  should  not  be 
ddlledagr  lewdness.  It  requires  also  the  sup- 
pwlon  of  all  impure  desires,  and  tiie  avoid- 
ance of  whatever  tends  to  excite  them.  Chas- 
tity is  to  Ix-  cultivated  in  thought  (Matt.  v.  27, 
28)  and  in  word  (Eph.  v.  'd,  4),  aa  well  as  in 
deed  (1  Cor.     ^  T.  W.  C. 

OhNROle^  m  outward  garment  vom  ia  the 
BooiaD  Church  by  a  priest  oflldating  at  mass. 
It  is  derived  from  the  pcnula,  a  round  gar- 
ment with  a  hole  in  th«r  centre  for  the  admia- 

sion  of  th<'  head,  by  cuttini^  at  tlu'  .'^Ides  tdaoes 
for  the  arms,  thus  leavinij  only  pieces  liang- 
in}^  down  before  and  Iv  liind.  TheM!  are  em- 
broidered with  emblems  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  F.  II.  F. 

OhateauhriaAd  (■hat-o-hri-aag).  Firaii9ola 
Augusts,  Vlseoont  da,  Roman  Ostbolic ;  b. 

at  St.  Malo,  on  the  English  Channel,  8<>pt.  4, 
1768  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Julv  4,  184«.  He  wrote 
The  (Jeniuaof  C/inndamt}/  (Paris,  1802  ;  Enp. 
trans..  Paris,  18.>t),  ami  T/it  M>irtwH  (Paris, 
1809;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1^111,  2  vols.). 
He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  i-'rench  writ- 
ers. 

Ohaunoy.  Oharlas,  Puritan;  baptted  at 
Tardley.  Nor.  5,  1698;  d.  aft  Cambridge, 


Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1672.  He  was  educated  at 
Camliridce  ;  M.A.,  1617  ;  entered  the  ministry 
and  \va>  jm  rseriHtd  Viv  Laud  ;  saileil  for  Plym- 
outh, 1637  i  preachf-d  at  Scituatc,  1641-^54  ; 
was  second  jiresldent  of  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  1664.  till  his  death.  He 
was  an  admirable  pwieher  and  a  learned 
man. 

Ched-or-la'-o-mer  {hamlfid  of  tJu/im),  king 
of  Llam.  who  for  ri  yi  .irs  made  the  5  cities 
of  the  iilain  his  tribulariet?.  and  on  their  re- 
bi-Uuif:  in  the  13lh  Vear  came  w  ith  4  allied 
kings  and  overran  tlio  whole  country  south 
and  east  of  the  Jordan.  Lot  was  among  his 
cnplive.s,  but  was  rescued  by  his  uncle  Abra- 
ham with  his  own  dependents  and  neighbors 
(Ocn.  zir.).  His  name  is  found  on  Chaldean 
bricks  recently  discovered.         T.  W.  C. 

Che«ver,  O«orge  Barrall,  T).D.  (New  York 
University,  lH-1 1),  Congregationalist ;  h.  at  Hoi- 
low.  ll,  .Me..  April  17, 1H07  ;  graduated  al  JJow- 
iloin  ('i)ll<  ;rc,  1825.  and  al  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Scniiii.iry,  lbl!0  ;  was  jiaslor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Puritans,  New  York  City,  1H46-70,  and 
since  in  literary  retirement,  lie  is  the  author 
ot  Inguirt  at'Amoa  Oiks'  Dutillerv,  Salem, 
1886  (a  famotis  attack  on  the  drink  traffic) ; 
A  JUd  in  a  Bottlo,  New  York.  18B0  (kt.  cd. 
under  title,  Loff-book  of  a  \\»j<ty6  to  Ms  CVfaa- 
tial  Country,  IHM.j)  ;  Fmth,  Doubt,  and  Eci- 
denee,  1881  ;  GmVif  Tiint idect  for  Man'i  Eter- 
nity, 1883,  and  oilier  volume-s. 

Chcmnita  (kem-nita),  Martin,  Lutheran  ; 
b.  at  Treuenbrietzen,  22  m.  s.s.w.  of  Potsdam, 
Nov.  9. 1623  ;  d.  at  Brunswick,  April  8.  1686. 
He  beoama  Librarian  at  KOnigsbcrg,  1S60; 
driven  away  by  tbe  Osiander  party,  sud  irant 
to  Wittenberg.  1S58  ;  became  pastor  at  Brana* 
schweig  (Brunswick),  ISM  ;  superintcndeoft* 
l.")fl7.  lie  W!is  the  mmt  important  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Ihi'  2d  half  of  the  U!th  ei  ntury, 
and  his  great  work  is  liis  cxainiiiatifju  of  the 
thcoloL'v  projKiund<'<i  by  the  Co\un  il  of  Trent, 
Heatneii  condlii  Tridentini,  Grcifswald,  1565- 
78,4vols.  (dee life bf Lenta, Gotha.  1888.) 

Che'-mosh  (nuMutr),  the  national  pod  of 
the  .Moabites  (Num.  x.\i.  20,  Jer.  xlviii.  7), 
called  ill  1  Kiiif-'s  .\i.  7  "  the  aliomination  of 
Moab."  will  11  Siilomoti  introdured  his  wor- 
ship, whii  h  .liiMah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13)  after- 
ward suppressed.  1 1  was  to  Chemo-sh  that 
Mesha  (3  Kings  iii.  27)  offered  his  son,  and  in 
the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  stone  the  same 
king  attrioutca  to  Chcmosh  hij  victories.  In 
Judges  (zi.  2^  Chemioeh  b  spoken  of  as  tba 
god  of  the  Anunonites.  T.  W.  C. 

Cheney,  Charles  Bdward,  D.D.  (Iowa 
College,  1871),  Reformed  Kpiscopalian  ;  b.  at 
Canaiulaigua,  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1886;  gradu- 
ated  at  Hobsrt  CoUega.  IH.  Y.^lSfi? ;  and  tba 
P.  E.  Theolagkal  Semlitaiyof  vi»lnb.  1888 ; 
became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chlcsgll, 
1860;  suspended  for  omitting  the  word  "re- 
gcncrate"  in  the  baptismal  service,  w  hi(h  uc- 
liuii  was  one  of  the  occasions  for  the  oigani- 
7jiliou  of  the  Reformed  Lr)i-c«,pa|  ("hurrli  in 
1873,  whereof  he  waa  iniint:diat4  ly  elected  a 
bishop. 

Oha^'iithfeuMi'atf),  a  brook  flowing  into  the 
Jbidan  whan  £U|fth  (1  Kings  xvfi.  (9  hid 
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hinwdf.  Robiu'in:!  i  ii-ntifics  it  •with  tlieims- 
cnt  ]\'adif  Kelt,  a  Bwift  stream  whirh  enters 
the  Jordan  bom  tbe  -WMt  *  little  south  uf 
Jerichrt.  T.  W.  ('. 

Cher'-ub  (plural  Ob«r'-a-bim).  Of  uiutr- 
tain  ilcrirulian.  Au  ofiIlt  of  licavfuly  lj<  in;^s, 
nut  liko  iingflH  sent  \i\wn  Jiicssagcs,  but  always 
in  (}<>  I  s  immediate  nrescnce.  They  arc  varl- 
ou>ly  ri'prwseuled  as  living  crcaturca  (Geu.  iii. 
21,  Ezek.  i.,  Rev.  iv.),  or  as  figure*  wroofcbt 
in  tapestry,  gold  or  wood  (£x.  xxxri.  85. 
xxxnt  7,  Ezck.  xU.  25),  as  having  1  face 
(Ex.  XXV.  20),  or  2  (Ezek.  xU.  18).  or  4  (Ezek. 
X.  14),  a«  having  2  •wings  (1  Kingn  vii.  27),  or 
4  (Ezek.  1.  d),  or  0  (Hev.  W.  8).  The  fullest 
dj-scription  represents  the  cherub  lis  wiiifi('<l, 
full  ot  e3'(-s,  ancl  with  a  fourfold  face— ll. at  of 
a  man.  a  lion,  an  ox,  an<l  an  eajrlu — aud  w  iih 
•whi'  l-^  turuirii^  every  '«ay  and  inovinij  with 
lightnin;^  wpi-cd,  thus  coiubiuing  the  lughcgt 
earthly  forms  in  harmonious  union.  The 
"cherubim  of  glory"  (Heb.  ix.  5)  were  the 
Uvliig  beureni  of  God  nutuifesting  himM;lf  on 
ttWOUrtll  (P«.  xviii,  1Q\  and  they  upheld  his 
throne  (Jbm,  x,  S8),  The  frequency  of  their 
ignm  In  Iha  ommmHitntion  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  temple  iraa  asuse  token  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Ood  in  the  mtdrtof  his  people.  Sim- 
ilar winged  tigiiri'9  are  found  in  the  monu- 
niftital  remains  of  oUrt  anricnt  p<  opli  s,  but 
thiTi'  .'yems  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  the 
conreption  wai  original  \vith  the  Hebrews. 
TliiTc  no  reconi  tliiit  cither  the  cherubim 
or  their  fi^jurativc  representations  were  eVBT 
•worshipped  among  the  choeen  people. 

TP.  C 

Oheyne  (chfln).  Thomaii  Kelly,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1S84),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, Sept.  18,  1841  ;  educated  at  \Voreest«r 
CollPi^e  ;  B.  A.,  18<S2  ;  fellow  of  Bulliol  College. 
IHQi  ;  (Jrii  l  profes-nor  of  tliu  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture.  1885  all  Oxford.  He  is  the 
author  of  commentaries  on  Inaiah,  London. 
1880-81.  2  vols.  ;  8d  ed.,  1884  ;  Micab,  1883  ; 
Ilosea.  1884  ;  Jeremiah.  1888-84,  and  a  new 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  1884. 

OhlHaam,  aamo  as  Prkmillekmialism,  q.v. 

ObiUiagworth,  William,  Chnidl  of  Eng- 
land:  h.  at  Oxford.  Oct. ,  1603 ;  d.  at  Chiches- 
ter. Jan.  80. 164fr-44.    Ho  became  a  fellow  of 

Trinity  College.  Oxford.  K'.es  ;  a  couverl  to 
Romanian).  loHO,  and  went  (o  Douay  ;  Imt  tin 
(•on-*enuciife  of  Jii.s  eiTort  to  tell  the  wnrl.l  thr 
reii-soa  why  he  lia  I  Inn-ome  a  R4^>niaui!;l  was 
that  ho  left  Pii  lay  in  un  uncrrtain  state  of 
mind.  1631,  and  renounce<l  hi.s  new  faith  and 
returned  to  ProU-stanti-sm,  ItilM.  In  1G38  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. His  fame  rests  upon  his  T/u;  Ikligion 
PrvUtkmU  a  ,S<ife  U'r/y  to  .^luUion,  Ox- 
tWd,  1688  (many  eiiil.  sinro),  which  contains 
the  well-known  sentcnt^,  "  The  Bible.  I  say, 
the  Bible  only  Is  the  religion  of  Protestants."" 
(Hi-e  his  life  by  Des  Maizeaux,  London,  1725.) 

OUaaMre  {fnm  Old  Fiench  "ddmane," 
"a  gowa  or  «oat")^  a  deevdem  Teetment 
^ram  hf  Ushops,  but  to  which  in  modem 
Ubm  tewn  aleeToa  have  been  aewn. 


Obina,  Religions  oL  E.xeluding  Tslam,  with. 
3,tKK).lH)0  adherents  mostly  in  the  western  part, 
and  Christianity,  with  (in  l.Om.tMK)  Ro- 
man Catliolics  ('41  bishop)  and  23.(KJ0  evangeli- 
cal Christians,  the  religious  of  China  are  a  in 
number  :  Confucianism,  that  of  court  and 
ethuated.  iJuddliism  and  Taoism,  the  popu< 
lar.  Confucius  (q.v.)  claimed  to  reform  the 
old  religion,  of  wntch  mudi  is  donMleN  pn- 
■erred  In  modem  pqiralar  Taoism  and  Ium 
served  to  eomipt  the  e.xotlc  Buddhism. 

Tlii><  nM  n  H'^iiiu  has  served  as  t'l"  1ia-ii  of 
popular  Is  lii  f  and  pnietiee  atnid  all  rnoditic  a- 
tions  and  additions.  Our  infornialifui  coming 
through  Confucius  (see  China,  Hacrkd 
Books  of),  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  or  not, 
and  if  so.  how  fur  he  has  edited  the  reports. 
The  fundatnental  Ideas  of  the  five  King  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  those  o(  this  ancient  re* 
li-jiou. 

lieavenCniian),  theanprenwemperor  (Shang> 
ti).  and  tbe  different  cnaaee  of  spirits  (Shan) 
were  worshipped.  The  utterancea  regarding 
Thian  and  Shang-ti  are  often  so  sublime 
and  spiritual  that  I.i  ggc,  Fulu  r.  and  IIaii[>el 
n-gard  the  ancient  religion  as  nionotlieistic  and 
the  reform  of  Confueiusa-s  retrograde  ( )!hrr8 
I  view  it  as  only  a  degree  higher  than  the  Sha- 
j  manism  of  the  tribes  of  Xorthcni  Asia,  (."^ee 
Shamanism.)  Hence  the  missionary  dispute 
about  the  right  to  translate  Ood  bv'Shang-tt 
No  distinction  is  poswiblc  between  Thian, 
heaven ;  TI.  emperor  ;  and  Hhnng-ti.  supreme 
mperor.  In  many  dcecriptloos  toev  arc  iden- 
ticiu  with  the  material  heaven.  Deetlny  (Ming) 
and  the  way  of  heaven  (Tao)  are  prominent 
Ideaa.  The  usual  course  of  natun*  is  the  reve- 
lation of  heaven.  Disturbances  are  warnings 
to  ri-storc  harmony  In  the  state.  There  are  3 
fundamenl.nl  existences-  heaven,  earth,  and 
man — that  must  harmonize.  The  order  of  naf 
ture  is  the  iiortii  of  all  moral  action.  The  in- 
stitutions of  tlio  state  (ire  regarded  as  natural 
laws.  The  will  of  heaven  is  also  revealed 
through  the  voice  of  the  people,  ]'ox  popuU 

Wocahlp  of  the  nilrits  is  inextricably  con- 
neeted  wifh  that  of  mang  tl,  though  they  are 
not  his  servants  or  mediators.  They  arc  every- 
where present,  invisible,  inscrutable,  but  very 
real.  Thev  an-  distinguishe<l  as  heavenly, 
enrthly,  and  huimm  (ancestors).  The  human 
i  i).  and  of  these  the  spirits  of  ancestors 
T^  ii.  arc  most  worshipped.  IMief  in  im- 
innriality  is  the  outgrowth  of  ancestral  wor- 
ship, for  there  is  no  established  doc  trine  in  the 
ancient  books  about  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death.  Anccstois  are  •worshipped  with  a  view 
to  their  influence  upon  their  living  poeteritjr. 
Everything  in  emniln  and  in  houfle  la  done  m 
their  presence:  nence  ancestnd  balto  and 
tablets.  Ancestral  worship  is  the  fundamental 
form  of  the  Chinese  religion. 

Aside  from  the  al)sence  of  a  niytholotrj-  and 
formtdafed  theology,  the  most  peruliar  feature 
is  the  non-existence  of  prii-^ts.  Heiicriiius  eere- 
monies  are  a  part  of  civil  life  ami  ai'portioiieil 
in  gnwlation  among  the  state  officials.  Ances- 
tral sacrilloes  are  general  and  p<'rmittcd  to 
the  people. 

Divination  is  widespread.  Nothing  is  un* 
derlalMBwitlioatit,  (BeenoiMBOi.)  Evety. 
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thing  ia  Interpretwl,  but  noticeable  is  divina- 
tion bv  the  plunt  Shi,  the  tortoise  (Pu.  Ri^nts 
In  Bhcll  wbiii  Niirrud  indicative)  anil  tin-  Yi- 
kinff.    (Htic  China,  Sa(  kkd  Bookhok.) 

The  basis  of  Ciiincso  life  and  religion  U  tl  y- 
erence  for  the  orticr  of  nnlurr-,  llic  stutc,  nnd 
the  family.  This  filial  pictj,  in  the  Chines^' 
•ense,  is  the  BViblime'^t  and  profnundtrst  con- 
ception of  the  Chinese. 

In  his  teaching  Confucias  (551-478  B.c.) 
nprcHiited  UaMdf  m  m  adhoeat  of  the  old 
religion  and  emphnaiied  the  lapoftaiice  of  » 
knowledge  of  the  ordinances  of  nesTni.  The 
thought  of  heaven  comforted  liiin  in  nniirtion. 
lie  v JUS  a  zealous  pariiei|«int  in  public  wor- 
ship ^nd  followed  the  ^H)  ceremonial  usages 
ana  the  li'HK)  rules  of  de<  orum.  On  the  other 
band,  he  neldom  nanieil  8hang-ti  cxci  jit  in 
Quoting  the  King,  and  in  several  utlenuiccs 
aesignates  employment  with  theological  prob- 
leaa  as  usekss.  "  So  long  m  one  docs  out 
knoir  men,  how  is  one  tu  know  spirits?  80 
loog  as  one  does  not  know  life,  Itow  is  ono  to 
■olve  the  enigma  of  death  1"  He  said  onoe 
that  he  had  not  prayed  for  a  long  time.  About 
spirits  and  the  dead  he  gare  evasive  answers. 
Filled  with  a  sense  of  »oeial  duty  and  moral 
obligation,  he  tended  toward  an  agnostic  atti- 
tude lowan!  the  life  above  and  beyond.  Con- 
fueianihm  isethical  naturalism.  A  Coufui  ian. 
while  particiiuitin.ii;  in  the  stale  ntnl  aticestnil 
saeriticeji  anil  divination  is  agnostic  in  belief 
ami  humanitarian  in  practice. 

The  inborn  rcachings  of  tljc  soul  after  the 
Bup{'rnaturul  and  the  spiritual  have  made 
fiudd°  iam  (the  religion  of  Fo)  and  Taoism, 
the  popubu-  religions.  Tbs  former  iolroduced 
85  A.D.  from  India  in  consequence  of  isola- 
tion and  ignorance  of  its  sources  has  bet;omc 
grossl}-  corr\intc<l,  and  is  gmitly  influenml  b)' 
the  popular  lih-aR  and  religious  ])mctices,  vs]te- 
cially  Mirh  :ls  :ire  si-en  in  Taoism.  Thispur- 
jxirts  to  be  llie  syNtem  of  Lao  U-^e  and  his  Tjio- 
te  king.  (Seel.vo  TsK.)  Kescml dance  is  now 
only  nominal.  The  transformation  from  the 
original  is  extraordinary.  Taoists  arc  a  com- 
munilj  with  hereditary  "heavenly  Ma.sler." 
The  racccasion  extends  into  the  first  century. 
Tbqr  worship  in  temples  niirita  of  Jieaveo, 
jdieaomena  of  nature,  god  of  rfdies,  etc.,  etc 
They  have  manifold  superstitions ;  seek  im- 
morlalitv  by  magical  means,  elixirs,  plants  ; 
apeak  01  the  state  in  whi(  h  theeorpx-  tx  <  (urn's 
inHsible,  tho  dead  immortal,  and  a  swunl  re- 
places the  corpse  in  tho  coffln.  Tliev  have 
several  popular  cthicjil  Ijooks,  the  teju  Ling  of 
vhicli  is  relatively  pure  and  good;  the  chief 
is  tlie  Book  of  llewards  and  Punii^hments,  212 
apiloriim.<f  enforced  by  400  anecdotes.  The 
prindpal  thought  Ls  that  the  spirits  of  heaven 
and  earth  reward  and  punish  good  and  evil. 
Another  principal  book  w  tlie  Booli  of  Hidden 
Blessings.  Mudi  taken  from  Buddhists,  as 
command  against  shedding  the  blood  even  of 
animalH.  But  the  morality  of  the  books  is 
eritin  ly  offset  by  the  superstitions  of  |)Cople 
and  frauds  (immortality  elixirs)  of  ]irii«l8. 

Important  to  remember  thai  C'oid uciaidsm, 
Buddhism,  and  Taoism  do  not  exist  as  dis- 
tiniily  separated,  aggressively  antagonistic 
svatems.  All  are  recognized  alike  by  the 
•titft  Hie  (%inese  fa  free  to  chouse,  and  his 


belief  and  practice  are  eclectic.  Tho  ancestral 
and  spirit  worship  of  the  old  religion  main- 
tains il.self  by  and  in  each  and  all  the  tlirt-e. 
(So;  J.  Edkins,  liiliffion  in  C/iiiift.  I^ondou, 
ls."9  :  ;!d  .(1.,  18.H4;".r.  Leggc,  liiWjioim  of 
Cliin<i,  London,  IHK).)        W.  li.  Wartik. 

China,  Sacred  Books  of.   These  are  the 

Hvc  Kim;—  anJ  four  HhB— 
Ll'kiue,  Lun-vii, 
Hhti-kllllL  TstiiHiL-  jiinj;, 

Bhl-klaffT  TtihuK 
LlkL  1)Ul<H:ue«of 

Tihfin4kaiaa,  x  t  :;  t»e  dismiss), 

HVao-kiDg. 

and  consist  of  ancient  writings  collected  and 
flnallv  edited  by  ConfucitW  or  proceeding 
from  him  or  his  school. 

Li  king,  Book  of  CbaDges»  Is  the  oldest  and 
most  venerated,  and  to  used  In  divination. 
The  dragon  horao  me  bom  Hoa&x*lM»  vlth 
dark  and  light  cfrclca  on  Its  back.  PbU 
made  from  thc?«!  8  trigram.<!.  From  these 
proceed  04  hexagrams.  Id  king  is  notes  and 
excursus  on  these  ;  hut  tin-  sense  is  still  un- 
explained. MrClatchir  rrvorts  to  companitivo 
mytholo^'v.  La  Cou[h  rie  lu  Akkadian,  oilu  rs 
find  a  phdusouhieal  cosmogony.  Tlie  changes 
arc  ideotifled  with  changes  in  natun;  and 
human  destiny.  Its  use  in  divination  gave 
the  book  its  at  iiii]>ortancc,  but  the  prln* 
cipic  of  divination  is  unknown. 

Shu-king  is  a  great  hlstoiy  cmbrachig  IT 
centuries  until  7lh  B.C. 

Shi-king,  Book  of  Songs,  Is  300 songs  choseii 
by  Confucius  fmm  a  tenfold  larger  collection. 

Li-ki  is  46  ctiapters  containing  rules  of  eon- 
dwA sanctioned  by  usage  and  tradition. 

TshQn-thsieu,  spring  anrl  luitunm,  alone 
written  by  Confu<iu.s.  Annals  of  btonattvtt 
principality  Lu  from  722  to  494  n.c. 

Tho  Hia'o-king,  Book  about  Piety,  docs  not 
l)elong  to  the  5  King,  but  Is  almost  of  equal 
esteem.  It  contains  the  iBstractlon  of  Ooii> 
f  ucius  to  a  dbdple. 

Th«4  Bhtt  are  of  •ecbod  laak. 

The  Lun-yu  oontalna  abort  dialo^es  and 
words  of  Confucius  and  Ms  lint  disciples,  and 
is  a  principal  aoofoe  of  iufomiation  rogardlnig 
Confucius. 

Tshung-jung,  Doctrine  of  the  Mi  an  or  Bal- 
ance or  Harmony,  is  ascribed  to  a  grand-wn 
of  Confucius. 

Ta  hio.  the  Great  Doctrine.  TUs  with  the 
Tshung-jung  to  the  clssskal  espfrcipkm  of 
Confucianism.  ^ 

Heog-tse  (Mcncius),  871-288  ii.c.,  was  the 
greatest  teacher  of  the  school  of  Oon^ocbn. 
(See  Ifutcitts.) 

For  translations  and  discussions  of  these 
writings  sec  J.  liCggc's  The  UMtum  Clame* 
and  t  lie  serins  of  Ktirred  Ihoka  «f  tH»  XlUt, 
m.,  XYL.  XXVII.,  XXVIII. 

W.  R.  M.vKTiir. 

Ohirothocss.  the  embroidered  gloves  worn 
by  Roman  Cstliolic  bishops,  and  fonniTly  by 

those  of  the  Chvirch  of  England. 

Choir  (from  Latin  c?i»r'ix),  used  (1)  of  tin,* 
singfts  of  the  etiureh  ;  Vl)  <•{  tin  pnrt  of  tlic 
ehureli  wIutc  they  sit,  wtiieli  pmltahly  was 
evolvwl  out  of  the  Irihuna  of  the  old  ha>ilic.i, 
corresponded  lo  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Jew* 
tohtempla;  iinul^waalntiM«MtRnip«r(oC 
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tbe  buiUliug  and  raised.  The  hi^h  allar  is  in 
it. 

Oh»«a'-si]i,  a  town  in  Qalilee,  upbraided 
hy  our  Lord  (Matt  xi.  21)  along  with  Bctb- 
MMaforito  impeoilflnoa.  Ilaeiac 


laiteisdu- 

DMod.  RoMoMa  fniti  ft  at  TBU-Him,  but 
Dr.  W.  M.  Thonuon  at  Xhtrauh,  2  m.  n.w. 
of  Tell>H&in,  where  there  are  extensive  miiu. 

^  T.  W.  C. 

ahonpbcopi,  "  countiT  bishopa,"  preeby- 
tm  icgnlarly  conieonlea  and  empowered 
with  moat  of  the  pmren  cf  a  Uahop,  yet  oc- 

eapTing  a  position  of  nibordfnatioo  to  the  par- 
ticular bishop  in  whose  diocese  they  wor  ked. 
just  a-s  the  suffrapui  bishop  docs  now.  The 
office  came  in  as  curly  as  thf  4th  century  and 
onsed  in  tbo  Western  Church  in  t)ie  9tb. 

Ohvaatoa.  OhraeHana,  instead  of  XM^, 
••anointed,  XP'xrrh^,  " ifraciouB" or  "gootl," 
wee  sometimes  taken  by  the  people  as  the 
name  of  Clirist.  So  it  is  u^ivcn  by  Suetonius 
(Claud,  c.  2.J).  But  it  woul<l  hcciu  from  the 
allusions  to  tills  iutcntiunal  or  uiiifitcntioDal 
punning  on  the  name  iu  this  fashion,  found 
u  Ju&lln  Martyr  (Firx/  AjutUxjy,  chap.  iv. 

IChri.slian  Literature  Company  s  ed.,  vol.  L, 
64]),  Theophilus  of  Antio<;h  \To  AutolyeuM, 
chape,  i .  xii.  [vol.  ii.,  89,  iKi]),  Tertullian 
iApolonf/,  chap.  iii.  [voL  iii.  20]),  and  Lactan- 
ttos  (The  DirlnslMtiMm.  ir^  dMP^  [voi. 

100]).  that  tiw  nililiilw 
non. 


sanctioned  by  the  pope,  but  secularized  In 
1789. 


qtilta 


Ohrlam,  consecrated  oil  tised  in  the  Roman 
and  Oriental  churches  in  the  ceremonies  of 
baiitiim,  conHimatloin,  oidinadon.  and  ex- 
treme nncdon.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohrlsome,  originally  the  white  cloth  laid 
orer  the  head  of  the  newly  baptized  to  keep 
the  chrism  on  the  head  ;  then  the  name  given 
to  the  dress  in  which  tlw  child  at  baptism  waa 
formally  inveated.  and  wliich  was  returned 
vhanthamolharflHWlobedunralied.  If  the 
Infant  died  Its  mother  could  badmrched ;  the 
chrisome  wils  its  shrnnd.  nndttaahildapoken 
of  as  a  "  chri^mfi  child. ' ' 

Ohtlet  See  Jnro  Ohbot. 

Christ,  Images  or  Pictures  of,  were  first 
known  among  the  Gnostics  iu  the  century. 
A  spurious  letter  of  Lentulus,  a  professed  con- 
temporary of  Jeeos,  ori^natiDg  probably  in 
the  l.'ith  oentaiy,  deacriliiiig  Christ  as  a  man 
of  noble  anpeaianoB.  with  curled  iiair  parted 
Id  ftont,  with  a  amooth,  high  fimdiead  ami 
a  reddish  beard,  presents  the  idea  fonpied  of 
him,  after  a  long  course  of  development.  In 
the  (Jreck  Church.  He  aprn  ars  also  as  the 
g()<jd  shcphertl,  in  the  form  of  a  youth  of  nut 
mori'  IhLin  Iwentv,  in  the  catacomlts.  The 
hiirh  isi  ty  jK'  of  i)icti)riul  representation  i.s  reach- 
ed in  tlie  famous  painting  of  the  last  8upper 
by  Leonardo  da  V  inei.  There  are  certain 
Images  and  pictures  of  Christ  which  claim  a 
minu;ulous  origin,  of  which  the  most  famous 
is  the  Veronica,  on  a  linen  doth  upon  which 
Ghxiat  Is  said  to  have  wiped  his  iiMB  vmra  tbo 
iway  to  OMvarf.  F.  H.  F. 

Obrist,  Kolgbts  of  the  Order  o^  Portuguese 
artaMiahed  in  1817,  odfbial^  raUgions  and 


 ,  0^  Is  the  combination  of 

X  and  P  found  w  tfw  catacombs,  afterwards 
used  by  Conataatine  on  mOltair  atandarda* 

coins,  etc. 

9tm  8aa  OmmoiioaTt 


L  See  Jsnm  CBWwr. 

Ohrlst,  Hiree  Offloas  eC  are  thoee  of  proph- 
et, priest,  and  king.  Carrln  intro(luc«Kl  the 
idea  of  treating  the  work  of  Christ  under 
these  three  a«pecfs,  and  it  passed  into  the 
Heidelberg;  mid  WcHtrniiiHtcr  cjilci'lilsm^,  and 
into  Lutheran  theology  through  Gerhard. 

dnrlaladalphians,  a  small  sect  in  Great  Brit* 

ain  and  America  founded  by  John  Thomas, 
M.I)  .  about  188(),  and  so  tailed  befau.se  Iheif 
Inlicvc  that  all  who  are  in  Christ  are  hts 
brethren.  They  call  their  ton  credit  ions  "  ec- 
cloiias. "  Thuy  reject  the  Trinity,  lielieve 
that  the  eternal  spirit  of  God  was  mauifiwt  iu 
J&siiH  Chri.st,  consider  immersion  essential  to 
aalvatioD,  and  that  none  will  be  saved  but 
those  who  believe  Christadelphian  teachiqg; 
the  rest  will  be  annihilatinl.  (See  A  JMora- 
tioR  of  the  FSrti  Prinriiik^  of  lAe  Oraetu  cf 
the  n  :t!j.  Wasliintrton,  D.  C.) 

Ghristeoinf,  an  alternative  for  baptism 

Christian,  a  name  first  given  to  the  dis- 
ciples at  Anlioch,  a.d.  42  (Acts  xi.  iOi,  and 
given  not  in  i<  proacii  or  ciniknijit,  lnU  simply 
to  distiui;nish  thcui  from  llio  Jews,  with  whom 
they  hn«l  pn!viou«ly  been  confounded.  It  oc- 
curs in  only  2  other  places  of  Scripture  (Acta 
xxvi.  28,  1  Peter  iv.  16).  A  raal  Christlaik 
accepts  (Christ  as  his  teacher,  example  and  te- 
deemer,  his  Lord  and  hlaOoa ;  but  tbe  term  la 
often  used  to  distinguish  believers  from  Pa- 
gans, Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  and  some- 
timfs  to  denote  onW^ thoSO  who  have  confessed 
Christ  publicly.  T.  W.  C. 

Christian  Commlsston,  an  organization 
which  cared  for  the  souls  of  the  Uoitm  sol- 
dkfs  in  thedvil  war.  as  the  SaoitaiyCommla. 

slon  did  for  their  bodies.  It  was  qrnohnmoua 
with  the  entire  war.   It  distributed  Bibles. 

hymnals,  tracts,  n'ligious  newsjwixrs,  and 
books.  Upward  of  6  million  dollars  were 
used  by  it  in  vnrions  ways.  (Bee  att.  intho 
Schofl-Herzog  Ewychpadia.) 

Ohrlstlaa  Chmiiaetien,  or  Christians,  a  de> 

Domination  ^st.-irtri!  in  1^10,  rMnLrrcL,';ii inn.'d  In 
polity,  anli-TrinilHriiin  aud  Arian  in  ilaulogy, 
practising  immersion,  aiicptini.;  no  creed. 
Their  original  jjlatform  .statisl  .  "  That  the 
name  of  Christian  is  the  only  unme  of  distinc- 
tion which  wo  take,  and  by  which  \m  ,  as  a 
denomination,  desire  to  be"know:i,  .r.-A  the 
Bible  is  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice." 
They  arc  said  to  liave  had,  in  1886,  ITW 
chttxdieak  1844  ministen,  and  142,000  meoi- 
hers. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society.    See  f).  989. 

Christian  Union.  The  churches  oiganiaed 
under  the  atmve  name,  although  existing  upon 
tbe  very  same  basis  for  yeara^ ' 
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Ic^tlly  one  in  (he  year  lf<64,  under  the  Icnder- 
Bliip Of  Hi'V.  J.  F.'  (tivt'ii,  II  fxradiKitf  of  Mari- 
etta Ctilli-jco.  Tlif  jHculiar  iiiiii  of  tliese 
churches  is  to  unite  m11  Ix-licvcrs  on  the  Son  of 
Oo*l  into  one  IkxIv,  in  cacli  community,  under 
the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Bible  as  the 
only  and  all-sunicient  rule  fur  b<^'lief  and  con- 
duct TIm  following  ure  their  principles  :  1st. 
Tin  oneiMM  of  the  Church  of  Christ :  2d. 
Ohrtst.  the  only  Head ;  8d.  The  Bible  our 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practtoe ;  4th.  "  Good 
fruits"  the  only  condition  of  fellowship  ;  Sth, 
Christi.in  union  •without  conlr()V(  rKy  :  ti(h. 
En<  li  locil  i  hurch  governs  IthM'lf  ;  Ttli.  Politi- 
cal preaching  iliscounlenanced.  They  have 
incrcfuscd  rupidly  in  numlxTH,  having  2  an- 
niuil  councils  in  <  )liii).  wlicrc  tin  y  iin-  most 
numerous,  2  in  Miw-souri,  and  others  in  Ind- 
iana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorndo.  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Texas,  California.  The 
orj^anizatton  numlxred,  in  1889,  nearly  I'lO.- 
OOO  niomben.  TIm^  have  a  cburi^iMU>er. 
Chri»Ham  WUnm,  edited  by  Iter.  U.  J.  Duck- 
worth and  ptiblishcd  at  Dayton,  0.,  also  a 
papcT  published  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Tlicir  cliun  li  government  is  congregational, 
cacli  Uh-iI  churcii  governing  itself,  and  they 
are  evangelical  in  n'ligious  doctrine  iiml  Ix  lief. 
They  are  taking  stops  for  th<'  establi>linient 
of  several  institutions  of  learning,  and  are 
earnest  in  home  missionary  work.  Many 
of  their  ministers  are  educated  and  popular 
gospel  preachers.  Their  oouncila  are  advisory 
over  iuB  diurches  and  legislate  only  for  the 
ftoverningof  tbeirownmembcn.  The  highest 
authorltv  known  amonir  them,  under  Ood,  is 
the  local  independent  church.  Their  General 
Council  convenes  every  4  years,  and  is  com- 
posi'd  of  nearly  2<K)  delegates.  Tlic  body  Is 
most  numerous  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Mis- 
■onrl.  H.  J«  DooKWOVTB. 

Chdalians,  Bible.   Sec  Mrtitodists. 

Ohiiitiaaa  of  St  John.   H<>e  Meni<.kan  s. 

ObrlitlaBa  of  St.  Thomas,  a  certain  Chris- 
tian sect  on  the  Malalmr  (roiLst,  Southwestern 
India,  which  claims  (he  Apostle  Thomas  as  its 
founder,  hut  which  is  really  of  Nestorian  or- 
igin, and  in  the  8th  ttentury  refreivetl  a  metro- 

CUtan  from  the  Nestorian  patriarch.  It  may 
TO  originated  in  the  contact  of  the  earlv 
Christian  raissionaries  with  the  Pnrtlitan-Inti- 
Inn  border.  It  baa  been  much  oppeaaed  by 
tlie  Deiehboring  goremmenta.  bat  fa  now  un- 
der British  protection  and  nnmben  aome  00,- 
000  souls.  (See  W.  Gennann.  Dit  Kirthe  der 
ThoHuuckritten,  GUtcrsloh,  1H77.) 

Ohriatlieb^  Tboodor,  i*li.D.  (Tabingcn, 
1867),  D.D.  (Berlin.  ISTO),  German  Evangel 
leal  theologian ;  b.  at  Birkenfcld,  WOrtcm- 
htiTff.  25  m.  c.s.o.  of  Treves,  March  7.  1888  ; 
d  at  Ronu.  Aug.  15,  1H80.  He  studied  at 
Tniiiniren  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Islington  Ger- 
nian  cliurcli.  Ixnidon,  1K5H-65  ;  profcs.'^or  of 
pmrtical  theology  and  university  preacher  at 
Bonn,  since  18W.  He  was  the  author  of  J/off- 
ern  Doubt  arul  t JiriMitin  Belief,  orig.  St.  (Jail, 
1868  :  2d  e<l..  Bonn,  1870  ;  Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1874;  4th  ed..  1879  : 
Pr&imlaMt  Foreign  JfiMtiM.  IIMr  FimtU 
ataU,  oi<g.  Omankli*  1839 ;  4ttt  «d.,  USOj 


Eng.  trans..  Ix)ndon,  Boatoa,  and  N«w  Tuk 

18H0  (several  cdd.). 

CTtTiatTT**!  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  observed  throughout  Christendom 
on  Dec.  36.  U  baa  ita  origin  in  the  neoesBl^, 
among  other  featitali  Imtoduced  Into  the 

chiin  h,  of  having  one  which  should  inaifc  th« 
coming  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  the  preaenoa 
and  mission  of  f'litist.    It  was  not  a  custom 
either  anioni:  the  .lews  or  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians to  eelelirHtc  liiriluinys.    The  fir^t  Cluis- 
tian  festivals  gathered  alxiut  the  great  facts  of 
the  work  of  retlemption — the  d<  ulh  and  the 
resurrection.    Hod  there  been  a  disposition  to 
celebrate  the  date  of  Chrbt's  birth,  there  were 
no  tnuUtlooB  as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
But  the  feiat  of  the  Epiphany  prepared  the 
way  for  Christmas.   This  waa  flrat  cdebrated 
by  the  Gnostics,  upon  Jan.  <l,  and  oommemo- 
rated  the  baptism.    Whi  n  the  Catholics  toelc 
up  the  idea,  (hey  comliined  the  celeliration  of 
the  birth  iiml  iln-  baptism,  as  two  kinds  of 
epipbanie-s  or  appearances.     Hut   the  com- 
bination WHS  not  su(  (essfiil,  and  a  «c-narate 
festival  for  the  birthday  wa-s  introduced,  first 
in  Ilomc,  prolwibly  in  the  papacy  of  Julius  I,, 
a87-<i2.   By  876  it  was  introduc'ed  in  Antio^ 
and  wae  welcomed  so  heartily  that  in  Km 
CMirraoatom  could  apeak  of  it  as  already  upon 
a  par  with  otlier  Clirlatlan  feasts.   All  ten- 
dency to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ  in  con- 
nection with  the  baptism  upon  Epiphany  does 
not  disajipear  in  the  East  till  the  middle  of 
the  Tilh  century.    Hut  from  about  this  liujo 
the  jirac  tice  of  idl  Christians  was  the  same. 
The  choice  of  the  ilate,  in  the  utter  luck  of 
all  trailition,  has  l)een  referred  to  dilTerent 
thoughts,  but  the  mo«t  probable  is  the  natural 
analogy  between  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Bun 
of  RighleoUflMNu  and  the  beginnhig  of  the 
TBtum,  or  theTebirth,  of  the  natural  sun  upon 
Dec.  26.   In  the  Itoman  Church  Chriatmaa  li 
celebrated  with  special  public  aerrlocs,  and  in 
all  branches  of  the  Protestant,  except,  for  n 
time,  the  extreme  Puritan  churches,  It  has 
been  observed  as  a  familv  day,  and  w  ith  more 
or  less  elaborale  reiig^otis  Ker\-ices.  (See 
Chamben,  JM^Jkii/t,  Edtabur^i.  ^1864.) 

Christol'-ogy  is  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  Tlie  jjraiid  jH-culiarily  of  this  is 
that  Christ  is  (tod  and  man  united,  the  two 
natures  constitiiting  one  uni()ue  jHrsonalily. 
Ho  is  neither  divine  alone,  nor  human  alone, 
but  divine-human.  This  is  tlie  a  ntral  truth 
of  the  Cliristian  nystem,  and,  buliiing  as  it  is 
to  our  compieiienaion,  the  source  of  all  its 
vitality  and  power.  It  was  fomhudowed  in 
the  prophetic  desCTiptlonnof  ibeUessiah.  He 
was  to  be  born  in  n  certain  amall  village 
(Micah  V.  2),  yet  this  was  not  to  be  tlic  bigin- 
ning  of  his  existem  < .  for  "  bis  goings  forth 
ore  from  of  old,  fnmi  i  verla.sting"  (iron  the 
dii\s  <if  eii  riiitvi.  He  was  to  be  a  king  and 
con(jueror,  perfect  in  w  is^lom  and  gracv,  and 
achk'ving  a  universal  and  pi  rin  tual  empire 
(Ps.  ii.  6.  xlv.  2-7,  Ixxii..  Ish.  ix.  6.  7) ;  and 
yet  despised  and  rejected,  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  Anally  cutoff  out  of  the  land  of  the  living 
(Isa.  lili.t  He  waa  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  MM  the  epia  of  the  deaf,  and  make  the 
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lame  man  leap  us  nn  hart  (Isa.  xxxv.  5.  B).  and 
yet  Itituself  lo  l»o  iK'IrHvt'tl,  sjLI.  piercL'il.  Nlaiii, 
Htiil  his  grave  HfipoinU-d  with  tUe  wii'k><l. 
Vet  Itu  Tic^ariuu.s  KiitTeriugs  should  inak<'  imuiy 
righteous,  and  introduce  an  adminintrntion 
wuicli  .should  cliange  the  moral  condition  of 
the  wlioVe  eartlk  (Lm.  xi.  1-8.  Ix.  1-11).  He 
was  to  do  llw  work  of  •  prophet  (bo.  xlii. 
1-7).  thai  of  a  priest  (Pa.  ex.  4,  Zecfa.  vl.  IIQ^ 
and  that  of  a  Icinx  (Dan.  rii.  14)— in  each  caae 
comhining  and  exaltin;:  to  the  hiirhost  point 
the!  exwllencH*  »)f  all  wlio  liad  proviously  held 
Buch  ofllces  Till  |)n_-<liriions  utnl  many 
others  of  like  nature  were  ail  fullilltd  in  the 
■on  of  Mary. 

lie  was  unuueslionably  a  man,  l^cinie:  80 
called  by  himself  and  others.  Ho  had  a  Iwdy, 
for  he  tta,  and  drank,  ami  l>  rame  weaiy.  and 
slept,  and  faoraoed  iu  si  uuro;  helivoa  for 
80  yem  a«  a  man :  he  diud  on  the  croea,  was 
bttned.  roia  again,  and  proved  bis  identity  by 
phytiical  signs.  He  had,  too,  a  rational  soul, 
for  he  incrciued  in  wisdom.  He  hatl  the  com- 
mon feelirm'-i  nf  oiir  n:it ure— wonderin;j.  re- 
joicing;, sorroxvin:.',  weeping,  lovinir.  and  on 
occasion  becoming  indii;nant.  \<t  he  was 
just  a-j  certainly  al.Mj  (limine.  He  received 
divine  titles.  Divine  (x-rfi-ci  ions  were  aiwrilKMl 
to  him.  Divine  work.s  were,  performed  by 
him.  Olvino  wofsliip  was  paid  to  him.  The 
•ftdeaet  mns  through  ttaa  whole  of  the  New 


Tha  aternal  Word  was  iwanifeHted  in  the 
fleali— that  in.  the  Son  of  God  as  a  divine  per- 
son took  upon  him  the  nature  of  8inlo<.<i  hu. 
manitv.  .Vn  i  liii'setwo  natures  continue  for- 
Ci'er  in  riiri-st'«  cniiijjlcx  ]i  rson.  Tiny  are 
not  mixed  nor  eonfu>*e<l,  Imi  united  so  us  Id 
form  ;i  (  lud  inan.  A  common  ilhistruiion  is 
taken  from  our  humanity.  E»u-h  individual 
of  the  human  race  in  comptMKNl  of  boily  and 
aoul,  a  material  and  an  immaterial  nature,  and 
the  personality  results  from  the  vnloo  of  the 
(wo.  Neither  one  alone  is  the  man.  nor  does 
either  impart  anv  of  iu  properties  to  ttie  oilier, 
tat  the  two  together,  each  in  its  full  integritv. 
are  requi.<(ite  to  a  complete  individuality.  In 
like  manniT  tlu'  divine  nature  and  ilie  human 
cooxint  in  tJic  one  Saviour.  It  is  a  profouml 
mystery  how  this  is,  how  there  is  siicli  a  com 
pictc  imion  without  confusion  of  a  divine  eon- 
SCioasnesN,  mind,  ft^ling,  anil  will,  with  a  hu- 
man consciouHuea.s,  mind,  heart,  and  will. 
But  the  fact  ia  certain  ;  and  hence,  while  the 
properties  of  one  nature  cannot  be  attributed 
to  tbe  other,  {.«.,  the  divine  never  beoomi» 
hamao  aor  tlie  homan  divine,  yet  the  proper* 
ties  of  Ixrth  natures  are  often  attributed  to  tiie 
person  resulting  from  their  union,  and  he  may 
be  indifferently  designsle<l  by  divine  or  by 
human  titles,  lie  is  .still  (JoJ  when  he  die;*, 
and  mill  ni;iii  wlicn  he  rai.scs  his  jK-ople  from  \ 
tlieir  i:r:ivt  N. 

It  is  hardly  posjsible  to  exaifircrafe  the  im-  I 
portance  of  this  point  in  theoloLcy.  What 
Christ  was  i.s  far  more  essential  to  Christianity 
than  what  li<:  t:iu^tit,  for  he  is  not  simply  the 
'  of  our  religion,  hat  lis  cntre  and  its 
__aee.  Tbo  kenid  of  the  whole  system 
liw  in  the  fellowship  with  God  which  it  intro- 
dooas  through  tlia  composite  person  of  the 
tmdfmm.  T.  W.G. 


lIihTiiHv  — The  elements  of  the  stibeeqnent 
do<  lrinc  of  (lie  chiireli  are  to  be  found  in  the 
earliest  writ<rs  of  the  C'hristian  era.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  tlie  Afwlogists  looked 
upon  Christ  as  their  God,  though  they  did  not 
answer  the  question  how  he  could  be  Ood, 
and  yet  God,  the  Father  and  the  Son.  bo  one 
The  progress  of  reflection  upon  the  great 
tmtlis  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God  led  sooB 
to  the  asking  of  this  question,  which  was  ao* 
swercd  in  the  Ariaii  controversv.  closing  about 
the  v<  ar  881.  lint  when  the  fact  w.-us  clearly 
estalilished  tliist  the  Son  w:ls  df  tlu-  same  es- 
sence as  the  Katlar,  tliere  rcmiiincd  (he  further 
question.  How  was  this  Soji  niiidc  tiiun  .'  or 
What  was  the  rel.ilion  of  the  (juii  and  the 
man  in  the  single  {v  rsonalit^v,  Jesus  Christ  1 

The  answer  to  Uiis  question  was  a  gradual 
one.  The  early  struggle  with  Gnosticism, 
which  denied  generally  that  the  human  body 
of  Christ  was  anything  mom  than  •  mere  ap> 
pearance,  had  brought  oat  fully  that  Chmt 
had  a  real  body,  and  this  was  em'l»odied  in  t!ie 
rule  of  failh  now  known  the  "  .Vpristle**' 
Creed."  It  was  not  so  clearly  pereeiveti  that 
he  had  a  human  soul,  thoiii^h  this  had  not 
been  lienied.  I''laft)nic  philos«i[il)y  entered 
into  the  j)roblem  to  eonfu.s<'  it.  But  t  Irigen 
(d.  254)  distinguished  clearly  iM'tween  the  di- 
vine Word  a^  the  human  soul,  and  taught 
that  the  soul  was  as  essential  to  Christ  as  the 
diivine  Word,  that  nothing  of  humanity  slinnid 
Ik'  believed  to  be  wantiog  in  him.  This 
|)oint  oDoe  made  was  never  forgotten,  although 
connf?cted  in  Origen  with  his  spetndalions  as 
to  the  oriein  of  evil  and  the  pre-exist^-nre  of 
souls.  One  more  thing  Oriiren  said  that  ou^ht 
not  to  ho  omitted,  vi/..,  that  the  union  of  the 
divine  witli  the  human  in  Christ  wiis  hiouirlit 
alxtut  by  means  of  a  human  soul  perfectly 
suhinitte'd  to  Goil.  Thttt  tlM  UttlOtt  WaS  al 
bottom  an  ethical  one. 

The  failure  of  Apollinaris  (q.v.)  to  advaaoe 
the  doctrine  did  not  prevent  the  further  eon- 
lideratioa  of  H  by  the  sehool  of  AJesaadrla. 
Athanasins  broagnt  out  the  difference  between 
the  indwelling  of  Gk>d  in  all  good  men  and  tlie 
indwelling'  of  the  J.oijos  in  Christ.  In  him 
the  divinity  h;id  mud.'  human  tli-.sh  its  own. 
Til. fe  is  therefore  lint  one  Son  of  man.  The 
^Vord  bears  the  weakncs.s^'s  of  the  tlesli  as  its 
own.  Hence  the  incarnate  one  is  tob«'  i  il, 
and  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  Gml.  He  adds 
that  the  incarnation  is  the  restoration  of  hu- 
manity to  its  origiiud  design.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  teadies  the  same  doctrine,  but  also  lays 
emphaale  upon  the  homiliatton  and  Ihnitatiott 
of  tlie  Logos  in  the  Inearoation.  €kegory  of 
Nyssa  attempts  lo  advance  the  atody  by  ex- 
plaining  the  postiiblHty  of  the  Incamation, 
which  he  «loea  by  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  hy 
nature  "  capacious  of  the  divine  "  There  is 
nothing;  in  human  nature  which  in  itself  is 
imworlliy  of  (}od.  As  Athanasiiis  had  said, 
the  soul  was  meant  for  the  Lo'^'-os,  and  thus 
when  the  Logos  aH.4utncs  it.  he  is  ccjming  to 
his  own.  Cyril  closed  the  seritw  of  thinlEcrs 
who  ffrilowed  out  these  thoughts.  He  tanght 
tliat  the  Logos  is  tlie  principle  which  ooosti* 
tutes  the  persoDali^  of  the  God-man.  Tiia 
union  of  Clod  and  man  Is  Indeed  myaterione, 
b«t  that  whkii  ii         ' "  " 
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fho  Losros.  Lf)?ically  there  is  still  a  distinc- 
Iit>u  ;  Gixi  ddCH  not  cchw  Id  Ik?  Goil.  nor  hu- 
iiuuiKy  to  be  humanity  ;  but  in  rvalily.  tht  rc 
are  no  longer  two  natures,  but  one  nnture— 
one  beinu:,  one  peraon,  "  one  nature  after  (ho 
incarnation."  Hence  that  which  was  born  of 
tbe  Virjnn  wa*  Qod,  and  she  Ib  the  Mother  of 
Ood.  Tbe  prafound  aoteriologlcal  thought 
linderMng  all  this  waa  that  salvation  was  not 
potalble  exc(>pt  Ood  should  participate  in  our 
■weakness  una  s^l^■^•rin^^ 

But  side  In-  sid>'  wiili  tliis  londency  in  Alex- 
andria  theri'  li.>d  Ih  i  h  dcvi  loping  orn;  alto- 
gether ditTop  rit  at  Antiocli.  Two  fundamen- 
tal  tliouglits  govt  rriwl  tlie  Christology  of  this 
school.  One  was  that  the  highest  moral  per- 
fo<-tion  was  only  (o  be  gained  by  free  personal 
development,  and  tbe  other  that  the  great 
work  of  the  Redeemer  was  to  present  a  per- 
foet  cnmple  of  hoUocM  for  onr  Imitation. 
Heooe  die  emphasii  was  laid  In  this  school 
upon  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  (he  in- 
dwelling of  deity  iti  ("hrist  is  conceivetl  after 
the  analogy  of  his  ii.iiwilHng  in  allgo<Kl  men. 
HetuT  alwo  the  iiiciirimtiun  is  evi  r  iwTfe<  linc 
itwlf  duriiii;  tlic  life  of  Jesus.  The  Iwd  na- 
tural of  Chri>*l  are  "  conjoineil."  they  say, 
work  rather  in  perfect  harmony,  than  in  a 
union  Huch  mt  Alexandria  taught.  And  hence 
Murv  i.s  the  Mother  of  Christ,  not  of  GcmI. 

The  questions  between  the  two  schools  of 
thought  oontrolllng  the  Christfam  world  wen 
Imnight  to  a  deciKion  by  the  Ncstorian  con- 
trovemy.  Ne.s(oriu8  (q.v.)  took  for  hfa  start- 
ing-point the  Antiochiun  ■■conjunction."  nnrl 
defined  Clirist  uh  iJu-  niaii  v  itli  whom  God  is 
tudti  il.  The  two  natures  nw  tn  he  carefully 
Rcparated  in  thought,  though  they  subsist  in 
unity.  That  which  was  bcjru  of  Mary  ■was 
the  niao,  and  hence  she  \»  the  Motl'ier  of 
Christ.  The  phrase  "  Mother  of  Ood"  waa 
strongly  opposed  by  Nestorius.  He  thus 
taught  In  rcalitr  that  Ohrist  was  man  and 
God,  a  twofold  peisoD,  with  two  central 
points,  cadi  to  he  concelTed  as  Independent 
of  the  other.  The  union  is  subjective  in  us, 
rather  than  obje<  tive.  The  particip»itian  of 
the  deity  in  the  stilTeriiigs  of  the  humanity 
Ne«loriim  also  rejectefl.  Cyril  replied  to  Nes- 
torius hv  .siiying  that  he  tiuiL^lit  Iwo  (  hrisls 
rather  tf«an  one,  and  the  controvcrsv  wuxi'd 
hot.  Nestoriu.s  a<'cuHed  Cyril  of  confounding 
the  two  natures,  which  would  be  (he  same  as 
def<(roying  both  ;  of  an  ApoUinarlan  liini(a- 
tion  of  the  human  nature ;  and  of  degrading 
the  Inflnite  Ood  k»  a  human  being.  By  these 
charges  and  couatarahamM  the  true  qoestlon 
between  the  parties  was  Drought  out.  whether 
Cyril'H  Chrisilolopy  did  not  demand  a  transfor- 
mation of  the  two  natures,  and  whetlier  Nes- 
toriu.s'  did  not  involve  a  division  of  the  one 
Christ.  Cvril  viewed  the  <iiic.siion  thus  seri 
ously,  an(f  argued  vigornu--]y  against  Nes- 
torius. He  said  Nestorius  not  only  divided 
the  t'hrist,  but  destroyed  his  redeinptive  ac- 
tivity. This  is  the  work  of  the  one  incarnate 
Logos,  and  it  loses  its  sigDiflcanoe  so  aoOD  as 
it  ja  referred  to  the  man  Jesus  as  its  agent. 
Nestorius  also  destroyed  the  humlHatlon  of 
Christ,  for  It  can  be  no  humiliation  for  him  to 
unite  himself  with  a  man  in  Nestorius'  sense. 
Attheaaaa  time  theemltalloa  Isdesliagrad. 


If  the  man,  and  not  the  Son  t.f  Go<\.  has  nuf- 
feretl  for  us,  the  re  is  no  redemption,  for  a  ni:in 
cannot  redeem  us  ;  and  all  the  mcftialorial 
acts,  priestly  and  intercessory,  lose  llu-ir  sig- 
niflcance.  In  a  word,  Nestorius'  view  attacks 
the  facts  of  our  Christian  experience.  Sudi 
was  Cyril's  reply,  and  it  had  face  hecanse  ha 
was  tnalntatnlng  that  perfect  unity  in  ttie  per- 
son of  Christ  which  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  undivided  consciousness  of  (he  Christ 
l>ii'lured  to  us  in  th<'  gospels.  He  sought  tO 
add  a  i>ositivc  elrment  to  the  <lis<-UKsion  of  the 
doctrine  by  the  theory  of  the  communication 
of  pn>i)ertles.  whereby  the  Logot^  imparts  him- 
self entirely  to  the  flesh  w  hich  he  assumes  and 
thus  lifts  it  up  into  the  deity.  And  here, 
though  ha  did  nut  fall  into  the  mistake  him- 
self, ne  prepared  thewsy  for  the  subsequent 
entire  abeon>tlOB  of  the  hmaaiQr  tatigbt  by 
EntTchcs  (q.T.). 

The  Council  of  Ephesos  (491)  decided 
against  Ne.'«torius.  and  his  (-M  rsonal  relations 
to  the  contest  cea.seti.  The  l.alin  fathers  now 
Ix'gan  to  concern  theni.selvis  with  the  ques- 
tion, as  e.f/..  Ainhrosf.  It  was  reserved  for 
Leo  I.  in  lii^  U'Ui  r  to  Flaviuu  to  gi\e  that 
calm  and  balanced  view  of  tlie  Kuhjc(  t  which 
could  be,  and  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
Unal  dehnitions  at  Chalcedon  (451).  Both  (be 
letter  and  the  creed  fall  somewhat  short  of 
providing  a  hasis  for  the  true  unity  of  the 
person  n  Christ,  though  tiiaj  atsert  this 
strongly.  Tiie  school  of  Alexaudiia  carries 
off  the  rlctory  on  the  whole.  The  rational 
soul,  the  consubstaniinlity  with  G<>d  accord- 
ing to  the  divinity,  and  with  man  a('c<)rdHig 
to  the  humanity,  the  two  natures  to  Ix;  ac- 
knowledged "  inconfuKe<lly,  unchangeably, 
indivLsiblv.  iuseparablv,"  and  the  title  <jf 
Mary  as  Mother  of  Oo<\.  are  all  Alexandrian. 
H(ill,  the  general  balancing  of  elements 
throughout  tlie  whole  suggests  the  Antiochian 
"  conjunclion." 

The  Council  did  not  settle  tbe  doctrine. 
The  Monophysites,  the  heirs  of  Butydies,  to 
whom  "  nature"  and  "  person"  were  equlva- 
leiil  concepts,  so  that  two  natures  were  the 
same  lis  two  penoos,  and  tlie  Munothrlites, 
who  (iciiii  (1  th(>  human  will  ln'cunse  lu  t  seeing 
liow  Ui'  ic  could  be  two  wills  if  they  were  ia 
jK^rfect  liiirmony,  and  l)ecaus«'two  inhannoni- 
oua  w  ills  would  divide  the  person  of  Christ, 
continued  the  discussion.  But  the  mind  of 
the  diurch  in  general  turned  back  from  all 
these  extremes  to  tlw  creed  of  Chalcedon, 
which  waa  thtia  left  as  tiie  matuicst  preaenta- 
lion  of  the  theme  to  which  the  early  draidi 
could  arrive. 

The  jieriod  of  the  Reformation  saw  this  doc- 
trine again  under  discussion.  The  doctrine 
of  the  means  of  grace,  which  I.uihi  r  ^\  ns  led 
by  his  controversy  witli  Zwingli  to  i-mphasize, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  Lord's 
body,  which  the  exigencies  of  his  theory  of  the 
sacfnnient  called  for,  led  him  to  the  investi- 
gation of  tlie  question  bow  (he  Lord's  body 
could  he  ubiquitouA.  He  found  the  answer 
to  this  quesUon  in  the  ancient  tlieoiry  of  the 
oommunieatlon  of  propi-rties.  The  human 
nature  of  Christ  received  the  divine  attrihuta 
of  omnipresence.  But  a  decix-r  questloo  than 
how  to  get  a  baslB  for  tile  theory  of  the  Loidli 
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Supper  'was  ia  his  miDd.  That  theory  de- 
peooetl  upon  bia  mnceptioa  of  the  undivided 
Mtureof  the  one  ('brist,  who,  thus  undivided, 
wtongbt  all  hh  works,  Incliidiiig  the  imfwrte- 
lloo  of  grace  In  did  Sapper.  Tbe  two  natarei 
of  Christ  were  perfectly  united,  tlioiigh  orig- 
Jnallv*  diverse,  oeoiuiH}  broujrht  into  perfect 
fiiiiniluritv  by  the  mu'.unl  iinimriatidn  oi  pron- 
ertif^.  'The  I^ulheran  (  Imrch  Ijas  bisloncally 
retitiiuil  Si)  miiob  of  this  tlieory  its  is  miessjiry 
to  iilTonl  u  basis  for  tbe  ideas  tiiat  the  divine 
r  ally  toolt  part  in  our  weakness,  Hn<l  that  tbe 
liunuin  bo<ly  is  really  prcsi-nt  "  in,  with,  and 
under"  tlie  elements  of  tbe  Supper.  The 
"  Reformed"  churches  roade  no  eifori  to  pom 
b^ond  the  deflafdoms  of  Ohaloedon.  In  oar 
owa  dajratill  more  tboneht  has  been  expended 
upon  tbli  tbeme,  which  has.  however,  acamely 
become  as  yet  a  matter  of  history.  Tlie 
rlasKicAl  work  is  Domer's  I{iMi>r\t  of  the  .  .  . 
Dttrtrine  of  .  .  .  Chrixt,  Kn>^.  trans.,  Y.Alw- 
burgh,  1861-63,  5  vols.  (See  arts.  Ki£xuhi» 
•od  IkmiKB.)  F.  H.  P. 

Ohristopher,  St.,  cc1ebrat«^  by  tbe  Greek 
CImrcli  upon  May  9,  by  the  Latin  upon  July 
'ITt,  \<  known  oiilv  by  legends  wliiclj  have 
w-arfi  ly  u  trace  ()^  historiral  worth.  He  U 
*nid  to  have  live<l  at  Samos  in  Lyi  i.i.  a  jiiace 
not  otlicrwisc!  known,  to  have  ctmvi  i  led  niul- 
titu  li'H  by  miraclra,  and  to  Inivc  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  German  legend,  that  he 
sought  to  serve  the  strongest,  and  having 
found  the  devil  afraid  of  Christ  turned  to 
him,  and  carried  pilgrims  acroaa  a  riw  til!  at 
Ust  Christ  himself  caiM,  isnoi  without  beauty 
and  instruction.  P.  H.  P. 

OhrlBtophonu,  pope  Nov..  903-June.  904, 
imprisoDed  his  predeoenor,  Leo  V..  and  him- 
self met  die  same  fate.  P.  H.  P. 

Ohrodegaog,  St,  of  noble  Fninkish  birth, 
early  in  tlie  8th  century  ;  iKHiiini-  clianrelior 
of  King  Karl  Martel.  to  whidi  oilicc  was 

J lined  iliut  of  bishop  of  Metz,  742 ;  d.  March 
,  764.  i  II-  was  a  great  statesman  and  ccdesi- 
asUc,  and  endeavored  with  partial  suooess  to 
correct  clerical  kxlty  by  the  "  rale"  that  the 
clergy  should  live  together  under  the  eye  of 
their  bishop,  and  thus  be  under  stricter  con- 
trol. 


jthe  naaieof  the  18th and  14th 
books  of  the  Old  Tastameiil,  whidi,  among 
tbe  andeat  Jews,  formed  only  one  book. 
They  are  of  unknown  authorship,  but  were 

probably  written  bv  Ezra,    The  1st  book  re- 

capitu!ate.s  sBfre<l  bUtory  by  genealogies  from 
the  bej^inninj;  to  tlie  lime  of  Ihiviil,  of  whose 
life  and  reign  it  treats  more  fully.  Tbe  2d 
book  reeounts  liie  liistorv  of  Juduh,  without 
that  of  Israel,  from  Solomon  to  the  return 
from  exile.  They  diUur  from  Kings  In  titat 
they  dwelt  more  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  en- 
large upon  public  worship  and  the  temple  ser- 
tIob,  are  fuller  in  respect  to  tbe  religious  ehnr- 
aoter  of  the  kings,  and  by  their  genealogical 
records  aided  in  the  re-establi.shment  of  the 
Hebrew  stale  and  ehurch.  Samuel,  Kingf». 
an  1  Chronicles  are  inutjilly  supplementary, 
and  need  to  be  read  to^cfher,  as  forming  witli 
witne  unt^^scntial  (iisere[)aiieiesi one  continuous 
aud  most  iustructive  hit^ry.   The  meet  use- 


ful commentaries  are  those  of  Bertheau  (3d 

ed.,  1878)  and  Keil  (1870).  T.  W.  C. 

Ohroiiioon  paschale,  a  Christian  (  lironicle 
of  unknown  authorship,  t  xrendintr  from  Iho 
creation  to  a.d.  1042,  so  called  from  iu  exact 
PiMdial  oompirtBlioiis. 

Ohrys'-olite  (rjf'ttl  gtoiif),  tbe  garniture  ot 
tbe  7tb  foundalion  of  the  New  .Jerusalem 
lUcv  usually  jilentitictl  with  the  vcl- 

low  topaz  of  the  ( )ld  Tcstanient.    T.  W.  C^. 

Ohry-sol'-o-gus  ("of  golden  sjK-ech").  a 
name  given  to  Peter,  bishop  of  Itjiveiuia,  since 
4.'}8  {b.  at  Imola.  22  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bolofrna,  ; 
d.  tin  re.  4."Hi)  for  his  eUx|iutice.  He  was  a 
cont<  iniKirary  of  Valentinian  III.,  and  as 
court  j)n'ai:lur  exercised  a  wide  intlucnoc. 
Of  his  sermons,  176,  of  which  oulv  100  are 
genuine,  have  come  down  to  us.  They  em- 
phasizo  moraht  and  good  works,  and  occa- 
sionally enter  the  realm  of  polemic  liieology. 
He  opposes  Arianism  and  Eutychianism. 
Worka  Ia  Migne.  Pat,  Lai,  voL  111. :  parUal 
Qerman  tiaiiB.,  and  life  by  Held,  Kemptan, 
1874.  P.  H.  P. 

Ohrys-opra'-sos  (golit  Uek),  an  agate  of  ilie 
color  of  the  leek's  Juice,  the  lOtli  pret  iuiis 
stone  in  tlie  fomulauoii  of  the  ^ew  Jerusa- 
lem. T.  W.  C. 

Ohzysostom  (Cbry-soaMnm,  gtMrn-mmitl^ 
ed),  bi»ho|)  of  (^'onslantlnople  ;  b.  at  Antiodi, 
847  :  d.  at  t'omana,  .\.sia  .Minor.  407.  Hfa 
family  belongt^  to  liiub  cirell^s,  since  liis 
father,  Recunnus,  held  an  important  military 

IK)sition,  and  he  would  natiirally  have  devoted 
lioiself  to  some  m-cular  pursuit.  Hut  the 
deeply  religious  education  which  his  mother, 
to  whom  his  entire  training  fell  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  gave  him,  led  him  to  turn  aside 
from  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  had 
already  taken  up,  ond  begin  the  Htudv  ni  the- 
ology. He  was  the  pupil  of  the  bishop  of 
Antioch,  Meh^tius,  for  3  years,  and  then  be- 
came Ren<ler.  Hut  upon  the  deulh  of  his 
mother,  he  turned  to  that  fonn  of  n-ligioti.s 
life  which  he  would  already  have  etiibrated 
except  for  her  opixjsition,  the  moiuisiic,  and 
spent  the  fi  following  years  in  aI)solu(e  retire- 
ment in  a  neighboring'  monastery.  His  earli- 
est writings  deal  with  the  monastic  life  and 
exhibit  the  greatest  devutlon  to  it.  a  feeling 
whlcli  he  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

But  considerations  of  health  called  him  back 
to  Antioch  In  the  year  880,  and  thus  bepn 
the  wcond  period  of  his  life,  and  his  principal 
service  to  his  own  times  niid  to  the  world. 
,\t  ttrst  a  dear, .11,  lie  t  ii_r'n:<  (1  in  tiii'  care  of 
tbe  sick,  upou\\liirh  di'iiurlmetit  of  n)iniste- 
rial  a<  tiviiy  he  wrote  sevi  rul  treati.ses.  In  886 
he  was  ordaim^d  presbyter,  and  was  intrustetl 
with  the  office  of  principal  preacher  in  An- 
tioch. His  pulpit  activity  cmbniced  all  the 
public  and  churchly  intensts  of  hi.s  dav.  He 
riuietetl  the  people*  wlien  ezcltcd  bjr  lear  of 
the  imperial  displeasnra  at  the  destraction  of 
the  still ues  of  the  Imperial  family  ;  he  sought 
to  heal  the  Meletlau  schism  in  Antioch  ;  be 
entered  the  lield  against  the  Anonneans,  and 
airainst  Gnostic  una  Jewisli  errors,  lie  ex- 
plaini'd  whole  liooks  of  the  Bible  in  series  uf 
sermoQS,  or  dwelt  upon  the  peculiar  events 
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of  Ibc  day,  or  took  up  special  topics, 
the  IiUtu'ry  uf  Ilaniiub.  Tlic  rcmiiaats  of 
ll6*tluen  irays  of  life,  of  anric-ut  supiTstitious, 
and  the  evils  of  the  worldlinesii  of  his  own 
times,  all  ocoupled  his  attention  in  turn. 
Thus  he  passed  IS jnwt  <d  growing  usefal- 
ness  and  increaoing  rame. 

But  now  he  wjik  to  be  put  in  a  place  ut  once 
more  conspicuous  ami  dangcroUH.  Tlic  nrvh- 
bisbopric  of  Coiisianliiioplc  \v;i.s  variiiit,  ami 
(Mtrys08(oni  \vas  m  1i  i  tc*!  fur  (lie  i><i>itiori. 
Brougbt  Ihith'T  tiy  a  wily  di  vice,  to  oviTcoinc 
his  reluctance  and  Ihe  un willingnes-s  of  tin; 
TOOple  of  Aoliocli,  be  wnn  conMccfHtcd  iu  898. 
Constantiooplc  wim  rt^HgiouKly  and  morally 
eomipt.  since  tbe  influence  of  a  despotic  gov- 
emmcnt  and  of  the  worUUlnesit  of  the  capital 
city  conspired  with  the  famlldini  of  the  East 
to  promote  the  outward  profession  of  the  truth 
with  the  np;?1prt  of  ftM  Hubstance.  Chrysostom 
waM  an  earnest,  strict,  simple-inindcd  nmn, 
little  lltleil  to  c(ip«'  with  tbe  forces  atoul  him, 
and  little  disjxx^^-il  to  yield  to  tlieni.  He  be- 
gan by  opptwing  the  Ariaus,  who  still  bud 
considerable  Influence  with  tbe  people.  Blo(»d 
was  ahed  in  son\e  of  the  conilicis  wbicii  re- 
sulted. His  episcopal  aotMty  extended  itself 
to  other  cbur<  lies,  as  to  that  of  Epheaua. 
whither  he  jtmrneyed  in  401.  lostaUed  a  new 
btaliop,  and  also  de|>oi8ed  6  neighboring  bbhops 
who  hud  Ixen  guilty  of  fumonT.  But  he 
tlierebv  en  af -d  encn^ics  fur  biuiseff.  lie  also 
came  fiilii  i  iiutlict  wiili  'I'lirophilus  of  Alex- 
andri.i  ov^  r  lii^  ixTsi  t  iition  df  ccrluin  monka 
wliom  he  hud  thivi  ii  out  of  Alexiuidriu.  Hia 
freedom  of  utterance'  vmon  many  topics  bad 
aUu  Ket  the  EiaprcsH  Kudoxia  againat  him. 
and  Tlieophilus  found  it  eaay  to  arouac  her  to 
active  enmity,  and  to  have  a  synod  held  at  a 
plaoe  [Ad  Quereum)  near  Chalecdou  in  which 
ft  complaiBta  ww  hrougbt  ag»iaa(  Chrnos- 
tom,  and  it  was  recommraided  that  he  be  Dan- 
inhed.  Ill-  di  livcrcd  himself  to  his  pursuers 
and  was  <  jirricd  out  of  the  city  ;  but  the  cx- 
eitenii  nl  of  flir  inoplc  called  bini  liiuk,  and 
he  rejuuii  il  iiis  ollicc.  But  the  cmi)risH  wius 
still  aguiiiiit  liini,  and  a  ba^ty  word  of  his  own 
completed  bi'^  ruin.  Another  syncMl  wjih  held 
at  Constaniitiojile.  and  be  was  a^ain  ilc -posi d, 
and  on  June  20,  404.  was  cjirrif^d  into  baui-sli- 
ment.  The  place  of  banishment  was  Kukusu.s 
in  Armenia  Iklinor.  Ueni  Cluysostom  did 
not  give  up  his  spiritual  labors,  butniahitaioed 
a  constant  correspondence  with  Constantino- 
ple, with  ndssions  which  bad  been  founded 
by  him.  and  >\illi  (iiIht  churi  lir-N.  Itinf>cei)t 
1.' of  Home  sduu^lit  to  indiui- ii»e  cm|«  ror  to 
nutigiite  lii.s  senleiu-c,  but  the  only  etfect  was 
that  be  was  banished  to  I'ityus  upon  the 
northeastern  shore  of  the  151a(  k  Sea,  toward 
which  place  be  bad  started,  when  at  C'oniuuu 
his  .strength  gave  out  and  he  died. 

Aside  from  his  importance  as  a  preacher 
and  an  exegetc.  tbe  great  importance  of  Chry- 
soetom  lay  in  the  example  he  set  in  that  age, 
of  an  earnest,  pure,  and  amiable  Christian 
cbanicter.  Eng.  trnns.  of  bis  works,  Christ. 
Lit.  Co..  N.  y.,  18MJ,  6  vols.  (See  life  by  W. 
R  W.  Stephens,  London,  1872 ;  2d  ed..  ism.) 

F.  IL  F. 

Ohubb,  THiomas,  l,n_'i;>h  Dei.st  ;  b.  at  East 
parnha-m^  Ocaf  Salisbury,  Sept.  29,  1678 ;  d. 


at  flallsbuty,  Feb.  8, 1746-47.  He  was  a  clerk 
for  a  tallow-cliandler.  imperfect^  educated, 
yet  wrote  sevcnl  deutical  hooka  «Dd  many 
tracts.  His  free-will  theory  was  considcrea 
worthy  of  an  elaborate  refutation  by  Jonathan 
Edwartls  in  his  Treatitt  om  tiu  JVswfsw  ^tk» 
HVi/(pl.  i.,  sec.  X.). 

Church  (Greek  h  unukon,  the  Lord's  house). 
The  Ureek  word,  icrltmia,  translated  church, 
signities  an  assembly,  either  secular  (Acts  xix. 
'i'Z)  or  religious  (Acts  ii.  47).  It  is  applied 
cither  to  a  ptirticular  congregation  in  a  local 
sense,  as  the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1)» 
or  to  ncoUcctionof  coogiegations  Inftprav- 
ince,  as  In  Arts  ix.  8!  (wbera  the  true  text 
reads,  "The  cliurch  tiirou^iout  all  Judca 
and  Galilee  and  Samaria  bad  peace"),  or 
tlnally  to  the  whole  body  of  believers,  whether 
<-niisidere<l  us  the  professed  folIowerH  of  Christ, 
aiid  therefore  vi>il)lr  (iis  in  1  I'iin.  iii.  15),  or 
a.s  ilie  aggregate  of  suvetl  .souls,  known  only 
to  Ood  and  uiviiiiblo  to  men  (a.s  in  lleb.  xii. 

In  the  gosjx'ls  the  word  w  u.sed  only 
twice,  each  time  by  Matthew.  One  of  these 
is  in  xvi.  18,  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  mj 
churdi,"  where  the  Master  declares  his  pur- 
pose to  oooatruct  the  edifice  of  hte  foUoweia 
MS  a  sodetT,  the  other  In  xtHI.  17, "  leU  it  mfo* 
the  church."  where  ho  speaks  in  anticipation 
of  its  existence.  The  day  of  Pentecost  seems 
to  have  l>efn  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church  (.Yets  v.  II).  The  w  orti  is  never  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  a  building  for  worship. 

Churches  arc  divided  either  locally,  as  the 
Chtirrh  of  England,  tbe  Kirk  of  (Scotland, 
etc..  or  by  difTerences  on  imitortant  points  of 
doctrine,  as  Trinitarians  or  Unitarians,  Pela- 
giana  or  Anti-Pek^giana,  CalTiolita  m  Annlii- 
ians,  Refonned  or  Lutheran,  Broad  Churdi 
or  Evangelical :  or  by  variant  views  as  to 
government,  as  Pupi'.t^,  Prelatists,  Presbyte- 
rians, Indep«'ndents,  or  >lctho<iists  ;  or  by  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  Hucrnnients,  as  Baptists  and 
Pa  ii(>l»aptists  ;  or  bv  <li ven-itics  of  worship,  as 
l-itur.ri<al  or  Ami  Liturgical  ;  or  by  two  or 
more  (if  these  (■f)nd)ine<l. 

The  nio'-t  c'-ncridly  acceitted  definition  of  a 
rhureh  is  that  <if  tin-  Niini'cnth  Article  of 
the  Church  of  Enjrland— '  »  congr«gstion  of 
faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of 
God  ia  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance, 
in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requi- 
site to  tbe  snnie."  Tbe  "faithful  men"  are 
those  who  mnfc-s  tluir  faith  in  Christ  and 
sustain  that  ((uifosion  by  a  corn-el  outward 
lif<-.  Thi  V  are  not  always  what  lliey  profess 
to  Ih'.  and  this  was  true  in  apostolic  limes 
(.Vets  viii.  i;{,  21).  Our  Lonl  likem-d  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  »  field  in  which  there 
were  tares  as  w  ell  us  wheat  (Matt.  .\iii.  24,  2<i). 

The  object  uf  tbe  church's  existence  ie  to 
promote  the  glory  of  Ood,  the  edification  of 
lU  own  members,  and  the  dilTudoB  of  tfaa 
gospel  over  the  whole  earth  ;  and  to  acoon- 
pli.sh  these  ends  ordinances  of  worship  are  ap- 
[xiinttnl  and  the  rulers  exerei.se  continual  watch 
.•iiid  care.  ^\'ll(■Il  any  inendnrs  walk  (lis- 
on!  rly  and  continue  to  do  so,  n<H\v  illistmid- 
ing  adnicnition,  they  may  In-  i  \(  Imii  il  (Malt. 
xvUL  tl,  1  Cor.  T,'  8),  but  upon  rcpcntauoa 
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mav  i^nil  shnnM  hr  n'ston'<!  iCnl.  \l.  1).  Ex- 
pul-<i(>M  in  the  liighe»l  peuaily  tlmt  can  be  iin- 
pusi'd.  tln  rr  l)oiDg  IK»  AlltilOri^  tO  illftiOl  MJ 
civirdLsiibilities. 

Acconljng  to  thv  Scripture  the  church  is  not 
ftTOluDtarv  society,  but  a  divine  instituUoa, 
•ad  H  b  the  duty  of  every  believer  to  be  in 
OOBunmion  with  his  brethren  ;  but  this  duty 
CM  be  eDforead  only  by  moral  coni^idenitionK. 
T»  an  violent  means  impliee  ao  alliunc^  of 
diureh  md  8t«te,  andkdiUDMtrieallv  oppmiie 
to  the  will  of  him  whoaeld,  **  Jtj  kinf^dom  is 
not  of  this  world."  T.  W.  V. 

Church  and  Stat*  bad  at  flrxt  only  the  n  la- 
tinii-i  of  thi-  |>i Tsi-cming  or  indillerent  huprcme 

Sower,  unil  the  obwure,  mi«underMt<KMl,  or 
reatlfil.  persecuted  commiiuity.  In  tliis 
Bilenci;  and  obncurity  ttie  church  developed 
her  constitution.  When  ('oostantiae  noog> 
Biud  lier  and  set  her  free  Irom  f artJier  peiw* 
«utioa.  and  gradually  gave  her  rlghti  uader 
the  stale,  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  es> 
•entisi  chiiDfse  in  her  eliuracter :  but  the  nvor 
whicli  praii'i  tcd  li  r  li-'ciunc  gruduully  the 

EowfT  wliicU  fjoviriiwi  lier.  On  ilje  one 
and,  the  law-s  of  the  slate  were  chantrcd  lo 
agree  with  the  ttenidnds  uf  Christian  princinh-, 
vnt.,  in  respect  lo  slavery,  the  circus,  punUli- 
ments,  marriaze,  etc.  l(eathen  lost  tlieir  civil 
privileges,  and  the  Christian  clergy  rt  r<-ived 

rial  ri^hLi.  Tlie  decsisbos  of  church  coun- 
rtt^eiv'ud  the  aothorlly  of  bws.  But  on 
the  other,  the  emperor  aaaumed  the  right  to 
eall  aaeh  oonodU.  and  twarded  hlmaelr  ae  ia 
aoma  aenae  the  highest  Mahop  of  the  Cbrb- 
tian.  as  he  had  been  the  p«ntif»x  maximu*  of 
the  liL-atlK'n  state.  To  some  extent  also  the 
state  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  church 
from  till-  public  funds.  Gradually  there  de- 
velij[)Lil  a  Sfutimunt  in  the  Eastern  Church 
which  m:i'Je  tin-  eni|>cr  >r  a  holy  person,  and 
gave  him  a  despotic  control  over  all  the  affairs 
of  the  church. 

The  Occident,  while  it  ranained  a  portion 
of  the  undirided  Roman  Empire,  shared  ia 
theae  arrangemeata.  though  it  had  a  greater 
amount  of  freedom  in  consequence  of  its  dis- 
tance from  the  court  With  the  beginning  of 
the  hirb;iriao  invasions  in  410.  the  forc-e  of 
clrcuiu>tiiiu-L-<  IlmI  lilt!  cluir.  li  t  1  tht'  iLssutnp- 
tion  in  >rr  mi'l  uioru  of  temporal  uiiiiiitii'^lniti  ve 
fuiK  lioin.  Slif  bt'cume,  to  a  <  i  ri  liii  extent, 
identical  with  the  stale,  and  when  I^ipiu  would 

Erotucl  her  from  the  power  of  tlir*  Lombards, 
i  waa  natural  that  he  .should  confer  upon  her 
la  a  limited  territory  supreme  local  power 
ffltatee  of  the  Church),  which  was  connrmed 
by  Charlemagae.  aad  placed  under  the  gen- 
eral copremacy  of  the  empire.  A  fdmilar  sys- 
tem of  connection  of  chun*h  and  state  char 
acieri/,>-<!  tbc  whole  tii  Mi;ircliy  of  (^harlemnirue, 
for  till'  u'reiit  ei-clesi  isticH  were  nimi.'  irr<'at 
feu.lui  il''[> -ndents,  ami  civil  nnd  ecc]esi:istir-;il 
conci  riis  were  iliseusst'd  and  determinfMl  with- 
out mueli  reference"  to  any  difference  l>ptween 
them.  The  Frankish  emperors  also  consid- 
ered Ihemiclvea  as  the  supreme  bishops  of  the 
ampire.   But  aooa  a  different  theory  began  to 

Spear.  The  poeieailon  of  power  in  a  portion 
Italy  led  tlie  popee  to  desire  more,  and 
 Am  aeoular 


fumipHfiliiM  with 


govenimeal, 


together  with  the  prn%v{n!r  idea  of  a  universal 
spiritual  iiiouarchy,  led  to  the  maiiitenancp  of 
the  doctrine  thiit  the  church  was  superior  to 
the  Htatf,  which  advanced  liy  regular  .stages 
through  Nicola-s,  Ilildi  brami,  luiuKciir,  and 
Boniface  VIII.  to  tlie  extreme  [My«ition  that 
the  church  is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  and 
that  to  believe  thla  is  neccaaary  to  aalvation. 
The  theory  could  not  avoid  eelliBf  out  the  op- 

Eosition  Of  the  aeeular  government,  and  the 
istory  of  tlie  middle  ages  is  largely  occupied 
with  the  narration  uf  the  struggles  of  popea 
and  emperors,  in  which  now  one  and  now  the 
other  gets  the  advantage,  the  progress  of 
events  leading  irresistibly  towanl  the  liiml 
triuin|>h  of  the  state. 

The.  I'rotestant  Reformation  introtlucid  a 
new  theory  of  the  relations  of  church  and 
state.  The  power  of  the  chun-h  is  n'stricted 
to  purely  spiritual  things,  which  are  sum« 
marily  exprwwed  by  the  Augsburg  Confcflsioa 
as  "  preaidiing  the  Word  and  administering 
the  aacramenta."  8o  tha  power  of  the  atata 
extends  only  to  that  which  b  external,  to  the 
management  of  property  and  the  preservation 
of  public  ordi  r.  Luther  himself  originally 
denied  the  power  of  tlir  t-l:ile  to  remedy 
heresy,  though  he  afterwurd  tiiul  the  Zwickau 
fanaturs  removed  by  the  state  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  care  for  the  public  order.  In  fact, 
neither  then  nor  since  has  the  (}erman  Cliurch 
been  able  to  make  such  a  distinction  between 
the  domain  of  church  and  state  as  to  prevent 
much  Intermiajdlagof  Jurisdiction.  At  the 
dose  of  the  Tmrty  years*  War  the  jiu  refor' 
mandi  was  granted  to  princes,  wherebv  the 
slate  had  the  jwwer  to  detiTmine  the  .eligion 
of  its  subjects.  This  luts  gradually  been  sur- 
renden'd,  lill  ail  (Jerman  slates  ik)w  iillitw  free 
selwlion  of  <'onfes,'>ioii,  and  make  civil  rights 
independent  of  all  religious  <-onneclioiis.  At 
the  present  time  the  church  in  (It  riiKiny  is 
established— that  Is,  derives  its  support  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  state,  and  is  in 
extenuU  matters  suMect  to  the  slate.  It  has, 
theoretically,  control  In  its  own  sphere,  but 
professors  of  theology  an  Mill  imolnited  Igr 
the  government,  and  the  relics  or  the  idea 
which  regarde<l  flie  (  hurch  jts  a  police  agent 
in  the  hands  of  the  slat<'  coine  now  and  ihen 
to  view. 

'i'hf  i;  forinution  in  England  proiluci^l  a 
dilfi  1  ml  stale  uf  alfairs.  At  first  under  lli  nry 
VIII.,  since  the  king  took  the  place  which 
had  hitherto  been  occupied  by  the  pope,  there 
was  the  most  perfwt  union,  or  identity  of 
churcli  antl  stale.  This  system  was  continued 
under  £lixabetli.  and  an  oflenca  against  the 
church  was  oonideRid  a  crime  against  the 
slate.  Perfect  uniformitv  of  worship  was  de- 
manded, the  result  of  which  was  to  excite  re- 
volt (see  PrniT.v.Ns).  Robert  IJrowiie  seems 
to  have  been  the  tlrst  to  see  that  tin,'  system 
w.H  wtdml:,  and  to  teach  the  modem  doctrine 
of  the  full  independence  of  church  and  slate. 
The  overthrow  of  the  monrndiy  in  l(Wt(,  with 
th<»  following  rejitoration,  left  affairs  in  the 
same  condition  as  Ix'forc.  Gradually  mora 
and  more  liberty  has  been  given  to  dissenters, 
UU  the  national  church  enloys  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  estabiished  bw.  It  b  ia 
many  respects  sobjeot  to  tiM  Mite^aa  iatha 
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sppotntmant  of  bishops,  b«t  b  wippottied  fran 

endowmenta  and  titlips. 

In  AmrricA  tho  diflferc-nt  churches  began 
upon  till'  .Hamo  ayatcniH  as  liatl  prevaik-d  in 
Iheir  former  homes.  Thus,  though  indepen- 
dence from  thefitatcwas  more  consonant  with 
tho  principles  of  Congregational i>in.  and  the 
experiences  of  U»c  immigmnU  to  Ma^achu- 
MUs  had  lM>cn  hard  un<)cr  the  establishment 
ia  £iiglaDd.  the  chuxcbes  in  New  England 
ware  ettabUdied  b7  law,  in  that  their  min- 
litin  w«n  Buopoited  fram  imblic  fundi,  nu- 
nwrous  ecclwniitiCTil  were  made  state  affaire, 
and.  at  flivt,  at  least,  efforts  were  made  to  ex- 
daae  all  other  forms  of  religiouH  practice 
from  the  country.  The  same  in  general  was 
true  of  all  the  other  colonics  except  Maryland 
and  Penn>ylv;iiiia.  In  Virginia  tho  salaries 
of  the  ministi  Ts  were  fixed  by  law  nnd  at- 
tendance upon  worship  required.  With  the 
natlooal  era  there  began  a  different  state  of 
thfaiga.  TlM  tecma  gtantcd  to  other  religioua 
bodlea  were  made  more  liberal ;  but  not  till 
1817  was  Conneetieut,  and  not  till  18S8  Ham- 
■achusetts  ready  to  break  up  the  union  of 
church  and  stotc  entirely.  The  nnivereal 
American  system  is  now  jxrfert  separation 
of  cinireh  and  state.  The  ^tau■  protects  the 
property  of  the  churches,  and  will  in  certain 
ciiHos  protect  the  individual  in  hisrigtits  under 
the  laws  of  the  eiiur<'h  of  which  he  i«  a  mem- 
ber :  but  no  xtate  pays  the  expenses  of  any 
church  establiabmcnt.  There  is,  however,  no 
provision  at  praaent  to  prevent  a  state  from 
estabHehiog  »  ehuidi,  thmigli  the  general  gov- 
enunent  caaaoido aa  F.  H.  F. 

Church,  8tat«fl  of  the.   From  the  time  of 

Leo  I.  (  $4(^-61).  on  account  of  the  increaKiug 
wtakiie-s  (if  ilic  >:ovi!rnmcnl  of  Italy,  the 
pop*  ^  were  obligeii  to  take  up<m  themselves 
many  of  the  functions  of  civil  governn>ent. 
The  reign  of  the  Lombunls  in  Italy  t5<W-755) 
was  particularly  n  time  of  oppression  to  the 
church  and  of  confusion  in  tlie  slate.  When, 
therefore,  at  tho  reqoeatof  the  pope,  th&Frank- 
ieb  liios  had  oome  over  the  Alpa,  and  in  the 
year  186  had  oooqaered  the  LombaTda  fer  the 
aeoond  time,  he  gave  to  the  pope,  as  the  beet 
security  against  nirther  annovance,  a  strip  of 
land  t!»ki-ii  frdin  ilw  Lotnliarfls,  as  a  temporal 
HOverciL^nly.  The  exti'iit  of  this  is  (|iiitc 
doulilful.  iiut  aeconiihg  to  the  most  generous 
Hialemeuts  it  rea(;lied  from  Ferrara  on  tlic 
north  along  the  shore  to  Numana  on  the 
south,  embracing  thus  the  districts  known  as 
the  Exarchate  of  RaveuMt  And  the  Pen- 
tapolis.  The  city  of  Rome  waa  not  included. 
Charlemagne,  after  his  victorf  over  the  Lom- 
bard kins  In  774,  returned  these  posscmfons. 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  pope,  and  in- 
creased them  somewhat,  since  localities  in 
Tuscany  an;  mentioned,  with  Spoletniii,  Ikn- 
eventuiii.  Corsica,  and  the  Sabine  country. 
What  the  powers  tliu.s  conferred  upon  the 
pope  were  is  not  certain,  but  we  know  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  emiieror  wa8  not  abro- 
■ated,  since  he  sent,  according  to  Leo  himaelf , 
fib  t»»««i',  or  supreme  judges,  to  liome. 

Thus  begun,  the  slates  of  the  church  were 
varioasly  enlarged  and  reduced  hv  varioiu 
emperoia  under  the  guidance  of  dronn^ 


stances.  As  a  feature  of  the  contest  always 
waging  for  supremacy  between  pope  and  cm- 
jx-ror,  the  pojje  sought  to  extend  his  direct 
personiil  iloniinion  and  the  (mperor  to  rt'ducc 
it.  Lewis  the  Pious  (817)  miule  larg<'  addi- 
tions. The  duchy  of  Home,  the  duchv  of 
Perusiuni,  which  connects  this  with  the  Pen- 
tapolis,  portions  of  Tuscany,  nearly  all  south- 
ern Italy,  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  ' 
are  the  principal  of  theae.  WttUn  theae  lim> 
its,  with  the  addition  of  the  eoQUty  of  the 
Duchese  Matilda,  and  even  "  those  portions 
lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea," 
viz.,  Upper  T\ise,any  and  Ligiiria,  the  states 
of  the  church  were  always  contincd.  Out  of 
Italy  the  popi  purchaHccl  in  1848  the  city  of 
Avignon  an(l  the  county  of  Venaissin  in  south- 
ern France, 

By  the  time  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  (1278- 
91)  the  limits  of  thestMesof  tho  church  had 
come  to  be  what  th^remained  aubatauUaJly 
from  that  time  on.  Ttuj  olended  from  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara  on  the  north  akng  the 
coast  of  the  Adrbtfe,  throogfa  the  ducfiy  of 
Rnoleto,  to  the  strip  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Mwliterranean  including  the  Campagna,  of 
■  which  Rome  was  olniut  in  1lir  (rutre.  .\1I 
i  other  pf>s.ves.sion8  north  ami  south,  except  two 
,  insignitlcant  (iiu  hii  s.  were  lo.st.    The  French 
I  Empire  under  Napoleon  incorporaletl  these 
states,  but  they  reappeared  in  1815,  to  be 
again  reduced  to  a  strip  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1860,  when  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
absorbed  the  rest,  and  to  diaai^ear  tram  tno 
map  in  1870. 

The  dogmatic  system  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  teaches  that  the  temporal  ixjwer  is  de- 
rived from  the  spiritual,  cannot  allow  that  the 
\K>\K  can  be  a  subject,  and  demands  for  him 
tem|)onil  sovereignty  ;  but,  historic  ally  sjK-uk- 
ing,  the  possession  of  the  states  of  the  church 
was  a  great  injury  to  the  papacy,  since  it  en- 
tangled it  in  political  afTairs,  and  often  oper- 
ated to  the  disadvantage  of  it.s  spiritual  inter- 
ests. (See  M.  Broach,  Qttdtiehte  d«*  £<rthen^ 
ttaatet.  Ootfaa.  1880-88,  t  vols.)    F.  H.  F. 

Ohurch-congress,  an  annual  gathering, 
sinct^  IWJl,  of  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  iHNnaaknKrfiellgkMiaand 

social  qu<'stinns. 

Ohorch-diet  (Kirehmtag),  gatherings  of 
clergy  and  huljr  in  German  Frotestant  itate 
churches,  hoM  sfaiee  1849,  for  the  diseossloB 

of  religious  and  social  rpiestinns. 

Church  Discipline  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  New  Tci-tamcnt.  The  two  passages. 
Matt,  xviii.  16-18  and  xvi.  18-10.  establish  the 
church,  and  dlred  that  in  it  discipline  shall 
be  eateontcd.  the  ultimate  fountain  of  which 
is  the  church  iteelf.  Accordingly  we  find  tho 
New  Testament  churches  exercismg  discipline 
against  the  optnly  immoral  (1  Cor.  v.,  etc.), 
against  those  w  ho  are  ne^:lit.'i  nt  uf  tin  ir  itiiiy 
12  Thess.  iii.  6),  against  teadii  r-  <if  fai  r  doc- 
trine also  (2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Til.  iii.  \\K  '2  ,luhn.  vs. 
10.  11,  lU'V.  ii.  14).  It  is,  however,  always 
fur  the  sake  of  the  reformation  of  the  siimer. 
When  the  church  became  involved  in  the 

I  troublea  arising  from  the  severe  persccutiona 
of  Dechu,  the  nataral  reaction  of  eventa  mada 

'  the  diici|ilne  man  formal  and  sum  aevere. 
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The  lapswl  were  rivstowd  tOthc  full  <  oinmuii- 
ion  of  the  chnrt'h  only  after  rc^ulrtr  prtx  i-ss 
of  discipline,  which  ljiKte<l  in  some  cnM'»  sev- 
eral years.  The  severity  of  this  reaultixl  in 
laying  great  weight  tipon  the  recommenda- 
tioiu  oi  martyrs  and  coafeMora  in  behalf  of 
the  fallen,  which  in  tura  coded  io  laxness  of 
pnoUoe.  Tbe  neolt  of  tiib  wee  to  call  fdrth 
the  oppodte  eztnnie  among  the  Mootaofsta 
and  toe  Novatians.  tbe  laat  of  whom  forbade 
the  church  to  receive  the  fallen  a^in  to  mem- 
bership. The  Donatist«  ul^o  wt  nt  to  the  ox- 
trt'inc  of  saying  that  no  sjicrami-nt  valid 
when  performed  by  an  unworthy  prie«t.  With 
the  development  of  the  Roman  system  of  doc- 
trine purgatory  was  introduced  (q.^'  J  ni'^  Ibe 
idea  of  indalgence  (q.v.).  Tbe  oonfeBsional 
developed  tbe  tjfi/km  d  satiafaotioiis  for  mns 
commMed  m  imtmaa  to  forgiTeoeaB.  The 
diordi  had  abo  Ytrutiea  of  excommaaica* 
tloo,  of  which  the  "  bu"  was  Individual,  the 
"  interdict"  (q.T.)  was  common  to  a  com- 
munity, Discipline  thu.s  became  an  engine 
for  Jiauinin?  political  ends.  To  the  resjular 
administration  of  distnpline  was  added  the 
Inquisition,  a  spt'cial  means  for  reaching 
heretics  irj  \  . ), 

The  Protestant  Kcforniiition  put  an  end  to 
these  abuses  within  tlic  limits  of  the  new 
lurches.  The  private  excommimication,  and 
llMt  for  tbe  pttrpoae  of  reclaiming  tbe  soul, 
was  alooe  reooganed  bjr  Lather  aa  i^itimate. 
Hm  "ReforoMd'*  dnvdiea  laid  more  em* 
phasis  upon  discipline  as  a  means  of  building 
up  a  holy  church.  A  general  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  branrlii  s  of  tin-  I'rot^-stant 
Church,  thougli  not  iihvays  ohstirved,  is  that 
the  Luthenin  trcut.s  the  church  ratiicr  as  an 
e<liication:il  or  pastoral  c>.tablLshment  for  the 
lurpose  of  training  tlio  jw-ople  in  a  religious 
ifc.  un  l  thi;  Ut'formed  more  as  a  communion 
cntnp  )S('(1  uf  tliose  already  mgenerate,  who  arc 
to  be  developed  to  a  more  perfect  Christian 
life.  Hence  in  the  Lutiieran  Churdi  the  ob- 
JoDt  of  indlvidnal  eaceomnmnlgiatiea  !•  nther 
tbe  protection  of  the  eomdenoe  of  tbe  dinrdi 
in  her  offlce  of  adtninistering  the  satTaments. 

In  Ann  rica,  thos«  churches  which  lay  ein- 
pha.sU  upon  the  church  as  a  means  of  grace 
(Romau,  Episcopjilian,  Lutheran,  etc.),  follow 
the  general  method  of  discipline  observetl  by 
their  affiliated  churches  in  Europe  :  while 
those  which  view  it  rather  as  the  communion 
of  sainta  (Congre^tionalists,  BapUsta,  Presby- 
terians, etc.),  require  a  more  or  lussdimnotcon- 
fBMioa  of  penKHud  faith  io  Chriat  aa  a  coodi> 
tloo  of  admlaiion,  and  admioitter  dbelpllBe  In 
cases  of  such  an  open  bpsc  from  a  Christian 
walk  as  throws  reasonable  doubt  upon  the 
genuirieness  of  siu  h  a  profession.  In  all  cmv» 
the  object  of  discipline  is  the  l>enelU  and  rc- 
ci>v<  rv  of  the  offender,  and  no  chun  h  pro 
fcs.si's  to  secure  a  membership  in  which  all  are. 
b<  vond  the  pontbilily  of  dToobt,  regenerated 
persons.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohorch  JBdifioos.  See  ARCitm-:cTunK, 
CnuRcn. 

Ohnzeh  OoTOCBmaai.  Hie  development 
of  tbe  government  of  the  church  liegan  with 
its  first  organi7,ation  its  a  ( ninnumit  w  Th< 
apoatlea  found  need  of  uiisisiauLs  iu  Lbc  work 


of  administeriiii:  ilic  (  harlties  of  I  he  church, 

and,  possibly  viimu  tin- siitrgeslioii  offered  by 

the  orpiiniziilion  of  Ilu'  synagogue,  they  pro- 

ccedeti  to  set  apart  s|x'cial  oliicers  for  this  ser- 
vice, the  first  dew:ons    Another  order  of  offl- 

cers  was  also  established  io  tbe  time  of  tin 

apostles,  that  of  elders,  who  an  otherwiaa  ; 

called  Uahops ;  and Iheae  twoorden leappear 

in  tbe  Eoistle  of  Clement  (q.v.)  aa  alreany  ea-  | 

tablisbea  in  the  church  at  Rome,  and  many 

other  churches,  when  the  church  emerges 

from  the  apostolic  age.    Another       turt-  of 

early  church  life,  <liffering  somi-wiial  in  its 

coloring,  is  affordwl  by  that  other  earliest 

document,  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 

Apostles."     Here  we  linci  chun-lies  whose 

cheriabed  leaders  an;  the  "  apostles"  and  the 

"  pm^tMi,"  and  upon  whom  tbe  writer  fiuds 

it  necoMvy  to  urse  the  appoiotment  of  biabopa 

aod  deaoona.  Endently  here  the  httmedfatte 

influence  of  the  apostles  in  appointing  such 

officers  has  not  been  deeply  felt.    Among  such 

churches  and  other  (Jentile  churches  the  in- 

tluenccs  of  the  forms  employed  for  swial  or- 
ganization in  the  haithen  society  about  ihcni 

may  have  had  a  large  inlUiencc.    There  were 

innumerable  clutw  of  all  sort.s,  which  hwl 

their  privileges,  and  whose  ollu  crs  were  often 

called  by  the  names  whicli  were  now  adopted 

in  the  new  societies  or  cburchcB.  ThUB, 

"elders"  or  ruling  oliicers  may  ha^e  allien 

on  the  one  (ride,  and  "  bialM^"  or  tvoamMa. 

and  "  deaoona**  or  amiitaatt  in  tbe  woric  w 

distributing  the  treasure  of  the  churdi  to  tiM 

poor,  on  the  other.    But,  however  they  arose, 

tlic^t'  cliKSi's  tended  to  unite  into  one  homo- 

geneoas  IhmIv,  in  which  gradually  the  bishop 
j  l)ecame  the  head  of  tlic  hx'al  church,  the  pn  .s- 
I  byters  assisted  him,  at  first  in  governing,  and 
I  subsequently  in  instructing,  and  the  deacona 

occupied  a 'still  lower  place  in  the  system. 

As  early  as  Ignatius  (d.  115)  the  bishop  has 

becoaMB  in  a  peculUr  sense  tbe  centre  of  the 

church,  and  in  tbe  days  of  Cyprian  (d.  858) 

tbe  unity  of  the  church  at  large  is  assured  by, 

and  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  bishopR. 

The  bishop  f>ncc  at  tlie  head  of  the  local 

chim-h.  two  tcnden<'ies  ofierutcd  to  give  liini 

greater  and  greater  power.    These  were  the 

doctrinal  inlluence,  derived  from  JudaLsm, 

which  separatt'd  betw.  >  ri  tin-  (  U  rgy  and  tbe 

I)euplu  in  favor  of  batx-rdotalisni.  and  the  nat- 
ural iutluence  of  the  form  of  government  in 

the  Roman  Empire  in  which  the  life  of  the 

church  was  cast.   As  the  empire  was  divided 

into  4  prefectures  and  12  diocoacs^  with  ma* 

meroofl  prorlnoea  under  theae.  so  tbe  ehureh 

tended  to  imitate  the  secular  hierarchy  by  a 

gradati<m  of  rank,  and  even  to  borrow  secular 

titles  for  tile  designation  of  its  new  ord<?r.s. 

With  this  went  hand  in  hand  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  weak  to  resort  to  the  strong  for 

advice  and  help,  and  for  tbe  strong  to  (^cmvert 

this  guidanirt!  uf  influence  into  uuthnrii alive 

w)ntrol.    Ueocf  when  (^onstjintine  put  tbe 

church  ttpott  a  ni  w  ba^is  hv  ri cogniamg  it  in 

312,  there  were  already  bUhopa.  each  with 

seveml  ehnrdws  under  them,  metropoJitana  in 

the  larger  dtiea.  and  archhIahotM  in  tlie  few 

cities  which  were  regarded  aa  having  been 

sees  of  Uw  apostles  in  sotnc  s|H:'<-ial  degree — 
Itolue,  Autiucb,  and  Aiuxaudria.   buck  was 
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the  constitution  of  the  "  Old  Catholic 
Church,"  in  which  the  whole  church  coukl 
ewrdM  ROTernmcot  through  gmeiml  qmoda, 
mdl  «■  that  at  Nice  in  835. 

Ths  Ariental  churches  have  lemabied  upon 
tUa  baais,  tluircliief  Udiopt  bafa^now  called 
patriardu,  and  to  tbdr  eyea  the  bishop  of 
Rone  iii  riglitfully  another  patriarch  upon  n 
lerel  witli  themselves.  But  a  variety  of  cir- 
cuni-itariiis  cnniliiiud  to  lift  tln'  pni riarfhaU) 
of  the  wc?4l  into  u  moiiarrhial  jxisiiioii,  rlaiiii- 
autliority  overt  lie  universal  ehurcii.  'I  1h' 
chief  of  these  was  tlie  course  of  poiitiwil 
events.  After  the  irruption  of  tiio  barbarians 
into  the  empire  in  376,  the  civil  governmetit 
of  Italy  grew  weaker  and  weaker  till,  UA) 
TCMi  Uter.  it  felL  While  all  was  anarchy  ia 
the  alate,  the  one  man  who  had  a  cooiolidatcd 
authority,  and  who  was  already  exercising 
(governmental  functions — the  Roman  bisliop 
— w  as  resorte<l  to  more  and  more  for  help,  and 
thus  I,.  (I  I.  (441MM)  appeared  in  tlie  eanip  of 
Attila  1(1  turn  aside  the  deluge  of  iHtrbnrian 
invasion,  auil  later  saved  the  city  from  Gen- 
.s^  ri''  Tlie  ix){>e  became  the  refuge  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  when  the  anarchy  under  the  Lom- 
bards in  755  became  too  great  to  be  endund, 
U  waa  he  who  called  in  the  Fraoka,  and  who 
•  iweived  aa  the  best  guarantee  of  peace,  a  aec- 
alar  aoverabnity  In  the  iadpiflnt  atatea  of  the 
church.  With  all  thb  went  the  dogmatic  idea 
that  Christ  had  founded  the  churrh  upon 
Peler,  and  lliat  it  remained  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  Peter'.s  succcsnor.  The  practical 
slirewilness  of  the  Homnn  bishoi*-,  their  real 
helpfuine-^H,  their  general  orthodoxy  in  Irving 
controver.sie»,  the  need  of  some  strong  point 
of  general  power — all  were  elements  in  this 
development.  Above  nil,  the  pontiffs  have 
ever  knosvn  how  to  interpret  their  own  ad- 
vi(  H,  which  had  been  obediently  leoelTed,  it 
tnay  Ik-,  only  bccaoae  of  the  neceseiUea  of  the 
times,  as  an  authoritative  command  univer- 
sally  acknowledged  as  binding,  how  to  make 
cvcrv  concession  a  f<ti  p  in  their  progress  up- 
ward, and  how  to  asi  ribe  m-ery  defeat  and 
every  renionstraui c  to  the  wicki-din  s-,  and  the 
rebellion  of  man.  Tims  hv  the  tinn-  of  Hani- 
facc  VIII,  i  l~'!t4-l»»a)  ih('-  yKi].c  i  laiiiinl  su- 
preme juri.s<lictiou  in  all  human  utTairH,  civil 
and  ecclesia-stical. 

The  RefonnatioD  developed  in  the  new 
churchea  general^  acme  form  of  the  Prosby- 
toriaii  gOTHBinent,  which  b  based  upon  the 
idea  or  the  mle  of  the  ministrv,  but  of  the 
parity  of  all  elders.  Tlie  English  Church,  by 
retaining  her  bUhopfi.  put  herself  subHtnntially 
upon  the  basis  of  tin-  OM  Catholic  Chun  !i. 
Congregationalism  arose  in  the  n  iL'u  of  Kliza 
beth  in  England  (15H1)  in  conseipn  nee  of  the 
repressive  mttasures  of  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment having  been  discovered  b}'  Robert 
Brow  ne.  The  Methodist  polity  waa  a  grow  th 
under  the  honda  of  John  wealey  in  England 
(1788-01),  and  waa  aomewhat  modified  in 
AineriBa.  It  ia  a  variety  of  Preibyterian*' 
iim.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohnrch  History  ia  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  viewed  as  ha  vine;  a  propressive 
devdopment  umler  llie  miiilaiw  e  nl'  tlie  lluiy 
BfML  It  is  therefore  no  mere  record  of  iso- 


lated events,  but  of  cventB  viewefl  in  relation 
to  their  causes  and  effodat  and  in  the  light  of 
those  id(  us  of  thu  choffdi  which  are  supplied 
by  the  Bible.  When  compared  with  secular 
historr,  it  may  be  deacribed  aa  a  branch  with 
thia  of  the  geaaial  history  of  the  wwM ;  and 
yet  he  who  ahoald  suppoee  tiiat  no  othier  or 
higher  forces  were  to  bo  sought  or  treated  in 
church  history  tliun  in  secular,  would  fail  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  science.  All 
human  history  is  under  tlie  guidance  of  llic 
(li\ine  proviilence,  but  the  history  of  the 
church  is  the  history  of  that  movement  in 
which  Ood  has  specially  interfered  in  count- 
less waya  for  the  redemption  of  man.  The 
element  of  (he  supernatural  ntu<it  be  recog* 
nixed  or  an  eawntial  element  ia  neglected. 

In  ita  broadeat  aeoae,  the>efore,  chnich  hla* 
tory  begins  with  the  first  manifestatiop  <tf  the 
redemptive  purpose  of  QoA.  It  cmbraeea  the 
iiistory  of  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  Church 
and  tlic  Apostolic  Church  ;  but  usually,  since 
these  departments  are  intiinatcly  connected 
with  exegesis,  and  are  l)est  treated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  systematic  discu.ssion  of  the  Old 
Trstutnetit  and  the  iscw,  church  history  ia  ro- 
L'ariii  il:is  iM-ginniug  with  the  first  emergence 
of  the  diurch  into  the  poet-apoatoUc  world, 
or  with  the  date  a.d.  IOOl  From  thIa  time  it 
fal  Is  natural^  into  great  parioda*  of  which  the 
principal  are  thoae  separated  by  the  emandpa- 
lion  of  the  church  under  Constantine,  812,  the 
eHtaVilishrneiil  of  the  )tapal  temporal  power, 
755,  the  li<  L'innint:  (l"il7)aud  the  close  (1048) 
f>f  Ihc  perio*!  of  the  I'rotestaut  Reformation. 
Al  the  siime  time  it  is  fnniiMmenially  im|H>r- 
taut  to  note  that  there  are  no  such  points  of 
separation  in  the  history  that  any  period  is  in> 
dependent  of  what  has  gone  before  it.  All  ia 
a  unit,  The  prooeaa  of  derelopment  haa 
never  paused,  and  in  whatever  dueotioD  the 
tide  may  seem  at  any  tiniie  to  ha  aettfaig,  tlw 
general  course  is  ever  onder  Providanoe,  and 
ever  onward. 

The  history  mav  also  be  divided,  according 
to  the  nature  of  tlie  topics  of  which  it  trials, 
into  external  and  internal,  into  the  Iiistory  of 
what  the  chur<'li  h;ts  done  and  wliat  it  has 
thought.  Under  the  former  liead  come  the 
history  of  its  extension,  of  the  development 
of  its'  polity,  its  couMetlooa  with  the  atate, 
and  ail  that  can  bo  aeea  aa  phenomena  accessi- 
ble to  common  obaervatlon,  even  to  the  jen- 
eral  ooune  of  ita  controvoaiea,  which  mva 
opon  another  side  the  most  intimate  connec- 
tion with  its  thought.  Under  the  internal 
history  is  treated  tlie  growth  of  its  system  of 
I  ('.octrine  as  the  product  of  the  ihinkinu  <  f 
;  various  teiichers  and  the  common  decisioi.s  of 
llir  rhiireii  e.\[iressr(i  i ti  (lilTerent  ways.  This 
I  is  often  di.scuiv,sed  uniU  r  [lie  title  t)f  "  History 
of  Dogmas,"  and  the  pnrfni.se  then  is  to  trace 
tlie  way  in  which  the  dogmas  of  a  particular 
commilniun  have  grown  up.  It  nuiy  also  bo 
discwswed  as  the  history  of  Christian  tnialtiog, 
without  greater  reference  to  particular  de- 
ttomlnatlmia  than  Is  involved  in  the  fact  that 
certain  nsnlts  have  Ijcen  emlwdie*!  in  n  rtain 
of  them.  The  divipion  of  the  churdi  into 
different  branches — (Jreek,  Itomnn,  I'ro^s- 
tant  — has  given  rise  to  another  department  ef 
the  subject,  Bymbolica,  which  truaita  of  the 
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distinctive  doctrines  of  the  different  ciiurchen. 
as  expressed  io  tiieir  public  creeds,  in  a  cotn- 
pftratire  maiuMr. 

Tlia  aowm  of  chutch  hiitoqr  an  tbc  vari* 
otnfdriBi given  to  the  terttaMmjrof  tlworig- 
linl  wUaeAes  to  the  facts.  They  are  pre- 
f  serred  in  books,  manuscripts,  and  monuments 
of  dilTercnt  kinds.  The  mctliod.s  of  cliurcli 
lii.'^tory  do  not  differ  f  rom  those  of  history  in 
f;eneriil.  Ttie  tin<t  st;  ji  is  ahvuys  iiivc-tli^ii- 
tion.  or  tiie  coilectioa  of  ilir  f.u  ts.  Here  tlic 
prtyiti-st  exitctncBS  is  ntw<Aftrv,  fi>r  evidtiitly 
all  tlie  value  of  the  result  will  depend  upon 
tbfl  raooese  with  wliich  this  part  of  the  work 
fa  performed.  Hence  critici.<tm  of  Uw  NUfoet 
Haoidi  link  in  order.  Tiio  eenuinenaes  of  • 
doemeii*,  tiM  Mate  in  wi&li  ti  hm  oono 
down  10  Of,  and  the  aMHtjr  of  ka  wrlterto 
testify  upon  the  question  in  hand,  must  all  be 
considenni.  A  (fprument  which  is  provwi  a 
forjjf-ry  iniiy,  linwi'vcr,  Im'  a.s  valuable  n  wit- 
ness to  till!  (  f)iiilition  iif  things  in  the  p<'ri(Ml 
in  wliicli  ii  W  IS  rt  iilly  written  as  it  may  l)e 
wortliit's.s  ia  llie  penoil  in  which  it  professes 
to  huve  \yeen  written.  Since  the  introduction 
of  modern  methods  of  study,  great  progress 
has  been  raaile  in  all  these  critical  investiga- 
Uoas :  but  tbe  work  is  only  begun.  When  the 
facta  have  been  collecled.  the  next  task  is  that 
of  oomidnatloB.  Here  the  historical  imagina- 
tloD  most  beeatted  In.  and  withoat  this  faculty 
the  work  of  the  hi.'^torian  must  remain  iiu-om- 
plelc.  llistoricftl  hy{)nthesfs,  which  shuil  link 
evi'iit  witli  event  ntui  fnriiisli  an  cxiilatKitiou 
of  the  ob'«(nire  by  refi  rriti);  it  tu  its  cuiikcs,  tire 
not  only  proper,  hut  alisolutrly  inilis[H  iisnblc, 
Lastly,  the  subject  htw  to  be  pn-senled  to  the 
TCMlder,  A  task  itt  which  great  litemr^-  skill  is 
nquiMte  to  tbe  highest  success,  but  m  which 
the  troth  should  never  be  sacriUced  to  effect. 

The  historj  of  the  church  has  been  treated 
tneomprehenBlve  trentlsee  by  a  eerlea  of  teatnad 
'Writers  since  the  Protestant  ReformatiOD,  of 
whom  the  Magdeburg  renturiators  were  the 
first.  In  the  la."»t  c«'ntury  Mosthcim  gained  the 
most  permanent  fiitne.  The  present  century 
has  seen  a  serii  s  nf  the  mo.st  imfiortnnt  work.n  : 
Gieseler's,  distini:ui>ihed  for  its  compresRwl 
Rtvle,  iu  thorouirh  critii  il  spirit,  and  its  care- 
ful and  fidl  (juoUUiotLS  from  the  sources ; 
Jfcander's,  unsnrpaswd  for  fulne.«.s  of  detail, 
for  its  noble  spirit,  and  marked  br  its  prefer- 
eoce  for  the  aeveiopment  of  the  mner  life  of 
tho  chuich :  Ouarlcke'a,  kas  importaot  bat 
useful ;  and  In  our  own  eonntrj.  Behalf's, 
clearly  written,  compn-hensive,  and  abreast 
with  the  timi's.  The  tendency  from  this  time 
on  will  be  toward  co  u])cralive  lalwr  in  this 
<Icp;irtm  'nl,  ami  sucii  works  o-s  Herzoj^'.s  litdl- 
r  v-i,  ■''  .,.« ■/■i'/--  are  un  exutnph!  of  what  c:in  br 
thus  elT"cted  in  the  way  of  a  nitiirazine  of 
all  sorts  of  inforiniition  In  church  history. 

Tbe  history  of  tho  church  ia  America  has 
never  been  adequately  studied,  or  even  the 
labon  preparatory  to  its  presentatloo  fully 
performed.  Ii  lias  fia  dbtnict  poiats  of  divi- 
aioo,  as  at  the  begianing  of  Protestant  aeltle- 
ment.  1607.  at  the  great  revival,  1734.  at  the 
eMtablishnicnt  of  civil  free<lom,  1783.  at  the 
clone  of  a  h»nir  |w>riod  of  readjustment,  IKti. 
and  at  the  <  ivil  war.  1H(H.  Something  has 
been  done  for  the  histury  of  the  individual  de- 


nominations, as  nuiy  Ih)  seen  by  referring  to 
them  in  this  dictionarv.  There  is  at  preM.-nt 
a  demaod  for  a  oompreliiensive  general  history, 
written  without  denoulnatkmai  bias,  by  a 
tnily  sdeotiflc  historian.  Bocfa  a  book  would 
be  of  great  asristance  In  the  efforts  at  denom* 
ioational  union  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
preaant  tiaaa.  F.  H.  F. 

Ohurch  Jurisdiction.  The  relations  in 
which  C'hristiunf*  siotMi  to  the  heathen  in  the 
Koman  Kuipirc  ren<ierc<l  it  natural  that  the 
apostle  should  direct  (£ph.  vi.  2)  that  they 
should  not  have  recourse  to  the  heathen  courts 
for  the  adjudication  of  disputes  among  them- 
mIvm.  Henoe  than  arose  rudimentary  cliurch 
ooorto  before  the  recognition  of  the  chuich 
1^  the  stale  In  Hie  Bdletof  OonaMmtine  (819, 
etc.).  After  this  great  event,  the  judicial 
function  of  church  ofHcials  was  recognizwl, 
and  when  both  parties  should  ntrriM',  they 
were  pcrmittcfl  to  refer  th«-ir  eausen  to  <-hurcli 
courts.  What  was  thus  entirely  voluntary 
for  the  laity,  became  obligatory,  according  to 
ecclesiastical  law,  for  the  clergy,  which  oblif.-^a- 
tion  was  ci)ntirnie<l  by  the  Justinian  code. 
Upon  this  bu.sis  church  courts  spread  through* 
out  ail  Christendom*  and  tended  to  arrapte 
to  themselves  greater  and  greater  power. 
They  took  cngnlzanoe  of  cases  which  were 
purely  spiritual,  sach  as  matters  of  doctrine, 
I  ceremony,  etc.  ;  of  matters  which  Were  of  a 
I  mi.x<;d  nature,  as  vows,  oaths,  benefices,  the 
jiroperty  risrhts  of  m  irricd  {xTstins,  etc.  The 
])ersons  who  must  bring  their  cu.se.s  before 
eccli-siaslical  eourt.s  were,  of  toursc,  the  ch  r^ry 
of  every  rank,  niouk.s,  nuns,  and  also  institu 
tions  ot  a  spiritual  diaracter,  stich  as  bchools, 
also  pUgriiOB,  etc  And  the  church  claimed 
generalfy  the  i^t  to  decide  whether  a  glrco 
oaae  properly  came  before  its  oovita  or  not. 

svstem,  the  outlioea  of  which  are  here 
indkaleo,  developed  wHhout  much  sticccssful 
opposition  till  the  18tb  century.  But  here. 
juHt  where  the  jxipal  prt tensions  were  most 
stoutly  inaintaineil  hy  a  series  of  por>es  from 
Innocent  111.  to  Boniface  VUl.,  they  Wpun  to 
meet  a  che<  k  iu  the  risiiifr  .sense  of  jxiwi  r  and 
resnonsihilitv  among  the  ( ivil  u'ow  rninents 
This  began  hi  France  iu  V^W.  and  continued- 
till  at  the  time  of  the  Kevohitioo  all  ecclcsias" 
tical  jurisdiction  was  abolish<-d  in  matters  in- 
Tolviog  secular  Intersits.  Limitations  were 
beran  at  about  the  aame  time  in  Germaiqr. 
and  have  arrived  at  substantially  the  sane  re> 
suit.  Hor  have  the  distinctively  Calbollo 
countries  done  very  «lifTerently. 

Theec(  lesia-stical  court  itself  was  in  the  first 
instance  the  bi.shup  (if  the«lio<'e*e.  Al>r>ve  tho 
hishop's  court  .stood  that  of  the  inelro|K)litan. 
and  ultimately  that  of  tlie  pope.  All "  greater 
caases"  admitted  of  ap|)eal  to  Rome,  and 
some  had  to  bo  adjudged  there. 

The  apo.siolicai  discipllnaiy  directions  em- 
braced also  the  case  oif  sinners  against  the 
principles  of  the  Cbriittian  teliglon,  who  were 
to  be  aealt  with  for  their  own  good.  Out  of 
this  root  sprang  the  system  of  criminal  courts 
and  p<^nal  iiitbctirms  In  the  churrh.  Exrnm- 
munication  and  liepnsilion  were  inflicted  upon 
olTi-nders  in  the  church  before  C'ntistantiiie. 
'  After  Mm,  the  state  tried  criminal  oflvnces. 
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and  the  church  came  iu  afterward  wild  spir- 
itual dii>cipline  for  Ihe  sin  involvc<l  in  the 
crime.  In  the  Germaa  states,  eep^cially  the 
Frsaldah  kingdom,  the  clergv  were  ai  first 
tried  for  cuiumoa  <^enoe8  by  the  secular 
ooorts ;  theu  a  bialiop  was  added  to  the  bench 
of  jadgea,  and  finally  all  clergymen  ivera  tTini 
by  courts  exclusively  ecdeeiaBtical.  This  ar- 
rangement the  church  tried  havd  to  maintain, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  nio<lern  state  "Wia  against 
it.  and  It  finally  had  to  srive  way. 

Tlie  piitiislmu'iit-s  employed  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  were  the  ban.  or  excommunication  ; 
the  greater  ban,  or  the  interdict  :  suspcuKion  ; 
sometimes  fines  ;  imprisonment  ;  in  tlie  earlier 
times  branding;  "  irregularitv,"  or  the  in- 
ability of  one  otberwHe  quafifled  to  receive 
higher  ordem  In  the  church  ;  degradation  ; 
privation;  de|KMition.  Tlie  oiTcuces  were 
purely  eccleaiaatlcal,  raoh  asbcreHy,  or  mixed, 
such  an  perjury,  carnal  transsrcHsloos,  etc. 

The  Reformation  put  an  end  to  most  of  this 
HO  far  a.s  tin-  reformed  churches  were  con- 
cerned. In  (rerinany  the  whole  jtidi<  ial  jinx- 
css  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
courts,  except  the  personal  discipline,  which 
*  may  be  exerci^  by  a  pastor  for  the  good  of 
some  offender  in  the  denial  of  the  sncramc-ni. 
etc.  Such  in  general  is  the  state  of  tlie  caM} 
in  all  PioCeMaal  laada,  and  ioGraaaingly  ao  in 
CtadifriicL  The  bart  general  trestiw  to  that 
of  A.  L.  RIdlter.  LelMueh  cUm  KirehennehU, 
ed.  of  Richard  Dove  and  W.  Kahl,  Loipxig, 
1888.  F.  U.P. 

Ohnroh  Mualo.  tiee  Mceic. 

C&nroh  FoUty.  See  Chvuch  Gotbhn- 

Church  Proparty.  lieforo  the  reign  of 
Cooiitanliuc,  the  Chrislian  Churcli,  since  it 
waa  an  unlawful  organization,  poaaesa(!d  no 
ilghia  in  the  state,  and  could  tlieraforc  luiKi 
no  propanr.  Under  tliie  emperor  it  was. 
bowoTC^  converted  Into  a  corporation,  and 
obtained  ^1)  the  right  to  receive  legacies. 
Tbe  emperor  himieir  made  contributions  of 
money  for  the  supjyort  of  the  clergy  and  the 
erection  of  cluircli  txiildings,  and  thus  estab- 
lished the  general  principle  that  the  church 
was  capable  of  the  ownership  of  proix?rty. 
Gifts  of  tttmph's  followed,  and  weulih  in- 
creased, till  nuay  churches,  particularly  those 
in  the  largo  cities— A atioch,  Rome,  and  Alex- 
andria-became  very  wealthy.  In  Home  in 
tber  time  of  Gregory  I.  (490),  tbo  dtarch  waa 
able  oat  of  tlie  proc4>e>ls  of  lier  eetntos  to  feed 
the  poor  of  Ihe  city,  a  taek  which  propirly 
b'.  lon:.;eil  to  the  civil  government. 

Tile  right  onceestablislied.  (be  annals  of  the 
church  are  full  of  i  videucts  of  tlie  mischief 
wrought  by  tiie  possession  of  great  nutans. 
Tliechiirche.irly  reifard<'d  herself  asthe])roper 
Jicir  of  all  her  clergy.  fissjMtcially  her  own  chil- 
dren, an<l  asearlv  as  the  <'i)uncd  of  ("liakiedon 
(4K1),  it  was  forLiddcu  that  the  clergy  should 
■else  apon  the  property  of  a  dead  biahop  by 
irioieace  for  ihelr  own  advantage.  Thvougii- 
oat  the  middle  ages  tiM  sueoearion  to  the 
property  of  eeclesiastics  was  an  object  of  fre- 
quent legtslatire  action.  The  natural  course 
of  things  was  to  make  the  church  richer  with 
the  progress  of  time,   in  connection  with  the 


right  of  holding  private  property,  the  church 
from  tlie  time  of  Pipin  (755)  began  to  exercise 
civil  power.  This  led  to  prolonged  contests 
(see  CiiuucH  and  State).  I*ope  Paschal  even 
prepared  and  executed  a  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror. Henry  V.»  relinquishing  all  the  politi- 
cal poaeewiOM  of  tte  ehuieh  (Itil),  so  great 
bad  the  evHa  connected  with  them  become. 
But  the  wealth  of  the  church  still  increased, 
and  :ii  tin  lime  of  the  Reformation  it  amounted 
ill  Gerniuiiv,  France,  and  England,  to  a  iwr- 
tentous  f nustkm  of  tha  entire  malth  of  tnoM 
countries. 

Willi  ilie  I*riit(  slant  l^eformation  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  liie  ciiurch  toward  property 
occurred.  Most  of  tlie  refomiatioiis  were  ac- 
companied with  confiacation  of  ecclesiastical 
property ;  but  the  new  churches  did  not  seek 
wealth,  nor  proTida  occaiiona  for  its  multipli- 
cation. In  Sngland,  where  the  episcopal  sys- 
tem was  retained,  some  of  the  bishnpti  were 
piiid  large  sums,  being  also  lords  of  the  realm, 
iiut  ill  other  lands,  with  rare  cxceptioaer  tho 
(-hiir(  hes  liavo  not  had  large  estates. 

F.  H.  F. 

Oburch-ratea,  a  tax  for  the  repair  of  the 
buildings  and  support  of  the  wonhip  of  the 
£stabU^iied  Charch  of  England,  abolished  hi 

Oburch-wardens,  lav  ofllcers  in  the  Ejiis- 
copal  t'hureh  in  the  liritish  Empire  and  in 
America  for  the  care  of  the  church  building 
and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  worship. 

Ohurch-year,  the  reguliu:  succession  of 
church  festivals. 

Ohurch  of  Qod.    Sw  Baptikt?,  p 

Ohoroh  of  Jesus  Ohriat  of  ttao  Itsttw-Day 
Sainla.  I9ee  If  OBMom. 

Churching  of  Women,  a  religious  cf-rcniony 
of  high  Christian,  if  not  almost  of  priiiiilivo 
aiiti<piity.  which  is  not  only  a  tlianksgiving 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  for  deliverance 
from  the  perils  of  childbirth,  but  a  formal  re- 
moval of  the  "  uncleanuess"  brought  utKin 
her  bv  childbed.  Such  a  service  is  ordered  in 
the  Frayer-book  aixl  was  enjoined  in  tha 
Greek  and  Latin  churehea.  It  uanallycame 
on  the  40th  day  after  the  birth. 

ChytrsBos  (ke-trO-tis,  properly  Kochhaff)i 
David,  prominent  LuthOBU  theologian ;  b. 
at  Injcelflogeia,  43  m.  n.n.e.  of  Stutt^ut,  Fd). 
28,  inO ;  o.  as  professor  of  theology  at  Ros- 
tnck.  Juno  flS,  1800.  (See  his  Opera,  Leipzig, 
\rm,  and  biography  by  Prnwcl  [Elberfeld. 
18(W]  and  Kralibe  [iWock,  1870.]) 

Oiborium,  in  Roman  Catholic  usage.  1 .  The 
chalice  (pvx)  which  contains  the  consecrated 
host.    2.  t'ormerly  the  canopy  of  the  altar. 

Ci-lic'-i-a,  the  Houtheostern  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  the  sea  on  the  south.  Syria  on 
the  east,  Pamphylia  on  the  west,  and' on  the 
north  tbe  Tuuriis  range  separating  it  from 
Cappndocia.  its  chief  town.  Tanas,  was  Ihe 
bh-thplaoe  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxIL  % 
who  after  his  conversion  vilMed  his  native  proT- 
ince  and  (>stablishod  churches  tAct«  ix.  80, 
XV.  11).  (inat's  hair  cloth,  Called  aHeium, 
was  one  of  its  products.  T.  W.  C. 
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Olrcline.    St  t;  CaSSOCK. 

OixciuaoelUooei.  See  AoommCB. 

CbotmaUax  {cutting  armind),  a  rite  whfdi 
COniaitad  Id  CUlting  off  the  foreskin  of  iill 
malm  on  the  8lh  day  Kf  t^r  bi  rt  1 1 .  1 1  w  iis  <;  i  vt  n 
to  Abraham  (G«n."xvii.  1(^-14)  lu*  ti  toki'ii  of 
God's  covftiaut  with  him,  imd  hv  and  nil  liis 
liousH  were  circumcLsrd.  Tho  pre*  i  ju  on  this 
ix>int  was  renewed  to  Moses  (Ex.  xiii.  44,  Lev. 
xii.'  8,  John  vii.  22),  making  It  a  ncccssan' 
prerequiaite  to  the  Paasovcr.  The  Jews  hove 
always  been  exact  in  their  observance  of  it. 
even  when  slaves  in  Egypt  <£z.  It.  34),  tbottgli 
in  liic  desert  it  was  saspeoded.  All  other  oa- 
tioos  that  ipraaig  from  Abraham  observe  it,  oh 
lahmaelltes,  Arabs,  etc.  It  is  rccofrnized  by 
Mohammedans,  nnrl  tlinu^h  not  enjoined  in 
the  Koran  prevail;*  throuj^hout  Islam.  It  in 
fotmi  also  among  K^vptiann.  i-"tJiiopians, 
Abvssiniuns.  amonc  the  CafTrt^sof  South  Afri- 
ca, the  islandn  of  tlie  Pacific  coast,  and  some 
8outh  American  triU.s.  In  Scripture  il  is  re- 
garded as  the  distin^niishlDff  mark  of  the 
choeeo  race,  sepHruiini;  them  Trom  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  lleiice  the  Jews  arc  called  "  <he 
dreuinciBion"  aad  the  Qenliles  "  the  nneir* 
cnmoiatOD"  (Rom.  It.  9,  Gal.  ii.  7.  6).  Dls- 
putes  as  to  the  binding  authority  of  this  rite 
upon  converts  from  heathenism  j^uve  much 
trouble  to  the  e.-uly  <  imrch  (Acts  xv.),  arid  it 
was  long  before  all  came  to  kcc  with  (he  apos- 
tic  (Gal.  V.  6)  that  •  in  Christ  Jesus  neitlit  r 
circumcision  availctli  anything  nor  uncircum- 
cisiou  ;  but  faitii  working  through  love." 

The  rite  wa.s  not  simply  outward  and  na- 
tional, but  had  a  distinct  "religious  meaning. 
It  signified  the  loytping  off  of  erU  appetites 
and  imbits,  and  the  conaecratlOn  of  thelieart 
to  God.  The  true.J!iew  waahewho  was  such 
iowardij,  whoae  "  circamclsion  is  of  the  heart, 
in  the  spirit  not  in  the  letter"  (lifm.  ii.  29). 
Hence  the  direction  in  I>cuterononiy  (x.  16) 
"  Circuinci.Hi;  the  foreskin  of  your  lieart,  '  and 
the  corre,spondins  promise  (xxx.  6)  "  The 
Lord  tliy  Gwl  will  circuinri^i-  thy  lieart  and 
the  heart  of  lliy  see.!.  "  Hence,  too,  ilie  apos- 
tle calls  it  ■'  a  seal  of  the  righteotwneas  of  the 
faith"  which  Abraham  had  wliile  he  was  in 
aadienndaioB.  T.  W.  O. 

OfatnimcWoit,  Feast  of  the,  1>eimn  to  be 
celebrated  upon  Jan.  1.  wh.n  oiu-e  I^ec.  S.") 
hatl  l)ecn  generally  ^ch  ^  tctl  as  (he  feast  of  tli.' 
nativity,  Kvidrnccs  of  tiiis  occur  about  the 
beginning  of  tlie  ")th  century,  and  a  synod  at 
Tours  in  r)67  ordered  a  mista  eireumeiaionit 
for  the  day.  F.  H.  P. 

CMstaraiaa^  aa  order  of  monks,  founded 

Robert,  abbot  of  Molesme,  at  dteaux  (near 
the  Saone,  south  of  Dijon),  in  the  year  1098. 
Robert,  who  wa.s  of  a  nol)lc  famil'v,  had  en- 
tered a  monasti  ry  at  an  (  nrly  agi',  and,  j.nv- 
moted  to  be  prior,  had  linnliy  gnni'  to  ^Itilcsine 
(a  sp.it  in  llic  valley  of  the' Haonc  siuith  df 
Citeaux),  where  he  had  foundwi  a  monastery, 
but  had  not  succeeded  in  subduing  the  monks 
to  iwrfcct  conformity  to  his  ideas.  The  new 
attempt  at  Citeanz,  with  some  of  tlje  more  de- 
voted of  theUL  wot  SUCCewftil  from  the  Iw  :rin 
Ding,  though  Robert  was  obliged  by  the  pup.tl 
nnihoritiM  to  xetntn  in  ICW  to  Mftlwmeu 
wbaeliediedinllO& 


The  Citeaux  monastery  followed  tlic  rule  of 
Benedict,  but  with  some'  moditlcaiiona  in  the 
direction  of  greater  severity.  Its  constitution 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  even  a  dis- 
tinctive dress  given  to  ita  monks,  but  fur  a 
t  ime  it  did  not  attract  numbeia  to  itsetf.  Un- 
der its  second  abbot,  Stephen  EEu^g  from 
England,  it  oven  scemea  likely  to  die  out. 
But  in  1113.  Bernard  with  bis  80  companions 
entered  it,  and  from  this  time  on  it  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  Soon  it  was  nece.'-s.irv  to 
form  fnur  new  monasteries,  among  wFiich 
was  (  lairviuix.  The  single  monastery  was 
tiu  n  liy  converted  into  the  head  of  an  order, 
and  its  abbot  made  general.  Harding  pre* 
pored  a  new  constitution,  wldch  put  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  25  d^nittrm,  and 
since  a  monastery  was  never  founded  In  ndio> 
ccse  till  the  bishoip  had  aporoved  Ihla  constitu- 
tion, the  order  was  thus  withdrawn  from  epis- 
copal controi  Thanks  to  the  influence  of 
Bernard,  the  order  grew  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  ll.'l  there  were  .WO  abbeys,  l)oyotid 
wliltli  it  was  resolved  not  (o  go.  But  by  (he 
middle  of  the  VA\h  century  (ticre  were  18(MI. 
Bui  now  the  time  of  decav  had  come,  since 
the  rejd  mission  of  the  Cistercians  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  which  was  to  bring  the 
gospel  to  the  multitudes,  had  passed  to  the 
mendicant  monks,  the  Dominicans  and  Fwa- 
ciscana.  Disorder  and  disunion  within,  and 
( ho  tavageaof  war  without,  comUned  to  bring 
the  order  to  ruin.  Many  attempts  at  reform 
from  VMi  to  1493  resultld  in  little.  In  1197 
seccKsiona  iK'gan  (in  Tuscany)  for  the  sake  of 
greater  sirictnes'-.  Tims  arose  the  Feuillants 
in  Toulouse  (1574),  the  Trappists  (1662).  etc. 
The  f.iiniitis  convent  of  Port  Roynl  should  be 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Cistercians. 
(See  the  principal  sourrc,  Dn  Burgcn's  AnnaUt 
Citttreienaea,  Lyons,  1642-50. 4  vols.) 

P.  H.  F. 

Cities  of  Refuge  (Dt  iit.  xi\.  2.  ,Iosh.  xx. 
2)  were  divinely  apimiiitrd  hiins  for  an  un- 
intentional liomicide.  llr  couM  the  hither, 
and,  if  iniKX-enl,  was  protected  from  the  aven- 
ger of  blotMi,  only  he  must  renwun  in  refuge 
till  the  death  of  the  exititing  high-priest  (Num. 
XXXV.).  Three  were  chosen  on  each  sideeif 
Jordan,  and  the  roads  to  them  were  alwajt 
kept  open,  with  siignboards  at  every  cross- 
road.  Th^.an  not  tvpical  of  Christ,  becauaa 
they  were  Intended  fur  tlie  tnnocentjbut  he 
for  the  sinful.  T.  W.  C. 

Oitiaanship,  In  the  New  Testament  the 
privilege  of  native  Komans,  and  of  Jews  and 
others  who  acquked  it  by  purchase  (Acts  xdi. 
28).  by  military  aervloe.  or  bgr  nmnmnimfim 
It  secured  (o  ita  poaacanreninptiott  tstm  im- 
prisonment without  trfait  (Acts  zvi.  87)  and 
from  scourging  (xxii.  2.')),  and  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  emperor.  Paul  n  iM  ate<lly  availed 
liimself  of  its  privileges,  and  in  I'h'il  iii.  20 
uses  (ho  term  (li.  V.)  to  denote  what  bo- 
longs  to  the  believer  MncWaen  of  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem.  T.  W.  C. 

Oit'.y,  a  huge  town,  usually  walled  and  for- 
f  itied  or    fenced,"  as  the  term  is  in  the  Old 
1  e«tament  (Num.  xiii.  28).   The  flnt  one  was 
built  by  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17)     An(  ient  cities  had 
uarrow  streets, with  scarce  room  fur  two  loaded 
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camels  lo  pass  earh  other,  were  providetl  with 
watchincti  (Ps.  c.xxvii.  1,  Song  v.  7).  urwi  h»<l 
their  principal  plaa;  of  concourse  at  tlie  gate 
(Jobuix.  7.  Neh.  Tiii.  1).  Some.  likeBabTloa. 
were  Mloraed  with  open  aquarea  and  large 
gardens.  T.  W.  C. 

Oity  of  David,  Mt.  Zion.  the  southern  port 
of  Jertualem.  whit  ii  the  king  took  from  the 
Jetmsites  and  called  by  bis  own  name  (1 
Ghron.  zL  5).  The  name  was  also  given  to 
Bethldiem  (Lake  IL  11)  as  the  native  city  of 
David.  T.  W.  C. 

Oity  of  Ood  (Dcut.  xii.  S,  Ps.  zivl.  4)  and 
the  Holy  Oity  (Nch.  xi.  1)  are  names  given 
to  Jertualem.  The  latter  is  perpetualed  In 
the  iBodera  title,  JT^iMi.  the  Mf.  ■ 

Olara,  St,  b.  at  Assissi.  1194  (familr  name, 
Soiffi).  d.  there  Aug.  11,  VXiS  ;  the  'founder 
uf  aa  order  of  nuns  connected  with  the 
Fraodscans.  She  greatly  revered  FMnds, 
and  upon  bis  advloe  she  fonook  the  world 
and  fonnded  her  order  (the  Ctarlssee)  in  1212. 
In  1924  sbe  received  a  rule  from  Franci!* 
which  enforced  Cdtninuiial  poverty,  coiii- 
ntauded  sileuct;  at  cerlaiii  tiini'^i,  (uul  coniinon 
labor.  The  order  becaiii'  tiir  motlier  uf  a 
number  of  orders.  Clara  was  canonized 
duwtly  after  her  death.  F.  H.  F. 

Clarendon  Ooutltations, dated  Jan..  1164, 
the  article^*  of  aarreemenl  iM^twecii  Henry  11. 
and  the  Entflish  bishops  for  tiie  w  ttlt  iiu  nt  of 
the  struggle  between  tlie  crown  and  the  bier- 
•rehy. 

Olarke,  Adam,  LL.D.  (.\berdccn,  1808), 
Ensrlish  VV'esleyan;  b.  at  Moylxtg.  County  Lon- 
donderry. Ireland,  about  1762  ;  d.  of  cliolcra, 
in  London,  An;;.  2«,  His  education 

was  defective,  but  tlinniL:!!  an  eiitiiusiasiic 
love  of  learning,  joined  to  iron  diiij^cnce  and 
strict  system,  heaniuircd  great  Icarninji, which 
put  him  far  above  his  ministerial  bri>thrcn  and 
won  for  him  many  hODOnanusual  for  a  Wcs- 
kiyan  U>  reoeini.  He  pr^ared  several  learned 
hookii  the  best  known  of  which  Is  his  Om- 
meniarjf  (on  the  entire  Bible),  London,  1810- 
M.  8  roU.  ;  reprinted.  18.">1,  9  vols.  All  the 
tim-i  he  preaclicd  con.stanlly  and  with  ^rvsit 
accepUncf.  {Sue.  Ids  life,  Lonilon,  Ih.W,  3 
vols.  I 

Olarke,  James  Freeman,  D.D.  (Harvard 
Colle^,  1863),  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Hanover,  N. 
H..  April  4.  1810  i  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1830.  and  at  the  Camhrldge  Divinl^  School, 
1838 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Cbuirh  of  the  Dis- 
ciples,  Boston,  from  1841  (with  the  exception 
of  :J  years)  till  his  death  there,  .lime  H.  \h^^*. 
He  v/:vi  a  thoughtful  writer,  and  cinntnendiHi 
bis  own  creed  viirorou«lv  an<l  in  good  stvle. 
lie  wrote,  aniuM;  others  Ortfonhri/ :  It» 
Jruthjf  iiiul  itK  Errorn,  Boston.  1806;  Hth  ed., 
1885  ;  Tlif.  Ten  (irmt  firJigioru,  1870-83.  2 
vols.  ;  1st  vol.,  22(1  e(i.,  1886  ;  2d  vol  ,  r)ih 
ed..  1886  ;  Legend  of  Thtmot  Didgmut,  1881  ; 
3d  ed..  1887  ;  Ktvntt  in  BMgkntt  Bhttny, 
1881  ;  2d  ed  .  IHw; 

Olarke,  Samuol,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1709), 
(;hurch  of  Eit?l!iii  i  ;  b.  at  Norwich,  Oct.  11. 
1676  ;  educated  at  Cambridge ;  becaiae  rector 


of  8t.  lames',  Westminster,  London,  1700 ; 
d.  there,  Mav  17,  172U.  He  was  an  Arian  in 
theology,  altliou^lt  too  cautious  and  prudent 
to  avow  himself  openly.  But  it  was  as  a  pbi- 
losoplier  that  he  reigned  supreme  bi  England 
after  the  death  of  Locke  (1704).  lie  founded 
a  so-called  "  fntenectnal  '  school,  which  de- 
ducwl  the  mor.il  l;r.\  from  a  loj^icul  nece.s.sity, 
and  redu(X'ti  moral  philosophy  ahuost  to 
niathenuiticul  certainty.  (Sc-c  hi.s  S-ripture 
Difdriiif  of  tilt  Trinity,  London,  1712  ;  and 
his  Boyle  lectures,  Tlu  lit  iiuj  uiul  Attrilnitte  «f 
Gotl  [1704),  and  Etidciuxt  of  KatunU  and  Bt- 
teahd  migioa  [1709],  and  hislifblv  WUstoo, 
London,  1730.) 

Olasais,  the  temi  use<l  in  the  Reformetl 
Cliureli  eurres|>i  iiK jiiiL' (< I  "  prrsljyterv"  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  governing  body 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  and  an  elder 
dek'L'uted  bv  each  consistory  (governing  lM(^ 
of  eui  ii  cfiurcii)  within  oerUlin  pRMribed 
bounds.  It  stands  midwqr  between  the  ooa- 
sistorles  and  tlie  partieolar  synod. 

OlasB-MeetingB,  a  peculiar  institution  of 
the  Methodist  Church  for  tin-  spiritual  upbuild- 
ing of  its  raembcTship  by  dividing  the  congre- 
irations  into  smaller  bodies  called  dassM,  which 
uieet  weekly  under  the  eara  of  eome  compe* 
tent  leader  for  conference,  prayer,  and  exhor* 
tation.  The  idea  was  engraft*cd  into  his  ijya* 
t<-m  by  Wesley  in  1742. 

Olaude,  Jean,  Bef  ormed  Church  of  Fnaoe ; 
b.  at  La  Sauvetat^U'Dropt,  Agenate.  south* 
west  Fraaoe^  mO ;  d.  at  uia  H^ue.  Jan.  18, 
1687.    He  Btndfen  at  Mbntaoban ;  became 

pa!4ior  snot-cssivi  Iv  at  La  Treino,  1645  ;  at 
Maiiit  Airri<iiie.  Hi4'>  :  at  Nisines,  16.'>4  ;  at 
Montaubau.  IH*5J  ;  at  Cliiirentun,  near  Paris, 
IHHrt  ;  the  tirst  one  exiled  at  the  Itevocatlon 
of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes.  16H5  ;  settled  at  the 
Hague.  He  was  the  grenl  leader  of  the  French 
Iteformed  ;  their  able^^t  disputant  (e.g.,  against 
Amauld,  Nicole,  and  Bossuet) ;  their  favorite 
preacher  ;  their  trusted  representative.  His 
wodM^  twwsUrted  into  EngMsh,  other  than  hia 
oontioverrial  trcntlses,  emoraoe  the  niiicii*iued 
Rmiy  on  the  Otmpmtition  of  a  Sermon,  ed. 
Sirn"f)n.  London  and  New  York  (several  e<ld.). 
an  1  f''iinjtbiiiU»  and  Vrud  Peraecutiona  of  the 
PnitrJttniitK  in  Fniner,  London,  1686  (later 
edd  ).  (See  his  life  in  F'reiieh  by  Oe  La 
Devize,  Amsterdam,  1687.) 

Olau'-dios  (l(tnu).  the  4th  Roman  emperor, 

succcs.'M^ir  of  Caligula,  a  d.  41-54.  During  his 
reign  occurred  the  fiiiniiie  predicted  by  Ag- 
Hbus(Acts  xi.  and  in  the  l»th  year  of  bi.< 
reign  he  banished  all  Jews  from  iVomc  (Acts 
xvill.    faKlodhig  the  Jewish  Cauistiann. 

T.  W.  C. 

Claudius  of  Turin,  b.  in  Spain  ,  Ixtame 
bisliop  of  Turin.  H2<)  ;  d.  tliere  t*:VJ.  Origi- 
nally an  Adoptionist,  he  oppi«>eti  the  church 
tejichinic  on  good  works,  inti-rci^sion  of  saintf, 
monasticism,  and  the  papal  authority,  while 
vigorously,  as  in  bis  Apokgetieum,  dischiim* 
ing  heresy.  He  was  a  famous  ex^ete.  (See 
his  works  In  Mf)me,  JM.  £ai.  CI V.) 

Claudius,  Matthias,  b.  at  Rhelnfekl,  in  tkO 
immediate  ueighboriiood  of  L&tie^,  Aug;  11^ 
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IT40 ;  d.  In  Hamlnirf,  Jan.  91, 181S.  H«  wm 
not  a  theoloKlHi  but  abuiiMHHMUi »  for  Mnr- 
eral  yean  auMer  of  ■  tank  fD  AHoM.  iMar 

on  I»e  n-sified  at  Wandebcck,  8  m.  n.e.  of 
Hiimhuru',  hs  a  private  cifi7^n,  and  published 
in  till'  \\\' r,i!j>/ii  fk,  r  liotfi  a  great  number  of 
urti'  l'  «  anil  [hocins  whirh,  by  thrir  quaint 
Iniiiinr  rinil  <  \(|ni^i1c  \r\u\i.  rneM«  of  fi't'liiig,  nt- 
truclid  wiiksprLiMl  atU-ntion.  They  nre  cx- 
clusivt'lv  reliiriou*  and  In  Ihc  worsi  duvH  of 
rationarism  tht-y  did  prcat  f«crvioe  by  keenin'r 
Christian  piety"  alive  In  many  hewtta.  Thev 
•re  referred  to  in  every  German  or  Scaodi- 
Bsrtan  ratobioffrapby  of  the  period  as  tlie 
^idiog  star  of  the  time,  and  thogr  mre  ntill 
much  read  in  collection*  and  cxtracta.  (See  hfa 
life  In  German  by  ITrr».st.  f;,.thH,  1857  ;  8(1 
ed.,  iy68,  and  by  MOnckelK-rg.  Hamburg. 

OlaMU,  Bauik  Hlkolai.  Danish  theo* 
logian;  b.  at  Maribo,  in  Laajand.  April  22. 
17t>3  ;  wlucatod  at  (Copenhagen,  wlu  re  In-  vv.us 
professor  of  theology.  1822-1-1,  ami  d.  Mareli 
23.  1S77.  lie  played  a  prumineiit  part  in 
churrh  aiul  stale.  Influeneeil  in  his  student 
(lays  by  8chlciermachcr  h(!  rt  in:iini'<l  a  It^itivin- 
alist,  and  so  exposed  hinuelf  tu  the  eriticisnis 
of  Orundtvig  and  Lindberg.  Ilia  autobiog- 
raphy in  n.'itiish  apppjired,  Cap«>nhagen,  1M77. 

Clean  nnM  Unclean,  terms  often  used  in  a 
renMiKuii  il  m  tis* ,  hikI  applied  to  ]>ersons,  ani- 
maU.  and  thin-^  (Lev.  xi.-xv..  Num.  xix., 
Deut.  xiv.).  The  distinction  in  regard  to  ani- 
nula  exiatiBd  before  tbe  Flomi  (Oen.  vii.  2). 
Tlie  law  on  the  aubject'Wii.s  founded  imrtly  on 
mmhary  mmons.  bat  iraa  chiefly  designed  to 
gnard  the  ))•  opie  from  beaflien  idolatry  and 
Impurity.  The  ritual  atill  exhted  tn  Christ'x 
Hme.  but  was  abolished  by  bim  (Mark  vii.  19. 
R.  V.)  and  bv  a  ipedal  nreliaion  to  Peter 
(Acts  X,  9-16).  T.  W.  C. 

OlMnterf  for  dereatoryX  tbe  upper  part  of 
the  central  aisle  of  a  church,  ralaed  above  the 
roofs  of  tbe  adjoining  side  alalea  with  irfndows 
to  light  the  nave  below. 

dfimanfas  (klA  niong6).  Nicholas,  b.  about 
ino  In  a  vflfaiffe  of  thla  name  in  C'hami«gne, 
FhuMO ;  d.  Hiitmequeot  to  1425.  Uia  oooiae 
waa  an  exceedingly  brfllhuit  ooent  the  Unlver- 

ultyof  Pari«.  wl»cre  he  began  to  lecture  upon 
seeular  (opi<i»  in  1381;  Iwcjune  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity in  i;^l,  and  wanelerted  n  ctiir  of  the  uni- 
ver?«ity  in  iHflS.  He  threw  hiin-'*  If  with  grt  at 
anior  int.)  the  elTorta  whicli  the  university 
was  making  in  fhi«  period  of  the  great  pa|>iil 
8chi«>m  to  bring  alnnit  a  reform  of  Christen- 
dom, most  of  tiip  tnirts  which  appeared  in  the 
university's  name  having  been  written  by  him. 
Benedict  XIII.  made  Aim  papal  aecretary. 
and  In  1407,  when  rtie  kingdom  of  France 
wltbdrew  from  the  pope  because  of  his  delays 
to  bring  the  schinm  tn  an  end,  Clfimangea  was 
nCCtisoflof  havintr  pri  panMl  the  bull  in  which 
the  pop'  exrointnuniriiti  il  the  nation.  This 
ho  denied,  Imt  wns  <  ntiiiK  ll'-<l  to  flee  to  escape 
Imprison  mint,  .Hnil  \\iis  ronrenled  by  the  Car- 
thusians. In  his  fi  tirement  nt  Fontnine  du- 
Bosc,  he  tunicd  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  A  number  of  compositions  ap- 
pealed la  trUcb  the  fmita  of  thia  atndy  were 


Be  ndvnnaed  ako  to 
imm      mmaamtm  «nd  natlimttj  of  tte 
cnfutdi,  and  waea  realharbh^of  the  Refor- 
mation in  his  doctrine  that  the  church  is  only 
,  infallible  where  the  Holy  Gliont  is.  and  that 
this  might  be  confined  even  to  a  sint'le  insig- 
nilicnnt  woman.    A  numlHT  of  tracts  upon 
'  the  n  forni  of  the  church  apiwared  about  the 
{  time  of  the  Council  of  C'on«tunce,  all  breath- 
I  ini;  the  genuine  spirit  of  spiritual  Christianity. 
I  Clemangea  was  made  a  canon  at  Langres  and 
I  nt  Bayeux.  resumed  his  lectorea  at  I'aris  in 
1486.  and  died  ^n  thia  emnlagrmait.  (See  hla 
lifein German  brMinta.  Siinnban:  18M; 
chief  woilca  cofflaotod  tar  Lydtoa,  JLeyden, 
1«18.  8  Tols.)  F.  H.  F. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Titos  Fla^iua 
Olamena),  b.  about  ISO.  was  probably  a  Greek, 
who  Journeyed  in  search  of  satisfuction  in  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  truth  tiU  he  met  PaatBSiia^ 
then  or  aubsequently  teacher  In  Alexandria. 
His  family  \vns  (if  some  iinpirtance.  and  liu 
had  enjoyed  the  tx'sl  educational  iwlvanlages, 
am!  e.\hil)ils  ui  (iimiutuuce  with  a  very  wide 
range  of  authors.  He  followed  I'linta  iius  in 
his  gener.il  iihilosonhiral  IciKicncy.  and  Ik*- 
came  an  eclectic,  thougli  an  ori;riiial  one,  and 
when  he  succeeded  his  leaeiier  in  the  CHte- 
chetical  school  of  Alexandria,  it  was  to  pre- 
sent Christianity  largely  under  the  iKiinl  of 
view  of  a  philoabphy,  though  the  MgiM:«t  and 
best.  Tlie  kdMonr  M  the  wodd  la  tm>  historv 
of  Ood's  educamn  of  tbe  nee.  Greek  phi- 
losophy was  one  mode  of  the  divine  prepara- 
tion fur  Christianity.  Christ  is  the  end  to 
which  111!  true  phiK>.suphy  points,  lie  i.s  the 
divine  ri  ason.  Clcnicut  tlid  not  intenti  thus 
to  deny  his  prrsonality ,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  :  Imt  this  is  the  e.s.s<'ntial  nature 
of  Christ.  Salvation  ia  gradual.  It  Ugins 
with  faith,  baned  upon  knowledge,  w  hich  is 
at  first  imperfect,  passes  on  through  love,  and 
ends  in  knowledge.  The  highest  knowledge 
la  the  contemidatton  of  Ood.  D  uring  the  per- 
aeentton  of  BeptlmhiB  Beverus  (201)  Clement 
left  Alexanrlria  and  sought  refuge  probably 
in  CappadiK  ia.  Whether  lie  returned  to  Alex- 
andria is  tint  known,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
is  jilso  unknosvn.  His  principal  works  are 
the  If"r(,iti  ri/  Ai/(ir'KJ<  to  tlif  Grctk»,  in  which 
he  exposes  the  wnwlcssness  of  the  heathen  re- 
ligions and  exhorts  them  to  abandon  thcra  ; 
the  Tutor,  in  which  ho  brings  the  convert  to 
Cliri.-it  as  tho  great  Teacher,  and  the  Strain^ 
ata,  a  miacellnneoua  ooUeclion  of  obaervationa 
upon  matten  of  raonb  and  doctrine,  lliete 
weTe  many  other  writings  which  an-  now  lost. 
Works  in  Migne,  Pat.  Oe.,  vols.  8,  0  ;  Ix  st  ed., 
Dindorf,  Oxfonl,  1SG<<.  Eng.  trmis.  iu  .l-ff- 
^'iciiie  Fathcn,  «1.  Coxe.  New  York  Cliris- 
tfatn  Litemtve  Oo.,  Td.  ii.         F.  II.  F. 

cnemeBt  of  Rome^  8d  bishop  fram  Beler, 
acflonling  to  tbe  account  of  Irenflsm  and  other 

ancient  authorities,  althou'^h  some  give  an- 
other order.  Very  little  Is' i>osltively  known 
about  him,  but  lie  is  said  by  Ireiiieiis  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  the  apostles.  He  does  not  call 
himself  such,  and  this  is  nnw  ri  L-'ariUfl  doubt- 
ful. The  supjiosltion  that  he  is  the  Clement 
whom  Paul  mentions  in  Phil.  iv.  8  is 
also  now  generaUy  reeded.  It  baa  been 
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gBwHtmed  whetlur  OUmtA  waa  related  to 
toe  imperial  lioiue,  as  is  staled  ia  the  paeudo- 
Clementine  Recojn>itioDS  and  Homiliea.  It  ap- 
pears frutn  ttic  mast  recent  iuvexligatious  that 
ChrUtianity  liaxl  |>cnctrale(l  the  Flavian  liauso, 
for  Flavia  Doinalilla  was  a  ('hrisii  in.  anil  it 
may  have  been  tliat  the  CoiihuI  I'liu  ius  Clem- 
ens, whom  Domitiiin  i  xickIimI,  ;i1i<u  was. 

If  so.  Wi  re  there  two  (Jlcments,  tiiis  consul 
■nd  the  l>i-«hop,  or  were  the  two  one  ami  the 
aame  1  la  lack  of  any  positive  proof  that  the 
Oonaal  Clemens  was  a  Christian,  this  que»- 
tiom  alio  mual  be  kft  uodeoi^^  Thoa  oiir 
knowledfe  of  the  man  ia  lltniled  to  what  ap- 
pears from  hb  writings.  These  are  now  re- 
ducxtl  hy  modern  criticism  to  the  single  epistle 
to  the  Corinthian  Churc  h,  iisually  called  the 
flrnt,  the  so  cal!«l  Ch  mcntincs  (q.v.)  txitij; 
spurious,  anil  tlie  second  epi.stle  being  a  ser- 
mon by  another  writer.  Tiic  fTL^niiine  epistle 
b,  however,  one  of  the  m')st  mten-sting  rc- 
nialns  of  Cliristian  antiquity.  Its  date  is  now 
generally  put  somewhere  l>ctn-ccn  93  and  97 
A.D  (Qieseler,  Bitachl.  Tiacheodorf ,  Ilarnack^ 
*od  br  2Sataii  eren  in  the  definite  year  90-97. 
It  liolaa,  ttMnCon,  the  honor  of  being  the  flrst 
Ghrialbui  doenment  that  has  cone  down  to  ns 
•liter  tile  close  of  the  Now  Testiimcnt  canon, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Di<larhp 
(q.v.).  It  was  called  out  by  the  contests  whic  h 
had  arisen  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  was 
ft  friendly  ii'lnioiniiot),  tlioiiLrli  unsoiiglit  by  the 
Coriathiiins,  from  a  church  which  on  account 
of  its  prominent  position  evidently  felt  a  re- 
■ponaibilitf  for  all  the  churches.  No  claim 
or  any  antnorily  over  churches  is  made.  Tlie 
quMUon  was  the  fundamental  one  of  order  in 
the  chnrch,  not  what  order  there  ahonld  bo, 
as  f.f;. ,  the  irovcmment  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  col- 
lege of  pri-sbyters.    The  entire  epistle  is  occu- 

I)i(!d  with  Lri-ncrri!  ethic.il  cnnsidenilions  cnlcu- 
atod  to  pat  an  end  to  tho  strife.  The  tcjit 
was  fortniTly  known  only  from  the  Alexan- 
drine HJaiuisrript  of  the;  IJritish  .Museum.  In 
this  form  it  wn-i  di  fi  riivi'  In  \H~;i  Brvennios 
published  an  <'ditian  from  a  manuscript  dis- 
covered by  him  in  Constantinople.  In  the 
new  part,  added  to  the  epistle  by  this  manu- 
script, there tean  interesting  prayer  of  ailtur* 
dksal  ehamrter.  In  docuine  the  epiatle  abowa 
we  oorrectneea  of  the  date  aaslgned  to  It  by 
the  undeveloped  character  of  Ita  views.  The 
Old  Testament  is  the  Bible  of  the  writer,  but 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament  are  nu- 
merous. The  supreme  Ood  and  the  Creator 
of  the  world  arc  idnitirled.  The  Trinitv  is 
alluded  to.  The  di>ctrine  of  just irteat ion, 
which  Is  presented  clearly  enough  in  one  pas- 
aage  ia  olMcured  inanotliei.  Halvatiim  is  as- 
cribed to  the  blood  of  Christ  alone.  The  doc 
trine  of  the  resurrection  ia  defended,  as  In  the 
Apologlata.  Of  the  aeoand  epiatle,  so  called, 
tin  author,  plaea  of  compoaiUoii,  dnte.  and 
text,  are  still  in  dispute.  The  best  edition  of 
Cl  'inent  is  that  of  Qebhardt,  Harnack.  and 
Ziiliti.  in  tiieir  Pntrnm  Ajxmt.  Ojit-ra.  Migne 
has  Clenjent's  work-  in  the  Put.  (Ic.  vol.  1. 
Eng.  trans,  in  AHU-2i%etne  Fathers,  etl.  Co.xe, 
New  York  Chriadan  Lfterature  Co..  vol.  i. 
and  viii.  F.  U.  F. 

OloMBt,  popes  of  this  nanu.    1.  (8m 


CLBiODrr  OP  Bomb.)  9.  (jtaldgar,  Kshop  of 
Batnbera).  pope  Dec.  84.  1046-Oct.  9,  1047. 
Henry  III.,  Emperor  of  Qermany,  nominated 

him.  ao<l  was  then  (Dec.  2^)  crowned  bv  liini. 
8.  (Paolo  ScoUri),  (wpe  Dec.  19.  1187-.M!irt  h 
'iTi.  1191,  was  ek'(  ted  at  I'i.->a,  since  Die  iwpes 
had  been  bani.shed  from  Home  for  44  years. 
He  secure*!  his  return  to  Uome  in  IIHH.  lu 
1187  Saladin  had  entere^l  .lerusalem,  and 
Clement  had  the  crusade  preairhisl  a^ain. 
Frederick  Rarbaros.sa  was  induced  to  taku  the 
cross.  By  a  bull  of  March  13,  1188,  he  freed 
the  Scottish  Church  from  aubtection  to  tho 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  mad*  it  dlrectlj  de- 
pendent  upon  the  see  of  Rome.  4.  (dtddo 
le  Oros),  pope  Feb.  6,  1265-Nov.  29,  1288, 
Born  at  St.  Gilles,  iu  France,  he  had  had  a 
pros|Rrnus  secular  career.  Maufre<l  Ix-lng 
against  the  pajial  interests,  Charles  of  Aujou 
j  was  miide  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  given 
.Vpulia  (1265).  He  provctl  a  disagreeable  ally, 
but  when  Conradin  came  into  Italy,  the  pojic 
could  not  unite  with  )iim,  and  m  e.xenMiinuni- 
cated  him  in  1267,  and  was  no  doubt  pleased 
with  his  failure  in  1968.  A  month  later  he 
died  himself.  5.  (Bertnmd  d>Afea8t)  pope 
June  5,  laav April  20, 1814.  At  the  deafli  of 
Benedict  XI.  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Italian 
cardinals  to  elect  only  such  a  pope  as  could 
be  depemled  np  tn  to  pr<ite<  t  the  lionor  of 
Monifat'e  VIII.  against  the  atta<ks  of  the 
French  pope.  D'Agoust,  Ixing  then  lii--lji>p 
of  BonleaQx,  and  having  always  sup|Kir(cd 
Bonifaix;,  was  elected  after  a  long  struggle. 
Hut  he  had  already  been  nurchosetl  bv  the 
French,  and  had  promised  the  kin^  of  F'rauce 
among  other  things  to  begin  a  trial  of  IV)in- 
face.  In  fact,  he  protected  the  memory  of 
Boniface  mo  far  as  not  to  permit  the  king  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  and  it  is  tliought  pur- 
cha.setl  his  good  name  by  surreiulerini:  the 
Kuighla  Templars  ((J.  V.)  It)  tlie  royal  rapidity. 
The  pope  also  .salislieil  the  demands  i^l"  the 
khig  by  recalling'  the  hulls  of  Hdnifnce,  Ci,  n- 
ri*  /yrti>/»»  and  Cmim  Sutrtiifn.  and  protecting 
the  assailants  of  Boniface's  per>K»n.  6.  (Pierre 
Roger)  pope  May  7.  1842-Dcc.  6,  13r»2.  Ho 
had  been  «  high  otHcial  iu  the  court  of  the 
French  kins,  and  refused  to  rumove  his  resi- 
dence to  mme.  He  oeiebmted  a  jnUlee  at 
Avignon  in  18S0  with  great  splendor.  (7. 
Auti-pope  to  Urban  VI.,  q.v.)  7.  (Qiolio 
Medici)  pope  Nov.  19,  l(>2;i-Sept.  25.  1534. 
Though  illegitimate,  he  was  ma<le  archltishup 
of  Florence  and  sism  Canlinal  by  Leo  X., 
whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  45.  His 
pontiticute  fell  in  an  evil  time,  and  he  did  not 
succeed  in  conducliug  the  affaini  of  the  pa|iac,y 
very  well.  Ue  vibnUed  between  alliance  with 
Frauds  of  France  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
dispenahig  the  former  from  the  oath  of  Maxl- 
rid,  and  when  overoome  hj  the  military  force 
of  tho  lattw  maUng  jwaoe  with  blm  at  Bo* 
logna,  wh«rB  he  crowned  him  (1580).  His 
oppottilion  to  Charles  cost  the  papiuy  much, 
for  it  admitted  of  tin-  result  of  the  Diet  of 
Spires  (1526),  by  which  eiu  h  (Jerman  sijite  was 
ailovvL-d  to  arrange  its  religious  affairs  to  auit 
itst'lf.  The  same  cause,  combined  with  the 
uatunil  dread  of  a  General  (louncil,  led  him 
to  reject  the  proposals  of  Charles  that  one  be 
held  in  aooornanoe  wUh  the  desire  of  the  Qer- 
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mans,  and  sj  the  lii.«t  chance  of  a  reunion  of 
the  Hotnnn  and  I'rotfstaiit  churclKs  was  lost. 
His  fear  of  (;iiarlcj<  wlaii  triumphant  k-il  him 
to  refuse  Henry  \  1 1 1,  '.s  request  for  a  divorcer, 
and  so  lost  him  England.  8.  (Zppolito  Aldo- 
teaadini)  pope  Jan.  80,  1593-March  5.  1C05. 
His  great  objoct  was  to  free  the  court  of  Homo 
from  its  subjection  to  the  Spani.'ih  crown. 
Tkra^  at  Ant  a^iiiHt  JBenzr  ot  lT»T«m,  Iw 
M^iMiwledgcd  him  when  he  bad  wdnnletea  to 
the  church,  and  it  wiw  evident  that  the  French 
nation  had  really  made  him  kinp,  and  then 
used  him  successjfuUy  against  the  Spaniaids. 
9.  (Qlolio  RoBpiglioai)  pope  June  2l»,  UitiT- 
Dec.  9.  1(509.  10.  (Emilio  Altierl)  pope 
April  29.  HnO-July  22.  Ifi76.  11.  (aiovanni 
Francesco  Albani)  nope  Nov.  23. 1700-March 
19,  1721.  PrincipaJly  famous  for  bis  rela- 
lion.s  with  the  Jesuits.  In  the  controversy 
with  the  DomioicMS  about  mtaaionarjr  metb- 
odt,  h«  dedared  Idnaclf  asainat  the  aocom- 
modation  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  Christian  re- 
lifdoa  to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of 
the  lieathen.  But  in  their  controremv  with 
the  Jati.seni.st.s,  he  wa.s  w  holly  upon  their  side. 
In  the  bull  i'm'{/enitut  {Hvpt.  8,  1713)  he  con 
dcmned  Quesnil's  etiilion  of  the  New  Ttsia- 
menl  whit  li  \v;i-s  accompanied  w  ith  notes,  and, 
in  particular,  101  sentences  taken  from  Ihis 
edition,  some  of  which  were  extracts  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  Tiie  bull  stirred  up  n 
great  controversy,  in  whidi  all  the  friends  of 
the  Oallican  liberties  ana^fsd  tiiemselTes 
against  the  pope  and  the  king.  Pbiaeaatioos 
of  the  Jan.'^oists  followed.  18.  (ZiOceoso 
Oorsinl)  po|)c  July  12,  1730-Fcb.  6,  1740. 
13.  (Carlo  Rezzonico)  1)D]m'  .Tii'y  fi.  1758- 
Fch.  2,  17ti;)  Tliis  popc'H  lii^tnry  also  is 
<l)iLrty  (x  ciiiiii il  in  llie  strupgle  which  at  lost 
Tfsultcii  iti  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits  (q.v.). 
EtTntt>  t,)  pro<  urc  a  reformation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  order  were  as  unacceptable  to 
the  pope  as  lo  the  Jesuits  themselves.  Conse- 
quently they  were  driven  out  of  realm  after 
realm,  often  with  great  cruelty  ;  but  the  pone 
Noetred  and  sbeltend  tliem.  Bulla  wen  is- 
MUd  mied  with  praises  of  tlw  Ofder.  and  the 
government.^  and  peoples  otCHirillendom  were 
so  embittered  atrainst  the  papacy,  that  tlie  car- 
dinal.<^  besf^fd  tiif  pope  to  .siuTitice  the  Ji'suits 
lo  save  the  holy  sec.  The  contest  with  the 
Duke  of  Parma  led  to  the  jiromultrulion  of  a 
brief  in  which  the  infamoiLs  bull  Jn  ca'tui 
Domini  wiw  re-endorsed.  The  Kccular  jKiwers 
were  even  more  outraged,  and  i>ome  of  them 
hcgan  to  employ  forceapdnat  the  pope.  Avig- 
BOO  and  Venaissia  wen  seized  iigr  France. 
IThat  would  have  happened  had  not  the  pope 
been  temoved  at  ipak  this  jnaoliim  hj  apo- 
plexy. It  is  tmpaedUe  to  saf.  He  was  suc- 
ceed* i>v  1!  'Lorenzo  Oanganelli)  Mho  was 
pope  fn.in  .May  19,  1769-Stpt.  1771.  The 
tlwiioii  Imd  b(>en  a  strujii^lo  Iw-lwefii  the 
friend.s  of  the  Jesuits  and  tlieir  enemies,  the 
French  party,  and  the  r<«iill  was  the  election 
of  the  least  threafr-ninj^  of  the  canlinals  favored 
by  France.  But  h(>  proved  to  be  the  man  for 
the  times.  He  ref  um^I  at  first  to  declare  lilm- 
self ,  or  to  take  any  decisive  step  for  oragadnst 
the  Jesoita.  In  his  own  mind,  lie  waa  le- 
aolved  to  aepamte  the  oooteet  with  the  Jesnita 
fNttlhat  agidiiat  the  papal  aee^wUh  which  h 


had  become  Involved.  He  recalkii  the  brief 
airainst  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He  made  ixace 
with  such  courts  a.s  he  could.  But  at  la.st  he 
found  it  necessary  to  sacritlce  the  order,  and 
after  conferences  with  the  great  powers,  he 
lirst  closed  the  establLshraents  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  states  of  the  church,  and  at  la.st  in  the 
brief  Dominut  et  Rlimptor  potter,  publi.shed 
Aug.  li^  1778»  ho  tUfpWWed  the  order  with- 
oiittrlal,oiitof  HwiMenitiidaof  papal  power, 
because  of  its  lapse  from  its  ancient  mirpose 
and  the  evils  which  had  attended  It.  The  re- 
sult was  (he  rehabilitation  of  the  paiMic  y  in 
the  retrard  and  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  the  restoratUHl ol  Avignon,  etc.,  to 
the  papal  Jurisdiction.  F.  U.  F. 

CffeaMutlnM,  The,  are  a  grouji  of  writings 

falsely  ascrilM  a  to  C  lement.  Bisliop  of  Home 
(q.v.),  whit  h  iins  commonly  thoujjht  to  have 
had  their  origin  after  the  middle  of  the  J  I  cen- 
tury. Three  of  the  group  are  preserved  to  us  : 
the  Homilies,  which  are  20  in  number,  and 
are  introduc-ed  by  two  letters,  ostensibly  by 
Peter  to  the  Apostle  James,  and  by  Clement 
to  the  same  ;  the  Ilecognitions,  in  10  books, 
the  contents  of  which  are  largely  identical 
with  those  of  tiie  Homilies ;  andtiie  EpUome, 
an  eztiaet  hvm.  the  HomlUes,  with  some  addt> 
tional  matter.  The  Homilies  profess  to  be  a 
description  of  the  development  of  the  religious 
life  of  C'lciiur.t.  w  lio,  id  .seiirch  of  t!ie  tiutli, 
journeyed  to  .liniea  to  gain  a  more  ]Krl"<et 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  in  Cics- 
area  he  tinds  Peter,  who  teaches  him  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  promises  to  al- 
low him  to  be  present  at  a  disputation  with 
Simon  Magus  which  is  soon  to  be  held.  This 
ends  in  the  defeat  of  Simon,  who  flees  from 
i'cler,  is  pvirsued  by  him,  but  not  overtaken 
till  the  apostle,  accompanied  bv  Clement,  has 
come  to  Laodicea,  where  anotner  disputation 
of  4  days  results  in  Simon '.s  defeat  again.  On 
the  way  Peter  founds  churches  ami  instructs 
(Mement  nuirc  perfectly  in  the  truth.  Upon 
the  thread  of  this  story  a  peculiar  mass  of 
tloctrines  is  broughtout.  It  ( cuiuiiis  tlie  most 
incongruous  materials.  Gnostic  and  Christian, 
Pantheistic;  and  Tin  islic.  The  do<'trinc  of  tho 
'  true  prophet  plays  a  large  part  in  it,  but  he 
is  not  a  Bint,ie  person,  but  a  .scries  of  persons 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  balratioa  is  by 
knowlcdee.  Pure  Judaism  is  the  same  as 
pure  Chnatianlty.  The  world  has  developed 
in  a  series  of  sv7.ygies,  or  pairs,  heaven-earth, 
etc.  Still  Gtxl  is  conceived  u.*'  one.  jhm]  :is  |)er- 
sonal.  As  to  llie  relations  of  llie  Homilies  and 
Kt  eiignilious,  the  latest  studies  incline  to  make 
tlieni  revisions  of  a  f-ingle  original  composi- 
tion, iu  each  case  with  {X'culiar  additions. 
Prof.  Haruac  k  puts  their  dale  at  from  200  lo 
230,  malces  them  lo  l>c  composed  by  Catholics, 
for  i)urposis  not  of  doctrinal  instmction,  but 
I  of  ediiicaiion,  the  materials  possibly  derived 
'  from  Ebioniiio  sooieca.  and  aS^a  that,  <»  ttw 
;  whole,  they  give  us  Utile  Information  as  to  the 
rise  of  the  svstem  and  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Church.  F.  11.  F. 

Olementinea,  the  name  given  to  a  jiortion 
of  the  Canon  Law,  attributed  to  Pope  Cicmeitt 
T.  <1806-1^ 
Olssij.  Than  h  la  tiia  Now  TMtamU 
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no  Client  ial  dlatinction  between  ministera  and 
jM  ople,  though  definite  officers  wure  placed 
over  the  cliurclies  by  Paul  and  Timothy.  In 
proi  I  Ms  of  time  there  developed  a  roiiuiar  series 
of  otlictrs  (seeCiiCRCii  (Iovkknmknt),  which 
be^An  to  be  diatinguishei I  ftDiii  iIk  pcoiilv  by 
peculiar  rights  an  well  as  privileges.  Thus, 
stop  by  step,  there  waa  created  a  hierarchv 
which  asoeaded  from  the  "  door-keqpen^' 
through  eiorclBts,  •eolytha,  canton,  rmSen, 
Bubd^cona,  deacons,  priests,  bUiopa,  and 
archbi-shops,  to  the  patriarchs,  and  flnally,  in 
the  Western  (Church,  to  the  pope.  All  tlicsc 
constituted  the  "  clergy."  The  term  is  of  un- 
certain ni'aning,  thoui;h  dirivtxl  from  the 
Grci'k  K//,i>'x:.  which  signilies  a  lot.  It  was 
#  cither  sisrnitlcaul  nf  tiie  <iiviue  appniisttintit 

'Which  was  embodied  in  the  idea  of  minisleriitl 
service,  or  it  refers  to  the  Offgliial  method  of 
8electin<r  such  servants, 

Unilcr  the  state  (see  CmmCH  AND  St.vtk), 
audi  special  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
clergy  as  had  previously  been  granted  to  the 
heathen  priests.  Thus  they  were  relieved 
from  military  service,  aiwl  gradually  were  rc- 
mundisl  to  the  church  courts  for  trial  (sec 
CufKcii  Ji'RisDicTiox).  Thc  t«  iiil(  nry  was 
immediately  ftlt  for  ixTsonsto  .sci  k  luhnis.sion 
*  to  the  clcriciil  otlice  for  sake  of  its  c.xcmitlions 

and  privileges  who  liu.i  no  taste  for  ila  duties 
Ot  pur{M)se  to  engage  in  its  service.  Hence 
the  church  soon  began  the  aUail|l4  to  protect 
the  sacrod  office  by  forbiddins  any  more  clet:gv 
to  be  ordained  than  tho  service  ot  the  church 
actually  called  for.  Gregory  the  Great  and 
the  Council  of  IVent  are  to  be  mentioned  as 
bavins  is.sucd  law.s  upon  thia  Subject  defining 
improiKT  motives  for  seeking  ordination.  Cer 
tain  clivsses  of  pcrs<;)ns  were  decl.'ircd  ini-li<;il)lf 
to  ordination,  such  n.s  thf>se  who  lia<l  la-t-n 
twice  marrii-ii,  crimitmls,  lliosc  wIiom'  baptism 
or  position  in  the  church  was  in  any  way 
Irregular,  etc. 

The  t<'nilency  of  the  Itoraan  Church  was  to 
elevate  the  clergy  constantly  in  itnportance. 
Their  Judicial  oldoe  in  the  confessional  made 
them  mediatom  between  Qod  and  man ;  the 
sacramental  theory  of  the  church  endowed 
them  with  mysterious  and  mbnenlons  powers, 
an<l  thi  ir  ocdcn  wen  detdand  hiddible(flec 

OUDKK.S). 

All  Protestant  churclies  have  declared 
against  the  theory  of  essential  distincti4)n  be- 
tween the  laity  and  the  clergy,  and  liii\e  ilis- 
favon'd  the  exclusive  privileges  gr  intril  tu 
clergymen.  A  curious  relic  of  cleri<  I  \  ip 
tlons  is  to  be  found  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
mem  Law  of  the  L'nitcd  States,  by  which 
free  paaaea  on  railrooda^  which  are  forbidden 
to  all  other  elaflscs  of  sodety,  are  made  legal 
to  clrrL'ymeti.  F.  11.  F. 

Olarioi  ▼agantaa,  priests  without  parishes, 
the  frequent  subject  of  synodical  coniplaint 
from  the  4tb  century  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 

OlerlcoB  (ImO  Clerc),  Jean,  Refoniied  the- 
ologian ;  b.  at  G  ill  .  I.  M  arch  10.  1657;  be- 
came an  Armiuian  and  profcKsor  of  philosophy 
(1684),  and  hitcr  (1712)  of  church  history  at 
.  Amalerdam ;  laid  aside  by  pAralysis,  1738';  d. 
there,  Jan.  8^  1786.  His  literary  activity  was 
BarveUoaa;  pnrtirailar^y  worthy  of  mention 


are  his  An  eritiea  (Amsterdam,  1696,  8  vols.), 

Iftiriiitiriiri  ir'Hi^jilicii  {\69*J],  iui<l  e<litionH  of 
the  Ai)ostolic  Fatlxers,  l(J«b  ;  ad  ed.,  1724. 

Clergy,  Benefit  o£  a  relic  in  English  law 
of  the  ezemptlooa  of  the  detgy  from  the Juris- 
diction of  the  dTfl  oouTts  (see  Church  Jtrib- 

DiCTiox).  As  a  final  outcome  of  the  long 
struggle  iu  Knglaud  over  this  Bubject.  the 
clergy  were  e.xcmptotl  from  the  death  penally 
for  certain  lighter  crimes.  This  was  bv 
"  l>enetU  of  clergy."  For  more  serious  of- 
fences they  were  punished  as  other  men,  and 
hence  were  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The 
plan  was  used  to  mitinte  the  severity  of  law 
by  suffering  any  one  to  dafanthis  privilege, 
exee[tt  in  greater  offences.  F.  II.  V. 

Olork,  a  church  term,  from  Latin  cUriciit, 
a  clergyman,  who  is  therefore  properly  desig- 
nated as  a  "clerk  in  holy  orders."  In  the 
inlddto  age  **deriE"  and  '"  man  of  learning" 
were  synoojrmous  terms,  aa  the  latter  were 
nlniostezdnsiTdy  clergymen.  Laymen  who 
lead  the  responses  of  the  cougreprtlon  are  ako 
called  deika. 

OMaefBtPnoL  BfleBunuaniM. 

Clerks,  Regular.  See  Cahoxs  ako  Rbqu- 

LABS. 

Oletos,  one  of  the  early  bishops  (>f  Home, 
accordiug  to  Irenieus  the  second  from  I'etcr, 
and  identified  witl»  Anacletu,s  or  Anencletus. 
The  Clementines  and  the  modern  Uoman 
Church  distinguish  thcflc,  and  make  Cletna 
the  8d  and  Anaclotua  the  4th  from  Peter. 

F.  H.  F. 

Olinic  Baptinm,  or  baptism  on  a  sick-lx'd. 
In  the  early  eliurch  given  only  to  those  ul  tho 
)voiiil  of  death. 

Cloister,  from  Latin  elauttmm,  an  enclosing 
,  wall,  originally  the  whole  of  a  monastic  estab- 
I  lishment,  then  the  enclosed  ambulatory,  which 
I  is  usually  located  In  the  centre  of  the  group 
of  buildings,  constituting  thus  the  central 
locality  of  the  group.  F.  H.  F. 

^««*fc«"lf  (biblical).  The  drem  of  the  He- 
brows  conmled  of  n  tuk  or  inner  garmsnt, 
a  mantle  oronter  gannent.  a  girdle,  and  san- 
dals The  trniir  was  of  wool,  cotton,  or  Hnei^ 
and  worn  next  the  skin.    It  had  armlioles  and 

sometime8Hlce\fv,\v  MS  ket>t  rinse  to  tlir  tH),!y  by 
a  girdle,  and  sniiictiim  s  woven  wi'.iioul  a  seam 
'  (John  X  perMjn  wearing  only  it  was 

'  called  naked  (1  iSam.  xix.  24,  Isa.  xx.  2,  John 
xzl.  7).  The  mantis  was  a  piece  of  cloth,  ob- 
long or  square,  2  or  8  yaros  in  breadth  and 
length,  wrapped  around  the  body  for  proteo* 
tion  or  ornament,  but  often  worn  looaely  flow- 
ing. It  was  the  poor  man^  bedclotUng  (Ex. 
xxli.  27,  Job.  xxiv.  7).  The  girdU  was  n  bidt 
of  cord,  cloth,  or  leather,  sometimes  of  slllc 
and  rii  lily  etnbroiderr  d.  It  seTved  to  bind  up 
the  iraniirnls  sn  that  tliey  should  not  be  in  the  ' 
I  way.  Ill  fir  '  l<i  "gird  up  the  loins"  wjis  a 
symbol  of  stn'fiLMh  and  activity  (Job  xx.wiil, 
a,  2  Kings  iv.  '-'In,  wliile  to  "  lob.s«>  the  girdle" 
was  to  sive  way  to  indolence  (Isa.  iii.  27). 
The  girfie  afao  served  as  a  pouch  to  carry 
arms,  money,  and  the  implements  of  one's 

Srofesaion  (3  Sam.  zx.  8,  Matt.  z.  9,  Ezck.  Ix. 
),  Theciidonsgird|B(innnnlng^y  wore  band. 
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R  V.)  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was  n 
purl  of  the  ephod  its<-lf.  'I'lie  Miridal  was  n 
tl;il  jiit-ce  of  Wood  or  lentlier  fiisU-ned  to  the 
of  (he  foot  Itv  thuug.s  pa.sniu^  Ix^twcfn  (lie 
loca,  urnuad  the  Ir-lI,  aad  over  the  lop  of  (he 
footl  The  fa-slcning  wiw  t  ulhHl  a  liitchet  (Ocii. 
xiv.  23).  and  (O  loosen  this  wtu  a  tncuiul's 
vrork.  (Mark  L  7).  Samlnls  were  put  off  in 
token  of  reverence  (Ex.  iii.  5,  Josh.  r.  16),  and 
aim  as  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xv.  80). 
The  sandal  of  the  Bedouin  is  of  a  camel's  bide. 
The  sandnb  of  ladies  were  made  of  sealsliin 
([:^,  k  xvi.  10,  n.  v.),  and  oftea ticUy  oniar 

lui  iiti  tl  (Cant.  vii.  1). 

As  ftisiiious  do  not  <lwn£rc  in  the  Eiist,  it 
WiLs  common  to  lay  up  raiment  (Isa.  iii,  fl), 
•\\lii(h,  howevir,  the  moth  could  cuitsuiiie, 
and  hence  the  references  by  Christ  (Matt.  vi. 
]J)  aad  by  his  apostle  (James  Si).  Hence, 
too,  "changes  of  raiment"  as  ptrescnts  (2 
Eugt  5),  and  the  fuct  that  one  person  could 
wear  aiioUier'a  dresa  (Gtea.  zxvU.  16, 1  Sam. 
xvHt.  4). 

Blue  fringes  were  attached  to  the  borders 
of  tl>c  outer  garment-*  to  rnmin  l  the  wearer 
of  (Jod's  commandments  (Num.  xv.  38),  and 
C'hrist  rebuke<l  tlie  Phari.<ees  for  enlarging 
these  borders  ho  as  to  attract  attention  (Matt, 
xxiii.  5).  Joseph's  "coat  of  many  colors" 
(Gen.  xxxvU.  8)  was  nrobably  a  lon^  smrment 
with  sleeves,  reaching  to' the  fii  t.  The 
"changeable  suits  of  appRrcl"  (Isa.  iii.  22) 
««re  totival  robes  (R.  V.)  of  peculiar  rieli* 
um.  W.  C. 

Olothing,  OUricad,  or  Ecclasiastteal  Vest- 

raents.  There  w:i3  originally  no  dUtinction 
in  the  dress  of  tli<;  cl<r;;y  and  luity,  but  a 
Christian  cliTical  dress  arose  by  u  j)rt>ce,s8  ol> 
scrvable  in  all  other  ri  li;;i<)ns.  by  tlio  retentiiin 
of  anliipie  forms  by  tlie  elergv  uflcr  they  had 
pLsaed  out  of  use  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life.  The  first  trace  of  the  distinction  in 
dress  between  clergy  and  laity  appears  in  a 
picture  at  Ravenna  o'f  the  year  547,  in  which 
dte  CB^eror  is  clothed  la  a  form  of  mniMnt 
nsiMl  in  his  da^.  while  the  Mshop  hM  the 
ancient  toffa,  with  two  perpendicular  black 
Btrip<'s,  the  orarium,  originally  a  handker- 
(  hi  f,  di  ix  ndiii;,;  from  it.  Abo\-e  this  is  the 
toff'i  irr,Tr-.uiii-,i_  w  Hinallor  toira  of  a  irrcen 
color.  The  fir-t  true  nllieial  erdesia^ticai 
garm"nts  are  depicted  in  the  citurch  of  8t. 
Hopliia  in  ConKtantinople,  and  belong  to  the 
years  5i>8-6S.  The  priest  wears  simple  while 
garments,  a  tunic  beneath  and  a  tofa  above, 
with  the  «raf>«m. 

In  the  Roman  Ohorch  this  simple  coetomc 
was  much  developed.  The  first  garment  put 
on  was  the  araice,  worn  upon  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  capable  of  Uim;  dnxwii  up 
over  the  heiwl  like  a  helmet.  L'[M)n  this  came 
the  alb  (tiinim  nlfrn),  in  the  earliest  tinjes  and 
now  of  linen,  with  close  Bleeves.  It  M  held 
together  by  a  girdle.  Above  this  comes  the 
chasuble  (q.v.),  a  earmenl  hanging  down  to 
about  the  knees.  Tho  ancient  prarium  reap- 
pean  in  the  itole.  a  narrow  scarf  so  adjusted 
about  the  neck  that  it  liangs  down  In  firont 
nearly  to  the  anklea,  with  •  cross  embroidered 
In  each  end.  Thla  waa  crossed  upon  the 
hnaai  aad  kept  in  position  by  passing  i( 


I  through  the  girdle.  Another  ornrifim  was  a 
scarf  depending  from  the  left  wrist  railed  the 
luutiiple.  Next  above  the  alb  anollier  tunic 
was  worn,  and  over  this  the  dalmatic,  at  first 
the  distinctive  vestment  of  the  deacons,  and 
afterward  worn  ns  a  part  of  the  distinctive 
episcopal  costume.  The  cope  was  an  outer 
cloak,  covering  the  whole  jH-rson,  and  faat* 
cned  by  a  brooch  in  front  The  pall  was  a 
collar  of  lamb's  wool  lianging  down  so  as  (0 
appear  like  a  letter  Y  before  and  b<-hhad,  tlM 
especial  designation  of  archiopiscojial  rank. 

The  dress  of  tin?  difTen-nt  MjnUM^iic  orders 
was  fienenilly  of  sulhcient  peculiarity  to  dis- 
tinzuish  them  rea<lily.  Mid  tOO  vartoua  tO  peii> 
mit  description  here. 

In  the  various  Protestant  churches  vest- 
ments Imvc  been  very  simple.  The  I..utlH;ran 
and  most  Rcfbrmed  churches  content  them' 
selv(«  with  some  simple  block  gown,  which  is 
not  clwnged  during  tho  entire  w  rvici-.  Tl;o 
English  Church  luis  confined  itself  practically 
to  the  use  of  the  white  Hiien  surpHoe  and  rilk 
stoic  by  deacons  and  priests,  and  the  while 
linen  rochet  (rcsomblinp  the  surplice,  hut  with 
narrower  sleeves),  black  witin  cliimere  (or 
out«  r  rolM  ),  with  lann  sleev«'s.  and  stole  by 
bisliops.  The  cope  is  worn  in  catlic'<lrals. 
L'nder  the?  surplice  is  worn  the  c;u<wock,  a 
olf>se-tlttiiijr  coal  reaching  to  tlie  feet.  The 
stole  is  usually  blaclL,  though  it  often  varies 
in  color  according  tO  tlw  season  of  the  church 
year.  TJw  deacon  wean  it  over  tlw  left 
sbonldcr  and  cvoased  nnder  tho  right  arm. 
Priests  and  bishops  wear  it  over  both  shoulders 
hansing  down  in  front.  It  Is  often  very  richly 
iniliri tillered.  (  Iioir  Ikivs  and  lay  read(r8 
usual!  V-  wear  the  cassock,  and  over  it  the  cotta, 
a  short  suTj^ice  with  shorter  and  cloae  dtting 
.sleeves. 

There  is  a  ([Uestion  tis  to  the  legality  of  using 
the  other  vestments  still  worn  in  llic  Uoman 
Church,  and  by  tin;  lirst  Praycr-lKH>k  of  Kd- 
ward  I.  allowoci  in  tlie  English  Church,  though 
failing  into  disuse  during  ami  after  the  reign 
of  Elnabeth  until  levived  by  tlie  modem 
ritualists.  F.  H.  P. 

Clothing,  Rending  o^  ipoken  of  fa.  the 

Bible,  indicat^ni  grief,  penitence,  or  exoeasive 
anger  (e.g..  Josh.  viL  6,  2  Sam.  xiii.  81) ;  was 
forbidden  to  the  high-priest  (Lev.  z.  6^  zzL 

10). 

Olond,  Pillar  of,  rested  on  the  fabcrnacto 
in  the  wilderness  ilurimr  the  halts,  but  rose 
aid  prectided  tlie  Isrm-lites  and  iM)inted  tlic 
direction  of  their  march  when  Jehovah  would 
have  them  move.  By  night  it  wa.s  illumined 
and  was  called  the  pillar  of  lire  (Ex.  xxxili. 
fl.  10.  xiii.  22).  It  was  mifaculous  and  sym- 
bolized Jehovah's  pveaence  with  his  chosen 

people. 

Olugny  (CIQ  nee  ),  Cluniac  Monks.  Tlicalv 
bey  at  Clugny,  easleru  France,  14  m.  by  rail 
n.w.  of  .MAcon,  at  jiresent  a  town  of  about  TnHiO 
inhabitants,  wits  found<.-«l  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. It  adojited  iho  BcnodicUnc  rule,  with 
some  lessening  of  its  rigor  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, dress  (the  color  of  which  was  white),  flwt* 
ing,  etc.,  but  greatly  increasing  ita  nrinntenms. 
In  course  of  time  It  started  other  abbogrs.  and 
othos  put  themselves  under  ita  oonmd ;  so 
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spran;;  up  Uio  order  of  the  Ctoniae  monlu. 

wliich  eventually  eiiiJirncf  '1  by  f;ir  tin-  ^rri  nk'^t 
jmrt  of  the  French  uml  llurLTunditin  inoiuis- 
terics.  Willi  the  iiicreu*e  of  vialih  came 
laxity  and  lieeuse.  Various  Hltcmiils  at  re- 
form' were  made,  but  llnally  the  onkr,  om  t' 
the  favorita  of  the  iK>pes,  the  ideal  of  llilde- 
tmnd,  and  the  pride  of  Peter  the  Venerable, 
•opprairorf  UTOO)  »Dd  th»  abbey  of 
Clugny  doatiojrod. 


Coadjutor,  a  bishop  w  hoso  duty  is  to 
another  bishop  in  the  p«  rfornian«e  of  his 
speritieally  episcopal  funrtinns.  generally  with 
the  riffht  of  Biioceasion  to  the  bishopric.  Buch 
services  were  rendned  in  tlic  most  ancient 
times  by  the  "  country  bisbrnw,"  bat  after 
these  disappeared,  and  many  Cnrathm  bishop- 
ric8  had  paaaed  into  the  liands  of  the  infldefs 
bishopawere  consecrated  for  such  lost  bishop- 
rics in  i)artib<t$  infil'  'vnn.  litnl  w.  re  as-sipned 
to  large  dioceses  tis  a«.sLstanls.        F.  H.  P. 

Ooan,  Titui,  D.D.  (Dartnumth,  1871),  Con- 
mBationali8.i;  b.  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Feb. 
T.  iWl  ;  d.  8t  Hilo.  Hawaii.  Dec.  1.  1882. 
He  studieil  privately  ;  converted  under  Ni  ttlc- 
ton's  preaclno)?  hentudied  Ihcoloiry  at  Auburn 
Theologieal  Seminary  ;  pradualeii,  IS^tt  ;  ex- 
plored sonlticm  Pntapronia  under  rommi-ssion 
of  t)ie  A.  B.  F.  M.,  with  a  view  of  estahli8h- 
ing  a  mission  tlarc,  18513-34  ;  was  mi&sionar>- 
in  Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands)  from  1835  till 
hia  death.  Ooing  there  in  the  earliest  days 
he  lived  to  see  the  islands  nominaliy  Christian* 
ized,  a  result  to  which  ha  tarmly  contributed. 
He  wrote  Adeenttm  im  l^atagtnua,  Kew 
York,  mso  ;  ZM^is  BBDPaU,  im.  (Sea  Ufa 
by  his  widow,  Chicago,  1885.) 

Oobham,  Lord,  a  leader  of  the  Lollards, 
burned  at  the  stake  In  1417.  He  was  of  Ion  ly 

oriffin,  bat  rose  by  hb  abilities  to  a  hich  place 
is  the  confidence  of  Henry  IV".  As  Sir  .lohn 
Oldcastlo  he  had  been  famous  as  a  soldier,  and 
married  in  the  r<'i!^n  of  Hichurd  into  the  liouse 
of  Cohham,  nnd  bcfiime  its  head.  I'nder 
Henry,  he  was  shcrilT  of  Ilereffirdshire.  and 
was  a  leader  in  the  serviee  of  the  kiiiir  in 
France.  At  the  same  lime  he  was  a  Lolhird. 
attached  to  this  cause  from  the  beKinoinjr  of 
lib  career,  having  beard  Wiclif  preach.  His 
house  was  the  headauarten  of  the  sect.  He 
seems  to  hare  been  th#  tender  fn  freiiiicnt  Lol- 
lard attempts  to  supply  the  Ti<>ce>(*itii  s  of  ihv 
state  by  confiscafin<r  the  ])riiiM  riy  of  the 
church.  Thus  lir  bi  <  anie  obnoxious  to  the 
bishoptt,  who  in  14t;{  denounced  him.  He 
was  scizetl  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  l>u; 
escaped  and  organized  a  va.st  revolt.  In  1414 
a  meeting  of  Lollards  was  eallefl  in  Si.  (iihs' 
Fields  outside  of  London.  It  was  pr*; vented 
from  assembling,  and  three  years  later,  Cob- 
ham,  who  had  effected  ifotbing  meantime,  was 
apprehended  and  execntcd.  (See  life  by  T. 
Oaspcy,  London,  1h44,  e  vols.)       F.  II.  F. 

CooceiQB  (Kocli),  Johannes,  DnUJi  theolo- 
gian ;  b.  at  Bremen.  July  80,  1603  ;  bceain  • 
professor  there.  1029  ;  at  Franeker.  1630  ;  at 
Lddcn,  1650  ;  d.  there.  Nov.  6,  1669.  Ho 
WM  the  founder  of  the  Federal  Theology  (see 
his  Bumma  doetrinm  dt  fadart  et  tmtamento 
JkS,  LMm»  1648,  0th  ed.,  Fnakfort.  1708), 


which  liteneeforth  became  donrinnnt  in  Hot- 

laud.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  first 
coniplete  Hebrew  lexicon.  Lcricon  .  .  .  heb. 
et  that.  V.  T.,  Leiden,  1669. 

OochI2as  (Dobeneckl.  Johann,  Roman 
Catholic  and  opponent  of  Luther's;  b.  at 
Weadelstcia,  sear  Nuremberg,  Jan.  10, 1479; 
was  Seeratuy  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
1529-S9 :  but  in  conscqnencc  of  the  in!  reduc- 
tion of  the  Reformation  Into  Saxony  compelled 
to  leave  the  country,  he  went  to  Breslau, 
where  he  died.  Jihi.  iO,  ISW.  A  learned  hu- 
manist, he  WHS  at  tirst  favuralile  to  the  Kefor- 
mation,  but  lM  <  anie  lis  bitter  o[>p<)ncnt.  rank- 
ing next  to  F.ck.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Luther 
(Main/,  l.>4i>)  which  attributes  the  Keforma- 
tlon  to  Luther's  hatred  and  jealousy  as  an 
Augustinian  for  the  Dominicans  il),  a  ridicu* 
bus  statement  often  repeated ;  also  a  bistoiy 
of  the  Hussites,  Mainz,  1548.  (See  lives  by 
Otto,  Breslau,  1874,  and  fVHetan  Ctess,  Op- 
peln.  1886.) 

Oodax  (Latin),  tlie  trunk  of  *  tree,  hence 
the  tablet  of  wood  (sections  wood)  upon 
which  the  anclenta  wrote,  hcnoe  the  book 
itself,  whose  leaves  were  not  folded  or  roUcd. 

hut  laid  one  upon  the  other.  The  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  are  written  upon 
sheets  foldc<l  and  slitclud  together.  Henco 
they  are  called  cixlices ;  as  C^odex  Alexan- 
drinus,  Oodex  8laaitieas»  etc. 

Ocs'-la'SjrrMa  (heUav  i^ifria),  the  great  val- 
ley between  the  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon 
ranges  of  mountains,  now  called  by  the  na- 
tives Kl  IJukii'a.  It  is  1706  feet  al>ove  the  sea. 
and  is  watered  by  the  LiHiiitis,  now  called 
Litiuiy.  Its  hnglh  is  alHiut  ni.  and  its 
breadth  10  in.  It  wius  ceh  bnited  in  ancient 
limes  for  ils  fertility,  its  cities  and  its  temples, 
among  which  were  those  at  Ba'al-bek,  which 
for  centuries  have  astounded  the  world.  At 
a  later  period  the  name  obtdned  a  wider  ap- 
plication, and  included  the  nortlieni  tegloB 
watered  by  the  Orontes.  Tlie  name  doni  not 
occttr  in  'the  Bilile,  but  is  frequc  1 1  in  the 
Apocrj'pha  (I  liwl.  ii.  24  27.  1  Mac.  x.  69) 
and  in  Josephus  (Antlq.  xiil.,  iv.  8). 

T.  w.  a 

CSm'W-V'VB,  an  Irish  monk .  who,  from  408 

lo  431,  app<'ar»  as  a  friend  and  collalwralor  of 
Pelagius.  He  was  condemned  for  heresv  by 
a  council  of  rarthaL'e  in  412,  but  aeijullfetl 
by  Zosirnus  in  417.  Again  eoiidemned  in  41H 
tiy  a  sytioil  in  Koine,  lie  disappears  after  Ihe 
final  coudemuation  of  IM.agianism  by  the 
C'ouncil  of  Ephcsus,  431.  Some  fragments  of 
his  writings  occur  in  the  works  of  Augustine 
and  Jerome. 

C(»-Uc'-o-lm  (irortJiippcra  of  hfarrn),  name 
of  B.Iewisb  sect  apfvaring  in  a  Jaw  of  llio  Em- 
pi!rt)r  Honorius  in  40f<.  'I'liey  had  a  baptism, 
and  wem  lo  have  been  proselvles  to  Judair^m 
without  being  Ixnind  to  the  Jlosaic  law  in  all 
its  striclne.ss.  Tliey  are  ne<  used  of  having  led 
C  hristians  into  aposlivsy  to  .ludaism.  and  hence 
are  threatened  with  the  fate  of  her(>tics,  unleaa 
they  accept  the  Cluisthin  religion  within  • 
year.  The  law  ntoo  fofUda  their  meetiog*, 
TIm  party  Nema  from  AngoatiM  to  iMVt 
qneadlnAfrien.  F.H.r. 
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Cmam  DanlaL  See  Lord's  Bvpfkb. 

Ocroobltas.   See  MoNAcnisH. 

Ooka,  Thomu,  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  177S), 
Hetbodi»t  bishop ;  b.  at  Breooo,  Warn.  Sept. 
9. 1747 ;  d.  oa  toe  lodUn  Ocean  on  his  way  to 
India.  May  8,  1814.    Educated  at  Oxford. 

li;'  wa-i  runite  at  Sotith  Pclherton  from  1770 
until  1777.  win-ri  di'JiiiiMsiHl  by  liis  rccinr  for 
Mt*tlimlislic  pr.'iLtu  ts.  such  as  open-air  prcurh- 
inz  and  cottairo  sLrvicts,  he  j  )ine<l  that  body, 
ai3  wa^  till  his  dfiith  their  leudin;;  miin  nvxt 
to  the  Wesleys  and  Fletcher.  To  him  is  due  tlie 
high  honor  of  iuauguralinc  the  foreign  nii.s 
Dion  work  of  the  denominatlou  (17K4),  and  in 
1804  be  became  "  general  uuperintendent  of 
All  the  misaioDB."  la  1794  John  Wesley  set 
him  apart  as  "  a  iuperinteDdent,"  with  epis- 
copal functioni,  of  the  work  in  America,  and 
oo  Dec.  2S  of  that  year  he  landed  at  Balti- 
more, and  in  coiift.Ttiice  urdained  Francis  As- 
bury  !iuporii:ti  lukiit.  At  his  own  reiiuest  the 
American  Conference  altered  his  title  to  bish- 
op, much  to  Wesley's  dislike.  IIl-  travelled 
extensively  in  America  and  Great  Britain  and 
to  the  \\\-st  Indies.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
18  times  at  his  own  expense.  In  1793  lie  un- 
raooeasfuUy  tried  to  unite  the  American  Epis- 
oopalian  aod  Methodist  Episoopallan  oliorches ; 
in  1W4  he  advocated  in  £iimiiul  the  appoint- 
mailt  of  biriion  In  the  Engliih  Metnodist 
fodetics  ;  in  1799  ho  urged  upon  Bishop  Per- 
tens,  of  London,  the  admission  of  Metnodist 
pre.ii  h  rs  to  AnKlicun  orders,  witli  a  travelling 
commission  ;  in  islH  lie  asked  the  prime  min- 
ister, Lord  Liverpoiil,  to  ap(Miint  him  bishop 
in  India.  But  his  failures  did  not  deter  liim 
from  doing  all  ho  could  to  advance  bis  own 
denomination  on  separate  lines.  Of  his  nu- 
merous publications  mav  be  mentioned  A  Hit- 
Untfth*  Wtti  /iMttM.'Llveipool»  1806-11,  8 
"vok  (See  hb  life  by  J.  W.  Bttieridge,  Lon- 
don. \m.) 

Oolani,  Timothea,  a  leader  of  the  so-called 
LilxTal  p;irty  inside  of  the  Ilifonued  Church 
of  France  ;"  I),  at  Leme.  1824  ;  studied  at 
Strassburg  ;  b.-came  pivsior  there,  18.)  1  ;  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology,  1804  ;  rctirea  to 
Fkancc,  1870  ;  became  librarian  of  the  8or- 
bonne.  1875 ;  d.  at  Qriodeiwald,  Swltierland, 
Sept.  8. 1888.  Wm  beat-kwHrn  and  probably 
moat  dbanicteristic  worh  la  Jtttu  Christ  ft  Us 
ar^/ancft  nuum'nniffwt  mm  tempt,  Strass- 
bll^,  1st  and  2d  edd  ,  IMfU. 

Oolonao,  John  Wllliatn,  Church  of  Eng- 
land, colonial  bishop  of  Natal  ;  b.  at  St.  Au- 
stell.  Cornwall,  Eng.,  Jan.  24,  1814;  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  :  became  fellow  of  St. 
John's  Coll««e.  IW? ;  vicar  of  ITomoaU  St. 
Mary.  Norfolk,  184A :  bUmp  of  Natal»  1858  , 
d.  there,  June  20, 1888.  Hb  fearleaa  expres- 
sion of  unorthodox  views  in  his  Commentary 
on  St.  I'i<il'!<  Kpiath  to  till"  Jl'iiiiaiii),  Loudon, 
1861,  '•  whi.  li  asserteil  (hat  the  In-nelits  re 
Ceivetl  from  and  tlirouirb  Christ  wen;  received 
for  all  the  world,  and  that  the  divine  work 
was  a  work  for  the  extinction  of  sin,  not 
merely  for  its  punishment,"  and  especially  in 
his  Th<'  Pnitiiti  nrh  dii-l  Ihok  of  Jiuhua  Criti' 
enll^  Eramined,  London,  1863-79.  7  ports, 
whldi  maintained  that  mudi  of  their  contents 
nwanhlftorlcal ;  that  the  laglalatioiiotLeviw 


icus  and  Numbers  was  the  product  of  cen- 
turies after  Moses  ;  and  that  Deuteronomy 
was  writt^'u  by  Jer<miah.  The  ])ublicj»tion 
of  the  IflttiT  w  iirk  raised  a  tremenaous  excite* 
ment.  For  his  al  leired  heresies  he  was  deposed 
and  excommutueated  by  the  metropolitan  of 
Capetown  and  his  saltiry  refuaed.  But  all 
lliesc  proceedings  were  declund  null  and  void 
htr  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  he  Icept 
his  position  and  salary  intact.  The  waU« 
known  so-called  Spawfr't  CommeHtarjf  was 
gotten  up  orifpnally  to  combat  hb  views.  He 
took  great  satisfaction  in  issuing  in  n'ply  The 
Xfie  Rihle  (hmmrntnn/  CritirnlUf  Kxnmintd, 
London,  1871-74,  fi  purls.  .Vside  altogether 
from  his  Bible  expositions  he  did  a  great  work 
as  a  bishop  among  the  Zulus,  whost;  fast  friend 
he  was,  and  for  whose  interests  he  heroiojilly 
fought.  His  life  was  a  troubled  one.  but  fruit- 
ful in  Christian  labors.  (See  hb  biogra^y 
bv  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  London.  188^ 
2  vols.) 

Oolaridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  C^hurch  of  Eng- 
land, lavman  ;  b.  at  Otterv  St.  Marv.  Devou- 
shire,  Eng.,  Oct.  21,  1772  ;  d.  at  llighgate, 
London,  July  25,  1834.  He  was  educated  in 
(/hrist's  College,  London,  and  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  Imit  left  tlie  university  without 
taking  a  dacrae.  At  one  timo  he  enlisted  in  a 
regiment  or  dragoons ;  later  he  preached  oc* 
casionally  in  Unitarian  pulpits  ;  later,  again, 
ho  maintained  the  idea  of  emigrating  to 
America  to  estalilisli  a  new  Muiul  order, 
'*  Pantisoenicy  ;"  but  linally  lie  tonk  to  liter- 
ature and  philosophy.  In  171)5  he  married  a 
sister  to  Southey's  wife,  and  in  171)8  he  pub. 
lished  together  with  Wordsworth  the  famous 
Lyrical  litilUuls.  In  the  latter  year  he  went 
to  Oermauy,  where  he  stayed  more  than  a 
year,  and  In  1804-08  he  visited  Malta  and 
Home,  where  he  met  TIecL  After  hb  retuni 
10  England  he  resided  snooessivcly  in  the  lake 
country,  Bristol,  and  London,  and  developed 
a  considerable  literary  activity  fus  a  writer  and 
lectun-r.  but  led  a  somewhat  erratic  life,  and 
8ufrcn-<l  during  his  last  years  gnatly  from  the 
habit  of  ojMum  eatinir.  While  in  Oermany  he 
iH'canit  a  pupil  of  .Selu  lling.  and  hisphilosonh- 
ical  writings,  Ai'lit  to  Eefteetion,  Itiogmphia 
lAtternria,  etc.,  keep  very  close  not  only  to 
the  ideas  but  to  the  very  text  of  that  phi- 
loiiophcr.  They  are,  nevertheless,  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  hava  in  the  bat  generatioa 
become  Important.    Whenever  Bchelling's 

Shilasophy  came  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
ogmtut  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  always 
exercised  u  quickening  inlUu m  c  on  them, 
broadening  and  deejx'ning  the  eoncrption.  as, 
for  instance,  in  Denmark,  through  Steflctis, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  through 
Herme-s,  etc.  :  anrl  it  wa.s  through  Coleridge 
it  reached  the  Chureh  of  Eneland.  A  col- 
lected edition  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  of  his 
works  appeared  in  New  York,  1854,  7  vob. 
(with  iodez  vol.  1884).  (See  Brandi,  S.  T,  a 
and  the  Etwlieh  Rmuintic  School,  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1887;  cf.  biographical  sketches  by 
Traill,  London,  1884,  and  Hall  Caine,  1S*<7.) 

Colet,  John,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1504),  Church 
of  England,  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  b.  in  Lon^ 
doo,liM;  d.  them,  8qp(.l«b  1519.  He  ww 
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cdoeated  at  Oxford,  and  wfth  a  niind  gnaldj 

ealaivecl  bv  travels  anil  studies  oa  the 
Coatuent,  Wgan  lecturing  \hirv  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Koninnfl  (HHT),  niui  fullowcd  thf 
llret  courtK;  by  lat<'r  oiu-s  on  olht-r  New  Tcsta- 
niLiit  books.  HU  fraidom  from  s<lioIu«iic 
pciljuitry.  ]m  Ixild  yet  roveront  Inimlling  of 
S(  riptun  ,  his  tlcnunciations  of  the  evils  of  the 
cburcli,  attracted  great  attention.  In  1504  he 
became  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London  :  iu  1510 
he  applied  part  of  bis  great  'wealth  to  found- 
iag  bl.  Paul'a  Scbool  (now  at  Hammersmith), 
•od  ia  theee  new  diroctiooa  coatiniied  to  ex- 
art  madi  coDtemporarv  and  thnnigh  his  school 
much  posthumous  intfiienrr.  Uc  wfw  a  "  re- 
former Ix'f  on- the  Ilefornmtion."  C'liararter- 
i.^tienlly  In-  left  llic  jirojHTty  fertile  Kiiii|>iirl 
of  liis  scliodl  in  >i('cnl!ir  hiiruiH.  but  iio  money 
fir  ma-isi>  or  (ithir  (•ecle.si.-i.Htiejd  piiriwseR. 
He  wrote  little,  yet  bis  Latin  grammar  (1518) 


WdM  lo3g  U8«l 

London.  18S7.) 


(See  hh  Ufe  by  J.  H.  Lupton, 


Oollgny  (lwo-1een'-ye),  Oaspard  de,  French 
a<irairal  and  Huguenot  martvr  ;  b.  in  the  vtis- 
tie  at  C'huiillon  8ur-Loinp,  l5  m.  s.e.  of  Mon- 
targis.  eastern  France,  Fet).  1(5,  1510  ;  mur- 
di^red  in  the  massacre  of  t>t.  Bartholomew, 
in  Paris.  Aug.  24,  1572.  His  father  was  a 
marshal  and  Ibis  mother  a  sister  of  the  Con- 
stable  MontmorencT.  He  became  the  bead  of 
the  fismilv ;  mored  in  the  biehest  circles  of 
the  nobiliir ;  distinguished  nimself  so  re- 
peatedly and  signalh'  in  tliu  various  wars 
fVance  was  carrying  on,  tliat  he  was  made 
captain-gi  iieral  of  the  infantry  in  l.')47,  and 
admiral  of  Fnincc.  1552.  In  1557  lie  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  (^uen- 
tin  ;  during  his  captivity  he  had  time  for  seri- 
ous thought :  came  tinder  Calvin's  inflaenoe  ; 
tnd  when  released  two  years  later  he  joined 
the  Huguenot  party.  Hb  sodal  position  and 
Botale  filianeier  «a««t*  him  at  onai  a  loader, 
and  he  aemd  the  new  faith  devotedly  until 
in  Paris  he  fell  a  Tictim  to  the  Jealousy  and 
bigotry  of  Catherine  de  Metlici  and  the  Quises. 
A  statue  of  him,  erected  at  the  back  of  the 
Oratoire.  was  unveiled  in  Paris.  Wednesilay, 
.July  W.  IsHO.  (."^ee  art.  Fkam  k.  Rkhihmkd 
Ciii  KCH  <n*,  IJ<Tsier,  Tfie  K-irlur  Life  of 
C'tltgiitj,  Eng.  trans.,  London.  ISH.").  and 
Bcsani'H  life  of  CoUgny,  London  and  Kew 
York,  1879.) 

OoUation,  term  (1)  for  the  gift  of  a  Ix'neflee 
by  ft  bishop,  eitlier  as  pntron.  or  one  wlii(  h 
eunie  to  him  by  lapse  ;  (2)  also  for  the  spare 
meal  on  <lays  of  al)stinence,  consisting  of  bread 
or  fruit,  but  n<t  meat ;  (3)  the  readings  from 
the  lives  or  coUaUooa  of  the  fathers  in  a  mon- 
astery before  compline.   (Cf .  Hook,  s.t.) 

Collect,  a  brief,  eoniprehensive  prayer  used 
in  the  service  iu  liturgical  churches  ;  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  is  adtlresscd  to  (iod  the  Father, 
expresses  a  single  wish,  and  cloaea  with  a 
doxology. 

Collflgia  natlonalta  or  pontifica,  R.  ('. 
cloister-like  institutions  wherein  youttui  are 
trained  for  the  express  purpose  of  using  them 
in  inducinir  their  conntrvnien  to  Itccome  Bo- 
man  Catholics.  This  baopy  idea  first  oc- 
euired  to  Ignatius  Loyola,,  who,  hi  1662,  ^ 


founded  In  Rome  a  sdiool  for  Germans  (Col- 
leginm  Germanicum),  follower!  In  other  ;  fur 
Orccks  (1577).  Hungarians  (1577).  Kn^-lisb 
(l."7n).  Muronites  (1584),  Scotch  (1(KK)),  Irish 
(l(t2S',  :  .'ill  Ibese  are  (since  lfl'>2)  under  the  con- 
trol (if  the  (  I iiiineLMtion  </r  PropflfftiiittaJUt, 
which  means  under  Jesuit  instruction. 

OoUogia  pietatia,  gatherings  for  praver  and 

meditation  ;  instituted  by  Spener  in  ld70. 

Oollagiants  (from  their  "  colleges"  or 
gatherings  for  worship),  a  party  of  the  Remon- 
strants of  Holland,  which  rc]ecte«l  all  creeds, 
a  regular  mintotiy,  instated  on  immersion,  and 
held  that  war  abd  acoeplaBOB  of  dvil  office 
were  hieoiiriateDt  with  tha  ChrlstiaD  oalHng. 
It  was  founded  in  1619  by  the  brothers  John, 
Adrian,  and  Gilbert  van  der  Codde  at  Rhyns- 
buTL',  near  Leydeii,  henee  they  were  aided 
Uliyntiburacrs.  They  lioasted  to  poesesa  the 
Spirit.  Tbo  sect  died  out  hi  tha  last  century. 

Oollegiata  Ohorehes,  (1)  those  liavfaig  an 
associated  body  of  clergy,  without  a  bishop, 

even  without  a  dean,  to  preside  over  if.  (2) 
ThoM!  haviii!^  the  eleri^y  in  cmiinion  and  gov* 
ermd  by  a  coiiiinou  Lwxly. 

OoUsgiaUsn.,  See  Eollkoial  Ststkm. 

OoDlair,  Jeiwniy,  Kon-^uror,  Chnrdi  of 
England  ;  b.  at  Stow  Qui,  Cambridg«shire, 

Sept.  23.  KKO  ;  d.  in  London.  April  20,  1798u 
He  was  edm  aii  .1  at  Cambridge  ;  became  rec- 
tor at  Anipton,  Suffolk,  lfl79  ;  after  l(tH5  re- 
bided  in  London.  t\  here  be  held  so  bipb  a 
l)la<"e  among  the  Non-jurors,  that  he  was  con- 
seerattil  one  of  their  bishops  in  1713.  He  le<i 
a  life  of  great  literary  activity,  varieil  by  an 
occasional  imprisonment.  Two  of  his  cssaya 
arc  of  inten^gt,  that  on  the  dutiea  of  a  diap* 
lain  (16VII,  for  the  light  It  throws  on  the  con* 
dilion  of  that  doss,  and  that  entitled  A  Skon 
View  of  fh«  Immorality  nnd  Prafaneneim  of  fkt 
E>"jh:^i  SUigc  (lfi97).  of  which  it  is  m  t  1ni> 
tnueli  tn  say  that  it  "  ushered  in  n  uew  era  iu 
dramatic  lilerature,"  jls  it  efTectuully  stopped 
the  flow  of  indecency  which  had  long  dis- 
gniccd  the  |>lavhoii.s<^s.  Ills  hWUnnMiciU 
J{iM4,n/  of  Oiedt  liritain,  170S-14,  2  vols.  ; 
n.e  ,  1852,  9  vols.,  is  Still  valuable.  (Cf  art. 
in  JXct.  Hat.  Bii>g.) 

OoUlns,  Anthony,  English  deist ;  b.  at  Isle- 
worth,  or  at  Ileston.  near  Hounslow,  June  21. 
1676  ;  d.  in  London.  Dec.  13,  17^9.  He  was 
edueatetl  at  Caniliridge  ;  enjoyed  through  life 
ample  means,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  ami- 
able and  upright  man.  His  fame  n-sts  upon 
his  liiteourtte  un  Fi  t  (  thinking,  London,  1713, 
crushiugly  replied  to  by  Baatley  and  ironically 
by  Swift,  and  his  Zh'sAwrss  on  the  Onmna$ 
ontf  Beamm*  9f  M«  i^hri^n  RdMon,  1TM» 
whidi  Warboxton  caUad  "one  of  the  noal 
plaoslble  attacks  ever  made  against  ChristI* 
unity."  In  the  former  lie  "  urges  that  all  be- 
lief isliould  Yk:  based  upon  free  inquiry,  and 
insiuualcs  tbut  >.ueh  iiKjuiry  will  1k"  destruc- 
tive of  ortleHldx  views  ;*'  in  the  latter  he 
argues  tbiil  the  old  Testament  prophecies,  the 
claimed  essential  jiroofs  of  Christianitv,  "  cau 
only  be  reconciled  to  the  facts  by  such  strain- 
ing'as  is  implied  in  allegorical  treatment— that 
is.  by  making  nonsense  of  them."  (CC  Mtk 
by  Leslie  Stephen  iu  JHct,  Hal.  Biog.) 
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dOIiUMBAMUS 


OoUyridianB  (from  Gr«k,  <t  little  ettki), 
TbracukD  females  who  woraliipped  the  Virs^ 
Mary  mad  ofleffed  Utile  cakes  in  Mcrtfloe  to 

her. 

Colony  (  Arts  xvl.  12),  a  city  plmiti'il  witli 
Italian  coldiiists,  -who  took  witli  tla'iii  the  Jus 
Ititlieum  anti  haii  the  rights  and  privilegt-s  of 
Roman  cilizeiw.  Luke's  accuracy  is  shown 
in  that  he  calto  Philippi  not  apoikta  (a  settle- 
msnt  by  Cheeks)  but  colonia.  Coins  and  in- 
ecripttopB  ero  rtili  extent  dwignttiiw  PhlUppi 
ae  ft  odonj.  T.  W.  Cf. 

Odocei  The  natural  culorH  noticed  in  the 
Bible  ore  white,  black,  rod,  ycUow,  and  green. 
YMaw  ocenrs  aeldom  ami  was  apparently  re- 
nuded  a  shade  of  green,  for  tue  aame  term 
(gireenkh)  is  applied  to  gold  (Pa.  bucvili.  18) 
and  to  the  spot  on  tho  leprous  garment  (Lev. 
xiii.  40).  When  the  word  green  is  u^cd,  it 
rt'ft'rs  to  vigor  and  growtli  ratlicr  than  to  color, 
a.s  in  "  grmi  tree,'*  "  groon  grass,"  etc. 
Wliitti  wu-t  to  the  llcbrow'.s  the  highest  di'vi  l- 
opniciit  of  color,  ami  wjus  a  Nvmbol  of  inno- 
cence (Ut'V.  .\ix.  b),  of  joy  (.  li  s,  .S),  unil 
of  victory  (Ik'V.  vi.  2).  Black,  on  the  con 
trarv,  expreaticd  evil  and  HMMRiin^'  (-I  )!)  ax.\. 
80,  Jer.  viii.  21).  Red  was  a  symbol  of  bluod- 
ahed  (lit-v.  vi.  4). 

The  artiflcial  colon  used  in  dyeiog  were 
known  from  an  eerly  period.  They  were  4 
in  uunilM-r.  1.  Purple,  obtained  from  the  se- 
cretion of  a  shell-fisli  found  in  the  Medilt-r- 
raneau.  liobes  of  purple  wi  re  worn  by  kings 
(Juilg.  viii.  2fi),  by  high  <)tli<  *Ts( Esther  Viii.  15, 
i)iin.  V.  7,  II.  \'.),  iiiul  by  the  weulthy  and 
liixuriotis  (Jcr.  x.  tf,  Luke  xvi.  19.  Hcv.  xvii. 
4).  A  sitnilar  value  was  attaclieHl  to  this  color 
by  Greeks  and  Romans.  2.  Rlue.  produced 
In  ft  atmilur  way,  was  118C<1  for  like  purposes 
(Ex.  XXV.  4,  Knm.  zr.  86,  Esther  1.  «>.  8. 
Scarlet  (erimson  Isa.  f .  18 ;  Jer.  tv.  80)  was 
rotten  from  an  insect  somewhat  like  cochineal. 
It  dyed  the  wool  used  for  clotlis  and  garments 
in  sacretl  services  (Ex.  xxv.  4).  It  wiw  worn 
by  women  (2  .Sum.  i.  24).  by  the  ri<  h  (Lam. 
iv.  5),  by  Median  warriors  ^Xahum  ii.  3), 
and  by  Homim  otliccrH  (Mutt,  x.wii.  2H).  4. 
Vermilion  was  used  in  fresco  naiiUinfr,  for 
dec-oraling  the  walls  and  beams  of  hou.sea  (.Ti  r. 
xxii.  14),"for  drawing  idolatrous  llgur<'s  on 
the  walls  of  temples  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14).  or  for 
cobring  the  idols  themselves  (Wis.  xiii.  14). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oolos  HM  or  Colos  -aSB,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
on  tlic  Lycua,  not  far  from  llier  ipoli.-*  and 
Laodirea.  The  church  of  the  ( 'hrislian.s  here, 
lowhom  Paul  wrote,  seems  to  hiivc  been  galli- 
•led  by  Epaphns  (CoL  1.  7.  8.  iv.  13. 13). 
Philemon  and  Onesunus  lived  here,  also  Ar- 
chippus.  Its  rulos  are  near  n  little  village 
called  Chonas.  T.  W.  C. 

Ooloa'-sians,  Bpistle  to  the,  was  written 
by  Paul  from  Rome  during  his  Hist  imprison- 
meot,  about  A.n.  08.  Lpaphras  brou^t  him 
news  (1. 6S)  as  to  the  HUite  of  the  church,  which 
apparently  he  had  not  yet  visited  (ii.  1).  It 
would  seem  that  they  had  i»  i  n  ti nipled  by 
Jf'ws  tainted  with  Esseiiic  (Jikisi ieism.  and  the 
npo^j!  ■  iip|i(ises  these  errors  by  holding  iin  llie 
glurioua  majesty  of  Christ's  person  ana  the 


coniplcteiicHs  of  his  redemption,  whirli  pre- 
cluded any  need  of  ascetic  practices, 
rites,  or  angelic  mediation,  since  in  Clirist  nil 
fulness  dwells  and  in  him  all  Ix-lievers  are 
made  full  (iL  9,  lOX  Tho  cpifitlo  was  written 
at  the  same  tinM  with  that  to  the  Epbesiaas* 
and  was  sent  bv  the  same  bearers.  The  two 
eloaely  resemble  each  other,  and  both  should 
l)e  studinl  together.  The  best  oommentaiy  is 
that  of  Bishop  Lightfook  T.  W.  C. 

Oo-faua'-ba.  fbuuder  of  the  Ohiistiaa  mission 
to  the  Plots  o<  Scotland :  b.  at  G«rtaii(r).  Ire- 
land, Dec.  7,  SSI ;  d.  on  the  islaod  of  lona, 
June  9,  097.   Ho  was  descended  from  families 

of  princely  rank  in  Ireland,  and  cnnnecled 
with  Coual.  king  of  the  Scots  in  .Scotland. 
The  moniU'lic  systeiu  wii->  uli  i  ail  v  ^vell  estul)- 
lished  in  Ireland,  and  Culuniba  wius  M-ut  to  a 
monastery  for  his  ediitalion,  where  he  natu- 
rally became  a  monk  himself.  He  sulwc- 
quently  became  tho  founder  of  two  Irish  mon- 
ii^teries,  one  at  Daire  (Dcrry)  and  the  other  at 
Dair-msJih  (Durrow). 

Uia  liiBwmlt  WIS  undertaken  when  he  WM 
more  tlian  40  ycais  of  age.  Hecnaaed  to  the 
shori  >  of  the  major  Britain  with  Id^Usci^Ies, 
and  .settled  down  upon  the  island  of  Hi.  or 
loua.  at  the  inviiatiiiu  of  hi.-;  kinsniiin,  King 
Couul.  The  8cot.s  iiiuh  r  ibis  king,  (h  i  upy- 
iiig  Argyll  iitiil  tlie  neiu'hboring  i.-.l:ai(!>,  were 
already  Christian,  but  their  neighbors,  the 
Picts,  stretching  ea.st  and  south  of  them,  were 
heathen.  8omo  time  was  spent  in  actUioK  the 
new  commiunty  upon  lona,  in  erecting  a 
humble  church  and  monastery  of  timber  and 
reeds,  and  in  general  preparation,  and  then  a 
iM'ginning  was  made  at  tho  court  of  Brudc, 
king  of  the  PictJ»,  upon  tho  Ness.  F^om  hero 
the  work  .spread,  till  all  northern  Seothim! 
was  i-ouverted.  Of  the  details  of  the  work 
nothing  is  delinitt  ly  known,  i  xrept  that  mon- 
asteries Were  the  centres  of  all  this  activity, 
and  that  they  .-tcsm  covered  the  land.  For  a 
long  lime  the  Church  of  Stwiland  remaiuMl  a 
inonu.st  ic  church.  Tho  monastery  at  lona  bad 
the  cluef  place  not  only  in  Uio  affections  of 
the  church,  but  in  its  govenunent.  Theie 
%verc  no  diooescs  or  pansbes,  and  even  the 
l)Lsho[M  who  were  ordained  were  subject  to 
the  abbots  of  lona,  who  themsclvcfl  were  only 
presbyters.  Tho  iK-culiiirities  of  this  church 
were 'otherwise  those  of  the  Oeltio  Church 

(q.v.)  in  general. 

Coluialia,  a.H  the  abbot  uf  lona  and  chief 
missioajiry,  was  gnallv  reverence»l.  He  ap- 
pears twice  in  the  politfcal  history  of  the  limes, 
con.'tccrating  Aidan,  Conal's  successor,  and  in 
590  going  to  Irdhuul  to  compose  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  new  sovereign  of  the  Scots  of  Scot- 
land and  the  king  of  Ihoee  hi  Irdaad.  Bnt 
in  general,  bis  liic  was  that  of  the  abbot  of 
lona,  where  ho  remaint-d,  revenil  as  a  saint, 
and  exerci.>ing  a  widespread  iiilluence,  till  his 
p«'acefnl  (h  alli  of  olil  age,  in  tiie  church,  of  a 
Sunday  morning,  at  matins.  (.See  Hee\es'  ed. 
of  Adamnan's  [abbot  of  lona,  679]  7wj/> ,  lKi7, 
n.e.  by  Skene,  with  Eng.  tians.,  Edmburgh, 
1871  )  F.  H.  F. 

Col-um-ba  -nus,  an  Irish  monk  ;  b.  in  Lein- 
ster  abnnt  the  miiidle  of  the  0th  ct'iitury  :  d. 
at  Bobbio,  'H  m.  s.w.  of  Tioccuza,  Italy,  Kov. 
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815.  Educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  he  left  it  alxjut  590,  and  wttlwl  with 
12  ciinipnnionR  nmontrtho  wilds  of  the.  Vosges 
nioutitiiin.s  in  59,1,  iiixm  tlic  sito  of  !i  riiincil 
wistli',  Aiifu'niy.  His  <)l)jc(  t  \vu.s  not  only  to 
remove  the  rcinuiiuiif^  triiws  of  luathcnisni  lo 
be  found  here,  but  to  intiwlut*  the  higher 
morality  and  religioa  of  the  monastic  ideal 
MBong  s  degndra  Olirislian  population.  His 
popalaritj  waa  looii  gieat,  ana  crowds  came 
about  hm.  to  that  bo  was  obliged  to  ftrand 
one  monastic  establishment  after  another,  nt 
Luxeuil,  Fontaines,  etc.  But  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  flerjry  wiia  awakenwl  by  the  pccul- 
laritifs  of  the  British  ruh?  wliich  Colnnibanus 
observed  (»oo  Cki.tic  (  hi  hcm),  uml  tliohoS' 
tilit^  of  tlic  court  by  his  iinimnti^crsions  upon 
its  tmmoralily.  He  w.is  olilii'^i d  to  leave  the 
countrj-,  and  with  liLscompunion  Gallus  (q.v.) 
came  to  Hregenaoo  Lake  Constance.  Hero  he 
preachcfl  the  Roapcl  for  a  time,  but  without 
much  8UCCCS3,  among  the  Bueri  and  Alle- 
maooi.  War  foUowea  hhn,  and  tha  territor}- 
where  he  was  was  ooDqatred  by  hts  enemy, 
the  king  of  France.  Obliged  to  leave,  fie 
joumevM  to  Italy,  and  here  founded  the 
munnstrry  of  Bobbin,  south  <if  Pavia.  This 
in.stitiition  beaime  an  important  seiit  of  reb'sf- 
ion  and  lileratun!.  C'olumlwinus'  relalion-H  with 
Itome  wert?  not  alwaya  harmonious.  He  con- 
ducted himwif  quite  lndep«'ndently,  though 
friendly  to  the  Roman  bishop.  Hia  writings 
embrace  a  Ufffula,  in  an  elevated  tone  ;  a  Jlf- 
ffula  cttnobiaii*,  of  doubtful  gODUineneu,  and 
a  spurious  Liber  penHenHaU*,  Thej jrive  erl- 
dence  of  some  leamiiig.  (Of.  ed.  Fleming, 
Louvain,  ie(67.)  F.  11.  F. 

Oo-mt»  -ni-ua  (properly  Komcnsky),  Johaon 
__mo8,  l.i.^t  bisliop  of  th<;  Bohenuan  Brcthren  ; 
h.  at  Ni\  nitz,  Moravia.  July  2H,  1,')92  ;  d.  at 
Amiterdam,  Nov.  1671.  He  studiwi  the- 
ology at  Heidelberg,  and  waa  ordainwl,  1616  ; 
driven  from  hfa  pariali  of  Fulnettk,  Moravia, 
1623,  by  persecution,  he  was  in  hiding  until 
1628,  when  he  betook  himself  to  Lissa,  Po- 
luDd,  yrben  ha  saperlntended  the  hteh  school. 
ooDstdered  the  beat  teadier  or  Ms  time 


Be 

especially  in  Latin,  and  rccelvctl  official  invi- 
tations from  the  English  and  Swedish  (1642) 
and  Transylvanian  (16.W)  ^'overnnients  to  visit 
those  countries  and  give  liis  counsel  on  im- 
pvOTlog  their  educational  methwls.  llewiis 
also  invited  by  Governor  Winthrop  lo  succeed 
Henry  Dunst'cr  as  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. In  1 643  ho  became  bishop  :  exi!e<l  from 
Poland  in  1656,  ho  l^took  himself  to  Amster- 
dam and  lived  there  till  his  death.  His  gifts 
wete  reraairlcable.  As  preacher,  as  devotkinal 

Slide  {.Tjafnfrin(k  der  vFelt  und  PartMet  ie» 
'ertenn,  Prague,  1688 ;  Unnm  necetiaritim, 
1671),  as  Mshoii.  and  :»s  llietdogian,  he  wmi 
the  leadint;  man  nmniir^  tin-  T?n  tliren.  Il  is, 
liowever,  as  pe<lagopue  that  \\[r  nftt  r-world 
lx*st  knows  him.  liis  Jdini-i  lii,;/uut'i/m  re- 
sfViidt  ("  Open  Door  lo  I.an.;^uaws"),  Tiisxa, 
1681,  wius  in  a  few  y«ir.s  translatiil  into  15 
languages,  including  Persian  and  Arabic ; 
while  hU  Orin^  pietua  (1658)  went  through  in- 
nnmemble  ediltona  and  reprints  (latest,  Syra- 
onae,  N.  Y.,  1888).  (See  his  life  by  Laurie. 
London,  mi,  2d  cd.,  Ibd4.} 


Oonunandam,  a  living  cotnmendtd  hy  the 
crown  or  a  bishop  to  tlie  charge  of  a  clergy- 
man until  a  propjcr  pastor  can  bo  proviried 
for  it.  The  practice  was  forbidden  by  statute 
in  the  Chnidi  of  ^g^m*  in  1880l 

Oommerco  among  tlia  Bsibrewa  was  al- 
ways restricted  and  sulwrdinate.  because  they 
were  mainly  an  agricMikiinil  iM  i)[ilc.  iitul  llieir 
inslitutiniis  were  desigiieU  to  wgre.L';ile  tiiem 
from  (ill)i'r  nations.  At  tirst  exeliatiL'es  of 
enmmodities  Were  earrieil  on  by  eariiVHiis  or 
"  travelling  companies"  (Isa.  x.\i.  13,  Job  vi. 
18,  ly,  K.  v.),  and,  strictly  speaking,  I  hero 
was  no  foreign  trade  until  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, who  imported  various  commodities  from 
Egypt,  and  despatched  ships  from  Ezion- 
Qeber.  After  his  death  maritfme  trade  da> 
clined,  and  Jehoshaphat's  attempt  to  nrfve  H 
failed  (1  Kings  xxii.  4S).  Still,  Phoenicia 
brought  fish  and  timber  and  merchandise  in 
exeh!in;;e  for  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  Iwlm  ; 
and  lh»;  denuneiations  of  the  propln  ts  (Isa.  ii. 
6,  16,  Hos.  xii.  7,  Joiiiili  i.  H,  Ezik.  .wvi.  2) 
show  that  Jerusaletn,  through  its  port  Joppa, 
carried  on  consideralile  intercourse  with  for- 
eign coimtries.  At  a  later  ix^riod  trade  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  inlhix  of  foreign- 
born  Jewa  oomiBg  to  thb  great  festivals.  I'he 
uumher  of  tbeae  waa  far  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Tho  present  position  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  commercial  world  Is  due  to 
their  exile  amont^  other  imlions.  tlieir  long  ex- 
clusion from  political  and  civil  rights,  and  the 
raoe  tie  wlddi  enaMed  them  to  act  in  concert. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oommination  ("threatening"),  thetftte  of 

an  otbee  in  the  liturgy  of  the  (  liurcii  of  Eng- 
land, so  called  iH'cau.sc;  it  deiiouiiees  (JcHi's 
auger  and  jnilgnient  aLTuiust  sinturs.  1 1  was 
omitted  in  the  American  Prayer  lH)ok.  Imt  tho 
prayers  in  the  English  oHice  are  onlered  to 
be  used  at  the  end  of  the  Litany  on  Ash 
Wednesday. 

Oommissary,  one  who  is  delrpaled  by  a 

bishop  to  discharge  certain  episcopal  functions 
in  a  jMriiuM  of  the  dioei>sa  remote  fMsntha 

prlncfiMil  consistory  court. 

Oom-mo-di-a'-nus,  a  ChristiaD  poet,  flour- 
Micd  alsmt  250,  of  whom  Uvo  \v<,iks  liavc 
come  down  tons,  one  entitled  1  it*(ruclii'Ht», 
and  the  otln r  <.'nriiun  A]>ologilicuiit,  ed.  Ed. 
Ludwig,  Et  ipzig.  1877-78.  2  parts,  and  iu 
Mignc,  vol.  V.   The  latter  oonlains  the  legi  nd 


of  the  Antichrist. 


F.  H.  F. 


dom'-mo-dns.  Roman  emperor,  reigned 

180-92.  of  profligate  chameter.  but  from  his 
very  indilTerc nco  to  religion  and  morality  in 
dulgenl  to  the  Christians,  who  were  hh  in 
jxaee  during  his  reign,  for  the  most  part. 
Cliiistians  are  .said  to  hiiv*^  Ix  ld  positions  even 
in  the  imixrial  psdace.  The  Uiws  against 
Christianity  remained  unrepealed,  and  this 
was  a  cause  of  occasional  pcisecutions. 

P.  n.  P. 

Common  Frnjer.  Bee  IiltVlMT,  PllATa»> 

Book. 

Common  Servloa  of  ttw  lArtharamOhnrelb 

See  LiTUBOT. 
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OOBfMUNION 


( ) 


ooNAirr 


term  rslatiiig  to  tbeuoloo  of  the  dlTtoo  usture 

and  the  human  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
two  natures  being  Inseparable,  bo  that  what- 
evi  r  ill  fithur  nature  is  pr<)ix!rtn  Christ  in  tho 
abstriLct  bt  loii^  to  liiiii  in  tlic  coiuTctc.  So 
far  all  Clirislians  agree,  but  tlio  Lutlicran 
Church  goes  farther,  unti  oflirma  tliat  ia  oon- 
Bequence  of  tlie  liypaslaticul  union  of  the  two 
natures,  each  nature  shares  in  the  essential 
attributea  of  the  oilier,  and  this  they  apply  to 
the  corporal  preaeiioe  of  Cbrbt  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Reformed  cooalder  this  view 
Uaoie  to  very  aerUms  objeedoos.  @ee  Hodge, 
Strong.  Krauth.)  T.  W.  C. 

OoM— tuuloa.  BaaLoao'aBumn. 

Oommanlon  of  Bainta,  one  of  the  points  of 
a  Cliristian's  faith  according  to  the  Apostles' 
Cri'L'il.  It  doLs  not  tonsist  in  identity  of  dog- 
ma or  polity  or  worship,  but  in  the  mutual 
fellowship  that  results  from  believers'  union 
as  living  members  of  Ihe  ooe  Saviour  (1  John 
1.  6).  Thus  apprehended!^ to  a  great  privilege 
and  blessing  ;  an'l  it  nrompt*  to  lovo.  cbarit  v, 
sympathy,  co  o[>eration,  sratlUkl  eoiflcation 
and  holiness  of  life,  often  affording  in  the 
present  world  a  foretaste  of  the  blessed  and 
perfeok  communion  in  tiie  upper  sanctuary. 

T.  W.  C. 

OftMiimlsmls  a  system  of  soolety  In  which 
common  property  is  the  recognized  form.  It 
has  sometimes  been  advocated  on  scriptural 
grounds  a-s  being  tlic  ])!Utern  set  by  the  early 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  just  after  Pentecost. 
But  the  community  of  gooiU  ^vhicll  tlu-n  ex- 
isted was  merely  a  8iK)ntHUeous  guMh  of  g<K)(i 
feeling,  nol  reijuind  by  any  law,  and  soon 
passing  away  witli  llie  extraordinary  circum- 
ilnnoes  whiai  called  it  forth.  ElTorts  at  oom- 
annistic  sodalies  tiare  been  made  lo  all  ages 
■od  countries,  hut  have  never  altaine<l  per- 
manent sacoesB.  No  artlAdal  rules  can  take 
the  place  of  the  spirit  of  competition,  accom- 
panied bv  the  domestic  affections  and  tlie 
genial  etnics  wliich  tin;  gospel  inrtilcates. 
Christianiry  juirifies  uiul  il(.'v:itL-,s  Ibe  social 
State  by  purin  ing  imilviilual  nn  inburs  ;  nor  is 
there  any  oilier  way.  It  enipluisizes  lln' 
golden  rule  and  furnisiies  the  motive  to  obey 
It,  viz.,  love  to  God.  Human  brotherhood 
restA  upon  the  divine  Fatherhood.  He  who 
loves  Ood  will  love  hia  brother  also.  And 
lost  so  far  as  these  obtldA,  StXifa  and  painful 
liietlon  disappear,  and  there  Is  peaoefnl  prog- 
less  on  all  sides.  (See  NordhoiT.  Commu- 
niUtie  Srtnetit*  of  the  United  State;  New 
Y :)rk,  1S74  ;  T.  I)  Woolsev,  (lommnniam 
and  ti<M;KiU»in,  l>ew  York,  188b.>  T.  W.  C. 

OaamntaMeBOfFonHieab  Bee  FBrancH. 

Oompet— teit  See  OatwiiotioSi 

Oompletorlmn  or  Compline,  the  last  ser- 
tIob  of  the  day,  when  the  canonical  hours 
(4.T.)  ere  observed. 

Oomptateasian  Fioly^ati    See  Poly 

Cempoatella,  Order  of  Knights  of  St. 
JaoMsof  (Son  JafodeXestablhhed  in  1161  to 
woteot  from  the  Ifoocs  the  pilgrims  flocking 
m  laige  uimhacs  to  Compostella^  Spaia,  88 


m.  S.W.  of  Coranna,  to  see  the  relM  of  St. 

James  the  apostle.  It  grew  to  immense  wealth, 
but  became  corrupt,  and  was  dissolved  in  1885 
and  miwie  into  a  mere  order  of  merit.  Tlio 
name  Compustella  is  a  contraction  for  (  ;in<  unio 
Postolo  =  James  the  apostle.  1\>ih-  Li  o 
XIII.,  in  1884,  by  a  brief  declared  the  relics 
to  be  genuine. 

Oomta,  Anguste,  the  founder  of  Positivism, 
was  born  at  .MontjM  llier.  7fi  m.  n.w.  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  179m,  and  d.  at  Paris  in  1H.")7.  Ho 
studied  at  Paris,  and  at  an  early  i>enod  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  companions  by 
th(;  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  speculations. 
Afterward  he  came  In  contact  w^ith  St.SfanoO, 
by  whom  his  IncUnatiun  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  thought  and  life  was  oonflrroed. 
and  for  6  years  he  was  the  disciple  and  collab- 
orator of  the  older  thinker.  But  gradually 
there  arose  a  disagreement  which  ended  in  a 
violent  rupture.  In  1820  he  iM'gan  a  course 
of  lectures  in  exposition  uf  his  sy-'t  ru  of  phi- 
losophy, but  it  was  interniplril  by  ,ni  attack 
of  insanity  which  disjibled  him  fdr  a  fi  w 
months.  In  1K52  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  ficole  Polvteclmique.  but 
resigned  in  IHbZ  Ixicause  of  aiiferenoes  with 
his  coliei^es.  He  then  TCsnmed  pritate 
teaching,  but  in  his  later  ram  wae  supported 
by  "  a  snbsldy"  fh>m  his  frlenda  and  admirers. 
The  6  volumes  of  his  PbtiHw  Philm»phy  (1890- 
42)  LX)ntaln  his  system  whose  central  imsltion 
is  tlius  stated.  The  race  like  the  inilii  iduul 
necessarily  passes  througli  JJ  intellectual 
stages.  1.  The  Theological,  in  which  a  Ml  per- 
natural  origin  Is  sought  for  all  pheimnu  aa, 
and  the  Deun  f-r  inufhina  is  the  only  e.\|ilauu- 
tion  of  events.  2.  The  Metaphysical,  in  wliich 
the  sensuously  supernatural  is  set  aside,  and 
all  changes  are  attributed  to  abstract  forces  ov 
entities,  occult  causes,  laws  of  nature,  ete. ; 
8.  The  Positive,  in  which  all  search  into  the 
causes  and  essences  of  things  is  abandoned, 
and  the  mind  restricts  Itself  to  the  ol)s4'rvlng 
and  classifying  of  phenomena  according  lo 
liiC  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  re- 
M'inl)liince.  Tlie  last  is  the  stage  at  which 
Ivirope  luisarrive*!.  Theology  and  nietanhys- 
ics  are  in  their  doliige,  and  all  the  aiuirchj'  of 
modem  life  arises  fmm  these  disturbing  ele- 
ments. To  escape  this  Cumte  used  the  priu- 
ciples  of  Positivism  to  organize  a  new  social 
doctrine  to  meet  all  man'a  intellectual  and 
emotional  wants.  Indeed,  he  undertook  to 
establish  not  only  a  new  philoaophT,  but  a 
new  religion,  and  claimed  tlie  title  of  Fcnflto- 
teur  de  li>  liijion  de  I'hmmiiiidK  Tliis  was 
such  a  system  of  complicated  absurdity  tluit 
iiiiiny  altributetl  it  to  actual  insainty.  His 
theories  at  one  lime  excited  mudi  attenliou, 
but  have  now  ceased  to  exert  any  inthienco 
upon  philosophic  thought.  (See  II.  >Iar- 
tineau's  translation  of  the  Pimitite  PAt/oivji/ij/ 
[1833.  i  voLs.l.  J.  a.  Mill,  GomU  *  PhiUmphjt 
[London,  1866].)  T.  W.  C. 

Oonant,  Thomas  Jefferson,  (Middle- 
burv  f'(dlege,  Baptist;  b.  at  Ikundon, 

Vt.i  Dec.  V.\.  IHOL'  ;  graduated  at  Middle  bury 
College,  Yt.,  1^2^ ;  was  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  Colby  University,  1827-:i;)  ;  ia 
Hamilton  TheologiGel  Institute.  1886-61  i  of 
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Hebrew  aad  blUical  exeeroiis  in  Koch«eler 
TlMNdMiGal  8«ni]Mi7>  1601-07 ;  was  in  aer- 
^r|ee  or  tlM  AneHeaa  Bible  Uinoo,  1887-76. 

and  brouirht  out  their  revision  of  the  New 
Testament,  1871,  and  of  portlonB  of  the  Old. 


tttallsm,  a  doctrine  of  tlic  Sdiool- 
men  intermediate  between  xealiam  and  nomi- 
Baliim.  It  fcave  to  UDlvenale  aa  exfstenoe 
which  wee  independent  of  single  obiects.  but 
dependent  npon  the  mind  of  the  thinking  sub- 
ject in  whii  h  ihrv  exist  as  ronrt-ptions.  Alx'- 
krd  )3  coiisidtrt-d  tlie  founder  of  tin;  (IfKitrine. 

T.  W.  C. 


Eight  r-six  of  the  Rtatt-ii  of  the  empire  united 
in  it. '  Its  topics  are  the  liule  of  k^th  end  the 
deed.  Original  Sin.  Frae-wUl,  Joetlflcation. 
Qood  Works,  the  Law  and  the  Ooepel.  Third 
Use  of  the  Law,  the  Lord's  8uppcr,  the  Per- 
son of  t'hrijst,  tlir  i  ut  intn  Hell,  Cere- 
monies, the  Adiuphoru,  Predestiaulion,  vari« 

■  T.w.a 


OoBdelon  (jtutUng  cff),  FML.  iii.  2.  a  re- 
poachful  term  for  certain  teadiGTB  who.  lay- 
luK  undue  stress  on  cireiimcision,  reciuired  it 
even  of  Gf-ntile  converts.  In  this  view  I'uul 
nuts  it  on  a  level  with  tlie  pisliiiigs  ami  muti- 
ialiouH  of  the  idohitrous  heathen.   T.  \V.  C. 


•  (Latin,  properly  a  chamber  whMi 

can  be  cloat-d  with  onekej*),  the  term  applied, 
(t)  to  the  little  rhnmlK-rs  cnllf*!  "  crlls."  pur- 
titiiined  otT  the  Ijirtre  lialis  of  'iie  Valii-an,  in 
which  the  cardinals  witli  their  lUtemlants  re- 
main until  they  elected  a  new  pope  :  (2) 
to  tlm  a-ssonibly  ilnclf.  The  nmin  fealurea  of 
a  papal  election  were  developed  nnd  contlrme<l 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  The  stepH 
are  aa  followa:  Immediately  after  the  dtmih 
of  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  who  are  the  only 
qnaSM  eleeiore,  meet  in  Rome  and  10  days 
aller  the  death  they  enter  the  "  cells"  aesigned 
to  each  hy  lot.  In  the  evening  of  that  day 
en  rv  one,  except  the  oardinals,  their  *'  cnii- 
rlavists,"  iV.,  the  2  mrmlH>rs  of  their  houst'- 
liolds  specially  iti  attendiince.  and  some  ser 
Tants  for  the  w  hole  Ixxly  of  canlinaLs,  is  turned 
out.  All  the  entrances  save  one,  (hrouL'h 
which  the  footi  is  hroimdit  and  coniniuniculion 
had  with  the  outer  world,  are  cloMi-d.  The 
iroting  then  begins.  "  There  are  8  valid 
iMdes  of  election :  hf  ballot,  which  is  the  or- 
dlnarrmode :  b7compromlie,whenthechoioe 
is  delegated  to  a  committee  of  S  or  S ;  or 
Iqr  acclamation,  i.e.,  when  all  the  cardinals 
BpontaneouRly  announce  one  and  the  same 
cnoice."  There  are  no  instances  of  such  in- 
spimtion  in  motlern  times.  When  a  ballot  re- 
veals thai  fwo-lliirils  have  voted  for  (he  same 
person,  that  nerson  is  declared  elected  ami  the 
conclave  ends.  If  no  deci.sion  is  arrived  at 
after  8  days,  only  2  meals  a  day  are  served  :  if 
none  after  8  da^-K  then  only  bread,  wine,  and 
water  are  given.  In  1780  the  condave  lasted 
dmonthfl. 

Ooncomltance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
snprnmcntallv  acrompanv  each  other,  ho  that 
both  are  received  under  cither  species,  w  Ik  IIk  r 
of  bread  or  wine.  This  furnishes  the  Iwis 
for  the  rule  which  witbhoide  the  qip  from  the 
lal^.  T.  W.  0. 

Concord,  Formula  of^  the  1a.st  of  the  Q  symi> 
bolical  Ixioks  of  the  Lutheran  Churdi  issued 
in  inso.  Occanioncd  In-  the  reid  or  .H<^'iuii.ir 
vacillations  of  Melanehthon,  the  Crypto  Cal- 
vinisde  and  other  e<iiitrovrr'-ies.  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  patient  and  protractt'd  c  nnfereiires,  in 
which  the  ereatest  divines  of  the  church,  esfx-- 
daUy  Andres  and  CJiemnitit,  toolc  part. 


Ooncordanoa  (from  the  Latin  eoncordarf, 
"  to  aprce")  denotes  a  collection  of  paRsaj,'cs 
which  in  some  respect  agrt^cwith  one  anoilu  r. 
Such  collecfion.s  can.  of  course,  Ik*  nia<le  from 
the  works  of  any  author  and,  indi'<d,  there 
exist  conconiances  tt)  Shakcsjuare.  .Milton, 
etc.  But  the  idea  originated  from  tlie  study 
of  the  IMble,  and  developed  gnuluuUy  with  tho 
incrc;i-sinK  demands  of  that  study.  The  verjr 
tirst  work  of  tho  kind  was  the  Concordantta 
S.  Jacohi,  made  in  Latin  upon  the  Yulgate  by 
Cardinal  Hugo  dc  S.  Curo,  in  1244,  and  named 
after  Its  place  of  prcimration,  the  convent  of 
St.  Jacob  in  Paris.  There  now  exist  cxmiplcte 
Ilebniw  eonconiances  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Greik  to  the  New  Testament,  and  French, 
(tcrnian,  Knglisli.  etc.,  to  the  respective  trans- 
lations of  the  wholi'  Bible. 

The  lirst  Hebrew  concortianec  dates  from 
144K,  and  was  prepare<l  by  Rabbi  I^aac  Nathan 
and  many  collaborators ;  it  was  printed  at 
Venice,  iii  1524.  The  best  appeared  at  Lcip. 
sic,  in  1840,  by  J.  Fttret.  assisted  by  Delitzsch, 
but  It  is  not  so  venr  trell  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  ordinary  Sa^iah  student,  who,  bow- 
ever,  is  supplied  with  a  superior  work  in  the 
EiuiUshmnn's  Ifebrnr  and  I'ltaldee  Concord- 
a)iC4!,  London,  1H43  ;  }j4l  e<l.,  1H66,  by  George 
V.  Wigram,  H.«sisted  by  Tre^jellcs  and  David- 
son. The  first  (ireek  conconlanc-e  dates  from 
l.")4(5,  prepared  by  Xystus  Heluleius  at  J5a.scl. 
The  best.  The  k'lir/lin/niiaii'g  Urcck  Concord- 
luirc  of  the  At  w  'J'lxtiiiiii  lit,  app<'ared  in  Lon« 
dou.  1840  ;  6th  ed.,  1H<W,  prepared  bv  George 
V.  Wigram.  There  is  aUo  an  exa.-llent  and 
very  oanTenient  work,  A  Orititol  Oratk  and 
EngliA  Oonterdmct  of  the  New  TSatament, 
prepared  by  Charles  F.  Hudson,  revised  and 
completed  bv  Ezra  Abbot,  3<1  ed.,  Boston, 
187.-.. 

The  lln<l  concordance  to  the  Englihh  trans- 
lation of  tln^  Bible  wa,s  jmblislied  before  1")40. 
Othera  followed  in  tlie  course  of  lime,  but 
they  wert!  forgotten  when  Alexander  Cruden 
issued  his  Complrte  Chnr/mfartes  to  the  Holy 
Seripttiree  oj  the  Old  and  Sue  Jetlamtnt,  Lon- 
don. 1737.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Ciiris- 
tian  Knowledge  gave  an  improved  ed.  of  thia 
worlt,  London.  ISBt,  and  there  eadik  aeveral 
American  edd.  The  bn>t  and  most  ooropre> 
hensivo  work  of  the  kind,  however,  is  Robert 
Young's  Analytical  Confordance  to  the  liiUc, 
Edinburgh,  1879 ;  4tll  Mvlaed  ed.,  1861,  icp. 
in'cw  York. 


(Latfn,  "  things  agreed  npon"), 
a  treaty  between  the  pope;  and  a  secular  state 
toudiing  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  that  state.  The  word  lirst  came  into  use  in 
the  I'jth  century,  tint  the  thing  itself  is  earlier 
and  I'onipnratively  frequent.  Celebrated  i-on- 
conialrt  arc,  (1)  that  td'  Worms,  in  1122,  be- 
tween Calixtu.s  II.  and  Henr)' V.,  which  Hettlwi 
the  question  of  investiture  of  biihopa  and  ab- 
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bou  ia  favor  of  the  pope.  Of  Oonstanoe, 
ia  1418,  ia  wMdi  the  pope  agiwd  to  make 
oertainwronm.  ^  Of  Prankfortaiid  Vienna, 

In  1446-48.  in  wrhich  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  yielded  tl>c  rights  ho  bad  claimed  relative 

to  tlif  apiHiiiitinf-nt  of  tiishops.  (4)  Of  1515. 
between  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Loo  X..  in 
■which  the  kin:^  iiirrcexl  to  al)oli'<h  ti>e  imis;- 
matic  sanction  (q.v.lof  t'harlcs  VII.,  which 
set  the  generiii  council  hIjovc  tlio  pope,  and 
the  pope  to  resign  the  nmninatinn  of  bishops 
and  abbots  to  the  king.  ,.>;  Of  1X()1,  between 
Napoleon,  when  tirst  consul,  and  Pom  Pius 
Til.,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholte  Charch 
waji  rc-eaUiblished. 

Ooncabine,  a  woman  who,  williout  being 
married  to  a  man,  liven  whh  him  us  a  wife. 
Among  t)M  Hebrews  the  word  dLiiotea  a  real 
wife,  but  one  of  a  secondary  rank.  She  cUf- 
ieiwl  from  a  proper  viCe  in'tbat  she  was  not 
married  hy  aolemo  siipalaiiott,  but  onlf  be* 
trothed  ;  she  brought  no  do  wry  with  her.  and 
she  had  no  share  in  the  povernmenl  of  the 
ttmily.  She  wai  liable  to  Ik-  ri-pndiattxl,  or 
•ent  nwiiy  with  a  cift  ((}.'n.  xxi  14).  ami  her 
rhililren  niiiclit  be  tn-iili-ii  in  iln-  -iinie  way 
and  not  share  in  their  faiiii  r  itiheritancti 
(Gen.  XXV.  6).  The  ruxtoni  am  in^;  the  Jews 
originated  in  the  great  de^iru  fur  cliildren.  and 
therefore  it  was  that  barren  wives  gave  their 
maid-senraiita  to  their  husbands  that  tbev  , 
might  have  dtildren  tiiem  (Oen.  zvi.  8.  ; 
XXX.  4,  9).  Such  children  were  not  counted  i 
OS  illegitimate,  but  stood  upon  the  same  foot- 
ini;  lus  tho-iii  of  the  wife.  ( 'i)ii(Mil)ina,?e  Ix;- 
ci.ni!  a  i^eneral  ciistoin,  and  the  law  of  .Moses 
restricted  its  al)uses  (Fx.  xxi.  7-i).  Detit.  xxi,  ' 
11-14).  The  ^;wp<'l  inn  ri-.stored  the  oriiriniil 
law  of  niarr[:iL;i!  ((Jen.  ii.  24.  .Miitl.  xix.  •'i,  1  ' 
Cor.  vii.  'i).  and  concubinage  is  now  ranked 
with  forni<  afion  an  1  adultery.      T.  W.  C. 

Among  the  Humans  concublnai^e  was  a 
conneclioa  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  not 
udmittingtbe  female  to  the  complete  rights  of 
a  wife.  The  children  were  not  lUegiUmate, 
but  did  not  have  full  rights  of  Interitaaoe. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  projx'r  relation  between 
persons  of  ditferent  rank  Am  tlie  Ger- 
mans  it  was  coutinued  a.s  a  fi)rni  >if  connection 
Ixjtween  jj^-rsons  of  dillerenl  rank,  ami  .'^till  ' 
subsists  under  the  name  of  morganatic  mar- 
riage, which  in  a  real  marriage,  but  without  the 
usual  public  ceremonies,  and  giving  the  female 
no  rigtit  to  tlie  husband's  name  or  property. 
The  children  may  take  a  third  of  their  father's 
estate,  if  he  leave*  no  lawful  ohildreD. 

There  la  ao  publlo  uttenmoe  afilDit  eomaa- 
binage  la  the  church  till  the  6lh  oentory.  It 
was  the:i  m  -nlione  1  with  disapproval,  but  not 
forbidden  to  the  laity  till  the  Irtth  century. 
The  enforccni  -nl  of  the  celilj;icy  of  tlie  clcri;y 
had  ni.-antinie  Utd  to  much  concubinage  untotig 
them  (HtM!  (;ki,i».\cy).  Hut  the  Council  of 
Trent,  by  iulroilucing  a  special  form  for  sol - 
einnizin:'  marriage,  made  it  perfectly  easy  to 
dlsllnguuib  betw(>en  marriage  and  ooncubi- 
iMige,  and  forbade  the  latter  entirely.  In  the 
Protestant  churcbea  from  Hba  begianiog  oon- 
enbinage  has  been  condemned  aad  imde  a 
ground  of  church  discipline.         P.  H.  P. 

Ooacuptaoeaoe^  the  deaire  of  ualawfnl 


pleasure.  This,  according  to  the  Scripture 
(Kom.  vU.  7. «.  17t  M9»  la  ab,  aad  worthy  «< 
condemnaHoo  as  toon  aa  ft  uwa  fa  the  hout 

But  the  Koman  Church  holds  that  such  spon- 
taneous mavements  are  not  sin  until  they  are 
entertained  aad  translated  Into  action  by  tha 
will.  T.  W.  C. 

Oenoor'Hma  DMmm,  a  doctrinal  term  »• 

lating  to  the  concurrence  of  the  first  caiisc  and 
of  human  agimts  in  the  evolution  of  nature 

and  hi.-«tory.  All  agree  that  there  is  sucij  a 
divine  ronrurrencr.  l)Ut  wliether  it  in  the  de- 
termining fiM:lor  in  evrry  rase,  a.s  the  Ilc- 
formcd  maintain,  i.s  qn'  vti'.)nf  il.  It  i.-i  better 
tn  hoiil  the  coii!r''lling  providence  of  Goil, 
without  8<  cking  to  explain  its  coasi.stcncy  with 
human  fni-dom.  The  problem  belongs  rather 
to  philosophy  than  to  religion.  It  seems  to 
have  given  no  trouble  to  the  apostle,  since  he 
said  to  the  Philipplaos  (iL  11^:  "  Work  out 
Tonr  own  salTation  with  fear  and  trembling : 
ror  it  Is  Gt>d  which  worketh  in  you  l)oth  to  wdl 
and  to  work,  for  his  gotxl  pleasure"  ili.  V.). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oondignit^  Ooagralty.  These  leme  are 

used  by  the  KomUi  Churcii  to  indicate,  tite 
former  the  merit  of  drmrt,  which  attaches 
to  works  wrought  after  regeneration  and 
therefore  having  intrinsic  chiirn  tr>  reward  ; 
the  latter  the  uwrilot  fit H'hx,  wliicli  l)elougs  to 
the  giio  l  di.sposiiions  or  works  preceding  re- 
generation, and  therefore  such  that  it  is  con- 

gru  lis  iiiai  (iodahoald  rawaid  them  by  the 

gift  of  gra.  o.  T.  W.  ('.  I 

Oonditioiial  Immortality  i.s  the  ili  M  trine  that 
inini  irtality  is  not  inliiTciit  in  man.  hut  is 
con(iitione«l  \i\K>i\  his  acceptance  of  t;hri>t  as 
his  iv(!rsonal  Saviour.  Tliose  who  hold  this 
view  rpinfe  in  its  behalf  such  texts  as  Roin. 
vi.  and  the  cx|)rc.sj<ions  in  dilTcrcnt  part* 
of  the  liibio  which  set  forth  the  death  oi  the 
wicked  as  their  "end,"  "perishing,"  being 
"  destroyed  as  natural  brute  beasts,'*  "burnt 
up  as  chaff,"  "cut  off,"  "blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  life,"  They  do  not  denv  the  suflfer- 
ings  of  the  wicked  in  the  next  world,  but  only 
their  enilli  >s  existence. 

Oono,  Spe near  Houghton,  D.D.  (Princclon, 
l*J'2j,  napti>t  ;  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aprd 
80,  ntjd;  d.  in  New  York  City.  Aug.  2», 
1855.  From  180&-18  ho  was  an  actor,  then  a 
journalist,  but  after  1815  a  Baptist  miniaterf 
and  pastor  In  New  York  City,  182».  till  death, 
lie  w!w  a  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Six"iety,  1h:^2-;V».  but  resigned  owing 
to  the  n  jfciion  of  .ludson's  Bnrnu-se  Bible, 
and  w:is  president  of  the  American  and  For- 
'  i  Hiblo  8oc-iety  (IKtT-'iiJ),  and  then  of  tha 
Americau  Bible  Uuiou  (IboO,  till  death). 

Ooaey  {ths  Mdm^,  a  small  quadruped  lika 
a  rabbit,  popularlv  said  (Lev.  xi.  6,  Deut.  xir. 
7)  to  chew  the  cud  ;  but  not  strictly  ruminant, 

since.  like  tlie  hare,  it  moves  its  jaws  as  if  chew- 
ing, but  dfx  s  not  completely  divide  the  hoof, 
as  do«'s  the  deer.  It  lives  in  families  among 
the  rocks  (P.s.  civ.  18,  Prov.  xxx.  2fl),  but 
does  not  burrow.  It  is  lively  nnd  rjuick,  and 
"exceeding  wise,"  being  very  di  111  cult  to  cap- 
ture. It.s  name  comes  ettherfrom  its  hiding 
itself  or  from  its  cunning.  T.  W.  C. 
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Conforence.   In  the  0th  (x-ntur}*.  in  consc- 

Suencu  of  the  great  size  of  the  ilioc«»an  synod*, 
{strict  meetij^  of  the  clergy  were  hdd  un- 
der Uiia  name  monthly,  but  mo  custom  nerer 
becMM  generaL  Rome  ellow*  free  pestoral 
cooferences.  but  must  be  under  Uie  entire 
oootfiot  of  tne  ordtnariat. 

There  were  two  famous  English  confcr- 
ences ;  om;,  tluit  ut  ILmipton  Court  in  Jan., 
1601,  wlierc  4  li  aiiinu^  I'liritans  iiiid  9  bi^liops 
and  8  (Icmik  disciiNsi  it  iiiulor  the  presidt-ni-y  of 
Jatn  -s  I.  ih(!  u.sii^cH  (uon  rcsideuLX',  Ihn  cap 
and  surplice,  etc.)  of  which  comphiint  was 
made,  l)ut  with  no  result  Have  tlial  on  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Revnolds  a  revision  of  the  English 
Bible  was  ordered ;  the  oilier,  in  the  S<in>]f 
palace  in  1961.  where  Fseabyterians  and  £p!s- 
oofMliansdlieuased  the  remoo  of  the  Pmycr- 
book,  hut  with  no  result. 

In  the  Mcthodiiit  Episcopal  Cliurrli  la 
America  there  are  8  hodics  iKiiring  ihis 
name.    1.  Tlin  Quarterly  C'onfcn-nic,  cuui- 

[)Os<'il  of  all  the  jircuchcrs,  hlcwanls,  clnss- 
eadcrs,  and  Irusteosi  in  llie  circuit  or  Ktntiou, 
with  the  first  malt;  Huperintendents  of  the 
Bunday-AchooLs,  under  direction  of  the  Pro- 
siding  Elder  or,  in  hu4  alwence,  of  the  preacher- 
in-charge.  They  hear  complaints  aud  try  ap* 
peals,  take  oogoizanoe  of  all  the  preachers, 
exhortera,  stewards,  and  Sunday-sdiooi  super- 
intendentfl,  and  supervise  the  whole  worx  of 
the  church  act.-ordinj  to  a  srhedulc  minutely 
laid  di)wn.  It  is  to  meet  4  times  a  year. 
Hence  the  name.  2.  Tlie  Annual  Confercme 
t  ronHintJ*  of  all  the  ministers  in  &  certniii  de- 

}iiu  (i  territory.  It  appoints  its  own  place  of 
raectiii-'.  but  the  length  of  its  sessions  over  a 
week  di  icrmined  l;y  the  blahop  who  pre- 
ddes.  It  electji  and  ordains  dcaoonsand  elders, 
OoUects  atatiiitics,  inquires  into  the  conduct  of 
preachers,  and  gives  particular  attention  to 
all  mlasloa  work  withM  its  bounds.  8.  The 
General  Conference  mt^ls  once  in  4  years  and 
Is  composed  of  ministerial  and  lay  (lelegatcs, 
1  miiiisterial  fur  every  45  meiiibcis  of  the  an- 
nual couferences,  and  2  laynu  n  for  each  con- 
ference. They  deliljiTate  togetlier,  Imt  vole 
separately  when  one  third  of  ciilier  order  so 
demands.  Tlay  liuvt;  power  make  rules 
ond  regulations  whic  li  da  not  alter  essentials 
in  doctrine  or  polity,  b;U  any  restriction,  save 
as  to  doctrine,  may  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  General  Conference  if  three 
fourth!  of  the  monhera  of  the  annual  con- 
ferenoes  agree.  One  of  the  bishops  presides. 
Besides  thi^e  S  conferences,  whicli  obtain  uni- 
versally, there  is  a  fourth,  c.-dled  a  district 
confereiiee,  composed  of  mtu  li  tlie  same  per- 
sons as  the  (juurterly  conferences,  only  cover- 
ing a  much  larger  territory,  whii  h  meets  once 
or  twice  a  year,  and  takes  oversight  of  the 
tem|)oraI  and  spiritual  affairs  of  the  district. 
It  is  of  voluntary  origin,  and  may  be  discon- 
tinued. If  tta  memlMn  and  the  quarterly  oon> 
farBneeaaee  fit. 

The  aiiBaal  meellngi  of  the  JVeewfll  Bap- 
tbu  are  called  oonfereuoeB.        T.  W.  O. 

Confas8lo%  the  verbal  acknowledgment 
whii'li  a  Chrutlao  makes  of  his  sins.  It  is  a 
disliiii't  iiml  constituent  part  i>f  praver,  public 
and  private,  and  is  essential  to  forgiveness 


(Prov.  xxvili.  13,  1  John  i.  8.  9).  All  sins  are 
to  be  confessed  to  God,  but  offences  against 
our  fellowa  arc  also  to  be  acknowledged  to 
them(Jamee v.  16).  For ooufeialon  to aprlert, 
tee  AvMOUiiAit  CWFBanoir.      T.  w.  C. 

Confession  of  Faitli,  a  cc^lection  of  the  nrli- 
1  cles  of  belief  of  any  church.  A  creed  was 
simply  an  expression  of  faith  in  a  few  leading 
doctrfoca,  aa  the  Apoatlea',  the  Kioene,  the  so* 
called  Athapaahun  j  a  m^fmtkn,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  «a  effort  to  recover  the  nnln  body 
of  doctrine  from  the  corruptione  of  former 
ages  and  present  it  in  a  clear  and  distinc  t 
ft)rm.  as  the  Augsburg,  the  Helvetic,  the 
Ik'lgic,  etc.  Both  creeds  and  confessions 
have  Iwen  and  are  objectetl  to  as  infringing 
Christian  lil>trt\  ;  suf>erseding  Scripture; 
tempting  to  livpocrisy,  and  precluding  Im- 
provement. Vet  a  sjnMem  la  as  necessary  in 
thralogy  as  in  any  science ;  a  creed  unites  those 
of  the  same  faitii ;  it  is  indispensable  for  con« 
certcd  action,  and  for  detecting  and  repelling 
strange  doctnoe. 

The  principal  Confessions,  besides  the  8 
early  creeds  accepted  by  all  the  historical 
churclies,  are  in  tlie  Cnck  Church  that  of 
3Iogllas.  \{\Vi  ;  iti  ilji  I{(iMi:in  the  Canoas  and 
Decrees  of  Trent,  \'i\Y.]  :  in  the  Lutheran  the 
Confession  of  Augsbursr.  1530 :  in  the  Ite- 
formed  the  Helvetic.  l.'>:S(V-66  ;  the  Gallic,  the 
Belgic,  the  Scotch,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
the  XXXIX.  Anglican  Articles,  and  ihe  West- 
minster Confession,  (ike  the  Cmrpus  et  Sm^ 
titffma  Oattfttrionum  [Geneva,  1654J ;  8cihd*8 
Crttda  of  Chrixtf  iiiff/m  [Nev  YOK«  1877,  8 
vols. ,  4th  ed.  1884].)  T.  VT.  O. 

Confessional,  the  enclosure  in  which  the 
liomish  confessor  site  to  hear  confestiions.  It 
is  erected  wftUo  the  cburdi,  and  is  divided 
into  8  oompartuieots  open  in  front.  Tlie  cen- 
tre, intended  for  the  priest,  has  a  grated  open* 
ing  on  eif  lier  side  through  which  the  [K'nUent 
I  may  spoik  without  lieing  seen.     T.  W .  0, 

Oonfisasor  in  early  ecclesiastical  usage 
noted  one  who,  witliout  enduring  actual  mar^ 
t  y  rdom  had  yet  reaolutdy  maiiitalDed  the  iafth 

i  n  the  face  of  torments.  Afterward  it  came  to 

l>e  applied  to  persons  of  eminently  pious  life. 

Tims  the  AnL'lo-Saxou  King  Edward  (1004- 
6ti)  received  tlic  title  from  Pope  Alexander 
III 

In  the  Ronu.sh  Church  a  confessor  is  a 
priest  who  has  ji-jwer  to  hear  sinners  in  the 
s!KTainent  of  piiianc^  and  to  give  them  abso- 
lution. ThcconfesHorsof  the  kings  of  Franco 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  were  constantly 
Jesuits ;  before  Ihcm,  the  DomiDlcana  and 
Cordelieri  ahared  the  olDoe  between  tlMBi. 
They  also  woe  the  oonfeHon  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  but  the  later  euiuerurs  have  cmplovcd 
Jesuits.  T.  W.  (3. 

Oonfirma'-tlon  (strengt^ning),  a  rile  by 
which  baptised  perKons  are  admitted  to  full 
oomrouttfon  \tj  the  impcxdtion  of  hands.  It 
obtains  in  the  Oriental,  the  Roman,  the  Lu- 
theran, the  Anglican,  and  some  of  the  Re- 
formed chr.rrhe.'.  In  the  Roman  Ixxly  it  is 
held  to  Ix;  one  of  the  7  sacraments,  and  in 
its  administration  nncfion  and  the  siijn  of  the 
cross  are  used.  In  the  Anglican,  Uie  re(dpi< 
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enU  arc  required  to  renew  the  baptismal  tow 
mjule  by  their  godfatttern  and  troilmotliers,  who 
»re  tboa  relcMcd  from  tin  ir  n  sponaibility. 
la  both  Uw  foregoing  U  U  oulf  Um  bialiop 
who  parfoffiu  the  ilttt.  In  th«  jjaUwnn  mm 
Reformed  the  peetor  docs  it.  Tiiere  are  not 
a  few  in  other  commnnioDS  who  comirter  the 
riti'  :k  imtiirni  niirl  nppropiiale  ooinpletncnt  to 
tUal  of  iafant  baptism.  T.  W.  C. 

Otm-la'<ol-ai  (Latlnlzation  of  EonK-fu-tse, 
*'  teacher  from  toe  family  of  Konc ;  Kong- 
tee  {•  more  correct),  the  gretkt  Cbiiiefle  8af>:c, 

whoso  real  name  ^vlls  Ts(  hiini;  ni  ;  h.  in  tliL- 
district  of  T.«)W,  in  tlio  feudal  kiugdom  of 
Lu,  iu  Ihc  soiUlitrn  part  of  Shiiiitun;^,  a  prov- 
ince on  the  II. e.  coast  of  China,  Sol  n.c. ;  d. 
in  Lu.  ITS  n  r.  llu  was  of  distinguislied 
birth,  but  lo^iitig  his  fatlier  early,  wu-s  reared 
in  poTerty  and  entered  tiio  service  of  a  noble-  < 
man.  There  he  observed  the  political  confu- 
■foD  due  to  the  strtigglei  of  tliu  great  TaMals 
Mdut  the  centiml  power  and  with  one  an- 
other, and  thos  cum  to  the  determination  to 
etrive  to  icalise  .true  principles  in  the  stale. 
Re  vblted  the  fmpertarcapitnl,  and  from  that  i 
visit,  pcrhap't.  diitcs  his  love  for  the  institu- 
tioti.-i  of  the  Chow  dvuiUMtv.  At  the  age  of 
85  he  souLjht  in  Th>{  a  rcfucrc  from  the  con- 
fusions ill  Lu.  and  on  hia  return  refu>sotl  to 
attach  liiin<i  |f  to  nny  p-irty.  On  tlie  rcKtoru- 
tiuu  of  the  dulto  of  tu,  he  held  several  hiL'h 
offices  during  4  years.  Banished  for  14,  ho 
wandered  in  many  states,  teaching  at  court 
and  among  the  people.  lie  was  finally  recalled 
through  the  influenoe  of  a  pupiL  Hu  greatett 
aerrlce  was  lu  tiie  collectfon  and  editing  of 
Bacrcd  books  (see  Cmx.\,  SAriiF.n  Tk)OK8  of). 
It  Is  doubtful  how  much  lie  himself  innovated. 
His  religiou.<«  po>ititin  i.sthat  of  etliical  naiiir;i!- 
iam  (see  (Ihina,  KKi.tc.ioNs  f>F).  His  i  tliics  is 
based  on  the  princi[il('  of  hiirnmn  v  witli  tiic  or- 
derof  the  universe,  and  he  prciu  ai  s  reverence, 
dncerity,  humility,  frien<llini-ss,  justice,  "the 

Elden  rule. "  weak  points  are  t  o  consider 
llvidual  so  exclusively  In  his  relation  to  the 
atate,and  to  enjoin  toomuchextsmal  formal  oh- 
nrraoce.  The  dominant  position  irf  the  seholar 
in  China  Is  doe  to  Confucius,  and  he  himself  is 
tho  Ideal  sage  of  hh  people.  Honored  at  first 
as  duke,  tlien  o-s  "  the  perfect  .saLTi',"  "the 
king  without  a  throne."  hi-  lias  m.itiy  ti  inplcs, 
and  receives  oiriTin;^'s  and  pravi  rs.'  (S;r  life 
by  J.  Leggc,  London,  tftli  cd.,  la«7,  and 
Inefaturs  under  Crira.)  W.  B.  M. 

Oong*  d'alira  (French.  "  Itsivo  to  choo<«!"), 
the  king's  writ  or  license  to  the  dian  an(l 
chapter  of  a  diocese  to  eJi/nte  a  bishop  in  tlic 
time  of  vacancy  of  tlio  see.  It  is  now  u  mere 
forai. 

Oongregatio  de  auxUils  divlnas  gratisa 

(Latin,  "  cionixreiTation  [or  commission],  c  in 
Cerniui;  the  In  ljjs  of  divine  >jriice"),  tin-  coni- 
miw-sion  uppointeil  by  Pojx'  Clenjent  VIII.  in 
Nov.,  to  (  \iirninc  the  famous  Liberi 

arbitrii  cum  gmtia  donit  .  ,  .  conoordia,  etc, 
of  Mdlhw.  See  Molika. 

Oongregatlon.  In  the  T?(mian  Church.  1. 
A  community  or  or.ier  lu  Id  loiji  ther  by  a  com- 
mon rule  either  with  or  witlmut  vo\v.s.  2.  A 
group  of  monasteries  of  the  same  order  wlUch 


combine  for  the  stricter  enforcement  of  their 
rule.  3.  The  committees  among  the  cardi- 
nals, a.  Of  the  Consistory,  prepares  the  woric 
for  the  Consistory,  chieQy  thai  relatlro  to  sew 
sees,  episcopal  appointments,  new  viden,  etc. 
b.  Of  the  Holy  Office,  the  Inquisllion 
fq.v.),  takes  co>rniainoe  of  heresy,  e.  Of  the 
Index  (q.v. ),  examines  twokti  'and  forliids 
those  obJi'cliiinalUe.  d.  Of  Hiti-s,  H^rures  uni- 
formity m  worship,  attends  to  iN'iililications. 
e.  Of  Immunities,  looks  after  eceiexiiujlical 
jurisdiction,  especially  where  it  conflicts  with 
the  civil.  /.  Of  the  Fabric,  takes  cliarjre  of 
therepairsof  {ho  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  's,  g.  Of 
tho  Council,  interprets  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A.  Of  Bishops  and  Regu- 
lars, settles  dtepulM  between  Usbops  and  their 
clergy,  i.  Of  Discipline,  legulales  the  inter* 
naldu«cip1inc  of  monasteries,  j.  OfthcPropa- 
panda(q.v.).  *.  Of  Indalgenccs,  also  certifies 
relics.  I.  Of  Heads  of  orders,  selects  topics 
for  consideration  by  tlic  Consistory,  m.  Of 
Preliiir.--,  a-ssists  that  of  the  Coum  il.  The 
pope  may  make  up  other  congregations  out  of 
the  standing  ones.  4.  Kishops  appointed  hf 
the  pop«?  to  arrange  for  councils. 

Congregation,  Lords  of  the,  the  title  given 
to  tlic  c!iir(  su)>siTiljers  lu  the  First  Covenant  at 
Edinl)urL:li,  Dec.  l.ViT,  wliich  pledged  them, 
to  defi  nd  the  Reformed  faith  — from  the  re- 
peati  d  rri  urreuce  of  tho  Ml otA  congregation  in 
this  diH  inneut.  For  the  saUM  reason  the  peo- 
ple \v  lio  adhered  to  them  were  called  the  Con- 
gregation. (Cf.  Hetherington,  UUXory  cf  th$ 
CbureA  of  Smtr.iwl.  chap.  il.  [Carter's  ed.. 
New  York,  p.  y.->J,  who  gives  the  text.) 

OongregattoaaUsii  is  a  form  of  clnirch  life 
which  lakes  its  name  from  the  prominenoe 
which  it  gives  to  the  coagrcgations  of  be- 
lievers. It  holds  that  any  load  company  of 
C.iri.««tian  (people  coofBderate  b7  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  by  covenant  with  God,  is  a  Ciiris- 
tian  church  ;  which  through  such  organiza- 
tion enters  a  irr*  lit  Kisterhofwi  of  e(pial  churches 
of  like  faith  and  order.  Every  such  church, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  S|iiril.  icuv- 
erns  itself  according  to  iUi  understuniliuK  of 
,  the  Scriptures  ;  from  its  own  metnln-r.-^  elects 
and  ordains  its  olhoers  ;  by  the  votes  of  those 
memliers  shaix-s  and  aaministers  its  own 
affairs,  and  takes  action,  in  obedience  to 
Christ's  lest  oommand,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

As  a  polity  it  has  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples :  on  the  oiu'  haml.  the  indeiH  iideiice  of 
every  such  local  church  of  all  ouiwiird  i  <ui. 
trol  .save  that  of  iis  <U\  m  Head  ;  and  on  the 
other,  its  ohlicalinn  to  live  in  sisterly  relati<ni9 
j  witli  everv  other,  taking  and  giving  counsel 
and  fricihilv  aid  as  need  requires,  and  work- 
ing with  al[  others  for  tlie  glory  of  Ood  in  the 
redemption  of  men.  Congregationalism  as  a 
system  is  therefon  to  be  conceived  of,  not, 
like  Independemgr,  as  a  drcle  all  ot  whose 
parts  are  tied  to^  and  evolved  from  a  single 
centre  :  but  ntter  M  an  ellipse,  whose  two 
foci,  of  self-completeness  and  e<pial  fellow- 
ship, synum  tricnlly  control  its  development. 
I  Contrretratlonallsm  understands  the  Bible, 
whether  by  precept  or  example,  to  set  forth 

'  but  two  sorts  of  church  olhoers  :  the  first,  in- 
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dtffnently  called  bishops,  or  paston.  or  pres- 
tijjrtvni  or  teachers,  or  Qlidei»~>wlKiae  function 
!•  ttuMt  of  guiding  with  ohardi  uttiority  by 
OOUMel.  and  of  imtrucling ;  tho  leoond.  help- 
ers or  deacons,  who  have  charge  of  the  secu- 
larilics  of  tlio  IxmI y  ruid  the  relief  (if  the  iwor, 
un<l  wlio  aid  llieir  siiperiDrs  in  (luir  work. 

FcllowBhip  betvMx  n  churches — bt^yond  the 
intercliange  of  meiiibt  rs — is  iisually  nianagetl 
throuifh  an  ec<  le}iia?ilic;d  couneil,  composed  of 
delegates  from  churches  of  tlie  vicinafrc,  who 
adviHc  and  asHist  in  the  formation  uf  new 
churches,  in  tho  aettleineiit  aod^diMnisdon  of 
pastors,  and.  In  case  of  traable,  offer  aid  tow- 
ard deliverance. 

Con{;re|;ationa]i8ta  nuUntain  and  defend 
their  i)olily  mainly  for  tlicse  reasotia  :  tliey 
liolti  it  scriptural  {ii  that  it  only  can  loyally 
practice  t'liri-('s  !;i\v  of  discipline  ;  that  the 
Acts  show  how.  (iiider  divinu  guidance,  llie 
early  Christians  establLshed  C»n,L'TLL''a[iriniil 
churches,  and  that  the  Epistles  ordain  and 
contempliite  only  Conpregational  church  ac- 
tion ;  while  theiew  texin  Hceming  to  suggest 
another  system  do  ko  in  appeamnoa  only. 
Tb/Pf  hoid  it  mofepiactiGaUe  than  m  other. 
In  tfiat  in  small  communltlHt  eTangencal  be- 
Iferers  of  differing  proferences  most  easily 
unite  In  ft ;  that,  of  Itself,  il  can  anywhere 
evolve  a  ctiiirfh  liavinjr  an  aullmrized  niiiiis- 
try,  and  llial  it  is  free  to  use  whatever  forms 
lir-t  lietit  its  needs,  while  unex|H>sed,  like 
more  ceutraHz«l  systenjH,  to  grow  weak  in 
discipline  as  it  grows  strong  in  bulk. 

They  reganl  it,  moreover,  as  csoeciall^' 
fitted,  by  congeniality  of  structure  and  work' 
ingt  for'a  republican  form  of  goremment. 

Hannr  Mavmi  Dnsn. 

Oongragalioadiala.  It  la  the  oonvlcllon  of 

many  Congregationalists  that  the  earliest 
Christian  Ix-lievcrs,  in  their  inchoate  ccclcsia.s- 
tical  cxmdilions,  were  more  nearly  in  tin.'  piac- 
t loo  of  the  Conj^reirational,  than  of  any  oiJicr 
polity.  Of  tli(;  lliree  possii)le  methods  of 
church  life  and  administration-  the  democ- 
racy of  CoDgrcgationalism,  the  ari.stocracy  of 
Prraibyterianism,  and  the  momu-chy  of  the 
miMX^Mte,  the  patriarchate,  or  the  papacy — 
thqr  ngard  the  aoipturai  u  maiditg  it  clear, 
dt&Br  %  implication  la  dieir  nooount  of  early 
church  procedures,  or  in  the  way  of  various 
collateral  precepts,  that  the  primitive  disciples 
were,  in  no  honest  sen.sr,  i  irln  r  I'ri  ti  rians, 
Episcoi)alinn8,  or  <'<  <  le.>ia>(i<  ul  laonart  Jiii^ts, 
but  cswntial  ('»)nf:repUii)nali.->ls.  It  was  not 
loni^,  linwever,  before  Ihis  orifrinul  constitu- 
tion nf  iliini.'s  ji;m.se(i  away,  and  that  earlv 
democracy  was  supersede*!  by  a  "  stronger*' 
government.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Con- 
greeatinnalism  whicli  now  ezista  can  trace 
back  its  lineage  scarcely  more  than  SOO  years. 

The  Beformatioa  at  flnt  tamed  men's 
minds  hot  IHtle  toward  the  subject  of  polity. 
And  yet  Luther,  who  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
feeling  no  iidierent  repugnanco  to  a  imjndar 
government,  came  netir  to  tlie  rediweovery,  if 
not  the  reprodiu-tioii,  of  the  priniilive  (\)ni.'Te- 
gatioiial  way.  Hot  he  proved  to  1k'  so  over- 
weightetl  with  a  sense  of  doctrinal  work  nettl- 
ing to  be  done,  that  he  underestimated  the 
importance  of  the  relation  Dt  tJie  lonn  wiUch 


church  life  takes  to  its  purity,  peace,  and 
powth:  and,  reacting  from  the  exceasiva 
liceqae  of  tlm  Anabaptists,  the  dreamManoes 

in  which  he  was  placed  seemed  prorldentlally 
to  Invite  blm  toward  a  polity  in  which  princes 

shoulil  lead  rmd  the  ]H'oplc  follow  ;  so,  t)mt, 
while  interpreting  the  Word  its  teaeliiiig  llii.t 
under  Christ  all  churcli  jwwer  inlieres  in  tho 
congregations  of  believers,  lie  driftoii  into  an 
organi/jition  of  stiperinlendents  and  consLs- 
tonesL  which  graduallr  became  fatally  mixed 
up  wtthtlieitate.  GalTin,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  nerer  a  aian  of  the  people.  He  had  an 
appetenoa  for  authority,  ana  when  suddenly' 
calud  upon  to  orgaaixe  both  civil  and  ecdeaU 
oatlcal  goremment  in  Genera,  he  made  so 
concealment  of  his  preference  for  aristocracy 
]  as  a  Ix-tter  form  of  rule  iKith  for  church  and 
I  state  than  a  <lem<ieraoy,  and  moulded  his  nr- 
I  rantretiieiits  ueeordingly.  Thus,  since  that 
partial  rea<ljiisl ment  of  reli.L'ioiis  alTairs  in 
England  under  Henry  Vlll.,  which  it  is  com- 
mon to  call  the  English  Reformation,  had 
taken  no  step  backward  toward  the  original 
republicanism  of  the  dmn  h,  tthaiq)encd  that, 
to  the  mind  of  the  entire  Protestant  Christian 
world  of  the  10th  oentuiy,  the  church  waa  left 
subordinate  to  the  state.  The  prevalent  un* 
godliness  drove  godl^men  to  feel  that  further 
I  reform  Wii>^  iiupi  ral've,  and  Carl w  ritrlir.  Tra- 
vers.  Udal,  and  nthers  labored  in  Entrlaiid  dili- 
cently  to  intriMluee  Pre-liyttfrianism — which, 
in  their  exile  under  "  JJloody  Mary,''  they  hiid 
learned  to  love  at  Geru  a — i\s  sore  to  [iroinotc 
such  reform.  But  they  waited  for  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  civil  govcn'iment,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  tho  impos.'^iblc  task  of 
moving  the  queen  and  tho  court  had  been  ac- 
complished ;  while  their  plan  would  hvn  left 
all,  could  thdr  desired  reform  have  beqn 
gained,  still  at  the  njcrcy  of  tho  same  civil 
control  ;  and  their  theory  of  the  church,  as 
properly  including  the  entire  bupti/ed  jtopida- 
tion  of  the  land,  whctsc  life  was  to  be  raisul 
I  lo  the  level  of  tlie  gosjvl  by  a  chiin  li  diseiplino 
which  usnally  proved  apractieal  imiMjs.sibility, 
added  the  la.st  fatal  Inemcieni  y. 

In  those  days  of  disqniettidc  and  incertitude 
God,  "  who  worketh  all  thingsnfter  tlM coun- 
sel of  hia  will"  raised  up— in  ttio  perMaof 
Hobeit  Brovme.  a  atudeat  of  Ootpua  Chiistl 
Colle^,  CaaibridgB^-oBB  who  should  07 
i  mightily  !n  the  wilderness,  and  do  his  en- 
•  dinvor  to  ni.ike  these  crooked  and  tangled 
jwilhs  Htraiudit.  Whatever  Jiiay  or  may  !iot 
liuve  Ih'c!)  ttiie  of  liiiii  in  tliose  later  ycHTS 
]  when  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  impaired, 
as  tlie  con.sequence  of,  or  in  sympathy  with, 
his  8hatt4'red  bodily  heaitti,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that,  at  this  time,  he  was  pro- 
foundly and  evangeUcally.in  earnest  In  the 
things  of  religion.  In  hia  own  toudilng  lan- 
guage : 

ho  had  no  rr»t  whut  hp  iiiicht  fto  for  thn  nuno  and 
kiiiKdcni  of  (iul  :  hr  o'.-.fu  '  omiilaiiu  d  uf  theM>  cvUI 
I  <lnic«,  aixl  with  nmtiie  ((.iini  toufiai  wbcrc  to  find  Um 
riehieoue  wbMi  jcloriftid  God,  with  vhom  Iw 
liv<>.  Rtid  rejoice  toectbcr  that  thqr  pnt  vmj  abomi- 
nritlDim. 

Hearing  that  there  were  Ixdievers  in  Nor- 
folk who  were  "  verie  forward"  in  the  ways 
of  the  Logrd,  he  tliougbt  it  his  dutj  to  leaVa* 
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OHnbrldce,  ^rlMi«  om  of  the  churchw 

pressings  him  to  receive  nnlination  from  the 
uishop,  and  occupy  its  pulpit,  and  "  take  his 
Toiatji!  to  lliPTn. "  Ho  Bocorfiingly  wint  to 
Nor'.vinh.  whrro,  after  Bome  monthH  of  prayer 
and  meditation  over  Gixi's  Wonl,  he  reiiclie<l 
at  last  tlio  conviction  tJiat  tin;  only  ■wuy  to 
Xinlic  tlid  knot  of  dillunilty  wuh  to  cut  it  ;  and 
that,  without  waiting  any  longler  for  jirinco 
or  people,  thp>' who  desin?d  to  walk  with  Ood 
should  withdraw  themsclTea  from  all  who 
walk  disonlerly,  and  come  OlH and  be  sepanite 
inm  the  world,  touudUa^  ao  mielean  thing, 
bat  joining  tlMUwhrea  Into  local  eomiwnies. 
each  one  of  which,  if  rightly  confederate  of 
tnie  bellevert,  would  be  a  true  cliurch  of 
Christ,  competent  to  all  churclily  doty  ami 
privilei^e.  This  lie  did,  iiiid,  wiicu  pi'rse<  iited, 
with  Ins  little  cDiiip  iny  he  lle<l  to  Middi  11k 
in  Zealand.  Tliere  he  "published  .several  works 
wlting  forth  In  detail  the  nvstern  wliiili  lie 
elaborated  from  the  Scripturci  ;  nut  at  tirsl  ap- 
pearing to  see  that  he  had  redistcovered.  and 
WM  endMToring  to  reduce  to  piaotioe  the 
ovigiiial  CoikgrMntloinalifiii,  with  a  differeDoe 
wmoh  yel  waa  hxdljr  >  dlfoeiicc.  Democ- 
raej  was  not  an  Idea  titen  enrrent,  and  poor 
Browne  was  no  demwnt.  Ho  taught  tliat  all 
church  power  rosldeain  Christ,  but  that  Christ 
rei^U  ids  will  to,  mid  executes  it  by,  eiiejj  of 
his  faithful  om  his  vice!j;er('iits — so  tli.it.  in 
point  of  praetieal  workinL',  liis  invisilik-  iibso- 
lute  monarchy  of  Christ  beutnie  indintinguiiih-- 
able  from  a  visible  pure  democracy  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  people  governed.  Christ  knew,  and 
they  knew,  that  it  was  Chrkt  ffOTeming 
tlirough  tliem ;  while  to  the  world  It  aeemed 
onlj  M  the  people  bearing  rale.  All  rerted 
on  a  mutual  covenant  with  each  other  and 
with  their  ri-ten  Lord.  Their  simple  office- 
bearers — pastnps  tir  elders,  mid  deacons  tin  y 
chose  and  f>nlaiiie<l  from  ainon.g  thenisrlvi  s. 
The  seals  of  all  were  liaptisin  and  the  J^ord's 
Supper.  Since  it  was  their  duty  each  to  Ik?- 
come  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is. 
and  to  help  each  other  to  become  perfect  as 
He  is,  it  was  agreed  that  frequent  meetings 
should  be  had  in  wliich  each  should  criticise 
all,  to  correct  erroni  reform  abuiea,  and  by 
friendlj  attritioa  pduh  each  other  untU  every 
one  become,  before  God  and  mam, "  one  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite."  The yatep  nm iclf- 
con-sistent,  wcfl-rounded,  and  complcfc.  It 
even  anticipatetl  the  time  when  the  little  one 
should  Ix'come  a  thousand,  and — a  j^oiiit  in 
which  Brownei.sni  has  uUvay-i  sniTcn  d  injiis- 
tioe  from  the  ignomneeof  those  who  have  un- 
dMaken  to  de*4eril>o  it— it  provided  for  synods 
or  councils,  "for  redresse  and  deciding  of 
matters  which  cannot  wel  be  otherwise  taken 
▼p ;"  or  "  when  the  wvricer  churahca  leeke 
hdpe  of  the  rtitmgiei'." 

Could  this  system  have  had  a  fair  chance  in 
Its  beginning  by  falling  Into  the  hands  of  de- 
vout men  of  dclicjUe  spiritual  sensibilities!  and 
a  considerable  intellectual  culture,  it  might 
more  have  modified  the  erclcslaslieal  history 
of  the  last  aw  years.  Btit  It  reijuired  some 
degree  of  refinement  as  well  as  of  gwilinewi. 
for  its  pniper  development.  To  put  a  scon; 
or  two  of  illiterate  enthusiasts  picked  up  from 
the  humbleit  waika  of  life,  utterly  without 


experience  hi  aJUSn,  and  bona  Into  namnr 
prejudices  from  which  they  had  gained  no  de- 
liverance by  education,  to  the  development  of 

the  untrieii  working  of  a  polity  niakniir  f-urh 
denian(Ls  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  was  liko 
askiiiir  11  liliuiksudth  witli  his  horny  hand.s  to 
reirulate  a  <lironometer.  or  like  <lrafting  a 
eiiiiininn  sailor  frnin  the  forecjistle  into  the 
captain's  cabin  with  comiMiss  and  sextant  to 
naviirate  the  ship. 

Almo<4t  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  ita  in> 
hospitable  and  insalubrious  cnvironuient,  tUt 
experiment  teUed,  the  little  chuteh  went  to 
piecea,  and  Browne,  never  Umaelf  agida, 
dropped  back  through  the  favoring  hand  of  a 
noble  relative  into  an  obscure  parish,  where 
his  life  was  obscurely  endi  d.  liut  his  books, 
despite;  the  elTorts  of  both  church  and  stale  to 

have  thi-ni  burned,  managed  hen  and  than 

to  live  and  fnu  fify. 

And  it  was  but  a  little  while  before  liarrowe 
and  Greenwood,  whose  zeal  toward  church 
reform  had  prooarcd  tliem  free  lodgings  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  were  wriUng  there  on  scraps  of 
paper  which,  by  the  friendly  handa  of  ooc»* 
sioual  visitants,  they  annwcled  over  to  an  un- 
licensed printing-house  InTmrdrecht.  tracts  in 
which  they  arffueil  strenuously  for  Hrowne'a 
system,  sluirn  of  what  seenietl  to  them  its  dis* 
astrous  feature.  From  thrir  ]i<iiut  of  view, 
the  fact  that  Ids  church  had  In-en  ruled  by  tho 
iu'niiraiil  bn  lhri  n.  had  shipwreekeil  it.  I  hey 
therefore  proposed  to  borrow  from  the  nascent 
l*resbyterianismof  Cartwriglit  and  his  friends 
its  idea  of  the  eldership,  which  they  engrafted 
upon  their  Congregationalism  by 'the  Inreni- 
oua  expedient  of  requiring  the  brethren  of  the 
diarefa  lltst  f  redy  to  eleet  the  eldem  whom 
they  were  afterward  to  obey  in  the  L<ord.  Bf 
this  iiappy  hybridization  it  tx-curred  to  them 
that  all  the  CongreirHtieinal  eleineiils  of  value 
found  in  Urowue's  system  could  Ik-  retuinetl, 
and  the  tremendous  risk  of  its  practical  de- 
mocracy lie  avoidcil  by  resting  the  government 
of  the  chnrcli  in  the  hands  only  of  its  ablest 
and  wisest  men.  Un  that  basis  a  church  was 
formed  in  London  which,  after  some  years' 
experience  by  most  of  ita  members  in  prison, 
migrated  to  Amsterdam.  wh«re  It  became 
known  as  "  the  exiled  Knglishchnreh,"  under 
Aands  Johnson,  ])astor,  and  Henry  Ains- 
worth,  teacher. 

The  event  provcti  that  iin|>erfectly  sanctified 
luiniari  nature  was  much  the  aauie  in  Anister- 
daiii  its  in  J^liddcllierg,  and  that  llie  new  plan 
of  L'aviTiiiim;  a  eliurcli  In  i  Idi  rs  liail  its  dilli- 
culties  in  the  minds  of  some  members  who 
understootl  that  the  supremacy  of  their  votes 
had  lirst  raised  those  elders  to  power.  More- 
over, meet  of  the  various  incapacities  which 
had  Interfered  with  the  pro^eriqr  of  Browne** 
church  thrttat  themselves  Into  BMlee  in  that  of 
Johnson,  and  the  repeated  endeavors  of  the 
body  to  make  imiuisition  over  itself,  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  reinjiiniiiL'^  iinjK'rfec- 
tions,  ende<l  more  in  mutual  ri  criimnalion 
than  in  a  loftier  lift-.  It  gradually  made  itself 
obvious  that,  whati'ver  the  re^iittaive  merits 
of  Conprepationalism  and  i^resbylerianism 
when  sejmrate,  the  two  syst<  rns  are  ill  fitted 
to  work  happilv  together  at  the  same  time  in 
Uut  ■una  church.   HanAw  Johoaaa  and  Aina* 
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irorth  drifted  apart ;  the  former  leading  the 
aaajorltj  of  tho  ^niMli  aftar  lilm  toward  a 
Prwivterteiitnn  whtdi  was  kchul  In  erery- 
tblnc  Dut  name  ;  the  latter  drawing  the  mi- 
nomj  toward  u  view  of  the  church  constitution 
wliicli  ri'ducid  tin  I'lesbvtcrianism  of  tlie 
mixiiire,  wliich  amis  kiiDwii  us  Barmwism  iti 

'  distinction  from  Bmwnism,  tu  it>  Tniiiinuim. 

.  When  John  Huhitijjou  and  his  company 
from  the  North  of  England  came  upon  the 
scene,  in  10U8.  they  ranged  themselves  upon 
the  more  practically  demoontic  of  the  two 
sides,  although  RoUaaon  was  caiefnl  to  ox- 

eitn  that  he  did  not  look  upott  domocracy  as 
log  really  a  fit  ffomnmont  for  church  or 
state,  as  Auflwortn  had  already  said  to  Mr. 
Bernard : 

for  popnlar  ([ovvrtiment  (utiicli  Mr.  Bern,  would 


wMMt  n  Iv :)  wc  hold  it  not,  «•  apanm  It  aot ;  f«r 

fr  the  nralUtude  fcovem,  then  who  •hube  goTeraod. 

And  when,  in  the  minority  of  Robin- 

son's company,  under  ilie  leadership  of  Elder 
Brewster,  Mettled  tho  Old  Colony,  tho  number 
of  Congregational  churches  in  the  world  which 
can  now  De  identified  was  very  small— not 
more  than  6  or  0.  Jobnaoo  had  died  in  1618, 
and  the  fragment  of  his  congregation  which 
had  followed  him  to  Emdcn  and  then  hack  to 
Amsterdam,  seems  to  have  disapjxared  as  an 
organ i/iit ion.  Aiiisworth's company  reinuitu  il 
at  Am>t<  niiitn  :  tlu;  majoritv  of  ){oliin.son'8 
company  wrrr  t:nr\  in!;  a  liltlo  longer  nt  Ley- 
den  under  liim,  and  there  scem-s  to  have  l>cin 
a  remnant  of  the  original  London  cliurch  ntill 
abiding  in  tiiat  city,  besides  the  comimny  trath- 
cred,  in  1616,  bgr  Henry  Jacob  in  .Soutliwark. 
PoasibiT  then  won  feeble  little  churches  in 
Morwicii  and  Chatham.  But  by  the  iMxest 
estimate  the  CoonegatioiMUstB  of  thtt  date 
were  but  a  feeble  Tolk. 

In  tlii.s  country  their  growtli  for  a  long  time 
kept  with  that  ot  tin;  iHipulation.  It  is 
uotnriotis  (hat  wlien  the  ^lahsjiclni.st  tt.-,  CoKmy 
was  setlicii,  10  years  after  Plymouil*.  iia  jrcxnl 
people  had  no  idea  of  heoominfi  t  un^ircpition- 
alisls.  They  were  Puritans,  but  not  tn-para- 
tlsts,  and  tlicy  had  a  very  distinct  prejudice 
acainst  tho  Plymouth  men.  They  left  the 
£lglish  Cbamiel  with  a  vague  notion  that 
somehow  they  were  going  to  reproduce  tho 
Chimdi  of  Ena^and  here.  In  that  pnrified  and 
healillc  stAtc  for  which  they  had  long  been 
contending  at  home  in  vain. '  But  when  they 
came  on  sliore  lliey  vt  re  (  nnfronted  with  tlio 
facts  tlint  tliey  liac^  no  i  Imrcli,  and  no  bisliop 
to  nriiuiL:!'  jiropcrly  tlmt  they  should  Jiavo  one, 
to  onlain  its  pastor,  and  generally  to  blens  llie 
movement.  So  that  precisely  that  happened 
to  them  which  John  Robinson  liod  foreseen 
and  predicted  when  he  had  said  to  his  own 
departing  oonqjiaiiiy :  "  there  will  be  no  diiler- 
once  lietweett  the  unconformable  {i.e.,  the 
merely  Nonconformist  Puritan]  Miniiiters  and 
you,  when  they  come  to  the  practise  of  the 
bniinanc*  s  out  of  the  Kingdome."  To  have 
a  church  it  was  neccwary  for  llie  Mattapun 
and  8alem  and  81iawmiit  men  to  mak('  one 
for  themselves,  wl>icl>.  with  some  help  be- 
sought by  themselves  from  the  Plymoiitli  m<  n, 
they  did.  And  so  they,  too,  had  a  Congrc- 
nuanal  church,  aud  diiiNMSi  Mid  bccmne 
Ooqgngntl 


When  Mr.  Cotton  came  over,  and  when  be 
and  Richard  Mather  and  tho  other  great  lights 
invest igated  the  snMeet  and  wrofe  upon  it, 
they  came  out  Just  wnere  it  might  safely  havo 
iKtii  predictitl  that  they  would  come  out. 
Some  kind  of  Congregntionidism  ni'c(s>urily 
they  must  agree  upon,  but  with  the  tremen- 
iloiis  home  pre^-snri'  against  popular  ri,<Thta, 
and  with  the  sharp  eyes  of  king  and  court  and 
hierarchy  upon  them,  it  must  be  that  kind 
which  had  least  of  democracy  entering  into  it. 
So  it  came  about  that— with  the  exoeptton  of 
some  mildnew  in  the  insignificant  and  dS' 
spised  Plymooth  Colony— the  Congregational* 
ism  of  New  England  was  bandicuppcd  in  the 
outset  by  so  large  an  infusion  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  as  sadly  to  interfere  with  its  faithful  nnd 
KucccNsful  working.  It  woiihi  iudt  iMl  luMiiMi- 
cvilt  for  a  Conffregatioiialist  of  to-day  to  bo 
present  in  spirit,  as,  by  the  earefid  study  of  a 
good  many  docunK  nis,  some  printetl,  but  moro 
unprinte<l,  he  may  fairly  manage  to  be,  in  an 
assembly  of  a  church  of  that  day  when  en- 
gaged in  the  transaction  of  Important  busi- 
ness, without  a  considerable  shoA  to  hia  sense 
of  fairness,  and  no  little  wondenmi^  as  lo 
what  manner  of  polity  it  might  be  which  was 
undergoing  ndmmistration.  Suppose  him  to 
try  the  First  Church  of  Boston  on  k-cture-day, 
ThunMlay,  March  Vt-iTi,  l(W7-!i8,  where  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson  i.s  unde  r  examination  Ixfure 
the  churc  h  for  divers  heretical  o|)inions.  'l  liu 
meml)ers  arc  there  in  full  force,  with  Pastor 
Wilson,  Teacher  Cotton,  the  ruling  elders, 
and  0  or  7  ministers  of  neighboring  dnurdies. 
Mr.  Shepard,  of  tho  church  in  CimbrUlge, 
maltcsthiBcharaea.  Therewaaaloofdlsm^ 
skm  whether  am.  Hnidrinaon  denied  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  She  thinks  the  human 
spirit  is  immortal,  but  wants  it  proved  tliat 
the  soul  is.  After  some  disru-ision  Elder  Lev- 
erett  chilled  upon  the  church  to  say  v  iR  llier 
they  were  satisfied  with  what  the  acctisi  il  -aiil 
on  that  point.  Whereupon  Sergeant  Sa\age, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  son  in-law,  suggested  that 
he  thought  there  was  too  much  baste,  and  the 
churrh  ought  to  have  time  to  think  of  it. 
But  the  pastor  and  the  governor  Ihotight 
enough  bad  been  said  to  warrant  a  dedsran. 
Pastor  Wilson  Uaadly  remarked  that  "ha 
looked  upon  her  opinion  to  he  dangerous  and 
damnable,  and  to  no  no  less  than  Sadduclsme 
and  Atheism,  and  therefore  to  lie  dete.'-ted." 
Mr.  I)avtn]iort,  then  in  lioston  on  his  wuv  to 
>i<w  Hav(n.  declared  that  her  opinions 
'"  shake  the  %  er y  fimiuiiifion  of  our  faith,  and 
tend  to  the  oveitlirow  of  all  religion."  The 
pastor  called  for  a  decision.  Then  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  son,  who  was  a  memlitr  of  tho 
chunh,  wanted  to  know  by  wliut  rule  he 
slioukl  act.  Tiie  pastor  told  him  "he  had 
better  think  whether  Qod  would  confess  htan 
in  heaven  if  he  denied  to  confess  the  trath 
licfore  men,  even  though  against  his  own 
mother  "  Soii-in  Lnv  Bavagc  ventured  also 
lo  intimate  th.-il  lie  did  not  see  any  rule  which 
would  ju.siify  the  church  in  procit'din^  at  lids 
stage,  whereat  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Svnunes,  of 
t  harlestown,  expressed  the  fear  "■  that  if,  by 
any  means,  this  shovdd  l)e  carried  over  into 
England,  that  in  New  England,  aud  in  such  a 
congregation"  such  thinffi  took  pbux^  U 
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wmld  be  **  one  of  the  gwtert  of  dliluinon  to 

Jeflua  Christ  and  of  reproach  to- then  chnzchM 
that  hatli  bin  done  since  we  came  hither." 

It  vftiH  th  'n  pro]>o«e(l  that  all  tlia<«e  who  dis- 
sented from  tlie  opinion  of  the  majorilv  of  tlio 
church  should  be  put  iimlcr  miniLmiti  >ii.  atul 
80  deprived  of  the  pDwcr  to  vtitc,  to  wliifh 
Pa-stor  Wilson  rt  plii  d  :  "  I  tliitik  you  sfH-uk 
rery  well  ;  it  is  very  meet. "  Thin  acconlingly 
done,  and  (hen,  the  churcii  usMnting  br 
■ilenoe.  the  chief  culprit  was  alaoadmonimed. 
▲  week  later  the  tral  wm  reemiied.  Mrs. 
HutehiiHoii  avowed  repentance.  "She  had 

aioken  wndruiedly  ana  rashlv.  The  not  of 
I  was  thf  hight  and  prid*'  of  her  spirit.  She 
was  heartily  sorry  she  had  sii>rht*d  the  minis- 
ters."  Bui  .Mr.  Shepar.l  wius  "  utmtistied  if 
hf-r  repenliince  wcri'  true."  So  was  Mr.  Kliot. 
Mr.  .Syniiin's  was  fjla-i  to  see  any  huinili.iiiiin 
in  her  ;  but  Mr.  Peters  "  did  thiiik  she  would 
have  humbled  herself  more."  Doputv  gov- 
eraor  Dudley  was  "  verj  much  afraid  her  ro- 

ESDlaooe  would  do  more  hurt  than  her  errors 
er  repentknoB  was  in  a  paper  which  he  didn't 
know  who  drew  up  ;  it  certainly  w^asn't  In  her 
conntenancc."  >ir.  Shopard  returned  to  the 
subject  wpiarply  to  say  :  "  you  have  not  only 
to  dealis  with  a  womun  this  day  that  houkis 
diverge  crrrtiiiniK  opitiioiis,  but  with  mic  that 
never  h.iii  anv  trcw  frrare  in  her  liart  :  yea, 
this  day,  .she  fiath  .shewed  lierscifi'  to  Ik'  a  Jio- 
toriouH  Imposler  :  it  is  a  Trioke  of  as  notori- 
ous Subtiltioa-scver  was  held  in  the  Church." 
All  who  spoke  thought  she  ought  to  be  cast 
out.  nntil  some  one  inquired  "  how  they  eoutd 
cast  out  a  penitent,  nooe  the  Scripture  dc- 
dareth  that  he  who  conftioth  nod  fonaketh 
hb  sin  shall  have  mercy,  and  we  are  to  bear  , 
with  pjitlenoo  the  rontrarj'-minded  ?"  To' 
whom  Mr.  Cotton  tersely  explainerl  that  that 
applied  to  trut-  jvnitcneo,  nn  l  the  "  eantrary- 
minded"  refern^i  lo  were  those  who  wer(^ 
withiiit.  Those  who  were  on  the  other  side 
still  h.'in;;  under  admonition,  the  ehurfh  unun' 
imotuli/  sanctioned  the  proposiiion  of  expul- 
sion, whereupon  Pastor  Wilson,  in  the  name 
of  the  church,  delivered  (he  poor  woman  to 
8at«D,  and  in  the  name  of  Jeans  Christ  com- 
mtaded  her  as  a  leper  to  witbdnw  lieiaelf  out 
of  the  congregation,  as  one  who  may  now 
have  no  part  in  them  or  benefit  by  them. 

Of  course  it  is  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  In 
every  respect,  thow?  were  nidt  r  and  harder 
times  than  these  in  which  we  live  ;  but.  with 
all  due  allowance,  it  is  nearly  im|w>*siblc  to 
re<*o'.;iiiz(;  in  such  a  scene  the  lineaments  of  a 
fair  and  houomble  government  by  the  |>eoplc, 
acting  under  the  wni^n  onlers  of  a  tkxi  of 
infinite  justice  and  a  Saviour  of  intinite 
mercy. 

Such  •  phase  of  Conj^regatlonalism  m  this 
coold  not  bu  permanently  satlsflaetorf  to  an 

tatellii^cnt  people  who  were  on  their  way  to 
he  a  frc!"  people.    Yet  it  wa.s  not  until  the  | 
days  of  John  Wise  and  Nathaniel  Emmons ; 
not  until  well  into  the  pn-sent  century  ;  not  ! 
until  the  aspects  and  intiuences  of  ejvil  pov-  I 
ernmcnt  favored  such  a  transfer  ;  that  the  (rin-  ' 
eral  .system  of  the  fathers  wa.s  clarified  and  j 
oner^xed  by  purj^ing  out  the  last  vestitre  of  | 
that  Preabrtenanism  which  had  so  long  l)een 
•  cone  to  it,  and  its  developoient  into  a  Ooo> ' 


t 

gregationdim  wUcb  k  *  Mtf-«eiisfatent,  ho* 

mogeneons,  and  satisfactory  democratic  politr, 
fiUmg  exactly  the  rights  of  man  and  tikti 
commands  of  God. 

Before  A.n.  1800  Congregationalism  was 
scarcely  known  out  of  New  £ngland,  un(i  the 
first  peneration  of  the  19th  century  had  nearlv 
pone  by  In  fore  New  F^.ii^dand  Congre,i:alioiial- 
ists  emigrating  to  the  interior  and  the  West 
became  aware  ttat  Presbytcrianism  is  not  tho 
same  church  government  under  another  name, 
and  began  to  inquire  why  those  simple  and 
aeriptaiml  met  hods  which  worked  so  well  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Byram  river  should  not 
also  prove  pos-sible,  practical,  and  bcneticcnt 
'  on  its  western  side.    In  lHi"»3,  by  the  uhniRa- 
i  tion  of  what  hod  been  since  1801  on  both  sides 
i  a  well  inlende<l  "  Plan  of   Union"  between 
I*rc.sliyt('rians    an(i    ronprctriiiionalists,  but 
I  whose  working  had  not  Kutistietl  the  latter,  the 
j  Congregationalisls  first  steadily  began  to  grow 
I  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  fand.   The  Urst 
re.-il  at  u  mpts  at  accurate  denominational  staUs* 
tics  date  back  only  to  164B,  although  a  vague 
endeavor  had  been  made  BSyeafsnflim.  A 
oomporatlve  glance  at  the  ntama  of  ft  fisw 
years  may  be  Instructive : 

GhardMs.      VmlMia.  Malslsfa. 

in»   .  .      ....  (41  clinrclMia VMaat) 

IWA  1,471  l(i,VJW....  1.413 

im  ....!,(«:  irr,«'«8....  i,oii 

(No  n-tiimf  for  181!).) 

IHSO  2.sn  SiSO.Us!...  2,5« 

IHBI)  &«,«»....  8,aTH 

isn)  3,074   3te,UW....  8,.VB 

iseo  ....4.sm  4:3,oas....  4,m 

It  is  usual  for  the  CongKgfttkmal  ndnistns 
of  a  nel^borfaood  to  be  united  in  a  ministerial 

as.sociation  which  meets  two  or  three  times  a 
year  for  purposes  of  better  acquaintance,  spir- 
itual intercourse,  and  prufessional  improve- 
ment. It  lias  l)eeonie  the  pmetiee  for  Ktiidi-nts 
desiring  iM!r>idui  iiiiii  tn  the  ministry  to  si-ek, 
and.  if  all  be  well,  to  receive  from  such  a.s»o- 
ciations  a  certificate  of  approval,  which  be- 
comes a  sufQcicnt  .commendation  to  the 
churches.  Lately  it  has  also  become  common 
for  momberahip  in  some  such  body,  as  involv> 
ing  the  good-will  and  oonlidenoB  of  his  neigh* 
bors,  to  l>p  recognized  as  orderly  proof  of  good 
standing  in  the  Congregational  ministry. 

These  district  associations  are  atflliated  in 
delegateil  state  a.s«ociatioiis  which  meet  onco 
a  year.  Thiu  hurchosare  also  joined  in  eonfcr- 
enees,  much  as  the  ministers  are  in  these  asso- 
ciations. 

The  Triennial  National  Council,  composed 
of  ciirefully-proportioncd  delegations  from  all 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  land,  was 
formed  at  Oberltn  In  1871,  and  has  met  at 
Xew  Haven  in  1874^  Detroit  in  1877,  St.  Louis 
in  1880.  Cnncord,  K.  H.,  in  1888.  Chicago  in 
18SB.  and  Worcester.  Mass.,  in  1H89. 

There  are  7  benevolent  .societies  through 
which  the  C'ongregationalistH  of  the  United 
States  work  together  for  the  advaiicenn  iit  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cfod,  while,  at  the  witne  time, 
they  co  ojK-rate  largely  with  Christians  of 
other  politics  through  Bit^,  tract,  Sunday- 
school,  seamen's  friend,  temperance,  moral 
reform,  and  kindred  organizations. 
Thewuo:  1.  The  American  Board  of  Com- 
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miMiorxTA  for  Foreign  MissionB,  eatabliabcii 
Id  1810,  which  hu8  22  missioriH,  1050  stationfl 
ud  out  stations,  472  missioniiri(»  and  aseist- 
aat  miasionarieM,  Si:!.')  iKitive  UborefS,  886 
churches,  with  about  :n.O00  inemlMH*  126 

ah  schools  and  seaunariM  for  voanf  men 
I  women,  wftii  ofcr  TOCO  atoaeats.  and  a 
total  of  near  48,000  children  and  youth  vho 
are  under  Christian  instruction.  The  annual 
reccipto  are  about  $400,000  tn  dooatioM  and 
Dearly  $150,000  in  legacies. 

2.  Tho  Ann'ricnn  Home  ilUaionnry  Society, 
ori;nni7.('<l  in  1826.    It  ho-s  aided  tn  rstablish 

churehps,  nearly  liiUf  of  which  have 
come  to  Rclf-support.  It  has  colkclcd  and 
disbursed  in  cash  over  12  millions  of  dollars, 
and  supplied  needr  pastors  and  their  famiiicH 
with  nearly  3  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
dotbin:;.  imolcs,  and  other  voluaUm.  Its  aa- 
Boal  reti  ipu  are  about  $500,000  in  caah  and 
nearly  |170,(K)0  in  supplies. 

3.  The  .\rn('rican  Missionary  Association, 
orcanizeti  in  is  10.  was  originally  especially  to 
ain  tlio  sliivf,  und  sinc^  eniancipiition  it  has 
BoiiL'ht  t(i  ]iri-pari>  the  colored  jK  upIr'  for  the 
di.sf  harijf'  of  their  duties  as  citizens  and  t  'hris- 
linns,  not  forgetting  the  Indians  and  the 
Chinese.  It  ha.s  tKH>n  instrumental  in  cstnb- 
lishin;;  136  churchcit  and  58  colleges  and 
8cbooU,Jiaviiis  under  iastnicUon  nearly  12,000 
pupils.  It  aamnatet  fhtt  fhMe  are  move  than 
200,000  sdiolan  toiifl^t  hj  OuMe  w&om  it  has 
trained. 

4.  The  American  College  and  Education 
Society,  organized  in  1810  us  tlie  *'  American 
Education  S(X-iety. "  Its  object  is  to  aid  col- 
leges when  in  tlicir  formative  .stage,  und  to 
assist  pious  younir  incn  to  (il)taiu  an  education 
lor  the  Christian  uiini.stry.  It  has  aided  about 
70110  young  men  into  the  pulpit.  It  hod  last 
jearoD  its  list  280.  It  has  done  what  it  could 
also  to  aid  28  ooU^iea  and  seminaries  toward 

8.  Tlie  Amerloan  Congregational  Union, 
whose  object  la  to  assist  in  the  erection  of 
churches  and  parsonages.  Its  total  resources 
for  ehiiicli-liiiilthng  lust  year  wesa  flSI^SOft,,* 

94  ;  for  parsouaiics,  ^26'r>M.26. 

8.  Tli(^  C'oni;rcf:ational  Siuuiay-scliool  and 
Publishing  Society.  During  1H8H  il  aided  in 
the  organization  of  497  Sunday-st-hoois,  and 
made  ,?.'i>*2  grants  of  Sundav-flchool  literature. 
Its  loial  rrt  cipls  were  $46.^.5tj. 

7.  The  New  West  Education  Commiiaion, 
whose  obieot  is  to  promote  CiiriBiian  dvilita* 
tinn  in  Utah  and  adjacent  states  and  tanl- 
torles.   It  maintains  80  schools,  with  more 

than  twice  tiiat  numlxT  of  tcaohcrs,  in  wliii  li 
arc  nearly  SViOO  pupil.s,  nearly  one  tliird  of  j 
whom  are  Mormnn.s,  and  as  many  more  apos-  \ 
tates  from  the  ilornion  fuith.  ft  luus  also  24 
Subday-schools  including  nearly 'JtM hi  pupils. 
Its  total  income  for  the  last  year  was  $65,- 
761.80. 

Congr^tionalists  in  the  United  States  have 
also  7  theological  seminaries  for  the  training 
of  ministm, Intended  especially  for  those  wlio 
have  already  taken  n  college  degree,  yet  ex- 
ceptionally admftling  others.  These  are  An- 
dover.  opcne<i  for  aerrioe  in  1808  ;  Hangor, 
whii  li  li<  LTan  iis  work  In  1816  ;  Yale,  which 
graduated  its  tirst  cla«  in  1425;  Hartford 


(fornurly  £aat  Windsor),  founded  in  1834; 
Olxrlin,  which  rei-eivtHl  sludenlH  in  1838; 
Chicago,  which  conimence<l  its  lalwrs  in  lb58, 
and  the  Pacillc  (at  Oakland,  Cai.),  where  in* 
struction  l>egan  in  I860.  For  the  la&t  10  yean 
these  7  seminaries  in  all  loeettier  liave  aver* 
aged,  addine  a  wholo  one  lor  »  ftaetion,  48 
professors,  21  instructors  or  lectorera,  10  resi- 
dent licentiates,  18  in  their  advanced  or  gradu< 
atecla.<ses,  89  seniors.  0")  luiildlrrs,  104  juniors, 
52  in  Kpi-cial  courses  ■  an  ;!\  i-raL'f  tnlnl  of  68 
instructors  and  ;il>s  stvidcuts.  li  hhmili]  l)c 
adilcil  iliat  the  lust  reixirt(  d  year  is  noticeably 
al)iivi  iluRC  averages,  reporting  74  instructors, 
with  4iK)  undergraduate  students,  of  whom  88 
were  seniors,  118  middlen,  188  JoniofB,  and 
153  specials. 

It  is  a  diecring  fact  with  which  to  conclude 
our  rlew  of  American  Conp^ntionaJialak  tliat 
their  lateat  statisttoa  show  for  llie  last  6  yean 
a  net  annual  gain  of  very  nearly  118  dmndua 
anil  of  almost  16,000  members. 

We  Inu  e  wen  that  there  were  only  2  or  3 
fi'('l>lfi  Conairegutional  cliurches  in  i-'ngland 
wiirn  ciiiiLrral il ni  to  this  rountry  l>i-_r;ui.  Ten 
years  Ix  fore  the  convocation  td'  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  there  were  no  more,  save  that 
5  or  6  Baptist  church<«,  who  w  ere  iinnier.sing 
Congregationalists,  bad  added  a  little  to  the 
growth  of  flepawtiam  in  England.  The  fact 
was  that  Ftmtanlam  never  took  kindly  to 
Separatism,  while  at  the  same  time  New 
England  was  drawing  that  element  to  herself 
over  sea.  But  when  the  ferment  of  the  civil 
war  came  on,  Congregalionali.sni,  which  the 
English  have  usually  jireferred  to  call  Iride- 
pcnden<-y,  began  a  swift  and  large  growth, 
cs|K'ciully  ill  London  and  its  neighb.)r)io<)d. 
It  is  proliably  to  be  confessed  that  it  Ilourishwl 
for  a  time  exceptionally  among  the  illiterate, 
v,  ho  had  an  enthusiastic  or  even  a  fanatical 
turn.  But  nlKmt  tlie  time  when  the  Long 
Fiariianoni  opened  it  tMgan  to  make  Ha  way 
as  never  before  among  tlie  better  class  of  Purl* 
tana,  men  like  Nye,  (^loodwin.  Bridge,  Bur- 
roughs, and  Simpson  being  numbered  among 
its  stoutest  adherents  ;  a  thing  lu  IjH'd  liy  the 
steady  How  of  a  stream  of  inlluence  from  New 
Engluud  in  letters  and  treali.ses  from  (  otton. 
Hooker,  Davenport,  Richard  Mather.  Samuel 
Sl.jne,  and  their  comix-i  r.s.  As  late  as  IWl  as 
wise  and  good  a  man  ns  Hichard  Jiaxtvr  con- 
fessed that  before  then,  lie  "  never  tboHgM 
what  Preabiytety  or  IndependoM^  were,  nor 
ever  apake  witli  a  man  tlmt  aeemed  to  Itnow 
it."  Tliem  were  10  or  11  Congregational- 
fttt  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  ;  (,'olton. 
Hooker,  and  Davenjx  rt  bcitig  invited  from 
tlds  country,  but  failing  to  8ce  "a  sullicient 
call."  Cromwell  und  the  army  favortd  Inde- 
penilency,  and  the  polity  made  a  long  stride 
forward.  l>ut  tlu;  Ket>toratioii  soon  darliened 
the  heavens,  and  a  series  of  tyrannical  acts 
followed.  Not  until  168U  did  England  begin 
to  mitigate  itself  toward  Nunconformi^ 
Slowly  one  lenselcta  and  cruel  discrimination 
against  them  after  another  haa  been  awept 
away,  until  at  last  even  tlkey  have  a  eollege  in 
Oxford.  English  Congregationalists  deserve 
great  honor  that,  in  the  face  of  such  hostility, 
they  have  made  so  large  a  growili.  Their 
last  Year  Book  reports  in  England  und  Wales 
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4876  churches,  branch  churches,  and  mission 
■Ittlions.  Besides  tliesc  they  have  in  iSc  otland 
101  cluicctaca  aod  atatioiM ;  ia  Ireluid.  IStf ; 
OkBidm.  Ml ;  Anatralin,  8M ;  "Stw  Zethuad, 
S4:  Natel.  etc.,  26:  South  Africa.  89  ;  Ja- 
maica, 41  ;  British  Qiiii\na.  80  ;  India,  31  ; 
Ctiiii  \,  3  ;  on  the  Continent,  4,  and  in  the 
Cli\!itii'l  Inlands,  11.  Tlicse  airirrrtratc  r,:m. 
Ad'l  llii'si-  Id  the  4")(59  on  th*'  .VincricMii  list, 
and  wi'  LTi't  a  irruiid  total  of  ■ncil  on  toward 
10,(KNI  'it>i()7i  (  'Dnnrf  Lralionul  churi-hcs  kiimvn 
md  tabulated  among  English  npcakins  pt-oples. 

Baptists,  UaitertanB.  and  Universalists  have 
■ometimes  been  acooaoted  Congregatinnalist^. 
But  the  former,  altboagh  using  aubstautially 
the  democnUicpidi^,  lo  radically  differ  tnm 
CongTcpthmaluli  on  nunreUuui  onefmportaot 
point,  that  it  swm«  fallacious  to  endeavor  to 
Include  thorn  under  that  name  :  while  the 
laxity  of  discipline  as  well  as  of  th<  olopv  in 
thi;  civsc  of  the  Latter  two,  is  so  great  and  vital, 
that  they  can  hardly  in  fainMS  be  aoootUltcfi 
M  iMviAg  My  polity  at  all. 

Hbhrv  JLunnr  Dsxtbb. 

LiTKBATiTRE.— R  BfOwlM,  A  Boohe  tefiirk 
dkMM(A  tA4  Lifs  and  JfoniMiv  ^  all  True 

<md  AqiMvfc  «(uf  JBeathen  PiOka,  Abo  t&t 
FbiHtM  and  ParU$  of  aU  Diuinitie,  etc.,  Mid- 
del  bvr^jh,  l.i'^'J. 

II.  Harroive  and  J.  Greenwood,  A  Tret  De- 
ncriptton,  out  of  (fie  Wt/rd  <^  Godf^Uu  Fw»- 
ble  Church  (Dort).  l.jWO. 

H.  Barrowo,  .1  liruf  Di»omtH§tfth»  FUUt 
Church,  etc.  (Dort),  1591). 

F.  Jolinsun  and  H.  Ainsworth,  A  True  Con- 
fetriun  of  tA6  Faith,  and  HvuM*  AeknanUdg- 
nuiU  of  the  AUgeanee,  which  we  hir  Maiettiut 
Sul^ecU  faiselg  caiied  BmmitUdeo  kmUttow- 
mnU  OmI,  etc,  ISM. 

H.  Ainsworth,  On^Mlo  Fidri  Anghirrm 
Quorundam  inBel(fi4t  Kxulantiittn,  etc.,  ITiOS, 
9d  ed.,  1607. 

F.  Johnson  and  H.  Ainsworth,  An  Ajwl/^fjif. 
or  Dt  fi  itxi' iif  Kiirh  1  )  i(e  < 'ttrittiam  (U  arr  com- 
imxily  (hut  unjustli/)  f^Ulid  /?rowiJMi«  (Amster- 
dam), 1604. 

J. .Smyth,  Paralltl'«,  Cemt>ra,  OhMmationti, 
etc.,  1609. 

J.  Robiosoa,  A  Justifieation  qf  JStparaiion 
ftym  the  CAiUYtft  of  Baffiand,  etc,  1810  \  in 
Worka,  London.  1851. 

J.  RoUnaon,  TTu  Pnopltt  Plea  for  tkt  Aer- 
due  of  Prophetic,  etc.,  Leyden,  1618;  in 
Works,  London,  1H,')1. 

J.  Itobin.^on,  .1  hi't  and  yetf/unrif  Ajwh^jie 
of  tfrt<iin  Ctirt'tiiifit,  no  Um:  cmtHmelioutily 
tht-ii  ri)in'n''>nly  nilUil  lirotrntftf  "r  fi<irrom»t», 
etc.,  16'i5  ;  in  Works,  l^ondon,  18.51. 

R.  Mather,  Ohureh-Qttwmment  and  Chwch- 
CoKiuiHt  di»etu»ed,  in  an  Amncerofthe  £lder», 
etc.,  London,  1G43. 

J.  OoUon,  TAt  iCgfM  <^  the  Xinadem  of 
Siamht  and  Anaer  ^greef,  etc.,  London. 
164i  4Ui  ed..  Boston. 

T.  Weld,  A  Brief  Narration  tf  the  Practieen 

ffth^  Ch'in'fi^.f  in  .VrwiRufwu^, etc, London, 
W5  ;  London,  le*?. 
W.  B:irfl(  t,  lehnogrnphin  ;  or  a  MndeU  of 
the  PritniUve  GungregatiOMU  Waff,  etc,  Lon- 
doo,  lf47. 


'    T.  Hooker,  A  Sunxy  of  the  Summe  of 
I  Chnrch-DiiKiplUM,  etc.,  London,  1648. 
1    A  Platfbm  o^  Church- Diteif^ine  gathered 
I  out  jjf  tte  Wvrd     Oed,  and  agreed  vnon  l>jf 
{  the  BUkre  and  Mimngen  tf  the  Chvi;-h,K  at- 

wmbted  in  the  Shfnod  at  Gmbridije,  etc..  Cum- 
'  bridge,  l«ltl  ;  Boston.  lfV55. 
f     8.  StoiK',  ,1   ('nn'jrtgntinnal  Chvrrh  {»  .» 
I  CathoUke  Vimble  Chnrrh,  etc.,  Lomlon,  Ki.VJ. 
I     A  Dirhirntinn  of  (he  Faith  and  (trd<  r  uwut  il 
i  and  rmir tint d  in  (hi'  Ci>ngnga(ionn{  Churcliii 

in  EngUind,  agreed  upon,  at  (he  Isamty,  etc., 

London.  1658,  8d  ed.,  im*. 
Propon'tiont  eoneemiiM  the  SuitgeU  Bap- 

titm  and  Conaoeiailon  «f  CKinvAa^  etc,  Oam- 

brldge,  IMS. 
J/EIiot,  OawmKunian  ef  Ohtmhtet  «r  A* 

Dirine  Management  of  Qotpel  Churefiea  by  tk$ 

Ordi  nit  lire  of  Coitnrih,  etc.,  Cambridge,  1685. 
J.  Davi'nport.  T/'f  P,iir,  r  nf  Congrrgntiimal 

thiirr/iiA  AMfrttd  aud  Viiidiriiftd.  etc.,  IjOn- 

don,  lfi72. 

L  Chauncv,  Tlie  Dicine  Jiutitutian  of  (Jon- 
grfgatumal  Church fs,  etc,,  ttmrltS and pnttd, 
etc.,  Loudon,  1697. 

L  Mather,  The  Order  of  the  (loxjk  l,  prcfrm  d 
and  praetieed  bg  the  Churehea  of  JV'eto  England 
Ju$t^  etc,  Bo^ton.  1700. 

C.  Mather.  Magnalia  ChrieH  AneHtammt- 
etc.,  London,  1702.  8d  ed..  Hartford,  1868. 

.1  Confiiuiion  of  Faith  aimed  and  eonMnttd 
to  at  Sai/firook.  etc..  New  London,  1710. 

J.  Wise,  The  f'/i'ircJiea  Quarrel  Kepouetd^ 
etc.,  Boston,  1710,  5th  ed.,  Boston,  lf*60. 

I.  Mather,  A  Ditqnirition  coneerning  JBod»- 
tinMiral  CouneiU,  etc.,  Boston,  1716. 

J.  Wi.sc,  A  Vindication  of  the  Government 
of  the  Arir  England  Churehes,  Boston,  1717, 
■1th  ed.,  Boston,  1860. 

C.  Mather,  Batio  DieeifUnm  UxOrun  Hon- 
Anglorum,  Boaton,  17M. 

8.  Mather,  An  Ajxdogy  for  the  Liberties  of 
the  Vhurchen  of  SeiB  England,  etc.,  London, 
173H. 

E.  Chaplin,  .-1  Treatise  on  Church  Ooreni' 
mfnt,  etc.,  Bo.«ton.  1773. 

Z.  Adams.  Answer  to  "A  Treatise,"  etc., 
Boston ,  1778. 

E.  Chaplin,  Congregationalism  explained  by 
the  Cambridge  lint  form,  etc.,  Boston,  1794. 

T.  C.  Upham,  liatie  DiedpUna,  or  the 
CbfwtflKlion  of  (JongptgaHtwd  Ouinku  «»• 
amined,  etc.,  PortUuuf,  182B,  8d  ed.,  Port- 
land, 1844. 

Q.  I'unchard,  .1  Viae  of  Congregationalism^ 
etc.,  Salem.  1840,  4lli  ed.,  Boston,  1856. 

G.  Punebnrd,  llintunjif  C-iKtjrcijattonnlism, 
etc.,  Salem,  1H41,  4tb  e<i.,  greutlv  enlarged, 
Boston.  IHtWi. 

R.  Vaughan,  Congregationaliem  vietoed  in 
relation  to  Modem  Society,  etc.,  London,  1841. 

E.  Pond,  .4  Manual  of  OvngrepationaUem, 
Portland,  184«  ;  Bangor.  1869. 

£.  &  "Mw,  The  (hnfregeM»n«d  CateekUm, 
:  etc..  KeirHavm,  1944. 

Manual  of  Church  Pnlittf,  9i<tpanid  ly  • 
Com  mittee  of  the  General  AMonatum  of  lovta, 
Burlinjrlou,  1*50. 

The  Plan  of  Union  of  1801  hctircrn  Congre- 
gntionali-ntM  and  }^iKftij(,>riaun.  and  Fti-isone 
why  U  should  be  abaitdoued,  New  York,  1852. 

P.  Oammiiiga,  A  Dktienmrt  ef  OmgngB 
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tional  UaoffM  and  IVAu^ilM,  Boitoo,  1858. 
fttbcdj,  1854. 

jr.  W.  WcUman,  The  Ckmtk  P^ity  of  the 
Pilgrimt.BMmi,  18S7. 

1).  A.  White,  ASn0  England  CongngaOonal- 
irnn  ia  Ut  OHfin  and  I^tritf,  etc,  Mmx, 
1H«1. 


1.  E.  Hoy,  .1  Mumial  of  tht  Priiiriplfs,  (tc, 
of  the  ('i'U(ir<<iiiti<ni)il  ChurrhrH^VXnvn^n,  1869. 

H.  31.  Dextor,  O'liz/ntjiitidnalhrn  :  TV  Imt  it 
M  ,•  Whence  if  in  ;  JIou  it  wrkt ;  vkg  it  it 
better  Uum  am/  vtier  poUtf,  clc,  fiontOD, 
1865.  6lb  e(L.  1»79. 

iMofat  and  Procetdingt  «f  tA«  CSwnetY  of 
1815  (iriioDograpbic),  Boston,  18M. 

J.  WaddTngton,  CoiiffnyutiontU  Hi»t<try, 
London.  \mi,  tinislu-d  in  1878. 

H.  31.  De.\ter,  Tlie  ChureJt  I\My  of  tht  Fil- 
orimt  t/ie  Ptilitjf  lAtf  ImONIMt,  «te., 
Boston.  187U. 

L.  Bacon,  The  Gentti*  of  the  ISigm  Siigland 
Churefifs,  New  York,  1874. 

U.  31.  Dexter.  The  CongrtgatitmaUm  if 
the  latt  Three  Ifurulrtd  Tiiir»  at  teni  in  tto 
Literature,  etc..  New  York,  1880. 

0.  Paodiud,  Oongngatimalitm  in  Anuriea 
fivm  im  to  1879.  BMtOD.  1880. 

H.  31.  Dexter.  A  Hand-Book  ^  Omgrtga- 
tioiutlitm.  Bofiton,  1880. 

O.  T.  Lrtdd,  rA/-  Prineipko  ^  ChxTch 
Polity,  etc.,  Ni  w  York.  1S82. 

A.  II.  U('-s,  .1  Porkft  Maniui ^ Ootignga' 
tioiiiih'nin,  CliitiiL'^o,  1H83. 

H.  W.  Dale,  .1  M'lii'ial  of  Coitgrtgatiional 
I'rineijAtt,  London,  1884. 

6.  Huntington,  Outlinm  tf  OemfngaHmal 
JHHofM,  Boston,  im. 

A.  H.  Bom,  3ft*  (^urdk'Kingiam,  etc.. 
Boston,  1889. 

Ibaaa  MAirrYK  Dstrr. 

Conon,  pope  686-87 ;  b.  In  Thrace  ;  edu- 
cated in  tticUy.  HI*  pontiflcate  is  distin- 
guiflhed  for  notblnf .  F.  H.  F. 

OoBonitM.  foliuwtrs  of  Conon,  bishop  of 
Tarsus  in  C'ilicitt,  who  was  )iim.sclf  a  fdlKtwir 
of  John  Philoponus,  who  taught  the  Ko-c-alled 
Tritheism,  the  unity  of  the  Qodtiead  conM^t- 
ing  in  tbe  pusM-sKion  of  cue  sbttTBCt  and  gen- 
erK  nnlure.  Tbe  pwQr  dinppeen  After  tbe 
year  700.  F.  H.F. 

OouadolMttlNai^  BeeKovBADoyMAB- 

vinto. 

Oonsanguinity.  See  HAmnAOie. 

OODSci«nce  (from  the  I.utiii  ronsrientin 
[consciouftnessj),  whi<-h,  howt-ver,  wan  not 
used  in  a  rt  ligious  .senM-.  Tin;  wonl  does  not 
o<x-ur  in  tbe  Old  TesUuneul,  nor  watt  item- 
plovcd  by  oar  Lord.  It  is  the  power  by 
wbicb  a  man  pesscR  judgment  on  hit)  own  acts, 
WMds,  or  thoughts,  lut  good  or  evil.  It  is  not 
s  development,  nor  a  conclusion  derived  from 
reflection,  but  belongs  to  man's  nature  as  a 
rational,  moral  btini!;.  It  is  God'n  vicegerent 
iu  the  soul,  rcmindinjr  man  of  his  n  spou.sibil- 
ities.  Tiu"  apostle  r<M opnizcs  its  cxistrnce  nnil  - 
authority  (Koni.  ii.  15,  .\iii.  5,  fi.  2  Cor.  iv.  2), 
stniggled  earnestly  himself  to  keep  it  good 
(Actsxxiv.  16,  3  Cor.  i.  12),  and  enjoined  the 
name  upon  olliers  (1  Tim.  i.  5.  10,  Hi.  9).  It 
li  not  01  itaelf  a  atandnnl  of  duty,  for  it  may 


be  perverted.  or.aodieapoalfctaTs.  "  defllcd** 
(TitiM  i.  15),  or  evott  "Mtred  witb  m  hot 
iron"  <  1  Tim.  It.  Hi.  It  leqaim.  tbetefore.  to 

be  educated  and  trained,  or  it  may  sadly  mii«- 
lead,  as  when  Paul  thought  bimself  doing  God 
MTvii-o  nl  the  V( TV  time  when  lu-  was  iiinst 
provoking  his  wrath.  It  always  invulvet.  the 
idea  of  a  law  enjoining  oluilinut',  uiul  ihin 
"categorical  im|XTaiive,"  uh  Kuiit  culitd  it, 
juKtitles  or  rather  reiinires  the  being  of  God  as 
the  founder  and  auminiatrator  of  that  law. 
No  evU  li  wone  tlian  an  accusing  conscience. 
It  drives  men  Into  ftrosser  aia  in  order  to  cs> 
cape  tbe  Toice  of  tbe  inward  monitor,  and 
when  tbis  fails,  prompts  to  self-dcstrnclioii. 
On  tbe  otber  bana,  no  pleasurt>  h  greater  tbin 
that  of  a  conscience  inlelligc  nt  ami  a<  live,  yet 
pacified  through  the  erot-s,  ami  lieiu«  forth 
approving. 

I..ilH.'rty  of  conscience  means  that  man  shall 
chooM  liis  (iwn  failh  and  worship  without 
bintlrunec  from  any  human  auilionty.  This 
in  abuH<'d  whenever  it  is  made  au  excuse  for 
immorality,  as  iu  the  3Iornion  practice  of 
polygamv.  It  is  denied  whenever  eitber  civil 
«r  ccdesMstical  autborlty  nndcrtakcs  to  pre- 
scribe tbe  natore  and  cbaiacter  of  any  man'a 
religion.  T.  W.  C. 

OonsecratiOB  means  a  setting  apart  for 
Kcrvicv  of  God.  In  the  Old  Tefitanient  it  la 
applied  to  peiioos  (Num.  tL  8-l^natioas 
(Ex.  xiz.  €^  fields  (Lev.  zzril.  W).  cattle 

(2  Cbron.  xxix.  ft8).  vessels  (Josh.  vi.  19),  etc. 
In  general  ecclesiastical  use  it  i.<«  applied  to  the 
elements  in  the  Lonl's  Sii|>|k  r.  luslmiis,  Hnd 
chiirelies.  In  the  liu»t  euM.-.  Iuiwcm  t,  "  (icdi- 
cation"  is  now  more  frequently  visrd.  evm  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chun'h.  tlioiii;h  hlie  has 
pri'w  rilw'd  certain  forms  and  lites  for  the  con- 
isecration  of  churches  and  still  keeps  tbem. 

OoM—aoe.  (1)  OeMvaailB,  an  elabonle 
defence  of  predestination  drawn  up  )sj  Oal> 
vin.  in  1552,  and  signed  by  the  posfors  of 
(ieneva,  but  without  symbolieal  authority  out- 
side that  city.  (Cf.  SclialT,  Cnalu,  pp.  474 
sfp).)  (2t  Helveticus,  the  lus-t  (loclriiinl  <-on- 
fe»t.i(m  of  the  lieformed  Church  of  Swit7.(  r- 
land,  drawn  up  by  Heidegger,  in  1675,  in  de- 
fence of  the  scbolastic  Calvinism  of  tbe  Bybod 
of  Dort  and  against  tbe  theology  of  &tumor. 
(3)  Tigorinus,  96  articles  on  tbe  sacrament^ 
drawn  up  by  Calvin,  poblisbed  at  Znricb  ana 
(Geneva,  in  1551  ;  adopted  by  these  and  by  tbe 
churches  of  8f.  Gall,  Bcbalfhausen,  the  Ori- 
sons, Ni  uchat<  l.  nml  Ha^i  1 

Oonsil'-ia  Bvangel'-ica,  Honi- tinu  s  known 
as  "counsels  of  pcrfe<"tion,"  are  <  i  rtaiii 
vices  which  are  distinguished  from  lhe^>/«r*/<U 
of  the  law,  obligatory  upon  all  CShristians,  by 
the  fact  tbat  tbejr  are  to  be  aanuned  on^  by 
sndi  aa  fed  called  to  audi  a  conrse.  Tbe 
doctrine  li  based  upon  Matt.  zxv.  SI,  Luke 
xvil.  10,  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  25.  Rev.  xiv.  4,  and 
gave  rise  to  tlie  n  liole  theory  of  niona-stici.-m. 
The  vows  as.'imiK  <1  for  thi.s  so  eul'iul  higher 
'  life  are  chastitv  (which  mran.s  ec  libaeyl,  pov- 
erty, and  obedience  to  an  ccclcsia.'>ti<  al  Mine- 
rior.  These  evangelical  counsels  arose  as  far 
bnrk  as  Hcrmas  ^Pa»t.  Simil.  III.,  v.  8).  and 
are  .^lill  preserved  In  the  Roman  and  Greek 
diurcbes,  bat  an  scouted  by  all  PiotcMaiita 
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as  unscriptum,  vnieMKtnable,  and  injurious. 
(See  Pret.  Rec.  X.)  T.  W.  C. 

OoBriatory  (Latin),  the  privy  oouncU  of  Uie 
Romaa  emjpexora ;  tJbien  the  court  uf  a  Ualxn;), 
as  in  the  CDiirch  of  £oglaad  to-day.  In  the 
Roman  Chnrch  the  ecclvsiaiilical  senate,  com- 
posed of  cartlinals,  which  meets  fortnighlly  in 
Sfcrct  sesttion,  usually  presidttl  over  by  ihe 
pope,  and  publicly,  as  oecasit>n  luuy  require, 
triien  others  thiin  rarilinals  htv.  in  attt  iuliinee. 
In  tlie  Lutheran  slali-  clnirtlies  th"  eouslMtciry 
is  the  board  of  deriail  and  lay  tiieuilHTH  a[>- 
poinled  br  the  sovereign  tu  wlii(!h  eccIesiaHli- 
cal  oversight  belongs.  The  tirst  one  was 
MUUialiea  6v  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Wit- 
tmlNSf,  ia  Tlw  msmben  are  called 

**  coomtotlal  coaneillon."  In  the  Reformed 
Church,  Dutch  and  German,  consistory  is  the 
lowest  church  court,  composed  of  the  minister 
(or  miniHters),  eldera,  and  deacons  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

Ooinaolawnhim    See  Catraiu. 

Ooiistanoa,  Oooaoit  o£  theaecondof  tbe  so- 
called  reforming  ooanclb.  The  first  at  Pisu 
(n.v.)h.id  ri'sultcd  in  nothinj; except  in  ;rivini: 
to  the  churcli  ii  third  |k»ix!  instend  of  simply 
the  two  seliisiiiHtic  pnpcs  which  had  l)ef()re 
existed.  This  ix>pe,  AleXHtirler  V.,  kikui  dicii, 
and  was  followeii  by  lijillhaznr  C'o>i.va  us  John 
XXIII.  John's  character  was  of  the  worft, 
and  being  compelled  bv  political  occurrences 
to  call  upon  Sii;isinunil,  tlie  Roman  king,  for 
help,  he  received  it  upon  the  condition  that 
he  should  call  a  free  cooncU  optn  noulml 
ground  for  the  raformatioa  of  the  diareh  to 
head  and  membcFs.  He  contented,  and  the 
emperor  selected  Constance  as  the  place. 
Here  tlie  council  met,  Nov.  5.  1414.  The  at- 
tendance wa.s  very  large.  Bcsid!-  the  pope 
and  his  court,  including  29  cinliniils,  tliere 
were  '<i  patriarch?*,  33  archbishops.  l.">u  bishops, 
100  iiiiii  iis,  and  innumerable  monk.s,  profes- 
son,  doctors,  ambiv^Mdors,  deputies,  and  mis- 
Oidlaoeoaa  followers.  Among  the  Frenchmen 
present  were  Peter  d'Ailli  and  John  Oerson 
(q.v.),  who  was  called  the  soul  of  tbe  council. 
Tue  t>  nv  li  (d  expected  to  control  tbe  council 
by  tlie  I  iri'pijiiderance  of  Italian  votes,  but  this 
was  d.'fcatcd  by  the  adoption  of  tlie  plan  of 
votiui?  by  iittliuns.  Of  these  there  were  4  : 
Ilalians.  Fren<  li,  EncIiHli,  and  GL-rmaus,  to 
■whieii  sul)-.e<|ni  ntly  the  Spanish  were  added. 
The  first  husine.s.s  undertaken  was  the  healing 
of  the  schism.  In  February,  1415,  a  com- 
plaint again.Ht  John  was  prcHciUed,  and  he  wiv* 
comp<-lled  to  abdicate  on  ^larch  7.  He  had 
come  under  the  safe  conduct  of  the  emperor, 
but  this,  like  Uuss's,  was  disregarded.  Hav- 
ing escaped,  be  was  brought  back.  On  April 
6  the  doctrine  wa.s  promulgated  that  a  regu- 
larly as-wmbled  general  council  derives  iU 
power  directly  from  Christ,  and  is  henco  su- 
perior to  riie  jxipc.  I'lion  the  hisisof  tiii.slhe 
iwpe  was  deiiDsed,  M.iv  2y.  Greirory  II.  vol- 
untarily laid  ilown  ln's  power,  and  Benedict 
XIII.  wa.s  doposeil.  Then,  on  Nov.  11,  1417, 
Oilo  Colonna  waselecti  d  po|W',  and  took  the 
name  of  Martin  V.  Meantime  John  Hu^^s 
(q.v.)  bad  been  tried  and  executed.  Some 
feeble  efforts  at  vefonn  were  now  made.  The 
pofM  had  awoni  to  undertake  them,  but  did 


nothing  of  any  importance.  Finally,  tbe  sub- 
ject was  referred  (o  a  future  i:eneral  council, 
to  be  called  by  llie  iK)j>e  at  Favia  in  5  vears, 
and  upon  April  22,  1418,  the  council  was 
closed.  (See  Hefele,  Hittorg  QnincxU,  Eng. 
traos.)  F.  H.  F. 

Oonstantine  and  his  Sons.  Constantino 
was  the  sun  of  Constant  ius  Cblorus  and  Hel- 
ena, and  was  born  in  Nalaaoi,  In  Moala  (mod- 
e  rn  Serbia),  ia  274.  He  poaseiBBd  a  flue  phjs> 
ieal  constUutkm,  and  waa  trained  in  all  ntani; 
arts.  Ilis  fir^  milltaiy  exwrlenoe  was  gained 
in  Egypt,  and  he  remainra  In  the  Orient  till 
30,5.  His  father  w^as  Ciesnr  of  the  western 
division  of  the  empire  till  30;j.  (hen  Augustas, 
and  was  succeeded  by  C'onstanline  in  306. 
He  immediately  began  to  favor  the  Chris- 
tians. A  jxriod  of  great  political  confusion 
followH.  Couslunline  successively  meets  Max- 
imian  and  Maxenlius  and  defeats  Ibem,  and 
in  313  furma  an  alliance  with  Liciniiis,  to 
whom  he  givea  Ida  airter  in  marriage.  For  10 
years  these  princes  icbmIu  the  num  of  the 
empire,  till  Constantlne  proceeds  against  Lf> 
cinius,  conquers  and  executes  him.  Murders 
of  nearer  ri  latives  follow.  From  this  time  to 
liis  death  ^:t;^7)  he  is  the  sole  ru!i  r  of  the  (  inpire. 

Constanline's  tirst  viclorii  s  are  aemrnpauieil 
with  favors  to  the  ("hri.stian  n  litjion.  in  ;!13 
from  liome,  and  again  in  313  from  Milan,  in 
ctmnection  with  Licinius,  he  issued  an  edict 
of  toleration  to  the  Christians,  which  went  so 
far  as  to  competwate  them  for  the  loiises  tliey 
had  met  with  in  tbe  peraecuUoDa.  This  edict 
is  ascribed  In  the  leflends  to  the  ▼Moo  of  a 
cross  which  Constantlne  saw  before  his  battle 
with  Maxentius  in  312,  and  which  he  subse- 
«|uenlly  made  the  slaiuiard  of  liis  army.  Cer- 
tainly from  this  time  lie  manifests  un  ever- 
inereu.sing  inclination  lowanl  Christianity. 
From  31,5  tt>  323  u  series  of  laws  are  issued 
which  bestow  more  and  more  fully  \i\->oa 
Christianity  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
heathenism  hud  had  under  the  old  govern- 
ment. In  825  he  called  the  great  Council  of 
Nice^  whldh  was  to  TO^fltabnah  harmonr  In 
the  church,  and  tltua  promote  Ihe  unity  of  the 
empire.  In  all  this  ft  was  his  design  not  to 
compel,  but  to  invite  the  people  to  llie  prac- 
tice of  the  (  hristian  religion.  Certain  con- 
fessedly evil  features  of  tlie  heathen  worship 
hi'  fell  :it  lilierty  to  suppress,  ns  the  worship 
of  till'  pri<  >t<  of  the  Jsilr  at  1  irlio[K)lis.  He 
was  naturally  involved  in  many  of  the  con- 
troversies of*  the  times.  He  was  not  always 
consistent  in  his  support  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  but  at  one  time  inclined  to  favor  Arius. 
He  ordered  inmtlgaiiona  in  tbe  case  of  tbe 
Donatlsts  of  Africa  (814);  denounced  the 
heretical  sects  of  ihc  Valentinfans.  Marcioo* 
Ites,  and  Katupbrygiuns,  though  the  last  were 
left  undlsturlx-d,  ami  nKo  pronounced  against 
Ihe  Novatians.  He  inclined  to  (he  sidi'  of  (he 
Cafholi<'8,  l>ecau>ie  he  .saw  in  them  (lie  best 
supportH  of  unity  in  (he;  church.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  introduc«»d  Chri.stianity 
nu'irc  fully  into  the  army.  He  callt^  him.'sclf 
the  bishop  of  the  church  for  its  ext««rnal  af- 
fairs. At  hist,  when  evidently  near  his  end* 
he  bad  himself  baptised.  He  died  at  Pente- 
cost in  the  year  897. 
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Of  bis  MMM,  ConMantine  II.  and  Constans 
becaiiie  tiw  itikfa  of  the  West,  ConaUntiiu 
oftlw&it.  OoortutiiMdiedinMO.  In  841 
Cotutantlus  forbade  heathen  McrtfloM,  and  in 

348  the  luc  of  thu  teniplca.  Constans  was 
innrtlrrifl  in  '^Ta),  and  fmistaniius  proret'di-d 
still  furilicr  ajrainst  htatlioni^rn.  lie  went  s.> 
far  lis  tn  make  adhertdicc  to  luHtln  nism  an 
Oitcncc  ngainst  the  i»tate.  IILs  (.vtnpalhiis 
were  with  the  Ariaus  an<l  wmi-AriaiiK,  ami  he 
did  much  to  promote  the  lemporary  aucoeut 
ofthb|»rt7.   lied.  NoT.a^Ml.lnClllcia. 

KumerooB  diacuaatooB  upon  the  personal 
rdatkms  of  Conatantine  to  Christianity  have 
befln  written,  of  wbldi  lee  Kelm,  Der  Vtbtr- 
tritt  OonMtanHn$  de§  Or<m$m  turn  Chritten- 
thum,  Zurich.  1862.  au»l  Rricpcr,  Konstnntin 
der  Gr.  al*  lieUgwntpolUiktr,  Uolha,  188tl. 

P.  H.  F. 


Then  mre  tvo  popes  of  this 
1.  Pope.  Ibfdi  86.  ■roe-April  8.  716. 
Tbit  pope,  without  harlng  done  anvUiing  re- 
markable, furthered  the  purpose.^  of  Home  by 

his  prffcl  adliiTriiof  to  tlii'  Hdinaii  idea.-*. 
The  blnhop  r)f  i{avi'iiiia,  Ki  lix,  citrivciitcd  to 
receive  t  ons^'cratitm  at  lii^*  IkhikN,  iIkhiuIi  he 
had  bifore  rf'fus«'d  to  admit  the  clainis  of 
Itome.  Constaiitinc  dcfendpii  tli<?  Imlepen- 
<tence  of  Paviu  from  Uilan,  but  made  it  de- 
pendent upon  bimaelf.  Bttnunoned  to  Con- 
atantinople.  poaniblyon  account  of  the  Roman 
rejection  of  the  Trullan  Council,  be  sacoeeded 
in  maintaining  bis  independence,  and  returned 
to  Rome  In  safety.  When  Justinian  II.  was 
thurdrrcd,  the  pope  oppowfl  his  successor, 
liardanes,  as  a  Monothelit<'.  hut  kept  nut  of 
all  roiirt"  political  rontri)vt  r>y.  Tlic  sjxx'dy 
fall  of  Hardancs,  and  the  succession  of  an  or- 
lliodox  emperor  res<'ue<l  the  p(i|x>  from  what 
might  have  proved  a  dangerous  position.  2. 
Pope.  June  28,  7«7-Atig.  7.  im.  A  creature 
of  bia  brother  Toto,  Duke  of  Kepi,  biajpontifi- 
oate  la  wtthont  any  eignifleaaoe.    F.  H.  F. 

Oonstantinople.  The  andent  By/jintium 
was  fouiukd  in  656  b.c.,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  destroyed  bv  Septimius  Sevcrus 
ill  196  A.n.,  aud  sclccteil  by  Conhtantino  as  the 
tite  of  the  capital  whit  h  lie  proposed  to  build, 
in  SSM.  Ha  auirounded  it  wiib  walls,  btiilt 
pabeea  and  dmnAieB,  gave  ridi  potaesHons  to 
noble  families,  and  in  part  brought  a  popula- 
tion thither  by  force.  The  new  city  was  from 
the  first  enliri  l\  < 'hti>ti!m,  and  its  iiuiKiriaucc 
as  an  ccclc.si.tsiii. ,il  centre  was  S4jc<»nd  only  to 
thai  of  Uuiiu .  (iii;:iually  not  even  the  seat 
of  a  jULlro|M.litiin,  it  Is  ciuue  iudepeudcnt,  and 
then,  ac«urdinK  to  the  principle  lliat  the  ecclc- 
siasiical  organization  must  follow  that  of  the 
state  (Council  of  C'hakedon,  can.  17),  it  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchate,  and 
then  to  that  of  the  principal  patriafchate  of 
the  East.  Tlie  CkmocH  of  Cnaloedon  even 
put  it  upon  a  level  with  Rome,  and  this  posi- 
tion was  reafflnucd  by  the  ('o\inciI  Qmni»tjr- 
turn,  which  was  not  accepted  by  the  West. 
Higher  than  tli:^  ( ■oiiJ-taiiliruiplc  never  rose. 
The  spirit  of  the  Orii  uf:d  Churcli.  which  re- 
.sisted  ceiiinilizalifjn,  v,  is  against  it.  often 
tlie  |Mitriarehof  Alexandria  opposed  the  patri- 
arch of  Couittantioople  in  the  most  important 
mattera,  and  never  acknowledged  any  true 


subordinatton  to  him.  The  preUnsiona  of 
Rome  wcro  also  an  element  in  the  turn* 
Ooostaotinople  was  often  obliged  to  seek  the 
help  of  Rome,  and  wasalwaya  obliged  to  pur- 
chase it  by  flattery.  To  this  was  addc>d  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperors,  wJio  treated  the 
putrinrch  generrdly  as  their  complete  creature, 
elevntiiiL-  luyriK  [1  to  the  ofHce,  •  deposing  at 
their  fiwti  iiriiitrary  will,  or  at  the  demands  of 
the  eorr-:{it  e!<'rncnt8 of  tlieir oourt, lianidiiaf 
—  and  what  not  1 

Four  periods  in  the  history  of  this  patll* 
archate  may  Iw  distinguished.  The  first  ei^ 
tends  to  the  separation  of  tlie  Greek  and  Ro- 
man  churches  (1004),  the  Becon<^  to  the  Inter- 
regiium  of  the  Latius.  in  which  tbe  so^alled 
Latin  patriarchate  was  eitablLsbed,  and  the 
Greek  patriarchate  obliged  to  remove  to  Nice 
with  the  cmix  ror  (1204-61).  the  third  to  the 
conquest  of  the  rity  by  the  Turks  (1458).  and 
lJ)e  fourth  to  the  pres«'iil  day.  The  services 
of  the  Greek  Church  to  Wesiern  Christianity 
in  warding  off  the  atla(  ks  of  the  barbarians 
so  long,  and  in  pn-serviug  letters  till,  at  tbe 
period  of  tbe  Reformalluu.  the  Wm(  WM 
ready  to  reoeive  and  profit  by  then,  wops  of 
the  bigliest  moment.  Tlie  sepatatlon  of  Ros> 
sia  from  the  Greek  patriarcnate  in  1587  did 
much  to  diminish  the  importance  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  our  ovs  n  day.  nft<  r  a  long  ]M  rio(i 
of  inaeiivii\  and  K.rruplion.  the  Oreek  Church 
wc-ms  to  W-  rising  to  a  higher  pl.ii c  in  atttSC^ 
arv,  and  we  may  hope,  religious  sense. 

F.  H.  P. 

OnBstanWninKiHtan  Ormd.   See  NicxKB 

CftKED. 

Consubstantlal.    Sec  Thinity. 

OoastitoUoas,  4postoUoaL  See  Apo» 
ToucAL  CowerrrPTiowH. 

Oonsubstantiatlon,  the  term  repndiuleil  by 
Lutherans,  but  ct)nsidered  by  non-Lutheran 
writers  in  the  l^eformation  periisl  and  since 
as  fairly  dej-criptive  of  th<'  Lutheran  do<  trine 
of  the  I.iOrd's  Supis-r.  accoriling  to  which, 
while  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  are  not 
changed  in  substance,  they  are  the  means 
whereby  the  true,  natural  hoif  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  oommonlcated  to  the  teetpfents. 

See  Loud'b  SlPPEI! 

Contaxini,  QaBp«ro,  <  nrdinal-deucon  ;  b.  in 
Venice,  Oct.  16,  ;  d.  at  Hologna,  Aug. 
24.  1642.  After  studying  at  Pad\ia  he  entered 
theserrloeof  the  Republic  of  Veuice,  aud  as 
such  represented  Venice  in  the  Diet  of  Worms 
( 1 52 1 ),  when  he  met  Luther,  who  dtsappotnted 
him.  PmiI  IIL  made  him.  although  a  lay- 
man, a  cardinal  deacon,  IJRW,  and  he  rendered 

excellent  service  to  the  ctiurc  fi.  as  lie  luid  lO 
the  State,  csjieeially  in  the  way  of  church  re- 
form, (pdte  in  the  i*rolestant  sense,  too,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  a  go<Ki  Catholic.  He  was 
jiapal  legale  at  Kegensburg  in  l')41.  and  at 
ids  death  in  the  same  capacity  at  RologniL 
(»ee  hb  Hfe  by  Dittrldi.  Brauosheiig.  18M.) 

Contrition  in  the  Hoir.isli  Churcli  is  a 
l)art  of  the  sacrament  of  ix  nance.  It  means 
sorrow  for  past  sins,  w  iih  detestation  of  them 
and  a  purpose  to  commit  tliem  no  more.  So 
far  as  this  is  concerned  there  is  no  dispute 
among  any  Christians.  T.  W.  C. 
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OOFTS 


OoBTflat,  (I)  the  communitlej*  of  men  or 
women  liring  under  monastic  disciplme  nm\ 
TOWS ;  (2)  the  bolldiDg*  such  inhabit ;  (3)  the 
twemWy  oC  th»  membom  oatitled  to  votu 

OoDTentlcIa  (Latin,  eoncenticHhun,  "  placi' 
of  meeting";:  (1)  In  the  curly  cburcli  Udmo 
for  privalu  religiouii  mceltugs  ;  (2)  Utter  a 
monkish  cabal ;  (8)  In.  English  first  •ppUea 
opiirobrioiislj  to  Lollard  gathering :  (4)  then 
la  MHU  Mue  to  taedOagf  of  Dissenters  in 
Charles  II. *s  dar.  It  Is  now  die  legal  name 
for  such  U:»embii(r9.  By  the  (hnr^ntirlc  Aft 
of  1684.  rejxjali-d  16S9.  ft  was  forbidden  any 
pt-rson  uudt  r  10  to  ha  proHt  rit  i\l  any  ri-ligious 
III 'L'titi.;  of  more  tlian  5  inrsinis,  iiKire  llian 
ttir-  h  >us!  Uold,  if  not  held  la  iK^'oniimcc  with 
tlic  practice  of  thu  Churcli  of  England. 

Oonvsntion,  the  Synod  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ain<  rica.  1.  Tin'  (J  n- 
er.il  Oonvenlion  con.sisls  of  two  lioiises — tin- 
Il.)use  of  Bi-shofw  and  the  IIous<!  of  Clcrii-al 
and  Lay  Deputies,  not  to  exceed  4  from  eacii 
diuceac).  2.  Diocesan  Convenlioos  meet  an- 
nuaUy  in  each  dioocae,  presided  over  by  the 
Mrihop,  and  consist  of  all  the  clergy  and  a  lar 
i^resentatlre  from  each  parish  in  onion  with 
tke  convention. 

Oonvaraion  {tar/nng)  is  the  change  bv 
which  a  man  turna  from  sin  to  holiness,  ft 
is  not  a  mere  outward  reformatioa  nor  a 
change  of  doctrinal  views,  but  an  InwarJ  rco- 
otration  by  which  a  man  for^takes  all  that  is 
ainfol  aod  chooses  the  serrioeof  Godas  his 
iligllMt  dnty  and  privilege.   It  Is  a  OOttSe* 

?[ueace  of  regeneration,  or  rather  the  hunian 
actor  in  the  new  birth.  God  aloiie  renews 
the  soul,  and  he  does  it  in  accordance  with 
man's  nature  as  a  rational  and  moral  being. 
The  diviiii-  iriLlm  ni  I-  hrini^  e.\erted.  the  man 
turns  Willi  all  his  heart  to  a  new  course  of  life. 
This  is  never  dune  by  his  own  unaided  will 
(John  i.  13,  XV.  5),  nor  yet  without  his  will 
(Acts  ill.  19.  Phil.  ii.  13).  In  this  feature 
therefore  the  human  and  the  dirine  acts  stand 
side  by  side,  and  both  an  to  bo  equally  rucog- 
nixed,  and  not  one  at  tbe  cispeaie  of  thaother. 
The  ri^s  of  conversion  are  love  to  CmA  and 
to  bis  pi'iiple,  delight  in  hi!i  worship,  olx  di- 
ence  to  iiis  will,  trust  in  his  wonl,  humility  of 
spirit,  and  n'luiiiciali.ui  of  thi;  world.  (',)n- 
versioii  may  h./  r  -pi'aled,  as  in  the  c^Lse  of  Pi-ler 
(Luke  xxii.  where,  however,  the  word 
seem^i  to  be  u.sed  in  the  si-ns-c  of  restoration. 
When  u  backslider  is  reclaimc  l,  he  turns,  but 
the  turning  is  not  Dredaely  what  it  Wius  when 
he  first  gave  himself  to  the  Lord.  (S  -e  Hod<;e 
and  Watsoti  )  T.  W.  C. 

Ooaviction,  theologically,  i.s  that  mental 
exercise  in  which  a  man  comes  to  se<i  the  evil 
and  guilt  of  sin  and  his  consequent  exposure 
as  a  sinner  to  the  wrath  of  a  holy  God.  It 
may  arise  from  natural  conscience,  moral  soa- 
ilon»  or  providential  drcumstaoces,  and  be 
■bort-lived.  True  conviction  arises  from  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  varies  very  mach  in 
intensity  in  different  persons.  It  is  never  of 
any  avail  unless  it  leads  to  conversion,  hut  if 
U  does  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  wii  it  liavc 
been  its  characteristics.   Tlu>  one  main  thing 


is  to  have  such  a  sense  of  sin  on  one  hand  and 
of  God's  mercy  on  the  other,  that  the  soul 
forsakea  ita  and  lllea  to  the  Loird  Jesus. 

T.  W.  ('. 

Oonvocatioo,  the  assembly  of  tli  '  hisliops 
and  representative  elerj^y  of  llic  C'liurili  of 
England  in  each  of  the  two  I'rovineial  Coun- 
cils of  Canterbury'  and  York.  The  two  when 
acting  in  concert  make  the  "  Sacred  Synod" 
or  National  Conndl  of  the  Engli.sh  CEukIl 
It  meets  at  the  same  time  as  Parliaiucnt. 

Convulsionists.   See  Jaksenists. 

Oonybeare,  William  John,  Cliurch  nf  Eng- 
land ;  b.  in  England,  Aug.  1,  lx['>  :  Iteeaine 
B.A.  at  CainbridL'c.  1m;!7  ;  lirst  principal  of 
the  ncvvly  fouridcil  l.ivtrp  Hi'.  Colle^riale  lusli- 
tuliou,  ISl'J  ;  vicar  of  A.\niitii.ter,  Dcvonsiiire. 
IH-IS  ;  d.  at  Weyhridge,  laiT.  IIi->  fuiut  n 
on  his  Life  and  EpistU»  ^i:t.  Puui,  London, 
1831 0n  eoaneotkm  with  Dean  Howion). 

Cool^  Oharles,  French  Methodist  ;  b.  in 
I.,onilon.  May  81,  17M7  ;  st'nt  as  missionary  to 
FniiK  c.  1HI8,  and  grciith  aided  in  clnhlishing 
the  Metliodist  Church  there :  d.  at  Lausanne, 
Feb.  n.  1888. 

Oook,  Joseph,  Congregational  licentiate ; 
b.  at  Ticouderoga,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2G,  1»38 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1803.  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  18(58  ;  was 
resident  licentiate  there,  18(>8-i0 ;  studied  in 
Europe,  1872-73 ;  began  Jlonday  lectures  in 
Boston,  in  1874,  and  naa  kept  them  up  ever 
since  while  in  the  conntrv.  The  lectures  have 
been  pnbllibed  In  book  ninn,  and  aevwal  ( Jlf> 
<ttof/}/,  TrantetHdmiaUmt  and-  Orrtwfaay)  havo 
had  large  sale. 

Oooke,  Henry,  D.D.  (Jefferson  College, 
Pa^l889).  LL.D.  (TrioUy  College.  Dublin, 
1887),  Irish  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Grilln^. 
near  Maghera,  county  Derrv,  May  11,  17w ; 
d.  at  Belfast,  Sundav,  Dec.  13,  1888.  He 
.studied  at  Glasgow"  ;  Ixn-ame  assistant  pa.stor 
at  Dunennc,  county  Antrim.  1H08  ;  jirivali; 
tutor,  l^lt) ;  pastor  at  Donegorc,  county  An- 
trim, IHll  ;  conliniieil  his  studies  nt  (Jlasgow 
and  Diihlin,  IHl.Vls  ;  pa.stor  at  Killcl(a!:!i. 
1H18;  at  Helfa.-'i.  :  professor  of  sacrcil 
rhetoric  in  Qufs  n's  (■olli'<,'c,  newly  founded, 
1847.  He  made  a  gallant  and  successful  ti^ht 
against  Ariaoism  in  the  Iri.sh  Prcsbvteriau 
Church.  (See  his  life  by  J.  L.  Porter,  Bel- 
f)ist,  1871,  8d  ed..  1875.) 

Oookman,  0«orge  Orimaton,  Methodist  ; 
b.  at  Hull,  England.  Oct.  31,  ItMK) ;  entered 
ministry  in  Philadelphia.  1838;  transferred  to 
Baltimore,  1888 :  enjoyed  grrat reputation  fok- 
oratory ;  sailed  for  England,  In  the  Preeldent, 
March  11, 1841,  Which  was  Mver  beard  Ikom 
again. 

Oopo.  See  OLOTHtNO,  Clerical. 

Oopti.  Tbo  Coptic  Chnrdi,  numbering 
about  800^800  members,  Is  the  direct  oontinu* 

at  ion  of  the  old  Egyptian  Church.  Egypt 
was  the  stronghold  of  Monophjrsitlsm  (q.v.). 
and  the  attempts  of  the  liyzanline  irovernmenl 
to  stamp  out  that  heresy  were,  in  spite  of  the 
compromise  of  483,  the  so-called  llcnotikon 
(q.v.),  so  incessant  and  so  harassing,  that  the 
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Cliristinns  urtuullv  reccivf^l  tlx; 
lohammedau  Ambet,  when  llity  broke;  into  the 
country  iu  640.  ss  Ubcrnlora.  Tbey  souu  fell 
a  prej,  however,  partly  to  seduction,  parti v 
to  coocioQ.  The  oountty  became  Mohamme- 
dau,  and  tlie  CoptoTOpMNntoalf  tlic  muUl  and 
liMijTntteant  reoMtns  of  the  onoe  so  fRtnoiu 
Church  of  Egj'pt. 

Tlie  name  is  n  corruption  of  the  Greek 
'A/j  I  r-.  proruninccd  "  trliubt"  or  "  phibt" 
l)V  Iht;  Ar:il)s  ;  und  tile  Cnjitic  version  of  the 
Bible  is  the  iincient  Egyptian  toiiirue  written 
<lovvu  with  Greek  charaeterii  intersperuetl  h«Te 
and  there  with  old  Denuitic  signs.  This  lan- 
guage ia  still  used  in  the  services,  though  it  i» 
not  understood  anr  more— hardly  eren  by  the 
priests :  In  every-oay  parlance  the  Copts  sueak 
AnMe  like  the  test  or  the  Egyptians.  The 
diureh,  whidi  is  spread  in  smaJl  comnuinitles 
«!!  over  the  country,  but  most  stronply  repre- 
svntcil  in  Puyuni,  an  oasi-;  in  Mi'Mli-  KL'vpt. 
und  at  Cairo,  has  u  very  daboralt  lii<  nircliy, 
ul  the  head  of  which  stands  the  patriurch  nf 
Al'?XHndria,  an<l  maintains  very  prouounceii 
astetic  views  ;  some  of  the  monasteries  dating 
back  to  the  first  ct^nluries  arc  stiU  standins. 
But  there  is  no  religious  life-HMChloglmtdwl 
routine  and  dead  ceremonies. 

In  ia25  the  EngliKh  Church  MsskuiatT  So- 
ciety tried  nritb  considerable  sooeeas  to  whig 
aboutaUnd  «f  revival,  and  fn  16(10  the  TTnitetl 
Presbjfteriaa  Cbni^  of  North  America  nI<<o 
Mok  up  the  Idea,  founding  in  1875  a  seminary 
tit  Siut  for  the  erlneation  of  younir  Coptic 
preachers.  (See  A.  J,  Butler.  Ancient  Coptic 
Ckurdm  tfS^,  London^  16M.) 

Oor.    Boo  MKAStTRES. 

Ooran.   Sec  Koran. 

Oor'-ban,  the  Hebrew  name  for  a  sncretl 
gift.  The  .Ii'ws  are  rebuked  by  Christ  for 
Using  this  iis  a  way  of  violating  the  ."itb  coin- 
mandinent.  .V  son  would  .say  (.Mark  vii.  11), 
"  It  is  a  gift  to  Ood,  by  whatsoever  thoii 
might  est  be  profited  by  me,"  and  »o  withhold 
ii,  altUoui^  U  never  passed,  nor  was  intended 
to  pass,  oat  of  his  huids.  T.  W.  O. 

Cordeliersj  the  name  given  to  tlie  Francis 
cans  in  France  ou  account  of  tho  rope  girdle 
they  wear.  See  FaAKcnCAXa. 


Cordova,  the  Spanish  city,  in  which  (1)  in 
852  a  synod  convened  which  iinieticnliy  de- 
(  i'ii  ii  in  favor  of  upiwisiiiL',  fanatieiillj',  tho 
Moliiimnie«lan  power  so  that  the  Christians 
might  win  the  martyr's  crown  ;  (2)  in  980  was 
founded  a  famous  school,  whose  greatest 
teacher  wan  AvcrroSs,  and  pupil  Maimonides, 
•and  which  was  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  stu47 
of  Aristotle  in  Aiahie. 

Oorsa  (OO'tee'-a)-  This  peninsular  king- 
dom lies  between  China  anil  .luivin,  Asiatic 
Russi4t  and  the  Eastern  Sea,  ami  in  the  Im- 
tmy  of  civilization  bos  been  the  Hnk  between 
CSathsy  and  Zipaugu.  as  was  Cvpras  between 
Egypt  and  Qreccc.  The  immediate  neighbors 
or  the  Coreans  are  the  Chinese.  Russians,  and 
Japaiiesf,  while  by  meaiiH  of  the  elect  rie  cablrs 
and  overland  teU  irrapli  thev  are  iu  easy  coiii- 
mutiiialion  with  the  rest  of  tlie  Wflridf  and  OO 
longer  Hie  "  hermit  nation." 


The  form  "  Corea,"  whldl 
through  the  Portuguese  navigators  of  the 
Itith  century,  is  that  of  the  a^iftval  king- 
dom  Eoroi  in  popular  use  nnder  the  form 
Gaoli.  The  offlciaf  name,  used  from  b.c.  11 29 
to  9  4.D..  and  again  iinoe  a.D.  1802,  when  the 
present  dvoastr  was  estaUbhed,  Is  CbO-seo, 
meaning  Morning  Calm.  This  poetic  phmsc 
refers  mo«t  probaiily  not  to  the  natural  clinrm 
of  tlic  dayspring.  but  to  the  gnu  imis  fnvor  of 
China,  the  "  Middle"  kiogrtoTo,  around  which 
all  other  iiaiions  were  !us  satellites  to  the  sun, 
or  as  fringe*  to  a  robe,  the  audiences  of  the 
emperor  or  Son  of  Heaven  being  given  at  day- 
break. The  name  Cho-sen  is  thu.s  a  minia- 
ture  of  Corean  history,  for  though  justly 
claiming  national  independence,  and  often 
bloodily  fighting  for  it,  and  thottg^  often  In- 
vaded ami  oppressed  by  Chinese  armies,  yet 
Corea  ha.s  bwu  for  centuries  tributary  to  the 
"  GriHt  Country."  to  which  she  i.^hut  "a  little 
hou.so. "  As  a  pujiil  nutii>n  Cho-sen  has  re- 
ceived arts,  science,  literature,  ilhies,  and  re- 
ligion from  China,  the  mother  of  Asiatic 
civili/jitiiin  east  of  the  Ganges. 

Physically,  the  country  consists  of  the  pro- 
longation of  a  great  moontain  diain  iron 
Hauchurb,  8 esslem  provinces  occuminftUie 
ridge  and  5  western  ones  the  slope.  Til  Cho- 
sen or  "all  Corea"  is  divkled  into  8  prov- 
inces, which  have  the  sea  and  rirers  for  their 
outer,  and  mountains  for  their  inner  bound- 
aries, and  are  thus  excellent  natural  divi- 
sions. They  take  their  names  from  the  2 
chief  cities  in  each,  the-inilial  svllubles  being 
unitf'ii. 

The  northern  part  istxild,  mountainous,  and 
thinly  R<'ttled.  with  mineral  wealth,  hut  little 
arable  land,  while  the  southern  provinces  are 
wann.  fertile,  and  denstdy  populated.  Tho 
central  province,  which  Ciintains  the  capital, 
Se'oul.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  over •nnner- 
ous  olTielal  cbss.  The  total  srea  is  about 
s  j.OOO  s<i.m.,  or  about  twice  the  size  of  Ohio. 
The  population  nuinlx-rs  K^.l^^.p:!?  souls, 
there  bi-ing  in  all  2,:i')(?,2r>T  families  ;  .'i.;!12,8'23 
males  and  .5,216.(514  females  ;  the  grr  atr  r  ( iiro 
exercised  over  boys  during  their  cliildhood's 
sickr^w  heliig  the  cause  of  the  eseesa  of 

males. 

In  physical  appearance  the  Coreans  are  taller 
and  stouter  than  the  Japanese,  rcsembllnr 
them  in  tfiefaoe  more  than  the  Chinese,  and 
in  character  and  temneiament  suggesting  a 
happy  mean  between  tne  two  races,  being  ivm 
mercurial  than  the  one  and  less  stolid  than 
the  other.  The  Coreans  and  .Tapanese,  as 
shown  esjx'i  iiilly  tiy  language,  are  of  one  orig- 
inal slock,  the  fonner  having  more  Chinese, 
and  the  latter  mme  Malay  interadxtue  ef 
blood. 

Ha.ssing  over  their  mythology  and  kgends, 
the  first  historical  ci  vilLzer  of  Corea  was  Ki-lsc', 
a  Chinese  noble,  aud  auceslorof  Coufucitis,  at 
the  court  of  the  tahaog  dynasty,  who,  on  its  fall, 
onaMe  to  serve  the  cooqoeror  Wo,  departed 
amicably  and  emigrated  eastward  Ibundiag 
Ping  Yang,  on  tho  Ta  Tong  river,  a  Corean 
<  ily,  which  ha.s  yi  t  many  mt^morials  in  art, 
law,  and  custom  of  this  founder  of  social 
onler.  He  iianu-d  his  new  domain  Cha-fccn. 
The  nuias  of  Corean  people  arc,  howevei^ 
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from  a  northern  people  who  mi- 
graled  from  (be  Bangui  valley,  and  their 
carljr  poUthal  «volatWBi  wm  through  feuchil- 
im  into  HMnoiehy.  Ghlacw  caUore  being 
ooDtinaany  bonowM. 

We  mar  thosepitonlM  the  national  hiHtorr  : 
Erauf  ol(lChO-8en,  1122 B.C. -9  a. i>  :  craof  ihe 
ThnHi  Kinsrdoms.  0-9fM)  a.d.  ;  I'nitwl  Korai 
or  down,  &*K»-189~'  ;  modern  Chf>  s«n,  IHUi- 
1890. 

The  native  hiHtory,  after  the  Christian  era, 
is  in  rao9t  imporuint  events  corroborated  by 
Ohioew  and  Japanese  annalfl,  and  many  points 
of  aoiversal  human  interest  arc  discovered, 
such  ai  tiM  lint  icoorded  im  of  the  magnetic 
liwdlo  uwd  M  ft  nuiflMr'!*  compass  br  the 
CUneae  sblpa  aailing  to  tbe  Corean  capital  in 
1128  A.D..  commeree  with  the  Arabs,  and  con- 
tact with  the  Persians  and  Tliiln  tan-s. 

The  Corean  laneiuiirc  is  rlnsely  allied  to  the 
Japimesc,  thoiiirh  tlic  (  liiin  -si-  i<lcopraph8  are 
much  iweii.  A  Con-jin  imhlrmun  invented,  in 
the  7th  century,  a  sinijilc  nlplmlii  (  of  14  ( nii- 
sooants  and  11  vowels,  clat«itied  according  to 
the  orean-s  of  speech.  This  most  important 
fact  will  fadlilate  the  apcead  of  the  Bible 
yrbea  traaaiated  into  tbe  Temacular. 

Tlu  a«loas  native  literature  ia  in  Cfaimep, 
and  the  ethic<<,  pliilasophy,  and  classics  of 
China  are  niarlc  tlie  basis  of  education  and 
culture  a-s  w  i  11  iw  of  success  in  the  competitive 
cx:iminatioii-t  for  the.  civil  .service. 

In  rcli;;ion  tl\e  primitive  fetiehl.^ni  and  wor- 
ship (if  the  spirits  of  air,  earth,  and  licaven, 
ponularlv  prevails  over  all  other  etilta. 

Thoiiijh  iiiiddhism  from  a  d.  3,52-1392  nre- 
vailed,  it  is  mi^v  HU]iplanti'd  liv  Confucianfxm. 
Prieataand  mn.ik^  arc  not  allowed  in  walk-d 
dlieik  and  iiearl|V  the  only  renmants  of  tlie 
once  dominank  futh  am  moiutain  nonaaterii  s , 
firom  whioh  preelooa  literary  trpasurea  may 
yet  come  fortu,  and  certain  colossal  statues  of 
Buildha,  hewn  out  of  natural  rock.  Prac^ti- 
cally  the  i)eoplp  an;  without  a  Rtronj;  reliifion 
and  art!  waitiiiu  fur  one.  It  is  often  .supp(is<  <l 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  bv  soldiers 
of  tbe  .Japanesi>  invading  armiaa  Of  10W-V7» 
bat  of  thin  there  is  no  proof. 

In  1777  a  coterie  of  students,  -who  had  re- 
oeired  from  Peking  through  the  tribute-bear- 
on  aomo  hooka  from  tbe  Jesuit  fathers  there. 
'wanooBiwted  to  Romaa  Ghrietianity.  They 
mottWHed  so  fut  that,  in  17M.  a  Ohioeae, 
and  m  11J88,  a  French  missionary  priest  se- 
cretly entered  the  country  and  a  powerful 
church  was  formed.  Dtspitc  all  covernnieulal 
ellorts.  by  dejiolatlng  the  frontier,  guarding 
the  pii.s.se.i  and  coast,  and  otherwise  to  isolate 
Corea  from  outside  intlucnce*,  bloo<ly  inciuisi- 
tion  and  persecutions,  and  the  outlawry  and 
dwapiiation  of  9  French  priesta  in  l»fl6,  con- 
verus  multiplied.  The  prtssure  of  Ronia, 
Japan,  France,  and  tbe  United  Slatea,  with 
bloody  reprisals  by  tbe  thrao  hlttt  nations, 
became  too  great  for  tbe  liemiit  notion,  and 
in  1876,  the  .TapaneM>>,  and  in  1883,  the  Ameri- 
cans si'(  ured  treaties  and  commerce. 

In  deliance  of  China  Corca  has  asserted  her 
Roverdgatf  lij  having  a  tagallon  in  WMblng- 
ton. 

Thnfir.^t  mlssicmaries  of  Bible  Christiaiiitv,  ■ 
the  A«n«rtf^ii  Preabytcriana,  beigau  work  at ' 


Se  oul  in  18B4,  U.  N.  Allen,  M.D..  and  Bier. 

Horace  Underwood  being  first  on  tlie  ground, 
though  liev.  John  lio6s,  from  the  Manchurian 
aide,  had  traaaiated  the  ScripiOTCa  and  baptised 
Ooflfaaa.  Tbe  American  MctbodiitB  have  fol- 
lowed with  a  strong  staff  of  workcn.  Then 
■were  in  February  1890  over  100  converts.  8 
ehiirche.'i,  arid  the  beginnings  of  Christian 
education  in  boarding  and  day  schools,  thco- 
loirical  inHtru<'tion,  liospitals.  Sunday  schools, 
union  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  ver- 
nacular, hymnology,  and  rclii^iouH  literature. 
This  ia  the  promise  and  re<!ord  of  tesa  than 
4ymn*  piaathig  of  reformed  chilitfaBltT bi 
a  pagaa  aatkm  which  has  been  opened  to 
Weatem  bitwooune  bat  7  veaia,  nor  does  anv 
countrr  show  a  more  hopeful  missionary  Add. 
Tbe  Komon  Catholics  daim  many  thou- 
sand followers.  } besides  adopting  teleeraphs, 
stiamers,  and  llic  material  forces  of  Western 
civilization,  as  far  a.s  tlie  national  treasury 
will  permit,  the  pnvcrnmcnt  has  establi.shed 
a  hospital,  nn-ilicul  m-IiooI,  and  college  of 
lilieral  arts,  which  are  under  .^Vjuericau  in- 
structors. 

LiTKKATtJRE. — John  Uoss,  Corean  Primer, 
London,  1H77 ;  W.  E.  OrUlis,  L'vrea,  the 
JJmrmU  iVaftaa.  Kew  York,  1882.  8d  ed., 
1868 :  Padval  Lowell,  OhatOn,  Boaton,  1886, 
2d  e<l..  1887 ;  W.  R.  Carles,  Lift  in  Oma, 
Ix)ndon,  lb88  ;  II.  N.  Allen.  a>renn  TaU», 
New  York.  1889;  H.  O.  Underwood.  A 
IhKket  JJietionary  cf  th*  Kortan  Language, 
London,  1890.  Wiuux  Suiot  Gnmrn. 

Oor'-lnth,  the  capital  of  Acbala  on  an  tstb- 

mus  40  m.  w.  of  Athens,  and  having  2  ports, 
one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  ■west.  This 
fact  gave  it  frn-Mt  military  and  commercial 
imixirlance.  au<l  it  b^'caniu  very  wealthy  and 
rctlned.  Destroyeii  by  the  Uomaiis  ii.<'.  Urt, 
il  w  iu»  restored  by  Julius  Ciesar,  and  n  piint  d 
its  former  splendor  and  proflipacy.  Paul 
(a.d.  62)  introduced  the  kohix-I,  and  alHKlo 
there  18  months,  daring  whico  be  wrote  the 
3  Epistles  to  the  Theudooians.   On  a  snhae> 

Stent  vialt  (a.a  07}  ha  vnota  tbe  EaM\»  to 
e  Romans.  T.  W.  0. 


Corintb'-ians,  The  Bpiatles  tOt 

not  didactic,  but  disou.s.s  a  variiMy  of  questions 
arising  from  the  application  of  C'lirislian  prin- 
dplea  to  tbe  oidinaiy  aOain  of  life.  Tiiey  are 
so  full  of  peiBonal  and  local  details  that  tbetr 

genuinencsH  has  rarely  been  denied. 

The  First  Epistle  was  written  at  Ephesus 
about  A.D.  57,  when  Paul  rmivdl  through 
the  family  of  C'hloo  (i.  11)  painful  inti  lligeneo 
of  till'  !a(  lions  that  had  arisen,  n-iiiL:  his  namo 
and  lho.se  of  Peter,  Apollos,  and  (  lirist  him- 
self, in  bitter  contentions.  He  rebukci*  this 
great  error,  and  guards  the  people  n^ninst 
resting  their  failh  upon  the  wisdom  of  men 
instead  of  the  simple  Word  of  God.  H«  tiien 
proceeds  to  reprove  them  for  certain  groaa 
sexual  immoralities  (cb.  v.).  and  repUes  to 
iheir  questions  respecting  celibacy  and  mar- 
riaL'o  (ch.  vii.)  and  llie  eating  of  food  ofTered 
to  idols  (ch.  viii.i.  lie  also  treats  of  decorum 
in  Diiblic  as.semblie8  and  the  ri^lit  u.s4- of  the 
lionl's  SupjKT  (ch.  xt  ),  uini  of  nfK^cial  gifts 
nf  the  Spirit  (chs.  xii.,  .\iv.V  ]n  flio  13th 
cb&p.  he  treats  of  love,  and  in  tbe  Idth  oi  the 
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rnarrection,  each  iu  a  strain  of  wonderful 
bmaty  and  oloquenoe.  He  then  (ch.  xvL) 
directo  m  to  Chiiatiaa  benafloeiifle  uid  dons 
wittt  friendly  medai^ 

The  Second  epistle  wm  written  tnm  Iboe- 
donia  a  few  nioutlis  later  in  the  same  jrear, 
und  was  dcwisioncd  by  itilclliffcncc  receivc<l 
thr()UL;li  Ti'.us  v^  ii.  6,  7)  of  the  favor  ittic  re- 
ception of  liis  fi)rii\cr  k  ttcrand  it.s  pwil  etTcLls, 
altbouali  till  rtj  were  still  lliusc  who  were  op- 
poaed  to  him.  Thev  uccuscd  him  of  lickle- 
neaa  in  not  fulflllinK  nU  promise  to  visit  them. 
MunedbisaeTerity  toward  the  IncestuouH  iht- 
■on,  and  duttved  him  with  ttie  sammption  of 
nndne  aatbaniy.  In  the  course  of  his  reply 
bfl  anawen  thva  ol^Jeelioiia,  enlargiaK  upon 
the  ezerileooe  of  the  new  covenant  (iu.,  iv.). 
the  character  of  his  ministry  (chs.  v.,  vi.),  the 
nature  of  rop^  ntanrr  (yu.).  the  duty  of  l)f:neli- 
ccnci;  (riii.,  and  then  at  Icnjjth  vin<lirat«< 
hi-*  (uvu  (our-^e  and  his  apostolic  aulliority 
(x -xiii  1.  Both  epistles  are  rcninrkable  for 
the  li;;lit  ihiy  tiirow  upon  the  personal  ehar- 
acter  of  tho  apostle — his  history  and  his  intel- 
lectual aad  apirltnal  grmtness.  Hesolresall 
qmations  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  or  to  the 
wocda  of  Christ,  or  to  his  own  authority  us 
tt  oqpm  of  the  Utij  QbaaL  Hi*  diceotioiw 
apply  not  only  to  the  caiia  antaiktfld  to  Mm, 
but  also  to  numberless  otlwniof  tberame  Iiind, 
and  thus  wtiat  at  first  sight  Is  only  a  collcxrtion 
of  dt!taiis  l)cconiei*  a  lH)nk  of  princ  ipk-s.  [The 
principal  sepanile  modern  comraenlaries  on 
Corinthians  juc  bv  H(Hli:i-  il857);  Stanley 
(imrt)  ;  Beet  (iodet  (1885);  on  th'e 

First  Epistle  ul me.  Kdwards  (1865) :  Ellicott 
(18.SH)  ;  Dods  (1N'<S)).]  T,  W.  C. 

Oorne  -lius,  a  lioniau  centurion  of  the  Italian 
cohort  staiioneil  at  C^area,  who  was  tiio  first 
Getitilc  convert  to  Christianity  (Actsx..  xi.). 
He  was  mirwulously  directed  to  M  iid  for 
Peter,  who  was  in  like  manner  caused  to  heed 
the  summons.  On  hearing  the  word  Cornelius 
lielieved,  and  he  and  hia  household  were  bap- 
tbed.  T.  W.  0. 

Oornelius,  pop<'.  2.')1-.">2.    The  Novatians 
were  condemned  b)'  a  synod  lUidcr  liis  presi- 
See  NoTATf  Asa.  F.  H.  F. 


Cornelius  Agrippa.   See  AORIFPA. 

Oonieliiia  i  XiSfido  (pvoper^  van  der 

8teen),  Uoman  Catholic ;  b.  at  BoehalT,  near 
Lie^e.  Belgium,  1568  ;  l)ccame  a  Jesuit ;  paid 
special  attention  to  Bible  study  :  was  teacher 

of  the  S<jriplurt;s  at  Louvaiii  atul  afterward  at 
Home,  where  he  d.  March  12.  lt'h!7.  His 
learned  and  valuable  i.'diunieiitarii's  i-over  the 
entire  Bible,  except  Job  and  the  Psalms. 
B(«t  ed..  Lyons.  ISH  11  vols..  Eng.  tiaita.  of 
parts,  London,  1881-87. 

Corporal,  the  cloth  used  in  the  Roman 
<-liiirili  U)  cover  the  liri-;iil  :iiv;l  wiii.'  ;ifier 
<'otiunuiiioD.  It  represents  the  litien  elnih  in 
whidi  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped,  whence 
iu  name.  F.  H.  F. 

Oorpus  ("  body")  Calholicorum  (  '  of  the 
Catholics")  and  dorpua  Bvangelicorum  <"  of 
the  Evani^elicHls").  the  collective  namen  of 
the  Hoinan  Catholic  and  Protestant  »*tatcs  of 
Oenoaoy,  respectively.  They  flm  oomo  up 


prominently  during  the  procasdinra  which 
preceded  the  Peace  of  WcatphaUa,  1M8.  The 
head  of  lha  fonncr  was  the  daeter  of  Jfayeooe. 
of  the  latter  that  of  Bazony.  even  after  thai 
house  became  Roman  (Tathmc,  it  being  stion- 
I  itiHi  that  the  control  should  he  in  theDreeaen 
privv  cniiticil,  which  was  Protestant.  Both 
iK^rii'i .  I'tiiied  with  the  disBOlntkm of  lha Oef- 

nian  entpire  iu  1806. 

Oorpos  Ohtiati,  the  festival  In  the  Roman 

church  M;lcbrating  (on  Thursday  of  Trinity 
week)  the  adoration  of  the  Host.    It  was  first 

f)rnii()sed  by  a  nun,  .luliuna,  in  1230,  cstah- 
i.siied  in  1264  hy  papal  bull,  re-CHtabIi!>heil  iu 
laii.  and  U  oehdintedwlth  processions  and 
great  pomp.  F.  II.  F. 

Oor'-pni  X>ootzi'<Ma,  the  name  giren  to 

colleetioris  of  d<M  lriiial  treatises  representing 
a  certain  tyjx'  of  failli.  The  lirst  was  the 
C  I',  rinlippicuni  (I^eipxig,  1500),  which  con- 
tained the  chief  confessional  wrilin^rs  of  Me- 
lanchlhon.  Similar  eolleetions  were  afterward 
made  at  Hamburg,  at  Brunswick,  und  else- 
where ;  but  all  wore  finally  superscdotl  -n  hen 
the  Formula  Concordite  was  produced,  and 
accepted  as  the  common  Corpus  I)>M'frin,n  of 
the  whole  Lutheran  Church.        T.  W.  C. 

Corpus  Juris  canoolci  (i.e.,  "  the  body  of 
canon  law"),  the  canonical  authorities  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  embracing  the  iV- 
f return  Gratiani  (1150),  Decretals  of  Greirory 
IX.  (1284)^  LOer  Msslvt  of  Boniface  VIII. 
(1298),  the  OUtmuatMn  tO.  Clement  V.  (1811). 
the  Kxtramgamtai  JeamUt  XXJL  (1340).  and 
f-Xrtraraffantn  fommunet  (1484).  An  edition 
revised  by  the  comniission  of  cardinals  called 
the  Vorrecforts  Jiumuni  appeared  in  liome, 
1582.  last  ed..  Friedberg,  Leipzig.  1879-81. 

OavrsapandaaMB.  See  Njbw  Jkrubaueic 
Church. 

Oosin,  John,  Church  of  Fntrlnn  l  :  b  at 
Norwich,  N<n',  UU.  1594  ;  d,  in  l.oadon,  Jim. 
l.'i,  1671-72.  Kiliieiiie  i  lit  (  iiubridge,  he  rose 
rapidly  in  hi.s  profession  ;  iKx-ame  a  prelxjn- 
durvof  Durham,  1024  ;  dean  of  Peterborough, 
1640  ;  compelled  to  leave  England,  l(W3-44, 
he  retired  to  Paris,  where  lu;  ollicialed  a.s 
chaplain  in  tlic  household  of  Charles  II.,  who 
at  the  Restoration  made  him  dean  again  und 
era  tho  year  doaed  bishop  of  Durham  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  1600.  By  Us 
energy,  his  administrative  abilitj',  antl  his 
munificenc4r  he  frreatly  strejiglhencKl  the  dio- 

i  ce.sc-.  Two  f(Ms,  Uomani'-ni  and  Puriluiiisin, 
excited  his  sleepless  opjnx'.ilion,  and  he  did  not 

j  scruple  to  employ  his  civil  and  tjcdesia^tieal 
power  to  rid  his  diocese  of  them.  Yil  tho 
strictness  of  his  interpretation  of  the  lAiurth 
Commandment  suited  the  latter,  and  his  in- 
sistence on  elaborate  ritualism  gave  color  to 
the  raport  that  he  inclined  to  the  former. 
He  had  the  coorage  of  his  convictions,  and 

I  was  of  a  singularly  frank  and  outspoken 

'  character.  "  lie  possessed  the  now  almost 
li)^t  jirt  f)f  composing  prayers  nfier  the  liest 
and  most  aneient  inndtds  ;  and  in  iuni  we  are 
indebted  for  .some  of  the  most  iMivutifnl  col- 
lects in  our  pr.i\ er  bi>i>k,  and  prob.-ibly  for 

j  niost  of  till-  alterations  made."  His  Is'st- 
known  work,  indeed,  is  bia  (Miection  <ijf  l*nr 
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tate  Dnotiotu,  Lomlon.  162&-27.  modern 
cdd. ;  but  his  works  lill  5  voU.  (Oxford,  1848- 
88).    He  was  a  ffn-at  Hinokcr.    (Cf.  Ommo 

Overton's  art  in  Di'l.  Sat'l  Jliog.) 

Oocmas  and  Damlanoi,  8U.,  brothers  who 
labored  as  Cbriatian  phvMciaus  till  iu  803,  in 
the  persecution  under  Diocletiau,  tliey  were 
martyred.  Their  remains  are  said  to  have 
been  bKmghl  to  Boam^  vbere  a  duucli  was 
dedintod  to  tiMir  mawioej,  and  whve  the j 
are  still  remembered.  Sept.  27  being  set  apart 
for  them.  In  the  middle  a^es  they  were  ex- 
tenaively  honored  an  tlic  patron  miints  of  all 
plivsieiauH  and  i\[iotli<cftrics.  Acleriuil  order 
of  liiiisrliLs  was  ill  ilicutod  to  them,  which  Hoon 
went  out  of  existence  F.  U.  F. 

Oeiteaa  l»^-oo-plm'-«tM,  a  monk  who 

travr  llMl  in  India  (whence  lilsdeslgn*lion)  and 
M  rote  a  "  Christian  Topography,"  which  wiis 
dcsijrnc'd  to  be  ii  Kystt  ni  >>f  i,'(?()^r:ipliy  l>!VM'd 
on  C)hristianity,  but  which  W!is,  in  fact,  filled  | 
with  fancipfl  and  errors.  (See  Montfimcnn's 
CoUtetio  nota  patrum  Graeorum,  Paris,  1707.) 

F.  H.  F. 

OoteUnr  (cot'lc-d),  CtlMurim,  Uam  Bap- 

tiste,  lioman  CatholiclaymaD;  b. at  Nismea,  30 

m,  n.e.  of  Montpellier,  France.  1627  ;  became 
member  of  thotiorbonne,  Paris,  1649  ;  devote<l 
himself  to  learning,  especially  to  the  Urcek 
Fathers  ;  brought  out  a  fimotu  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathen,  Paris,  1679 ;  d.  in  Ftek, 
Aug.  12.  1688. 

Ootton,  George  Edward  Lynch,  D.D., 
Church  of  Kn^lund  :  b.  at  (Io-^ut.  (Ui.  '29,  ' 
IHl'A  ;  educated  at  ( 'ninliriiki- ;  U  t  ainc  a.-vsist- 
ant  master  i»f  lOijiby  under  Ariinltl.  1887  (he 
i.^  the  "young  niiVMcr"  of  'Join  Brotm  nt 
Jiuf/hi/)  ;  master  of  Marlborough  Collejre, 
1852  -  bishop  of  Calcutta,  irm-.  did  good 
work  for  enucution  and  missiona ;  drowned 
atlCushtia.  India,  Oct.  6,  1866. 

Ckmnoils  have  been  held  in  the  church  from 
the  first  at  Jeru>iiilem  (.\cl»,  ch.  xv.)  to  tlie 
pres<  iU  day.  Tliey  may  Ik-  divide<l  into  live 
di'*!!!)!-!  f)i  rio'ls  ;  1.  To  ^Vi^y,  the  period  of  the 
founding  of  tlie  system  ;  2.  :W.")-S(t9.  that  of 
the  ecumeidcal  councils  of  the  Greek  Church  ; 
8.  8(J!>-18II,  the  councils  of  the  West  under 

IKipal  direelion  ;  4.  1:111-1517,  the  "  re  form - 
Dg"  councib  i  6. 1517-1870.  Itoman  Catiudic 
conndla  dnoe  tiie  RefoRDatioo. 

The  oouDcil«i  of  the  earliest  period  were  held 
to  meet  some  pren.*ing  neces-siiy,  und  of  course 
laeki-rl  all  authorifv  in  tlie  state.  Tlius  one 
was  held  against  Alonlatii-^in.  nnoth'T  a  little 
before  200  upon  the  ceirhration  of  P'.uslcr,  and 
later,  regular  loial  synods  for  the  ordinary 
government  of  tlie  ehurehes  were  introduced. 
The  council  at  Aries,  in  314.  was  in  Home 
sense  a  general  assembly  of  the  entire  Chris- 
tian West.  Ultimately'  a  hierarchy  of  coun> 
die  was  established  which  oorreeponded  with 
tha  eplMsoiHl  liieiareiiy. 

The  councils  of  the  mcond  fierlod  bepn 
with  that  nt  Nice.  82.'.  callnl  bv  Cnnstantme. 
Besiilfs  <1.  fining  the  di^  inily  of  Christ,  it  Ir- 
Bui'<l  :i  DutTibt r  of  «iiselplinary  ri-i;idation>. 
The  secoml.  at  Conslantinonle,  ;!f*l,  (  (irillnned 
the  resull-i  of  the  first,  audiug  ei  riain  deti- 
nitioos  as  to  thu  iluly  Qlioet.  The  ihird,  at ' 


Epbesus,  431.  condemneii  Nestorianlsm,  and 
is  also  renarkable  for  the  direction  given  by 
the  pope  to  hb  delegatea  to  prcftidv  aa  judges 
0  7er  the  council.  Eutychianism  having  de- 
veloped iu  opposition  to  Ncstorlanlsm,  the 
fourth  council  wa«  calle<l  at  (  linlrcdcn,  4.'>1, 
which  delined  the  doctrine  of  the  nulnrtsof 
Christ  upon  the  basis  of  Leo  of  Kome's  letter 
to  Flavian  of  Constantinople.  Tlie  fifth,  at 
Consluntinople,  r»."i;?,  eondemntKl  the  three 
chapters  ((j.v.).  The  sixth,  Constjintinople, 
Nov.  7,  6H0,  to  Sept..  881.  condemned  Mono- 
thelitisin,  and  Popo  Honorius  as  a  .Monothe- 
litc.  This  ends  the  series  of  great  doctrinal 
councils.  The  seventlt,  Mice,  787,  sanctioned  ^ 
the  worship  of  images,  and  the  eighth,  OOD- 
stantinople,  oto.  was  ooevplad  with  queatioBa 
of  discipline. 

Many  of  the  purely  Latin  cotincils  of  tlie 
third  |Kri(>d  are  reckoned  by  the  Roman 
Catholie.s  as  ecumenical.  They  decided  a 
nundjcr  of  (juestions.  The  moi.t  important 
wa«  the  fourth  Lateran  ('ouncil,  121.'),  held 
bv  Innocent  III.,  and  representing  the  extreme 
dainiB  of  the  hierarchy.  It  begms  the  series 
of  councils  in  which  tlie  boaineai  lias  beat 

fire  pared  by  the  court  of  Rome  and  laid  he* 
ore  the  conncil  for  their  oonaent, 
Hie  "  reforming"  councils  mw  out  of  the 
great  w:hi>m  (18*8-1447).  and  an-  those  of 
Pisn,  Constance,  Baael,  and  Ferrara  (((((.v.). 
The  councils  of  the  tlfth  [K-riod  are  tliose  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican  (qij.v.).  The  Protes- 
tant churches  have  generally  orgjiidzed  under 
regidnr  councils,  as,  e.!/.,  the  '  general  assem- 
blies" of  the  Presbyterian  churches.  The 
Synoil  of  Dort  (1618-19)  iwrtook  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  a  Calvinistic  ecumenical 
council.  The  Iwet  collection  of  dsoumenta 
as  to  the  MOBdle  to  that  of  MbmI.  n  fch. 
fol..  now  rrarintiog  in  Berlin.  Hefela'a 
HlieitfieM'hiehte,  Freiburg  in  Br.,  1886  stm.,  M 
cd.  1H73  fi<iq..  is  the  N  st  history  ;  parlinl  Eng. 
Irans.,  Edin.,  1871-76,  2  vols.        F.  H.  F. 

Oouaeela  of  l*fTftfttinfi,  tho  thvee  nuwiHrtin 
vowa  of  voluntary  poverty,  pernetnal  odibaqr, 
and  obedience,  were  so  styled  by  medlend 

cjiisuist"^  Ixcausc  they  were  supposed  to  lead 
to  perfect  hol!ne«>s  when  perfectl)  kept. 

Oouatar-RefonuliaB,  the  term  for  the  meas- 
urea  taJten  by  tiia  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
uproot  Proteetantism  in  thoee  lande  in  which 
it  tiad  entirely  or  partially  triumphed.  The 
movement  was  helped  by  the  troperinl  rescript 
which,  arn  enbly  to  the  Ileligious  Peace  of 
Augsburg,  l."i"),"i.  liHtl  rendered  the  i  cch-siasii- 
cal  position  of  any  iiariicular  territory  de- 
pcnueniiin  tin;  religious  convictions  of  its  gov- 
ernor. The  pioneers  of  tlie  Counter-reforma- 
tion were  everywhere  the  Jesuits.  It  In'gau 
in  Bavaria,  when  Duke  Albrecht  V.,  a  friend 
of  tiie  Jesuits,  ordered  Count  Joachim  of 
OMenboiw,  the  leader  of  the  evangelical  party 
among  the  nobility,  to  dismiss  his  eras* 
gelicfll  preadierB,  and  since  the  count  refused 
to  do  so,  proceeded  to  drive  them  out  bv  force 
of  arms,  and  the  nobility  who  favored  tliem  at 
the  Rjmie  time,  l.'")64.  This  expulsion  ^\:ls 
eomplt  ti-d  in  15TH,  and  the  IJoman  Ciilliolin 
Cliuri  h  ri-ii;n<-(l  sutiri  iiu',  I:i  l.)72  tlic  Fh  ■  t- 
or  Jakob  of  Eitz  at  Treves,  where  the  Jesuits 
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had  a  college  fltnoe  1560.  refuwd  tho  Protes- 
tants iutniiu  e  to  hin  cxiurt,  and  the  Elector  of 
jMavcnee,  Dauitl  Bruudel  of  llomburtr,  rc- 
slcirt'J  CalliulifLsrii  wiili  tin'  ln'l[Mjf  tJu!  Ji-wuiis. 
Encouragtil  bv  ihv  .siu'ct-ss  (if  Duke  Albn-clii. 
Ballhastir  uf  DiTiibacli  iiiviu-d  (lie  Ji  suits  in 
bis  country  in  1571.  nlxilislied  the  comiuuiiian 
in  both  kinds,  replaced  the  evangelical  clergy 
bv  Uoman  CaUioUo»  or  bjr  Jeaulls,  and  re- 
niuvLit  hia  vmagiBeA  wrvanit  aiid  oflico- 
holdenu  A  alop  mm  pat  to  his  proceediogw 
hj  the  Cbaptcr  and  the  koif  hu,  who  In  1576 
compelled  Uim  to  make  a  capuulation  In  which 
lie  gave  over  to  Bishop  Julius  Eehter,  nt  the 
time  incUned  to  act  liberullly  to  the  i'r.>ti  > 
tantti.  the  administration  of  Hie  foundiuinn  nt 
FulJa.  But  in  1603  Ballhasar,"  with  the  per 
mission  of  the  imperial  court  councillor,  took 
back  lh»!  foundation  at  Fulda.  drove  out  again 
the  evangelical  clergy,  and  forctd  the  iaity 
who  refuscti  to  enter  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  to  go  into  exile.  This  tbnehe  had 
the  aubtance  of  the  aboveHnoDtiooed  JuUtis, 
who  af tar  1578  had  nade  aflocta  to  clear  the 
land  of  all  Proteitants.  and  ao  tuocensfully 
that  it  is  claimcfl  that  in  one  year,  1588,  «J.no<) 
abjured  Pr.m^tjuitisni.  On  the  other  hand, 
Julius  iwlvanccd  the  jwpular  eilumt ion,  pro- 
vided capable  clergy,  founded  (he  great  hos 

f)ital  at  Wilrzburg  whic  h  hi-ars  his  name,  and 
n  tho  same  place  uttabiirthed  the  university, 
1582.  Other  South  G<  rman  bishofM  itnilated 
bis  example,  so  that  in  Bamberg  aiid  Salzburg 
the  Protestants  were  compelled  on  short 
notice  to  leave  their  honaea,  lfiS&  Also  at 
Colo|M  and  at  Monater  the  Jaaalta  carried 
out  dulr  iHrogrammo.  Among  the  bishops  of 
Lower  Germany  the  prince-bishop  of  Pmler 
bfirn  in  )sl  /.ealously  lal»orcd  to  restore  Koman 
('alh  ilicisui.  He  gave  over  to  the  Jesuits  the 
gymnasium  and  the  <:athedral  in  that  city,  and 
entirely  Kuppresscd  the  Protectant  cuitus, 
1»J04.  But  it  was  in  Austri  v  .ind  in  the  coun 
triea  most  closely  allie<l  thercwiih,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  that  the  greatest  triumphs  were 
won.  The'  archduke  Ferdinand,  with  his 
aoldicn,  drove  out  the  evangelicals,  destroyed 
tlieir  charcbea,  and  burnt  their  books.  In 
1609  the  ezmiatlon  of  the  Protestants  was 
completed.  The  emperor  now  took  part  in 
the  work,  closed  the  <!hurche8  of  the  Utm- 
tiuists,  and  f  trbii  le  their  as^emblie-s,  1)302. 
The  repre-*sinn  was  not,  however,  of  long 
standing,  fur  in  HHtd  the  l  lra.|uiNts,  uuilcd 
with  the  Calixtines,  the  Heformed,  and  the 
Lutlierans,  compelled  him  to  grant  tlicm  full 
liberty  in  religion.  In  Hungary  Kudolph  II., 
in  16i>4,  paaaed  an  edict  against  the  Protes- 
tants, bat  two  years  bter  £m>  was  also  forced 
to  grant  full  religious  liberty.  Tho  highest 
point  of  the  Oouiiter>ieformauon  was  reached 
when  Ferdlnaad  11.  fssned  his  restitution-edict 
of  1629,  which  affirmerl  tlie  right  to  extlr|>ate 
all  ProU*»tanta.  But.  as  far  .as  CJerniany  was 
coaccrned,  the  Counter-n  form.-ition  came  to 
an  end  with  the  Peace  of  \Vi  sfphalia.  IfMS. 

In  France  the  Counter  reformation  issned 
in  the  ma-ssacre  of  Pas.sy.  and  in  the  Nether- 
land.i  in  the  atnx-ilies  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  m.<ichjnationsof  the  Jesuits  were  iJsocar* 
r  ie(  1  o  n  i  n  Poland.  Sweden ,  and  Englaiid.  (Of. 
BMaka^DierSmimkM  JV^.  Berlin,  18-»S 


vols..  8lh  ed..  1885,  3  vols..  Eng.  trans..  The 
I/utory  of  the  }*i>]un,  l.onilon,  1K")1,  2  vols., 
4th  ed.,  1SH7,  3  vols.  ;  Philip|>son,  hi  eontit- 
i;'r.,\.!t;  ,n  i;  I iffir <i m  ,  I'aris,  1884  ;  \^aid«  lh$ 
Counter  litj'onnation,  London,  1889. 

Oonrt  and  Z<egal  Proceedii^  among  the 
Hebrews.  According  to  the  very  principle 
of  theocracy  all  authority,  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar, cmaiiutc  d  from  .Iibovah,  the  ri'al  KiiiL'  "f 
the  j>eojil('  ;  sn  tliat  he  who  .stood  In-fore  the 
judge  stotxl  Ix-fore  the  J.nrd  (Deut.  .xix.  17). 
.Moses,  as  thespecial  servant  of  God,  combined, 
theoretically,  all  the  offices  of  the  theocTa(7 
in  his  own  person,  but  as  it  was  practically 
.  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  his  judicial  au* 
ihority  panHNMlliy  in  all  oases  occurring,  he 
insttttned  rulers  over  thousands,  o^er  nun* 

ilreds,  over  fifties,  and  over  lens  (Ex.  xvill. 
25).  All  minor  U-gal  matters  were  left  to  thoeo 
riders,  and  the  perf  onal  ilecLsion  of  Moses  was 
claimeil  only  in  cii»<!s  of  iinpc)rtaiu'e.  This 
fiindaniental  outline  of  judicial  orgaiiizaliou 
was  retained  when  the  Hebrews  settled  in 
Canaan,  and  lasted  during  Uie  pcricnls  of  the 
judges  and  kings.  Only  slight  mollifications 
were  intro<lucc(l,  such  lis  rircum-stanccs  might 
demand,  until  Jchoshapbat  instituted  at  Jem* 
salem  a  sunreme  oontt  to  which  appeals  could 
be  made  from  the  local  courts,  mode  up  of 
Levites,  priests,  and  heads  of  tribes  under  the 
guidance  of  the  high-priest  and  a  seetdar  presi- 
dent (2  Chron.  xix.  8-11).  After  the  exile  tho 
>Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  exercised  this  function. 

The  legal  priK'eedings  were  very  simple. 
Both  parties  had  to  appear  Ix  fon-  the  iudgo 
(Deut.  i.  16),  and  if  the  dcfeudant  shoul<l  try 
to  evade  the  case  bj'  alisencc,  the  Judge  had 
authority  to  bring  him  by  force  ioto  theoourt 
(Deut.  XXV.  8).  The  proceedings  were  oral, 
though  in  later  titnaa  the  aentcoce  waa  alto 

I  given  In  writing  (ba.  x.  1).  Tlie  testfmoov 
of  2  or,  in  penaTcases,  8  witnesses  was  consid- 

'  ercd  sufficient  evidence.  TIk;  witness  was  not 
ie<c.iin'd  to  muke  any  ttaili,  but  in  capiliil 
cases,  when  si-iUi'm  c  was  (li'cl:iri  il,  he  was  to 
execute  it  iDcut.  xiii.  '.1,1.    ri  i  jury  \\a.s  puu- 

I  ishcd  by  iiitliciini;  the  .same  puaishiueni  on  the 
perjurer  its  tin-  accuMtl  would  have  sulTered 
if  found  guilty  (Deut.  xix.  19).  Torture  was 
unknown.  An  tmmedlate  interference  of  di- 
vine judgment  was  appealed  to  in  the  case  of 
a  married  woman  suspected  of  adtdtery 
(Num.  12-81V  nnd,  under  the  form  of  lot, 
abio  in  other  cases  (Joah.  tII.  14. 1  Sam.  zir. 
40).  (S<^  Bennr.  The  CrimintA  Ooi$  tf  A« 
Jexc»,  London,  1880.) 

Oourt,  Antoine,  French  Reformed  ;  b.  at 
Villeneuve-de-Berg,  in  the  department  of 
Ardeehe,  France,  1696 ;  d.  at  Lausanne, 
1 7 00.  He  was  the  moat  iUustrious  and  useful 
servant  of  hia  diuidi  la  his  day.  It  was  ha 
who  convoked  the  first  i^nod  of  the  Desert 
(1715) ;  he  revived  the  Presbyterian  discipline, 
chet;ked  the  faiKi'ici>ni  of  the  Ccvennes  projih- 
els,  among  whom  lie  had  iK'cn  brought  up  ; 
proinf)fed  soiuul  educatinti  and  i  iilightcned 
piety  ;  defended  his  cliur<  h.  and  has  left  its 
Instorv,  lliftoirr  <Um  troubU*  dnt  (Vrfnast, 
Geneva,  1760,  8  vols.;  n.e.,  Ahib,  1819. 

Oov'-oaant,  a  nratoal  afraement  with  attpn* 
lationa.  ItlathotannnaadlnBerlplwetoda* 
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■Die  God's  dUpensntioos  to  man  (Oen.  xv\i.  7. 
Dmit.  iv.  18),  and  is  a  vivid  expression  of  the 
Loid'a  oondeweDdiDg  pace.  The  two  great 
eeooomies  an  diBtinguuhad  as  Uie  Old  Oovc- 
iMiii  (Heb.  tHI.  18).  |riven  throagh  Hoaei, 
whkh  bad  much  that  waa  l^al,  outward, 
and  temporal,  and  the  "Sew  CovenaQt,  made 
through  tht>  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ntiil  sealed  with 
his  hioml  (Matt.  xxv.  2H,  Ikb.  xiii.  2<)),  whidi 
stN-nrrs  lifr  ctrrnrti  to  every  heliever.  For 
theological  use  of  the  term,  see  Fsdebal  Tue- 
OUMX.  T.  W.  O. 

Oovainantcrs.  SccPuksbytkrian  Curncn. 

OoTwrdala,  MUm,  D.D.  (Tiibingea,  1641  [1], 
Caanbridge,  1568),  b.  at  C'jvor-dalam,  Rich, 
moodaliire,  omioty  of  York.  RMjann,  148H ; 
d.tn  Loodon.  Feb.  19,  1888.  He  was  edu- 
calad  at  Camhridge  ;  entered  the  convent  of 
the  Austin  Friars  at  Cambridge,  1514.  There 
Robert  Barnes,  who  became  prinr  in  15?:i  mifl 
was  martyreil  (.July  'M,  lotO),  tirst  turned  liis 
attention  to  the  reformed  faith.  When  JJiirnew 
was  tried  for  heresy,  in  1526,  Covenlale  as- 
•  slsted  in  his  defence.    lie  then  left  the  con- 

vent and  preacbed  as  an erangeliHt.  He  spent 
most  of  tbo  time  from  1528  to  1535  abroad, 
probably  ennnd  In  tnuslatiag  the  Bible, 
either  akme  or  with  Tjndale.  In  1888  ho 
brought  out  in  London  the  Unf  complete 
£ngllsb  translation  of  the  Bible,  BihUn.  7^ 
i?<Wr,  that  I*  tfig  Uoly  Srripture  of  the  Olde 
and  yew  TeMtament,  fnithfiiUy  and  truhf 
trand^ited  out  of  I)</'ir)if  [i.e.,  Grrmnh]  irw! 
Lntyn.  In  l'>88  Coverdiile  was  in  Paris  .'^u- 
periuteuding  the  printing  of  tiie  Greitt  lUhle, 
which  was  partly  a  revision  of  his  own. 
<8eeBiBi.B,  p.  105).  He  returned  to  England 
in  1888,  but  the  troubles  drove  him  away  in 
1840.  and  lie  did  not  return  till  1548.  ile  was 
well  Koeived  by  Edward  YI.  and  made  a 
king's  chaplain  ;  and  tn  1881  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Lxeter.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  lie  was  deprivcil  ;  again  Ix-took  himself 
to  tf»c  coiilinetit,  and  stayixl  there  until  the 
Rcces-sion  of  Queen  Eliz.ii)eth,  ITmH.  His  n-- 
Hginus  scruples  prevented  hi.s  nin.statenieiit 
in  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  brought  about  his 
resignation  in  1560  of  the  living  of  St.  Magnus, 
near  London  Bridge,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1563.  He  made  numeroua  tian»> 
latioos  of  edifying  books  in  Qermao  and 
Latin.  His  name  "  will  always  be  reTeied  as 
tliat  of  a  man  who  first  mode  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Engli.sh.  but  he  was  not 
a  fii;uri'  of  niarkr^i  lii-;torir.nI  intcrc-^t.  He 
was  sonir-whut  weak  and  timorous,  and  all 
through  his  lift;  leaned  on  a  inn  powerful 
nature.  Barnes,  Cromwell,  (  nuimer,  and 
Grindal  were  sueeessivf  ly  liis  patrons.  In  the 
hour  of  trouble  he  was  content  to  remain  in 
obacurity,  and  left  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
to  be  earned  by  men  of  tougher  fibre!  But 
he  was  pious,  conscientioua,  laborious,  gcuer- 
ooB.  and  a  tlionmghlr  houst  and  foocTman. 
He  knew  German  ana  Latin  well,  some  Grc<-k 
antl  II  brew,  an<l  a  lidle  French.  lie  did  lit- 
tle ori^nnul  \V(irk.  As  a  translator  he  was 
faithful  and  harmonious.  He  was  fairly  rend 
in  thenloL'V,  and  became  more  inclined  to 
Puritan  id'us  as  hi.s  life  wore  on.  .All  ac- 
counu  agree  in  hia  remarkable  popularity  as 


a  preacher.  He  ytaa  a  leading  figure  dortnc 
the  progress  of  the  reformed  opinions,  and 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  introduclioa 
of  German  apiritoal  cultnra  to  English  readem 
in  the  eeoond  quarter  of  the  rixteenth  cen» 
tury."  (Cf.  H.  H.  Te<lder  in  DiH.  ynt.  BuMf. , 
who  gives  list  of  Coverdaie's  tronslatioos  and 
other  works.) 

Oowl,  a  monk's  hood  attached  to  a  robe, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the  head  or  lie 
upon  the  back  at  pleasure.  The  term  was 
also  api^ied  to  the  entire  garment,  whleh 
varied  In  length  and  was  wHbout  sleeves. 

F.  n.  p. 

Oowlesj  Henry,  Congregalionalist  ;  b.  at 
Norfolk,  Conn..  April  24,  18(KJ  ;  d.  at  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.,  Sept.  6,  1881.  He  grmlualed  at 
Tale  CoUen,  1888 ;  studied  in  Yale  Divinity 
Sdiool,  1896-98 ;  waa  a  pioneer  misslonaiy 
and  pastor  in  the  Western  Reeetvc  (Ohio), 
182^^85  ;  profefwor  In  OberMn  Collcpo.  first 
of  Latin  and  Gn  ek.  ls:r)-;]8  :  later  of  He- 
brew, eccle<5ia>ti(al  history  and  polity, 
48  ;  editor  of  The  OUrlih  h'runyrlitit ,  1848- 
<i;t ;  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  entire 
Bible,  New  York.  1867-81,  16  vols. 

Oowpav  (pronounced  cooper).  WiUlsm, 
Ctareh  of  England,  layman,  poet ;  b.  in  hb 
Cttlier'a  rectory  at  Great  Berkhampetead,  S6 
m.  n.w.  of  London.  Nov.  IS,  1781  ;  d.  at  East 
Dercliaui,  county  of  Norfolk.  15  m.  w.n.w. 
(if  Norwieh.  Ai)ril  25,  1800.  Ile  ^vas  .(hi- 
ejited  at  We^tininstt  r  Seliool,  London,  siii  lii  d 
jaw  and  wa.s  admitted  to  the  bar,  .luue  14, 
17')4.  ]5ut  being  in  easy  circumslane*  s,  and 
disliking  his  pro^ion,  lie  paid  more  attention 
to  lileratare  than  law,  nntU  the  first  attack  of 
Insanity,  induced  by  nenrona  dread  of  an  ez> 
amiuation  for  a  cterkshlp  in  tba  House  of 
Lords,  1768,  pot  an  end  entirely  to  all  pre« 
tenoe  of  being  a  lawyer  and  hn  life  henoe> 
forth  wa-s  spent  in  the  country.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  frequent  fits  of  melancholy,  to  relig- 
ious doubts  and  lialhieiiiatiou.s,  and  niided 
con.staut  stimulus  to  aroii>e  him  to  action  and 
ilrive  away  his  earc.  This,  proyiiii  ntially, 
wm*  supplied.  At  Huntingdon,  on  the  Ouse, 
he  met  the  Tnwin  family,  in  1765,  on  bis  re- 
lea.se  from  the  asyhmi.  and  soon  became  an 
inmate  of  their  houst^hold.  When  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Uuwin  died,  in  1767,  he  lemored  with 
Mrs.  Unwin  to  Olney,  and  there  he  met  Her. 
John  Newton,  the  ex-elaver,  who  guided  Iiim 
rellgiou.sly,  induced  him  to  lead  prayer-meet- 
ings, yisit  the  s^iek,  and  otherwise  aet  a.s  a  sort 
;  of  lay  curate.  With  Xewton  he  linitight  out 
:  the  well-known  Otnn/  Ifi/uui.t.  Mrs.  Unwin 
eneoumge<l  him  to  write  poetry  and  he  pro- 
•  dueed  his  first  volume  in  1782.  Another 
widow,  Lady  Austen,  by  her  gaycty  did  much 
for  him.  She  in<luccd  him  to*  write  the 
"  Task,"  and  told  bim  the  diverting  storv  of 
John  Gilpin,  which  he  quickly  turned  Into 
Immortal  verse.  In  1785  he  resumed,  after  n 
long  interval,  bis  correspondenoe  wHh  Lad^ 
Ilesketh,  a  widow  since  1778,  the  sister  of  his 
r-arly  love  Theodora.  These  ladies'  societv 
hail  an  excellent  elTeet  n\>r>u  Cowp^T.  but  still 
heocca-sionally  was  acutely  deranged.  Cowper 
was  the  author  of  several  of  the  l)est  hymnH 
in  the  language,  as ' '  Qod  ooovea  in  a  myslerl- 
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bia  Co11»;rc,  IHKi),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Itiib- 
wajr,  N.  J.,  Aug.  25,  179:J  ;  d.  ut  Hroiixville. 


OU8  way,"  "  Then-  is  a  fouatain  filled  with 
blood,"  *' O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God." 
ratiks  M  one  of  the  best  letter-writers  in  uil 
literatara,  and  mme  of  his  poems  are  modclii 
of  tender  verse  ilia  traaslation  of  Homer  is 
no  loafw  leed.  (See  bin  ooonplele  wortcs, 
with  laeBMir  hr  BmitheT,  in  Bolm's  Standafd 
LtbrUT,  8  vols.,  anrl  for  a  sketch,  that  by 
Gotdwin  Smith,  London  and  New  York, 
1880.) 

Oox,  SuBMl,  D.D.  (St.  Andrews,  1882). 
Qeneiml  Baptist ;  b.  in  Loiidoii.  Eng.,  April 
19,  1826 ;  m^uated  at  tlie  Btepney  fi^tist 

Thcoloj^ical  College.  London,  1851  :  since  1863 
ha.s  be4-n  piLstor  in  Xotlin^'liain.  lie  founded 
and  edited  The  Kj^ymitor  {sa  in  tnthlyi,  lf<7r)  to 
ISSt,  and  is  iuitlior  of  QurM  of  thf  ''/luf  di^xl 
((■otninrntarv  on  l-jCclcsiiiNtcs),  London,  1S6.)  ; 
2  1  I'd..  ISJO  ;  AV//-).»/7'>/-V  \->(,  ■/><>.,{■.  1873; 
i^ilgriin  PmUim  (ivungs  of  dugret's),  1874  :  Hal- 
eotor  Mundi,  1877  (defence  of  Kestoration- 
lem) ;  Tht  Larger  Ibpe  (aequel),  1883 : 
potiUant,  1686.  1886.  M87,  and  other  works. 

Oox,  Bamael  Hanson,  D  O.  (Williams, 
1833).  LL.l).  (Miiriettft  (.'ollci:.',  ISTk)  ;  Colnm 
Collem  ■ 

N.  3 

New  York.  Oct.  2,  IHWO.  lie  Iwcaiuo 
pastor  at  Mcndham.  N.  J..  1817.  of  the  dpriiw 
Street  church,  New  Tork  City.  1831  (removed 
to  LeJgbt  Street,  'i825) :  professor  of  pastoral 
theo1o)ty  at  Aubnrn  Theological  Seminary , 
18;^4  ;  p.istor  of  tlie  First  Prejsbyleriun  (^hurcii 
of  Hra  )klyn,  1837:  retired.  IKTi^.  lit;  w  as  ii 
Icarneil,  eloiiuent.  and  ecccnlric  preacher. 
Amon;;  m  iiiv  wittv  things  he  said  the  most 
famoii-i  is  his  <i< -iuni:itionof  the  letten  D.D. 

as  "  sunii-lunar  fardels." 

Ooxe,  Arthur  Oloveland,  D.O.  (8t.  Jiunos* 
Colle>?e.  Hiifierslovvn.  .M.i..  lS"iH).  .S.T.D. 
(Trinitv  Collctre,  Hartford,  Court.,  18ti8i, 
LL.r)."(Ki'nyf>n  CoHl-^tl',  Gambicr,  O..  IHtlH), 
Episcopiliau  bi.shop  of  We^itcrn  New  York, 
son  of  prcccdinj?  ;  b.  at  Mendham,  N.  J..  May 
10,  WXi^ ;  srriidi!Mte<l  at  llic  University  of  the 
City  of  Ne.v  York,  LSiS.  and  at  the  Glencnil 
Tlieological  Semiaanr  ia  tbe  same  eJtjr,  1841 ; 
became  rector  at  Hartford,  Oomi.,  1848:  at 
Baltimore,  Md..  1854;  in  New  York  CUr 
(Calvarjr  Church).  1863 :  bishop.  1865.  Ho 
eflited  tlie  .Vtncric.an  reprint  of  thi'  .1  ..'^  -  X>'r,-iii' 
t'ntlu'rii,  piihUsh  •  1  h\'  the  (.'liristiaii  Litrratun- 
Co..  Buffalo  (now  "New  York),  IW.-f-JT.  9 
Vol*».  11  ^  headed  the  opposition  to  the  alter- 
ation rif  tie-  .Vuthori/.e;!  V^ersion  in  punctua- 
tion and  t  'xt  attempted  by  the  American  Rihli- 
Society  in  ls">7,  and  alM)  that  lo  the  li  ^  is-  1 
VendoQ  of  1881-85.  Ho  baa  publialied  aereral 
volumes  of  poems  and  others  of  prose. 

Oramp-rings,  those  hallowed  by  the  mon 
arclis  of  England  in  former  days  on  Good 
Friday,  aad  woca  as  a  eare  pirotectkm  against 
epilepsy. 

Oranmar,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  ir)23), 
h.  at  Asiacton,  Nottinghamshire.  Sag;,  July 
<.  1466 ;  d.  at  the  slake,  fa  Ozfocd.  March  %(, 

1556.  Hq  studied  theology  at  Cambridge  ; 
marrie<l  in  Vilt.  but  lost  his  wife  in  the  name 
yenr  :  'a  ;  6  or  1  lined  a  priest  in  1523  and  in 
XQi/ii  iulrodacud  to  Henry  YIII.,  who  conuuLs- 


sioned  liiin  to  prepare  an  urgument  upon  the 
invalidity  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of 
Arai^on.  lu  1->:10  he  accompanied  the  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  on 
his  embassy  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
and  in  108^  he  was  himself  sent  on  a  muuon 
to  the  emperor,  hot  was  recalled  in  the  mmbb 
jear  and  made  archbishop  of  Gaaiqrbaiy, 
which  preferment,  however,  proved  some- 
what embarrassing,  as  he,  during  his  stay  in 
Germany,  had  secretly  married  a  niece  of 
Osiander.  His  first  otHeial  duty  was  to  an- 
nul the  niarriuLce  of  Henry  V'lff.  and  Cath- 
arine of  AraL'nn  ami  1  •L:i!itni/.c  the  uui!)!!  l>e- 
tween  the  lornier  and  Auuo  Boleyn,  and  he 
always  showed  himself  an  obedient  m^rvant 
in  tlie  king's  many  matrimonial  troubles. 
The  latter,  on  his  side,  had  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  archbishop^  and  left.  In  a  great 
mesflure,  the  whole  management  of  the  neces- 
sary rellgioits  and  eoclesiastknl  reforms  to 
him.  He  not  only  introduced  but  he  was 
the  t'ritirjpul  author  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles and  liie  l''rayer-lHj(jk,  and  on  tlie  (pie-'^liou 
of  transul>Kt«atiation  he  tonk  a  very  decided 
Mtiuid  by  his  essay  ou  the  .subject  and  his  re- 
N|K»nse  to  Gardiner's  attack  ou  it.  Inuring 
the  minority  of  Eilwani  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
gents and  continued  tu  work  undisturbed  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Beformalion  in  Eng- 
land. But  on  the  death  of  Edward  he  cook 
mitted  himself  lo  the  CMise  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  immediately  after  tbe  secession  of 
Mary  he  wrts  linpriKoncd  and  accused  of  Irea- 
s<)n  and  heresy.  The  history  of  this  hist  part 
of  his  life,  from  Nov.  13,  ihTt^,  to  his  death, 
is  \ery  sinirular.  He  higned  one  recantation 
after  the  other,  evidently  in  the  linpe  of  .siiv- ■ 
ink'  his  life,  but  when  lio  saw  that  there  was 
no  hoi>e  anj  more,  he  publicly  retracted  sll 
his  recantations  and  sufTerwl  nmrtyrdiun  with 
great  heroi.sm.  Uis  life  has  Ix-eil  written  by 
Todd,  London,  1881.  and  Le  fias,  London, 
1883,  reprinted  in  New  York.  1886. 

Oranz,  David,  Moravian  ;  b.  at  Neugartcn, 
Pornerania,  1723 ;  was  s(K.Tetary  tO  Couot 
/in/cnilorf,  1747;  successful  mfsslonaiy  III 
Greenland :  returned.  1763 ;  d.  as  pasUr  cC 
the  Moravian  otmgvgation  at  GnadeuM, 
Silesia,  June  6, 1777.  He  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Moravinn  Brethren  (Barby.  1771,  Eng. 
trans.,  London.  1780)  and  of  Greenland  and 
the  .Moravian  mission  there,  ntir*.  En^'.  traas., 
1767,  n.c. ,  with  continuation,  1820,  2  vols. 

Orashaw,  Richard,  Itoman  Catholic  lay- 
man ;  b.  in  London,  1013  (?)  of  Protestant  par- 
ents ;  educated  at  Cambridge :  waa  ieUow 
there ;  went  over  to  the  Roman  Ohaich,  16M ; 
was  attendant  on  Cardinal  Palotta,  and  d.  as 
sob-canon  at  Lorcto.  Aug.  86.  1649.  He  was 
A  religious  poet  (Stij^*  /./  thi'  Tr>npli'.  I,ondon, 
ItUti)  of  preat  merit,  and  insjiircd  the  nuiso  of 
-Milton.  Pope,  Coleridge,  and  Shellry.  He 
wrote  wiiile  an  undergriuluate  the  famous  line 
on  the  miracle  at  Cana,  "  Xvuipha  pudiea 
Deum  vidit  et  erubuit"  ("  t^e  shamefaced 
water  saw  Qod  and  Unshed**). 

Oreo'-tion,  the  art  by  which  Qod  canaos  to 
exist  that  which  did  not  exist  before  fn  any 
form  f(}<  n.  i.  1.  Heb.  xi.  8).  The  common 
doctrine  of  the  Scripture  is  that  in  this  wsy 
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the  world  came  into  iMlag.  vheiCM  all  an- 
cient |»hilo8oplim  MMtnMdtho  etenul  exiau 
enoe  of  matter,  aa  aaniniptkm  whldi  la  wholly 

uureasonnble,  since  it  impliee  either  atheism 

or  dualiiiin.  Tbe  Bible  ot>en8  with  an  account 
of  creation  which  in  its  sublime  sirnplirit}- 
:  contrasts  mo^l  fuvombl}'  with  all  oUitT  cos- 
nii)::i)uiLS.  Il  (icscrilx'.s  the  process  as  con- 
tinuing 'liroii^'li  six  days.  On  the;  Isl  day 
casniir  was  formed  ;  onllie  2d  the  lirnm- 
mcnt  was  ni.nle  and  called  heaven  ;  on  the  3(1 
the  cartli  ;i;)}xuri  d  and  wu*  divided  into 
and  land,  and  clothed  with  vegetation ;  on 
the  4th  light  was  ooncentrated  in  the  sun,  and 
the  plaaeluj  apHaa.  orgaoiaed ;  on  th«  6th 
the  lower  oraen  of  anfanal  life  In  water  and 
air  were  rn  utnl  ;  on  tlie  Htli  tlic  higher  ani- 
maU,  and  nitiu.  tiuir  lu  aJ.  ni.nlc  in  tin-  iniaj^e 
of  Gwi ;  and  on  tlitj  7th  Gmi  rested  from  his 
cn-ated  work,  and  insiiiiifc<l  tlie  we<'kly  day 
of  rest.  Tliul  tlif  ti  rni  day  in  nut  to  bo  taken 
strictly  the  narrative  it.'^lf  shows,  since  the 
sun  was  not  created  till  tlie  4tli  day,  and  tlie 
7lh  day  is  still  in  pmprcss.  Tlio  pfecitw  har- 
mony of  this  nurnuivu  with  tlu:  disooveries  of 
geoMicr  la  atiU  under  debate,  but  its  i^cc- 
meilt  HI  oertaia  general  ontlinea  la  meet  re- 
markable. These  arc  the  remote  creation  of 
the  elementH,  the  intermediate  existence  of 
chaos,  the  advance  of  tlie  carlh  lliroujih  vari- 
ous chnnpe.s  to  its  prencnl  comlilioii.  the  hiic- 
cessivt-  apiK'-arancc  of  orjjfanizcd  Iw  iiiir-^  the 
V(-u't  tal>Ii  l)i'f.irf  the  animal — the  lower  iN  fore 
the  hitjlicr  ucrordiii^  (o  the  improving  con- 
dition of  the  earth,  and  man  htst  of  all.  Yet 
tbe  MoMiie  aeeount  dates  iNick  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  it  was  not  written  for  scientifl'c 
purposes,  as  was  seen  by  Augustine  and  Cal- 
vin, hut  to  teach  rdjgioaa  truth,  nnd  to  aerre 
•a  a  general  Introduction  to  tbe  hiatoiy  of  re- 
demption. The  Htatcments  made  in  the  As- 
syrian tablets  rcct-nlly  discovered  are  mutilated 
and  confu8ctl,  but  indicate  ili  it  they  catiie 
from  a  common  Hource  with  tlie  Hebrew  tradi- 
tii)n,  whicli,  liowever,  wjus  writt<Ti  by  mi-n  en- 
joying a  divine  guidance,  and  is  therefore  cor- 
rect. It  gives  tlie  true  order  of  events,  and 
heara  throughout  tbe  impreaa  of  truth. 

T,  W.  C. 

OmaMkalam  Is  a  term  need  to  denote  one 
▼lew  of  the  origin  of  the  luimMi  eoul.  and 
standi  In  opooritMm  to  the  two  theories,  desig- 
nated as  Tradueianism  and  Pre  existence. 
The  quention  is  w  hflher  the  houI  of  eu<  ii  man 
Is  imrnetliiil'  ly  created  liy  (Jmi  ami  juiiis  the 
embryo  just  afier  eoueeption  ;  or  wiieliier  it 
is  deri%eil  tri'iri  the  lirst  man,  l>eiii;;  jirnpa 
gated  alon-  uiih  llie  body  by  natural  gener- 
ation ;  or  wie  HH  r  it  lius  existed  from  the  be 
ginning  and  when  bom  into  the  world  baa 
simplv  a  new  manifestation.  Tbe  laKt-mcn- 
tionea  waa  borrowed  by  Origen  from  Plato, 
held  by  John  8cotaa*  Erigena,  and  deftaded 
by  some  modems,  as  Rant  and  .lulius  Miiller. 
The  second  view  was  taucht  by  Tertullian  and 
for  siiiiie  time  prevailed  in  the  Wehtern 
C"hur<  11.  and  a«  il  Im-hI  explains  the  problem 
of  lii-reditarv  sin  has  l»e<'n  adopti-il  l)y  all  tii.' 
Ltitheran  divines.  The  first  view,  tluil  of  a 
divine  concuraus  at  the  origin  of  eiuih  indi- 
vidual was  accepted  by  Augustine  and  Leo 


tbe  Great,  and  beoine  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  tho  whole  system  atopled  oy  such  achool- 
men  as  Aneelm  and  Tnomaa  Aqninaa.  In 

modem  times  it  has  been  advocated  by  most 

Roman  Catholic  and  Reformed  theologians, 
mainly  I>e<  au8e  it  affn  es  lieslwith  the  prevail- 
ing  repres4'ntalions  of  Scripture,  is  ineist  (  on- 
si-itent  with  the  iiuiivisihle  nature  of  the  rouI,  ^ 
and  ex|)lains  the  freedom  of  (,'hrist's  soul  from 
sin  Ihouirh  he  wa.s  born  of  a  woinati.  Of  re- 
cent American  wri'eis  on  theolos^'  C  harles 
Hodge  wa»  a  creationist,  while  Dr.  A.  H. 
Strong  is  a  traducianist.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  hesitate  to  aide  with  either,  and  tay  with 
Augiutlae,  "  When  I  wrote  ray  former  book 
I  did  not  know  how  ttm  sonl  derlvee  its  being, 
and  I  do  not  know  now."  T.  W.  C. 

OT«deno»-tabl«,  the  small  table  on  the  epis- 
tle side  of  tbe  altar  on  which  the  bread  awl 
wine,  the  candksHdM  for  the  acolytes,  ole^, 
arc  placed  before  tiw  odebratkm  of  mass. 
The  woid  credence  comes  flrom  the  Itallaa 
credenzare,  "  to  taste  meats  and  drink  before 
they  were  offered  to  l»e  enjoyed  by  aiu^lier. " 

Credner,  Karl  August,  German  rationalis- 
tic Bible  critic  ;  h.  at  W.alterslmu.'sen,  near 
Gotha,  Jan.  10.  1797  ;  d.  m  professor  at  Oles- 
sen,  July  16, 1857.  His  best-known  book  is  bis 
Zttr  QuekkhU  da  Jiamns,  Halle.  1847 ;  Oe- 
teMtJUe  dm  nmtetlamfntUdten  KanoM,  ed. 
Viilkmar,  Berlin.  IHfiO. 
\  Oreed,  a  confes.«iim  of  faith  for  public  use, 
j  embnwing  the  ai  know  leii  -ed  tenets  of  tbe 
j  iKT^on  or  body  from  which  it  comes.  The 
1  propriety  of  creeds  has  often  been  objecti'd  to 
on  the  ground  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
free  inquiry  and  theological  progress.  But 
thqr  an  a  neeesrity.  Slnoe  all  truth  is  self- 
consistent  and  the  Inmaa  mind  fawtlnetlvely 
seeks  to  reduce  Its  knowle<lge  to  a  logical 
unity,  men  must  and  do  construct  u  sy.stem 
<if  fiiith  out  of  the  teachings  of  S(  rii)ture. 
llesiiles,  a  Christian  Koei(  ty  cannot  e.xi^l  with- 
out or^aiii/.al  ion.  uiid  this  implies  ajTrei  rnt'iit 
!  in  religiouH  opinions  ;  and  accordingly  all  the 
I  creeds  of  Cbrit^cndoni  have  had  an  historical 
bn.<«is  arising  from  the  existence  of  errors  which 
rcquireil  the  renewed  affirmation  of  the  truth. 
"  The  nml  qocetioo  between  the  church  and 
the  impugnersof  creeds  is  not,  aa  often  pre- 
tended, between  tlie  Word  ol  God  and  Iho 
creed  of  man,  b^it  between  tbe  proved  faith 
of  tbe  collective  bndy  of  GimI's  |>i-otile  and  the 
una-s-sinted  wisdom  of  the  indivirlnal  objec- 
tor." ExistiiiL;  creetis  are  of  gri  at  service  as 
they  mark  the  pro^^rv-ssof  religious  kiiowU  dge 
in  any  jwisl  age  ;  as  they  dellne  truth  and  dii*- 
crinii'nate  it  from  error  ;  as  tbcy  form  a  bond 
of  union  among  those  who  hold  them  :  and 
as  they  furnish  a  means  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. They  are  usually  divided  into  four 
dkms.  1.  The  (Ecumenical  (Apostles', 
moene,  Chalcedon,  Athansdsa).  £  Tlnss 
which  set  forth  the  faith  of  the  Qreek  Chmdi 
as  distinguislied  from  the  Roman.  8.  The 
Roman  creeds  from  the  Tridi  titiiie  to  that  of 
the  Vatican  Council.  4.  The  evanjjelical, 
eomiirehending  the  various  confessions  of  tbe 
Lutherans  and  the  I{ef<trmed,  who  agreeing 
j  in  other  lhiu;;s  (iiiler  a.s  to  the  divine deONSi 
I  and  Uie  efficacy  of  the  aacraments 
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The  Apostle!*'  Crwd  in  its  present  form  can- 
not bo  traced  bcyoml  the  sixth  century,  yet 
the  aevenl  articles  considerod  separately  are 
4ll  of  Nicene  or  Ante-Nicene  origin,  and 
lunaoe  it  is  justlj  Infarrcd  that  what  we  have 
noir  i^Mliuuly  graw  out  of  Um  aMimilation  of 
the  Tartoiu  rapCtamal  creeda  of  tlie  principal 
Western  churches  (Rome,  Aquilei*.  Milan, 
Outhaxu,  ilippo).  Its  reception  hai  been  and 
fe  now  well  nigh,  if  not  absoluti  ly,  utiivi  r>Ml. 
It  is  used  in  the  Imptism.il  confi-^siuii  of  the 
Ilouiau,  Lutheran,  Urfornu-il.  Ant'liean,  i*rot- 
OBiant  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches,  and 
was  KubjnirKMi  by  the  Viwliiiliwliwi  dlvIiUM  to 
their  cjitechism. 

For  the  cri«»l8  in  general  sec  Hchalf,  Creed* 
^  Ckrietetuktm,  New  York.  1877.  8  vole.,  4th 
ed.,  1884.  T.  W.  C. 

Oreightoo,  Mandell,  LI,.D.  (<;ii>i;ow', 
1884 ;  Harvard,  IStKij,  D.iJ.L.  (Duriiam, 
1885),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Carlisle, 
coaoty  of  CumU-rlaiuf,  Eng.,  July  5,  1849; 
B.A.  and  fellow  of  Mertoa,  Oxford.  1867  ; 
vlcer  of  Embletoa.  Nortlioittberlaiid,  1870; 
Dixie  profeeMir  of  eocleeiaalteal  bietorr,  Ckm- 
bridge,  1884:  bishop  of  Petcrborougli,  1891. 
He  wmte  A  Uwlory  of  tlui  PaiHtcy  Lkurinij  lAe 
J*miidi>ftht  Rf  iormation,  I^udon.  1882,  sqq., 
VoL  4,  1887,  and  other  historical  works. 

Ornpin  (cres-pan'),  Jeaa,  Protestant,  au- 
thor of  the  inunortal  ifiMn'fv  4et  Miuign;  h. 
at  Ame,  Fraaoe.  100  n.  11.0. 

LiW  at  Lou  vain  anil  Paris  ;  Ixx-arac  advocate 
in  Parliament  ;  fleil  on  account  of  his  relig- 
ious c»pinioiifi  to  Gi-neva,  l.'U.s,  where  he  set 
up  a  priutinir-press  :   d.  th(  re,   1578.     Uis  i 

freal  work  uini  urL-d  at.  (ii'iievii,  ISOI^  B>0>. 
leliOvrc,  Toulouse,  IH^ti-HU,  3  vols. 

Oreto,  now  Oandla,  an  island  In  (he  Medi- 

temneMn.  150  m.  Innir,  'J  to  '.i')  m.  wide,  origi- 
nally peopKil  probiilil}'  by  the  Capiitoriin. 
It  i*  ninuntiiiiKHis.  but  has  many  fertile  valleys. 
Cretans  were  at  .Jenisjik-in  on  Pentecost  ( Act.s 
ii.  1 1)  ;  Paul  wa."*  shipwrecked  near  the  island 
(AcU  zxrii.  18.  21) ;  and  he  left  Titus  there 
to  "  tppoint  eloecs  Id  emy  dty. ' ' 

T.  W.  C. 

Orlapin  and  Oria-pin-i-a'-nos,  two  saints, 
ami  iieeonlin;:  to  tnidiiion  brotluTs.  About 
the  end  of  the  i3d  ceutury  they  (ruvelkd  to- 
gether to  Soissons,  Fraui>?,  to  propagate  the 
t^rietian  religion.  Here  they  were  iKbcMidcd 
by  the  mayor  of  the  town.  The  lUte  of  their 
merQTdoiii  ie  given  m  287.    Their  di^  is 


Oct.  ». 


F. 


Critioi  Sacri,  the  name  of  the  series  of  com- 
mentariea  and  other  biblical  works  in  Latin, 
eompiled  from  dlifereul  authors,  designed  to 
auptriemem  Walton's  /^jistbM,  and  puolishcd 
ia  Loadon.  1600,  •  vols.,  later  edd.  Po^'s 
Sipufpeie  (1660)  is  an  abridgmeiit  of  it 

Oioab7,BofmBdi8.T.D.  (Harvard,  1860), 
LL.O.  (ColamMa.  I8T8).  PresbvterUn  ;  b.  in 

New  York  City  Feb.  27.  1826    trradusti-d  at  I 
New  York  UniverMty,  1844;  be<-anie  profc*  ' 
Bor  of  Gnrk  there,  IWl.  and  at  Kutu^ers  Cnl 
lege.  New  Brunswick  N.  J..  IXott  ;  pit-iior  of 
the  Fourth   Avenin-   Presbvteriiin   Chureli  | 
New  York  City,  1863.   He  hi  prominent  in  ' 


every  good  work,  and  baa 
works  on  biblical  subjects. 

Oroaier,  or  Pastoral  staff,  a  bishop's,  for- 
IH'  riv  abi)  an  abbot's,  stall  of  otliee.  It  is  long 
and  Las  a  crook  on  the  upjH-r  end  and  a  point 
at  the  lower,  and  oritrinali  d  in  thi-  hIk  plierd'S 
crook.  *'  A  bi.shop  earned  it  in  his  left  hand, 
with  the  crook  turned  oulward,  to  indicate 
his  authority  over  the  diocfise ;  an  abbot  io 
his  right  hand,  with  the  crook  turned  inward, 
to  siaoify  his  Juriadictlon  over  the  membera 
of  his  hotue."^  (Of.  JHet.  qf  Betig.  b.v.  Pas- 
toral staff.) 

Cross,  an  instrument  of  various  forms,  gen* 

erally  made  bv  tlie  tnteneetkm  of  two  bmms 

of  wood,  used  in  ancient  times  BS  a  ineans  of 
execution,  among  the  Romans  only  in  ax-e  of 
slrtve.s,  or  p<;'rsons  of  the  l()we*it  elas-si's.  The 
eriniinai  was  bound  to  the  cniKs  by  ru[K>8.  or 
nailiii  ui>on  it.  and  sometimi's  luul  a  block 
upon  which  he  could  half  sit,  sonietinies  not. 
The  crime  was  proclaimed  by  a  crier,  or  writ- 
ten upon  a  "  title"  and  suspended  over  ihe 
cross.  The  fMOal  form  ascnbed  to  (he  crosa 
of  Christ  was  suggested  by  Justin  Martyr. 
It  b  eonflrmed  by  the  poaition  of  the  title, 
which  was  suspended  above  the  person  of 
Jesus.  Irenarus  and  Tertnllian  mention  the 
existence  of  a  scat  (nedili ). 

fiiill  of  the  CrrutK,  a  name  civen  to  tbr  bull 
iRsm-d  in  1 1H7,  granting  induli;eni  r«  in  all 
wbo  would  take  up  arni«  under  Henry  of 
CiiHtile  airainst  tlie  inliili  K.  It  was  Kulise- 
quentlv  often  H'newed  and  much  cnlargid, 
l>i'ing  last  issued  in  175)i    A  similar  bull  was 

i^ven  in  favor  of  SelNistian  of  Portugal  in 
614.  Cretm  bearer.  The  person  wholwarsa 
cross  before  tbe  hi|^  orders  (tf  the  Roman 
hlerorchr  as  a  sign  of  offloe.  The  term  waa 
also  applied  to  tbe  PIngHlants  (q.v.),  Kralta- 
tion  of  the  t'nma.  This  is  a  fefili\  al  celebrated 
U|)on  Srpt.  14.  I5y  some  it  is  earriini  Imck  to 
the  time  of  flie  vi'-ion  of  Constaiiline.  by 
others  to  the  dt  iliculiu!!  uf  tin- clnirch  of  tbe 
Holy  Hepukhre  in  .Jerusalem  in  ft;).').  .More 
prolwbly  it  arose  from  the  restoration  of  the 

Bretended  true  rroaa  to  Jerusalem  in  681  by 
[eraclius,  who  had  recovered  it  from  the  Per* 
sians  by  whom  it  had  been  carried  away  fiom 
its  place  In  war.  He  bmti|^t  It  tnto  Om 
with  solemn  ceiemony  lo  "  cxatt"  it  in  tbe 
church  again.  The  nope.  Honorius  I. ,  soon 
introduced  the  feast  in  the  Wc«(.  Tnoiition 
of  the  t'roM,  a  feiust  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
Oliureh  U|)on  May  3.  in  nicinory  of  ibe  pre- 
lendi  rl  discovery  in  Jerusalem  by  the  mother 
of  Const  amine,  Helena,  in  326,  uf  the  cross 
upon  which  Christ  was  crueifl«vl.  The  other 
crosses,  the  nails,  and  the  tablet  with  tbe  in- 
scription, were  also  found.  Miracles  are  said 
to  have  pointcHl  out  unmistakably  (be  true 
crass  from  the  others.  Later,  splinters  from 
the  cross  were  given  to  pilgrims,  but  the  cross 
never  waiite<l !  (Sec  W.  C.  Primo,  Holt/  Cnrn, 
New  York,  1877.)  Ortft-n*  of  the  Crow.  Hrv- 
eral  monastir  orders,  of  which  the  princijial 
are{l>  The  Canons  l{e:;ii]ar.  founded  in  1211, 
since  18.50  also  in  tht;  Uiiire.i  St)»t«K.  (2) 
Daughters  of  the  Cross,  founded  in  1640. 
principally  engaged  in  teaehini;,  {',))  Sisters  of 

the  Cross)  founded  in  1884,  since  1848  in  the 
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United  Stiilc^  also.  { })  rongreeation  of  Regu- 
lar (Mi  rks  of  llir  Holy  Cross,  foundfd  in  is;^, 
and  now  (luite  nuiucroiis.  Sion  of  tin'  CroM. 
Us<'d  fsprciHily  in  iho.  Gnt-k  and  Roman 
ctiurcueji  iu  various  ceremnnirs  ;  l)ul  iH-cause 
MWICmllj'  cunnccted  with  supcrHtition.  disuseu 
nmostof  tbeProtestaatckurchesw  (Cf.  Blake, 
Tk0  Vnm,  Anetent  amd  Mcdam.  New  York« 
1888;  NeaUe.  De  Saneta  Vrue$,  Berlin.  1889). 


f  Hi  K 
Kptopcrij  JobuuMjIger), 
DonuKim,  new  AnuUdt, 


BaiuBDi^t :  b.  at 

ThQringia,  1480  (?)  ;  place  and  date  of  death 
unknown.  As  a  student  at  Erfurt  he  fol- 
loweil  tho  s(  lnHilnien  ;  but  after  graduation 
(ir»()(1)  he  Iv  <  aiiic  li  HunianiNt.  lli-^  rtligions 
life  cxliihits  similar  (•liangi's.  NS'hile  iu  ttic 
Ilonian  CJhun  h  he  planned  aTiil  took  the  pria- 
cipal  part  in  the  fauiou.s  satire  ou  jKhola-sli- 
cisB)  and  monkery,  Eidttola  rironiin  obaeuro- 
rum  [IlaKenau  ?J,'l515  ;  In  1520,  while  rector 
of  the  Uoiversil^  of  Erfurt,  he  went  over  to 
the  side  of  Ltttber  and  wm  fn  the  court  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg ;  blltbl  ISflO,  like  other 
Humanists,  perhaps  wtOioat  sympathy  for 
the  spiritual  side  of  tlie  movement,  returned 
to  the  Roman  C'hurcli.  After  this  all  trace  of 
him  Ls  lost. 

Orudfix.  The  cross  with  the  figure  of  the 
dying  Saviour,  or  crucifix,  wa.s  not  employed 
in  the  early  times  In  the  Christian  Chiirch. 
The  croM  aloiM  Mittoed  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  oentur/.  The  earlteat  pictorial 
lepieoBotatton  of  Chnst  In  ooonectton  with 
the  cross  occurs  in  a  saroophigtis  of  a  certain 
Probua  (d.  395)  in  which  Chrln  la  pictured  as 
a  youthful  teacher,  poiutinir  to  Ids  cross.  The 
first  c-asc  in  whidi  liie  form  of  Clirist  is  carved 
upon  a  cross  is  in  an  ivory  reli<  f  of  the  5th 
centurv,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Grad- 
ually llicre  was  create<i  a  flistiiu  t  tvpe  of  rep- 
teeeotation  which  bc>came  tho  in  variable  stand- 
aid  in  the  Orcck  Church,  in  which  Christ  ap- 
pmnd  in  deep  aullerii^,  the  only  strange 
paeatt«ilt7  behig  that  the  wound  irf  the  spear 
was  uptm  the  rMU  side.  In  the  West  the 
greatest  variety  Is  to  be  found.  While  the 

CrttCifix  has  ha  n  banished  from  (lie  Itrforme<l 
dinrcht-s,  the  Lutheran  liave  retained  it. 

F.  ir.  F. 

Cracifixioii.  This  was  a  common  form  uf 
execution.  Alexander  caused  2l)0U  of  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Tyre  to  be  crucified.  Kegulus  is 
said  to  hare  been  destroyed  thtis  hy  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  Fsraehtps  employed  rnici- 
fixion.  After  the  capture  of  .jt  rusjiiem,  Titus 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  scanty  room 
for  the  number  of  crosses  he  would  set  up. 
There  wa.s  no  sp<'cial  form  of  crucifixion. 
The  simplest  way  was  to  tie  l>oth  arms  alxive 
the  head  to  a  single  stake.  In  fact  "  rntx" 
docs  not  mean  predscly  what  we  nican  bv 
crofts.  But,  a  tnuimiM timlxT  being  added, 
the  modem  form  was  acquired.  The  scourg- 
ing, the  Iwaring  of  the  cross,  the  agency  of 
the  soldiets,  the  parting  of  the  dothes^  of 
which  we  read  In  the  crndflxlon  of  Jesoa, 
were  all  common  features  of  ordinarv- ( nicl- 
fixions.  The  criminal  wa-s  umially  pulled  by 
a  riip<  up  to  Ids  iiosition  upon  the  cross,  whirii 
WHS  already  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  hands 
nnd  feet  wen  oflennallea  to 


firmly  in  his  place.  His  sufferings  aroMi  from 
tho  unnatural  ijosition,  and  the  pain  t^aiijstd 
by  every  motion,  from  the  lenderueSM  of  Ihu 

ivirt.s  through  wiiich  llie  nails  had  iR-eii  driven, 
rom  intl&nuimtion,  from  tlie  arrestment  of 
circulation,  which  caused  tho  head  to  ache, 
the  lungs  to  refuse  their  ofiice,  the  txtremitiee 
to  become  rigid  and  at  last  tho  heart  to  stop^ 
though  sometimes  not  till  this  agony  had  been 
endured  a  second  or  a  third  day.  (Sec  H. 
Ftilda,  Dot  Srtm  %,  d.  Kmrntgung,  Breshui» 
1878.)  P.  H.  F. 

Oradeni  JJexandar,  Presbrterlan.  laynum  i 

b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Hay  81,  1701 :  d.' 
"  suddenly,  while  pravlng.  in  nis  lodgings  in 
Camden  Passnire,  Isl'tiL'ton, "  London,  Pvov. 
1,  1770.  Shortly  uft(  r  l>is  ^rnuhiation  nt  Mar- 
ischal  College,  Alxrdecn,  he  tir>t  showed  signs 
of  insauitv,  and  m  vcr  wa.s  entirely  sane  after- 
ward, and  wa.s  several  times  in  confinement 
for  brief  periods.  He  was  a  private  tutor  un- 
til 1732,  when  his  Loudon  career  of  bookseller 
and  corrector  of  the  press  began.  In  178ft  ho 
began  the  OoncMt^nnce  to  the  Bible,  whiA 
issued  the  next  year.  A  seooad  edition  wan 
publlahed  In  1781,  and  a  third  In  1788.  He  Is 
said  to  have  nade  £800  from  it.  By  it  ho  ha.<i 
won  an  im^erfshal)lc  name  as  among  the  most 
useful  of  bililical  authors.  Many  stories  aro 
told  of  his  ec(  riitriclties  ;  how  he  call*  <1  him- 
self "  Alexander  tl»e  Corrector."  ai'.d  hi  lirvc-d 
himself  in.spired  toenrrtH  t  the  morals  of  tho 
nation,  especially  in  reg.ird  to  swearing  and 
neglect  of  the  Sabbath  ;  how  he  sought  a  scat 
in  pnrliamcnt,  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 
other  distinctions  ;  how  he  was  we  victim  of 
a  practical  joke,  being  dubbed  knight  at  Qnn* 
bridge  ;  how  be  paid  unwelcome  addresses  to 
young  ladles,  and  other  such  tales.  But  his 
piety,  his  honorablo  life,  and  his  biblical 
ial)ora  entitle  him  to  respect.  (Cf.  Diet.  2k'at, 
Ma§,  a.T.} 

Oraaadea,  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land 
from  papal  Europe  in  the  middle  aires  (1095- 
1291)  til  resc-ue  it  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Mohanmiedans,  The  supremacv  of  the  first 
,Mohamme(ian  compierors  of  Palestine  had 
iKH-n  fnvonible  to  the  continuation  of  Chris- 
tian pilgrimages,  which  had  long  Ixxti  a  fea- 
ture of  C'athoiic  piety.  But  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  10th  oentniy  there  waa  a  chanice^ 
and  from  that  tlmo  a  greater  and  gnaler  d«> 
grce  of  dlflcnlty  waa  experlenoea  tBI,  aboiil 
1070,  the  trouble  reached  its  height.  Pilgrim- 
ages had  grown  so  common  about  the  year 
liKH),  on  account  of  thr  exjM  i  tation  of  the  ap- 
proachinET  end  of  the  world,  that  their  practi- 
cal proliiliitiiin  was  irame<liate!y  felt,  and  Syl- 
vester 11.  and  Gregory  VII.  had  boili  thought 
of  sticking  to  drive  thn  infidels  out  of  liie  Holy 
Land.  A  loud  cry  for  help  from  the  Grees 
emperor  was,  however,  tho  real  occasion  of 
the  iMirinning  of  ezpeditiODa  to  Palestiae. 
ms  ankMNsaaofs  acoompanted  Urban  II.  to 
the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  there  the  pope 
preached  the  crusade  with  great  effect.  With 
one  voice  the  multitude  shouted,  "  God  wills 
it."  and  thousands  "took  the  c»*oss."  as  it 
was  (-<i)lrd.  (,/■■  ,  viivM-d  til  devote  thi-nisi  Ivfs 
to  the  work  and  Itad  a  red  cross  stitched  upon 
the  right  ihoahter.  aa  %  sign  of  thlSL  .Thn 
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tnoTi'mptit  thus  bopim  lasted  two  centuries, 
led  to  tlic  <'X[>on(liturt'  of  an  enormous  nupilMT 
of  livcH  uihI  viust  sums  of  money,  and  giivtt  a 
fanliiHtic  air  to  the  whole  civilization  of  Ilu- 
times  ;  bm  it  also  modiHcil  the  const Itulion  of 
Euroix-  nt  many  points,  as  in  promoting  the 
rfae  01  the  free  cities,  creating  a  frt-e  jx-asantrv, 
nd  giving  new  direction  to  commiTt  e,  opf>ne(i 
*  Mw  wodd  to  the  knowledge  of  £avope.  cre- 
ated new  wMte,  end  new  nmne  of  gnmflca- 
tlon.  and,  particularly,  largelj  inerMMd  the 
powrr  of  the  church  at  many  points. 

7),  f.iHi*.  -Tlic  tirsi  eni8iitfe  comtnencMl  un- 
der Walter  tlu;  Prmiili-s.s,  who  led  uii  innu- 
mcnilik-  tnultitndo  out  toward  C'uiistautinople. 
He  WitH  followed  hv  l'<  t<  r  tlir  llermit,  wliom 
the  legend  ha«  nimlo  tin-  llrst  preacher  of  tlie 
cruaadea.  with  40,(M>  meu,  whom  Peter  aban- 
doned in  Bulgaria,  and  who.  after  losing  half 
tlieSr  number  in  that  country,  were  altogether 
deatroycd  bv  tbo  Tu  rks  at  Nice.  New  ornaad- 
fog  armiea  followed,  amonx  whicb  waa  an  un- 
dSciidioed  host  of  200.000  men,  who  all  per- 
ished in  Hungary,  or  \i|>oii  it.s  T>firder8.  The 
first  effective  force  wai«  sent  out  under  God- 
frey of  Riniiilon,  8<).0<)0  men  Ktron;;,  wliidi 
was  ru  enforced  at  Coiistantinoplt-  till  it  num- 
bered 600.000,  and  got  into  Asia  Minor  in 
1097.  It  took  Nice.  Edtssa,  Antioch.  and  iu 
1099  Jerusalem  ilnelf.    The  enormities  per- 

S>t rated  in  the  capture  were  indescribable. 
Avn.s  made  * '  Defender  of  the  Sepul- 
chre." aince  he  would  not  be  king  and  wear 
a  golden  crown  where  his  Loid  had  worn  a 


crown  of  thorns,  but  wlien  he  died,  his  hss 
acrupuloas  brother  Baldwin  was  crowneil 

kiii^  Iu  1101  tlirec  armies  were  eouip^x-d  in 
Ita!}-,  Friinee,  and  GermHuy,  but  all  jx  rished 
in  Asia  Minor.  Iti  J 1  12  tbe  Kingdom  of  Jeni- 
SJileni  en\braej'd  the  wlioK>  Holy  I, and  from 
the  Nortlieni  Euphrati-n  to  the  Red  St  a  ami 
easterly  to  the  8yrian  Desert.  A  Latin  palri- 
arebate  was  erected,  four  archbishonrics,  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  bislioprtcs  estab- 
lished. But  now  dtaasten  began.  In  114i 
Edaaaa  fell  before  tUs  Saracens.  Tbe  second 
crusade  was  proclafaned  by  Eugene  III.  and 
preaeheil  by  the  famous  Bernard  of  Clair  van  x 
(q.  v.).  Lewis  VII.  of  France  and  Conrad  111. 
of  (ri-rnmny  einharki  il  in  it.  The  Grrnuins 
tooii  the  short  routes  throupii  the  Sultanate  of 
Icoiiiuni  (1147)  were  met  liv  ihe  Sultan  and 
de  feated,  and  rctunatl  to  >'ice  in  small  num- 
bers. .Joined  by  the  French,  they  got  through 
tbo  Ciliciaa  GatcJi  to  Antioeh.  and  besieged 
but  without  .suece.vi.    The  Whoie 


er«d,  being  unable  to  provide  for  their  trans- 
jKirtation  to  Palestine,  enten-d  tiie  service 
of  Venice,  conquenHl  Constnntinoplc  tfi  ]iIea<io 
her,  and  wt  uj)  a  Latin  enijiire  there  which 
endured  from  12<>4  till  In  1212  80,- 

000  children  had  U'en  led  out  to  a  crusade; 
all  of  whom  miserably  perishe*!  on  the  way, 
or  were  sold  into  slavery.  Three  more  cru- 
sades followed,  which  resulted  in  nothing. 
The  flfUi  waa  to  he  a  means  f n  Oie  pope's  hand 
of  btmibling  Frederick  II.,  but  scarcely  did 
this.  In  1291  Ptolemals,  or  Accho,  the  last 
pO(we.«sion  of  tlie  Christians,  in  Palestine  fell 
(See,  Ix-side.H  the  standard  histories.  Gibbon, 
Milman,  and  Ilallam,  Michuud,  Ilintoirr  dt» 
Cnriiuidfi,  Paris,  1825;  Wilken.  Gmefitrfite 
dfr  Kreuztfitjf,  Leipzig.  1807-26,  7  vols.  ; 
KUglcr,  Gffich.  d.  Kreim.,  Berlin,  1880.  and 
Pnitz,  Kulturffftc/i.  d.  Kmta.,  1883  ;  and  for 
brief  handling  G.  O.  Perry,  London,  1886, 
8d  cd.,  1872  ;  Q.  W.  Cox,  Hew  York,  1875; 
J.  I.  Mombert.  1891.)  F.  H.  F. 

Orypt  (Greek  for  eonctaled),  general  term 
for  subterranean  passages  or  grottOM,  then 
used  of  subterranean  burial-plaoea.  These 
weie  the  pkoea  where  the  manyia  wen  laid 
•mft  MM  thua  became  phwea  of  Nwrt,  and 
then  of  woraihip.  C^bufcbes  were  built  over 
them  for  the  service  of  preaching,  and  the 
crypt  became  so  tliorouphly  a  part  of  the 
place  of  worship  that  no  church  w.ts  thoujrht 
complete  without  a  martyr's  grave,  and 
so  u  crypt.  In  the  Germainie  church  archi- 
tecture the  cryj)t  was  built  under  U»e  choir 
(see  Cui-Hcu  Akchitkcture),  and  was  at 
last  often  an  extensive  place.  F.  IT.  F. 

Oryp -to-Calvini«m,  a  name  giv«n  to  the 
views  of  tliose  among  the  Lutherans  who. 
while  denying  prede*.tination,  seen  tly  liel<l 
Calvin's  doelrint'of  Christ's  spiritual  [  resi  nee 
in  the  eucharist,  since  Luther's  view  implied 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.  MdaMmhoB 
sympathize  with  Calvin,  and  many  agreed 
with  him,  but  the  more  rlrid  ^w  finally  pp» 
vailed.  Of  late  years  the  IOmooiI  liUtheiana 


aoeompliahed  nothing.  In  coe  vear 
ItwaaaOofw.  The  third  cnuade  (HM^) 


was  called  out  by  the  aiqiearance  of  Saladin 

upon  the  scene,  who  conquered  the  whole 
kinirdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  UHT.  and  impris- 
oni-d  the  king.  Philip  Autru-tu.s  of  France 
and  Frederick  Barbapissu  of  Gmnany  leii 
armies  to  Palestine.  Fn-derick  eotuiuered  the 
Hultan  of  Iconium.  but  died  himself  while 
hatliing  in  the  Calycadnua.  Richard  of  Eng- 
land now  aiypewed,  and  having  gained  a  pod- 
tloo  apon  the  ooaet,  aeenred  zron  Saladin  a 
trace  for  three  jeaia.  Otherwte  tMa  crusade 
was  also  •  llMnre.  The  footth  crusade 
(U09^)  ranlted  fai  nothing  at  alt  within  the 
Holy  Land,  but  the  troops  which  had  gath- 


have  been  called  Crypto  Oalvfnlsti. 

though  they  are  sound  on  the  oucharist.  they 
defend  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election 
as  taq^  In  the  Fcnnola  of  Conoonl. 

T.  W.  C. 

Onblt.  See  SbtAflVBSa. 

Oadworth,  Ralph,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  1651), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  A  Her.  Somerset- 
shire, 1617  ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  June  26,  1088. 
Ue  waa  cdticaied  at  CamtiridgB,  where  he  waa 
a  fellow  (1<88),  tutor,  vuNter  of  Chtre  HaU 
(104S-M) ;  master  of  Christ's  College  (1654), 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  1645.  till  death. 
Ilis  fame  n'sts  on  his  Tin'  Tnie  Li(> lli ctn'il 
Si/xUm  of  thr  I'in'rt  iMf  [the  tirst  part  ;  all  pub- 
li-lied]  ;  W/it  nin  nil  thf  liitnu'H  and  PhiUmt- 
jihi/  iif  Athiixm  it  Ciiiij'uitd  and  itit  Jmj)iM»i- 
I'ility  Ikin'mntrnUxi,  London,  1*'>78  ;  n.e.,  1H4I), 
8  vols.  The  title  suiticiently  describes  tllis 
learned  work.  Cudworth  was  tbe  leader  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonlsts  (q.v.). 

See  Celtic  Cuubcu,  p.  150. 
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Oununing,  John,  D.D.  (lC<linburgh.  1844),  ' 
National  Scottish  ('hurch  :  b.  in  tlie  parUh  of 
lintray,  Aberdeenshire,  Nov.  10.  1807  ;  d.  in 
London,  July  6,  18B1.  EducaUad  at  Aber. 
deen.  he  was  from  1882  till  hU  death  pastor  in 
Lopdon.  He  attractL-<l  notloe  and  crowds  by 
his  delanataied  oppoBition  to  popery  and  oon- 
fldsnt  interpiNCnttoa  of  prophecy. 

Omnmbu,  Oaorge  David,  D.D.  (Prinrc- 
tOB,  N.  J.,  1*57).  Reformed  Epiitcopal  ;  h. 
near  Smyrna,  Kent  County,  Del.,  Dec.  11, 
1883 :  d.  at  Luthwville,  near  BaUhaore,  Md.. 
June  M,  1879.  ne  gndnatod  at  DteKlason 
Collego,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1841 :  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry  ;  chnntjed  to  the  Epis- 
copal, 1843  ;  bccam/  .T.<>i-.tant  hi-liop  of  Ken- 
tucky. 1800;  Infl  till'  <l(nc»min;itinn  and  es- 
tabllshenl  tht'  Rt  formcii  E|»isci)p.il  Chnrrh, 
and  was  its  lirst  l)i.shop,  1873.  See  art.  Epis- 
«oPAi.  Ohobok,  Rifobibd. 

Cuneiform  llwWI  ^pllOM     8m  AmtWUOlr 

ooY,  p.  53. 

Oanningham,  William,  D.D.  (Princeton, 
N.  J..  18^).  Ffue  Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at 
Bamflton,  Lanarkshire.  Scotland,  Oct.  2. 

18Qo  ;  cducat'.-d  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived 
a**  pastor  (1884)  and  professor  of  theology 
(1848)  until  his  deuth,  Ih-v.  14.  1861.  Ik-  wa.-* 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  ('lnirch  uiul  an 
able  controversialLsl.  His  bonks  an;  p.)st- 
humou.i,  the  best  Ix'inic  T/if  ILfoniurn  iiiii 
the  Tfwtdtigy  of  the  I{<  f"rtnaU<>it,  Ediuburgh, 
1863.  (See  liis  life  by  Haiuy,  Edinburgh, 
1871.) 

Oup,  a  drinkins  vcs-ffl  of  horn,  earthen* 
warr.  or  som<;  precious  metal  (Gen.  1.3, 
xliv.  2.  1  KiiiLTH  vii.  2ti).  lii  a  ligiiniti hi-iis*; 
it  meant  the  portion  given  one  by  divine  I'mvi- 
dcncR  (Pa.  XI.  fl,  xvi.  5),  the  bleHsings  of  this 
life  (Ps.  xxiii.  5),  a  thank  offerini;  to  Qod  (Ph. 
exri.  Id),  the  judgments  of  heaven  (Ps.  Ixxr. 
&  ba.  IL  17),  and  also  the  aoSerii^  of  our 
8avioar(MRtt.  xx.  8S,  xxvl.  89).  T.  W.  O. 

Ooral^  <*.«.,  one  who  has  the  cure,  or  rare, 
of  MtllB  la  a  purish  :  so  in  the  Praycr  Book 
ptmae  "all  bishopii  and  curates;"  but  now 
fmesally  vied  ''to  denote  the  ministor, 
whether  siwbyler  or  deacon,  who  [in  the 
Church  of  England]  is  employed  under  the 
spiritual  rector  or  vicar,  as  assi.stant  to  him  in 
the  same  church,  or  i-lsc  in  a  chapel  of  ease  i 
within  tlic  name  parish,  belontlins  to  the 
motlu  r  church.  Wlu-re  there  is  in  a  parish 
neither  spiritual  rector  nor  vicar,  but  a  clerk 
employen  to  oHiciatc  there  by  tlif  improprietor 
[ije.,  the  layman  who  has  the  income  of  the  < 
ecclesiastical  property],  this  Ls  called  a  ptr- 
ual  euraqf,  and  tiic  nricst  thus  employed 
perpetual  curati  ."  Such  curates  are  now 
maifi'  vicars,    (ff.  Hook.  Dkt.,  14th  ed.,  s.v.) 

CuretoD,  William,  LL.D.  (Oxford,  1858), 
D.D.  (Halle,  Germanv),  Chun^h  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Wcstbury,  Hhrorwhire,  1808  ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don. June  17,  1864.  lie  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  airietant  keefier  of  >ue.  British  If  aaemii, 
1887  to  1811 ;  oanon  of  Wcatmlnater  and  tco- 
tor  of  8t.  Margaret's.  1849  till  death.  His 
fame  rests  on  his  Syriac  labors — €.g.,  Corpue 
^iMliMiKM,  1840 ;  Hmotnttifa  verg  aiMeiU 


'  lUd'mion  of  (he.  Four  Gotpt  ls  in  St/riar,  1858; 
Frttf/mtnta  EranigtUea,  1870. 

Oorei,  (Itoar'-chee).  Oario  Masiai  Boman 
Catholic ;  b.  at  Naplw,  Sept.  4, 1800 ;  entered 
the  Society  of  Jeaiu,  1880 ;  was  expelled  for 
his  liberal  political  views.  1877 ;  submitted 

to  till-  pojK',  1ST9  ;  ofTende^l  again  bv  his  lib- 
erali.sm,  \><K\,  l)iit  asiain  submittwi.  llisgn  at 
offence  is  his  desire  to  reconcile  chimrh  and 
state  in  Italy.  His  various  writings  on  this 
topic  have  excited  widespiead  atteiwiop. 

Oorla  Romans,  the  Roman  Court,  or  the 
establishment  of  the  pope  for  the  transaction 
of  his  official  duties.    Si  (.■  C.viumnau 

Ou'-sa,  Nicolas  de,  Ousanui  (Nicolana 
OhrypfEi),  b.  at  Cues,  on  the  Mot>el.  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  1401 ;  d.  at  Todi,  24  m.  i. 
of  Perugia,  Italy,  1464 ;  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
flahermaB.  When  a  men  hoy  faa  diiplimd 
nauioal  aUHty,  and  Count  Uhich  of  lunder- 
scheid  sent  him  to  the  school  of  the  "  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life"  at  Deventer.  At  the 
age  of  he  pnvluated  iu  law  at  the  Uuiver- 
Hlty  of  Padnn.  Hn  soon  abiindonwi  this  pro- 
fe?<si()ii  and  nitercd  the  cluircli.  lie  became 
well  versed  iu  philology.  theolo>ry.  pliilosophv, 
and  mathematics.  In  148i)  he  is  found  at  Cob- 
Icnz  as  dean,  and  ascends  from  tiiis  time  to 
one  grade  in  the  ( hurch  after  another.  As 
Archdeacon  of  Liege  he  was  at  the  Conndl  of 
Basel,  wliere  he  completed  hb  book  entitled 
De  OathoUea  (hneordantuk,  fai  which  he  iiiBi>> 
tained  the  proposition  that  the  papal  office  it 
not  restricted  to  the  bi.shop  nf  Hnnm,  and  that 
he  i.S  onlv  to  t>e  reeoirinzed  its  luiid  nf  the 
clmrcli  wlu  II  prop'rly  electetl  to  tliat  i)<>silion 
by  the  reprcseiitatives  of  the  whole  cliurch. 
The  '•  Donation  of  Constantine"  he  declared 
to  be  a  forgery,  and  maintained  the  indepen- 
dence of  secular  princes  in  matters  not  per> 
taining  to  religion,  of  the  pope.  In  another 
tract  he  seeks  to  prove  that  general  councils 
have  their  aath<mi  v  directly  from  Christ,  and 
•o  are  superior  to  the  po|>c.  A  Tears  later 
he  is,  however,  found  upon  the  side  of  the 
pope,  without  assigning  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  the  ehiinirc  IIi'  served  under  Eugene 
IV.  as  ambassador  to  Fniiui,  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  (itTmany.  In  141S  he 
made  cartlinsl.  In  1  l.i4  lie  was  involved  in  a 
dispute  wiih  archduke  SigLsmund  in  his  own 
dioix-se  of  Bri.xen.  Sigismund  even  imprfai- 
oncHi  him,  but  reiflMed  him  the  aaam  year. 
He  had  already  been  engaged  upon  a  nnmber 
of  miflriens  of  a  reformatory  character  in  tlie 
Netherlands,  to  the  Bohemlaiia,  etc.,  in  which 
;  he  had  met  with  but  Httfe  suooess.  A  hoepital 
which  he  had  founded  at  Cues  receiven  his 
library  and  still  poeaessn  unpublished  ms.s.  of 
hia. 

Asa  philosopher.  Cu.sa  was  the  tirst  to  break 
witli  the  ruliLiij;  scholii-sticism.  (iod  is  the  ab- 
solute maximum  and  the  absolute  minimum. 
There  is  something  like  the  Hegelian  idea  in 
his  dedantlon  that  Ood  panes  out  of  unity 
into  eqwdily.  and  then  bock  iuto  unity  agauL 
Ctod  panee  over  into  the  world,  yet  he  doee 
ttotheoometlieweridL  ThnaCnaaw*eabln»> 
self  from  Pantheism.  IJMmately,  Ood  Is  un- 
knowable. As  a  nwthemattrian  Cnea  maj 
daim  to  be  the  flret  who  taught  the  rerololiott 
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of  the  earth  abont  Um  ma  and  the  ijlurality  I 
of  worlds.  (Sm  Bdmriff,  Jkr  Cuniiinil  vnd  \ 
JHrnkof  JdieoltHU  «M  Clew  ai$  RtfontMtnr,  ; 
TnUogm.  1671.)  F.  H.  F. 

Oush,  a  iiamo  applieil  in  Scripture  to  three 
GOUDtrloA:  (1)  (he  Oriental  Ciuli,  near  thcUihon 
(Gen.  ii.  18) ;  (2)  the  Houthern  parts  of  Arabia 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Ued  Sea,  where  Nimrmi 
originated  and  whence  (heivife  of  MoKs  came 
(0«l.  X.  8.  Num.  Zii.  1.  2  Cliron.  xxl.  16) ;  (8) 
more  oommonly  Ethiopia  ijroixr,  lyinpr  soulli 
of  Egypt  and  now  called  Alivs.siiiiir(IN.  Iwiii. 
31,  Ina.  xviii.  1,  Jer.  xiii.  2U).      T.  \N  .  C. 

Cathb«rt,  8t,  bishop  of  Liadtafanie.  The 
place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  uncertain  ;  d. 
at  Fame,  Uareh  SO,  667.  Entering  the  mon- 
astery of  MailroH  (Mclroee)  in  651,  lie  soon  Ihj- 
came  a  favorite  of  the  abbot,  Kiita,  and  the 
prior,  Boi'«il.  When  E  ita,  ;U  the  wugpi-Hlion 
of  kiiisr  A'.clifriil.  foiiinitti  llie  monn.story  of 
Kifx)!).  iiM  it  is  now  ciillcd,  l»c  took  Ciitliln'rl 
witli  hi  in  as  prior.  Hut  tliu  Mailros  monks 
cdulii  not  maintain  thcMusclvcn  at  l{i|>on  iiftrr 
661,  probably  because  tliey  followed  the  Scot- 
tilh  rule.  lioisil  dying  about  thia  time,  C  uth- 
bert  aucceeded  him  ae  prior,  and  exerted  him- 
aelf  not  onlT  aa  *  ftJthfui  prior,  but  as  a 
pieadier  in  the  etnrounding  reeions.  Several 
jean  after,  we  find  him  at  LindUfamc  as 
prior,  with  the  object  of  reforming  this  mon- 
aster^'  in  a<  tonliiiic<'  with  the  lioman  ritual. 
He  must  accordingly  havo  already  taken  the 
tonsure.  After  u  fin>e  the  cluinns  of  the  an- 
ciioritic  life  le<l  him  In  n  tirc  to  the  island 
Fame  as  a  hermit.  'I'lie  fiiiue  of  liis  piety 
cau!*e<i  him  to  be  elected  bislioj)  of  liiDdisfarne 
in  664,  but  after  a  ultort  period  of  active  laimr 
in  thia  new  noaltion,  be  insisted  the  same  year 
upon  returning  to  his  oeil.  (See  life  bjr  C. 
Fryer.  London,  1881.)  F.  H.  F. 

Outty-stool,  a  raised  seat  or  gallery  once 
u«cd  in  Scotch  cburclMS  by  repentant  unchaste 
persona,  wlio  would  be  reateied  to  AUI  com- 
munion. 

Ouyler,  Theodore  Iiedyard,  D.D.  (Prince- 
ton, 1866).  Presbyterian  ;  b.  nt  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  10,  1822  ;  gradualetl  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege,  lUl,  and  Theological  Heminary,  1<S46  ; 
became  paator  of  tlie  Lafayette  ATenue  Prea- 
byteriaa  Church,  Brooldyn,  1860;  reaigned 
180U.  Ue  ia  A  aotad  total  abatinenoe  advo- 
cate, and  one  of  the  moat  proHflc  anthori  in 
the  religious  press.  Two  of  liis  numerous 
books.  Strtiy  Arnwt,  New  York,  18iW,  and 
7'  V  I  -r  ,r  I  hrittian,  1808,  haTo  been  widely 
circulated. 

Oyaxeree.  SeeDABira. 

Oyola,  from  the  Cheek  k{<kXo(,  "  a  ring," 
"a  circle."  means  generally  a  number  of 
years  u.scd  as  a  larger  unit  la  nokooing  time, 
and  specially  such  an  anaagement  itsed  for 
the  purpoae  of  cstabNahiag  perfect  oongralty 
between  the  solar  and  lunar  computation  of 
time.   A  very  andent  cycle  was  the  OctaPterii",  ' 
or  eyrie  of  8  years,  fouiuictl  on  the  fact  I  hut 
8  -^olar  years  correspond  very  nearly  to  Ktf 
hmaiions,  or  8  lunar  years  with  3  intercalary  , 
months.   A  still  more  famous  cycle  was  the  i 
MctooicorqrQlaof  10jean,iaT«itt«d  Ia48S' 


B.C.,  and  based  on  the  fact  iliat  tlie  difference 
bi-tweeo  19  aolar  years  and  2^>5  lunations,  or 
19  lunar  ycara  with  7  intercalaiy  months*  ia 
only  9  hoots  and  8  mfnulcs. 

Oyp'-ri-«n  (Thasdua  Oasotlios  Oyprianas), 

bishop  of  ("art has*'  :  !>•  apparently  in  Car- 
thage, al)out  the  year  20<> :  martyred  there, 
Sept.  14,  2.">M.  His  familv  one  nf  \vi  ullh, 
and  he  ri-ceiveil  a  troofl  i  jni  ution.  ami  lH  <iimo 
a  tearlier  of  iliciiirii',  in  ■wiiirh  profrssioii  he 

faiucd  a  position  of  intiuencc  in  Cnrthagc. 
lis  conversion  and  baptism  occurred  in  the 
year  24.5  or  246.    He  immediately  gave  a  large 

Ijortion  of  his  wealth  to  the  poor,  and  devoted 
limaelf  to  aaoetic  aelf^discupline,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  Scrliitupes  and  the  drarcSi  wrfters. 
Tertnllian  especially  became  a  favorite  of  his. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  made  a  deacon,  and 
then,  in  247(?),  presbyter.  His  election  to  the 
l)i-slu)prir  (24H),  a  post  of  tliti^c  ulty  to  a  man  of 
his  opinions,  he  n^xisU-d,  but  in  vain.  He  v.  as 
iinme<liately  involvetl  in  contests.  Personal 
opposition  combined  with  ,the  cireumstanceH 
of  the  times  and  place  to  stir  up  enemies 
against  him.  The  discipline  of  the  church 
had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  the  long  period  of 
peace  which  the  ehurcb  had  enjt^ed  had 
given  occasion  for  maiqr  to  aedc  an  entrance 
to  her  memhcnihip  who  scarcely  belonged 
tliere.  T Fence  many  fell  away  from  the  faith 
in  the  persceutinn  of  Ihe  year  249.  Cyprian, 
who  found  hintvlf  in  ilan^-er,  sought  safety 
in  llight,  and  was  mm  li  reproacheil  then  for. 
Hut  he  paid  little  aiiention  to  the  calumnies 
whicli  were  heajH'd  u|)on  him,  and  continued 
from  his  placse  of  refuge  to  provide  for  his 
charge.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  had 
given  a  aew  emphasis  to  the  evib  attending 
the  ettttom  of  receiving  to  the  membenhip  of 
the  church  again  any  of  the  lapsed  for  whom 
a  mart3rr  or  a  confei<«or  should  intercede. 
Whole  families  were  thus  sometimes  restored 
witliout  any  profession  of  repentance.  In- 
deeii,  in  Carthage,  confessors  liad  ordered  the 
restoration  of  all  the  lupved  wiiiiout  di'-liiu- 
tion.  Against  all  this  Cyprian  prote~t( 'I  and 
couuimnded.  but  for  the  most  nnrt  in  vain. 
And  now  came  the  greater  trouble,  the  schism 
of  FeUcissimus.  Among  Cyprian's  opponents 
was  a  certain  Novatus,  a  presbyter  at  Carthage. 


who  during  Cyprian's  absence  had  ordained 
Feliciaatanua  as  deacon.  When,  now,  Qyprian 
sent  two  bbhops,  Caldonius  and  Herctuanus, 


to  distribute  his  bounty  among  the  poor  ana 
also  to  put  suitable  men  into  the  ministry, 
Felici-isimus  resisted  th<  m,  and  fivi'  jiresbytf  rs 
joined  him.  Cyprian  returned  to  the  city 
shortly  after  Exster,  'J.M.  and  held  a  synod  the 
same  year,  in  which  rules  more  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas  about  the  restoration  of  the 
lapsed  were  adopted,  and  also  Fclicissimus 
was  condemned  and  exoommimicatcd.  Tha 


iMSft  Tear  there  waa  aoother  aynod,  and  now 
FeUoHlmna.  who  had  meantime  seen  the  No- 


vatian  party  set  up  a  rival  bishop  to  Cyprian 
in  the  person  of  Ala.xinius.  liimsclf  elected  a 
seciuid  anti-bishop.  Portunatus.  Ma.vimus 
would  receive  riori,'  who  had  lapsed  to  the 
communiiiii  of  the  church.  Fortunstus  nil. 
but  Cyprian  those  who  gave  signs  of  true  re- 
prntancai  Tha  wisdom  of  QjppriaB  and  hii 
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evident  Itenevolence  and  failhftiluMi  dailj 
grined  iiim  friends,  and  lib  qppoMiiti  de- 
■ttiojvd  Mwh  ottwp* 

BatiMrarMMe  a  eoaleit  wlUi  Uie  bishop  of 
Home  upon  the  quMtlon  of  the  validity  of 
hereticjil  baptism.  Cyprian  denied  tlii.-f.'an<i 
Stiplifii  afflrmcd  it.  The  question  ii.sclf  rc- 
maiued  iimlet  iiied  between  ttieni  ;  but  the  a.s- 
.SLTlion  of  lii.s  iiidepi  ndeiice  and  hi.s  equality 
i«  rank  to  the  Roman  bishop  by  Cvprian  lias 
rendered  the  dispute  of  grcul  importaiu^e  in 
the  history  of  church  polity.  In  pencrul 
Cyprian's  iKwition  was  that  of  a  high  church- 
mUL  He  made  salvation  depcndenl  upon 
eonaeetion  witk  the  chuich.  He  mphawTiecl 
llM  unity  of  the  chudk,  and  made  this  unity 
to  reside  in  the  unify  of  the  bialiopric  as  a 
whole,  but  made  Petor  the  head  among  equal 
brethren  in  tho  apostolic  colk  ixo. 

Till-  iH  TtipRUtion  broke  out  ULMiii  in  SofS  un- 
d<T  ViiltTian  in  Carthage.  Cyprian  \s  .us  seized 
Aut;.  ;JU,  i')?.  and  e.xaniineil,  Avheu  lie  con- 
fe<Ht  li  himself  a  Christian  and  refust-d  lo  nac- 
ritiee.  He  was  banishud  to  Curubis,  not  fur 
from  Carthage,  where  he  remained  a  year. 
Then  he  was  brought  Iiack  and  oonfined  in 
his  own  coontiy  nmienoei.  From  liere,  called 
to  Uw  eUar,  he  wm  antu  amaiined,  and  on 
fbe «MM &f  eseetttedl^ die  tiraid. 

His  worlcs,  consisting  of  lettersaod  iTCatlseK, 
are  to  be  found  in  Mignc,  I'at.  tat.  IV.  and 
V.  ;  translnte<l  in  the  Antc-Niccnc  l  iVmiry, 
ClirUtian  Literature  Publi.'«hinj?  Ci)"ii>iinv, 
vol.  v..  20»-590.  Life  bv  Q.  A.  Tool.  ,  Ox- 
ford, 1840.  See  also  O.  llitschl,  Cnjirinu  mu 
Carthago  tt.  d.  Vnfmttngd.  Kirehe,  OAttin- 
geii.  IKsn.  F.  H.  F. 

Cy-prus,  a  large  fertile  island  in  the  north- 
C!ist  pari  (if  the  M.'diti-rruiuaii,  110  m.  lonu' 
an<l  all  )Ut  Vt  in.  broad.  It  wa.s  the  Kiltim  of 
tiie  did  Tc-tiiin.  iit  (Num.  xxiv.  24.  Kz.k. 
zxvii.  6).  Its  iolialHtauts  were  noted  for  t  ul- 
tare,  but  aKs4.>  for  all  manner  of  luxury  and 
profligacy.  Of  the  cities  of  tiie  Island,  PaphM, 
at  the  West  end,  and  Salamis  at  the  oast  are 
mantioned  In  Scripture.  The  gospel  was 
pnadied  there  at  an  early  day  (Acts  xi.  19). 
Barnaba.s  (Acts  iv.  30)  ami  ^imisim  (xxi.  10; 
were  natives.  I'uul'.s  first  mi.-sioDary  tour 
began  there,  and  one  of  it.s  fniits  was  ScTgius 
Paulus,  the  proconsul  of  the  isUmd.  (Set; 
Lobar,  Cto»nit,lfew  York,  1878.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Oy-re'-ne,  the  chirf  eity  of  Cyrenaim  ^now 
7W;f>/»).  or  tho  Lybian  pentapoli.s.  It  was  a 
Grecian  city,  but  under  liomau  rule.  Many 
Jews  were  m  IiIi  .1  there,  and  they  hiui  a  syna- 
gogue in  .Jerusalem,  some  of  whose  members 
(Acts  vi.  9)  took  part  against  Stephen,  but 
others  became  hcralda  of  the  ga^^(zi.  90, 


T,  W.  0. 


xiii.  1).   Bimon,  who  bore  our 
(Matt.  xxviL  88>»  was  of  this  cl^. 

OfxmdoL  See  Quimwtoa. 

Oyr-I'-a-cos,  name  of  peveral  jXTsons.  1. 
(BainI)  a  (legendary)  dciarcm  in  It.inie.  mar- 
tyred. Day  in  celebrated  on  Ans.  H.  2.  (Saint) 
bishop  of  Ancona.  also  legendary,  said  to 
have  shown  to  St.  Helena  the  place  of  the  true 
CRMS.   Day  is  May  4.  8.  Tlw  saint  and  pre- 


tended JopB,  oompanion  of  St.  Trsula  (q.v.), 
who  waa  martnad  in  Cologne.  Day  Aug.  8. 
4.  Patriarefa  o?  Oonstanttnople,  SOa-eoe.  He 
assumed  tho  title  "  ecumenical  bishop"  and 
had  it  confirmed  by  a  synod,  though  against 
the  remonstrances  of  Gregory  I.  <if  Home. 
When,  in  r>02,  I'hooas  ascende<i  tlie  ini[>erial 
tlirone.  and  his  relations  with  the  patriarch 
liad  iK'coine  iiiiplejuaint,  Gregory  induced  1dm 
to  forbid  tlie  u.se  of  the  objectionable  title. 
Cyriacus  hml,  however,  died  (Oct.  7,  606)  be- 
fore tl>c  decree  was  Issued.  5.  Metropolitan 
of  .Carthage,  and  oonlemporar-'  of  Orngoir 
VII.  (107?«8).  P.  H.  P. 

Oyr'-ll  of  Alexandria,  b.  tlu  re  nbout  the 
clof-c  of  the  4th  century  ;  d.  there  also  in  444, 
Patriarch  in  412,  ho  soon  became  fain()u.s  for 
his  zeal  in  opposing  every  kind  of  error.  He 
close<l  tho  churches  of  the  Novatians,  drove 
out  tlie  Jews,  and  was  thought  to  Itave  had  a 
hand  in  the  murder  of  Hypatla.  He  fs  ntost 
famous  for  his  contest  with  Neslorlus,  patii- 
arch  of  Constantinople  (q.v.).  Nestorius  bad 
denied  that  the  predicate  "  Mother  of  Ood" 
should  be  applied  to  Mar>-.  Witliout  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Nestorius.  Cyrii  is.«ued  a 
tract  against   this   view,  teaching  that  the 

j  Logos,  with  the  ilvsuhhhI  human  nature,  was 
born  of  Man'.  Later,  at  a  wyncxl  at  Alexan- 
dria (490^  Cyril  i.s.sued  a  letter  to  Nestorius 
condemnmg  his  doctrine  In  12  anatliemas. 
Nestoriu.s  replied  with  ooonter-anatbemas. 
The  following  year  the  ecumenical  council  at 
i:}ilieau8  was  cafled,  which  resulted  in  the 
deposition  of  Xcstoritts  by  the  council,  and 
that  of  Cyril  and  Memnon  of  Ephesus  bv  the 
AntirK-hian  party,  all  of  which  depositions 
were  confirmed  by  iinperi;d  decrf^e.  But 
Cyril  ami  .Meninon  wen'  sip.ui  restored,  wliile 
Nestorius  wius  .sent  back  to  liis  monaster}'.  A 
reconciliation  of  Cyril  with  John  of  Antiodi 

/  wa.s  now  procured,  by  which  John  was  led  to 
condemn  St'storius.  Cyril  afterward  attacked 
Theodore  of  MopeuntU  and  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus.  His  dogmatic  wiitinn  embcaee 
treatises  upon  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  worship  of  Qod.  He  also  composed 
an  apology  for  the  Christian  religion  agidnst 
Julian  (  K)  liooks).  (See  the  art.  Chhihtol- 
(X>Y.)  Works  in  Migne.  Pat.  Gi:  LXVI.- 
LXXVII.  Eng.  trans,  of  his  commentary  on 
L  ike,  Oxford,  1859,  and  iVeS  IbmcA  a'/atrnt 
y,-i<toriM,  etc..  1H81.  F.  II.  F. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  bishop  tliere  from  S."*© 
or  '^'){  to  his  diath,  March  1^,  '.'•■<'<.  Born 
lU.KV),  he  became  deacon  in  8:54  nr  :'>:ri.  tuidcr 
MiV^ariii.s,  wiio  miriisied  him  Uu'  cate- 

clictical  instruction  of  tluKst;  catc(  lnnn<'ns  in 
immediate  preparation  for  Imptism  (mmpe- 
tMtet,  see  art.  Cateciii;mbnb).   In  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  he  prepared  tlujse 
"catechisms"  which  hare  eooM  down  to  us 
aalds  principal  Utemy  icmaiat.  They  arc 
not  composed  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  out  in  continuous  discourses  they 
I  dwell  upon  the  duties  of  a  Christian  in  iren- 
I  eral,  and  then  In  at  of  b,i])ti.sni.  of  sin,  and  of 
the  creed,  commenting  upon  this,  word  for 
word.    The  creed  cmployexl  does  not  diller 
essentially  from  that  fonnulatod  at  Nice,  ex- 
'  cept  in  omitting  tlie  "  liomo-ousion."  After 
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t'.iP  bnptism  there  followinl  several  addrciiscs 
wliich  explained  the  menning  of  tho  wcra- 
aUDti. 

WlMii  Cyril  becaine  blaliop  howM  iMoas- 
Hrily  invQivied  Mowwhat  in  the  Ariaa  ovn* 

trovcTBT.  He  favored  Ihc  more  indistinct 
form  of  teachintr  common  in  tho  East  before 
tlic  Council  of  Nire.  Ho  oiilaiiicil  hwhop 
by  A<!a*'iiis  of  Cjvuami,  witli  wliom  he  W(is 
f  )r  a  time  ujKin  i;oo<l  terms.  But  Iho  abnor- 
mal relations  of  the  two  bishopricH  »  (>iilil  not 
fail  to  diivelop  friction  nt  last.  Anifiu.s  was 
the  metronolitaQ  superior  of  Cjril,  and  yet 
Cyril,  as  bishop  uf  Jerusalem,  was  a  patri- 
arcli,  next  in  rank  to  those  of  Rome,  Alex- 
andria,  ud  Antloch.  The  quarrel  vrhich 
twoke  out  resulted  in  tlw  deporition  of  both 
bishops  i>v-  paitiHUi  ooiuidl«i.  out  CftH,  helBg 
deposed  by  the  synod  At  Con<ttantinople  in 
3R0.  had  tlie  worst  of  tt.  Julian  rt»tored  him 
till-  fiiil  i'vini;  viJir,  and  though  driven  out 
ttsain  under  Valens,  he  finally  returned  and 
a.s«<ed  Ills  rlosini^  days  in  peace.  Works  in 
ligne.  Pat.  Gr.  XXXIII.  Kne.  trans,  of 
T/te  CaUehtticnl  L<rturi»  in  Oxford  library 
and  in  the  scries  of  HieeM  aiul  Poii(..\ir>  u,- 
FtthirH,  Christian  LUemtOre  ComiKuiv,  New 
York,  1891.  f .  kL  F. 

03rxfl  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Conslaiitinopl6, 
and  aullior  of  the  famous  "Confession"  of  the 
year  1(>'29.  in  which  he  |)laced  hini.s^  lf  upon 
the  d.H-trine  of  Calvini.stic  Prot^'stanti.sm. 
Born  in  Cn  ti-  |)r()l)ui)ly  in  (d.  at  Con- 

stantinople, KWSi,  lit'  pnr>ued  stmlies  there 
•with  Meh  tius,  later  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  after  ir>d8  went  to  Venice,  under  whosu 
government  the  island  of  Crete  then  was,  and 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  study  and  trav«*l 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  tarrying  for  some  time 
•t  Qeneva.  and  afterward  teaaiing  at  Ostrog 
in  Lithuania.  In  1808  he  was  oresent  at  the 
Synod  of  Braeac,  wliich  was  Iielcl  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  brinf^ng  about  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
m  Pi)!;iiiil  willi  tin-  Runian  Churi  li.  Iketnnied 
to  Cn  le.  Ill'  Was  inadn  abbnt  hy  .Melctiu'^.  was 
his  atnh:i>sador  to  Ilrzcsr  to  i>!  ar  his  ri  fnsal 
to  join  in  the  etTorUi  at  union  made  there.  an<i,  \ 
in  1602,  after  the  death  of  Meletius,  was  made  ' 
patriarch  of  Alexanilria.  Here  he  remained 
till  1621.  We  know  little  of  his  work  at  this 
period  of  itis  life,  but  he  was  evidently  crad- 
unlly  approaching  tho  Protestant  pontion 
u|>on  jtistilication  by  faith  and  the  sacFsmcnls, 
though  without  aboniloning  Uicam-ient creeds, 
or  the  <listinetive  spirit  of  \\U  own  church. 
He  perceived  the  intellectual  darkness  of  his 
church,  and  set  ai>out  illiiiniaalini;  it.  He 
caused  numbers  of  books  to  be  sent  him.  and 
enlere<l  into  some  literary  intercourse  witli  the 
West,  sending  tho  Alexandrine  m».  as  a  pn-s- 
ent  to  James  I.  of  England.  In  1831  he  was 
finally  made  patriarch  of  Ck>n8lantinopl«k  and 
here  found  hiniKif  in  tlie  midst  of  lukewarm 
friends  and  determined  enemies.  The  Jesuits 
in  particular  gave  him  endlen  trouble.  Ae-  f 
cuftcd  bv  a  Orei-k  bishop  of  trcwn,  he  was 
banishcfl  to  Rhodes  in  to  Ih-sihui  hrnuirht 

back  ■  iider  the  friendly  mediation  of  the  Vavj- 
lish  anibas-^'idor.  In  Ifi'Jl  erni'^saries  from 
Home  soiiL'lit  to  win  liini  over  t.>  tliat  church, 
and  wlieu  he  refused,  they  set  up  a  Latin ' 


patriarch.    In  1627  he  procured  a  printtegw 

f tress  for  the  publication  of  various  necessary 
itcmture,  but  the  Jesuits  excited  the  suspicion 
of  the  Turks,  and  it  waa  seised  and  dcatnkfed. 
Tethe  managed  to  get  Ms  *'  Oonfssrfon"  pal** 
lishcd  at  Geneva  in  1839  in  Latin,  and  hi  lOS 
in  Greek.  This  Ijegins  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  tlu  ii  iirorcfds  with  unconditional 
elictiou,  wliieli  Ls  referred  ti>  the  free  mercy, 
Ihc  punitive  justici',  and  tlie  ahsolute  will  of 
God.  There  is  no  nioral  freedom  Ixjfore 
regeneration.  Tlu;  mcd  atorial  and  priestly 
work  of  Christ  is  emplmsized.  The  noctrine 
of  justification  bv  faith,  which  is  by  faith  and 
not  by  worics.  is  simply  exprsHed,  and  he 
seems  to  liave  intended  to  teach  not  a  forensic 
Justification,  but  (be  Immediate  Miproprhttion 
of  the  righteoamas  of  Cbriit.  Only  baptism 
and  tlie  eucbarist  are  mentioned  as  sacraments, 
which  are  defined  so  that  their  working  is 
spiritual,  not  external  and  niatricil.  The  "Con- 
fession" seems  scarcely  intemled  as  that  of  an 
indivitlual,  tliough  not  puljlirly  uuthoriml. 
It  seems  rather  to  represent  n  jioint  of  develop- 
ment to  which  Cvril  hoped  to  bring  his  chupcfi. 
It  naturallj-  madu  him  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
je(t  among  both  the  churches  of  tho  West. 
The  JesuiUi  renewed  their  efforts  aninst  him. 
After  several  more  deposals,  they  flnaliy  oon^ 
vlaoed  the  Sultan,  who  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  Persian  war,  that  Cyril  was  a  dangerous 
man  ti»  leave  l«'liind  liini.  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly seized  by  tlie  Janizaries,  in  1(J3H.  and 
drowned  in  th''  Hosphorus.  Years  afterward 
he  was  honorably  buritHl  br  hi.s  church  in 
('onstantinople.  To  resist  hts  the<dogical  in- 
fiuence  an  "  orthodox"  confession  was  pre- 
pared by  tho  bishop  Peter  Mogilas,  in  1643, 
which  is  standard  in  the  Greek  Church  to- 
day. It  was  even  denied  that  Cyril  had  ever 
writlenhis  "Confession."  (See  Thomas  Smith. 
Cotteetanea  de  Cyrillo  Ltimri,  London,  1707. 
ond  Karratio  de  Viln,  etc.,  Halle,  1734»  aad 
Pichler  [Qeiman],  MUnchen  \tm.) 

w  •  H.  I*. 

Cyril  and  Methodius,  apostles  of  the  Slavs. 
Tiiey  w(  re  bmthers,  ami  were  born  in  the 
lirst  half  of  the  Kth  century.  Constantino 
(the  real  name  of  "Cyril")' was  early  well 
known  for  his  natural  talents,  Ix'came  a  friciid 
of  Fhotlus,  and  was  called  the  Pliihwopher. 
But  the  religious  teoden^  wae  so  strong  in 
him  tiiat  ho  aliandoned  thtf  prospects  of  tho 
briirfitest  c-nreer.  and  entererf  the  monastery 
with  hi.s  brother  .Methodius.  His  earliest  mis- 
pionary  work  wa.s  done  amonir  a  trilK'  of  Tar- 
tars who  IK  I  iipii  1  tlie(  iniiitrv  on  tho  north- 
east of  llie  Hl.iek  .^ea,  in  wliii-h  Ire  met  with  a 
temporary  KU<  i  ess.  Meaniimo  the  Slavs  in 
Bulgaria  and  the  n"gion.<»  Iwyond  hmi  been  ap- 
proached by  varioiu  single  missionaries,  who 
seemed,  however,  likely  to  introduce  a  form 
of  church  life  whidi  would  render  the  Slavs 
dependent  upon  Rome  or  Conslantinrale,  and 
tlien,  as  now,  they  sought  religiOos  ntdenen. 
dence.  Constantino  upon  his  return  had  given 
himwlf  to  the  study  oi  the  Slavic  dialects,  and 
had  Inmslatcd  i>ortinns  of  tlie  Scriptnn's  and 
the  most  imjifirtant  liturL'icjd  lK»oks  into 
Slavic.  He  liegan  his  missionary  activity 
upon  a  call  from  king  Katialav,  who  had 
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founded  ft  great  Slavic  kingdom  In  md  about 
Moravia.  With  McthodiuH  he  CUM  to  the 
court  of  RatisiaF  about  and  hood  luid  a 
Mniinarv,  and  was  pn-arhinj;  with  ijrent  suc- 
CL'ss.  'Tlu'  siTvicc  was  hv\d  in  the  Slavic  lan- 
guage, and  a  iSlavic  national  church  wns  in 
process  of  creation.  But  German  jealausy 
•IKNI  •tirred  up  trouble.  Upon  certain  com- 
jrialnti  Nksholos  I.  aanaioned  him  to  Home. 
TJie  two  bcoHien  obafcd,  won  tte  pope  Ua- 
drfea  (868,  Niciiolai  wa«  wmAmofto  their 
«upport.  and  were  conflrmed  in  the  UM  of  llie 
Slavic  lungua^  in  divine  service  and  of  their 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  their  turn 
promi>«'<l  to  carry  out  the  plaas  of  Home  for 
the  connrction  of  the  new  church  with  the 
Iloraan  hierarchy.  Tlic  powers  of  Constanllne 
now  gave  way.  llctirinp  to  a  monastery,  he 
took,  as  a  monk,  the  name  of  Cvril,  and  hoou 
dM  (Fbbk  14,  >m).  .Metho4Uujs  returutMi  to 
VbnTiaaA  archbi.shop  and  went  Oft  with  the 
■work.  But  the  old  difflcultiea  aooa  arose 
•gate.  Afaia  tke  popc^  (Joha)  aammoned 
htm  to  Borne  (Jooe  14,  879) .  H«  tmmadlately 
obeyed,  anil  won  the  pope  over  to  his  side. 
He'returne<l  the  following  year  fully  master 
of  the  situation  ;  hut  the  (Icath  of  John,  HSi, 
deprived  him  of  his  prot<^tor.  (rcrman  jcal- 
ou.sy  began  immediately  to  iindcrniine  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  king,  and  he  die<l  in  the 
mid<t  of  much  confusion,  April  fi,  885,  ac- 
cording to  tlia  legend,  though  the  real  date 
may  have  beoB  aa late  a^  910.  German  hontii- 
Inr  flnall/  drava  ont  all  the  Slavic  priests,  and 
dao  lha  Btavie  BlUa  aod  liturgy,  which 
Ihroagh  Bulgaria  came  into  Rnaria. 

F.  H.  F. 

OwnMm  Sea  AaamouMir,  It.  N. 

D. 

D'Aohery  (diuoh-a-re).  Jeaa  Ztoo,  l^oman 

Catholic  :  b.  ut  St.  (juentin,  Picardy,  JN.  E. 
France.  16U9  ;  became  a  Benedictine*  Unt  at 
St.  Qucntin ;  then,  1032.  in  the  stricter  con- 

8rugalion  of  St.  Maur  at  Vendome  ;  became 
bnrian  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germaia  des 
Prts,  Paris;  d.  there,  April  29,  1680.  His 
great  learning  com  is  out  in  his  collection  of 
moditt'vul  writings.  SpiriU^jium  ;  m'rr  entlfetio 
Tft'TU/ii  aliquot  Hcriptoriiiii ,  Paris,  H).'i.5-77,  18 
vola.,     ed.,  enlarged,  17:^3,  3  vols.  foL 

Ha  Oosia,  Isaak,  PtotealaBt  iajntaa ;  b.  in 

Amsterdam.  Jan.  14.  1798  ;  d.  there,  April  28, 
1860.  He  waa  born  in  a  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent family  of  PortugucHc  Jews  ;  .stmlitd  law 
at  Amsterdam  and  at  Lt  v(l«  n,  wlirre  he  be- 
laime  do<-tor  of  law  in  In  1x22,  after 

hi*  father's  death,  he  professed  (,'hrislianity, 
and  was  a  brilliant  and  learned  defender  of 
the  orthoilo.x  faith,  e.i]..  Tin-  Four  Witne$Ba 
(1840,  Eng.  trans.,  London.  1><51).  against 
8traus.s.    Ife  wai  also  a  poet  of  repute. 

Da'-^n  ifith),  the  national  god  of  the 
Plulistmeji  whoHe  templ(>»i  were  at  Gaza  and 
Ashdod.  The  former  was  destroyed  by  Sam- 
oon  (Judg.  xvi.  23-80).  In  the  Tatter  the  ira- 
nn  of  the  ood,  half -man  haU-flsk,  fell  down 
IDiia«alott«[f  befoie  Um  auk  twke  (1  Sam.  t. 


and  In  the  Moood  fW  hli  liead  and  haads 

were  broken  off.  leafing  oaly  the  stump.  In 
his  temple  the  PhiliitfnBBhttnglip  flaurshead 

(1  Chron.  x.  10).  T.  W.  C. 

SaUtt  (di-yi).  lean,  Beformed  Church  of 

France  ;  b.  at  Chfttollerault,  20  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Poitiers,  Jan.  6,  1594  ;  became  preacher  at 
Saumur,  IGio  ;  at  Charenton.  near  Paris. 
1626  ;  was  inoderutor  of  the  last  Heformed 
National  Syno^I,  1(>."")9  ,  d.  in  I'aris,  ,\pri!  15, 
1670.  lie  w:us  a  voluminous  autlxir  and 
highly  i^Seeined  for  liLs  learning  and  do- 
<pien<  e.  lli.s  most  famouti  iKiok  is  Tr,ati»e 
Court  mini/  t/if  liight  Cue  of  tku  /•'!,"''  /.>,  In  /A* 
Derision  of  (he  Chntrort'rgiea  that  are  at  M$ 
Diiif  in  Ittlifrion,  Geneva,  1888,  ISog,  tniM« 
London.  1651,  2d  ed.,  1675. 

lyAUU.  SeeAiLU. 

Dale,  JauMa  WiDdason.  D.D.  (Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Va.,  186- ;  University  Ot 
Pennsylvania,    188-),  Presbyterian ;   b.  at 

Odessa,  Del.,  Oct.  18.  1813  ;  «l.  at  Media,  Pa., 
April  10,  18H1.    He  graduated  at  the  Tniver- 
sitv  iif  P(  tiMsvlvar)ia.  1H:}1,  and  studied  at  An- 
doVer(lKJ2,  isi4  i,  and  I'rinceton  (1H.3:}1.  the- 
;  oloi^ical  seminaries  ;   became  aicent   of  the 
i  A.B.C.F.M.,  1883  ;  M.D.,  Philadeljjhia.  18:^8. 
I  tldnking  to  be  a  foreign  missionary,  but  hei  amo 
pastor  at  Hidley  and  Middletown.  Pa..  1845-06, 
1  and  then  at  Media.  1866-71  ;  at  Wayne.  1871- 
I  76 ;  retired  in  broken  health.  He  wrote  Claaaie 
Baptism,  Philadelphia,  1807  ;  Judaic  Baptism, 
1880 :  Johannie  Baptitm,  1871 ;  Chriatte  and 
PtUrittit  Baptitm,  1874.   (See  life  by  James 
Roberts  [Philadelphia],  1886.) 

Dale,  Robmrt  William,  D.D.  (Yale,  1877), 
LL.D.  (Olasgow.  1883),  Congregationalist ;  b. 
la  London,  Dec  1,  1888 ;  graduated  M.A.  4 
the  (TnfTemty  of  London,  I8S8 ;  since  1880 

has  been  pa-*<tor  of  Carr's-lnnc  Church,  Bir- 
mingham (till  1S.59  co  pa.stor  with  John  Angell 
J;iinrsl.  He  i.s  (lie  uuthor  of  Lffi'  of  John  An- 
y.itJ.iin.A,  London,  IHfil.  ,5tli  ♦•d.,"lH62  ;  Tfie 
,}i  irhh  T<  injdf  ami  thi'  I  'lirintiiin  Cliurrh,  186$, 
7th  ed.,  1886  ;  Thf  Tm  Commiuutm  nt*,  IttTl, 
5th  ed,.  1885;  ProtrMuutium :  it»  Ultimate 
PriMiplf,  1874,  3d  ed..  1875;  Ths  Atone- 
nunt.  1875,  8th  ed.,  1888;  Aliu  Lectures  «a 
Prmeking  (on  the  Lyman  Beecher  founda- 
tion), 1837. 8th  ed..  1888;  EnMUteUie  Epke- 
SMMS,  1888, 4th  cd.,  1888;  The  Lem tf  (^ii 
far  Oomman  Life,  1884.  8d  ed..  1888;  Im- 
pri'Mtione  ef  AmiroMiOt  1888,  and  other  'vot 
nines.  • 

Dal-ma-nn'-tha,  a  town  w,  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  (Mark  viii.  10),  aod  near  Magdala 
(Matt.  XV.  39).  It  is  probably  'Ain^^Bari- 
rUh,  "  the  oold  fountain."  at  the  mouth  of  ft 
glen  a  mile  i.  of  Magdala,  near  the  beach. 

T.  W.  C. 

Dal-ma'-Ua,  a  region  e,  of  the  Adriatic  Sra, 
furminu  part  of  Iliyricum  and  contiiruDU.s  to 
Macedonia.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim.  ir. 
10)  and  had  hlnudf  preadied  in  the  m>{gbbor> 

liooil  (lloni.  .vv.  19).  T.  \f.  C. 

Dalmatic,  a  full-sleeved  tunic  reaching 
about  U>  the  kue<t4.  the  distinctive  dreiis  of  the 
deacon  In  the  celebration  of  mam  in  the  Bo* 
Ohnreh.  Beef^Anmio.     ir.H.V.  . 
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Da-tnas'-oat,  llio  capital  of  Syria,  the  old- 
est city  on  tiie  globe,  situate  in  a  fcriilu  plain 
on  the  Burmla  (the  Abana  of  2  Kings  v.  12), 
on  thu  edge  of  the  Arabian  dc«c-rt,  whose  in- 
habitants always  came  to  Damascus  for  their 
mppUcs.  First  mentioned  in  Oi  r,  \iv.  15,  it 
appears  next  In  2  Sam.  vlii.  '>  i  iq  iun  d  bv 
IWTid.  Afterward  becomtog  independent  ft 
irarred  with  the  Hehrewi,  but  waa  again  cap- 
tured by  Jeroboam  II.  (3  Kings  xiv.  28).  A 
century  later  it  was  taken  by  Tiglatb-pileser 
(2  Kings  xvi.  9),  and  afterward  became  suc- 
cessively subject  to  the  Babylonians,  Persians, 
Keleucida'  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Paul 
it  was  lield  for  a  time  bv  Aretas,  Ivinp  of 
Arabia  Petra-a  (2  Cor.  xi"  32).  Tlic  Iviialif 
Onmr,  683  a.d.,  took  it,  and  in  1516  it  fell 
into  tiie  hands  of  the  Turica  under  Selim  I. 
It  Is  memorable  to  Christians  as  the  scene  of 
JPMil'a  conTarrion  (Acts  ix.).  Trade  and 
■nuHUifiM^tum  hm  made  It  rich.  Ila  damtuk 
cloOi  and  m  steel  were  long  nnrlralled.  Still 
iu<<  of  old  huge  canu'aiis  traverse  from  here 
desert  routes  lo  remote  cities.    It  now  ii.as  a 

Copulation  of  LKJ.lKKt,  mostly  bigoted 
auime^lans.    In  IStifi  tliere  wits  a  druulful 
slaiigliti-r  of  till'  Ciiristiims.  owing  tothefleice 
fanatidiim  of  the  Aluliammedaos. 

T.  W,  C. 

Dam'-a-aaa,  the  name  of  two  papm.  1. 

Bom  in  Home  (?),  808.  bishop  of  Rome  8IMI  to 

384,  canonizctl  us  ;i  saint,  and  Ids  day  fixed  as 
Dec.  11.  A  rival  wiis  svi  up  in  the  j»er?«)n  of 
the  deacon  LTsicimis,  and  the  m  iiisiuatic 
derg)' were  handed  over  to  the  jurisdicliun  of 
Dama.su«  as  a  measure  (jf  jirotcctiuii  against 
lusUben  judges.  Danuutus  opposed  Arianism, 
«lid  called*  ooandl  In  Rome  (868)  which  con- 
demned Ursacius  and  Valens,  llkrian  bishops, 
and  also  Auxentius  of  Milan.  He  was  repre- 
sented ta  the  Council  at  Cooatantlnople  in 
881.  He  was  also  the  ocoaston  of  Jerome's 
undertaking  the  n!vision  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
His  worki*.  in  I>utin,  in  Migne,  vol.  xiii.,  and 
life  by  M.  Ilade.  Freiburg  in  Br.,  18«2. 
2.  Bisliop  of  Brixcn,  elected  pope  in  1048,  died 
SSdaTaaftenraid.  F.U.F. 

Pam-i-a'-nns,  patriaidi  of  Constantinople 
(d.  (Ml),  who  taught  that  the  ddtr  is  so  di- 
vided among  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
that  they  are  God  only  in  connection  with 
c;acb  otlu  r,  not  each  in  itself,  and  ihnl  in  tln  ir 
union  they  an;  the  one  divine  essetici'.  His 
followers  were  c«ih;d  Damininles,  or  Angel- 
ilcs,  from  tUcir  place  of  meeting  in  Alexan- 
4fl«»  the  Aogellam,  or  Tetnidltes. 

p.^.F. 

Samiani    (da-me-&'-noc^),   or  Damlanna, 

Peter,  cardinal  of  the  Huiuan  Clnircli  ;  b.  in 
iiivenna.  Italy,  1007  ;  il.  in  Farn/u.  Feb.  23, 
1072.  His  name  lie  derivwl  fnim  his  brother 
Damianus,  who  hud  \H'.v.n  very  kind  to  him 
after  a  scxson  in  which  he  hatl  suffered  much. 
Having  obtained  a  lilwral  education,  he  pur- 
nml  at  tirst  the  calling  of  n  teacher  in  Raven 
na,  but  suddenly  abandoned  his  fine  prospects 
and  became  a  hermit.  Having  taken  up  his 
WsldeDoe  In  the  region  of  Guboio,  vhkdi  waa 
lllled  wiUi  hermitages .  he  soon  became  so  dis- 
tincoished  for  asci  ticism  that  he  wns  made 
prior,  and  later  abbot,  and  became  the  leader 


and  example  of  all  that  region.  There  was 
at  thai  perioil  mi  unbounded  p;i.ssiou  for  great 
self-iutlictious  cf  torture  with  the  scourge. 
One  himdred  lushes  a  Psalm,  as  the  I'salter 
was  repeated,  gave  15,000  for  the  whole  Psal- 
ter, which  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
day  was  equal  to  five  yean  of  JPuiglllMy. 
The  rage  for  tUa  sort  of  penaiioe  grew  so 
great  that  Damlaai  was  hlmadf  dbllffM  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  lashea  a  monk  should 
receive  at  one  time.  One  of  his  most  promis- 
ing nupib  bad  lashed  himself  to  death.  At 
last  l)amiani  grew  so  famous  that  he  was  stud 
to  work  miracles,  and  he  thus  became  the 
chosen  leader  of  the  new,  popular,  and  rigid 
nKuiavtii  isni  of  the  times.  The  emperor, 
Henry  III.,  sought  liis  help  in  making  the  re- 
forms ho  had  at  heart  popular.  Hildebraod 
was,  however,  the  drat  who  understood  how 
to  take  advanuge  of  the  power  of  the  nua. 
and  Mto  guide  aim  that  lie  might  beoome  one 
of  the  fowmoet  champions  of  the  papacy  hi 
its  struggle  against  simony  and  for  ccliltacy. 
Stephen  X.  made  him  bifJhop  of  Oatia,  and 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals. In  105y  Nicholas  II.  sent  him  to  .Milan 
as  papal  legate.  Without  the  "  Patareni" 
(q.v.)  he  might  not  have  succecdetl,  but  with 
their  help  he  laid  the  entire  clergy  under  oath, 
prescribed  i)cnancc  for  them  all.  and  read* 
mitted  only  the  most  worthy  to  iheir  former 
podtiona.  Under  Alexander  II.  he  was  also 
active,  once  going  to  Germany  to  bring  tlie 
young  king,  Henry  IV.,  to  a  recognition  of 
the  cuims  of  tlio  court  at  Rome  to  decide  the 
royal  divorce.  His  last  service  ^\  as  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind.  The  bisliop  of  Ravenna  having 
dit'd,  Dumiani  was  called  upon  to  bring  the 
church  in  that  city  back  to  the  olxtnence 
whicli  it  had  long  refusid.  In  this  also  he 
succeeded  ;  but  he  became  ill  upon  the  jour- 
ney back,  and  soon  died.  Of  his  works  the 
most  famous  is  hw  Liber  Ootnorrhianu*,  which 
gives  a  frightfcil  picture  of  the  clerical  cor« 
niption  of  the  times  (See  lifb  hgr  J.  Kiehiei^ 
manns,  Steyi,  1^2.)  F.  H.  F. 

Damien,  Father  (properly  Joseph  Oeveit* 
ster),  Rotnun  Catl\oIic  ;  b.  at  Tremeloo,  near 
Louvain.  Belgium,  Jan.  3,  ISlO  ,  d.  at  KuUi- 
wao.  Molokai.  Monday.  April  15, 1880.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  an  older  brother  he 
entered  the  missionary  congregation  of  the 
.Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Marv  at  Ix>uvain, 
Feb.  2, 18S9  ;  suili  -1  for  the  Saiufwich  Inlands 
1868  :  there  cjirric<l  on  mis-sionary  lalxirs  iu 
various  places,  until  in  1878  he  settled  on  the 
leper's  island  of  Molokai,  and  ther<!  devoted 
himself  to  the  care,  temporal  and  spirinial,  of 
the  poor  lepers,  and  lived  unliarmetl  until 
18811,  vhen  the  fell  malady  struck  him.  but 
ho  waa  lunraaried  in  his  services  to  others  till 
tbo  hist,  (flee  his  J4f&  <md  Lettm,  London 
[Catholic  Truth  Society],  1889.) 

Damnation.   Bee  EscaaTOUMT. 

Dan.   bee  Tkibks. 

Pan-Si^-ua  (properly  Danean  ldan'<op. 
XiMlMrti  Reformed  Church  of  France ;  a. 
about  ISBOat  Bcaugcncy-aur.Loire,  15  m.  s.w. 

of  Orleans  ;  d.  at  CastreH,  Nov,  11,  1595.  He 
studied  law  atOrl^msandiiourges  ;  inclining 
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tn  Prote-^antlsm,  he  went  to  Geneva,  1560  :  and 
next  year  btcjinu'  !i  preacher  at  Glen,  Fnince, 
1561,  where  lie  reiiiaitied  till  1572,  when  he 
flf'il  to  (Jeneva  to  esc-jipe  the  massacre  of  Ht. 
liartholomew.  From  ilu  ii  on  Iil'  tuuixhl  the- 
ology and  preuched  at  viirioua  places  for  longer 
or  Khort«r  periods — Genetra,  Leyden,  Ghent, 
Orthez,  Lescar.  and  Castrcs.  Of  his  numer- 
ona  works  hia  C'/iristian  Ethic*  U  the  best 
(GenefA,  1377, 7Ui  ed.,  1640).  the  flnt  attempt 
at «  sfMon  of  morals  a|»Brt  from  doginatla 

Dance,  a  measured  rhythmical  movement  of 
the  feet  usuallv  to  a  miisical  accompaniment. 
Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  commonly  rc- 
U^oous  io  iU  character  (Ex.  XT.  20.  2  bam.  vi. 
ll),  and  always  by  one  aex  00I7.  for  the  most 
part  in  tho  daytime  and  in  the  open  air. 
Bometimes  ft  waa  in  honor  of  a  conqueror 
(1  Sam.  xs  iii.  C).  or  on  occjisions  of  domestic 
ji)y  (Jmljr.  xxi.  21,  Luke  xv.  25),  or  for  amuse- 
ment (Malt.  xi.  17,  Mark  vi.  22).  It  was  also 
coouectud  with  idohOrous  worsldp  (Ex.  xxxii. 
181  aad  tben  was  dlen  Uoentloas. 

T.  W.  C. 

Paueata  appeared  In  the  anmmer  of  1875 
in  Aachen,  whither  they  came  from  Upper 
Germany.  They  spread  tltroufrhout  this  re- 
gion. Thcv  went  tlirouph  the  streets  and 
churohfs,  (Lincini;  as  liiey  went,  nnt  8c<'in}f 
the  jx-fipli'  who  were  about  tlu  in,  hut  fillwl 
with  tancies,  as  e.g.,  that  they  were  in  a 
Ktn-am  of  blood  from  wliidi  they  sought  to 
escape  by  leaping  into  the  air.  They  Uiought 
tliey  percdTed  also  the  heavens  opened  and 
the  Son  of  man  appearioit  there.  They  oon- 
tfaraed  to  dance  till  exhaiMted.  and  then  fell 
lato  cramps,  which  wan  01117  ihHxped  by 
oompnasea  upon  thaahdomea.  The  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  was  eddently  disease.  Tlie 
people  johied  them  somewhat.  Various 
cauHi-s  wi  re  a''(Tit)ed  for  the  daneinu',  hucli  as 
prv-isession,  llie  niarrieti  priestn  who  liad  l»ap- 
tizfd  the  uiifortunatea  not  having  Imm'u  able 
to  drive  the  devil  out  of  them  in  llie  regular 
exorcistn.  The  dancing  lasted  almut  16 
weeks.  In  1418  a  similar  mania  broke  out  in 
Stra-s-sburg,  wiiich  received  the  name  of  8t. 
Vitus's  dance,  from  the  saint  invoked  to  heal 
the  disease.  (See  Hccker,  The  BpUhmtea  of 
tktlBddUAge*,  Berlin,  1832-84.  8  parts,  ed. 
Hinch,  1886  ;  Eng.  trans.,  London.  IftW-W, 
8d  ed.,  1859,  pp.  at  uyy).  F.  H.  F 

Dan'-lel  {G<hI  is  viy  judge),  a  defendant  of 
Daviil,  who  when  very  young  wa.s  taken  to 
Babylon  in  the  3d  year  o\  Jehoiakim,  and  put 
in  training  (cf.  Isa.  xxxix.  7)  for  a  courtier  of 
the  palace.  He  with  his  oompanioos  refused 
to  eat  the  food  that  was  ceremonhdiy  un- 
clean  and  Uved  oalr  on  pulse  and  water.  At 
the  end  of  9  years  they  excelled  all  others,  and 
Daniel  by  interpreting  the  m  marrlf.s  dream 
becam  •  gfivern  ir  of  H:il»ylon.  He  wasalnsent, 
jicrh  ip-.  uii  a  foreign  niiftsion,  when  hi.s  com- 
puiiioriH  were  ejist  into  the  hery  furnace.  At 
a  later  j>eriod  he  iiilrr])n  ti'd  another  dream  of 
Nebucl)adnez7.ar,  and  afterward  the  nolt^^l 
vision  of  BeUluiZzar,  who  promoted  htm  .still 
higher  than  before.  Under  Darius  he  held 
aaexahed  poaition  which  awakened  the  envy 
of  tiie  sati^Mk  who  plotted  to  have  him  cast 
iato  the  Hons'  deo«  but  the  plot  nooOed  Io 


their  own  destruction  (Dan.  vi.).  He  was  oon« 
tinue<l  in  nil  Ins  olllccs  and  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Cynis  till  Ills  death.  He  lalK)red  liy  fast- 
ing and  prayer  to  secure  the  return  of  the  jh  o- 
ple  to  their  own  latiil,  and  he  lived  to  u^a  the 
decree  issued  and  many  of  his  countrymen 
sent  back,  but  does  not  appear  to  luivo  re- 
visited Jerusalem  himself,  poaribly  on  account 
of  his  age,  being  now  (586 11.0.)  over  80  yean. 

Daoiei  was  one  of  the  most  spotless  person- 
ages of  whom  we  havs  lecora.  His  youth 
and  his  sge  were  alDw  devoted  to  God.  High 
in  station  and  wealth  and  power,  ho  never  for- 
got tho  claims  of  duty.  IIo  was  faithful  to 
his  calling  at  all  costs  and  risks.  Bril)es  could 
not  corrupt,  nor  threats  awe  him.  nor  lux- 
uries tcmin  liim.  He  wa.s  a  pure  patriot  and 
his  countrymen  wen-  dear  to  Iuh  iieart.  His 
piety  was  profound  and  utirnest*  and  his  com 
munion  whh  Ck)d  so  intimate  tliat  twice  In; 
was  called  by  tho  angel  "  a  man  JReaUjr  be- 
loved." (.See  life  by  W.  >[.  Tqrlor^ew  Yevk, 
1878.  Bad  JL  Deaoe,  1888.) 

Two  otheis  bear  the  same  name,  ooe  tlie  td 
son  of  David  by  Abigail  (1  Cliron.  iii.  1),  tho 
otiier,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  the  4th  son 
of  Aaron,  who  returned  with  Ezra  to  .ludea 
and  took  part  in  the  reformation  of  the  people 
(fi8imTiii.2,lleh.x.6).  T.  ¥r.a 

I>ani«l,  Book  of.  The  first  6  cliaptcrs  arc 
maiidy  historical,  the  remainder  prophetical. 
Like  Ezra  it  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
parti/  tii.  4-vii.  28)  la  AnuniUc,  a  fiact  which 
favors  Hs  authenticity,  heoanse  a  forger  of  a 
later  period  would  hudly  use  two  languages, 
although  Daniel's  position  rendered  it  natural 
for  liiin.  The  striking  minides  it  relates  were 
designed  to  encourage  the  exiled  people  and 
to  t^ich  their  fotjs  the  difference  Ix'tween 
Jehovah  and  idol  god.i,  Daniel,  though  a 
sn  r.  wa-*  not  hy  ollice  a  prophet,  and  there- 
fore his  hook  was  put  hy  the  Jews  not  with 
the  Prophets,  but  among  what  were  called  the 
IL-igiographa — a  fact  which  shows  that  it  was 
not  an  ii^Kpotattion  of  later  times.  Beside^ 
Danisl  doss  not  as  the  otheis  pat  Gkid'a jpeiH 
pie  io  the  foregroand,  bat  sets  forth  In  front 
tho  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  behind  these 
the  kingdom  of  God  destined  ultimately  to 
rule  them  all.  The  scope  of  the  prophecies 
runs  from  the  daj-s  of  Daniel  to  the  general 
n  surrtH  tidii.  The  empires  of  the  world, 
whi(-li  appear  first  in  Xebuchtidnezzar's  dream 
under  the  tlgure  of  a  colossal  image  (ch.  ii.), 
and  afterward  under  the  form  of  4  beasts 
seen  by  the  prophet  him^lf  (ch.  vii.).  arc 
usually  sttpposea  to  he  the  Babylonian,  Per- 
sfam,  Orecuui,  and  Roman.  The  predktion 
in  ch.  xl.  was  so  completely  ftUlUbd  In  the 
history  of  Antiochus  Rpiphanes  that  Porphyry 
and  others  us.scrtcd  that  it  was  written  after 
tho  events  had  taken  place  ;  but  even  in  1 
.Mat^cnlKH's  (i.  24.  ix.  27,  4tl)  the  book  is  re- 
ferred to  !us  extant.  The  i)recis<!  time  of 
Christ's  advent  is  told,  with  the  rise  and  f;ill 
of  Antichrist,  and  the  victory  of  Chrint  over 
his  foes,  and  the  nnivsnal  prandenoe  of  hia 
religion.  * 

The  genuineness  of  the  book  hss  heen  often 
attacked,  hut  in  vain.  The  presence  of  Greek 
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crepanclcs  have  been  rcmovwl 
discoveries ;  the  niauncrs  and  custoint  of 
Uii!)',  loti  a-s  recently  asf  rrtaiiu'it  a;;ree  witli 
till-  l  uiLruairc  of  (tif  fx>ok  ;  and  tlii;  tislimony 
of  ('itri''t  (Mutt.  \\iv.  l.'>:i  is  clt-fir  and  incon- 
trovLTtihle.  H<  -,i(li  s  ihc  t'l-neralcommcntarieti, 
H»:e  I'xm  y,  Li>n(l..n.  ls.'54;  J.  Q.  Hniphy 
(1884) ;  n.  P.  Smith  U*^). 

ThL-rc  exist  lu  the  Greek  Version  8  apocry* 
phal  additions  to  tbo  book  :  (1)  the  Song  of 
the  ThiM  Children,  i.e.,  those  cast  into  the 
furnace,  a  part  of  whidi,  under  th»  tlUe  jS)nt«- 
dMte,  has  passed  aa  s  hymn  into  the  aerrloe  of 
the  Christian  Chnrcli ;  (?)  the  Historv  of  Susan- 
na, probably  ba>i«^l  on  fact ;  and  (3)  tlio  Hfetory 
of  and  the  J  )niL:nn,  a  >traiipL'  exatrKcrntiou 
of  Daniel's  dclivuraucc  from  the  den  nf  liouH. 

T.  W.  O. 


Dante  (dun'-tu).  or  Durante,  Allriiiari,  b. 

at  Florence  between  May  18  and  June  17, 
1265  ;  d.  at  liavenna.  Sept  U,  1321.  He  re- 
ceived a  careful  edacatioo.  and  bj  hia  own 
application  beeaaM  master  of  all  the  learning 

of  hb  time.  Of  an  ancient  familr,  he  wn.<i 
earlr  engaK(Hl  In  polidcal  life,  haTinir  foiiglit 
at  ('ninpjildino  in  1289,  and  in  129.5  risini;  to 
some  degn-c  of  prominence.  In  13(M>  lie  ^y.ix 
made  one  <tf  the  li  priori  of  tluf  l  ily.  A  (jnnr- 
rel  having  ari-^cn  lH-t\v(*'ii  2  futiion.'*,  desig- 
nated OA  liu!  Whites  and  the  Blackit.  Dante 
and  hU  eolleagu«>8  banished  the  beads  of  both 

Sarties.  Both  afterward  returned,  and  the 
iJacka  Towed  vengeance.  Thev  accuiied  the 
Whites  as  Ghibi>liin(is  to  Charies  of  Valois, 
then  marching  throue^  Italy.  Bjr  Ub  hdp 
they  gained  the  dtv,  and  atmil  wlille  baniih- 
Ing  a  multitude  of  Whites,  pnt  a  larsre  fine 
upon  Dante  (Jan.  27.  1802)  and  later  (.March 
10)  condemncil  liini  lo  In  l)iirn(>il  uliie,  if  he 
Kliould  ever  return  \sitliin  (lie  ]ioni-rof  the 
republic.  From  thin  tirm-  In-  remained  in  p<;'r- 
petiial  <'xilir.  We  liiid  liim  in  variou.^  Italian 
cities,  llolocTia,  I'adiia.  Verona ;  then  in 
Pan^,  and  even  Oxford ;  and  then  in  Itulv 
agnii),  till  in  the  end,  tanvinc  refused  to  returii 
to  Florence  upon  diuiononu>le  tema,  ha  died 
at  Ravenna. 

Bat  DttotoilTea  in  hia  works.  Of  the  minor 
works,  the  Nm  Lift  describes  his  early  love 
for  Beatrice.  He  first  met  In  r  in  tln  ir  !>th 
yejir.  in  1274.  and  though  ilu  y  .-aw  little  of 
each  (ither,  and  ."^he  knew  little  of  him,  and 
Hiarrii'il  anotlier,  a.s  lie  afterward  did,  she  r*.'- 
mained  the  idi  al  of  Iwauly  and  virtue  to  him, 
and  in  hin  ^reat  w  ork  won  hia  guide  through 
ParadlMC.  llis  Latin  treatise  Jos  MmarrJiia 
defendinj,  in  opposition  to  the  papacy,  the 
doctrine  that  the  two  swords,  spiritual  and 
tonporal.  am  both  derived  Immediatdy  from 
God.  HIi  gnat  woric,  the  Dtvitu  Omedjf.  is 
didded  into  8  pnrtL  of  88  cantoR  enrh,  and  a 
prologue  to  the  whole.  In  it  lie  pn.<>.s«.-«  in 
vision  lIiroii;;h  the  3  regions  of  hell,  i>iirL';>- 
tory,  and  iitaven,  and  ijives  iitterancr  to  all 
the  profound  thonixhts  upon  tlir  universe 
which  hin  various  Btudii-s  and  his  exiKTieuees 
of  joy  and  sorrow  hafi  brought  him.  It  wa« 
completed  but  shortly  before  his  death,  and  la 
tlie  ripe  fruit  of  hi8  whole  life. 
In  the  theological  aphero,  Dante  haa  been 
I  onUM  n  nfonner  baipn  tlw  Befm- 


In  his  opposition  to  the  ezoeesire 
claims  of  the  papacy,  and  in  his  emphat«i8  of 

the  spiritual  elements  of  the  truth,  he  i^  sucli, 
though  the  type  of  his  theology  is  the  iiin  ii nt 
Catholic,  rather  Uian  tlic  niotleru  I'roti  im! 
The  sjKtiaily  theological  portions  of  the  ynn-m 
are  not  eontined  to  any  ^Mirt.  In  the  21ili, 
2Ath,  and  26lh  cujitas  of  the  rumdim)  we  have 
the  doctriu**  of  Clirislian  faith,  its  source 
and  contents,  of  hope  and  its  goal,  of  lote,  ita 
origin  and  object.  The  doctrines  of  the  satia* 
faction  of  Chriat  for  all  the  guflt  of  man  (Par. , 
VII.)  and  of  salvation  by  bim  alone  (Par., 
XIX.)  arc  empha-sizcd,  but  although  it  is  faith 
alone  which  makes  tlic  soul  acceptable  before 
Ciiil  (Par.,  XXV.  10),  works  nnist  he  added 
t<i  fuiili  (Par.,  XXV'.  (J»),  and  penitential  dis- 
cipline and  the  txTfonnancc  of  vows  are  meri- 
torious (Prg..  XI.  1.T8  ;  Par.,  III.  »7,  VI.  110, 
XXIX.  63.  XXXI.  «fl).  The  doctrine  of  the 
descent  of  Christ  to  I  lades  u  sharply  brought 
out  ant,  IV.,  VIII.,  XIL).  With  all  thii 
goesaatraln  of  nnlmadvenionvnDomtheabaaet 
of  the  diurdi,  as  fndolgenoea  (nr..  ZXIZ.), 
and  a  thorough  reformation  ia  demanded, 
Avhich  the  poet  expects  not  from  the  papacy, 
hut  from  the  masri^lrary.  Thus  Dante  SUm* 
marii'es  in  himself  the  noblest  theology  of  his 
liiui  «.  alike  .a  mirror  of  his  day  and  a  prophecy 
of  the  future  ItiH  works  were  immediately 
niadf  the  instruim  iit  nf  rlas*<ieal  instnietion 
in  his  own  country,  and  have  remained  such 
ever  since.  In  \AQ^  Florence  reversed  hta 
sentence,  and  in  1830  erected  a  status  to  him. 
The  Ditine  Ctmudif  is  translated,  among 
others,  by  U.  F.  Cinr  (1814,  the  roost  popOf 
lar,  many  later  eda.)  and  Inr  Longfellow 
(1867).  whose  edition  gives  full  material  for 
the  study  of  the  poem  and  the  poet. 

F.  H.  F. 

Darboy.  Oeoifta,  RanM  Catholic  i  b.  at 
Lti  Fayl-Uillot,  Eaatem  Fninoe.  Jan.  16, 

1813;  becauearchbUhopof  Paris,  1803  ;  very 
active  iu  caring  for  the  wounded  during  the 
siege  of  Pari^i,  1870-71  ;  but  was  shot  by  order 
of  Iho  Commune,  May  24,  1871,  He' wa.'*  a 
declare*!  foe  to  .IrsuitiMu  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition  to  the  Infallibility  Dog- 
ma in  the  \  atiean  Council.  1870.  hut  accepted 
it  on  its  promulgation.  He  is  still  mourned 
as  one  of  llie  best  prehites  Franco  ever  had. 
ilo  edited  the  French  translation  of  Dionyiiiw 
the  Areopaffite,  Pnris,  184.1 :  of  Thomas  4 
Kempia,  ana  of  Oiles*  life  of  Thonm  Beckct, 
1H58,  and  wrote  Ze$  fimtne$  de  le  Jiif-U,  1849, 
5th  ed.,  IRin,  and  Other  popular  -works.  (Sen 
his  life  by  Mgr.  J.  A.  Foulon,  Paris,  1889.) 

Onbif:.  Jirim  Melaon.  f ooadar  cf  the  Darby- 
Itea;  h,  b  London,  Nov.  18,  1800;  d.  at 
Boanumouth,  April  29,  1882.  He  graduated 
B.A.  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  in  1811) ;  was 
gold  medallist  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ire- 
land, :  became  curat*'  in  Wi<  klow  ;  re- 
siened,  1S27,  and  joine<l  "  Tlu-  Brethn-n."' a 
<  t  now  known  a«  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  truvellecl 
and  wrote  incesaontly  on  their  behalf,  defend- 
ing their  tenets  by  voice  and  pen.  Although 
his  works  are  largely  controvenial  and  doe* 
trinal.  he  took  most  delight  in  wrtting  dero> 
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the  New  TMtameot  Into  Ckmun,  1851 ;  and 

tbe  Old  into  French.  1880.  Ha  wrote  also 
hjmns  and  edited  a  hjmnal  for  the  "  Breth- 
ren." His  collected  wrilinirs,  od.  W.  Ktlij, 
appeared.  London.  IHtfT-ba,  ii'i  vols. 

DarbyitM.  See  PUMUHiTH  Bfcwa—>. 
Dariiu.   S<  c  ABATBloiiOeT,  pi.  00. 

Pnteriwai  the  offloer,  generally  a  Mriiop, 
Off  die  Koman  Chanoerr.  who  rcpreeenta  the 

pope  in  the  IxuinetM  of  makini;  grantx,  dis- 
pensations, etc.  and  who  registers  and  tlate$ 
all  bulls  and  othsr  docomenla  Iwoed  from  the 

Vatican. 

Daub,  Earl,  QiTmun  thcalogian  ;  I),  at 
Ca&scI,  March  20.  176.) ;  studied  a(  Marburg  ; 
became  doceut  there.  1791  ;  teacher  of  phl- 
loaophy  at  Hanau.  17M ;  ordlnanr  Mofaeor  of 
theolog/  at  Heidelberg,  1796 ;  a.  there,  Kor. 
flS^  18.16.  He  vra-s  the  founder  of  the  specu- 
lative school  of  theologr.  His  works  show 
the  influence  of  Kant,  Fichte.  SeheUiqg,  and 
Hegel  sucoessivelj. 

fyAvUgni.  Bee  lliEiu<«. 

Davenport,  Jobs,  Congregational ist :  b.  at 
Coventry.  Warwiclcshire.  England.  15«7  ;  d. 
at  Boslou.  .Mii^s..  March  la.  l6«tf-70.  He  was 
mdiiaied  at  Oxford :  tiecame  chaplain  at 
H{lti»  Oastla,  near  Durham,  and  ehmtly 
afterward  Ticar  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Cole- 
man Street,  London,  1(185  :  re»igned.  1683,  to 
eso.ipc  proi^^nitHn  for  particifnition  In  the 
Purilaii  sclu  m  ■  to  purchase  church  lands  in 
the  li'iii'is  of  l.ivnK'U  and  with  the  proIiL<i  Hup- 
port  a  niinistrv  in  the  parts  of  the  kin<;(loin 
which  lackcfi.'  which  manifestly  wouhl  niil 
the  Puritan  p^irty,  and  fhnn^f ore  excited  Laud's 
opposition,  and  iK'cnnir  co  j^iistor  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  at  Amsterdam ;  went  to  New 
England,  1637.  and  founded  fba  colony  of 
New  BArm,  1688 ;  became  peator  of  Fhst 
Church  In  Boston.  1068  *,  shortly  afterfoanded 
tiic  South  Church.  Hn  wa<»  the  leader  of  the 
oppjeiilion  to  the  "  Half-way  Covenant'"  (q.v.) 

Da'-Tld  {bflored),  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  waa  born  in  Betlilehem, 
1085  B.O.  While  emplojnd  as  a  diepherd,  he 

was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13)  as 
the  Lord's  diosen  one  for  king,  but  he  re- 
turned to  his  shepherd  lifi-.  wluncc  lie  w!i.s 
called  as  an  expert  in  iniisic  to  sootlic  tin- 
trfKihliil  Diiud  of  Saul,  llu  succ-eilifl.  l.ut 
agidn  went  buck  to  his  flocit.  when  a  visit  to  \ 
the  camp  led  to  his  famous  contiicl  with 
Goliath  and  it^  brilliant  result ;  but  he  had  so 
allerod  that  Haul  did  not  reoogafaM  him  (1 
Bam.  xrii.  65^  His  aueoeas  in  arms  made 
him  the  Uiiff'a  B0Dpin>law,  hat  awoke  Saul's 
feahMaj  ao  that  ha  aoof^  to  kiU  him.  and 
David  was  constrained  to  flee  flret  to  Oath, 
then  to  the  \viMi  rrii  >;s.  where  at  the  honrl  of 
6(W  iiii-n  Im  in.iiiitaiiH'il  an  in«lep<'nilcnt  posi- 
tion. Here  he  w;is  ri"lf'ntl«"'*«Iy  pursued  by 
Saul,  and  at  last  sought  rcfiiiro  with  the  Phil- 
i-itincs,  wlicrc  lif  remained  until  the  death  of 
Saul  and  liin  Hon.s  on  Gilboa,  which  opened 
his  way  to  the  throne.  He  was  at  once  chosen 
klut  over  Judah.  and  a  second  time  anointed 
at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  4).  Here  he  retgoed  for 
7  j«n»  when  ha  waa  dMaea  king  over  Halted 


Israel,  and  waa  a  tbM  tlaoe  anointed  (2  Sam. 

V.  8).  In  tbb  position  he  manifested  distin- 
guished ability.   He  brought  up  the  ark  to 

the  city  whicJi  ho  liad  made  his  own,  remod- 
elled the  ordinancjs  of  worsldp,  adnunislercd 
justice  impartially,  and  orpunired  an  army  l)y 
which  he  compu  n  (1  iH-itrhlMirins  nations  uiid 
extended  his  doniiuicm  from  lli^'  lied  Sfii  to 
the  fiUphrate*!.  From  tlie  spoils  of  war  ho 
MSbonulatcd  rii  h  tn  :ls'.i:'>'S  U>  '.n-  exiH'iulcd  in 

a  magniflccDt  temple  to  Jehovah,  whicli  Solo- 
mon afterward  erected. 

AMuMwh  David  waa  a  good  man,  he  fell 
Into  dreadfill  ilna  which  brought  upon  him 
shame  and  disaster.  HLs  conduct  toward 
Bathslwba  and  I'riah  was  repsdd  l)y  domestic 
trialH  which  rent  his  heart  in  the-  case  of  A'> 
salom,  .\mnon,  and  Taniar.  The  r.  In  lliou 
of  .Vbsalom  nearly  cost  idm  his  throne,  and 
his  later  davs  were  often  clouded  with  gloom. 
His  farcwefl  words  (2  Sam.  xxU.,  xxfil.)  are 
full  of  humility  and  piety,  and  his  charge  to 
Solomon  (1  Kmgs  ii.  1-9)  waa  the  voice  of 
justice  and  wisdom,  not  of  Tovange.  After  a 
reign  of  40  years  (7|  In  Hebron  and  88  over 
alllsrael)  he  died  at  the  age  of  70.  and  waa 
buried  In  the  city  of  David,  where  his  tomb  is 
still  shown.  He  is  calloi  in  Scripture  a  man 
after  Ond's  "own  heart"  (1  Sum.  xiii.  14, 
Acts  xiii.  in  reference  to  Ids  j^eueral 

course  of  ol)cdien<f.  which,  indeed,  was  exem- 
plary, hut  not  in  reifard  to  eacli  particular 
act.  As  hurrum  he  was,  of  course,  inu>erfecl, 
but  his  (  rrors  were  not  condoneii.  Still  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  Qod's  service 
anil  his  freedom  from  all  idolatry.  His  men- 
titl  abilities  were  of  a  high  order,  as,  indeed, 
they  must  have  been  in  one  who  was  eminent 
alike  .as  a  w.irrior,  a  statesman,  and  a  poet. 
Ho  hiwl  u  rich  moral  nature,  shown  in  his  ten- 
derness, his  genero.sity,  Ins  passionate  friend- 
ships, hi.s  forlx  arance,  and  his  general  integ- 
rity. In  liis  I'.salms  the  whole  heart  of  the 
singer  <  omcs  out.  Ev«!ry  possilile  exi>erienco 
of  the  child  of  God  is  rt'heanwd,  and  a  nuwlel 
is  furnished  for  the  public  and  private  devo- 
tions of  men  of  all  lands  in  all  ages.  I>avld 
did  not  write  the  whole  collection,  but  he 
struck  the  kegr-note  and  gave  the  pattern  tat 
all  the  other  sweet  stngara  of  lacaa.  • 

As  a  king  David  was  a  remarkaMe  type  of 
Christ,  and  his  conquests  foreslmdoweft  those 
of  gn>ater  Son  who.se  kinmlom  was  to  huvo 
no  (■nd.  His  royal  diirnity  was  revived  in  (he 
j)erson  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  deswnded 
from  him  after  the  fiesh,  and  Ls  therefore 
calleti  "  Son  of  David"  (Matt.  ix.  27,  xii.  23, 
xxii.  42-4.')),  and  is  said  to  sit  upon  his  throne 
(Luke  i.  82.  Acta  ii.  80).  (See  life  by  Wm.  M. 
Taylor.  New  York,  1876 ;  H.  E.  Btoae,LoD> 
don  and  New  York.  1888.)  8eefaAi.MB. 

T.  W.  C. 

David,  8t^  of  Wales,  b.  aboiit  the  end  of 

the  5th  century  ,  d.  at  St.  David's  alwut  601. 
He  built  a  chapi  l  at  Glastonbury,  and  founded 
12  monasteries,  of  which  the  gn-ate^t  was  at 
Menevia,  called  after  hira.  St.  I>avid's.  Ho 
oppased  Pelagiauism  at  the  Synod  of  Krcvy, 
519.  He  died  ai  archhi.shop."  Life  by  Itit*- 
nuirch,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  d.  about  1(>99. 
(See  Buthff's  Jam*  iff  the  SainU.)  E.  U.  F. 
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Dsvid,  Ohrlatlaa,  MortTian ;  b.  at  Senft- 
leben,  Moravia,  Dee.  81. 1680 ;  d.  at  Ileim* 

hut,  Feb.  8,  17.")1.  brought  up  a  Roman 
Catholic,  laii;L;ht  thi;  carix^nter's  Irmle  and 
enlisted  as  ii  I*rus.'iinn  poldiLT,  he  lM'<  ain('  n 
Lutheran  iu  Berlin,  joimsl  the  pie  tist -i  at 
(_JorlitZ,  1717  ;  foUlKlcil  (lie  .Moravian  iMlnny 
at  Hutberp,  Lusatia.  \vlii(  h  was  then  named 
Herrniiut,  1722.  and  was  ( 1<  (  ted  (he  first  of 
the  13  elders.  He  lived  henceforth  as  a  niis- 
donary  and  travelled  through  Holland.  Li- 
ymdM,  Oroenland  (1788»  tbo  flnt  miaalOD,  1747, 
1749)  and  elsewhm.  See  MomxYuxn. 

David  of  Dinanto  (a  village  on  the  Maas). 

a  philosophic  theologian  at  the  iH'ginning  of 
the  18th  century.  Though  he  has  been  reck- 
oned as  a  teacher  of  Amalric  of  Bcna  (q.v.), 
and  na  his  pupil,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
connection  between  them.  His  boolc,  now 
loat,  entitled  Qtuttemi,  distingui.shed  B  classes 
of  beings — Iieavcnly,  iiilcllcrlual,  and  material. 
Of  these  the  jiriueiples  are  Gnd,  mind,  and 
matter.  These  are  es-vnlially  identical,  siiuo 
there  can  Iw  but  one  absolute.  The  Ihtorii  s 
of  David  sfcin  to  1m'  nothing  l»ut  Ini^ital  subt- 
leties, and  to  have  eontributtMl  nothing  to  the 
progress  of  thought  in  liLs  time.  (See  KrOn- 
lein.  Amalrieh  v,  A  und  JDand  e.  JKnant,  in 
Shid.  «.  Rrit.,  1847.)  F.  H.  F. 

David  George.    See  Jontn. 

David  Nicetaa.  See  Nicktas. 
'  Davldaon.  Andrnw  Braea,  D.D.  (  ). 
Fko  Ohurch  of  Scotland  ;  b.  in  Scotland 
abottt  1840 ;  became  profca.sor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  exegesis,  \i  .v  (  'n!!rLri  ,  Edin- 
burgh. IHfl:^.  He  was  ii  nu  iuher  of  ilie  Old 
TestamiTit  Revision  ('onii>aiiy.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  -I  Ciimmt  ntary  on  .hii.  Edinburgh, 
vol.  i.,  IStii  ;  .4a  Iittrodueiiini  JTihri  ir  (trnm- 
mar,  lt»74,  4th  ed.,  1881 ;  the  Emaik  to  tho 
Btbnm,  1889 ;  «M,  CMubridge.  1884. 

Davidson,  Samuel,  D.D.  (HuUe,  1848). 
LL.D.  (Marisclml  College,  Alnrdevn,  1838), 
rationali'<l ;  b,  at  KcilswaUfr,  County  Anirini. 
Ireland,  Sept.  23,  18t)7  ;  educated  at  Belfast, 
professor  there  to  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster. 
1885-41  ;  profe.s.sor  of  biblical  literature  and 
eccIesiasticAl  hi.storv  in  the  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent CoUega,  JilaDdieater.  1843-67.  He 
vrote  /MraAfeMMi  to  die  Old  Teatament, 
London,  1862-68,  S  vols  .  and  to  the  New, 
1888.  2  vols..  2d  «!..  1><!^  0  ;  The  Onnon  of  the 
}}ihh\  lS7n,  •X\  ed..  IHKtt  ;  traaskteil  Fiirst's 
Jlthriic  and  Vhaldte  I^jricvn,  4111  ed., 

1871. 

Davies,  Samuel,  Presbylerinii  ;  b.  near 
Summit  liidge,  Newcastle  (  uuiuv.  Del.,  Nov. 

&17a8 :  d.  at  Trinoeton.  N.  J..  >eb.  4.  1761. 
a  was  edneated  al  the  Fagfr's  Manor  School ; 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  1747,  and  labored 
In  Virginia  ;  secured  in  person  the  royal  dec- 
laration that  Ihe  .\et  of  Ti)I<T;Ui  m  did  extend 
to  Virginia,  a  dispuleti  puint.  while  in  Great 
Britain  successfully  collrciinf:  funds  for  the 
Colleire  of  New  .Jersey  at  I'rineeton,  17.'>iJ-r)4. 
In  ITTjM  and  airain  in  i7')9  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  that  college  and  at  last  acrepted.  He 
was  an  eloquent  preacher.  (Sec  his  SfrmoM, 
ed.  with  memoir  bjr  Albert  fiamea.  New  York, 
1881,  8  TfdB.) 


The  natural  daj  fa  one  revolutlott  of 
the  euth  upon  Its  axik  Tlie  cItII  day  Is  reek* 

oned  variously,  bv  some  IMllons  from  .sunrif^c 
to  sunris<^',  bv  olhem  from  sunset  to  sunset, 
by  ntlii  rs  .still  from  noon  to  noon  or  from 
midniglit  to  niiiiiiight.  The  Hebrews  began 
ilicir  day  in  tin-  evening,  and  they  dividwl  it 
into  morning,  noon,  anrl  night  (Ps.  Iv.  27). 
The  mention  of  liours  dates  from  the  captivity 
(Dan.  iii.  6),  and  the  divi.^ion  is  theicfoie 
doubtless  of  Babylonian  origin.  The  ni^ 
waa  divided  into  8  watches,  from  sunset  to 
nidni^t,  firom  midnight  to  eodrarow  (Judg. 
vii.  19).  and  from  cockcrow  to  sunrise  (Ex. 
xiv.  24).  But  in  New  Testament  times  the 
Greek  and  Roman  diusion  into  4  watches  was 
adopted.  The  word"dav  "  was  used  to  de- 
note an  indefinite  ptrio<l  (ten.  ii.  4i.  ii  time  of 
retrihulion  (Joel  i.  1.1.  Amos  v.  18.  K/ik.  xiiL 
5).  the  day  of  judguieiit  (Act.s  xvii.  31.  1  Thess. 
v.  2),  and  in  £zek.  iv.  6  it  stands  for  a%'ear. 

T.  W.  C. 

mr  ntioned  Gen. 
lUke  ii,  44.  An  or- 
tiinary  day  's  journey  in  tlic  East  is  1.5  to  20 
m..  with  a  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  custom  of  the  country  is  to  make  the  flrat 
stage  a  short  one  In  order  that  one  may  more 
easily  send  back  foraome  forgotten  article  or 
supplies.  T.  W.  {'. 

Daysman,  Job  ix.  83.  umpire,  one  to  arbi- 
trate at  an  appointed  dajr 

Dayapring.     The  drst  dawnloig  ci  light 

(Job  .\xxviii.  12,  Luke  i.  7H). 

Daystar  or  Horaing-star,  2  Peter  1. 19,  a 

figurative  exprcs.sion  to  denote  the  spiritual 
iutlueuce  wiucli  guides  the  belicTcr  to  a  full 
perception  of  the  tme  meaning  of  the  divine 
word.  T.  W.  C. 


Day's  Jommay,  a  distance 
xxxi.  2;^,  Ex.  iii.  IS,  Luke 


•  servant,  attendant. 

(Matt.  x.\.  28,  2  Cor.  vi.  4.  JSph.  iti.  7X  Aaa 
title  of  onicc  ft  was  given  to  the  7  men  who 

were  ap]>ointed  (Acts  vi.  l-fl)  to  serve  tables 
ami  thus  relieve  llu;  apostles,  und  were  set 
apart  by  ])rayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hand.s. 
Of  Ihe  uun  thus  named,  2,  Stepluu  and 
Philip,  are  found  afterward  laboring  as  ev.m- 
gcliists.  The  qualiOcationa  and  dutiej^  of  dca- 
conjt  are  partlcuhurly  aet  fcnrth  in  1  Tim.  lit. 
8-12.  T.  W.  C. 

Deaconess.   In  the  early,  if  not  in  the 

AlKJStolic.  church  then:  were  women  who 
scrve<l  in  IImim;  ollices  in  which  the  deacons 
could  not  )ir(>iM'rly  eiigai^e.  stub  as  keeping 
the  doors  of  that  )>urt  of  the  church  where  the 
women  Hat,  privatily  instructing  those  of 
their  own  sex,  visiting  the  sit  k,  cntf  rtaining 
Strangers  (1  Tim.  v.  10).  In  il  k  xvi.  1 
(marnn)  Pluelic  ia  eaid  to  be  a  deacouess  of 
tbo  <£nrch  at  CcudncM,  Mid  Tiyphena.  Trr* 
pboea,  and  Penis  aeem  to  have  occupied  tne 
same  ofBce  in  the  Roman  Chnrdi. 

T.  W.  C. 

Deaconesses,  Institution  of,  for  the  nursing 
of  the  ."ick.  the  ti-aching  of  the  poor,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  fallen,  wa«  lirst  attenipf(-«l  within 
the  palo  of  Ihe  Protcatont  Church,  in  IS.'iO  by 
Filedner,  who  organized  the  "  Order  of  Dea* 
"  at  KaiseBnrertli.  In  ~"    "  " 
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Bia.  (i  m.  n.w.  of  Wlsscldorf.  No  vows  were 
demanded,  no  uniformity  of  dross  enforced, 
only  an  excellent  training  was  given.  The  in* 
stitutioa  proved  ft  ereat  ntcona ;  it  iMOune 
the  parent  of  similar  UMtitutlona  in  Paris.  Ber* 
lio,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  etc.,  and  at  pit«- 
cnt  it  nontrols  J  ho  Protestant  hoHnitftl»  in  Con- 
stantinople, .TiTusalcm,  Alcxanrtria,  and  the 
deaconcsH  scniinarics  of  Smyrna.  Florence, 
etc.  In  111  •  f.'ilowin?  dcciwlo  similar  institu- 
tions wi're  fonnril  indr  pcmipntly  in  the  Church 
of  Ensflanii  anrl  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
TTnitca  States,  and  dcrcloped  a  Rreat  and  most 
bendldal  activity.  (See  J.  8.  Howson.  Dea- 
eona$e$.  London,  1872 ;  Heniy  O.  Potter,  SU' 
Urkoodt  and  Deamumt.  New  York,  1878; 
Jane  M.  Bancroft,  Denronettet  in  Europe, 
New  York.  I«ft9 ;  H.  Wheeler,  Deaeoru»»et, 
1889.^ 

Dead,  Baptism  for  the.  Sec  B.vmsM,  p.  74. 

Dead,  Oommunion  of  the,  denotes  a  custom 
of  thu  ancient  cliurcli.  iu.(H)rding  to  whicli  a 
piece  of  the  cucliaristic  bread  was  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  Christ iatis  who  by  a  .sudden 
death  ^rere  prevcntetl  from  communiag.  The 
iiiea  neeiiH  to  have  Itren  thereby  to  protect 
them  from  demons  on  their  way  to  heaven. 
The  practice  was  condemned  and  prohibited 
by  tne  councils  of  Hippo,  888;  Carthage. 
817 ;  uA  Auxerre,  678. 

Dead,  Prayer  for  the.  A  practice  which 
IweraiU  in  the  Roman.  Greek,  and  Oriental 
chnrches,  but  is  repudiated  by  ProCestant-s 
■Imoat  without  exception.  It  was  recognized 
br  the  post^bibHcal  Jews,  as  appears  from  3 
Mac.  xii.  43  and  the  iiiHoriplions  found  in 
Jewish  caUicombs.  Among  Christians  the 
custom  dates  from  the  time  of  Origen  The 
objeclions  to  it  are  that  there  is  neillior  pre- 
cept nor  example  for  it  in  tbc  SiTiiJture.  and 
that  it  implies  and  leads  to  the  ductrinc  of 
pnrgBtory,  which  is  a  very  pernicious  error. 

T.  W.  C. 

Dean,  an  olTleer  originating  in  the  monas- 
teries, so  named  a,s  Imving  charge  of  10  monks, 
•nd  thus  Introduced  into  cathedral  churches, 
■inoe  mo^ks  lud  charge  of  these.  Usually 
tiMffB  was  but  one  dean  in  •  oatliedm,  and  he 
became  tlie  genend  avlstant  of  the  btshop. 
Kuntl  deans  were  especially  for  this  latter 

Surpi»*e.  In  the  universlti<'s,  deans  are  the 
eails  of  the  separate  faculties,  or  where  tliese 
have  lost  their  independence,  the  M'cretaries 
of  the  Harm;.  From  these  u^es  the  term  has 
ed  over  into  other  cailimn,  as  into  the 

P.  H.  P. 

Death,  the  extinction  of  lit'i'.  It  is  (h>scribed 
as  a  yielding  up  of  the  spirit  (  Ps.  civ.  29),  as 
a  return  to  the  earth  (Eccles.  xii.  7),  as  a  soul's 
laying  off  the  body,  iu  clothing  (2  Cor.  r.  8), 
or  the  teat  in  iridoh  it  has  dwelt  <9  Peter  i. 
1^  TlM  tana  nowhere  means  annihilation. 
It  ocean  In  8  senses  In  Scripture,  (1)  the  sepa- 
ntloa  of  body  and  soul  (Qen.  xxv.  11).  (2) 
alienation  from  Ood  by  sin  (Kph.  ii.  1),  (H) 
eternal  perditimi  (.liimes  v.  20).  In  all  these 
8cn.<u's  it  wa.s  llic  p  naltyof  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, and  in  all  of  tlitun  it  was  overcdmc  by 
Him  who  destroyed  the  last  enemy,  so  that  to 


believers  death  is  but  a  going  home,  a  falling 
asleep  iu  Jesui),  and  thev  share  Christ*a  eplr^ 
itnal  and  eternal  life.  The  galM  of  d«Mh" 
(Job  zxztUI.  17)  siisnify  the  mueen  world 
where  departed  qMti  dwell.      T.  W.  0. 

Death,  Brethrea  d,  was  the  name  of  • 

monastic  order  formed  in  by  the  union 
of  the  hermits  of  Patak  with  the  hermits  of 

Pisilia  in  the  Dim^esc  of  Gran,  Hungary,  24 
n>.  n.  of  Biuia-Pesth.  continnml  in  l'M\H  under 
the  name  of  the  "  *>r(ler  of  Hermits  of  8t. 
Paul,"  and  endowed  witii  extensive  j)tivilece8 
bv  Gregory  XI.,  1377,  and  Boniface  IX..  lasO. 
Their  dress  was  black,  marked  by  a  skidl, 
and  their  grei:»ling  consisted  in  the  words  w/;- 
meato  imri  ("  remember  that  yon  must  die"}- 

Death,  Danoo  ei, «  oomuMMi  lubijeet  of  art 
in  the  15th  centarv.  painted  on  the  walls  and 

windows  of  cluirches,  in  illustrated  books,  on 
hous<^^-fronts,  etc.  There  arc  several  sketches 
l)y  Holbein,  but  they  arc  rather  humorous 
and  pictnreaqne,  wbue  the  older  ones  from 
Basel,  Mioden,  Dijon,  etc.,  are  of  a  aombre. 
dismal  impressiveness.  (See  Douce,  T/io 
T>int«  of  Aath,  London,  1883  ;  Smith,  IIol- 
l»  in'yi  Dane  <■/  Df^i(h,  LondOO,  1841). ) 

Deb'<o-nh.  1.  The  Bsne  of  Retaekah, 
whom  aho  aooonipaiiled  from  Aram  Into  Ca- 
naan. She  was  ouried  at  Bethel  under  the 
oak  of  weeping  (Oen.  xxiv.  50,  xxxv.  8).  2. 

A  prophetess  and  a  juduc  of  Israel  who 
roused  Israel  to  attack  Jal)in  and  Sisora,  and 
promised  them  victory,  which  was  obtained, 
and  whicli  she  celebrated  in  a  triumphal  song 
of  rematknUe  anblfanltr  and  beauty  (Judg. 
v.).  T.  W.  C. 

Deoalogu*.  Soo  Ten  Comhakdmxnts. 

DaoanI  8id«^  tlM  aouthem  aide  of  the  choir 
of  a  cathedral,  or  now  of  any  odier  chnrdi, 
thus  named  iMoanae  tiie  atall  of  tbe  detn, 

eanut,  was  on  ttiat  aide,  while  the  stall  of  tlia 
chanter,  cantor,  was  on  the  opposite. 

Ds-oi^<o4ii  (<ei»  citia),  a  region  io  North 
Palestine  mainly  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Jordan, 
mentioned  in  Vatt.  It.  Vi,  Jttaric  y.  90,  tU,  81. 
Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  names. 
Pliny  states  them  to  be  Scythopolis,  Philadei- 
nliia,  Raphntee,  Gadara.  Illppos.  Ocrasa, 
bins,  Pella,  Canatha,  I >tim!u,cus..  T.  W.  C. 

De-cd-ns,  Roman  emjKTor,  b.  at  Rudalianear 
Sirmium,  L  ivv  (  r  I'aiirnmiii,  date  unknown  ; 
d.  in  Itatllc  with  tbe  (tutlis  opon  the  Lower 
Danuln;  in  2."il.  He  asceiuicii  the  thmne  iu 
249  with  great  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  power  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire  upon  the  basis  of 
old  Roman  ideas  and  virtues.  Thie,  (tf  ttHDee, 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  pagan  re- 
ligion, now  threatened  by  Chrfstiant^.  Hie 
unity  of  the  eniplre  seemed  also  to  demand 
the  extirpation  of^ Christianity.  Hence  a  gen- 
eral (the  first  stich)  persecution.  It  lasted  but 
a  year.  Many  fell  away  (the  lnjm,  clas.«cd  as 
thii n'f.i-iiti ,  who  burnt  incense,  the  xnrrijii-iiti , 
wlio  sacrificed,  the  fihfUiitiri ,  who  got  ccrfifi- 
cates  th.'it  they  hail  sacriticed,  and  the  arfa 
fadtnte;  who  made  false  statements;.  But 
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the  total  result  vrw  (he  purificalinn,  ami  so 
the  strcntrthening  of  the  church.    F  11.  F. 

Declaration  of  Thorn.    St-'c  TiiuuN. 

Z>«or*«,  ill  general  an  aathoritati7e  deci- 

8ion.  1.  Ill  thcoloj^y  the  eternal  dccrw  of 
God  rcspcctin^r  the  salvation  of  man.  2.  In 
JJfjinaii  Cathctlic  t'luirch  law  (.r)  the  papal 
oniinanccs,  ('/)  ilui  di-cisions  of  the  ColIcRC  of 
CarflinaN.  (f)  ;is  iist  <l  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  the  theoretical  exposition,  the 
dotfawtic  definitions,  and  the  law  concerning 
Moedastical  discipline,  (cQ  the  dedalons  which 
gowro  canonlcftl  trials. 

Decretal  is,  cuiinnicjilly  speaking,  the  let- 
ter conveying  the  uuthoritalive  papal  decision 
of  some  matter  sttbimltted  to  the  pope.  Bee 

Canon  Law. 

Decretals,  Paeudo-Iaidorian.    See  Cakon 

Law,  p.  187. 

I>ecratBB  GntlanL  See  Cahov  Law,  p. 
187. 

Dedication,  a  religious  ceremony  hy  which 
any  jHTson,  phicc.  or  tliinir  is  set  apart  to  a 
Harrcd  piir[>')sr  (Num.  \  ii.  H}),  Cities,  walls, 
gates,  anil  private  houses  were  thus  dcdicatdl 
(l)eut.  xx.  •"),  Neh.  xii.  27).  The  "  fea«t  of  the 
tiediciilion"  (.John  x.  23)  was  u  yearly  com- 
incmuration  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
after  ii  had  been  polluted  bj  Antiocbus 
Spiphaaei,  s.0. 1417.  T.  W.  0. 

DeDeoriaii.  SeeDoHmn. 

Deems,  Oharlea  Force,  D.D.  fRandolph- 
Jlaam  College,  Asliland,  Va.,  ^S•'y^y),  LL.D. 
(Univcraity  of  Nortli  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
1877),  b.  at  Kaltimore,  M<1.,  Dec.  4.  1820; 
graihialeil  at  Dickinson  C'lilh  ire,  (  urli.slc,  Pa., 
1839  ;  was  professor  of  losric  and  rhetoric, 
University  of  Nortli  Carolina.  1842-45 ;  of 
chemistry,  Randolph- Jklacon  C'oUege,  Virginia, 
1845-46  ;  president  of  Oreensborough  Feoiale 
CoUegeu  llMMhSS ;  since  1866  has  been  peetor 
of  ttw  Chunh  of  the  Strangers,  New  Tork 
City.  He  fonadcfl  the  American  Institute  of 
Christian  Phlloswphy,  1881.  and  ha-scvcr  since 
been  its  jin^iitenl.  Besidi-s  sermons  he  hfus 
published  .Umhk,  New  York,  1872,  n.e.,  l^SO  ; 
7A«"  (I'u'jvl  'if  I'dnimon  Sfiinr  nx  Coiitiii in  ■(  in 
Vu  Vanoniaii  spittle  ((f  James,  18ti9,  and 
other  Tolmnes. 

Defectus,  canouically,  is  the  dt  fi  ct  which 
prevents  the  reception  of.  and  ««pecially  the 
exerci««  of  the  duties  involved  in,  ordination. 
jUet'eetus  aaerataetUi  tncaiw  bisamv'  and  other 
oJnDoee  egainet  llM  nanftaga  Meu. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  epithet  given  to 
Henry  Vlil.  by  Pojie  Leo  X.  in  hi.s  bull  A> 
tuperniP  divfkmtioniti  urbitrio,  Oct.  11,  l."i21, 
in  recognition  of  llenrj-'s  H<!rvices  in  writintr 
the  book  I)«  ntjiti  m  mir/iiitti  utix  atraiiist 
Luther.  The  pope  afterward  revokfxl  it,  hut 
parliament  made  it  part  of  bis  and  the  suc- 
ceeding nilers  of  England 's  title  (35  Henry 
VIII.  cap.  3,  "  An  act  for  the  ratification  of 
theltiQg'astyieaand  titles").  The^theCis, 
howerer,  earner  than  Leo. 

Defensor  Matrimonii,  a  clerical  officer  in 
the  Boman  Church  charged  with  piefentiag 


ilivorccs,  if  possible,  wherever  such  cases 
come  before  tiui  ecdeaiastical  courts.  Ue  si* 
ways  appeals  from  the  flnt  sentence  bj  wiildt 
the  divorce  is  granted.  The  institution  dates 
from  the  bull  of  BenediGt  XIY.,  iM  mitra 
(unM(N(»T.  8. 1741). 

Dagndation,  Deposition,  tenns  in  ecclesi- 
astical law.    Deposition  deprives  a  priest  of 

the  privilege.s  and  duties  of  his  onier,  but 
docs  rot  deprive  him  of  tlie  order  itself.  It 
may  be  con>istc  nt  with  the  hope  of  restora- 
tion, in  which  case  it  is  called  privation  ;  or  it 
may  be  perpetual.  Degnulation  removes  a 
clcrgj  raan  from  ooo  order  to  a  lower  one.  or 
from'  orders  altogether,  though  in  the  latter 
case,  since  tiie  character  of  a  priest  is  iodctt- 
ble,  tlie  degraded  is  still  a  clereTman  in  es- 
sence. Degradation  has  often  been  performed 
with  solcmji  ceremonies,  in  which  the  official 
vestments  were  one  after  another  Ftrij>ped 
off.  •  F.  U.  F. 

Degrees,  Bongs  o£  Bee  Pbaui e. 

Dei  gratia  (%  tht  firtirc  <if  G<xt),  a  term  used 
bj  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  1,  ^  Cor.  i.  1.  et<*.),  ami 
since  the  4th  ci*ntury  by  bishops,  and  since 
Charlemagne  by  other  rulers,  to  indicate  tluit 
it  is  by  divine  pemiissien  Hmf  enefefae  thdr 
functions. 

Deipara  (motfter  of  God),  a  title  applied  to 
Hm  Vfisin  Maiy  at  Uie  Ooondl  of  Nkie. 

Deism  properly  means  tn  lief  in  a  God,  as 
opposed  to  Atheism.  In  ordinary  usage,  liow- 
ever.  dei-sm  is  opposed  to  Ik  lief  in  a  revela- 
tion, and  a  deist  n  one  who  holds  the  exists 
enoe  and  providence  of  God,  but  rests  his  be- 
lief on  reason  and  the  evidence  niTorded  br 
the  constitution  of  things,  and  rejects  the  testi- 
mony of  revelation.  1  he  name  is  often  used 
vaguely  by  way  of  reproach.  It  sometimes 
designates  a  series  of  writers  who  apiM  jired  in 
England  in  tin.'  If'.ih  imd  17th  centuries,  and 
sought  (n  .'-i;iMi-li  >\atur!ii  Helifi;inii  on  the 
basis  of  reason  and  free  iiupiiry  in  ojiposition 
to  ail  positive  religious  and  especially  to  super- 
natural revelation.  They  denied  miracles,  the 
Trinltjr  and  atuneraent  by  Christ.  They  by 
no  roeam emed  in  tbed^ailaof  theix  teach* 
ing.  Somebelleved  in  Immortality  and  maD'e 
f  rec-wUl,  but  others  did  not.  They  were  not 
for  the  most  part  iiecurate  scholars,  aud  were 
rather  acute  than  profound  thinkers.  Tlicir 
inlluenre  soon  tleelined  in  Britiiin,  but  it 
paastHl  over  to  tlie  ( .ml inent  and  contributeil 
largely  to  the  ri.s<'  and  progress  of  Rational- 
ism. The  leading  names  were  Lord  Ilerlx'rt 
of  Cherlmrv  (d.  164S).  called  "  the  Father  of 
Debfra."  Bfount,  Tindal,  Woolston,  Toland, 
Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke.  Collins,  Morgan, 
and  Chubb  (d.  1746).  The  name  is  not  so 
much  used  now  as  formerly.  They  who  hold 
these  views  generally  can  themselves  free* 
thinkers,  rationalists,  or  liberals.  They  are 
often  (tilled  "  intidels."  Thomas  I'ainc,  who 
wrote  in  the  latter  |>art  of  (he  htst  centurv, 
was  the  most  eminent  champion  of  dei-m  in 
tlie  I  nited  Slates.  (See  Leiand.  ]  i>ir  of  the 
Deintietd  \\'nl,r»  [17.541  :  A.  S.  Farrar.  liii- 
tory  of  Frn'  rh",irjht  [18631  ;  Cairns,  VnUli^ 
in  Ms  iA^A^MiUA  GtiUury  (mi}.)  T.  W.  C.  . 
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Delitzwh,  Prana,  Ph.D.  (Ilallc.  1842), 
D.D.  (Leipzig  T  184«  ?).  German  Lutheran  ;  b. 
•iLetpcig,  Feb.  23, 1818,  of  Chriotian  mother  ; 
d.  there  March  4, 1800.  He  studied  there  and 
hecftine  privat-doetiU,  IMS;  ordbiaiy  pro- 
fessor of  tiMologjr  «t  Rostock,  1840 ;  at  £r- 
htogcn,  1860 ;  at  Leipzig,  1807.  He  always 
manifested  the  Hveliist  Inlereflt  In  the  con- 
Terslon  of  the  Jews;  cdltpd  n  paper  in  Its  behalf 
mu  v  la  lt»80  fotnulcd  anew  the  "  In- 

atUuluiu  .Iiiiliiicum, "  uml  in  a  school  for 
training  ini-isionarics  iiiiioui;  iti>j  Jews.  To 
this  end  also  ht-  trunsluleil  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament into  ili'brow.  London,  1877,  8lh  ed., 
188d  (more  than  6U,000  copies  have  Iki-u  cir- 
culateti).  U«  was'calli'd  the  "Christian 
Talmudiat"  beoaiuw  of  his  nre  onioa  of  pro- 
fouBd  HelNWW  aeholanhip  and  aoquaintaoce 
with  poat-bibUeat  and  rabbioioal  lore,  with  a 
pronounced  Christian  faith  and  practice.  A 
complete  lift  of  hi.s  works  down  to  1888, 
which  include  coinmtutaries  on  Gt'ncsis, 
Jol),  I'sjilins,  I'rDvirbs,  Ciinticlc.s,  EccU'.si- 
astcH.  Isiiiah,  lliiliakkuk,  llcbri'ws.  and  itlher 
biblicnl  works,  hiuI  a  few  thcolofricjil  tri'atiHc.H, 
is  given  in  the  En>-yrl>iMKtia  of  Lioiito  JJiriiu* 
(supplement  to  the  ScJmjff^- lurzog  Kncyclopa- 
dKo),  New  Yorlt,  KMT.  Since  have  appeared 
Jbl'^j^MMfafa  StvdiMtur  £nUteJtunff»gescJiteJite 
4tr  toaututmuiathMj^i^glotte.  Leipsiir,  im ; 
Jfipusr  OnmtiUar  Hber  att  Qmutis,  Leipzig, 

1887  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1888  sqq.,  8 
irols.) ;  nuw  trans,  of  his  commentary  on  the 
PsalniH,  London,  1hk7-!s3,  3  vols.  ;  .4  Ihiy  in  ' 
t'ltj^riuiuin,  New  Vork,  1H87  ;  lithold  tin 
Ma.l!  New  York,  1888;  EinMe  Frngin  nn 
die   OebiUlftcn  judincJ^er   Ileligton,  I^!i[)7.ig, 

1888  ;  Irit,  \sm  ;  Dn-  tufe  (fntUn  einm-Aen 
alter  und  moderner  TheUogie,  1888 :  Hind  die 
JiiiMwirUlehdatattmnoShUe  Vttkf  1880. 

SalngVb  8ie  Flood. 

OMM'4rl-iia.  1.  A  maker  of  silver  shrines 
•t  Bpkesus,  whose  adroit  speech  on  a  manor- 
■Me  occasioQ  is  recorded  in  Acti  six. 

8.  A  Syrian  khig.saraniudMtar(Me<Mir), 
who  endeavored  to  coBtrol  Judea,  bat  wai  de- 
fealed  and  slain  in  battle,  B.C.  180,  by  the 
warper,  Alcxandrr  Balftfi. 

8.  Son  of  the  foreiroinc.  surtmmcil  Nikator 
(rictorioitM).  who  after  li\  inu'  nmny  years  in  ex- 
ile re^^aincd  the  throiie,  but  l(j»t  it  by  his 
cruelty  and  vices.  After  10  yearn  he  repained 
it  once  mora,  but  was  assasaioated  by  his 
wEfft,  T.  W.  C. 

Swnlsalon,  the  act  by  which  a  Scotch  Pres- 
Igrteriao  minister  resigns  lus  diarge. 

OiHiBifSk  fiae  OwowncnK. 

Demon  (Greek  daimon),  improperly  ren- 
dered devil  in  the  xVnthorizcd  \  crsion.'is  one 
of  the  spirits  of  the  kin>rdom  of  darknctt^. 
Tiiese  arc  called  "  unclean  Rpirite"  (Mark  vii. 
85) ;  tiiey  believe  ami  shudder  (James  ii.  19} : 
Him  confess  the  deitv  of  Christ,  yicdd  to  his 
aathority,  and  dread  the  oomiiw  jodsment 
(Ifatt.  TiU.  88.  Luke  ir.  41,  Acts  xiz.  15). 
They  are  many  In  number  (Mark  t.  9),  and 
undcT  the  control  of  one  who  is  called  "  the 
prince  of  the  demons' '  (>Iurk  iii.  22).  In  Acts 
xvii  1S  riiid  1  Var.  X.  80,  the  name  is  applied 
to  heathen  deities.  T.  W.  C. 


Demoniac  rlenotes  one  who  is  poascased  by 
a  demon  it  \iin  lt  an  Kpirit.  fciome  have  argued 
that  thft-e  ivrsous  were  affecte  l  with  diseases 
such  as  epile[)sy,  insanity,  etc.,  but  the  Scrip* 
turea  clearly  distinguish  between  demoniacs 
and  other  diaeaeed  peraona  (Mark  L  SSL  Ltiko 
Tl.17,18).  OorSlaTlonrspeakatofliedaiioiiii 
and  is  answered  by  them,  and  at  his  oommaod 
they  leave  the  bodies  which  they  were  tor- 
ni<  ntin:r  He  allej^wl  as  proof  of  his  mii^sion 
tliiit  dcnionw  were  cast  out  ;  he  promisetl  hia 
ajio'-tli  ',  ihf  Kunic  power  over  them  whii  li  lie 
exerted  ;  and  in  conversation  both  wiih  his 
disoiplea  in  private  and  witli  the  Jews  iu  pub- 
lic asaerted  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  in  the 
demoniacs.  To  deny  this  fact  i«  to  deny  the  ^ 
hooesty  of  Christ.  The  fact  iaa  iH^starfcNM 
one,  and  it  is  hard  for  as  to  UMkmumd  tit* 
doohle  coMolousnese  in  a  poeaeaaed  person, 
bat  this  is  no  reason  for  contradicting  the 
plain  words  of  Scripture.  Nn  such  cases  oc- 
cur now,  but  they  were  allowed  to  occur  of 
<dd  in  order  that  the  Saviour  mi^ht  <x»n«picu- 
ouiily  sliow  his  mission  "'  to  destro)-  the  worka 
of  tiiu  devil,"  and  exhibit  \\m  {MiwertOSaW 
both  the  Houls  and  the  bodies  of  men. 

T.  W.  C. 

Denck.   Be<;  Dekx. 

Denaiina.  See  MoHST. 

Denis,  Bt  (eaa  deb-nee),  the  legendary 
apostle  of  France,  said  to  have  been  sent  from 
Home  to  preach  tlie  ^ohjx  1  to  the  Qauln  about 

2.V).  He  finally  arriviHl  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  sei7.<'d  by  the  covernor,  tortured,  ai.d 
then  iH'hejuled,  and  liis  body  with  those  of 
two  other  Christians  cast  into  the  Seine.  His 
day  In  dM  Bomaa  C9inrdk  ia  Oct  9. 

F.  II.  F. 

Denis,  Abbey  of  St.,  famous  alilK  v,  wa.* 
founded  in  the  middle  of  tiu>  7th  c<  iuury  by 
Daeohert  I.  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of 
tlif  Franks,  and  came  to  phiy  a  most  prmiii- 
nent  jiart  in  the  life  of  the  French  jH-oplc. 
The  soldiers  shouted  tlie  name  of  the  saint 
when  charging  ;  the  kioga  won  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  and  great  eadowfllBnts  and  ridi 
gifta  poured  In  from  cveiy  part  of  tlie  oooii* 
try.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Oth  centary 
abbot  Hildufn  wrote  the  life  of  the  saint, 
identifying  him  with  Dionysius  Areopnpita 
(Miijne.  /'.;/.  hit.  C"V1.),  "and  this  tiction, 
tlinu^h  doubted  alnady  by  Al>i  Uml,  coii- 
tiniK  il  ill  course  until  the  17!h  ci  ntury.  (See 
l^aunoy,  Ih  Arfifjxi^tiri*  IfUduini,  Paris, 
ItMl.  and  Sirmond,  Dit.,  same  year.)  Tlie 
abbey  was  piondeied  by  a  mob  under  the 
Itcvoltttion.,  Ifov.  18,  Vm. 

Denk  (or  Denck),  Johann,  Analiaptist :  b. 
in  lijivaria  about  149U  ;  d.  at  Basel,  Nov., 
1527.  lie  studieil  at  BjuscI  ;  l(K)k  M.  A.  there  ; 
became  corrector  of  the  j)ress  for  the  book- 
sellers :  acquainted  with  (Ecolampadias,  who 
secured  him  the  position  of  rector  of  the  Be- 
held Seboot  at  Nurembeiv,  1888.  There  he 
fell  in  with  Ludwie  HUzer  and  Thomas  MOn- 
«er.  and  Imbibed  their  Anabaptist  and  Zwing- 
lian  view.-*.  In  consequence  he  waH  hnni.ihcd 
from  the  city  at  the  instigation  of  Osinnder, 
and  w<'iit  to  Sr  Gall,  l.ViT*.  then  to  Augsburg, 
wlienoe  he  was  driven,  1580.  He  appotfed  at 
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Strassburg  and  other  plaoM  until  he  reached 
Ba!u.'l,  wberu  be  died.  (See  Ahabaptibtb  and 
life  by  L.  Keller.  jW»  AfOtM  <br  Wieitr- 

tdufer,  Leipzig.  1883.) 

D«na,Petrux,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Boom, 
near  Antwerp,  licljrium,  ltil»0  ;  d.  al  Mnlim's, 
Feb.  15,  I77.»,  where  he  was  [jmsiekiil  of  Ihe 
collf.izo  for  40  3'nir.s,  lie  held  various  tcclesi- 
nsticnl  positions.  His  fame  n-su  on  liis  Mvrnl 
and  Dogmatic  Th/vlogy,  in  Latin,  n.e.,  Dub- 
lin, 1H33.  8  Tola.,  which  was  jjarllT  translated 
and  coudMised  Dv  J.  F.  Berg,  PUladelphia, 
1840. 

Deodand,  from  the  Latin  Iko  cUiiuium, 
"that  wliich  sliall  be  given  to  God."  In 
England  any  personal  chattel— a  cart,  a  horse,  ' 
or  the  like — which  happened  to  be  the  imme- 
diato  occasion  of  the  death  of  any  rational 
creature,  was,  until  the  abolishment  of  the 
bw  of  deodand,  in  1846^  ibrfdted  to  the  mv- 
erefgn  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and  by  him 
distributed  in  alms  throujrh  the  high  almoner, 
the  oriffiiial  nrrangt^ment  being  that  it  was 
given  to  the  cluin  h  to  purc  liHso  masses  for 
the  soul  thus  Huddenly  snatched  away. 

Deodatos.   See  Decs^dedit. 
Depositioii.  See  Deoradation. 

Sea  DMBADATRnr. 


Der'-be,  a  small  town  of  Lycaonia  to  w  hich 
Paul  and  Barmiba.s  fled  from  Lyslra  { AcLs  .\iv. 
20).  It  was  not  far  from  the  psi-ss  cjdleti  "  the 
Cilician  Qates."  Here  many  disciples  were 
made,  and  Paul  afterward  revisited  them 
(Acts  xvi.  4).  T.  W.  C. 

Sorvlih  (Persian,  poor),  Mohammedan 
numk,  nlied  in  Arabic  faur.  Monasticiam 
inruig  up  in  lalui  within  a  fenottion  of 
Mohammed's  dwith,  and  to  nov  a  floorbhing 
Inslitutioii.  The  derriihea  are  divided  like 
Christian  monks  Into  orders  and  fraternities 
and  have  conveuts  ;  they  fa.'it  and  mortify 
them.sclves,  liut  uidikc  ihcm  tluy  liave  no 
vows  <if  cliasiiiy  or  nil  ixiicancv.  Tlicre  arc 
two  great  orders,  commonly  called  the  How- 
lers and  the  Dancers.  Kach  gives  jm hi ie  ex- 
hibitions which  arc  considered  by  the  people 
religious  services.  The  Howlers  holding 
hands  and  swaying  back  and  forth  cry,  in 
Arabic,  inceesanily,  till  they  drop  from  sheer 
eibaaation,"l[oaodlmtAUali.^'  TheDan- 
oen  whirl  around  upon  the  left  heel  Anr  scr- 
cral  minuti-s  at  a  time  dtiring  an  hour.  (Sec 
J,  P.  Brown,  Drrrukes,  London,  1887,  Phila- 
delphia, 1808.) 

De  Sacy.    See  Sact. 

De  Sales.   See  Fbancis  of  Sales. 

De  Sanctis  (da  sank-teti).  Luigi,  Waldcn- 
sian  ;  b.  al  Rome.  Dec.  31.  inns  ;  ,i.  in  I'lor- 
tncc,  Dec.  31,  1869.  Hecume  of  Honiiin  Cath- 
olic iiarents  ;  entered  the  priessthotxl.  lf<<}l,  and 
attained  high  rank,  but  was  through  the  study 
of  the  Bible  convincc«l  of  the  errors  of  that 
church,  and  to  escape  iH-rsecufion  for  avowing 
them  he  left  Rome,  where  he  liad  a  pariHh, 
and  went  to  Malta,  1847.  There  he  married 
•ad  hegaa  autlmdi^  In  1850  he  w«bC  to 


Geneva ;  In  1853  joined  the  Waldenaes  at 
Turin,  hot  from  1854  till  1864  he  labored  in 

connection  with  the  Plymoulli  Brethren.  On 
his  return  to  the  VValdcuscs  lie  v/tia  made  pro- 
fe.sstir  (if  theology  at  Floreui  ■  ,  l^Til,  and  edi- 
tor iif  a  j)iii><T.  i.s  the  nuii-t  iiiiiwirtiiiit  tiic- 
ologian  wnn  to  rrote>tuiitisni  in  Hoiima 
Catholic  Italy.  His  writings  are  mostlypo- 
lemloal.  (8eeaiM»ymoiU8lin,Fkirainoe,i9nk.) 

Daa  Cartes  (da  cart>,  Rene,  a  chief  reformer 
of  philosophy ;  1).  at  La  Have,  29  m.  «.  of 
Tours.Frnnce,  March  31.  l.^iM)  ;  d.  in  Stock- 
holm, Feb.  11,  ItlSO.  He  was  educated  in  tho 
Jcsnit  College  at  La  Fleche  and  made  great 
prngresR  but  soon  bccapie  dissatisfied  with 
schola-sticUm  and  abandoned  books.  He  trav> 
elled,  served  in  the  army,  and  at  last  retired  to 
Holland,  where  he  prepared  most  of  his  worka. 
In  1649  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  Queen 
Christina  to  go  to  Sweden,  bat  soon  after  hla 
arrival  died,  Feb.  11,  lO.'iO.  His  great  obj^H't 
was  to  attain  a  llrm  pliiloso])hicid  conviction. 
The  way  to  do  this  was  explained  in  hi^  fa- 
mous /h'^roume  on  Afrt/ifni  (ItWT),  and  more 
fully  in  two  other  works,  Meditfitioneii  (1641), 
and  Pnnriinn  PhiUtmphia  (1644).  He  also 
achieved  great  and  lasting  results  in  his  math- 
ematical studies.  He  performed  the  same 
service  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  that  Bacon 
did  in  natural  science,  and  Halfaun  aaya  tliat 
In  hla  BDheie  he  worked  a  more  tmponant 
change  than  any  who  had  prece<led  him  since 
the  revival  of  learning.  He  found  tlie  basis 
of  all  positive  knowledge  in  self- conscious- 
ness, express*-*!  by  ihi;  enthymeme.  dtrfiio ; 
errjo  Fum  ;  "  I  think,  therefore  I  exist  "  iSee 
Kuno  Fischer,  HiMtory  cjf  Modem  Pldktxoplty  ; 
Jhx  (',ir((/i  and  Ail  WMoZ,  Eng.  trans.,  Lon* 
don,  IH'*:.)  T.  W.  C. 

Desert  in  .Scripture  iisually  means  an  im- 
cultivated  tnict  or  pasture  ground,  though 
sometimes,  as  "  the  wilderness  of  Judah" 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  2m),  it  denotes  an  utter  wa.sto. 
The  "great  and  terrible  wilderness"  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  has  some  barren  wastes  of 
sand,  but  in  many  parts  showa.  plain  signs  of 
previous  fertility.  This  and  the  Arahah. 
throuch  which  the  Jordan  nma,  and  whldi 
extenas  to  the  Red  Bea,  were  the  dilef  of  the 

Scripture  deserts.  T.  W.  C. 

Deartj^Oharch  of  the.  See  Frahcx,  Rb> 
KORincD  Chubch  of. 

Desk,  as  a  piece  of  church  furniture,  i.s  {n)  a 
simiile  r^!aliing-lle^k  erected  outside  Ihe  chan- 
cel for  reading  tlie  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vict«  w)  a.s  to  Ik-  iK'iter  heard  by  the  congre- 
gation ;  (/')  the  stall  of  tlie  nre<n  ntor  in  Scotch 
churches;  (c)  the  pulpit  ia  so  called  iu  the 
United  Statea. 

Des  Marets  (da  mil  ra  :  Latin  form  Jtfa- 
rf*iii»).  Samuel,  Hefonne<i  Church  of  Franc** ; 
b.  at  Oisemont.  Aug.  W,  ir>yy  ;  d.  ai  (inniin- 
gen,  Holland,  March  18,  1673.  where  he  ha<i 
been  professor  of  theology  sinci!  If>43.  His 
105  works  enumerated  in  'La  France  PnOa- 
(ante,  3d  ed.,  voL  t.,  cola.  838-83,  are  all 
forgotten, 

Destrootiooists.   Sec  ;Vj<mi{ilatjonism. 

the  system,  that  r^aida  all 
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Ite  operations  of  the  will  as  determined  by 
CWlses  au(t-CL-di-nt.  Tbu  upboldere  uf  the  hvh- 
tem  DOW  prL'fLT  lliis  uanie  to  the  eitrlier  desig- 
nation, Necessitarianiiim.  It  is  nut  to  bj  con- 
founded with  Fatiilism.  a  confusion  which 
both  Sir  William  Mamiltoa  and  John  8tuart 
HUI  repudiate.  Fatalism  derives  the  sequence 
bom  a  power  outside,  but  DeterminiRmlasishi 
lllit  all  our  volitioos  are  determined  by  the 
fovM  o(  motivw  within,  which  pndttoe  tbeir 
iMMltt  M  inwiably  em  phyidcal  foroM  effect 
their  ends.  T  W  O. 


■'-de-dit,  (tame  m  Deodatns,  or  Adeo- 

pope  from  615  to  but  effected 
BOtblng.  Spuriout  decxetala  were  for;ged  in 
kit  name.  He  was  canonized,  snd  his  da7  is 
Not.  9.  F.  II.  F. 

Deat«rO'-canonical  books  of  Iho  Old  'IVsta- 
m,-ii:  lire  ihoso  whii'h  aru  not  in  (In-  Jrv^'i^h 
canon  hut  in  the  Heptuagint.  and  liLiue  ciuue 
to  be  read  in  the  Chridtlan  Churcli.  They 
oonstHuie  the  Apocijpha.    See  Pbbudb- 

FMrnAFBA  AHD  ApOCBTPHA. 

Deuteronomy  [»i'fnnd  latt),  so  called  by  the 
Greeks  becau'c  it  rccapitulal/m  mufh  of  the 

Srecediiiij  t)ni)k-!.  It  contains  8  addre^^s^.'8  of 
loses  to  liie  Israelittis,  delivered  in  the  11th 
month  of  Ihe40lh  year  of  their  joumcvin^'s. 
Thaflnt  (i.  1-iv.  4^))  rehearsHS  the  history  of 
the  "  Wandering,"  upon  which  ia  baaed  an  ex- 
hortation to  obratenco.  Then,  after  a  notice 
of  the  8  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan, 
follows  the  teeond  adOKss  l-xzvl.  19), 
which  after  a  short  fattvodncdon  reoonnts 
with  a  few  alterations  or  additions  many  of 
the  laws  h^'fore  given,  stating  them  with  much 
tcndrriu'ss  and  .spiritu.d  earnestness,  in  the 
tonf  of  a  father  ratlu  r  than  of  a  legislator. 
Til  ti  ifter  a  brief  command  to  write  the  law 
upon  j)laHtcred  stones  wh(;n  they  hiMl  crassetl 
the  Jordan,  comes  the  Ihird  address  (xxvli. 
11-xxx.  20).  whoso  main  topic  is  '*  The  bless- 
ing and  the  curse."  Then  foUowe  la  ch. 
xxxi.  Moees'  charge  to  Josltua,  bb  successor, 
in  di.  xzzH.  the  Song  of  Moses,  In  ch. 
nziii.  his  blessing  of  the  13  tribes.  The  last 
diapter.  giving  an  account  of  Moses'  death, 
was  added  by  another  hand,  pr.th  iMy  .Tn«hua. 
The  book  is  often  qiiuled  by  latir  inspinnl 
writers,  uiul  noti(  !  al)ly  by  our  Lord,  who  in 
hi-t  teinptalioa  (.Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  Id)  thrieo  uses 
its  wordn  to  n»p:'l  the  gn;at  ailversary  of  so\i]s 
See  FiUiTATEUCH  oa  the  question  of  its  date 
and  for  litenttme.  T.  W.  0. 

Deutsch  (doitsh),  Emanuel  Oscar  Men- 

ahsm,  H  -brew  ;  b.  at  N.  is^',  Prussian  Silesia, 
Oct.  3M,  ;  was  siin-c  ]H.m  assistant  in  tlie 
British  Muwuni  :  wrote  a  l)ritll!uit  article  on 
the  Talmud  (Ou,irtfrly  h'Tinr,  Oct.,  ISflT) 
which  attractcii  wide  attention  :  d.  at  AIe.\- 
•adria.  E^ypt,  May  12,  1873.  (See  his  AiY^r- 
arjf  Jienuti'nt,  with  meiaoir,  London  and  JNew 
York,  1874.) 

Dsvay,  Matthew  Biro  (propcrlv  MfityAs 
Bir6  of  Deva).  founder  of  tlie  Ueforiiied 
Church  of  Hungary ;  b.  at  I)(:va,  Transyl- 
vania, about  1600 ;  d.  at  Debieczin,  £astern 
Rongary,  about  1547.  He  atadied  theology 
•tOnicow,  1S88-84 ;  then  entered  a  monastery 
•nd  became  a  priest   In  1627  he  embracetl 


the  Reformation,  and  in  inOi)  he  wont  to  Wit- 
tenberg on  a  visit  to  Luthi  r  and  .spent  18 
months  in  his  Imusc.  His  /,( al  in  pn-aclung 
the  new  faitli  among  his  ooiujtrynien  li-<i  him 
into  constant  danger,  and  twice  (15;il.  1533- 
HA)  ho  was  for  Icnglliy  periods  imprisoned. 
In  1584  ho  put  himself  under  tlie  protection 
of  the  powerful  Count  N&dasdy,  who  was  a 
Protestant,  and  did  not  suffer  further  pen^ecu 
tim.  In  1641  he  lied  beiatn  the  Torke  and 
betook  himielf  to  Bwitseriud.  There  he  im- 
bibed tho  Swiss  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and 
preached  it  Iwldlv  on  his  return  home,  much 
to  tho  scandal  and  ain  i^.'  riK  nt  of  thi-  Luther- 
ans, and  the  disappointim  lU  and  disgust  of 
Luther  liinis<  If.  His  last  yi  iirs  were  pa.sjied 
iu  ministerial  labor  at  Dchrcc/.in.  Like  tho 
other  reformers  ho  wrote  a  number  of  treatises 
in  behalf  of  the  new  faith,  some  of  these  were 
l>:>pular  (expositions  of  trauilAtkm of  Luther's 
anuli  catechism,  etc.),  othen  more  schoburly , 
botnll  helped  powerfully  toward  the  smneead. 

Deralopment,  in  the  theological  sense,  |$ 
the  theorr  ttiat  our  conceptiun  of  our  relatiM 
to  the  indnite  is  progressing  toward  the  per- 
fect ;  aad  in  regard  to  Christianity  that  we 
are  eoDtlnuallr  uodentanding  it  belter.  In 
a  more  specUil  application  of  the  term,  it  it 
applied  to  the  claim  that  doctrines  now  de- 
velope<l  were  In  germ  in  the  New  Testament — 
e.g.,  thedisfinctivedoi'trinesof  (he  Uonian  and 
Greek  ehiirehes  ;  in  this  sense  tlie  word  is  u.setl 
hv  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  Ikvelopiwnt  of 
('.'iiuiti^tii  nortrim,  London,  h'or  the 

pliili)s.»|i(ii(  jd  u.se  of  the  term,  see  Evolution. 

Devil  i^'inilrrfr'),  the  chief  of  the  falleu 
angels.  Thr  trrni  i(lni'>"I"ii\  is  .sometimes  ap- 
plied to  very  wickeil  men  or  women  (John  vi. 
70.  Acts  xiii.  10,  3  Tim.  iii.  a,  Tit.  ii.  :'>\.  and 
translated  "  devil"  or  "  false  accusers,"  but 
usually  it  denotes  Satan,  the  great  leafier  of 
evil  in  tho  world.  There  is  only  one  devil, 
all  the  other  unclean  spirits  are  demons  of 
whom  he  is  the  prince.  In  Helmw  lie  Is 
called  Satan,  tin  odMrssry  of  Ckid  and  man. 
£leewherc  he  Is  called  "  the  prince  of  thU 
world"  (John  xH.  41) ;  '*  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii.  2) ;  "  the  god  of 
this  world,"  (2  C'or.  iv.  4) :  "  the  dragon,  the 
old  serpent"  (Rev.  xx.  2)  ;  "  the  wicked  one" 
(1  Jolin  v.  ;  "  Beelzebub"  (Matt.  xii.  24). 
He  is  everywhere  sliown  to  be  full  of  deceit, 
malignity,' and  cruelly,  "  of  evil  all  com|>act, 
a  liar  and  a  murderer.  It  Lb  not  uncommon 
for  men  to  say  that  the  existence  of  Satan  la 
a  mere  superstition,  but  the  Scriptures  wltK 
one  TOloe  declare  it  to  be  a  teiTUde  icalll|y. 
j  N'or  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  It.  It 
1  is  (juite  as  conceivable  that  an  angel  fell  nn 
I  tlnit  man  fell.  W'e  know  the  fa<  t  only  from 
Itevelation,  but  that  is  enough,  and  we  should 
act  ncconlingly.  imttin?  on  the  wliole  armor 
of  God  since  we  wrestle  not  aim*'  with  flesh 
and  blood.  "  Tiie  denial  of  the  personal  Satan 
is  the  first  step  in  the  denial  of  the  sinfulness 
of  sin."  (SeeK  H.  Jewett. iXaMMMv.  New 
York.  1889.)  T.  W.  C. 

I)«Ti]-wenli4w*n>  See  Tbzidebb. 
Dsvotlon  means  every  cxerdsa  of  the  soul 
in  which  the  attentloo  u  turned  to  thinfls.dfc» 
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vllM.  To  it  belong  public,  family,  and  private 
wonhip,  coDsUting  uf  reading  the  (Jcriplunw, 

EjcT,  praii>e,  meditation,  and  conference. 
!h  devotion  needa  to  to  rendered  at  stated 
ttmea.  aod  also  on  spedal  oocaslona,  aod  for* 
malttv  and  listlesnncss  should  be  Ctrefttllj 
gnanled  a|2:atnHt.  It  is  a  8nare  of  Uie  ertt  one 
to  postp<in('  the  s.prvice  until  one  "  fwls  like 
it.'  Tlio  true  ii)(Ilio<l  is  to  persevere  until 
the  tlri-  buruH  Tlu'  Scripture  is,  of  cnurfc, 
the  iH'st  ini'iinH  of  putting  the  soul  in  a  plow, 
but  devotional  works,  such  as  Augiistino's 
Vonfftnionji,  the  Imitation  of  Chrint,  HiixterV 
fiainl'^  /j'of,  JiTirnv  Tn_vlor'«  ffoli/  Liriiig 
•od  JMif  Difina,  and  tiM  FUgrim'*  J^vffrete, 
•n of  greataemoe.  T.  W.  C. 

IM  Wettd,  WUhalm  Maitln  Leberecht, 
German  theologian  ;  b.  at  UUu,  near  Weimar, 
Jan.  12, 1780  ;  d.  at  Boael,  June  16, 1840.  He 
BttuUed  at  Jena ;  became  vrivat-docent  there, 
180i ;  profeHor  extnovdnary  at  Eddelberg. 
1807 ;  ordiiMty.  18Q0»  and  an  such  came  to 
Berlin.  1810.  On  March  81.  1S19.  he  wrote  a 
con«ril;itr>rv  If'ttiT  tii  \\w  iiirttluT  of  Karl  Lud- 
wii:  Sand,  an  Krliiiif^t  ti  theological  student, 
tv  lio  Ipul  been  executed  for  tlic  murder  of  the 
Kiissinn  noliUnmn  August  Fricdrich  Fenli- 
mind  vnu  Kot/i  bue.  wlutse  srofTs  at  those  Ger- 
mans who  de>iri'd  inore  libi-rul  ini!ititutions 
had  enraged  the  enthusiasts  very  much.  De 
Wette  himself  ahared  these  aapiralions  and 
•aenaed  the  young  man's  bloody  deed  on  the 
grottnd  of  patrlot&m.  Hie  letter  came  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Um  king's  coaneHlorB  and  De 
Wetle  was  peremptoiil;  dismlaaed.  He  de- 
clined to  receive  the  quarter  salary  offered 
Um.  and  n  fin  rl  homo.  In  1822  he  was  called 
to  Ba.si.'l  as  profi  ssnr  of  theology  ;  and  there 
he  lalK)rLii  tlie  rest  of  his  days.  Inclined  nat- 
urally to  scepticisni  and  yet  desiring  faith,  he 

Sreaenis  the  unusual  sj>ectucle  of  a  man  who 
enied  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  di- 
viuitj  of  Christ,  and  yet  tried  to  believe  the 
orthodox  dogmas,  ws  books  are  noted  for 
aUlitv,  taslej  learning,  aod  candor.  Ameri- 
can UidtariaiialiafBtniDalated  the  more  inipor> 
tant  of  them :  Bmmn  Life  ;  or,  Praetieal 
EtkicM  (orig.  Chrittliche  Sitt,  tiUhre,  Berlin, 
1819-2:5,  ;{  i»arts.  Eng.  tranR.  bv  H.  Osgood, 
Boston,  1842.  2  voN.,  n.e.,  IK-'iO)  ;  Tfmxlore  ; 
or,  till'  I'tir'n  I'linn  rMon  (orig.  Berlin,  lf^22, 
21  I  1  .  1  Eng.  trans,  by  Jame«  Freeman 
C  huke.  Boston,  lS4y,  2  vols.) ;  A  Criliral  and 
Higtoriml  IntriMiurtion  toth*  Canonical  Sen p- 
turiM  of  the  OUl  Ttntmufnt  (orig.  takes  in  both 
Testaments,  Berlin,  1817-26,  2  parts,  8th  etl., 
O.  T.  part,  £.  Schrader.  1860,  fith  ed»  1(.  T., 
1800,  Ene.  trans.,  from  5th  cd.  hy  Theodore 
Parker,  Boston,  1843,  2  vols.).  Ilis  work  of 
roo-it  |K-rmancnt  value  was  his  concise  exeget- 
icjil  conimentarv  on  the  New  Testament, 
I-<  ipzig,  1H36-4H;  8  vols.,  JJd  etl..  184rM?.->.  He 
madi>  with  .Vuguiili  a  rcinarkal)ly  ^rixnl  r 
man  translation  of  the  entire  Bilile,  Heidel- 
iKTg.  lstia-!l,  5  parts.  4lh  cd..  lK,j8,  ;j  vols., 
and  edited  the  letters  of  Luther,  Boiliu,  1825- 
98  (»  veiy  meritorious  labor). 
Dowid,  St.   Bee  Dwtp.  St. 

Dexter,  Henry  Martyn,  D.D.  (Iow  a  Col 
lege,  (irinnell,  In.,  IHTm).  !>i,T.I).  (Yale.  ISXtl). 
Congregationalist  i  b.  at  Plympton,  llass., 


Aug.  18,  1821  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1840,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminwy, 
1844  ;  became  pastor  at  Manchester,  K.  H., 
184^  and  at  Boston,  1848,  but  since  1887  he 
has  been  editor  of  Tm  Otrnffregationalint,  Bos- 
ton.  His  principal  works  an;  (hnffregatinnnl- 
imn,  Boston.  1965,  5lh  ed.,  1879  ;  .4*  to  Hoqrr 
WUliami,  1H76,  2d  e<i..  1877  ;  The  CVfl-;/-,,/,!- 
tianali»m  of  the  Laft  Three  Hxrutrrd  Yem-n  as 
8een  in  iff  I.H<'ra(  (notownrthy  biblio- 
^aphical  appendix).  New  York,  lj<8»» ;  The 
True  Story  of  John  Smyth,  the  St-Iiaptit^, 
1881.  D.  at  New  Bedford,Mass.,Nov.  18.180a 
Diabolua.  See  Dkvil. 

DiaeoBleoaa,  fai  Oredc  drarbhes  •  toott 
corresponding  to  the  sacrlsty  of  a  Western 
church ;  usually  on  the  south  side  of  the 

bcma. 

Di-an'-a  of  tho  IMiesiaiia  la  not  to  to  oon> 
founded  with  the  Artemis  of  the  Cheeks  or 
tto  Diana  of  the  Latins.  Sim  wni  s  nature 
goddess,  and  was  worshipped  with  impure 

rites  and  niagiciil  mysteries  (.Vct.s  xix.  21-35). 
Her  splendid  temple  w  ius  the  pride  of  Hjihcsus, 
iitid  the  "  silver  shrines"  made  by  Deiuctiiu!* 
und  others  were  probably  small  models  of  lliia 
famous  structure.  T.  W.  C. 

Diaspora  {(tifpernon).  Designation  1.  Of 
those  Jews  who  after  the  exile  were  scattered 
throtjgh  the(.M  world  (.Tohn  vii.  81).  2.  Of 
those  Christians  li\  inir  among  heathens  (.Inrues 
i.  1  ;  1  Peti  ri.  1).  :{.  Bv  the  Moravians  of 
those  memlKTs  outside  of  the  parent  congrc- 
gHtion.  4.  Of  Protestant  congfcgatlons in  the 
midst  of  Honirin  Cntholiep. 

Diateuaron  {t/iroiii/h  fmr),  a  conda  nation 
of  the  four  gospels  into  one  eonliiun)n'^  nar- 
rative. The  fact  that  KU(-h  u  thing  wiu<  jKjssi- 
hle  early  attracted  notice,  for  'I'utiun  con- 
structed one  in  the  2<1  cx;ntury.  Many  have 
done  so  since.  Successful  recent  efforlu  in 
English  are  those  of  Edmund  Kirfce  (J.  R. 
Gilmore).  Boston,  1867;  P.  Qardiner,  An. 
doTer,  1871 ;  O.  W.  Moon.  London,  1877 ; 
J.  P.  Cadman,  Chicago,  1885  ;  A.  T.  Pierson, 
New  York,  1890. 

DInB  (dee'-az)^  Juan,  Protestsnt  martyr  ;  b. 
at  Cnen^  Castile,  Bpain  ;  studied  in  Paris ; 
was  converted  througn  Luther's  and  Calrin*! 
writingR.  1540 ;  accompanied  Butser  to  tlw 

Ratlsbon  Colloquy,  1M6 ;  met  his  brother 
.\lphons(),  a  Roman  priest,  at  Neuhurg-on- 
Ihc  DunuU',  who,  lu  caii'-e  he  wcuM  nut  ab- 
jure his  faUh.  hail  his  servant  murder  hira, 
March  27.  1540.  AI|>hons4)  w  {i>  am  sled,  hut 
the  pope  protccte<l  hin\  as  an  ecclesiastic. 
Hk  confession  of  faith,  Chri/ttimut  religionia 
tunma,  was  published  at  Neuburg,  1548 ;  in 
FNnch.  Paria,  1886,  In  Spanlah,  188S. 

Di'-bon  {pining),  a  town  of  Oad  (Num. 
xxxii.  84),  afterward  of  HudMn  (Jo.sh.  xiil. 
17),  and  later,  in  the  hands  of  the  Moahites 
(Isu.  XV.  2,  .Icr.  xlviii.  22).  It  lay  in  a  jilain 
8  m.  north  of  the  Arnon.  Tra«'es  of  it  re- 
main at  a  place  cttlle<i  Dhiban.      T.  W.  C. 

Dick,  John,  D.D.  (Princeton,  N.  .1..  181f»), 
Presbyterian,  8ecp««ion  Church  ;  1>.  at  Akr- 
deen,  'Oct.  10,  1764 ;  d.  in  Qhugow,  Jan.  80^ 
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1833,  wIk  tc  he  had  been  a  pAstor  since  1801, 
Hnd  tlii-<»lo<'i<Ml  proft-ssor  since  1830.  He  is 
TemeinlMTiHl  bv  his  Exmtf  on  th«  In*pir<iti<>n 
of  tkr  Hoiy  Mcrititureg,  Qlnssow,  1800,  and 
his  Af-z-f  i/rf-.i  (HI  theology,  Edinburgh,  IW,  4 
Tols..  ad  ed.,  1888»  repi  New  York,  1886,  2 
Tob.,  whh  tnemirfr. 

Diok,  Thomas,  LL.D.  (Union  ColU-j^c, 
fichcnt'ctAdy,    .    .,  Prc«bvt<M  ian  proba- 

tioaer.  Secession  Church  ;  b.  at  Duudtc.  Seot- 
laod,  Nov.  34,  IT74  ;  d.  at  Brouebly  Ferry, 
near  DUDdee,  July  20,  18o7.  He  was  edu- 
oUod  al  Edinburgh  sod  till  18S7  Uught.  but 
fhe  snooMs  of  bii  works,  whidi  happuV  duci- 
dated  acienoo  in  the  interests  of  rellgton,  de- 
lennioed  his  devotion  thenceforth  to  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  Tli«  ChriHtiati  P/tilomtpher, 
Glasgow,  1^2;?,  3,-)tli  ed.,  18^1  ;  VeUatial  See- 
«<•;•//,  1h;{m,  ri'th  IDiMt.  issi.  New  York,  1845, 
and  oilier  popular  volumes. 

SiotatM  of  Pope  Qregory  VIL,  the  name 

friven  to  37  theses  not  now  snppos4'<l  to  be  of 
Grrbjory'.s  composition,  tlioutrh  rt-tieetinfr  his 
sjiirit,  in  wliich  nre  wt  forlh  tlie  |iriii<  ipies  dc- 
terniininsj  the  relation.*)  of  the  pnp«-  to  the 
M^ir>ps  and  other  ciergy,  and  to  die  sccuLir 
power.  F.  H,  F. 

Didaohi.   See  Tkacuinq  op  tub  IVelvk 

SidArot  (did-O'io),  Oonia,  emioent  French 
philosopher:  h.  aft  Laogres,  in  Cliampai^nc, 
Oct.  5.  1718  ;  d.  in  Paris,  July  80,  1784. 
Educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Lnnprres,  he  be- 
came a  bitter  enemy  to  ll.imtin  ('.iilinlii  isni 
Prom  early  numhood  he  lived  hy  hi>  pi  a  in 
Parin.  Ho  wa-i  not  n.  jrrnit  wriliT,  but  he 
wa»t  a  8Uifi?estivc,  ft  rtile,  and  during  tliiiiker. 
Ilif*  fame  rests  fm  tin;  Knri/ri'>j>t<Uf,  which  he 
projected  and  witli  D'Alembert  and  otliers 
completed  (Piiria,  1751-65,  17  vols.,  wipplc- 
0MDt^  1776-77,  4  vols.,  index,  1780,  3  vols  ), 
which  although  professedly  orthodox  was  in 
spirit  anti-reltgious.  His  complete  workn  ap- 
peared, Paris,  1875-77,  90  vols.  (See  life,  by 
J.  Morley,  London,  1878.  9  Tola.;  8d  ed., 
1886.) 

Dldymos  of  Alasandria,  b.  there  in  308  ; 
d.  aiao  there,  395.  Although  bliod  from  his 
^  year,  he  gained  a  oomprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  all  learned  branches,  and  became  tlic 
presiding  teacher  in  the  catechetical  i^chool  at 
Alexandria.  His  influence  was  widespread. 
AItlioug;h  he  combated  Arianism,  he  could 
not  escap«!  the  .suspicion  of  the  Oriirenistic 
heresy,  and  was  condemned  by  the  2d  Coun- 
cil of  Nic-e  (787).  A  work  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  meet  important  of  his  remains.  ' 

F.  H.  P. 

Di^fana  (properly  Zw!11in|j:\  Qabriel, 
Saxon  Reformer  :  b.  at  Joachitn.sthal,  liohe- 
roia,  14H7  ;  d.  at  Torgau(?).  70  in.  s.s.w.  of 
Berlin,  May  7,  1558.  Educated  at  Witten- 
berg and  an  Augustinian  monk,  he  embmced 
the  Reformation  and  aided  with  Luther 
first,  hot  later  with  Carlrtadt.  and  distin- 
guiahed  himself  by  xeal  which  was  often  with- 
oat  knowledge.  In  1528  he  became  pastor  at 
Torgau,  and  there  Incited  :!n  attru  k  <>n  the 
Fhtnciaoan  conveut.   la       he  w  hh  deposed 


for  oppodiig  the  Leipdg  Intertktt,  and  died  in 

poverty. 

IMea  trmt  the  famous  Latin  Judgment  hyniB 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  written  (?)  bv  Tliomas  h 
CeliUM),  of  which  the  first  stanza  is, 

Die*  Irs-,  "lii'n  tlla, 
Solvft  Hiifluni  ill  farilla. 
Teste  David  cum  HihylU. 

It  Ss,  perliaca,  the  most  famous  hymn  ever 
written,  and  naa  called  out  a  large  number  of 
attempts  to  tnuudate  it,  and  aoma  portion  of 
it  may  he  found  in  umost  eveiy  modem 

hvmn-lwok.  (Cf.  Abraham  Cole,  Di^ji  Inr. 
i(evf  York,  4th  ed.,  1866.)  F.  II.  F. 

Dl'>«t,from  Latin  diet,  day,  the  name  of  con- 

gre«i>es  in  Germany  held  twice  a  year,  In  twecn 
the  electors,  princes,  and  di  U  ;rates  of  the  free 
cities,  prc«i<led  over  bv  the  emfKror.  In  dis- 
cuss  imperial  affairs.  Famous  diets  an-  tlioso 
of  Wornvs  (l.Vil).  at  wlii(  li  Luther  was  out- 
lawed;  Spins  (1.V26).  wiii(  li  caiicd  fur  a  gen- 
eral council  to  settle  relijiious  matters,  and 
meanwhile  allowed  each  state  to  do  as  it 
pleased  about  them :  Spires  (15!^).  at  which 
the  proteal  Waa  made  which  originated  the 
epithet  Proteatants;  Augsburg  (15S0).  at 
which  the  fainouH  Augsburg  Confi^Rsion  was 
prt>jieiited  ;  Augsburg  (1555),  atwhicl)  the  Re- 
li<rions  Peace  of  Augsbuif  settled  the  dvii 
status  of  tiic  Lutherans.  , 

X>igby,  Sir  genehn,  Roumn  Oatbolic ;  b.  at 

Golliurst,  Buckinghamshire,  Ene.,  July  11, 
1f?n3  ;  d.  in  London,  June  11,  166.1.  Author 
.  ,f  Ohnerrtitynvf  on  Browne's  IMi'P"  Mi  ffin, 
London,  164S),  and  of  Treatue  uih  the  Aature 
if  Bullet,  lUk 

DOImann  (Chxiatian  SVledtioh),  August, 

Ph.D.  (Tttbingen.  1846),  D.D.  (Leipzig.  1862). 
Evangelical  Lutheruu  ;  b.  at  lllingen,  Wur- 
lemberg,  April  2o,  lK'2'.\  ;  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen ;  Ix'canie  tutor  there,  1848  ;  profes.sor  tx- 
traordinarv,  18.'>2  ;  ordinary  at  Kiel,  1>*.")4  ;  at 
(fiessrii.  lMft4  ;  at  Berlin,  1869.  His  biblical 
and  Ethiopia  scholarshii)  is  famous.  Of  his 
books  may  I>e  mentioned  his  commentaries  on 
the  Hexateuch  (Leipstig,  1875-86, 8  vols.)  and 
Job  (18W). 

Dimissory  Letter,  one  given  by  a  bi.shop  to 
a  clergyman,  peruiilting  him  to' remove  mto 
another  diocese,  or  to  a  layman,  peruiilting 

liim  to  be  ordaineii  elsi  where. 

Diocesan  Oonferenccs  %\  ere  re.sume<l  in  the 
Eiigli.sh  Churrii  in  IS."iO,  after  an  interval  uf 
many  years,  and  arc  now  llic  rule.  In  1S79 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  receive  reports  from  the 
conferences  of  the  province. 

Dimoeritefl,  a  nanu!  sitjidfying  "  havirii^  a 
double  share,"  applied  lir.sl  in  Epipliauius' 
history  to  the  followers  of  Apollinans  ((j.v.). 
The  party  subsequently  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, of  which  one,  tlie  Polemlans,  so  called 
from  Polemo,  taught  that  the  doctilne  of  the 
two  natures  waa  aa  Invention  of  Athanasiua 
and  his  associates,  and  the  oHwr,  the  Vakn- 
tiniaos,  seemed  to  have  remained  In  snbslan- 
tial  agreement  with  Ihel^  founder. 

f .  H.  F. 
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DiiiaBto,I>anridoii  Bee  David  or  Dixak- 

TO. 

Dioceae,  orii^inully  a  division  of  tlie  Roman 
Empire  fur  governmental  purpOBos.  It  ranked 
there  next  to  the  highest  division,  tlie  prefec- 
ture. It  wiu  then  applied  to  (he  juri»dic1ion 
of  a  patriarch,  bat  in  tiie  Vest  to  tliat  of  a 
Ushopt  sod  is  now  tine  common  diatignation 
of  the  letter.  F.  H.  F. 

Diocletian,  Koman  emperor  from  Sept.  17, 
284,  to  hia  abdication.  May  1,  8^5  ;  d.  in  813. 
The  aon  of  freed  slaves,  he  ascended  by  his 
dilUaffulahed  merit  to  the  highest  place.'  To 
give  hk  throne  a  aecnro  diameter  he  sur- 
ronnded  himself  idtih  the  oeremony  and  m  vs- 
terr  of  an  Oriental  court.  He  even  called 
hiiiiself  Duiiiintig,  Lord,  and  lind  divine  hon- 
ors jMiid  to  him.  In  spiti-  of  this  lie  t()l('rat<<l 
Christianity  for  a  Ions  linn-,  hut  wiw  finally 
urged  by  the  priests  and  Galerius  to  In-jrin  ii 
general  piTse<ution.  or  attempt  to  stamp 
Christianity  out.  It  began  in  298  with  the 
command  that  all  soldiers  should  sacrriflcc. 
In  808  more  vigorous  measures  were  be^un 
with  tho  destruction  of  the  church  in  Kieo- 
modiai  Tho  nersecation  lasted  till  the  edict 
of  toleration,  312,  bat  accomplisheA  nothing. 
Diocletian  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Of. 
Mason,  T/itt  Peraeeution  of  Dioetrtfftn.  Ciun- 
bridge,  1876.)      .  F.  11.  F. 

Piodsti  (de-o-di'-tee),  GUoTanai,  liefonned 
C^urdi;  b.  at  aenava^  of  Italbm  parents, 
June  6,  1576 ;  d.  there,  Oct.  8,  1649.  where 
he  had  been  professor  of  Hebrew  from  1B97  to 

1609.  and  of  theolupy  from  1009  to  KUr).  He 
was  delegate  memlx  r  of  the  Syno<i  of  Dort 
(1618-19).  Hi-  niiulc  a  pnraphnustic  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Italian,  Geneva,  10<)7.  now 
circulated  bv  the  Brilisli  and  Foreifrn  Bible 
Bodety,  and  wrotr  Pimu  Annotatiom  upon 
IktBoly  Ihhk  (oriK.  Geneva,  1641;  English 
tnms.,  London,  1648  ;  6  parU,  4th  cd..  1664) 
(See  his  life  by  E.  de  Badi,  LansMine,  1879.) 

Di-o-do'-rus.  bishop  of  Tarstjs  from  !?7h  ; 
d.  about  391  ;  louniler  of  the  dogmatic  artiv- 
ity  of  the  Anliochiau  school  (hcc  art.  An- 
TKM  ii).  In  his  day  Antio<.h.  where  he  was 
born  and  spent  his  life  till  lie  wii-<  niiulo  bishop, 
was  the  ejmtre  of  all  sorts  of  religious  parlies 
—heathen,  Ariaas,  Jews,  and  heretics  of  everv 
kind.  The  lUcfair  activity  of  Diodorus  took 
thanlora  a  polenuo  turn,  and  almcit  all  his 
writings  were  eontrovenial.  Bawaaaitrong 
adherent  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  bat  In  Chris- 
tnl(>_'y  ho  taught  that  it  was  not  the  Logos 
thai  w!i.s  born  of  Marj",  but  the  man  Jesus, 
and  that  the  Logcxs  dwelt  in  him  as  in  a  tem- 
ple (sec  art.  CiiitisTOi.oov).  I  k  nee  he  was 
con<lemne(l  bv  Cyril  and  later  writers  as  Xes- 
torian,  and  hIa  writings  were  suffered  to  per- 
ish, but  a  few  fragmenta  remalntng. 

F.  H.  F. 

Di-og-ne  -tos,  Epistle  to,  an  epistle  in  an- 
swer l<>  ail  iiii|uiry  as  to  the  Christiuii  rclifjion 
by  an  uukuow  u  author,  probably  dating  about 
150,  but  put  by  some  much  later  (even  as  late 
as  SIO).  It  founds  the  true  religion  entirely 
Upon  revelation.  The  idols  of  the  heathen 
are  notUng  but  senseless  stone,  brass,  or 
wood.  Tfaa  Jews,  though  they  ore  right  ia 


worshipping  one  Qod,  are  wrong  In  *Miifcti^ 

they  can  please  him  with  Racrifioes.  Hen 
were  utl<'rly  mifwrable  till  the  Wxrd  came. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  in  the  epif-tle.  God  long  endured 
the  w'lekwlness  of  men  that  they  might  learn 
how  impossible  it  was  to  wave  themsi  U  is. 
Out  of  his  infinite  gooilness,  however,  he  had 
ever  determined  to  m\c  them.  Thus  he  sent 
his  Son.  When  he  diil  this,  tho  Creator  of 
the  world  did  not  send  nn  angel,  or  inferior 
being,  but  the  very  Creator  and  Fonnder  of 
the  world.  The  plan  of  salvation  had  been 
comiuunicnted  In  eteniitv  to  the  Son  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  eeonomfc  relation  subsisting 
between  Father  and  Son.  This  Son  was  the 
Ix>gos,  which,  "speaking  oix-nly,"  revealed 
the  truth.  By  him  the  church  is  now  en- 
riched, from  him  comes  all  the  teaching  of 
the  church,  through  him  comes  the  tradUion 
of  the  aiKMtlcs,  and  by  him  every  individual 
ti^achcr  is  inspired.  The  epistle  hiu;  sometimes 
bccu  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  but  it  is  quite 
different  in  certain  tarns  of  thought  from  hb 
writings.  The  best  edition  ia  Harnadc'a 
Pair.  Apmt.  Ojtp.,  Leipzig,  1875,  trsns.  In 
Aht,  ■  Mcene  Li^jnn-ij,  Christian  Literature 
Company  ed..  New  Vurk,  vol,  i.     F.  H.  F. 

Di-o-nys'-i-as  Areopaglta,  i.r. ,  the  writings 
a.-4<!rib(  (1  to  hiiii.  'I'lie  name  is  that  of  the 
memlK'r  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  con- 
verted bv  Paul,  said  to  have  Ik  i  u  the  lirst 
bishop  of  Alliens,  and  to  have  died  a  martyr. 
Under  his  name  there  were  quoted  at  the  con- 
ference between  the  Monophyaiies  and  the 
Orthodox  at  Constantinople,  in  688,  a  nnmber 
of  writings  which  weie  claimed  as  favorisg 
Monophysitism,  and  said  to  have  been  known 
by  Cyril  and  to  be  de|K)site<l  in  the  archives 
at  Alexantlrla.  The  following  have  come 
down  to  us :  (1)  Concerning  the  heavenly 
Ilieriu-chy  ;  (2)  Concerning  the  churchly  Hier- 
archy ;  (3)  Concerning  divine  Names  ;  (4)  Con- 
cerning Mystic  Theology  ;  (5)  Ten  Knistles. 
Tliey  soon  got  currency  In  the  Kastern  Ciiund), 
and  still  more  in  the  Western,  where  thcj 
were  used  by  the  Scholastics  as  the  source  Ot 
mrsticism,  translated  and  commented  upon, 
till,  about  the  time  of  the  Bevival  of  T>eam- 
ing,  their  spuriousness  l)ecamc  cvl<lent.  Mod- 
ern invcsligalions  as  to  their  authorship  have 
shown  that  they  do  not  profess  to  have  In-^'n 
written  by  the  Areoimgite  ;  that  they  quote 
later  writers  in  perfect  gmsl  faith,  as  Ignatius 
and  (Mement  of  Alexandria,  and  that  they 
were  prolmbly  written  by  a  priest  Diony.^^ius, 
who  was  abbot  of  Ithinooolura^  (on  the  sea,  at 
the  borders  of  Egrpt  and  Palestine),  about 
the  close  of  the  «Ui  eeatuiy  (see  F.  Hipiesr, 
D.A.,  1861,  and  E.  Boehmer,  In  the  revleir 
IkunartB,  1864).  This  Dionysius,  educsted 
in  Greeli  philosophy  and  Inn-ome  a  Christian, 
purpo.ses  to  bring  all  the  sjh culutions  which 
lie  lui.s  wrought  out,  to  the  defence  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  s\  stem.  The  great 
;  orii;uial  mystic  teacher  who,  like  the  sur,  illu- 
I  minatt^  all  creatures,  is  the  divine  hierarch, 
CJirist,  and  the  ideal  plan  of  nil  earthly  order 
is  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  whii  h  consists  in 
1  ranks  and  grailes  of  angels  and  holy  spirila 
In  what  is  properly  theology  DionyiniB  at* 
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tachea  himself  to  the  churclily  system.  The 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  sin  and  miieiy  of 
men,  the  parpoae  of  redemption,  the  Incarna- 
tion, etc.,  are  all  embraced  lo  his  system.  In 
Chitstology  he  emphasises  a  thought  which  Is 
not  afterwarrl  let  drop,  that  the  activity  of 
Christ  h  not  a  human  urtivity  or  a  divine,  but 
a  divini'-liuniau,  or  Ciiat  (  lii  iM  acts  us  tlie  undi- 
vided Gotl man.  The;  wi  irks  of  Dionvsius  are 
lo  l>e  found  iu  Miciu  ,  P'lt.  Or.  III.,  iv.  An 
Eu^lisli  trans,  of  the  .Mystic  Theolou'y  is  given 
in  E.orards  Ooitpei  Tre»*ures,  London,  1668. 
(See  floe  aumnuuy  in  Heizog.  Jtealen^elth 
patHe  [hy  Ibdlerl.  HI.,  «6.)     P.  hTpT 

Dionyaiax  of  Alncandria,  bc-came  head  of 
tho  catechetical  school  there  in  232,  and  in 
247  bishop  of  Alexandria.  In  the  Deciun  per- 
seciition  (250)  he  fled,  and  upon  liis  return 
was  entangle<l  in  the  controvonet of  his  time, 
Novatianism,  etc.  In  the  persecution  of  257 
he  was  banished  to  the  rwon  of  IbreoHa, 
tUl  bis  ^pMoralion  in  360.  He  maintained  tlie 
podHon  of  Ori^en  upon  the  Trinity,  and  ran 
•blue  dnnrrer  of  jzcU'mjr  thr  reputation  of 
liensy,  but  avoided  it.    He  died  iu  204. 

F.  H.F. 

Hkm^ftbrn  of  Bone,  Uihop  SOIMiO,  vrat 
foitnnate  to  enter  upon  hia  office  only  shortly 

before  tho  toleration  edict  of  Gallif'nus,  un  1 
could  bring  tlie  aflairs  of  ilie  Komiin  C'Uurch 
into  .HhajK!  a^  iiii.    Ik-  took  part  in  the  contest 


against  Sabeliius,  avoiding  both  extremes  of 
OfMNMNdFlnil  0 

p.  H.F. 


doctrtML  Healw 


Paul  of  Samosata. 


((Ad  IdtOe)  flourfahed 
in  the  lint  half  of  the  0th  oentuiy ;  was  a 
Seythiao,  educated  at  Rome  and  abbot  there  ; 
noted  for  originating  the  common  Christian 
era  by  hia  methoil  of  reckoning  Easter,  and 
for  hta  collfotkm  of  Ouooa  and  l)ecrctals. 

F.  U.  F. 

Dionjraiiu  the  Oarthuaiaa,  h.  1408  at 
Rickd,  iu  Be^c  Limbuig  ;  d.  1471,  in  Boer- 
monde.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  and  beeame 
flamlllar  with  philosophy  and  theology  before 
his  reception  mto  the  Carthusian  onicr  in  his 
21st  year.  He  exercisetl  a  i^rcat  infliicnoc 
upon  his  timea.  His  writings  were  very 
nomerooB.  F.  H.  F. 

IMoMmraa,  aatl>p(q»  to  BobUux  II..  Oct. 
15,  520,  but  died  Nor.  19  of  the  same  year. 

DlppeL  Johann  Oonrad,  Ph.D.  (Uieasen, 
16»3).  M.D.  (Leyden,  1711),  German  Luther- 
an :  b.  at  Krunkenttcio,  near  Darmstadt,  Aug. 
10. 1678 ;  d.  in  Uiecaelleof  Vf  itgenMein,  Berlc- 
btirg.  April  25. 17V4.  He  began  as  orthodox, 
became  a  pietist,  and  finally  an  out  and  out 
rationalist.  He  pr«'nrboii  for  a  while,  but  de- 
voted himself  at  l.Lst  to  lU  liemv  and  chemis- 
try. He  disco rcn-d  I'nissian  Idue  and  Dip- 
p- 1  s  animal  oil.  Persecuted  for  his  religious 
opinions,  he  wandered  over  Gcrmauv.  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  aud  Sweden.  (Sec  his  col- 
lected works,  Berleburg.  1743,  and  life  by  W. 
Bender,  BerUn,  1888.) 

Olptychs,  "  tablets  folded  in  two  leaves," 
were  reiristern  in  which  the  names  of  bishops 
and  otiit  rs  <ies»'rvin;;  of  .special  memorial  m 
the  church  were  kepi,  to  be  read  in  divine 


service.  To  erase  from  the  diptychs  w&s  the 

snriH'  lis  to  exconimunicate.  F.  H.  F. 

Directory  of  Worship.   See  WoutsHip. 

Sis-oal-ce-a  -ti,  baicfooted.  a  name  giren 
to  monks  and  nuna  who  wore  only  some  sli^t 
.sandal  on  the  foot.  There  are  very  many 
ocden  thua  deiignated,  of  wliom  the  Fnuicli> 
cane  and  sab>orden  of  naodieaiu  are  the 
chief.  F.  H.  F. 

Diaoiples  of  Ohrist.  Out  of  the  great  re* 
vival  which  originated  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky in  the  year  1800  came  the  people 
known  as  Disciples  of  Chriat.  The  Disciples 
do  not  claim  to  be  (A«  Church  of  Christ, 
but  to  be  an  organized  movement  within  tho 
clutrcli  of  Christ  in  behalf  of  Clirivti.in  unity 
and  union,  by  a  return  to  the  reliirion  of 
.Ksus,  its  creed,  its  ordinances,  and  its  life,  as 
lliese  are  pri-senled  on  the  pages  of  tlie  Xew 
Testament.    1-^aeli  one  of  tiii  ir  ((rLfritiizc(i  con- 

ffregutions  calls iLself  "the  Churcrh of  Clirist," 
n  It.H  jilace  In  1886,  acx'onling  to  Dr.  Dor- 
chester, the  Di»ciplps  bud  5800  church  organi- 
zations, 3500  ministers,  and  615,500  communi* 
cants.  It  is  probable,  as  their  increase  is  very 
rapid,  that  the  nnmber  of  members  at  tibe 
present  time  is  at  leai>t  700,000. 

The  Dis(  iples  are  successfully  engaged  in 
mission '.\  nrlv  in  Si  amlinavia,  Kngland,  India, 
Jaiian,  Cliiuii.  and  the  West  Indies.  Tho 
Fori'it;ii  (.'lirisliau  .Missioniiry  Socirty  wa.'^  or- 
ganized iu  1875,  with  heutlqiiiirters  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.  More  than  40()<J  additions  to  the 
churches  under  its  fostering  care  lutre  book 
reported.  The  Chri^stian  Woman's  Board  oi 
Missions  was  oraanized  tho  same  year,  with 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  There  are 
86  Slate  mbdoaary  societies.  The  General 
Convention,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati, 
e-xpemls  fr.nu  ^iSO.rMM)  to  ^.W.OOO  a  year  in  mis- 
sion \V(»rk  in  sut;li  [)^)^lions  of  the  home  field 
as  are  not  cultivated  l»y  the  agents  of  ttie  state 
organi/;alion.  There  is  also  a  Hoard  of  Cliurcli 
Extension  in  ronriection  witli  the  Grnernl  Con- 
vention, wUicli  is  doing  a  good  work  in  ren- 
dering flnancial  aasLstancc,  on  easy  tcnn.s,  to 
weak  churches,  to  building  houses  of  worsliip. 

Five  nnlverntlcB,  19  colleges,  and  5  schools 
of  lower  grade  an  under  the  control  of  tiie 
Disciples.  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W. 
Va.  ;  Kentucky  rniversity.  Lexington,  Ky.  ; 
Butler  University.  Indianapolis,  Ind,  ;  tJar- 
fleld  University. 'Wi(  lata,  Kan.  ;  I)rak<'  Uni- 
versity, Des  .Moines,  la.  ;  and  Eureka  College, 
Eurelia,  111. .  are  thctf  Toost  pramiBent iiHtilu- 
tion.s  of  learning. 

The  Disciples  publish  22  papers— 9  weekly, 
8  monthly,  and  5  senii-monthly.  There  arc 
also  11  Sunday-schoul  papers. 

The  Discipka  are  in  accord  with  evangelical 
ObrfstiaiiB  In  the  doctrines  usually  aoooanted 
orthodox,  but  they  object  to  making  anr- 

thing  other  than  faith  in  Jesus  and  mibmis- 

.sion  to  his  authority  a  test  of  fellowship. 
Thev  baptize  converts  on  a  public  confession 
of  t)ie  Lord  Jesus,  Tlicy  contend  that  the 
I  oriijinal  and  only  divinch'  authorized  creed, 
th(t  true  Apostles'  Creed,  the  creefi  of  Chri.sti- 
nnity,  is  this  :  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  8oik  of  the  llvlug  God,  and 
my  Saviour. 
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The  especial  WOlk  of  the  T>i5i  iplfs  is  in  ho 
half  of  Christian  union,  uml  lluy  inaiiiiain 
that  'wlii  ii  ihf:  rlmrrh  \vu>.  Milislled  -with  Ihis 
creed  thprc  wns  unity  and  union,  and  tiint  a 
return  to  this  .sin<rle.  Kiniplc,  and  stihlirnc  arti- 
cle of  belief,  with  nil  that  it  involves,  will  re 
More  to  tiio  church  thin  lost  unity. 

The  DiMiples  baptize  only  ])cnitcnt  be- 
Ueven,  and  oaptism  is  with  them  inunersion, 
as  being  moN  n  hMmony  vltU  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  kbo  w  a  praoilce  entliely  out 
of  tfie  region  of  controversy. 

They  teach  that  baptism  Is  connected  vritli 
remission  >  f  sins.  Theirs  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  "  hnptisniul  regeneration,"  since  the  Dis- 
ciples bapti/c  only  Udioving  i)enltent8.  Coin- 
iu^r  to  bupli.^^ni  such  i>en«ons  tind  an  usHuruuce 
of  forjiivencsH  in  the  written  Word  that  can- 
not Ije  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Tlii.-*  doc- 
trine concerning  baptlHm  they  And  in  such 
tsztsM  Mack  xvi.  16,  Actii  ii.  88,  Acts  xxii. 
19. 1  FMer  BL  21. 

They  obaenre  th«  Loid'a  Supper  on  every 
first  day  of  the  week.  On  the  queetfon  of  re- 
8tricte<f  communion  the^'  arc  neither  "  open" 
nor  "  close  communiouists.  '  They  uiaiulain 
that  in  the  Ivijrd  f*  SupfKr  the  cotnmuuiun  is 
witii  Christ,  and  only  in  a  seioudary  sense,  if 
at  all,  with  Christians.  It  is  not  unusual,  there- 
fore, for  unimnitrsed  Ixdievurs,  liviug  in  a 
fodly  mnnucr,  to  unite  with  the  Disciples  In 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Standard  Publishing  roni{xinv,  Cincin- 
nati, O..  and  the  Chriatian  PnhliHhing  Vom- 

f>anv,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  the  principal  pub- 
ishmg  liouflcA  of  tlic  Disciples  of  Chrut.  The 
Christt'iin  Standard,  Cincinnati,  and  TTie 
ChriMian  EcanfMtt,  St.  Loois,  are  their  lead- 
ins  jMip^'rs. 

Easily  acccs.'^ible  books  ronlainini;  iiifornm- 
tion  U.S  to  the  origin,  aim,  grow  th,  doctrinal 
position,  peculiar  customs,  and  methods  of 
Work  are  :  Mi  nmirH  of  AyTaiuhr  Cumplx-ll,  by 
Uobcrt  Hii:har>bion  ;    IVic  Chrixtinn  Si/xdm, 

by  Alexander  Campbell :  The  Heheme  of  lie- 
tkmpHou,  }rr  Robert  MtlUgan  ;  CampkeU 
and  Riee  Debate,  and  The  Origin  of  the  JDit- 
ciplet  of  Chriitt,  by  George  "W.  Longan.  ^nhese 
works  can  be  obtained  tlurough  the  pub- 
lishing houses  ntentioued  above. 

B.  B.  Ttlxr. 

Disciples  of  St.  John.    Kee  SAHt.\NS. 

Diaoiplina  AroanL  Bee  Abcahi  Dieoir- 
LUCA. 

DlaciplinA.  See  Ciivrch  Discipuse. 
Xhsmes.  Sec  TA\i-:t),  £ccL.Kt)tA»TiCAL. 

INBpeaaatlon,  the  power  exerdsed  In  tfio 

Roman  Church  to  release  from  tlie  obligation 
of  .some  law.  spiritual  or  tetu|)oral.  Thus  the 
pojie  dispensc.s  from  the  obligation  of  iin  oulh, 
as  that  of  Francis  to  Charles  \'.,  or  nt  rniits 
mnrriuije  within  limits  not  otherwise  allowed, 
or  pennils  the  non-pcrformanrc  of  vows.  In 
Protestant  countritsi  there  were  formerly  large 
powers  of  dispensation.  .S|K>eial  lioenacfl  of 
marriage  arc  still  granted  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  ana  the  pardooa  granted  in 
the  civil  sphere  bv  the  goveroment  are  ex- 
atnpiesof  the  surrlTal  of  Uie  custom. 

P.  H.  P. 


Dissenter,  one  v.  Ii  i  dissents  from  th(>  doc- 
trine or  ritual  of  uu  i  st;iblishi  d  t  liurt  li,  as  in 
Kngland.  In  the  17lh  (i  i.turysuc  h  in  F.ng- 
lantl  were  called  Noncontorniists,  ami  that 
Icrni  is  often  now  uM'd.  Formeily  Kngli.sli 
l)iss<;nters  had  various  legal  disabilities,  but 
they  are  now  all  removed.  Thcy  are  divided 
into  more  than  170  sects. 

Dissidents  is  the  general  name  for  non- 
Catholic  Poles  under  the  ni  l  <  !,  (  livi-  I'olish 
monarchy,  who,  while  the  established  church 
was  Roman  Catholic,  were  allowed  the  free 
exeicise  of  their  faith— viz.,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  Greeks,  and  Arminians,  but  not  Ana* 
baptists,  Socinians.  or  Quakers. 

Distafi^  Day,  8t,Ls  the  day  after  Twelfth 
Daj,  alM  Galled  St.  Bodc'a  Day. 

Divinatioii,  the  ijntended  discovery  of 
things  secret  or  future  by  pei  idiar  rites,  or  by 
attention  to  certain  npj)earances,  as  the  flight 
of  birds,  entrails  of  animals,  etc.  It  wa.s 
u.sually  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caj>te,  and 
gave  them  great  power  (Gen.  xli.  8,  Isa.  .\lvii. 
13,  Dan.  0.  S).  It  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
j  under  severe  penalties  (Lot.  six.  S6,  81),  and 
I  Saul  disobeyed  to  his  coat  (1  Sam.  zxTlli).  A 
new  impolae  traa  givea  to  the  pnMtioa  amoBg 
tho  Jews  by  thetr  Tntercenwe  with  Chaldeeans 
(Isa.  ii.  6,  \iii.  19,  Ezek.  xiii.  6,  fl).  It  never 
was  anything  but  a  base  imposture  (.Vets  viii. 
9,  xvi.  U».  xix.  19),  and  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
and  sin  for  Christians  to  resort  to  it  in  any 
farm  or  under  aoy  pretenoe.       T.  W.  0. 

Divinity.   See  Tiikoi.oot. 

Divorce.   Sec  Mauuiaqb. 

Dix,  Morgan,  S.T.D.  (Columbia  College. 
New  YoriE,  1882).  D.C.L.  (L'niversity  of  Uie 
Soatii,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1885),  Episcopalian  ; 
b.  in  New  York  City.  Nov.  1,  1887 ;  gradu- 
ated nt  Columbia  College,  1848,  and  at  the 
Gciier  il  Thi'ologicjil  Seminary,  18.52  ;  iKcame 
aiwistunt  minister  of  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia, 
1853  ;  and  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
\%!iTi  ;  a.ssi$tant  rector  of  Trinity,  18.")9  ;  rec- 
tor, 1862.  lie  has  published  Sffii<'/'(!  i' the 
Chrintian  Lift  .  New  York,  1857,  IGlli  iO<X). 
1864  ;  Boitk  of  Jhurx,  1865,  n.e..  1881  ;  Up- 
turet  on  the  Tteo  Ettatet,  1872  ;  imtorieal 
Leeturfsof  the  Fint  Pm^/eT'bo'jk  of  King  Ei- 
want  VL,  1881.  4th  ed..  1885 ;  Leeturtt  m 
the  dOHng  €f  a  (^HtHan  Weman.  1888,  6th 
1000.  1885  ;  Memoir  of  John  A.  Dix  (bis 
father),  1H83,  2  vols.  ;  T7ie  Gotp^aud  I^iitxw- 
p/ii/,  IfiSO  :  Chri»tut  th,  D<H>v>ftht  IIairt,and 
odter  derHioni,  1887  ;  ikren  DeatUj/  Hint,  1888. 

Oo-oo'.te.  Alt  the  Chuwtic  sects,  since  they 

taught  that  there  was  an  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition Ix'lween  God  and  matter,  taught  more 
or  l(-->  (iNtim  tly  tbiit  thr  UimIv  of  Christ  w.-is 
a  mere  apjieanince  {ih,h/,r:r\_  wlienre  tite  Ivrm 
I  doc«!tism.    Hippolytus  sp<aks  of  a  distinct 
I  sect  to  which  this  name  was  applied  /wrr  tjvtl- 
i  lenf^,  not  l»ecau«c  il  laid  more  emphasis  upon 
I  tho  phenomenal  character  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  but  rather  because  ila  members  were 
the  truly  perfect  under  tho  appeanmce  of 
humlliauon.  Their  mtem  was  a  oooiMMp 
tion  of  those  of  BnnlideR  and  Valentinna. 
Thi^  Identllled,  lioweTcr,  the  higbost  Qod 
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Vttk  the  "8ocd  of  t)ic  world."  There  may 
luire  bet-n  au  irenicai  utlitudo  in  this  parly 
toward  hiIrt  CliristiiiiiH.  (Sec  Ilippolytus, 
in  the  Antf  vNicoue  Library.  Christian  Liter 
aturi!  PultlLshiiig  Compauy,  ifew  Yurk,  1886. 
See  the  art.  Gnobticmm.)  F.  il.  F. 

Doctor  {tcaeJier).  1.  The  "doctors  of  tho 
law"  frequently  incntioufd  in  the  New  Ti'stii- 
mcnt  (l>iikc  v.  17,  Acts  v.  84,  etc.),  also  called 
*'  scribes,"  ■were  si:hol!irs  and  ex[)0uu(k'r9  of 
the  law  of  Moses  aud  of  the  traiiitious  of  the 
dden.  They  were  mostly  Pharist^s,  had 
pupils  from  whom  they  received  presents,  but 
Teceired  no  adary ;  were  addressed  as  "  Rab- 
bi"—maater,  aiid  played  a  leadfaig  part  in 
Jewish  a(Mra.  (See  Rabbtks.)  8.  i>octor 
of  divinity,  the  highest  academical  dogree  in 
theoI.)c;y.  now  usually  merely  honorary,  was 
in  tlie  .Mi, Idle  \'j;rA  only  utraiiuilile  by  one 
who  pivssnl  the  degreed  of  biu  lielor,  licen- 
tiate, ami  ma.ster,  and  was  given  by  (he  chan- 
cellor of  tho  university  in  the  name  of  the 
pope.  In  the  17th  century  the  bearer  of  the 
title  amonz  Protet;iant.s  was  addressed  aa 
**  your  excellency. "  The  degree  is  an  inherlU 
M1C8  of  tha  early  church  through  the  cate- 
dietlaal  adioob  of  Alexandria,  Antlodi.  and 
nbawhsra.  Tha  most  famoua  of  the  medlseval 
tmchers  received  from  their  pupils  the  dc^gree 
with  .some  atlix  which  .set  forth  sonic  note- 
worthy ijieilify  of  tlu'ir  wrifinps,  and  the  dif- 
ferent orili  Ts  bo:isted  ciu'h  of  their  resjx'Ctlve 
leaders.  The  following  alphalx'tical  list  of 
sueh  athxes  is  taken  from  Wetzer  and  Wctte, 
KirehriUtj^ilcm,  2d  e<l.,  Kaulcn,  iii.  cols.,  1867- 
69.  The  word  Doctor  is  to  be  prefixed  to  each 
epithet ;  the  date  la  that  of  death,  and  the 
eontraelloBa  are  aa  f  oUowa : 


().  Cirmrl.  =  Cirmi  lhi». 
O.  Cartli.  =  C»rUiiMii«a. 
O.  CtaL  -  Okiaretoa. 
O.  M.  s  Mnorltc. 
O.  Pr,  =  Domlnlcu. 


O.  Pnnn.  ss  Pmnonetrant. 
U.  8.  Aug.  B  AuKQiiUniw. 
O. !)  B.  a  fimMdkUna. 
O.  Trln.  =  Trinitarian. 

8.  J.  =  Jwuit. 


Doctor  abstraclionum,  acutiis  et  iliumioatis- 
■tmilB— Fruncis  of  Mayruui,  d.  1325. 

-~  acuiiasiuiua— Fraocescod'AlbeaooLMlaUa 
Bovare  (Pope  8ixtU8  IV.,  1484). 

—  acutus -Qabriel  Vasquez,  8.  J..  1604. 

—  admirabiliB(mirabn is)— Roger  Bacon,  O. 
IL,  12«». 

•  —  amcenus— Robert  of  Cownton,  O.  M., 
about  1310. 

■ —  angeliciKH,  communis,  orcherublcus — St. 
Thonia-.  .Vquinaii,  O.  pp.,  1274. 

—  aulhenticiw— Gregory  of  Rimini,  O.  8. 
Aug..  13.>8. 

—  auUioiatUB.  oopioaua,  foadatiadmua  et 
aoUdofr-BiolMid  of  JOddlelown.  O.  H.,  about 
1800. 

—  beatoa  etfundatissimus-Agidlus  de  Co 
lonna.  O.  S.  Aug..  1310. 

—  bonus— Walter  Brinkelius,  O.  M..  alwut 
ISIO. 

—  cherubiciis  (m^c  angel  icus)  —  Thomiw 
Aquinas,  1274. 

—  chrisUanisaimus— John  Charlier  of  Ger- 
■on,  1429. 

—  chriatianua— Nicholas  of  Cusa,  1404. 
-T-  clania— Louts  de  Monteainoa,  lOSl. 

—  dame  at  aabtilia— DIoa^aiuB  junior,  O. 
Cnt.*  \4liSk  oantniy. 


Doctor  colleotfyna  Landttlfo  Canodolo, 

,  o.  M.,  13.»1. 

!  columua  doctorum— TnUhm  of  Cham* 
peaux,  O.  8.  B.,  1121. 

—  comniuuis  (see  angelicus). 

—  contradictionum— Jobaon  Wessel,  1480. 

—  -  couspUmoa  at  frianoa— Waitor  Borlaigli, 
after  1887. 

—  copioana  (aae  authoratna). 

—  divinua»  aoMtleoa— JoliannaaTon  Raya> 
brocck,  1881. 


.\n8elm  of  f.iion.  1117. 
Antouius    .Viuireii,   ().  M., 


—  (incLirnm — 

—  duieilluiis— 
about  1320. 

—  ecstaticus—  Oionysius  de  Loowis  of  Rick- 
el,  O.  Carth.,  1471. 

—  ecstatlcuB  (see  diviaus). 

—  elegana  at  CaeandiiB— Paler  AnreoU.  O. 
M..  1322. 

—  vmlnen8--8t  Jolia  of  KaOia,  O.  TWn., 

1218. 

—  eTangelicua-Jolm  WIdif .  1084. 

—  excellentissimus — Anton  C'orsetti.  1503. 

—  eximlus— Joliannes  Tisseriui.,  O.  M., 
about  ViVA.  and  FrunciK  Suaie^  8.  J.,  1017. 

—  facundus  (aee  elegans). 

—  famosiaalBnu— Poter  Alberii,  O.  8.  B.. 
about  1430. 

—  faaoma— fiarCnad  da  la  Tour.  O.  M., 
1384. 

—  fundament)ili.H,  subtilU  et  penpicacis- 
aimna— John  Fabar  of  fioideauz.  about  iOSO. 

—  fiindatfaatmne  (see  authoratua  and  bea- 

tU3). 

—  fundatus— William  Verus  (de  Warla), 
().  .M.,  about  1270. 

—  illibatus  — Alexander  Alemannicus,  O. 
M. ,  l^ih  c<!ntury. 

—  illumiQatissimus  (see  ab«tractionuui). 

—  iUnmtoatiM'^BayinBBd  Lullua,  O.  U., 

1315. 

—  i  1  hi  tatnatuaat  anWimk— John  Tanter,  O. 

Pr  .  1301. 

—  iUustratus— FrandaeaaPioenna(dallar- 
chiaX  O.  M.,  14th  oentmy. 

—  flloatriaortDnBlMtoa— AdamofMarlaoo. 

O.  M.,  about  1308. 

—  iuclytus— William  Mockelticld,  ().  Pr.. 
about  13110. 

—  ingeniosi.ssimus-  Andrew  of  Ni  ufclm- 
teau,  ().  M.,  about  KiOO. 

—  inyim-ibilis- Peter  Thomas,  O.  M.,  14fh 
century  (?). 

~  invincibilis  et  siogularia  —  William 
Occam.  O.  M.,  about  1347. 

—  irrefragabiliL  ftMW  ThM,  monardm  theo* 
logorum— Alexaader  of  Btdea,  0.  M..  1240. 

—  magnus,  unlvenaliB— Alanaa  of  Bnad, 
0.  CiRt..  1902. 

— marinnus— St.  AnscTm  of  Canterbury, 
1109,  ami  .lohannes  Duns  .Seotns,  ().  M.,  1308. 

—  ini  llilhnis— St.  Ik-rnard,  ().  Cist.,  UaS. 

—  inri]i)luuH  alter— Aelred,  ().  Ci.st,,  1160. 

—  inirahilis  (see  admirabili.s). 

—  rairnbiUs— Anton  Perez,  S.  J.,  1640. 

—  motalia— Geriuutl£ttdo(Odoiua),0.]f., 
1340. 

—  notaUtto— Peter  of  R^,  O.  M. 

—  ordinatiaslmus  or  ornatissimuaWolinn- 
naade  Boasolis,  O.  M.,  about  1847. 

—  onintissitnus  et  sufUciena— PatTtta  da 
AquUa,  O.  M.,  about  1844. 
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r)o(  tor  paciticuH  et  proflcitm  QpnfttkbttlA— 
Nicolaa  ilouet,  U.  M.,  1360. 

penpicacissimua  (see  fundameatalb) 

—  penpicuiu  (sec  con^picuus). 

—  plana*  (ne  oonHpicuus). 

_  ^aaiw  ct  ntUb— MicbolM  of  Lm»  O. 
It,  ifiT 

—  prfeclanu— Petnia  of  EalaenUateni.  O. 

Prwra.,  about  1880. 

—  praKtantiHsiniUK— TbomM    XToUer  of 

WaMon,  0.  Curm.,  14:U. 

—  iiruIk'iMH  aiul  protltabilis  (we  lun  ifiriisi. 

—  profundus — Thomas  of  lirailwardim-, 
1849. 

—  profundiflsimuH— Paul  of  Venice,  O.  S. 
Aug..  1428  ;  Gabriel  Bid.  1495  ;  JoMllMl  At* 
pboiuus  Curiel,  O.  8.  B..  1009. 

—  refulgidu*— Peter  Phllargl  (Pope  Alex- 
ander v.).  1410. 

.  Keolotiaslmus— Wniiam  Durand  of  St. 

Pourcain,  O.  Pr.,  1332. 

—  rcsohitu-s,  prince])8  Averroistaruui— Juhn 
Bacon,  0.  Cami.,  1!M6. 

—  sell olasticus— Peter  Alielanl,  1142;  Gil- 
bert df  la  Porrt-e,  1154 ;  Peter  Lotubanl, 
1164 ;  PeUT  of  PoitierB,  1205.  and  Ouigo  de 
Gaetro  Novo.  O.  M..  after  1822. 

—  seraphicua— St.  Booarentura,  O.  M., 
1374 :  aometiinea  alao  St.  Ftanda  «f  Aaibi, 
O.  M.,  im 

—  afaigulaiia<  ee  fnvlndbUla). 
'    ~       Qoetliaila  of  Ghent, 
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—  solidns  (see  nutlidriitusl. 

—  i«ix<:<ilativu.>4 — Jacob  of  Viterbo,  O.  S., 

Aug.,  laoH. 

—  Rublimis  (see  illuminatus). 

—  sublitnis— Francisde  Bachorie,  O.  farm., 
1872,  and  Jean  de  Courtecuisse,  about  1425. 

—  subtilis-John  DuusScotus,  O.  M.,  i:^9. 
— ■  aubUUa  (aee  clarue  and  fundainentalis). 

—  sobtllMmiu— Peter  of  Maatoa,  14th  cen* 

—  Micclnctae— Francis  of  AacoII,  O.  M., 
alwut  1340. 

—  sutDcicns  (nee  oroatLssimus). 

—  8iiminu8  dooiorum'->Pieier  of  Belle 
Perche,  1806. 

—  univaaallB— Albert  the  Ofeat,  0.  IL, 

128U. 

—  uDivermlis  (see  magnoa). 

—  utilis  (aee  planw). 

—  virandua— WalfrleddeFontlbiH^  O.M., 
after  1240. 

Doctors  of  th«  Church.  In  the  broadest 
sense  of  this  tt  rm  the  following  Fathers  arc- 
so  called  :  (Grefk)  Ath&oaslue,  Baail,  Chrj- 
Bostoui,  and  Gregory  of  Nazienzen ;  (Latin) 
Arnhmaw,  Augusuue.  Giegorj  the  Qieat»  and 
Jerome.  Bnt  in  the  Latin  Church  the  einthet 
ia  now  given  to  Anaelm  of  Canterlmr>-,  St. 
Bernard.  BonaTentura,  Francis  of  ShIch  (since 
1877),  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lsidorc  of  Seville. 
.Joliii  of  Daina-si  u-s,  Leo  the  Qreat,  (Alphonso 
ih)  Liguori  (.nincu  1871),  FMAT  ChtyaoiOgUS, 
and  Peler  Dainiani. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  D.I).  (Al)enlccn,  173fi). 
Independent  ;  b  in  London,  .June  26.  1702  ; 
d.  in  Lisbon.  Oet.  2fi,  17.")1  His  father  was  a 
trndeitnian  ;  Ixitli  his  grHn<lfiitlier!>  lia<l  Iweii 
nUDl»ters.  U«  was  the  youngeat  of  20  chil- ' 


dron.  all  of  whom  but  2  die<l  in  infancy  ;  at 
birth  ho  was  thought  to  be  dead.  Hia  pioua 
mother  taught  liim  Bible  hi«torv  by  means  of 
Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney.  lie  was  eent  to 
private  sclioola,  and  loet  hlapireutB  in  youth. 
The  Ducheaa  of  Bedfonl  offered  to  educate 
him  for  the  church  ;  this  he  declhied  from 
conscientious  seniple.s.  Dr.  E.  Calamy  dis- 
suaded him  freini  iireparatiou  for  the  dissent- 
ing ministry,  but  l)r.  8.  Clark,  of  St.  Albans, 
ftialiied  him  to  conlinut.'  his  btiuUes  under  Dr. 
.leuuings,  of  Kilnvorlh,  Leicestershire.  Here 
Ju-  iKgau  lo  preach  in  1722,  and  s<K)n  sur- 
cowlcd  to  the  cliarge  of  the  academy,  wiiiih 
was  afterward  enlarged  and  transferred  to 
HarboFouch,  near  by.  In  Dec..  1729.  lie  re* 
moved  to  Northampton,  where  for  the  teat  of 
hia  lifia  ho  waa  mgkfga  in  pastoral  and  edu- 
cational dtttiea.  In  J>ec..  1780,  he  married. 
By  rfsfng  at  8  throughout  the  year  he  found 
tinir  for  extensive  ntudy,  and  for  those -writinga 
wliieh  liave  von  litsting  repiilution.  In  Due, 
1750,  he  tiiuk  (■old  whili-  j' -iinieying  lo  St.  Al- 
Imn.s  to  [ireaeh  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  friend 
and  In  iirfactor.  Dr.  Clark.  His  health  rapidly 
declined  ;  a  voyage  lo  Portugal  was  recom- 
mended, and  a  subacription  for  its  expenses 
started  by  a  clcrgj'man  of  tlie  Eatablished 
Church  ;  the  patient  sailed  Sept.  80, 1781,  hot 
died  ahorlly  aXter  Jila  arrivaL  Tlie  swcctneaa 
of  his  spirit  and  the  width  of  his  sympathies, 
no  less  than  his  eminent  tal<  nt.s,  won  a  wide 
circle  of  admiring  friend.'>.  The  doctrines  of 
his  school  he  held  i!i  their  mildest  form  ; 
though  his  own  orthodoxy  wa.s  unimpeaehed, 
some  of  his  pupils  became  Sociuiaiis,  uh  Kiji- 
pLs  and  Cap|>c,  or  "  rutioual  theologians."  as 
Parmer.  His  publications  consist  of  numer^ 
ou.s  sermons,  among  which  those  on  liegener- 
(ition,  1741.  iiave  perhaps  been  moet  valued  ; 

7ieT,  1747, 

and  the  fiamoua  St$e  aiuf  Pngrtu  oj  lit  lt)^i<M 
in  the  Soul,  1780,  wliich  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  been  translatetl  into  Ger- 
man, Danish,  Duteli,  and  FrcncJi.  Apart 
from  this,  his  mast  impnrtunt  works  nppcared 
poi^tlunnously.  Ttn-  t'tiuiihj  h'j;i'fyil'  r.  (i  vcls., 
4to,  1700-62'  has  l>een  widely  antl  highly 
valued,  though  Hervey  ilioiigiil  he  "leaned 
to  the  trimming  side,  "  and  Bickersteth  found 
"  feebleness  in  Tils  doctrinal  statement. "  Thta 


reprtaited  in  1806,  with  a  life  bj  Dr.  Kip- 
pis,  and  again  In  1840,  bealdea  an  aiirldanient 

by  8.  Palmer.  A  f''»irii^  cf  Leehiret'hohiB 
divinity  students)  m  as  ptibllshed  by  8.  Clarlie, 
1768,  and  his  Hy,nni>  by  Job  Orfon.  in  1755. 
These  last  are  his  Ix  st  memorial  ;  a.s  James 
.Montgomery  said,  "  they  shine  willi  the 
Ixwity  of  holiness,"  and  are  notable  for  their 
"  mild  aufl  hunmn  tone."  Some  of  them,  as 
"  Hark  I  Ihc  glad  sound,"  and  "  My  God,  and 
is  tiiy  table  spread  ?"  have  been  sung  in  al- 
most every  English-speaking  congregation  fOT 
the  last  century  and  more.  Among  the  fol- 
lowera  of  WaUa,  Ooddrldae  elands  highest : 
his  poetic  talent  is  shown  Tn  his  hrmns.  and 
in  wliat  Dr.  Johnson  called  "  one  c>\  the  finest 
epigrams  in  the  langimpe" — "  Live  while  yoo 
live."  His  life  was  written  by  Orton,  1766; 
by  J.  Stoughton,  ls."l,  and  by  (\  Stanford, 
1H81.    His  work>  were  ei  lih  i  I  i  d  in  10  vols., 

1802.  by  D.  Williams  and  J:^.  Porsoiia ;  hie 
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Sermon*  in  4  vols.,  1826  ;  hU  C-irre^pindenee 
and  Diary  ia  5  rob.,  1829.      F.  M.  Bird. 

Doda,  Muroos,  D.D.  (Edinburgh.  1872). 
Free  Ciiurch  of  Scotland  :  b.  at  Belford, 
Narthumbbrlaod.  Eng..  April  11, 1834  ;  grad- 
UlUed  ILA.  at  Edinburgh,  18M.  and  studied 
theology  at  New  CoUoge,  Ediaburgb.  18i^ 
68 :  from  1884  lo  1888  wis  pastor  of  Renfleld 
Ffce  Oburdi,  Glasgow  ;  since  1888  luw  been 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  New 
College,  Edlnbur^ih.  H(!  has  published  Thf 
Prajf^rthai  Tindun  to  Pr>ni,  EdiuburKh.  18(13, 
6lh  ed.,  1SS9  ;  The  EpixtUii  to  the  ^<tna 
C'UurrJuji,  Hitio,  2d  eil.,  1HH5  :  lariul't  Iron 
Age,  London.  1874,  4th  cid.,  l8.Ht]  ;  Mnhninmed, 
BuddJinand  Chriat,  1877,  4th  wi..  1KM7  ;  Iiutuc, 
Jiicob  and  Jitteph,  1HH()  ;  jT/w  I'linibUn  of  our 
Lord.  Ist  series.  1883.  8d  ed.,  !»"*«.  2d  series, 
1885  ;  An  Introduction  to  th»  A'eu  I'ettameiU, 
1888 :  Th»  Ftm  JS^fiMt  ta  th»  OtriiUMam, 
1888 ;  JBMdlMt  «m  Uaggai,  ZMkaHah,  aiui 
ifoAidU (Edinburgh.  1870,  last  ed.,  1885),  and 
«A  Chiuti*  (1882),  and  other  worlu. 

BodWAll,  Henry,  Church  of  England  lay- 
man :  b.  M  Dublin.  Ireland,  Oct..  1041 ;  d.  at 
ShottMbraoke.  Berlcahlre.  Eiur..  June  7. 1711. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Cillege.  Dublin  ; 
resigned  in  18S6  because,  from  conscientioufl 
srrnplcs.  iio  doclinod  to  taki;  lioly  orders. 
From  1688  to  1'591  lie  \v;ls  Cainiicii  professor 
of  history  at  Oxford,  hut  rcfasinix  to  take  the 
oalli  of  allcjjiunre  to  William  and  Mary,  he 
was  deprivml.  Tiic  \mivt  part  of  lus  life  wivs 
spent  at  8hotteshrooke.  ahorlly  before  his 
death  he  abandoned  his  non-juror  views.  He 
was  a  very  learned  man.  He  is  remembered 
as  the  asMtter  of  the  opinions  that  the  gospel 
demoniaw  nws  epileptics,  and  that  baptism 
bestowed  Immortality.  (See  his  life  by  F. 
Brfik-sby.  London,  1*715.) 

Doederleizi,  Johann  Oluistoph,  German 
theologian  ;  b.  ut  Windslieim,  Franconia, 
Jan.  aO,  1746  ;  d.  at  Jena,  Dec.  8, 179S,  where 
he  had  been  professor  of  theolcyb^  slnoo  1782, 
being  formerly  at  Altdorf  (1773),  where  he 
studied.  He  advocates  supematuralism  in 
his  InMitutio  iktUofria  efiruiiiantr,  NUral)t  rLr 
u.  Altdorf,  1780.  6th  ed.,  1797,  Gcr.  truii-s., 
17»(>-1803.  12  parts. 

Do'-eg  (fearful),  an  Edomite.  overseer  of 
Saul's  tlm^ks.  who  reporte<l  to  liim  tlie  relief 
Ahlmelech  gave  to  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.),  and 
In  obedloDGo  to  8«nl  pat  AhhMtech  and  the 
whole  cItT  of  the  priests  to  the  sword.  PMhn 
Ui.  descrioes  the  fate  foretold  to  him. 

T.  W.  C. 

Doel-Ung-er,  J  ohannJoseph  Ignatias,Ph.  D. 
(Vienna  and  Mirburg.  1873),  D.D.  ((Oxford. 
1881).  LL.D.  (Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  1878)  ; 
b.  at  Bjimbcrg,  Bavaria,  33  in.  n.  of  Nurem- 
IWK,  Feb.  88,  1798 ;  d.  in  Munich.  Jan.  10. 
Uno.  He  studied  theology  at  Wllrzburg  and 
Biimberg ;  became  priest,  1822  ;  professor  in 
the  lyceum  of  .\«chafTenburff,  1823  ;  professor 
extraordinary  of  ciiurch  hi^torv  and  church 
law  at  Munich,  1H2R  ;  or  linufy,  1827.  At 
first  a  strenuoiK  d  fnidiT  of  [■Itniniontani'^ni 
(cf.  hU  Rtforindtiot,,  Hegcusbiir;:.  lHl(5-4s,  3 
vols..  2d  ed.,  vo'  i  ,  1851),  lie  gradual! v  vertf«nl 

to  the  other  Ma.  A  Journey  into  Italy  (1857) 


and  bis  observntlona  on  the  Italian  war  of  1809 
completed  his  conversion.  Hoaceforth  he  ad- 
vocated the  surrender  of  the  pope's  temporal 
power  :  sharply  and  advenelj  erlttdiM  the 
Syllabus.  18M,  and  in  1870  refosed  to  aocept 
the  infiillibility  dogma.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated, yet  was  chosen  n-ctor  of  the  )lunlrh 
University  iu  1873.  He  nresidiii  at  tin-  Old 
Catholic  C  )ii<rn'ss  h.M  in  Munii  h  in  1871.  and 
was  present  at  tliat  of  »  'oln^iu\  187:i.  but,  W 
opposed  to  a  sepjirale  churcli,  took  no  part  in 
the  movement.  He  was  president  of  the  Bonn 
Conferences  of  1873  and  \jS7A.  His  books  ore 
very  numerous,  and  all  are  imoortant.  In 
£ngiish  tianshttion  have  apoearea  Uittory  «f 
the  (Wturek,  London.  1840-«S.  4  vols.  ;  OenttU 
and  Jew  in  the  Court*  of  the  Temple  of  Chriat, 
1882.  2  vols.  (Ger,  title  Heidenthvm  «.  Jvden- 
thuin  :  VorhaUfi  z'lr  (hix'hirhtf  dr*  iVirixtfu- 
thntiu)  :  The  Ch'/rrh  niu/ th,-  Churehet.  1862, 
n.e.,  18tW  :  The  FxiM  A'/r  ft'  fhriiitiiinity  mul 
the  Chuirh,  18fi0.  2  vols!,  3d  ed..  1877  ;  FMft 
J{tMj)t/-fiiiy  thf  I\*iM4  iif  thf  }[i<l'llf  Ai/i  K,  ls71, 
rep.  New  York,  with  Eiiuiy  on  (hi-  I'mphHio 
Sjnrit,  1872  ;  L»!e(iire»  on  the  Hi  union  of  the 
Churehet.  1872  ;  Propheeiet  and  the  Frvphetio 
Spirit  in  tlte  Chnttian  Era,  1878 ;  HivpeMm 
and  OiUMuff.  Alinbwnrii.  1876 ;  atsohlaJiiftiw 
(with  Friedrlch  and  Haber).  1808.  Hb  hilest 
(untranslated)  books  comprise  »  collection  of 
hitherto  unprinte<i  account.s  and  journalH  a.s 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Stniinilniiff  tyn  I'rku iiihii  z'lr  (Irfhirhtf  ilt'9 
K'lmiU  Ton  Trunte,  NiirdliiiLTi  ti,  187H  ^'\'\-, 
Bd.  I.,  2  parts),  acaili  niic  lecturi'S  {Aknde' 
mieehe  Vortra/jf,  IK'S^-Slt,  2  vols  ),  and  contri- 
butions toward  a  history  of  medieval  secta 
IBeitrdge  xur  Sektenaejie/nchte  dee  MtttdiMtn, 
Mttoich.  1880,  8  vols.);  and,  in  coonectloa 
wlfh  Prefesaor  Rensch,  a  reprint  of  Bdlai^ 
mine's  rigorously  suppressed  autobiography 
(Latin  text,  with  Ger.  translation.  Die  Sehd- 
bioijr<i ithii-  'frx  (^irdiiinh  /{tUn rininn.  lk)nn, 
1887),  and  with  him  also  a  history  of  the  ethi- 
cal ( ontroversies  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
(;hurrli  since  the  lOih  century  {dearhiehte  der 
Morahtreiligheiten  m.  der  rumiseh-  kntholiitchen 
Kirrhe  teit  dem  10.  Jahrh.  mit  Beitrdgen  tur 
(It'itfhirhte  in  Chnraktfrittik  detjmuil0ntrd$lt§, 
NOnllingrn,  1889.  2  vols 

Dogma  (fl^rrrf  ).  a  Greek  word,  used  in  the 
Septuairiiit  and  the  New  Tcrtlament  to  denote 
a  preuept  of  a  public  and  general  character 
(Luke  il.  1.  Acta  zvl.  4,  Eph.  ii.  IH).  In  clas- 
sic Greek  it  means  a  philosophical  tenet.  Fi- 
nally it  came  to  signify  the  tnitlts  originating 
htm  dtvina  ravelation.  especially  sudi  as  have 
been  authoritatively  expressed  bv  the  diurch 
as  distini^uishcil  Iron  the  opiniona  of  Indl- 
viduftl  U-achcrs.  T.  "W.  O. 

Dogmatics,  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
Clu-isUan  verities  as  th^  have  been  histori* 
cally  developed  and  taken  np  Into  the  con- 

scioasness  of  the  church.  It  is  the  scientific 
or  technical  term  for  doctrinal  theolojry .  Dur- 
Ui<^  tin;  tir^t  3  i  i  nlurics  tlie  dm  trine  of  Christ 
as  the  prc-exislent  and  jxTsonal  LoL'osof  Gfnl, 
and  therefore  of  the  Trinity,  catm-  to  In-  e\  cry- 
where  recosfnized  as  the  fundamental  articio 
of  reveale<i  truth.  Then  followed  the  E.'tstera 
development  of  doctrine  aooording  to  the 
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standard  of  fta  original  conoqilioa,  from  the 
Ariaa  cootrorai^  to  Uio  image  cootroTerqr 
•nd  the  7tli  Qeneral  Council  in  the  yuar  T87, 
and  the  WcMem  ornwdiaTal  deTdapment, 
under  the  infloenoe  of  Aogmtino  and  Aoaelm 
and  thu  policy  of  the  Roman  Sec.  At  the 
Rcformiitiou  ihvrv  viis  a  lu-w  departure,  tbe 
ProtcwtantJi  carrying  ovjt  the  supreniaty  of 
Scripture  and  the  doctrines  of  cniee  in  various 
directions,  and  tiie  Koniatiists  sdlidifyini;  and 
completing  their  doctrinal  development  from 
tho  Coundl  of  Trent  to  the  YatiGea  Couocil 
In  1870. 

Dogmatics  usually  is  divided  into  Th^^ilogy 
prooer,  which  treat*  of  Qod :  AtUhruiMtUy/tt, 
which  treata  of  nan  aa  created  and  e^ipocially 

as  fallen  ;  ChrittUom,  or  the  doctrine  of  tlu 
Person  of  Christ :  Si>teriol'>!fy.  or  the  means 
and  metho<l  of  salvation  ;  J-Wh^i'-!  'ffU.  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  ;  and  K'^'iuitiJtiffy,  or 
the  last  thin^rt.  Sometimes  men  h;ive  iiieiudi-'i 
Ethics,  whicli  is  the  seienee  of  diilie.*  i  l)  tow- 
ard God  and  (2)  toward  men,  but  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent province,  although  it  tind^  its  norm  and 
its  motive  in  Cliristiau  theology.  DOigaullcs 
then  is  not  a  philosophy  of  religion,  nor  a 
hare  hietoiT  of  dodnnee.  nor  a  ptooemeal 
summary  of  flcriptureteaciiinp,  but  *  qrsteni* 
atlzed  statement  of  atl  die  troths  of  tbe 
Christian  faith  in  their  orpmie  connection 
Willi  each  other  and  witli  the  facts  of  reve- 
lation. 

I^iiTKUATi  KE. — lioman  Cnllioiic  :  Mohler 
(lb32).  Ferroue  (IHy.j).  Luthemii  :  .Melauch- 
thon  (1.V21).  (Jhemnil/  (VAK),  Knapp  (1827), 
Martensen  (18-tO),  Thoma-siiis  (l^^'i^J).  Luthardt 
(1(365).  Ueformed:  Turreiin  (l(k<2),  Witsitis 
(1687).  Pictet  (1006),  Ebrard  (1851),  Mailer 
(1870).  Doner  (1879).  Anglican:  Hooker 
(ISiM).  Pearson  (1659).  Bull  (168S).  Harold 
Browne  (1850).  Scotch  :  HIU  (1831).  Dfek 
(1833),  (Muilmer8(1849).  American  :  Edwards 

iWork.,  1809),  Dwii;ht  (1818).  Hodge  (1872), 
)abuey  (ltf74).  Strong  (1H87).  Shedd  (1889). 

T.  \V.  C. 


Dega  were  unclean  by  the  Jewish  law  and 
held  hi  cootempt  hy  tl^  people.  To  call  one 
a*dog  waa  very  leproachful  and  abusive 
(1  Bam.  xvH.  48.  z^.  14).  Tet  thqr  weie 

sometimes  kept  to  guard  floclcs  and  honses 

(Job  xxx.  1,  Ivi.  10.  Mall.  xv.  28).  Scrip- 
ture applies  the  name  to  some  classes  of  men 
to  denote  their  rapacity  (1*8.  x.xii.  16,  Malt. 
Tii.  0),  or  their  beasllv  vices  (Deut.  xxiif.  18, 
8  Peter  ii.  22,  Ilcv.  xxil.  15).       T.  W.  C. 

Deloino,  b.  in  the  diocese  of  Noma.  Pied- 
mont, North  Italy,  tlie  son  of  a  priest,  suc- 
ceeded Segarclli  as  leader  of  the  Apoetolir 
Brothers  or  DulcinUtx  (1300).  and  maintained 
liiH  command,  although  his  prophecies  of  vic- 
tory for  Ihem  over  their  pi  rsci  utots  in  1303 
and  13lH  were  pr.tvi-d  fal-e  bv  evnils.  Tlis 
writings  shmv  liim  to  liavi'  united  faimtieism 
with  a  clear  undi'rsian<ling  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times  and  real  desirti  to  improve  them. 
(See  life  by  Marinftiv  London.  lsr)X.) 

Dolet (do-la).  Etienne,  French  fn-cr (linker  ; 
b.  at  Orli'anx.  Xwi  :!,  I'tUl*  ;  educatfdat  Tou- 
lou.se  ;  became  printer  al  Paris,  1.>:M;  fi>r  print- 
ing I'roK'stant  worksand  for  his  own  pmnounc- 
ed  Deism  he  was,  after  trial,  hanged  and  then 


l)urned  there,  Aug.  8, 1540.  On  Sunday,  May 
19,  IH^.  a  statue  to  his  memory  was  unveiled 
on  the  Place  Maubcrt,  where  he  was  executed. 
(Sec  bis  biography  by  B.  C.  GlirlBtie,  London, 

1880.) 

Dominic,  and  the  Dominicans.  Dominic 
wa.s  Ixirn  at  C'alarucpi,  near  <)s>na  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, Si>!»in,  in  1170  ;  d.  at  Bologna,  Italy,  .Vug. 
H,  I  J.'l.  He  ^va-s  of  a  g<>o<i  family,  tliougli 
imt  a  (  Juztnan  :  wa.s  educated  at  Paiencia,  aiid 
at  the  age  of  24  was  made  canon  at  the  cathc- 
dml  at  Osma.  The  engagements  of  his  bi.sh- 
op,  Diego,  hi  nmrrtaga  amuis  of  the  king,  led 
him  to  joomey  sefwnl  times  into  the  South 
of  France,  the  region  where  the  AlUgenaes 

iseeCATKAin)  were  giving  much  trouble ;  and 
'rom  one  of  tbeee  journeys  he  went  with  his 
bishop  to  Rome,  returuinir  through  the  Al- 
blgcnsian  country.  The  ("isicn  iiin  order  liad 
received  the  commi.ssion  to  i duv.  rt  Uie  her- 
etics, and  several  ablxita  had  journeyt  d  hiilier 
and  thither  uijon  thin  pioua  erntiid.  They 
had  met  with  but  little  success,  and,  assembled 
at  Moutpi-lUer.  had  about  concluded  to  re* 
linuuish  the  mission.  At  this  moment  Diego 
and  Dominic  arrived  at  Mootpellier,  and 

ffiled  hi  thdr  deUberatlona.  Dominie,  who 
himself  preached  modi  to  Mobaminedans 
and  lieretics  m  fonner  days,  propositi  a  new 
plan,  which  was  adopte<l  by  the  abUits  with 
some  eiitiiusiLi.sni.  It  w;us  lo  lav  aside  all 
pomp,  and  to  go  t\Mi  l»y  two  through  the 
country,  without  inmiey.  jireai  bin.-  the  gospel 
in  a  sii'nple  manucr.  and  exhibiting  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  deceived  people  in  e%'ery 
way.  But  the  work  was  difUcult.  The  peo- 
ple had  been  loo  long  neglected,  and  had 
nurmed  too  strong  an  antipathy  to  the  church 
to  be  «ufly  gained.  Diego  haa  soon  to  kave. 
The  ublmts  iiecamo  dfscountgcd  and  retired, 
84<nding  no  helpi-rs  iu  their  places.  The  work 
was  left  to  Dominic,  and  lie  continued  in  it 
with  a  few  awistants.  Having  foumlcd  an 
asylum  for  girls  in  Pronille,  he  colh  <  i  d  his 
companions  nere,  and  soon  a  house  was  given 
them  in  the  i  iiy  Toulouse.  Certain  that  by 
the  iastitutiou  of  an  order  of  preaching  monlu 
the  evils  of  the  church  in  his  day  would  belt 
be  met,  Dominic  declined  offers  of  bnhoprics, 
and  labMed  for  tbe  establiriiment  of  tbe  or- 
der.  But  he  was  obligo<i  to  turn  asMe  fkom 
hb  worfc  Of  preaching  and  take  part  fn  the 
horrors  of  the  Albigensian  war.  When  it  was 
over  Dominic  sou&rht  the  contirmation  of  his 
order  of  Innocent  III.  ( I  Jl.')).  But  it  was  just 
then  resolved  to  create  no  more  monastic  or- 
ders. It  was  nut  till  I biiKiriu.s  III.  ascended 
the  papal  throne  that  ihe  proposed  order  was 
approveri  (1216).  Xn  earnest  altcront  wjw 
now  made  to  extend  the  order,  and  witli  great 
suci-ess.  The  preaching  monlu  met  a  want 
and  found  a  place  for  UMmselvee.  Dominic 
soon  grew  into  great  favor  at  Rome,  and  was 
made  chief  preacher  to  the  papal  court.  In 
1219  he  adopted  the  idf  a  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  at  the  lir>t  ijeneral  clvipler  (I'JxHh  t  om- 
manded  perpetual  poverty.  The  order  tlius 
became  a  mendicant  order.  Hy  this  -li  ji  -till 
greater  access  to  the  common  jx-iipk'  was 
gained.    Hy  the  second  general  chapter,  lielil 

at  Bologna,  in  1221,  there  were  ahready  80 
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monasteries.  Dominic  soon  died,  nnd  in  a 
few  years  (1233)  was  canonized.  But  the  or- 
der sprtad.  In  tlm  p^iir  removcti  tin- 
proliibitiun  of  holding  properlv,  and  the  order 
oegHQ  to  prow  vi-ry  ricli.  I'lic  t< nilciuy  of 
its  founder  to  lay  great  sirens  niion  ilu-  ilor- 
triMot  the  clnin  n  huA  chanu  t«  ri/i  il  tlic  urdor 
from  the  befi;iuDing.  In  122b  it  tr>>t  a  fooliiold 
in  the  U Diversity  of  Paris.  It  liiHume  the 
great  learned  onfer,  and  did  much  to  prasenre 
•nd  extend  science.  The  FianciacMu  joined 
•bo  in  thU  work,  but  it  WM  newer  SO  much 
thdr  proper  oniplnynent  at  that  of  the  Do- 
idniciins.  It  nl-so  had  tlie  management  of  the 
Spanish  In(|iii»<i(ion.  The  Reformation  gave 
it  a  Hcrious  hlmv.  ai.d  PominicanH  wen;  often 
superwded  liy  JiNuits,  It  htm  also  Ixjen  a 
great  iiii-..si()imrv  or.ler.  In  t!ie  year  1HG2  it> 
OOttsca  were  estimated  at.^J^ii).  with  4(XX>  mem- 
bers. (See  Caro.  Sf.  Dominique  et  le*  DomitU- 
wim,  Paris,  ;  and  life  by  Laoordaire. 
Xi«.  tnaa.,  London.  188S.)      *  F.  H.  F. 

Dominloa  in  Albia  {the  Smi^lat/  o/irfiit^  ffor- 
menUi),  tlie  tirnt  Sunday  after  Koster,  bo  called 
in  the  early  church  because  those  who  had  lx>eu 
baptized  at  Easter  appeared  for  Ibe  last  time 
on  thai  daj  fai  their  white  baptlnnal  robes. 

Dominloal  letter,  that  used  in  eeclcsioslicul 
almanacs  to  designate  the  Lord's  Day  through 
an  entire  year,  according  to  the  aaMnia  ex- 

plaine<l  in  th4'  l*ruyer-Book  (q.v.). 

Dominicale,  a  linen  cloth  used  by  women 

when  comniuniiijr,  eltberas  aveUor  toroodTv 
the  bread  upon. 

Dominioani.  Qee  Doamtio. 

Dominis,  Maroo  Antonio  de,  b.  on  tlie  Ital- 
ian island  of  Arbe  on  the  Dalmatian  coant, 
1506  ;  d.  a  prisoner  in  Ihe  cosllc  of  St.  Angelo, 
Kome,  Sept..  16*24.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
Ikvored  by  the  pone  (mide  bisljopof  8egni, 
l.%96.  archbishop  of  ypalatro  and  primate  of 
Dalmntia.  159H).  he  yet  left  the  chureh,  HU«  ; 
went  In  Ku'^l.aiid,  was  l)v  .lames  I.  well  riv 
ceirerl  ati'l  made  (lean  of  Windsor,  IfilT,  lint 
5  years  afterward  be  took  back  all  tlie  hard 
things  he  had  said  against  Home,  and  after 
long,  secret  negotiations  he  went  to  Rome— 
and  into  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
hod  no  iHHicully  in  condemning  him  for 
heresy.  He  wrote  ably  amiost  the  temporal 
dalm<i  of  the  Oliureh  of  Rome  in  his  Z>»  re- 

publiea  eri-lminstii-a,  Lon<lon,  Ifil7-1H,  3  vols. 

Domitian,  Human  emperor  81-96.  In  the 
year  95,  led  to  it  by  thj  natural  ctjnfusion  of 
Chriittiana  with  Jew's,  Domitian  is  aaid  toliave 
peravcuted  tbe  cli  jrcb.  Tlie  oooaaton  was  the 
refusal  of  certain  Citristiana  to  pay  the  temple 
tax  which  Domitian  exacted  for  the  serTtoe 
of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  They  were  taken 
for  recnli-itrant  .lews.  Tertuilian  .says  the 
pt^TMecuti.)!!  was  of  short  diiratioti  ;  Eu.sebiiis, 
that  luiiny  siifTered  death,    llei^esippus  re- 

B>rts  (but  with  doubtful  creflihility)  tliat 
omilian.  having  hearrl  that  flu  re  were  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  David  among  the  Jews, 
had  the  family  of  St.  Jude  brought  iM^fora 
him  for  examination.  But  when  be  saw  their 
hardened  with  toil,  and  heard  them  saj 
Ihe  Itiugdom  they  expected  WM  Mt  Oi 


this  world,  he  dismissed  them  in  disdain.  See 
art.  DuuiTiLXA.  F.  II.  F. 

DomitiUa,  Flairla,  relative  and  wife  of 
FUvius  Clemens  (q.T.)  who  was  pal  to  deatli 
under  Domltiaa,  me  waa  bantsned  to  a  de^ 
ert  island .  The  real  cause  was  her  oonnecttmi 
with  the  imperial  house  (she  was  the  niece  of 
the  cmpernr'i.  but  the  reii.son  assigned  was  tbo 
charge  of  atlui.sm.  As  this  was  a  common 
charge  ngjiiiist  the  Christians,  il  has  been 
thought  that  both  Clemens  and  Domitillu 
wore  Christians  ;  but  itianoliling  more  than 
a  possibility.  F.  U.  F. 

See  DonuHp 


Donation  of  Constantlne^  a  spurious  docu- 
ment a-erilnd  to  Con.stantuie  ilie  Great,  iu 
whicli  he  irives  to  the  pope  Sylvester  1314-40) 
all  the  im{HTiul  rights  over  tlie  entire  Western 
Empire,  and  himself  witlidrawstoOonstantl- 
uople.  Tlie  primacy  of  the  pope  over  idl 
Iiatriarchs  is  also  acknowledged.  Thii  Dona- 
tion is  first  mentioned  in  a  utter  of  Hadrian 
I.  ta  778,  and  must  have  been  invented  about 
that  time.  Still,  Hadrian  speaks  of  supremacy 
in  Italy—not  the  exact  thought  which  appears 
in  the  text  of  tlie  Donation  as  given  in  tiia 
Psuudo-Isidorian  decretals.  F.  U.  F. 

Z>onaitfv«,  certain  iocnmbencles  In  BngUnd 

absolutelv  in  the  gift  of  the  patron,  wtthoal 

consultation  with  tbe  bishop. 


tlM  Great,  and  the  Donatists. 
Tiie  peraecution  under  Diodetian  devekmed 
a  new  demand  upon  the  Christians,  timt  they 

should  deUver  up  the  copies  of  their  sacred 
Scriptures.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and 
brandefl  every  one  wlin  had  sinfully  yieldeil 
to  liie  demand  lus  a  "  traditor."  Mensurius, 
bisliop  of  Carthai,'e,  luul  tiinu:j:lit  lit  lo  siilisti- 
tute  olln  r  writings  for  the  Scripture.s,  and  Iw- 
cause  he  had  thus  delivered  up  sometliing, 
though  not  the  Scriptures,  was  re^carded  by 
many  as  equal  to  a  traditor.  lie  liMldw  op> 
pn.sed  the  fanaticism  with  which  many  para 
the  honors  almost  of  worship  to  the  martyrs 
and  confasow.  Hence  at  a  ^aod  in  MS  Iw 
reedved  an  admonition,  and  was  soon  sum- 
mone<l  to  Kome,  where  he  was  acquitted,  and 
diet!  upon  the  journey  home  (.!!  1 ).  I'seeilian- 
us,  his  archiieacoii,  \vus  now  elected  by  tlie 
friends  of  >leiiMuins  \\\{\\  ntiseendy  ha.stc, 
and  without  the  rniieiirreiioe  of  the  primalo 
and  tlie  Xninidian  l»ishojis  in  general,  and 
hurriedly  cons<'cratcd  by  bishop  Felix  of  Ap- 
tunga,  himself  under  some  suspicion  as  a 
trmlitor.  Schism  resulted.  The  consecration, 
performed  by  a  "  traditor"  was  dechured  in- 
valid. The  primate  and  ttMrnora  strenuoua 
nar^  elected  Lucillas,  and  upon  his  death  in 
si  8.  Donatus  the  Great,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
The  selii-m  spread  over  all  North  Africa. 
Abrnail  Cu'eilitituis  was  recogni/.ed  as  bishop, 
and  the  seliisiniities  were  culled  Donati^sts  ; 
and  when  Constantino  iu  3i;i  issuetl  an  edict 
favorable  to  the  c  hurch  in  Africji,  I  hey  were 
exprcHslv  excluded  from  its  favorable  provi- 
sions, 'riiey  now  began  a  serlea  of  efforts  to 
iret  tlwrnaelVes  righted  by  prooem  of  law. 
Tlie  emperor  appointed  a  oommlssion  wlitdk 
met  at  Rome  and  deposed  Donatoa.  Then  at 
their  request,  a  commission  waa  sent  to  AIH- 
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ca,  lo|B4ge  the  cause  upon  the  ground.  It 
proBaoBeed  agaliwt  the  Donatists.  So  did  the 
Sniod  of  Aries  (8U).  This  lynod  is  remark- 
«ole  for  the  deciaioa  that  in  case  Felix  were  a 
traditor,  the  oonwcration  of  Csctthn  would 
not  be  invalid,  as  the  Oonatists  rliiinied,  since 
the  unworlhiiic-vs  of  a  (■••Icbrant  tlocs  uut  in- 
validate the  office  ix-rfornKti  by  him.  The 
DoiiatistM  now  appcaltii  dirt  c  tly  to  the  em- 
peror liinisolf,  anil  in  Hit)  he  tlccldcil  ai^uiust 
them.  Now  they  saw  clearly  that  the  em- 
peror has,  in  the  nature  of  thin^,  no  right  to 
uitwfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  cliure]i.  They 
liade  dcflancc  to  the  imperial  deciiiion,  and 
Constantlne  began  tbo  poliqr  la  821  of  ignor- 
ing them  entirely.  Por  a  tln«  tbb  bad  no 
good  effect,  and  was  abandoned  tOO  early  to 
accomplish  anythinjr.  In  330  there  wpre"270 
Donatist  bi.shop-*.  jukI  the  sncrcsjiors  of  (\»n- 
stnntlne  resorted  to  pcrscc  ution.  TlieCiicum- 
cellione-;,  u  loiiy  lif  rovinir  a.seolics,  priKiucetl 
gn»%  ilihoniiT  in  the  country,  and  wi  re  re- 
preaaed  by  arms  {MR).  Upon  the  death  of 
uedlian,  GratUS  wna  chosen  his  giiccessor, 
and  die  schism  continued.  In  348  efforLs 
were  nade  to  penmnde  the  Donatlsts  to  yield, 
bat  these  were  faeffecHve,  and  Doaatus  was 
tben  baniAhcd.  Julian  returned  him,  and  nut 
the  Donntists  in  their  churche«  a^n.  The 
Donatisls  divi  Inl  among  tlK-ni-cUcs,  Imving 
R  second  .s<  hismutic  bi-oliop  in  Curtilage  in 
898.  .\ugustini-  Ix'gan  liis  i  tTi>rlsat  their  con- 
version about  till'  year  tlH).  Synods  were 
held,  and  persuHsidnn  used,  but  in  v:iin.  Then 
Augustine  Uttere<i  the  fateful  word,  "  Compel 
them  to  OOme  in."  Various  efforts  at  sup- 
mcerioB  were  therefore  made,  but  in  vain. 
In  411, 286  Catholic  bishops  were  met  at  a  oon 


MSB  to  979  Donatirt  bishopa:  and  it  wa.s 
not  tot  flie  yandnls  came,  and  flnallv  the 

Saracens,  that  the  Donatista,  and  the  Catho- 
lics with  tluin,  diwipp«'ared  from  Africa.  (See 
Augtistine's  works,  ed.  rhristian  Literature 
Company,  New  York,  vol,  iv.  ;  Kibbeciv,  J}o- 
iMftft  iMHl  AvgutUtiMtt  1866.)      F.  H.  F. 

Donne,  John.  D.D.  (rand)ridge.  1616), 
Cliurcli  of  England  ;  b.  of  Roman  Catholic 

Jarenls  in  London,  1578  ;  d.  there,  March  81, 
081.  Ue  entered  Hart  llail,  Oxford,  in  his 
11th  year,  1684  ;  left  It  without  taking  his  de- 
gree :  travelled  on  the  eonttnent,  1888-01 ; 
admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  1602 ;  made  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  keeper  of  the  pri^y  seal,  Sir 
Thoma-i  Eirerton.  ISyO.  but  for  secretly  marry- 
iiiu'.  witlioiil  permis.^ion,  the  niece  of  Sir 
Thomas's  wife,  wa.x  removed,  ir>iil,  and  until 
his  entrance  into  lioly  cnb  i-s.  KH.'i,  Donne  lerl 
a  dependent  and  preeariims  e.\isleiiee.  But 
In  1615  he  waa  appointe<l  ehapliiin  lo  the  king, 
James  I.;  elected  "  ilivinity  reader"  to  the 
bc'nchcrs of  Lincoln's  Inn,  llilG;  iM  camcdcan 
of  St.  Paul's.  1681 ;  besides,  ho  held  several 
benefices.  Prior  to  hia  oralaation  he  was 
known  and  esteemed  as  a  poet,  a  wit.  a  rcIioI- 
ar.  a  gentleman  of  sinrular  charm  of  manner ; 
mill  whi'n  he  essayecl  preiicliing  he  evinced 
sucli  rrni:irkr»ble  powers,  that  hi'  <iuickly  \w- 
cani  '  th  ■  fiiT-  'ino^l  preacher  in  I.onditn.  His 
works  l  ompri'^e  'Hi'  I'n  >iih>-Miirt>/r,  a  learned 
work  directf-d  ML'ainsi    the  English  Homan 

CaihoUcs,  London,  1010,  sermons  and  poems. 


(Sec  his  works,  ed.  Alford,  Loudon,  1839,  9 
vols.    The  classic  life  is  by  Isaac  Walton.) 

Donnell,  Robert,  Cumlwrland  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  in  Guilford  Count v,  N.  C.  April, 
1784 ;  d.  at  Athens,  Ala..  May  24.  1854.  He 
became  a  preacher  in  1806,  and  from  1811  was 
connected  with  the  Cumberhind  Presbyterian 
body,  in  which  he  attained  high  rank.  (Bee 
hla  Ufe  hr  homij,  Nashville.  Tbul,  186?.) 

Donnellan  Zieetnres,  The,  six  in  number, 
delivcretl  annually  in  the  chap«I  of  Trinity 

'  College.  Dublin,  umler  re;;ii]ation.H  similar  to 
tliose  of  the  liairipwiu  li  (  iiin  s  at  Oxford,  were 
founiled  in  the  l;ill<  r  |>nrl  of  the  ISth  <-(  ntury 
by  Anne  Donnellan,  wh(»  bf  queathed  £1243 
for  the  purpost",  and  were  opened  in  1794.  To 
the  series  belong  l>r.  Graves'  lectures  on  the 
Pentalenoh,  AratUstaoplfagee'son  Prophecy, 
etc. 

I  Donus  L,  hLshop  of  Rome  ()7ft-7H,  who 
brought  Ravenna  l)ack  to  the  control  of  the 

I  Roman  bishop.  The  suppoited  Poi>e  Donus 
II.,  said  to  liave  been  pope  in  974,  is  now 
proved  to  bo  no  historical  character,  sinoo 
there  was  no  pope  of  that  name  between  Bene- 
dict VI.  and  Boniface  VII.  F  U  V. 

Dora,  Sister  (Miss  Dorothy  Wyndlow 
Pattison),  b.  at  llauxwell,  Yorkshire,  Eng., 
Jan.  16.  Ib32  ;  d.  at  Walsall.  8  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Birmingham,  Dec.  24,  1878.  Joined  in  1884 
the  "  SUlerhood  of  the  Good  Samaritans"  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Cottage  Hospital  at  Walsall,  where  she  mani- 
fested not  only  a  most  edifying  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian goodness  and  love,  but  al>o  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  practical  management. 
(See  lier  life  bV  MarfflUICt  Lonsdak,  LWldOtt 
and  Ikwton,  IbSO.) 

Dor'-cas  (ffitsrllt).  the  name  of  a  pious  and 
charilaltle  woman  at  .loppa.  <jilli  1  in  Syri.ic 
Tab'-itha,  whom  Peter  raiseti  from  the  dead 
(Acts  ix.  8n-4'Jt,  a  inirada  that  was  followed 
by  many  conversions.  T.  W.  C. 

Docoas  Soeleties,  the  name  appropriately 

taken  bv  many  a.v^iH  iaiinnv  -vvlnt  h.  in  iniit;i- 
t ion  of  Lcr  cf  Joppu,  "  mudv  coats  and  gar- 

menta"  for  widowa  and  other  poo^K^le. 


^..w  Angust,  Pmsslan  State 

Church,  I  nited  Evangelical,  b.  at  Neuhausen, 
in  Wttrtenilierg.  June  20,  1W«>  :  d.  at  \\  iesba- 
den,  .)'.;ly  ^  lsS.(.  He  was  educated  at  Tftbin- 
gen,  when'  in  I^IW  lie  was  ina<ie  profeM,s*ir  e.t- 
traordinary  uf  tlnolo^'y.  In  he  was  ap- 
pointed ortlinarv  prnfesMir  of  Ihiologvat  the 
I'niversltv  of  Kiel  ;  in  1H.18  at  KOnigsWrg,  in 
1H47  at  Bonn.  In  1808  at  GOltingen,  and  in  184)2 
at  Berlin,  where  he  remaineutill  the  end  of 
hIa  life.  He  yfOf,  a  man  of  great  learning,  of 
kosn  Insight,  large  constructive  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  deep,  simple,  and  earnest 
piety.  ITe  had  a  very  ircntle  spirit  yet  strong 
convictions,  and  was  active  in  wliat<'ver  jirom- 
isi-d  to  aiivance  the  kini;iloni  of  (iod  on  earth. 
Faith  in  the  j>erson.'d  Christ  was  the  key-note 
of  his  theological  thought  and  cfTorf.  His 
greatest  work  is  the  Ilislortf  of  the  I>er>(4tji- 
ment  of  the  Doctrine  ^  the  Itenoa  of  Chrut 
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(Eng.  trHus.,  5  vols.).    Besides  thin, 

llU  Historn  of  Protestiint  Thrni'HJH  \  \'>'^',  Eng.  ' 
trans.,  1871,  2  vols.),  Si/»ttiii  of  Vlirititinn  jMfC-  j 
trine  hHT»-dO.  Eng.  tmus.,  1880-84.  4  vols.), 
and  Chrittian  JS'<Ak»(1885,  Eng.  traits.,  1887), 
through  tnuutotiOM  hare  become  familiar  ia  , 
BrttMn  anl  America.  T.  W.  0.  | 

Dorothea,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Church, 
wiih  no  hbtorlcal  c-xisicnrc.  A  R«>rnnd  Doro- 
thea waa  a  peMant  maiden,  who  lu  irm-a,  uud 
after  maw  jean  withdrew  from  her  home, 
and  in  1884  ocoupied  aoell  hi  the  eathedrat  at 
Marienwerder,  in  Prusftia.  Miracles  were 
wrought  at  her  grave,  but  an  investigation  in- 
atitutod  with  reference  to  bf-r  eanoniznlion  j 
brought  ti>  llicht  the  fact  that  she  was  nrru.s- 
tomcd  to  SDi'iik  rcproachfull  v  of  tlic  onirr  of 
Teutonic  Knights,  and  she  failed  of  the  honor. 

F.  a.  F. 

Dort,  Synod  o£i  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant council  ever  lield  DV  the  llcfornicd. 
It  w  IS  (•.illi'il  together  by  the  Stiitcs-Goncrr.!  j 
of  H-)ltaiiii  to  settle  rellgiouH  i.s.<*ues.  In  one  i 
8t;nf*e  it  was  a  national  a.s.>iembly,  in  another  it  I 
was  (ecumenical,  for  all  tho  Reformed  | 
churclies  of  Europe  (s«i%-e  Anhalt)  were  invitc<l 
to  send  delegateB,  and  all  did  so,  only  the  four 
•eleotad  by  we  French  were  forbidden  tn-  the 
klnf  to  attend.  James  L  sent  Carieton,  bishop 
of  Llandaff ;  Dafenant,  afterward  bUhop  of 
Salisbury  :  Samuel  Ward,  profeasor  at  Cam- 
briiliie  ;  .Joseph  Hall,  afterward  biaiiop  of 
Exeter  an  l  .Vorwich,  and  Wnlti  r  lialcanquall, 
cli:ip!:iia  to  the  king.  Tvvcntv-llireo  delegates 
canv;  from  Ocrinany,  the  Palatinate,  and 
Bivilxerland.  Among  tlic  Dutch  delegates 
were  SI  minister.-*. professors,  nnd  20  elders, 
together  with  18  commiHsioner.^  appointed  by 
the  Statei-Oeneral.  All  of  llu«e  were  Calvin- 
ists.  the  8  Arminian  delegates  from  Utrecht 
being  denied  scsats.  The  synod  convened  at 
Dorti  Nor.  18.  14118,  and  John  Bogennann 
was  made  PresideDt.  The  Armfolans  were 
from  tho  first  treated  as  an  accused  party,  and 
at  the  4th  sitting  their  leaders  were  sunimoneJ 
to  appear  and  defend  themselves.  This  they  \ 
did  at  tin:  2J  1  session,  and  Kpiseopius  spoke  I 
with  much  eloipieiu-e  and  boldness.  Then 
followed  a  protracted  disc<i.ssion,  the  Armin- 
latis  l>cing  excluded,  which  did  not  closf;  till 
the  57th  session  (Jan.  14,  1B19).  when  the  body 
bogan  to  frams  its  dcri.sinn  on  the  disputed 
points,  which  was  concluded  at  the  136th  ses- 
alon  and  publicly  annonnoed  at  the  144th  (the 
last  but  one).  Mar  8.  The  synod  unanimously, 
save  Hesse  and  England,  voted  that  the  Ar-  | 
minians  should  be  excluded  by  the  synods  nnd 
cla<s(>s  from  their  ecrlesia-slical  places,  which 
was  enforced  by  the  civil  niithorities  and  | 
cniis  -d  a  great  (leal  of  suffering.  This  pain-  ' 
fill  result  is  som'-what  extenuated  by  the  fact  j 
that  political  issues  were  involved.  At  the 
head  of  ttia  Aralnians  were  John  of  Barnc- 
Tdd  and  the  great  scholar  Orotiua.  while  the 
attidthtrtder.  prince  Alaurice,  headed  the  Cal- 
vlaista.  The  i  former  concluded  a  12  years' 
tmce  with  Spain,  which  wa^  regarded  as  dis- 
loyal by  the  a<lhercnt.s  of  Maurice,  and  hence 
they  and  their  pjirty  were  pursued  and  driven 
out  not  otdy  as  heretics  but  as  unpatriotic. 
For  doctrinal  statementA  see  CALVuiUM,  for  ' 


history,  cf.  Sdiaff,  Omit  ChrinUiulom.  i., 
508  wiq.  T.  W.  C. 

DoHrith-»>ua,  a  Samaritan  false  Christ,  and 

founder  of  a  sect.  He  wius  a  Samarit.in,  and 
appt^ared  aix)ut  the  time  of  the  true  Messiah. 
Ilis  doctrines  seem  to  have  ditTt  reil  litiU  .  if  at 
all,  from  those  of  the  Samaritans  in  gi  luiral, 
and  he  gathered  about  him  a  few  fulluwers. 
They  still  maintainetl  an  exi.stence  in  the  6tU 
century.  He  is  often  confoundeil  with  an- 
other I^ositheus,  teacher  of  Sadok,  the  founder 
of  the  Saddncees.  (See  Oiesekr,  C/i  u  rch  Hi*, 
tort/.)  F.  II.  F. 

Dosaal,  from  the  Latin  dorsum,  "  the  back," 
is  the  name  of  the  back  of  (he  chasuble,  or  the 
hood  of  the  cope,  or  the  embroidered  hanging 
behind  the  altar. 

Dooai,  or  Donay,  a  town  of  Korthem 
France,  20  m.  s.  of  Lille.  Here  Cardinal 
Allen,  in  1568,  established  a  colleLre  for  the 
education  of  English  Human  Catholic  priests, 
now  tmnsf erred  to  Ushaw.  8  m.  w.  of  Dur- 
ham, Eng.  Here  also  appeared,  in  1609,  tho 
Old  Testament  part  of  the ItiMfaDs  and  Donay 
version  of  the  Script  una,  completing  tlw 
Bible.    Sec  Bim.n,  p.  105. 

Dove,  a  bird  clean  by  the  Mosaic  law.  of> 
fered  in  aacriflcc  by  tho  poor  (Lev.  xii.  0-8, 
Jjuke  IL  94) ;  a  symbol  of  simplicity  and  ln> 
nocence  (JEbm,  vli.  11.  MatU  x.  16) ;  the  har- 
binger of  (3od*s  retaming  hivor  after  the  Hood 
(Gen.  viii.  11)  :  ami  the  cbo«<eQ  emblem  of  the 
Holy  .Spirit  (Luke  iii.  22).  T.  W.  C. 

Dow,  Lorenso,  b.  at  Coventrv,  Conn.,  Oct. 
16.  1777  ;  d.  at  Georgetown,  t).  C,  Feb.  8, 
im.  He  waa  "called  to  preach"  1798.  and 
was  for  a  time  a  member  of  a  Methodist  con> 
fcrence  (1799).  bat  for  the  rest  of  his  Hfe  was 
independent  of  ecclesiastical  bonds.  His  dfr* 
quence,  joined  to  an  eccentricity  which 
araounte<f  to  insanity,  attracted  great  crowds 
to  him  in  .\merica  and  in  ireland,  where  he 
alsi)  im  aehc'l  on  two  visits,  but  he  was  fre- 
quently instdied  ami  maltreated.  He  earnestly 
oppowfl  what  lie  er>nsideretl  Jesuilii  al  seliem- 
ing.  (See  his  Life  and  Writingn,  2<cw  York, 
1854.) 

Sowling,  John,  D.D.  (TranslfTanbt  Uni- 
versity, 1846),  Baptist ;  b.  at  Pavensev,  Sus- 
sex, Eng..  May  12,  1H07  ;  d.  at  Middletown. 
N.  Y.,  .Tulv  4,'l878.  He  was  pastor  at  Cuts- 
kill,  N.  Y..  Isaj-JM  ;  Newtwrt.  K.  I.,  1h;14- 
86  ;  New  York,  1H36-88  ;  Providence,  1H3H- 
44  ;  New  York,  lH44-r)2  ;  Philmlelpliia,  ltf)2- 
66  :  New  York.  lH.'»6-68  ;  Newark,  N.  J.,and 
again  New  York.  He  is  Im'sI  known  byhla 
Huitnry  i>f  ]},,mituis})) .  N<'W  York,  184.'5. 

I>oxology  (/(rr;/.*//*.'/),  an  iittenmee  i  i  honor 
of  God,  such  as  the  soug  of  tin  atiL;els  (l.nke 
ii.  14).  the  close  of  the  Lord's  rruyer,  or  tho 
Trisagion,  Holy,  holy,  etc.  (Inii.  vi."  3).  or  tho 
exelntrmtions  Paul  uses  ut  the  end  of  Romans 
or  in  the  middle  of  an  argument  (Itoni.  ix.  5, 
£ph.  ilL  ».  21. 1  Tim.  i.  17).  What  is  called 
the  Greater  I>oxology  is  simply  an  cspapdon 
of  the  angelic  hymn,  and  b«>gins  Ohria  in 
eTft  isi*  jiitK  It  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  Is 
first  tm  t  will)  in  Book  Vli,  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions.  The  Letver  Doxology, ' '  Oiory 
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hi!  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 

Hilly  Gfiost,  us  it  wa-;, "  etc. .  is  of  obscurer 
oriiriii,  but  owe-s  its  prcHtni  finm  to  th<^  cou- 
trovcrsy  Hirainst  tlu-  Ariun.-.,  Hoili  Mn-  adiiii- 
rably  aduptttl  to  public  worship,  aud  the  use 
of  thcin  U  constantly  ioonaaing  amoDC  Chris- 
tians of  every  name.  T.  W.  €. 

D'Oyly,  0«oi^«,  D.D.  fCamhrid?<'.  IH— ), 
Church  of  Eiiglund  ;  h.  ul  BiixtLil.  Sus-r\, 
Oct.  31,  1778  ;  HlucatKl  at  Cutiibriilgc,  when' 
ho  •listinguislu'*!  l»iins«  lf  ;  Ixraint-  rector  of 
Lambeth,  Surrey,  and  Sundridgo,  Kent,  1820  ; 
d.  at  Lambeth  (LondOQ).  Jan.  8, 1846.  He  is 
known  for  bis  pert  in  D'Oyly  and  Mant't 
BUtle,  an  annotated  e<lition  of  the  Scriptures 
printed  for  tlie  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tisa  Knowledge,  London.  1814.  M  ed  ,  1818. 
(See  liis  80I1  '.s  mODoir  in  hk  ed.  of  hk  Smwiu, 
1847.  3  vols.) 

Sm  Ifomv. 


Draaeke  (drS  sck-a),  Johannea  Heinrich 
Bemhard,  GtTinnn  theologian  ;  b.  at  liruus- 
wick,  Jan.  18.  1774  ;  d.  at  Polldttni,  I>ec.  8, 
181  £).  From  1832  to  1843  he  was  evangelical 
Ushop  at  Maj^^dc-btirg.  He  was  a  famoux 
IMtriot  aoid  pulpit  ontor,  and  publiihed  many 


Dragonnadea,  the  designation  for  the  forced 
conversion  of  l<rench  Froteatants.  capcciallf 
in  the  tiouth  of  France,  lUMtartakien  Loals 
2UV.  by  droffom*,  who  were  quartered  upon 
their  honeeii  and  committed  many  outrages. 
The  attempt  was  a  faihin-. 

Dream,  a  methml  of  divine  revehUion,  as  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12),  Joseph  (Qeo.  ZUvU. 
6-10).  the  Magi<Malt.  ii.  12).  Dreamsaiedis- 
tinguished  from  TMona  Moel  ii.  28),  in  that 
the  fbnnar  oocurred  dunns  deepb  the  latter 
when  one  was  awake,  ood  forbade  fake 
dream.s  (Deut.  xiii.  1-5),  and  if  a  Jew  lhuui;ht 
he  hail  a  .^ipnificant  dream  he  was  to  t  ousiilt 
the  Lonl's  pr<ij)ln  ts  or  the  hi;^h-priest  in  hla 
cphod.  Drram  and  vision  are  now  both  su- 
perscdi-d  l»y  tlic  Bilile,  our  uuerrinj^  guide 
lhrous;h  earth  to  heavtu.  It  is  a  dau^erouM 
delusion  to  confide  in  dreams  as  an  indication 
of  the  future,  and  toprotend  to  l>e  able  to  in- 
terpret them  is  both  fMlish  and  impious. 

T.  W.  V. 

Drslinoourt  (drft-lin-cour),  Oharlea,  lie- 
fnrmcd  Church  of  France  ;  h.  at  JSedan,  July 
10,  ITtSi't :  Ntudied  tltere  and  at  Saumur  ;  wu 
pastoral  Charenlon,  near  Paris,  from  1690 till 
hia  death.  Not.  8,  1668.  His  fame  resU  on 
his  ChrUmtuCa  JD^aum  Agai^  tkt  Fbar  t(f 
Death  rCbarenton,  1651.  4l8t  ed..  Niroea. 
1819,  Eng.  tram..  London.  1673.  27th  cd., 
Liverjxjol,  l^OO).  to  which  Defoe,  in  170.">. 
prefaced  his  liction  of  Mrs.  Veal,  who  came 
from  the  dead  to  noomnend  Dndlnoourt'e 
book.(l) 

Biesii  See  CuyrRnto. 

Driver,  Samuel  Rollea,  D.  D.  (by  decree  of 
Convocation,  1888).  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Southampton,  Oct.  2,  1S46;  graduated 
B.A.  at  Oxford.  1809 ;  aooceeded  Iir.  Pus^jr 
as  regiua  proCeMor  of  Hdirew  and  canon  «r 
Gbriak  Ghuidi,  Oxford,  1889.  Ha  was  a 


memhor  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Com- 
panv.  He  is  tl>e  author  of  A  Tr<ati*e  on  tht 
IW'f'ftfrr  Ti  HM^  in  Ifebreu,  Oxford,  1874,  2d 
cd..  i>^!  ;  h.ii'ifi,  London  and  New  York, 

1888,  and  other  works. 

Droate  (drOs-t^)  zu  Viaoherlng,  Elamena 
Augaat,  Baron  von,  Roman  (':itho1i>  :  b.  at 
'  Vorhelm,  near  MUnster.  Jan.  21.  17TH  ;  d.  at 
Miiiisler.  Oct.  19,  iHJ.j,  He  Iwcanu-  vicar- 
general  at  MtinHter,  1>H)7  ;  a^^sistant  bi.shop. 
1827 ;  archblnhop  of  Colofinc,  185J6,  and  the 
next  year  waa  impriaooGd  for  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  (he  Pru.s.sian  Govern- 
ment. In  1841  lie  was  nksased,  but  did  not 
again  govern  the  dioceae. 

Druids.  This  u.unc  is  given  by  Julius  C«- 
sar,  to  whom  wc  are  indebted  for  nearly  all 
the  reliable  information  we  have  about  them, 
to  (ho  religious  leaders  of  the  ancient  Unuls 
and  Britons.  Thev  were  also  the  guardian* 
and  expounders  of  tbe  laws.  TImj  had  tlie 
power  of  Inflicting  penaltios  upon  tnoBewbo 
rcfust-fl  to  submit  to  their  decisions,  of  which 
excommunication  was  the  chief.  Tiiey  were 
not  an  lienxlitarv  ciitss.  They  had  a  long 
!  course  of  training  tlirouph  wliich  tin  y  <-irried 
their  pupils,  which  wn.s  coriimuiiicatiMl  orally. 
They  made  some  use  of  the  (Jreek  aifihabet. 
Their  president  was  eleclwl  for  life,  and  had 
supreme  authority  among  them.  They  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  studiied 
astratogy,  the  aciences,  and  natural  tlieologj. 
Britain  was  tlieir  headquarters,  but  they  an- 
noally  held  a  meeting  in  Gaul,  near  the  pres- 
ent Dreux.  In  some  cases  the  Gallic  Druida 
offcri  il  hiininn  sucrifiixs,  tbe  \  i(  tims  In-ing 
criminals.  Ca-sar  idrntiries  their  chief  deity 
with  the  Mercury  of  the  Romans.  Other 
clas.Mcal  writers  add  little  to  this  account. 
The  elder  Pliny  sixaks  of  their  love  for  the 
oak  and  the  mi.stletoe,  but  he  olbo  tells  a  fable 
about  the  snake's  egtr.  In  modem  times 
Hpeculation  and  theoretic  history  have  busked 
themselTCM  a  great  deal  nliout  the  subject  with 
no  results.  John  Toland  biimn  tUs  line  of 
study  (A  GfOeetien  tf  Sefterot  Pteeet  »f  Mr. 
John  Tolnnd,  etc.,  London,  1726),  and  later 
Revnaud  in  France  (see  his  L' h^/nit  de  la 
(iniih ,  Paris,  lH6(i)  has  maintained  that  they 
had  as  lii'rh  concejifions  of  the  nature  of  (»od 
as  the  Jews  tlicmsrivrv.  StMtichenL'e,  on  .Salis- 
bury Plain,  England,  ba.s  Ix-en  called  the 
Dnildlcjd  Cathedral.  This  is  mere  specula- 
tion. (See  also  Henri  Martin,  Hutoire  d$ 
JPhmee,  Paris.)  F.  H.  P. 

Drummond,  Henry,  Free  Church  of  Siot- 
land,  laynniu  ;  b.  at  Stirling,  Scotland,  In  the 
year  18.')2  ;  studied  at  Edinburgh  ;  bec-ame  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  and  snence  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Gla.sgow.  1879.  He  is  the 
author  of  A'aturiU  Law  in  the  i^ritml  Worlds 
London  and  New  York,  1891,  88d  ed.,  1688 ; 

Trfjpiral  Afnrrt,  18H8. 

Druaes,  the  name  of  a  peojdeof  peculiar 
religion,  occupying  the  rnogae  of  Lebanon, 
oerUin  settlements  m  the  Hanran,  nnd  having 
scattered  members  clsewlicre.  They  wete 
longlndependcntof  tbe  Turks.  The  Western 
Drasea  ham  abont  liO  riibges,  and  ahare 
with  Christians  nearly  880  more.  Tlieir  wlkol* 
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number  is  calculated  at  from  60,000  to  6', Oh) 
men.  There  may  be  10,000  more  ia  the 
Huuran. 

The  Druses  properly  date  from  1019  a.d., 
when  Hakim  became  Futimite  caliph.  He 
WW  prolMbly  iuMiie,  mmI  deemed  himself  to 
be  t1»  foeniMitlofi  of  Qod.  Id  lOM  his  pecul- 
iar claims  were  made  known  in  Cairo  by  a 
certain  missionary,  I>ara«i,  who  was  in  ctm- 
scqncncn  driscn  out  df  tlic  city.  Tlip  follow- 
ln<r  year  H.im/.c,  a  fclt-iiiakc  r.  rame  forward 
as  tliu  promoter  of  (lie  niiivi>m.'iil,  ami  was 
more  sumjssful.  Tiiree  years  latiT  tiin  ex- 
cesses of  the  caliph  h^l  to  a  ronHpirary  as^Jiinst 
him,  and  his  sister  had  him  assikssinaicd. 
Hamze  gave  out  that  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  world  and  would  come  again.  The 
Dmeee  are  atitt  living  In  tlie  hope  of  thfe  re- 
turn. 

The  creed  of  the  Druses,  or  Unitarians,  as 
tin  y  call  thems4!lv(  -,  i-i  Iir>.t  tliat  lliert:  is  i)ut  ■ 
oiii'  Gml,  incouiprelu  a>il)lL;  by  niaii.  lie  ha.i  ' 
nppoarwl  in  10  .succes-iive  iucarnalion'~,  tin-  ! 
lii-it  of  whi(;h  was  in  liiikim.  No  furllu  r  in- 
(•;irii:ilion  is  to  take;  place.  Tlit;  tlr>.t  criMlurc 
or  emanation  of  0.^il  is  the  Universal  Intelli- 
gence, which  is  Hamze.  Ho  is  the  Orst  medi- 
ator Iwtweea  nan  and  Qod.  Under  him  are 
many  mediatOW  of  various  ranks.  The  num- 
ber ot  homaa  eoate  is  fixed.  Souls  mignte 
from  one  bdng  to  another,  and  descend  if 
wicked  into  animals,  even  so  low  as  the  dogs. 
The  virtuous  rise  in  the  sralf .  ('onverts  ore 
not  admitted  to  tin.'  l)ru<<-  Cluireh,  and  so 
their  (l()ctrine,s  are  kept  as  .secret  u-s  iM)s.sible, 
tliniiili  their  lK)oks  liave  IxMm  gradually 
bn)ui;IU  to  tlw.  knowlevlge  of  the  world.  To 
protect  thi-inselves  they  are  permitted  to  pro- 
fess other  reli<;ions,  and  so  appear  as  Stoiuwn- 
medan<i.  Their  own  system  of  BKWaU^  en- 
joins truthfulness,  care  for  one  aaotiber.  and 
complete  reaigoatlon  to  the  will  of  Qod.  Ther 
deny  the  propriety  of  preyer,  but  maintain 
the  frewlom  of  the  will.  Tlieir  more  impor- 
tant iloitrim-s  are  imparted  only  to  tlie  initi- 
ate<l,  anil  llu-y  liave  their  secn-t  signs  In'  which 
they  know  one  another.  Their  ockals,  or 
initiated  leatlcrs,  maintjiin  a  loftv  standard  of 
living,  and  arc  much  rev,  reil.  riieir  worship 
is  simple,  consisting;  of  th'j  reading  of  sucretl 
writings  and  the  eating  together  of  figs  and 
raisins.  Their  hoast^s  of  worship  are  rem.tte 
frjm  the  villages  and  very  simple.  ^See 
Churchiii,  Mfunt  LAamn:  A  Ten  Yean' 
Rgfidenos  from  1848  to  18S9,  London,  1858 ; 
O.  W.  Cha-we?uud,  Th^  Drunen  of  tlie  f^ebanon, 
LoiuI  du,  ISoi  ;  Sil?eslre  de  Hacy.  Erpoti  df 
/if  million  <!'.i  7/1 /■'/.-'jr,  1828:  and  Churehiil, 
T/te  Druset  and  Afaroiutes  under  tff  T'irkUk 
Bulefnm  1840 1»  I860,  Loodoo,  mi.) 

F.  II.  F. 

Diu-sU'-la,  third  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa 

(Acts  xii.)  and  a  ■'votnuti  of  great  personal  \ 
beauty,  who  married  the  kinp  of  Emesa,  but 
forsook  him  an«l  mirried  Felix,  procurator  of 
Judtca.  and  wa.s  j>re.sent  at  the  hearing  he 
gave  Paul  at  Cicxarea  (xicts  xxiv.  2-1).  Ac- 
cording to  Joiephus  she  perished  in  the  erup- 
tiOD  of  VesaviOB  (79  a.d.).         T.  W.  C.  I 

Druthmar,  Ohriatlan,  flourisln  1  mt  the  | 
middle  of  the  9th  century ;  b.  iu  A(|uitaine, 


and  lived  tirst  as  a  m  ink  at  Corvey,  Fraooe. 
He  tlnally  went  to  Stavclo,  a  monastery  of 
the  diocese  Liege,  anil  iu  his  teaching  there 

Krcpared  a  oommentary  upon  the  QosDel  of 
laithew,  upon  which  his  tame  rests.  It  waa 
written  upon  the  prindplea  ol  gnunmatleil 
and  Idstorlcal  exeeesis,  and  seems  hlearly  to 
have  rejected  the  nortrinc  of  transubstontia* 
tiofl,  though  this  is  disputed  by  ilomanists. 

F.  H.  F. 

Dryandar.   tiee  £nzikas. 

XHudlsm.  la  tibe  theologies!  sense,  b  the  as* 

sumption  that  there  are  two  original  and  eter- 
nal iK'iug.s,  one  good,  the  other  e\il,  In-tween 
whom  ii  eoiisiiiiit  warfare  e.vi^ls.  This  Is 
found  in  its  toiupletesl  form  in  tlie  doctrint* 
of  Zoroa-ster.  I'JiiiUMiphically  the  term  de- 
notes two  contrarieties  which  cannot  be  de- 
rived one  from  the  other,  a.s  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  the  material  and  the  thinking  .substance. 
The  opposite  <tt  doalism  is  monism. 

T.  W.  C. 

I>u  Bourg  (dii-lxior),  Anne,  R<.'formcd 
Clnireh  of  France,  layman  ;  b.  at  Riom  about 
1520  ;  beeame  a  counsellor  of  parliament  in 
Parts,  l.V>7 ;  arrested,  June  10,  15S0,  for  his 
bold  deprecation  of  religions  persecution 
spolcen  before  King  Henry  II.,  ho  was  con- 
demnod  to  death  and  was  strangled  and  then 
burned,  Dec  88. 1B80. 

Du  Oange  (dil-konzh>,  Charles  du  Fresne, 

Roman  Catholic,  layman  ;  b.  at  Amiens,  Dec 
18,  1610  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Uct.  23, 1888,  where  be 
had  lived  siooe  1668.  Uis  great  and  Indfak 
petisaiile  works  are  OUmarium  ad  Seriptare$ 

inedicf  ft  injitiue  fAitinilatU  (Paris,  1678,  8 
vols.,  fol.,  n.r.  embodying  all  supplements, 

Hent^cher.s  uldilinns,  and  other  imprnve- 
ment.s  by  L.  Favr.-.  Xiort,  lSS4-,sr,  111  vols. 
4  ),  and  Olimi'iH-i u  m  lul  Sz-ri nt'iri  .<  iii'diit  t  t 

iafima  Qracitatvt,  Lyons,  16^,  2  vols. ;  new 
ed.,  Bresktt.  1880^1. 

Bee 


RussiAX  Sects. 

Du£E,  Alexander,  D.D.  fAbenleen,  183-), 
LL.L).  (University  of  New  York  City,  1H54), 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  missionary  ;  b.  at 
Auchnaliyle,  in  the  parish  of  Moulin,  Perth- 
shire, April  26,  ltM6:  d.  in  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
ia»  1878.  He  was  edacatcd  at  St.  Andrews, 
wwit  as  fhart  mtaiioaary  of  the  Church  of 
Scothind  to  India,  and  after  being  twice  ship- 
wrecked he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  May,  1830. 
He  struck  out  on  an  ori'.;inal  path  in  mission 
\\  i>rk.  for  he  o|>eiKMl  n  .scliool  in  which  in- 
struction was  given  in  English,  and  Western 
learning  imparled.  This  school  be  hojied  to 
sec  develop  mto  a  college,  then  into  a  univer- 
sity, Jo  start  many  similar  schools  and  col- 
legi's.  which  thus  would  Labor  togi 'ther  for  the 
dMlructiou  of  paganism.  The  Bible  was  the 
avowed  basis  of  ustructlon.  and  to  be  dally 
read  In  all  classes.  TMs  sdieme  he  bad  tna 
satisfaction  of  setdng  carried  out  by  missicDat 
and  in  a  mfKiitled  way  by  the  government 
The  spirit iial  n  sults  have  lHH>n  good.  Tho 
Ilindo  is  brnuL'ht  thus  into  close  contact  with 
West-rn  tli<iiiL'lit  have  in  ih  iun-  instances  ac- 
cepted Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  West- 
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ern  landi^.  Duff  mainlaJned  to  his  death  un- 
eliaken  coiitiilfticc  in  his  own  phin.  From 
1884  to  184(>  lie  wan  in  Scothind  udvtH-alin;j 
luiKsions  and  advancing  hia  schcniea.  When 
the  Frva  Chordi  waa  formed  he  joined  it. 
Thiu  lie  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  build* 
log*  and  their  apparatus:  but  he  appealed 
onoe  mora  for  moiwy  and  was  able  to  skgI 
better  bnlldlnga.  In  1844  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Calcutta  lietifte,  and  its  editor 
from  IM.')  Jo  1849.  From  1849  to  1H5«}  he  was 
ill  Scotland  and  the  United  Snucs  d^*"*!), 
where  his  sp<whc8  nwakemd  pront  entiaisi- 
asm.  In  1863  Ins  failing  lu-alth  compelled 
liim  to  leave  India  for  good.  On  hi«  way 
homo  ho  visited  mifwion  sl.uionH  in  Africa, 
the  better  to qiialify  himself  for  the  rnnvcner- 
shiD  of  the  Foreign  Mtasions  Committee  to 
Which  he  had  been  appointed.  He  nised 
£10,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  mMooary 
chrir  In  New  CMkfe.  Edinburgh,  and  filled 
ft  himself,  aUhough  nothin?  wa»  farther  from 
his  thoiiclits  than  dnini;  so  Mliili-  raising  the 
mouc}',  from  18(57  till  his  <ii  ntii.  IIh managed 
the  sending  out  of  tin-  Fk  i  (  Inirch  mission  to 
Lake  Nyassa  ;  co-opcniicd  in  establishing  the 
Gordon  Memorial  ^lission  in  Natal.  In  18.")1 
and  again  in  1873,  he  was  called  to  the  mcNler- 
ator's  chair.  Ho  tried  unsuccessfully  to  pro- 
mote union  between  the  Free,  United  Prcs- 
bvterian.  Reformed  Preahyterian,  and  English 
netbyterian  draidMBi  nit  laecesifully  t" 
form  the  Alllanee  of  the  Reftmned  Cbnrehc^ 
(q.v.).  lie  left  an  endowment  for  a  Icctiirr- 
ship  on  missions.  Amon?  his  pulilicalions 
are  :  Mi$sioM  the  Cfiiif  End  "f  thr  C.'in.^tifin 
Church,  London,  1KJ9  ;  MiiwioiKiry  A'Ulrf»»i», 
183r>-;57-3»,  London.  18.'»0.  (See"  his  life  by 
George  Smith,  London,  1879,  2  vols.,  n.c.. 
1881.  1  vol..  and  hv  Thomas  Bodth,  London 
and  New  York.  1888.) 

Duloinista.  bee  I>ol.ci2IO. 

Didia.  See  Adoratiok. 

Damoii]fai(d&-moo4an),  OharlM,  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  hurman :  b.  in  Paris, 
1800 ;  d.  there,  Dec  37.  lo60.  He  was  a 
fhmoua  lawyer,  whose  wandering  Ufo  was  a 
tronbled  one,  owing,  on  the  one  band,  to  the 
peraecutiona  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Reformed 
ministcTH.  Ilist  most  fanimis  l)ook  i.s  his  com- 
mcntar}'  on  the  edirt  of  lli  iirv  II.  ajrainst  cer- 
tain ubuwsnf  the  Roman  curia  (Latin.  Lyons, 
1352,  French,  1354.  See  bis  Opera,  f^aris, 
lOlS,  8  vela.) 

Dumoolin  (Molina>u<^),  Pierre,  D.I). 
(Cambridge,  1615),  Rcformwl  Church  of 
France  ;  b.  in  the  chateau  of  Uuhy  at  Vexin, 
near  Mantes,  on  the  Norman  bouudarv.  Oc  t. 
1(5,  l.VW  ;  d.  at  Sedan.  :March  10.  1(>^H.  "  After 
a  somewhat  adventurous  youth  he  became 
pn  ai-licr  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  ISOO,  and 
eiiterwl  upon  a  career  of  great  prominence  ami 
lioiior  as  a  vigorous  and  learned  defender  of 
hii  faith.  In  1616  he  vidted  Enghuid  by  hi- 
vitatlon  of  King  James  I.  In  1631  he  became 

Ivofessor  of  thcologr  at  Sedan.  His  best  hook 
shls  Biirklerof  the  Faith  (Charenton,  1017, 
En?,  (runs.,  I^ndon,  1630,  8  parta.  Bee  life 
by  G.  Uory,  Paris,  1888.) 


Duncan,  John,  LL.D.  (MarUchal  College, 
Abt  rtU  t  ii,  IN-tU),  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
b.  at  Gilcoinslou.  near  Al>etdeen,  1796  ;  d. 
in  EdinburKh,  8aturdav,  Feb.  26.  1870.  lie 
studied  at  Marisdial  College,  and  in  the  Seces- 
sion and  then  in  Established  Church  divinity 
halls ;  became  miadonaiy  to  the  Jews  at  Pesth, 
1840 ;  profeanr  of  Oriental  languages.  New 
Oonrge  (Free  Chnrdi),  fidinburgh,  1848.  He 
could  not  teach,  but  ho  could  pray  ami  raise 
the  fittiiliiits  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  for 
lie  lia<l  a  treniii.->  for  piety,  llis  learning;  ^mus 
griHt  and  ready.  (See  his  life  by  David 
Hrowii.  F.iliiihur^'li,  1^72,  and  hia  Uottogtda 
pcripntetira,  1870,  5lh  cd.,  1879.) 

Dunin  (du-neen),   Martin   von,  Roman 

Catholirj  ;  b.  at  "SVal,  Poland.  Nov.  11.  1774  ; 
d.  at  Posen,  Dec.  20.  1842,  where  be  hud  Ix'en 
archbislmp  since  1S;!1.  \\k  was  inipriMinetl 
(18;K»-4(>)  for  refusing  to  .sanction  mixed  mar- 
riages or  allow  his  cleri^y  to  ofliciate  at  them, 
but  hn  afterward  yirldeu  the  point  on  condi* 
tton  that  the  children  of  hucIi  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

I^oakarda,  Donken.   Sec  Baptists,  p.  88. 

Dona  Bcotu,  JTohannee,  founder  of  the 

"Scolist"  wliool  of  .sehoIasliciHm,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "Thoniisf;  b.  1260  (others, 
1274),  at  Dunstane.  Norllniinberland  (others 
in  Dtms,  S<-nlIaud.  or  ev< n  in  Ireland)  ;  d.  at 
Cologne.  K»ns.  He  enti  red  the  Franciscan 
order,  beoinie  a  popular  lecturer  in  tlie  Uni- 
versity at  Oxfonl,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
had  8(XX)  hearers,  transferred  him.self  to  Paris 
in  1901,  Whera  In  1806  be  obtained  the  degruo 
of  Doctor  upon  a  dfepotation  with  the  Do> 
minicans  upon  the  Immaculate  conception  of 
Mary,  which  was  th«Teby  brought  lorward 
as  a'  doctrine,  and  was  made  the  condition  of 
promotions  in  that  university.  His  career  in 
Cologne  was  very  brief.  As  a  theoloinan 
Scotus'  strenjjth  lay  niort;  in  the  crit  ii  ;il  « le- 
ment  than  in  the  {wsilive.  As  in  j»<yeh()liijjy 
he  emphasised  the  fn'edom  of  the  will,  bo  In 
the  doctrine  of  God  he  emphasized  the  ele- 
ment of  free<lora  more  than  that  of  necesslly. 
The  will  of  Qod  is  unoondilioncd.  and  from 
bis  free  cauaalitf  the  world  proceeds.  Still, 
the  creation  and  the  Immortality  of  the  soul 
are  not  truths  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
reason.  This  can  only  defend  them  with 
prolwble  arguments  ;  the  proof  for  them  is  to 
tx-  ()htaine<i  frofu  revelation  alone.  Yet  he 
does  not  a.'^sutne  that  there  is  an  irreconc  liable 
conflict  bt;tween  faith  and  re  ason.  In  phil- 
osophy he  was  less  under  the  influence  of 
Aristotle  than  many  scholastics,  and  we  find 
traces  of  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  ideas  in 
his  works.  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
li«hedinl688.  (SucKnri  Wenier.^toraeftW 
dM  Seohu,  Ylenna.  1877,  and  /.  D.  A,  1881.) 

F.  U.  F. 

Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  b. 
near  Glastonbury,  Eng.,  925  ;  d.  ^Mav  18, 
988.  OancmlxedasaBaintthisdaf  iaAIay  19. 
He  began  hia  pnbUe  career  at  an  early  age, 
being  made  abbot  of  QIastonbury,  according 
to  the  renort,  in  94.1.  Here  he  Introduced  I  he 
rule  of  13onedlct.  I  It'  ac  tjuired  great  intlu- 
encti  in  public  matters,  uud  though  once  ban- 
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bletl,  ndvauceU  succeMlvely  to  tho  seta 
of  Brmifoni,  W'onesttr,  London  (958).  and 
Canterbury  He  wu  •ctivo  in  church 

reform<i,  partieukrtr  in  Nforming  the  mon- 
asteries, F.  II  p 

Dupaaloup  (dU-pon-loo).  TiVx  Antoine 
Philibert,  Jioman  Catholic  ;  h.  at  St.  Ft  lix. 
Savoy,  J;iii.  3.  1808  ;  d.  at  the  Castle  Lacoml)c. 
near  Gr^'noble,  Oct.  11,  lsT8.  He  studi«;d  at 
Paris  ;  b-came  priest,  1825  ;  vicar-eeoeral  of 
Paris,  1838 ;  professor  of  the  Borbonne ; 
bishop  of  Orleans,  1849.  He  was  vlgorouslj 
opposed  to  the  mpal  infallibility  donna,  but 
accepted  it  (See  hia  Ufo  br  F.  ' 
Eag.  traoe.,  Loadon,  186B,  9  vob.) 

Du  Perron  (dil  pa  roii),  Jaoqai^  •^■•j 
Roman  Calliolic  ;  b.  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  of 
Huguenot  parents.  1559  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Sept.  6, 
1610.  He  entered  the  Roman  Church,  1578. 
and  devoted  himself  to  converting  Protertuita. 
Uk  moat  motaUe  convert  being  King  Henry 
IV.,  IM.  He  waa  appointed  bUhop  of 
Xffreaax.  1595  ;  cardinal,  im  :  art^hbishop 
of  Sens  and  grand  almoner  of  France,  1606. 
CSee  his  life  by  Feret.  Paris, 

Dapin  (da-pen).  Looia  BlUaa,  Jameiiiit ; 

b.  at  Paris,  June  17. 1657 ;  d.  there.  June  6. 
Ittft.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  ;  became 
prodBMor  of  phUoflopbv'  in  the  Colleee  of 
France  there.  ICtSU,  but  f  ir  i  inhnu  iiig  .Tan.sen- 
ism  was  remi)mi  and  b  mishcl  to  ChHteller- 
ault,  170;j,  ami  .lithouirh  rri  ullcd  ih,t  ri'sfored 
to  his  eliair.  He  took  prominent  part  in  the 
attempted  union  between  the  Anglican  and 
Gallicau  churches,  and  between  the  Greek. 
Md  Romao.  His  great  work  waa  A  Nete 
JTutortt  of  Eedenattieal  WrU$n{w\^  Vtench, 

Pari*.  16a*-1714. 47  voh.,  9d  ed..  1690-1715, 
19  vols.,  Eng.  trans..  London.  1698-1707.  17 
vols,  in  7,  Svl  cd.,  Dublin.  1723-34,  8  v<d*.). 

Du  PlaMla^omaj.  See  Mobitat,  Phi- 

UPFKDB. 

Dnrand  of  St.  Poar^ain,  pliilosoplu  r  and 
theologian  of  tlic  14th  eenturv  ;  b.  near  the 
end  of  tho  18th  century  at  St.  Poun^ain,  in 
Auvcrgne.  France  ;  d.  'at  Mvaux,  Sept.  10. 
V&U.  He  entenni  the  Dominican  onler  at  an 
oarlr  ago  at  Clermont,  went  subaeouently  to 
Paris,  and  taught  theology  in  tlte  Untversity 
tfaera  about  1313.  |n  1818  he  was  made 
Mahop  of  Annecv,  and  la  1828  bishop  of 
Xmox.  In  1881  he  waa  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  Ptope  John  XXII.  on  the  bealitlc  vis- 
ioo. 

Hw  principal  writing  i.s  his  commentary 
upon  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard.  Dur- 
and  here  exhibits  himself  as  a  man  of  inde- 
pendi  iue.  who  n>lieH  upon  tho  utterances  of 
the  r.  .Lsoii.  Ho  was  at  first  a  Thomist,  but 
in  his  thcnry  of  knowledge  begins  with  tho 
din:trine  of  AlU'rt  the  Great  (q.v.),  that  the 
unleersnU  are  before,  in,  and  ttfUr  the  thing. 
Go  1  «!C8  tho  uaiveiflal  and  the  particular  fn 
one  mental  intaidoii.  Man  aeea  onlv  the  in- 
dividual,  and  arrivea  at  the  genomi  hy  his 
leaaoD.  Hence  he  has  no  i  prion  knowledge. 
Durand  also  sr-parates  .sharply  Iwtween  the 
realms  of  knowledge  and  of  faith.  They  are 
'""^"""fimlila  nafitftttdea.  .lUtd  iwta 


■olelv  upon  authority  of  the  Scripturce,  and 
the  Ronutn  Church  is  the  only  authorizeid  ia- 
terprcter  of  these.  Theology  is  therefure  not  . 
a  science,  becaaae  nothing  In  It  fa  In  Itself 

certain.  Even  its  eabordinate  principles, 
sinct!  they  go  back  to  the  first  principles  which 
arc  founded  upon  authority,  arc  not  scicntitic. 
It  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to  ilo  with  knowing, 
but  only  with  acting.  Wc  are  not  concerned 
wilh  God  as  lie  is  in  himself,  but  only 
with  sutli  knowlcdire  as  shall  enable  us 
to  act  rightly.  Thus  the  Titomist  system 
is  completely  reversed.  As  tO  ^  sacrament, 
Durand  taught  that  there  was  no  true  tian- 
substanttatlon.  (See  J.  Lannojr,  8^UAu»  nt. 
tionum,  autbfua  Durandi  eau*a,  etc.,  0pp.  L 

(wrfttCB  In  1886] ;  Herzog,  Reatenewlopaedie, 
ii..  778.)  F.  It.  F. 

Dorbin,  John  Price,  D.  D.  (  ).  LL.D. 

(  ),  Methodist:  b.  inBooilmiCoantr. 

Ky..  In  1800 ;  d.  in  New  York  aty,  Oct.  17, 
1876.  He  eniend  the  M.  B.  midatry  tn  1819 ; 

graduated  at  Cincinnati  College,  iHeo  ;  be- 
came profeaaor  of  languages,  Auirusta  Col- 
lege. Ky.  ;  was  president  of  Dickiiisou  ('ol 
lege.  Cariisle,  Pa..  1834-45  ;  secretary  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  1850-72.  He  was  dis- 
tinfjuished  for  eloquence  and  executive  abilitr. 
He  did  nuuh  for  the  increase  of  interest  In 
and  expenditure  for  foreign  missions  by  his 
denomination.  His  oWrturiorM on  his  iravela 
in  Europe  (New  YorlL.  1844,  3  vola.),  and  in 
Einrpt,  Palestine.  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor 
( 1848. 2  vote.)  wwe  very  popular.  (See  Ufb  Iw 
J.  A.  Roche.  New  York.  lfe9.)  ^ 

Durham,  The  See  o^  a  ( ity  of  England, 
14  m.  R.  of  Newcastle,  was  founded  in  985  by 
Bishop  Ealdhun.  who  fled  thither  from  Ohee- 
ter  le-Sticet  before  the  Danes.  William  the 
Conqueror  made  tile  prelate  of  Durham  a 
prince-bishop,  and  the  seo  soon  becjime  one 
of  tho  richest  in  England.  The  cathedral, 
containing  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  of 
Bedn.  was  built  1098-1480.  Under  Henry 
Vlll.  the  see  lost  mnoiiof  ita  power  and  atlU 
more  of  its  wealth. 

Dorie,  or  I>ar7,  John,  Protestant  ;  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  1596 ;  d.  at  Cassel.  Germany 
Sept.  2tJ.  Ift8<).  He  was  educated  at  Sedan. 
France,  and  Leyilen  ;  livnl  must  of  his  life 
on  the  Continent,  wliere  he  travelled  a  great 
dwil.  and  in  every  place  ho  was— in  tho  courts 
of  kings  and  other  rulers,  in  church  assemblies 
and  congregations,  in  private  and  public— h» 
ceased  not  to  press  the  cause  of  church  union. 
Ho  was  chaplain  to  Charies  I.  and  to 
prioccfls  of  Orange ;  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  and  in  other 
otHoes.  But  his  numerous  publications,  his 
correspondence,  hw  eonoquics.  and  hi.s  jour- 
neyings,  all  had  ccclf-siastical  union  for  their 
objrct.  He  .stroye  first  to  unite  Lutheran  and 
Heformod  churches  ;  then  in  his  own  country 
the  I'rasbyteriaus  and  (\)ngregntionali.sts.  At 
times  he  wasgrcat  1  v  encf)urage<i,  as  his  schemea 
met  the  favor  of  distinguished  peraona,  Imt  te 
ac( omptished  notliing  visible  with  ^1  Ida 
efforts.    (Sec  Dirt.  Xat.  Biog.  s.v.) 

Dntoh Reformed CQknrok.  SeeRBronmn 
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Duties,  Ooofliot  of,  a  misnomer  which  hm 
occupied  a  large  place  in  books  of  casuistry, 
but  really  has  no  existence,  for  duties  cannot 
dash.  The  conflict  leCCmd  to  occurs  only  in 
the  mind  of  oneatalon  to  d^etmloewbat 
his  duty  in  a  given  case  h.         T.  W.  0. 


Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D.  (Cliiaigo  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  III.,  1HG9),  LL.D.  (llarvard, 
IwO.CongrcKfttionalijit;  b.  at  >iorwich,Cona., 
Nor.  16,  1828 ;  graduated  ai  Yale  CoUege. 
184» ;  studied  at  the  Tale  Dlrlotty  SdEiool, 
and  became  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
it.  la'ig  :  president  of  Yale  College,  1886.  He 
•KHu  n  member  of  the  New  TBStamentReTislon 
Company. 

Sykaa,  Jamea  Oswald,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1878),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  nt  Port  Ghissrow,  near 
Greenock,  Scotland,  Aug.  1  i,  Ib:^) ;  gradu- 
ntcd  M  A.  at  E<Iinburj.'h  rniversity.  is'A  ; 
^tuilird  thi'ology  at  New  College,  Etlinburph, 
isr^l-.-iH,  mill  at  IIi'i(lfU)erg  and  Erlangi'n, 
;  lici-aine  pustur  Kast  Kilbrid*',  Counly 
Lunark,  S«otland,  ]x.")9  ;  c  o-iwustor  of  Fnc  St. 
Georgi'  >,  Edinburgh,  1861  ;  in  Australia  for 
hnlth'K  sixki;  1864-G7  ;  pastor  of  Regent's 
Square  Presbvterian  Church,  London,  1800  ; 

Eriuclpal  of  English  Presbvterian  Tlieological 
College.  London,  1880.  He  is  the  author  of 
/Ve>m  Jeru9alem  to  AnUoek,  London.  1875,  2d 
td.,  im  ;  Abraham,  1877,  8d  ed.,  JH78  ;  TV 
Sfinilfmto  of  the  King,  an  Krparitioii  of  the 
S  :  „„h:  on  the  Mi'tint,  18H1  (;i  li.c  i)f  '.\  earlier 
viilaiiits);  'I'lie  Law  vf  the  Ten  Worda,  iyy4 ; 
Th,  Goxftel  Aaeardiiigto  And,  1888,  and  other 

TOiUUlCS. 

E. 

BadU,  JobB,  D.D.  (St.  Andrewa,  18S0), 
LL.D.  (Glasgow,  18M),  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Alva.  Stirlingshire, 
Mov  0,  1810;  d.  in  Gla.Htrow.  .Salurday,  June 
8,  1876.  He  y\tis  educated  at.  the  irniveniity 
of  01a.>igow.  and  in  divinity  at  the  Hall  of  tin 
Hecx-ssion  Church,  in  the  same  city  ;  wan 
licensed,  March  24,  IKiTt  ;  called,  June  24, 
and  ordained,  Sept.  24,  pastor  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Stieet,  United  bk-cession,  Church,  Gla.s- 

Biw— a  remarkably  short  probalionersliip. 
e  remained  in  this  position  till  1888,  when, 
with  a  portloD  of  the  eongi^gBitloii  M  mem* 
bers),  he  began  the  Lansdowne  church.  In  the 
&amc  city,  and  ministered  to  it  till  bis  death. 
In  184.^  he  becjuiie  professor  of  biblical  lilera 
tun-  in  the  rtiite<l  Secession  Divinity  Hall, 
E  linbiinrb.  He  thus  did  dotiblo  duty,  and  in  | 
two  j>Iaee>,  but  liis  profesMirial  work  extended 
over  dtily  two  months  of  tlie  year.  He  \\as  a 
mi  iiitK'rof  tl»c  New  Testiiim  nt  Uevisinn  (  oin- 
pany.  He  was  a  born  expositor  of  Scripture, 
andr  published  commentaries  on  the  Greek 
text  of  £pheBlsns  (London,  1854).  Coioesiana 
(1856,  2d  ed..  1884),  Pbilinpions  (1857,  2d  ed., 
1884),  Galatians  (1869).  First  Theasalonlans 
(1877).  He  ctlitetl  (and  cond(!nse<l)  Cruden's 
ConeonlfiHce,  1839 ;  -I  BiMieal  CychjHtdia, 
l!M».  I'.-th  ed.,  1888;  aatmfiid  Bthle :  an 
A:'^|'■|>'^^^ll  Concimhince  to  Hoh/  S,-iij)(iiir, 
IboU,  tith  ed.  ;  EecUnaUieal  Ctieiopadia.  1862,  i 
6th  ed..  and  wrote       tfJchn  kitt»,  Edin- ' 


burgh.  1857 ;  Tke  Enffiith  BibU :  an  Kttrmal 
and  Critical  Hittory  of,  London,  1876,  2  vols, 
(a  valuable  book).  (See  hie  life  by  Jamea 
Brown,  London,  1878.) 

Eadmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  d.  1 124{?) ; 
author  of  the  contemporurj'  life  of  Ansclm 
(<i.v.),  publislKHl  first  at  Antwerp.  15.51  ;  and 
of  the  excellent  Ilinton'a  yororuin.  a  hisloiy 
of  England  from  the  Conque.''t  till  1122  (liest 
ed.  of  oolh  by  Rule  in  the  KoUa  series,  Lon- 
don. 1884),  and  other  pieces. 

Badmnnd, St,  b.  at  Abingdon,  61  m.  w.n.w-. 
of  Loudon,  Nov.  20,  llTl^Vj,  of  llelnald  and 
Mabel  Uidi ;  d.  at  Soisy,  Eastern  France, 
Not.  16,  1240.  He  waa  educated  at  OxfonI 
and  Paris  (1185-80);  taught  In  both  places 
first  secular,  then  sacred  learning ;  nceacbed 
the  crusade  over  a  great  part  of  England, 
1227,  and  won  such  fame  that  in  12'!  t  lie  waa 
eleeied  arehliishop  of  Canterhurv.  Ileliaila 
!^;nriiiy  time  of  it,  opposed  by  king,  monks, 
and  the  pojx' — idl  lK-(^ause  he  took  the  side  of 
the  peniile.  .\ t  lii>-t.  in  de-p.iir,  he  resigned  in 
the  summer  of  1340  and  entereil  the  Cistercian 
monastery  at  Fontignv,  in  Ch.umpagne, 
France,  6ut  ytnf  soon  alter  removed  to  thai 
at  Soby.  not  far  off,  where  he  died.  He  waa 
aaaaoelleof  an  extreme  typ*.  but  generous, 
kind-hearted,  humble,  and  pure,  and  justly 
entitled  to  .sainthoo<l.  He  w>v>  catiouiziKl  after 
careful  examination,  1247.  (See  Butler,  Lit)e$ 
»f  SiintM,  under  NoT.  90;  Hook's  Ank- 
bi$hoi)»,  vol.  iii.) 

Bast,  Praying  towavd,  a  custom  of  the 

early  church,  as  appears fram Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  Augustine.  It  made 
some  charge  Christians  with  being  .lun-wor- 
shipiKrs,  but  the  reft.s(ui  wa.s  ihul  the  rising 
sun  was  a  ty|K-  of  the  new  life.  The  .lews  in 
e.xile  turned*  toward  Jerusalem  in  prayer  (Dan. 
vi.  10),  the  Moalema  toward  Mecca,  their  hohr 
city.  T.  W.  C. 

Easter,  the  elmrth  festival  celebrated  in 
ini  iiiory  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  by 
tlie  Ort-ck,  Roman  Catholic,  Episcojial,  and 
Lutheran  cliurc-hes,  and  now  also  by  many  of 
the  non-lituririeal  churches,  whicli'otlierwise 
do  not  regard  the  church-year.  TIm  English 
Eatter  and  Uio  German  (Mem  an  derived 
from  the  Saxon  Eastra  or  Eottra,  the  j 


ofaning;  while  in  tlie  Romanic  languHKea,tlM 
Italian  Ptunjiin,  the  French  PHque*.  and  In  the 
Scandinavian,  the  Hani?;!)  Pmixl., .  the  name 
has  con) e  directly  thrr»u>;h  the  Latin  Pancha, 
and  tlie  Greek  ""ff  i".  from  the  lb  brew  jttmeh, 
the  piiH.so%-er  of  tlie  .Tews.  Some  features  of 
its  jM)pidar  erlelir.ition.  as.  for  in.^tanee.  the 
K«.stcr-egg,  are  of  Teutfuiic  origin  ;  othen.,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Ensler-landi,  of  .Jewish  ;  but, 
p-nerally  R|H>aking,  no  other  Christian  festival 
IS  so  thoroughly  an  outgrowth  of  tteOhrlS' 
tian  spirit.  The  date  of  its  observance,  such 
as  it  haa  been  Used  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
825.  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full 
moon  after  tlie  vernal  equinox.  As  iho  vernal 
equino.x  invariably  falls  on  March  21,  the  fif-t 
full  moon  after  the  erpiinox  mav  oeenr  in  the 
nicht  betwe<'n  March  21  and  "\Inr(  h  22,  and 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  may  be 
UMiieKtd«r.  llNiaMM  »i»the«Mliasl 
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day  <m  whick  Buter  cui  USL  There  may, 
however,  peae  a  whole  iQnar  ntrnttu  ninuB 
one  dej,  alter  the  equinox  before  the  flnt  Ml 
moon  occurs,  and  again,  there  may  paaa  a 
whole  we(k,  minus  one  day,  after  the  first 
fuH  inrKm  In  forc  ji  Sunday  comes  rotiud,  and 
tlms  Ivistcr  may  fall  as  lute  ns  April  'Jo.  The 
d,<Ii-  of  it-*  ohsKirvanoc  must  conwqui  iilly  vary 
froui  year  to  year,  thouph  within  the  alKn-c 
terms,  and  with  it  will  also  vary  those  other 
church  festirals  which  arc  dependent  upon 
it.  The  atipuladoiu  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
however^  were  the  result  of  a  protracted 
centrowwy,  the  ao-ealled  PcucAal'Coatjwer- 
tiet,  which  see. 

Eastern  Church.  Bee  Orbbk  Church. 

S'*bal  (Btoim),  a  mountain  in  Ephraim  over 
•({■iBetMt.  Oerizim,  from  which  it  is  separated 
•  ^nJiv  ^  yarda  wide,  in  which  ia  the 
tewa  of  iuiedwm.  Fnim  Etaal  the  ctines  of 
the  Uw  were  pnNMHmced  (Deut  xxvii.  13). 

T.  W.  C. 

Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rhefans ;  b.  786 ;  d. 
March  20, 651.  He  wee  the  aoa  of  a  Saxon 
aerf,  h«l  wee  made  a  freeman  by  Charle* 
magae ;  educated  in  a  cloister  school  as  the 
foster-brother  of  Louis  the  Pious  ;  ordained 
priest,  and  in  816  appointed  iinliln'shop  of 
Rhcims.  In  822  he  w:is  put  :it  Uir  iKud  of  the 
Dinish  mi'^sion  and  inmle  2  visits  to  Dcn- 
rairk.  ilt!  also  sun-i-odi  il  in  )i:\vin'j  Harold 
Kl.ik  hiiplize<l  at  Mavcnrf  in  Xevi  rthc- 

lc<w,  his  mission  work  was  nothing  but  politi- 
cal intrij^ue,  and  the  same  character  bears  his 
work  at  nome.  Ho  deserted  Louis  the  Pioua 
tn  a  moat  uiigntcful  manner  and  joined  his 
reheUloua  aona.  When  the  empoor  agahi  re- 
Uurned  to  power  he  soaght  to  be  Teooodled  to 
him.  but  was  thrown  Into  a  dungeon  and  re- 
tiinfd  there  for  several  yeanf.  Reinsfated  by 
Lothair,  he  was  again  i  x;  rli d  by  Cliarles. 
and  he  died  in  ohtscurii y  in  the  dirn-ese  of 
llildeshfim,  ^vller<■  l-nuls  the  (ternian  liad 
given  him  a  refuse.  He  i-,  by  some  l  ousidered 
to  have  had  a  prineipul  part  in  the  authorship 
of  tile  Pseudo-Isidorean  Decretals.  CP. 

Ebod  Jesu,  Nuriiamed  Ji<ir  ll  ikn.  "  Son  of 
the  lileMsed,"  a  Xej*tori;m  tiieoloirian.  was  llrfit 
bisliop  of  8inshar,  in  Anibia,  uud  uflerwanl 
metropolitan  of  Nesebis,  or  Ij<iba,  in  Armenia, 
where  he  died  in  1318.  His  dogmatiral  works 
on  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  Micra> 
ments,  etc.,  have  been  edited  in  Syriac  an<I 
Latin  by  A.  11^,  and  are  foand  m  Script. 
Vtt.,  X.,  SIT-M ;  his  po<>ticHl  works  are  found 
la  Aaeemeimf,  JWK.  Or.,  iii  ,  i,  p.  32.5  sqq. 

Bbimiitae  (Hebrew,  poor),  a  name  flnt  ap- 
plied to  the  early  Christians  of  Jciitmlem  be* 
canae  of  their  poverty.  Then  it  waa  mplied 
to  Jewa  who  had  beoome  Christians.  When 

certain  Jewish  Christians  separated  themselves 
from  the  general  movement  of  the  ehurcli, 
and  either  laid  an  undne  or  an  exclusive  im- 

f)ort:in<  L'  upon  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
aw,  they  in  ]i  irticular  receive<l  thi^«  name. 
DLscussions  upon  f^hionitisin  have  been  very 
prominent  in  <  onne<  lion  witli  the  attempts  of 
the  achool  of  Baur  to  explain  the  early  Chris- 
tiM  Uetoiy  acoordtog  to  the  achvne  <»  fl^t 


But  it  is  evident  that  altogether  too  much  Im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  Bbionltes ; 
that  the  Jewish  ehanenta  In  ChriMiaiiity  which 
have  bad  a  great  Inflaenoe  upra  ft  are  the 

legitimate  outcome  of  the  fact  that  Christi- 
anity is  foun(l<Mi  \i|H)n  Judaism  ;  that  the  he- 
retical .I<!wish  ('hrislirmiiy  :vhi<  li  received  the 
name  Ebionifism  noon  separated  itself,  and 
never  had  any  appn^iable  inlluenee  uj)on  iho 
development  of  the  church.  (See  liilschl. 
EnUtrtning  (ler  al(katholi»ehen  Kirehe.  p.  I'i3 
fl.,  and  Uaimack,  DogmtendetdiiekU^  1.,  21&-40.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Ebnurd  (Johannea  Beinzich),  August, 
Pli.1).  (Erlangen,  li*41i.  Lie.  Theol.  ( P:i  lang(  n, 
1842),  D.D.  (Basel,  ;  Kcfoi  med  ;  h.  at 

Erhuigen.  Jan.  18,  1818 ;  d.  there,  July  23, 
1888.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Berlin  ; 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Zilri^.  1844-47  i 
at  Erlangen,  184T-1U,  ai^  amfie  V3fm  waa  paa- 
tor  of  the  French  Reformed  church  there, 
lie  wrote  many  Hterarv  works  under  the 
iseudonyms  Gottfried  I'Tanimberir,  Christian 
)eulseli.  Sigmund  Sturm,  or  Sclilicinanii,  d.j., 
and  many  tlieolo.iieal  works  under  his  proficr 
name,  of  which  may  Ik?  mentiuiied  The  (i<>*jttl 
History  (Erlangen.  1843,  3d  ed.,  1868,  Eng. 
trans.,  Edinburgh,  1863) ;  Die  irogchottiache 
Mi»itionMr<Aie,  Otttersloh,  1873  ;  Apolrffetict 
(lb74-75,  ft  parts,  2d  ed.,  1st  port.  1878.  2d 
part.  1881.  Eng.  trana.,  1886-87,  8  vola.); 
Jion^atitu,  der  ZerUSrer  de»  eolmnbanit^A 
KireheMumtoitfdtinFettlande,  1882  ;  Lebemt- 
flihrungen,  1888. 

Bo-bat'-MM,  the  capital  of  Media,  once 
mentioned  In  the  Bible  (E/.ra  vi.  2).  ofteu  in 
the  Apocmd»(rf.esperially  Judith  i.  1  sqq.), 
and  in  Greek  atithors(cf.  especially  Herodotus, 
i.  IH,  111))  ,  the  modern  Hamadan,  in  Persia, 
!(>">  m.  s.w.  of  Teheran.  It  was  the  Persian 
n  lyal  summer  residence.  There  Cyrus'  decree 
concerning  the  biiildine  of  the  temple  was 

f(jund.  The  tombs  of  Mordccat  and  £ather 
arc  now  shown  tliero. 
Bogbetht  Bee  EomsRT. 

Bcce  Homo  ("  Ihhohl  (hi'  m>iH")  is  the 
Latin  renderiiu;  in  the  Vidgiile  of  the  (Inek 
words  by  wliieu.  in  J^hu  xix.  5.  Pilate  l)re.sents 
Jesus  to'lhe  |icnpie,  juul  hfts af (erwoitl  bccome 
a  technical  term  apjilied  topictumaof  Christ 
us  the  siiirerinu'  Saviour. 

Ecclesiastes,  the  Gn^'k  niime  of  a  book 
the  author  of  which  calls  himself  KohfUth, 
one  who  gathers  an  assembly,  or.  as  many 
think,  who  addres.s<'s  such  an  usscmbly,  i.e., 
is  a  preacher.  Its  canonit^al  authority  is  un- 
disputefi.  Its  author  was  either  tiolomon,  as 
tradition  dcchiroa,  or  some  later  inspired  writer 
who  availed  himself  of  bis  large  and  varied 
experience  and  apoke  aa  in  his  mune.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  latter  opinion  Is  the  style 
of  the  book,  in  which  occur  words  that  are 
not  UHi'<l  at  all  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, others  that  ticcur  there  ran  Iv,  and  others 
that  are  foun<l  only  in  tin'  Chahiee  of  Ezra 
and  Daniel  ;  and  iVsiiles.  the  prev.d-  nt  con- 
struction is  dilTercnt  from  classic  He()re\v  as 
to  the  use  of  participles,  the  relative,  and 
what  is  known  as  tat  eonrernve,  Some  say, 
however  that  theae  peculiarities  may  be  due 
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to  Solomon's  lout;  iiitcn  ours*'  with  foreigners, 
nuil  thai  till'  C'liulilaismH  may  hi-  frai;mcnts 
jircMTVfd  from  llic  lonunun  lougiii-  of  wliich 
Uie  Si'inilif  languuges  were  offshootfl.  Tlic 
book  i.H  <liM-urKive  and  apothcgnuilic,  and  tbe 
pKciflG  course  of  the  thouijht  u  not  carily  at- 
oarUnned,  but  the  chief  theme  is  very  nppM- 
•nt— Tte.,  the  vanitT  of  all  human  pursuits 
apart  from  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  the  con- 
sequent wisdom  of  making  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  keeping  of  his  comnmndmenls  our 
niiiin  aim.  1  o  reach  this  it  ronms  over  a  wide 
lield  of  tixpcriencf  and  olxservolion,  uut  oIh 
servinff  the  h)girnl  (livisions  of  a  philosophical 
treatifie,  at  times  iiitrfMiiiriii;^  ii  siring  of  ])rov- 
crbs  (vii.  1-22,  x.  l-2()).  now  «pparently  a 
peasiEaist,  again  an  optimist,  hut  never  a 
acepUo,  often  observing  the  parallelism  jm-cuI- 
lar  to  poetiy  and  again  relapsing  into  prose. 
The  writer  recorda  with  aotire  fracdom  the 
aaooeaaive  moods,  whether  and  or  genial, 
through  which  he  pa«sps,  and  sometimes  there 
are  utterances  •which  one  is  per[)!exe<i  to  un- 
derstand or  to  reconcili!  with  otlji  r  jiortiuiis 
of  Holy  Writ,  hut  this  only  shows  timt  we  arc 
not  to  detiuce  opinions  from  detached  portions 
or  sentiments,  hut  to  weigh  the  gene  rai  scope 
and  combineil  force  of  the  whole.  The  Ixiok, 
with  all  its  peculiarities  and  difflculties,  is  a 
constituent  part  of  Scripture,  and  its  absence 
wotiM  kava ftTold  in  the  aacrad  literature  in- 
tended to  ittstract  and  gulda  man  amid  the 
varied  phases  of  human  life.  Lit.  Tayler 
Lewis  In  I>ange  ;  Perownein  Camh.  Bible  for 
Schools.  T.  W.  C. 
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Bcolmiaaticus.   ^eu  Pseudkpiurapha. 

BalLMMBn,  Mayer  WOO,  D.D.  (Freiburg, 
Roman  CatlioUcimioiieDtof  the  licfor- 
matfen ;  b.  at  Edt.  Swabia,  Nov.  18, 14S6 ; 
d.  at  Ingolstadt,  Bavaria,  Feb.  10,  1543.  He 
etudieil  at  Heidelberg  phtlosophy  and  classics, 
at  TUhingen  theology  and  philosophy,  and  at 
I^'reilnirir  in  Hri'isgnu,  law.  After  such  a 
prrpai  lit  ii  in  he  whs  ordaintnl  a  priest  (l.^iOH), 
and  lH;caine  iir<>fesst)r  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ingolsta<ll,  1510.  lie  quickly  won 
a  wide  reputaiion  for  scholastic  learning,  but 
especially  for  <liaK  (  tical  skill  and  readiness. 
AccotdiQglr  wlien  Luther  issued. his  famous 
•5  tbeaea  m  antered  the  lists  against  him 
(Mardi,  1518)  by  his  iia.  book  Obelhei  ("  olx 
llsci"  were  marKs  made  in  books  bv  Origen  in 
his  Ilcxapla,  which  called  attention  to  sus- 
jii(  io\i.s  wH)rds  or  pa-ssages,  hence  the  title  of 
tck's  book  WfLs  well  chosen).  Luther  denom- 
inateti  his  reply  A»tt'rixri.  a  title  borrowed  also 
from  ()rigi'n's  custom.  He  and  Kck  had  been 
friends,  and  Eck "stone  grieved  him  greatly. 
Ai  the  L<-ip7.ig  Disputation  (June  27-Jiily  Ifi, 
1519)  with  Karlataat  and  Luther  tie  argued  on 
the  Catholle  dda,  and  wltlt  the  effect  that 
Duka  Georgia  «f  maoogr  waa  conflrmed  In  his 
opposition  to  the  ICefonnatlon.  while  Luther 
w««  damaged  in  the  opinion  of  the  hearers  by 
being  compelled  to  confess  sympathy  with 
Hot.  From  that  time  on  £ck  dieToted  Unuelf 


to  op|)ositig  the  Reformation.  Ho  had  meagre 
.-U(  (<.->K.  It  true  Ihul  he  induced  I/C'O  X.  to 
i-v^ue  a  bull  nguinsl  Luther,  but  he  had  great 
labor  in  getting  it  read,  although  he  ictuiiuil 
with  it  to  ticrmany  with  the  autboiity  of 
inpal  nunciu.  He  found  himself  a  bult  of 
1  idicule,  and  waa  compelled  to  flee  from  plucc 
to  place  to  avoid  being  mobbed.  His  vor.ity, 
however,  sushiiued  him.  and  he  had  sonic- 
thing  to  boast  of  as  the  great  champion  of  the 
old  faith.  In  lo'Jl  and  IWli  he  visited  lUime 
to  solicit  help  in  opjwsing  F'rotestanlism.  In 
1524  he  took  i>art  in  the  Regenr^burg  conven- 
tion :  in  l.VJ,')  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
then  to  Kngland,  where  he  was  pleasantly  re- 
ceived bv  Henry  VIII.  In  1526  he  apix^sred 
against  l£colan)])Hdius  at  the  Hnden  (un  Anr- 
gau)  conference.  May  21  to  June  8.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  reply  to  the  Augs- 
burg Conleifiioii  (lAIIO),  and  prevented  the 
Roman  Cathofic  prfnoea  from  accepting  the 
Rcgensburg  Interim  of  1541.  He  was  indeed 
indefatigal-lc  in  his  oppjjsition  to  ProtcRtant- 
i>iu,  and  UH<'d  CM  ry  available  means.  He  had 
r<  atly  wilan  l  coa.'-idi.  ralile  learning,  wliich  hp 
well  ktiew  how  to  use.  .VlthouL";)!  trrossl^' 
slandered,  there  is  uothinjj  ]iroved  agiunst  ins 
character.  IIU  vanity,  his  partisanship  were 
faults,  but  easily  forgiven.  His  writings  in- 
clude an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Konun 
papacy,  the  principal  theme  of  the  Leiiixis 
Disputation  (De  primatu  Petri  adeenuB  jAia- 
(ienim,  1520) ;  a  manual  of  apologetics  against 
Luther  (KucJiindi'tn  Ifcorum  eommtinium  ad- 
Tciiiu»  Lut/u-rinii ,  JOih  ed.,  1576),  and  a 

tniu.slaliou  of  the  Bible  into  (terman,  Ingol- 
stailt,  1.'>:!T,  n  v.  ed..  i:).Vi.  (See  life  bf  Th. 
W  inlrtiiaiiii,  lii'LTi  iwburg, 

Eckhart  (generally  called  Mei&tcr  Eckart), 
one  of  the  most  hrilliant  and  most  impressive 
represent  at  ivtw  of  German  mysticism,  was 
born  in  Thuringia  between  1250-(K) ;  enlcrcd 
the  Dominican  order ;  studied  ^liioaophy  in 
Paris,  which  city  he  often  vittted  ;  was  nrnde 
a  prior  at  Krfurt  in  1298  ;  taught  theology  at 
Strassburg  in  1312  ;  moved  in  1317  to  Frank- 
fort ;  lived  afti  rwar.l  at  Colo^'iie,  nntl  died 
,  before  13'ifl.  His  system  is  pantheism  :  (Jod 
I  and  nature  are  one.  But  the  emnhasis  is  laid 
I  on  (lie  nature-absorbing  God  anu  not  on  the 
f  God-inspired  nature,  and  his  ptmlheism  ends 
in  an  ascetic  ecstasy  whose  visions  are  sub- 
limely poetical  in  spite  of  their  austerity.  He 
was  the  pride  ancl  boast  of  the  DominioMI 
order,  but  at  many  points  he  approached  so 
near  to  Seotna  iaigena,  the  Beghards,  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  tbe  Waldenses, 
etc.,  that  he  came  into  bad  repute,  and  diflicul- 
lies  aro.s<'.  The  hull,  however,  condenuiing 
certain  of  his  thwlrines  did  not  apjHar  until 
after  hi.s  death,  (."see,  for  his  selected  works, 
Aungrtnihlte  J'redigttn  iiiid  Terirandtt  Sfhiijt' 
ntUfke.  eiiitr  tiiih  ilenden  Monoffraj  hk, 

von  W.  SchtipfT,  Leipzig,  1889  ;  cf.  "I'reirer. 
Oetdiichte  dcr  deuUchcn  Mj/ttik  im  Mittd- 
atier,  1874:  Jundt,  HMoire  du  pantMimt 
poptOair,  Stmsabuig,  1875 ;  and  mooogFaniia 
by  MartfTisen,  German  trans.,  Hamburg,  19(8 ; 
Bach,  Vienna.  \m\ .  Losson,  Berlin.  1868; 
Linscmauu,  Tiibingen,  1878;  Haupt,  1874 
etc) 
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.  m  nsiiie  gfven  to 
philoflopiins  who  selected  from  different  sys- 
tema  what  thej  saw  fit  and  combined  it  into  a 

system  of  their  own.  Their  example  wn.s 
followed  by  the  Xeoplatonista  of  Alextindriii, 
whose  chief  expouentl  wm  Plolinus.  Por- 
phyry, and  Proclus.  T.  W.  C. 

Be  tlui'-aia,  the  name  eiven  to  a  letter  {nned 

by  the  Empenir  HeracUufl  in  tt:is  ro  piu  ifv 
the  troubles  ooeasionctl  by  the  Kul yeliiuii 
hert»y ;  but  us  ii  ili  l  not  meet  willi  general 
favor  and  was  condeinaed  by  Pupo  Joliii  IV., 
H  was  wUlKlniira  bf  the  cnperor,  Coustaiu 
II.  T.  W.  €. 

B  dea-sa,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mesopo- 
tiiniia,  ni.  s.w.  of  DiarK-kir.  Christianity 
w;w  earls'  iiitrmluml  into  i(,  and  the  city  eon- 
tain<'d  300  monasteries.  It  wsls  the  scmI  of 
Ephraitn  Syrus  aud  his  school.  Here  the 
famous  portrait  of  Christ  said  to  have  Ik<h 

B tinted  by  St.  Luke  and  i^  ut  by  the  Saviour 
madf,  with  a  letter,  to  Abgarui,  king  of 
Bdena,  wm  praerred.  till  it  was  earrira,  in 
§44.  to  OoDstantinopto,  and  thence  to  Roma. 
Neither  the  picture  nor  the  letter  appears  to 
have  any  hbtorical  foundation.  The  citv, 
■whi(  h  I  cMitains  40.000  inhabitants,  is  still  the 
seal  of  a  Greek  archbishop.         T.  W.  C. 

Bddy,  Riohard,  S.T.D.  (Tufto,  1888),  Uni- 
Tosaliat ;  b.  at  Providence.  R  I.,  June  81, 
1828  ;  ha.4  lietm  in  the  ministrv  since  1851,  and 

since  IHTH  pre>ident  of  the  f  niviTsalisl  His- 
torical Society.  He  wrote  Uiiii^rmUi$m  in 
Amtnen, «  muory,  Boeton,  1884-86,  9  vols. 

Bdan  (ef.  Amadian  »^  "a  plaln^'K  the 

primitive  home  of  oar  ftrat  parents  {(3tea.  u.  8), 

of  uncertain  or  unknown  loeaHtv  ;  probably 
in  the  IdzhUnds  of  Armenia,  or  in  the  vullcy 
of  the  .ratphiates.  Cf .  art.  AaRBiouioT,  pi, 

Bdaraheim,  Alfred,  Ph.D.  (Kiel,  1855), 
D.D.  (Vienna,  Berlin,  and  2i«w  CoU^e.  £dln- 
borgh).  Church  of  England ;  b.  Of  Jewish 

parents  in  Vienna.  March  7,  1825  ;  d.  at  Men- 
tone.  France,  Saturday,  Miirch  16,  1889. 
AfttT  studying  at  Vienna  he  wits  converteil  to 
Christianity  ;  entered  llif*  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh. 1848.  und  in  1H49  became  minister  of 
the  Pret!Cluir(  h  ;  in  1875  entrrwl  the  Church 
of  England  ;  was  vicar  at  L(Nl(  rs.  Donsetshire, 
1876-83,  when  he  finally  went  into  literally  rfr> 
tirement  at  Oxfonl.   Of  bis  numerous 


may  be  mentioned  The  Home  and  Synagogue 
aftht  Modem  Jew,  1872  ;  77u!  TempU;  U» 
JBrntdrff  und  Strtim  at  tk^  wr»  in  the 
atsM     Je$u*  (^krUt.  London,  1874 ;  BOU 

nUtorg  (down  to  the  As-syrian  ctiplivity), 
1875-87,  8  vols.  ;  The  T.ife  and  Tiiii<»  ;f  Je^ug 
tfui  Mumah,  188,3,  2  vols.,  1  cil..  IHHrt.  Ni  w- 
York,  rep.  1  vol.  ;  I'litphn-i/  mid  lln^tary  in 
ItfUti'm  to  thf  MiSHitih,  18H.">;  .hg,i^  tlw  .Vtn- 
tiak  (abridgment  t)f  Life  aud  Tiiiun).  1890. 

■dlet^  Rescript,  both  are  orders  enjoining 
or  proliibitini;  somr  line  of  cnn'tm  I.  but  tin- 
latter  (litT-rs  frotn  the  former  in  tli;it  it  !■<  is. 
sni'd  in  responsf  t;)  mi  inquiry.  Fanuiii-.  i  iliets 
are  those  M)  of  the  Honian  emp<Tor  Cnnstan- 
tine  (;118-2:1^  e>tali]ishin_'  Christianity  ;  (J)  of 
Worms  (1^1),  which  condemned  LuUier  j  (jU) 


d  KantflR  (1698>.  which  guaranteed  the 
Huguenots  oertain  religioua  rlghla.  See 
FRA.NCB,  Repormkd  Chubch  or. 

Bdification  {building  up)  denotes  in  spirit- 
ual things  the  nowth  of  the  believer  in  the 
graces  of  Ctirisnao  character.  The  means  of 
seouring  it  are  prayer,  meditiuion,  reading 
the  Bcnptnres.  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship, the  u.sc  of  the  sacramt  nUs,  and  muttul 
conference.  And  eiieli  Ix  lii  v«  r  Is  bound  aim 
to  edify  ulhers  by  a  Imly  himI  Mamt  lcs-s  walk, 
and  by  the  diligeiit  u-t-  of  mk  li  means  of  grace 
as  are  within  hi.s  reach.  T.  W.  C. 

B'-dom  (red),  ctdled  also  Idumiea  aud  Ht, 
Seir.  It  extended  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
Akaba,  and  eaat  of  the  AzalMh  to  Ihe  daaeri 

of  Arabia.  It  b  a  mountain  ^rfct,  welt 

watered  and  bearing  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
plant  and  vegetable  life.  Its  first  inhabitants 
were  the  Hjrites  (Gen.  xiv.  0),  who  were 
probabl}-  nir^-dirtlUrg.  Tliey  wen-  ilisno.s- 
8es.sed  bv  Esjiu  (Gen.  xxxvi.'8),  the  cliief  of 
whose  descendants  arc  callc<l  "dukes"  (vv, 
ir)-:<l),  probably  the  same  as  the  Bedouin 
Sheikhs  of  modern  times.  Tlic  enmity  of 
Jacob  aud  Esan  was  perpetuated  in  thor  de- 
scendants. Edomatorsti^poaed  thepaanm 
of  Israel  throagh  thdr  oonntiy  (If am.  zx.  9l^, 
but  afterward  cranted  it  (Deut.  ii.  4-7).  Saul 
warred  with  the  Edomitcs  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47) 
and  David  eii!i(|Uere<l  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  14), 
but.  at  the  instigatinii  of  llada  l,  tliev  rrvolted 
against  S.iloinon  1 1  Kings  xi.  14).  tdiim  was 
for  a  loni:  time  tributary  to  the  kingdon\  of 
Jnilah,  l)ut,  jusscrted  ilicir  independence  in  the 
reign  of  Jehonun  (2  Kings  viii.  20-22).  Sub- 
sequently they  ednd  the  southern  part  of 
Judah,  and  were  succeeded  in  Mt.  Seir  by  the 
Nahatheans.  Their  new  honie  took  the  name 
of  fdiimira.  Hwe,  in  the  days  of  the  Mao- 
calK'es,  they  were  defeated  by  JudaaH.,  and 
afterward  'subjupatwl  and  forcibly  prtvely- 
tized  by  John  Hyrcanus,  n.c.  \^).  From 
tliem  sprang  .\ntipater,  who  obtained  the 
government  of  JucUea,  B.C.  47,  and  his  son 
was  Herod  the  Great.  The  propln cics  which 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Edom  (Jur.  xlix. 
7-22,  Obadiah  8)  have  been  strikingly  ful- 
flllc(i.  The  many  ruined  cities  of  their  coun- 
try attest  the  former  greatne.ss  and  the  present 
d(«ohaion.  (See  £.  H.  Palmer.  J)etert  ^  tkt 
Eatiui,  London  and  New  York,  1871.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Bducation  among  the  Hebrews,  so  fur  as 
the  binly  iif  the  jx'oplc  was  eniieerned,  con- 
sisttnl  mainly  in  the  instruction  given  by  par- 
ents (Dcut.  vi.  6-9.  20.  21),  which,  with  the 
influence  exerted  by  their  ritual,  rave  them  a 
mental  tnUnIng  far  sumrior  to  that  of  any 
contemponty  nation.  There  was  a  bodjr  of 
e<iucated  men— the  priests,  the  aDrreyors  of 
Canaan  (Josh,  xviii.  8,  9),  the  annalists,  and 
those  who  did  businos-s  with  foreign  courts 
(2  Kings  xviii.  26).  The  si  hools  of  the  proph- 
ets (1  Sam.  xix.  20,  2  Kings  ii.  .->.  7.  15) 
added  to  the  number.  During  the  (  ipiiviiy 
the  synagngtie  system  wius  devi-lo]Kd  and 
with  it  reirnlar  instruction  to  the  yoiuig  by 
'  authorized  teachers.  This  included  the  teach- 
I  ing  of  a  trade  fo  eacli  injpil,  as  we  see  in  the 
I  case  of  Paul,  who,  allboi^  well  tnJned  l^* 
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OMnalid,  liad  learncid  the  urt  of  teut  iniikiiiir 
(Acts  xviii.  3).  Girlii,  although  higher  in  ]H)>.i- 
tion  than  in  other  oountries.  received  only  the 
rudimeata  of  luuming.  The  Hebrew  idenl 
wife,  "the  capable  woman"  dcMcribed  in 
Prov.  kxz).  (10-81).  did  not  lukve  »  great  deal 
of  book  knowljedge.  T.  W.  C. 

Bdocation,  MinlateriaL  From  tbo  earliest 
ages  the  cburcii  wa»  accusiotucU  to  ui.l  in 
trainiog  indigent  students  for  the  ministn . 
This  waa  done  at  first  by  the  jiiimitive  laiherM 
and  afkerwBrdb!7  ttie  nonaatlc  eslaUisbnicnte. 
At  the  Reformation  the  end  was  renclie<l  by 
scholarships  attached  to  the  srhooln  or  by  con- 
tribinioii'^  froin  oDncTriruiioiis  or  iiK]i\ i<hials. 
Ill  Britain  universiiv  0M<h>\vnunls  were  made 
for  the  jMirixwe.  In  Anieiieii  coliiT^es,  such 
as  Harvtmi,  Yale,  Nassau  Hiill.  and  Queens, 
■were  founded  with  this  iiini  in  view.  After- 
ward societies  were  fornieii  to  aiil  students 
■with  the  necessary  means.  The  Anieriran 
Education  Society,  formetl  in  1815,  up  to  this 
time  has  aided  7500.  The  Board  of  Educaiiou 
of  the  Preshyterian  diardi,  formed  in  1819, 
1m»  aided  more  than  one  half  of  her  mintsteia. 
TilB  Reformed  (Dutrh)  Chureh  fvimiiHl  its 
board  in  18S2.  The  Protestant  Episj  npal  has 
two  socii  iics  :  one  for  the  Incrcas*'  of  ilic  Min- 
istry (tS">T),  tlie  other,  tlic  F.vanfrclif  al  Kdnca- 
tiotial  Society  (1S(V2).  both  jirok-jxToiis  and  iis<'- 
ful.  The  .Metlioili.sts  organized  a  lM)ard  in 
1S()9.  Tlie  Baptists  have  local  nr;:anizationK. 
;iv  In  ;i!-oihe  Hi  fiirmed  (tjcnnan),  the  Luther- 
.1.  1  ne  arly  all  other  Chiistian  l)odies.  It 
h.u-<  U  ca  Justly  said  that  to  the  wise  and  liberal 
policy  thus  {rarsned  is  due  the  high  diaracter 
of  the  Protestant  minist rj'  in  this  country,  not 
only  For  moral  and  reli>;ious  worth,  but  also 
f  ir  bnwid  intelli<;ence  and  sound  learnin<i. 
The  Roman  f'alliolics  liavenmny  collejie.s,  and 
are  incn-a.^inir  their  scminnrio  fur  tlu-  more 
thoroujjh  tmiaing  of  candidates  for  ilieprie^jt- 
hood.  T.  W.  C. 

Ed -re  1  (»(r<uui).  1 .  One  of  the  two  capitals 
of  liasliaii  iNuni.  xxi.  IW).  and  afterward  in 
the  limils  of  Mauiis.>R'li  (Josh.  xiii.  81).  Its 
ruins  cover  a  large  s])ace,  and  are  now  called 
hMra.  2.  A  town  of  NaphtaU.  near  Kedesh 
(Josh.  xi.\.  ^7). 

Bdwards,  Bela  Batm,  r).D.  (Dartmouth, 
1844).  ('on>:re;;ationalist  :  b.  at  Soiilhan«nton, 
Mass.,  July  4,  1802;  firadualcd  at  Amherst 
('i)lIrLrc.  ls'J4,  and  at  Andover  Thioloi:i<'al 
h<enunar)-,  1h:J0  ;  lK*came  profeKsor  of  sacre<l 
literature  in  the  latter  institution.  1K4H  ;  d.  at 
Athens,  (ta..  April  20.  iaV2.  lie  e<liled  the 
Amenatu  Quarterly  Itegintfr,  l,^2H-42,  and 
the  BiblioUuca  S>icra.  1844-52.  He  wrote  a 
meritorious  Musionary  Oatettter,  Boston, 
IMtt,  reprinted  in  J.  Newton  Brown's  Enefdo- 
ptfiKa  of  lidirjiovg  Knowledgr,  ed.  Philadel- 
phia, 1^:-,!).  pp.  11  ST  4250. 

Sdwards,  Joaatlian,  the  elder  :  b.  at  East 
Windsor,  Conn..  Oct.  6.  170S  ;  d.  at  Prince- 
ton. N.  J.,  March  82^  176».  The  family  of 
Edwards  was  of  Welsh  oriffin,  and  his  great- 
grandfather had  cmiprate«l  to  America  at  an 
early  date,  and  .settled  in  Hartford,  lli.s 
father.  Tituotliy  Ed^^ards,  was  l»orn  in  Hart- 
ford in  im,  wa)»  MilUcd  in  Windsor  in  vm. 


ami  (  uiilinufd  to  serve  here  in  tlu'  ministry  of 
the  gospel  till  175H,  He  was  a  man  of  exU  iisivo 
and  accurate  learning,  a  faithful  pastor,  und 
a  trvdy  religious  niau.  HLs  jiarihh  enjoyed  fre- 
quent revivals.  And  thus  his  son  was  brouglit 
up  in  an  almoftpherc  both  Itighly  intellectual 
and  ^nuinely  religious. 

K  luards  ik'gan  to  exhtbil  venr  early  tlie 
su]itTii)r  powcni  of  mind  with  which  hewaa 
endowed  .\t  10  years  of  ags  lie  waa  able  to 
refute  with  co;.'(  ncy  and  wit  the  doctrine  that 
the  soul  is  material  and  sli  ejts  witli  the  body 
till  the  resurrection.  At  Ki  years  of  hge  he 
was  readv  for  collcire.  and  entered  at  Yale. 
He  had  ulreaily  made  some  original  o1>sirva- 
tions  upon  the  habilsof  spiders,  whicli  proved 
great  talent  for  natural  science.  But  tliu 
course  of  study  at  that  day.  the  influcuceti  of 
his  home,  the  general  atmosphere  of  tlie  col- 
onies, anji  still  more  his  own  peculiarly  dei-p 
religious  nature,  nil  turned  him  more  ancl  more 
toward  the  ministry  as  his  railing  in  life. 
When  1(  years  of  age  he  wius  ri  ialiiif:  Locke's 
Kmiii)/  H/"'/!  Ilnmnn  Cixferittii inliiiij,  enjoying 
a  far  liiirher  pleasure  iti  tiiu  jK'riisal  of  its 
j>ages  "  than  the  mo^t  greedy  mi.siT  tlnds  when 
gathering  uphandfulsof  silver  and  gold  from 
sonro  newly  di.'-eovered  treasure."  The  col- 
lege was  nuieh  broken  up  during  this  period, 
and  Edwards  had  to  migrate  with  his  clasa 
from  New  Haven  to  Welhersfleld.  and  back 
again  to  New  I  laven.  But  hia  atudlea  Buffered 
no  interruption.  He  carlr  formed  the  h^blC 
of  studying  with  his  pen  In  his  hand,  not  for 
the  ptirposj"  of  im  rt;  note-taking,  but  as  a 
means  of  the  indcjs  ndent  exercise  of  his  mind. 
Notes  "  on  the  mind  "  remain,  which  contain 
the  sihhIs  t)f  his  most  im|Kirtant  subs<^'<juent 
work.  Intleed,  his  theory  of  virtue,  wliether 
derived  frotn  a  readiui;  of  Cumberland  or 
from  his  Bible,  Ls  as  clearl}'  stated  in  these 
boyish  notes  as  in  the  treatise  written  in  ma- 
ture manhood.  Thus  he  went  on  in  indepen* 
dent  studv  tfll.  in  the  year  1790.  -he  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  the  college. 

The  next  two  years  of  Edwards  life  were 
spent  at  coHcl'c  prcpariiiir  fur  tin-  work  of  (ho 
ministry.  Ili^  n  li^'ious  life  had  already  taken 
uixin  itsi'lf  that  deep  and  even  n>ysti<-  diar- 
acter which  always  distinguishe<l  Iniu.  Karly 
religious  emotions  and  the  ha^it  of  st  tn  t 

f)raver  had  given  way  to  later  coldness,  htU  ho 
lad  come  out  of  this  into  the  clear  light  of 
the  love  of  G(m1.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  had  been  a -rtumbling-btock  to 
him,  but  lie  had  come  noC  odIt  to  acquiesce  in 
it,  but  even  lo  regard  it  as  tnflnltely  glorious, 
and  it  remained  a  leading  thouirlit  with  him 
through  life.  His  tirst  ministerial  cxin  riencc 
wjLs  in  the  town  of  New  York,  wlu  re  he 

{)reiuhe<l  alK)ut  H  month-*,  and  wa.s  afterward 
nvited  to  settle,  luit  did  not  accept.  In  1723 
hereHiriHHl  to  the  coIIcL'eas  tutor,  and  remain- 
ed there  3  years.  It  wius  a  critical  titue  for  the 
institution.*  The  re<  tor,  .Mr.  Cutler,  had  be- 
come an  Kpiscu|»lian,  and  his  oHlce  had  been 
declared  vacant.  Tlie  whole  duty  of  Instruc- 
tion and  govrmment  devolved  upon  Edwards 
and  3  other  young  men.  and  President  Clap 
was  afterwai^  ready  to  nek  now  led  ire  the  in- 

debte^lness  not  only  of  llie  cnili        Imt  of  lil'T- 

ature  to  them.   Amid  theiic  occupations  tA- 
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wards'  relirious  life  deepened,  and  here  we  find 
the  beginning  of  tlioie  70  refloIutioM  whidi 
lanaed  tbe  gukUag  fbrcse  of  liia  chancter,  and. 
oiF  whfeh  the  dth  was,  "  ReaoWed,  to  lire  with 

all  my  mi^lit  while  I  do  live." 

In  1727  ELhvards  was  installed  as  colleague 
pastor  with  his  grandfather,  Iho  agc-d  aiiif 
venerable  S.)h»inoii  Stoihiard,  ovlt  the  chnrcli 
in  Xorthampton.  Mass.  Mr.  StrnMard  livctl 
till  1739.  Meanlinie  Edwards  had  iiiarritd 
Miss  8arali  Plerrepont,  a  lady  of  rare  rt  lijiious 
aatiure.  who  wtm  a  help  met't  fur  such  a  nmu. 
Vot  aome  years  uo  grtat  event  marked  the 
course  of  the  Northampton  life,  bat  ia  1784  a 
revival  of  raligion  oeoamd  which  was  of  nil* 
uaoal  power  Md  extent.  The  ro  rival  waa  ilie 
retntt  of  Edwards'  proaching  in  a  fnsh  and 
orii^inal  manner  df  the  ohl  dotnrine  of  jiislifi 
catfuu  by  failh,  which  the  inroads  nf  a  IVla- 
eianizing  Arminianisni  had  already  hrouKht 
mio  ctmsiderablo  neixl'  i  f .  The  revival,  which 
was  the  beginninL'  of  E  lwanls'  great  praetie^il 
aervlccs  to  the  church,  was  also  the  beginning 
of  hia  labors  as  a  constructive  theologian.  As 
a  conaequcnce  of  the  revival  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  public  with  2  volumes,  a  Murratire 
4|/  Sarpnsinf/  CoaumoM  (1780)  and  Ftce 
JMteoanea  (1788).  of  wiilch  tlie  lint  waa  upon 
jiiatiflcation.  The  religioua  Interest  waned 
flomcwhat  for  a  time,  but  in  1740,  in  connec- 
tion Nvitii  (111  visit  of  "Whitefii  lil,  who  arrived 
In  Nortiia!iti>t<in,  (Jet.  KJ,  there  oi-currevl  an- 
other revival  of  gre^t  power.  It  waa  accojn- 
panied  witli  some  exces.n-.'i  whic-li  have  since 
appeared  in  sitnilar  seasons,  in  which  phvs- 
ical  excitement  played  a  largo  part,  and  led 
■Iki  to  aome  irregularities  in  the  way  of  lay 
pvBadiiQg,  and  the  intriuion  of  ministers  into 
otbor  BDUiliten'  parialMB,  Edwards,  who 
waa  the  moat  powerful  pnadwr  la  New  Ens- 
laod,  bad  himself  done  evangelbtie  wwk  u 
various  pluee.H,  and  so  had  many  others.  All 
these  tliiiiiis  gave  offence  ;  but  fiie  chief 
ground  of  offence  was  the  fact  that  the  revival 
mid  emphasis  upon  the  new  hirtli.  and  liail  a 
direct  and  eviilcat  ti'rulcncy  to  lu  i  ak  ni)  a  sys- 
tem then  prevailing  in  New  England,  intro- 
duced by  the  so-called  "  Half-way  Covenant" 
(q.v.).  which  niado  the  clmrch  a  school  for 
educating  men  iu  religion,  and  thus  making 
them  Christiaoa  bv  a  gradual  and  indefinite 
prooam.  Hence  uera  aroae  a  great  contro* 
Tenqr,  In  which  Edwards  toolc  part  by  sev- 
eral woric-s,  DutinffiiMiinff  Mark*  of  a  Work 
trT  the  S/jir/f  of  (hnl  (17-41),  Thntujlds  i»i  th.- 
Jieviml  iX'iX'l),  nw\  after  a  cliangc  of  vii-w 
to  the  subject  consiMpiciit  iipiii  experiences 
which  folliiwi-l  upon  the  revival,  QuniifwAi- 
iioM  fir  Full  ('(iiaiiiuiiioii  {\1A\)). 

It  was  this  change  of  view,  whereby  Ed- 
wards had  c^mo  to  tiiscard  the  practice  which 
Ills  grandfather  had  introduced,  of  inviting 
persona  confessedly  unregenerate  to  the  com- 
monion  in  tbe  tu^oT  thur  oonversioo,  which 
led  to  a  palnfat  crisis  In  his  life.  The  churcb 
did  not  take  kindly  to  his  new  ideas.  They 
raised  a  Htorm  ahnut  him,  denied  him  a  hear- 
ing, called  a  cDuucil,  and  dismissed  him  tl7.")0). 
He  wa-.  tliuH  driven  out  of  the  most  favorable 
position,  as  one  would  think,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  finally  bad  to  accept  the  post  of 
donux  to  die  Indiana  at  8tockbndge»  Mma., 


whither  ho  went  the  following  year.  In  this 
position  he  was  an  able  and  laborious  teacher 
of  hia  bumble  charge.  He  also  fought  sM- 
oe8Bfa%  the  flrat  flglit  In  America  with  tbe 
rapadoua  Indian  agent.  But  his  retitement 
gave  him  opportunity  to  do  greater  things 
than  hf  iniglit  have  done  had  he  remained  ia 
Northampton.  In  his  abundant  leisure  he 
prepared  the  treat isi-s  upon  y/c?  Frmlom  of 
thfi  Will  (17.>1).  on  Virtue  (written  in  1755). 
and  Oriyiruil  Sin  (175H).  They  were  the  fruit 
of  his  long  and  profound  studiej)  u\wa  the 
state  of  the  country  and  tbe  "prevailing" 
Armlnianism.  They  were  a  atout  defence  of 
tbe  principal  tenets  of  tbe  old  C^vtnlam,  but 
tbej  contalniMl  tbe  seeds  of  Iboaa  great  modi- 
fleatlona  wbtdi  tbe  course  of  the^*  Edward- 
ean,"  or  New  England  Rchool  of  tlienloLn-, 
ha-s  developed.     See  New  Esulasd  'L'lia- 

OLOfiV. 

Edwards'  daughter  Esther  had  married  the 
Rev.  Aaron  liurr,  who  had  heni  m;i  ie  presi- 
dent of  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In 
1757  he  died,  and  the  trustees,  meeting  soon 
after  iiis  death,  elected  Edwards  as  hut  suc- 
cessor. Tbe  call  was  probably  an  unwelcome 
one.  It  waa  certainly  a  perplexing  on«,  for 
Edwards  had  laid  bia  plana  for  tbe  production 
of  a  number  of  works  by  which  he  lioped  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion.  But  he  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  eouneil,  and  tin  y.  to 
the  {xTmanent  losw  of  the  world,  advisi  d  iiim 
to  accept.  It  is  said  that  he  burst  into  tears. 
But  finally  he  went.  He  was  inaugurated 
{>resideut  in  1758.  He  had  .scanxdy  entere«l 
upon  the  work  of  the  presidency,  when  he 
was  inoculated  with  the  sniall-pox.  The  dis- 
ease took  an  unfavorable  turn,  and  in  a  few 
weeka  after  he  bad  dropped  bis  pen  at  Stodc- 
brldce  he  was  dead. 

The  best  editions  of  hh  worica  are  the  Wor- 
cester, originallv  publisheil  in  8  vols.,  1808', 
now  repuhlisheif  in  4.  and  the  Dwighted.,  10 
vols.,  New  York.  182t>-;]0.  There  still  exist 
[  many  unpublished  msh.  Dwight's  ed.  in- 
cludes a  life.  (See  also  A.  V.  G.  -  AJIettt 
JoiuUhan  Hlwanlt,  iiostou,  1888.) 

F.H.P; 

• 

Bdwavda,  Jonathan,  the  younger ;  b.  at 
Northampton,  Msiss.,  May  20.  1745 :  d.  at 
Hcbencctady,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1801.   He  waa 

but  6  years  of  age  when  the  familv  removed 
to  Stwkbridge,  and  since  his  playfellows 
here  were  nsually  Indian  children,  he  natu- 
rally heenme  very  proficient  iu  their  language. 
This  cireuiustanci',  which  was  reganled  with 
some  surprise,  determined  his  father  to  devote 
him  to  the  ministry  of  the  gosj>cl  among  the 
Indians,  and  to  send!  him  to  the  Oneidas  upon 
the  8us(piehauna  Uiver  in  care  of  itev.  Gideon 
Uawley,  when  but  10  yeara  of  age.  to  leara 
their  Unguage.  But  the  war  tbenin  progresa 
interferea,  and  he  retiuned  to  Stoekbrldge  la 
less  than  a  year.  Next  came  tlio  removal  to 
Princeton,  and  then  the  Bpeedy  dea'li  of  his 
father,  followed  by  th(!  death  in  the  same  3X'ar 
of  his  mother.  Thuuirh  ■'.vitliout  means,  he 
was  not  without  friends,  and  in  17fiO  he  began 
his  education  in  the  grammar  school  at  Prince- 
ton, was  admitted  to  the  college  after  a  year's 
•tudj,  and  graduated  la  1766.  Aaadasalcal 
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«tu(lent  hu  mi\intiiine<l  a  high  nink,  but  hln 
Ktri'iiLTtli  wiih  in  iihildsophy.  VVhilt!  in  colU'pc 
he  luul  Ix'cu  convcrti-il,  iiiul  in  176<5,  nftiT  a 
period  of  study  with  Joseph  Bt-llamy,  he  was 
licensed  to  preacli.  From  1767  to  1769  he 
vraa  a  tutor  in  Princeton  College,  and  from 
Jan.  1.  1769.  to  3Iay  lU,  nU5,  pastor  of  the 
church  of  White  U*Ven,  ia  the  town  of  Mew 
Haven,  Cbnn.  Fwm  17M  he  was  pastor  at 
Colebrooic.  ("onn.,  till  in  May,  1799.  he  was 
ele<!ted  president  of  Union  Cv>ilcpc,  Schenec- 
tady. Hia  work  here,  tlioiigl)  short,  w.is  such 
as  to  mark  him  an  a  prcut  (eaclicr  His  su- 
perior abilities  as  a  ihf'^ilniriiiii  uiid  a  contrtn-i  r- 
sialLst  had  already  been  provcii  by  Ids  reply 
to  the  treatise  of  Chauncy  upon  the  Halvation 
of  All  Man  (17H9),  and  that  to  S«unuel  West's 
£«aya  upon  Liberty  and  Neoeaaity,  written 
wliUe  at  Colebrook.  In  these  wonu  he  ex- 
hibited the  keenest  logir,  the  most  remorseless 
analysis  and  refutation  of  an  a  ivfrsarv.  the 
gnm'teftt  thorouclinww  of  trcaitnimt.  If  he 
lu.'ke<i  «(iin  tliini,'  of  the  intuitive  eye  of  his 
father  for  gn  at  truths,  he  knew  i)ow  lo  state 
fur  better  than  Ins  father  what  he  did  f*ee. 
His  great  constructive  work  in  tlicolo:;y  was 
done  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  (see 
Ntiw  Ksnt.AXD  Thboumt),  in  which  be  ad- 
vanced upon  his  (lather,  though  following  him 
in  his  other  wiitfiin.  If  the  school  is  called 
**  Edwardean"  In  nonor  of  the  father,  the 
thcore  of  the  atonement  held  bv  it  should  be 
called  "  Edwardifin"  in  honor  of  tlie  son. 

E  lwariLs'  wurks  wen-  pul)liHhe<l  at  Andover 
in  i  voU^,  1842,  and  arc  accompanied  by  a 
Mmotrtf  Trytm  BdwMds.        F. H. F. 

Effectual  Calling.   Si  e  Call. 

Bffeotoal  Prayer.  That  which  attains  it.s 
end  and  ia  answered.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  common  version  of  James  v.  16, 
"  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
■wn  araileth  much,"  hut  the  true  rendering, 
es  given  intheRefiMMl  fiogliih  BiUe.  is,  "  the 
•appHcakion  of  •  rtalitaoiia  nea  availeUi  miioh 
IniiswariiiQf." 

BHIoaoiawi  Chnea.  See  Oiuck. 

Egbert  (or  Eogberht),  St.,  b.  in  Xorthum- 
bria.  Hug.,  639  ;  d.  at  the  monaster v  on  Uic 
Isliiuil  of  lona.  Scotland,  April  24, "729.  In 

JoulU  he  went  to  Ireland  to  study  ;  taken  sick, 
e  vou  ed  that  if  restored  he  would  take  return 
to  England,  but  would  become  a  monk  and 
practise  certain  Meteritiea.  He  kept  his  tow. 
and  won  a  greet  repulatlon  lor  auictlty.  He 
intettsted  himself  fn  missfons.  hat  was  pmvi- 
deotially hindered  from  goinp  himself  till  716, 
when  he  went  to  lona,  Scotland,  and  Uieie 
labored  till  his  death. 

BfedjkBanai  h.  at  Seiden.  fai  the  northern 
mrt  of  Norway.  Jan.  81,  IflM ;  d.  at  Stubbek- 
MUog.  in  the  Danish  IMand  of  Falster,  Nov. 
o,  1758.  Ho  studied  thefilofry  at  f  lie  University 
of  ('op<'nhj»i,'en.  and  wa<  aii|xiinl('il  [wistttr  of 
Watj-  n.  one  of  tie-  [.ofoten  i-lamis.  in  1707. 
In  IT21  lie  wi-nl  to  (Jreenland  to  preaeli  Chris- 
tia:iily  to  the  lieatlu  n  uuliveK,  and  he  remainetl 
tlK-re  till  1740;  but  even  afu-r  his  rctum  to 
Denmark  lie  eontinu<Hl  to  work  for  themia- 
eioo,  the  result  of  which  hai  been  that  tiiere 
•re  no  mora  healhens  ia  Oreenfauid,  hot  a 


numlxr  of  flourisliin-;  churcJies.  (See  Feiiger, 
JI.  Egedeog  den  grouiandske  MimoH,  Copeii- 
hagen.  1879.)  C.  P. 

Eginhard  or  Einhard,  b.  about  770  in 
Franconia  ;  d.  at  Seli;.'i  nstiikit  cin  llicMuin. 
15  m.  s.e.  of  Francfort,  Man  li  14.  8-11  : 
educated  at  Fulda  and  at  the  court  of  Cliurle- 
magne  under  Alcuiu,  and  became  secretary 
to  the  emperor  and  sujierlutendent  of  public 
buildings.  Whether  his  wife  Emma  wae 
CharlematHM's  daughter  of  the  iame  name  is 
uncertain ;  at  aO  erents.  the  marriage  was 
dissolved  about  815.  ana  Eginhard  was  w- 
daloed  a  priest  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Selij^enstaill.  His  life  of  rharleinaLTiic  and 
his  letters  liave  great  interest  also  to  church 
history;  tjt^l  e<l.  .lalTe.  .I/"/*.  Cantl.,  li<  rlin, 
1867.  Collected  editinns  of  lii.s  works  were 
given  by  Mhine.  CIV.  351-610,  XCVH.  25- 
62  ;  and  by  Teulct  (with  French  tnins.),  Paris, 
1840-43,  i  vols.  The  bct*t  ed.  of  his  poetry  by 
£.  Dilinmlcr  in  his  FoHm  Latini  mti  CaroUid, 
Berlin.  1884  flL  12S-185) ;  his  Fieneh  trans- 
lation of  all  his  works  separately  issued  by 
Tculet,  Paris.  ;  German  tnin.slation  of 
the  Annaltj,  by  AIkI,  Berlin.  laW;  English 
tran.Klation  of  the  Life  of  CfiarlrnuiffHf  by  \V. 
Glaister,  London,  1877,  and  S.  E.  Turner, 
New  York.  1880 ;  cf.  J.  I.  Mombert,  CkarU$ 
the  Grmt,  New  Tork.  1888. 

Eg'-km  (eaif),  a  king  of  Moab  who  held 
Israel  in  bondage  18  years,  having  Jericho  for 
hi.i  seat  of  government.  He  was  slain  by 
Ehud,  and  his  jK  ople  west  of  the  Jordan  were 
dcbtroyoti  (Judgtw  iii.  12-30).       T.  W.  C. 

Egypt,  0«naral  WKUOKf  and  Statistloa  oL 
Ejnrpt  is  520  milee  loiur,  and  on  an  average 
160  milea  wide,  aKteodtng  on  both  aldea  of 
the  Kile  from  the  flret  cataract  to  the  Hedl- 
terranean.  Tln'  nrnlilo  soil  Is  not  more  than  8 
miles  broad  on  an  average,  but  ex(iand8  to  160 
mii'-s  at  tilt'  wi,lcst  iwiiiit.  that  at  which  the 
river  divides  into  its  7  arms  l)efon^  entering 
t!n^  si'A.  The  name  was  g^iven  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  Greeks,  and  lirst  occurs  in  Homer. 
The  natives  themselves  called  it  Kem  (and  so 
it  is  called  in  hieroglyphics),  the  "Mack 
[land], "  referring  to  the  color  of  ttacnltlvabla 
soil.  The  Hebrew  name  was  M izralm. 

ThlsTBlIey  is.  so  far  as  the  NHc-floods  reach, 
aland  of  inexjmustible  fertility,  and  sheltered, 
as  it  wa-s,  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  iIm-  desert, 
it  l>e<^ame  one  of  tiic  first  starting-points  of 
human  civilization.  Indeed,  the  hislorj*  of 
Egj-pt  goes  farther  bark  tliati  that  of  any  other 
people.  Tliero  once  existtii  a  continuous  rep- 
resentation of  that  history  from  it.s  l)eginniDg 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
written  by  an  Ejgyptlan  priest  Ifaaetho.  But 
it  has  perished ;  only  fragmenta  of  It,  in  the 
form  or  extracts  made  by  Jost'phus.  Eu.sebius. 
etr..  have  comedown  to  us.  Soineihing  may 
b<'  learned,  however,  fnmi  the  Ul  I  Totament, 
Hcnxloliis.  Ditnlorus  Siculus.  etc.,  and  still 
more  from  the  monuments  of  tlie  coiinlry  and 
their  iuero-ilypliic  Inscriptions,  a  s(Hm  e  wliicli 
as  yet  is  very  far  from  having  been  exliausled. 

ManetliO  enumerates  80  dynasties  as  having 
ruled  in  Egypt  befora  Alexander  the  Great, 

K>bably  seroral  of  them  at  the  same  tinier 
k  over  eepaiale  parte  of  the  oaontqr.  In 
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the  first  year  of  tlie  Ist  dynasty  mentioned  by 
him,  which  is  flxed  by  Lepoius  as  8H92  b.c. 
and  by  BCclch  as  6702  B.C.,  King  Meucs  built 
Memphis  in  Lower  EfypU  and  to  the  same 
millenniuin  belong  the  great  pynunida  at  Qizeh 
•nd  the  tomlM,  with  udr  inamMnbto  pic- 
tot^al  repreaentAtkms  and  hucrfptlons.  Dur- 
ing the  11th  d^'nasfy  Thebes  and  its  local  go<l, 
An>mon,  Ix'caine  celebrated,  and  from  the 
«inu'  periofl  date  the  great  reservoir  of  Lake 
Mot^ris  with  its  svstern  of  distributing  canals. 

This  even  ("icvilopment  wius  suddenly 
atopt)ed  about  2100  b.c.  by  the  invasion  of  a 
warUke,  nomadic  people,  eoBridg  from  the 
CMt.  the  Hyltfloe.  who  oonqaered  Lower 
X^rpt,  made  Upper  Egypt  tiflMitaiy,  and  re- 
nSiDcd  in  the  countiT  for  600  jtan.  Be- 
tween this  jH-ople  and  the  Tflraellfra  Iffanetho 
makes  a  shnrp  dislinction.  and  he  puts  the 
cxodiis  (if  the  latt<'r  S-W  years  later  than  the 
expiilsi(»n  of  1  111- former.  A fti  r  the  liberation 
from  the  ilyksos  followed  another  trloriona 
neriod,  to  whieli  b<  lonped  the  trn  nt  kings 
Itamases  IL ,  of  the  li>th  dynasty,  and  KamsLses 
IIL>  of  the  20th  dynasty.  But,  as  is  often  the 
Ott^  the  gmti  praeperiiy  of  the  country  weak 
eoea  tlw  mee,  and  figypt  was  <mc6  more  over- 
ran by  foreigacrs.  The  Ethiopian  king 
fihabak  conquered  the  country  near  the  close 
of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  estat)Hshe<l  the 
2rtih  dynitsty.  Tlie  nilo  of  the  Etliiopians 
seems  to  have  been  (piiet  and  imcventful,  but 
when  they  retired  to  their  own  country, 
wearied  and  exlmusled,  tliey  left  Egypt  iu  a 
state  of  confusion,  the  soKsalled  dodekarchv, 
which  ixirdered  <»  ananiihy  and  thientflDed 
with  diaaoluUoo. 

Worn  tbft  enlMnHj  tlie  country  was  Rared 
hj  Psammetlchus  I.,  one  of  the  dodekarchs, 
who  established  the  26th  dynasty  chiefly  by 
thi'  ai'l  of  Ionian  and  Tfirian  mercenaries. 
After  the  close  of  tin-  war  iIum'  rireek  soldiers 
were  settle<l  in  Egypt,  obtainni  estates,  ac- 
quired privileges,  and  formwl  a  prosperous 
colony  which  rapidly  became  the  connec  ting 
link  between  Greece  and  Egypt.  Under 
Amasis  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  build 
KaakrabiB,  which  aoon  beennie  nn  Important 
oommercial  place  and  really  opened  up  Egypt 
to  foreign  commerce.  Great  riches  flowed 
into  the  country.  The  number  of  cities  rose 
to  20,()00,  and  private  jK-ople  were  often  pos- 
sessed of  almost  incredible  wealth.  But  just 
the  riches  of  the  country  allured  its  enemies, 
and  it  was  twice  conciueretl  by  the  Fenians — 
in  535  and  in  340.  The  Persians,  however, 
would  probably  never  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  Egypt  for  uayhmg  period,  but  the 
Qreeka  did.  After  the  oonmieat  by  Alexander 
the  Oreat  in  882,  and  Ui  death  in  838,  Egypt 
was  ruled  by  a  Greek  dynasty,  the  Ptolenues. 
until  it  lieca'mo  a  province  of'  the  Roman  Em- 
pire after  the  Imttle  of  Adium.  '^0  n.v, 

Und«'r  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Honians  Egyp- 
tian civilization  reached  its  point  of  cnlinina 
tion.  Alexandria,  a  Greek  (ity  on  Egyptian 
■oil.  betjime  tiie  intcllcctiia!  centre  of  the 
world.  Here  the  On>ek  philosopher  met  with 
the  Oriental  dreamer,  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
nod  the  Etryptian  adentist,  and  the  remilla 
were  Nra-PlatoniMn,  the  Beptuagint  Version, 
FUkH  M— fctho,  ttc.  Vety  carljr  tlie  counuy 


betMmc  Chri-stianizi-d,  ruul  the  infliirncr  which 
the  Egyptian  Churcii  lias  e.xercisetl  on  Chris- 
tianity "through  the  Gnostic,  the  Alexandrian 
School  of  TlieologT,  and  the  monk  is  felt 
down  to  this  very  day.  Under  the  East  Ro- 
man sway,  however,  decay  set  In  and  devel* 
o{)ed  rapidly.  The  Egyptian  Church  beemm 
monophysitic,  and  this  circumstance  made  tbo 
country  an  e^isy  prey  for  Islam  in  638.  8ee 
Coptic  Chi  iu  h.  For  ancient  Egj'pt,  see  Wil- 
kinson, cfiition  Birch,  London,  187H,  3  vols.; 
for  inoi!,  rii  K^rypt,  see  Lime.  Olli  ed..  IKS'i.  3 
vols.;  fur  Egyptology  and  the  Bible,  see  Na* 
ville  in  .Schaff's  Through  BM(  Uind$.  New 
York  (1888),  new  ed.,  pp.  428-4.'}3. 

IK-hnd  (tui^),  a  Benjamite  who  delivered 
Israel  from  the  HoaUtea  hy  first  slaying  their 
king  at  .lericho,  and  then  raising  an  army  and 
defeating  )iis  i)eople.  He  Judged  Israel  with 
honor  for  maaj  yeei»  (Jndn*  ttl.  12-Bi). 

T.  W.  C. 


(tke^liorn), 

D.D.  (GWtingen,  1811),  German  theologian  \ 
b.  at  Dfirrenzimmern,  Wiirtemberg,  Oct.  18, 
ITSt'  .  il.  at  Giittingeo.  June  27,  1827.  He 
BtudicLl  at  (tultingen.  1770-74  ;  iH'caine  jirofes- 
sorof  Oriental  languages  at  Jena,  177.'),  and  at 
Gattingen,  1788.  Of  his  numerous  writings, 
the  mc»t  famous  are  bis  Introductions  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (KinMtvng  in't 
A.  T..  Leipzig.  1780-ti3.  3  parts.  4th  ed.,  Gfit- 
tingen.  18MMMk5Tob.;  Mtlatungin'tlf.  T., 
Leipzig,  1804-14,  8  rob.,  td  ed.,  1890-97,  B 
vohi.  ;  Eiulfitung  in  die  apoc.  Srhriften  A.  T., 
179.')),  which  marked  a  new  departure  in  such 
ti(-!iti.-<s,  ina.-inun  li  as,  for  the  first  time,  the 
St:riptiires  lus  a  whole  received  a  i>urfly  liter- 
ary tmitment,  Ixiug  examined  in  the  li^^dit  of 
ela-ssical  and  Oriental  learning.  lie  hati  him- 
self no  interest  in  the  Bible  as  a  religious  book. 
Mimy  of  his  thoroughly  rationalistic  ideaa 
were  enthuaiastically  reoetved,  only  to  be 
dropped  after  a  time-^.^.,  that  the  fMpele 
were  oompllattong  by  later  writers  from  docu- 
ments no  longer  extant  ;  that  many  of  the 
O,  T,  books  and  some  of  tbo  epistles,  etc.,  are 
ungcnuine.  (See  hi*  letteia  in  LOnch,  Bonn, 
1881.) 

ZUnhard.  BeeEentHAXD. 

Elniiedeln  or  Maria  ZUnaledeln,  the  fa- 
mous Swiss  Benedictine  monastery  and  place 
of  pilgrimage,  because  of  its  wonuer-workine 
image  of  ue  Virgin  Maiy  and  its  chapel, 
which  she  personally  oonsccrated,  hk'pt.  14. 
n4«,  is  locntid  about  25  m.  s.c.  of  Zftrich. 
Here  Zwingli  was  priest  (1516-19),  and 
preached  against  image  worship  so  effectively 
as  to  seriously  impair  the  revenues  of  the 
monks  for  a  time.  It  revive<l  at  the  clo.sc  of 
that  century,  and  it  is  now  visited  by  150,000 
pilgrimB  annually.  It  haa  a  valuable  libraiy. 

Zjisenmecger  (1  zen-meng  er),  Johann  An- 
dreas, (icrniaii  tlicologian  ;  b.  at  Slannheim, 
1064  ;  d.  at  lleidL-llH  rg.  Dec.  20,  1704.  where 
he  studied  and  hmi  tircn  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  since  1700.  lie  wrote  the  famona 
anti-SemiUc  work  Judaimn  Erpoftd  {Ent- 
deektea  Jvdenthvm,  Frankfort.  1700.  Ist  cd.. 
•appNMed  In  xeepoiwe  to  Jewlah  pleading,  id 
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ed.,  at  llic  expen«e  of  King  Frederick  I.,  of 
Prussia.  KiinitfslxTg,  1711k  tht-  fruit  of  I'J 
3'cars  of  diliirtiit  scruping  toL'i  ilitT  from  2u;! 
trealiscA  of  all  the  luyilis.  stories,  arguments, 
mhuudentasdiaeB,  'and  everylhiug  else 
Mtinit  CliriMlaaUy  whicli  lia  oould  tnoe  to  a 
^wiah  loaroe. 

Skkehard  Ls  llic  namr  of  5  monks  in  the 
IDODOstery  of  St.  OaH,  wlio  1kk-j»iiu;  very  ci  U- 
Ixmtedia  their  time  a»  teachcr-H  iind  ^vritl'^.s. 
Tlu^  wrote  hymns.  Liber  Bt  nt-ilirtiauinn  ; 
hbloiy,  a  CODtinuation  of  Uw chroDic'Ic  of  8t. 
GaU  flommeDOod  b;  RattjerliM ;  legeniU.  etp. 
(See  Hajervwi  Kmrnau,  iMs  SyMarU,  Basel, 
1876.) 

ZU-a-ga-M  -laiorHe  U-o-ga-b&'-las,  Houi'iii 
emperor,  218-'i2'J  ;  wa.s  supposed  to  In-  n  .sou  of 
Caracalla;  b.  at  Autioch,  2i>4 ;  educated  ut 
Bfinm^  Byria  ;  elected  high-priest  of  the  sun- 
fod  tilers,  and  by  the  Intnguei  of  his  mother, 
Julia  Sodmis,  and  grandmoUier,  Julia  Msesa, 
DTOclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Syrian  camp.  But  his  reign  was  a  series  of 
Huch  cruelties  and  dcli.nu  heriea  that,  4  years 
later,  the  .same  .soldirr.s  tlirew  him  ana  liis 
mother  ami  <:riin(lini>tiicr  in  the  Tibrr.  The 
Chri.stinn  Chun  ii  rein;iim-<i  in  pi-ivcu  during 
thone  yi"irH,  as  he  found  no  time  to  realize 
ha  idea  of  amalgamating  all  the  ditlercnt 
kinds  of  religiou.>t  worship  found  in  the  em- 
plie  into  tlM  worship  of  the  one  god  El-gabal, 
^'  god  the  create/'  hb  own  name,  to  which 
he  had  changed  hia  ovlgliial  name  Tarius 
Aritua  Bassianus. 

B'-lah  {U  nhiiith).  1.  The  volley  in  which 
David  Hiew  Ooliath  (1  Sam  xvii."  2,  .\xi  «). 
BOW  Wady-fJi-9umi,  16  m.  s.w.  from  Jeru- 
aalem.  2.  The  son  and  siicceasor  of  liaaMha, 
king  of  Israel,  92<0  b.c,  who  reigned  3  years, 
and  was  slain  while  intoxicated  by  Zimrl,  one 
«f  his  offloera  (1  Kings  ztI.  6-10). 

T.  "\v.  r. 

ZI'>iam  (/iu;/ilituil),  a  region  which  trmk  its 
name  from  a  son  i)f  Sliem  i<}i-n.  x.  '22i,.'iiid  cor- 
resjwuded  to  the  Elymaisof  Greek  auri  Hontau 
writers.  The  city  Susa  or  HhuHau  was  in  it 
(Dan.  TliL  2),  and'  thence  it  extended  southeast 
to  the  Peniaa  Oulf.  It  was  a  powerftii  mon- 
archy in  Abraham's  day  ((leu.  xiv.  9).  and 
long'rctaincd  iln  own  princes,  but  Anally  Ix;- 
came  ft  province  of  riuhylonia  and  afterward 
of  PiTsia.  It  aidid  in  llie  ovi  rtiinnv  of  llubv- 
lou  (Isa.  xxi.  2>.  and  invaded  Isra-  l  (Is!i.  xxli. 
6).  Its  destruction  was  foretold  hv  jLrcmiah 
(zUz.  84-69)  and  Enkiel  (zzzli  24*.  2.>). 

T.  W.  C. 

aVIaftb  or  Bloth  (tret«),  an  Edomttic  sea- 
port«  the  modern  Akiba,  on  the  northern  end 
of  the  Oulf  of  Akiba ;  an  important  place 
under  Solomon  <  1  Kinirsix.  2<\.  'JS|  ;  taken  by 
the  Aisyriaus  ('i  iLiagu  xvi.  7-U). 

flidar,  the  oldest  office  known,  mnning 

baok  to  the  days  of  Ahraliam.  wiiose  m-rvant 
Ellezer  is  called  (Crcn.  .wiv.  2)  '•  the  elder  of 
his  house"  (U.  V.).  Durini;  israi-l's  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  the  elders  (E.\.  iv.  21*)  were  trfute<i 
by  Mosi  s  us  thi'  fi  pri-s<  nt;t(ives  of  tlie  peojde, 
they  being  probably  the  heads  of  the  tribes. 
JEvery  city  had  its  elders  (Deut.  xix.  12,  Judges 
TiiL  1^,  but  thera  waa  a  apedal  body  of  70 


men,  who  were  with  Mosi's  on  Mt.  Sinai  (Ex. 
xxiv.  ],  t»),  and  wi  re  selceled  for  wirvice  for 
tin;  wh.dt!  jK'ople  (Num.  xi.  10.  17,  24.  25). 
Al  a  l.Uer  period  we  tlnd  a  tribunal  of  70 
elders  known  as  the  Sanhedrin,  which  the 
liabbios  maintain  was  a  continuance  of  the 
original  annoiutmcnt  by  Moscfl.  The  name  la 
mentioned  in  Maccabosan  timea  about  17fi  b.o. 
(1  Mac.  Tit.  88.  xii.  6),  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment mention  is  made  of  '*  elders  of  the 
Jews,"  distinct  from  the  Sanhedrin,  but  co- 
operating with  It  (Matt.  XTi.  81,  ui.  88*  xxvi. 
57). 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  local  oRIoers  of  congregations,  who  are 

aUo  called  bishops  or  overseers.  In  Acts  xx. 
28  Paul  addreases  as  "  bishop^"  (K.  V.)  (he 
very  same  rulers  of  the  Ephesian  church  who 
haojust  before  (ver.  17)  been  called  "  elders." 
In  Titus  i.  S,  he  directs  Tltns  to  *'  appoint 
elders  in  every  city,"  and  then,  proceeding  to 
describe  what  sort  of  pt-rsons  they  should  be, 
says,  "  Eor  the  bi.shop  mn.st  he  blameless," 
etc.  Peter  uNo,  in  Ins  first  epistle  (v<r.  1), 
savs,  "  The  eldcTH  arn;>ii^  you  I  exiiort,"  etc. 
(if  the  time  and  int  tlnMl  of  the  in.stitutinu  of 
this  olllce  there  is  no  record,  whence  it  Ls  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  it  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  eldera  of  the  church  talcing  the  pUMW 
anadischarging  the  functions  of  "  the  mkn 
of  the  synagogue"  (Mark  t.  22),  who  con- 
ducteii  the  prayer,  reading  of  Scripture,  and 
exhortation  w'hicli  constitute*!  the  service. 
Every  church  h  i  i  a  iiuinl>erof  elders.  Nor  U 
any  distinction  mmle  between  the  teaching 
and  the  ruling  elder,  unless  it  bo  Ibnnd*  aa 
some  say  it  is,  in  1  Tim.  v.  17. 

Since  the  Reformation  the  name  has  been 
given  in  mm-prelaticaL  communions  to  certain 
oflleen  charged  with  the  aniritnal  cam  of  a 
congregation  in  common  with  tha  mhilatw. 
They  are  appointed  eitlier  for  life  or  for  a 
term  of  years.  Their  duties  are  to  maintain 
dicipline,  guard  a^rainst  uu.sound  lioctriue, 
visit  the  sick,  (  (lunsi  i  the  young,  and  st-e  that 
there  is  no  loniitig  over  (linl's  luriiaiie.  In 
the  churches  of  the  lieformwl  they,  in  ciiual 
numbers  with  the  ministers,  compok>  all  eccle- 
siastical aHembUea  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  T.  W.  C. 

Bleot  (r^Mtm),  a  term  applied  in  the  New 
Tcst.iint  nt  to  those  who  are  nol  only  called  to 
Ciirist.  liut  iictuall  V  como  tohim  am!  an- saved 
(.Matt.  xxii.  14)  I'liey  were  clioscn  in  riirisl 
from  eternity  that  tliey  sliould  Ik-  holy  (Eph. 
i.  4,  5).  "The  elect  ladv"  in  2  John  waa 
either  some  eminent  Citrktlan  woman  or  a 
figurative  expreaslon  for  a  Ohzlatian  church. 

T.  W.  C. 

Slec'-tioo.  See  Predestination. 

Blements,  in  ec^clesiaslical  usage  the  ma- 
terials employed  in  the  sacraments — vlz.»  water 
in  baptism,  and  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord'a 
Supper.  Tlieia  are  of  divine  apt»iniment» 
ana  for  them  nothing  ebe  axu  m-oiierly  he 
substitut.  d.  T.  \V.  C. 

El-eu'-ther-op'-c-lis,  an  ancient  city  of 
PiUe.«tinc,  2H  m.  e.n.o.  of  Gaza,  having  very 
cxtcnsivo  ruins  with  massive  vaults.  It  is 
idantlfled  with  the  village  of  Beit  Jibrin. 

T.  W.  C.  . 
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Xl-Ieu'-the-rus,  jiojk?  177-93,  was  a  Greek 
by  birth.  The  J.ibtr  Puntifealu  nnd  ik-ila 
ill  his  Hi»t.  Kcd..  iii.,  25,  ie\\»  m  that  the 
£ritiah  Kin^  Luciiw  wrolc  n  letter  to  EieuUio- 
Tus  asking  him  to  »cnA  teiichers  of  Chrbthiiily 
to  his  kingdom.  If  sudi  a  letter  has  ever  ex- 
Itled,  Elcuthenu  h«  neglected  to  pav  any  re- 
sard  to  it,  as  it  was  the  Celtic  and  not  the 
ICotnaD  Church  which  did  tlic  tlrst  miasion- 
ary  work  among  the  HritniH  C.  P. 

EleTatioB  of  tho  Hoit  The  custom  of 
lifiitig  up  tlie  conaecrated  taicad  in  tlie  cele* 

bratiou  of  the  eucharist,  for  the  adoration  of 

the  congrefration,  was  not  known  in  the  Ro- 
man C'huri  h  until  iiIkhU  12n(),  when  it  was  in 
tro<lnr<'d  for  tlu;  purimst'  of  cnijihiisizinf:  tlu; 
Ix  lii  f  of  the  churdi  in  liu'  do<  lrim-  of  tnin- 
8ub.stantialion.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
sy  nodical  oonrtlttttionsof  Odode  SulB,  btahop 
of  Paris. 

(itm-rnf  ),  a  hij^h-pricst  of  the  Jews,  nnd 
also  a  juilirc  Hi-  jrovt  rni.-d  Israel  40  years, 
lie  was  a  pious  man,  hut  neirlijient  of  family 
discipline.  His  2  sons  were  sl:un  in  batlle, 
and  the  Ark  wa«  captured,  a  culantitv  that 
broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  in  hi.s  UHtli  viar 
(1  Sam.  ii.  11,  iii.,  iv.).  T.  W.  ('. 

Blias  Ijevita  (properly  Eliliu  Un  .\sh(.r 
Hallevi).  the  great  Hebrew  teacher  of  the  Kith 
centurv  ;  b.  at  Neustatlt-on  the-Aiach,  near 
Nuremberg  (Feb.  b?),  1472;  d.  in  Yeldce, 
1548.  Driven  out  of  his  country  br  poMcu- 
ttoo,  he  went  to  Italy.  ISOS ;  eettiea  first  at 
Ptdna  at  Hebrew  teacher.  1504,  and  from 
1519  to  1597  lived  with  Caniinal  Egidio  of 
Viterbo  ;  from  1540  to  1.147  was  at  Isiiy, 
Swahia.  us  assistant  to  the  printer  Paul  Fagius. 
but  sp  lit  tlu;  closi:  of  his  life  in  Vrnicc.  He 
remained  unconverted,  although  constantly 
with  ChristiauH.  Two  of  his  grandsons  lx>- 
camc  Roman  Catholic  pric^ta.  He  had  for  liLs 
day  among  the  Jews  the  lutfdlhood  to  deny 
the  hich  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points, 
aaaermie  that  they  were  later  than  the  Tal- 
mud. He  also  first  populari7.ed  the  theory 
that  to  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue wo  owe  the  present  canon  of  the  O.  T. 

BlpifVi-asi  b.  at  Chatetet,  near  Lbnoges, 
In  the  Department  of  Haute*  Vtenne,  France. 

about  588  ;  d.  at  Novon.  67  m.  n.e.  of  Paris, 
the  birthplace  of  Calvin.  Nov.  80.  859  ;  wils 
a  poldsTuitli  by  profession,  and  employed  in 
the  royal  mint  in  I'aris.  Roth  on  a(  count  of 
his  professional  al)ility  and  by  dint  of  tin; 
force  of  his  character  he  oa  cupicd  a  high 
Ctanding  at  the  Neustrian  court  under  the 
reigns  of  Clotairo  and  Dagotiert.  He  waa  a 
ChulO-Roilian.  not  a  Frank,  by  descent ;  be- 
enM  eatly  a  jnipU  of  Columlmnus,  and  began 
an  asoetle  life  wHhout  giving  up  his  trade. 
He  bought  Saxon  slaves  liv  tin  Iniiulreds,  gave 
them  freedom,  ami  madi'  iluni  monks,  lb- 
built  cliurches  iin<l  fountlcil  monastiTies.  one 
at  Solignac  near  IJmofics,  an(  llur  in  I'aris. 
In  040  he  was  made  bishop  of  Nuycn,  and  jus 
fiueh  he  ina<lc  himself  conspicuous  with  hi.s 
courage  and  austerity  at  tln.>  synods  of  Chalons, 
644,  and  Orleans,  650.  Miracles  were  said  to 
take  plaoe  st  his  grave,  and  he  was  hoaorrd 
after  his  death  h7  the  people  as  a  «^  His 


life,  said  to  have  iKen  written  by  his  friend, 
Audwnus,  and  found  in  D'Achery,  Sjirile- 
gium,  ii.,  7fi,  is,  at  all  cvenLs,  much  interpo- 
lated, and  thesennons  ascribed  to  him  in  JhZl. 
Miu.  I'lUr.  Xn..  900,  are  evidently  from  a 
later  ixriod.  ('.  1'. 

E-li'-Jah  (my  (hxl  m  Jflurrah),  a  liiglilaiidor 
of  Tishlieh  in  the  mountains  of  Gilend.  long- 
haired and  roughlr  robed  with  a  sheepskin 
mantle  and  a  leathern  fhdle  ^  Kings  i.  8. 
1  Kings  xix.  Vd>\,  whoee  parentage  and  early 
history  are  unknown.  Suddenly  he  appeared 
to  Ahab  and  announcetl  indefinite  yenis  of 
dicmght  and  famine  ;  then  bv  divine  direction 
tied  to  the  brook  Chorith,  where  he  was  mir- 
a<'ulously  fed  by  ravens.  Thence  he  went  to 
Zarepliath.  where  one  miracle  pave  liini  fu-jd 
and  another  re.slor«l  the  widow  s  son  to  life 
(1  Kings  xvii.).  Returning  to  Ahab,  he  pro- 
cured the  assembly  at  Carmel  where  God 
"answered  by  fire,"  and  hundreds  of  idola- 
trous prophets  were  destroyed.  Thedroudit 
was  broken  at  Elijah's  prayer,  and  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents.  A  reaction  from  such  a 
mental  strain  led  him  to  flee  to  the  <les<'rt  and 
ask  for  fleaili,  liut  the  Lord  brought  him  to 
Horeb  and  pave  him  a  siartlintr  vision  of 
Oo<i's  j)o\\r  r  and  grace.  Six  \i  urs  luti  r  lie 
denotinceil  the  munler  of  Nalxith,  and  after- 
ward foretold  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  calling 
lire  from  heaven  upon  the  troops  sent  to  arrest 
him.  Finally  he  waa  translated  to  heaven  In 
a  chariot  of  fire  without  tasting  death,  b.o. 
8B6.  He  was  the  noet  eminent  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  of  action,  a  man  lw)ld,  fearless,  and 
zealous  to  the  last  deirree.  To  him  and  Moses 
alone  was  piveii  llie  honor  to  ap|)ear  un  the 
iMount  of  Translipuratifiii  apes  after  their 
death  and  commune  with  .lesiis  (l.)ike  ix.  HO). 
Of  John  tlio  Baptist,  our  Lord  s  forerunner, 
the  angt'I  predicted  tliat  lie  would  "  go  before 
his  face  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah" 
(Luke  1. 17).  T.  W.  C. 

B'-lim  {trtrii).  the  2<1  station  of  Israel  uflfr 
crossing  the  Heii  Sia  (Kx.  xv.  27).  It  hud  19 
wells  and  70  ]i;ilin  trees,  .unil  luis  Iwen  identi- 
fied with  Witdy  GharainUi,  40  m.  s.e.  of  Suez, 
when  an  fiyuntalns  and  bnoks  and  ijalms. 

T.  W.  C. 

Sniot,  John,  the  "  Indian  apostle,"  Confnv- 

gationalist ;  bapti7.e<l  at  Wiclford,  I  I<  rl  ford- 
shire.  Eng., Aug.  5,  1604  ;  d.  at  Roxburv  (now 
]iart  of  Roslon),  Mass..  Mav  21,  lOWI.  fic  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  ;  1(522  ;  taught 

in  a  grammar  .s<  henl  at  Little  Baddow,  m  ar 
Chelmsford  ;  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  cuiiie  to  Amenoa,  land- 
ing at  Boston.  Nov.  4. 16U1 .  For  some  months 
he  preached  in  a  temporarily  vacaui  cliurch 
at  BoetOD,  but  In  1689  l?T*^mtt  '*  teacher"  of 
the  chnrdi  at  Boxbury.  and  so  remained  till 
his  death.  "  Eliot's  fame  depends  mainly 
upon  hi.s  laliors  in  Chri.stiani7.ing  the  Indians. 
The  ttaii-l.itions  .,f  the  Bible  [1C(>3]  and  w'v- 
eral  oUk  r  tsioks  into  tlieir  language  an*  his  im- 
perishaMe  monument.  As  far  north  as  the 
.Merriinac  liivtr,  as  far  east  a.s  Catie  Cod,  to 
the  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  .Slussachu- 
s«'tts,  to  Brookfleld,  60  m.  w.  of  l{oxl<ury.  to 
,  Northeiistern  OoBMCticut  and  to  the  vi(  inity 
of  Hartford  and  to  ilactha's  Yioeyard,  he 
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travelled,  pnxliiimiiiL'  tlic  posjK'l  to  the  red 
mun  with  nn  enthiisijiMii  lliat  broufrht  thou- 
sands under  its  inthuufc.  ...  It  was  then 
belifvi"*!  by  many  that  the?e  Indians  were  the 
descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
this  opinion  was  an  additional  ineenlive  for 
«Bort«  to  convert  thim.  Mr.  Eliot  was  con- 
Tinoed  that  the  ladlant  must  give  up  their 
roving  habits  and  become  niemben  ot  aeltlecl 
communitioa  bffore  (ho^v  could  tnake  tnucb 
pronre-w  in  the  ("lirisdan  life.  .  .  .  Town 
aftertown  wa»  urcriinized.  and  worshipping  as- 
semblies i:atl»ere<l  in  .several  instanei  s  jiresidetl 
over  by  Indian  prea<her.<,  until  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Ma.ssarhuMtts  there  were  7 
old  and  7  new  '  |)niyinp  town.s  '  [i.<\,  those  in 
which  tlie  Christianized  Indians  livc<I],  em- 
bracing not  fuw*;r  than  1100  'aouls  yielding 
obedience  to  the  goepel. '  Those  in  Plymouth 
Colonr  and  the  blcii  ot  ths  oceut  muoli  ex- 
ceeded this  number."  But  In  the  Indian  wars 
these  towns  snfTered  dreadfully,  and  after 
Eliot's  <leath  beeiiMic  exlintt.  TluTe  is  no 
uutlienlic  likene.-s  of  Kliol  ;  tliat  ofleu  printed 
is  without  identiticHtion.  (..^(  e  Dr.  Kliol's  art. 
in  Ap|)leton's  ('t/flit})iitliii  «f  Aiiuricun  Ilio;/- 
tvphj/,  K. v.,  the Kourw  of  tlieal>ove  quotations, 
for  a  list  of  Eliot's  Iwoks.  The  Lenox  Li- 
btmry.  New  Yorlc  City,  haa  the  beat  colieclion. 
Hest  biography  of  ERot  by  OonTen  Francis. 
Boston,  IKU).) 

Slipandus.    Hee  Fki.ix  ok  UitoEL. 

H-li -sha  {Go<l  mrt*),  the  di.sciple  of  Elijah, 
wlio  colled  btm  when  ploughing  to  be  a 

{»ropbet.  He  n^atered  to  the  older  prophet 
or  8  vean,  and  then  became  hia  succtssor, 
receiving  a  first-born's  shnre  in  his  spirit  (2 
Kititrs  ii  9)  But  lie  was  difTerent,  livfnp  not 
in  tlieilesert  but  in  eilie.s,  and  minjrlin'j  frnelv 
with  men.  lie  wrout^lit  many  miracles,  heal- 
inL'  the  waters  at  Jericho,  .supplyini;  the  wid 
uw's  I  ruse  with  oil  and  the  allied  armies  with 
water  (U  Kings  iil.  22).  giving  a  sou  to  the 
6hunnmit«  and  raising  Idm  when  dead,  lieal- 
iflf  Naamaa'a  leprosy  and  giving  it  to  Gehar.l. 
nuikingfetHi  awtn,  defying  the  hosts  of  Syria, 
and  turning  at  once  Hamaria's  famine  into 
plenty.  Even  a  year  after  hia  death  a  body 
fl  positfd  in  his  sepulrhre  by  theconiai  t  eame  j 
back  to  life.    For      years  he  exi  rc  is«  d  the  j 

1)rophetic  otiice,  n.r.  S"'e2-,s;52,  and  dii  d  sorely 
ameuled  by  Isniel  s  king.  In  gentleness  anil 
kindaeMS  he  wa.s  like  Christ,  whose  miracleb 
were  untieijmted  by  him  in  2  instances,  the 
multiplying  the  baneyloaves  and  the  healing 
of  the  Syrian  lep  r.  T.  W.  C. 

ZUizabeth,  St^  of  Hungary,  b.  in  Press- 
burg,  1207  ;  d.  f.t  Marburg,  Hesse  NiLssau, 
48  m.  H.e.  of  C;ussel,  Nov.  19,  12;n  ;  was  a 
daughter  of  King  Andreas  11.  of  Hungary, 
and  in  her  4th  year  betrothed  to  Landgrave 
Lndwig  of  Thturingla,  to  whoee  oourt  at  the 
Wartburgshe  arrived  in  a  silver  cradle.  In 
1221  the  marriajre  was  perfected.  Both  she 
nrid  her  husband  were  of  a  grave,  n  ligious 
disposition,  and,  though  their  marriaire  was 
very  hapjiy  and  slie  ti<ire  si'vend  cliil'ln  ii  i  i 
him,  she  .spent  mi>>t  of  her  time  and  energy  in 
devotional  praciic<'<«  and  charitable  work. '  In 
1327  berhwhaod  died,  and  from  that  momenu 
ilie  gave  lienelf  up  entire^  to  tbe  morbid 


views  of  the  time  with  respect  to  a  perfect  r©- 

tiuni  111-,  life,  and  submitted  herself  tothcharsh- 
evt  ami  nit  ancst  treatment  by  her  confe.s.sor, 
Konrail  of  Marburg.  But  the  result  was  her 
canoni/alioii  in  123.")  by  Gregory  IX.  (See 
MontalemtKTt,  L/n»t'nre  de  St.  Elizabeth, 
Paris.  1886^  14ib  cd..  1876 ;  Kahnis.  J)er  Gang 
der  JSIMktf,  Letpslg.  1881.  p.  927.) 

Ellieaaites,  the  name  of  a  wet  founded  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Trajan  by  u  Jew,  Elkesai.  in 
Perica,  Moab,  Itura-n,  a"nd  Nobalaea.  The 
religious  system  adopted  by  this  sect  wa.s  a 
mixture  olf^  Es-wnism,  paganism,  and  Christi- 
aaity.  Of  tbe  books  of  tbe  Bible  they  adopted 
some  and  excluded  others  (the  epistles  of 
Paul),  but  they  bad  a  holy  book  of  tlit  ir  own. 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  Elkesai, 
"the  hidden  power."  nfcrs  t)  the  jntsoii  of 
the  founder  or  to  this  book  of  the  foundation. 
Still  mort!doulilful  it  is  wli<alier  the  Elkesailes, 
who  am  also  called  the  "  Sampsamns"  in  Epi- 
phauius,  Uoret.  19,  orthe  "  Subiieans"  in  liip- 
poly  tus.  PhiUmpkumaia  9. 13.  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Baabiaos,  a  sect  still  foand  In 
Southern  Mesopotamia. 

Elllcott,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  John,  Church 
of  England  ;  b.  at  Whitwell,  near  Stamford, 
April  25,  1B19  ;  Ptudle<i  ut  Cambridge  ;  be- 
came professor  of  divinity  King's  College, 
London,  1848  ;  Hulscan  professor  of  divinitv. 
Cambridge,  1S60;  dean  of  Exeter,  IbCl ; 
bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  1868.  He 
was  the  diairmaii  of  the  British  New  Testa- 
ment Revision  Company,  1870-81.  O  f  h  is  nu- 
mernuB  works  may  be  mentioned  Life  of  our 
I/trd,  London,  and  his  invaluable  com- 

menlaries  on  Galalians  (l.s.">4,  2d  ed..  18.')9X 
Ephesians  (1M.""»."),  Tith  (d..  1SH4),  Philippiuns, 
Cdlos-sians,  and  I'hilemnn  (lHo7,  r>lh  e<l.,  1888), 
Thrssjdonians  (I8r.8.  4lh  ed..  ]88<>),  Pastoral 
Epistle8(  la'jB.  5th  cd.,  1H8.3),  Firtst  Corinthians 
(1887).  He  cditctl  a  commentary  on  the  whole 
Bible  (1877-84,  8  vok.),  of  which  the  M.  T. 
I>art  was  relssned  in  revised  form  (1888,  18 
vols  )  tindc  r  title  TLindt/  Commeutni^. 

Ellis,  William,  Congregationalist ;  b.  in 
London.  Aug.  2i>,  ITSH  ;  d.  at  HoddcMlon, 
20  m.  from  I.ondon,  June  9,  1872.  His  par- 
ents were  working  jx  ople,  and  he  had  only 
a  scanty  education.  He  went  to  work  for  a 
market  gardener  (1806)  and  so  earned  his  living 
till  1814,  when  he  was  accepted  for  training 
in  the  Ixtndon  Missionary-  Society's  institntion 
:»t  Ilnmerton,  and  in  IHIO  left  England  asa 
ini-.sionriry  to  the  South  Sen  Lslands.  He 
labored  first  !it  Kinifo,  one  of  the  Gi-on:ian  or 
Windward  Islands  (ISIT),  then  at  Hiiahine 
(181S).  but  in  IH22  he  removed  to  Oahu,  one 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  was  very  hehiful 
to  the  American  missionaries  there,  especial^ 
in  reducing  the  language  to  a  written  fbm.  a 
tasic  for  wnldi  he  had  peculiar  iltoeas.  IBs 
meclianlcal  skill,  whicli  had  been  cultivated 
in  various  directions,  nracllcai  ncfiuaintanro 
with  jilants.  a!id  cencml  capacity,  J  in'  1  inl.is 
seieiitilie  and  aiitiiiuarian  ta.stes,  remk  retl  liini 
ninisually  <pialilied  for  succi-s.sful  lulwr  in 
Folync  sia.  and  enabled  him  lo  do  much.  But 
his  wife's  health  compt  lied  his  r»  turn  (1824). 
He  pnsM>d  Ihrouelt  the  United  Btntes  (1826X 
aad  graatllf  aldedtlie  caiue  of  ninloiia  bj  w 
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speeches.  On  his  journey  bomo  lie  'n  rote  liis 
mi  book.  Zbitr  tkrov^  JJoMoii,  Lutukm, 
1888.  He  Immedlatelr  aotarad  the  borne  itr- 

Ticu  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 

f rcscntud  it«  cause  through  the  country.  In 
&31  he  became  assistant  foreign  secreltiry  ; 
in  \X12  the  chiif  foreign  secntiiry,  und  so  re- 
niaiiK  '1  until  1841,  when  his  health  compelled 
his  resiguutiou.  In  1847  he  U'camo  pastor  of 
the  ioilependeat  cougregatioo  nt  Hoddcsdou, 
irhere  he  had  resided  since  1841.  In  tliis  cun- 
aection  he  remained  till  death.  Between  1852 
tod  1801.  bf  comminBion  of  the  Societir,  he 
suule  4  iwte  to  MadagiMGW,  when  the  Chrlt> 
tians  were  beini;  persecuted,  and  the  last  lime 
rcmainp<l  till  1«05  nnd  did  much  good.  His 
advice  served  to  avert  fresh  troubles  and  settle 
the  governnjetit  firmly.  His  chief  books  are, 
Pvli/nemin  lte*e^irrhe»,  London,  1829,  2  vols., 
8d  ed.,  1858,  4  vols.  ;  IIi*ti>ry  of  ^fncUi^iuctir, 
1838.  2  vols.  ;  IliMory  of  the  London  Mitgion- 
arn  Sodeti/.  1844  (vol.  i.  all  pub.) :  Three  Vis- 
it$  to  SiiidagaiiCHr,  IS-W ;  Miulagasmr  lie- 
wimUd,  1887:  The  Martur  OAwreh  [of  Jfada. 
fHCftrj.  1870.  (See  his  nfe  bgr  his  sod,  htan- 
qon, 

BUwood,  Thomas,  Friend  ;  b.  at  Crowell, 
Oxfordsliire,  Eng.,  Oct..  l«;i!t  ;  d.  at  Hunger 
Hill,  near  Amerdean,  Buckinghamiihlre, 
March  1,  1718.  He  was  Milton's  leader  in 


iM^aior^Ua^ ^^f^l^fii^  the oomposi- 
Bf^^h^il^the  plural  of  majes^,  a  Briwew 


a  theory  according  to  which 
the  world  was  not  created  by  a  divine  flat,  but 
all  thiues  emanated  or  flowed  from  a  Supreme 
Principhi  wiilioiii  any  conscious  exercise  of 
will  on  tin;  part  of  (io(l.  What  is  thus  giveu 
off  ileoiirts  more  and  more  from  it>  .source, 
and  gra<lually  deteriorates,  and  thus  the  origin 
of  evil  is  accounted  for.  The  doctrine  per- 
vades aodent  Egyptian  aDd  Indhui  mythology, 
NeoptatOBlsiii,  and  ^uatlciBDi.    T.  W.  (T 

Bmbalmtng,  such  as  practised  by  the  Egvp- 
tiaas,  con.sisted  in  ojK'ning  tlie  body,  removing 
the  viscera,  and  filling  out  the  cavity  willi 
antiseptic  drugs  and  ht-rbs.  The  Jews  must 
have  learned  this  prnctico  in  Egypt,  but  the 
only  examples  on  re<'<)rd  in  tlu'  Old  Testament 
are  those  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.  I^ater  it  be- 
CBaBmore  frequent,  as  is  seen  from  the  de- 
apciptioo  of  the  burial  of  our  Lord  by  St. 
John,  and  from  the  Jews  it  wss  adopted  hy 
the  Christians  and  applied  not  onij  to  martyis, 
hut  quite  generally  m  lbs  int  oantaciaa  oC  the 
fihoroii* 

Ember  Days  (T^atin,  Quatuor  Tcinjy/rn  ; 
French,  Quatre  Tnn/ui  ;  German,  Qiiiit<  inJ><  r; 
Danish  and  H'.veilish.  Titinjxrtlng  ;  Norwc- 
flian.  liiihiriUi;4<ir}  means  the  first  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday 
In  Lent,  after  Whitsunday,  after  8q)t.  14,  anil 
after  Dec.  13.  set  apart  by  the  Council  of 
Phcantia,  1009,  for  bating  and  prayers  for 
the  seasons.  Tn  the  Bantsh  Church  t  hey  were 
connected  with  the  excreta  of  church  disci- 
pline ;  in  the  Anglican  Church  they  are  still 
'  with  eoclasisstical  onUoamn. 


JBmbury,  Philip,  the  first  Methodist  min- 
ister in  America ;  b.  at  BalWganui,  Ireland. 
Sept.  81.  1729 ;  d.  at  Oamdwi,  Washingtoa 

County.  N.  Y.,  Aug..  1T75.  He  was  a  cur- 
peuter  ;  became  a  hx-al  preacher,  1758  ;  camo 
to  Nlw  York,  1T(>  |.  und  in  response  to  thecx- 
liortation  of  hLs  cmisin.  ISarbara  Ileck,  he  be- 
gan prem  liiiiL'  in  lT(!ii.  at  first  in  his  own 
house  on  liarraek  street,  now  Park  place, 
but  in  1707  in  a  rigging  loft  t  n  what  is  now 
William  street.  In  17(i8  a  clmpi-1  wns  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  John  street  church. 
In  1760  he  went  to  Camden,  N.  Y..  and 
worked  at  his  trade  and  preached  on  Sundays. 
He  died  of  an  accident  received  while  m  ns 
ing.  A  monument  was  erected  to  hiui  iu  181^ 
at  Woodhud  Cemetery,  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 

Bm'-ma-os  {hot  ipringt),  a  Tillage  60  far* 

longs  or  7i  m.  from  Jerusalem,  where  our 

liord  revealcfl  him.self  to  3  of  his  disciples  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  lie  rose 
from  the  dead.  Its  preci.se  site  is  much  dis- 
puted, hut  at  present  the  most  probable  view 
piiN  it  at  7iuMMk,  a  little  over  7  m.  n.w.  of 
Jerusalem.  T.  W.  V. 

Emmeram  (or  Haimaram,  Heimraban), 
>  St,  niiasiouary  in  SoulUern  Germany,  mur- 
dered in  HellTendorf,  near  Itatisbon,  Sept.  22, 
V>^\'Z.  He  was  bishop,  probably  at  I'oiiiers, 
but  resigned  alwut  C4t>  and  went  toward 
Pannonia  to  preach  the  goapel  there.  He 
rested  at  Ratisbon  and  was  pemiaded  to  sta/^ 
there  for  8  yean,  during  wfaidi  he  did  modi 
good.  On  hla  w^y  to  Rome  he  was  murdered. 
He  is  thesut^ect  of  8  biographies,  which  con- 
traflict  one  another.  The  f.imous  Benedictine 
abbey,  St.  Kmmerum,  now  suppressed,  con- 
tuiutHl  his  reliqoes. 

Tlmsimioh,  Anna  Sathailna,  b.  at  Flamske, 

near  CSsfeld,  Prussia.  Sept.  8,  1774  ;  d.  at 
Diihnen,  Feb.  ft,  1S24.  She  Ix-came  lui  .Vti 
gusliriian  nun  in  the  A^nctenlnTg  ^loi.^te^  at 
Dtllnicn.  We>tplialia.  isn:;  ;  wlu  ii  i(  \\us  suj)- 
pre88C<l  in  181 1  she  removed  lo  a  private  hoiis*-. 
The  next  vcar  she  received  the  "stigmata," 
the  wounds  of  Christ,  on  hands,  lt«et,  and 
side,  and  soon  after  began  the  mysterious  ex- 
istence without  food  wmch  reodeved  her  audi 
a  phenomenolu  Clemens  Bientono  helievcd 
her  ecstatic  vtterances  to  be  rerelatlcan,  and 
committed  them  to  pap<T  in  several  volumes. 
(Cf.  art  a-T.  In  Wet/er  and  Wctte.  2d  ed.) 

BB«mwi%  Nathaaiai,  D.D.  (Dartmouth, 
179^,  h.  May  1, 1745,  in  East  Baddam  (MU- 
liOgtonX  Conn.;  d.  Sept.  23. 1840,  in  Franklin, 
libss.  In  early  life  he  did  not  show  much 
aptitude  for  study,  and  was  put  ujion  a  farm  ; 
but  conceiving  a  desire  f<»r  an  education,  ho 
Ix'gan  to  fit  for  college  in  \lV>'i,  enterecl  Yalo 
tlu'  following  vear,  and  in  due  time  graduated 
(ITfiTi,  at  the  age  «f  22.  The  loss  of  his  par- 
ents and  indebtedness  compidled  him  to  spend 
some  time  in  teaching,  but  he  soon  contrived 
to  b^n  his  tbeological  atudies,  which  he 
proseeuled  wlfh  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Co> 
ventry,  and  then  with  Dr.  John  Smalley,  of 
Berlin,  Coon.  By  the  latter  ho  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  principles  of  the  "  New  Divin- 
ity." He  experienced  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting  liosnaure  to  pmedi,  one  of  the  on 
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views  iK-in;;  this,  iliat  only  the-  infiinUi  of  those 
ulio  WLTc  tht'insclvL-M  ill  full  ((nntmiuioii  with 
the  church  were  to  be  hnjttizc<i.  He  was, 
bowever,  Ucenned  Oct.  3,  1769.  Afttr  some 
dine  spent  in  cnndlrkting  in  Central  nnd  '\^'c8t- 
Wn  New  York,  and  in  New  IIamj>shire,  he 
CMDS  flnally  to  Wreothom  (Frnnklm).  Maai., 
irhere  he  tvcrived  a  cbII  and  waa  ordained 
April  21,  1773.  IltTo  he  remninetl  all  hia  life, 
regf/rnin?  (he  pustorate  May  S8, 

Kmmoiis  ^avc  liiiiiscif  to  the  Btttdics  nnd 
the  spiritual  duties  of  his  calling  with  an  en- 
firenesa  of  devotion  sruroely  ever  ifnialkd. 
Though  snrrounded  with  a  family  (fic  was 
thrice  married)  and  owning  a  farm  from  which 
he  derived  a  portion  of  hU  support,  he  uerer 
engaged  in  the  least  mautud  labor,  or  even 
mpenntended  hia  <«faMishmwit  Ue  tipent 
hh  life  almost  literally  In  his  stady .  His  read  - 
in;^  wtLs  broad  and  comprehensive,  though 
priiK  i()iilly  in  tlieolotry  ;  but  he  Wius  nl>nre  all 
thinL;s  a  ni:ui  of  tlmu.L'ht.  His  i;rr,it  work  in 
the  wurld  was  the  iulluenco  which  ho  wieliled 
upon  the  eon  viri ions  of  men.  His  preaching 
yian  stimulating  and  instructive  in  the  ex> 
trOBW,  and  made  a  parish  of  theologians.  For 
more  than  40  years  he  taught  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  instructing  IfK)  such.  His  ser- 
Tlcai  in  defeloping  Hopkinaianism  are  detailed 
In  the  article  upoiiNBW.Giioi.Ain>  TmoLOOT. 
Hut  lie  was  not  without  influence  upon  the 
general  course  of  events  in  his  times.  In  jvili- 
tics  he  was  a  llrni  l-'e(ler;ilist,  iiml  regarded 
Jefferson  as  a  "  .lerolKiain. "  His  inllueiice  in 
sustaining  ConLrn  LMiionHli^ni  in  Massaclni- 
sett.^,  especialljr  a^ain»t  those  wlio  would  have 
adjustra  it  to  or  combined  it  with  I'rcsby^ 
tenaniam.  was  decisive  against  such  a  move- 
He  was  one  of  tlie  framers  of  the  Ifos- 


sachusetts  Home  lliadonaiy  Society,  and 

always  greatly  interested  in  its  work.  Ten 

years  before  the  (irLciini/jition  of  the  American 
Board,  he  was  n:l\ (s  iuiiiu'  foreign  mis.sious. 
He  wa-s  nu  oiijioin  nt  of  slavery  and  of  ila- 
.soiiry.  Tiif!  "  ilniikinsiun  Seminary"  which 
w;i--  lo  have  been  fiiriniil,  and  which  Was 
tinally  united  with  that  of  Uic  "  Old  Calvin- 
ist8"'to  produce  Andover  Seminary,  wa.s  to 
hare  been  located  in  his  parish.  The  Andover 
Creed  was  adopted  under  hia  advice.  lie  was 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  ttie  nagazines 
of  the  day,  and  these  efforts,  with  some  vol- 
umes of  published  sermons,  constitutisl  his 
literary  activity.  His  works  have  lucn  pub- 
lished, the  iK-st  ed  bein<^  that  of  1S61,  Boston, 
d  vols.,  with  a  Memoir  by  Professor  Park. 

P.  H.  P. 

Empiricism,  that' phlloeophj'  which  idlows 
nothing  to  Ix-  true  but  what  is  given  by  ex- 

1>erience,  ami  rejects  all  a  priori  knowledge, 
t  arose  out  of  the  system  of  Hcradilus,  which 
Plato  refute<l.  It.s  modem  founder  was  Locke, 
wliu  made  experience  comprehend  both  sensa- 
tion and  retleclion.  Condillac  nnd  other 
French  writers  pushed  to  an  extreme,  re- 
jecting rofleetion.  Hence  has  been  developi-*! 
what  has  Justly  b^  called  the  Sensualistic 
Philosophy,  which  is  alike  untrue  and  per- 
nicious. T.  W.  C. 


Cologne,  Treves,  Mayence,  and  Salzburg, 
M  hicli  i)ro<l\ic(  d  the  so-called  Kms  I'unctua- 
tion,  iu  which  certain  n-strictions  were  laid 
upon  the  j>ower  of  the  jk)|H!  in  the  diweses, 
and  especially  tlie  aliolition  of  the  office  of 
nuncio  in  Germany  was  denian(lc<l.  The  Id- 
dorean  decretals  trare  declared  to  be  a  for- 
gery. The  occaeiOD  of  this  eoDcieaa  was  the 
establishment  of  a  nunciature  at  Munidi .  The 
suspicion  that  the  above-named  archbishone 
were  really  w<)rkingto  ftreiitrtlK  n  thr  ir  liaiins 
lit  the  e.\[H'nse  of  the  bishops  weakened  their 
cause,  and  the  po|>e"s  answer  lo  the  Punctu- 
ation, which  denied  its  position  entirely,  was 
received  as  settling  the  matter. 

Sec  alwve. 


Roman  Catholic,  op- 
jionent  oK  Luther;  b.  at  Ulm,  llarch  10, 

1477  :  d.  at  Dresden,  Nov.  8, 1527.  Uestttdled 
at  Ttibingon  and  Ba«el  ;  iHH-ame  chaplain  and 
secretary  of  Cnniinal  Haymnnd  nf  Pelrandi, 
;  (ieli vere<l  huniani>tic  ]e<  tures  fit  Erfurt, 
l-'M,  and  there  Luther  is  .-aid  1u  have  heard 
him  ;  lectured  witii  .small  succc.h.s  at  Leipzig, 
1505  ;  entered  the  service  of  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  and  entertained  Luther  at  Dresden, 
1517.  After  the  Lelpziir  Disputation  of  1519 
be  arrayed  himself  openly  afpuost  Luther,  and 
the  two  had  a  violent  and  abusive  pamphlet 
war,  nothing  to  the  credit  of  either.  He  ren- 
dered Protestantism  a  8«Tvicc,  however,  by 
pointing  out  14(iO  errors  and  lies,  as  he  ealleu 
them,  In  Lulhcr's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  bvit  his  own  translation  (anony- 
mously and  without  place,  1527,  8d  ed.,  Leip- 
rig,  1525).  6th  ed.,  1660).  Ini-sedon  tlie  Vulgate, 
iis  lightly  esteemed.  (See  life  barWaldau, 
Ansnach,  1788.  and  writings  of  loU,  edited 
by  Enders,  Halle,  1890. 

Bncratitas  (absiinentt)  does  not  denote  a 
distinct  sect,  but  certain  views  of  asceticism, 
enjoining  abstinence  from  tlesh-meat,  wine, 
marriage,  etc.  Such  views  were  found  among 
the  Jews  (Essenes),  the  Qreeks  (Pythago- 
reans), in  India,  and  also  in  the  C!iiilBda& 
world,  especially  among  the  Gnostics. 


Oongxaaa  oi^  held  Aug.,  1788,  be- 
tween represeotatiTea  of  fbe  wshUahopa  of 


Bnoyolica,  Encyclical  Letters,  are 

by  the  popes  to  all  the  bishops  of  that  dnudl, 
giving  direction  or  ad*.  i  '  in  relation  toaome 
danger  or  special  enier;:i  i.ry.  Particularly 
famous  among  mo«icru  encvclicals  is  that  of 
Pius  IX.,  called  the  Syllabus  of  Dec.  8.  ltJ64, 
in  which  he  condemned  w  liat  the  PrutCStasti 
hold  to  constitute  modern  civilization. 

Bncyclopwdia,  Theological,  is  that  disci- 
pline w  hich  sets  forth  the  entire  range  of  the- 
ol,)ixical  atlivity  in  outline,  and  shows  the 
Is  arin^s  and  inler  relutions  of  the  ^eve^al  de- 
jiartmciits,  thus  furnishinii  an  introdudion  to 
the  study.  The  Iw  st  modi  rii  .works  are  in 
German  l>y  HaL'enbach  (Leip/i>:,  IS53,  12th 
ed.,  Keiscl'de,  1^'HU,  upon  w  hii  h  (  risiks  and 
Hurst  have  baaed  their  work.  'Jheolugieal  Ea- 
e^ehpadia  aiuf  Mrthodohgjf,  New  York,  1885, 
and  W'eidner  his,  Philad- Iphla.  1885),  and 
Pabiger.  Lcijizig,  l^^O.  Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, l«84-t<.">,  2  vols. 

Bncyclopedista  is  the  common  name  of 
(hat  party,  comprising  both  naden  and  wii- 
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ten.  which  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cxnturr 
mm  rapNMnted  in  FniKse  tqrti^  BnqitiopidU 
dt$  AwiMM,  du  Art$,  «l  dtai  mHUn,  edmid  by 
Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  Paris,  17S1-46.  17 
Tols.,  siippl.,  1776-77,  4  voln.,  and  which.  In 
spite  of  strikins?  national  diffprences  and  in- 
tiuiix.Tikhln  inridcntal  variations,  com-Kponds 
eXHCily  ti>  till'  parly  known  ii  little  Inter  in  Gi  r- 
inany  uiul<  r  the  name  of  Hiitionalisl'*.  In  both 
case-t  t lie  starting  point  i»  ihcdiinie — the  philos- 
ophy of  Loeke  ;  and  the  rmiU  is  the  same— a 
rea<Iy  acu-eptancc  of  the  d»»ctrlnc8  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  pfdity  of  the  Chrlstiao  C^ch,  but 
for  raauni  which,  with  inhprent  necemity, 
nUMtmalce  the  doctrines;  a  nnhject  of  indifTer- 
enceand  the  polity  an  object  of  ridicule.  S«e 

DiDKHOT.  "  CP. 

Endor,  Witch  of.   S«e  Saitl. 

Bnergumens  (Greek  evrpyoi'ftevot,  "  po8> 
MHed  by  an  evil  spirit,"  iltut  is,  in-sane), 
formed  a  .icparato  cla««  of  nunibers  in  the 
primitive  (  hiirch,  and  were  put  under  llie  <  urc 
of  thij  ex  Drci-'t.  When  lliej'  were  quiet  tlu  y 
Were  allowed  to  be  j)resenl  during  service  lo- 

Eber  with  the  cntechuinens  and  penilc-ntii  at 
porch.   When  they  were  cured  they  were 
immediate^  raatoted  to  fall  memberamp. 

Bnfantia  (on-fon  tan).  Barth&lemy  Proa- 
p«r,  SaioUSimoniBt,  I),  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  17V»6  ; 
d.  there,  8ept.  1,  18B4.  He  received  the  io- 
atruclions  of  Uic  dying  Saint  Sitnon.  and  with 
SodiigURX  endeavonrd  to  carry  out  his  great 
.■cbaBs  foraodalaDd  poUtkal  progress,  and 
for  a  wMIe  aeeined  to  nudke  JMadway,  do  that 
In  1831  lie  boaxted  to  kavo  40.000  followers 
But  his  frec  love  doctrine  brought  him,  in 
18^J2,  in  contact  with  the  police,  and  his  im- 
prisonment was  the  death-blow  to  his  Hooiety, 
whicli  *>on  became  extinct.  He  was  a  man  of 
ooble  presence  and  very  charming  manners, 
and  doubtless  sincere.  He  wrote  in  1833  a 
8ub><titute  for  the  Bible,  but  did  not  publish  it. 

IIn>ge'-di  {founttiin.  ofthekul),  calle<l  also 
Hazezon-Tamitr,  <A<;  a/v  of  /xUm  tirm  (Oeu. 
xiv.  7),  on  the  we,Ht  side  of  the  Deatl  Sea. 
•boutsM  m  s.e.  of  Jerusalem.  It  waa  David's 
Mding*plaoe  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxUi.  29),  and 
iAwm  cMitA  Atn-Jidy.  The  heights  of  Eogedi 
are  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  vineyards  are 
mentioned  Song  Sol.  i.  14.  T."  W.  C. 

England,  Church  oL  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land M  that  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
wlildt  ham  exlited  in  England  from  the  ear^ 
liest  times.  The  beginning  of  its  history  goes 
back  to  the  year  59«,  when  the  English  ixx»ple 
were  converted  to  Christianity  nn<l  .\n2ii><tiue 
became  the  first  archbLsliop  of  (  uiiterburv. 
Previous  to  this  date  there  existed  in  Britain 
a  (/hrlstiau  church  whose  origin  U  unknown, 
but  was  probably  derivtHl  from  Oanl  during 
the  8il  century.  Our  meagre  knowledge  of 
this  church  is  mainly  based  upon  the  chronicle 
of  Gildas  and  Bede'a  ecclesiastical  history. 
We  Iedow  regarding  it  that  in  its  nrganini* 
tion,  doctrine,  anfl  worship  it  resembled  the 
dinrches  on  the  continent ;  that  during  the 
Dloclctinn  persncuiion  it  pained  a  famous 
martyr  in  St.  Albun  :  that  the  records  of  the 
Oonndl  of  Axles,  la  814^  contain  tlie  names 


of  8  of  ill  bishops  ;  that  it  was  invited  to  ncnd 
reprMSBlativcs  to  the  Oouodl  of  Nice.  Oildas 
and  Bede  speak  of  fti  Iniectlott  by  the  Allan 

heresy — a  testimony  Which  Is  weakened  or 
counterbalanced  by  tiie  alinstons  of  prominent 
church  fathers  to  its  ortho<lox  reputation. 
The  author  of  the  Pelafrian  heresy  was  a 
Britcm,  .Hid  lii^*  tenchitig  is  said  to  have  Ixn-n 
ucce|)tabl<'  in  his  native  land,  it  does  not 
spciik  w(  ll  for  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
British  Church  to  find  that  recourse  Was  bad 
to  Gaul  for  combatants  to  overcome  tUs  Tut* 
etica!  tendenej.  After  the  flaxon  conquest  in 
449.  the  British  Chnrch  took  refnse  In  Wslea 
and  the  western  coast,  doing  notnlnp  for  the 
conversion  of  itit  con^erors,  and  England  re> 


main<Hl  In  heathen  darknea  fat  neariy  100 

years. 

L'nder  tli<'  mime  of  liif  Rritish  church  are 
sometimi  s  erroneously  includiHl  the  churches 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  But  these  were  in-** 
dependent  of  Britain,  having  no  closer  rela* 
lionship  to  it  than  bad  Uie  Celtic  church  of 
Gaul.  Ireland  was  converted  bv  St.  Patrick, 
a  Briton  by  birth,  in  483.  according  to  the  ao« 
credited  date.  Scotlanrl  owes  its  conven»Ion 
to  Irish  zeal,  Columba.  an  Irishman,  establish- 
ini;  liim^i  lf  tlier<'  in  .")();(.  While  tin-  British 
Church  became  barren  an<i  inactive  after  the 
Saxon  coiKjuest,  these  northern  Ciltic 
churches  were  distinguished  for  i)ietv,  mis- 
sionary zciil.  and  learning,  espeeiafly  the 
knowiedge  of  Greek,  which  had  almost  dis- 
appeared from  Western  Emope.  But  all  of 
these  Celtic  churches  poasess  one  oonunon 
characteristic  In  haring  derived  their  Chrhll- 
anily  from  Gaul,  into  whose  worship  had 
jiassi  d  something;  of  the  spirit  of  the  li^tern 
Church,  ami  \v)e>-.e  littirpy  diflend  In maaj 
rcstx'cts  from  the  Roman  use. 

The  conversion  of  England  by  Augustine 
and  his  40  monks  is  a  familiar  story.  It 
marks  the  lieginning  of  the  English  Church, 
and  is  full  of  significance  for  the  later  histoij, 
bringing  England  into  relationship  with  Rome, 
inspiring  a  sentimeqt  of  gratitude  to  Its  bishop, 
Gregory  the  Great,  whose  interest  In  England 
had  onginated  the  mission  of  .Vmrnstinc. 
There  is  no  coiiiinnitv  betsvrcn  the  British 
Church  and  the  ('iiiin  h  of  Eiii^lnnd.  .\s  Mr. 
Fn-eman  has  remarked,  nrt  l^nglish  bishopric 
dates  further  back  than  the  laiulins  of  Au^^ns- 
tine  or  the  early  part  of  the  7ih  century,  wliile 
on  the  continent  episcopal  sees  go  iMck  to  the 
2d  oentanr,  or  are  almost  coevd  with  the  rise 
of  OhvisOanity.  (Cf.  Canon  Brfefat,  Batiy 
En/jliih  nittory  :  I>ean  Hook,  Litf9  of  the 
Arfhhiiihop»  of  Cnnttrhnry.  vol.  I.  ;  Freeman, 
Thi'  Oriytn  of  the  Eii'jlith  Viitt'on.  ) 

The  labors  of  Aiiirustine  as  archbishop  of 
Canterlniry  (f6(l."))  resulti  d  in  llu'  (  'bristiaui- 
■/Mion  of  Southern  anti  .Middle  England.  The 
conversion  of  the  north  and  ejist  was  soon 
after  hopefully  begun  by  Paulinus.  archbishop 
of  York  (62."))";  but  the  death  of  Edwin,  king 
of  Northumbria  (888),  cansed  his  flight,  and 
his  work  was  almost  undone.  If  the  Britbh 
Church  had  done  nothing  for  the  ronvemlon 
of  the  Enfflish,  vet  the  connection  of  Eng- 
land's Church  wirh  the  Irish  Sroteh  churches 
becomes  from  this  time  a  close  one.  When 
Oswald  became  king  of  Mortbnmbria  (88IM8> 
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he  invited  Aidun,  n  ScoUh  luunk.  to  undiT- 
takf  tlJ<:  woim  ision  of  liin  kiiigdoiu,  mi  al-  ^ 
tempi  uliich  was  followed  by  .sut  h  ri  iniirk- 
able  HUctxttS  that,  iu  n  few  years,  the  Duitbvrn 
port  of  EuglAod  bc-cumo  Christian,  reccivinc 
alao  that  type  of  Cbrutianitv  which  owed 
Bothlogto  Some,  and  waa  Jeawiia  of  ita  inflo- 
enoe.  The  differences  between  tlie  Roman 
and  the  Iriflh-Scotch  confewions,  m  they  are 
lomtntinly  fnumeratc<l,  relate  to  such  uiiiiii- 
portiuit  iHjiiits  im  tlu!  inanner  of  l))iptisni,  tlie 
mode  of  tousure,  and  the  time  of  kwping 
Eaater  ;  but  it  in  lhe^ie  little  things  which  cre- 
ate irritation  and  make  hannonious  chvirch 
life  impossible.  In  addition  to  these  points 
there  waa  an  unwillingnetis  on  the  i)art  of  the 
Iiisb-Scotdi  churches  to  recogsdze  the  author- 
ity «f  Rome ;  fSbey  tnaintafnea  aho  the  fitness 
of  marriago  for  the  clergy,  nor,  in  a  word, 
had  they  accepted  the  usages  and  develop- 
ments of  Latin  Christianity  which  date  from 
the  time  of  Lea  ihv.  Gnat  (-140-61).  It  is  j 
quite  possible  th;it  tiny  might  have  adopted 
them  had  their  ndations  with  church  life  on 
the  continent  been  <  Ioser  ;  yet  it  is  also  a<l- 
mtesible  to  BuptMise  that  the  purer  ivpe  of 
Cluiathttlity  which  they  retained  rested  upon 
diaoeniiiieiit  of  pdadpiea,  and  was  not  merely 
a  atagnaiit  conaervatiam  (cf.  Ehrard,  Dit  Iro- 
mAott.  MunoTuikirrhe,  GQtcrslob,  1 878).  It  was 
formerly  8uppo«r<l  that  the  Irish-Sciotch 
churdies  were  QiiiirltHh ciitian  in  llicirvicwof 
Eii-Mtcr.  hut  since,  accordiut:  Ui  iit  de,  they  held 
tlie  festival  on  Sundsiy.  the  dilftrence  was  not  a 
doctrinal  one,  but  sprang  rather  from  an 
earlier  mode  of  i-omputlng  Easter,  after  it 
had  l)een  abandoned  hy  Homo  for  the  cycle  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus  (535).  At  the  C  ouncil  of 
Whitby  (QM)  tbe  Roman  use  triumphed  over 
that  tS  the  Mdi-BcoUdi,  io  tar  aa  England 
waa  eonoemed  (cf.  Hart,  BeHetiatUeal  Jtee- 
ord»;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ee- 
elfMiiHticil DotumetU^).  In  O'W  cnnvi'  Theodore 
as  archbishop  of  liinttrliury,  a  (inek  np- 
IHjintetl  by  Rome,  who  introJluced  <]i  <  ijilini! 
among  the  clerg)*,  rcf)rganized  nionastt-ries, 
stimumted  learning,  especially  the  study  of 
Qreeitt  and  so  thoroughly  asserted  the  primacy 
of  Iheieeof  Canterbury',  as  to  I>e  entitled  to 
the  name  of  founder  of  a  national  church  in 
England,  hi  710  the  Roman  uaage  began  to 
win  its  way  in  the  Irish-Scotch  churches, 
though  Sfrotland  was  not  entirely  converted 
to  Rome  until  ia  1()!>;J  Maicnlni,  the  tlr'-t  of  its 
kings,  uuilerlook  the  task,  wlii*  ii  -^s  as  com- 
pleted by  his  .'ion  David  in  Ireland 
wheeled  into  line  onlv  after  the  t  onquest  of 
the  country  in  1171,  when  Henry  II.,  who  had 
been  authbri?^  by  Pupc  Hadrian  iV.  to  io- 
mde  the  country,  suldected  its  dmrch  to  ttie 
•ntbority  of  tJie  aee  of  Canterbmrr. 

Tliia  ffnt  period  In  the  hintory  of  the  Church 
of  England,  extending  to  1066.  the  lime  of  the 
I^orman  Conqun^t,  and  sometimes  kunwu  m 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ai;e,  coincidcH  witli  the  early 
JSliddle  Aijcs,  and  is  marked  by  the  .Mimp  sub- 
Hlantial  characteristics.  But  the  diSTerenees 
arc  signiticant,  and  arc  chietly  owing  to  the 
isolation  of  England,  aa  also  in  some  m<;asure 
to  the  character  of  its  people.  While  there  is 
aaentlment  of  reverenoo  for  Rone.  Acne  are  no 
tnwea  of  the  later  Roman  eiiprawugr.  The 


Cl'Virch  of  Eii>;laiul  is  jirnelically  poverncd  by 
il.s  kiu;^  in  c>)ujuuc[ioa  witli  tlie  arclibisluip  of 
Can'.erbury,  to  whose  see  the  norttu  ru  mt  tro- 

Sclitttu  of  York  offers  norivalrj'.  There  is  no 
Islinction  between  eharch  and  btate.  the 
Witenagemot  being  oompoaed  of  prelates  and 
noUea,  who  unite  In  legtatalion  ulecliog  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
Monasticism  also  assumes  a  less  rigid  shape 
than  the  Benedictine  ride.  The  secular  clerjiy 
are  more  prominent,  and  the  building  of  par- 
ish churches,  wIi  k  li  have  always  been  the 
lieuuty  and  glory  of  England,  was  stimulated 
bv  a  reticulation  of  Athelstan  (d25-40),  which 
allowed  any  churl  or  franklin  admi^^ion  to 
th<'   \N  itenagemot  whose  estate  possessed  a 

church  with  a  bell-tower.  The  number  of 
parish  diurches  at  the  Conquest  Is  estimated 

at  4500.  In  learning  the  English  Church 
cqnahi,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  chnrrh  in 
the  Prankish  monarchy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
names  of  Be<le,  Alcnin.  John  Scotus  Eri^'ena, 
and  Alfred  the  Great,  the  latter  of  whom 
found  time,  in  addition  to  his  work  in  resist- 
ini^  the  Danes,  to  translate  Boethius'  Conmla- 
tton  of  PhiUMoptiy,  liede's  EcekuOMtieal  Bit- 
tory,  and  parts  of  the  Bible.  In  hla  time 
(MO-Wl)  the  worship  of  images  waa  fntro- 
duced  into  Enfland.  which  had  been  eane- 
tioned  by  the  7th  Qeneral  Council  in  787.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  translation  of 
the  Decalogue  Alfred  felt  at  lilnrty  to  omit 
the  second  commandinent.  Ah  to  daetrine, 
judging  frou.  the  writinp<  of  Elfric.  Mhich 
had  the  sanction  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, transubstantialion  yielded  to  the  more 
sober  and  scriptural  view  of  Ratramnus.  But 
signs  of  a  coming  change  appear  in  the  time 
of  Dunatan,  arebUahop  of  Canterbury  {969- 
068),  who  natorad  and  huHt  uooaateriei,  the 
monastic  system  having  been  broken  down 
during  the  Danish  invasion,  introduced  the 
foreign  l;enr  <lictiiie  rule,  banishi  d  the  married 
and  secular  clergy  from  the  cathedrals,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  anta;;oiiism  be- 
tween the  secular  and  religious  dergj"  which 
lasted  till  the  Reformation.  In  Edward  the 
Confessor  (1043-66)  we  have  the  type  of  a 
king  more  interested  In  the  church  than  In 
the  state,  wheae  reign  ooortltttled  •  piepaia* 
tion  for  the  "  Agee  of  Faith." 

During  the  Norman  period,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  Contiuert  in  1066.  mi^  be  taken 
iL<  exit  ndinu:  to  the  lime  of  Wvcllne,  a  great 
chiin;;e  jiassed  ov<  r  the  Churcli  of  England. 
It  iH'came  one  of  the  i)a]i;il  states  in  the  vast 
scheme  of  llikh'brand,  a  result,  however,  not 
achieved  without  vigorous  and  persistent  op- 
position from  the  Engli.sh  kings.  Tbe  famous 
investiture  controversy  is  represented  by  St. 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  CajDterlMiiy  (lOltt- 
liuu),  whoadvocatM  theBeparatlon  of  dturdi 
and  state,  supporting  the  extreme  ultramon- 
tane claims  of  the  points,  presenting  also,  for 
tbe  ill  St  lime,  tlie  Hp<ctacle  of  the  iirimale  of 
all  Enieland  in  opposition  to  tln'  En>;Iish 
throne.  His  episcopate  marks  the  tii-sl  stage 
in  the  process  bv  which  England  was  sub- 
jected to  the  civil  supremacy  of  Rome.  The 
second  stage  was  represented  by  Thomas  i 
Bccket,  who.  is  archbishop  of^  Canterbury 
(116S-70).  fought  for  the  pnTOgatlvea  of  the 
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nrinniplcfl  of  tlie  forged  decretals,  overcoming 
fho  kinp,  who  aimed  to  subject  the  clergy  to 
the  sotMilur  tribunals.  The  third  stage  in  the 
great  contUct  was  n  j)r('.s<'ntwl  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  (119H-121(i),  whn,  after  huiniliiuini; 
King  John,  took  pos«c8Hion  of  England  as  a 
papal  litf,  allowing  the  king  his  throne  on 
condition  of  an  annual  payment  of  tribute  of 
1000  marka.  Innooeat  auo  eitabllahed  the 
right  of  the  pepecy  to  (he  appohtniieiit  to 
SngUsh  Hen  and  benefloei.  and  the  "  Ages  of 
Faith"  were  proclaimed  when  the  relinrious 
ficntimcnt  of  the  people  Iwnt  beneath  the  for(« 
of  the  papal  ban  nnil  interdict.  It  was  Ibu  in- 
trodiicti.')ti  of  tbc  Norman  people  into  Enjrlaml 
which  Ui\t\  mmh;  this  revolution  possible. 
They  brought  with  them  devotion  to  the 
papacy  an  one  feature  in  the  religious  idml  of 
the  age.  William  the  Conqueror  had  received 
the  papal  aaaction  for  his  iavusion,  toj^ether 
vith  a  banner  blesaed  for  the  undertaking  bjr 
the  pope.  Ii  was  hv  William  that  the  eoaeel* 
astical  court,s  wen;  for  the  llrst  time  introduced 
into  Entriand.  Jle  also  ejected  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  on  upants  of  all  high  positions,  filling 
their  ]>lui'c.s  wiili  his  Norman  adhercnU.  It 
was  the  Normans  who  <  i)vi  ri  <1  Kiiirland  with 
raona«teries  of  foreign  origin,  owning  a  for- 
eign allegiance  ;  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
English  that  they  have  never  originated  any 
great  monastic  order,  but  have  been  forced  to 
ffeoeire  the  creatioiui  of  France  or  Italr.  The 
Normans  stimulated  the  liulldlag  of  cathe- 
drals, churches,  and  monasteriei»  after  the 
new  type  of  architecture  in  Pranoe  known  as 
the  Gothic.  Whih!  the  Concjuest  was  iittt mlfd 
by  great  evils,  vet  in  many  resjH'i  ts  it  was  a 
bles-sing  to  Kagfanil  ami  the  English  t'huri  h. 
It  enlarged  the  national  horizon,  inspired  Eng- 
land with  the  ideals  of  the  time,  and  pofteibly 

Evented  the  English  Church  from  subsiding 
» a  mere  creature  of  the  state  wilhoot  Inde- 
pendence  or  «>irituai  influenoe. 

Altiiough  the  effect  of  the  Normaa  Invaakm 
was  to  reduce  Englami  beneath  papal  suprem- 
acy, yet  tho  Norman  kings  caught  the  (ron- 
tagion  of  thai  iiatiDnal  .spirit  which  may  be 
distx'rneil  .s  )  clearly  in  the  ohlcr  Knj^laiid,  and, 
like  their  pred  -ce-ssors.  labored  for  the  growth 
of  English  uationalitj'.  When  the  hour  cfimu 
for  the  a.'isertion  of  the  national  conscioi^ness 
la  the  dilTerent  countries  of  Europe,  England 
trae foremost  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tions against  that  policr  wliich  liad  subordi- 
nated the  nations  to  an  imperial  power  catUag 
itself  spiritual.  The  Reformation  in  England, 
as  on  the  continent,  dates  from  the  14th  cen- 
tury. It  was  throu«rli  a  lat<'r  intc'rprctatfon  of 
the  history,  when  the  c'.nirch  no  longer  appre- 
ciated the  spiriuial  si^'nilir.incc  of  llic  nation- 
ality,  that  the  Hefornuition  was  concci^cil  as 
originating  with  the  revolution  of  the  16th 
ceiiturj.  do  far,  at  least,  as  the  Church  of 
£ngUind  Is  oooccmcd,  there  can  be  no  ode- 
qiute  presentation  of  the  Beformatioo  nor,  in 
reality,  any  justtflcation  of  its  method,  if  the 
natiooftl  consciousness  be  not  regarded  as  its 
supremo  factor.   It  needed  only  the  trium- 

fli.iiit  as'icrtion  of  j)apal  principlt'S  as  under  i 
nnoceut  ill.  and  his  succcsKora  lo  develop  1 
puB  nntifonism  to  a  power  whJdi  htndemd  Its ' 


growth.  Thus  Magna  CAortewne  thei 
legation  of  a  natioiud  purpose  which,  ripening 
slowly,  was  at  last  to  tuatter  Christendom  into 

fraginents.  There  were,  indeed,  abuses  which 
called  loudly  for  reform.  If  in  the  timt;  of 
William  II.  or  Henr^  I.  the  hIiUc  hud  sliown 
n  tendency  to  tyrannize  over  the  church,  from 
the  time  of  Innocent  the  situation  was  reverted, 
and  simony  when  practised  ta  the  church  was 
a  worse  evil  than  when  praotued  by  the  state. 
When  eoclesiaaiical  offloas  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  or  were  dafaned  by  the  pot]es 
as  their  own  property  wherewith  to  enrich 
their  friends  or  relations,  morality  and  religion 
di'clined  toaethcr,  and  the  sliaim  li  .ss  sfv  (  taclo 
nowhere  awoke  sterner  or  more  (•fTc(  live  pro- 
tots  than  ill  Eii.irlaii<i,  Rolx  rt  Gros.s^  i^ste, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  defended  the  church  against 
papal  encroadiments,  prevented  Innocent  IV. 
(1235)  from  making  bis  infant  nephew  canon 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  died  at  war  with 
the  papal  see.  In  msastatnteof  Westmln- 
ster  enacted  what  Henry  II.  had  Talntr  striven 
to  accompli.sh  against  Bocket,  that  clerks  in- 
dicted for  felony  should  first  undergo  a  trial 
before  lawful  men.  In  12TH  was  p;ls,^ed  the 
fampus  statute  of  mortmain,  which  made  Uie 
king's  roii.seul  iicee.-<sary  for  the  transfer  of 
landutl  propertv  to  the  church.  The  statute 
of  Provisors,  (n  184S.  prohibited  the  popes 
from  making  reversionary  grants  of  benefices, 
or  from  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  eccle- 
siastical elections,  or  disparaging  the  kiju's 
prerogative.  In  order  to  prevent  cases  artnng 
under  tha^  statutes  from  being  carried  to 
Borne,  the  statute  of  Pnemunire  was  enacted, 
which  declarctl  ans  persoti  an  outlaw  who 
.should  carry  any  pka  to  Koine  wliicii  1h  longed 
to  the  king's  court.  Again,  in  l;!T!i,  foreit^ners 
were  prohibit«;d  from  holding  livings  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  1892  the  statnte  of  Prtemuoire  was 
confirmetL  putting  an  end  to  tho  nomination 
of  EagHw  Dishops  by  the  popes,  and  in  1404 
these  statatjES  were  reafBrmed  and  an  effort 
made  to  prevent  tiie  king  fnnn  granting 
licenses  for  their  violation. 

These  fuwertions  of  tho  national  const  ious- 
ness  through  parlian»e!it  were  not  inspired  by 
a  mere  spirit  of  national  .seliishuess.  lienealti 
them  lies  a  theological  or  moral  principle  (Irst 
presented  by  Wycliffe  (1324-«4).  Mot  to  dwell 
upon  Wycliffe's  efforta  to  reform  the  church 
by  reconstitutinj;  its  doctrinal  standards,  by 
his  warfare  against  monks  and  mendicancy, 
by  his  infusion  of  new  life  through  the  trans- 
iMtlon  of  the  Bible  and  by  sending  forth 
preachers  throughout  tho  kingdom,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  lay  emphasis  utKin  his  relations  to 
the  papal  .see  and  the  motive  of  its  justilica- 
tion.  He  regarded  tho  pope  a.s  Antichrist,  and 
was  prepare<i  lo  sulHtituli;  for  his  visible  head- 
ship of  the  church  the  invisible  sovereignty  of 
Chri!;t.  lie  discerned  the  sanctity  ana  spir- 
itual diaracter  of  the  state,  as  f  ttlnlUng  a  aiMr* 
ituai  purpose  no  leas  than  the  ohuroh.  Hwea 
he  spoke  of  tlie  state  as  the  dominium  of 
Oirist.  while  the  rhnrch  represents  Ids  miniii. 
terium.  ITLs  (eachiti!;  reverses  the  nrirnment 
of  Hildcbrand,  which  hail  carried  conviction 
for  800  years,  that  the  state  dealt  only  with 
temporal  affairs,  and  must  therefore  be  subor- 
dinate to  tiie  dmrch,  wUdl  dealt  with  eternal 
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fntereste.  It  has  lieen  questtoned  irhc-dier  the 

tciu  liiiirr  of  WjTlifre  contiriuwl  to  influence 
the  iiiuion  durini;  the  fMTioil  thul  interretied 
until  the  Rcformatif)ii.  If  hiHliilluL-ncesefnuHl 
to  diminish,  yet  his  Icacliinf:  n'"raniinfr  the  rn- 
lution  (if  cimrch  and  utalo  wns  not  fori^ottcn. 
and  in  the  16lhcentiirv  it  became  tlic  material 
principle  of  the  nlruggfe  >v  hich  England  wagcil 
tvitb  Rome.  Others  beside  Wycuffe  labored 
for  the  same  ond.  BmdwardliM,  ardiblBhop 
of  Canterbuiy  (ob.  1849),  revived  the  Augtis- 
tininn  theolojry,  and  Lanpland,  the  author  of 
Pitr.t  Phtitfffniia  II .  prorliiinKnl  the  purest 
moral  ideal  amid  the  jirevailin;^  derline  and 
corruption. 

The  forces  or  cjui-^es  •wliicli  led  diroetly  to 
the  seimration  of  (he  Eii;^lisi»  C'litireh  from 
Rome  were  fl)  tlie  growth  of  natioimlisnj  ; 
(2)  the  1  i-t'  of  the  new  loumlag  R'pre»ented  in 
Eoglanil  by  Colet,  £iasimu,  and  Sir  Thomas 
MoHB,  and  (8)  the  hiflnenoe  of  Lutheran  prin- 
ciples. These  forces  appear  in  combination, 
as  in  Archbishop  Cranmer  (1538-56),  but  they 
also  acted  apart,  pivintr  rise  to  the  various 
parties  of  the  lime.  Tliey  must  l)c  disiin- 
^niished  from  the  oee.u'^ioti  <if  the  Itofonimticn. 
which  wtis  the  divorce  of  the  king,  Henry 
VIII.  (1509-47).  This  event  was  not.  as  it  is 
often  miiirepresented,  an  unworthy  motive  for 
so  great  a  chaoge.  It  was  an  event  which 
put  the  papaQf  to  the  test,  demonstrating  in  a 
practical  way  to  the  English  people  its  unfit- 
nr«w  for  lis  high  position.  The  question  was 
not  treated  by  Pope  Clement  VTI.  on  its  own 
merits,  but  depended  on  diplomnry.  in  wlii( !» 
the  jK)i>«'  was  subject  to  thi'  iritlm  nce  of  tlie 
EmjK'ror  Charles  V.  Eviii  if  llrnry'-i  rea 
son;*  in  seeking  a  divorce  were  not  wholly  juNti- 
fiable,  the  papacy  was  clearly  uiauifestcd  as 
intsompctcnt  for'  the  determination  of  inter- 
national issues  as  welt  fhwartiog  the  na- 
tion's interest ;  thus  came  the  opportunity  for 
wldeh  9  osnttiries  of  protest  and  growing  in- 
dignation had  prejmred  the  way.  Through- 
otlt  the  reign  of  Ilcnrv  the  movement  for  re- 
form was  almost  exclusively  a  national  one. 
"  The  swing  of  Henry  VTTI. 's  monarchy  was 
niiliniiiilisni  :  thenalioti  deliL'lited  in  il."  Tlie 
movenienl  wa.s  le<l  by  the  lai'y  a^'iiinst  the  iti 
difTercne«  of  the  ("lergy,  who  were  linally 
obliged  in  convocjillon  to  submit  (o  I  Ik-  will  of 
the  king  in  the  famous  "  Ant  of  Suhmisaion" 
(1588).  In  1584  the  nation  was  formally  sepa- 
rated from  Rome  and  the  king's  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  prodairoed  br  parliament. 
This  was  followed  by  the  aiwlition  of  the 
raoua8teries  (1536-:^!»),  which  fell  without  a 
j>rotesl.  It  was  the  iiilenlioti  of  the  Anglican 
or  >iaIionali-<t  (tarty  that  reforms  should  go 
no  further,  but  soin(M)f  the  doctrinal  sljindards 
put  forth  in  this  reign  indictite  that  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  failh  was  struggling 
for  utteranoc.  With  the  king's  cODSeoi  the 
Bible  had  bean  translated,  and  otheriMHareB 
of  reform  wers  hi  oontemphitlon  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  With  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
(1547-.'>8)  the  distinctively  Protestant  move- 
ment began.  Cranmer's  method  consistwl  in 
giving  to  the  i>eople  the  Hook  of  Common 
Pniyer  a>i  ;i  im  iins  of  (Nhiration.  as  well  as  of 
lifting  the  worship  to  a  higher  level,  where  the 
iaitf  tain  part  on  equal  tama  wttli  tlie  cinigf. 


The  Bonrce  of  the  Prayer-Boole  was  prtnei^ 

pallv  the  Roman  Rrcnary  reduced  to  sim- 
plicity with  n  more  biblical  eharaelcr  ;  in  its 
formation  also  may  l>c  traced  the  inthience  of 
Arclibishop  Hermann's  ('i-inn'iUiitiim.  The 
ma.sH,  according  to  the  Sarvim  use,  wu«  turned 
into  a  communion  office.  The  first  Prayer- 
Book.  put  forth  in  1549,  was  offensive  to  tM 
growing  Protestant  party  <m  aooount  of  its  re* 
tention  of  mediiwar  elements  In  doctrine  and 
ritual.  The  call  for  its  revision  was  probably 
stimulated  by  Qernuin  reformers  then  In  Eng- 
land, with  whom  Cranmer  was  in  s^'mpathy. 
After  undergoing  extensive  revision,  with 
many  changes  in  the  commuidon  ofHcc,  it  was 
rcissue<l  in  1552,  and  is  known  ivs  the  second 
book  of  Eihvard  VI.  It  reeeivcd  the  ^anction 
of  parliuinent  in  the  same  year,  and  its  use 
wa.s  made  binding  on  the  kingdom  ((f.' 
Procter  on  The  Book  Oommtm  Pit^: 
Maskell's  Jfomimsnto  MUnaHa;  Chrdwel^ 
Confertneat.  etc.). 

In  the  same  year  were  drawn  up  the  Arti- 
cles of  l?eIi?ion  imder  the  <linffion  of  Cnin- 
nn  r  and  Kidley.  They  were  biust^l  an 
earlier  document,  which  was  mod<  lied  after 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  Originally  42  in 
numbi'r,  Ibev  were  afterward  Tc<luced  to  89, 
and  among  the  Articles  ouiilted  wa.s  one  wbicli 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  endle.s.s  punishment 
and  oondemnod  titose  who  taught  uoivenal 
restOMtion.  Much  dilbrenoe  of  opinion  baa 
prevailed  In  regarti  to  the  authority  and  Inter- 
prefarion  of  the  Articles.  In  view  of  the  fart 
ttiat  they  were  revised  and  rei>sued  in  I'lfiH 
niid  again  in  1571.  they  must  he  regard(  li  as 
intended  to  oppose  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  whether  in  its  popidar.  undetincd 
form  or  as  set  forth  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  flmilly  adjourned  in  15<t8.  Opinion 
also  differs  as  tu  wlietber  they  shall  oeOdB- 
stnuKl  strictly,  according  to  tbclr  gnMnnatieal 
conatnicifcm  (cf .  die  DedaratldB  m  dm  Bag* 
Hsh  Prayer- Book),  or  in  their  historical  dj^lft*' 
cance,  as  decided  by  the  opinions  of  their  an- 
Ihors.  The  former'mctlioa  has  been  npprovi  d 
by  the  Declaration  of  Charlis  I.  However 
Ihey  may  be  interi'reteil  they  have  not  the 
I  weight  of  the  Catholic  creetls.  nor  Is  it  a.sscrted 
of  them  that  they  may  l)e  proved  by  most  sure 
warrant  of  Holy  Scripture.  They  are  now 
l)indhig  only  upon  the  clergy.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  most  clenrlf  seat 
fai  the  obortadoiiB  dfatrlhoted  fhroiiA  dn 
variouB  offloes  in  the  Prayer-Book,  In  the 
momin?  and  evening  prayer,  the  baptismal, 
conflrrii  i''  ri  and  e\!r|iaris(ie  oftices  and  the 
orditiai,  have  a  preiloiniuaiitly  ethical 

tone.  To  these  ex|iressians  of  dortriue  are  to 
Ik-  addtnl  the  homilies  in  two  books,  the  first 
of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  E<lward 
VI.  and  thc«<'Oond  in  I'lfiC  (cf  llardwiek.  Uin- 
Uiry  iif  the  Artirleg  ;  Hurm  lt  On  ilic  Ai  tidn 
from  the  Latitudioailan  point  of  view  ;  Bishop 
Brown  On  Oks  ArtiOa,  moderate  Hi^ 
Church,  and  evangelical,  and  Bishop  iViflMS 
of  Brechin,  who  takes  the  Anglo-CSalluiBe 
view,  in  syTnp.nIhy  with  the  funons  tract  No. 
IM).  by  Dr.  Newman). 

Siiice  the  Reforni;iliii;i  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, like  any  of  the  great  estates  of  the  realm, 
ia  aobjeet  to  On  kuig  and  parliament,  dM 
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HouHe  of  CommotiB  rcpresentinff  the  lay  vie- 
in -nt  of  tlif  clmrcli,  while  tU>-  bishops  rt'lain 
tlii'ir  scats  ia  lUf  House  of  l^ortls.  Convoca- 
tion, i\  n'prt'jM'utative  synoil  of  tlw  cliurc-h 
cotnpiisai  of  blnhoptt  Hnil  clergy,  niid  (ialiiii; 
from  llio  i;Jth  century,  lost  (he  power  which 
it  formerly  posewsaed  of  eiuurtiog  canons  nt  its 
piciLsure.  It  continued  to  meet  contemporane- 
ously with  narliameiit,  bat  bj  tbe  writ  of  tlie 
king,  not  or  ttt  praafoent,  and,  in  Mxordance 
with  thA  Act  of  Submission,  required  from 
this  time  tlu-  king's  consent  for  its*  lejrislatinn. 
Its  rarnMis  luiil  no  wi  iulit  urilcDS  incorporateil 
in  arts  of  parliaini  nt,  with  the  exception  tliat 
^tatiiti-s  ri'Luin^;  (o  tlic  clergy  WOTO  Valid  Witii 
till'  approval  of  the  king. 

Fn)m  the  acccwion  of  Queen  Elizalieth 
(155U)  the  Church  of  England  wa.<<  aubstan- 
tlallj  fixed  ill  ilfl  constitntion,  doctriue.  and 
wonblp  a«  it  ezisu  to  tbe  pcMent  day.  Some 
few  enaagcs  were  made  in  the  Prayer-Book 
in  1363,  whose  purpose  was  to  <roncilinte  the 
R.irnanists.  But  the  qu«*en  paid  no  liewl  to 
thf  risinu:  »rmafT(rtifin  of  the  I'urilans.  nor 
wiH  iht)  tlanjjer  to  tin;  ciiurch  conceived  as 
lyin;:  in  that  dlrt^'tion.  Hurilan  ojiposition 
was  at  first  ciiiefly  conflncfl  to  externals  in 
wonthip,  siii  li  a-s  the  surplice,  kneeling  at  the 
communion,  the  ring  in  marriage,  etc.  Wliun 
the  quuen  made  the  biahopa  her  agents  in  en- 
forcing uniformity,  tbe  oontroveny  with  the 
Pttfttaoa  changed  ud  turned  onthewripiunil 
authority  for  the  office  of  n  bishop.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Puritan  opposition  was 
kept  in  check.  Tlie  danger  from  Komo  was 
Btiil  a  real  one,  and  the  annctity  of  the  crown 
Ntill  the  most  elTecttial  weapon  against  the 
pitp  •.  For  this  reason  the  tyranny  of  tiie 
Tuilors  waa  not  felt  as  such  hy'the  people,  for 
it  coincidod  in  the  main  with  the  well-being 
of  the  nation.  It  la  not  prohabte  that  oonces. 
iiooa  to  the  Purltana  at  tnk  early  alage  would 
have  prevented  the  tater  developmiinie  which 
re-suited  in  civil  war  and  the  tempomry  over- 
tJirow  of  tlie  cliurch.  Puritanism  from  tiie 
first  marks  the  b-ginning  of  a  new  era.  a 
chuokceil  conception  of  tlie  nation,  wliicli  is  in 
conllic.l  with  the  ideal  wliicli.  from  lliednysnf 
kingly  re.«i.stancc  to  feudalism,  had  regardeil 
the  state  as  centring  in  the  king.  Great  as 
bad  been  the  service  which  such  an  ideid  had 
tendered  to  the  church  and  to  uational  devel- 
opmieaL  the  demand  for  liberty  now  began  to 
create  the  ideal  of  a  oonatitntlonal  monarchy. 
In  which  tbe  will  of  the  people  should  find 
expression.  Puritan  disafTection  toward  the 
Church  of  England  was  in  reality  a  demand 
for  religious  lilwrty.  No  <'onsritution  of 
church  government,  no  furtn  of  worship 
however  lofty,  would  have  btcu  acceptable  to 
them  »o  long  as  it  wa.s  imposed  by  external 
authority.  Hence  the  few  concessions  to  the 
Puritans  at  the  Hampden  Court  Conference 
(IfiCM^weceofnoavaU.  When,  with  the  acces- 
abna  of  dm  Btosrta,  the  Clnirai  of  England 
tended  to  identify  itself  with  the  cause  of  al>- 
solute  monarchy,  political  Puritanism  lR«gan 
to  make  rapid  8tri(Jes  toward  victory. 

The  Chun-h  of  England  from  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  to  James  I.  sustained  close  rela 
tions  with  the  continental  churches.  The 
populnrlype  of  doctrine  waa  OnlvinlaUc  and 


cpisc  pacy  waM  not  held  as  invalidating  the 
government  of  other  churchen  (of.  (roodo 
on  OrdfrH  ;  Fisher,  DinrnMn'onn  in  Hixlarii  n nd 
l''iil-'.r->j>!iii  :  Drnnim,  Vor  fi<-cliin'r).  JlookiT, 
the  most  re|irL'senlative  of  its  theologians, 
maintained  the  Zwinirlian  or  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  the  Loni's  Supptfr — that  the  spiritual 
jiresence  is  in  the  rite  as  a  whole,  not  in  the 
elements.  With  the  aooeasioo  of  James  L 
there  grew  np  a  tlieology  unknown  to  tlie 
Elixabetban  a^e.  in  which  the  empha.<tis  was 
placed  on  apostolic  succenion  and  sacramentai 
>jv:\vi\  Arminianism  also,  which  the  Puritans 
licUeil  ami  feared,  UK-iinie  the  prevailinir  tvpe 
of  doctrine,  for  which  authority  was  found  in 
the  ancient  church  iK'forc  the  apixarance  of 
Augustine.  Hence  Jeremy  Taylor  could  re- 
j'vt  the  .\ugu8tinian  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  still  remain  orthodox,  and  Bishop  Burnett, 
in  the  preface  of  his  work  0»  Cm  Artidet, 
could  write :  **  T  follow  the  doctrine  of  the 
GnTk  Church,  from  which  St.  Austin  de- 
parted and  formed  anew  system."  Among 
the  repres4'ntatives  of  this  w^hool  of  liiL'li  An- 
glican tlieo!o.ry  were  Archbisliop  Laud,  An- 
drr-wi"-.  II  til.  and  ritlicrs.  ToL'ether  with 
their  doctrine  of  the  e.vcluslvc  divine  rii,'ht  of 
the  episcopate,  Ihev  combined  the  <1<"  trine  of 
the  divine  right  o{  kings,  a.s.serting  it  in  ex- 
treme shapes  at  a  moment  when  the  popular 
irritatton  against  the  church  and  the  throne 
was  at  itshaeht.  The  unwise  policy  of  Laud, 
the  responsible  adviser  of  tbe  king,  precipU 
tated  the  civil  war.   To  his  influence  in  great 

finrt  is  attributed  the  nitenipt  in  introduce  the 
'rayer-r^ook  into  Scotland,  which  hd  to  the 
I^eai,Mic  and  ('  (venant.  as  also  the  Caneins  of 
UVIU,  which  created  aagcrand  suspicion  in  the 
ICnglLsh  mind.  The  Church  of  England  was 
now  overthrown,  and  for  ISyears  the  see  of 
Canterbury  was  racant.  Tuc  Puritans  at 
Westminster,  in  1643,  substituted  a  dlrcctoiy 
of  public  worship  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  whose  use  was  now  forbidden  ;  the 
bishops  were  ejected  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  large  nnml>er  of  clertry  from  their  l)ene- 
llees.  Pri'slivterianisin  now  iv^pired  to  be  the 
estal)lislie!l  cliurcli  jin  aim  which  w:is  (Jc- 
fcHtetl  bv  the  rise  of  the  Indcpendenl.s,  to 
whom  Cmniwi  II  i>clonged.  At  the  Restora- 
tion in  lo.jtt-fiO  tlicre  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  restored  Church  of  England, 
which  had  auHered  so  much  during  the  Com- 
monwealth.  to  make  ativ  coneessfonB  by  which 

even  the  more  moderate  of  the  Pmimeriana 
might  be  retained  in  the  church.   ThePrayer- ' 
Book  was  airain  rcvi.sed,  but  the  changes  were 
for  the  most  part  of  a  character  to  repel  the 
I'nritaii^.    Wlien,  in  the  Act  I'tii- 

formity  tnadc  (he  Prayer-Book  binding  upon 
clergy 'and  parishes,  demanding  Episcopal  or» 
dination  of  all  ministers,  with  other  s<'vere  re> 
quirements,  as  a  test  of  oonformlty,  3000  min- 
isters who  were  unable  to  comi^,  including 
tbe  famous  TOchard  Baxter,  were  lost  to  the 
church.  Among  the  prominent  High  Angli- 
can divinc-s  of  the  age  ni  the  Resforatirm  were 
Hammond,  Walton.  Pearson.  Barrows  and 
Taylor.  Cosin,  Sanderson,  etc.  The  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kind's  wa.s  now  re  ,s. 
scrted  by  this  scliool  and  held  by  them  with 
such  deep  consdcntionsoeis  that  <»i  the  i 
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sion  of  William  uiid  Maiy  (168b)  many  pn- 
tisned  to  xcsiga  their  bawflcea  than  to  praj 
for  the  new  ROTerelgns.  Among  them  were 

Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbunr,  the 
aainlly  liiabop  Ken,  together  with  7  other 
biahop»  and  somo  4(Hi  f  li'r;;y.  Thrsc  were 
henceforth  known  Non-jurors  ;  tlieyinnin- 
tainid  their  line  of  bishops  amid  ^rowintr 
weakness  till  it  linally  ceaied  about  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  19lh  oentiiiy.  (Cf .  Lathbarj, 
J9IM,  lilM-Juron). 

In  the  htter  half  of  the  17th  century  there 
a««ee  anotber  achool  of  theology  dUforiiig 
widely  from  the  High  Anglicam  or  Paritao 
theolojfks,  sometimes  known  as  l^alitudina- 
rianisin,  or,  as  Mr.  Tulloch  h.-ia  designated  it, 
the  School  of  national  Theology.  Its  descent 
is  traced  fronj  Hooker  ;  it  includes  in  its  lirst 
geutriitioii  Ihc  names  of  Halt  s.  Chillingwortli 
and  Falkland,  and  at  n  later  time  Cudworlh, 
Whichcote.  More,  Smith.  Stillinglleit,  Bur- 
nctt,  and  Tillolson,  archbishop  of  Canterbur}' 
(1691-i)4),  and  the  forenuxit  preacher  of  the 
tine.  To  these  men  it  fell  a»  » task  to  medi- 
ate between  High  Cburdimen  sad  Puritans, 
to  comprehend  difwentcrs  In  the  cliarch,  to  re- 
sist the  rising  deism.  A  scheme  for  (ho  re- 
vision of  tJic  l'r.iy(  r-Book  in  tin-  interest  of 
comprehen?*inn  ( liisH)  frainod  tlw  approval  of 
the  bi.^IioiJH  in  C'ouvotation.  !)ut  faileil  to  8wnrt; 
the  approval  of  the  Lower  llou^e.  As  the 
18lh  century  advanced  quietness  .settled  down 
upon  the  distracted  nalion.  With  the  silenc- 
ing of  Convocation  (1717)  the  angry  contro- 
Twaiea  aubsided.  and  the  Church  of  £ogland 
regained  its  earlier  popularly.  There  grew 
up  naturally  B  distrust  of  alireHglous  cnthu- 
t'iiuiius.  whde  preaching  assumed  an  ethicjil 
charucter  (cf.  Abbey  and  Overton,  Ch'inh 
of  K!i;;!itnd  in  the  Eir/httrnth  Ctntu rii).  Tiie 
emuti'Hiul  side  of  religion  wa.s  reiisni  rlcil  about 
the  niiildlu  of  the  century  by  Wc-sley,  who, 
althoui;]!  he  lived  and  <iio<l  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  had  orguni7.ed  a  move- 
ment within  the  church  which  after  his  death 
inevitably  tended  toward  separatism.  Wes- 

Ss  reform  found  Bvmpathizen  In  the  Eng- 
Church,  althouffh  for  the  most  part  they 
followed  the  lead  of  Whitriu  ld  ami  accepted 
the  tenets  of  CalvinLsui.  Among  them  were 
Hcolt,  Ihe  author  of  the  commentary,  Newton, 
Venn,  ('owper  the  poet,  and  at  a  later  time 
the  famous  ("harles  Simeon.  These  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  conversion,  and  found 
difficulty  in  reconciling  their  attitude  with  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  as  contained  in  the 
PraycT'Boolc.  Tbay  atlached  innortanoe  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  anti-Roman  in 
tbeir  purport,  and  comhattcil  Arianism  and 
Sodnianism  witliin  the  chuieh.  They  origi- 
nated, in  17SM>.  tlie  Ciiureh  >lis.Monary  Society, 
which  has  done  a  va^l  work  in  carrying  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen. 

T  he  changes  through  which  the  Church  of 
England  had  passed  In  the  centurr  had 
almoet  obliterated  from  the  popular  mind  that 
andent  theology  which,  however  imperfectly 
apprehended  at  any  time  by  its  professed  sup 
porters,  was  yet  the  cluracteristlc  of  the  Book 
of  Common  I^raycr.  Deism  alsn  had  t  linii 
nated  much  thai  was  distinctively  Christian, 
llie  evaqgelical  school,  while  loyal  to  tbe£s> 


tablishmcnt.  was  hardly  distinguishable  from 
Puritan  or  Methodist  nonconformity.  Wlieo, 
about  1880,  a  liberal  government  began  to 

talk  of  the  reform  of  the  church,  there  was 
suddenly  produced  a  mighty  reanion  whose 
aim  WHS  'o  revive  the  Ani'lo-C  athnlic  theology 
of  the  1  tth  ixntury,  to  reHs.Mrt  and  emphasize 
all  that  was  peculiar  to  the  Engli.'ih  Church 
in  discipline,  doctrine,  and  worship.  The 
movement  let!  by  Newnuin,  Rose,  Pusey,  and 
Kcble,  sometimes  known  as  Tractarlanism, 
from  the  TraeU  for  th»  Tim^  tibraw  tlM 
church  hilo  excitement  and  oomlenatton, 
whidi  readied  its  heiidtt  tn  1848,  wlien  New* 
man  perverted  to  the  lioman  Church.  Frooi 
that  date  the  Anglican  party  dic^criminated 
more  carefully  against  Kom  u.i/iii!^  tenden- 
cies. About  the  same  time  thi  re  aiipcared  an- 
(illur  scliool  of  theologians  %\)in  were  neither 
Evangelical  nor  Troctarian  in  tlieir  attitude, 
who  availed  themselves  of  modern  ( riticism 
and  the  fresh  impetus  given  to  historical 
studies,  and  aimed  toieprescnl  the  Church  of 
Encland  in  a  more  mtiottal  and  apirttual  as 
well  as  oompreheoslTe  meaner.  Of  these  fn 
the  first  generation  were  Coleridge,  Whntely, 
ami  Arnold,  and  in  the  secnnd  Jowett,  Staidey, 
Thirlwall,  K iM;-^-!.  v.  and  Maurice.  The  latter 
esjx-eially  dev(»ifd  his  life  to  e.xjxiunding  the 
theoloL'v  of  the  Eiigli.sh  Church,  as  n  pre- 
sented by  the  i'rayer-I^k,  discriminating  it 
from  High  Anglicanism,  evangelical  Calvin- 
ism,  and  Socinianism. 

In  1860  was  published  Etmyt  and  Bnievt, 
a  collection  of  papen  by  leading  scholars, 
among  whom  wereTemple,  the  present  bishop 
of  London.  Jowett,  Powell,  Rowland  Will- 
iams, and  Wilson.  While  each  writer  claimed 
to  be  responsible  only  for  his  own  eontribu- 
lion,  yet  the  book  had  eine  common  aim — to 
vindicate  freedom  f>f  thuitirht  and  of  n|K'ech 
on  all  questions  of  moment,  whether  relating 
to  biblical  criticism,  to  science,  to  historical 
theology  or  eschatology.  The  work  created 
consternation  in  the  ranks  of  tbe  Anglo- 
Catholic  and  Svanfettcal  patties»  onatenn  of 
whtdi  was  the  rise  of  a  new  sdiool  known  aa 
the  Ritualistic,  which  laid  a  stress  iipon  the 
importance  of  ceremonial  worship  formerly 
a.'«cribe<l  to  theolopv  alone,  aiunog  to  accom- 
pli.sh  by  an  apittaf  to  the  imagination  what 
was  desjmired  of  through  the  reason.  While 
many  who  Ix-long  to  this  school  are  moved 
<  hieflv  by  H*sthetrc  considerations,  its  leaders 
are  chanMAerizcd  by  an  aversion  to  modem 
btbUcal  criticism  and  a  tendency  in  tlMology 
toward  unqualUkd  Augustinianism.  The 
conflicts  generated  by  these  hostile  attltudce 
created  bitterness  and  division,  even  threaten- 
ing Ihe  stability  of  the  E.stabli.shment.  The 
appi-al  to  ec<'lesiastical  law  in  ortler  to  deter- 
minf  til'  III  lias  resulted  in  a  .scries  of  de<"isioiu 
from  tlic  I'rivy  ( uuncil,  to  which  appeals  are 
taken  from  the  lower  (.'ourt  of  Arches,  which 
justify  the  existence  within  the  cliurch  of  eadi 
of  the  8  great  historical  parties—as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr,  Goriumi,  whom 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  refused  to  institute  be* 
cause  of  nis  denial  that  regeneration  always 
accompanied  liaptisin.  it  was  decided  that  to 
maintain  that  regeneration  does  not  invariably 

1  aooompany  baptism  does  not  impugn  this 
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•taadards  of  the  chareb.  In  the  cases  Kpring- 

Ing  out  of  f-^Mai/n  and  Reriftm  Ifw&s  main 
taincd  lliat  the  Cliurcli  of  England  Imd  ciiun 
riufc<l  no  theory  of  iti'ipiriitidii,  as  also  ilmt  it 
did  nut  eontravene  her  sUindardrs  to  e.xpri  ss  u 
h>pe  for  the  ultiraate  restoration  of  ull  Hi  ' 
wickiKl ;  or  again,  in  the  Bennett  custe,  the 
High  Anglican  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
WM  not  ojostrued  as  contradicting  the  fonna- 
larles  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  moHt  of  the 
ctees.  however,  wfa«ra  miud  wm  In  tssae.  an 
•dvcrne  jiidnnent  has  been  rendered,  as,  e.q., 
the  CRstwarn  position,  incense,  lishti-d  eiindli-s, 
cnicifixes,  etc.  Tlie  court  Itnown  thf 
Judicial  Cotninittee  of  tlie  l^rivv  Council, 
which  irave  tiiemi  juiU'tuents,  does  not  claim 
to  h(_'  a  syno  I  (k  tcrmining  questions  of  d'>c- 
trine,  but  to  poastvsH  only  tlie  power  of  dcter- 
ntolng  whether  certain  Htutemcnts  are  contra- 
dictory or  repuu'nant  to  tlic  church's  doctrioal 
standards.  While  these  decisions  have  been 
i8od?ed  by  those  who  hold  to  tbe  chwdi  as 
hv  bw  established,  there  are  others  who  mis- 
like  th"  composition  of  the  court  as  not  ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical  or  Hpiritual,  and  main- 
tain the  Ilildehrandiau  or  Puritan  principle 
that  s|)iritu!il  tliincrs  should  be  determiniMl 
only  l>v  ecck'si:i.stics.  Tliose  maintaininjj  this 
attitude  have  in  some  cases  lxx;ome  so  dis- 
ailectcd  toward  tbe  Eataliliithment  as  to  be 
willing  to  unite  with  Nonconformists  for  Us 
overtlirow.  In  consequence  of  tbe  refusal  of 
the  RituaUsttc  partf  to  abide  bj  the  deefalons 
of  the  Prlvjr  Donncil,  other  methods  have 
boea  devised  in  order  to  adjust  cusfs  involvin  j: 
the  ctremuniiil  of  the  cUurch,  as  Lord  Pen- 
zance's Act  of  Worship  bill,  but  without  Hntis- 
faclory  results.  A  trird  was  lield  in  IHIK)  in 
which  Dr.  King,  the  l)i.shop  of  IJncoln,  was 
the  defeuiiant,  charged  witli  practLsiug  the 
eastward  position,  lightcnl  candlcR,  mi.vcd 
Chalice,  etc.,  before  the  archbishoi)  of  Canter- 
bury, whose  jurisdlctbo  was  questiooed  or  la- 
meo  ted  as  the  restoration  of  amediavalmalhod 
not  to  hannony  with  the  coarse  of  the  church 
since  the  Reformation.  The  prt-^  ■nt  status  nf 
tlie  church  in  its  relation  to  I'ariiuint  ni  lia.s 
also  Iw'gotten  a  certain  restlessness,  especially 
since  the  lioman  Catholic  Kmancipjition  Act 
and  thi!  Jewish  l)isabilitii«  llemoval  Act  liave 
allowed  tbe  admission  to  PorliamoDt  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Jewa. 

These  and  other  complications  and  anom- 
alies are  part  of  tbe  InheritaDoe  of  an  cstab* 
lished  chnzch,  whoao  aim  Is  to  represent 
brosdiv  the  national  life.  They  are  escaped 
by  tlie  Proti'stniU  churclu's  who  make  agree- 
m  Tit  in  doclriuL-  tlie  bond  of  ecclesiaHtical 
unity,  thou;^h  often  only  at  the  ex|)ense  of  in- 
creasing the  divisions  of  Christendom.  Thv 
diinculties  of  the  pn'.sctil  .^it nation  are  some- 
times regarded  as  indicating  that  the  downfall 
of  the  Establishment  is  only  &  question  of 
time,  especially  since  the  diseslablishmeot  of 
tbe  Irish  Church.  But  the  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land is  deeplr  rooted  In  the  nation's  life:  as 
an  organlxalfon  It  existed  in  Engl.md  before 
the  St  itc  harl  achievefl  its  iinity  ;  it  luw  been 
irlciuiliid  witli  its  eventful  history  for  mon^ 
than  in  (  I'liturics.    It  i-,  liy  ini  means  easy  lu 

Srognosticatc  its  future  relation  to  the  state, 
'he  dlfllealtifla  with  whieh  it  b  now  contend- 


ing, such  as  the  cfauhlng  of  hostile  parties, 

may  signify  the  throes  of  its  new  life  rather 
than  a  growing  weakness.  Tlure  is  one  force 
in  particular  which,  entering  into  its  history 
at  flic  Hifnniiaiion,  differentiates  it  froth 
ollu  r  Protestant  cliurclies  with  the  possibie 
exception  of  the  Lullieran,  and  binds  it  close- 
ly to  the  national  Rympatldes— tlie  spirit  of 
humanism,  represented  in  England  by  Eras- 
mus, and  only  imperfectly  represented  by 
Luther,  whicb  crowned  the  Elizabethan  agi 
with  the  glory  of  Shakespeare,  when  eno- 
where  throughout  Europe  it  had  di.sappenred 
under  Cbe  Catholic  reaction  or  the  restricted 
moral  purp  tsc  of  Calvinism.  It  is  owing  to 
the  nourisliiu'  nt  of  this  hutnanisiic  clemint 
by  and  in  the  Church,  which  Puritanism  failnl 
to  check,  that  English  literature  Kurpa-sses 
every  other  in  modem  Europe.  Had  the 
Church  of  England  stood  only  for  some  special 
doctrinal  tenets,  her  history  would  have  been 
different  and  her  downfall  moie  sure.  Erea 
In  her  fafloros  and  defects  she  has  represented 
the  phasc-s  of  tlu-  tiatinn's  life.  The  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  which  played  .so 
large  a  jvirt  also  in  the  Ueforniation  of  the 
Ittth  century,  may  make  ber  again  the  bul- 
wark of  thi-'  nuti>>nal  oRUse  aguostidt  dlsio* 

tcCTating  tendencies. 

DespitiMhe  dilTicultlcs  of  the  si toetloil  Which 
spring  out  of  Uw  relation  between  state  and 
church,  the  Church  of  England  has  witnesaed 
In  the  last  3  generatkma  a  marvelhnis  growth* 
exhibiting  an  aggressiTcness  and  flexibility 
which  givo  great  promise  for  the  future.  It 
lias  sought  to  fuKll  its  mission  to  the  KnglisU 
nation  by  the  develuiitueut  of  n  lart'c  and  rich 
varietv  of  charitable  ami  t-  Iueational  agencies, 
as  wefl  as  by  ridding  itself  of  ubu.«<',s  ami  cii- 
cumbrances  which  check  its  i)rogrc.ss.  Many 
of  these  arc  hdllooms  of  the  pa«t  which  have 
beoomo  inccniffraous  by  the  change  and  proc- 
ess of  time.  The  following  facts  and  statistics 
may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  life  and 
i)rogre.-.s  of  the  church  within  the  last  <iO  years. 
I'p  to  1823  there  were  but  o  colonial  bi-^hops — 
Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Calcutta,  Jamaica,  and 
Harbjidocs.  These  5  have  now  increased  to 
SI,  in<  ludintj  12  missionary  bishops  in  districts 
not  in<  ludeil  among  English  colonies.  Tho 
clergy  in  tlie  colonics  and  missionary  districts 
number  8900.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  expend- 
ed iu  the  maintenance  of  missions,  especially  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Society 
for  the  Proportion  of  the  GoapeU  New  sees 
at  home  are  :  Kipou(1886),  Manchester  (1M7), 
St.  Albans  and  Truro  (both  1S77),  Liverpool 
(18801.  Newcastle-on-Tviie  (18S2),  Southwell 
(\mi),  and  WakelieldCfHH"*).  The  onh  r  of  suf- 
ragan  bishops  has  Ix-^-n  revived,  proving  of 
great -service  in  tlu' older  and  r  ilio<-e,scs. 

Since  \H¥)  more  than  £4«,iXK),iMXt,  or  on  an 
average  £1,0<K».000  a  year,  have  been  spent  in 
building  and  restoring  churches.  More  tlian 
5000  parsonage  houses  have  also  been  built 
within  these  years.  The  total  income  of  the 
church  is  placed  at  about  £8,500,000.  By  vari- 
ous acts  of  parliament  this  sum  hn^  1»  i  n  st 
treated  as  to  n'mitve  inequalities  in  salaries  and 
livings  to  a  large  deLTce.  and  I'l mu  '.!ie  eatlic- 
draU  £134,000  have  been  taken  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  amaller  livings.  AgreatitlmuliiBbu 
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been  givon  to  ciluciition  in  cluirch  st  hnnl>, 
tluU  provi«ioa  is  now  nuido  for  2,5UO.()OU  c-hil- 
.dsen.  Enrlchmeat  of  (be  wnrloeB,  more  uu- 
awraus  wnrioea,  ttid  in  nuter  Tariety  of 
fcmiflt  the  uae  of  the  ctthednl  navea  are 
vaomt  the  means  by  -which  the  life  of  the 
churoQ  baa  been  quickened.  Tn  cnamcrato 
till!  varioua  tliaritubk'  ajrcin  it  s  is  impa-^sihlc 
litre.  The  liii^htT  univiTsitu  s,  ^vliicli  wltc 
once  rcc.irtlcd  jus  sleepy,  li.HVc  been  rej^euer- 
afe<i  anil  their  repronch  tal\rn  nway,  by  which 
<li8.senters  were  preventnl  from  sharing  in 
tbcir  benefit.  Tbo  number  of  clergy  at  tht; 
bNianlllg  of  the  century  was  about' 10,000  ; 
St  naa  now  increased  to  upward  of  2&,000.  Of 
tbeae,  aooordiitg  to  a  crude  estbuate.  It  ia  sup- 
poaed  that  about  12.000  are  High  Chundi.  be- 
tween 5000  and  OOOO  Low  Church  or  Evan- 

Selical,  and  2oOO  Bniiul  Clnin  li.  Opinion 
illers  a.s  to  the  proportion  U'tween  tiie  ad- 
herents of  the  ('liurch  of  England  and  the 
numluT  of  >.'riu<  nnfnrnii.sts,  including  hccu- 
lari.it8  and  Ji  ws.  Keetnt  uttenipt.s  to  form  an 
estimate  sei>in  to  indicate  that  the  total  luiin- 
berof  NoncouformLsts  of  every  kind  amount 
to  from  2i  lu  28  per  cent  of  the  popubtUon 
(Rore,  Eightet  n  umCttrfa*  ef  tht  CHWreft  «(f 
BnjAuid,  p.  GOO). 

Since  1S50  luw  taken  place  the  revival  of 
Cinvot  ation.  after  a  silenec  of  4  generations. 
"\Vliile  it  posM's.s<'s  no  ligi.slativc  power  and 
c.mnot  Ih'  called  a  repre.se'ntalive  body  so  far 
a-^  clergy  and  laity  are  concerned,  it  has  served 
since  it-*  revival  lus  a  desirable  means  for  ini- 
tiating k'gifilMlion  in  Parliament.  To  it  1h'- 
loug.s  the  credit  of  taking  8te|w  for  u  llevi.st<I 
Ver»ian  of  the  Bible  (1871),  and  under  iU 
auspices  the  great  work  was  completed.  Dio- 
cesan synods  and  conferences  have  lKK>n  also 
revive*!.  Tlie  Church  Congress  originated 
in  18ft{,  and  nieet.s  annually  for  the  discussion 
of  tlieolii.rii  ;d  and  nractical  ijueslions.  In  its 
iiHctinirs  all  scliooi.s  of  churchmauship  j>ar- 
ticipate.  The  Laral)elh  or  Pan-Anghain 
synod,  under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop 
of  Caulerbury  since  1867,  calls  t*)gother  for 
the  purposes  of  cousuliatko  all  the  bishops 
throughout  the  world  in  communion  with  the 
Engliw  Church,  Including  those  of  the  Epi.^- 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  is  mi- 
portnnt  also  to  note  the  growth  of  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  C'hurcli  of  England  and 
the  ancient  hiMoric  churches  of  the  East. 

Tlie  Churcli  of  England  exists  lus  an  estab- 
lishment in  England  and  Wales.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  wa.s  severed  in  1871,  when  the 
crow  n  cea«ed  to  appoint  Irish  bishoiis,  who 
also  lost  their  seats  in  tiie  Ilouae  of  Lords. 
The  property  of  the  Irldi  Qiufdi,  eattmated 
at  £16.000,000,  nftcr  satisfying  the  life  inter* 
csts  of  incumbents  and  otner  charges,  is  to 
I-'  apjilied  "to  the  relief  of  unavoidable 
c.ihinutii  s  aixl  sullering,  in  such  manner  as 
Parliaim  iit  shall  hereaftrrdin ct. "  The  Irish 
Church  has  since  then  disjiljiyeil  great  wisdom 
and  courage  in  overcoming  tlie  r)bstacle8  which 
threatened  its  well-being.  While  there  has 
been  a  decline  In  the  number  of  i\»  clergy-,  it 
leporla  18  dioceaea  and  Ushope  and  some  1200 
bacflcea.  ThedetaOaofltareorganlxationmuy 
^fouod  tn  the  Chniciiof  JEm^and  YearBooka. 


The  Church  <>f  England  is  represented  in 
Scotland  h\  what  is  known  as  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church,  whoeiu  hbtory  has  been  a 
complicated  and  peculiar  one  (cf.  Oook'a^ 
Cunningham's,  and  Orub'a  biMoiles).  It  ac- 
quired additioiial  unpopularity  in  consequence 
of  licing  implicated  in  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Hanoverian  dynasty  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  llTlT).'  The  terms  Episco- 
palian and  Jacjiliiie  thus  l>ec;mie  idmost  syn- 
onymous. After  1702  its  rtprtsi'iilatives  ac- 
knowledged the  reigning  dynasty.  It  has 
adopted  the  Thirty  tiino  Articles,  and  its 
Prayer-Book  differs  from  that  of  the  English 
Church  mainly  in  the  oonununion  oflioe.  ifor 
some  time  it  kept  up  a  ancoeaslott  «f  UsbopB 
with  no  diocesan  jurisdiction.  The  ancient 
dioceses  are  now  rcduocd  to  7  with  aa  many 
bishops,  one  of  whom  ia  ealled  primua,  and 
2H2  clerey. 

(C"f.  bt'rypc,  MemorUdtt  etc.,  in  complete 
works,  lw-10  ;  Parker  Society  Library,  contain- 
ing writings  of  the  lieforiners,  18.>4  ;  Wilkins, 
(Joneilia  Magna  liritnnnm  et  JJibrrnur,  1736  ; 
E.  Curd  well,  Jhtcumentary  AnnaU,  1844,  and 
l^nadaUa,  1843 ;  Burnett's  UUiorf  vf-  the 
Htformaiion  and  Birtory  of  hi$  OtCfi  Time: 
John  Foxc,  Book  of  Mnrtyrt ;  Uasber,  JHriiuk 
EedenfiMtieal  Ant%qtiiticK  ;  Stillinpfleet,  Orig^ 
iritx  Hiit'inniof  ;  t'tiurch  Histories  of  Collier, 
Fiilicr.  ileylin.  Blunt.  Jl;is.singl)eril,  Di.xon, 
Slinrt,  (  arii'.then,  1  lardwii-k,  and  Perry  ;  Hal- 
lam,  CvitMiditional  UimUiry  ;  Blunt  an«l  Phil- 
limorc,  Iaiw  of  the  (Jhurth  of  England; 
Brooks,  Six  Prity  Council  JudgmenU;  also  llie 
histories  of  Lingurd,  Hume,  Macwulay,  Ranke, 
Green,  and  Frmman.) 

AuszAKOBii  y.  O.  Allsh. 

Bn-no'-dl-QS,  Bfagnus  Felix,  h  nt  \T\fi, 
on  the  Rhone,  \Ti  m.  from  tin-  .MediiiTrunenn 
of  a  dislingui.slieil  Gallic  family  ;   left  thr 
world  and  was  ordaincnl  a  deacon  and  madii 
bishop  of  Pavia,  where  he  died,  Julv  17,  631 
He  was  much  engage*!  in  the  poUdcal  bust, 
uess  of  the  church,  and  was  the  lilit  who  ad 
dressed  the  bishop  of  Rome  aa  papa.  HJ» 
works,  a  panegj-ric  of  Tbeodoric.  a  defence  of 
Symmachus.  a'  life  of  Epiplianina,  etc.,  are 
found  in  .Migne,         Lot.  LXIIL,  and  haro 
bien  .soparatel  V  eilited  by  Hartel»  Vienna,  1 HH2, 
and  Vogel,  Berlin,  1885.  C.  P. 

ir-vooh  (dedieategi,  '*  theTtb  fkom  Acbim." 
the  father  of  Methusaleh.  He  lived  near  to 
(Joil.  owing  to  his  faith  (Heb.  xi.  5.  13),  and  in 
consequt'iu<'  was  translated,  clntlied  with  im- 
mortality without  suiTt  ring  the  ordinary  dis- 
solution of  the  Ixxly  (Gen.  v.  lS-24).  "there 
is  only  one  reference  in  the  Bible  to  him  as  a 
propliet  (Judo  14),  bttt  an  apocryphal  book 
calicHl  after  him  was  well  known  to  the  earlr 
fathers  and  then  passed  from  bnman  knowl« 
edge  save  in  fkagmenta.  It  was  recovered  by 
Bruce,  fn  1778.  fn  an  Elhiopic  translation 
v  liieh  Dillman  ably  edited  in  1851.  •'  It  is  a 
series  of  revelations  to  have  Ix'en  given 
to  Enoch  and  Nnnli.  wliirh  are  di'siLrnid  to 
vindicate  the  universal  providence  of  Cio<l. '* 
Its  date  and  authorship  are  unknown.  It  was 
never  received  as  inspired  and  canonical.  Bee 
PsBin»no]tAraA.  T.  W.  0. 

Entbnaiaem  <fhim  Meos»pcmma  «y  ttt 
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god'^,  tin  intniise  morjil  cttrncstneKS  in  which  a 
man  in,  its  it  were,  liftwl  alnne  himself.  Il  is 
awondiTful  ijuality,  and  bv  it  the  greatest  re- 
sults have  bci  ti  jichit'ved.  liut  evcn  thing  <le- 
pends  ujxjii  tin  moiives  from  which  it  springH 
and  the  Judgment  with  which  it  is  directed. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  excitvment  of  tlic  im- 
agination or  a  f  oior  of  tbe  paagions,  haTing 
no  good  purpose  In  view  and  not  contraUed 
to  tbe  one  unerring  standard  of  dutj,  and 
tben  ft  Is  apt  to  work  great  barm,  however 
jBOtturii'ntious  a  man  may  Ix;.  But  wh<'n  it 
proctrt  lis  fi<un  the  love  of  Christ,  loading  to 
thr  1  ivf  of  man  for  C^liri.tt's  sake,  no  Ijounds 
need  he  .-iet  to  il  auv  more  than  to  liim  to 
whom  were  applied  tlie  words,  "  The  zeal  of 
thine  houjic  shall  eat  me  up"  (John  ii.  17, 
R.  v.).  In  such  cases  the  noble  ardor  of  mind 
leads  to  toils,  sacrifices,  and  self-denials  almost 
inoreinbb.  yet  without  any  Uttemeev.  harafap 
ness,  or  conceit.  In  this  sense  the  apostles  and 
thoAe  in  after  ages  who  have  most  resembled 
them  are  thn  hr^st  aiamplei  of  a^nuine  and 
lofty  cnthusia.sni.  T.  W.  C. 

Bnzinas  (en-lhee'-nas),  Pranoisoo  de  (or 
Dryandar),  Soanlsll  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Burgos 
about  1520  :  d.  at  Straasburg,  Dec.  30.  im 
Secfetly  a  Proteitantk  lie  atiii  studied  Uieokngr 
at  Iioondn.  1539 ;  bnt  In  1641  he  nwtrlettia^ 
at  W'iltenl)en;,  and  was  Helanchthnn'.s  assist- 
ant. In  l."»4;l  he  presented  to  Cliark-s  V.  at 
Brussels  lii^  tnitisiiitiiiii  of  the  New  Te^tiiinent 
from  the(«reek.  I,  iisuspetling  evil,  he  contin- 
ued to  live  there.  On  Dec.  18,  154H,  he  was  cast 
Into  prison.  On  Feb.  1,  1545,  he  managed, 
through  the  intluence  of  his  fricmb,  to  escape, 
and  returned  to  Wittenberg.  Leaving  there 
at  the  end  June,  1546,  bo  travelled  tbrough 
South  Gennaiiy  and  Switierland.  In  1548  he 
went  to  England  and  was  made  professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  lie  was  on  his  return 
from  Geneva  when  he  wa-s  fatally  .seizetl  with 
the  plai^ue.  His  brother  .Jaime  wa.s  burnt  at 
the  stake  as  a  heretic  in  lionie,  \rAC>. 

Bobasne,  BaUna,  Beians  (properly  Eohan 

Koch),  humanist  :  b.  probably  at  llalge- 
hauseu,  Hes.se,  14S8  ;  d.  at  Marburg,  ()(-t.  4, 
1540.   He  stu.lied  Elie  liumanitles  at  Erfurt. 

.  was  court  poet  at  Itlesenburg,  East 
Pnis'ii.i  ;  stnilicd  law  first  at  Franlifort  on-thc- 
Odcr  and  then  at  {..eipzig,  1518  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  at  Erfurt,  1517  ;  took  part  la 
the  eomnositiun  of  tbe  famous  Epistota  obteu- 
fomrn  mnrum  (a.y.).  He  taught  at  Nurem 
berg,  1526 ;  at  Jfrfurt.  1588 ;  at  Marburg  be- 
came profenor  of  history.  1586.  and  there 
brought  out  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  in 
Latin  (Piutlleriuin  uniiyrmm,  cinniue  cUfjmro 
rcfiditum  atqng  f.r}iUr.itam.  Marburg,  1537), 
which  won  him  the  epi^lut  uf  the  "  Ilew^ian 
Diivid,"  and  also  a  poetical  remlering  of  Ec- 
clesiastcs  (1582).  lie  belonged  to  those  human- 
isu  who  were  in  sympathy  with  tbe  Reforma- 
tion, and  contributed  to  if*  soread  as  an  in- 
telleetaal  movement  (SeehtsiifebyBchwert- 
sell,  1874,  and  Ern^r.  Ontha.  1870,  %  Tols.) 

Bon  or  Endo  de  Stella,  b.  in  Bretagnc, 
Prance,  in  the  beginuiug  uf  the  r.Jth  (•<'ntnry. 
wa'*  an  enthusiast,  iirobaldy  connected  with 
the  Cathari ;  believed  himself  .six-ciaHy  called 
on  account  of  a  mistake  between  hu  name 


"Eon"  and  the  word  eum  {pt-r  erm  qui  rfn- 
tyruM  est  judifare  vivm  tt  niorlium,  "through 
liitn  ['i/mj  who  is  cxjme  to  ju<ige  the  (jinrk  ;ind 
the  dead"),  and  caused  considerable  c  oinniotion 
in  Bretaguc,  Quicnnc,  and  Chamiwigne  by  his 

t>reachiug  and  prophesying.  In  1 1 15  tin  p;i|j:tl 
egate.  Cardinal  Alberictni  of  Ostia  preached 
updnst  him  at  Nantes  ;  ^chbishop  Hugo  of 
Houen  wrote  a  book  against  him,  Dogmatmik 
Libra  TVm,  found  hi  &U.  PMr.  Mat.  XXIL; 
Anally  troops  were  sent  out  against  him  ;  he 
W!vs  .shut  up  in  a  dnnpeoii  and  tleclareil  cr.i/y 
by  a  synod  of  Rheims  (Il-IH).  and  .several  of  his 
followers  were  burnt  at  the  stake.       C.  P. 

Bpaon,  a  town  in  Burgundy  who<(e  site  can- 
not be  identified  any  more,  but  which  is  noted 
as  tha  aeat  of  a  council  called  by  Bfahop 
Avitos  of  Vienne  in  517.  the  year  after  the 
oonTersion  of  King  Sigismund,  attended  by 
24  bishops  and  resulting  in  40  canons,  mostly 
of  a  disciplinary  description,  but  very  cbl^ 
acteristic.  (Bee  Maoai,  Uon.  (Ml.  VIXI.) 

CP. 

Epaiolrf .  ia  the  Greek  naoM  for  a  pvorfim 
in  tbe  Romaa  Smplre,  aod  caiiled  overlato 
the  church,  it  was  ma  dfvUni  nded  by  ft 

metropolitan. 

Bph-osians,  Epistle  to.  It  was  written  by 
Paul  during  hi.s  imprisonment  at  Rome,  prob- 
ably  A.D.  at  the  same  time  with  that  to 
the  Colossians,  which  it  greatly  resembles. 
The  first  part  Is  a  profound  discourse  upon 
the  election  of  grace,  the  glory  of  Clirist,  the 
new  rclntionship  established  through  liim, 
and  concludes  with  a  prayer  of  amazing 
power.  The  second  part  upon  rtii.«  b!v«is 
urges  unity,  godly  living,  relative  duiii  s,  and 
end«  with  a  lino  description  of  the  whole 
armor  of  God.  Few  even  of  Paul's  epistles 
have  so  much  fulna«8  of  matter,  depth  of 
doottine,  and  warmth  of  emotion.  (Si>4>  the 
commentaries  of  £llioott»  Ijoodon,  1855.  6th 
ed..  1884;  Hodge.  New  York.  1866.  many 
later  edd  .  and  R  W.  Dale,  London.  1888. 401 
ed.,  1H8M.)  T,  W.  C, 

Eph'-e-sas,  the  most  important  eominc  rc  ial 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Caysier,  about  40  m.  s.e.  of  Smyrna.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  (emplc  uf  Diana,  one  of 
the  7  wonders  of  the  world.  The  church  here 
waa  founded  by  Paul,  a.o.  64  (Acta  zviii.  It^ 
who  soon  afterward  spent  oter  9  years  there 
(Acts  xix.  10),  and  was  so  sucres-sfnl  that 
many  who  prnctiswi  the  "  Ephe-sian  It  tt<  r8" 
or  amulets,  for  which  the  city  wns  f.inioiis, 
l)roii;j;ht  their  hooks  ami  burned  thctn  to  the 
viilueof  $;W,tKXJ  ;  but  afterward  the  cnifi>nieu 
whose  trade  in  superstitious  silver  shrines  was 
interfered  with  excited  a  riotous  tumult  of 
very  threatening  cliAracter.  but  Paul  escaped. 
The  next  year,  meeting  the  elders  of  Epbosus 
at  Miletus,  he  gave  thm  an  aflectinig  farewell 
address  (Acts  zx.  17-85).  The  church  en- 
ioye<l  the  labors  of  Aquila  and  Prisei!Ia,  of 
Tychicus  and  Timothy.   Here  A  polios  lirst 

Srcmche<l  (Acts  xviii.  2M).  Here  the  Apostle 
ohn  spent  bis  last  years  (Kusebiiis).  and 
probably  wrote  his  gospel  ami  epistles.  To 
this  church  one  of  the  7  epistles  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (Ucv.  ii.  1-5)  was  addressed.  But 
long  since  the  candlestick  was  removed  out  of 
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its  plficc.  The  site  of  the  prcat  city  is  desolate, 
aau  only  of  recent  yean  lUiTe  the  remains  of 
lu  rained  adUoM  nea  diiooverc-d. 

T.  W.  C. 

EpiMsiu,  OoancUs  of,  were  several  in  num- 
ber. 1.  About  196uixiii  the  EiLsUr  ijnestiun. 
2.  About  245  against  Not  tus,  wlio  was  nu  ex 
tremc  Patripiissian.  ^  In  4tH),  umlir  Chry- 
sostom,  who  dei)osecl  Clt  nmtius,  and  restored 
order  iu  the  Ei)hesian  Church.  4.  The  (Ecu 
meuieal  Couneil  of  Ephraus  against  Ncs- 
torius,  431.  It  was  cfllletl  at  Pentecost.  Xes- 
toritu  and  Cyril  of  AlezaDdria  both  arrlTed  in 
ttme,  but  toe  Byrian  UihopH,  upon  whom 
NMtorius  depended  for  tympathy  and  nup- 
port,  vcre  quite  late.  Cyril  •waited  for  them 
16  da\s,  iukI  llioutrli  intelligence  cnmo  that 
they  were  then  <juite  near,  he  refuse'!  to  wait 
longer,  and  iu  one  day  condeniiM  i!  and  de- 
pi)»e<l  Nestorius.  The  Syrians  sooji  arriving 
held,  5.  The  Bccond  Council  of  481,  iu  which 
tbqr  Gondemned  and  deposed  Cyril  and  Jfem- 
non.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the  empeior, 
and  thougfa  both  Mntenoea  iron  atfliat  eon- 
firmed,  finally  Cyril  and  Ifemnoa  wero  re- 
Ctnred,  Nestorius  not.  6.  This  was  probably 
held  in  445,  of  no  importance.  7.  Tlie  so- 
caIK  <l  Robber  Synod,  449.  Umlc  r  ila  IljmI  of 
Dioscurns  of  Alexandria  it  proceeded  by 
means  <>(  terrori/jUiou  to  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  Eulycheti  (q.v.)  and  the  couHrmation 
of  the  Ale.xaudriau  doctrine  of  one  nature  in 
Christ.  Soldiers  were  brought  in,  blood  shed, 
and  Fhvian  of  Constantinople  so  mishandled 
that  he  soon  died.  S.  This  was  held  in  476 
against  oertahi  Wshope  who  fiirored  Chalce- 
don.  F.  n.  F. 

Bphssos,  Tha  Seven  Sleepers  oL  Aecxirtl- 
Ing  to  the  legend,  which  at  its  time  wa-s  com- 
monly current  and  adopted  in  the  Koran  (Sura 
zviil.).  7  young  men  from  EpiwWM  concealed 
themselves  in  a  neighborioe  cave  duriqc  the 
penecution  of  Dedits  (2A-57),  feB  asleep 
there  and  slept  for  187  years.  C.  P. 

Zlph..od,  a  part  of  the  priest's  official  dross, 
of  plain  linen  ordinarily  (1  Sam.  ii.  18).  but 
tor  the  high-priest  richly  embrohtered.  It  waH 
of  8  pleoea,  one  oowtfnc  the  front  of  the  {m  t- 
•on,  the  other  the  back,  joined  at  the  shoulderH 
with  buckles,  and  held  in  place  below  l)v  a 
girdle  round  the  kxly  (Ex.  .xwiii  2-fi).  'f'hc 
Ingli-iiriest-s  had  irolden  rla-ijis  and  rings  to 
keeji  in  place  tiic  l>(L:!ninie<l  breastplate. 
David  ut  the  transfer  of  the  Ark  (2  Sum.  vi. 
M)  was  "  girt  with  a  linen  cphod. "  Gideon's 
ephod  Ix^cnmo  a  snare  to  Israel,  and  Micah 
made  one  for  hiH  idolatrotis  worship  (.ludges 
TlH.  87.  xvii.  5,  xviii.  17^.  T.  W.  C. 

ZJphraim.   See  TKinE». 

Uphrem  Syras,  the  moet  famous  preacher 
and  tlic  uloirian  of  the  S^'rian  C'hurcli  in  liie 
4th  cenlury  ;  b.  in  Mesopotamia  shortly  after 
806,  |xrhaps  at  Nisibi-s  ;  d.  ut  Edi  s.>ia,  prol). 
ably  m  378.  He  wns  edue»ted  at  Nisibis,  and 
then  made  teacher  in  the  Kchool  there.  When 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  in 
QQH  he  left  it,  and  after  some  ilelav  took  up 
his  abode  at  Edessa,  where  he  lived  as  a  her- 
mit, and  gathflred  about  himwlf  pupils,  serv- 
ing also  as  a  praadwr  to  the  people,  and  en- 


gaging in  controversy.  He  is  said  also  to  hav* 
travelled  in  Egvpt  and  in  Asia  Minor,  to  have 
met  BaHil  the  (ireat,  and  to  have  miraculously . 
received  the  knowlctlge  of  the  Gie^  tongue. 
But  all  this  is  legendT  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Greek.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  had  the  honor 
'  of  Iwing  frequently  read  after  the  iScriplures 
in  divine  service.  They  have  been  variously 
j  piiblished,  the  chief  edition  Ikmiil:  that  i^sui  d 
j  under  the  authority  of  the  papal  svv  at  liunie 
'  in  6  folio  volumes,"  1782-46.  J.  B.  Morris  lia.s 
issued  &^rt  Workiiof  St.  Fiphraem  the  t^nan^ 
translated  ,>ut  of  the  Original  8j/riae,  Oxford. 
1847,  and  H.  Bureess  has  trsnslated  some  of 
his  Bymn»  and  Bmnflbs,  London,  1868,  and 
his  Repentance  of  Ninereh,  1858.  His  works 
comprise  a  large  ntimber  of  commcntaiies 
upon  the  Scriptures,  and  discourses  and  trea- 
tises in  metrical  form  upon  various  topics, 
such  as  the  birth  of  Christ,  heresies,  sermons, 
a  treatise  upon  the  will,  etc.  His  elai|uence 
is  of  suchftChmelerMlOeKelteour  admira- 
tion still.  F.  H.  F. 

Bp-lo-te'-tns,  b.  at  HieraiX)lis,  Phrygia  ; 
waa  broutrht  to  Rome  as  a  slave,  but  given 
freedom  l)y  Epuphroditiis,  tauglit  i>hilo8oj)hy 
there  until  e.xjx'lled  with  othi-r  stole  philoso- 
phers in  iK).\.D.  ;  settled  at  Isicopolis,  Epirus, 
and  contiiuuHl  teacldng  there  till  he  died.  He 
wrote  nothiug,  but  ample  notes  weie  taken 
down  llff  his  pupil,  Fiavius  Arrianus.  and 
haveBefcreeased  to  ezerdse  a  deep  influence. 
Best  edlHon  by  Bchwelghinser  Lei]wig.  ITW- 
1800,  0  vols. :  eng.  trans,  by  Elizabeth  Carter, 
London.  17M.  revised  by  Thomas  W.  Hig- 
frinson,  Boston,  IPS."),  and  by  George  Long, 
London.  1876.  Of  his  Knehiriiiion  3  transla- 
tions apfH'ared  in  London.  1881  :  one  bv  T. 
Talipot  and  one  by  T.  W.  H.  Rollcston.  (See 
F.  W.  Famr,  Asfeart  flftw  Qcd,  London, 
1868.).  C.  P. 

BploarsBBs,  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  high 

repute  of  old.  They  held  that  the  atoms  of 
nature  existed  from  eternity  and  forn»etl  the 
world  by  ehanre.  that  the  go<is  have  no  con- 
cern al)out  the  earth  and  there  is  no  provi- 
dence, that  the  soul  dies  with  the  b^xiy,  and 
that  man's  chief  good  lies  iu  pleasure  properly 
regulated.  Epicurus,  their  founder,  was  a 
moral  man.  but  his  disci^es  deteriotated  anil 
became  veiry  corrupt.  Tlieir  optnlons  and 
their  life  made  them  bitted|7  Ofqiosed  to  all 
religion,  and  especially  to  the  serious  and 
humbling  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  (.\ct8  xvil. 
16-84).  (See  W.  Wallace,  Epicure^Ritm, 
Loudon,  1880.)  T.  W.  C. 


Sp-i-phA'-nl-na  ol  Balamla^  b.  at 

dirke,  a  village  of  Palestine,  near  Eleuther- 

opolis,  28  m.  e.n.e.  of  Gaza,  in  810,  of  Jewfeb 
parentage  ;  yvia  eilueated  am»iug  Christian 
monks  i«irtly  in  his  unlive  rountrv  and  partly 
in  Egypt  ;  became  a  nionk  liims'lf  ,  founded 
a  monastery,  and  was  in  8r»7  nuule  bishop  of 
Salamis,  the  later  Constantia.  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  (iied  in  408.  He  look  a 
vety  lively  part  in  the  theological  eoalrover- 
sies  of  bu  time,  representing  the  monkidi. 


fanatkal  dogmatism  of  the  age  onf  against 
any  free  religious  movement,  more  especially 
Origeii'a,  wlme  dlMlpki  he  altMlMd  inlh  It 
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Jeruaalem  and  ia  Oottimtinoplo  with  bltod 
vtoleace.  Of  his  nameroas  works  tho  most 
tmportant  are  ISavAptov,  the  drug-chest,  a  ref- 

utation  of  80  hereslps.  and  'AyMyiurop,  the 
anchor,  an  exposition  of  orthodox  doctrines. 
Collected  editions  in  Mitrnc,  P<it.  Or.  XLI  - 
XLIII..  and  by  Diendorf,  Leipzie.  1859,  5 
vols.  (Slc  Eberliard,  i>»<i  Bethfiligun^j  de* 
Epiphanius  an  dem  Streite  Hber  Originet, 
Treves.  1850  ;  Lipsliia,  Zwr  QjHtOen  Kritik  dea 
M.,  Vienna,  1865.)  C.  P.  i 

Bpiphany,  from  the  Gru-k,  mciining  the 
mauifi  j^tatiun  uf  u  l'OiI  in  his  divinity.  The 
Ea*lfrii  C  iiurch  lu  iil  that  tlie  true  manifcfit:i- 
tion  of  Christ  tu  uuia  took  place  not  at  his 
birth,  but  at  hin  bupti^^m.  It  con«equeutly 
celebrated  his  nativity  only  as  an  introauctiou 
to  hit  «piohamr»  aad  with  the  latter  taUval. 
which  fen  on  Jan.  6,  it  opened  the  annual 
cyclus  of  church  feasts.  The  custom  Beem.s 
to  have  originated  there  in  the  2d  century, 
und  it  becanio  tirmly  established  in  the  3d. 
In  the  Weiitern  Church,  however,  it  never  bc- 
camj  reuily  popular,  and  Leo  I.  oven  opposttl 
it  as  an  irrational  novelty.  The  doctrinal 
basia  of  the  observance  Wit^  alao  another 
here  :  the  manifestation  of  Christ  not  to  man 
in  general,  but  especially  to  Uie  heathen,  the 
8  wlaa  sasn  from  tlie  Eaat,  tke  Sholy  kings. 
HiBiioBtf<e  name  of  tlm  featlvaltn  Oeiman  and 
Danish,  the  Three  Holy  Kings'  Day.  The 
old  English  uamu  wa«  Twelfth  Day.  iKcaubc 
it  was  12  days  from  ChristmiiH.  It  closed  tlie 
Cliristmas  festivities.  In  Home  the  day  is  cele- 
brated by  Bermoti.s  in  all  the  diflereut  languages 
represented  by  tlie  Propaganda.          C'.  P. 

Bplacopaoy  Is  the  most  ancient  and  at  tho 
present  <iay  the  most  widely  received  form  of 
church  polity,  representine  some  nine  tenths 
of  the  Christian  world  riu'Cireek  eimrches, 
including  the  Arnuniun  and  Nestoriau,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  tlie  Cliurch  of  Eng- 
land, including  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  In  America,  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Sweden,  the  Monvlaa,  ths  Juwanlst  Church 
In  Holland,  the  Old  Cktholfe  In  Oennany,  are 
epi<:-  >p  lily  constituted  churches.  The  cpis- 
copiUe,  U.H  existing  in  these  churches,  is  known 
as  the  Historic  Episcopate,  laying  enijiha.siH 
on  Its  lonsr  desrent.  claimin?  even  to  n-iieli 
back  to  till'  (l.iys  of  the  iqi  T!ie  liis 

toric  Episcopate  is  dislini^uished,  therefore, 
from  certain  forms  of  polity  whose  resem- 
blaace  is  only  in  name,  such'  as  the  Danish, 
which  is  merelr  titular,  or  the  Methodist, 
which  bodyorigmatad  with  John  Woafejrwhilo 
a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  EneljUM.  It  to 
dilHetilt'  to  give  an  adequate  deflnition  of  His- 
toric Eineopiicy  which  shall  cover  its  various 
phases  iti  their  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, (Jenerally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to 
Ht:i:id  for  eci)lr;i:;/;iti  Ml  in  clnircli  government 
as  compared  with  more  democratic  metlunis, 
of  which,  perhaps,  Congregationalism  or  In- 
dependency is  the  most  complete  and  consis- 
tent form.  But  epiicopacy  maj  also  have  its 
democratic  phasea  la  in  tho  Amwioan  Epis- 
copal Church,  when  tt  taantiifBet  to  a  General 
Convention,  of  whose  legjilatlon  It  la  the  ex- 
OcnUre. 

The  origin  ol  th«  qdMopato  is  aUUoooitf 

\ 
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'  the  undetermined  questions  of  histcry.  The 
claim  sometimes  put  forth,  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted bj  Christ  or  his  apostles,  poescesing 
therefore  n  divine  and  exclusive  sanction  for 

all  time,  and  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
church  or  the  validity  of  its  rites,  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  pious  bchcf  or  a  religious  tenet, 
which  rests  rather  upon  a  priori  priticinles 
for  its  support  than  on  woll-iiscertained  his- 
torical inf.innation.  Despite  ditTirences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  episcopate, 
tiiere  is  a  growing  consensus  of  scholarship 
that  it  ori^ated  alter  the  apoatollo  age  and 
waa  a  derdopniant  from  the  ptesbjterate. 
Among  the  grounds  of  thla  conviction  is  the 
fact,  now  unlvenaHy  conceded,  that  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  the  earlier  Christian 
writingp  (cf  the  Isl  Epistle  of  Clement)  the 
terms  t^j't  li-rfpof  and  eir((TK<»T"r  are  use'd  in- 
terchangeably. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
there  was  a  development  from  above  down- 
ward, as  well  OS  from  beneath  upward  ;  and 
that  the  desire  to  parpctuutc  the  apostoKo 
order  aa  well  aa  goveimmental  exigcnciea  con* 
trfbated  to  tiie  rtoe  cf  the  episcopate  oat  of 
the  preshyterate.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  time  of  Cyprian  (oh.  258)  that  the  doctrine 
of  apostolic  succession  was  llrft  distinctly  as- 
serted. In  the  Ignntian  writings  it  is  pn-s- 
byters,  not  bishops,  who  are  suecess(>rs  of  the 
ajxistles.  The  pictun'  of  church  organization 
reflected  in  the  Didachft  certainly  ditfers  from 
that  in  the  Ignatiau  writiura,  and  to  such  w 
extent  aa  to  suggt^t  that  the  latter  adTOcale 
rather  an  ideal  view  than  one  which  waa  aa 
vet  generally  accepted  tn  the  church.  It  la 
also  noticeable  that  in  the  ante-Nioene  age  it 
is  not  bishops  but  presbyters  or  even  laymen 
that  are  mo.st  prominent  In  the  literature,  and 
especially  in  the  formulating  of  theology,  as 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertulliati,  Cli ment  of  Alex- 
andria, and'Urigen.  After  the  Council  of 
Nice,  however,  we  meet  bishops  where  iK'foro 
were  presbyters.  So  kte  as  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  there  were  some,  Jieromc  and  Am- 
brosiaster,  who  still  susserted  the  original 
equality  of  bbhop  ami  presbyter,  placing  the 
authority  of  the  former  uptin  governmental 
grounds'  or  necessities.  The  action  of  the 
Oouiicil  of  Nice  (825)  in  n-quiring  the  co-oper- 
ation of  15  bishops  in  order  to  tlie  legality  of 
\  an  epi-ieopal  consecration  -a  ruli-  rigidlv  ad- 
hered to  for  the  most  part  ever  since  is  ex- 
plained as  an  effort  to  secure  the  strongest 
guarantees  of  cliaracter  and  respectability  for 
so  responsible  an  office,  especially  at  a  time 
when  ita  growing  dignity  incited  the  a^iap 
tlon  of  ntimenms  applicants. 

Tho  governmental  aspccta  of  episcopacy 
must  be  distingiilshe<l  from  the  saa-nlotal 
theory  of  its  nature,  according  to  which  il  Is 
the  sole  original  dep()>itory  of  divine  irracc, 
and  as  such  carryini^  the  church  in  itself. 
This  view  is  wanting  m  Ignatius,  but  apiwars 
in  Cyprian's  treatise,  De  v  int<ite  (rrlt  si't .  Ac- 
cording to  Baur,  the  eventful  transition  to 
the  sacertlotal  view  took  plaoo  in  consequence 
of  the  Montanistic  teaching,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  still  spoke  In  the  ehttrok  In  the  peraona 
of  laymen  or  women— a  doctrine  which  it  was 
sought  to  overcome  by  the  counter-attitude 
mimtatnad  hy  Bome  that  the  BpiiU  apoke 
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mtHf  tliniii^'li  the  hierarchy.  As  this  view 
Ijalned  prudoniiaaDce,  lajnieu  aud  presbyters 
leased  to  take  part  in  tho  couuciIh  ot  the 
church,  and  the;  voice  of  the  bi^ihops.  M  at 
tlwCoundl  of  Nur.  was  rcgi8terc^d  astheut- 
tanaco  of  the  Holy  Ohoat.  Cloadj  coMWCted 
with  thii  Tiew  was  the  praeUoe  In  the  Ifeat 
of  reitricUng  to  the  biiihop  the  right  of  lading 
on  of  handii  in  condrniation,  syinbolie  of  the 
impartatiou  of  the  Holy  Sjnril  ;  whiTtas  iu 
the  Ka.st,  more  free  but  less  cnu.isti'iit,  the  act 
of  confirmation  is  performed  l>y  tlic  presbyter. 

The  epiflfopiUe  in  the  ancient  churcli  differs 
from  the  modem  in  many  particulars,  a«,  for 
example,  in  its  presence  in  almost  every  citv 
or  town  wlit-rc  a  church  hatl  been  planted. 
In  North  Africa  alone,  in  the  6ih  oenturr,  it  Js 
eitfmated  that  there  were  between  400  and 
500  bishops,  forming  what  haa  been  called  a 
parochial  episcopate.  The  change  to  the 
larger  dioceses,  as  in  France,  I'^iiirlund,  and 
Germiuiy,  t(wk  place  iu  itie  .Middle  Apes  (cf. 
Ilatili,  Cri'irth  of  C/tuirh  Iii»titu(ion»).  It 
was  another  notewortliy  event  in  the  history 
of  the  epi.sropatc  -when  the  bishops  lost  their 
indepenaeocc  in  the  West  bj  their  subjection 
to  Hdom.  This  was  effected  Igr  Boniface  in 
jQennanr  in  the  8th  century,  and  by  the 
forged  deoretala  In  Um  9th  century.  From 
this  time  dates  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
pope  by  the  bishops,  and  a  corri-sixinding 
oath  by  the  clergy  to  tin  liisliop.  The  Church 
of  England  liiis  ritaiiud  the  cpi.sct)pate  as  a 
governmendd  iiistiliition.  but  with  no  recog- 
nition of  its  suci  rdotal  character.  She  ele- 
vated the  pre^byteratti  by  imposing  upon  it 
the  bishop  .s  voV  to  defend  the  fiuth.  The 
presbyter  still  takes  the  vow  of  obedience  to 
the  bishop,  but  it  is  a  qualified  vow,  reaulring 
the  presbyter  to  Judge  t<at  hlmadf  whether 
the  admonition  of  the  bishop  is  a  righteous 
one  or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
churcii.  The  oath  of  a  priest  iu  the  Lai  in 
Church  is  a  simple  one,  "  Will  you  olx  y 
your  bisliop?"  with  no  ijualilicalion  what- 
ever. The  spiritual  functions  of  a  bishop  in 
the  Historic  Epis<'()patc  are  substantially  the 
lame  in  the  dittercnt  branches  of  the  church, 
such  as  coutirniiUion  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Oreefc  Church),  ordination*  and  the  con- 
■eentionof  churraee  or  the  me  aoenB.  Th^ 
•lao  officiate  at  the  coronations  of  kings,  and 
In  the  Latin  Church  at  the  benediction  of  ab- 
bots and  abl>esses.  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop  is  confined  to  his  diocese,  where  his 
power  may  lie  monarchical,  as  i:i  the  Latin 
Church,  diecked  only  bv  a  pos-sible  appeal  to 
Rome,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
as  in  Eiiglimd,  or  tlic  more  democratic  type 
of  the  Aniericjin  Episcopal  Church. 

(CL  Hatch,  Onaaizationof  the  Early  Girit- 
iCiS  C9liif«Ac».  iKiDdon.  18dl,  2d  cd.,  1882 ; 
JRb  Qrouth  of  Church  Institutive.  1^)7; 
Lfghtfoot,  Commentary  on  Pfiilif/jjiant,  7tli 
cd.,  1883  [note],  also  his  edition  <if  the  A])o»- 
toiic  hhthtrs.  18fil>-8.1  :  Rnthe.  I>ie  Anf<1uge 
(!,;>■  Ch.  K.n-hr,  Wittenberg,  1837:  Ritschl. 
Die  Entntchnng  der  altkatMi^efitn  Kirrhf, 
Bonn,  1850,  2d  ed..  la')? ;  Ilarnack.  /^Ar- 
buck  der  I>ogmengetehtehte.  Freiburg  i.  Br.. 
18M-S7, 8  TOla..  Sd  cd..  1688  ) 


Ijpiscopal  Church,  Proteatuit,  in  the 
United  Statm.  Previous  to  the  Revolution 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  known  as 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  various  GOloniea 
in  America.  It  w;i8  established  inVi^nln 
liPOOl  1606,  when  the  Virginia  CobphijoIk 
talned  iu  charter,  one  <^  tSa  articles  of  wMch 
puflMm  toe  the  preaching  of  the  true  Word 
and  the  service  of  Ood,  according  to  the  rites 
and  doctrine  of  the  ("hurcli  of  England,  not 
only  in  the  colonies,  but  as  far  lus  pos,sil)le 
among  the  savatres  hordrrini;  uj'!  u  tliem. 
Among  the  di'votml  clergy  who  liilKjrc<l  in 
Virginia  was  Whiltaker,  who  is  famons  for 
having  converted  the  Indian  maiden  Pocahon- 
tas. So  early  as  1619  a  college  was  projected 
In  order  to  promote  tlae  Interests  oi  religion 
•ad  le•^llm^  but  it  was  not  till  1609  that  the 
(College  of  William  and  Mary  was  chartered, 
with  the  design  "  that  the  Church  of  England 
in  Virginia  may  lie  furnislu'd  with  a  scininaiy 
of  ministers  of  the  gnspt  1,  that  the  youth  may 
be  piously  educat<'<l  in  goo<l  letters  and  man- 
ners, and  that  the  Christian  faith  may  Ix 
propagated  among  tlic  Western  Inrlians  to  the 
glory  of  Almighty  God."  The  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism to  Puritanism  whtcli  marked  the 
rdgn  of  James  L  appmn  also  in  Virginia, 
where  a  law  was  eimeted  forbidding  any  but 
ministers  episcopally  ordained  to  officiate  in 
the  colony.  The  Church  of  England  became 
tho  established  Church  of  Miiryliind  from 
1692,  and  of  New  York  from  1064,  when  New 
Ainsteniani  was  transferred  to  English  rule. 
In  the  Carolinas  ami  Georgia  the  church  did 
not  gain  so  early  or  so  secure  a  footing.  John 
Wesley  was  rector  of  a  church  in  t^vannah 
in  1786,  where  he  became  obnoxious  on  ac- 
count of  his  High  Cluizch  principles.  Wldte- 
fleld  alto  was  In  Ge(»gia  at  intervals  from 
1738.  Jn  New  Jersey,  where  the  principle  of 
religious  toleration  prevailed,  the  church  was 
from  the  tirst  comparatively  strong.  It  had 
been  plaiilc*!  in  Philadelphia  iu  Uie  ITtli  cen- 
tury, where  Christ  Church  was  foundid  in 
1GU5.  It  was  with  great  ditUculty  that  tho 
church  made  its  entrance  into  New  England, 
aud  more  particularly  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  King  8  (Suqiel,  tho  fiist  Epis- 
conal  church  in  Borton.  waa  erected  in  1670. 
ARer  the  withdrawal  of  the  charter,  fai  1686, 
all  obstacles  were  removed  except  the  prej- 
udices of  the  people  against  a  church  whoso 
identification  with  tlu-  obnoxious  policy  of 
the  Stuarts  was  aa.sociatcd  in  their  nuuds  with 
the  suiTerings  and  sacrifices  of  their  ancestors. 
Among  the  oldctr  and  stronger  churclie.s  were 
Christ  Church,  Boston,  1729  ;  Trinity  Church, 
1735 :  Christ  Church.  Cambridge,  1700.  and 
churches  at  Salem,  HarblchcaH.  Newbuiy- 
port»  Pottunouth,  etc  An  Interesting  cir- 
cnnatanoe  In  Connecttevt  was  Am  conversion 
to  episcopacy,  in  1722,  of  Dr.  Cutler,  rector 
[  of  Yale  Coflege,  together  with  two  of  the 
i  tutors,  Johnson  and  Brown.  The  cause  is 
I  said  to  have  Wvu  the  gift  to  the  library  of 
souic  MK*  volumes  from  England,  among 
which  were  standard  works  of  tlie  Church  oi 
England.  To  tliis  <>ircuinstancu  it  is  in  some 
measure  owing  that  the  Epi.'+topal  Church 
bccatnc  stronger  in   C'nrinciti(ut  than  else- 

wiwre  in  liew  finglAnd.  These  seceding 
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dergr  sought  ordinatioa  in  Eosland ;  Dr. 
OuUw  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Bos- 
Urn,  and  Dr.  Johiwni,  inesident  of  King's 
College,  afterward  ColamUa,  Ke«r  York. 
The  exact  streni^h  of  the  church  In  this 

{)ro-Uevolutionary  ptTiod  U  not  known.  It 
fi  cstimatiMl  that  tlicre  were  lOO  cii  r;;y  in 
VirLriiiiii  and  80  in  thu  colonies  uordi  and  east 
of  iliirjland.  Tlie  church  made  l)Ut  little 
progress  durinij  the  18th  wutury,  owia;:;  to 
the  low  state  oi  piety  and  thu  geDcral  w&nt  of 
Interest  in  religion.  Similar  cumplaintd  arc 
made  by  other  n^oiu  bodies.  While  it 
was  an  unfaTOfable  ace  for  missiooarj  effort, 
yet  the  Church  of  England  sufTered  from 
flDccial  causes,  such  as  the  growing  dislike  to 
En>;lani  in  tlie  colonies,  and  chiefly  from  the 
fact  of  its  infoinplctf  orLrini/,;iti>>n.  In  the 
absence  of  bisL  ips  ic\\;is  dilli*  ult  to 
clergy,  who  were  either  sent  out  from  En.i;- 
lana  'or  ha<l  been  obliged  to  make  the  long 
and  perilous  voyage  in  order  to  procure 
ordinotiou.  The  £ngliah  Church  goverueii 
the  churches  in  America  through  the  bish- 
op of  London,  who  appointea  a  commis- 
sary to  act  in  bis  place.  But  zeal  and  disci- 
pline must  necessarily  siifTcr  under  such  an 
arrftn!jemeut.  Tiie  orpuni/jition,  in  1701,  of 
the  SDcicty  for  the  Priijiauution  of  llie  Gospel 
iu  F.ir.  iiru  Vsrl*,  llie  tir>t  missionary  organi- 
zation for  the  direct  purj);)se  of  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  America,  relieves  the  church  at 
home  from  any  appearance  of  iudifTerencc  ; 
but  there  could  l)e  no  substitute  for  the  full 
organization  of  the  church  in  the  colonies. 
It  was  mainly  the  fear  of  political  compUca- 
tions  which  prevented  the  consecration  of 
bi^iops  for  America,  the  English  Qovemment 
hav-ini;  experi'  iic  ■  i  much  dilHculty  with 
religious  <}ue-slion.s  in  the  17th  ctuilury  vliat  it 
persistently  abstained  from  any  course  which 
might  arouse  religious  antipatliies  in  the 
colonies.  Bishops  as  a  class  had  also  suflered 
in  the  popular  estimation  from  their  relation 
to  the  croirn  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizu- 
Iteth,  and  oafiirtunately  liad  imierited  the 
odium  prodaoed  the  meaauiea  and  policy 
of  Archbishop  Land.  It  was  a  prevailing  be- 
lief that  if  tney  were  sent  to  America  Uicy 
■would  becume  ageiit-^  for  erifor(  iiiL'  t!ir  claims 
of  till"  crown.  Nor  wan  tlie  typr  of  the  En;r- 
li^h  episcopate  a  contrenial  oiii'  to  ihc  LTOwiiii; 
democratic  tendencies  in  America,  .siaudiiig. 
as  the  bishops  did,  for  a  monarchical  oltloe 
without  guarantees  for  freedom.  They  were 
dao  known  only  as  lord  bishops,  requiring 
large  and  expennve  eetabiislxmente  to  keep  up 
thdr  dignity.  Hence  not  only  outside  the 
dmrch,  out  within  its  fold,  there  was  a  repug- 
nance to  having  bishops  which  showed  itself  m 
striking  ways.  It  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  at  any  moment  to  have  obtained  bishops 
consei  rated  by  the  non- jurors  in  England,  but 
these  were  not  llm  bishops  wantCNi.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  two  of  the  American  clergy, 
Weltou  and  TallxX.  had  obtained  non-juring 
cons<-cration  ;  but  the  evidence  lor  tile  tradi- 
tion is  doubtful  and  there  is  no  (nee  of  their 
liavug  performed  episcopal  acts. 

In  aadition  to  these  disadvantages  the 
church  labored  under  other  and  greater  ditil- 
.eultiea  in  the  period  of  the  Amiffican  B«vola- 


tion.  Suspicions  of  disloyally  ^^  ere  added  to 
other  piejiidicea—aciiaiKe  not  wholly  witiiout 
fomMMlfaB,  «•  many  or  tiM  clergy  oonsden- 
liously  believed  thenuelves  boundfto  pray  for 
the  kuig,  and  therefore  either  loft  the  country 
i  or  ceased  to  olHciate.  Tin-  eliur<  li  in  cousc- 
<}uence,  after  the  Hevolution,  was  reduced  to 
great  weaknes,'*,  very  few  of  ita  clergy  were 
left,  and  mjiny  of  its  eiiifices  closed  or  de- 
stroyed. But  it  siHiaks  much  for  its  vitality 
and  for  an  influence  out  of  aU  proiKirtion  to 
its  numbers,  that  the  oommander-in-cbief  of 
the  A  """■'"»"  anny,  tlie  one  imui  by  wliom, 
under  Ood,  the  nation  acbievod  ite  indepen* 
dcnce,  whose  faith  anstained  both  army  and 
people  in  the  darkest  hours,  was  indebted  for 
liis  relifjious  trainiuL,'  to  the  Epi-^eopal  (Muireh  ; 
that  ail  Kpiicoii.ll  minister.  Williuiu  White, 
I  was  the  llrst  i  haplain  of  C.)iiL'n  s.s  ;  and  that 
it  was  to  an  Episeojvil  church  (Si.  Paul's)  in 
New  York  that  Washington  and  the  twohouscs 
I  of  Tongrcss  ad journod  for  divine  service,  after 
\\'iuihington  had  dcliverc<l  his  innugurul  ad- 
dress as  the  flnt  President  of  the  United  Stales. 
April  80. 1789.  These  facta  ehonld  be  nitt- 
cieut  to  overcome  the  x'ulgar  prejudice  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  a  foreign  institution,  con- 
tributing nothing  to  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican state.  It  «  a  defect  in  the  writini;  of 
Ameriam  historv  from  the  New  England 
point  of  view  lliat  the  contribution  of  the 
Southern  and  Middh;  iStates,  where  the  Churdi 
of  England  exerte<l  its  widest  inthu  nce,  iatOO 
much  overlookctl  when  consideriui;  Uiefoina> 
tive  influences  in  early  American  histoiy. 

Jn  17S8.  after  the  independonee  of  (he  Colo* 
nies  had  been  aclcnowleaged  b^  England,  we 
enter  upon  the  second  stage  of  the  history  of 
Uie  American  Church.  At  thi-<  iiiProtim: 
moment,  when  it  lH;<-aine  an  iiiili-iH-ndeiit  ami 
national  church,  sugiresiivc  hint*  may  be 
gaiiKHi  of  tlic  religious  situation  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  century.  It  H«fmed  to  hare  hwa 
taken  for  i;ranttid,  without  much  discussion, 
that  t  lie  i'niycr-Book  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
vised, and  that  after  the  model  put  iatm  by 
the  great  Latltndlnarian  dlvinea tn  IM.  (Ci. 
Proctor,  ISttory  ef  the  Pramr-BcHtk  ;  Perry, 
Jlintory  of  the  American  Epitntjxtl  Chnren.) 
.Many  of  the  features  of  that  i:ttetnp'c  1  re- 
vision, together  with  others  of  an  oriijiiial 
i  kind,  were  now  incorporated  in  the  "  I'rtijKised 
I  BiKik"  i)ut  forth  in  1785.  Among  the  more 
I  important  clianges  were  the  rtijection  of  thu 
i  Niceno  and  Athanaaian  creeds,  the  mluclion 
of  the  Articles  to  90  hi  number,  and  these 
so  modifled  aa  to  nnaent  Arminumism  in 
place  of  the  qualillea  ddvinism  of  the  orig- 
inal. There  were  many  other  changes  of  a 
doctrinal  character,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
din-rtion  of  that  jirevailing  tendency  in  the- 
ology characterLsii(  of  the  la.st  ot^ntury,  where 
the  "deeiHT  mysteries  of  the  faith,  springing 
out  of  the  central  truth  of  the  Im-arnaiion, 
were  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  an  imagined 
lucidity  or  common-sense.  The  "  Proposed 
Book"  proved  unacceptable  to  the  worship- 
pers after  the  old  use ;  it  most  have  |aned  at 
many  points,  and  often  medlewly,  upon  the 
sncrcHl  nssociationfl  of  years.  Upon  tbebishope 
I  of  the  English  Church  it  left  a  dubious  im- 
I  pression,  suggesting  the  fear  that  tlte  Ameci- 
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can  Church  was  departing  from  tho  rnninion 
failh.  But  on  the  (tssiir.inco  tlnit  tliis  -wiis 
not  the  cane/unil  aftrr  the  i  Mni-f'ssioii  tliut  tin- 
Nicrne  Creotl  shoulil  bo  rtHiorcd,  thiy  seem 
to  have  mnde  no  further  objection  to  this 
sweeping  revision,  and  consented  to  proceed 
in  the  matter  of  consecrating  bishops  for 
America.  Tlteactot  parliameot  aaUioriziog 
their  prooednn  wm  puNd  fn  lT86b  aiuf  in  toe 
following  year  I>r.  White,  of  PeniuylTaaia. 
and  Dr.  ProvoKt,  of  New  York,  were  conse- 
crated in  I.fimlM'th  Chnixl. 

An  curlier  iilttiiipt  liad  Ih'cu  iikkU'  to  pro- 
cure tht'  cpi>cn[>;it»'  frtnii  En_'Luul  hy  the 
clergy  of  Conn(H-tirnt,  'wlio,  acting  hy  them- 
selves, had  c!ecte<l  Dr.  8eahury  as  thi:ir  biali- 
op  but  lie,  meeting  witli  vexatious  delays 
'While  ill  England  seeking  for  con-secrulion 
from  English  biibops,  had  turned  to  the  £pis 
eapti  Chnrdi  in  Doolluid,  from  whence  he 
Miily  obtained  the  desired  boon.  Returning 
thcRce,  in  1785,  he  exercised  his  functions 
within  Ills  own  (H  x'cs*',  but  did  not  Join  in 
consocratine  new  bishops  for  tin;  AnuTieau 
Cliureti  until  jifter  a  third  bishop  hud  obtained 
<  nns.  <THfion  in  England,  tiuis  making  the  rc- 
(juired  nuinlHT,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  for  handing  down  tho  episcopate  in 
the  English  line.  The  typo  of  church  life  in 
Connect  icut  was  a  different  one  from  that  pre* 
vailing  in  the  Middle  and  Bouthern  States— a 
difference  in  some  measure  owine  to  the 
dominant  Puritani.sm,  which  tended  to  breed 
a  reactionary  eci  Ie>i:isticnl  lone,  in  which  the 
emphasis  w;ls  placid  upon  sacrament  rather 
llinn  \i]i.m  Scripture,  together  with  a  >»trong 
assertion  of  cpiscopail  authority.  The  clergy 
of  Connecticut  and  Ma.«»nchii8ett8  took  no 
part  In  tho  informal  convention,  composed  of 
clergy  and  laitv,  which  met  in  New  York  in 
1784,  and  to  widch  belongs  the  credit  of  giv- 
ing shape  to  tlie  organintton  of  the  Ameriean 
Church.  The  New  England  clergy  objected 
to  the  lay  element  in  tlie  church  councils,  nor 
did  they  believe  that  any  action  .--liould  Ik- 
taken  in  revising  the  Prayer  Book  or  shaping 
the  organization  until,  under  the  presidency 
of  bishops,  the  divine  form  of  the  churcli  was 
complete.  It  was  not  until  the  Convention  of 
1789  that  these  objections  were  overcome  ami 
thfliy  united  with  their  Luelhreu  in  ona  t»m- 
noa  organization. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Chnrbh 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chnrch.  '  The  democratic  spirit  which 
inspired  the  new  republic  influenced  vitally 
the  lii"st  councils  of  clergy  and  laity,  reJ^ulling 
in  a  system  which  is  substantially  what  i.s 
Icnowu  as  Archbishop  Usher's  "  Bcbcme  of 
Episcopacy."  This  system  consists  of  n 
graded  series  of  representative sjmodfl,  whicli, 
beginning  with  th$  pMlili»  wlwntiM  vestry  is 
«Iwted  by  the  congregation  and  the  rector  by 
the  vestry,  rises  to  tho  Diocesan  Convention, 
composed  of  lay  delegates  from  tlie  parishes, 
together  with  their  rectors,  and  pr«>sided  over 
by  tl)f  bishop.  The  l)ioce.«ian  Convention  is 
cmp.iwert><l  to  legishile  for  the  diocew  within 
certain  limits,  to  c  l<  1 1  its  bishop  and  also  to 
fend  delegates  to  a  General  Convention  of  all 
the  dioeew's,  whose  8e»«<ion8  are  triennial. 
The  Qenoal  ConveatioA  is  oompoeed  of  2 


houses,  that  of  the  bishops,  of  wln'ch  every 
bishop  is  ex  officio  a  nu-mbtr,  anil  the  House 
of  I)e))Utic8,  composed  of  4  clergy  and  4  laity 
from  every  dioee--e.  The  concurrence  of  the 
Borders,  l)isiiii]w.  ,  Urgy,  and  laity,  is  neces- 
sary for  any  legislaliuu'  It  shows  the  power 
}X)sae8sed  m  the  laity  that  tliey  are  udato 
veto  tlie  action  of  the  two  clerical  orders. 

The  Prayer>Bo<di  wia  flnallT  revised  at  tha 
General  Convention  of  17W,  where  the  "  Pro- 
po^ied  Book"  was  alMmdoned  and  the  English 
Prayer  Book  iiiade  the  basis  of  revisimi.  The 
diirereiices  between  the  English  and  Auu  rican 
I'rayi  r-Books.  though  few  in  nuiidxT.  are  yet 
significant.    Tliev  include  the  rejection  of 

i  the  Athanasian  Creed  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  ;  the  optional  useof  the  words,  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  *'  hcdcscende*!  into  hell," 
and  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism ;  the 
rejection  of  a  medliBval  form  of  absolution 
from  the  ofBce  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 
A  change  was  made  in  the  conununion  othce, 
at  tlie  instrince  of  Bishop  Scabury  and  in  pur- 
su:ine(!  of  a  pledge  he  had  made  to  the  Scotch 
bishops,  by  whicli  tlu'  o'ulatind  o(  the  t  le- 
mcnts,  the  invocation  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  and 
more  particularly  the  solemn  act  of  self-sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  wor8hipp<  r,  in  which 
the  service  culminates,  are  introduced  after 
the  prayer  of  consecration  and  before  the  act 
of  communion.  Thie  brief  outline  of  the  ot" 
ganizalion  of  the  church  and  the  revision  of 
the  Prayer-Book  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out paying  a  tribute  In  the  memory  of  Bishop 
White,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whose  rare  wis- 
dom, pnidence,  ami  conciliatory  spirit  the 
American  Church  owes  more  than  to  any 
other  formative  agency  at  the  critical  moment 
of  its  reconstruction. 

Tlie  title  "  Protestant  Epi.scopal"  was  as- 
sumed as  the  designation  of  the  Ameiictn 
Chnrch  without  dSeusflion  as  to  its  fltnest. 
It  had  l)een  commonlr  applied  to  the  Chnrch 
of  England  in  the  I7ih  century  to  describe  Its 
attitude  in  rdation  to  Rome,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  Puiitaiii'^in,  on  tlie  other.  Although 
the  .\nierii  an  (  luireli  \\  :is  now  iadt  jx-ndelit 
of  tlic  Englis.h  and  poss(  <srd  a  nioilitled  or- 
ganization, it  still  regarded  ii  i  If  as  identical 
with  the  Church  of  England.  In  1814,  in 
consequence  of  questions  wMdi  had  arisen  in 
rdation  to  the  tenote  of  nropnly,  the  General 
Convention  dedared  that  "the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is  the 

'  same  iKKly  heretofore  known  in  these  States 
as  the  (  iiurcli  of  England."  During  the 
early  years  of  its  independent  career,  tho 
churcli  made  but  little  progress,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  many  prejudices  which 
it  had  still  to  encounter,  causing  some  of  Its 
representatives  to  feel  and  act  as  if  it  ex- 
isted merely  by  tolerance  ;  partly  also  because 
it  wM  laolung  in  any  deep  sense  ftf  a  peculiar 
mlMinn  to  the  American  p#o()le.  The  diver- 
gence in  opinion  known  as  High  Church  and 

1  Low  Church,  which  had  In'cn  represcnte<l  by 
Bishops  Si  al)ury  and  White,  still  continued, 
but  with  no  I  li  !ir  atiprehension,  on  the  part  of 
eillier,  nf  ihc  deeper  issui  s  in  llleoliigy  which 
the  distinction  concealed.  In  the  controver- 
sies with  the  other  religious  Imdies,  the  ques- 

Uotts  at  israe  turned  chieliy  upon  the  superi- 
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ority  of  a  UtnigJ  to  extenipore  prover,  or  as 
to  wtaathsr  oonTenioa,  in  tbs  popuinr  sense, 
«M  MoeMOTj  la  Older  to  oonllnimtioD,  or 
whether  eniacopMsr  ww  neemuf  to  Uie 

befnj^  or  the  well-befng:  of  A  ehnreh.  Tho 

miiin  tfif.  rrntiii  of  Uic  cluircli  was  commonly 
»unpr>Hi:'il  to  lie  in  its  posstssaion  of  n  liturgy. 
Willi  tliF!  cpiHiofmte  of  Bishop  llobart,  of 
New  York  (  IHU-HO),  then?  iipivoan^d  nn  ap- 
gressire  type  of  chiirchmanshii).  iis-ii  rtin!;  ihc 
exclusive'  aspects  of  epiacopacy  and  the  im- 
pOTtaiioe  of  tne  sacraments  In  a  Visorotts  man- 
aer,  which  •mated  atteotioii  aoa  towpired  a 
new  tatL  From  thi*  time  besao  the  oppoei> 
tlon  to  the  custom  on  the  part  of  Low  Ohinch- 
men  of  "  exchanging  pulpits"  with  ministers 
of  other  (lonominations,  to  the  methods  also 
and  the  theolojry  associated  with  the  revival 
system  of  Methodists  ami  Puritans,  of  which 
customs  Bishop  (Triswnlfi,  of  the  Eastern 
Dtocese,  a  contr:ni>or:iry  of  Hi^liop  Hobart,  | 
mar  bo  taken  as  a  roprosentative.  A  perio«i 
of  coatroversy  now  ensued  of  which  the 
echoes  still  Iwcer.  one  temporaiy  result  of 
whleli  was  to  Taolate  tlie  dnirdi  from  sjrm- 
pathy  with  the  surrouodbiK  nAigloae  tMMiee 
—a  result,  howorer.  inoioientai  onlr  to  the 
necefHlly  of  developing  within  it  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  distinctive  principles, 
and  to  the  pro*luclion  of  a  diHtinctive  tyjH!  of  j 
church  life.  Before  this  result  had  been  i 
achieved,  church  unity,  if  realized,  would 
hove  l)oen  a  premature  thing,  to  which  the 
American  Church  would  have  brought  no 
Tduable  oontributioD,  and  gained  even  at  the 
espeoae  oif  sacrifioing  easentud  truth.  Bishop 
flohart  died  on  the  eve  of  the  Tractarian  Con- 
troTersy.  which  In  Amerira.  as  in  England, 
prndufod  a  widespread  excitement  and  alarm. 
Now  tlmt  the  excilciiient  has  pa»s«'d  away,  tlie 
b<_Mie(ieiftl  results  of  t'.ie  '"  Oxford  Movement" 
may  be  discernwi.  Among  them  may  lie  men- 
tioned the  fuller  anpreeiation  of  the  the- 
ology of  llie  Prayer- Book  —a  theology  neither 
Romm  nor  Oen'evnn,  but  older  than  eftlter, 
which  centres  in  the  Incarnation,  and  saao* 
tloliS  the  principle  of  Christian  nurture  as  the 
true  method  of  dealing  with  a  redeemed  and 
regenerated  humanity  :  the  study  of  church 
history  as,  eriuallv  with  Scripture,  the  record 
and  the  vehicle  of  diviner  revelation  ;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  church  in  all  ages  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  risen  an<l  glori(li  <l  l,ord. 
That  these  results  have  been  striven  after  by 
some  blindly  and  in  one-sided  and  extreme 
w^,  false  often  to  the  spirit  of  tho  Reforma- 
tton.  mar  he  conceded,  also  ttiat  tliey  have 
ham  rensted  by  others  blindly,  without  die- 
oeming  their  tiMtiul  Botlve  and  relations. 
Amnnf;  those  who  have  best  represented  the 
movemrnt  may  be  mentioned  I^ishops  Wbit- 
tlngliam,  Ilnpkiiis.  niid  HDane,  aiirl  among  ' 
those  who  have  resis|(-<l  its  one-siiied  tenden- 
cies. Bishops  Mellvaiiie,  Meiule,  and  Eastburn, 
and  Dt";.  Tyng,  Vinton,  and  Stone.  Tho 
American  Church  lias  had  also  its  Broad 
Church  school,  among  whose  deceased  repre- 
■eatMlvea  m«  Muhlenberg,  Washbam,  and 
Cotton  Smith.  Ti>  tho  forger  spirit  hi  whldi 
fliey  labored  is  owing  the  greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  which  the  church  enjovs, 
as  also  the  birth  of  the  ooaoepthm  of  tho 


church  as  distinct  from  a  sect,  where  vari- 
eties of  practice  and  belief  may  coexist  with- 
out breaking  Christian  charity.  The  vital 
distinction  still  remains  between  tboee  whO 
lay  strcsHuix>n8cripture,  onthooiMhaiid,Mld 
those  who  !\s.Hf  Tt  the  sacrntnents,  on  the  other, 
as  alike  symbols  of  the  divine  communica- 
tion ;  but  tho  adherents  of  each  co-opcrato 
to%vanl  common  ends  within  the  sacred  fel- 
lowship nf  the  ehurch. 

The  new  era  in  tho  growth  and  escteusion 
of  tlie  church  is  generally  dated  from  1B85, 
when  it  woke  to  tlie  importance  of  domestio 
missions,  enlarging  and  reoooatitutllW  Its  , 
MMonarj  Boanl.  Bishop OhMe,  who bMaan 
the  work  of  planting  tlie  diiirdi  m  the  logioa 
west  of  the  Alleghanles,  was  foOowea  by 
Bishop  KemjxT,  tlie  pioneer  of  the  ITorth- 
west,  and  by  the  devoted  Hreek.  who  lirst 
penetniled  lnti>  the  mor..'  distant  regions  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Hiuce  those  davs  the  » 
church  has  sought  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  till  it  is  now  repre- 
sented in  every  state  and  territory.  In  1890 
it  had  15  dioceses,  9  bishops,  and  810  clergy ; 
in  1800,  69  dlooeees  and  17  missionary  juris- 
dictions. T9  Wshops,  and  4058  clergy.  Its 
communicants  no*-  number  470.000,  and  it* 
sum  total  of  contributions  is  $11,483,697.  an 
average  of  ^'24  to  each  eoiiimuiiicunt.  The 
legislation  of  (h(!  ehiin  li  in  recent  years  in- 
cludes topics  of  vital  iutiTest  to  ilw  cnnvlilu- 
eucv.  The  threatened  division  cnuse<l  by  the 
Civil  War  was  ovcrconn;  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  186Q,  which  vrelcomcd  back  ttis 
Sottthcm  dioceses  that  during  the  war  had 
formed  an  Independent  orgamxalion.  The 
conventions  of  1868.  1871,  and  1874  were 
largely  occupied  with  the  ritualistic  con- 
troversy, the  convention  in  tlie  latter  year 
si>eeifying  for  condemnation  such  ritual  acts 
as  "  the  elevation  of  tho  elements  in  such 
manner  as  to  expose  them  to  tho  view  of  tho 
people  as  objects  toward  which  adoration  is 
to  be  made  ;  any  act  of  adoration  of  or  toward 
the  elements  in  tho  Holy  Communion,  sudi 
aa  bowinn,  proetinliaBe,  or  genutiections,  and 
all  other  like  aoti  not  authorfoed  by  the  ru- 
brics of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  In 
1S77  ft  canon  of  divorce  was  enacted  -which 
forbade  the  clerLry  to  .solemnize  niarria-/"  in 
the  ca.sc  of  divoree<l  jM  rsoas,  iiiile-^s  th(!  cau.sc  of 
divorce  hud  Iks  ti  a  lultery  and  it  was  the  inno- 
cent porty  who  v.iinr  to  l>e  marrieii.  In  1888 
the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  Prayer- Book 
wan  introduced  into  the  Oeuen»l  Couvcntion 
bv  the  Re7.  Dr.  William  it.  Huntington,  of 
New  Tork.  the  reeult  of  which  wos  rtnom 
modifications  and  enrichments,  with  the  priv> 
ilege  of  shorter  and  varied  services.  Other 
topics  of  legislation  have  been  the  orgainVji- 
tions  known  as  sisterliofKls  or  deaconesses, 
the  provision  of  a  court  of  appeal,  on  which 
no  action  lias  yet  been  taken,  the  formation  of 
provinces,  corrcs^nding  to  the  larger  divi- 
sions of  the  English  Church,  and  tho  change 
of  the  name  of  the  church  in  order  to  meet, 
aa  is  allwed.  the  changed  oonditiona  of  the 
tiiae.  The  praaent  name  Is  undoubtedly  open 
to  criticism  ;  the  ditHculty  lies  In  finding  an 
acceptable  substitute.  In  the  hope  that  It 
might  pnnoto  the  oanse  of  (Mirtehm  nal^. 
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the  IIouHi;  of  liihhops,  in  1886,  put  forth  a 
decUntion  of  Uie  bwU  oa  whkh.  ia  tto  <^n* 
ion,  nntoD  ml|?ht  be  •cshlofed,  or  which  the 

leading  fratnrrfl  nrc  the  acceptance'  of  the 
NIceno  rrwflu  and  the  Historic  Epiw^opat*. 

Amnncr  the  ^cncnil  inntiHitionsof  thctliurch 
the  m()Ht  im]>ort(iiit  is  the  Domcstir  nnd  For- 
ri^n  Missimiary  Soritty,  founilt-d  in  1H20, 
Tvliich  sustains  iniwions  abroad  in  Mexico, 
Africa,  Chiiiu,  and  Jujian.  There  are  some 
2a  coll(  iT(>8  and  theological  flcminaries,  among 
tlii^  im),st  important  of  the  former  being  Co- 
lumbia Colkce.  Ne V  Yock,  and  from  the  press 
tbm  Imto  17  mrlodicah  ot  Tnrlotte  kinm. 

(Cf.  J.  8,  M.  Anderson,  HUtory  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Oftnnir*  nntl  Foreian 
Jhpendnuifi  lif  thf  Bn(i»h  Knq  ire,  Ldiidon. 
IflM-.'S.').  8  toIh..  2d  fd.,  IK,-)*]  ;  IJLsLop  Samuel 
V>\\\H-TiviT<.x-,lli*U>rf/<ifthf  Protrntant  Kptxcitpal 
Church  in  Americn  '.  London,  1H44,  2<l  e<l., 
1850  ;  Bishop  Willinm  White.  Memoir$  of  the 
Pretiitant  Jipiteopiil  Church  in  the  Inited 
iStfttet  of  AfiuH-ira,  Philadelphia,  1«30,  3d  ed., 
JM,  ed.  De  Co«ta,  New  York.  1880  ; 
.lirdWIlBOn,  Jfnuir  of  mho}^  White,  Phila- 
delphia, 1839  ;  Bishop  W.  8.  Porr;^.  llistori- 
cat  Collertiomofthe  Arrteriean  Cohmud  Church, 
1871-78.  r,  v,,ls  ;  ]?islinp  W.  B.  Perry,  IliMory 
of  the.  Antericiin  /•'fiu<c/>}Hil  Church,  Boston. 
i%r».  3  vols.  ;  BiHli.ip  W.  S.  iVrry.  lLin,lh»,k 
of  th4  Genrrnl  Curirf ration.  New  York.  1874, 
4lh  ed.,  1S81  ;  F,  1..  llriwks,  Cviitrihytioiu  to 
the  EecUsia*tirxil  History  of  th«  United  State*, 
New  York,  1836-89,  2  vob.  j  F.  L.  Hawk.-) 
wtUi  Bilhop  Perrv.  DMftmMtaH/  Mttanf«if 
ihs  Prvtettant  Kpi*cop<a  Ohwdi  in  the  United 
States  of  Americn.  New  York,  1862-68,  2  voIh.; 
Murray  HofTtnan,  A  Treatise  on  the  Late  of 
(he  r  Ue»t,iHt  Ki>i>c,>j,.,i  CkuirAinUmUtiittd 
States,  New  York.  1850.) 

Bplsoopal  Ohoroh,  Th«  Reformed,  \n  an  off- 
alioot  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
orUdnating  in  the  citr  of  New  York,  iu  I87i), 
WMwr  the  kadeiabip  of  Ber.  Dr.  Georae 
DitTid  Conuithia,  AMtatant  BUiop  of  tnc 
Proteetaot  Epii^copal  Dioceee  of  Kentodiy. 
Its  motive  was  l)e);otten  in  the  bitter  coa- 
trovcrsics  spriiiLMiiL'  out  of  the  Oxford  .Movr- 
nicnl  in  tlii.s  country,  which  ksl,  in  the  »lt't:n(ie 
of  the  sixties,  to  ecclesitistical  trial"*,  nnd  tinnlly 
to  the  enat;tment  of  a  canon  forbidding;  miii- 
isters  without  episcopjd  ordination  from  ofHci- 
aling  in  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  At  a 
moment  wlieu  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
church  was  seeking  to  extirpate  ritdalism  or 
to  overcome  the  preaomiimioe  of  H^h  CSnindi 
exclusiveiam  in  Uie  General  Convention,  and 
when  Its  memorial  petitions  asking  for  some 
modilic.ition  in  the  baptismal  olllcc,  by  which 
the  word  "  re^enenitc"  miijht  Ix^  (lroi)]><'d  or 
itous<'  iii.ii'.i  fiptionul,  hiul  been  I'ui.illy  rejected 
— at  this  nioini  nl.  wlien  the  excitement  of  the 
contest  htruLTU'leil  wiUi  the  ccmviction  of  ulti- 
mate defejit.  the  KcT.  Dr.  Cheney,  of  Chicago, 
was  suddenly  inhibited  from  preaching  by 
Uedlocesuu  the  Rt.  B«t.  H.  J.  Whitehouse. 
on  account,  as  was  atl^iied  at  his  trial,  of  bar- 
hig  omittcfl  the  word  "  repencrnic"  when  per- 
forming the  rile  of  baptism  (1871).  When 
Dr.  Cbeaqr  ooatiaued  to  pneeh  after  hie  in- 


hibition, ho  was  depoeed  from  the  minietij 
by  Bishop  Whitehooee  on  tlie  gnNiad  of  ooa* 
tuniacy.  Bishop  Commlm.  who  had  been 

prominent  in  the  councils  of  tlic  evaiiirelieal 
party,  had  shortly  before  this  Uen  iuhibited 
from  prciicliiut;  in  the  dioct  se  of  Illinois,  by 
Bishop  Wliiti  liouse,  m  creatitit:  factious  dis- 
turbance. Like  Dr.  ("In  iicv.  he  di.'<reL'ar(lc-<l 
the  prohibition  because  lintiiing  hi-  riixhtful 
liberty.  Then  two  events  tendir.^:  toward 
separatism  were  followed,  in  1873,  by  tlia 
meeting  of  the  ETangelical  Alliance,  el  whidi 
Bishop  Cummins  participated  la •oannMuioii 
service  in  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Kew 
York,  at  wliicli  \v«  re  pn^sent  the  pa,stor,  Dr. 
Kfiil,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A  mot.  of  Heotlaud,  and 
the  illustrious  ami  v«  nerable  Dr.  Doruer,  of 
(k-rmany.  The  Hcv.  Dr.  It.  Payiii>  fimilh,  tlio 
Dean  of  ("unterbury,  and  the  i{cv.  C'.itiou  Free- 
mantle,  of  Loudon,  who  were  in  the  country 
attending  tho  meetings  of  the  Alliance,  also 
joined  in  communion  services  in  other  Presby- 
terian cbarcbcs.  These  events  called  out  criti- 
cism and  coDdenmation  from  the  of^oetta 
party  in  the  church,  and  incited  also  a  certafai 
Dr.  ^oz<'r.  missionary  bishop  of  the  English 
Church  at  Zntizilmr.  to  write  a  sharp  letter  cen- 
suring the  Di  itn  uf  Canterbury  and  Canon 
Fre<  nuinllc  ftir  ilieir  nc  tion,  n«a  violation  of  the 
rcrli  siasiii  al  <irikT  of  tlic  C'linn  li  of  England. 
Dr.  Cummins  replied  to  Dr.  Tozer  in  a  public 
letter,  reiterating  the  familiar  facts  regarding 
tlio  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
age  of  the  Reformation  to  the  continental 
chnrchee,  and  maintaioing  that  the  act  of  in- 
tercommunion was  no  viouition  of  eocledaati^ 
eal  order.  Dr.  Cummins'  lettr r  involved  him 
iu  a  heated  controversy,  a  result  of  which  was 
to  force  liiin  to  the  eondu-ion,  to  which  ho 
had  alreiuly  be<  n  slowly  and  n  liu  tantly  gravi- 
fatinp,  that  the  battle  f(  r  evant'dical  triith 
had  been  li^t  in  the  Epi.^cupal  (.  hurch,  and 
that  notliiog  remained  but  to  fouud  a  new 
order,  whicli,  while  retaining  episcopacy  and 
a  litaiii^l  worship,  should  oeneo  finom  what 
were  coneidered  "liomanizing  genu"  in  the 
Booli  of  Oomaum  Prayer,  and  wliieh  were 
claimed  \rf  Bitualists  and  exclu.sive  High 
(^Inirehraon  as  ju.stifying  their  altitude.  To 
this  (  till  In  orL'anizi-il  the  Uidy  known  as  the 
liefornuil  Epi.-«x»(>id  Church,  with  some  8 
elerfiy  and  some  2(1  laymen,  who  with  him 
sccctled  from  their  ftirincr  communion.  Two 
years  later,  in  1875,  these  uumlicrs  had  in- 
crefl8e<l  to  some  60  clergy,  with  as  many  cxm- 
gregations. 

Tim  pvincqilaa  ol  the  new  organiiation,  ae 
stated  poeftlvely,  wete  the  acoeptanoe  of  Bcnp> 

turc  ns  tite  only  rule  of  faith,  the  ApoetJea' 
Creed,  the  two  wwTaments,  nnd  what  aie 
calli'd  the  "  doctrines  of  jrraee."  us  t  forth 
in  the  ;5U  Articles.  Ejiiscopacy  was  al.-o  (h"- 
clared  to  carry  wit ii  it  nu  diviiK' riilil.  Tho 
following  list  of  nc>rutions  presint.s  moro 
clearly  the  purport  of  the  new  movem<  nt : 
"  (I)  The  Church  of  Cbristdoes  not  e.\i.st  only 
in  one  order  or  form  of  eocle;>iithiical  fiolity. 
(2)  Chziatlan  mhiistenare  priests  in  no  other 
flense  than  that  in  whidh  all  beliovpri  are  a 
roval  priesthood.  (3)  The  T/onl's  table  is  not 
an  altar  on  which  the  oblation  of  the  body 
and  Mood  of  Ohiiai  ia  offend  aa«F  to  tha 
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Father.  (4)  The  pfcienoe  of  (%rirt  In  llie 

Lord's  Slipper  is  not  a  pri-senoe  in  the  elc- 
meuts  of  breiid  and  wine.  (5)  Reiyoneration 
id  not  iosepambly  conncicled  with  luiptism.'* 
The  Prayer- Book  of  the  Episcojjul  i.'hurcli 
was  rejec'k'd,  and  in  its  place  was  t«kcn  llii' 
'*  Proposed  Book"  of  17W5— a  work  which, 
wtiatt>«rer  its  merits  as  a  liturgical  cnmpila- 
tioa,  was  fairly  auocemfal  in  liariag  elimi- 
nated any  recognition  of  priestly  authorit  v— 
the  word  priett  being  era^frhera  changed  to 
mittuier—or  of  a  rol  preKnoe  in  the  mcib>> 
inent  or  of  baptismal  refreneratlon,  together 
with  whatever  el"«e  was  inoomptitible  with  the 
pcevailin.i;  type  of  theology  at  the  close  of  tlie 
ISlh  century.  The  "  Pro'posc<l  Bo  >k,"  how- 
ever, was  subjected  to  vij.irons  revi.«ii)n.  iti 
which  the  proctf«  of  elimination  was  carried 
still  further  ;  the  forms  of  ministerial  absolu- 
tion were  rcject^il  ;  in  t)io  communion  office, 
loMead  of  tiic  words  of  delivery,  as  in  the 
*'PropOMd  Book,  "  "Take  and  cat  this." 
•wen  snhstftnted"  Take  and  eat  this  bread," 
etc.  :  the  offlciatine  minister  to  obliged  by 
rubric  to  invite  C'hrLstians  of  other  denomina- 
tions who  mil}'  l>e  yinvscnt  tn  join  in  the  com- 
niani.ni,  and  cxpn'ss  provision  is  ni:iil<'  for 
oxtcrnp  JPL'  prayer,  at  the  (li-cn-lifm  cf  the 
minister.  Only  a  fc^w  tmas  still  renmin  of 
an  earlier  tlieology  and  ritual  practice,  as  in 
the  prayer  of  General  Thanksgiving,  where  the 
assertion  of  the  actual  Tedempaon  of  tlie 
world  in  Christ— the  correlate  or  ground  of 
the  regeneration  declared  In  baptism— idll  lin- 
gers, or  in  tlic  baptismal  oflloe,  wlierethe  algu 
of  the  cros.s  is  allowed. 

Til  -  Articles  of  religion  in  the  "  Propownl 
Book,"  with  their  Arminian  cx>loriug  and 
senii  rationalistic  tone,  were  oimoxious  to 
b<:  revised.  Ileneu  the  original  39  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  containinl  in  the 
American  book,  were  taken  as  the  basis  for 
revision.  Among  tho  more  important  changes 
or  additioas  was  one,  directed  against  tlie  so- 
caHed  Broad  Church  party,  whloi  defines  the 
Bible  as  not  merely  containing  the  oracles  of 
God,  but  as  beine  itwlf  the  oracles  of  Goil  ; 
a  new  article  \s  :i-s  a  llied  wliieh  condemns  tho 
principle  and  jiraclice  of  private  coiiffs.sion  ils 
airainsi  the  Kttualists.  wliilc  priestly  absolu- 
tion is  declared  to  lie  a  hlasphcmou-s  usurpa- 
tion ;  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  is 
firmly  asserted  in  the  moditied  17th  Arti 
clc,  but  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  alio  de- 
darod  to  bo  tb«  teaching  of  SoriptaTe ;  and 
another  new  article  t«dnoee  regeneration 
to  wh.it  i-^  commonly  known  as  c^mversion. 
In  the  place  of  the  moderate  statement  of 
original  sin  in  tlie  Encrlish  article,  that  "  man 
is  very  far  lone  from  oriiriiial  rii;liteoiisnes,s," 
is  infro(hK  "'I  the  tnii  t  of  total  depravity,  the 
revised  article  reading  that  man  is  "  wholly" 
gooa,  «IC.  At  a  later  time,  in  connection  with 
■ome  controversy  within  the  bod  v.  a  resolntion 
was  passed  affirming  the  doeCrme  of  endle<» 
paniJhmmt,  witliout,  however,  adding  the 
statement  to  the  Arttdee. 

Among  other  usacres,  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations  are  ret»ived  without  reordina- 
tion,  and  their  communicants  without  con- 
firmation. Letters  dismiasory  are  given  to 
and  kgrnm  seekiitg  to  Job  otlier 


oomiMioloiM,  osoept  Unltarfans  and  Uniwr* 
salists.  Those  of  their  own  coniiMnion  are 

also  instructed,  when  they  are  in  any  place 

where  there  i.s  uo  church  of  their  own  order, 
to  alHIiatc  with  tlu' evangelical  <lenominations 
in  preference  to  the  l^roiestant  Kjiiscopal 
Church.  The  stamp  impressed  uiwn  tho 
body  at  its  iuc<?ption  still  leads  it,  on  marked 
oeca»ion8,  to  unite  the  ministrations  of  other 
religious  IxHlies  with  its  own,  as  if  a  sacred 
duty.  The  co-operation  of  Presbyterians  and 
Metbodists.  tnovepartlcalarlv,  is  saught  when 
coafBiiing  ordination,  ana  tlie  Methodist 
Episcopate  has  thus  In  several  instances  been 
fused  with  its  own  episcopal  sutx-cssion. 

The  Kefornied  l-^piseipal  Church  has 
branches  in  t  'aiiaila  anil  in  Knglaml.  It  ]ios- 
.sesses  a  tlieolugical  seminary  in  I'hiladelplun. 
Its  sta'.istics  in  1890  represent  its  clergy  as 
numlKriug  79  presbyters  (including  b  bishops) 
and  29  deacons,  with  106  Duriaheaiaite  UnitiBa 
States  and  Cajaada,  ana  iu  communicants 
about  WOO.  Its  organisation  includes  a  Geuo 
eial  Council,  which  meets  annually.  In  placo 
of  dioceses  it  has  syno^ls  and  missionary  ju- 
risdictions, over  which  its  bishops  presiifc. 

(Of.  Liff'if  G  forge  Ihiriil  Cui/iiiiiim,  bv  his 
wife.  New  York,  1878;  A  0''l>rfi-.„  P,i>n- 
pfihts  with  Rift  renff  U>  the  EttiiltUxlmn  nt  of 
the  Reformed  Kpiseop<ii  Cfoirrfi,  JMiiladelphia, 
1876 ;  also  Canoiu,  and  JourmtU  of  General 
OmneOe  from  1878  to  1800.) 

Albxandbk  V.  G.  Allen. 

Hp-ls-oo'-pi-as,  Simon  ( properly  lUscop), 
Reinonslrarit  Church,  Holland  :  b.  in  Amster- 
<lain.  1'>h:5  :  d.  there,  .\pril  4,  IWil  He  stud- 
ie<l  at  Leyilen,  H3(Hi-0<5,  and  bec.nne  ]iiMf.  .->or 
of  theology  tliere,  IGll  ;  but  ia  conwHiueneo 
of  his  declared  Arminianism,  at  the  Byuod  of 
Doct.  he  was  com{x;lled  to  leave  the  country 
(1818).  In  1026  permission  waa  given  Um  to 
ratam.  from  1634  till  his  death  h«  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  Remonstrant  semi*, 
nary  at  Am.stcril.iin.  He  is  one  of  the  stand- 
anl  Arminian  divines,  and  next  toOrotiusdid 
m()st  to  give  tlie  Iheoloiry  of  that  Isjdy  its  sys- 
tematic form.  He  wrote  in  Latin  the  Armin- 
ian Confession,  Brussels.  I(i22.  ili.s  theologi- 
cal works  a])iK-are<i  at  Amsterdam,  1650-65, 
■2  vols.  (.See  his  life  by  F.  Osldw,  LondOD, 
um,  New  York,  18.37.) 

Episcopxis  in  partibus  infidelium  (fii.ihop 
in  jKir/n  ('!'  Iln  irorhj  in  (/ii  haiitl/i  of  tfi<  tn- 
julelii),  a  bishop  who  has  his  title  from  .some  de- 
funct diocese  in  a  country  in  which  now  there 
is  no  Ronuin  church— 0.^.,  in  what  is  now  ft 
Mohammedan  country.  Such  bishops  COn* 
moBly  Hve  in  Bome  and  act  as  assimuits  to 
other  Mshops. 

Epistles,  the  term  applied  to  the  iusjiireil 
letters  in  the  New  Testament,  whicli  apply 
gospel  truths  to  the  various  emergencies  of 
life.  They  arc  of  8  chis-ses  :  one  adilresseil  to 
a  particular  church,  another  to  individuals, 
and  a  third  to  all  ChriatianB  in  general.  Paul's 
are  18  in  number,  the  earliest,  the  8  to  the 
Thnvaloninns,  a.d.  S2  at  Corinth  ;  the  second 
group.  Oalatians.  53  or  at  Ephesus  ;  1  Cor- 
itilhians.  .'>7  at  Ephesus  ;  2  Corinthians,  hi  in 
Macedonia,  and  iiomans,  5b  or  59  at  Corinth  ; 
the  epiaaesof  lb*  imprisoaaent,  Oolosriaasr 
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Epbf.si.ir.s,  Pliik'tnon,  Piiilippinns,  02  or  63  : 
and  tlie  last,  the  pastoral  ei»LslUti,  1  and  2 
Timothy  and  Titus,  6«-88.  Hebrews  is  quite 
uncertain  as  to  ntithor,  date,  and  place  of 
OOmpositiou.  Tim  Epistle  of  James  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  earlj  date,  Ihow  of  John  of  a 
very  late  period.  1  and  %  Peler  nod  Jiide  fn- 
tcrmedinte.  All  the  epistles  are  remarkable 
for  tlicir  adaptation  to  time  and  place,  and 
ytt  for  Ix'ing  suitable  for  nil  times  and  all 
pluoi  H.  Tlu'V  nml  to  Ik-  stuiiiini  as  to  their 
occasiiiu,  ihflr  scojx'.  thoir  aim,  aiui  the  cir- 
cuiustauc&i  both  of  the  writer  and  the  first 
rMdera;  but  when  thus  atodied  they  yield 
principJeB  and  instructions  of  permanent  and 
vnlveraal  worth,  {fiee  literature  uudi  r  Hepa- 
tate  rjiisflea  or  authors.)  T.  W.  C. 

ZIpiatolsB  Ofaflonroram  Virorum  (kttert 
from  obtciire  men),  a  collection  of  letters  writ- 
ten in  monkish  Latin  with  the  express  design 
of  holding  up  to  ridicule  tlie  ignorance,  iin- 
monU^.  and  scholastic  hair  splluing  of  the 
mendicant  monks.  They  prufeas  to  eome 
from  these  monks  and  are  addressed  to  Or- 
tuinus  Oratius  (i.e.,  Ortwin  of  Gracs,  b.  at 
Holtwick.  near  Ciisftld.  Westphalia,  about 
148t} ;  d.  at  CoIolcih-,  where  he  was  professor, 
1S42).  Tho  imiiK  liiatr  occasion  of  their  com- 
position was  Ui  iichlin's  i&sue  of  IctftTs  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  distinguished  persons,  up- 
holding him  in  his  controrersy  with  i'feffer- 
korn  and  the  Dominicans  in  their  demand  for 
thediwtrnrtion  of  all  Jewish  books  (Clarorum 
ttrorum  epiittolm  taHnm,  Tllbtnfrcn,  1514). 
This  sugcestecl  to  Mutianus  Rufus,  Ulrich  von 
Iliitten,  and  other  humanists,  strong  partisans 
of  UiMirhlin's,  till'  idea  nf  coming  to  the  de- 
fenfr  of  their  friend  by  a  series  of  imaginary 
letters  which  should  associate  opi)osilion  to 
Reuchlin  with  darkness  and  hypocrisy.  The 
letters  thus  produced  caused  a  great  sensation 
tiiroughout  Europe.  Th^  are  remarkably 
clever  imitations  of  the  monkish  style,  so 
mndi  ao  that  the  monks  were  at  flnt  decelvetl 
Iw  them  and  oonsMered  them  genuine,  but  in 
tnc  judgment  of  such  men  b.s  Erasmus  (Op. 
III.  2,  Lugd.  Bat.,  HCKi.  Ifl22,  162fi).  who  at 
rtrst  praised  them,  and  Luther  (letters,  ed.  de 
Wette,  I.  37  scHj.),  they  carried  the  joke  too 
far  and  caused  disgust.  The  pope  issued  a 
bull  against  them,  1517.  They  are  perhaps 
only  in  charncter  in  their  frequent  qutbblings 
and  indecencies.  The  first  scries  of  41  ap- 
peared in  1515,  the  second  of  63  in  1517,  and 
a  third,  not  worthr  to  he  compared  with  the 
first  two.  In  1688.  Best  ed.  by  Bncking,  Suppl. 
U.  IlutUni  openim.  Tyeipzig,  1864-70,  2  vols., 
Oer.  trans,  by  Hinder,  Stuggart,  1870. 

Epworth  Leegne.  Bee  pw  988. 

Bra  (from  the  Lalill  mn  or  era)  means  a 
dironological  arrangement  starting  from  a 
ftied  point.  Thus  tne  Roman  em  Ix-gan  with 
the  year  in  which  the  city  of  Home  was 
fouude<i.  It  was  usrd.  howi  ver.  only  by  his- 
torians and  chronologists,  w  hile  in  everyiilay 
life  all  public  and  private  (iocumeuls  were 
simply  date<l  by  the  name  of  the  consul  in 
office,  and,  later  on,  bv  the  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor.  The  Jdofutmmedan  era  begins 
from  the  Hegtra.  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Tiuka.  Anhs.  etc  The  lanuditea  had  no 


era.  In  the  Pentateuch  all  chronology  la 
bound  up  with  genealogy.  Later  on,  thn 
reign  of  the  kings,  national  and  foreign,  or 
some  historical  event,  the  exodus,  liie  eidle^ 
etc..  were  used  as  starting-points.  When  the 
Jews  became  Syrian  atthjeota  thej  adopted 
the  Sdmuldlan  mra,  and  It  fa  uniformly  ascd 
throughout  the  first  two  books  of  the  >tac- 
cabecs.  At  the  time  of  Chriat  a  tmrld'ti  era, 
beginning  w  ith  the  creation  of  the  w  orld,  was 
often  used  amonj:  them.  The  Chri»tian  era, 
starlini;  fr<iin  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  tiie  Roman  abl)ot  Dionysius,  Fi2n,  but 
it  took  nearly  500  years  to  get  it  adopted  ;  it 
was  not  introduced  in  Russia  natll  1700  by 
Peter  the  Great.  Great  iaoonTaulMiee  also 
arose  at  first  from  the  draonMasoo  that  ia 
different  places  the  }'ear  waa  hegnn  at  dtHer* 
cnt  dates,  in  Germany  with  Dec.  25,  in  France 
with  EUutter  day.  In  England  Jan.  1  was  not 
fixed  up«m  a.s  New  Year's  day  until  HM. 
(See  Ideler,  /^hrbiirh  dfr  CltroiU'lit^iit ,  Leip- 
zig, 1H81  ;  Vi<'t<ir  Floigl,  Die  <  '/iriJii"l'H/i.  di  r 
Bibel  des  Manetho  wtd  £ero$,  Leipzig,  im).) 

CP. 

E-raa'-mus,  St.,  a  Syrian  bishop,  Rnnn  wlu-re 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  who,  turiured 
under  DicK-letian  in  Antioch  and  Sirniium,  re- 
moved to  ForraeiE  in  Campania,  and  tliere 
died,  a03.  He  is  one  of  the  14  heliKis  in  time 
of  netHl,  and  because  tradition  states  that  his 
bowels  w  ere  torn  out  he  is  patron  saint  of  all 
who  suffer  from  colic  or  other  bowel  com- 
plaints, and  of  women  In  childbed.  Also  he 
protects  animals  agaitust  diseases,  iMcause 
tradition  further  saya  that  once  different  kinds 
of  wild  IxMtsts  came  into  his  cell  and  pros- 
trated tlH  ms<-lves  at  his  feet.  The  ^Ie<liter- 
ranean  sailors  call  upon  him  in  storms.  In 
Italy  and  Portugal  he  is  known  as  St.  £lmo. 
Hfadafb  Junes. 

Brasmna,  DMiderias,  a  famous  humanist 
who  greatly  as-sisted  in  tlie  introduction  and 
furtherance  of  the  Uefonnutiun  ;  b.  at  Rotter- 
dam. Uct.2ti,  1463(?);  d. at liasel, July  12,1686. 
He  received  hLs  early  education  in  the  scnool  at 
Deventer,  Holland,  and  here  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ancient  classics,  and  acquired 
that  love  for  antiquity  which  gavedirecUoa 
to  the  comae  of  ma  iHwIe  Ufa.  Ria  talents 
had  already  become  nniognized,  and  the  bright- 
est prospects  of  fame  and  of  usefulness  lav  be- 
fore him  w  hen  the  dratli  of  his  parents  and  the 
knavery  of  a  relative,  w  ho  robbed  him  of  all 
his  propt'rtv,  put  an  4'nd  to  the  reL'uiar  course 
of  his  studies.  Instead  of  entering  a  univer- 
sity, as  he  should  have  done,  he  was  sent  to  a 
monastic  school,  where  he  was  deprived  of  all 
proper  menial  aliment,  and  was  flnidly  per- 
suaded, dialasteCol  aaltae  aiepwaatolttm,ta 
enter  a  monastery  In  Slegm,  near  Oooda. 
From  the  life  which  he  was  obliged  to  lend 
here,  his  health,  his  disposition,  and  his  mind 
all  Ruffircd.  Still  the  studious  habit  was  al- 
r*  ady  too  li.xeil,  and  his  natural  tendencies 
tiM)  stronir,  to  i)erinit  him  to  be  altogether 
drawn  oft  from  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  ho 
continued  his  studies  in  the  classics,  and  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  that  elegant  Latin  style,  which  placed 
him  80  far  Mora  Ua  ooBtemponigiea.  £01 
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•tteodoD  WM  aUo  directed  here,  as  it  might 
not  hAV«  othorwiia  been,  to  tho  connection  of 
•nch  stndlei  with  the  reformation  of  the 

church. 

Little  by  little  Erasmus  freed  himself  from 

an  assnti.itii m  ao  distitstefiil  to  hitn  as  liis 
monastic,  (-onnu>ction  hiid  Ixfome.  In  llUl 
tti<  bishop  of  Cambray  attacliwl  him  to  his 
own  porson.  8oon  the  hisliop  s«;nt  him  to 
Paris  to  coutinui-  iiin  stu  li  -s.  Hcrti  he  wltlcd 
after  a  time  as  a  private  teacher,  and  had  cer- 
taia  young  Englishmen  among  his  pupils,  a 
fact  wJiiich  led  him  afterward  to  joomey  to 
AitdukL  He  remained  there  from  1498  to 
1800.  ependios  moat  of  his  time  with  Colet 
sod  More  in  Oxford.  From  Colet,  Erasmus 
Icarnc  \  for  the  first  tinn;  that  the  Cliristiun 
system  vv;ls  not  to  bo  idenlitieil  with  Schnlii-i- 
tlcistn,  with  wldch  he  hjul  alrca<l.v  falii  ii  out. 
and  that,  properly  understood,  it  wius  not  in 
conflict  with,  but  riilher  accorded  most  fvilly 
with,  that  new  claM^ical  learning  to  which  hie 
hod  become  devoted.  This  new  idea  was  de> 
termioatire  of  his  whole  following  career. 
He  tamed  now  with  great  zeal  to  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  began  to  apply  his  knowledge 
to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For 
several  years  ho  was)  cn^ai^ed  in  study  and  in 
teachin)^  in  Franco  ami  in  Holland,  and  in 
f^he  tn  iti  tini  •  L,':in  to  publish  various  works. 
In  MO'i  iii'jiuhli'hrd  (he  Annotations  of  Valla 
upon  the  New  Tr>i;itu .  lit.  and  in  the  preface  , 
urged  lheol');;iani  to  found  their  systeim  upon 
the  original  text  of  the  Bible,  and  set  forth 
the  principles  of  grammatical  interpretation. 
In  1500  he  wm  nUe  to  make  a  long-desired 
loamey  to  Italy.  He  was  received  with  grMt 
favor,  saw  many  learned  men,  was  made  doc- 
tor of  theology  in  Turin,  an  l  entered  into  in- 
timate associations  with  such  men  n-s  the  sub- 
8e<iuenl  pope,  Leo  X.,  which,  however,  by 
the  limitations  they  laid  upon  him,  were 
rather  a  hindrance  to  his  usefulnesH  than  a 
Jielp.  On  hb  return  from  Italy  (15U9)  he 
pbwned  and  in  I'tii  published  his  Praitof 
JMhr.  a  work  which  marks  the  bc^nning  of 
the  best  portion  of  his  career. 

He  hod  returned  from  Italy  to  England,  and 
here  ho  remained  for  5  years,  teacbmg  Greek 
a  ^>art  of  the  Time  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridiTc.  He  hopeti  for  a  regular  profeH.soriul 
position  here,  but  it  was  never  given  to  him. 
From  1515  to  IWl  ho  was  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  here  received  a  paj>al  disp.>nsation  from 
his  d'lties  toward  his  n» onastery.  Ho  stood 
at  this  time  at  the  very  centre  of  the  human- 
istic efforts  of  his  tinie,  and  was  indeed  him- 
self the  most  tmpotlant  iDdlvMuat,  In  a  liter- 
way  sense,  of  the  ageu  He  controlled  the  Ht- 
erarjr  world,  as  after  him  Lather,  and  then 
Calvin,  did  the  religious.  Wherever  he  went, 
the  m.ist  iLutiTiiig  re<'eption  awaited  him, 
Princes,  sciic>l)irM,  bishl^p^<,  even  tlie  poj>e, 
vied  in  doing  liim  honor.  A  party  of  "  The 
Er.isniian.s"  wa.s  formtnl,  with  which  almost 
all  the  reformers  were  in  one  way  or  another 
connected. 

The  gMOtMk  MTvloe  of  this  time  which  £ca8- 
mns  rendered  to  Htm  caose  of  religiOD  was  the 
issue  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  appeared  at  Basel*  with  a  revised 
JUtttia  tnuulation  and  a  few  notes,  in  1610. 


It  was  a  hastily  prepared  work,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  careful  editing  lacked  much. 
This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  its  form  was 
but  little  altered,  and  than  not  alwajrs  for  the 
better,  as  when  the  8  heavenly  wftneHes  were 
reintroduced  (1  John  v.  7),  but  iMx^amc  in  the 
main,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  standard  or 
"  received"  te.vt.  But  it  was  the  work  which 
put  the  original  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  hands  of  reforn)ers  and  n  aii(  rs  every- 
where. The  Complutensian  Polyglot,  which 
was  issued  in  1520,  circulated  out  a  few 
copies,  while  Erasmus'  New  Testament  ww 
reprinted  in  more  than  80  different  editions^ 
and  he  hlnHdf  issued  4ieiviskMM.  The  seo 
ond  edition  was  the  text  wlileh  Lutlier  used 
in  translalliur  hls  New  Test.ament.  In  Eng- 
land  it  was  Erasmus"  Te.stanH-nt  which  drew 
that  attention  to  the  \V'ord  of  (iod  whieli  in- 
formed tile  minds  uf  men,  and  iiitroiiuced  the 
lieformatiun  by  the  conversion  of  the  flnrt|i»> 
formers,  Bilncy,  Latimer,  and  the  rest. 

Erasmus'  own  rdatloB  to  the  Beformatton 
is  a  most  interesting  one.  lb  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  originator  of  the  most  Important 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  pure  oracles  of  God,  and  not 
to  the  authority  of  men,  to  determine  what  to 
believe  and  what  to  do.  In  tliis,  a'^  well  as 
in  attacks  \\\vm  the  supersliliims  current  in 
the  church,  be  went  bc-fore  Luther.  Vet  be 
had  a  verv  dilTerenl  view  of  Christ  from  that 
which  filled  and  animated  the  reformers. 
While  they  viewed  him  as  Ijord  and  Saviottr 
from  sin,  Erasmus  viewed  him  rather  as  a 
teacher  and  an  enainle  of  what  Is  pleasing  to 
God.  Erasmus  is  also  a  Pelagian,  while  the 
theology  of  the  reformera  is  Aujsrustinion. 
His  in  a  praetieal  view  of  Christianity,  to 
>vhieli  iloetriiie  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  in- 
(lifTrrenef  ;  theirs  a  vi«W  fal  WhJch  pcaotloe  !• 
built  upon  d(K:trine. 

Thus  it  could  not  be  but  that  Erasmus 
should  sooner  or  later  break  with  a  movement 
of  such  deep  religious  earnestness  as  the  Rrf- 
ormation  was.  For  a  time  all  went  well. 
The  nfocnMn  knew  dieir  Indebtedness  to 
him,  and  they  were  desirous  of  maintaining 
good  relations  with  him.  But  Ms  theological 
shallowness  early  excited  the  suspici  on  of 
Luther,  The  note,s,  still  e.\i.sting,  which 
Luther  mode  upon  (lie  margin  of  tlie  edition 
of  Erasmus'  New  Testament  which  he  u.scd 
show  how  his  anger  was  every  now  and  then 
excited.  Yet,  in  1519,  Luther  wrote  in  a 
friendly  and  even  flattering  style  to  him,  upon 
which  Erasmus  replied  in  the  tone  of  a  school- 
master to  a  pupil,  bidding  Luther  be  more 
moderate,  ^lore  and  more  he  determined  to 
prtwerve  hLs  neutrality  in  the  great  contest, 
lie  dcclincfl  all  re.spnnsibility  for  Luther.  Ho 
eveti  drew  oil  from  Hulten,  and  triisl  to  put 
him  in  fault.  Finally  h  ■  thought  it  neee.s.sary 
to  take  sides  against  Luther,  which  he  did  by 
selecting  a  topic  in  which  he  could  pass 
silently  over  most  of  the  ]>oints  in  dispute, 
and  could  also  reckon  upon  the  support  of  the 
general  c^iinlon  outside  of  the  drde  of  the  xe- 
rormers.  He  wrote,  tn  1884,  hb  lKatrib$  4t 
Lihero  Arhttrio.  He  here  took  ft  ground 
which  he  knew  Luther  regarded  aa  faUe.  for 
h«  deftmded,  without  much  philoeopliic  d^tk. 
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the  freedom  of  the  rtftt  x  Irat  what  was  worse, 

he  minglwl  his  dlnciuwion  with  personal  at- 
tacks upon  Lulher.  The  latter  answcml  with 
his  J)'  S/rro  Arhitn'o,  in  whlcli  lie  (l<  iii<  'l  all 
fmjdom  of  the  will  in  the  stri>!i;;fst  tcrrii^, 
though  he  did  not  nicnti  to  reducr  iiiaa  tlitrc- 
by  to  the  condition  of  a  machiue,  and  guarded 
•^D8t  a  bondage  of  eouction  ;  and  amid  the 
main  dincunsion,  he  answered  Erasmus  with 
so  much  of  s&rctfDI,  humor,  and  contempt, 
lliough  ooi  without  oecaakuiaUj  em^yiug 
expreiafoiM  of  real  klndneaa,  that  any  nirther 
OOOnertton  between  them  became  out  of  the 
question.  Erasmus'  reply  was  of  no  impor- 
tance. He  aoom  brake  auo  wilh  all  the  other 
reformers. 

And  yi  t.  in  t hia period of  Inereasin?  separa- 
tion from  (he  leadera  of  the  reform.  Erarimun 
did  not  ceRj«c  to  carry  on  what  he  had  taken 
for  Ilia  life-work,  by  preparing  editiouK  of  (he 
ehufdi  Fathers.  Thus  he  published  Hilary, 
IreuBua,  Ambroae,  Auguatioe,  Epiphaoiua, 
and  Chrpsoetom.  from  1898  to  16M,  and  waa 
enEraETod  upon  OricTL'n  at  the  time  of  his  di'ath. 
Other  works  came  from  his  pen  of  the  high- 
est Taine,  as  his  Ec<-lena»(t*,  an  excellent 
treatine  upon  homilctics.  Ue  lived  also  to 
s<-c  si-ntenccfl  from  his  wolka  eoBdenuMd  bgr 
the  Sorhonne  (1527). 

His  last  days  were  spent  In  Basel,  where  he 
hsd  before  lived  for  a  oonaldenble  period. 
Uc  was  buried  In  the  cathedral. 

The  writiofB  of  EnMonis  were  first  col- 
lecMled In  IBiOiiy  Beatos Rhenauns,  and  again 
more  completely  by  Clcricus,  Leyden.  170:W>6, 
in  10  vols,  folio.  (See  life  by  Drinnmond, 
J/oadan,  187:{,  2  vols.)  In  English  there  arc 
,  moiii  rn  translations  of  his  Adntjia  or  Piitrfrt>* 
(sclcf tion«),  London.  1S14.  2  vols.  ;  Kr/fi- 
iM<M (see above),  1797  :  Enchindion  [the  Chri*. 
Mm  JTantiaq  (abridged),  1816 ;  Trart  on 
Pnpair^ion  for  Iknth,  1866  ;  Pragen,  1873  ; 
PUgrimagM,  2d  cd.,  1875;  AvoplMeime*, 
1877:  PraiteofFMy,  1878;  CUMw,  1876. 
8  vols.  ;  Life  of  a>Ut.  1888.  F.  H.  F. 

Zh«stlanism,  (he  theory  of  church  polity 
which  a.>vserts  tlie  suprcm;icv  of  the  state  over 
the  chun-h,  ■  attributed  to  Thornivs  Era-stUH 
(Erastua  In-ing  (ireek  wjuivalent  of  Lieblor  or 
Lieber),  b.  at  Auggen,  in  Badcn-Durlacb  (or 
at  Baden,  Switzerland).  Sept.  7.  1524  ;  d.  at 
Basel.  Dec.  31,  1688.  He  studied  theology  at 
Basel,  philosophy  and  medidoe  at  Bologua 
and  Padua;  became  body-physldan  to  the 
dector-palatine  Otto  Helmlai,  and  profeasor 
of  medicine  .-it  Hcidellv  rg.  1558  ;  went  in 
latter  cnfMM  ity  to  Hitvl,  158()  ;  to  his  profes- 
sorship added  that  in  ethicH,  15X1.  He  was  a 
standi  Zwinglian.  and  objected  to  the  intro- 
duetinn  of  Uie  ({ciu  vnti  jilan  of  church  gov- 
ernment into  the  Palatinate  on  the  ground 
that  excommunication  is  a  human  device,  not 
a  diriae  oidiiMnce.  and  that  the  church  has 
no  power  to  Inflict  penalties  of  anr  kind,  all 
aucil  jturlsdictlon  being  properly  left  to  the 
dvil  magistrate.  When  the  Genevan  plan 
wns  introi'.iii  r  il  (1570)  he  was  the  first  victim. 
Iwing  est  niiimimicated  for  NUsjMcieil  Unita- 
rianism.  Hi-  w.is.  however,  re.xlore*!  in  1575. 
His  views  found  advocates  iu  the  Westminster 
AasemUj  of  Dirinea.  His  posthamoua  book 


on  the  subject  (Baj?el.  1589)  appeared  In  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1659,  n.e.  by  H  Lee,  Tni 
Thenetiof  KragUiH  Tmirhintj  E.rromm nutrition, 
Kdiiiburtrh.  l-^M  (Cf.  U.  I.  Wilbcrforce,  A 
SkeU.h  of  the  JIutory  of  Brattianitm,  London, 
1851.) 

Z^ras'.tos.  See  EBaammaiL 

Bremite.    Sc<'  ANcnoniTR. 

Zliigena.  See  BcoTus  Ebiqkna. 

Br  aea  tl,  JokOB  August,  D.D.  (Leipzig, 
1758),  Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  TennstOfit, 
15  ni.  n.n.w.  of  Erfurt,  Thurintria,  Aug.  4, 
1707  ;  d.  at  I^eipzig,  Sept.  11.  17H]  He  stud- 
led  theology  and  jHiilology  at  WiltenlH-rg  and 
I.i  ip/ii:,  1720-30  ;  liecame  profeswor  extraor- 
dinary of  cla.«sical  literature  at  Leipzig,  1742  ; 
ordinary  professor  of  theology,  1758.  He  ia 
the  founder  of  the  grammatico-historical  exe* 
getical  school  of  New  Tentament  interpretation, 
(See  his  Printiplft  of  THWeal  Interpretation 

Iorig.  Ijripzig,  1761;  Eng.  trans..  Andnver, 
\  8.,  18'J2  ;  London,  1883,  2  vols.].) 

Birett,  laaaa  Disciple ;  b.  in  New  York 
City,  Jan.  2,  1820 ;  has  been  in  the  minlstrr 
since  1840,  and  editor  of  Tk»  OktiiMM  Sttm^ 
ard  since  1866.   Re  la  the  author  of  ITattf 

(xlxnit  JrruKii'iiii  ;  a  Rnrrh  after  the  Land- 
mark»  »(  l^imitirf  ('hriftianity,  Cinciunnti, 
1872,  r,X\\.  <'il.,  1KH4  ;  Tiilk-A  to  Ikrenua,  1875, 
4th  ed.,  1884  ;  Eceninga  with  the  Bible,  1885- 
89,8toI8.  D.atClndniiati.O.,De&18.1888. 

Ersklne,  Ebenezer,  founder  of  the  Sc-ot'ish. 
Reces-sion  Church  ;  b.  at  Dryburgh,  Urrwitk- 
.shire.  Hcotlund.  Juiie  2'^.  HV'^i)  ;  d'.  nt  Stirling, 
.June  2.  1754.  He  wa.s  I'diirattnl  at  Edinburgh, 
and  iirt-aehiHl  nt  [*<;i  itnouk,  1 7iiH-31 ,  wlien  lie 
was  translated  to  Stirling,  but  in  1740  was 
dejiostd  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Ho  and  his  followers  had  previ. 
oualy  seceded  from  the  dmrch  because  they 
believed  that  It  was  become  recn*ant  to  Refor- 
mation prin<  ip1es.  After  his  deposition  he 
continued  to  preach  at  Stirling,  and  a.i  usual 
to  large  audiences.  (See  art.  Prks«vti-:ri.\J( 
Cur i:r!i I  S,  also  life  by  T.  Harper,  Edin- 
burgh, 1849,  and  by  J.  Kcr,  London,  1881.) 

Zhrskina,   John,  D.D.   (Glasgow,  1766), 

Chnrrh  of  Scotland  ;  b.  in  Edinburtrli.  17'JI  ; 
d.  tliiTf,  Jan.  19,  1803.  He  studied  in  that 
city  ;  Ixcanic  mini.sler  at  Kirkintilloch,  near 
(Jliisgow,  1744  ;  at  Colro.ss.  1753  ;  of  New 
(»reyfriars,  Edinburgh,  1758  ;  transferred  to 
Old  Greyfriars,  1767.  Ue  was  n()l«Hl  for  his 
assiduous  cultivation  of  ac(|uaiutance,  not 
only  with  miaisteia  of  other  denominations  in 
Great  Britain,  but  In  the  ookmiea  and  on  Ihs 
continent.  Thus  he  had  as  friends  Weah^, 
Whitefield.  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  ( urlief-t  defenders  and  advo- 
mtm  of  fonign  ini-v-ionn.  Scott  introduces 
him  in  Gui/  Munru  riixi.  (Seo  hls  life  \lf 
Wcllwood,  Edinburgh,  1818.) 

Brskine,  Ralph,  brother  of  Ebenezer  Ere- 

kine  ;  b.  at  Monilaws,  NortlniiiilM  rland, 
March  15,  16H.5  ;  was  educated  at  Kdinlnirgli  ; 
cntcH'd  the  mlni^trs- ;  was  di  poMii  ^vilh  liis 
brother ;  minUtcrcd  in  the  Hcrcession  church 
at  DuatemUos  till  Us  death.  Nor.  8,  Vm. 
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Hb  Otmpel  Sonnets,  which  arc  not  sonoets,  and 

Eerhaps  m  little  gospel,  appeaml  in  Edin- 
urgh.  n20.  25th  ed.,  1797;  reprints,  e.g., 
Olasj^ow,  jyiO.  He  altto  wrote  Smoking  8pir- 
ituaiutd,  axid  a  parapJuiM  of  the  Cuitictei 
0788).  (See  lib  PnuUoaL  Wsfta,  Gleqgow, 
1784-ee^  S  vols.,  ud  life  bj  J.  L.  WetaoD, 
London,  1881.) 

Brskina,  Thomas,  b.  in  Kdinbnrgb.  Oct. 
18.  1768 ;  d.  there.  .March  20.  IhTO.  Ho  was 
educated  tlicru  and  praciisiMl  law  thcru  from 
1810  to  1816,  when  the  death  of  his  brother 
made  him  heir  of  tho  family  estate  at  Lin- 
latban.  mar  Dandee,  and  Ihitner  he  removed. 
He  paid  mudt  attenaon  to  theology,  held  lib- 
eral views,  ini«plred  J.  XleLeod  CamplM-ll's 
Ibintry  of  the  Atonement,  and  was  a  restora- 
tionist.  His  cliarniing  cimnurter  and  intense 
8ympiithj  cnileared  liiin  to  ids  friends,  who 
were  niitueroiis  and  ititlnential.  Of  lii.t  l>oobrt 
may  be  inentione  1  Ihuiuirks  on  Ute  Internal 
E'tdtitea  f(tr  //k»  Truth  of  RcrrtUtd  Jltiu/ion, 
JBdiaburirh.  1820.  lUth  ed..  1878;  JSuay  on 
fitM,  l£S.  6th  ed.,  1839 ;  Tks  UmoondUumal 
Frunnuefthe  Qotpet.  1828, 3d  ed. .  1879.  (See 
his  leUers,  1800-70,  Rlinburgh,  1877,  2  vols., 

4th  ed.,  1'<H1,  1  vol.) 

Esarhaddon.   Seo  Assybiolooy,  p.  58. 

B'WMA  (JMty),  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  to 
whom  he  profanely  sold  his  birthright  (Gkn. 
XXV.),  a  maa  of  sensual  and  self-willed  nature 

who  iiarnrtoed  the  fnture  to  the  pn'sont.  Fie. 
wa"*  iiliemifed  from  .Jaeob.  but  afterward  rer- 
oneile  1  iCrvn.  xwii.,  xxxii.).  He  li.td  a  nu- 
merou-s  posterity  (Gen.  xxxvi.).     T.  \V.  C. 

Bsohatol'-ogy  (Greek,  etehatot,  "  laflt."  and 
logot,  •'  discourw"),  the  iloctriue  of  the  Last 
ThiD.ri.  a  theological  term  for  what  the  Bible 
reveal*  ab  nit  a  future  slate.  The  references  to 
thcsubj  rtiii  ibe  Old  Testament  arc  not  numer- 
ous, pm  ily  1>(  <  iiuse  in  .sueh  a  mixed  economy, 
political  well  as  religious,  temporal  as  well 
as  soiritual.  pre.-<ent  and  material  n  wards 
and  puuinlunents  must  of  nct'easity  displace 
tile  higher  .spiritual  sanctions  of  a  future  state, 
and  partly  because  the  design  was  to  leave  to 
titw  MMBMli  the  honor  of  "  bringing  life  and 
fneorraptkm  to  Uglit  through  the  gospel;" 
yet  the  Idea  of  a  liio  to  come  was  by  no  means 
exclii  Itnl.  It  W!js  made  known  by  tlio  trans- 
lation of  Enoch  and  Elijali,  by  the  {x-rma- 
neucy  of  G<j<i's  relation  to  his  people  as  tlu'ir 
God,  by  viewiiisr  dealli  as  lu  itiir  iralhered  to 
one's  JK'uple,  liy  the  disliiietioii  iM'twecn  Siirol 
and  Uh"  grave,  ami  by  the  aiit ieipalion  of  ful- 
ness of  joy  at  (iinl'.s  right  hand.  And  that 
the  people  at  large  knew  the  truth  appears 
from  the  existence  of  necromancers  ana  other 
dsalen  with  the  dead.  The  resurrection  of 
tiie  body,  tiiOQgh  only  Intimated  at  first,  be- 
came gradually  more  elt  ar  until  it  found  e.x- 
plieit  statement  in  Daniel  (xii.  2,  Hi,  and  in 
Christ's  time  was  imivcrsallv  acr<>pted. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  fidl  dis- 
cloj-iire— tliat  is.  sis  full  as  our  presient  condi- 
tion will  admit.  1.  The  Second  Advent  of 
our  Lord  is  staled  over  and  over,  in  every 
tariely  of  phrase,  as  constituting  the  end  of 
the  cnsttng  state  of  things  and  we  fntrodoo- 
tion  of  a  new  and  endless  dispensation,  tho 
final  goal  to  which  earth  is  tending.  2.  The 


intern:e<liatc  state  between  death  and  the 
resuriection  U  reiire.si  nted  in  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Laiarus  (Lulne  xvi.)  as  one  of 
bliss  or  miseiy  according  to  the  character 
those  wlao  enter  it,  hut  neither  the  bliss  nor 
the  misery  b  so  mat  as  It  will  be  after  the 
final  judgment.  The  opinion  of  most  Protes- 
tants is  that  "  the  souls  of  lielievers  are  at 
their  death  made  perfect  in  holiness  an  i  da 
immediately  pass  mto  glory."  But  tlif  lio- 
man  (  liureh  holds  tliat  nio-i  ('[jri-'-iiaiis  iM'ing 
at  death  too  good  for  ixrdition,  yet  not  good 
enough  for  heaven,  they  are  in  the  middle 
state  put  through  a  disciplinary  process,  more 
or  less  severe,  which  their  bins  are  purged 
awar,  and  thai  this  |irooesc  auur  he  hastened 
by  tbc  prayers  ot  the  salttts  and  the  saerltfce 
of  the  mass,  a  doctrine  which  easily  led 
to  gross  abuse  and  scandals.  3.  The  resur- 
rection of  tlieli  '  ly.  Tliis  ]n  l  uli  iT  to  the 
Si-ripture,  yet  iiol  unn  a^nialili-.  if  niiiJi  is  to 
continue  in  anotlur  life,  both  [larts  of  his  nii- 
ttin-.  (be  material  and  the  immaterial,  nxMit 
\h-  ]ir  rved.  Hence  tlie  doctrine  that  in  tho 
grvat  day  the  vital  force  of  the  soul  wiii  se- 
cure the  formation  of  a  body  suited  to  its  new 
necessities  and  sphere.  4.  Tlie  final  Judg- 
ment. Thb  ti  to  vIntScate  the  justice  of  God 
before  all  worlds.  The  iudge  is  to  be  the  8oa 
of  man.  an  I  the  groim(i  of  the  judgment  will 
be  llie  de.  lis  dom-  in  the  l)ody.  E.u  h  man  is 
to  be  judgi  il  by  the  light  that  he  had,  an-.I  if 
he  km  \v  tlir  L;cis|>el,  by  tho  relation  which  he 
sustains  to  t'hri.st.  The  result  of  this  solcina 
a<»i7.e  will  be  the  as.s{gniag  of  rcoompen.-^ 
which  is  twofold  in  nature.  5.  Heaven  is  the 
abode  of  the  righteous.  It  eonaiBts  in  tne  ab- 
sence of  toil.  pain.  parUng,  sorrow,  and,  atwve 
all,  of  sin,  the  enlargement  of  men's  mental 
and  moral  faculties,  tho  corapanionship  of 
saint-s  anil  angels,  tho  increas<i  of  knowltxlge 
and  grace,  atid  the  vision  of  God  in  his  irlory, 
as  .Hci/n  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  all  to  continue  and 
grow  throuLdi  unwa.sting  ages.  0.  Hell  is  the 
abode  of  tlie  wicked.  It  consists  in  remorse 
of  conscience,  the  development  of  evil  pas- 
sions and  appetites  always  craving  and  alwi^s 
ungratMed,  separation  from  the  society  and 
Inmience  of  the  good,  the  pneeoceof  viiffodly 
and  wicked  beings,  together  with  po^ve  li^ 
flictions  of  God's  wrath.  This  is  to  continue 
forever.  8uch  is  the  natural  ineanimr  of  tho 
statements  of  Scripture,  and  that  whieh  tho 
historic  churcli  has  plawd  upon  them  troni 
the  iM  LTinninuv  T.  W.  V. 

For  tlic  eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
see  Oehler,  (Md  Tittaiaent  TfuoUigp,  Eng. 
trans.,  ed.  Day.  New  York,  1888  ;  of  the  New 
Testament,  see  Weiss,  BWiatl  T/uokmf  of  the 
XeirTe»t(tmeiit,  ElU.  tnos..  Bdlnburgh,  1883- 
K3,  2  vols. ;  for  a  nfirtory  on  the  subject,  sec 
Alger,  IMri'ii.  >>f /■•r./.  /v  TAfr,  10th  ed..  f^ns- 
fon,  1S78  ;  for  inoilrni  treatments,  we  C.  M- 
Mejwl.  The  S,ul  /fn:  and  llrrni  ft.  r,  ISTll  ;  !>■•)•. 
nrron  ihr  Ftiturf  Stat<\  trans.  Newman  Smvth, 
New  York,  is.^ii  ;  E.  T).  Morris,  It  th>r,  >.<■'- 
rntion  .tt1>r  ]h„fh?  IHsT  ;  A.  Hovey,  Biblical 
K"-h,it;l.„,u.  Philadelphia.  1  H.S8 ;  JattCS  I^C, 
IhA  Jhret^tar,  London.  1889. 

Bsoobor  7  Mendoca  (es-ko-bar'  e  men-do'- 
tha),  Antonio  de,  Roman  CathoUc;  b.  al 
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Valladolid.  Spain,  1589  ;  d.  there,  July  4. 
1660,  being  a  Jesuit  since  1604.  His  ftttnous 
Maral  TkMogy  (Ltods,  1646}  passed  ttirougli 
40  edttiom  in  hit  lifeUme,  and  has  been  sev- 
eral times  translated.  But,  aooofding  to  Pas- 
cal (Prorinriat  Letten,  Nos.  il  and  8),  he  is  an 
inunornl  teacher,  nnd  in  Frciuii  etrtitHtrihr 
meam  to  tniuivoraU'.  His  Moral  Ttuol'igy 
was  burnt  by  order  of  the  parliaments  of 
Paris.  Bordeaux,  Kennt  H,  and  iiouen. 

Biooarlal  or  Zhonrlal  (profx  rly  San  Lorenzo 

el  Il/'al),  the  farnnMs  structnif  of  Tliilii)  II., 
27  ni.  n.w.  from  .Madri<i.  Il  i>  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron,  Ik'TOUsc  St.  I-awrcncc,  in  dis- 
charge  of  a  vow  to  honor  whom,  in  ciiso  of 
Tictory,  it  was  bnilt~it  Ix^ing  on  his  day. 
Aug.  10  (1&57),  Philip  won  nt  Sr.  (^ncntia* a 
notable  victory  over  the  French  a m  roasted 
to  dcaUi  oa  a  gridiron.  It  is  cliurch,  con  vent 
(Hieronyudte).  palace,  and  mattsoleiim,  all  in 
one.    It  was  miildi n ir  from  1 368  to  1084. 


See  Jbzbseu 
8oo  Pbbu  inSFroSATHA. 
Bsnik,  b.  at  Kolp,  ncnr  Mount  Arar.il.  Ar- 
menia, 397  ;  was  a  pupil  of  Siihah  and  .Mcs- 
rob ;  tnivflltfd  and  became  well  versed  in 
Syriac  and  Greek  ;  was  appointed  bi-shop  of 
JEu^^iewand,  and  died  as  such  in  478.  His 
work  against  various  forms  of  pagan  infidelity 
ukI  gnostic  lieresy  was  tHrtnted  in  Armenian, 
at  Smyrna,  1762,  and  translated  into  French. 
BSfutationdM  different^  aeete*.  by  Lc  Vnillaut 
d«  FknivBU  FMHta,  18S8. 

Baa,  Tan,  Roman  Catholic.  Benedictine 
monks.  1 .  Kari,  h.  at  Wartmrg,  87  m.  8.t.e.  of 

Minden.  Sept.  25,  1770  ;  d.  as  episcopal  com- 
missarv  at  Huysburg,  near  Halberatadt.  Oct. 

23,  18'i4.  2.  Johann  Heinrich  (tx  tter  known 
by  his  Benedictine  convent  name  of  l.eander), 
cousin  of  preceding  ;  b.  at  Warhur!:,  Vvh.  15, 
1772;  d.  at  Affokierbach,  in  the  Odenwald, 
0(t.  13,  ll*-17.  lie  became  a  Benedictine, 
171W ;  professor  of  the<:)logy  at  Marburg, 
1813  ;  rcllred  to  private  life,  1832.  With  his 
oousln  Karl  he  brouglii  out  a  translation  of 
the  New  TesUunent  at  Brunswick,  1807.  of 
which  more  than  half  a  million  copies  were 
dhitributcd  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bible  society, 
which  wa<i!<uppri'.<sed  in  1S17;  alone  he  worked 
on  the  Old  Testament,  and  linullv  brought  it 
out  ui  Siilzliarh.  lH;uj ;  first  edition  of  whole 
Bible,  1840.  He  co-operated  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  thereby 
brought  hinWlf  intolmd  repiiteiu  his  church. 
His  library  is  now  in  the  Union  Theologtcal 
Seminary,  N(;w  York  City. 

Bssanei,  a  Jewish  ascetic  sect,  living  in  re- 
tired communities,  not  mentioni-il  in  the  gos- 
pels bccaii.so  our  Savionr  did  not  encounter 
tliein.  They  are  descrilK-d  by  Philo  and 
Joaephua.  Thcnr  lived  simply,  abjoied  nuir- 
rlage.  dbaerved  the  law  In  some  things  Imt  not 
In  others,  practised  magic,  and  strove  after 
purilv  of  life.  (See  Qinsburg,  The  F^na, 
London,  1884 ;  Llgfatfoot,  CoUmian»,  j>p.  82- 
179.)  T.  W.  C. 


(Lat..  me,  "  to  be").  That  which 
constitutes  the  particular  nature  of  a  sub- 
stance and  distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 


The  Greek  Fathers  used  c>:s<^nce  ('>iimt)  to  de^ 
note  what  is  common  to  nil  tlie  petnons  of  the 
Trinity,  and  lyrpostaais  to  denote  what  is  peeiil> 
iar  to  each.  T.  W.  0. 

Es'-thar,  the  Book  of,  relufcs  how  a  Jewish 
maulcn,  Uadassah  (m^rr/t),  otherwise  Esther 
(«tor),  a  cousin  and  foster-daught^-r  of  Morde* 
oal,  was  chosen  by  Uae  Penian  king  Ahasucrus 
(Xerxes)  in  place  of  Vaditl,  and  brought  abootr 
the  great  deliveranoe  commemorated  in  the 
Feast  of  Purim  (Mm).  Haman,  the  prime  min- 
ister, got  a  decrcre  to  extirpate  the  .Tews  and 
prepared  to  hang  Mordecai ;  but  the  latter,  who 
liad  (ietected  a  conspiracy  against  the  king, 
wa.s  rallied  to  honor,  and  Haman  wa-s  hanged  on 
the  gallows  he  had  prepared  for  ilordwal. 
The  edict  to  destroy  the  Jews  was  counter- 
acted by  another  permitting  them  everywhere 
to  deatroj  their  enemies.  The  book  is  necul- 
iar  InthM  It  never  mentions  the  name  of  Ck>d, 
and  seems  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  national  re- 
venge and  pride.  Its  canonicity  was  at  one 
times  queslionetl  in  the  Jewi.sh  Church,  but 
only  for  a  time.  Many  later  writers  have 
questioned  its  authenticity,  but  ■without  rea- 
son. The  allusions  to  Persian  manners  and 
cn.stoms  are  minute  and  accurate.  The  lux- 
ury and  caprice  of  the  king  correspond  with 
what  history  tells  of  Xerxes.  And  the  FcMt 
of  Purim  Is  an  farrefutablc  argument,  since  on 
no  other  hvpot  heals  can  its  existenoe  be  ex* 
plained.  Tlicre  are  two  Greek  Terslona,  oon* 
taining  many  interpolations  and  additions, 
which  bear  on  their  face  the  nmrks  of  Ixiug 
spurious,  and  arc  accordingly  rele^rated  to  tho 
Apocrypha.  Bc-iiles  ihe  L:(-nt'r:il  (Mmiiicti- 
tiiries,  .see  tho.se  siH  Cially  on  the  IxKik  I'V  llie 
Lowell  Hebrew  Club,  Andover,  188.*),  au'i  hy 
Paulus  Cassell,  £ng.  trans.,  Ediaburgh.  188a 

T.  W.  0. 

Btsmal  Zitfe.  See  Immortality. 

Btheridge,  John  Wesley,  Ph.D.  (hon.  Hei- 
delberg, 1847),  "Wesleyan  ;  b.  nt  Youngwoods, 
near  Newport.  Isle  of  Widit,  Feb.  21.  1804; 
began  to  preach,  182(5  ;  d.  at  Camborne,  13 
m.  n.e.  of  Pcn/jince,  Muv  24,  18(V6.  Notwhh- 
standing  his  con.stant  mi'nistcrinl  dutiw)  he  ac- 
cpiired  much  (Oriental  learning,  as  displayed  in 
hi.s  book.s,  Ili/rm  Animnirip.  London,  1843 ; 
nistmy,  lAturgici,  and  Lid  niture  of  the  Syri- 
an C/iurehet,  1846  i  The  ApotMieai  AcU  and 
Epietlee,  from  ^  PueAito,  1840 :  Jmmilm 
and  Tiberias  ...  a  Surrfv  of  the  BdigtoM 
aiui  Scholaetie  Teaming  of  the  Jnea,  1886  ;  77is 
TarguniHof  Onkdm  and  Ji'Uiithan  Den  Uaitl 
on  the,  Pi  ntateueh,  etc.,  from  tht  Chaldee,  1862- 
(m,  2  vols.  (See life  bv  Thonkj  Smiih,  Lon- 
don, 1871.) 

iradee  Is  the  science  of  conduct.  Christian 

ethics  is  the  scientific  application  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity  to  the  duties  and  ideals  of  life. 
It  is  not  a  mere  ap(iendi.x  to  dogmatics,  but 
they  are,  one  the  theoretical,  the  other  tho 
practical  aspect  of  the  same  tidng.  In  the 
.VlKwtolic  Fathers  tlur  matter  was  treated  siiD- 
])ly  in  regard  to  individual  and  family  life. 
TertuUian  emphasized  the  opposition  b&weea 
tho  Chrlitin  world  end  the  pagan  as  rivals, 
but  Orlsen  rather  represented  the  church  as  a 
spiritual  power  that  was  to  penetrate  the 
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wmlrl  anil  HO  n  pcuerate  it,  Cyprian  put  tho 
cliurch  ill  tlio  foreeround,  and  nmde  man's 
relation  to  it  ttie  ciuef  ethical  relation  of  bis 
life.  Tbte  was  ef«n  mon  ttnwely  asserted  in 
cooMqiMiiee  of  tiM  contvovenus  vitli  the 
Mootaoiats  and  tlie  MonibM,  wfaidi  nuMto  •) 
much  depend  upoa  eockaiaitical  onter.  The 
progrcs.4  of  moral  adence  was  hindered  by  tlie 
intM  luction  of  ascetieistn  witli  it.s  monkish 
ideaN,  inakiti!;  a  hiirlaT  virtue  in  tlie  reuuiu  i 
ationof  propt-rfy,  marriage,  etc.,  and  of  course 
settlnfj  up  a  l.)«'er  standard  for  lliose  not 
callt'il  to  tlie  "  auijelic"  life.  As  lime  piuised 
oa  the  ethics  of  the  mediisval  church  Itccamc 
limply  A  list  of  prohibitions  and  penalties,  as 
in  the  Oenmw  mid  Feoitcntial  books.  This 
tras  ooaatertMbmeed  ia  port  bj  the  Mystics, 
M  In  Bemud  of  Ohiirvaax,  who  tanght  that 
men  escaped  from  the  earthly  and  flnite  by 
beln^  absorbed  ia  tin'  iHvino  and  infliiit.',  but 
the  ascetic  ueif;itioti  of  the  world  pre  vented 
this  from  beini;  anythini^  more  than  a  passive, 
contemplative  life,  wliere^is  the  divine  should 
pervade  the  huniiiu  and  exalt  and  purify  both 
thought  and  act.  The  schoolmen,  of  whom 
Thnm:i.<t  .Vquinas  is  the  leader,  built  up  a  sys- 
tem baaed  on  the  4  DhUoaophical  Tirtuas.  pra> 
deuce,  justice,  moaeiation,  and  fbrtittide^  to* 
gcthcr  with  the  8  tlieolo;r!cal  virtues,  faith, 
hop?,  and  charity  ;  thus  making  the  sacred 
mitnlxT  7.  Tiii-*  syslcin  li. ciimr  of  euriotiic^l 
aiitliDrity  after  lili  death,  aud  lias  of  lato  l>een 
proriaimedfrom  Romaaa  that  which  is  toaare 
society. 

When  the  Keformation  came,  resting  upon 
Scripture  in  all  things,  the  reconstruction  was 
as  gfeat  in  ctbics  as  in  dogmatics.  The  doc- 
trine of  gratuitous  Justiflortion  dislodged  the 
"mhni^  ejrelem  of  a  double  ataadard  <n  dutv 
and  all  the  leflnements  of  casuistry  whicn 
had  been  accnmulated,  and  henceforward  all 
ethics  grew  out  of  the  decalogue,  which  Lu- 
therans and  liefortncd  alike  accepted  as  the 
ultim.iU;  iioriu  of  Imiiiiin  duty.  I'luler  the 
BCVcr.ll  CJinmindineiits  were  arranged  all  the 
obligations  which  man  owetl  to  his  Maker,  to 
his  fellows,  and  to  himself.  And  it  was  some 
time  before  a  scientific  elaboration  of  the  sub- 
was  attempted.  That  appears  to  hare 
erun  with  Gr.ittiu,  who,  in  his  D«  jure  pacts 
et  MU.  trr  forth  the  welfareof  the  community 
as  the  hi\'hi-.t  good  which  U  was  every  one's 
duty  to  seek.  .VIoshcim  (1740)  intro<luced  the 
happint-ss  principle  in  ethics,  and  wa.s  the 
first  of  modern  writers  to  advocate  what  has 
been  calleil  eudcBmonism  or  hedonism,  liud- 
deus  (1711)  and  Crusius  (1772),  on  the  other 
hand,  mad  •  faith  to  be  the  true  principle  of 
ethics,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  the 
Ughest  good.  Kaot  aemed  ethics  entttely 
from  leUnon,  and  tMeed  ft  npon  enbjeclive 
individoaf  eonridenfions,  in  which  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Pichte  and  others,  but  Bchlefer- 
miw  li  r  fi  turncd  tn  the  olil  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  lu'iiven,  not  as  a  rc4ilm  beyond  the 
jgravc  (Hiiddeus),  nor,  a.s  the  Homani^t  writers 
viewf  1  it.  as  the  chun-h.  but  rather  as  pro- 
duci'ii  by  the  virtuous  tuition  of  the  indiviaual 
in  every  sphere  of  human  life,  churcli,  slate, 
family,  science,  art,  literature,  etc.  After 
Schleiermachcr.  Ratlie  was  the  most  noted 
writer  in  evangelical  athlcB.  He  agieed  with 


Hegel  in  making  the  state  the  highest  good,  but 
still  considered  that  the  church  should  resolve 
itself  into  the  slate.  Wuttke  opposed  strongly 
both  SohMermaeher  and  Ho  the. 

The  conne  of  etldeal  thought  in  firitahi  and 
America  may  be  seen  in  Melntoeh'a  DkmrUt- 
tion  and  in  Sldgwick's  HiMory  of  Ethie*  (Mae* 
millsn,  1880).  The  chief  point  upon  which 
tho  various  schools  differ  fmra  one  another  is 
iJie  nature  of  virtue.  (1)  One  class  atHrtns 
that  it  is  absolute,  ultimate,  and  itsj  If  the  end 
which  men  should  seek.  As  tlie  apostle  sus- 
tains a  command  (Eph.  vi.  1),  Haying,  "For 
this  is  right,"  as  if  that  point  Ixiug'ascertaineil 
nothing  further  need  be  sought.  Some  of 
these  hold  that  the  moral  quality  of  an  act  Ilea 
in  Hs  own  nature  apart  from  tie  agent's 


tiro,  but  others  (Kant,  HIckok,  Martineau* 
Porter)  put  the  whole  stress  tipon  the  mollvei 

with  wliich  the  act  is  perforin( d.  (21  Tho 
other  cUtss  regard  virtue  as  metliatc,  a.s  n  la- 
tive  to  a  good  beyond  itself,  and  from  which 
it  gets  its  value.  Some  of  these  say  that  it 
consists  in  such  action  as  lends  to  happiness, 
and  the  amount  of  tJic  happiness  measures 
tlic  good.  They  are  colled  Utilitarians,  bcins. 
woiMtf  or  hedMiista  if  it  is  their  own  haspf' 
neai  they  dm  at,  or  AttrHMfp  if  It  te  the  Inp- 
piness  of  othen.  All  the  clanrical  monillita 
were  in  effect  hedonists,  as  were  also  Hobbes, 
Hclvelius,  atul  P.ili  v.  Others  defined  viftuo 
as  ^ood-will.  a  Mrivnnr  toward  a  natural  good 
which  is  ulterior  to  it.  This  waa  held  more 
or  less  distinctly  by  llutchc^on.  Mackintosh, 
President  Edwnrtls,  Hopkins,  Janet. 

(8ee  H.  8idgwick,  Methodt  of  Ethiet,  Lon- 
don, 1874,  5Jti  cd.,  London  and  New  York, 
1884;  the  same,  (hUUnttqfthtHMoniiifElh' 
ie$,  im,  M  ad..  1888 ;  J.  P.  Lange,  OhnHlieh. 
Kthik,  Heidelberg,  1878  ;  Martenscn.C'AHXi'an 
/SStAie*  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1882]  ;  Janet, 
Tluoryof  '}f»ni!x.  New  York,  imi  ;  Marti- 
neau.  rv/X'^i;/" /■'(/nfal  /"/(f^rt/ [0.xforil and  New 
York,  iKS"). '2il  cel..  1H,m6]  ;  Dorner.  Si/ttem  of 
C/trutian  KUiie*  [Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
1889J  ;  Luthardt,  Jliatory  of  Chrutti  (in  Kthict 
lHfontli0  Beformation,  Bdmburgh.  1889  :  U. 
Spenoer.  DatntfaOdM,  New  York.  1889.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Bthiopian  Ohuroh,  Ethiopian  ITersion. 

Bee  AuYs-xiNi-KN  CiirKcn. 

Ethnarch  IruUr  of  a  nation),  a  ruler  who, 
tliough  not  indepemlcnt,  yet  governed  his 
people  according  to  their  national  laws.  The 
term  was  given  to  the  Jawlah  mlnr  Stmon 
(1  Xaoc.  xiv.  47)  and  his  son  Hyrcanus  (Jcee* 
phiu.  Arch.  xiv.  viii.  5).  In  2  Cor.  xi.  82  the 
deputy  of  Arctits  tlic  king  was  called  the 
"  ethuarch,"  in  the  Eugllsli  version  "  goveru- 
or."  T.  W.  C, 

Bttwain,  John,  a  dlittngnished  bishop  of 

the  Moravian  Church  ;  b.  at  Preadenstadt  in 

Wflrtemberg,  of  Waldensian  ancestrv,  June 
29,  17-21  :  (\.  at  liethlehem.  Pa.,  Jan.  "2,  1802. 
He  jninc<l  the  .Monu  inns,  17;i!)  ;  was  ordained, 
1740;  came  to  .Vnn  t  ica  ms  a  travelling  evan- 
gelist of  the  .Moravian  Cliurcli.  and  Indian 
missionary,  1754,  and  itinernlefi  in  11  of  the 
colonies  and  preached  to  12  Indian  tritx-s,  and 
piwanMi  a  Debwan  dlotiooanr  and  phrase* 
book.  He  became  aarftfani  of  BiihopMdal, 
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at  Bethlehem,  Ptt.,  1704,  and  was  a  friend  of 

Henry  Ljuin  iis.  When  tin-  coiioral  hospitjil 
of  the  Anu-riciiri  army  Wiu*  stalioiu'(i  at  ik'tiile- 
Lcin  in  1776  anri  1777,  Ettwcin  acted  a.-<  its 
chaplain.  He  negotiatwl  with  1'ongres.s  iu  be- 
hall  of  the  Chrislfan  Indiana,  and  repreMtnted 
the  Moraviann  in  dralinp;  with  the  govern- 
nwnt.  Be  waa  consccmted  biHliop,  1784,  nnd 
was  fiNinder,  in  1787.  of  the  "  Society  of  the 
Unftsd  Bnttmn  for  Propagating  the  Quspel 
amonjr  the  Heathen,"  which  is  still  active, 
(itee  zVohmkMmu  ^  tA4  Mornnan  Hittorieal 
Bodety,  Seriea  II.,  pp.  247-63.) 

J.  T.  llXMh-HM, 

Sea  LoBD'a  Sttppbk. 


Huchelaion,  iti  tlu'  GrtM'li  Church,  is  the 
**  praytT  oil"  t misecrated  by  7  priestH,  used  to 
anoint  the  sick,  nnd  corrc.<iixind8  to  the  extreme 
uoction  of  the  Komaa  Church,  ezorat  that 
this  ncrament  la  not  limited  to  the  dying. 

Euchologion  {■••illi  rd'in  of  yinifftni).  the  prin- 
cipal and  niowt  comiirchcnsivo  litiinry-hrtok  of 
the  Greek  Cliurcli,  containing  the  lilurfrips  of 
Chryaoetoni,  Hasil,  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
■  and  other  prayers,  and  dating  ironi  the  9th 
oentui^.  Best  ed.  by  James  Gear,  Paris, 
1645;  aereml  times  Tepiiinted,  «.g.,  Yenloe, 
1730. 

EadAmonhnn.  See  Epicukeakism. 


I  (od).  Roman  Oatholto,  founder 
of  the  Eudists ;  b.  at  Mezcruy,  Normandy, 
Not.  14.  1601  ;  d.  at  Caen,  Aug.  19.  1680. 

lie  hccurnc  ( )r!it(iriaii  priest  of  renown,  1625, 
unci  was  .struck  wiili  the  lack  of  iu.struclion 
in  pr.'ictical  work  <'\  iiu'iil  by  tlic  priests.  So. 
in  ltt4;^,  he  left  the  (iralorian.s  and  founded  at 
Caen  a  new  onler,  "  Congre^ration  of  Jesui) 
and  Maiy,"  now  called  after  him,  for  the  pur- 
pOBB  of  ^ving  rach  Instriiction,  and  far  hold- 
ing mimoiM,  veTivals.  it  waa  a  great 
inooeai,  \nX  ofd  not  extend  beyond  the  French 
borders.  In  the  Revolution  it  wan  nupprcfised, 
but  rerived  in  18^6,  and  still  exists  in  France. 
It  enjoins  no  vow  save  that  of  obwlienfe  fo 
the  sufwrior.  He  also  founded,  in  1041,  the 
Order  of  Our  I^adv  of  (Charity  of  tin'  Refuge, 
for  the  rcj'ciic  of  fallen  women,  which,  under 
a  slightly  dilTorent  name,  "  Our  Lady  of 
Charity  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  is  still  extant 
and  has  122  houses  nil  over  the  world.  Its  in* 
mates,  hi  1888.  numbered  1100,  and  nun.s  2(H)0. 
(See  life  of  Endes  by  Ch,  de  Montzey.  £ug. 
trans.,  London,  1H7(),  2d  ed.,  1888.) 

Zludo  de  Stella.   Sec  Eon. 

ZSugenivu  is  the  n.ime  of  4  popes.  1.  Aug. 
10,  tl.'"»4-J(nie  1.  Oo7,  a  Roman  by  birili,  wiis 
elected  pope  l)v  the  Roman  cler«:v  after  the 
deposUiou  of  jfartin  I.,  and  recognized  by  the 
Bjtantine  emperor  after  submitting  to  a  for- 
mnU  proposed  by  the  monotbelite  iNitriarch 
of  Oonatanthiople,  aoooidlng  to  which  Christ 
bad  neither  one  nor  two  wills,  but  three,  a 
hiffher  one  commanding  the  two  lower  one**. 
(See  Bower,  ITiHtpry  of  thf  Popet.  iii.,  70). 
2.  June,  824-Aiig.,  S'}7.  also  a  Roman  by 
birth,  accepted  the  dec  rees  of  the  C<mncil  of 
Paris,  convened  in  S-i.")  liy  KinL'  Lotliair,  con-  ' 
ceming  iiuagc- worship,  with  the  coaoeasioo 
that  the  wrong  views  be  had  hitherto  held 


were  due  to  ignorance.    (See  Langra,  Qe- 

tfhiehti'd.  rum.  Kirche  ron  Leo  I.,  lia  S'iln-U\u$ 
/.,  Bonn.  1H8.-).)  3.  Feb.  18.  1145-.luly  8, 
llllt,  a  native  of  Pisa,  a  pupil  and  frirti  l  (  f 
Bernard  of  C'lHirvau.\,  was  3  linu  H  exjH  lkU 
from  Rome  by  tlie  republican  jmrty.  U  il  lirst 
by  the  senate,  afterward  by  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
and  vhich  would  not  aamnit  lo  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope ;  spent  roost  of  his  time 
ouldde  the  Eternal  City,  in  Gcnnany  and 
France,  but  died  at  Ti?oU.  The  woood 
cnisailc  was  his  work,  but  its  miserable  fail- 
ure w.is  not  due  to  him.  His  letters  are  found 
in  Jaffe,  Htf).  Pont.  Horn.  ;  the  sources  of  his 
life  in  Watterieli,  Pout.  Horn.  ViUt ,  II.  (See 
Kugler,  Gmrhichte  den  zireiten  Knuziiigct, 
1868  ;  cf.  Hcfele,  Kotmliengetichiehte,  vol.  v.) 
4.  March  8.  1481-Feb.  28,  1447,  Gabriele 
Condolmicre,  desoeaded  from  a  Venetian 
merchant  &mily,  a&  austere  mouk  without 
liberal  education  or  political  experience ;  con- 
▼ened  the  Ooondl  of  Basel.  1481.  but  was 
himself  deposed  by  It ;  formed  an  alliance  with 
Venice  and  Florence  against  Jlilan  and  Naples, 
but  was  driven  out  of  Koine  and  lived  in  exile 
at  Florence.  In  I  liiM,  however,  he  convened 
u  council  at  Ferrara,  removed  in  14;{9  to  Flor- 
ence, in  opposition  to  the  refractory  Council 
of  BjvsoI,  atjd  the  latter  gradually  lost  its  pres- 
tige, thougli  the  union  between  the  Ea.steru 
and  Western  chniehet  aoeompUshed  by  the 
former  proved  to  be  whoUj  illoaory.  In 
1448  he  rather  suddenly  reversed  his  policy 
and  allied  himself  with  Naples,  and  in  tlie 
same  year  he  was  abli;  to  return  to  Rome.  • 
(See  B<jwer,  JliitDn/  -f  the  P>pff,  vii.,  and 
I'reigliton,  Jfintori/  of  (In  Pnpnry  dhiinij  the 
Period  of  the  Jitfvrmation,  London,  18tj2. 
vol.  il.)  C.  P. 

Eulalioa  wa.s  put  tip  a.s  antipopc  against 
Boniface  I.  by  the  clergy  of  Uome,  41H,  but 
was  expelleil  from  the  city  by  the  emperor 
IIoQorius :  abdicated  and  died  as  bishop  of 
Ncpete  (Nepl),  S4  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome. 

C.  P. 

Eunomius  and  tlu;  Eunoraiana.  Eunomiu.s 
was  iKirn  in  Uarora,  (  appiuloi  ia,  and  dieii 
there  after  the  year  He  early  lK-<amo 

the  pupil,  compani>>n,  and  hcl|X!r  of  .^tius 
the  art.  Ahius),  and  in  86U,  through  the 

fluence  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Antiocb, 
who  had  now  beoome  Usho))  of  Constantino- 
pie,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cyzicum.  He 
soon  began  cautiously  to  preach  his  doctrine, 
and  was  deposed  upon  the  complaints  of  his 
people.  He  now  became  the  leader  of  a 
partv,  nnd  even  ordainetl  bishojw  to  In?  sent 
out  in  various  dii eel ion.s.  His  life  w  as  hence- 
forward a  trouliied  one.  Now  iu  exile,  now 
hoping  for  favor,  he  {Missed  the  lime  till  (383) 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  his  native 
village,  where  he  died  in  obscurity.  Bis  doc- 
trine is  extreme  Arfamism.  The  encnce  of 
God  is  to  be  what  he  fa.  He  Is  the  unbcgot- 
ten,  and  cannot  himself  iMget,  since  this 
would  be  to  snfiftr  diremption.  The  Son  is 
thus  truly  a  creature,  he  proceitls  from  noth- 
ing, comes  into  bcini:  by  a  voluntary  ai  l  of 
the  divine  will.  tli  Miijii  superior  to  till  other 
creatures.  The  nature  of  Qod,  since  it  is  ex- 
praMd  bj  the  word  "  unkiottai,"  to  kDOW> 
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by  maa.  Tho  Euuomiaiu,  cast  out  of 
tiM  church  by  the  second  (Ecumeuical  Council 
(BSl),  formea  a  piu-tj  \>y  theniselvtM,  having 
■ome  pecuUar  practices,  as  bftptiam  into  the 
dMth  of  Oliri»t  instead  of  toto  the  Trhiltjr, 
tat  wm  MNm  loat  ia  the  atrenm  of  cTent!;. 
(Bee  Whhtnn'a  traoslatfon  of  the  apolo);v  of 
£unoinius  in  his  fHunatntunimiirin  llniinrnit, 
London,  1711  ;  Klose.  Quch.  uiui  Lthre  <Us 
Hunomitu,  Kiel,  1883.)  F.  H.  F. 

Banuch  (bed-keeper),  a  castrated  male, 
usaally  employed  to  take  oliarpe  of  women's 
spartmcnts.  SamL'timcs  it  (ictifilfs  nu-n  lv  a 
court  orticer.  a.s  the  In  a.sun-r  of  Qiiii-ri  C'aii- 
diirr  (AcU  viii.  27).  Thr  vnliuiCiiy  eiiuiu-lis 
(.Malt.  xi.x.  12)  wcri!  lliosw  wiio  abciluiufii  from 
luarriau'c  in  order  mora  efliBGtlially  to  labor  for 
thu  kiuijilom  of  God.  T.  W.  C. 

Baphratea.   Sec  Amyrioukiy.  p.  51. 

Uasebius  of  OsMarea,  surnamed  Pmmphili 
("  friend  of  Paiiii>hiliu">.  b.  in  Palestine.  260- 
70 ;  d.  at  CsBMrea.  840.  He  early  sraro  him. 
.self  to  stii  Iv,  and  was  fonm-J  in  .Vnlio*  h  and 
by  Iho  wriu'njjH  of  Oriirt'i).  Hi>  iK'raiuf  l)i--lio|i 
or  CtBsarca  probuMy  in  uud  until  the  oiit- 
brt^k  of  lliL-  Arian  coiilrDvi  rsy  wits  cnga^od 
In  various  learned  Ial)i)rs.  Hi;  was  drawn 
into  this  coutrovcrsv  by  Arius  himself,  and 
throngb  his  natural  diJipositiou  and  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  circunutaDoea  of  the  times  was 
led  to  adopt  tliat  intermediate  position  which 
be  maintained  with  ooulaleney  to  the  last. 
At  the  ObuDcll  of  Kice  he  eervM  t»  a  media- 
tor boti^ccn  the  two  [tartics.  \h\  ])roii<:hf  out 
tlic  crcfd  of  Ci'sart-a,  wliicli  wjw  coin|>oM  (l 
in  .<o  ^fUL-ral  phrases  as  to  lnj  accfptaitli;  to 
tlie  .VriaiiH.  \V  lien  it  liad  lh'<-n  pupplciianlt  d 
bv  tlie  .V[  x auilrians.  ao  lis  to  exprttis  diH- 
nltely  the  consulwtAutittlity  of  tho  Son  with 
the  IVuber.  Euscbioa  signed  it.  though  with 
hesitation.  He  alima  remained  favorable  to 
the  Brians  and  Semi-Arlaos.  His  works  are 
Bamenme,Md  are  of  an  apologetical,  dog- 
matical. Mid  exegctical,  as  well  ns  historical 
character.  His  fame  resU,  howovcr,  upon  hi.s 
Cuurch  History.  Writt<'n  witliout  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  canons  of  Insiorical  writing, 
marred  by  party  spirit,  or  motv.  properly  l)v 
limitations  of  hari/.un.  it  i-i  nevertliele8.s,  on 
account'of  its  lalKiri.>us  use  of  nil  tlie  means 
at  the  wriicr  s  (command,  and  its  abundant 
quotations  of  authorities,  invaluable.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  O.  F.  CrusA.  New 
Todc,  1865,  but  much  better  and  with  elabo- 
rate  notes  bv  A.  O.  McGitrert.  Ph.D.,  New 
York  (Christian  Literature  Company).  1890  ; 
inmme  vol.  his  Lifrof  Conxlantirn ,  translate*! 
by  E.  C.  Uielianlson,  Ph  i).  .V  eoinpletc  cnl- 
lertiou  of  his  works  is  in  MiL'ne,  Put.  Gr. 
XI.K  - v.vIV.  (See  his  life  liv  Stein.  Wiirz- 
burg,  IhjH,  and  by  Y.  il6ly,  Patia,  1077.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Baiebius  of  Nloomedia  was,  first,  bishop 
of  Ili-rytiiN  then  of  Nirornedia.  Applied  to 
by  .Vri'i;*.  he  received  him  and  sustained  him 
thrau^h(mt  the  Council  of  Xiic.  even  refu.sins 
to  nii-n  the  analhem*  ai^ainst  him,  for  which 
refusal  he  was  lilmscif  deposed.  But  in  a 
short  time  he  was  restored,  and  then  promoted 
to  the  lee  of  ConstaDtlnople.  Hie  positioii 


upon  the  Ariaa  queiitiou  was  the  same  ua  that 
of  Eu.<!cbius  of  C«»uirea.  aud  the  party  of  the 
Ariaus  aud  Semi- Ariand  came  to  be  known  aa 
theEosebiaaeXtamhiau  Hediedin84S. 

F.  H.  F. 

Euatasiud  of  Luxeuil,  b.  in  Buri^undy 
about  ;  d.  tW-'t,  at  Luxeuil,  or  Luxen,  in 
the  pre.Hunt  department  of  Haute  Saone, 
ii>ance.  Ue  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
family,  but  entered  the  monastery  of  Luxo- 
vium  (Lttxeull).  founded  Ir^  Coiumbnnus,  and 
bccnmc  its  abbot  after  the  former's  retirement 
I  f?10).  He  did  some  missionary  work  amons  the 
Varasci  on  the  Doiilis  and  the  lioii  or  liava- 
rianson  the  Inn.  but  lm<l  to  return  on  !im  ouiit 
of  a  «chis.m  in  his  moniLstery  caused  by  one  of 
the  monks,  Ai^restinus,  who  raised  some  very 
heavy  accusations  against  the  ruh^s  of  Colum- 
banus.  Agreslinus  wa.s  expelled,  but  the  dia- 
pute  was  not  settled  until  the  Synod  of  Mfiooo, 
023.  The  life  of  Eustasfus,  written  hr  Jonas 
of  BobUo,  Is  found  In  Act.  S.  Mart.,  iii.,  788. 
Ho  was  commemorated,  according  to  some 
m  irtyriologies,  on  Mardi  80;  aocordiqg  lo 
olliers,  on  Oct.  11. 

BnsUthius  of  AaUooh,  d.  at  Pbilipt^,  887, 
bishop  first  of  iierrtusa  in  Svria,  then  of  Anli- 
och  ;  was  a  stanch  defender  of  tho  Nicene 

Creed,  but  caused  on  that  aicoiint  some 
troubles  with  the  Arian^.  and  was  depixed  by 
a  synod  of  .\ntioeh,  380,  and  Ixiuislicd  to 
IHyriu  by  the  emperor.  His  partv,  the  Eu.s- 
talhians,  were  still  Jictive  in  Anlioch  during 
the  Meletian  schism.  Of  his  writm^'s.  only 
liis  Dittertatio  de  engattninytlu)  adrertm 
Originem  Is  still  extant  and  foiuui  in  Mignsu 
Pat.  0r.  XVIII..  614-74. 

DujitathituL  bishop  of  Sebaste,  Armenia, 
a57-80.  introduced  mona.sticism  in  Armenia. 
Pontus,  and  Paphlagonia,  and  formed  n  pjirty 
of  austere  asoetidsm  which  was  condemned 
by  the  Coundl  of  Qangca  (about  MO)  and  soon 
disappeared. 

Bostathius,  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica, 
117r>-94  ;  wrote  commentaries  Oft  the  Greek 
chissiGs  which  have  become  faoKHiB,  and  theo- 
logical works  which  are  of  considerable  Inter- 
est :  Oiniteula.  Frankfort,  1888  ;  De  TheaixUmiF 
ica,  Berlin.  IKJO,  etc.  One  of  tin-  latter  has 
lK*<'n  translated  inti)  German  liy  Tafd.  />- 
tnifJitunynii  iiber  den  Moiu/mtand,  Berlin, 
1847. 

Eathymhu  Zlgadenns,  or  I^rgnbeaa^  • 

Byzantine  monk  ;  d.  in  1118 ;  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  tlu'  Psalm-;,  which  is  found.  l>othin 
(jrrei'k  anil  i.atii!.  in  tlir  fourth  volunir  of  Opera 
iiiiihi'i  T  liriijih'iJiirt '  ,\  <-n\QV,  17.Vt-»5U  ( V  <)1.  iv.)  ; 
a  eoMunent.'iry  on  the  gosjx-ls,  of  whicli  the 
(treek  ti  xt  was  edited  bv  C.  F.  Maltliai,  Leip- 
7.\^,  1792,  n.e.  1845,  while  a  Lalin  version  by 
J.  Ilentenius  had  long  before  (1544)  appcired 
at  Lnuvoin ;  a  great  docmatlcal  or  polemical 
work,  nmawAia  hypariidt  (ed.  Gregoras,  Tb^ 
govist.  1710),  which  was  translated  Into  Latin 
by  P.  F.  Ziui.  Venice,  1505,  with  the  esoep* 
tion  of  the  chaptem  against  the  pofie  and  the 
Italians. 

Bntvohes,  Bnt]reblaBism*  The  contest 
over  the  penon  of  Etttjchea  is  a  link  in  the 
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chnin  of  events  of  wliich  tlir  two  ccniiicils  of  VAl 
and  451  are  tlie  cu<1h  (sec  Cuuihtolooy). 
After  llic  Council  of  EphesuB  (431).  the  An- 
tiocUian  and  Alcxnndriaa  partifls  bad  formed 
and  rigned  «  compromise  creed  (48n,  which 
tiny  inlerpieted  in  diflereni  aeoMi.  Clicuin- 
stanoes  conspired  1o  keep  tbeir  mutual  jcal- 
OURV  awake.  Upon  Cyru'sdealli*  DiMcuruH, 
a  violent  and  ambitions  man,  but  not  a  keen 
rea^'OiHT,  hiul  sucrceclcd  him.  The  Antio- 
cbiatiH  now  lia<l  the  l)i  st  of  llie  arguiucntalive 
coiitLst.  It  only  neoili'd  soiiu;  sjM'eial  occiuiiou 
to  cause  (ho  oUl  strife  to  break  out  a;^nin  with 
new  fury.  This  was  furnished  by  Eutyehea. 
fie  was  a  monk,  now  about  70  vears  of  age, 
abbot  of  a  monasteiy  In  the  vicinity  of  VOa- 
rtantioopia  Without  great  leaning  orpower 
of  lo>ri(9U  (bought,  he  was  flrmly  attached  to 
the  Alexandrian  p>arty  because  it  was  the 

§arty  of  mona-sticism.  At  the  Council  of 
Iphcsu.s  lu-  hiid  been  u  lieljxT  of  thi;  party  of 
Cyril.  He  Imd  niixiNl.  at  the  re(]ucst  of  liios- 
curus,  ill  later  ii^;ilMlioii,  (iiid  luul  written  to 
I*co  of  Uonu-  a  letter  in  whieh  he  ac(;u«e<l  the 
Antlocli  ians  of  concealed  NcHtorianism.  Dom- 
nu8  of  Antioch  replied  by  at  eii>-inir  Eutvchcs 
to  the  emperor  of  ApollinariiuiiNiu.  And  now 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  DorylKum  in  Fluygia. 
app4;arcd  upon  the  stage  with  an  aceusBnon 
against  Eutychea,  which  he  laid  Inifore  a 
synod  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  448,  of 
lilasphomotis  utterances  against  the  person  of 
Chrwl.  Flavian,  bishop  of  C'on«tantinf)ple, 
forejseeiuff  the  Iriiuhle  that  ■vvnulil  ju  ise.  trie<i 
to  prevent  the  nialt«'r  from  coming  to  a  trial, 
bat  In  vain.  £uscl>ius  would  hear  of  no  de- 
hff.  Eulycbes  was  found  to  believe  that 
Obrist  was  truly  bora  wHh  a  body  like  ours, 
wUdi,  lM>w«ver»  on  aooount  of  it*  union  with 
tbo  dnVfaie.  was  ao  deified  that  it  no  longer 
had  anything  in  common  with  ours,  and  could 
not  be  aiUeil  a  huuiau  body  except  improp- 
erly. That  Christ  is  the  personal  tmion  of 
two  natures  \v  its  not  a  biblical  doctrine.  "I 
acknowledge,"  said  ?3ulycli<-s,  "that  our 
Lord  before  the  union  was  of  two  natures, 
hnt  after  the  union  I  confcsa  one  nature." 
TUa  was  judged  to  be  Apollinarianism  and 
Talentinlanlsm,  and  Eutyches  was  deposed 
ud  excommunicated.  'He  appealed,  and 
finally  an  flBoumenlcal  ooondl  was  called. 
This  was  the  "  Roblier  Synod"  (see  Ephescs). 
Though  this  reversed  the  sentence  against 
Eutyches,  it  was  hotm  it.self  reverse<l  by  the 
Council  of  Chalccdiiti  (4.">l).  But  in  tlu;  Mo 
nophvsiles  (q.v.)  thi  i-arty  of  Eutvchcs  livinl 
on.  ]Elutyches'  personal  fate  is  unknown. 

F.  H.  F. 

Eatyohianaa,  pope,  Jan.  279  to  Dec.  88S, 

is  a  saint  of  the  lioman  Church  and  is  >idd 

to  liavo  sufferecl  martyrdom,  but  the  (sources 
know  nothing  alwut  it.    His  day  i.s  Dec.  7. 

Bragrios  Soholastions,  b.  about  636,  at 
Epipliania,  in  Caele^yrla.  practised  as  a  lawyer 
In  Antioch,  and  wrole^  in  continuation  of 
EoseMns,  an  coclesiastlcat  history  from  481  to 

r»fl4,  of  whicli  there  is  an  edition  by  Reading, 
Canterbury,  1720,  and  an  Eng.  trans,  by  Han- 
met,  in  Bohn's  EeeU».  Libra  ly. 

BvaageUealAAvwIialB.  SeeAuvHHtigf. 


Evangelical  Alii— oah     8ea  ASJUAJKOM, 

EVAMOBLICAL. 

Bnmgalled  Aaaeelalloiu    See  MaraoD- 

Evangelical  Oborch,  United,  of  Pnuala, 
founded  through  the  iulluence  of  Frederick 
William  III.,  in  1«17,  by  a  union  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Itcformc<l  Ixxiies.  In  polity  it  is 
Presbyterian  ;  is  )iartialiy  supported  liiy  the 
government,  which  appoints  tne  oonaistoriea 
or  pro\incial  boards. 

Evangalioal  Ohuroh  Oonfarence.  Sea 
KlMBaMTA*. 

Evangelical  Oonfaderatlon  {Etangflitieher 

liniiil).  was  foujided  at  Erfurt,  Jan.  1f»,  1887, 
by  2'}*^  rejire--entatives  of  tli(!  various  divisions 
of  German  Protestantism,  from  the  most  out- 
spoken Liberalists  to  the  most  decided  Confes- 
sionalists.  Thecauseof  tlie  movement  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  failure  of  thoKultur- 
kanaft  and  the  confederation  was  formed 
with  tlie  purpose  of  retisllng,  on  one  side,  the 
encroachments  on  Protestant  Interests  1^  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  the  latent  spreading  of  indifTerentisra 
and  materialism.  A  complete  organization 
w:ls  acliieved  at  the  meetings  of  Aug.  15-17, 
Riimc  year,  nt  Frankfurt  am-Main,  and  work 
■was  immediateiv  begun.  The  number  of 
members  was  lO.OOO  in  1887,  and  40.000  in 
188S. 

Evangelical  Oowassis     fles  Oomiua 

EVAKOELICA. 

Evangelical  Party,  fn  the  Cliurch  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  Low  Church  party,  eomptjseil  of 
tlioso  who  emphasize  such  doctrines  ns  the 
fall  and  its  conseiiuent  inlierited  total  dc- 

Jravity  ;  election  ;  Christ's  atonement  ;  jusU- 
cation  by  faith  alone,  and  the  ni-cesiliy  of 
repentance  and  conversion  to  salvation. 

Evangelical  Society  {S'/rii'te  j^mnf;rh'r/iif), 
w;ts  founded  ufirr  tlie  revolution  of  1^30.  in 
Geneva,  Toulou.se,  ami  Paris,  for  Uie  general 
purpose  of  working  for  the  maintenance  and 
spreading  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and 
with  the  special  aim  to  take  care  of  Protes- 
tant families  or  granpa  of  families  which.  Ut- 
ing  amid  a  Roman  OathoUc  population,  In 
the  Cevennes  or  in  other  places  in  France, 
might  need  both  moral  and  material  support  ; 
to  jirovide  tlu  m  with  Bibles, schools.  churclies. 
teachers,  pastors,  etc.  The  society  has  al- 
ways ke]it  alo'f  from  the  lilteral  M-ing  of  Prot- 
estants, but  has  sutfered  from  some  internal 
dissensions  on  questions  of  church  poiitv  : 
Free  Church  or  btate  Church.  {QeeJtedtait 
Stmtenin,  puhlkhed  in  1881  st  the  SOlh  anni- 
versary of  the  society.) 

Evangelical  Union,  the  religious  body- 
founded,  in  1848,  bv  James  Morison.  of  Kil- 
marnock, depoeed  from  the  ministry  of  tbo 
United  Sea-ssion  Church  of  Scotland  for  ad* 
▼ocalinganti-C'alvinistic  views.  In  thetdogy 
it  Is  Arminlao,  in  polity  congregational 

Evangelist  {bringrr  of  r/i-^xl  tiding$\  a  term 
originally  applied  to  th(i«e  who.  without  being 
attached  to  any  place,  preached  the  gospel 
wherever  thciy  wen  led  by  ths  SpirU  (Eph. 
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Iv.  11).  Such  was  Philip  (Acts  xxi.  8).  and 
Timothy  -was  exhorted  to  "  do  the  work  of 
•n  evangielilt"  (2  Tim.  iv.  5).  Sulwequentlj 
the  term  was  applied  to  the  wiiten  of  the  4 
«wpe1.s,  liecaaae  they  briog  to  BMB  the  glad 
3ding4  (Contained  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesiw  Christ.  T.  W.  C. 

Bvangeliatarlum,  a  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholic  service  book,  ooBtainji  selsctions  of 

tlM  gOll|WlS. 

BvaageUum  JBtmam  waa  notebook  nt 

all,  bulualy  the  rumor  of  a  bo  jk  (see  Juackim 
OF  Fixjuis),  raised  fcf  the  IntnHluttonuM  in 
JBoanaelium  .Sternum  of  Qwherdiniis,  of 
wUcn.  again,  only  a  few  franneDts  have  come 

down  to  iifi  communicatea  by  Qu6tif  and 
Ecliard,  ScHpt.  Ord.  Pntdiet.,  I.,  202-18. 

BvaB%  OfarifltBuu,  AVeUli  Baptist ;  b.  at 
Tagaenfm,  pariah  of  JUandyMiil,  Cardigao. 
dim,  Dec  86.  1766 ;  d.  at  Swansea.  Jul^  19, 
1888.  He  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian  ; 
received  onlv  a  partial  wlucation,  yet  bee^an 
to  preach.  In  ITSS  lie  joinfd  the  Baptist  cdn- 
grcgation  at  Al)fnlii!ir,  niid  tlu;  next  y<'ar  Wiis 
ordaiiml  as  a  sort  of  missionary  to  the  scat- 
tered BaptLsls  on  Lloyu,  the  peninsula  of  Car- 
narvonuhire ;  in  179'2  lie  removed  to  Llan- 

Svni,  on  the  island  of  Anglesey,  and  ruled 
kt  oongregntloa  and  all  the  other  Baptists 
oa  the  IsUna  with  such  arbiurariness  that  they 
wwiPtad  alter  many  years  had  past.  Thbso 
ttBMrad  Um  that  he  removed  to  Caerphilly, 
faGlamorganHhirc.  in  1826  ;  frrah  (litli(:u]ti(>s 
there  cau8«i  his  rpmnval  to  Caniiff,  in  1S2H  ; 
and  again  his  autorratic  inanin  r  forced  him 
away,  and  he  took  a  charge  at  Carnarvuu, 
1883.  Uis  name  in  synonymous  with  elo- 
quence in  the  annals  of  Welsh  pulpit  oratory, 
and  is  the  best  koown  of  all  thehr  preacher's, 
in  ear^  life  he  Injured  one  of  his  eyes  in  a 
atrife,  and  the  eve  always  gave  him  trouble. 
CBee  hie  Ufe  by  Stephen,  London.  1847  ;  Pax- 
ton  Hood.  Idai.  8d  ed..  188H  :  his  sermons, 
trans,  by  James  Cross,  Philadelphia,  1854.) 

Evarts,  Jeremiah,  ConCTegational  layman  ; 
b.  at  Suoderlaml.  Vt..  Feb.  8.  1781 ;  d.  at 
OharlestOD.  8.  €..  May  10.  1881.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College.  1802  ;  nractUcd  law  in 
New  Haven.  lSOft-10  ;  edited  The  Panoplut, 
a  n  ligidtiH  month] v.  at  Boston.  1810-20.  and 
T/te  MUnonary  fhruld  from  1820  till  his 
death.  He  wa.s  (rta.surerof  the  A.  B  V.  1\  M  , 
1812-21,  and  corresponding  ^ucri-tury,  1821, 
till  his  death.    Ilis  sun  is  the  famous  law- 

Jer.  William  U&xwell  Evarts.  (See  his  Ufe 
•r  JL  0.  Tracj.  Boston,  1848.) 

^JIMteMee  of  fWifkBaBHyi  Bee  Akma- 

Bre  (tiring),  the  first  mother  of  our  race  and 
the  euuf*  of  tln'  fall.  We  arc  told  in  Genesis  ' 
(ii.  21-2.'>)  that  while  .\dum  slept  God  took 
one  of  liis  rilis  and  fashiorieii  it  imo  a  woman, 
whom  he  gave  to  Adamas  alieliiineet.  Adam 
recognized  the  method  of  her  furmatlon  and 
indicated  it  by  the  name  given  to  her  (Ith  = 
nan,  JMoA  =  woman).  She  was  made  both 
/or  man  and  «^  him ;  subordlnale  and  weaker, 
yet  to  be  loved  and  eherisbed  ae  hie  own  body. 
Tltoinas  Acioinee  preeeded  Matthew  Henry  in 


the  well-known  remark  that  Eve  was  not 
made  out  of  Adam  'h  head,  to  top  bim,  nor  out 
of  his  feet,  to  be  trampled  upon,  but  out  of  Ua 
side,  to  be  equal  with  him. 

Philo  regarded  this  narrative  as  aUeaorteal, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  falliers. 
Others  consider  it  a  charming  idyl  in  the  poem 
of  creation,  while  Kome  declare  it  to  be  wholly 
mythicial,  a  dramatic  pcrsoualiou  of  ideiis. 
The  literal  view  is  not  only  elearly  implied 
in  the  original  statement,  but  couUrmed  by 
the  New  Tentament  (1  Cor.  xi.  7-12.  2  Cor. 
xi.  8, 1  Tim.  iL  18).  And  tlio  history  of  woman 
in  all  agee  showa  »  atiikiiig  fuliilment  of  the 
penalties  pronoonoed  upon  her  (Qen.  iii.  16) 
andof  thepromieeamedBloher.  T.  W.  C. 

BveriastlBf  OotfA   See  JoAcam  or 

Flobus.  . 
Brerlastiiif  PnUhnMnL  See  fbuA.  \ 
Evidenoee  of  BeMghWfc  SeeApouMOMnoa. 

EviL  See  8m, 

Evil-Merodaoli.  See  AssmioLooT. 

Bvolntfen  denotes  a  theory  of  the  universe 
built  up  on  ascertained  facts  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  put  together  by  logically 
warranted  deductions  from  those  facts.  When 
such  a  theorj-  proves  itself  able  to  explain  all 
facts  aH<;ertaine<l,  ami  pro^-es  ihose  fjiels  in- 
capable of  any  other  explanation,  it  iM'comes 
a  faet  it.«elf. 

The  principle  on  which  this  theory  of  evo- 
lution rests  is,  that  all  existence,  from  the 
stone  which  remains  stationary  for  ages  among 
other  stones  to  the  emotion  which  Uits  for  a 
Mei-ond  through  the  human  heart  with  a  laogh 
or  a  cry,  involTee  a  steedy  and  infinite  proces- 
sion from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex, 
tlioush  tlirough  intermittent  relapses.  While 
existence  is  inscnilalile  in  its  es,sence,  this 
progress  In-comes  rwognizable  through  its 
phenomena  ii'.  it-,  laws. 

As  such  a  principle  must  discard  the  ideas 
of  creation  and  annihilation,  though  it  gives  a 
new  meaning  to  the  ideas  of  birth  and  death, 
and  moat  discard  the  ideaa  of  a  fall  and  a  re< 
demotion,  Ihotigh  It  aivee  a  new  meaning  to 
the  ideaa  of  sin  ana  death,  etc..  it  cannot 
avoid  coming  into  conflict  with  Christian  tlie> 
ology.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  abroad, 
in  )i')lh  parties,  that  the  OOnlllel  MM  ttOt  btt 
<leadly  to  eitlu  r  of  Ihem. 

Tile  orticial  representative  of  (he  tin ory  of 
evolution  i.-*  the  .system  of  synllutie  philosophy 
by  Herbert  Six  ilcer.  The  building  is  not  yet 
finished  in  all  its  wings  and  walls,  but  enough 
has  already  been  done  to  make  the  plan  un- 
mistakabte,  both  of  tlie  wliole  and  of  the  do* 
tails ;  and  In  the  mean  time  the  theory  tiMt 
its  principle  have  become  the  principal  WOrk« 
in^  tools  of  a  large  portion  of  iht'.  sdcnoe  and 
thmking  of  our  age. 

(See  J.  F.  Yorke,  y»ft/i  on  Kfihition  and 
C/iriHliiimti/.  Loudon,  1HH2,  New  York,  1888  ; 
.v.  Wilson,  ChnpttTt  on  Kri'luti'in,  New  York, 
1XH2  ;  W.  W.  Smyth,  Kr<>hi(i„ii  Kjeplninetl, 
London,  1888;  W'.  F.  K\rhy ,  Kwlution  and 
Xntural  Thetdogy,  London.  1883;  J.  B. 
Dniry,  TruUu  and  Untruths  <f  JBtoltUiim, 
1884 ;  H.  W.  Beecher.  MMNon  and  JM^. 
liTeir  York,  188S }  Herbert  Speiraar,  JiMlsf* 
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•f  Organie  BtotuHen,  London.  1887 ;  J.  Vc- 
Codh,  BeUgimu  Aspect  o/JStahMm,  New  Vork, 
1888  ;  J.  Le  CoDto,  EotdtUion  and  it*  Jielntion 
to  Bdigiotu  novilU,  1888.  n.e^  1880.) 

C.  P. 

Bwald,  Qeorg  Helnrich  August,  Uerman 
Orieoialislaodczcgele;  b.at  GduinaeD,  Nor. 
18. 1808 ;  d.  then,  Mmj  4, 187S.  Hv  studied 

there,  1830-22 ;  became  repetenf  in  theology, 
1824  ;  professor  oxtrnordinary,  1827  ;  ordinnrj- 
professor  of  philosophy  f  Oriental  lnTiKuages), 
1881.  llcniovid  from  ollice  for  pi)litic!il  rt*a 
aons  in  1.S37.  lie  weni  the  next  year  to  Tubin- 
gen, ^vhe^e  In-  wa.s  sn(re*?ivelv  profesHor  of 
phil.  '-niihy  and  of  Ihi-ology,  imi.  But 

in  18-18  he  v,m  back  in  hiti  old  posilion  at 
Odttiugen.  In  ISGl  he  was  removed  from  the 
faculty,  but  allowed  salary  and  the  ptivUece 
of  lecturing ;  the  next  yeartho  latter  was  witb- 
dnwn  and  not  again  restored.  The  trouble 
wan  bis  furiouK  advocary  of  the  cause  of  Han- 
nover again'^t  Prus-siii,  This  roiild  not  he 
allowed  by  I'ms-sia  to  i;o  utii>imisliitl.  tsimu 
1869  he  rrpri'M  iili  <1  ifiinnovi  r  first  in  the 
LiindUti].  IntiT  in  tiic  h'n'r/ntUif/.  What  the 
aftor-world  cluTisIns  in  Ewald  is  not  his  poli- 
tics, but  hiu  superb  btblieal  Hcholarship.  His 
infallible  tone,  hi^  rationalism,  his  arrogance 
do  not  detract  from  bis  praise  as  Ibe  "  second 
founder  of  the  science  of  tbe  HeliHew  lan- 
guage." Ilegwaan  Immense  impetus  to  He- 
brew study.  Nor  was  he  destitute  of  admira- 
tion for  iHrat'l's  heroes,  and  he  furnislufi  the 
inatiTinlH  for  Stanley "m  graceful  uml  pictur- 
fsfjur  liiMiiiil  writinirs.  His  best  tviiown 
votks  are  Jl*l>r-'ir  (hnmimir  (orig.  (Jurinan, 
Leipzig,  IM','7,  J^ili  eil.,  Gottingen,  IMTti.  Eng. 
trans,  of  2<1  tii.,  I^oudon,  18^0  ;  of  the  Si^ntax 
from  the  8th  ed..  Edinburgh,  1879)  ;  Jutro- 
Ouetorjf  Uebmt  (Jrammar  (l^lpdjc,  18^  JSog. 
trans,  of  8d  cd..  London,  19IV) ;  ms  eonnien- 
tariea  on  the  poetical  (1835-<^.  8  vols.,  Sd  ed.. 
1887-88,  Eng.  trans..  1880-82.  8  vols.)  and 

£roi>lietical  (1840-41,  :5  vols.,  2d  ed..  1H»57-(W, 
;ng.  trans.,  1875-Xl.  5  vols.)  books  of  (he 
Bible  ;  the  Aittiqin'ti  of  Imhi,!  (1S4S,  ;iii  r  ,l., 
1866,  Eng.  trans.,  ISTrt)  ■  his  gn  at  Jlixton/  of 
Ifr<ifl  (lHV.'*-ri\),  7  vols.,  a»l  ed:,  180-1-H8,  Eng. 
trans.,  1867-87,  8  vols.,  4lh  etl.,  vols.  i..  ii., 
1888,  vol.  vi.  is  the  Life  of  Je»u»  Christ,  vols, 
vtt.,  yVA,t  Apottulie  and  pott-AfioiteUe  Age) ; 
J)te  Tjkn  der  BBbd  ton  Oott,  oitr  ThMagie 
(ten  alten  vnd  neuen  Bundttt  1871-78,  4  vols. 
(Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  i.,  Remation,  Ut  Kature 
and  Ittraril,  E<linburgh,  1884), 

Bwing,  Finis,  one  of  tbe  foonden  of  tlie 
Cumberland  Presbvlerian  (Siiirdt ;  b.  In  Bed- 
ford County.  Va.,'junelO,  1773;  d.  at  Lex- 
ington, Mo.,  July  4,  1841.   He  was  ordained 

by  the  CuinlHTland  (Ky.)  Tnshyt<ry.  1803, 
and  wa.s  remarkably  .'■uc  i  c.s.sl  til  a--  a  revivalist, 
but  his  ordination  not  being  reeogiii/i  J  by  the 
bynod  of  Iventueky.  nor  by  Ihc  General  As- 
«eni)ily  oii  apiu-al,  he  with  two  others  organ- 
ized a  new  j)resbytery  in  1810,  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  present  large  Cumberland  Pres- 
Dfteriaa  Cburch.  He  removed  to  Missouri  in 
1880.  (See  art.  Pit»BTTinuAiv  Cmmcn,  and 
his  life  by  Cos.iit,  Na-shville,  IR.'sa,) 

Flaaroh.  The  title  was  applied  (1)  to  tbe 
]pd«te  who  pfctldedover  one  of  tin  dtooawi, 


comprising  several  provinoes,  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  those  nimle  by  Constantine  in  the  state. 
It  was  therefore  nearly  synonymous  with 
patriarch  ;  (2)  ^utiu  times  to  mctrnpolitans  ; 
(.3)  now  to  certain  legates  sent  by  the  patriarch 
of  (  onstantinople  to  visit  monasteries,  enfttrco 
discipline,  and  also  collect  the  tribute  be  owed 
to  tbe  Turkisli  Goverament. 

Sx  Cathedra  (lit.  "  from  the  [papal]  chair 
or  throne").  A(  cording  to  its  definition,  thu 
inr-Uliliilitv  of  the  ix)|ie  is  limited  to  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  morals  and  to  deci.c:ions 
msdb  bgr Um  «r  emfierfr'i.  Both  limitations, 
however,  are  very  vague.  The  Roman  Churcli 
has  never  drawn  a  diarp  line  between  polity 
and  disdnUne  on  tlw  one  side  and  doctrine 
and  monuR  on  tbe  otber.  On  the  contrary,  ft 
has  time  after  time  elevated  questions  of  jiure 
|)oIity  and  discipline  to  questions  of  dtx-lrine 
and  morals,  w  hen  it  hail  no  other  means  at 
han<l  by  w  hich  to  nirry  out  its  plans.  Nor  is 
it  in  any  way  more  certain  what  the  formula 
ex  eathalra  may  mean.  Some  arc  inclined  to 
think  that  it  means,  wlien  eupportod  by  the 
formal  declaration  of  an  eBcnnieoioal  council, 
but  this  is  Btrsnnously  denied  by  others. 

C.  P. 

Excommunication,  p«'nal  Reparation  from 
an  e<'(lesiatKtical  soi  i  tx.  Among  the  Ji  ws 
there  were  in  the  New  Ti-stanu  nt  period  two 
kinds  of  excommtinication.  one  a  temporary 
and  partial  exclusion  from  the  Ixidy,  suppoaed 
to  be  referred  to  in  Luke  vi.  22,  **  whn  men 
shall  sepante  you  from  tbeir  conmanj ;"  tho 
other  a  complete  excision  from  tno  oovmant 
Iteople  (John  ix.  22,  xii.  42,  xvl.  2).  In  tbe 
Christian  Church  the  right  and  duty  to  ex- 
eliKh'  unworthv  inemlx-rs  is  distincllv  recog- 
nized (Mntt.  xviii.  IH,  1  Cor.  v.  l-i;i"  1  Tim. 
i.  2iii.  TIk  re  was  a  time  when  an  exconimuni- 
cateil  person  was  deni«l  all  civil  commerce 
and  (when  the  state  concurred)  all  civil  rights. 
But  this  ended  at  the  Kcformation.  The  Ro- 
man Church  still  holds  the  minor  excommuni- 
cation, vvhicb  is  an  ecclesiastical  censote,  do- 
priviug  of  the  lacramente ;  the  mtffor,  yrhkSk 
deprives  of  all  ecclo^lastlcal  communion,  and 
is  e(|uivalent  in  substance  to  the  anathema, 
whi(  h  consigns  the  sulijrct  to  endles.s  jmtiH- 
tion  in  ca.s<!  he  does  not  rf  ]M  nt,  ami  only 
(lifTers  from  it  in  reganl  to  the  formalities  by 
which  the  latter  is  siirriniiaU il  (Addis  and 
.Vrnold).  .Vn^ong  I'rotestant.s  an  excommuni- 
cated person  loses  nothing  but  access  to  the 
Lord's  table,  all  otlier  righta  and  privileges 
being  uu touched,  and  this  one  is  denied  otily 
in  the  hope  that  the  sinner  may  Iw  brought  to 
repntanoe  and  then  restored  to  fellowship. 
Discipline  of  this  kind  is  to  \w  undertaken 
with  great  caution,  in  a  kiiully  spirit,  and 
with  uu  earnest  dc&ire  to  reclaim  tin-  olTender 
iLs  w  ell  M  to  maintein  the  honor  of  the  Ltird's 
house.  T.  W.  C. 

Bzageda,  one  of  tbe  4  leading  departments 
of  tiieoloiKy,  viz..  that  wbicli  is  omiceioed 
with  the  interpretation  of  tbe  Scripture.  It 
includes  Criticism,  or  the  settlement  of  the 
text  of  the  sacred  writers,  Hernieneutics,  or 
the  explanation  of  the  meaning,  and  tho 
Higher  or  Literary  Criticism,  which  deter- 
mines tb«  date,  the  antlionbip,  the  genuine* 
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asH  of  Uio  several  books  of  Scripture  aud 
tlMtrmutatl fdatioilt.  KkM been  practiaed. 
with  monor  kwmooeas,  evMr  siiioe  tba  canon 
WBSMttlsd.  Soon  thu  the  age  of  Em»  Jew- 
ish exegesis  began  and  wa*  carried  on  by  oral 
traditiou.  Ita  chief  work  was  comment  on 
the  Mosaic  1  iw  and  its  npplicnlion  to  all  in- 
dividual, sociiii.  liiul  tci  Ir^'ittstical  relation!*,  or 
the  Miilnish,  wliieli  was  iu  one  part  I^^mI  mid 
Stylfd  iluluclia  (a  rule  by  whidi  to  walk),  and  i 
In  theotberhomiletical,  styled  ILii;Lrailali'0]>iu- 
lon).  It  contained  manv  fanljuslic  interpreta- 
tions which  ilrowned  wli.ii  tht  re  wuj*  of  prac- 
tical value.  ButinUaeHldiUuAgesUiecewera 
enlightened  rabbis,  sach  as  Ibn  Ezra,  Rathi, 
Kimcbi,  Abnrtmnel,  who  pursued  a  more  ra- 
tional exegesis,  and  pave  sound  results  when 
the  knowli'ilirc  of  Hi  lircu-  ]i:v\  nhnost  dii-cl  out 
of  the  cluircli.  Tin-  He  llniistic  Jew.-;  sm^^lit 
by  alli'LTiiriiMl  intri  jiri'taiion  t  >  iniiku  M!1  ar- 
bitrary n'l-oneiliati.in  Ix-tween  the  Iriulitinus  of 
Hebraism  au.l  the  results  of  Greek  philnso- 

Phy.  The  {rreatesl  master  of  this  art  was 
liilo,  who  mmlc  a  twofold  teaching  in  the 
Pentateuch— one  the  verbal  sense  for  the  un- 
learned, the  other  the  Hforative  for  raeh  as 
had  in.sight  to  we  it.  This  method  was 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  school  and  car- 
ried very  far  hy  (  Ii-ment  and  by  <  )rigen.  Tlie 
latter,  tlie  Lat  uti  >-t  scJiolar  of  his  age.  found  '<i 
sens&H  in  Seripturc  corrc.s]wniliii^'  to  tho  !J 
parts  of  man  :  a  literal  or  Undily  sense,  a 
moral  or  psyc  lii<;  sense,  aud  an  alk-gorical  or 
mystic,  spiritual  sense.  When  llw  literal 
sense  was  offensive,  be  escaped  the  dlfllculty 
by  adt^Ung  the  apudtual.  ilis  induenoe  was 
felt  ia  such  Wertem  tcadim  ae  HlUry,  Am- 
Imae,  and  Augustine,  bat  the  school  of  An- 
ttuch,  a^  represented  by  Dio<loruH  of  Tarsus 
(d.  3J;J),  Chrvsostura  (d.  407),  Theodore  of 
Mjpsuislia  (d.  4..'!t),  and  Theodoret  (d.  457), 
aimed  rallu  r  at  u  granunatical  and  hiHtoricul 
interpretation,  whicli,  however,  at  times  be- 
came bald  and  nnspiritual.  Tht;  profoundest 
•Dd  most  spiritual  interpreter  among  tlie  Latin 
lathers  wan  AugUiitioe,  but  by  far  the  most 
learoed  and  aocorate  was  Jerome,  whoae  im- 

goved  Tersioa  ctf  Bible  remains  to  this  day 
e  standard  of  the  Roman  CImrrh.  In  the 
medliBval  period  exegesis  became  purely  tradi* 
tion^,  ana  was  oontlncd  either  to  Itrief  glosses 
or  to  catena-,  i.e.,  extracts  strung  togelhtr 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  The  Scrip- 
tures  were  Ix-lievtHl  to  Iiave  4  sensi»s  :  (1)  the 
literal,  (2)  the  si)irini:il.  or  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, (3)  the  moral,  or  what  we  are  to  do.  and 
(4)  the  nnagogical,  or  what  ve  are  to  hope;. 

In  the  16th  century  there  was  «  giMt  diango 
Mid  men  became  emancipated  Irain  tradition. 
The  humanists,  such  aa  Reudilin  and  Eras- 
mus, favored  this,  bat  it  was  carried  forward 
by  the  inteiist!  religi'ni-;  cxp'  riinces of  tlie  Ke- 
fornurs.  Luther.  Mi  lam  liiUoii.  (^alvin.  Be/a. 
These  went  directly  to  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  and  furnished  faithful  versions 
f  jr  the  people,  and  their  writings  arc  valuable 
to  thU  day.  In  the  next  century  wc  find  such 
scholars  as  Orotius,  Calovius,  Cocoeius,  Wal- 
ton, Pool,  and  Hammond,  but  it  was  in  the 
18th  oentnry  that  modem  exegesis  received 
111  deepest  acd  most  characteristic  impulse, 
la  tlie  works  of  Viiriuga,  Bengel,  Ernestl, 


aud  Semlcr.  These  L-d  the  way  to  a  more  in- 
dependent and  scieutitlc  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  results  of  which  are  Men  in  the 
progress  made  during  the  present  century 
alike  in  Hebrew  (Qeeenius,  Ewdd,  Hup 
feld,  KnolKl,  Dilltmmn.  Dclitzsch)  and  m 
Greek  (Winer.  Meyer,  Tis<  liin  lurf,  Jlort, 
\Vi;stcotf.  Lightf(M:)t.  .S<Ti\ener).  Iksidi-s, 
iiuiwrtant  side  lights  have  been  gained  by  the 
I  inercasisl  knowledge  of  ancient  L.rypl  and 
Assyria  (Leuormanl.  JIaspero,  Sihradcr, 
Sayce).  and  by  more  thorough  explorations  in 
Palestine  and  tlie  coterminous  reglOII0(Robill- 
aon.  Stanley.  Palmer,  etc.). 

The  principal  excgelteal  works  on  the 
whole  Bible  are  Lange's  Stbelwerk  (Eng. 
trans.,  New  York.  1864-80,  H  vols.  [1  v«3. 
on  the  Apocrypha]) ;  WonLsworlh's  (Sruk  Nev 
TcMiimfiit,  London,  lHr>(>-t»(),  4  i>ts.,  2d  ed., 
1H72  ;  The  Ohi  Lxtameut  in  the  Authorial 
y,  r»ton,  1864-71,  (5  vols..  2ded..  lHtSH-72 (both 
with  uote»)  ;  Cook's  'J' In  llihU-  \Siitviker'»\ 
Commentary (huaAoamti'Svvi  York.  1H71-H2. 
10  vols.) ;  jumieson,  Fausset,  and  Urown. 
Oom,  C'rit.  Kxper.  ami  i*rae.  (1873,  6  vols.) ; 
On  the  Old  Testament,  Kell  and  Delltnch 
(Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1869.  sqn.,  18  vols.) ; 
On  tlie  Now  Tesloment,  Alfonl  (London, 
1H(50,  4  vols.)  ;  Mever(Kn!;.  trans.,  N»  w  York, 
ISHO.  11  vols.)  :  Hishop  Kllicott.  Qm..  for  Kng. 
JinitiifM  (Liiidon,  1S77-H1.  8  vols.)  ;  8<  haff, 
JUu4.  Ih/p.  d-M.  (New  York,  1879-82),  4  vols.k 

T.  W.  0. 

Exemption,  the  technical  ecclesiastical 
term  for  the  transfer  of  a  ])erson  or  institu- 
tion fr  Mil  )!n'  Jurisdiction  of  one  su|ifrior  otB- 
cer  to  anutlKT.  K'j.,  many  monajiteries  in 
the  Middli'  Agi'S  were  taken  from  under  the 
authority  of  the  bi.shoj\s  and  put  under  that 
of  the  king.  Manj  bishoprics  stand  now  In 
immediate  coDtrol  of  the  pope,  being  takea 
out  of  the  iiands  of  the  ardumntips.  So  sodib 
priests  are  exempted  from  obedMieo  to  tlieir 
immediate  superior. 

BxToiaaa,  Bpliitual,  a  term  us<  (l  by  liomon 
Oatholics  to  dewae  certain  ]imc'tie4^>s  'iu  medl- 
tatioa  and  mortiflcation.  partly  in  the  way  of 
penance  and  partly  as  a  preimration  for  the 
cucharist  or  ordination.  The  institution  was 
developed  to  its  aost  clabonto  form  by 
Loyola.  T.  W.  C. 

Bzile,  Babylonian,  The  Papal,  tlie  "90 
years"  (1309-77)  spent  by  the  pa|ial  court  at 

Avignon. 

Bxodos  {going  out),  the  name  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Bible.  It  continues  the  hlMoiy 
begun  In  Genesis,  which  now  assnmes  a  n*- 

tional  rather  than  a  personal  or  family  form. 
It  was  evidently  w  ritten  bv  an  eye-witne^ 
and  covers  ub  )ut  150  years,  from  tin-  death  of 
.l<»se|»h  to  thf  rn-c  tioK  of  the  talK-rnade  iu  the 
desert.  Iis(  oiiti  ntsnre  :  1.  The oppn-vMon  of 
Isniel  under  the  new  dynasty  (i.).  2.  The 
birth  and  early  history  of  Moses  (ii.-vi.).  'A. 
His  commission  to  rescne  the  people,  and  the 
plagues  on  Egypt  (vii.-xi.),  4.  The  Passover 
and  the  acooraplisbed  deliverance  (xU.-j(v.). 
5.  The  march  to  Sinai  and  delivery  of  the  T>«> 
alogue  (xvl.-xx.).  rt.  The  little  Niok  of  the 
covenant,  of  which  cii.  xxxiv.  id  a  compuudium 
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(xxi.-x\iv.)-  7.  Dirt-ctioiui  conoernlng  the 
UtberoAcle  and  the  priests'  gannents  (zxv.- 
zzzi.).  8k  The  eiror  of  the  golden  cnlf 
(ix>u,<>szxlv.).  9.  The  oonslruiSion  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture  (xxxv.-xl.).  Tbc 
book  in  an  Invahmhlo  rcconl  inid  fvidcnlly 
truthful.  The  bn-uks  in  tin-  uarrative  und  the 
repetitions  Icjui  one  to  think  it  wiis  compostd 
in  sections  from  time  to  lime  and  Kiihscqucntiy 
united  in  one  work.  Tlic  route  from  Egypt  to 
8inai  is  traced  with  Uio  local  coloring  and  the 
■peciflcaccuracv  of  one  who  was  jjresent.  The 
miiaclet  aeveraUy  suit  theiilaee,  ihe  time,  and 
thedronmataiMes  under  wliieh  they  ore  stated 
to  have  been  wrought  The  phigues  arc  es- 
Bcntiallv  Ej^yptian.  The  supply  of  Israel's 
"wants  m  tlu'  wilderness  in  in  harmony  with 
the <:haracferisliiN of  llu; country.  Th(! record 
JIascs  jiives  of  lunisdf  is  such  as  no  later 
•writer  would  have  given.  Kor  would  such  a 
■writer  liave  tir.st  giveti  (he  in.*itructioDa  to 
make  the  tabernacle  and  then  the  detailed  ex- 
ecution of  tliese  instruetiuns.  The  materials 
of  the  tabernacle  (wood,  skins,  etc)  bekme  to 
the  desert,  and  aMs  (weaving,  embralderrnL;, 
carving,  etc)  used  in  the  construction  arc 
such  as  could  have  been  learned  in  E^^ypt. 

The  book  .shows  the  fulfilment  of  the  proph- 
ecies to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.,  xvii.),  nnn  illus. 
tratc<i  the  c^ire  of  God  over  liis  church  and  liis 
Judgments  upon  her  foes.  It  presents  nianv 
signal  types  of  Christ  :  Moses  (Deut.  xvlii. 
15).  Aaron  (lli  »).  iv.  14-1«,  v.  4.  6),  the  pas- 
chal lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  IH),  the  manna  (John 
yi.  82).  the  rock  in  Iloreb  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  the 
mercy-scat  (Heb.  iv.  16),  the  tabernacle  (John 
L  14,  "  the  Word  tabernacled  among  us"). 
See  Pent.ktbucii  for  literature.    T.  W.  C. 

Exodus  ot  IsraeL  This  p^reat  event,  the 
fnuudim;  of  the  nation  and  the  tiirniiig-poiut 
of  biblical  history,  ia  often  referred  lo  in 
Scripture  narrative,  rehearsed  in  Psidnis 
(cxiv.,  cxzxvi.).  and  quoted  in  prophecy  (Isa. 
U.  10,  lUbk  lii.).  Its  daU  is  now  generally 
■cned  upon.  Rameew  n.  (the  Sesostris  of 
the  ChMCS)  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppn  .s 
aioo.  and  ids  son,  Menephthah  II.,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus.  The  monuments,  of  course, 
contain  no  account  of  the  tiisjLster,  but  other 
features  of  the  reign  of  liiis  monarch  have  led 
I^ejisius  and  EImts  to  conclude  that  the  Exixlu.s 
tt>ok  place  B.C.  1317,  on  the  l."»th  of  the  first 
month,  Abib  or  Nisan,  our  April.  The  j/lnre 
of  the  crossing  is  stiil  in  dispute.  Some  put 
it  several  miles  south  of  Su^  iriieie  the  sea 

about  10  miles  brood  i  others  near  Suez, 
where  It  fa  not  half  aa  wide ;  others  still  at 
Lake  Timsab,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that 
"the  toniruo  of  the  Egyptian  sea  extended 
at  that  time.  in.Hsnuich  a-s  we  know  that  a 
canal  was  tmce  made  from  the  Nile  to  the  sea 
at  or  near  that  point.  This  view  is  thouL-^ht 
to  be  confirmed  l)y  llie  very  recent  discovery 
of  Pithom  and  liameKi-s,  the  trea.sure  cities  of 
£gypt.  Proofs  are  said  to  abound  from  re- 
cent geological  surveys  that  the  sea  has  re- 
tretted.  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  land. 
The  fnnher  progress  of  Egyptian  erploratfon 
will  doubtlcsH  settle  this  point  beyona  dispute. 
The  theory  of  Brugsch,  that  the  passage  was 
Ihnqghtbe  BertaMdan  bog  near  thelledlteiw 


ranean,  has  gained  few  adhcrenls.  The  sacred 
namitive  of  the  event  is  simple  and  natutal. 
It,  of  eoorsc,  implies  a  atupendoos  mirade 
that  8,000.000  of  people  with  their  cattle 
should  cross  in  one  night  without  the  loss  of 
man  or  bea.st,  while  the  entin  host  of  I'.gypt 
was  cut  off  to  a  man.  Hut  ilie  oi  rasion  was 
worthy  of  such  an  amazing  exhiliition  of  di- 
vine power  and  wisdom.  And  in  all  airts  the 
cxckIus  and  the  history  that  followed  lias  been 
considered  a  type  and  illustration  of  the  be- 
ginning, progress,  sod  mA  of  the  l)eliever's 
salvatioa  and  of  the  conne  of  Christ's  church 
in  its  deliverance  from  the  bondage  cf  sin,  fta 
passage  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
and  iis  safe  arrival  at  the  heavenly  Canaan. 
See  Bamoutn  aitd  rmm  BiBi.K'at  end  of 
voL  T.  W.  C. 

Baorafaa,  the  czpnlaion  of  evil  spirits  by 
conjuration  and  solemn  caemooics,  was  in 

the  primitive  church  considered  a  churlsm  be- 
.  longmg  to  all  Christians.  Later  oti,  tlie  exor- 
cist became  one  of  Ihe  4  inferior  orders  of  the 
eliTgy,  and  tlu:  members  of  the  community  lo 
whom  he  had  to  minister  were  simply  the 
insane,  insanity  being  considered  as  a  posses- 
sion by  nn  cvfl  spirit.  At  present,  exorcism, 
with  a' shade  of  magic  or,  at  Ica-st,  of  mysteiT 
about  it,  is  still  retained  by  the  Greek  ana 
Roman  dinrchea,  while  In  the  Protestant 
chuitbea  it  haa  been  forfoMen  or  forbidden. 

C.  P. 

Bzpoctancy.  in  canon  law,  denotes  a  dalM 
to  a  beuefioe  which  baa  been  granted  pranee- 
lively  before  tlie  benefloe  haa  actnally  fallen 
vacant.  This  custom,  which  developed  very 
early  in  the  Roman  Church,  gave  rise  to  much 
fraud  and  violence,  and  WSS  llnally  aboUdwd 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

BztrsoM  ITnoHon,  the  rite  of  ancrintlng  the 
dying  with  oil,  is  the  fifth  sacrament  of  the 
Itoman  Church  and  the  seventh  of  the  Greek. 
It  has  no  M^ri^jtural  foundation  and  did  not 
exist  as  nn  institulion.  still  less  as  a  sjk  rament, 
in  the  inimitive  church.  It  n^e  fimn  llio 
popular  .siiperstilion  which  led  jMrople  to  sti  ul 
the  baplLsmal  water  or  the  oil  of  Ihe  ehun  h 
laiup.s  for  magic  cure.s.  In  the  Sih  century 
it  began  to  lus^umc  the  form  of  a  definite  in- 
stitution, in  the  8th  it  is  quite  often  spoken  of 
in  the  acts  of  the  ooundb.  in  the  ISth  it  waa 
Introduml  Into  the  thcologlcttl  system  by 
Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  and  by  the  Council  of 
Flwenee,  1480,  it  waa  dedaied  a  aaerament. 

C.  P. 

Byre,  John,  b.  at  Bodmin.  Oomwall,  Eng- 

land,  233  m.  w.s.w.  of  London,  in  Jan.,  17M; 
d.  at  Ilomerton,  near  London,  March  28  or 

I  29,  18(>8.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  clothier 
'  wlieu  15  venrs  old,  and  liegan  lo  preach  at 
the  same  time  ;  stuilied  iti  E;iituanuel  ('ulletre, 
Cambridge  (177b),  and  was  oniaiued  a  deacon 
in  1779,  and  was  In  17H5  appointed  minister 
of  Homerton,  or,  as  if  waj<  often  called,  Ham's 
Chapel.  Ho  cslablisheil  the  KaDigiliral  Mag- 
aeint  (1798),  a  Joint  undertaking  of  the  Churoi 
of  England  and  dissenting  ministers,  and 
founded  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(1794)  and  the  Hackney  Theological  College 

(1806).  a  p. 
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Esekiel  {t^ie  ulrtn-jlJi  uf  flint),  a  prophet  of 

yriestly  nux  who  was  Ixiru  iind  eductiteil  in 
udea,  but  carritnl  into  (.uptivity  witli  Jelioi- 
achin.  b.c.  59H,  ll  years  iHjfore  the  city  fell, 
•od  placed  with  lii^s  fellow-exiles  by  lb«  river 
CheM.  His  prophetic  miDistry  Im^bu  In  Uus 
Bth  yoir  of  his  captivity,  sod  contiiraed  aC 
least  down  to  the  97th  year  (zzix.  17),  14 
Tears  after  the  destrnction  of  Jerasalem.  We 
nave  no  pt-rsonal  details  coacerning  him  pave 
that  he  had  a  houst;  (viii.  1)  and  lost  his  wife 
by  a  siidilon  strok  ;  IS).    He  wan  con- 

temporary with  JiTcmiuh,  but  differed  from 
him  widely,  Jeremiah  being  plaintive,  Rcnsi- 
tlve.  and  tender,  while  Ezekicl  iras  stern,  in- 
flexible, and  zealous  asainrt  grinsaycrs. 

The  book  of  EzeUei  is  amuBged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  ia  of  yerr  THled  oootenta^ 
pwaeattng  Tidona,  symbols,  parables,  and 
allegotfes,  «•  vdl  as  direct  prophecies.  Sub. 
lime  in  eOOW  parts,  U  is  ol>scure  in  others. 
Noteworthy  is  the  peculiar  ima^jery  wiiich 
seems  to  have  been  .s\ii^m-.sti-(l  by  IIk;  pii;iinli(: 
emblems — the  casle-winged  lion  and  the 
human-headed  bull— that  are  now  IxKiome 
fafwM'wr  to  us  from  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
Tliefln&pMt  of  the  book  (i.  xxiv.)  cootalaa 
nattar  addiessed  to  tbo  prophet's  ooantty- 
men.  In  the  second  part  (xxr.-xzzlz.),  Jeru- 
salem having  been  destroyea,  he  turoa  to  tiic 
nations  and  aeXs  forth  the  dixtm  of  Ammon. 
Moab,  the  Pliilistincs,  Tyn-,  Zidon,  and  K>;ypt 
(not  Babvlon.  of  which  lie  wus  now  a  8ubji.ni. 
after  which  be  comos  \r.\i  k  to  liis  own  people 
(x-vxiii.-xxxl.v.)  and  predicts  the  rc  cstablish- 
ment  of  the  Iheocracv,  endim:  with  the  over- 
throw of  Oog  and  >fac:o,<T.  In  the  third  part 
(xl.-xlviii.)  U  a  symbolical  description  of  the 
fatttrechorch.  which,  althouch  bard  to  hiter^ 
pTetfn  detail,  to  In  it*  general  scope  a  magnifi- 
cent vision  of  wluilis  ui  store  for  the  people  of 
God.  Its  ima^rball  drawn  from  the  struc- 
ture of  th  ■  ti  inplc  at  Jerusalem.  There  arc 
no  dirw  t  (niotulions  from  Ezekiel  in  the  New 
Testiim  nt,  but  there  are  many  obvious  pariil- 
leU  and  allusions  in  the  Apocalypse.  More 
than  a  hundred  times  Ezekiel  ii  called  "son 
of  man,"  a  title  ciren  to  no  other  prophet  ex- 
cept Daniel,  and  to  him  only  once  (vUL  17), 
butitdoesnot  appear  to  Imve  had  an^eqiedal 
algniflcance.  Boldes  ti^e  general  commen- 
taries mentioned  tmder  ExEOKfis.  .sec  the 
special  nork  of  Putricit  Fairbairu,  Edinburi^h, 
1851.  4th  ed..  1876.  T.  W.  C. 

B'>ii-on^Oa'«bar,or  Qe'-barfa  imm's  batk^ 
hone),  a  citv  at  the  head  of  the  Elanifio  or  east- 
ern fork  of  the  Red  8ea.  It  was  the  last  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  before  entering  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  (Num.  xxxiii.  3.").  Deut.  ii.  hi,  tlic 
navy  station  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  2H),  iiml 
also  of  Jehoshaphat  (1  itings  xxii.  48).  No 
traces  of  it  have  iiccn  found  by  modem  ex- 
ploven.  T.  G« 

Ezra,  a  lennied  and  pious  priest,  grandson 
of  Hiikiah.  the  hi^h  priest  in  Juniah's  time. 
Jle  wiuH  a  ■■  rcjwiy  si  rilie  in  the  law,"  an  able 
aud  faithful  man  who  enjoyed  much  consider- 
ation at  the  Poreisn  court. '  From  Artaserxes 
Longimanus  he  received  letters,  money,  nnd 
every  needed  help,  and  went  at  the  head  of  a 
iHfe  pwty  of  ictuniqg  exilas  to  Jenisalem. 


n.c.  457  ( F/r.i  Til.)u  On  arriving  he  in.stitulcd 
many  reforms  among  the  people,  particularly 
in  the  intermarriage  with  foreign  wotnen  (E7.ra 
viii.-x.),  and  reorganized  public  worship^ 
with  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Bcrip- 
tures  (Neh.  viiil).  Alter  this  he  is  generally 
beliofed  to  Iwvv  written  the  book  wUeh  bean 
lito  name,  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  part 
of  Nehem1ah,-and  to  have  col]e<-ted  and  re- 
viHO<l  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
fouu  l  in  the  present  canon.  In  liis  work  he 
was  aided  bj  Nehetnlah,  and  probably  by 

Malaclii. 

The  Book  of  £zra,  covering  events  from 
586  to  406  U.C.,  consists  of  2  parts,  the  first  of 
which  (i.-vi.)  dcscrilics  the  return  of  theflist 
band  of  Jews  from  exile  and  the  xeoonstnic- 
tion  of  the  lemi^  Then,  after  an  Interval  of 
58  yean,  begins  the  lecond  part,  which  relates 
ESzra's  expedition  to  the  Holy  City,  his  arrival, 
iiiiil  his  proceedings  there. '  The  authenticity 
of  the  bi)ok  is  generally  conceded.  Portions 
of  it  (iv.  8-vi.  18  and  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes, 
vii.  12-26)  are  in  Chaldev*.  The  lan.cuage 
bcsrs  a  c1i)h<^  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Chron- 
icles and  Daniel.  There  are  2  apocryphal 
books  ascribed  to  him  under  the  title  of  £a- 
dras,  the  Greek  form  of  his  name.  Ndlher 
of  them  exists  In  Hebrew  or  Is  of  any  author- 
ity.  From  First  Esdrus  (iv.  41)  comes  the 
ninxim,  "  Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above 
!ill  thinpi,"  or,  as  the  Vtilgate  gives  it,  Mngnn 
fft  nritn.'i  et  j>rrrnili-t.  (See  the  general  com- 
mentaries mentioned  luuler  tiXEOKSis  ;  also 
A.  H.  Sayoe,  Introduction  to  £kra,  AehmuaA, 
<WM<  JBMtr,  London,  1865.)       T.  W.  C. 

F. 

Fabmr,  Frederick  William,  D.D.  (by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  1854).  Roman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Cat- 
vcrley,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  6  m.  n.w.  of  Leeds, 
June  28, 1814 ;  d.  at  the  Oratoiy,  Bromptoo. 
London,  Sept.  26. 1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  of  Uoiver- 
sltjr  College.  1S;^7  ;  in  1889  ho  was  ordained 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  in  1843 
accepted  the  rectory  of  Elton,  Huntingdon- 
shire ;  hut  8  yejirs  hiler  he  foriruilly  abjured 
Protestantism  and  went  over  to  the  Roman 
Churcli—a  course  he  bad  meditated  for  tnany 
years.  He  established  at  Birmingham  the 
community  properly  called  the  "  Brothen  of 
the  WiU  of  Qod,"  but  generally  "  the  Wfl- 
fHdians,"  as  he  had  taken  tbe  name  of 
!  "  Brother  Wilfrid."  In  1848  the  entire  com- 
munit}'  went  over  to  the  oratory  of  Si.  Philip 
Ncii,  and  from  1H4",)  till  his  dL-alh  h<'  was  Iho 
bend  of  the  Lomlou  brunch.  His  fame  rests 
upon  bis  hymns— "  Hark,  hark,  my  soid. 
angelic  songs  arc  swelling,"  "  FK'nr  Jesus, 
ever  at  mv  side,"  "  WoTKman  of  God.  oh, 
loee  not  heart,"  "  O  gift  of  gifts,"  "  Paradise, 
(>  Psradiw,"  which  are  marked  by  fervor, 
pathos,  grace,  and  situpliciiy.  (See  his  Ufis 
by  Bowden,  London,  1869.) 

Fabar,  Jacobus  Btapulensis  (properly 
Jacques  Lefdvre  d'Elaples),  b.  at  £taplet.  15 
m.  8.  of  Boulogne,  France,  about  14S0 ;  a.  at 
Kteacb  in  Bten,  tm.  After  studying  In 
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Pulfl  he  became  steadier  of  tin  dasrics  then 
and  had  many  pupfls.  In  150T  ho  began 
to  be  intimate  with  Bishop  Briconnet  (q.v.). 
who.  In  15"23.  uppointcd  him  vimr  ir'  niT"! 
at  Mnuix.  But  ralx-r  liiid  iiuuk-  liimsilf  so 
(jbno.xii  liy  his  bihlical  wrilings — <•.//.,  that 
on  the  tht-rnt;  that  Miirv  Ma;;<iiil('nc,  Mary  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  and  the  woman  who  was  n 
sinner  (Lulie  vii.  87-50)  were  8  different  jxt- 
son«.  but  ctiiutly  bv  his  annotated  French 
traniilatlon  of  the  BUile  (Antwerp.  1880),  that 
he  sought  and  found  a  refbse  at  ihe  oonrt  of 
MarjTarrt  of  Navarre  at  Ntrac.  Tlie  8or- 
bonni!  had  revoked  liis  doctorate,  in  I'^IH,  on 
atx'iount  of  his  allcircii  Protesfantisni,  and  only 
fliprht  hud  sa\  L'd  liini  from  arnstand  iinprison- 
nifut.  Till'  kin^'.  FraiiriH  I.,  was  Ids  i)alron, 
but  even  he  could  nt>t  inaki;  liis  life  sjifi'. 
Many  of  his  writings  wen'  jujt  \i[>on  the  In- 
dex. Slill  he  never  left  the  JJouiati  Catholic 
Church,  and  lioned  on  for  a  reformation 
Within  it.  (See  life  bf  Graf  [in  French]. 
Strusburg,  1842.) 

^dtMr,  Joluumea  (nniptTly  Ileigerlin),  Ro- 
man  Catholic,  enllea  the  "  liammer  of  the 
Heretici;"  b.  at  Leutkirch,  near  l^lto  Con- 
etaaos,  1478 j  d. at  BadeiLnear  Vieooa* Jiay 
91, 1541.  He  studied  at  Tttbtngoi  ud  ?iei- 
hurir  ;  was  on  friendly  terms  with  thadlief 
ITuniani.His ;  Iwcame  vicar-general  of  Con- 
frtjincc,  1516,  and  n-fiuesti-*!  Zwin^li  to  preach 
nifain.st  Ihe  indulgeiici'  inoutrfrin^  Sniuson 
(1517),  bvil  wlicii  tlif  Kofunnaliou  Umk  on  the 
shupe  of  a  rupture  widi  Kome  ho  withdrew 
fellowship  with  the  pro^:n.s«ive  party,  and  in 
the  ^rich  Dispatation  of  1528  and  afterward 
led  the  Catholic  party  in  Switzerland.  When 
hecooM  Mahop  of  Vienna  (tStO)  he  persecuted 
the  Protentanta  {e.g.,  Ilubmeler).  lie  got  his 
epithet  from  ids  worlc,  ifallevK  in  h-trtniin 
Lnthcmnam,  Cologne,  1524.  (See  his  col- 
lected works,  Cologne.  15;J7-40.) 

Fkbar  (Fawe),  narre,  Boman  Catholic  : 
b.  at  VfUaFdet,  Savoy,  April  18, 1S06 :  studied 

at  Paris  ;  joineti  Ignatius  Loyola  in  founding 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  15:i4,  ami  worlted  kuc- 
oeasfully  in  its  interests  throtigli  Germany, 
Italy,  ypain,  and  Portuirai  ;  d.  in  Rotne, 
Aug.  1.  1546.     lie  \va>  iM  aiilM-il  Srpi.  .1.  ls72. 

(See  his  life  from  tho  Itali4w  of  Boero  [.1874], 
liOodon,  187-i) 

Fabian,  pope,  F.  b..  236.  to  Jan.  2Ci.  250. 
■Wits  unanimous!}  ( lic-c!!  bishop  <if  Kutne  be- 
cjiuse,  whili'  tbi*  clrc  iion  was  L'oiiiir  on.  a  dove 
aliehtud  un  hin  iK'ad,  according  to  Euachius, 

Z^abriciuB,  Johannea  Albert,  Gi-rniati  Lu 
theran  ;  b.  at  I^-ip/.i.^,  Nov.  11.  l(ir>S  ;  studied 
there;  bi-canu'  Jissistatit  pastor  at  Hamburg. 
1698  ;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  phi- 
losophy there,  169B  ;  d.  there,  April  'AQ,  1736. 
HismbliographicalaiDd  litero-bistorical  labors 
won  him  Uie  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries, 
•ad  hare  given  him  an  imperishable  name. 
Of  his  numerous  compilations  may  bo  men- 
tioned liibliothfm  hit  inn,  JlamlHirg,  1697,  n.e. 
bv  Krnestl.  Leipzig,  1778-74  ,  8  vols.  ;  Jiih- 
lv,lh,r.i  r/,;rr,i.  17()5-2ft,  14  vol.«.,  n.c  of  10 
vols,  by  ilurlcss,  1790-1812  ;  Gxiex  aptKruphut 
N,  T.,  vm,       1719 ;  OoiuptsuS^p^nvh- 


ieut  V.  T.,  1718;  LwMngaii,  1731 ;  miith 

thecn  httina  meditr  tt  infiiiiir  <rtatii>,  17:^4-^36, 
5  vols.,  n.e.  by  Mansi,  Padua,  1754,  6  vols., 
rep.  Floreooa*  1868-90, 8  vols. 

Faonlhr,aaatedii^Gal  term  of  canqplair, 

denotes  tne  temporaiy  transferenco  of  a  oer* 

lain  ecclesiastical  power  from  the  original 
liolder  to  tiome  subordinate  olll(  or  fur  prai  li- 
cal  purposes,  as  win  n,  for  in-tatRc.  the  pope 
tnmsfers  a  certain  measure  t)f  his  jiower  to  a 
missionary  or  a  nuncio. 

FaomdMi  Mahop  of  Hemiiana«  in  the  prov- 
ince of  ByzBoena.  AMca«  wrote  in  648  and 
in  defence  of  tho  Three  Cliapterii.  Pro  drfan' 

nom  trium  eapitultmim ;  thutra  Jfodanum 
itrho/itifinnn,  etc.,  found  in  Migne, /^irf.  Lttt, 
LXVII.,  527-K)2.  85:$-K68, 

Fairbaim,  Andrew  Martin,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh. 1878  ;  Yale.  1889).  Congrogationalist  j 
b.  near  Eilinburgh,  Nov.  4.  IWW  ;  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Berlin  (under  I>or- 
ner.  1806-67) ;  became  pastor  at  Bathgate,  Scot- 
Inml.  1861  ;  at  AlM'rd<^  u,  1H72  ;  principal  of 
Airdalc  (ConL'regational  lhc(doiri<  jil)  College, 
Bnwlfonl,  Kng.,  1877  ;  and  of  >lansti(  Id  Col- 
lese,  Oxford,  ISHe.  He  is  the  author  of 
i'>/udirji  in  t/tr  I'hUi'mjih;/  of  Uilif/ioii  ,ind  //»>- 
tin^y.  London,  1H70  ;  Sf'/ihVn  in  tlif  Life  of 
Christ.  1880,  5th  ed.,  1885  ;  T/ie  City  of  Ood, 
1888,  2d  ed..  1886 ;  Heiigion  in  Hittorv  and 
in  Life  of  Tb^y.  1SB4.  8d  ed..  1885. 

Fairbsirn,  Patrick,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  185-). 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  l».  at  Hallvburton, 
Berwickshire,  Jan.  28,  181)5  ;  d.  in  6latigow, 
Aug.  6,  1874.  He  was  eilucatc<l  at  1/dia* 
burgh,  and  became  pastor  successively  at 
Nortii  Roualdshay,  Orkntgr  Iskndfl,  1880 
(many  of  the  jieopk-  were  wreckers,  but  at! 
were  greatly  improved  by  Ids  itssidu<ius  la- 
bors) ;  lirid^elou,  Glasirow,  ;  .Saltnn,  iu 
Ivist  l.otliian,  \s\Q  ;  aiiil  of  the  Free  Church 
in  the  sjime  pari.sh  after  tlie  disruption  of  1843. 
In  1853  he  Ix-camc  professor  of  theology  iu 
the  Free  Church  Theological  Collepe  ut  Aln  r- 
deen  ;  in  1856  was  lransferre«l  in  lh(  same 
positiou  to  Glasgow,  and  on  Nov.  4  of  that 
Tear  became  principal.  He  waii  a  meniber  of 
ihe  RcvislQii  Committee  (Old  Teatament  Com- 
pauy).  His  worim  ernhnee  I*«  Tyiioi<^y  of 
s<-ni,t>in-,  Edinlimrii.  lMih47,  2  vols.,  6th 
t<l.,  IHSO  ;  Etektel,  mpotCHon  ;  rrith  .Y«»r 
'rriuml-afi'tn,  1851  ;  Prujih^i-y,  185fi,  l!d  id., 
1H(!6  ;  The  Pitotonil  Kpiothx  uf  St.  1874  ; 

PiiM'irnl  Th'-  I'xti/.  1^75  (iioslhumous).  For 
bioirraiihiral  sk^  teh  see  his  fimfornl  Theolegf, 
He"  edited  T/f  Imixn.il  DielioHiaiiry^ 
London,  18(17,  2  vols.,  4th  eil.,  IH78. 

Faith  is  the  n.ssent  of  the  uuilerslanding  to 
truth,  and  it  varies  acconling  to  tiie  nature  of 
!  tlu)  truth  believed.  It  is  one  iLiug  to  assent 
to  an  ahatnust  or  an  historical  truth,  another 
to  agree  1o  a  moral  truth,  and  yet  another  to 
accept  tlic  truth  on  the  testimony  of  Ood. 
Tlie  Inst  is  religions  faith.  It  includaa  (1) 
Knowledge,  for  a  true  and  intelligr  iit  IjeHever 
must  know  wliut  it  is  that  he  lu  lii  v.  s  The 
'■  itnplieit  faith"  of  Homanists  is  rm  unmean- 
ing formula.  After  knowlcili;e  comus  fJi  As- 
sent—t.^.,  the  acceptance  of  tlie  truth  nruposcd 
as  (be  very  truth  of  God.  But  as  this  truth 
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oontaim  an  offer  of  salvutiou,  there  mnst  be 
stao  ^>  TtvA—i.t.t  a  full  ami  hearty  reUance 
upon  tlw  pNiaiM  tlias  given.  Wliere  time 
an  tlwra  n  the  faith  which  unites  to  Chrtel 
and  saves  the  soul.  Such  faith  is  a  grace 
wrfm^^ht  ill  tlie  hwirt  by  llie  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
illuininrttiori  kmh  to  a  cmiinl  cm(»rjir«'  of 
Clirist  lis  iKir  Sun  iuiir.  Ileiicf  il  lla-  iiwtrii- 
mcat  uf  ^iiiviiiiou,  and  wilJiout  it  there  is  no 
forgiveness  of  sins,  wliereas  lie  wlio  believes 
ia  CbrUt  has  already  eternal  life  (John  iii.  86). 
Faith  t»  the  mainspring  of  the  Christian  8 
ooune.  Bj  it  lie  lives  and  walks  and  i»  aaiio- 
tifled.  By  it  he  overcomes  the  world,  the 
flesli,  and  the  devil,  and  rcccivpB  the  crown  of 
ri{i;iiti'ousncss  It  is  the  mothe  r  of  all  js^nices, 
becaus(j  it  keep's  tin-  soul  in  union  witli  Christ, 
by  whom  the  llnly  Spirit  is  i;ivcn,  and  liis 
fruits  (0:d.  V.  2'2,  23)  are  love,  jov,  jx  ace,  and 
every  other  moral  excellence.  It  has  always 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
God.  "  For  therein  the  elders  had  witness 
borne  to  them"  (Hcb.  xi.  2),  from  rlehteous 
Abel  down.  By  this  the  holy  nea  (tf  old  sub- 
dued kingdoms,  wrought  righteoosuess,  etc. 
(Ileb.  xi.  31),  M),  and  by  this  tnc  godlv  in  every 
a.q^e  sot  their  attei-tiuns  upon  thincrs  aV>ve,  ami 
confeasinj^  tliemselve-s  Htruni^ers  and  pi'iu-riiii-^ 
on  earth,  Iool(.  for  the  city  wliich  hath  the 
imindattoiiB,  whose  builder  and  mak<  r  is  God. 

T.  W.  C. 

ndih,Aotoe£  See  Aon  o«>  Fans. 
lUfhyAxUfllaaot  8eeOi«n>. 

Faith,  Confession  of.    Sec  Crkbd. 

Faith,  Fttndamautal  Artides  o£  See 

FintDAwenTAi,  etc 

Faith,  Rule  of.  Tlio  question  what  is  the 
Stanilar.l  of  fuitii  and  pntetiee  Ijeen  grejitiy 
COnte.'^te  l  ever  sincx'  the  Hefurtualion.  The 
view  held  by  all  Protestants  is  that  the  Bible 
alone  Is  the  rule,  and  only  its  disclosures  uin 
bind  the  cooscieacs.  It  is  inspired,  complete, 
perspicuous,  and  acesssihle^  and  every  man 
mar  and  mast  aco^  whatever  this  iaiaUiUe 
authority  teaches.  Komanists,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  the  Bi!)lf'  is  only  a  part 
of  liie  rule  of  faith  ;  that  the  oral  tcaeliiuj,'  of 
Christ  and  his  a()08tlcs,  handed  down  in  tlie 
traditions  of  the  church,  completes  it  ;  and 
that  (he  writitiirs  of  tlie  fathers,  the  deert!ea  of 
councils,  and  the  decretals  of  the  popes  are  a 
depository  of  this  teachinir  not  less  certain 
than  scripture  itself,  and  of  it  the  church  is 
at  all  times  the  authoritative  expositor.  To 
tliis  it  is  replied  that  the  Bible  affirms  its  own 
auAdency  over  and  over  (Ps.  xiz.  7, 8. 3  Tim. 
Hi.  15-17),  that  Christ  and  his  aposilt  s  always 
TefertO  the  written  scripture  as  authority,  and 
to  no  other  rule  (Malt.  iv.  4.  7,  10,  l.uke  xvi. 
81.  Rom.  iv.  3),  that  tradition.s  are  often  in- 
consistent with  eaeli  other  or  .s'-lf  contradic- 
tory,  that  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  Rome 
■eed  an  infallible  interpreter  as  ranch  as  the 
Bible,  and  that  Romanists  while  repudiating 
private  judgment  yet  address  their  sigiiioents 
to  the  private  Judgment  of  men,  "  thus  bssing 
an  argnment  upon  that  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  are^tim'^nt  to  prove  is  bn^cle^s." 

The  English  Church  in  tlie  Laudian  period 
and  portions  of  it  abiee  have  been  incUned  to 


hold  tlic  "consent"  of  the  fathers  as  an  att* 
tlioritative  interpretation  of  the  Bcriptom. 

T.  W.  C. 

l^ekiK|  a  yffi^iiiMM^f^n  ffy>nip,  See  THth- 
visn. 

Falashas  the  degenerate  Jews  of 

Abyssinia;  of  unoertain  origin,  possibly  de* 
soeadaola  of  mere  proselytes  to  JudMsm. 
They  came  very  early  into  Abyssinia.  Th^ 
arc  Industrious,  orderly,  luid'are  noted  for 
f^kill  in  ma'ionrY.  Their  lan;;u;t!;e  is  Geeii 
(Ethiopic),  in  wiiit-h  they  hav<'  u  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  Afsx  rvpha. 
They  know  nothing  of  Hebrew.  Tin  u-  re- 
lisrious  practices  arc  like  the  Jews',  except 
that  they  do  not  use  the  Uithilin  (the  fringcni 

Praying-scarves),  nor  ol)scrve  the  Feiist  of 
nrim  or  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.  They 
also  add  mnnr  superstltiotis  rites.  The  Sab- 
hath  is  doifii  fl  and  worshippc<l  as  the  goddess 
8anh.it.  Tliev  olTer  prayitrs  and  sacrillcea 
for  the  dead.  They  have  monks.  Fasting  Is 
ohli-^atory  on  all  over  7  vears  old,  and  is  ob- 
served every  Monday  anr(  Tlnirsdav,  on  every 
new  moon,  and  at  the  Pa«sover.  Yhev  nnm- 
Ijor  about  100,000.  (See  FL\d,  The  l\ilii>^h,i» 
of  Ahymnia,  Eng.  tnuts.,  London,  lti69 ;  J. 
Hnl«\'r,  TrareU  in  Abi/Mtnia,  Eng.  ttans., 

l>ondo'n,  1S78.) 

FaUc  Laws  (or  May  LawK),  certain  restric- 
tive laws  regulatinu  the  intluence  and  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  passed  by 
the  Prussian  diet  during  1872  to  1875,  under 
theleedenhip  of  Dr.  Faik.  the  Pmssian  Mio* 
isler  of  Worship  and  PuUte  Instmetfon  and 
Sanitary  Affairs.  They  bore  very  heavily  on 
the  Roman  Cliurch,  but  are  now  (ItjQO)  par* 
tially  abrogated. 

Fall  of  Maa  to  a  lenniD  denote  the  result 

of  thellrstsin  upon  toersoe.  Adam  was  cre- 
ated holy,  in  the  image  of  God.  but  he  tniiis- 
gres.'sed  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
hence  tiie  aixistle  says  (Rom.  V.  12),  "  Through 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world."  All 
Christians  ugre«  that  In  Adam  the  race  fell 
from  its  original  state,  but  they  explain  the 
faet  in  ditlerent  wavs,  saying  either  that  Adam 
fell  as  the  federai  lica(l  of  hto  poeteriqr,  or 
that  he  was  tlieir  natural  proffeiutor,  so  that 
like  nvoduoea  like,  or  that  ne  set  an  exampla 
whkdi  all  have  followed.  T.  W.  C. 

Fallow  Ground,  land  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion and  ploughed,  but  not  sowed.  In  literal 
sense.  Prov.  xiii.  28,  where  It  Is  rendered 
"  tillage."  Figuratively  in  Hoa.  z.  19,  and 
Jer.  iv.  8,  "  Break  up  your  fallow^roHnd." 

Fallow  Tear,  a  name  given  to  the  seventh 
or  sabbatical  year,  when  all  agricultural  labor 
was  suspended  and  the  land  wssallowed  to  Ue 
fallow.  •  T.  W.  C. 

False  Decretals.   See  C.\xox  Law. 

FsmiUar  Spirit  (Latin,/<fm{/iViri>,  a  house- 
hold servant),  a  name  denoting  the  subser- 
vien<7  of  sniritB  to  a  oertalo  class  of  necro- 
mancers who  had  tiiem  at  command  to  wait 
on  them  an  servants.  T.  W.  ('. 

Familiara.  1.  Of  bishops,  those  who  arc  in 
their  service  and  pay ;  after  8  years'  continuous 
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■ervice  they  may  be  ordained.  2.  Of  a  mon- 
astery, the  lay  tnembers,  who  are  Rorvant3, 
mechaoics,  etc.,  who  arc  aclinittcHi  into  l\u- 
community  through  wrtaiu  rt  ligious  right«. 
8.  Of  the  pop<_'.  all  thosT  clcriry  ami  liuty  who 
either  render  him  some  ix-nmnnl  or  doniestic 
•errfce,  or  hold  some  piirticiilar  position  at 
the  papal  court.   They  fall  into  8  classes  and 


inqi 

conveyed  them  to  prison.  They  were  held  in 
high  honor  and  looked  upon  themselves  as 
highly  favored. 

Famfllats  ItbmUia  earUatia.  or  Bimiilfi  9f 
Low),  a  mystleal  aect  founded  in  HoIIaod  and 

England  ()v  Htlnrich  Nlclaes  of  Mttnstir, 
Wf'stphaliH  (h.  irm ;  d.  after  15(50),  who 
claimed  to  have  lind,  in  1040,  at  Am«tcrdam, 
a  -sptjcial  flivinu  cull  br  a  lirojtlwt.  For  the 
next  20  yuars  he  curried  on  Lis  proselyting 
work  in'  Holland,  then  lie  went  to  England 
and  gathered  quite  a  following.  The  luual 
charges  of  imtnorulity  were  made  against 
them,  but  groiindlessly.  Tticir  principal  dis- 
tinct iu>  doctrine  was  that  religion  conaiBts 
pure  ly  in  love,  which  Unites  US  to  God.  Ni- 
claes  rlHimeel  superiority  over  Christ,  becauiic, 
while  Moses  preached  hope  and  Christ  faith, 
he  preachefl  love.  He  called  himself  the  chief 
bishop,  and  crave  his  followers  a  new  ecclesi(i.«s- 
ticjil  ealenilar  and  order  of  worship.  The 
aect  graduallv  sank  into  in.si<;nitlcance  and 
disappeared  m  the  ITlh  century.  (Sec  Bar- 
day,       /isMr  Liffoftke  Jteligimu  SooMiet 

r'  the  OmmoMMoUk,  London,  9A  ed.,  18T7, 
vols.) 

Family,  from  the  Latin,  famUia,  which 
meant,  primarily,  the  collective  bodv  of  slaves, 
and,  secondarily ,  the  whole  domestic  property 
of  a  paterfamilias,  bolcMna  to  denote  the  body 
oC  people  within  a  feoe  who  ttaoed  tbebr  de- 
scent through  males  to  a  ooounon  ancestor. 
The  English  word  properly  represents  the 
Httle  group  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
their  children,  wiiii  sucli  other  persons  as  may 
have  a  conliiiuous  jilace  in  the  asMOciatiou. 
By  divine  onliiian(;e  the  family  is  the  genn  of 
all  human  84K:iety.  It  is  a  very  wise  and 
ettcient  arrangement  to  provide'for  the  in 
crease,  the  nurtt.re,  and  the  best  development 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  plastic  period  of 
life  and  under  the  most  faTor^ole  drcom- 
Btaaces,  ft  begins  to  tndn  inee  to  be  eut^ect  to 
legitimate  authorily,  to  reoognllB  the  rights 
of  other:*,  to  sacrince  personal  choice  for  a 
tomniou  ^ood,  to  <  .\i  rei.se  kindne».s  and  good- 
will, and  so  to  fiiriii  llie  hahtts  that  are  most 
rcijut^ite  for  sorial  oriler  aijil  harmony.  The 
family  is  a  little  cominonwcalth  aiulcr  right- 
ful government,  ccmenteil  together  hj  the 
mutual  respect  and  love  of  its  various  mem- 
hers.  Hence  a  nation's  prosperity  is  best  se- 
emed by  the  Influences  which  issue  from  its 
households ;  nor  was  he  wrong  who  said, 
"  Whatever  is  most  excellent  in  the  state  mu.st 
alway.s  begin  at  Ihc  fireside."  The  church 
aa  well  as  the  state  is  an  aggregation  not  of 
individuals,  hut  of  families.  Hence  the  stress 
laid  in  the  episth  s  upon  relative  and  domestic 
duties.   Hence,  whatever  touches  tiie  pttaoe 


and  welfare  of  the  family  affects  the  whole 
social  faiiric.  Keligion,  of  course,  begins 
w  ith  the  individual,  hul  it  does  not  end  there. 
11j4  finest  field  is  the  liome  which  it  guards, 
sanctifies,  and  blesses  by  the  voice  of  praver 
and  praise,  by  holy  living  and  the  Word  of 
God.  T.  W.  C. 

Fanaticism  (from  Latin,  fanum,  temple), 
originally  npplicci  to  priests  who  pretended  to 
receive  oracles,  and  afterward  to  all  fraudu- 
lent inspiration,  it  now  denotes  the  victims  of 
an  overweening  entlmsiusni,  iwually  allied, 
where  religion  is  conc«rnc<l,  with  malign  omo- 
Uons.  T.  W.  C. 

Faral,  QaUbmmeb  Befmner :  b.  at  Fa* 
rcaux,  near  Gap,  8.  E.  France,  46  m.  s.e.  of 

Grenoble,  1489 ;  d.  at  Xcuchatel,  Switzer- 
land. Sept.  13,  1565.  lie  studied  in  I'ari.s  un- 
der Fatx  r  Stapulensis.  and  bv  his  recommen- 
dation wa^  for  a  brief  p<'rfod  professor  in 
Cardinal  Le  Moinc's  college  in  Paris,  but 
avowing  Lutheran  views  he  left  Paris,  went 
to  Mctz  (16S1),  and  b«'gan  that  coun-e  of  in- 
frepi«l  action  on  belialf  of  the  reformed  faith 
whicli  he  ever  afterward  pursued.  Driven 
away  hv  penecutloB  (1628J,  he  betook  hlm« 
self  to  Basel,  was  cordmlly  reoelTed  by  <Eco< 
lampnduis.  victoriously  dcfendi>d  his  opinions 
in  a  public  dobalc,  F*eb.  23,  1524.  on  which 
occithioii  (Ecoiiiniiiadius  interpreted  his  T>atin 
into  (Jernian  ;  but  was  expelled  i^hortly  after- 
ward,  under  the  instigation  of  Erasmus,  whom 
he  had  com{mred  to  Balaam.  For  the  next 
8  years  he  carried  OtI  his  gospel  preaching 
through  all  tt.  E.  France  and  W.  Switzerland, 
preaching  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  in  con- 
stant daoger.  In  IfiSS  he  first  preached  the 
reformed  faith  In  Geneva,  and  by  the  help  of 
Ikm,  alfhougli  compelled  to  flee  twice,  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  Refonnatiuu,  Aug. 
27,  lo:!.'.  In  IMU!  he  fairly  eorn].i  lied ,  uinler 
divine  guidance  playing  the  part  of  a  lletirtw 
prophet,  Calvin  to  stop  at  Geneva  and  help 
nfm.  The  two  were  driven  out  in  15&8. 
Farel  lived  thenceforward  chiefly  at  Neuchltel 
an  d  Melz.  He  was  very  impetuous  and  hastj, 
and  no  tbeologiu,  hut  be  was  a  patbfliidsr, 
and  hj  covage,  eloqacnce,  and  perwvennoe 
he mtabHshedtho reformed Mfh in  all lYendl 
Switzerland.  His  writings  have  never  been 
collectwl,  but  there  are  reprints  of  Ismtwaire, 
Issued  anonymously  l,'i34(?l,  rt  printed  l.")38, 
1542,  Geneva,  l.').")2  ;  e<l.  J.  \V.  Haum,  (Jenevn, 
1867  ;  of  ]}>t  rray  itmgf  de  la  croii  tir  Jt.tiii 
Chrint,  Geneva,  1560 ;  e<l.  piLstors  of  Keu- 
chatel,  1865,  with  an  appendix  containing,  In 
whole  or  in  part,  sevcrail  of  his  other  writings ; 
and  of  Dm  Aete$  d«  to  ditpute  de  Itiu,  Geneva* 
188B.  A  monument  to  him  at  Neuch&tel  was 
unveiled  Mav  4.  1876.  (See  his  life  by  W. 
M.  Blackburn.  Philadelphia,  im.  e-.j>ecially 
art.  in  Za  France  Protettante,  ed.  Burdicr, 
vol  vi.,  cols.  886-415.) 

Farfa.  a  oelditated  momuteiy,  altiwled  m 

the  Farfa.  In  Central  Italy.  It  was  destnned 

in  the  7th  century  by  the  Lombords,  ana  in 
the  10th  hy  the  Saracens,  but  l»oth  times  re- 
built. The  (Vimnieon  Farfenite,  written  by 
the  abbot  Gregory,  edited  by  Muratori,  hi 
Script.  Aw.  MLt  u.,  beloma  to  the  lltb 
llury. 
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Farindon,  Anthony,  Church  of  Eiif^laud, 
one  of  the  best  preatliLTs  uiuoti;.';  the  royalist 
dlTini^  ;  b.  at  Sonniag,  Uerkiiiiire  ;  baptized 
there,  Dec.  24,  1598  ;  educated  at  t)xford  ; 

Kiachod  ia  London,  1G47  to  16d0  ;  d.  ncAr 
ndon,  Oct.  9,  IflUW.  His  sermonii,  <»].  bv 
T.  Jaduon,  wora  fapiinted,  Loodoii,  1M6. 
4  rok.  Bra  hb  life  ia  Mme. 

,  Farmer,  Hugh,  English  Independent  ;  b. 
"  at  the  Isle  Qato  farm,  in  a  hamlet  called 
Isle,  within  the  parish  of  St.  Chad,  Shrcws- 
boiy,"  Jaa.  M,  1714 ;  d.  at  Walthamstow, 
T  in.  n.n.e.  of  London,  where  he  was  pastor 
from  1787  to  17»),  Feb.  i5,  17B7.  From  1762 
to  1780  he  held  the  "  merchants'  lectureship" 
in  London.  Hi;  was  a  iM)|)ular  preaclier,  but 
is  now  remernlxTed  by  liis  An  In'iniry  into 
the  Xatitr:  iind  Ihniijn  nf  t'hrixt'x  1  cinptntion 

•n  tkt  WiUkrmt*  (denies  its  objectivity),  Lon- 
don. 1761,  8d  cd..  1776,  Slh  ed..  1822  ;'  A  Dif 
MrteMm  m  Miradet  (denies  mediate  causes), 
1T71.  8d  fld.,  1810 :  Jtt  Atoy  «m  ih«  Be 
motiiae$  (maintains  they  were  epileptics  or  in- 
sane), 1775.  4th  ed.,  1818.    (Cf.  Stephen,  s.v.) 

Farrar,  Veoerable  Frederick  William, 
D.D.  (Cambridae,  1878),  F.lt,S..  Church  of 
England  ;  b.  in  BomlMT,  India,  Aug.  7, 1831  : 
B.A.,  Cambridge,  18.>t ;  elected  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  ;  became  a.<«istant  maater  In 
Harr  vA'  Sehool,  18*V4  ;  hea:l  ma.'itiT  of  Marl- 
borou.-li  C*)llego,  1871  ;  rector  of  St.  Mnr- 

farel's,  Westminster,  London,  and  canon, 
876 ;  archdeacon,  1883.  Ills  numerou.s 
writings  embrace,  Serkgrt  after  (lod,  London, 
1S69,  2d  ed.,  1877  ;  The  \fitneM  of  HMory  to 
Chrint,  1871.  3d  r.l.,  1875  ;  The  Life  of  Chritt, 
1874,  8  vols.,  SSth  ed.,  1880  ;  mernal  Ibpt, 
1978.  IMi  ed.,  same  year ;  The  Ufi  and  Work 


of  St.  niul,  1879,  a  vols.,  18th  1000. 1881 ;  Men^ 
and  Jiiff'/rnent :  Latt   Worth  on  Chrittian 

E>f,-h.,!<,',y,>i.  \m.,  2d  ed..  1882;  E<irhj  Days 
of  Chn.Hti,iiit!y,  1882,  2  vols.,  3d  ed..  1884; 
MfMoqet  of  the  Book*  :  Dinron  w^,  iirid  Ni'ttJi  on 
the  New  *r<»tnmf  nt,  1884  ;  The  HiMory  of  In- 
terpretation (Bamptnn  lectures),  1886  ;  jtrery- 
day  Chrixti'in  Life  (sermons).  1887  ;  Soininun, 
hi*  Life  an  {  Thm  x,  1887  ;  LirtK  if  the  Father*, 
London  and  New  York,  1889, 2  vols. ;  JSdm- 
Ifetof/UHUiWiM,  1889. 

VvtVbkap  fleeMomir. 

Fasting.  1.  .\inoni:  the  IT'-lircws  tlierc  wa-s 
oriQ;iually  only  onv.  (iny  "f  iMihlte  fasiin;^  or- 
daiii  -d,  the  day  of  At  )ni mcnt  (f.ev.  xvi.  20, 
xxiii.  27,  Xum!  xxix.  7),  tliougli  it  very  early 
became  customary  to  proclaim  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  hamiliatioQ  when  some  great  national 
calamity  overtook  the  people  (Judges  ZK.  96, 
1  Sam.  viL  6. 1  Kiocs  xxi.  37. 8  Chronu  n. 
8).  Darfn(?  the  Babyloiilan  exile  4  other  fasts 
were  regularly  observer! :  that  of  tho  4th 
month,  on  the.  17ih  of  Thammuz,  in  memory 
of  the  capture  of  .Ji  rusuleiu  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ;  that  nf  the  r)lli  manth,  on  the  9th  of  Ab, 
in  rat^mory  of  the  destruction  of  IIji-  first  tem- 
ple :  that  of  the  7th  month,  on  the  2d  of 
Tishri.  the  day  of  the  death  of  Gedaliah  and 
hb  associates  at  Mizpah  ;  and  that  of  the  10th 
month,  on  the  lOtii  of  Tcbeth,  the  day  on 
which  the  siege  of  JernsaleDi  by  Nebnchad- 
began.  AtttaotinBcfGniist  the  Jews 


generally  fjksted  aUo  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day cviTv  wtH'k,  luiauso,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, Mo«Mi8  went  up  Mount  Sinai  on  a  TJiurs* 
day  and  came  down  on  a  Monday.  The  fast 
of  the  day  of  Atonement  was  called ' '  the  wliUe 
fast,  "becausea  white  shroud  was  worn,  while 
the  other  fasts  were  called  "  Uack  fasts,"  be> 
cause  mourning  was  worn.  2.  Tho  Christian 
Clicrch  atlopted  partially  tlic  .Ti  wish  system 
of  fastiii;;,  though  n  arranL^ir...;  the  tl.itcs  and 
chancing  tiieir  sienifu  ntioii.  'I'liii^^  tlie  two 
days'  weelily  fast,  tiic  dii»  slat i-m ton.  vas 
continued,  only  that  WedncsKiay  and  Friday 
were  selected,  instead  of  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, in  memory  of  the  hflHajal  and  cradflxko 
of  our  Lord ;  the  formw  was  soon  dronM' 
The  4  MUKial  fMts  f alliog  la  dlflereiit  months 
were  also  retained,  but  the  days  were  arrang- 
ed so  as  to  divide  the  year  info  seafions  :  ywa- 
tuor  tempora,  quatempi  r  f!i>ts,  Kintv  r  ilays. 
When,  however,  motuLsiicism  atitl  nsci  ticisin 
became  a  rulini^  i>ower  in  the  clmn  h,  ■^pcci- 
fltailly  Christian  lasts  arose.  Tlie  piituipal 
one  among  these  is  the  cpiadragesimal  fast 
iHjforo  Easter,  in  memory  of  our  I.,ord'.s  l^'ing 
forty  hours  in  the  grave.  It  lust.f  6  weeks, 
but  as  then  is  no  fasting  on  Sundays,  it  be> 

fil801lth•  Wednesday  of  the  preceding  week, 
h  Wednesday.  The  Greek  Church  ob- 
serves a  quadragesimal  fa.st  nl.w  before  Clirbt- 
mas,  ))ut  at!  atti-mpt  whioli  was  made  tointro- 
ilu<  i>  that  ciistotn  in  the  Human  C'linrch  did 
not  siici  eed.  On  ihe  ^viloie,  tlie  (Jreek  Cimrch 
is  stricter  than  tho  iioman  in  tlie  observance 
of  the  fasts,  knowing  nothing  about  granting 
or  selling  indults.  As  fasting  i.n  now  here  com- 
mended in  the  Now  Testament,  the  licfotimd 
churches  have  geaerallj  refrained  from  aou 
compulsory  regulations  of  the  practice,  but 
their  symbolical  books  bear  evldoice  that  they 
have  never  overlooked  the  importance  which 
j  it  may  have  as  a  means  of  MUMlscipline  and 
i  preparation  for  prayer.  C.  P. 

FMalism,  the  doctrine  wUdi  holds  that  all 

events  have  been  determined  fagr  a  blind  and 
inexorable  destiny.   This  was  held  by  the 

ancients,  who  made  it  control  botli  ffwin  and 
men,  and  is  now  held  by  .Moslems  in  much 
the  same  way.    Thr  Scrijitiire  doctrine  of 

Srcdcstination  means  the  wise  and  holy  provi- 
pnoe  of  God,  who  governs  the  xmiversc  ac- 
cording to  hia  eternal  purpose,  yet  without 
1  u  rn  ini;  men  into  marhines  or  destroyi  n  g  t  heir 
free  a<iency.  T.  W.  C. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  a  term  used  lormely 
of  all  tlie  early  (.'iuistian  writers,  but  in  strict- 
ness limited  to  those  writers  of  the  drst  8 
Christian  centuries  who  possess  the  qualities 
of  orthodoxy,  saootity  of  life,  mwowal  of  the 
church,  ana  high  antlquitv.  iVis  strtet  defl- 
nition  rules  o;it  Origen  for  hia  heterodoxy. 
Tertullian  for  liis  Montanism,  and  Eusebinsof 
Cajsarea  for  his  Arianism,  al.so  ('lenient  Ale.x- 
andrinus,  Laclantins,  Rubinus,  Ca.-vsian,  an<l 
Tlieodon-t.  Such  writer.^  are  calkMl  uri  ijit'nrii 
errUna»tid  ('*  rcclesia-stical  writers").  The 
list  in  the  Eastern  Cliurcli  closes  witli  .lohn  of 
Damascus  (d.  754).  but  in  the  Wustern  with 
Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604). 

Tiie  'Fathers  arc  divided  into  8  classes:  1. 
The  Apostolic  cq  v.;.   2.  Tho  Ante-Nio<a» 
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tho«e  who  wrote  before  the  Council  of 
Nice,  820),  the  chief  of  whom  are  Justin  Mar- 
UT,  InsDSiu,  Hermas,  Tatian,  Athenagora-o, 
Tmophllaa,  Minntiua  FtHix,  Commodiau, 
Hippolytua,  Cyprian,  Caiiia,  Kovatiaa,  Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgrus,  Dionysins  the  Great, 
jdliux  Afriranus,  Mcthoiliu'!.  nnd  Arnobius. 
8.  Thi!  Post-Niccnc.  Thorliiif  are,  Allmna- 
siuH,  Ambrose,  Aiicrustino,  Jerome,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Basil  the  GrLiit,  Gregory  Nazi- 
aiizt  n,  Grepiry  of  Nyssji,  Chryso.Mtom,  Iwidore 
of  Seville,  (^ee  the  arts,  upon  aJl  Uie  writers 
named.)  The  writings  of  the  ApoBtolic,  Antc- 
Kicene  Fathen  and  of  AngosttDe  and  Chrr- 
aostom  and  later  Flidien  hrnn  been  published 
in  a  revised  Eng.  traoLbj  the  Christian  Liter- 
ature Company,  New  York.  1885,  sqq. 

Fausaet,  Andrew  Robert,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Bilverhili,  Cotuty  Femmnagh, 
Irdand,  Oct.  13,  1821 ;  nadnated  at  Trinity 
College,  l)ul)lin,  1843  ;  became  rector  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  York,  Eng.,  1859,  His  numerous 
writings  embrace  a  translation  of  lioifieVs 
Onomon,  Eilinburgh,  \>Cu,  5  vols.,  and  of 
Viiut'f  ]I»iiiiUtie»,  London,  IS'iH  ;  vols,  iii., 
iv.,  and  vi.  of  a  Critiml,  ExjHrimcntal,  and 
Pntcfical  Comtnentnry  (with  Jamieson  and 
Brown).  ]8fl8  ;  Ilortr  Pmbnicir,  1877.  2d  ed., 
1885  ;  The  /•Jiif/lMman'n  Critical  and  Kryioiti- 
tory  Bible  Cyckpadia,  1870.  Sd  ed..  1887  :  Kx. 
pontory  Oomnuntary  on  we  Book  of  Judgi*, 
1885. 

Faastinus  (fow-stec'-nus),  a  preabyter  of 
Borne  from  the  2d  half  of  the  4Ul  oeMury, 
took  part  in  tlie  Athanasian  controfmy  and 
in  the  eodtcM  between  Damasua  and  tTxnnuR. 
His  wrlttnn  an  fbond  In  lOgne,  Art.  Gr. 
XHL 

Faujitus  (fowst'-w4),ReiaiialaorBegieaaiB, 
bishop  of  lU-Ji  or  Jleeiiun,  tbe  praent  Kiez, 
in  the  department  of  Baaaee  Alpee.  France,  46 

m.  n.c.  of  Marseilles  ;  wrote  against  Lucidus, 
a  Gallic  presbyter  and  a  pupil  of  Angustine. 
first  an  Kpi^f<!'  ntl  Luritlinn  and  thcti  7'r 
(fr/ifi'i  l>'i.  in  w  liirh  lir  ullfiiipts  Id  niait)t;im 
a  sfiui-lVlairiati  statvlpoiiit,  refutinir  PrlaLnu", 
but  also  rejcctint;  Aiitriistiiu".  The  Inxik  was 
very  iinu  h  read  in  Gaid,  Init  strongly  opposed 
in  iiyzautium  and  Carthage.  He  was  )»om  in 
Brittany  towartl  tbe  close  of  the  4th  centuri- ; 
beouna  a  monk  of  Lerina,  426 ;  abbot,  4Sa  ; 
bidiopef  Bin,  4620;  d.  there,  489  m.  Hih 
collected  wotksaie  found  in  Higne,  M.  Lat. 
LVIII. 

Faure  (or  Fmvw)  Ftan.  See  Fabbh, 

riKUKB. 

Fawkae  (fanlu),  Qvtv,  one  of  tha  oonspiTa> 
ton  who  proposed  to  blow  up  the  hooaea  of 
parliament.  London,  because  severe  laws 
Hgainst  the  Homau  ("alholi*  s  bad  been  en-  j 
forced  ;  ha^Uizcd  at  York.  April  16,  1570  ; 
hanged  at  W  estminster,  I^ondon,  Friday,  Jan, 
81,  ie05-6.  Guy  Fawkcs'  day  is  JNov.'  6,  the 
day  when  the  plot  waa  dHooverad. 

Feast  of  Asses.  Si-c 

Feaat  of  Fools.   Sue  Fool. 

Ftaalai  Roligloaa.  SeeFwnTAib 

Featlay  (or  Falrcloagh),  Daniel,  D.D. 
(Oxfard,  1617),  b.  at  Charlton-upon-Otmoor, 


0.xfordshirc,  March  15,  1582  ;  d.  at  Chel  ea 
College,  near  London,  April  17,  1645,  lie 
was  educated  at  Oxford ;  was  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Abbot ;  rector  of  Acton,  Middle- 
sex, and  for  a  time  amemlK-rof  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines.  For  corresponding 
witli  lli«!  king  at  Oxford  ho  was  impriwjii.  d 
for  18  nionllis,  and  only  released  to  die  lie 
was  distingni.'^lietl  iw  a  conlroversiulisi.  Tlie 
Church  of  Home  w:vs  his  eommouest  object  of 
criticism,  but  he  is  best  known  to  iK).sterity 
by  hisi  I'fte  J)ipj>er»  Jh'pt ;  or,  (fie  Aimfiipfitto 
duek'd  and  plung'd  over  head  and  tnfs  at  a 
DtMptUalian  in  JSoutkwtrk,  London.  1645,  4t0u 
7th  ed..  1680. 

Federal  Theology  (from  fadus,  a  cove- 
nant), the  system  which  make«  theolog^'  oen« 
tre  about  tue  idea  of  the  covenants.  It  was 
tirst  adrocated  by  some  English  divines  (Will- 
iam Amea,  d.  1688),  but  waa  fully  elaborated 
by  Coooeiiis,  and  after  him  by  WitsiuR,  and 
soon  became  the  favorite  system  among  the 
Reformed.  Tt  is  adujiti d  in"  ilic  "\Vi  stniinvter 
standards.  ^lan  wlu  n  (nuled  was  pm  umier 
a  covenniit  whirii  i>ronnsed  liiin  tHrnal 
ble^sediif^s  (in  cumlilion  that  lie  remained 
lioly,  as  he  was  able  to  do.  Thi.s  was  his 
work,  and  so  the  arraugeniunt  was  colled  a 
C\  vxii.int  of  Works,  iiut  man  siojiGd  and 
fell,  whereupon  God,  who  is  rich  in  macf, 
put  in  place  of  the  old  oovennnt  a  new  one, 
the  Covenant  of  Grace,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  benimc  the  head  and 
rt  pr(  sciitnlivr  of  lii>  pci.ji'r.  As  sncL  he  re- 
deems  them,  a:ul  m  i  iir<  s  tlial  they  are  jvisli- 
ficd.  Isirn  ui;ain,  sain  lifii  il.  and  tlnally  glori- 
fied. Thi.s  cuv<  iiaiit  was  made  before  lime 
began  ;  it  is  altoiit  tlier  of  grace  ;  it  is  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  ;  it  is  perfect  and  in- 
defeubiblc.  It  was  administered  in  tin;  pntii- 
archal  period  by  promises  and  sacrifiocs ;  in 
the  Hoaalc  economy,  by  these,  with  tlie  ad^ 
tion  of  the  ceremonial  lawimd  a  varied  system 
of  types  ;  and  finally  under  the  gospel,  with  a 
full  (iis(  l.i.sijre  of  the  person  and  work  of  tho 
I.oril  Je-iis,  In  all  llies<-  tlie  mediator,  the 
bleshing,  and  the  way  of  olitaiiiinii  an  interest 
ill  it,  vi^  ,  by  faith,' are  thu  same,  the  only 
diHerence  being  us  to  theclearMaaandfttlneaa 

of  the  di-Hflosurc. 

The  feilerul  theologj-  has  been  at  times 
strongly  objected  to  even  by  some  Calviniatic 
wriU'ni(cf.  Bttrong'e  fhedogy,  pp.  824-25),  but 
its  friends  consider  these  objections  to  rest 
upon  a  mistaken  view  of  what  the  svslcm 
reallv  is.  (Sea  Uodge'a  I'AMle*^^,  Dal.hey's, 
Shcdd's.)  T.  ^V.  C. 

Bee  Fin. 

See  Vbhx. 

Felicissimns  was  appointed  ii  fleacon  in  lha 
Cliureii  i:f  (  artlniL'e  by  tlie  jiresliyliT  XovatWS, 
prol>al>iy  aL'ain-t  llie  will,  at  all  e\eiits  with- 
out the  eolisi  lit.  of  Cyprian,  the  bishop.  A 
vehement  dispute  arosoand  no  conclusion  was 
arrived  at,  when  tiio  Decian  ptrrsecution  broke 
out.  and  Cyprian  fled.  During  the  abscnoe 
of  the  biahoi^  the  presbyters  and  deacons  took 
care  of  the  diurch,  its  poor,  its  Utpni,  etc. 
But  this  Cyi>rinn  considered  an  encroachment 
upon  his  authority,  and  when  the  persecution 
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ViW  ended  and  he  reHirned  to  ('nrtlmi^o  (2")1). 
he  exc<)inmuiiicat«'<l  Pelicifwimiis.  The  hitter, 
liower«r,  aud  his  party  turned  Iwck  the  ox- 
oomouinicalioii  upon  tho  bishop,  and  Fortu- 
natos  was  elected  bishop  in  his  itead.  But 
Cirpriaa  was  supported  by  the  other  AfHcui 
liisB(^aiid  the  Wahop  <>f  nonie,  and  soon  the 
achism  waa  ended  ana  Fortnnatas  and  Felida- 
simiis  were  hc^nrd  of  no  more. 

Felioitas,  BU  1.  A  diatioguiabed  Roman 
widow,  martyred,  just  ftf let  aoe  had  witneaaed 
llw  alajing  of  her  7  sons,  under  Marcus  Au- 
leiios  (164) ;  her  day  U  Jnlj  10.   3.  A  Cartha- 

genian  shive,  in;irtvre(i  under  Septitnius  Sev- 
erus  (208) ;  her  day  in  .Mjirch  7.  (Sec  Butler's 
Lini  of  Of  8aij^  under  tlieaa  n^ectiva 
dales.) 

IPa'-Bx  (lutppt/),  a  manumitted  slave  who. 

by  favor  of  Clandius  Cusar,  be<-aine  governor 
of  Ju'hi'a,  and  resi  je<l  at  Ciesiirea,  where  I'aul 
was  hroiisrht  hi  fnrr  liiiii  and  di  liven  d  ;k  Ixiltl 
and  f)irne*t  dis<'tiursi'  llml  made  Felix  Irernhle. 
But  his  emotion  ceasefl.  and  lo  pi('ii.<e  llx'  .lews 
he  left  Paul  liound  wbea  he  (a.d.  (>uj  w:us  re- 
called to  Rome  <Aot8  xzili.,  niv.). 

T.  W.  ('. 

Felix  is  tbo  name  of  five  popes.  1.  (Jan. 
5,  3t»tf  to  l)i>c.  30,  274.)  A  Komjin  by  birth, 
otliCTwitie  unknown.  The  lettern  aficritH.il 
to  him  belong  to  a  later  date,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  Aureliao,  during  wliich,  he  is  said 
to  hun  cuffariid  martyrmm  after  burying 
MS^rtrn  with  his  own  hands,  is  a  fable. 
S.  (355-58.)  A  deacon  in  Rome  and  waa 
ma  le  bishop  wlien  Liherius  \\;.s  eX|>elled 
by  the  court,  but  was  himself  <'xt>elled  by 
Libcrius  and  died  in  ohsrurity.  He  was  an 
Arian,  yet  is  a  Huiut  <if  the  liomnn  Church. 
His  day  is  July  29.  3.  (Mnrch.  48.8.  to  Feb. 
25.  492.)  A  native  of  Koine,  elected  by  the 
influence  of  Odoecer,  which  explains  how  ho 
could  dare  to  oondema  the  Uenotikon  and  ex- 
commnnlcale  Acadua.  4.  (July  12,  6iW,  to 
Oct.  580.)  A  oatfTO  of  Bcncvent  and  an 
Arlan.  elected  by  the  influence  of  Theodoric 
the  Omit.  (Cf.  nu<  iKsiie,  I.ti  H'lcoxtfion 
(In  Pnpf  Fdij  IV.,  V\\v\s.  iss}.)  T).  (Nov. 
f).  1439,  to  Apr.  7,  14t!t.)  Duke  Amadeus 
of  Siiroy,  b.  VSK)  ;  jihdicated  the  ducal  crown 
in  1434,  and  retire<l  to  Uipaille.  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  as  head  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Mauri- 
tius ;  was  elected  i^jh'  liy  the  Council  of  Basel 
after  the  deposition  of  Eugenius  IV. ;  formed 
a  euria  at  Genera,  Imt  exeidiMd  no  influence  ; 
icstaied  when  Germany  and  France  recog- 
nlBBd  Nicholas  V.  ;  retired  a^in  to  Ripaille, 
and  died  there,  Jan.  7,  Un\.  C.  P. 

Felis^  bishop  of  Urgel,  a  city  of  Catalonia, 
in  a  plain  between  the  southern  tpm  at  the 
Fyieneea.  but  at  that  time  belonging  to  the 
dominion  of  Charlemagne  and  part  oi  tlie  dio- 
cese of  NiirlKinne,  was  a  friend  of  Elipaudus, 
anrl  in  by  some  ronHidcred  the  true  orifrinator 
of  mtfiiitionism  (ii.v.).  But  while  Elip;mdu.>i. 
fi-s  archbishop  nt  Tole<io,  nUml  under  Mo- 
h:imme<lan  rule  and  could  ea.sily  defy  the 
dictates  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  Felix 
was  repeatedly  comp<'lled  to  recant,  notably 
at  Aachen.  78iS.  and  was  kept  in  custody  by 
Blahoip  Lekdndus,  of  Lyons,  in  whidi  city  he 


died  in  81H.  Of  his  workx.  only  lii<  C'(mfe»»io 
Fiilri  luus  come  down  to  um.  (See  MUleirt 
J.itti'r'tirf  ile  Fr<inrt\  iv..  4'JH-;53. ) 

Fell,  John,  D.D.  (Oxford,  IGtiO).  Church  of 
England  ;  b.  at  Loug worth,  Berkshire.  Juno 
102.")  ;  d.  at  Oxford.  July  10.  16.S6.  He 
wiiM  eduealiid  at  Oxford  ;  became  dean  of 
Christ  Church  there,  ItiflO ;  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  tmiversity  by  his  uew  buildings 
and  reatontlons  i  increaaed  its  disciplinanr 
and  educatioDBl  Btandlng ;  improved  the  style 
of  printing,  and  in  even'  war  raised  the  tone 
of  the  university.  In  i675  no  became  in  ad- 
dition bisliop  of  Oxfnrd.  His  most  remark- 
able pubiioatiou  was  hi.s  editiou  of  St.  Cyprian 
(Oxfocd.  168%  8  parts). 

Fal(I)tham,  Owen,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
al  Mutford,  Suffolk,  1603  (T);  published  the 
book  of  moral  etwjiy.s  by  which  he  is  remem- 
Iwred.  lU^otr^n,  Jh'riiif.  .\foriil,  i'(ilitie<d,  at 
London,  in  1020.  12lh  ed  .  ITn!);  mcHiern  re- 
print, lb40  ;  d.  at  Great  Billing,  Northamp- 
lonsbiie,  early  In  1688. 

Fenced  Cities.    See  Citt. 

Fencing  the  Tables,  a  term  applied  to  the 
addrcjis  delivi  led  tiv  the  mini.sters  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  churches  before  the  administra- 
tion of  tiie  Lord'a  Supper,  in  wliich  the  char- 
acter <tf  proper  net|iiiaita  is  set  forth,  and 
others  are  warned  from  partaking. 

T.  W  (" 

Fenslon,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la 
Mothe,  Homan  Catholic  ;  b.  in  the  Ca-stle  of 
Fenfilon  in  ancient  Perigortl,  S.  W.  France, 
Aug.  6,  1651  ;  d.  at  C^bnii,  modern  de- 
partment of  Nord,  extreme  K  Ftaaoe,  69 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Lille,  Jan.  1, 1716.  He  studied 
theoIoCT  in  Paris,  at  the  College  of  St.  8ul- 
pice  ;  iK.'camc  priest,  1075.  He  desired  to  be 
a  niissionarv,  llrst  inclining  toward  Canada, 
then  towanf  (»re<'ce.  but  his  healtb  forlwide  it. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris,  reeoLTiii/iiiL'  lii--;diili- 
ties  as  confe-ssor  at  .St.  Sulpice.  np[>ointci|  1dm 
the  superior  of  the  so-called  NoHrrUr*  (Jathtu 
liqui-n  ("  new  Catholicj<").  an  association  of 
young  ladies  of  rank  devoted  to  the  training 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  of  girls  converted 
from  Protestantism,  1078.  Rb  snceess  in  in« 
strucling  such  girls  induced  Lonli  XIV.  to 
Ivelicve  tliat  he  would  Ik^  e<iually  successful  in 
coiivertinj;  Hutruenot  men  and  women,  so  be 
sent  him  (10!^"))  on  thi.s  mi.s.sion  to  Saintonirc 
and  Aunis,  old  provinces  of  ^^^  France,  Inir- 
dering  on  the  Atlantic.  La  ]tu<  helle  was  the 
capital  of  the  latter.  In  order  to  make  the 
work  of  conversion  easier,  ho  preceded  the 
missionaiT  with  the  dragounades.  Fen^lott 
had  no  obJectioD  to  foUowlug  such,  rufltana ; 
indeed,  he  even  appHed  the  torture  to  the  atub* 
bom  confessors  of  the  iluguenot  faith.  Ro» 
turninpr  to  Paris,  he  nwumwl  his  old  position, 
ttut  unrxiK  t  tedly  was  appointed,  in  16«}), 
I  tutor  to  the  k!n<.:",s  prandson,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, uinl  h  id  poo<i  .sueee.H«  in  tamin.ir  that 
liery  nature.  He  was  elected  member  of  the 
Fn  tK  li  .\eadeiny,  1*}1»3  ;  apjiointed  abbot  of 
St.  Valerie,  l()t)4,  and  finaiiy  archbishop  '>f 
Cambrai,  1(}»5.  His  sunshine  in  the  royal 
favor  did  not  last  long.  In  1687  he  became 
aoquaintwl  with  Madame  Guyon  (q.v.),  and 
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adopted  Home  of  Iter  views  on  spirit  util  tliin^r:^. 
60  in  1697  he  {NlbUsbed  a  book  entitled  J-lr- 

SUeation  da  martmet  dt$  HaitU*  $ur  la  tie  iu- 
riettrt  {"  Explaiurtloft  ot  the  Maxims  of  the 
Baiots  oonoerniog  tlM  BpMtiMl  Life"),  in 
-which  he  defended  Madame  Ouyon'8  funda- 
mental t(riiL'ts.  Hill  book  increfl-otxl  the 
Ureach  bi  twion  him  and  Ikwwuct,  whn  oi\ 
Jojed  tlu'  cMtitiil.  lii-L-  of  the  kini:.  !  v, 
•ttongly  oppoMtl  (;iuyoiiism.  Tu d  yi  urs  lattT 
(IdOfi)  the  Advfiiturea  of  TeltmnfliiDi,  wliicli 

FendlOQ  bad  written  for  the  iQ.<>ini(-ti()n  ot  Ids 
mipil  and  the  VBag*S  grandson,  tlu;  duku  of 
BuiguDdy,  was  attir^tiousW  printed,  and 
as  poTtiooa  of  it  wera  ihoaght  to  oe  aattrea  on 

the  court,  the  king  in  his  wrath  snnpn-ssod 
the  buck.  At  the  snme  time  the  pope  con- 
demned 2:5  sriitciM  rs  ill  his  A>////>'/fiV/«.  Ft  ne- 
lon  meekly  sutiniiti(,'(l.  but  Trhinin-fniH  \vns. 
In  tile  kiiitr's  eslimali<ui,  loo  jrr  iil  iiii  insult  to 
be  forgiven,  and  FeinMon  wii.s  butii>hi(l  from 
tlie  court  for  the  rei<t  of  his  life.  Ik  uc^  forlh 
he  lived  iit  Cumbrai  and  made  an  exemplary 
bishop.  Uia  reputation  for  piety,  godly  wis- 
dom, learning,  and  iitenuy  aliiUty  has  alw^a 
been  of  the  bigbest  Manjr  of  ma  numenms 
trorka  bare  been  translnttnl,  e.ff.,  Telemaehv$ 
(many  crltl.  ;  much  um.iI  in  the  orii^luid  a.s  a 
French  reailini;  book),  n.c  ,  London.  ; 
Rlumtioh  nf  a  Jhiuijliter,  Ho.st(»ii,  is^l,  -d  ed., 
185(1  ;  I)i4il»guf»  OH  J'Jl'^utnfc,  Loudon,  lt<48  ; 
/.tUer  on  yirqu^ut  C'omniuuion,  18.'>5,  n.e., 
1870  ;  Cf'U rutin  to  thorn  Linug  in  the  World, 
1857.  n.e..  1H85  ;  JtejUrtions  and  }fedUation», 
Kew  York.  1«64  ;  Spiritual  fatten  to  Men, 
London,  1877. 8d  ed..  1886 ;  Mritval  Letten 
to  Witmm,  18T7.  4*h  ed..  1887;  SpiHtval 
Progrm;  or,  Jiutnuitoiu  in  tlu  Dirin,  [.!>'• 
in  the  Saul.  Philadelphia,  n.e.,  1886  ;  /. 
e/ur  nf  (Imi.  1XS.S.  In  French  the  conipletest 
e«l.  of  his  works  is  tliat  h)'  l,el)el  and  J.eflere, 
Piiri.s.  I  s2t^-ao,  ;U  \-oU.  ( See  in  English  life  liy 
H.  L.  Lear,  Loadou,  IbTO,  3d  ed.,  IMH  ;  for  hi'ii 
■conduct  in  Aunia  and  Saintooge  aee  iMcVtt. 
Undon  en  Saintonoe  et  la  remeation  de  I'fdit 
dejrontet,  imr,-HS  [Archives  hltt.  de  la  titan 
tong«,etc..  XIII..  I'p.  2i>i>-^:M].  ih85.) 

Facmontariana.   Hoc  Aztmites. 


Feag-ahoL   These  wortLs  mran  wind  and 

water  in  the  Cliinesc.  A  jiroper  rcirard  tn 
the  Fencf  shui,  av1u(  li  may  Ix;  taken  n>,  iiuii- 
Caliuu  the  iiiru' re  irate  of  the  natural  cnndilii  iiis 
of  a  place  favorable  to  the  construction  of  i\ 
building  or  the  performance  of  any  other  net, 
is  reganled  by  the  Chineeo  aa  indiapenaable. 
Ifan/  of  tbeae  conditlona  are  oocuh,  and  their 
determbatloii  haa  given  rise  to  •  ayatem  of 
geomaney,  wbidi  ia  among  the  moat  Infloen- 
tial  of  Chinese  superstitions.  It  is  necessary 
to  a  favorable  spot  that  one  terreslrinl  current, 
the  u/ure  driijrou,  he  on  the  left  ;  the  nihrr, 
the  white  tifier,  on  the  riglil.  It  ift  ni  ci  s.>.ury 
not  to  disturb  the  Feng-sliui.  KHi!«a\  H,  tele- 
graphs, and  other  imiovation.s  have  been  op- 
poacd  aa  doing  tbie,  and  so  likely  to  produce 
calamity.  W.  U'.  M.mitin. 

Fermetariaaa  (Latin),  the  opponents  of 
Aiymttea  (Greek),  which  aee. 

Facrara-Floronce,  Oonncil  of,  The  scpa- 
ntlon  of  the  Ureek  and  Koman  churcbts. 


which  waa  aooomponied  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
estrangement,  would  probably  have  never 
come  even  to  aa  Mmnient  end  bad  it  not  been 
for  tlie  advmoe  of  the  Turka  toward  Conatan* 

tlnoplc,  which  made  the  Greek  emperor  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  military  assistance  of  the 
Westom  nations.  For  this  he  pronused  eccle- 
siius.tlcal  nnlon.  Accordingly  the  pope  trans* 
f  rr  i  1  1  hr  (  ouncil  of  Basel  to  Fermra,  to  meet 
till  re  ui>on  J.in.  8,  1438.  After  excommuni- 
eating  the  remnant  of  the  Basel  Council  which 
refu!><Kl  to  obey  the  pope,  it  was  ready  on 
April  9  to  open  the  Dusiucss  of  tin  unkm. 
About  700  Qreeka  bad  airived,  tiie  emperor 
and  tlie jpatrlardi  of  Conatanttnople  among 
them.  iTie  summer  was  consumed  In  vari- 
ous dlseuasions,  and  the  pro{MT  business  of  the 
cnuneil  beijan  only  in  the  tail.  On  Feb.  '2G, 
14;W,  the  (k-Asions  were  transferred  to  Flor- 
ence. "I'lie  principal  to|)ie  of  con.sideriiiiou 
waH  the  Jilioque  clause  of  the  creeil  of  Con- 
stantinople. After  the  Latin  Church  had  de- 
clared that  by  the  addition  it  was  not  intended 
to  posit  two' priuciplee  or  sources  of  divinity 
iu  tlio  Qodhead,  the  Qceek  patriarch  put  the 
Greek  poaltion  in  the  following  lanicuagc : 
"  The  Holy  Spirit  procteds  from  the  Father 
through  the  Son  eternally  and  sultstantiully, 
as  from  one  principle  and  cause,  and  the 
preposition  pr  denotes  the  i'an.si!  of  the  pro- 
ees.sion  of  th.'  Holy  Spirit."  Cpon  this  basis, 
after  .<*everul  minor  things  had  lieen  setl  li-d,  the 
two  churches  were  de<-lared  to  be  utateil,  July 
6,  1439,  and  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  tlM 
poix>.  The  real  cause  of  difference  between 
the  chuichea,  the  cbdms  of  the  pope  to  pri* 
macy,  were  ao  expreaaed  tliat  In  the  Greek 
c!opies  of  the  agreement  the  papal  powers 
.seemed  to  be  limited  by  the  councils,  in  the 
Latin  to  Ik;  confirmed  by  them.  Though  cele- 
brated in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  Dee.  12, 
1452,  thiMinion  was  polemnly  rr  vijkrd  in  1472, 
and  never  existed  except  in  name.  (See 
Hefde'a  OmettlengetaidUe,  rol.  vii.) 

F.  U.  F. 

Ferrara,  Sasaila  (Rente),  I>uo1im8  of,  b. 

to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  at  the  cast),,  St. 
Ulois,  Oct.  2.),  lolO  ;  uuirrieil  to  the  iliike  of 
Ferrara,  N.  Italy,  1527  ;  reci  ived  at  her  emirt 
sucli  Protestant  fugitives  as  Ochino,  Peter 
.Martyr,  Calvin  (?).  who>e  opinions  she  .shared  ; 
d.  at  Montargis,  38  m.  e.  of  Orleans,  June  13, 
ITho.  (See  Sophie  Wintlirop  Weitael,  JBm^f 
of  France,  New  York,  188;J.) 

Fenier,  Jerimi*,  Honuin  Catholic  ;  b.  of 
Protestant  jiarenls  at  .Milliau<l.  4  m.  s.w.  of 
Nimes,  Frana^,  about  loTO  ;  d,  in  Paris,  Sept. 
26,  1626.  He  rosci  to  the  hiLrhi-st  positions  of 
trust  and  honor  among  the  Protestants  (pastor 
at  Nimes  1601-13),  and  was  looked  ujion  as  one 
of  their  foremost  men,  when  he  suddenly 
came  out  as  a  Roman  Catholic  (1613).  and  at- 
t  aclud  the  church  he  had  vigorously  defended. 
This  made  a  great  aenaation. 

Ferry  Law,  The,  introduced  by  Jules  Ferry 
and  pawed  Iby  the  legislative  assembly  of 
France  In  19«9.  corresponds  in  its  general 
bearing  rtrj  cloaeir  witb  the  Falk  bwa  of 
Germany,  and  ia  a  flrrt  step  toward  the  seen* 
lari/alion  of  the  public  schools.  One  of  its 
artick-s  forbade  a  member  of  any  xdigioua 
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•aaodaiJoii  not  reoognized  by  the  state  to  be 
a  (eacber  in  a  public  icIuKd,  sad  •■  the  Jwuits 

ere  not  recognized  In  IYbdob,  ST  Xenitt  col- 
leges were  doeed  and  848  Jetalt  teechent  dU 

charged.  C.  P. 

Feeoh  (fesh),  Joeeph,  b.  at  AJaocio,  in  the 
ielami  of  Corsica,  Jan.  8,  1768 ;  d.  in  Home, 
May  13.  1889  ;  was  a  youngvr  Hto|>-brother  of 

LiUitia.  the  mothtr  of  Nu()ole()ii  I.,  and  wiis 
ori^^inally  educalwi  fur  Uie  churih.  liiit  en- 
tered the  military  Ht-rvice  on  tlie  outlin  iik  of 
the  revolution,  and  did  not  rtlura  to  the 
church  until  afttT  tlie  e.HdihlLshmi'nt  of  the 
Concordat,  lie  was  made  arcbbiahop  of 
Ijona  in  1802,  and  a  cardinal  In  1808.  His 
corraRDOodenoo  by  Napoleon  was  pablialiod 
by  Dii  Cane.  Parte.  1855. 8  vols.  (SeebieUfe 
by  Lyoiirn't,  Lynns,  IHtl,  2  vols.) 

Festivals,  The  Religious,  among  the  He- 
brews, excepting  the  weekly  Sabbau,  the  7lh 
day  of  the  week,  tbe  eabbatical  year,  ererr 
Ttn  year,  and  tbe  labilee,  every  fth  eabbati- 
cal year,  fall  into  2  groups,  acoordins  to  the 
seasons,  which  circunutanoe  probably  indi> 
cates  somt'tlilng  about  tlu  ir  ori-rin,  though 
each  of  them  lm<l  a  s|H'ci(ic  natinnal  and  re- 
ligious signilifunce  indeiK'tidciit  of  any  ri'jjard 
to  nature.  Pas-sos'crand  Fetiti  (  r>st  were  {  (  k- 
bratcd  in  spring,  the  Feast  of  TalK-rnaeK-s. 
the  Day  oi  Atonement,  and  the  Fen.<it  of 
Trumpets,  or  New  Year.  iaIUI.  To  these  fes- 
tivals, instituted  by  Moaes,  were  added,  after 
the  exile,  the  Feast  of  Esther,  or  Purim,  and 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  .Temple  on 
its  restoration  by  Judas  the  Maccabee.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  the  religious  festivals 
of  the  old  Testumcnt  should  he  transfern-d  to 
till-  C'lirisliaii  rimrcii,  thouiili  witli  what  free- 
dom this  wa-s  done  may  bo  sct  n  fr.>m  tlu;  fart 
that  tile  SaWvitli  was  move<l  fronj  the  hust  to 
the  flrst  day  of  the  week,  and  int mediately  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  different  oluiructer.  while 
the  sabbatical  year  and  the  jubilee  were  en- 
tirely passed  by.  In  the  Christian  Church  the 
festhrals  are  arranged  in  two  cyclee,  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  which  arc  connected  with 

each  other,  so  tliat  tlio  year  really  rnnsista  of 
a  festal  part,  opened  by  (  hrisimas  and  closed 
bv  Pentecdst.  or.  in  the  Roman  Catliohc 
Church,  bv  Corpii-i  Cliristi,  and  a  part  with- 
out any  feasts,  But  in  this  re!»pect  great 
changes  have  taken  j)lace  in  the  church  since 
the  Keformation,  diUerLut  wl^B  the  variouH 
deaooainationfl.  These  chanra  will  be  found 
Indicated  In  the  description  m  each  particular 
feast  under  ita  proper  heml.  C.  P. 

Fea'>tus,  Porclus,  Ruccet^ded  Felix  (a.d.  80) 
in  the  government  of  Judea  (Acts  xxiv.  27). 
He  gftve  Paul  a  heariiig,  and  wotdd  have  re- 
leased  him  had  not  the  apostle  appealed  to 
the  emperor  <  Acts  xxvi.  82).  Josepnos  speaks 
well  of  his  ndmiuistratlon,  which  was  brief,  as 
be  died  in  G2.  T.  W.  C. 

Fetichism,  a  term  denoting  the  lowest  form 
of  religion,  the  worriiip  of  fetiches.  Afetlcb 
is  a  vehicle  through  which  a  supernaturnl 
power  makes  itself  felt  in  the  world.  Anv 

obiect  whatever,  animate  or  inanimate,  nrt!- 
ticiai  or  natural,  a  pebble,  u  Khell.  a  plant,  a  i 
atceam^  or  a  tree,  miqr  be  wonhlpped  as  a  I 


fetidl,  or.  if  success  does  not  come,  may  be 
disowned  or  destroyed.  KaiA  wpUod  tha 
term  to  any  religious  ^system  of  which  mere 
external  observances  conMiluted  the  funda- 
mental part.  (8eo  Frit2  Bchult?.,  h\tichi*m, 
trans,  by  J.  Fttuerald,  Bosloa,  \^.) 

T.  VV.  C. 

FsosTbadl  (fbl-er-bAk),  XMdwIr  Andreas, 

b.  at  Likudshut,  89  m.  n.e.  of  Munich,  .Tulv 
28,  1804  ;  d.  at  Nuremberg,  Sept.  1;],  ixT'i. 
He  wrote  The  Euence  of  ChrigtMnit;/  (oriix., 
Leipzig,  1841,  4th  ed..  1888,  Enii.  trans, 
hv  -Marian  Evans  [(Jcnr<re  Kiioi],  Liuuinn, 
1»54,  ad  od..  1881).  "  la  this  fruuous  treatise 
[he]  shows  that  every  article  of  Christian  be- 
lief corresponds  to  some  instinct  or  necessiUr 
of  man's  nature,  from  which  he  infers  that  It 
is  the  creation  and  embodiment  off  some  wish, 
hoix'.  or  a[)j)rehenrion."— iRMftf.  Brit.  (s.v.). 
(See  life  by  C.  X.  Starcke,  Stuttgart,  1H85.) 

FeniUanta.  originally  (167T)  a  branch  of  the 
Clsterdaait  since  1589  an  independent  Roman 
Catholic  monastic  order,  derives  its  name 
from  the  abbey  of  Feutllans,  18  m.  from 

Toulou.s<',  France,  when?  its  founder,  Jean  de 
la  Harrii-re  ( 1.")44-1(5<K)),  was  abbot  sine*'  1574. 
It  cuiur  into  favor  o\\  in^  to  tiie  sirictni  .ss  of 
its  discipline,  and  Mill  exists  in  France  and 
I  toly.  There  am  also  nuns  of  this  cider. 

Fiaore,  a  saint  of  Qaul,  wa-h  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, tictlled  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  ocn- 
tury  at  Mel<Lie,  in  the  kingdom  of  Xeustria, 
the  pres4  lit  .NL  aux,  27  m.  n.e.  »)f  Paris  ;  built 
an  oratory  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  ;  <iiil  much 
good  work  us  a  mis.sionary.  and  iHcame  very 
lumous  for  thu  minielcs  lie  performed  botlt 
while  alive  and  after  his  death.  When,  in 
1640,  the  first  livery-stable  was  opened  in 
I'aris.  it  happened  so  tluit  the  tnu^  of  St. 
Fi  acre  stood  o  fer  tbe  gates  of  the  house.  The 

cslab]is]iin<  nt  was  c.ifled  Jf''r'  <!>•  Sf.  Fiiirr,\ 
and  after  awhile  tlie  carriages  hire«i  out  were 
ealied  ^laofVi.  (See  AbL  tianet,  BtmA.,  II., 
OUH.) 

Flohte  (fik  -tch),  Johana  OottUeb,  a  dta- 

tiiigiiisht.il  German  philosopher  ;  b.  at  Kam- 
inennau  nt  ar  Bautzen,  81  m.  c.n.e.  of  Dref-den, 
-May  lit.  17(W  ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Jan.  27.  1H14. 
After  nniny  .struggles  to  gain  a  livelihood,  in 
17U4  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy at  Jena,  where  he  published  his  chief 
work,  Ttie  Foundation  of  the  }\  fiol4!  Seienee  of 
Kiufvlcd(fB,  la  which  he  expounded  bis  system 
of  traqscendeutal  Idealism,  and  in  1799  an  ea- 
say  On  the  Orounda  of  Our  Faith  in  a  JHvin* 
Obrnrnment  of  the  WorUl,  which,  Ix'ing  re- 
garded as  atheistic.  caus<fl  Ids  removal  from 
otHce.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  llerlin, 
where,  in  1810-12.  he  was  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  is  Siiid  to  have  led  a  .stainless  life, 
aud  to  have  eombine<l  the  j)enelration  of  a 
philosoplier  with  the  fire  of  a  prophet  an<l  the 
thunder  of  an  orator.  He  founded  no  sc  iinol, 
but  greatly  influenced  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  German  philosophy,  and  IndtrMtiy 
the  course  of  thought  in  Britain  and  Amerira. 
nis"  doctrine  of  the  divine  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse iinderlies  Carlyle's  most  imyins^ivo 
teachings  regarding  liunian  life  and  duty." 
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•were  translated  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  PLiljulel- 
nhia.  IH&S  ami  1870,  bolh.  London,  188»,  and 
liis  Populiir  Works  by  W.  Smith,  London, 
1848-49,  2  vols.  (See  R.  AdanuMm,  FkhU, 
London.  1881,  n.e.,  188».)  T.  W.  C. 

Field,  Henry  Martin,  D.D.  (WilliuniH  (.'ol- 
lege,  1><62),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Stockbridge, 
ilass.,  April  3,  1822  ;  graduated  ut  Williams 
'  CoUeKe,  1888,  and  at  East  Windsor  Hill  (now 
Hartfon!)  Theological  BeminaTy,  1841 ;  was 
pastor  in  St.  Louis,  1843-47 ;  at  West  Spring, 
field.  Mass.,  1*50-54  ;  since  1854  has  been 
editor  and  proprietor  of  77</  Xir  York 
EciiiiytUxl.  lie  is  the  aiitlinr  i>f  lliu  cxlea- 
sively  sold  books  of  travel,  Snunncr  Pictures 
/rem  CopfiJingcn  to  Yeuke,  IHo'J  ;  From  the 
Lakes  of  Killurney  to  the  Golden  Horn,  1876  ; 
From  kgypt  to  Japan,  1877  ;  On  the  Desert 
(Sirnii),  188a  ;  Among  the  Holy  //iVZj  (Palestine). 
1884  ;  The  Qrtek  Mandt  and  Turkey  after  the 
War,  1885 :  Old  Spain  and  Nm  Bpain.  1888  ; 
Gibraltar,  1888. 

Field,  Richard,  D.I).  (Oxford,  1596), 
Clmrcii  of  Enu'hiiid  ;  b.  ut  llaiii<jl  Hempstead, 
IIcrtfordHhire^  Oct.  15,  l.-VBl  ;  d.  at  Windsor, 
Nov.  \Ti.  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  ; 
bold  various  positions,  lK,'<:oming  dean  of 
Gloucester,  1010.  His  fame  rests  on  his  (Jf 
the  Church  Fite  Booktt,  London,  180d-10.  2 
vols.,  reissued  1847-R8,  4  toIb..  one  of  tiie 
great  books  in  English  jwlemical  divinity. 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  a  set  of  republican 
■ad  monarchical  enthusiarts,  who,  in  1857  and 
in  1801,  believing  the  theMT  ol  tlM  penonal 
relen  of  Christ  on  earth,  made  efforts  toaet  un 

in  Knirliin  l  the  kinirdom  of  .Icsiis,  tlic  Fifth 
Universji!  Moiiarcliy  of  Daniel.  They  were 
quiekly  dis]>erse(l.  'The  early  Quakos  mce 

often  confounded  with  them. 

Fiji,  or  more  correctly  Viti,  Islands,  a  group 
of  250  islands.  80  iuhabited.  full  of  romantic 
•oeDery,  Iving  in  the  South  PiMiflc,  between 

177"  E.  ami  178*  W.  long,  and  between  15* 
40'  and  20°  S.  lat.,  were  first  seen  bv  Tasnmu, 
1648.  but  first  cxplon  il  bv  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.  8.  E.xploring  KxikmIiUoii.  1S40,  In  IK]', 
the  Ilcvs.  Willjmu  ( 'rnss  ruid  David  Ciirgill, 
Wesleyan  ndssionaries,  wlio  had  l)oen  labor- 
ing in  the  Friendly  Isles,  introduced  Chrisli- 
anltv  into  thera,  and  now  they  arc  nearly  all 
Christiau.  In  1874  they  came  of  their  own 
aaotioa  into  British  poneaaion.  The  present 
BODtthidoiD  is  «boiit  190,000,  including  some 
9000  wUlM.  The  old  heathenism  was  char- 
acterfzed  a.<i  tunal  by  supCTstition,  crueltv, 
lierntiniisness,  ani!  rif klessness  about  life;. 
But  tlifst'  are  mostly  tilings  of  the  juiKt.  (.'>ee 
tlie  aut  lioritative  work,  lx)lh  for  the  missionary 
and  general  historj-,  Williams  and  Caleeri, 
pyi  and  the  Mjinii's,  London  and  New  York, 
1858,  8d  ed..  1870 ;  also  Miss  C.  F.  G.  Gum- 
ming, At  Home  in  Fiji,  London  and  New 
York.  1881. 4th  ed.,  1887 ;  8.  E.  Scholes,  ^> 
9nd  Friendly  Idet,  London,  1882.) 

Filioque  Oontroversy.  The  creed  of  Con- 
stantinople (381)  defined  the  Spirit  a-s  proceed- 
ing from  the  Father.  Augustine,  in  his  trea- 
tise Upon  the  Trinity,  taught  that  the  Spirit 
proceeds  both  from  tlw  Father  and  the  Son, 
qnotiiig  John  zz.  89.  This  view  ipNMl  hi 
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the  W^cstern  Cliurrh.  but  did  not  find  exprcs- 
Hion  in  any  public  crecti  till  the  Council  <"f 
Toledo  in  447.  Here  the  phrase  "Jtlioqve" 
("  and  from  the  Son")  was  added  to  the  text 
of  the  Constantinople  creed,  thus  irregubirly 
embodying  In  the  nniveraal  creed  what  had 
become  well  established  in  the  West,  though 
not  in  the  East,  by  the  authority  of  Augus- 
tine. (The  "8towe  Missale"  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  e.f)..  docs  not  \m\*'\\u'  filioqut).  The 
addition  was  not  weleonied  in  the  Eju't.  .John 
of  Damascus  (al)out  T.KM  rejwli'd  the  proces- 
sion from  tlie  Sou,  tJiough  he  tauclit  the  pro- 
cession from  the  Father  urough  the  Soti,  tnus 
appcottdUne  the  Western  view.  The  matter 
came  to  ft  wcusRion  at  the  Synod  of  Gentilia- 
cum  (797),  but  with  what  result  we  do  not 
know.  The  Caroline  Books  incorporated  the 
I  Jilii/qiif  and  derlaTe<l  this  lolx'  the  "universal 
faith  ;"  but,  though  (  hiirleiuague  -went  so  far 
as  to  have  the  addition  sung  in  the  publie  ser- 
vices of  his  court  chaix  1,  Leo  III.  <lisnpprovcd 
the  introduction  of  the  nhrase.  and  had  (it  is 
said)  two  tablets  cngraveu,  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
containing  the  creed  without  the  flioquc.  and 
hung  them  up  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  In 
his  quarrel  wltli  NIcbohis.  the  patriardi  Pho- 
tius  of  Constantinople  charged  Rome  with 
fftl-sifying  the  cree<l  by  adding  the  filioqve,  and 
declared  that  this  made  two  principles,  or 
source-s  of  deity,  in  the  Gfxiliead.  wht  n  jis  it 
was  of  the  rssctu  r  of  (  iiTistiiiuiiy  l<i  tLUcli 
that  there  i.s  l)ut  one.  Tin:  ronti  st  ujh-iu  lliis 
point  helped  to  pro<  ure  the  sepaiation  of  the 
churches  in  1053.  At  the  Couucil  of  Ferrara 
(q.v.)  Xhe'Jilioqne  was  a  principal  subject  of 
diacuBsion.  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  taught  in  his 
conliBSsIon  the  procession  from  the  FUher 
through  tlie  Son,  and  MogUas,  in  the  "  ortho- 
dox" confession,  which  is  a  reply  to  Cyril, 
traches  thr  ])r(irrssi(ni  frtini  tin-  risthcr  alone, 
and  inaintiuas  Uiis  from  tiie  doctrine  that  the 
Father  is  the  sole  "  fountain"  of  divinity,  as 
well  as  from  the  admissions  of  the  Latin 
Church,  particularly  Leo.  He  teachis  the 
mission  through  the  Son.  The  acceptance  of 
the  flioque  is  now  made  a  condition  of  admia* 
sion  into  the  Latin  Church,  as  when  the  Maro- 
nites  wen  recdved  in  17M.        F.  H.  F. 

Finney,  Charles  Orandison,  b.  at  Warren, 

Conn.,  Aug.  29,  1792  ;  d.  at  Obcrlin.  O.,  Aug. 
16.  1875  ;  removed  during  infancy  to  Oueida 
County.  N,  Y.  ;  studied  at  Warren  Academy. 
Conn.  ;  re.id  and  l)egan  to  practise  law  in 
Adams,  Jeff*  rson  County,  N.  Y..  1820  ;  con- 
vertHl  in  1H21  ;  studied  theology  one  year 
w  ith  Rev.  George  W.  Gale  :  liceiMed  to  paach 
bv  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence.  Dec.  80. 
1833 ;  ordained  by  the  same,  July  1,  18S4 ; 
iK  canie  a  CongregationnlLst,  June  18,  1886 ; 
for  12  years  sul)»«^queiit  to  his  convention 
labored  In  a  remarkable  s<'ries  of  revivals,  be- 
ginning in  JffTerson  ("onuty.  N.  Y.,  extend- 
ing through  the  central  ]):irl.  f  the  State  to 
Troy,  and  then  to  I'hiladt  Ijihia  and  New 
York  City  ;  electe<l  pr<ifeNsor  of  tlieologv  in 
OlKrlin,  b.,  1835  ;  but  continued  revival  la- 
bors for  a  portion  of  each  year,  preaching  hi 
New  York  City,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Boaton, 
Mass.  (4  seasons),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (2  aeasoiisX 
and  in  other  piaoes»  end  In  Englud  dntinf 
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184d-50  and  l»>8-59  ;  elected  president  of 
Oberlio  College  iu  ;  publislied  Ltrtitreit 
OA  RetieaU  of  BcUgion,  New  York,  1635,  I81I1 
•cL,  1840,  80,000  copies  issued  by  one  of  two 
llnil  bouaea  la  EngiAad  ;  Lecture*  to  Profeu- 
ing  (^rittiana,  18»5  ;  Sermone  on  Important 
Suhjeete,  188C  ;  SIchtom  of  a  Couriw  of  Tluo- 
U><fVfU  LecturiJt,  11^40  ;  tft/MUntmtir  Tliwlogy, 
2  vols.,  181(5,  revLsed,  London,  la")!.  n.c., 
Obcrlin.  IHTH  ;  Chitrnct-  r  of  Fnr  Mdn/nry, 
1869;  A'itohi.^iraphy,  1870:"  On^jxl  Thfim*, 
1870.  (Seo  life  by  the  imdenijcned,  Boatoa 
and  New  Tork»  1800). 

(}.  FKEDnnicK  Wrioht. 

Fire  Is  a  common  synihi>l  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, a^^  iu  the  burniu!^  bu.sli,  the  piilurof  fire, 
and  tbe  llame  on  Sin&i  iii.  2,  xiii.  21, 
six.  18).  It  denoted  the  acceptance  of  a  sac- 
tMee,  M  la  the  case  of  Miuioah  (Judges  xiii. 
11^  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvHL  88).  and  at  the 
dedication  of  Uie  tabernacle  and  the  temple. 
TTie  fire  on  the  great  altar  was  to  be  carefully 
preserverl  (Lev.  vi  13,  13),  and  N'adrih  and 
Abihu  were  slain  fur  using  "  stranni'  lire" 
(lyev.  X.  1)  iu  buruiiiLi;  iuceu-H".  Fire  i-<  used 
to  symbolize  Ood  s  siu-conHiiniiug  li()litie.>i.«. 
his  refining  of  his  people,  and  the  putiishment 
of  unbelievers  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12,  lx.\ix.  5,  Deut. 
iv.  24.  Heh.  xil.  29).  The  Jcw.<»  were  forbtd- 
dea  to  kladle  a  Are  on  the  Sabbath  (£x.  xxxf . 
8),  wbidi  dottbtlew  applied  only  to  enoking. 
Apartments  were  warmed  not  onlr  with 
hearths  and  ovens,  but  with  "  a  flie  or  coals" 
in  a  biBBlar  (Jar.  xzxtL  88,  John  xriii.  18). 

T.  W.  C. 

nr»<Wonhlpi.  BeePABSBUSM. 

nmUian,  bishop  of  Cirs4irea,  in  Cappa- 
docfa.  since  2:J2,  was  a  friend  of  Oritren.  tiKik 
pari  iu  Die  theological  di-sputcs  of  lii.s  lime, 
ami  diiMi  on  a  voyage  to  Antioch  at  Tarsus, 
272.  A  letter  from  lilm  to  Cyprian  is  fouuil 
in  a  Latin  Tcisioa  among  Cyprian's  letters. 
As  ft  oppoees  tba  aHttiaptlons  of  the  Roman 
see  and  censures  its  contemporary  iocumbeot, 
Roman  Catholic  writers  have  tried,  bat  in 
vain,  to  make  itsanthociiiip  SQ^dotH. 

C.  P. 

sm.  The  first  male  offspring,  of  man 
'  animab,  was  due  to  Qud  as  a  recog- 
idtlim  of  his  supreme  dominion  (£x.  iv.  22, 
xiiLS).  bntinliettofthiaUM  tiibe  of  Levi 
was  setapart  to  minister  to  him  (NqA.  til  18. 
13).  The  first-born  received  a  doubto  fmrtion 
of  the  ei^lAte  (Deut.  xx!.  17),  and  this  wa.<< 
■what  Elisha  a.sked  of  Elijah  (2  Kint^s  ii.  !»>, 
viz.,  Hueli  a  portion  of  the  spirit  a.s  wniil(i 
silow  tli:it  he  was  Elijair.i  .suieessor.  Tlie 
privileges  of  the  flrst-born  were  great,  but 
might  be  forfeitctl,  as  we  see  in  the  ca.se  of 
£»u  and  Beuben.  The  title,  wplied  to 
ChrislinOol.LlS  and Heb. 1. 8. denotes  his 
divine  pro^emineace  alwve  ereiy  creatan. 
The  '*  flmt«bom  of  the  poor'  (Isa.  lAr.  80)  de- 
notes the  very  poorest,  and  the  "  first-born  of 
death"  (Job  xviii.  IH)  the  most  deailly  of  di.s- 
cast!s,  anil  Ihc  "  tirst-born  enrolled  in  heaven" 
(Heb.  xii.  23)  all  gioritied  saiutH,  .since  the 
rights  of  primoganitave  betoof  to  the  whole 
body  T.  W.  C. 

FbatAmlts  were  on  offering  to  Qod  of  twrt 


of  the  harvest  to  express  the  people's  depend- 
ence and  gratitude  (&x.  xxiii.  10,  Num.  xviii. 
12).  It  was  afterward  extended  to  take  in  th« 
first  baked  bread  of  the  new  crop  (Num.  xv. 
19).  and  the  first  fleece  of  the  flock  (Deut. 
xvill.  4).  The  manner  of  making  the  oblation 
is  deswrihed  in  I>ev.  xxiii.  l'>-  1 1.  ami  until  fhi.s 
was  done  the  liarve.'-t  reuiaiui-d  untouched. 
In  tinvs  of  .ipnsfaxy  this  duty  was  ue;:lccted, 
but  Hezekiah  called  attention  to  it  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  ■'i-12),  and  Nehemiali  after  the  captivity 
resumed  the  custom  (Neh.  x.  35-37).  The 
"  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit"  (Rom.  viii.  28)  are 
the  focetaste  of  the  joy  of  lieaven,  and  our 
Lord's  TssnrrBcMon  as  "the  llist-fhiits  of 
them  that  slept"  (1  Cor.  xv.  SO)  is  an  earnest 
of  the  rising  again  of  all  his  people  in  tbe 
great  d«gr,  T.  W.  C. 

Fish  an  mentfamed  in  Genesis  (L  86)  and 
in  tlia  8th  Fsalm  as  one  of  tin  chief  eiasaes 
of  living  creatures.  Moses  said  that  all  tliat 
have  flns  and  scales  mav  be  eaten,  others  not 
(Lev.  xi.  9-12).  The  X'ilo  was  celebrated  for 
j  its  (Ish.  ami  lu-ucf?  the  signiticanee  of  the  plague 
I  that  siiiolc  the  river  (Ex.  vii.  aufi  of 

Isaiah's  pnnliction  (xix.  8)  that  it.s  lishermen 
should  mourn.  In  tho  wilderness  Israel  mur- 
mured (Num.  xi.  5)  for  tho  fiMh  of  their  old 
lume.  It  was  a  common  article  of  food 
among  the  Jews  (Matt.  viL  10),  but  not  a  sin« 
gle  variety  is  named  in  tlie  Bible.  They  were 
caught  wltli  nets  and  hooks  (Isa.  xix.  8),  and 
spears  (Job  xH.  7).  Flsh-worshlp  was  forbid- 
den to  the  .lews,  but  was  practised  hv  many 
heathen.  (See  I),\<j<)N.)  The  "  gn  at  tish'^' 
that  Hwallowed  Jonah  (i.  17)  was  cloubtlesa  of 
the  shark  gcmis.  The  "fish  gate"  of  Jeru- 
.salcm  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14)  shows  that  the  city 
was  well  supplictl  with  this  food.  At  least  4 
of  our  Lord's  disciples  were  fishermen, 
he  made  them  (Matt.  iv.  19)  fishers  of 
The  early  Christians  nsed  to  carve  on  mona- 
ments  the  form  of  a  flsh  or  its  name  (ichthys), 
liecauHo  it  is  formed  of  the  Initial  letters  of 
the  confession,  "  .lesus  Christ,  (lie  Son  of 
Qod,  the  Saviour."  Fi.sh  from  the  Jordan 
perishcil  in  tin-  Dear!  Sea,  but  Kz<'kii  1  (xlvii. 
1-10)  predicted  in  vision  a  great  and  blessed 
change.  T.  W,  0. 

Fisher,  John,  h.  at  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 
1459  (?) :  executed  for  alleged  high  trca.'on.  at 
Tower  Hill,  June  22,  1585.  He  was  educated 
at  ('ambridf,'e  ;  did  much  for  that  university  ; 
l»ecamr  its  lir^-l  l.mly  .Margaret  professsor of  di- 
vinity. 1 'iUH,  an<l  in  ViM  its  chancellor.  In  the 
wune  year  he  Ixicame  bishop  of  Rwhi  sti  r.  By 
ills  holy  life,  his  reception  of  the  new  learning, 
and  hiti  courage  in  unflinefalngfy  opposing  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  vml  mammmBw.  and  also  the 
divoree  of  Queen  Ostharine,  iieoeeerves  honor. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  pope.  Paul  III.,  a 
presbyter  cardinal.  May  20.  1585,  but  unhap- 
pily this  sealed  his  fate  with  the  kinir.  Henry 
v'lll..  who  haled  liiui  already  for  the  utand 
111'  tijiik  in  opp  wiui:  his  wishes.  Fisher  wrote 
affainst  Luther,  and  encouraicixl  the  impos- 
tures of  the  Maid  of  Kent  (see  Barton,  Kmzk- 
BETH).  His  life  has  Invn  written  by  John 
Lewin,  London.  IM'),  2  vols.,  and  T.  £.  Brid- 
get t,  London  and  Neu  York,  IHHM. 

Fisher,  Oeorga  Park,  D.D.  (Brown  Uni- 
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Tcraity,  1866;  Edinburgh  rnivcrsity.  1886), 
Jslt-D.  (Princeton,  1879),  CongrcgjUionalLst  ; 
b.atWrtiDtharo,  Mass.,  Aug.  10. 1827  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University.  1847,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  1B51 ;  became 

Frofeaaor  of  divinity  (college  preacher)  in  Yale 
'ollcgc,  1854  :  prof< --s  t  nf  fcclfsiiustical  liis- 
lory.  iHfll.  Hl'  is  tlu'  ;iulliiir<if  Kmmiii^h  on  the 
Siiperniltii rul  (tri'jin  <•/  (' /i ri/^tianiti/,  Ncw 
York,  4Ui  cil.,  1887  ;  Life  of  Pu  njainin 

Sittimitn,  1868,  2  vols.,  n.e..  Philudih.bia, 
1877,  1  vol.  ;  Tin'  lU  f'trmiUion,  New  Yorli, 
1873,  u.f.,  188:$;  'Flu-  Btginitiiigt  of  Chritti- 
mity,  1877,  n.e..  1886 :  Faith  and  Bational- 
inn,  1879  ;  DtMumont  in  Hiatorg  and  Tlieol- 
tag,  1380:  Th4  <»ri$Uo»  MeUgion,  1882; 
Owtndt  of  ThdMt  and  Ckrutian  Bdief, 
1888;  O'idintx  'if  I'litr-rmil  ITintury,  1885; 
Bbieryoflhe  L'hnatian.  ChurcJi,  1887. 


to  the  particular  rine  which  tlio  pope  wean  as 
Usbopof  Rome,  ann  differs  from  the  common 
vplaoi^jal  ring  in  thr  ili  sii^n  i-ncnivcd  on  it, 
Bt.  Peter  flailing.  From  tiiu  lath  century  all 
papal  brielb  have  thto  deiign  in  th^  seal. 

C.  P. 

nak,  BUm  Ffdalia,  niece  of  thoeucceedo 
iiig;  b.  at  Sliclhurnc,  Ma.ss.,  86  m.  u.  by  w. 
Ol  Springfield.  May  1.  1816  ;  d.  there.  Auir. 
9,  1864.  She  graduated  at  Mount  llolvuke 
Bemiuary.  1889,  and  taught  llierc  until  i843, 
when  she  resigncil,  and  wa.s  until  IS.'iS  inia- 
slonurv  in  Penia.  Jboe  her  life  by  D.  T. 
Fisk  [under  title  AMI  WMttmg  Sg  Lm], 

Boston.  1868.) 

Fiik.  PU&y,  Congregational  missionary  ; 
b.  al  Slu'lburne.  Miuss..  June  24,  1792;  d.  at 
Beirut,  Syria.  Oet.  2:3,  1825.  He  was  gnulu- 
ated  at  Aliddlebury  College,  N.  H.,  1814,  and 
al  AadoTcr  TbeoU^cal  Sendnaijr,  1818 ;  made 
*  mMooary  tour  hi  the  Sotttbem  Btttles,  col- 
lecting money  for  the  American  Board,  181H- 
19  :  sailed  for  the  East.  1819.  and  kborexl  at 
bmyrna  and  on  the  i^lund  «if  Scio.  imiil  iu 
1822  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  the  ne.vt  2  years 
WU.S  in  I'akiitinc.  In  May,  1825,  he  joined 
the  Beirut  mission.  (See  ills  life  by  A.  Bood, 
Boeton.  18B8.) 

Fi.ik,  Wilbur,  D.D.  (Augusta  College.  Ky., 
182!l  ;  liiowu  l  uiversitv.  1835).  Methinlist ; 
b.  at  Bralli.  liuroiigli,  Yt..  Aug.  31,  1792  ;  d. 
al  Mitidletown.  Conn..  Feb.  22.  1839.  He 
graduuled  at  Brown  University,  1815  ;  studied 
Mw  fur  a  lime  :  bccamo  an  itinerant  preacher, 
1818 ;  mnoved  to  Charlestown.  Maae.,  1819, 
and waa Ofdahied deaoon*  1888.  Eewaanre* 
iidbK  dder  of  the  Yemoiit  dfitrict,  IflSB^BT ; 
chaplain  of  the  Vermont  legislature,  1826 ; 
principal  of  the  Wilbraham  Academy.  Mass., 
1826-80,  and  first  president  of  the  Wt-hkyaii 
University.  1830-39.  Both  thi-se  institutions 
he  bore  an  active  piirt  in  founding,  as  also  the 
Oregon  Indian  mii^sion,  1832.  While  in  Eu- 
rope, in  18^5-36,  he  was  elected  bishop,  but 
declined.  He  was  eminent  as  a  prt^ncher  and 
educator.  Among  his  works  are  Ttif  Calriit- 
ittie  Oantraeerm,  1887 ;  Jfot«$  «f  3Vawfa  i» 
Earofie,  1888  ;  Sermmu  mtd  LeHwrm  m  Uni- 
venniisin.  and  /ft/rfy  to  Pierpont  on  the  Atone- 
nutU.  (See  his  life  by  Professor  Joseph  IIul- 


dich.  New  York,  1813,  and  Profleaeor  Qem 
Pwnllee.  1890.)  F.M.B. 


ng' 

fire  mile*  of  their  former  charges,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  means  of  earning  a  Hveliboud  by 
preacUng  or  teaditoff.  The  penalty  of  di»> 
oiwdienoe  waa  6  months*  ftnprisonment. 


Five  Points,  the  5  doctrines  controverted 
between  Calvinista  and  Axmiiiiaiis.  See  Cai<> 
vimsic.  T.  W.  C. 

Flaciani.   Sec  Fi^ACirs. 

Flacins  (properly  Fraucowidi  or  Vlacidi), 
Matthias,  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Albuna,  42  m.  s.e. 
of  Tricrt,  l>trift  (hence  his  surnuuie  JUyrifm), 
Martli  S,  l.VJU;  d.  at  Fninkfurt  on-thc-MaiJi, 
Uarch  11,  1575.  He  studiiid  at  Yeoios,  Basel, 
TttbUigcu,  and  Whtenbeiig,  and  in  the  hitter 
university  became  profes.st)r  of  Greek,  1544. 
In  1549  ho  reniovea  to  ilagdeburg,  where  ho 
wits  tlji'  Ix  niiiucr  and  princiiwl  writer  upon 
the  MiKj'Uliitrij  (\-it(ni  uti  {(j. v.),  anil  where  he 
l«'i:u!i  his  poli'iiiic  ugiiinst  Mchiiu'htlion  for 
approving  of  liie  Interim  and  llui  Synergistic 
school.  In  1557  ho  became  i)rofcw4"or  of  the- 
ology at  Jena.  From  ir)Cl  till  his  death  he 
lt  d  a  troubled  life,  bi  iug  cvjx  lletl  from  i>cveral 
rit  ies.  His  dedaratiou  that  hereditary  tin  ho- 
longs  to  the  Teiy  aohrtaoceof  fallen  human 
nature  made  him  many  enemies.  He  was  a 
strict  Lutheran  of  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
type,  and  a  fierce  di.'-putant  ;  yi  l  he  had  un- 

?[uefitionable  ability  and  grciit  li  urning.  His 
oIlower.H  were  railed  Fliu  ians.    (Si  e  hi.s  lite 
by  W.  Preger,  Erhuigen.  1859-61,  2  vols.) 

Flagellants  (Latin, /^j^ff^rnC;*)  were  loose 
swarms  of  morbiil  fanatics  or  nianiai-s  who 
held  that  daily  scourging  of  the  body  had 
tlir  .vanic  virtue  as  all  the  sacruuu  nt.s  logelhcr, 
and  wius.  indeed,  the  only  means  of  np[Ha'iiiig 
the  wrath  of  (i<»d  ov(  r  tlie  sin.s  of  man.  Tho 
first  outbnak  of  this  menial  nlMTRUinn  took 

Iilacein  Italy  in  1261,  when  many  of  tlie  in- 
labitants  of  Pcrugfai,  suddcnlly  seized  with 
the  wildest  enthumttn.  maichM  oat  of  tho 
city,  8  or  8  abreast,  with  tho  bodies  bared  to 
the  waist,  carrir'ing  crosses  and  flag*,  sinfring 
liymns,  and  all'the  while scourginu'  thi  ui.'si  Uhh 
with  leather  lashea  in  which  iron  iiailH  were 
inwerlttl.  One  swarm  went  to  liome,  another 
through*  I.ombanly  to  Provence.  In  niauT 
places  the  enthusiasm  proved  e<intagious  and 
liecame  epidemic.  Mew  swarms  were  formed 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  Bavaria.  8aX04y.  Bck 
liemia.  ana  Poland,  and  several  yean  pomcd 
before  the  aKdlemenft  mlMtHed.  An  eothunl 
still  wilder  occtirred  in  the  foHowlDg  cen- 
tury, aboat  1349.  Germany  was  its  birth- 
place, and  thenc«  it  spread  to  Fntncesnd  Eng- 
land, to  Holland  and  Dennnirk.  The  cause 
w!i.H  the  plagium  ;  it  lilled  men'.**  hearts  with  a 
terrt)r  wliich  unlxilunci-d  or  even  unhinged 
their  minds.  Keverthelras,  this  time  there 
appeared  somo  svstcm  in  the  madness.  Some 
kind  of  orgBBBBllon  waa  attonpled,  and 
in  many  plaoea  the  eonunolion  asramed  n 
very  dangerous  aspeet.  The  bnll  of  Oct.  99, 
1349,  however,  helped  to  put  the  secular  au- 
tliorilii;s  iu  activity,  uuU  lurciblu  ttuppiessiOD 
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■was  employed.  In  1899  Boniface  IX.  ordered 
souie  Itiilian  Flagellant  leaders  to  bu  beheaded 
ia  Rome.  NMcitUeleiS).  traces  of  the  slajnilw 
ftoaticiam  were  ttlU  to  be  met  with  in  the 
15th  eentaiy :  the  last  FhiEellant  trial  tn  €kr* 
manjtookplaccat  Anhalt,  14^1.  (Sec  Cooper, 
FInfjf nation  and  the  FlageUantt,  Louaon, 
18T8.  2.1  cd..  1877.)  C.  P. 

-  F1«Y«1,  John.  EngUah  PiesbjteriaD ;  b.  at 
BroowgroTe,  19  m.  ■.s.w.  of  Blnniogbam, 
1680  (?) ;  educated  at  Oxford  ;  became  pastor 
at  Diplford.  1650;  at  DurtnioutU,  1656; 
ejfcle<l.  1G(52  ;  retunied.  1071  ;  d.  tit  ExeU-r, 
Jii.u"  26,  IfiOl.  He  i.H  tlie  uuthor  of  Ti(t  Fuun- 
t'liii  of  Lift'  Ojrtntil:  ((  Dtji/tliii/  of  Cliritl  in 
hit  Kiuu  ntttU  and  Mi'dintorial  ()U>ry,  London, 
1673,  and  Dieine  Conduet ;  or,  tfie  Myiterie  of 
ProtidetiM,  1678,  and  other  formerly  very 
popular  works.  His  whole  Workt,  best  c<l., 
London,  1890,  6  vols.,  is  preooded  b/  a  mc- 

VlMtwood,  John,  author  of  The  Life  of 
...  Je*iii>  (JJirint,  I,ondon,  1767,  innumonible 
edttlons  and  repriuU,  a  book  now  entirely 
■upeneded,  is  unknown  to  biognplij.  The 
name  is  perhaps  a  pseudoayme. 

Flesh.  In  the  Bibln  thU  word  has  its  or- 
dinary sense  (Job  x.  4)  ni\d  al^o  denotes  man- 
kind as  a  race  (Gen.  vi.  1  it ;  everytliine  llvinff 

!Gen.  vi.  17) ;  tJie  liody  apart  from  ua  boiH 
ijob  stv.  Hi,  Ciol.  fi.  o) ;  and  haman  nature 
(John  i.  14).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
used  ill  an  ethical  sense,  not  merely  in  refer- 
ctici'  t(i  (ii<;  1),)  lily  npji.-liles  and  piLSHioas.  but 
the  «  liulr  lukture  as  iiiienated  from  <tO<l  (John 
iii.  6),  and  its  ex.ii  t  opi><)>ile  then  is  spirit,  i.t., 
filliLT  Uie  Holy  Ghowi  or  the  human  noid  a.? 
iiilluenced  by  him.  In  Col.  ii.  20-28  the  apos- 
tle refers  to' self-imposed  ordinances  "  &k  not 
of  any  value  a^ainBt  the  indulgence  of  the 
flesh"* (R.  v.),  Ix-caus*!,  while  seeiniug  to  mor- 
tifv  it.  they  really  j^nUify  the  flesh,  i.e.,  the 
ainful  self.  T.  W.  C. 

Fletcher,  or  De  la  Fleobikni|  John  Will- 
lea.  vic^r  of  Madd^,  Chwrdi  of  Eqghmd ; 
b.  M  Nyon,  21  m.  a.w.  of  Laxmamb,  on  the 
iLW.  ahore  of  Lake  Cteneva,  8wltzeriand, 

Sept.  19^  1729  ;  d.  nt  Madeloy.  14  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Shrewsbury,  Aui;.  14,  1785'.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  G>  :ii  va  ;  was  providentially  pre- 
vetiteil  from  brentiiiiii;  n  .soldier,  as  no  in- 
tended, and  in  17"ii)  took  up  his  pi^rmanent 
residence  in  England.  He  a  layman  for 
a  while,  but  tinally  took  holy  orders.  Ixdn.i: 
ioduceil  thereto  by  his  contact  with  ttie  Muth- 
ixliits.  From  1760  till  hia  death  he  waaTicar 
of  Miidelev,  whoso  Inhabitonta  were  nrin* 
dpally  coliters  and  ironworkers.  In  176B  he 
became  president  of  T.atly  Huntingdon's  col- 
lege at  Trevecca,  in  ^^'ale.s,  hut  in  1771  he  re- 
signed becaUiie  liewiw  an  Ariiilnian,  wliere  w 
Lady  Huntingdon  took  the  CalviniHtie  siile  in 
the  controversy  which  lunl  then  broken  out 
nmonif  those  who  had  laboretl  so  long  to- 

S ether.  Fletcher  is  the  saint  of  Methodism, 
ohn  Wesley  bore  witness  to  his  almost  per- 
fect ehoiaeter.  He  waa  Wodey'a  designated 
aueoeHor.  Hf  waa  among  theeariiest  to  cs 
taUiih  8uQdar.ediooIa.  Hia  nhdsiry  at 
MmMv,  like  Bwaet'a    mdrtmnlinter,  wea 


fruitful  in  poo<l  worlu.  Ho  wius  tireles.s  in 
his  devotion  to  tho  Hpiritual  and  temporal 
well-being  of  his  people.  His  principal  book 
k  M9»  Checks  to  AntMomiaiuam,  Iiondon, 
1771  (a  text-book  of  MMMdlMn).  (See  hk 
works,  Xew  York,  IS—,  4  vols.,  and  life  bf 
Luke  Tyerman.  1889.  and  by  P.  W.  Mao- 
Donald,  London  nod  Now  York,  188.1.) 

Flenry  (fluh-rcc).  Olaude,  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  in  Paris,  Dec.  6,  1640  ;  d.  there,  July 
14,  1723.  He  was  educated  bv  the  JesoiU ; 
was  a  lawyer  from  18S8  to  1W7,  but  fkora 
the  latter  date  ft  tiieolofflan.  He  waa  tutor  to 
the  prince  of  Contl  ana  the  ooant  of  Verman- 
dois.  succpsiively  ;  later  sub  preo  ptur  under 
Feuelon  of  the  duke.s  of  Burgundy,  .Vnjou, 
and  n.  rri.  In  liiWS  ho  becanii"  a  niendx  r  of 
llic  FreiK  h  Ae:uieniy.  From  1710  to  1722  ho 
was  eonfessur  to  I/oui«  XV'.  Ili.s  great  work 
is  the  Ifintmre  irrl,'*i<iMtu/iu\  Parts,  1(U)1-1720, 
20  vols.,  extcndcil  lo  1414,  extended  to  1768 
in  cd.  of  1778-80,  25  vola.  (partial  trau^.  of 
early  volumes  by  J.  H.  Newman.  Oxford, 
184i-44.  8  vols.).  (See  his  Opveeiiht,  Parfa), 
1780,  5  vols.,  JVVMiMnu  Ojwanilee,  1807.) 

Flemry,  a  town  of  IVmnoe,  on  the  L(Hie,  M 
m.  a.e  of  Orleansv  was  the  site  of  a  vinj 
famous  Benodictine  sbbeif,  founded  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  century.  When  Monte 
Casino  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  the 
remains  of  8t.  Benedi(!t  were  brought  to 
Fleurv,  and  tho  mirnrles  wrought  by  the  relics 
sprcail  the  fame  of  tlie  place  nvi  r  all  C'liris- 
tendom.  lu  the  0th  and  Kitli  cmnirioH  its 
schools  numl)crcid  4<XK>  to  WXK>  s(  holars.  hut 
during  the  Huguenot  wan  it  sank  into  insig- 
nUcaoee.  O.  P. 

Fliodner  (flced-ner),  Theodor,D.D.  (Bonn, 
185.'^),  the  f  lunder  of  the  institution  of  Evan- 
irelienl  Dencnnps-sos ;  b.  nt  Eppst(dn.  near 
XViesljaden,  Jan.  21,  1800;  d.  at  Kaiw.r.s- 
werth,  on  the  Rhine,  6  in.  n.n.w.  of  niK«el- 
dorf,  Oc  t.  4.  1804.  Ho  studied  theology  at 
(Jie^.H  -n  and  (uMtingen.  and  became  pnstoi  of 
a  small  I'ruiestant  colonv  at  Koiserswerth, 
in  the  midst  of  a  R  jinan  Catholic  populatloo, 
Nov.,  1831.  Thute  he  entered  on  his  cxtnMHV 
dlnaiy  career  as  a  phiteafhropbt.  It  waa 
first  nfcessnry  to  raise  money  for  tho  benefit  of 
his  pari-shior.L'r8(1822)  from  among  their  richer 
neigiilwrs.  His  suen  ss  enrouraired  him  to 
try  ne.vt  to  raise  money  for  tlu-  eiid  iwment  of 
i  his  i>!iilanthropic  in.<«titutifins.  st.u  w  d  in  imita- 
tion of  those  ho  hod  seen  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, where  ho  had  gone  on  his  iKgging  tour. 
In  lb33  he  founded  a  refuge  for  discuarced 
female  prisoners,  in  coooection  with  %  lugw 
dalea  asylum;  in  16S&  a  school  for  yomig 
children  at  DOseeldorf.  the  first  hi  Ocrmany ; 
in  18:jO  a  similar  one  at  Katserswrrth,  which 
incluiled  a  normal  scliool  for  the  instruction 
of  fem.ile  teachers  of  little  children.  In  tho 
.s.mie  year,  1S:{(>,  he  finuideil  the  Rhenish- 
West  plialian  d(  III  nnf -.ses'  union,  and  at 
Kaiserawerlh  oix'iied  on  Oct.  13  the  llrvl  l*rot- 
estant  deaconess  house,  to  which  sulisetiuenlly 
wero  added  a  hospital,  a  training  school  (1841). 
an  orphanage  for  girls  of  the  mlddie  close 
(1849).  and  a  retreat  for  the  care  of  flemala 
snfferers  from  mental  dlseeaoa  (1847).  Filed- 
ner  peiBomlly  mtaMlihed  ><' 
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at  Pittaburgh,  Pk.  (1849) ;  hospitak.  in  which 
the  deaconetNB  tuum.  at  jcroMkui,  OoiuMan- 

tinoplo,  and  AlexmiariA :  tniaini^-idiooli  at 

Sinyniu.  Jerasjilcm,  and  Beirut,  lie  ri-jiiu'iictl 
hh  charge  in  IMlt  ;  tnivelled  in  Aincrica  in 
IH-llt  ;  in  tlic  Kast.  IkM  and  IX'ii).  When  he 
iVnti  there  were  "  innther-hoiises, "  where 
the  tmininLT  is  ^;iven,  and  \CM  (leae()ne>seH  ; 
the  fijfures  for  l!589ftre  :  57  **  mother  houM-«*' 
and  3976  deuieonessc's.  The  numh(.>r  haa  wcll- 
iiieh  doubled  now.  (Sco  his  iifc,  trans,  by 
iUn  Winkworth.  London.  1867 :  cf.  life  by 
G.  Fliedner,  Kalser^u,  rrh,  2<1  .d.,  ixsfl.) 

Plodoard,  or  Frodoard,  b.  «94,  nt  lipcrnav, 
Champaicnc,  France:  d.  March  28,  906,  at 
KhoimD,  where  he  was  canon  at  the  cathedral ; 
wrote  AnnaUt,  91iM6,  Hiatoria  Ecfl.  Remen- 
tit,  Ota,  which  were  edited  by  Le  Jeunc, 
Bhefms.  1854.  and  Mignc.  Pat.  Lat.  CXXXV. 

P. 

Plood,  Tho,  ft  deluge  sent  upon  tlie  earth  for 
the  wickcdiie^js  of  its  inhabitants,  of  wliomonly 
8  were  saved  (Ocn.  vi.-viii.).  After  Noah  liacl 
built  the  ark  and  put  into  it  the  aninuil.s  to  be 
■aved,  the  flood  began.  For  6  months  the 
vatwa  Increased,  until  the  mountaioe  were 
covered  and  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the 
earth.  Then  the  waters  l)epan  to  alNite  and  the 
ark  rested  on  Ararat.  Noah  .sent  out  in  tuni  a 
raven,  and  on  two  oeea-sions,  a  dove.  The  see- 
end  time  tin-  dove  retumeil  witli  an  olive  leaf. 
At  length  Noah  came  forth,  reared  ntj  allur 
and  offered  Miorilices  to  Ood.  who  ai^poind  d 
the  rainbow  ns  a  pledge  that  the  cutaatropbo 
ihould  not  be  rciKated.  Tnidiiiona  of  this 
inott  remarkable  cvciit  are  foiind  among  aaany 
nations,  including  the  Chinese  and  ue  ab- 
origines of  North  and  >Soutli  America,  but  the 
most  striking  parall'  l  is  that  deciphered  from 
A.ssyrian  tahh  i-  It  is  not  necessary  to  n»- 
8umc  that  the  (loiKi  e.vti  ndal  over  all  the  earth, 
though  it  destroyed  all  llie  luinian  fuinily. 
The  lluivunMl  expressions  of  Genesis  are  liiii- 
Ited  \^  the  use  of  similar  terms  in  regard  to 
•▼cnts  only  partial  in  extent  (Gen.  xli.  57. 
Luke  il.  1.  Acts  ii.  5).  The  New  Testament 
asea  it  to  iUustmte  tlie  suddenness  of  Christ's 
aeoond  coming  (Matt.  ndv.  88),  and  the  certain- 
ty of  God'8  judpients  (3  Peter  ii.  5.  ill.  .'5.  6). 
(See  George  Smith.  ChaldMii  Areount  of  Gen- 
ei>U,  London,  l^T").  n.i-..  1881  ;  I.cnorniant. 
Beginniugtof  Uittory,  Eng.  trans..  New  York, 
1888.)  T,  W.  C. 

Flora  (Italian,  a  numastcry  in  Cala- 

bria, Itjdy,  belonged  originally  to  tlio  Cister- 
cians, but  became  uniler  its  ahl)ol,  .Toaehim, 
llll-:iO  (q.v.).  the  SI  at  of  an  independent 
order  whose  rules  \vi  it  conflrincd  ("celts 
tine  III..  IIUO.  The  order  sprejul  rapidly  in 
Italy,  but  in  it.s  rivalry  with  the  Cistercians  it 
flaalljr  succumbed,  and  in  the  16th  century  it 
dtaappeaied  altogether. 

Florence,  Ooadl  oC    See  FkBBABa— 

llenHi  Ibfister,  not  DrspnniM  Floras, 
WllO  is  an  unknown  person,  lived  in  the  9th 
century ;  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  of 

T,yt)iis,  iitul  wrote  a  treatise  against  Paschasius 
Itadberlas'  doctrine  of  transubotauiiHtion.  an- 
i  John  Sootoi' Tiew  of  ptedesUna* 


tloo,  a  number  of  sharp  letters  in  the  contRK 

vewy  between   Agobard   and  Amalarius, 

hymns,  p.iems,  etc.  His  colIecte«l  worlu  are 

found  in  .Mignc,  Put.  Ut.  CXIX. 

Fliie,  Niklaos  von  d«r  (properly  LOwen- 
brtteger).  generally  known  m  Sirudtr  Kbnu  ; 

h.  March  21,  1417,  at  FlUeli,  near  Saxelen.  in 
tho  canton  of  Untcrwaldcn,  Switzerland  ;  d. 
March  31,  1487,  in  his  hermit's  cell  jit  TJ.uifi. 
clo.se  by.  lie  was  tlie  thrifty  and  prudent 
liead  of  a  famity  of  wife  and  10  children,  and 
an  active  and  etlieient  citizen,  lx)th  in  the  civil 
and  military  service  of  his  country,  but  re- 
tired, nevertheless,  in  1 107.  with  tlie  consent 
of  his  wife  and  family,  to  u  neii:id>oring  cave, 
devoting  himaeU  to  a  life  of  seclosioa  and  as- 
ceticism. ITe  continued,  however,  fo  exercise 
a  great  Influence.  Hia  appearance  at  tho  Diet 
of  Stans,  1481,  actually  saved  the  r/infedera- 
tion  from  civil  war.  After  his  death  he  waa 
beatified.  (See  his  life  l»v  .John  Ming,  Luzent, 
lS(il-71,  :i  volb.  ;  Hoeliirol/,,  1874  ;  J.  yott  Ah 
[Itomau  Calliolic],  Einsiedelu,  1887.) 

Font,  The  Baptismal,  was  originally  a  cis- 
tern, surniunded  hy  rails  and  entered  by  ."tep. 
in  the  eentreof  the  baptistery  ;  aftcrwnni  a 
large  ves.-el  of  various  form,  containing  the 
liaptisniul  wall  r.  In  the  Ea.stetn  i^hurch 
fnnts  were  generallv  made  of  metal  or  wood 
and  very  plain  :  in  tLc  Western  of  flue  marble 
and  often  greatly  wnamented. 

Fontovraud  (font'-eh-vro).  The  Order  of 
{Ord"  Fmitiii  KhmUJi).  was  founikd  in  1099 
by  UolRTt  of  Arlirissel,  ut  the  present  Fonti- 
v'rauU,  in  the  departmeut  of  >laiue-et  lA>ire, 
France,  10  m.  s.c.  of  haumur,  and  its  cotihti- 
tutioa  was  confirmed  by  Jbtecballs  IL  hi  1106. 
The  onder  fwotatnedi  both  neoks  and  nuns, 
though  irith  complete  sepeiation  between  tiie 
sexes,  and  its  rules  were  vcrj'  s<>vere  ;  per- 
|M  tiial  Kilence,  lotul  nhstinenec  fnim  llevli  and 
wine,  etc.  EsjHH-iaily  the  tcinale  division  of 
till!  order  iKeaiiie  very  nourishing.  It  had 
divisions  for  sick  and  |H.uitent  women,  and 
numlured  ilOOO  inmates  at  the  death  of  the 
founder.  The  order  was  diaaol red  during  the 
Bevoli^on,  Midthe  beatttiftil  buildingH  of  the 
monastery  are  bow  used  as  a  jail.  (See  the 
life  of  Robert<rf  Abris8d,la  Jcf.  Amsf.,  Fobr. 
III. .  and  the  hfstatT  of  the  order  by  Niguet, 
Paris,  1648.) 

Foot-Washing  was  among  the  ancient  He- 
brew.s  an  act  oT  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  4, 
.ludges  xix.  21).  With  reference  to  John  xllL 
1-17,  foot- washing  Ix-came  a  ceremony  in  the 
|)rimitive  Christian  Church  and  continued  so 
during  tlw  Middle  Ages :  Ik  rnard  of  CUir* 
vaux  even  thought  of  making  it  a  sacrament. 
Ry  Luther,  however,  it  was  denounctnl  as  ea 
hyiKicrisy,  and  at  present  it  exists  only  as  a 
("ourt  cen-ninny  in  the  \'atieaii  (Koine),  tho 
Kremlin  (Moscow),  and  the  Burg  (Vienna). 

C.  P. 

FormoMMipope,  ScDt.  21, 801-April  4. 880, 
probably  a  Bttive  <rf  Ilome ;  downed  Wide, 
duke  or  Spoiito,  Bomao  emperor,  but  fell  dis- 
appointed with  him,  and  called  Amulf.  king 
of  Germany,  to  Italv  and  crowned  him.  too, 
Roman  emperor.  \Vli«:n  Aruulf  returned  to 
GcngoAiijr,  bovefar,  lambert.  tlw  son  of  WidOb 
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entered  Ronie  to  tak0  revenge.  Formonu 
bad  died  in  liie  mean  time,  but  his  corpse  was 
dug  out  of  the  grave,  plaml  in  the  paiMl 
chair,  and  brought  before  aaynod  under  ao- 
cnntion  of  treaaon,  usurpation,  etc.  He  was 
f  lunil  Riiilty.  The  three  lingers  vrnrc  hewn 
from  Ills  ritrlil  lumd,  the  corpen;  wa«  thrown  in 
the  TilH  T,  ami  all  his  on li nations  and  comiecra- 
tion.4  were  ciinct  llc*!.  Some  of  li'ia  successors 
huvi'  si  ltd  with  him,  uthcrs  with  the  tJDoA. 
(jjcc  IjO'A  cr,  llitt/try  i^f  the  I'opex.) 

Formula  of  Ooncord.   See  Cuxcord. 

Por-ta-nA'-tua,  VananUwa,  b.  at  TrevLao, 
!•  m.  n.  of  Venice,  Itahr.  580 :  d.  at  PoUicrs, 
00  m.  s.a.w.  of  Toius,  France.  600  ;  waa  made 

bbhop  of  Pditicrs  in  .")•,»<».  l>iit  is  prinripuUv 
known  as  u  pott.  Jlis  hymns  wiru  nuicli 
uwnl  in  the  meilia'val  church  ;  two  of  them, 
tranaluted  by  Xeiile.  are  found  in  SehulT's 
Chritt  in  Song,  New  York,  ;  ull  his 

works  in  Migne,  Fat.  Lot.  LXXXViil.  (Bee 
F.  llamelin,  De  vita  it  9p$Hbtl»  FortwuUi, 
Rennes,  187H,) 

FoBter,  John,  Uaptist  ;  h.  at  Halifax,  York- 
sliiri'.  Knirlanil,  S'lU.  17,  17T0  ;  ti.  at  Staple- 
ton,  near  Bristol,  Oct.  1">.  \'64A.  He  whj*  edu- 
cated at  the  Bristol  Buptixt  College,  and  ofBcl- 
Med  at  Ncwcusllo-upon-Trne,  1792  ;  Dublin. 
17VS ;  Chichester,  1797 ;  Downcnd.  near  Bria- 
tolf  1600.  and  Frame,  Somenelabire.  1604-06. 
Unfitted  by  an  alTcctton  of  the  throat  for  con- 
tinuous pulpit  duties,  lie  retired  to  Staplcton 
and  iH-eiiine  (-nuuenl  its  an  cssiivisl,  eoulrib- 
utii!^'  to  the  Eclc<-tif  for  i;!  years.  lILs  chief 
works  are  AW/v.  lineludinji  Uursa  On 

Decision  of  Vhnnicd  r.  which  sjx'cdily  attained 
fame,  and  have  In-en  frequvtilly  reprinted) ; 
EriU  of  PopuLir  IgnornHit ,  ISIK,  and  L<<  t>irt'« 
Jklici  rid  at  Brondnuad  Cfuiftel,  Briatol,  1844- 
47.  (See  his  Life  and  CorruporUUnee,  tnr  J. 
£.  Ryland,  London,  184C,  2  vols.,  rep.  Xew 
York.  1851.  and  his  Life  andThought».  by  W. 
W.  Evert*.  New  York,  18^10.)       F.  31.  B. 

I^randUaff  Homitala,  for  the  reception  and 
can  of  chiluen  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
Mem  to  hane  had  their  mdo  beiginnings  soon 
after  the  establldunent  of  Chrlatlantty  by  the 

Roman  emperors.  In  tin-  ancient  world,  il- 
legitimate, deformed,  (sickly,  anti  suihtIIuous 
infants  were  !i])t  to  Ih>  deslroj'tHi  or  ilesr-rtcd, 
and  the  practice  still  prevails  among  .Mohara- 
mcdans  and  pagan.s.  The  Council  of  Aries. 
475,  took  steps  to  check  infanticide  by  pro- 
viding a  receptacle  before  the  church  or  cathe- 
dral door  (as  at  Treves),  wherein  infanta 
lAl^t  he  placed,  to  be  thereafter  cared  for  by 
persons  an>oiuled  bry  the  bishop.  In  the  8tn 
century  instltattonB  for  this  purpose  existed 
at  Koine,  and  in  the  7fh  at  Anjou.  One 
foun<led  by  Datlieus  at  iMiliin,  7fs7,  slie]ter<'<i 
its  inmates  till  the  aije  of  7,  From  the  11th 
<'entury  they  existed  on  a  larger  «cnle.  The 
Hotel  Dieu,  of  Lyons,  1.52«),  was  among  the 
lir«t  to  educate  its  foundlings.  St.  V'iuceut 
de  Pnnl  (1S76-1660)  was  active  on  belialf  of 
theae  unfortunates.  During  the  last  160  yean 
this  movement  has  shared  in  tlM  general 
qnickenillgof  the  philanthropic  impulse.  The 
iNtPor  retrolTing  box,  whereby  a  mother  could 
depoilt  her  infant  and  depart  unseen— an  }r* 


rangement  which  for  sooM  time  prevailed 
tlirougiiOUt  Southern  Europe,  but  w^as  abol- 
iabedu  France  in  18;U-was  believed  to  ia« 
crease  greatly  the  number  of  foundlinge, 
and  proportionately  to  dimlnbh  infanticide. 
Nearly  every  larger  city  in  Europe  now  has 
i>uch  a  foundling  asylum  ;  in  France  there  are 
over  100.  In  Amnicatlinr  an  Iras  numer- 
oue.  F.  M.  B. 

Fox,  Oeeiga,  founder  of  the  Society  of 

Friends  ;  b.  nt  Drnvton-in-thc-ClajT,  DOW 
I'euiiv  Dnivton.  I.euisteryhire,  hngland, 
.July,"  1021  ;'d.  in  Ni.v.  13,  1800. 

His  falluT,  a  weaver,  \\;i.s  known  sxs  "right- 
eous Chrihter  ;"  his  mother,  he  8ay.s.  was 
"  of  the  stock  of  the  martvrs."  He 'himself 
was  serious  from  childhoo(f,  and  early  became 
dissatislied  with  the  religious  opinions  and 
conditions  of  his  neighbors.  Apprenticed  to 
!  a  Hhoemaker  and  gmner,  lio  loaook  hia  occn- 
:  pat  ions  In  and  gave  himself  to  eoUtary 
;  rundiles  and  me<litations,  during  which Iwn- 
I  peatedly  received  divine  te-stimonies.  In  1048 
i  he  began  to  preach  in  streets  and  ticlds,  imtl 
\  found  many  disciples.  The  uanie  "  Quakers" 
wa-s  Ilrst  ai)j>lii  il  in  I0.">n,  by  a  Justice  Rennet, 
after  Fox  had  bidden  the  justices  to  "  treiuUlc 
at  the  "WOsA  of  the  Lord."  IIu  endured 
much  peraccntion,  being  incarcerated  at 
Darby,  1650 ;  Carlble.  1088 ;  London,  1654  ; 
Launceston.  m6 ;  LaaCMtcr,  1000  and  1068 ; 
Scarborough.  1600,  and  Woroeeter.  1074.  In 
lilHO  he  mnrricd  Margaret,  widow  of  Thomas 
Fell,  a  \Vclsh  jud.gc  (of  Swarlhmoor  HaB). 
He  crossetl  the  Atlantic  in  lti71,  prepared  at 
Barlwdoes  a  paper  showing  the  IwliefR  of 
Friend."?,  and  sp(;nt  2  years  in  America,  attend- 
ing the  yearly  meeting  at  Newjwrt  in  1673. 
In  1677  and  1684  he  visited  his  coreligionists 
in  Uoiiand.  hare  and  clsewliere  showing  emU 
ncnt  talent  ea  an  organizer  and  great  power 
OS  a  preacher.  His  aha  was  not  to  found  a 
sect,  but  to  proclaim  and eoftwoe  what  lie con> 
fiidere<l  pure  Christian  truth.  His  works,  fn- 
cludins:  his  Joiirmil,  ICSW ;  BpbiUs.  I^ltert, 
and  7)Mi.'.,<'iut.«.  IDItS.  and  GojryW  lYuth  De- 
monut  iiiti  il  ill  it  CuUtrtnin  <>f  Jhyfriunl  BtmlcM, 
17()6,  have  been  repeuteilly  jiuhlished.  (His 
life  has  lu'cn  wrilteu  by  .losiah  Marsh,  1847  ; 
S.  J.  Jannev,  1*52,  and  J.  S.  Watson,  1880. 
Sec  also  Maria  Webb's  The  FelU  of  Sinirth- 
iii'Xtr  I  fall  and  their  Friends.  London,  \^w>  ; 
Tallack's  George  Fox,  tlU  Friend$,  and  the 
/;(//(/  Jltj>(i*U.  1888;  Ruth  8.  Murray's  Vat- 
inut  f.<r  the  Truth,  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  1880  ; 
F.  S.  Turner,  The  Quaier$,  London,  1889.) 
8ee  FBODOMk  BsLiaioaa  Socibtt  ov. 

F.  M.  B. 


Foxe,  John,  martyrologist ;  b.  at 
Linci)ln.shirc,  in  1516  ;  d.  in  London,  April  15 
(orlH).  lo87.  He  entcreil  Brazenose  College,  (?1 
O.xford,  alx)ut  1532  ;  IxTame  H..\.,  15;{7,  ami 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  l.^IIU  ;  n^iirned  on  rellg- 
iouK  grounds.  1545;  was  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Sir  William  Lucv.  ami  (154^-53)  of  Ihe  earl  of 
Surrey  :  was  ordained  deacon  bv  Bishop  Kid- 
ley.  15d0,  and  fled  to  Bwitzerland.  1558,  to 
avoid  the  Marian  persecution.  Itetumiug, 
1550.  he  heoaoM  prebendary  of  Salisborv  in 
1568.  HiSiMM«adJi^ttiReiir«aptM«n>dina 
fint  dnngbt.al  Bud,  106i  and  complete  in 
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Loiiilon,  !.■)&).  The  book  wa»  circulated  In- 
order  of  ElizalK'lli,  approved  by  three  success- 
ivc  iirchliWjop-*.  frt<puntly  rcprinled  osFoxe'a 
Book  <if  Martjfra,  aud  exerted  'wide  and  deep  in- 
flnoKe  for  aereral  generatioiM.  Hit  life, 
written  poesibly  by  hu  son,  was  prefixed  to 
some  edilioiu.  and  one  by  Geor^  Townaend  to 
that  of  184;^,  which  %va.H  i^siicii  separately  and 
in  improved  form  bv  JnsijUi  Pratt,  1870. 

F.  M.  B. 

France,  Reformed  Church  of.  The  fore- 
runner of  the  Ki  forniatiou  in  France  ivas 
Jacques  Lefovre,  of  £taple«,  a  scholar  of  ntrc 
acquirements  aud  of  a  truly  evangieUcal  Hpirit. 
yioo  in  his  Latin  commentary  upon  (he  rau- 
llne  epistles,  published  in  1512,  clearly  set 
forth  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
faith.  This  was  5  years  lioforn  Lutlicr  posted 
his  famous  theses  on  the  dotirs  of  the  rliurch 
at  WittcnlxT^.  Rut.  lA-fevre  wiis  n<it  a  iinpii- 
lur  n  fornicr.  His  w  orks  wt  re  addrcwtd  to 
the  li'iiriKi],  and  his  chief  nurit  is  tliat  his 
earnest  wi  it  d.-^  jmd  tlie  expectations  of  acondn;; 
''renovation  of  the  world,"  which  lie  enliiudkd 
ia  the  minds  of  his  pupils  atfll«  Univ'ersily  of 
Paris,  prepared  them  to  cuter  upon  a  fruitful 
mission.  In  1528  he  published  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate  Into  the  Prrnch  language,  and  in 
ir)2S  ;i  Inin.sliiliijn  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tlic 
inunciiiaic  hmiIls  were  encouraging.  The 
people  ;;liidly  bought  and  read  the  Scriptures 
in  their  own  {oimw,  and  in  the  dioctse  of 
Meaux,  whoso  bi>liop,  Guillaume  IJrii;oiin( I, 
a  mystic  rullicrtliun  a  i eformiug  prelate,  lur 
a  time  showeil  a  friendly  zeal  for  the  move- 
ment, in  all  the  churches  both  the  epistle  and 
the  gospel  lessons  were  reed  to  the  people,  on 
feast-days  an«l  esp(!tially  on  Hundays,  In  the 
vernacular  tongue.  The  pari.sh  priest  added 
a  word  of  exhortation  to  llie  (']iistlc  or  gosp<  1, 
or  l)oth,  at  his  iliMTi  lion.  Tlie  opixisiiinn  of 
the  monks  and  of  the  8orl)onne.  or  tln  old/ii  al 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  soon  juit 
an  end  to  Brivrinnet's  toleralion  or  fav(;r. 
The  reforming  teachers  were  scattered,  Idit 
their  Imchinga  were  not  lost.  A  few  ]H;rs<)ns, 
chiefly  obscure  men,  were  put  to  death  for 
their  faith.  Francis  I.  was  not  Uoodthirsty. 
and  indeed  during  his  earlier  years  Interfered 
more  than  once,  at  the  instigation  of  his  sister, 
the  esliniabU'  Marirar<  t  of  AnL'oulCnu',  to  res- 
cue leforinirs  wlioni  lie  regarded  as  iH-rsr- 
ciitcd  rather  from  ( jiv\'  than  iM'cause  of  tln  ir 
religious  unsoundness.  Twice  he  sjived  (lie 
eminent  Louis  do  Berguin  by  interposiiii:  llie 
royal  authority,  though  the  nobleman  was  at 
last,  during  the  king's  alxscncc,  executed  with 
indecent  haste  by  order  of  a  parliamentary 
oommlsslon  (1530),  "  Isst'  nooune  should  be 
had  to  the  king,  or  to  the  recent,  then  at 
Blob."  Tlie  folly  of  an  enthushist  who 
posted  a  placard  enntiuning  ntTensive  e  xpres- 
sions concerning  tlic  j>aj>al  mass  ni  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  even  uptm  lliedoorof  the  king's 
cliamlK-r  in  tiie  eastlo  of  Amboise,  alienated 
the  mind  of  Francis  from  the  Protestants. 
The  "  Year  of  the  Placards"  (ir>34)  witnessetl 
a  number  of  executions  of  persons  known  ns 
"Lntheruia"  upon  the  "estnqiade."  which 
imlooMd  the  tortvna  of  tha  victlins.  who 
wen  auomately  lowered  into  a  lire  and  dra* 


out  of  it.  Francis  even  wont  to  the  length  of 
issuing  an  edict,  which, however,  wasbpo(di^ 
recalled,  a1x>iiHliiug  tlie  art  of  printing  (Jan., 
1686).  Although  the  severity  of  the  persecu- 
tion soon  abated,  the  remaining  12  years  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  witnessed  several  seasons  of 
special  rigor.  In  154S  a  sanguinary  campaign 
was  carried  out  agjiinst  the  French  Waldenses, 
or  Vaudois,  of  Provence,  a  p<'0[)le  admitted 
even  by  their  enemies  to  In-  of  irrt  pr<iai;  liable 
morals,  who,  upon  the  advent  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  discovcre<l  that  the  doctrines  tlu-y  had 
for  generations  held  were  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  tboso  professed  by  the  Protestants 
of  Qennany  and  Switzerland.  Twenty-two 
towns  and  vtllagea,  Htrindol  and  Camttrcs 
being  the  most  Important,  were  destroyed, 
and  their  inhabitants  butchered  with  every 
form  of  revolting  cruelty. 

In  the  (urliist  period  of  the  reformatory 
movement  the  inliiu  nce  <  f  I.uilier  and  tlic 
German  reformers,  many  ot  wliose  writings 
were  translated  and  ha<l  a  wide  circulation  in 
France,  was  great,  if  not  pre|x>nderaut.  In 
the  latter  pari  of  tjic  reign  of  Francis  I.  this 
induenoe  was  supplanted  by  that  of  John  Cal- 
vin, a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Nortttem  Ftanoe, 
who,  although  he  left  Ills  native  country  at 
the  age  of  27,  was  tndooed  by  the  stein  Im- 
pirtunity  of  'Williani  Fare!  to  take  xip  hlsrcsi- 
<lencc  at  Geneva  and  become  the  first  profess- 
or of  the  theological  school  founihd  there. 
Fron\  this  point,  just  outside  of  the  kingdom 
of  P>anrc,  but  moyt  conve  niently  situated  for 
gaining  access  to  it.  Calvin  exercised  an  intel- 
lectual and  leligious  control  civer  the  progress 
of  the  French-speaking  lands  tuch  as  no  other 
Protestant  has  ever  enjoyed.  Ills  "  Christian 
Institutes"  impressed  a  particular  type  on  the 
theology  of  the  French  and  Geneveae  churches ; 
his  (•<  iiiiiK  Ti1ari»'s  U|X)n  tlie  Scriptures  were 
eagerly  smiL:hliind  n  ad  ;  his  voluminous  cor- 
resiwndeiiee  !<  stitii  s  lo  ihe  n\  idi!}-  with  which 
his  counsi  1  was  askeil  for  and  his  advice  was 
followed  by  the  nasctiit  diurches.  A  large 
jmrt,  and  indeed  by  fur  the  most  iuteUecttud 
and  commanding  part,  of  the  Protestant  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  in  France  were  his  mipIlB. 
Much  of  the  scholarly  character  whloi  has 
always  marked  them  and  their  successors  is 
dne  to  Cklvin's  influence,  continued  and  cor- 
rolmraled  by  his  c( ndjinor  and  successor  in 
the  univer.-iiy  aiui  cliurdi  of  (teneva,  Theo- 
dore Hezji. 

In  1547  Henry  II.  ascended  the  throne  of 
France.  His  n  ign  of  12  years  is  character- 
\7AiA  not  less  by  the  steady 'growth  of  Protes- 
tantisra  than  by  the  vigorous  cfloits  to  mp* 
press  it.  Legislation  became  more  and  mote 
stringent,  and  the  execalioD  of  crael  laws  was 
increasingly  resolute.  A  special  ebaml)er, 
erected  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  tr^intr  rf  lii'ious  offences,  gained, 
liy  reason  of  its  leronty,  the  siu'niticant  nit  k- 
name  of  "  i<i  t':,.iiiihrr  iinlmti,"  so  many  of 
those  wliotii  it  j  id  red  were  consigned  to  the 
tlames.  Aismi  is  w,  re  made  lo  introduce  the 
8pnnish  Iinpiisition,  Init  a  svstem  soobnoxioiM 
to  Frenchmen,  and  opi  '  ^  d  Ijy  Ihe  msjorily 
even  of  parliament,  could  uot  effect  mucb. 
Meanwhile  Ihe  lime  had  come  for  a  mora 
Q^jlerlj  ecflfsisstical  ooMliliilhNk  The  flnl 
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legularh'  constitute- 1  U  f  ormad  dmroh  wm 
that  of  Paris.  John  lo  M:if  od,  surnamed  Im 
Rivlire,  decled  by  the  peofrfe  and  or- 
dained the  first  pastor,  a  brief  form  of  jrovern- 
ment  was  adopted,  and  a  cooflistory  of  elders 
ami  tlcarons  was  estiibliMhcd  (ir».">r)j.  The  cx- 
ampk- of  Paris  wiw  copif<l  within  2  years  l»v 
Mi'HUX,  Angers,  and  al  l;';tst  H  nthcr  plmvs, 
■whtTo  churches  worn  ori;;iriizi.tl  after  the  same 
pattern  as  tliat  in  th<{  (':tpital.  .Sunu;  uf  these 
churches  grL-\v  no  rapidly  as  almost  immedi- 
ately  to  ri^i^uire  additional  pastors.  Angers 
liad  a  corps  of  3  ministers.  Tha  Froteatanta 
unltipliea  in  spite  of  pcrsecattoo,  and  Iho  war 
in  wbich  Henry  engagptl  -with  Philip  II.  of 
Bpain  aomewhat  direrted  the  attention  of  the 
Mvemm^Mt  from  them.  In  s  >ino  ca^cs  the 
'  Judue"  prew  weary  of  infli<  tiiiu'  thi>  friu'iiifid 
P'  naltius  utilxed  to  thu  criiii  j  of  Iiltl-sv  uikju 
men  evi.h  ntly  pious  and  upriglu,  aud  con- 
nived at  lluir  f^caive  from  serious  punlsliment. 
A  proof  of  the  npread  of  popular  sympathy 
wUil  Pcotestanlism  was  elven  in  1358,  wlusn 
■OOM  one  having  startea  tlie  tune  of  ons  of 
tke  Prenoh  paafans  ta  metre  by  Oement  Ifarot 
and  Theodore  Beza  upon  the  crowded  Pr6 
aox  CIcrcs,  a  favorite  Parisian  promenade, 
the  .words  and  ni  nii;  wern  oiii.:'it  up  by 
others,  and  sotm  hundreds  of  voii-r.s  iniLjht  1x3 
Jieanl  repcatini;  the  forbidden  melodii  v 

Tn  Miiy,  l-hiH.  the  liL-formed  churches  of 
France  h  'ld  their  llrst  national  synod  in  the 
•  city  of  Parts,  and  adopted  n  common  organi- 
zation. Their  faith  was  set  forth  in  acon- 
ieaiioii,  ooiisistliig  of  40  articka ;  Uib  gDT«ni> 
ment  of  the  churches,  whkh  was  that  known 
commonly  as  the  Presbj-lerian  order,  was 
legalated  in  the  docunK>nt  called  the  "  eccle- 
staiitic^tl  discipline. "  Th.inmghly  demo<rratie 
in  theory,  it  a<imilti  d  n  representation  of  the 
iudi'^  i  111, J  churclien.  in  the  pt;rs«n  of  tlie 
superintcnilenls  or  cliiers,  by  the  side  of  the 
pastors,  in  each  of  the  Hucdcssive  courts  up 
to  the  national  synoil.  the  court  of  highest 
appeal. 

Two  months  later  Henry  died  of  a  wound 
received  fn  a  tournament.  During  the  brief 
reign  of  a  little  over  a  year  of  his  eldest  son, 
Francis  II.,  French  Protestantism  made  great 
strides.  True,  tlic  duke  of  Guif^e  anri  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who.  as  uncles  of  the 
young  queen,  Mary  of  He.Jts.  <  .inie  inio  iK)wer, 
were  very  ho-iiile  to  the  "  new  doctrinen,  "  and 
the  first  montiis  of  the  new  reign  witnessed 
the  trial  and  execution  of  one  of  the  purest 
Jodgee  of  parliameot,  the  famous  Anne  du 
Bourg.  But  this  venr  event,  so  Ur  from  re- 
pnasuig  the  spread  of  the  trath,  is  atated  by 
contemporaries  to  have  contributed  very 
greatly  to  its  progress.  Even  before  Henry  s 
death  tiie  number  of  men  high  in  birth  and 
station  who  favored  Protc<^tantLsm  had  Iwcn 
increa.'^lng  rapidlv.  Now  diseontont  with  the 
tyranny  cxerciMnl  by  the  Guises,  in  the  name 
of  their  iocomix-tent  nephew,  augmented  the 
body  of  those  who  would  no  longer  broolc  the 
continuance  of  a  resort  to  Are  and  ttie  gallows 
tosUanoe  nlkious  cnnrictiona.  The  "  tnmult 
of  Ambolw.'^^aQ  uprising  of  wMdi  the  prince 
of  Cond6  was  believed  to  be  the  secret  head, 
was  indeed  put  down  with  little  ditticulty  and 
WBOiMkaalj  puoiihed,  but  the  Protartaiita 


and  their  allies  were  too  numerous  to  bo  put 
otttof  the  mgr.  The  "  Uugucnou"— for  such 
was  the  ntoniaaw  iio«r«far  the  Atst  time  ap* 

plied  to  them — had  churches  in  every  comer 
of  the  kingdom,  and  noblemen  of  the  highest 
rank,  like  Admiral  Coligny  and  his  brother 
Andelot,  were  not  nfiliimied  to  esiKinw*  their 
defence.  In  their  jxTpiexitv  the  OuLses  con- 
senletl  lo  call  an  asse;mi)ly  of  notables  ut  Fon- 
tainebleau  (Aug.,  15(k)),  at  which  a  plea  for 
toleration  was  for  ttie  tirst  time  beard  iu  the 
royal  presence.  Tht  v  <  onaented  furthermoro 
to  hoM  the  Btatcs-Qfloentl  aone  aooDtha  htter, 
with  the  leoni  iBtention  of  aeenrhig  the  ooop 
demnation  and  execution  of  the  prince  of 
Cond^  a  few  days  liefore  tlio  opening  of  that 
body.  The  unexpected  death  of  Francis  II. 
savi-d  tiie  prince's  life  and  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Guises. 

With  the  accession  of  the  iKn  -king,  Cliarles 
IX.,  the  prostKKt  of  peace  "and  toleration 
brightened.  Uia  mother,  the  unprincipled 
Cauierine  de'  Medid,  who  had  no  other  wish 
but  to  rule  in  hJa  name,  wavered  hi  tier  Judg- 
ment ae  to  the  best  policy  to  pursue.  Unfor- 
tunately Antoine  of  fiourboo.  titular  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  nearest  prince  of  the  blood, 
who  had  Khnwii  eon-iileraliU-  favor  to,  if  in- 
deed he  liad  not  actu  iily  nuule  profession  of 
I'roteelantism.  w^ts  a  weak  and  aml)itioiis  per- 
sonage who  allowed  himself  to  gained  over 
to  its  enemies  by  means  of  delu.sive  promises 
of  a  restoration  of  his  ancestral  domains. 
Nevertheless  Protestantism  grew  rapidlj.  A 
report  la  said  to  have  been  nude  totlie  qneen- 
nottier.  In  reply  to  her  inquiries,  that  there 
were  2 1 50  organized  charches  of  the  Reformed 
order  in  the  Kiii|sdoai.  Tlie  number  a|^)ears 
to  be  exaggeimlad,  evn  if  it  Inchidad  ontp 
stations,  etc. 

in  S<'pteniber,  1561,  M  as  held  in  the  king'e 

i)resencc  tlie  remarkable  collo^juy  of  I'oissy. 
Tor  the  tlrst  lime  the  Heformed  churches 
of  France  had  an  opportunity  to  set  forth 
their  creed  in  detail  aud  to  clear  themselrcs 
of  the  oalumntoB  of  their  (Hpponeata.  The 
oeoaaioa  when  Theodore  Beta,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  IS  Ploleatant  mfadelin,  ap* 
peered  to  make  hfs  masterly  plea,  m  the 
moat  plcluros<jae  moment  in  Huguenot  his- 
tory. As  an  attempt  to  c  onciliate  the  op- 
posinfT  rt'iiLriiiim  view  s  of  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Calliolics.  tlie  e()llo<|uy  proved  a  failure. 
But  sulis^Hiuent  conferences  lietween  the  most 
reasonable  men  on  l>oth  sides  led.  4  montlm 
later  (Jan.  17,  i:>62),  to  the  pobticatlon  of  the 
so-called  £dict  of  Jaauaiy,  long  oonaldered 
by  the  ProteslnlB  ae  the  Magna  Cfaartaof 
their  ririits.  It  did  not  concede,  it  is  true, 
that  full  equality  to  which  they  felt  them- 
selves entitled,  but  it  rcii  !i ml  it  ]M-)v.qiblc  for 
tliem  to  live  and  to  worship  ilod.  Its  canli- 
nal  provision  was  that  the  I*rolcstanl.-i,  whiU,' 
forbidden  to  meet  for  prayer  or  preiuiiing 
within  the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  were  author- 
ized to  hold  their  meeting's  for  religious  wor- 
ship outside  of  thoec  cities,  in  the  StthltflMOr 
elsewhere,  and  in  lo  doing  wen  expraelj 
pbioed  under  the  protection  of  the  loyal 
office  rs. 

Unfortunately  the  boon  for  which  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Befonaed  eomanuiion  had  longed 
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was  no  dooner  irrautcil  thnn  the  attempt  was 
mad<!  to  wrest  it  fmm  t!it m.  Tlie  massacre 
of  Vas^^y,  ]H  rpftrutwl  by  tlie  dukf  of  Guise 
(Mar<h  1.  \'y<\2)  ution  nn  uniiniiKl  and  in- 
offensive bfiud  of  Protestants  asstinl;l(  d  for 
the  worship  of  Ood  in  a  bam  sitnali  il  in  a 
village  of  C^humjwpnc.  was  tho  sipnivl  for  tlic 
outbreak  of  the  tirst  of  a  scries  of  civil  wars 
thai  lastiHl,  with  ofcairfonal  iatamiiwioM,  for 
•a  entire  ^tneratlon.  Tb»  mnnber  of  these 
mm  is  ironenillr  reckoned  at  8,  of  which  4 
fell  within  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  and  4 
within  thnt  of  his  successor,  Henry  III.  It 
may  Ix!  sai<l,  in  iri  nfrnl.  that  each  snifessive 
war  wa.-;  lln-  din-*-!  rnnscrniciu-i'  of  the  failure  ' 
of  tile  inonurclin,  under  tlic  intluenro  of  the 
Guises  and  tl»c  ultra  Roman  Catholic  jmrtv, 
to  observe  the  engagcmenl>«  entered  into  in  tfio 

£ receding  treaty  of  paciticution.  Of  tlic  wars 
i  tiie  Kign  of  CbArlos,  tho  third  exceeded  tho 
ottien  In  tho  length  and  otothttcr  of  the 
BtrugRle,  during  the  course  of  which  the  Prot- 
estants en<iure«r3  great  defeats,  at  Jamac  and 
Moncontnur  nr»(59).  but  at  the  close  secured 
the  siibstantial  fndls  of  victory,  fliankn  to  the 
consummate  fr<'nernlship  <(f  Gasparii  'l'-  di- 
li^nv,  grand  admiral  of  France,  m  tlic  treaty  ' 
of  St.  Qcrmain  (1570).  Two  years  later  lli'c  • 
lieformed  churches  of  France  received  a  cruel 
Mow  in  the  mii&sacrc  of  St.  Bartholoniew's 
dajr,  in  vUdi  Admiral  CoU^r  and  many  of 
the  other  moat  notaMe  leaaerB.  as  ivell  as  a 
multitude  of  Proteslants.  variouslv  estimated 
at  from  20.000  to  100, (XiO  pcraona,  were 
treacherously  murdered,  (Cf.  art.  Hahtuoi.- 
omkw'b  Day,  Tiik  Mashac  kk  ok  .St.)  T1»c 
ProtestHtils,  so  fur  from  Iniu?  destroved,  as 
Catherine  de'  ML-dici  had  as.sur«l  Charles  that 
they  would  be,  only  gained  the  moru  resolu- 
tion. In  the  war  tliat  ensued  thcv  defended 
tliatr  atrongbold.  La  liochelle,  against  all  tlie 
foieea  Ouurlea  could  bring  agaioat  it,  and  in 
the  war  that  occupied  the  mt  iwo  jeais  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign  they  maintained  them- 
selves so  well,  in  part  through  the  assistance 
of  the  inalenntent  duke  of  .\  lexicon,  the  young- 
est-^oii  rtf  ( 'alherini'  de' iMediri,  and  of  nier- 
eeiiary  trnii|iM  r;il|.  (l  \;\  fri^m  (n  riniuiy,  as  to 
secure  in  thetrentvof  Beaulieu,  Ixtter  known 
as  the  "  Paix  de  Monsieur"  (May,  1576),  terms 
of  peace  too  favorable  to  liave  been  given  with 
any  intention  on  tlie  i>art  of  the  king  and  his 
adTimm  of  obeerrtag  them  loyally.  The  rise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic''  Holy  l^eague"  preeipi 
tated  a  renewal  of  hostilities  within  a  year. 
The  j-K-aee  of  Poitiers  (Sept..  15771.  thoiitrh 
eiiiK  I  diiii;  inueh  lrs>i  to  the  I'roteslant.s  than 
had  bi'i  u  L'ranted  at  Ikaulieii,  established  a 
more  pruetieable  niixiu*  ri'fv /«/»',  and  in  fact 
■ervod  as  thu  ba.sis  of  the  later  Edict  of 
Kantcs. 

After  8  ycara  of  tmcertaia  peace,  interrupted 
only  by  the  short  aod  apparently  unnecessary 
7th  dvU  war  (UWfl),  UM  Soman  Catholic 
League  and  the  Onion  compelled  the  effemt* 

nute  fin  !  altoL'efher  worthless  kini:  to  is.«iue 
the  ititi>leruril  Kdict  of  Neinotirs  (.July  18, 
I.'kS')).  utterly  i)rosrrlbint!:  the  Protestant  rc- 
liL''ii>n  aufl  otTerintr  lo  its  ndherenls  only  a 
clidier  1 1'  I  ween  eiidiraeiii;/  Uoinan  Catholi- 
dsm  witbiu  6  months  and  leaving  the  king- 
dom. The  renudndear  of  the  reign  of  Hemy 


III.  was  filled  with  war.  in  which  the  Prote.s- 
tanl  lea<ler  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  tlie  nearcht 
prince  of  the  blood,  a  gallant  and  intrepid 
soldier,  who  at  Coiitras  (l.>i7)  obtained  the 
tirst  victory  in  set  liattle  ever  won  by  the 
HuguenDls.  In  LWO  Henry  III.  was  com* 
pellcd  bty  the  open  rebellion  of  tho  Roman 
CathoUc  League  to  accept  the  help  of  Heniy 
of  Kavnrra  and  his  foiloweis.  Witliin  aboot 
8  months  (Aug.,  1580)  he  was  aaMimhiated  by 
Jacques  CUment,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  tho 
Huguenot  leader  bt«came  king  of  France  u  nder 
the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

Although  his  cl.iim  to  the  throne  was  un- 
questionable so  far  as  descent  was  con<-emed, 
the  position  of  the  new  king  was  not  an  eaar 
one.  Ho  profesMtl  a  faith  held  by  a  MwA 
minority  of  the  people,  lie  was  under  exoom* 
munica'tion  by  the  pope,  thealkglacoeof  such 
Roman  Cathcdics  as  had  come  over  to  him  at 
the  death  cf  Henry  IIL  was  rery  doahtfol, 
and  his  enemies,  embracing  the  niost  power- 
ful nobles  of  tho  realm,  refused  to  recognize 
him,  alleging  that  ho  had  forfeited  the  erown 
by  rt'ason  of  Ids  relapv  into  "  heresy,"  which 
he  had  renounced  under  compulsion  nt  the 
time  of  the  massMr  re  of  St.  IJartholomew's 
Day.  To  irw.  iiiiii>.elf  froin  his  difticuUies, 
Henry  IV.  promised  to  submit  to  "  ioatmc* 
tion"  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Roiman 
Catholic  Chnich*  and  finally,  mac  •  pretenoa 
of  hsrlng  his  doubts  remwred  hy  a  select  com- 
imny  of  prelates,  declared  himwlf  satisfied. 
His  formal  abjuration  took  place  at  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris  (l."")9;?).  In  taking  this  insincere 
and  therefore  ininifiral  step,  the  king  had 
turixd  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  not 
only  of  old  and  tried  friends,  such  as  Theodore 
Ik'Za,  Gabriel  d*Amo\irs,  Dnplessis  Momay, 
and  Agrippa  d'Aubigu^,  but  of  bis  oJfy, 
t^uccn  Elizabeth  of  England.  Five  jean 
hucr  (1S86)  he  listened  to  the  urgent  reqmato 
of  Ms  former  fellow-religionists,  and  settled 
the  relations  of  the  Protestants  to  the  state 
by  issuing,  as  a  p<'r]H'fual  and  irrevocable  law, 
the  faitiou>  IMiet  of  Xantos.  This  was  by  no 
means  u  pc  rfi  et  arrangeiuent,  but  it  secured 
to  tlie  Protestants  iindisturlM-d  residence  in 
any  part  of  the  kimrdoni.  e(|tial  admission 
with  their  fellow-citi/ens  to  trarlesnnd  pro- 
fessions, to  posts  of  trust  and  honor,  to  schools 
and  hospitals  ;  it  establislied  special  judicial 
coorto  or  chambers  for  their  protection ;  it 
permitted  them  to  continue  to  hold  a  goodly 
number  of  sfroncholds,  walled  towns,  etc., 
that  had  fallen  into  their  hand*  during  the 
previous  wars,  as  '•  ]i!aees  of  security,"  in 
view  of  the  existing  state  of  tiistpiit  t,  and  to 
gjirrison  tliem  with  frtwips.  ihc  ((i>t  of  whose 
maintenance  wsm  to  be  defrayed  by  tho  royal 
treasury;  it  sanctioned  ProteKiant'assendmet 
for  worship,  the  administration  of  the  saci** 
ments,  the  celebration  of  marriage,  and 
preaching  not  indeed  every  where  throa^MNtt 
the  kingdom,  but  in  so  many  places  as  to  be 
practically  within  r'  aeh  of  residents  of  every 
province.  Not  only  were  a  lartn^  iiundxT  of 
noblemen  allowed  to  have  Protestant  worship 
on  their  own  estnK-s.  but  jiiiMie  vr  r^iees  were 
permitted  in  all  places  where  tliey  had  been 
held  on  several  occasions  in  the  years  1599 
and  UIV,  and  provtakm  was  made  nr  aft  leaal 
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two  towns  in  each  bailiwick  or  "  sAnfechaussdc" 
of  the  kingdom  where  the  Protej<taiit>s  might 
freely  meet  for  the  celebration  of  tht  ir  rites. 

The  EiUct  fif  Nantes  lemained  legally  in 
force  87  yean  <1096-168S9i  compriMnc  the 
last  13  Tears  of  the  rekp  of  Henrv  Iv.,  the 
entire  rciirn  of  Loufs  XIII. .  and  the  flrat  42 
years  of  the  n  iirn  (if  Loiiis  XIV.  While  there 
was  no  \iick  of  inl'rinL^i'tni  tiis  upon  one  or  an- 
other of  the  rifjlils  wliicli  it  LTiiiirjiiitdil,  it  wa-^ 
observed  with  n  tnleriibln  degree  vf  renj^eet 
until  about  IfitJO,  und  the  period  ui>  to  that 
date  may  justly  be  regarded  as  embrHcing  the 
halojon  daya  of  flie  Uefonurd  Chnitl  of 
Franoe.  Tbere  vere,  indeed,  civil  eomnio- 
tlom  and  open -wan  between  the  crown  ami 
the  Protestants  of  tbo  eonthem  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  particnlar,  during  the  first  half 
of  Louis  XIII. 's  reitrn  ;  and  these  wars,  under- 
taken by  the  duke  of  l<nhf»n  and  those  wlio 
followeci  hLs  counsels  the  view  of  main- 
taining the  civil  guariinti  ■  s  iti  their  fuvor;  led 
to  the  siege  and  capture  of  L:i  i{o(  liellc,  the 
Protestant  citadel,  and  the  loss  of  all  the 
"  places  of  nfiugo."  But  the  destruction  of 
Protestantism  ai  a  paHgr.  aooompUshed  by  the 
•tate-eraft  of  Cardinal  nchellea,  did  not  seri- 
ously affect  the  intellectual  and  lellgious  pros- 
perity of  the  churches.  These  numberrn  800 
or  more,  witli  a  soiu'-whrit  .smaller  nnml)er  of 
pastors.  Some  of  them  h.id  ii  h%rge  member- 
ship, and  wor-'hipj)  ■'!  ia  temph's.  as  the  church 
edifices  were  stvl"'l,  eiipiihln  of  lioliling  several 
thousand  hearers.  Tlie  temple  of  Dieppe  held 
probably  ■■>'M'(i ;  the  iireat  temple  at  Charenton. 
whither  the  Prntotantaof  Paris  resorted,  was 
said  to  hold  nearly  8  times  tliat  number. 
Charenton  became  an  imiMilaiit  inteliectaal 
centre.  Some  of  the  greatest  preacbeia  that 
ever  lived  adorned  the  Protestant  pulpits — 
Pi.  rr  >  Dii  Mn  ilin.  Jean  DailR-,  Motsc  Amy- 
raut,  i^ierre  l>u  Hose,  Jaefjiies  Saurin,  and, 
above  all,  Jean  Claude.  (.Sec  A.  V'inet,  7/i«- 
ioire  df  In  Pr/ Urntinn  pirmi  li/form/n  <k- 
Flmnre  an  XVII'  furlr,  Paris.  18ti0.)  The 
education  of  the  Protestant  y(mth  was  pro- 
vided for,  not  only  by  means  of  popular 
schools  in  every  puce  where  they  were  al- 
lowed to  estabUsh  them,  but  by  about  90  ool- 
legea  and  8  "  academics,"  or  nnivcrsities.  Of 
the  latter,  Saumur.  established  by  Duplessiq 
Mornay,  Nismes,  S6dan.  and  Montauban,.  ob- 
tnlncil  the  greatest  eHehritv.  Many  of  their 
the  i!ii_'l<  !il  ])rof(  s..!ors  oluauieil  a  world-wide 
reputation — Chamii  r.  C'aiiUrnn.  Amvraut.  La 
Place,  l)u  Mimlin,  Petit,  and  oIIk'ts.  The 
provincial  and  national  synods,  thougli  looked 
upon  bytlw  govenineot  with  great  suspicion 
and  much  hampered  in  their  deliberations, 
were  continued  with  more  or  less  regularity. 
The  20th  national  synod  was  held  In  1659, 
jost  a  century  after  tile  first.  Subset  juently  to 
this  no  national  Protestant  syno  1  was  per- 
mitted by  the  government  to  as^cmbhj  for 
more  than  200  years. 

The  E<lict  of  Nantes  was  formally  revoked 
In  Oct.,  16So.  For  S.!  years  before  this  time 
a  succession  of  laws,  explanatory  ordinances, 
decrees  of  the  royal  coanidl.  Judicial  dedalona, 
etc..  had  rendered  nofatOTf,  000  afler  an- 
other, the  greater  part  of  tm  provtaloiis  in 
Htotid theProteetaata.  Mnjof  theaedocn- 


ments  were  ifvsued  in  direct  ri-sponso  to  the 
demands  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  made  at  its  quinquennial  assembliei. 
The  loss  of  their  religious  privileges  and  tlie 
oonoyances  to  which  they  were  subjected  led 
to  the  flisht  from  the  kingdom  uf  manv  thou- 
sands of  Protestants.  The  fugitives  iiecame 
much  more  numerous  when  the  jirat  fire  w.x'i 
introduced  of  quartering  dragoons  and  utlier 
.soldiers  upon  the  Protestants  in  great  nimi- 
bers  and  with  lii-ense  to  commit  every  act  of 
cnielty  and  outrage  short  of  r.i]K-  aiul  mur- 
der. The  atrocious  Dragonnmies  drove  mul- 
titudes of  Protestants  to  make  au  insincere 
profcasion  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  others  be- 
longing to  the  dregs  of  society  were  bought 
at  so  much  a  head.  The  Roman  Cntholio 
clergy  stimulated  and  tiistiflcd  the  king's  in- 
tolerant jioliey  by  a  misapph'catiiiti  of  the  scrip- 
tural coTUTnaiid,  "  C"'mii|m1  tlu  ii\  fo  <  oni(>  in." 
Louis  XIV-  lia-'-ed  the  Edict  of  Uevixjitiou 
upon  tlu!  false  jilca  tiiat  Ids  mciKurcs  had  al- 
ready secured  the  conversimi  of  the  irrealer 
and  better  part  of  the  Proleslautji.  By  this 
law  all  exercise  of  the  "  8i>-called  Reformed 
religion"  was  proliibited,  all  Protestant  min- 
istera  were  ordered  to  leave  Prance  wttiiJn  15 
days  on  pain  of  the  gailc  vs  (a  few  months  after, 
the  penalty  was  changed  to  death),  all  laymen 
were  prohibited  from  Icjiving  it  on  pain  of  the 
tralleys  for  men  and  imprisonment  for  women, 
all  children  were  to  \x-  reared  and  instructed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faitli.  Allliouurh  the 
edict  clo.se<l  with  a  pn)miso  that  all  Protes- 
tants that  rcfraine<i  from  meeting  for  ndigious 
worship  might  continue  to  inhabit  and  traffic 
in  Fnnce  without  molestation,  this  was  a  dis- 
htmestaseurance.  TheDngooiiadesoontlmied 
without  {ntermlaslon,  and  no  means  were 
spared  to  compel  thoee  who  remained  to  go  to 
ma.Hs.  and  to  j)unish  those  who  undertwk  to 
flee  the  kingdom.  The  numlwT  of  refugees, 
including  thost!  who  tied  Iwdnre  the  fi)rtn;d 
revtK  iition  and  those  who  llisi  in  tlie  course  of 
the  next  few  years,  h:is  been  eslimate<l  as  high 
as  8<)0,(KX).  This  tlgure  is  prolmblv  excessive. 
The  truth  is  perhaps  bdtween  :i(K),(KX)  and 
000,000.  (See  the  great  wwrk  of  £.  Benoietr 
OtMrv  da  fJAUt  at  Nantet,  5  toIs.,  Delft, 
1608-9R.)  The  sufferings  endiired  by  those 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  a  refuge  in  foreign 
lands,  atid  tiy  tticir  less  fortunate  brethren  in 
prisons  and  as  gal'ey  slaves,  were  almost  un- 
exampli'il.  Many  jxTsotial  narratives  were 
published  at  the  time,  and  many  more  have 
seen  the  light  in  our  own  days.  The  refugee* 
were  hospitably  received  in  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, EnglUid,  Brandenburg,  and  clBewhen. 
Uomo  gonsmments  invited  them  to  come,  and 
generous  collectiooa  were  made  by  the  people 
to  relieve  their  necessities.  A  oonsiderable 
number  of  the  refugees  ultimately  mode  their 
way  to  America,  .settling  in  Ma~'^aehus<'tts, 
New  York,  Virginia,  Soulli  Carolina,  and 
elsewhere.  Everywhere  they  enriched  the 
lands  which  became  their  new  home.H  with  the 
fruits  of  their  intelligent  industry.  Kvery- 
where  their  descendants  are  among  the  most 
honored  olHnna,  cherishing  the  trodittoiBa  irf 
their  ancestors,  and  regarding  the  very  name 
of  "Hiigtteiiot,"  originallv  an  opprobrious 
deatgnatloo,  as  a  badge  of  aletiiicluiii. 
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Far  103  yeus  Protestantism  v,&a  onk-ially 
dead  in  France ;  no  Protesiant  could  be  legally 
iMptized,  marrtod,  or  buried  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Konum  Catholic  priest.  The 
wpulsion  of  the  miniAtera  and  the  consequent 

SOWth  of  an  ill-ri'iciilatcil  rtit]:usi;Lsin  K  il,  iti 
e  last  years  of  Ilir  ITtli  nni]  tlic  early  years 
of  the  ISthcxjuturii'S,  totlu'  singular  vutiiiriesof 
the  "  Hull'  prophets  of  llic  Ceveunes.  '  Tliis 
extravai^iint  inaui  festal  ion  disappearefl  lieforc 
tlio  later  regular  preaching  of  tlie  posptl. 

Thccrueltiea  practised  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priMis  upon  their  nnwiUing  ProtestaDt 
pTMiloDcimm  Bntera  Lenguedoo  occuitmed 
the  outbreak  ot  Hbe  Camiuid  wer.  Its  scene 
wea  chiefly  the  Ciyennea  mountains  and  tlio 
neiichborhood  of  Nismcs  ;  the  most  prominent 
leaders  were  Roland.  CuvaUcr,  Caslunc  I,  etc. 
The  cotiiiiuui'iri  iH'pan  in  1702  iin^i  w.is  not 
finally  apixiiseil  until  1710.  (See  the  histories 
of  Court,  Louvreleuil.  Hruc}'s  ;  ihe  memoirs 
of  Cavalier,  Bonlwnnoux,  etc.;  and  arts. 
Camibards,  Cavalier.) 

The  reatonaloa  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
naoce  was  firrt  undertaken  in  1715,  the  very 
year  Louis  XIV.  died.  There  was  scarcely 
an  ordained  Protestant  minister  in  France. 
Thoae  who  conducteii  divine  worship  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  faitliful  who  c^int;  together, 
at  the  |)eril  of  iluir  lives,  in  unfrequentc<l 
spotj?  on  the  Ce  vcnnes  mountains  or  elsewhere, 
were  pious  hut  illiterate  laymen,  some  of 
whom  could  not  even  read,  but  who  had  com* 
mitted  to  memory  scrmona  of  Du  lloalfai, 
Drelinooort,  and  other  famoos  pceechen  of 
the  loet  cenkaiy.  Most  of  them  had  rather 
assumed  their  oflloe  than  been  called  to  it. 
Borne  were  professed  *'  prophets. "  I  n  a  Bmall 
gathiTini;  of  all  the  preaic  hers  uf  the  (.'tvennes 
•od  Lower  Lanj^ucloc,  {gotten  together  in  an 
■bandone<l  stone  quarry  near  ^lonublet.  Aw^. 
15,  1715,  by  Antoine  Court,  himself  a  l)oy- 
preachcr  scarcely  19  years  of  age,  the  existing 
evils  were  considered  and  a  beginning  of 
church  organization  and  dJacipUnu  was  made. 
This  humble  meetiac  maj  be  leckoned  aa  the 
§Ht  of  dm  long  lenea  of  the  ^oda  of  the 
Cfluvch  of  the  Desert— a  designation  adopted 
by  the  Protestants,  iu  allusion  to  such  pos- 
Ra^jes  as  Isa.  xl.  '\,  Matt.  iii.  3,  Rev.  xii.  0, 
and  n'taincil  so  lonjj  as  it  was  not  even  safe 
to  insttrt  in  the  minutes  of  the  pnx-eedings 
the  place  of  assembly.  Pierre  Corteiz,  the 
first  ordained  pastor,  received  onlination  at 
Zurich.  .Soon  tlwrc  wereanumber  of  churches 
organized  with  elders,  and  ministered  to  by  a 
handful  of  paatoia,  who  weal  from  place  to 
plaoe  diagoiied  and  often  tracked  by  agents  of 
tin  government.  Many  meetings  were  dis- 
covered and  fired  upon  by  soldiers  ;  many  of 
the  worshippers  either  killed  or  sent  to  the 
galleys  or  prisons  for  life.  From  time  to  time 
pastors  were  raptured,  and  huti>;  or  broken 
upon  the  wheel.  (The  la.st  was  Francois 
Kochctte,  in  17(52.)  But  sueh  wius  the  fruit 
of  their  persistent  and  faithful  labors,  that 
whan  toleration  was  at  hist  granted  there 
were  betwaan  185  and  ISO  naatom  and  scvend 
hundred  chnrdieB.  The  Proteitaot  popula- 
tion was  judged  to  be  almost  as  great  as  be- 
fore the  lievocation.  Etienne  Gibcrt  placed  it 
aa  highaa  l^SOO^OUO aoul^  (jSeeE.  Hugam, 
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80.) 

In  the  growing  tendency  to  greater  Ilberalfty 

of  views,  the  government,  especially  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  long  urged  to 
undo  the  work  of  Louis  XIV.  N'oltaire  (  on- 
tributtnl  much  by  his  esiwusul  of  the  rights  of 
the  unfortunate  family  of  Jean  Calas.  >Iales- 
herbus  and  ltubaul-.'?aiul-&(ieDue,  more  tliaii 
anv  others,  were  instrumental  in  securing  the 
issue  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  (1767}.  This 
law,  which  was  far  from  satisfactccy,  did  not 
aanction  Proteatani  wonhip^  but  reatored  the 
Proteetanta  to  thdr  dvil  riflita.  Thouaanda 
of  men  and  women  marriea  bv  the  pastors  of 
the  Desert  flocked  to  the  public  ofllces  to  ob- 
tain for  their  union  and  for  the  leijiliniary  of 
their  ehildren  an  oHicial  recopnilion.  Rut  tho 
Freneh  Revuhitiiiii  was  at  hand,  and  soon  tho 
rights  of  Protestants  were  more  fully  recog- 
nized, including,  at  length,  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. After  the  stormy  periixl  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  the  insane  attempt  to  substi- 
tute the  wonhip  of  reaaoo  for  the  worship  of 
God,  the  Ghrlathm  religion  was  once  more 
recognJaed.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first 
consul,  by  the  law  of  the  18th  Germinal,  year 
X.  (1H02).  recognized  and  pave  organic  shape 
to  both  branches  c>f  the  Protestant  (.'hurch, 
the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran,  thus  bring- 
ing both  under  the  immc<liale  control  of  Iho 
government.  The  bw  provided  for  one  con- 
aiatorial  church,  with  one  or  more  paatora. 
for  each  OUOO  souls,  and  for  lynodi,  to  be  beU 
by  permiasion  of  govenuBeniL  eadi  oonpria- 
ing  6  oonalitMlal  (nnrehea.  Ifo  proTislon  waa 
made  for  any  national  synod.  All  future 
pastors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  consistories, 
compose<l  of  the  «-xisting  pastor  or  pastors  and 
0  to  12  "  notable"  laymen,  but  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  first  consul.  (See  l.ti  Coda 
l'rutfUit)iiit.  in  Almanach  tkt  Rtforvx/f,  etc., 
Paris,  1H08.) 

This  system  has  remained  in  force,  with 
some  mouifications,  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  Befomed  Church  haa  enjoyed  lUtleor  no 
autonomy.  In  1878  the  only  national  aynod 
authorized  In  more  than  8  centiuriea  waa  ai^ 
sembled  in  Paris  by  sanction  of  the  govern- 
tuent.  The  atti  iiij»t  made  by  the  innjoritv  to 
formulate  a  short  but  itrlhodox  confession, 
declaring  atllu'sion  to  the  lii^torie  vii\ss  of 
the  church,  triumphed  over  the  resistance  of 
a  "  liberal"  minority  which  resolutely  opposed 
any  legislation .  The  gOTemment  has  declined 
sinoo  then  to  authorize  ai^aobKqaentsvnods ; 
but  the  Protestants  have  compenaated  for  this 
by  instituting  a  sj-stem  of  unoffldal  synods, 
general  and  subordinate,  meeting  with  regu- 
larity and  fulfilling  almost  every  funelion 
whirl]  .'^ynods  recognized  liy  the  governnunl 
(oulii  ili.si  liarge.  Thus  in  an  indirect  way 
till-  l*ro!e>tJii)|.'^ of  the  Refomitd  faith  are  jiro- 
pariug  themselves  for  the  advent  of  a  com- 
plete separation  of  church  and  alate,  whidl 
cannot  be  verv  far  distant. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  In  aptritnalUy  and  Christian  activi^, 
08  well  aa  In  mimbets,  during  the  prewtttoen* 
tury.  has  Ix-en  very  marked.  Many  m{ssioii> 
arv  organizations  have  Ix'en  cstablislieti  for 
work  abroad  (e^iaclal^  hi  Afika)  and  at, 
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home.  The  Socifete  (^entrale  d'fivangillsation 
Is  the  most  promiiu  iit. 

Tht!  latest  statij.tic.-j  at  hand  (1^89)  give  the 
BUniber  of  onlaiued  minUtera  as  l^),  and  nf 
churches  &a  567.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  many  of  these  churches  repwMwat  two  or 
mote  pi«ces  of  wonhip,  ood  hAve  wVeral  pas- 
ton.  TbusPkria  flgaiaB  as  but  one  church, 
Imt  with  the  namcK  of  24  pastors,  besidai  80 
other  ministers,  theoloj^icAl  professors,  secre- 
taries iif  soi  ictii-s.  t-tr.  In  tliirt  smtpment  no 
accuuiit  is  tuki  II  of  Lutheran  ciinrches,  nor  of 
the  Free,  WeMleyun,  Baptist,  etc..  churches. 
(See  AgcmUi  Protectant  pour  iann/a  1889, 
Paris,  1889  ) 

LrraHATURB.— The  original  authorities  are 
too  aaaMTOua  to  be  named.  Among  the  more 
modem  works  on  the  subject  hi  English  may 
be  msotiOMd,  £.  Smedley.  Hutory  of  the  Se- 
formed  Religion  la  Firanet,  LoDdnn,  1882-84, 
8  Tola.  (rep.  in  New  York) ;  O.  de  Pilioe, 
Hi^tiii^  of  the  ProtiKfiiiifii  "f  Fraiire  (trans, 
from  the  French),  New  York.  18.)!  ;  H.  M. 
Baird,  Hiittory  af  thi-  Ri^:  the  lluguenots  of 
France.  ll.")l-^-^74),  New  York,  1879.  2  vols.,  and 
The  llitgtunots  ami  Henry  of  y<inirre  (1574- 
1610).  New  York,  1886,  3' vols.  In  (Jerman, 
W.  O.  Soldan.  Oeaehiehtt  <fc«  Frote»tiinti»mug 
in  Frankrriek  Ut  turn  Todi  Kari't  JX.,  Leip- 
sig,  1856, 9  vols. ;  O.  too  Polens,  OmkkMt 
de$  fratuMtehtn  fhhinimuu,  Gotha,  1857- 
89,  5  vols.  In  French  the  recent  Ifteratore  is 
very  rich.  The  BnUftin  of  tlie  French  Protet- 
Unit  llUtiirii-Atl  .W/y/y,  in  piirticuhir.  is  a  rich 
mine  of  fresli  itiforinjitiDM.  11.  \j.  Fonle, 
tory  of  the  ll'iquen'tt*  of  the  DUperrion  at  the 
Recall  of  the  Edict  of  'Xante*,  London,  IHMO, 
is  the  most  convenient  r6Mum6  of  the  general 
bbtory  of  the  refugees.  C.  W.  Baird,  llMory 
0ftke  Hvftutut  £mgnUi0n  to  Amsriea,  Kew 
Tork»  188S,  9  vote.,  gives  the  best  aoootmt  of 
the  lefugses  who  came  to  thb  country. 

HeNBT  M.  ii.VIRD. 

Francis  of  Asaisi^  and  the  Fraaciscans. 

Giovanni  Francesco  Bcrnnrdonc,  b.  in  Aissini, 
16  ra.  s.e.  of  l*eru;?ia,  Italy,  in  1182  ;  d.  there, 
Oct.  4,  1226.  After  a  giddy  youth  he  was 
utterly  changed  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
sickness  which  he  had  in  1202.  He  turned 
tealously  to  the  practice  of  religion  as  under- 
stood In  his  time,  particular)/  devoting  him< 
self  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  After  a  journey 
to  Home,  where  he  was  frreatly  confirmed  in 
his  piirpoftes,  speins  the  creat  wicketlness  of 
the  times,  he  detormincd  to  give  liimsilf  to 
the  preachintf  of  repentance,  and  tuvsumed  tlie 
garb  of  the  monk.  In  1210  he  had  11  com- 
panions, to  whom  he  now  gave  a  rule.  It 
was  tiistinguishetl  from  otlier  monastic  ndcs 
chiefly  by  a  new  interpretation  of  the  vow  of 
pomtj,  whereby  not  only  individual  but  also 
oonuimMl  poverty  was  promised.  The  needs 
of  the  brotherhood  were  to  be  met  by  alms, 
or  where  a  brother  knew  a  trade,  by  labor,  only 
that  no  money  was  to  Ik;  received.  Francis 
sought  the  approval  of  the  pope  for  this  rule, 
which  was  soon  given  orally,  but  nnt  reijulurty 
till  1223.  Meantime  the  order  had  greatly 
grown.  In  1212  their  missionary  activity  l>e- 
mn  by  sending  out  brethren  two  by  two 
Oma^wttt  Iia^.  In  m$  th^y  delenniiied 


to  send  them  out  to  every  land.  In  1219,  at 
the  second  >;eneral  meeting  of  the  order,  there 
wt?re  50<H>  nn'ml>ers,  as  is  said,  present  from 
Simiii,  Egypt,  Greece,  Engluud,  and  Hun- 
gary. Francis  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
gospel  even  to  the  sultan  him.self . 

In  his  own  life,  Francis  formed  the  asMcl- 
ated  female  order  of  the  Clares.  They  have  m 
history  parallel  to  that  cf  (he  male  oraen. 

The  great  reverence  felt  for  the  founder 

was  8tilTincretusi-d  after  his  death.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  nn  oivetl  miraculously  the  stigmata 
of  Christ,  and  ciJiniiarisoii.s  between  his  life 
and  that  of  the  Saviour  were  common.  It 
was  even  said  tliat  he  had  been  prophesied  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  popes  favored  the 
order  and  ft  grew  with  great  rapidity.  In 
18i4,  upon  command  of  the  pope,  the  mendi* 
cant  orders.  Fraadsoans  andf  Dominicans, 
were  admitted  to  recdve  the  degieeaof  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  from  that  time  these 
two  orders  were  rivals  in  the  literary  sphere. 
At  one  time  nearly  nil  the  profes.sors  at  Paris 
were  mendicant  moTiks.  But  the  p«'culiftr dis- 
tinction of  tlie  order,  its  vow  of  poverty,  be- 
came the  cause  nf  internal  dissi-nsions,  wldch 
have  marked  its  whole  history.  The  very 
sucoessor  of  Francis  as  mitiister«geDsrBl  n> 
hued  the  rule  In  order  to  obtain  money  to 
bolld  a  church.  Sncoesalvv  rehzatlons  led  to 
successive  efforts  at  reform.  In  1279  Nlcolss 
III.  modified  the  rule  In  the  direction  of  per- 
mitting the  liolding  of  property  and  tlic  pur- 
suit of  occii pillions  not  coiitunjilated  by  Fran- 
cis. Two  p.irties  were  conscquenflv  tnrmed  : 
the  Olwervants,  or  stricter  part  v,  wldch  sought 
to  restore  the  exact  rule  of  t'rancis.  or  even 
to  make  it  more  severe,  aud  whicli  passed 
through  quite  a  hbloiy.  and  appeared  in 
many  difleteat  fonas ;  aiid  the  Cionveatuals, 
who  assfaidhrted  the  rule  to  that  of  other  no- 
nastic  bodies. 

A  peculiar  feature  was  the  order  of  Tcr- 
liaries,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Francis  liiniself 
1 1221).  on  <x'ca-sion  of  lii^  .->ucc'e.>s  in  preiirliiiig 
in  a  cL-rlaiii  Italiiui  vilijige,  its  a  means  of  pre- 
serving and  cxtendini;  tiie  reliirious  life.  It 
was  a  society  of  such  as  could  not  tH'cume 
regular  memtx^rs  of  a  monastic  e.stabl  shmcut. 
but  who  would  associate  themselves  under  a 
special  rule,  and  who  were  bound  to  abstain 
from  bearing  arms  (except  for  the  dtwdi  or 
native  country),  to  avoid  dances  and  similar 
occasions,  to  observe  certain  prescribed  fasts, 
hours  of  devotion,  etc.  This  in-^iitotion 
tinally  developed  into  a  monastic  attachment 
ti)  the  order.  There  were  alao  female  Ter- 

tiaries.  • 

In  theology  the  Frandscaos  were  rather  in- 
clined to  superstition  and  to  Pelagianism. 
The  modem  Jesuits  aremu(  h  like  ihem.  and 
have  at  certain  potnie  onlf  developed  the 
favorite  ideas  of  the  FranososM.  as  in  the 
promotion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immacolate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  (See  Wad- 
ding, Annalen  Minorum,  178i-41  ;  .Milman, 
hitin  Chn.itianitij.  Bk.  IX.  ;  his  life  [in  (}er- 
manj  by  ('.  .\.  IIjus*',  Leipzig.  1856,  and  (in 
English]  bv  Mrs.  Oliphant,  London,  1868, 
and  Miss  Lockhart  [trans,  of  8t.  Bonaven- 
tura'a  life  of  Bt.  Francul.  1868.  8d  ed.,  1890.) 
His  works  have  several  ansa  been  published. 
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Burg,  Cologoe,  ItH^  ;  Horov,  Paris, 
"     •       1882.  \M  (Hi., 
F.  II.  F. 


Francis  of  Paola,  St,  b.  nt  Paula,  Xapli-«, 
141(5  ;  d,  !it  Plcssis-li's-Tours,  Frmiix',  Ajiril  2, 
ir)(i7  .  on  tend  a  Franoisrivn  moniv-^ttTv  when 
he  was  12  yrars  oki  ;  rttirtd  to  a  <avc  when 
he  was  14,  aad  liad  sathert^il  ko  uiauy  herniitu 
arouud  him  when  Be  was  30  that  he  could 
found  a  new  order,  whicli  wns  confirmed  by 
8iztus  IV.  in  1474,  and  from  Alexander  Yl. 
noaired  the  name  of  "  Minine"  (q.T.)L  Bt. 
Wmuib  was  brought  to  Fnmoe  m  oraer  to 

K)Iong  the  life  of  Louis  XT.  by  a  miracle, 
t  be  refused  to  try.   (See  Rollaud,  Ilistoire 
4$  aaini  S¥am^  d§  I^uU,  Fwii,  1878.) 

C.  P. 

Fnnelt  of  Sales,  St.,  b.  tt  Bake,  near 
Geneva,  just  within  the  boundnry  of  BaTOV, 
Aiiir.  21,  ir)67  :  d.  at  Lyons.  I>ec.  28,  1«2'2. 
He  was  ileseendid  frdiii  a  nol>li;  family  ;  '.vus 
ordained  a  priesl  in  l.'iyi,  anil  1k.-<'jiiiii-  liishop 
of  Geneva  in  Ui4»2.  Ik-  tCKik  a  very  ai  tivr  unrl 
succeatiful  purl  in  the  "  couuter-refuruiatiun," 
his  converts  from  ProtentantiMm  numbering 
many  thousands,  and  foimded  the  order  of 
Visitants  (q.v.).  He  was  canonized  April  19. 
1665,  and  hbdaj  set  for  Jan.  20  :  on  June  19, 
1877,  he  was  decbred  by  the  )>op<t  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  church.  His  collected  works, 
which  ushered  in  tlie  Quietisi  movenjcut.  and 
which  are  in  rrem  h,  apjH  iired  in  Paris,  1621, 
16  vols.,  Olh  ed.,  lH(il-ii2,  H  vols.  Enfi.  trans, 
by  H.  li.  Mac'ki'V,  London,  iHSfi,  s<)(j.  ;  n:ost 
fumoufl  arc  his  Spirituai  JMl^rt,  Ens-  trans., 
1851,  again,  IHTl,  8d  ed..  1680,  and  Introdvr- 
Uontv  a  JJeront  Life,  many  edd.,  t.g.,  Lon- 
don.  1889  ;  also  On  the  Imk  of  God,  1889. 
(See  hia  life  bj  H.  U  Sfalnmr  Lear,  London. 
1888.) 

SeeZATBB. 


Francke  (frank  keh),  Aunat  Bennann, 

representative  Pietist,  b.  at  Lfibccit,  March 
2-J,    lll'i;!;   d.  at  .luiie  H.  1727.  He 

Ntudied  theology  at  Lrfiurl  and  Kiel  ;  began 
to  give  Ic^cturc  H  at  Leipzig,  IGHTi  ;  founded 
there  (1686)  the  "  Collegium  pbilobiblicam." 
a  aodety  for  Bible  study,  wtioae  memben 
were  called  "Fietista."  In  1887  he  went  to 
Ldneburg.  where  be  was  concerted  wbik  )iTe 
jiarinj?  a  sermon  on  .Tohti  x.x.  31  ;  thi  n  to 
llanilturL'  and  to  L)rt*den,  where  lie  forniwl  a 
llrni  att;i<  hnient  for  SjK'ner.  and  shortly  after 
was  a;iain  at  Leipzig.  There  his  lecfiinH 
(1W9)  on  the  Pauline  i  pi.stle.s  attrtictetl  great 
audiences  and  awakened  much  interest.  But 
at  the  instigation  of  Clsr|W0V  they  were  inter- 
dicted by  the  faculty  on  acooimt  of  their  al- 
leged doctrinal  errors.  He  next  preached  at 
Erfurt  for  a  while,  with  neat  sucoees,  but  in 
1681  the  same  charge  led  to  his  exonlslon 
from  the  city  <m  a  day's  notice.  He  then 
iM'iame  professor  of  (ireek  and  Hebrew  at 
Halle.  1092  ;  in  IfUlS  hin  professorship  was 
dianfrec'.  to  tlial  of  theolopy.  F^om  l(iH2  to 
17I."i  he  w.is  also  pastor  at  (jlaucha.  a  suburb 
of  Halle,  but  iu  the  latter  year  he  became  pas- 
tor of  St.  UMch's,  in  the  city.  Through 
Frsncke's  pceaeooe  Ualle  became  for  Pieliats 
what  Wittenberg  la  for  Luthenaa.  In  1886 


p-ruurke  slarte<i  on  a  capital  of  four  tlialcn 
and  hixtet  n  pro.-.(  hcn  (i.e.,  f8.S6  present 
money),  the  present  of  a  pious  woman,  a 
school  for  poor  children,  and  this  graduiJly 
led  to  another  school  for  those  who  couhl  iiay  ; 
and  so  step  by  step  he  came  to  llic  famous 
orphan  asjrlum  at  Hallei  which  he  founded  in 
1098,  whfeh  la  now  one  of  the  great  instita- 
tions  of  Qermany.  Franclce  was  a  good 
friend  to  missions  nmong  the  heathen  and  to 
the  circulnlion  of  the  Hihle.  and  the  printing- 
presses  of  the  oriihanagc  have  l»cen  freely  at 
the  disposal  of  these  two  causes.  (See  life  by 
Ouericke.  Halle,  1M27.  Eng.  trans.,  Lomion, 
1837,  and  by  (}.  Kramer,  Halle,  1880-H2,  3 
parts  ;  cf .  R.  Brown.  A.  21,  Franekt  and  Uu 
Orpfianage  at  BcUU,  PUMMfM^  {Am.  8.  S. 
Union],  mH4.) 

Frankfort,  The  Ck>imcil  of,  was  convened 
by  ( 'liarli  nmL'Jiu  at  Fraiikfiirl  n!i-Mie  ^lalii, 
794,  attended  ity  800  hishoits  frmn  (.Jeiinany, 
Englantl,  Hpain,  (laul.  and  Italy,  and  C"on- 
dcmned  luloptionistn  an<l  the  eanoiis  of  the  sec- 
ond council  of  Niea  a.  7S7,  concerning  image- 
worship,  thoo^  they  had  been  accepted  by  toe 
pope.   (See  Hanei.  CkmeO..  TOIL) 

Frankincense  (iehite),  a  white  and  yellow- 
isl)  resin,  brittle  and  bitter,  which  burns  lou 
with  a  steady  and  odoriferous  llame.  It  v 
calkMl"  frank,"  orfree,  becaowof  thefreeneM 
with  which  it  tNiraa  and  gives  fofth  lla  odoia. 
The  best  waa  obtained  firaoi  Arabia  (Isa.  Iz. 
6.  .Ter.  vi.  90).  It  was  much  used  in  Jewish 
worship  (Ex.  x.vx.  7,  Lov.U.  1,  8,  16,  xvi  18, 
Kii,  and  as  a  i>er(umc  (Sou  iiL  6,  iv.  6,  14). 
and  OS  an  image  of  devotlOlMUfoTor  (Ps.  cxlL 
3,  Rev.  viii.  8).  T.  W.  C. 

Pratloelll,  or  Fratricelli,  also  called  Apos- 
tolical Brethren,  an  out^'row  th  of  the  Fran- 

ei'ican  order  ;  st  purated  in  the  bc^nniiing  of  the 
14th  century  fnun  the  mother  institution  by 
pushing  the  vows  of  ii.s«  i  tii  ism  to  the  ex- 
treme :  entere<l  into  communication  with  the 
Beghards,  adopting  various  fantastic  views, 
anacmlcdin  opc>n  rebellion  against  the  papacy 
and  other  institutions  of  llie  church.  In  1317 
the  pope  ordered  tiie  Inquisition  to  step  in, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  sci7.c<l.  con- 
demnwl,  and  burnt.  Fifty  years  later  they 
had  completely  disappcarea. 

Free  Ohnmh  of  BootlaBdi  See  PnxanT- 

TKlUAKieM. 

Free  Congregations,  otherwise  called 
Friends  of  light,  Protestant  Friends,  con- 
irrcfralions  of  German  free  tlunkers.  In  1840 
\V.  F.  Sintenis,  a  I.utlierun  preacher  in  Mag- 
deburg, protested  against  the  worship  of 
Christ,  for  which  he  waa  jproeecuted.  This 
led  tothedisoo^eiytliaithedid  not  stand  alone, 
for  in  1841 16  clereymen  aiawnbled  at  Qnadan. 
under  the  lead  ori.ieberecht  UhHch.  and  or- 
fianizcd  tlieniselves  Tindrr  the  name  df  tlio 
'■  Fricnd.s  of  Liirlit."  Tliey  denied  the  right 
of  the  Mat'deburfT  Consisti  ry  io  i)roM'CUte 
Sintenis,  ami  claimed  for  tlu  nistlves  the  lib- 
erty of  teaching  wliat  thcv  plea.***'*!.  Another 
leader  was  (Justav  Adolf  Wislioenus.  He 
made  a  great  excitement  by  his  Oft  Sr?,ri/t,  ob 
Q€utr  (Leipcig.  1st  to  4th  ed..  1846).  which 
abragMed the  Knplavea  for  the  *' inner  apiiit" 
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OS  tho  norm  of  faith.  The  moTcmeat  met  a 
genuiao  want,  for  an  iocnn-sini^  numlier  of 
nreachenand  laymeo  Joined  ii,  and  there  were 
fa  1888  116  ooiifn;eRatioitt  belonging  to  the  no- 

cMciX  "  Free  Uoliirinus  Con^rresrationa  of  OtT- 
many."  (St-f  the  annual,  Frnrflu/ioti^r Kairn- 
dnr.  'ttlited  by  A.  Specht,  Ootha,  1S72,  ^qq.) 

IWflpldl,ar«tlNC«aolttMk  SeefisBxa- 

wanx. 

Fr««  Thinkera,  another  name  for  rational- 
Uts  or  thocM  who  Ueoy  a  revealed  religion. 
SeeDBiBV. 

PrB«-Will  BaptiaU.   See  Baptists,  p.  82. 

Free  Will  sometimes  is  used  to  denote  free 
agency  or  the  power  of  following  one's  pre- 
Taiiio^  imdinalion.  This  simply  alUrms  thai 
mao  M  free,  and  therefore  aocoantable,  which 
DO  Christian  disputes.  But  Uie  term  some- 
times Is  held  to  menn  that  the  will  is  free  and 
can  coatrmlict  or  rban^'f  Its  own  ]n\  fcrences. 
Tbis  is  held  bv  inauy  Ariniiiiaiis,  l»ut  bv  Cul- 
Tinists  is  considered  ali>uril  and  impoMsible,  a-s 
well  as  in  the  face  of  sut  li  scriptures  iv*  "  ilnr 
carnal  tnind  is  enmity  apain.st  Vrod,"  "the 
natural  man  receivetli  not  the  IhinijH  of  tln- 
ApiritofOod  .  .  .  neither  can  be  knnw  tlimi" 
(Rom.  viii.  7,  1  C.w.  ii.  14).  T.  W. 

ProUnghuysen,  Jacobus  Tbeodonis  (b.  in 
West  li'riealand  ;  d.  in  New  Jersey.  1T4T),  n 
clcrpyman  of  Holland,  who  came  to  Anicrira 
in  1719  and  performed  a  great  work  (ui  ihf 
Raritao,  N.  J.,  io  rousins  tho  churches  aud 
wfnnins  souls forObriat.  Both WUteOdd and 
Edwards  recognized  tho  exealleBflS  of  his 
evanirelhtic  labors.    His  son.  Xolm  (b.  at 


TiiP'..  Mil.-  Run,  N.  .J.,  1727  ;  d. 


Loni. 


Isliiml,  Sfpt.,  17.')4),  succeeded  him  and  car- 
ric'l  forward  his  work.  His  grandson,  Fred> 
erick(b.  in  Sonirrset  County,  N.  .1.,  April  1^, 
17i>3  ;  d.  April  13,  181)4),  was  emim-nt  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  His  great-grandson,  Theo- 
dora (b.  at  Franklin,  Somerset  CiountT.  N.  J., 
March  88, 1787 ;  d.  at  New  Braoswlek.  N.  J., 
April  13,  1891),  was  eminent  as  n  Christian 
layman,  at  the  bar.  In  the  Senate,  and  as  the 
liead  of  till'  I'nivfT-ity  of  (he  City  of  Xew 
York  (IHIti)),  and  afterward  of  KiilL'frs  ( "ollfee. 
N.  J..  imO.  (Sec  his  nunioirs  bv  T.  W. 
Chambers.  New  York,  18(>3.)       T."  W.  C. 

Fraaoh  Oonfaaaloa  of  Faith.  Bee  Galli- 
CAN  Confession. 

ZVsnch  Prophat%  CamiaardB  (q.v.K  who 
came  to  England  In  1706.  and  annonnora  the 

apeetly  coming  of  MesHlali's  kingdom.  They 
made  many  converts,  some  of  then>  persons 
of  distinction,  but  tluir  fanatical  e.vces^es 
soon  put  an  end  to  their  inlluence.  (See 
Hugh.soii.  .1  ('<i/>i"'in  .h-r  xtiit  of  the  FYeneh 
and  Engli*h  Propfuts,  Loudon,  I'^M  ) 

Frenoh  Yaralona  of  the  Bible.  See  Biuur, 
p.  105. 

Frappel,  Rt.  Riv*  Oharles  Bmile,  Roman 
Oethonc.  bishop  of  Angers,  France  ;  b.  at 
Obernal  (Btis  lihin),  France.  July  1,  1827; 
studied  at  Strasshur;:  ;  wn."*  nrofc.^Hor  of  sacrk'd 
eloqui  nrc  iti  tin-  faculty  oi  Roman  Cadmli:- 
Iheologj  ia  Paris,  lb.'M-70,  when  lie  becamu 


bishop.  lie  Is  distinguished  for  Iiis  outspolceii 
ultramontaniam  in  the  French  Assemblr.  Hta 

nutnerooa  writings  embrace  Lim  fttrai  apoa- 
(iAi'iue»  et  fcur  /poque.  Pari.-?,  IH-iO,  2d  cd.. 
1870  ;  T^A  njtnUrffUtis  rhrettfint  iiu  tJi  tij-ihnfi 
»itcU-,  IHflO.  3<i  e<l.,  1H«6  ;  St.  /)•//„•',  .  1H6I  : 
Kiniiifii  critique  de  In  r<>  lU'  Ji-xnn  ili  .\f.  U,  nan, 
186a  (numerous  edd.)  ;  TrrtuUUu,  1H(>4,  2 
vols.  ;  St.  Cnpri4'n,  1S65.  Mv^.,  1875;  CUmtut 
(V  AU'xntulrit'.  IS66,  2d  ed..  1873  ;  Origine, 
I8tt8  ;  aHuvret  poUmiques,  1874.  2<1  ed,  1888 ; 
Diacourse  on  th»  2(0MtUic  Order,  Eng.  tiau., 
liondon,  18^ ;  A  propot  ^  eenlMoAw  dls 
Luther,  Paris,  1888 ;  La  li/raluUonfnmsabt 
d  propos  du  cenUnairt  de  1789.  1889. 

Friedrioh,  Johann,  D.D.  (Munich,  1862), 
Old  CathoUe;  b.  at  Pozdorf,  Upper  Fran- 
oonla.  Bavaria.  Iby  6, 1886 ;  studied  at  Bam- 
berg and  Munich  ;  was  professor  of  theology 
in  the  latt«^r  university,  1860-82,  and  since  Las 
liecn  professor  of  history  in  the  pliilosopbical 
facultv.  His  numerous  writin-^s  embrace 
Kin-lh  nii< xrhirhtc  ]h  ntM-hltindu,  TJntnlvrg, 
lSC7-0y,  2  parts  ;  Tivjihnrh  de^  viitUiini^tthcn 
Conriln  ff^rt,  Nflrdlingen,  1871.  2d  ed.. 
1873 ;  Zur  Verteidiffting  nuinr*  Tanfbueh, 
1872 ;  GesfhiehU  de*  tatieanitehen  Qmeita, 
Bonn,  1877-87, 8 vols. ;  Bdtriife  tur  OemskiekU 
<lf»  JamtHen-Ofdetu.  Mnnfdi.  1881 ;  IXe  Con^ 
ittantiniKht  Schenkuns,  Nordlingcn,  1889. 

Freylinghaiuen,  Johann  AnaatasiaSi  Piet- 
ist ;  b.  ut  Uandersheim,  36  m.  8.w,  of  Br  una* 
widt,  Dec  2. 1670  d.  at  HaUe.  Feb.  12, 1789. 
He  was  educated  at  Jena  and  mile  ;  became 
Francko's  (q.v.)  »tssisrant,  tlr.'^t  in  the  church 
at  GTouchn.  lODo,  and  tlu  n  in  tlie  Ulrichs 
cinircli  in  llallc,  171")  ;  liis  .son  in  law,  t7iri, 
and  his  succcs.sor  in  tlu;  nmnajicriunl  of  the 
Orphanage  and  In  the  pjistoratcof  tlif  church, 
1727.  lie  cxertetl  a  wide  and  holy  inlluence  ; 
e<lit(Kl  several  iiymn-books,  aud  was  him.sclf 
na  admired  Iiymn-writer  (ed.  Grotc,  Ualle, 
1855).  Miss  Winkworth  has  transhrted  ser. 
eral  of  his  44  hymns  la  her  Zym  Germanien, 
London,  lH5.->.  6th  ed..  1875.  (See  his  life  by 
A.  Walter.  Berlin.  1801.) 

Fridolin  (Ftidold), "  tho  first  apostle  of  the 
Alemanni,"  the  patron  saint  of  St.  Gtams, 
Switzerland  ;  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  la- 
Imred  as  a  missionary  hi  Gaul,  where  he  re- 

stored  the  coniirc nation  of  St.  Hilary  at 
Poitiers,  which  Imd  bit-n  corrupted  by  Arinn- 
ism,  and  in  Germany,  where  he  founded  a 
monastery  in  Sikkiiitjcn,  an  i.sland  in  the 
Rhine,  near  Bit-^el.  He  lived  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, ami  his  bioi^niphy,  written  4  centuries 
later  and  in  a  very  legendary  strain,  is  found 
in  Mone,  QueUauammlutw  a.  baduekm  Lan- 
dt^exhitihtt,  Osrlsruhe,  1845,  vol.  I. 

Friendly  Xalanda,  a  group  in  tho  South 

PaciHc,  nuinhcrins  \W,  and  extending  from 
.Vto  'JO'  2'.)  .s.  hit.  and  1 7a''  52' to  176* 
10'  W.  long.  The  soil  is       productive,  but 
water  Is  scarce  and  bad.  lite  largest  Ishind 

is  Tonp,  which  has  nn  area  of  12'^  !;q.m. 
Tlie  climate  is  debilitating,  Iwijig  damp  and 
variable.  The  people  arc  intcllcctiudly  the 
leaders  of  the  Pojvncsian  race.  Their  govrrn- 
ini  nt  iKirc  a  curious  rcseinblancc  to  tli.at  of 
Japan  in  that  there  were  two  rulers,  one 
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nominally  thu  chief  auU  greatly  Tevcred,  but 
vith  little  autUority,  and  another  the  actual 
niler.  Now  there  is  only  one  kiiig.  Tiie 
iiilands  were  discov^nd  by  Tasman  in  1643, 
and  i«oeir«d  tlieir  w&m  trom  Cnjptain  Cook 
on  aoooant  of  thetr  ktnd  treatment  of  bfm  on 
hllTiiiit.  Tbn  first  iTii-wir>nftrit*H  cjimc  in  171)7. 
hut  ■Wfrt?  compelled  to  k-ave  in  ISMK).  Work 
was  uguin  risiimwl  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1826  •  in  1H.34  a  great  rt-vival 
broke  <nit.  and  in  10  years  the  evanijrlizalion 
of  the  i.slan<l8  may  l)c  said  to  have  l)e«'n  com- 
pleted. In  183")  llicv  sent  missionaries  to  con- 
vert the  Fijians  !  (Sec  Sarah  Stock  Farmer, 
Tonga  ami  the  Friendly  hUiitd*,  vith  a  Sketch 
^ their  Mi-^'i-  'i  JTi.sl',n/,  London,  isnr..) 

IMenda  of  God,  the  name,  dcrivcti  from 
John  XV.  15,  of  n  secret  union  of  mystioi, 
clerirnl  and  lay,  in  Germany  and  Swilzerland 
doling  iho  14th  and  16th  oentnriei,  for  the 
parpoaa  (A  ipiraading  imoDg  tho  peo^  by 
nnoDtroslTe  means  a  true  knowledsn  vt  God 
nnd  spiriln  il  l!iin<rs  in  that  sadly  degenerate 
pcnoii.  \  ery  little  dclinite  M  known  about 
them.  The  lenders  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  unnametl  "  Great  Friend  of  God,"  Kck- 
art.  Taukr,  .John  of  KuysbrOk,  Henry  of  Suro. 
Nicholas  of  Strassburp'  Henry  of  l«firdlingcn, 
the  abbot  Conrad  of  Kaisersheim,  the  laymen 
Henry  of  Ilheinfeld  tn  tbe  Aargau,  a  knight 
of  I^ndabcrg,  and  Rulman  Merswin.  1>  any 
Dondnlcan  nuns  bcloneed  to  them.  Thcy 
were  spread  over  the  Khino  country  from 
Switzerland  to  the  Netherlands.  Ha  r  l.  Stru.ss- 
burg,  and  Colojinc  are  the  cities  diiitiy  men- 
tioned ill  tlieir  liistory.  The  lay  element  in 
the  cotiise  of  time  ran  into  e.xccs.oes,  which 
exposi  il  the  utiioii  to  jwrsecution  through  the 
In(|ui»ition,  and  ultiiuaiely  to  practical  extinc- 
tion. 

The  mysterious  character  known  only  aa 
tbe  "  great  beloved  Friend  of  God  from  the 
Oberland  "  {i.e.,  from  the  canton  of  Bern 
BOUth  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  with  the  adja<«nt 
pnrtH  of  Unterw.iMen  and  Tri),  nnd  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Nichohus  of  JJ!U*cl,  was  b.  at 
Basel  in  V.'Al,  nnd  d.  probably  at  Entlebneh, 
near  Luzern,  Switzerland,  ab<jut  141'J,  wliere 
lie  had  gathered  a  community  of  a  monastic 
kind  for  Bible  study  and  aM«lic  practice  in 
1374.  He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  mainly 
tbrottdbi  hia  petaonalUy.  It  waa  from  him 
that  RiitaMa  llenwtn  and  Tanler  knmcd 
tbdrapfaltualTlewi.  (Cf.  Lnlolf  in  Jithrlntch 
tflr  iehmiur.  Oetdi.,  I..  8,  sqq.  ;  Francis 
Bcren.  Three  Friendt  Ood,  London,  1887.) 
See  MvsTiciaM. 

Maada  (Qnakm),  Tha  Rallfloaa  Boolaty 

of. 

//i/i/orj/.— George  Fox  wiw  bom  In  IdM. 
His  public  niini.-try  Ix'^an  uliont  1647.  At 
that  time  ICmrlitinl  wivs  in  a  state  of  confusion 
whieh  W!us  no  les.>  religious  than  [Rtiitieiil. 
Besides  the  well  estabiisljed  Ani^lican,  i'res- 
byterian,  and  Independent  bodies  there  were 
a  great  numlxr  of  sulmrdinate  scctn,  mostly 
short-lived.  There  were  also  many  earnest, 
honest  individuals  aeeking  rest  for  tbcir  souls 
by  trying  one  ctmnection  after  another,  and 
niauy'  who  were  unattached.  They  had  a 
<»mmou  distrust  of  Bomauiam  and  of  iufldcl- 


ity,  and  a  common  willingne.>s  to  settle  all 
I  (|uestions  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  tha 
I  Scriptures,  when  it  could  be  a.scortained. 

I Into  this  seething  religioua  unrest  plunged 
the  fervid  spirit  of  Oeorse  Fox.  He  was  an 
itlftemte  nan,  but,  like  all  tbe  earnest  people 
of  the  limeH,  ho  was  a  devoted  student  of  the 
Bible.  But  above  any  assistance  he  gained 
from  this  source  he  exalted  llie  knuwIedL-^e  ob- 
taine<l  by  direct  spiritual  cotninmiinn  with  hia 
GimI.  In  the  tielils  ami  in  liis  shoeiniiker  Khon 
he  was  ctiiiKcious  of  a  Divine  i'ower,  which 
not  only  gave  hlin  t>ersonal  direction  a.H  to  his 
actions,  hut  revealed  to  him  the  real  meaning 
of  tho  8<'ripturM«  and  gave  him  bii  tbeologl^ 
cal  and  ethical  opinions.  He  does  not  wpear 
to  have  stndied  other  books,  and  the  clergy 
and  others  whom  he  consulted  he  found  toTic 
miserable  comforters,  and  not  until  it  was  re- 
vealed to  liim  that  '■  there  is  one,  even  (  liri-t 
Jesus,  that  can  minister  to  thy  condition,"  <iid 
he  find  any  rest  for  his  soul.  TIk  n.  one  by 
one,  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  revealed 
to  him,  and  he.  with  untiring  Induatiy  rad 
fearlessness,  ministered  to  whomsoever  would 
,  listen,  to  the  dav  of  his  death  in  1690. 

The  central  fart  of  bis  preaching  was  the 
immanence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart  of 
every  man.  To  this  he  felt  commi-sioned  to 
call  the  attention  of  all.  He  phued  it  as  .su- 
perior to  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
by  its  moving  (hat  llicy  were  written,  though 
he  willingly  admitted  they  could  not  bo  con- 
tradictory. 

In  addition  to  this  central  truth  be  empha- 
sized the  spiritual  nature  of  baptism  and  tbe 
communion,  the  methods  of  holding  meetings, 
by  which  the  Holy  Sfdiit  might  have  free 
course  and  use  any  iostroment  It  pleased  to 
<leliver  its  messages,  the  unscriptural  char- 
acter of  all  oaths  and  of  all  war,  the  evil  of 
tlallering  vanity  by  reinovini:  the  hat  in  courts 
of  justic  e  !in<l  elsewhere,  and  of  making  any 
distiiietion  among  men  by  the  us^c  of  the  {»lural 
pronoun  to  some.  He  p'reikcbed  aKainst  tithes 
and  denuodeda  free  ministry.  He  obie<'ted 
to  the  common  names  of  the  months  and  davs 
of  tlie  week  because  they  originated  in  tbe 
customs  of  honoring  heathen  deities,  and  op- 
posed the  common  amusements  of  the  day,  as 
tending  to  divert  tho  thonghta  from  things  of 
greatf  r  import. 

His  teacliing  seemed  to  fall  on  ])rej)ared 
hearts.  .Almost  immediately  men  and  women 
adopted  the  same  views,  and  every  meeting 
added  to  the  number.  A  convert  fx^K-arae  an 
apa^Ie»  and  in  a  Utile  time  all  England  waa 
aware  of  Ibe  mw  aect.  In  the  churchea,  or 
"  steeple  boueea,"  aa  George  Fox  would  call 
them,  in  the  fields  and  streets,  men  flocked  to 
tbe  meetings  by  thousnncLs,  and  "  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  over  all  and  many  were  con* 
vinccd,"  as  the  record  fretiucntly  wiys. 

But  the  work  di^l  n(tt  iio  on  without  oppo- 
sition. The  preaching  of  the  Spirit  wa.s  ron- 
strue<i  OS  degrading  the  Bible,  and  the  zeal- 
ous, strict  constructionist))  of  tho  day  brought 
up  many  a  charge  of  bhtsphemy.  The  refusal 
to  pay  tithes  struck  at  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
ccclfiBlaatical  authority.  Tbe  objections  to 
taking  an  oath  wcie  nsfd  to  cstnhli(<b  tbe 
charge  of  disloyalty.    The  jubticca  were 
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offended  nt  the  rcfuml  to  remove  their  huts, 

nnd  ilie  phiin-siM^ikini^  of  the  "  Friends,"  as 
they  bfrfTiin  to  rail  thtmstlvL's,  mmle  llit'in 
many  enemies.  Tlien  be^an  u  career  of  jm  r- 
sccuiion  which  lasted  through  the  civil  wnrs. 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  the  rei;:ij 
of  Cnarlcs  II..  nnd  toa  less  extent  during  thnt 
of  James  II.,  "insomuch  that  there  were 
•ddom  leas  than  1000  in jpriaoa  for  Truth's 
tettfmony,"*  and  tn  1603  there  were  over 
4000  la  prison  at  one  time. 

Prienas  were  immured  in  Inatlisome  jail* 
for  months,  witii  and  with  uii  trial,  F.vcry 
iinominy  and  di-jiradiiii^  juuii^Imii  iit  whicU 
i;ii--i:iiidi  d  rcli:jio\is  zi  al.  iniilice,  ami  olTi  iidrd 
jiriile  could  suggest  were  heaped  upon  tliem. 
They  bore  theni  uncomplaininglv,  n*fusing  to 
offer  any  phrsicjil  rci>istance,  refu<«iii<i;  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  eHoIi|>c,  and 
while  omimes  speaking  plainly  against  hypoo- 
Hsjr  and  cruelty,  refusing  to  mter  any  na- 
lieiouH  hnr-^hncss  in  return.  In  an  address  to 
the  king  and  pflrllament.  in  IfiHO,  it  was  shown 
tliiil  041?  Quakers  had  di' d  in  prison  sioce 
ItiOO,  most  of  them  from  crur  I  treattnent. 

This  spectacle  had  its  effect.  Tlie  new  re- 
ligion was  well  advert  i-^i  d.  Honest  seekers 
after  tnith  were  drau  n  to  (  xamination,  to  re- 
spect, to  conviction  by  such  devotion,  and  the 
society  rapidly  grew  m  nambete. 

The  name  Quaker$  was  £^v«n  to  them  In 
■corn,  in  1650,  by  a  jusUre  of  the  peace  at 
Derbx,  a  lEr.  Bennett,  whom  George  Fox 
bade  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  tlie  Lord. 
The  name  spread  so  generally  that  it  wti.s 
soon  practically  aceepte<l  by  them,  though 
"  Friends"  appears  in  all  their  pubUcnooras 
and  tlieir  internal  intereour.s<>. 

There  is  no  means  of  a^^ei-rtaining  the  num- 
ber of  memlx>rs  in  tho  17th  century.  Inside 
of  10  years  from  the  beginning  of  George 
Fox'a  preaching  thera  wen  60  ministers  con- 
tinually travelling  about  the  country,  exceiit 
when  tncy  were  in  pri-ion. 

The  converts  were  nan  and  women  fnnn 
thcfHlucatednnd  upper  classes  ;us  well  a.s  from 
the  lower.  University  men  gave  tlieir  talents 
and  leaniiiig  to  frame  the  thwlogy  of  the 
church  on  the  lines  of  Glcorge  Fox.  Men  of 
gentle  birth  forsook  their  chances  of  promo- 
tion and  incurred  the  hostility  of  thdr  fam- 
Uiea  to  join  the  persecuted  sect.  Clvtl  and 
nrilttazy  offlcen  gave  up  positions  in  response 
to  the  call  of  a  Quaker  preacher  to  "  mind 
the  Light  that  wius  in  them."  But  whatever 
their  |)osition  before  joining  they  grasped  each 
other's  handalnperfecteqaaUtj  in  the  Friends' 

Hi-etin g. 

After  George  Fox  the  men  most  e.ff<»ctive  In 
determining  the  development  of  the  society 
were  Robert  Barclay,  Isaac  Pennington,  and 
William  Penn.  Their  writings  ana  Quaker 
standards. 

The  dlsctpUne  of  the  society,  which  appears 
to  have  lieen  largely  due  to  the  constructive 
talent  of  the  foud  l(  r,  was  put  in  force  in 
^n^i.  In  a  body  of  \vlii<  li  each  m-  mber  pro- 
fi'-sril  to  1)L'  gtiiiled  bv  the  Holv  .Sjiirit,  it  was 
ditllcult  tn  limit  the  individual  liberty  by  any 
dlKfpUne,  and  a  seoesdon  enraed  on  tlus  ac- 
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count.  The  seceding  Ixxly  was  small  and 
soon  disappeared. 

On  the  !icce.s.sion  uf  Williain  HI.  (o  tlie 
English  throne  the  ]>er.seculioiH  of  the  liua- 
kersceas<;d.  In  eoniniou  with  other  <li^seiii<'rs 
they  suffert^d  somewhat  from  their  refusal  to 
pay  tithes  and  from  political  disabilities,  but 
their  {mtlent  flrmnesH  had  conquered  their 
enemies,  and  special  laws  were  enai^  to 
meet  their  eeroplea. 

Tho  idea  of  George  Fox  and  his  early  oo* 
workers,  that  they  were  not  founding  a  sect, 
but  inaugurating"  a  general  revival  of  Chris- 
tiauily,  seem.s  from  this  time  on  to  Ik;  lost 
si^ht  of.  Adhering  to  the  form  of  dress 
which  characteriml  sinipli'  fK  opleof  the  early 
time,  tluy  s(K)n  be<  anu'  jM-i  uliiir  in  drcAs  as 
well  as  in  language.  Their  method  of  wor- 
ship, their  separation  from  the  common  amu.«e- 
ments  of  the  veai^  tended  to  emphasb.e  the 
sectarian  idea.  Thw  lived  quiet  and  godly 
lives,  were  active  and  prominent  In  moral  re- 
forms and  philanthropic  work,  and  treasured 
up  the  teachings  and  methods  tli  their  plcd* 
ecessorswith  jealous  care. 

.Vflcr  1T()0  they  probably  steailily  dicllned 
in  numbers  in  Great  Britain.  (Jonverls  from 
outside  rarely  came  in.  Their  jealous  care  of 
the  flock  did  not  prevent  individual  secessions ; 
indeed,  in  tho  cose  of  many  who  did  not  desire 
such  cinmmacrlbedUveStUdaoed  them.  Mar. 
riu^e  with  ootstden  was  a  **  disownable**  act, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  mucli  Ins.';.  The  sim- 
plicity nnd  honesty  of  Quaker  life  fosleri-d  the 
ncf)uisition  of  wealth  and  the  attainment  of 
positions  of  trust  and  profit,  and  from  being 
despised  (hi  \  bi  l  aiue  honorable,  and  this  nho 
was  prol>ablv  a  cause  of  tleclension.  The 
numlRT  of  t'^ricnds  in  17tX)  is  vnriousl}-  esti- 
mated at  from  50,000  to  100,000  in  Great 
Britain,  though  no  census  was  taken.  In 
IHKO  this  waa  reduced  to  about  18,000.  Of 
recent  years  Friends  In  England  have  gone 
into  widely  extended  inissinrmry  and  ev.i'iL'e- 
listic  work  both  at  home  ami  abroail,  and  a 
gain  of  mendHTship  has  resulted.  Probal)ly 
;(().(KM)  adults  are  now  in  the  home  mission 
schools,  many  of  whom  will  ultimately  be 

meinlM'rs. 

Frir/flx  in  Aineriea.— la  1656  MaiyFlsher 
and  Anno  Austin  arrived  in  Boston.  Ther 
were  not  welcome.  Thdr  books  were  barora 
and  they  imprisoned,  examined  for  signs  of 

witchcraft,  and  sent  back  to  Barmdoes. 

Strict  law  s  were  enacted  against  the  entrance 
of  Quakers  into  the  coliuiy,  death  beinir  the 

iienalty  f.)r  coutinueil  visits,  and  this  w  as  suf- 
ered  by  4  l^uakers.  .Many  otln  rs  were  im- 
prisoned until  released  l)V  an  order  from 
Charles  II.  Many  liouished  from  M;vs.s4uhu- 
setts  found  tolerauon  In  Hhodu  l.vland.  Wan- 
dering ministers  preached  Quakerism  all 
through  the  ooloDies  and  made  converts. 
George  Pox  and  about  13  other  Friends  came 
over  in  1671  to  the  West  Indies,  nnd  after- 
ward traversed  the  <-olonie.s  from  Virginia  to 
Hhode  Island.  .Many  Friends  (  miirriited  and 
.S4'ttled,  e.stw'ci.-dly  nl  this  <arly  day.  in  Nr-w 
.lersey.  William  Penn  conceived  the  i  li  a  of 
securing  a  home  in  America,  where  p^riends 
and  all  others  should  have  religious  liberty, 
and  through  bis  tailucnce  at  court  obtained 
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from  Janips  II.  a  grunt  of  Pvimsylvntiia.  iii 
ezchoitgc  for  !i  sviin  of  monuy  \vl>ii  li  ilic  gov- 
ernment nwtd  Admiral  Pcnn,  his  father. 
Friends  theu  suffering  greatly  Iti  England 
came  over  hi  great  numbers.  The  religious 
and  pi)litical  libc-rty  enjoyed,  the  security 
from  Indian  maHsaCTQi  OMained  by  cquitahfe 
dealings,  and  Um  CUf  temiS  allowed  by  the 
prnprietor  brougbt  In  oUier  religious  pfofcK- 
8nrs,  and  the oolonT greatly  flouri-shed,  thougli 
at  the  expense  of  endless  trouble  and  dis- 
:ip;>ointni;'nt  to  William  I'l  iiii.  Friends  fur 
7U  yearn  niaintaiucd  au  asciiulciu y  in  the 
management  of  the  governnn  nt.  lui  l  in  tluit 
time  the  peace  with  the  Indians  was  unbroken. 
They  voluntarily  retired  rather  than  take  any 
rospondbilUy  for  the  military  measures  whicli 
prMflded  the  Freneh  comI  IwUaii  and  Ravolu- 
tionary  wars. 

The  growth  of  the  loctety  tn  America  con- 1 
tinmd  longer  than  in  England,  but  for  ifie 
s;i!ne  C'a<i.se<«  quieti-sm  succeeded  aturessive- 
n<ss,  and  there  was  probably  decBlMia aum- 
bcrs  during  the  IHth  (•<'ntury. 

The  doctrine  of  tlic  Innt  r  Light  jm-ssed  by 
the  early  Friends,  partly  on  account  of  its 
great  im'pori.ini  e  in  their  cve«,  and  parll)'  Ik,- 
cauae  largely  lost  eight  of  by  the  Chn&tiau 
ChuTch,  became  Id  tin  ndnda  of  some  of  their 
aucoeaaofs  of  almoet  ezduaive  importance. 
The  dtvlne  ttuthotfty  of  the  ficrlpturca  and  (he 
a<ivantng<*s  gained  by  tin-  (  rucillxinu  of  Christ 
were  in  various  <legrees  minimized  by  many 
Friendn  in  Anuriea,  while  others  held  the 
commonly  aecepte<l  orthodox  tlieolf)gy  on  the 
subject,  and  pressed  it  as  a  neerssjiry  article 
of  laitli.  Between  the  two  stood  many  who, 
wlille  orlbodo.x  themselves,  were  oppo.sed  to 
the  Imposition  of  any  creed.  These  latter 
mainly  united  with  the  non-orthodox  party, 
and  a  separation  was  preciipilated  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Ohio,  and  In- 
diana  yearly  nm  tings,  in  1^27  and  lf<2S,  the 
majority  of  nu  inlx-rsin  the  three  former  going 
with  tliL  :iMU  ortho<lox  party.  Elisus  Ilicks,  a 
minister  Ironi  Long  Island,  wils  prominent 
in  the  movement,  and  gave  this  branch  its 
name  of  "  Hicksitc,"  a  name  which  they  have 
never  formally  accepted.  The  others  are 
called  "  OrUuKlox."  lo  the  /early  meetineB 
of  London.  Dublin,  Ne«r  England,  and  Vortli 
Carolina  there  was  no  sepuration.  anil  they 
recognized  the  Orlhoflox  branch  as  being  the 
true  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Hie'ksites  have  dccrea-sed  in  nuniliers 
t-incc  tiie  separation.  So  have  the  Orthodox 
e!i<t  of  the  Alleglianies,  but  in  the  West,  ts|)e- 
cially  in  Indiana  and  Iowa,  there  has  been  a 
great  development,  partly  from  emignitit>n 
and  partly  from  aggrt^ssivc  nrea<:hing  of  cvan- 
gelioU  idcaa.  Tm  originu  Quaker  doctrine 
of  the  Inner  Light  has  not  been  pressed,  and 
that  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  taken  its 
place.  On  account  of  tliis  doctrinal  change, 
and  various  inn  tv.it  inns  in  the  manner  of  wor- 
fchip,  a  small  ^  i  cs-ion  has  taken  phn-e  in  some 
of  the  yearly  ni(i  lii)<js.  l'liil;idelphia  held  its 
membership  together  by  taking  an  indi  i^-n- 
dent  posllian,  not  recognizing  either  side  lo 
the  controversy,  but  all  the  other  main  yearly 
meetings  have  owned  the  larger  bodies. 

Uistuioary  work  haa  greatly  increased  In 


recent  years  in  tlu"  orthodox  branch.  They 
now  have  missions  in  .\.l:i.^ka.  ^k  xico.  Jamai- 
ca. MadagnNciir,  .Syrin.  t'onstuntinople.  and 
among  the  Soulhern  negroes.  Sumlay -school 
work  lias  also  luid  a  great  developmc  nt. 

Organizaliun.—'Vha  yearly  meetings  are, 
while  professUig  to  hold  to  similar  beliefs  and 
methods,  and  seiKUng  fraternal  greetings,  in- 
ik  pendent  of  each  other.  There  are  now  18 
among  the  Orthodox,  viz.,  London,  Dublin, 
Canada,  New  England,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Uallimorc,  Nortli  Carolina,  Ohio,  In- 
(ii:in!i,  ^\  ^>sU■^u  Indiana.  Iowa,  and  Ksnisas, 
ami  anions;  the  Illcksites,  7,  New  York, 
Genesee,  Fhilodelphhi,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois.  All  members  may  attend 
these  meetings  and  take  part  In  the  proceed- 
ings. There  is  no  pvesldloc  officer.  A 
"  clerk"  writes  oat  n  minute  wnen  n  oondu- 
slon  is  readied  and  reads  it  to  the  meeting, 
which  nio<lities  it  to  suit.  No  vote  is  taken, 
the  clerk  estimating  the  spiritual  weight,  as 
well  as  the  numlKis  on  each  side,  in  case  of 
a  disagri-emenf.  In  almost  ever}'  case  the 
minute  by  common  agreinicnt  represents  the 
"  8«n.sc"  of  the  meeting.  The  decision  of  the 
vcaily  meeting  isconclusiye  and  supreme  in 
Its  own  limits.  In  each  yearly  meeting  there 
are  a  nnmlicr  of  quarterly  meetings,  which 
report  annually  Om  atate  of  affairs  in  tlielr 
limitB  and  forward  suggestions  for  changes. 
Under  the  quarterly  nic<  tings  are  the  moutlllj 
meetings,  tin;  real  executive  iwdies  of  the  SO- 
cicty.  Th(^y  keep  their  lists  of  meuiU-rs, 
judge  on  admissions,  deal  with  offenders 
against  the  <liseipline,  who,  unless  by  loving 
care  brought  lo  acknowledge  Lhcir  fault,  are 
disowned. 

The  first  convert  of  George  Fox  was  n 
woman.  Slany  of  the  early  ministers  were 
women.  A  Quaker  woman,  in  snite  of  many 
difficulties,  held  a  religious  service  with  the 

Sultan,  and  another  with  the  pojK-.  The 
first  mis-sionarifs  to  America  were  wonitn. 
No  distinction  was  made  Is-tween  the  sexes  in 
the  church,  ami  women's  business  meetings 
were  established  by  George  Fox.  At  presi  nt 
either  the  women  Lave  their  separate  buxiucss 
meetings,  almoet  coKMdinate  with  the  men,  or 
men  and  women  meet  in  session  together  on 
an  eqiud  footing.  Hatters  relating  to  chari- 
table work  and  to  their  own  sez  constitute  the 
principal  business  of  women's  meetings. 

The  olHcers  of  the  church  are  ministeis, 
elders,  and  ovcvst-(  rs.  The  latter  arc  the 
agents  of  Ui"  monthly  meetings  in  doing  their 
work.  ^Met  tings  nuiy  be  without  ministers 
and  elders,  or  they  may  have  several.  Minis- 
ters, according  to  (Quaker  theory,  arc  made 
by  the  Lord,  un<l  the  church  only  "ac- 
knowledges" that  a  gift  in  the  ministry  baa 
been  oonrerred  on  tliem.  There  is  no  special 
theological  training  for  ministers  as  dbttnct 
from  the  laity.  The  duty  of  the  elder  is  to 
ail  vise  and  a.<sist  the  minister. 

The  yearly  met  tings  corresi>ond  with  one 
another.  >Iini.sters  travel  from  one  to  an- 
other, as  "Truth  mav  ojx>n  the  way."  The 
ri-rbl  of  meml)ership  m  one  involves  the  right 
in  another,  if  the  bolder  ciianges  his  residence. 

Immorality  of  all  kinds  is  repicaacd.  If 
the  party  will  not  amend  and  express  oontrt- 
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tion  be  is  turned  out  of  the  luKly.  Creditors 
are  required  to  jmv  all  just  delits,  even  thougli 
legally  disclmri,a'J  by  bnuknipt  laws. 

There  in  n  hcI  form  for  murriagua,  which  are 
noogaizetl  (IS  religious  occsHioilM^  Mid  no  di- 
vwrce  b  Allowed.  Manjfiog  oon-memben  is 
aa  longer  la  moat  jiaem  an  oeciton  for  dis* 
dplinary  deallDg. 

The  poor  in  the  mceHnj^  are  well  provided 
for  by  a  stun  of  m  ifK  r  \v!iirli  is  \  oIuutHrily 
contributi  .1  ;in  1  dj.stiitrsi'd  liy  siMu  ial  olHcers. 
Their  cliililrcfi  are  freely  <  iUh  mIi  d. 

There  are  ir.KKi  sehools  ami  colleges  throiigli- 
OUt  the  Mwietv,  which,  except  in  the  Wt»t, 
educate  llie  iuo«t  of  their  children.  Besides 
Tarious  smaller  day  sihools,  there  arc  the 
bMnUag  schools,  tbe  oMmlk  ot  wlUcli  are  at 
Ackvorth,  Englaad,  TntfUmet.  tL,L,  and 
Wcatham.  Pa.  Harerford  College,  near 
Pfailadelpliia,  in  the  leading  orthodox  colleirc 
for  ynuiiij  men,  ami  Hryn  5lriu  r,  near  hy.  for 
J'ouiii^  wouieii.  'i'hi  re  are  besides,  amon>r  the 
orthodox.  (}uilf  >rd  ('olivine,  Nurlh  Caniliim, 
Wilmin^toa  ('oUege,  Ohio,  Earihura  C  ollege, 
Indiana,  and  Penn  Cullei^e,  Inwn.  The  Hickn- 
itea  have  an  exceilent  educatiooal  ayslem,  cul- 
miaating  la  BwMhmm  OoUqgOb  Pioiiiiqrl* 
ruaik. 

DocTRnna.— George  Fox  refaaed  to  write 

out  an  exhaustire  creed,  and  advIiMd  IiLh 
friends  to  confine  their  statements  of  belief  to 
the  language  of  the  lJil)le,  unil  the  church  has 
iiever  bound  itself  by  the  gcncnU  adoption  of 
any  sucdiwt  And  wolUMOiMid  itatenMut  of 
belief. 

The  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  "  inner 
light'*  or  "  Kracu  of  Qoa"  is  the  cardinal 
point  of  Quaker  belief.  A  sulHcietit  amount 
of  Uiia  ia  givao  to  »U  men*  even  luMObett  who 
hsvo  never  heard  of  Chrttt,  for  thdr  Mlra> 
tion,  though  this  light  may  be  disregarded 
and  (tmothercd.  Tms  ComforU-r  was  ron- 
ferretl  in  gn-ater  measure  iia  a  rrsult  of  the 
life  and  dcatli  of  Christ.  The  divinity  of 
Chris!  and  his  iiti)nciii'M>t  and  the  insj)iration 
of  the  .Scriptures  arc  fully  recognized  by  the 
orthodox  both'. 

Thi.s  tloly  Spirit  ia  to  bo  the  practical  guide 
in  the  exercise  of  reli^'ious  gifts  und  in  assem- 
blies for  worehip.  Uelii^oua  meetlon  are 
therefore  oondueted  on  the  ImmIs  of  mlcDce, 
without  prearranged  services.  Anv  person 
may  preach  or  pniy  as  he  U  move«1  thereto. 
If  there  is  no  sp-aking.  acceptahlc  wcirship 
may  be  p;  rformed  by  quiet  cominuiiion  with 
God.  Meetings  are  luld  twice  a  weik  in 
many  places,  where  there  in  n<>  speaking  for 
months;  in  othern  nearly  the  wh  iie  time  l.s 
taken  op.  In  some  of  the  orthodox  mcclinirs 
of  die  Weet  tinging  Is  recognized,  and  there 
is  a  tendener  tow«m  the  prenmnfemont  of 
servlees  Ma  the  establishment  or  paKtors, 
though  this  is  strenuously  objected  to  on  the 

?;round  of  limiting  the  "free  course  of  the 
)ivine  Spirit. 
Ministry  may  be  e.xercisi-d  oidy  hy  the  pro 
pulsion  of  the  .'spirit  as  to  tini<',  jilace,  and 
tmttstaiiee.  llenctf  then- are  no  prepared  ser- 
mons, but  each  minister  must  lay  himself 
open  liefora  llio  Lord  and  give  out  tlie  mea- 
»age  committed  to  him.  It  was  one  of  Qcorge 
Jt'ux's  tot "  openings' '  that  to  be  educated  at 


Oxford  or  Caml)ri  lge  was  not  eno>igh  to 
make  a  man  a  minister.  Tlie  Lonl  makes 
the  minister  and  the  church  records  its  btdief 
of  the  fact.  A  diligent  study  of  the  Scrip' 
tures  rather  spiritual  than  hutorlcal  should 
be  the  duty  of  all. 

Mintsters  should  not  be  paid  for  preaching. 
If  poor  and  called  to  exercise  their  gifts,  they 
ana  their  families  arcsnpporte<l  by  the  church. 

•  The  distifK  tinn  sluiuld  lie  closely  drawn. 

i  .\s  regiird.s  the  ordinances.  Friends  take  the 
e.Mrtine  enti-ritualistic  ground.  They  be- 
lieve all  forms  were  done  away  in  L'lirist, 
and  that  spiritual  I>apti.sm  und  communion 

:  only  are  require*!  of  Christians.  It  is  thi«e 
which  save,  and  without  them  then>  can  he  no 
aalvatioa.  Tho  forms  only  give  a  false  rest, 
and  aati/dy  without  giving  the  deeper  expert* 
enoe. 

Nevertheless,  if  they  thought  water  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  com- 
niiindcd  in  the  New  Ti-stumcnl  to  he  pcrjiet- 
ually  (tl)s<Tve<l,  they  would  consiiler  the  obli- 
galion  binding.  They  Ix  lieve  a  do.ser  inspec- 
tion will  .See,  in  some  of  the  pas.sages  where 
they  arc  seemingly  commanded,  a  pi  rmission 
of  them,  as  in  the  ca.scs  of  ctrcumci.sion  and 
waatUng  of  feet,  in  deference  to  Jewish  prej- 
odioas.  Tlie  baptism  of  the  Rolj  Otioat  and 
of  die  Is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Christ's 
dispentwtion.  and  i'aul  thanks  Cod  he  bnp 
ti/.e!  s(i  few.  The  command  which  e^lab- 
lislu'd  the  I-ord's  Snp[K'r  is  given  in  <inc  of 
the  gwpcis,  "  Thisiio  ye,  /;.■»  off  ,ik  j/,  ily'^r/.'  it^ 
in  remembrance  of  me,"  and  in  oilu  rs  the 
mandatory  (Mrt  is  entirely  omitted,  showing 
how  little*  importance  the  writer  attached  to 
it 

For  these  nasom,  among  othen.  Friends 
diseard  the  forms  auke  as  Beeessaiy  and  as 

typical  rites,  and  ss  oot  required  bj  the  New 

Testament. 

Thi  v  li<dieve  in  tho  alisolutrness  of  the 
command  not  lo  taKe  human  life.  Hence 
j  self  defence  w  hidi  invidvcs  killing  is  unjus- 
I  tillable.  The  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  brought  cut,  as  it  is,  in  direct  contrast 
with  tbe  ohl  dispensation,  is.  in  their  minds, a 
positiva  and  evsr-pcesent  obligation.  Ileooe 
they  cannot  go  to  war  or  sanction  it  by  psj- 
ing  taxes  ostensibly  laid  fbr  war  p«irposc>a. 

{'hrist  and  tho  Aposllc  James  forluule  all 
oath.s.  Friends  Ix-licvc  this  prohibition  extends 
to  juiliri;d  as  well  as  profane  swearing.  In 
Kngland  and  America  their  afHrmation  is  ac- 
c(']iied  in  place  of  an  oath. 

They  oppt>se  slavery.  George  Fox  advised 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  Friends  cleared 
their  skhia  of  it.  even  in  Viri^nla  and  North 
(Carolina,  long  before  the  civil  war.  In  the 
days  of  the  antl-slaverj  MUathn  thsy  were  in 
favor  of  peaceable  abolition. 

They  Ix  lieve  in  simplicity  of  life  and  man- 
ners, absolute  reliirious  eipialily,  and  plain 
speakiiiL'.  Most  of  them  have  al»andoned  the 
peculiarities  which  these  principles  led  tho 
early  Friends  into,  as  Ix-ing  more  espfdrdly 
adapted  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  Hth  cen- 
tury, but  the  ptindpies  themselves  are  still 
vital. 

They  are  believers  In  temperance.  Nearly 
all  are  total  ahstalneis,  and  the  extinguish* 
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mt'iit  of  drinking  in  their  mrnibership  is  ^roinp 
through  tlw  same  stages  an  tltu  exlinguuib- 
ment  of  skfaT. 


STATISTICS. 
NmnBR  or  Mbmbsro. 


"Orth«l<)x," 
Bodiw." 

"  Orthodox," 
"  Smaller 
BodlM.** 

"Bldatte." 

Ix>iu!on  

Dublin  

C'auuUa 

New  Ki!(rl»nd . 
New  Yurbc  

Piitlaat-lphbL  . 

Baltinwra  

North  Caralinm 

Ohio  

a,7iio 

MUO 
4,300 

'5..vj6 

i.ono 
s.aoo 

4.iM> 

ai.a(io 

13,400 

aao 

80 

no 

900 

"3,406 

"  iio 

9,i>no 
j,aoo 
is,4no 
s^ooa 

"  m 
1,100 

IndiAua  

Woaiemdud.). 
IlUllob  

10,500 

"aw 
aw 

Kltll^;l^  

Total  

The  |)eri(MUraU  published  by  the  aodeljr 
are,  in  England,  TJut  Friend  (Lomlon),  7w 
Brituh  Friend  (Olasgow),  Friends'  (^arUrty 
Btamintr  (SouthamptoD) ;  ia  America,  by 
the  orthodox  bnuudi,  The  FHend  and  FHentb' 
AeMW(Pbiladolpbia),  ('hn»ti>tn  Worker  {VM- 
cage):  by  the  IIickHiUibraiuli.  Friend*'  Intel- 
Uffenctr  uml  Journul  (Fbiliuli-lpiiia),  and  by 
the  sniHllt  r  iKxlies,  77m  Wettern  Friend  (Kaii- 
wis).  The  Student  (FUtadelphfal)  la  an  educa- 
tional rooQtbly. 

BlBUOaR\PllY. — The  Jiynrnal  of  (icorpe 
Fwe  (London,  1094,  7th  ed.  [latest],  1852).  (an 
autobiography  frcMu  which  wo  learn  hin  spirit 
and  method  of  work) ;  Tl^e  Ui»tory  of  the 
lAf^  ef  7%oma»  EUteood.  1714,  ri-p.  in  Morley 's 
Universal  Library,  IRH'  (;in  important  auto- 
bioprnpliv)  ;  ItolicTt  Buk  l:iy,  An  ApoUigfi  for 
the  True  thrialiau  J >ii-i /lili/.  (i»  tite  mime  in 
held  forth  and  prenrlnd  by  the  J'tojile  ctiUed, 
in  Dorn,  Ouakem  (in  Latin,  Amsterdam, 
167ft,  trima.  bv  himself  into  Englisli,  Loudon, 
167H),  litb  cel.,  ia55,  rep.  Philadelphia  (the 
Kaodard  doctrinal  work  of  the  Society) ;  the 
writings  of  William  Penn  (1667  saa.,  e.g.,  So 
OroM,  no  Crown,  Pliiladdphia)  ana  laaac  Peo- 
in^on  (1648  gqq.,  collected  ed.,  PMIadcl 
pbiii,  4  vols  )  urt-  very  voluminous  ;  William 
Sewcll,  of  Ainsterdum,  Ilintory  of  the  liiu, 
Jiirreii.'<i\  it/t'l  Pniffreju  of  the  I'lirixti'tti  J'eo- 
f.le  e,tll,i{  Qiuik<rfi,  Lomlnii,  1722,  rep.  ed., 
riiil.itlrlpliiii.  1H44,  various  cild.  (the  most 
compr»!hcnsivc  history  of  Early  Friends) ; 
James  Bowden,  lli*tvr}f  of  the  Sodet}/  of 
Friends  in  America,  London,  lb5(Hi4,  2  vols, 
(worth  consulting);  the  work*  of  Joseph 
John  Gumey,  Ix>Ddon,  1810  sqq.,  e.g^Bmjf$ 
9n  the  Kvidenee*,  Dortrinee,  attd  Praetiml 
Operatifine  of  Chrittinnity,  1885,  6th  ojI., 
1840  :  A  Ij-tter  to  a  FYit-nd  on  the  Authority, 
J'lirpoiii  ,  mid  Fjf'tctii  of  Chrintuinity,  trrol  e«i>e- 
didlyiiii  the  Ihietrine  of  Iletlemption.  1H'J4,  2Jkl 
ed.,  IH'w  ;  <Jb»erritfiom>  on  the  Ileliyiou*  I'e- 
euliarities  ff  the  Society  of  Frieml»,  1824.  9th 
«d.,  1859  (contain  the  biuiH  of  the  mcHicru 
•fangelical  movement) ;  Thomaa  £Yana»  JSe- 


jxmtion  of  the  Faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
PbilmlelpliiH,  1H27,  later  cdd.  (gives  the  or- 
tlio<lox  view  of  tlie  stibjt-ot),  and  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  Hintory  if  Friends  to  182H,  Philatlel- 
phia,  1859-67,  4  vols,  (gives  the  Hicksite 
view) ;  the  Books  of  IHncijUine  of  the,  various 
yearly  meetings  Bummanr.e  the  beliefs  and 
pracuceB  of  ^ends.  Thomas  ClaritBon,  A 
JMraOurv  ef  Qtuktrimt  Loodoo,  1806,  8 
vols.,  Sd  ed..  1807  (an  ontdde  view  of  Quak- 
ers) ;  [J.  Maulo,  TVansaeiiotu  (tnd  Chanfftein 
the  Suriety  of  Friendu,  Philadelphia,  1884; 
F.  8.  Turner,  The  Quukert,  London,  1889 
(another  outside  view)]  ;  Josonh  Smith.  JJe- 
tenptive  Catalogue  of  fi-u  ndn'  Books,  Loodon, 
1867.  Isaac  BHAamHb 

Frith,  or  Flryth,  John,  reformer  and  mar- 
tyr ;  h.  at  Weeterham,  Kent,  ti  m,  a.s.e.  of 
London,  1503  ;  burnt  at  the  stake  at  8mi(b- 
field.  London,  Julv  4,  1688.  He  graduatctl 
at  Cambridgo.  B..\.,  158S ;  liei-ame  junior 
canon  of  t'aniiiial  (now  (^rist  Churth)  Col- 
lege, Oxfonl.  1).  (  7,  I'lLl.T  ;  imbil)id  TiiidarH 
views  ;  was  iniprisone<l  at  Oxford  in  conse- 
quence ;  n  lca-scd  on  condition  that  he  should 
go  no  more  than  10  miles  awav,  he  escaped 
to  the  continent  in  1528 ;  whfle  abroad  hO 
puhUUiedL  updnai  the  writings  of  Bishop 
Pleher  ana  6ir  Thomaa  More,  a  Jhnputneyim 
of  Purffatorye,  Marburg,  1531,  London,  1582?. 
fteturning  in  1582,  he  was  eonfincd  in  the 
Tower  for  hen-sy  ;  he  refused  to  n-canl,  and 
wrote  the  lirsl  English  denial  of  traiis>il»stan- 
( i  ll  inn,  whereon  he  was  tried  by  Stokeslv. 
iiishop  of  Loudon,  and  condemned  to  tfie 
stake.  His  life  and  workn.  including  also  a 
tract  on  Baptism  atid  A  Mirror  or  Ola«$  to 
Kiww  Thyself,  are  in  Writings  of  the  British 
Fathen,  rclC  ttt.  John  Foze  fliat  publiahed 
them  akmg  with  thoae  of  W.  Tjmdall  and 
Dr.  Bamea,  London,  lOTS^  n.ei.,  18:n 

F.  M.  B. 

Fritsuche,OttoFridoUn,  Lie.  Tlieol.  (Halle, 
1K16),  D.D.,  (hon..  Halle,  1841),  Protestant 
tlieologian  ;  b.  at  Dobrilugk.  06  m.  .s.s.w.  of 
Frankfort,  Sept.  181S ;  atudied  at  Halle  ; 
became  oHtat-doeent  there.  1886 ;  pfofSeMor 
extraordinary  at  Zflrich.  1887 ;  ordinary, 
1842,  and  in  addition  chief  librarian  of  tho 
cantonal  library,  1844.  He  luts  edited  the 
works  of  Laelantius  (Leipr.ig,  1S42-44,  2 
vols.).  Theodfirc  of  Mojiruestia's  New  Testa- 
ment commentary  and  fragments  of  book  on 
the  Incarnation  (Zttrich,  1847.  2  vols.),  tho 
LXX.  version  of  Esther  (1848),  and  Judges 
(1H66).  Anselm's  CSir  Deus  Homo  (1808.  2d 
ed.,  1886).  the  Old  Testament  iiMCrrptia  in 
Qrcek.  Leipzig.  1871  (the  tame  In  German, 
with  Orimm,  with  a  commentary,  18Bl-60» 
6  parts),  and  other  works. 

Vw€mmt  (fro<mangX  Antoine^  Reformer ; 
b.  at  Hens,  8.  E.  France,  1508 ;  d.  hi  Ge- 
nera. Not.  6. 1S81.    He  assisted  Tuel  (q.v.) 

in  hi.'*  mi.s,sionary  journeys,  from  l.'iSiO  on, 
and  in  lAJW  ojiened  n  srbool  In  (Jeneva, 
noniiuallv  for  itistnn  timi  in  rending  and 
wriline^  FVencli  by  e  new  an<l  very  expotiitious 
nieliuMi,  but  reallv  for  the  purpose  of  instill- 
ing the  reformed  ^aith  into  the  scholars  with- 
out suspicion.  Tlic  sdiuol  was  a  great  suc- 
andoo  the  strength  of  the  impwMimi  it 
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nude  be  venturi-d  lo  praich.  but  in  1538  he 
waa  twice  coinpelleii  to  kave  the  city.  But 
under  Bern's  powerful  protection  he  with 
Fare!  aod  Yirct  (<i.v.)  was  able  to  laXxtr  un- 
dtearbedly  there  after  1584,  and  in  1587  be- 
ciaieftp«rtor«tTli(Mtaii;  later  at  Uaaaoogier. 
Ik  soon  WM  «nrtd«at  ttek  Iw  had  liule  fltncM 
for  the  ofBce.  In  1548  be  abandoned  hb  ec- 
clesiastical career  and  lusbted  Bonivard  on 
liis  liistnrv  of  rieiicTu  ;  iit  I.mU  hv  was  up 
poiiitfd  :i  uotary.  iriveu  a  free  cilizeuhhip  ;  in 
l'}o9  he  wa-s  elected  a  ineiiilKT  of  the  council 
of  the  200.  In  15(51  lie  married  n  second 
time  ;  was  Bliortly  after  trie<l  for  a<lultcrv, 
nnd  although  the*  charge  was  not  proved  he 
-n  ns  imprisoned  for  three  days,  aod  then  ban- 
ished as  unworthy  of  oonfldenca.  His  baaish- 
ment  was  spent  at  Vevey.  In  1099  he  was 
allowed  to  return,  and  la  1574  to  practise  as 
a  uotary.  He  wrote  />*  ewtet  et  gate*  merreil- 
lenj-fh  Iti  cite  (fe  G<'nt-i>e,  noiirtiU-ment  conrtrtir 
d  I'EcanffiUe,  firtit  printed,  Qeueva,  1854. 

Frathingbam,  OetavioB  Bkooks,  h.  in  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  Nov.  36.  1822  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1848.  and  at  the  divinily 
achool,  1846  ;  became  Unitarian  clergyman  at 
Salem.  Ma-ss.,  1847:  .Tersey  Citv.  N.  J.. 
1855;  New  York  City,  l^oi)  :  disvsolvfil  the 
80<iety,  which  was  coiniK)«etl  of  nidiuiis  in 
religion,  in  1879.  and  iias  taken  no  charge 
since.  He  has  publi.shod,  aside  from  collected 
discourses,  biographies  of  Theodore  Purker 
(Boston.  1874).  Gerrit  Smiih  (New  York. 
1878),  George  lUpley  (Boston.  1882).  and  Will- 
inm  Henrjf  (^nuing  (1886)  ;  A  Histmy  of 
TmnaeeiMtiUaUgm  in  New  England  (New 
York.  1876) ;  ih,'  fradh:  of  the  CftrM,  1877. 
Botton  Unitananitm,  1880. 


flbcted  BrehUshop  of 
Brafa,  Oalida,.B|Hdn.  in  656 ;  built  a  num- 
ber of  monastertes  tn  Lusitnnia,  A^^taria,  and 

Gallcia,  and  gave  rules  for  tlu;  iiionk.s,  con- 
taining' tlu!  slricU'.st  rejiulation.s  of  Ihc  most 
trivial  o<  i  urn  rK cs  (rising  from  the  seat,  turn- 
ing the  huud.  etc.).  which  are  found  iu  Holsten- 
Boekie,  CM»  Jftvaf.  Mamd.,  II. 

Pramoatins.  See  Abyssinian  Chttrch. 

Fij^BUasbath,  philanthropist,  daughter  of 
John  Oomejr :  b.  at  Norwidi.  England,  May 
21,  1780  ;  d.  at  llamsgale,  Oct.  12,  1R15.  In 
18(X)  slie  marriefl  Joseph  Fry,  a  London  mer- 
chant. Slic  began  to  sjn  ak  in  Friends'  meet- 
ing, 1809,  and  to  vi.vit  pritons.  1H13.  Th«we 
laboi-s,  w  !ii:  h  commeiK  i  d  at  Ne\\  j,'ate,  dis- 
closed H  frightful  State  of  inhumanity  and  im- 

!)urit?',  and  led  to  extensive  reforms.  With 
ler  brother,  .Joseph  John  Qumcy.  slie  ex- 
teudeti  her  tJU<ks  to  Sc^itland  and  the  North  of 
England  in  1818,  to  Ireland  in  1887,  and  in 
-16SI-tl  to  thecwntfncnt,  going  as  far  as  Hun- 
gary. In  consequence,  sor  ieties  for  prison  re- 
form were  organized  in  (Jreat  Ikitain  and 
moat  countries  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  o-s 
one  in  1839  for  the  can!  of  discharged  con- 
viriH.  She  W!is  eni()liati<  ally  a  Christian,  and 
her  religion  was  the  source  of  her  pliilan- 
thropy.  Her  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Newgate  prison  is  the  subject  of  a  famous 
picture,  bbe  was  equally  zeakoa  in  behalf 
of  «ailoia»  funiiatiing  onaating 


iKxspitals  w  iih  lx)oks.  Aided  by  a  grant  from 
government,  her  .society  h:ul,  in  1836,  sup- 
plied 620  libraries  \vith  52, 464  volumes.  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh  called  her  a  "female  How- 
ard." In  1828  her  hOfllMnd  failed,  and.al- 
thoogh  the  businem  was  ouuinucd,  her  re- 
aonroes  Ihenoe  on  were  mudi  curtailed.  Her 
Memoirt  were  written  by  Thom.'ts  Timpson. 
London,  1846.  Susanna  Cordcr,  iNl.i,  and 
with  Ik  t  Ij'tters  and  Jaurnnl  by  two  of  hST 
daughters,  1847,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1848. 

J*.  Mt  Bi 

Fnlbert  of  Cfhartns,b.  In  the  province 
of  Piotou  (f)  about  950  ;  d.  at  (Jbartres. 

April  10,  1029  ;  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  liiieims  ;  founded  a  famous  school  himself 
ut  Chartres,  54  m.  s.e.  of  Paris,  and  was 
clect«l  bishop  of  that  place  in  1(J07.  With 
him  dialectics  is  still  sulx>rdinnte  to  the  Bible 
and  the  verdicts  of  the  churcl).  but  with  )iis 
pupil,  Berongt T  of  Tours,  the  relation  is  re- 
vened.  His  loiters  aie  of  great  interest  and 
are  fonnd  In  Migne,  Pta.  Lai.  CXLI. 

Puloo  was  pastor  of  Ncuilly.  just  outside 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  died  there  in  180S. 
He  was  the  most  stirring  and  impnasiva  i» 
viral  preadier  of  hia  time,  and  waa  bj  hao- 

cent  in.  charged  with  preaching  the  fourth 
crusade.  His  life,  written  by  Jacob  i  VH* 
nam,  is  found  in  RttttuUdtt  flErttffjsnidl* Al 

France,  vol.  xviii. 

Fttlda,  a  city  of  Pmasia,  In  the  prortnoe  of 

Hessc-Na-saau.  54  m.  s.e.  of  Cassel,  arose 
around  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  institutions  of  Its  kind  in  tli<'  Middle 
Ages.  It  w.ns  founded,  in  744,  by  Slurm,  a 
pupil  of  St.  Bonifaeius,  who  lies  buried  in  the 
catliedral,  and  was  by  the  pope  exempted 
from  the  episcopal  authority  and  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  papal  see.  It  was  rich)/ 
endowed  by  Pepin  uid  Charlemagne,  and  ui 
the  10th  oentUTF  It  acquired  the  prtmaqr 
among  all  the  aobeys  of  Oemuunr  and  Gaui, 
and  its  abbot  rcreiverl  the  title  of  arch-chan- 
cellor of  tlie  realm,  it  also  Rure«'s.sfnlly  with- 
stood tlie  attacks  of  the  nciglitmi  inc  priiir  ts, 
and  it  even  escajK'd  (he  Refdrniatioii,  lull  in 
the  Nai>oleonic  wars  it  lost  all  its  wealth  ;  in 
1821  it  was  laid  under  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Freiburg,  and  long  before  that 
time  it  Invd  ceased  to  be  of  any  spiritual  im- 
portance. Under  Rabanus  Maurus  its  sdioiil 
had  been  one  of  tlie  faugeat  and  most  imoua 
edacatlonal  Instltntfoiis  north  of  the  Ahis. 
and  for  centuries  it  acted  ns  a  centre  of  clvili- 
zjition  in  Gernwuiy,  .s^  iidiim;  forth  subtle  schol- 
ars, great  artists,  ami  well  trainee!  nie<hunica, 
but  as  modem  times  (lawncd  \i\v.m  history  it 
lost  its  us<^  as  an  in.slnmu  at  and  fell  into  de- 
cay. (See  Ocgenbaur,  J}a»  KbHtter  Fulda, 
Frankfort.  1878.)  C.  P. 

Pulgentiua,  b.  in  468,  nt  Tcleptc,  a  city  in 
Northern  Africa  ;  d.  Jan.  1,  533,  at  Uuspe, 
where  he  was  eli  t  ted  bishop  in  5(W.  Two 
years  after  his  election  he  was  banished  from 
Africa  the  Vandal  king,  Thrasinuind,  who 
was  an  Arian,  and  he  settled  at  OagUari,  Sar- 
dinia. Jb  688  he  waa  allowed  to  return,  and 
In  tha  maaii  tlma  he  had  beoome  one  of  the 
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most  celebrated  antagonists  of  tiM  Ariuia. 
His  works  are  founa  in  Mtgne,  Pat.  Lat. 
LXV. 

Folke^  William,  D.D.  (by  roynl  inundate. 
1672),  Puritan ;  b.  in  London,  1538 ;  d.  at 
Bonnlngton,  Suffolk,  Aug.  S8. 1IM9.  He  en- 
tered St.  Jolui's  College,  Ciimlirirlge,  1555. 
and  bmune  fellow,  15W  ;  priiu  ipul  lectnriT, 
1565;  prfiichcr  and  IIcbrcM  iK  turcr,  I'lfiT  ; 
B.I).,  1508.  Ho  adopted  tiic  Puritan  tlndl- 
ogy,  and  was  its  ardent  defender.  Ih;  became 
rector  of  Warlcy.  Essex,  I'ul  ;  rector  of  l)cn- 
nina;ton,  SulTolk,  1.j73  ;  master  of  Pembroke 
Uail  and  Murpiret  professor  ot  divinity  in 
Gambridge.  15TH,  retaining,  howevw,  his  Ht- 
iDgs  till  his  deatlu  Of  his  aaneMMtt  pnUica- 
tmH,  chiefly  directed  agaiiut  Boinaii  Catholic 
emra,  tiie  raoKt  important  it  'J  he  Tcj-t  of  th, 
Nea  Tutament,  1080.  This  was  rcprinteti 
h\-  tlie  Farlur  BodBtv  in  1648,  with  a  hk  nioir 
of  FulkCk  F.  M.  B. 


r,  Attdraw,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Wicken, 
Cambridgeshire,  Eng.,  Feb.  6,  1754 ;  d.  at 
Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  65  m.  n.n.w. 
of  London,  >[iiy  7,  iHlf).  Converted  at  the 
age  of  IH.  be  wu.s  baptized  at  tSoham,  6  ni. 
s.s.c.  of  Ely,  and  iu  1775  the  church  cho-sc 
him  lo  be  ILm  pastor.  In  1782  he  removwl  to 
Kcttcrin:?,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Mainlv  tJirough  his  instrumeotaltty  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  was  fnflncd  in  \m 
atudy,  Oct.  3, 179^  and  ha  was  afqwinted  its 
flrst  secretary.  His  labom  for  tliis  cause  were 
Indefatigable  ;  he  travelled  over  all  England 
many  limes  ;  five  times  he  traversed  Scotland  ; 
once  hi-  vi-.it(  'l  IrrlainL  lie  '.va.s  tall,  nia.>-><ive 
of  form,  aiul  earnciil  of  .s[>ci'(  li,  He  bad  few 
of  the  ^rmce.s  of  oratory,  but  liis  furtcdf  mind 
and  Kpirilual  fervor  "made  him  a  powerful 
prca<;hcr.  Naturally  combative,  he  engaged 
jienrtily  in  controversies,  in  which  his  logical 
mind  and  sledge-liamraer  s^'lc  made  him  a 
formidable  advaaaiy.  The  paralyzing  bypcr- 
CSalrtnism  of  OfU  found  in  Inm  ita  most  effcc. 
tlve  antagonlnt.  By  voice  and  ncn  I)e  labored 
to  substitute  for  this  theoloL'v  <loctrines  more 
CotMOnant  with  the  Scrijituns.  He  was  a 
C'lUviniht  of  the  uumIi  ial<'  ty]K',  but  m.nin- 
tained  the  universality  of  the  .\toni  lumt  ami 
the  free  agency  of  man.  His  iheolugical 
views  had  a  great  intlviencc  on  the  liaptists 
of  England  and  America,  nor  was  this  influ- 
ence crrcumacrilied  by  denominational  limit-s. 
Ur.  FtUler  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His 
Cahintaio  and  Saetniim  8y»tem$  (1794)  gives 
DO  aid  and  (Himfort  to  Arminianism,  while 
his  GoKjui  of  f^/m'jit  Worthy  of  All  .  \''riptiili'ni 
(1795)  it  a  di  ailly  blow  to  hyp<  r-( '  ih  iiiisnj, 
as  his  tf //t  Oira  Wi'tn'xn  (17!H>)  is  to 
Deism.  Tlie  I  nter  is  pronounced  by  Robert 
Hall  lo  be  Fuller's  greatest  work,  but  of  Ihc 
three  til  a' i  1^  it  may  fairly  Ik;  .said  thai  they 
are  wurk-i  which  not  only  had  a  great  con* 
temporary  tfffect,  but  arc  of  pcmnaont  value. 
TImv  do  not  rank  with  the  0«at  works,  such 
as  Calvin's  lnMtitvte$  or  Edwards'  On  the 
Will,  but  amonir  works  of  the  M-cond  clas« 
they  will  always  liave  an  bouorable  jilace. 
Two  Amerieiiii  colleiies  (Princeton  in  171W. 
and  Yale  iu  IbiKi)  conferred  the  degree  of 
I>.D.  on  Mr.  Fuller,  Inl  he  dedlned  liolh 


honors  from  conscientious  scruples  about  the 

wearing  of  titles.  Among  the  English  Hu]>- 
tistsof  the  18th  century,  Andrew  Fuller  cjisily 
stands  tlrst.  Not  Ibe  most  li  arin-il,  lu-  was 
sujK'rior  to  all  his  conlfmixtrnrii  s  in  natural 
eloquenc  e,  in  sbrewd  common  sense,  iu  the 
gifts  of  leadership,  in  cajMicity  to  do  the  work 
of  three  ordinary  men.  There  are  many  edi- 
tions of  Fuller's  works  ;  the  most  available 
published,  with  a  memoir,  by  the  American 
fiaptiat  Publicatioa  Society,  Philadelphia,  no 
date.  (Bee  also  Ryland%  Life  of  Andrew 
Fuller,  London,  1816,  and  Uw  biography  by 
Fuller's  grandson,  Thomas  Ekins  Fuller, 
London,  18fW.)  H.  C.  Vkddeji. 

FoUsE.  Bichard,  D.D.  (Columbian  Uni- 
▼ersity,  Washington.  D.  C.  1844  ;  Harvard. 

1853).  Baptist;  b.  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  April 
22.  1804  :  d.  in  Baltimore,  Mil  ,  Oct.  20,  1876. 
He  elite  red  Harvard  in  IS20  juid  stood  amoi.g 
till'  tlrst  of  Ids  chwss,  Uiug  esiMciallv  j)roti- 
ciriit  iu  general  culture  and  debate.  Lut  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave  college  in  hi.s 
Junior  year.  He  was,  however,  given  the 
B.A.  degree  at  ills  class's  graduation  in  1884. 
Admitted,  in  1824,  to  the  South  Carolina 
i>ar,  he  became  one  of  tbe  most  moeesrfiil 
lawyers  and  onitors  of  the  State.  He  was 
itinverted  (18.31)  during  a  reviv.il  conducted 
bv  Hev.  Daniel  Barber,  an  evangelist  of  celeb- 
rfty  in  the  South.  Hitherto  a  member  of  tlic 
EpLsco|»al  Church,  he  wa.s  led,  by  study  of 
the  S<Tipturcs,  to  adopt  Baptist  views, "and 
was  baptized  Into  the  Baptist  Church  of  Sa- 
vannah, Oa.,  although  he  had  previously  been 
imntersed  by  the  L^scopal  rector  when  he 
was  admitted  Into  mat  denomination.  Im> 
mediately  on  his  conversion  ha  fdt  himself 
called  to  preach  the  gospel :  became  a  minis- 
ter (1832)  and  pastor  m  Beaufort,  and  at  once 
took  rank  among  the  first  preaduTs  of  the 
South.  From  1847  he  was  pjistor  in  Balti- 
more of  tbe  Seventh  Baptist  Cburch,  and 
since  1871  of  the  Kut.iw  Place  Clinrcli  (an 
offshoot).  Here  he  became  famous  as  one  of 
the  greatest  preachers  of  bb  generation,  and 
prolmbly  the  most  influential  leader  among 
Southern  Baptists.  He  was  tall  and  of  com* 
manding  pvesaiGab  his  voice  was  rich  and 
flexible,  hn  mind  was  logical,  yet  imagina- 
tive, and  his  style  was  chastened.' (  orrcct,  and 
elegant.  As  a  controvi  rsialivt  be  bad  iso  su- 
perior. L  ke  nuKst  nipore  preaclu Ts,  be 
wa.s  uncijual.  but  at  bis  tn'.st  be  was  worlb^' 
to  he  numls  ii  el  among  the  few  preat  pulpit 
orators  of  America.  No  nuui  wa.s  more  re- 
spected and  truste<l  by  Southern  Baptists,  and 
none  had  greater  in'tiucnce  in  moulding  do* 
nominational  policv  or  in  leading  every  good 
movement.  (See  hia  life  ky  J.  H.  Cutlibert, 
New  York,  1879,  and  &rm&n$,  1800 : 
rifra{AvtfAMi.n.e.,PhDadelnhia,  1883.) 

II.  C.  Vedder. 

Fnllar,  TtKMBaa,  D.D.  (by  royal  mandate, 
1600).  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Aldwincle. 
Northamptonshire,  in  June,  1606  :  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Auir.  16,  1061.  He  entered  Queen's 
('Mlleite.  ("amt>ridee,  l(12t) ;  iHcanie  B.A., 
1(524;  MA.,  Ui28 :  i»er|)efual  curate  of  Si. 
Bcnet's,  Cambridge,  1630,  and  was  a  popuUr 
pcebOKbay  of  Salisbniy,  1681  j 
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netor  of  Broad  Windsor.  Dorsetabtre.  1684 ; 
member  of  convocation,  1640  :  lecturer  of  the 
BsToy,  London,  1641  ;  cbApIain  in  ttie  kiog'B 
■mj,  1648.  After  faoldiug  anotber  Itondon 
Iratornhip.  he  was  made  pcrpetnal  cnrate  of 
■Walthnm  Ablvv,  E-<^i  \.  1(54H.  and  rector  of 
Cmwford,  Miiliilest  x,  ltC)S  At  the  Ucstoni- 
tion  be  refrained  Jiis  pri'ln-ml  and  his  phwi'  at 
the  Savoy  ;  was  niadt!  a  royal  chaplain,  and 
narrowly  e.sca|)ed  bishopric.  His  works  in- 
dode  «  pDcni.  D-irid'H  JlniuouM  Siniw,  etc., 
1631,  ri  i>..  HOy  ;  T/,(  lIMoru  of  the  Ih>ly 
Warn,  1030.  rep..  1«40  ;  2V«  Uol't/  State  and 
lie  PAifaiu  Stitte.  1642,  rep..  i841  ;  G(maI 
3%MMijUt  im  Bad  Tinu».  1045  ;  Qooii  Thoughts 
In  Wont  Unut,  1647 ;  Mixt  Chntemplatiotu 
in  Tiftter  Time*.  IflflO,  the  thriL  in  1  vol.,  lf»63 
(Boston);  Ajidro/iiruit,  ItU']  ;  .1  Jh'it;/(ih-Si;fht 
of  IWt'ntiH^.  rep.,  1809  ;  T/ie  Chni-rh 
toryof  Ihit.iin,  l»r,,5,  rep..  1868;  The  A}^]yal 
of  Iiyured  Iun->ft:iw,  a  .supplcraeut  to  the  last- 
named,  1659.  rt'p..  1840,  ,uvl  The  II{M»nj  of 
the  Worthiee  of  Englan  \  u\\vi,  n  p..  1.840. 
,  Then  two  histories  and  neverol  of  bis  devo- 
ttonal  works  aro  sitti  widely  read,  and  fa^ 
mous  for  wit,  qualntness.  and  wisdom.  Cole- 
ridge inclines  to  ranic  him  "  next  to  Shalte- 
speare"  in  (i.xcitins?  "the  sr-nsr  and  emotion 
of  the  marvellous  ;"  "  one  ."M/uti  iice  out  of 
every  thret'  desi  rves  to  Ijo  quoted  as  ;i  motto 
or  as  a  maxim."  Fuller's  personal  character 
stood  high  ;  his  memory  was  wonth-rful.  His 
life  has  boen  best  written  by  John  Kxlinton 
Ballqr,  London,  1874  F.  H.  B. 

Pusdamaatal  Oeotefnat.    Tlw  Romao 

Catbolicit  deny  the  distinction  fmfdied  in  tills 
pbnwe,  but  nearlv  all  Protestants  admit  that 
some  d(K'trinc8  of  Scripture  are  of  mure  im 
porlancc  than  others  and  may  justly  he  e^ilUnl 
fundamental.  This  iloes  not  mean  that  they 
are  otecntial  to  Kalv.-ttion,  for  a  living  faith  in 
Chriiit  as  the  Savimir  is  enough  for  thin  (Acts 
xvi.  81) ;  nor  that  thev  are  the  only  artich^  a 
church  ought  to  hold,  for  It  is  expedient  to  : 
hold  some  view*,  941^  the  apostasjr  of  aogek, 
the  doable  pfooeastoo  of  the  Sph-it,  the  sacra* 
mants,  whidi  are  not  fundamental ;  nor  tliat 
they  are  thoee  which  distinguish  Christianity 
from  natural  religion,  for  some  of  the  latter 
(the  existence  of  (jioil)  are  essential,  and  some 
of  the  former  ('  .//..  the  existence  of  Satan)  not ; 
iior  are  they  the  pi  culiar  luuets  of  any  one 
denomination,  for  these  may  Ikj  true  and  use- 
ful (views  of  the  sacram<-nts  or  of  polity),  and 

J ret  by  no  means  of  nidical  importanoe;  nor 
s  the  Apostles'  Ccmi  a  fair  summa^  of 
tbom,  for  that  vmerabto  symbol,  just  beonse 
of  its  antiaaity,  failed  to  set  forth  all  the 
church  bn-H  leanicd  from  the  Word. 

Fundam  ntal  doefrini  s,  then,  may  be  fairly 
desi  rilx  il  as  tho-'-  which  make  Christianity 
what  it  is,  and  \\  itliout  whii  h  it  coidd  not  [ 
well  maintain  itsi  lf  or  discharge  the  cuds  of  ' 
Its  heii.LT.    Of  (oiirsr-  this  detlnition  leaves 
room  for  dilT(;rence  of  opinion.   Some  would 
expand  romnrelicnsion  to  latitadimwbinlsm  : 
otben  wouM  contract  the  scale  to  a  wunow  > 
Uk<M7-  Tlie  followinfr  is  offered  as  a  tenta- 
tive Ibt  :  (I)  TlicScripluresas  the  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  :  (3)Tlie  Trinity  ;  (8)  The  lucar- 
nalioB ;  (4)  The  Atonement ;  16)  Justification 


ST  Faith  ;  (6)  The  General  Kesurrection  ;  {1} 
eaven  and  Hell.  Tbe  omission  of  any  one 
of  these  would  affect  the  whole  system,  and 
TCt,  on  the  other  hand,  ndnudi  (Home)  mar 
hold  them  all  and  ret  comhina  wttn  them  aoek 
error!)  as  to  modify  or  even  nnllify  the  tnith 

expressed. 

I.iTKRATTRE,— Cbillingworth.  I!,U;{ion  of 
Pr<i(eMnnt»  ;  Waterland.  A  Di»rourtn  of  Fun- 
damentaU  ;  Thoiadt,  2>.  XvlA.  I^ehre  v.  d. 
fundam.  Artikeln.  T.  W.  C. 

PaneraL  See  Bcbtai.. 

Funk,  Franz  Xaver,  I'li  D.,  Lie.  Tlieol., 
D.l).  (all  Tiibingen,  IfMW.  1M71,  1875,  rcsfwc- 
ti\'Ki,  Koni.vn  Catholic;  b.  at  Abtssrn»iind, 
Wurieinbcrg.  Uct.  12,  1H40  ;  studied  at  Ttt- 
bingen  audllottenburg  ;  bicume  profes-sor  of 
theology  at  Ti^biug^n,  187U.  He  edited  the 
6th  ed.  of  Ht^eles  Opera  patrum  apoeMerum, 
TQbin^en.  187B-81,  2  vols.  ;  w.  supplement, 
DiKtnna  XII.  Ajxmfohir'nii,  18fi7  ;  and  has 
written  Die  Kchthdt  der  ff/niitt<iniiir/tt  ii  Itrii  fi 
auft  luue  certcidigt,  I8b3 ;  Ijthrhuch  tier 
SjatheftguekkkU,  Bottsnburg,  1886. 

Funk,  Isaao  Kanfaianti,  D.D.  (Wittenberg 

College,  8pringflcld,  O..  1883).  Lutheran 
(Gknoral  Svnod) ;  b.  at  Clifton,  Grc<'ne  Coun- 
ty, O..  t^ept.  It).  183W  ;  graduated  at  Witten- 
berg College.  1860 :  enten'fl  the  miniMrv, 
mil  ;  was  pivstor  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  186.^- 
72  :  Hs.so(-ialt!  editor  of  the  (^riaHan  Biidieal, 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  187*2-78:  editor  of  the  Union 
Adcocate,  New  Y(»rk,  1873-7."»  ;  of  the  Mttro^ 
politan  FiMt  (1876)  and  Vomplete  Pretuher 
(1877),  COmUlMd  In  HomiUtie  Monthly  (1878), 
now  enlarged  and  called  HomiUtie  Jteview 
(188.'5).  He  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Funk 
Wagtialls  (starte;!  l^TTi. 

Famess,  William  Henry.  D.D  (Hartard. 
1847),  LL.D.  (C?ohimbia,  1891).  Unitarian; 
b.  ill  Boston.  Mass..  April  90,  1808;  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College,  1820 ;  became 

pjLstor  of  the  First  Unilariau  Congregational 
Church.  Pliilailt  Iphia,  1S2.1,  and  so  remniiMil 
until  IKTo.  when  he  retired.  The  life  <if .!( sus 
had  nlwuv.Ha  great  attnu:tion  for  him.  ami  Win 
publi-slKfl  writings  are  almost  exclu.sivcly 
xx[)on  that  theme,  and  yet  bis  view  is  that  of 
the  extreme  humanitarian  scbool.  Of  them 
may  be  mentioned,  Rfinarke  en  the  Four  Qoe- 
peU,  Philadelpbia.  1885  ;  Jma  and  Hie  Blag- 
rap/u  r$,  1838  ;  A  Hittory  ef  Jeeve,  1850,  8d 
ed..  Boston.  18.'S8 ;  Thought*  on  the  Life  and 
Chamrtrr  iif  ilfifutt  (if  \iiztiii  th,  IJoston,  1H.")9  • 
T/ie  Veil  f'firfli/  Llftnl  unti  Jtxii»  iiianiimg 
ViriUe,  18^^  ;  The  'l'i,'-<'i,.'<n.,<,x  Truth  of  the 
Four  O'^jy  U.  Philadelphia.  1N<>8  ;  Jejiuji,  1871  ; 
The  Pinrer  of  Spirit  Mnttif,»tM  in  Jtxiii  of 
A^mareth,  1877  ;  The  Story  of  the  Reeurrtetion 
Told  Ones  More,  1885.  He  also  translated 
Bcbenkel's  CkameUr  ^Jitm  htrtragedt  Bos- 
ton, 1866.  8  TOls. 

POrst,  Julius,  Hebrew  ;  b.  at  Zericowo.  88 
m.  8.C.  of  Posen.  May  12,  180S ;  d.  at  Leip* 
zig.  Feb.  9.  1878.  lie  studied  at  BerHo, 
P(Men,  and  Breslau  ;  became  prifui^loesiif  at 
Leipzig.  18.39:  ^ior  puMfows  o(  (Meafal  lan- 
guages. 18S7 :  nominal  professor,  1864.  His 
fame  rests  npon  two  Kreat  works,  his  I.Atin 
Ooncoidaiioe  to  tlw  Hwiew  Bible  (Lripdg; 
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18Jn-40),  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Delilswb, 

nnd  hh  llthrnr  dud  Ch'tlili't'  frximn  (<>  thf  (fid 
Ttnt.iinmt  (ISoT-fil.  2  vols.,  31  ed.  by  Viclor 
JivHM-l,  iHTti,  K!lL^  tr:iiis.  liv  Samuel  DftTld- 
Mo,  Leipzig,  IbOd.  4Ui  cd.. 


G. 


Oab'-ba-tha  ('Jh  ihmtion),  the  tesM'llated 
pavemcnl  uuisiilc  the  judgnicnt  hull,  or  prit- 
toriuni,  from  whicJi  i^ilatc  proiumnriHl  wu- 
tencc  upon  Christ  (John  xix.  16).  ThiH  nunic 
iodiosteB  its  raised  position  ntber  tban  its 
stractora.  T.  W.  C. 

Qabler,  Johann  Philipp,  Gi'rm:in  riitioiml- 
ist ;  b.  al  Fruiikfort-on-MHin,  June  4,  1753  ; 
d.alJcna.  Feb.  17.1826.  lie  studied  Iheol 
Ogy  Bod  piUlosopliv  at  Jena  ;  became  rrjHlntt 
at  Gfittlogen,  .1780  :  professor  of  phil(v«opliy 
ud  pro-iOGtor  in  the  chief  gymnasium  nt 
Bortmund,  1?88 :  diaemtu Moordinary  pro- 
ft'«sor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  178.") ;  the 
liUttT  at  Jena,  ISftl.  In  his  inaufninil  at 
Altdorf,  On  the  I'roner  Di^'-riiniiiiition  Bc- 
ticftn  Jiihlifdl  atiil  jkiftmiitic  Tlui'ltxjy  and 
the  LiniiU  »/  E'ifh,  lie  for  the  lirst  lime 
made  the  di»tinctioii  and  cslnblisheil  the  his 
torle  diameter  of  the  first.  His  lileniry  work 
was  mainly  in  journals,  but  he  edited  the  24^1 
ed.  of  Eichbom's  {TfyeMUeAfs,  Altdorf,  1790- 
93.  3  vols.  (Cf .  life  Iqr  W.  SchrOler,  Jena, 
1827.) 

Q«'-bri-el  (a  furo  tfG^S^  one  of  the  cliiefs 
of  the  angels.  He  was  sent  to  the  prophet 
Daniel  (Dan.  yttl.  1«,  Ix.  SI)  to  explain  his 

visions.   In  the  later  economy  he  was  sent  to 

Zachariaa  to  announce  the  future  birth  of  John 
the  I5ii|>tis(,  and  6  months  latt  r.  to  Nji/.arelli. 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  declare  Ihc  >;ri  ai  honor 
to  be  oonfamd  on  her  (Luke  L  11-19.  2IV-S8). 

T.  W.  C. 

Gabriel  Sionita,  D.D.  (Paris,  1620),  Maro- 
nite  ;  b.  at  Edden,  on  Ml.  Li  linjun.  .Syriii, 
1577  ;  d.  in  Paris,  KUK.  lli.s  faiiir  as  aiiOri- 
cntjdist  rests  npon  lii^  share  (the  Svriae  and 
Arabic  versious)  in  Le  Jay's  I'olyitlot  Bible, 
Furls,  164S.f»T0la. 

Qad  (fortunf).  1.  Tlic  7tli  hou  of  ,T  icob 
and  fir.'it  bom  of  Zil|)ah,  Leali  s  liaiuljiiaid 
(Oi  n.  XXX.  11).  2.  A  |irnplRl  who  (uriu'  lu 
David  when  he  was  in  the  eave  of  AdiiHam 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  .5),  and  wa.<  his  friend  and  eoun 
eelior,  beinj;  called  "  David's  seer"  (2  8am. 
XXiT.  11,  13).  He  appears  to  liave  written  n 
history  of  his  fclgn  (1  Chron.  xzlx.  28).  8. 
The  tribe  of  this  name  dwell  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  a  tinp  pastoml  regfan  liorlh  of  HeutM>n. 
and  reaehini;  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  They 
were  warlike  (1  Chron.  xii.  H),  as  their  exjw 
ftnre  eomprlled  them  to  he.  Two  famous  men 
came  from  Oatl,  nar/illai  (2  Sam.  .wii.  27) 
and  Elijah  (1  Kintrs  xvii.  1).        T.  W.  C. 

Oad'-a-ra,  now  Um-Keis,  a  fortilltd  city  of 
Di>(  a|K»lis,  about  7  m.  s.e.  of  the  S- a  of 
(falilee,  upon  the  level  summit  of  a  si(<p 
lim<'stone  liill.  in  liic  sides  of  \vhi<  li  an-  inuiiy 
tomb-caverns,  some  of  them  still  iniiabited  by 
Arabs.  The  countiy  of  the  fladawBins  (Matt. 


viii.  i!8.  R.  y.)  extended  to  the  Jordan  and 

the  lake  ;  and  in  tli"  |>;irt  lionli  riiiir  tm  the 
lake  oetMirred  tlu-  lairacle  of  the  lu  aline  of 
two  lietiinniacs.  'Vlu-  pri cis*;  spot  is  sujtposed 
to  liuve  Ix-f-n  midway  of  the  lake,  and  near 
Gerasji,  or  Ihc  mixlem  Kfrim,  where  thehOIs 
approach  witliin  40  feet  of  the  water. 

T.  W.  0. 

Oalatia,  a  central  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
coii.sistiii;;  cliietly  of  the  high  table  laud  lie- 
IwcL-u  the  two  fivers  llalys  and  i^augarius. 
Its  namt!  eame  from  the  Galatl  or  Gauls,  sev- 
eral triUsof  whom  mii^rated  hither  about  280 
B.C.,  and  mingled  wUh  the  former  inlwb> 
llants.  Conquered  by  Uome  180  b.c.  ,  they  re- 
mained self-governed  till  Augustus  made 
them  a  Roman  province  with  a  proprsetor. 
;  Thi  y  retained  mueh  of  the  mr  rcunal  and  im- 
;  pulsivi-  disjiosiiion  of  the  (Jallic  raee.  Paul 
:  vi.sited  llii'iu  (Alls  xvi  fi),  and  Uirain.  "'went 
through  the  region  of  Ualatia"  (Acts  xviii. 


23). 


(AcU  : 
T.W. 


a 


OalaUans,  Epistls  to.  Written  by  Paul 
from  Corinth  "  with  his  own  hand"  (cJi.  vi. 
11),  al>out  A.n.  r)7-t'>8.  The  Galatians  had  re- 
ceived Paul  with  mucii  enthnsituim,  "  as  an 
angel  of  God"  (iv.  14),  hut  hiul  been  ixTverted 
by  Judaizing  teachers,  who  insisted  that  they 
.sfiould  observe  Mosaic  rites  and  oen-monies^ 
and  Impeached  Paul's  mithoritj.  Ue  wriiea 
therefore  with  great  wmnth  and  eameatiMSs, 
omitting  the  commendations  with  which  his 
epIstlcR  usually  op«!n.  In  chnpfers  1  and  2 
he  in.si.sts  upon  his  ajmstolir  (  (iiiiinis.sidn  and 
claims  e(|ual  antliority  with  the  otlnr  ajwKS- 
tles.  In  the  next  two  chapters  he  juest^iita 
tlie  great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  ju.stitiealion 
by  faith,  appealing  (as  he  did  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans)  to  the  example  of  Abraham 
(iii.  6-29),  SAd  showing  that  the  works  of  the 
Uw  could  not  stve.  uamg  the  allegorical  iUiw* 
tratSon  of  Sarah  and  iMgar  (It.  91-91).  In 
the  two  concluding  cliapters  ho  sets  forth  the 
true  lil>ertj-  of  the  sons  of  GotI,  and  at  the 
mnw  time  ginurds  it  ajraiiist  aluisi'.  HLh  cou- 
tra.st  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  wilii  the  fruits 
of  the  .Spirit  (v.  16-24)  is  very  striking.  The 
epistle  is  one  of  the  few  wfiose  genuineness 
has  never  been  contested. 

The  best  commcDtarics  are  those  of  Luther, 
Bishop  Ligbtfoot,  aod  Meyer.     T.  W.  C. 

Oale,  Tbeophilux,  Nonconformist  ;  b.  at 
Kind's  Teignmouth,  Devonshin',  llVJH  ;  d.  at 
Newington  Green,  near  Holhorn,  London,  la 
March,  1678.  lie  entered  Magdalen  College^ 
Oxford.  1647 ;  became  B.A.,  1649 ;  fellow, 
1650 ;  1^1.  A.,  toss,  and  was  erainent  fw  team* 
ing.  EjMed  1661.  he  acted  as  tutor  to  Lord 
Wharton's  sons  till  \i\CA,  and  then  as  n.ssistant 

Fiasfor  of  a  coiiixreiiatioii  al  llolborn.  His 
ihr.ary  wa.s  l>cijueatlu-d  to  llars'ard  CoIleLre. 
His  chief  work,  //c  Court  of  the  (li  titHiK.  Ox- 
forii  and  London.  Hi(M»-71-77.  4  parts,  •>,!  (d.. 
1672-82,  is  full  of  curious  erudition  and  mys- 
tie^il  philosophy,  and  aims  to  trace  the  wisdom 
of  heathen  sages  to  a  liibliGal  sooroe. 

F.  M.  B. 

Oalsrius,  Roman  emp«*ror,  :?(»ri-ll,  was 
made  Ca»ar  of  the  £ast  by  Diocletian  in  392, 
and  waa  the  real  instigator  of  thatperseeatkiB 
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wLich,  in  808,  suddenly  broke  loOM  upon  the 
Christians  and  generally  is  marked  by  the 
name  of  Diocletian.  Uis  enmity  against  Chris- 
tiaoitv  was  neither  political  nor  plilkMopli- 
ksal.  but  aroM  from  an  lotenas  moral  hatred. 
HiH  rough  and  violent  nnturu  fouud  full  play 
in  the  Fhry^^iiin  orgitH,  in  which  he  liail  bet-ii 
iuiliateil  hy  Iiis  mother,  and  the  seven-  re- 
8tnunt8  deniandcil  hv  ChriKtianity  lie  d'nl  not 
lUidfTstiinil,  th(ni;;h  he  understooil  very  well 
that,  if  legitimate,  they  made  him  out  a  U-ast. 
The  fir$t  edicts  of  Diocletian  can  be  traced 
directly  bock  to  hia  influence— iwios  lie  Bet 
Are  to  the  palace  in  Nlooraedla,  in  order  to 
convince  the  emperor  of  the  existence  of  a 
plot  among  the  Christian.<i  against  his  life — 
and  after  Y)ioclptian's  alxlii'ation,  in  JJO'i,  the  ; 
persecution  ]»ecame  only  more  cruel  and  more 
general.  But  in  ;>Il)  (ialerius  wasalKwked  by 
a  friphtful  and  imnralde  di^-ase.  and  on  May 
80,  Jill,  was  jxwted  ia  Xicometliu  the  curiovin 
edict  wliich  restored  to  tlie  ChriHtiauH  their 
niil^ous,  political,  and  social  ri^ht.s,  and  &]m 
eommanded  them  to  pray  to  thew  God  for  the 
tidk  emperor.  He  dud  a  few  days  afterward . 

P. 

•  Qalilee  {'•ur/,-),  oricinallv  a  siniill  district 
around  Kede.sli  N.iphtali  (Josli.  xv.  7),  near 
the  northern  limits  of  Paleistine,  calleii  by 
Isaiah  (!x.  1)  "  Qalilee  of  the  nations."  In 
the  time  of  our  Lonl  Galilee  was  the  most 
northern  of  the  three  provinces  into  which 
Bkleitinewaa  divided.  It  iodudad  the  region 
from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  the  Litany  (Ijc- 
cnle«)  Uivcr.  It  was  famed  for  its  fertility, 
pastures,  and  forests,  and  is  said  to  have  liad 
In  the  Koniun  ix  riod  a  very  laru'e  |)i)i>ulation. 
This,  however,  was  of  a  mixed  cliaracter, 
beini;  rom;iar;itively  mtie  ami  unpolislied  and 
using  a  peculiar  ilialect  and  pronunciation 
(Jtfark  xiv.  70).  Here  our  Saviour  redded 
till  he  was  80  years  of  age,  and  here  was  the 
loene  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  teachings 
and  mfariotea.  Moat  of  hla  disdplea  were 
from  this  region  (AoUi  1.  11).  (See  Selah 
Merrill,  ChMt»(nMe  TimBtf  (Morint,  Tendon, 
1885.)  T.  W.  C. 

CklUoo,  a  popular  term,  perhaps  derived 
from  the  paasafe,  Mark  zvl.  70,  and  omre- 
8p'>nding  to  the  technical  term  nar^et,  de- 
notes in  early  media-val  church  buildings  in 
Eni^hind  a  jilace  ut  the  entrance,  either  a  sepa- 
rate clmpt'l  or  the  dee|)  porch,  or  Otherwise  de- 
fined, wiiich  was  consideretl  less  sacred  than 
the  rest  of  the  buihlin^,  and  therefore  UH<  d  by  i 
penitents  and  catechumens,  or  by  the  monks 
wlwn  thegr  had  aonahualneas  with  women,  or 
M*  ten^mmiy  nitiiigMpUM»  for  dead  bodies 
•watting  burial,  etc.  ^niore  are  three  exam- 

flea  of  such  constructions  found  among  the 
tnglisli  cathedrals,  at  Durham,  Lincoln,  and 
Ely. 

Oalilao  Oalilei  (i^al  a-lee'-n  ^  lada.ea),  as- 
tronomer, mathematician,  and  ncicntist ;  b. 
at  Pisa,  Feb.  18,  1564 ;  A.  at  Arcetri.  near 
Florence,  Jan.  8.  1G43.  He  was  professor  of 
mathematica  at  Piaa,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. 1889-98 ;  at  Padua,  1899-1610.  and  at 
Piorencc.  1010  till  his  death.  In  the  last  city 
he  flwl  catnc  out  as  the  advocate  of  the  Coper-  | 
Bioaaiiyeteni,  and  thus  fell  into  ill-favor  with  I 


the  Dominicans,  who  had  declared  Copcridcua 
a  heretic.  In  1615  he  went  to  Uomo  of  his 
own  accortl  to  purge  hlmeeU  of  tiia  charge  of 
herea/p  and  to  endeavor  to  aeeun  permtaMon, 
from  the  eccleeiaatlcal  authoritlea,  to  teodh 
the  ("ofKmican  theory.  But  so  far  f r  nn  ac- 
complishing his  ends,  he  was  comi)elled  tn  re- 
nounce his  own  belief  in  it  and  promise  nut 
further  to  tearh  the  "  heresy"  that  tla;  earth 
moved.  In  lti;i2  he  ])ul)lislied  his  Sj/nfi  iiif  of 
the  Worhl,  in  Four  DialogufM,  wherein  the  Tiro 
Grand  Si/^tenn't  of  Itolfiny  and  Coj»niiru» 
are  .  .  .  Dueourted  of  (Eag.  trans.,  London, 
1661),  and  the  next  year  he  was  sumroooed 
before  the  Iioly  Ini|iijaitiaii  in  Boine»  aadon 
.Tune  22,  loaa,  was  condemned  to  Imprison* 
meiit  during  the  pleasure  of  the  holy  office, 
for  liavin?  maintained  tlie  fal.se  and  auti-scrip- 
tiiral  (iiH  trine  thi\t  the  sun  was  the  C4  nlre  of 
the  world  and  did  not  move  from  cast  lowest, 
while  the  earth  nioveil  and  was  the  centre  of 
the  universe.  He  was  only  in  prison  from 
June  21  to  June  24  ;  then  he  was  fiermitted 
to  live  in  a  villa  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  on  July  0  to  leave  Rone  for  SIcna, 
whence,  in  Dcceml)er,  he  returned  to  Flor- 
ence, and  in  the  Villa  Martcllini  at  Arcetri 
passed  ii)  retirement,  under  the  strict  xurveil- 
lance  of  the  holy  office,  the  remainder  of  his 
davs.  In  his  last  years  he  was  blitnl 
•  Ilis  astronomical  discoveries  and  nucliaui- 
cal  iuvetitions  niise  him  to  the  highest  place 
among  famous  men  ;  while  hLs  treatment  b}' 
the  Int^uisition  is  frequently  cited  as  some- 
thing dugracef  ul  to  the  Church  of  Koroe.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  he  waa  con- 
demned  for  teaching  doctrinea  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  they  really  were  to  the  inter' 
pri  t-itioi'  jreiierally  put  upon  Hcripture.  The 
lioniati  (.'liurcli  believes  tliat  it  is  riirht  to 
proisecute  to  the  ili  uth  ilio-^e  \s  h  >  icaeh  con- 
trary doctrine,  and  .so  in  j)erseculiufj  (Jalileo 
was  consistent.  It  is  only  in  our  day  that 
Protestants  arc  airreed  as  to  the  unrighteous- 
ness i  if  sneh  a  procce<linK.  The  prohibition 
of  all  booka  which  taught  the  mobility  of  the 
earth  and  tlie  hnmobility  of  the  son  TCmaiaed 
upon  the  Index  until  1737.  (See  Gnlileo'a 
writinsrs.  Florence.  1842-r»8,  1.5  vols.:  Prirate 
Life  of  <:«'l!'  ''.  Lnndon,  ISTO  ;  Gebler.  (taiileo 
(hiliiri  luid  the  Jiviiiiiit  (Jiiriu,  oric,  Stutl!»art, 
1876,  Eng.  trans..  Lomhm,  IHTU  ;  F.  K.  W. 
Prooaer,  QalSco  and  hit  Judge$,  Loudon, 
1889.) 

Qall,  St.  (Oerman,  Sanct  OatUn),  a  dtj  of 
S  w  itzerUod,  capital  of  the  canton  of  die  aame 
name,  18  m.  B.e.  of  Conatanoe,  aroee  around 

the  monastery  of  Bt.  Qall,  founded  in  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  century  by  an  Irish  monk. 
Qallus,  a  pupil  of  Colnnibanns.  In  tlie  bth 
century  the  monastery  irrew  very  rapidly,  the 
rules  of  St.  Beiieilirt  wi  rr  suli-tii  nlrit  for  tliose 
of  St.  Columban,  a  church  was  built  in  honor 
of  St.  Gall,  a  hospital  for  lepers  wa.s  estab- 
lished, and  a  school  was  opened.  In  the  9th 
century  the  institution  waa  made  a  free  ab> 
bey,  exempted  from  the  anllioclty  of  the  Uahop 
of  Constance,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Notkcr  Lalxio  and  the  Ekkehardts  its  .school 
reached  its  highest  celebrity.  It  had  an  ex* 
oellent  Ubraiy.  The  moolu  of  St.  Gall  were 
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famous  an  tronMribem.   They  Him  cultivated 

Ihn  fine  arts  with  siicro«<,  t'sptH-ially  musir. 
Tho  l^'formntion  [xisscd  li<;litly  over  tlic 
j/larf,  ln;t  under  t)ie  Hovnlution  its  isiati  s 
were.  (•nii!i>rat<-fl,  Rtid  in  HMH  it.s  territory  mms 
fonncjl  liiid  ji  tiishopric.  (StH^:  Ildcphons  von 
Arx,  UtnuJucJtU  dM  Kanttmt  Si.  Gaiien,  8t. 
Oallen,  1810-18.  Svoto. ;  OreHh,  Jkr  MHae 

Oal'-li-o,  Junius  AnnteuA,  a  brother  to 
SciKTA,  the  philosopher,  ami  ))n>l)ably  put  to 
death  tiy  oruer  of  Xito.  iliovigh  Jerome  tells 
OS  that  he  committed  suic  tde  ;  wa^  Uoman  i)ro- 
conaul  of  Achaia  wlien  Paul  fint  visited  Cor- 
tnlh  (Acta  zHU.  12). 

Gallandiux,  Andreas,  Koman  Catlinlic  ;  b. 
at  Venice,  Dec.  7,  ITiiO;  d.  there,  Jan.  12, 
1779.  He  v>m  an  oratorian  and  is  justly 
famed  for  his  BMMhtiea  teUrum  Patrum 
antiquorvnMjue  ttrtptorum  eetUHattieorumt 
Venice,  1765-81.  14  vols.  fol..  noted  for  the 
accuracy  of  its  text  and  the  excellence  of  its 

dfasfr'aiinr.v. 

Oallaudet,  Thomas  Hopkins,  LL.D.  (West- 
ern Reserve  (  '  II  ,  is,")!),  pioni-cr  iu  dcaf- 
mute  instruction  ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
10,  1787  ;  d.  at  Hartford.  Coun..  Sept.  9, 
1861.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  1805,  and  at 
Andover,  1814.  after  studying  law  and  act- 
ing as  tutor  at  Yale.  Hnvint;  examined  the 
xystems  of  instnu  ticn  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
ill  Kiir^iir.  I'^l.Vlf?,  he  bctran  at  Hartford, 
t'otui.,  .\jiril  1"),  1H17,  with  t  puiiils  and  1  ai- 
Kistunt.  riie  work  grew  aliiiridaiitiy,  tbou^jh 
lie  was  ttimpclled  by  iilnis.s  to  resign  its 
<  lmr!;e  in  1830.  From  1838  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  Connecticut  Ketrcat  for  tlie  Insane.  lie 
edited  Annnh  of  the  Da^f  and  D>imh,  fl  vols., 
and  publiBhed  several  other  books.  His  life 
lias  D(!en  written  Isj  R.  Humphrey,  18.18.  and 
by  one  of  his  sons,  1888.  F.  M.  B. 

OaUioan  OoofMsion,  prepared  by  John 
Calvin  aud  lus  pupil,  Antoinc  do  la  Itochc 
Cliandieu ;  revised  and  aiqnoved  by  Uw  Pari- 
sian Synod  of  IMS ;  presented  by  Ben  to 

Charles  IX.  at  the  reii.rioiiH  collocpiy  of  JP^ob* 
sy  in  l.jUl  ;  adopted,  alter  further  revision, 
by  the  Synod  of  li.  x  Im  lit-,  in  1571.  over  which 
lieza  presided,  and  solerauly  sanctioned  by 
Henry  I V  .  who  wa8  present.  It  is  also  railed 
the  "  Confej^ion  of  Hodicllc."  It  is  the  old- 
est of  the  otHcial  confession.''  o'  the  llefoniMd 
Church  of  France.  It  is  a  faithful  sommaiy 
of  Calvinism.  (Cf.  Bdiaff,  Ovsdt,  f.,  pp.  491 
sijq  .  iii..  35(1  sqq.) 

Oallicanism,  tlie  eeneral  t<  nn  for  tlic  body 
of  eccle.si:i-ii(  :tl  principles  wliii  h  iccvcrned  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Catliolic  ("htirch  to- 
ward the  i>iijml  chair.  It  was  a  vigorous de*-- 
larntion  that  the  French  Church  had  certain 
•'liberties"  which  even  the  pope  must  not 
touch.  The  Pragmatic  flanctton  of  Bourges, 
14S8,  adopted  by  the  Svnod  of  Bonrges  and 
conrtrnied  by  the  French  Parliament  on  July 
13,  14iJ9,  is  the  foundation  of  tliese  claims, 
since  the  Praprnntir  Sanction  of  Louis  IX., 
1208,  is  demonHlrably  a  forirerk-.  It  lays 
down  the  two  great  principles  that  the  pope 
could  not  handle  tuo  temporalities  of  the 
French  Chnrdi,  nor  act  in  n  wsy  cootniy  to 


the  onclent  laws  and  usages  of  that  church 

conlirnied  by  its  cfiun(  ils  'l  lii-  l'r!i<_'mnlic 
Sanction  was,  of  course',  baleful  to  the  pupacv, 
and  the  popes  endeavon  d  in  vain  to  nullify 
it.  In  14fil  Louis  XL,  on  political]  grounds, 
recalle<l  it,  aud  it  was  Anally  abrogatal  by 
Fnmci.M  I  ,  in  Ids  concordat  with  Pope  Ijco  X., 
ine.\ch;ui  ::r  f  or  eertain  enlargements  of  kingly 
rights  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  granted  by  the 
pope. 

But  the  spirit  which  had  moved  that  Svnod 
of  Bourgfs  was  still  alive,  and  In  1564  it 

.showed  il.«elf  iti  T^itliou's  Liha-fhK  of  (fir  H-U- 
Uc4iii  Clnirrh,  and  in  16.S2  in  The  jitrlnnition 
of  the  OalUran  CWrtjt^,  inspired  by  Howuet. 
The  latter  exprety<ly  as.s«>rte«l,  (1)  the  jiowtr  of 
the  chun  h  is  limited  to  tcmi>oralif  ies  ;  (2)  ac- 
cording to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
ConNtanoe  (q.T.),  councils  have  lupremacy 
over  the  mnm  ;  (8)  the  power  of  the  pope  in 
Frsnoe  bttmited  by  the  CMlican  "  lib«rtiieB  ;'* 
(4)  papal  decisions  withouUhe  afflrraation  of 
the  Ocneral  Council  cannot  be  considered  in- 
fallible. The  "liberties"  referru!  tn  ;iro 
those  asserted  in  the  so-called  PniL'inatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Louis  IX.  (r2CH),  now  jirovecl  to  t>c  a 
forgery.  The  <  liief  arc  as  folKjws  :  (1)  the 
prelates  of  the  ( hurches  fin  Fran<-e].  patrons, 
and  collators  of  Iwnetii-cs  shall  have  full 
rights,  an«l  each  shall  \>c  sustained  therein ; 
<2)  cathedrals  and  other  churclws  shall  have 
imtrammelled  docthms  and  be  guarsnleed 
their  earr>-ing  out ;  (3)  the  entire  abolition  of 
simony  ;  (A)  promotions,  collations,  provi- 
sions, and  dc-iw i--iti<)iis  f»f  prc'latun  s,  (lijruities, 
antl  oilier  ee(  lc.-i;isti<ul  lieneticcs  and  olliccs, 
whatsoever  lin  y  may  Im\  shall  be  made  lu cord- 
ing to  the  institulioas  of  common  l.aw,  of  the 
councils,  and  of  our  ancient  fathers  ;  (5)  the 
coUecUon  of  the  ta.xes  of  the  Komau  Curia, 
except  for  extraordinary  rutsous.  is  forbidden. 
The  great  advocate  of  OalUcaaism  is  Bossuet 
(q.v.).  He  sent  the  Ikdantkm,  spoken  of 
above,  to  the  pope,  with  a  commendatory  ad- 
dress. Awed  by  the  papal  opposition,  the 
twelve  signers,  by  permission  of  the  king, 
Louis  XiV.,  retracted  in  1093.  The  king, 
however,  and  ]>ouis  XV.  still  approved  of  itS 
prinriples,  nnd  in  IHIO  they  were  made  laws 
of  the  state  under  Napcileon.  But  their  ad- 
vocacy l»y  I)e  Muistre  and  Lamennais  was  de- 
clared Inn  Ileal,  and  since  the  Vatican  ('oun* 
oil  it  is  impossible  for  a  loyal  Roman  Catb<^ 
to  defend  anjr  such  thing.  Gsllicanlsm  is 
mere  anc  ient  history.  (F  t'.  for  the  proofs  of 
the  form  ry  of  the  .so  called  "  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  St.' Louis,"  Bcheirer  Boirhorst  in  Mit- 
(Jn  ihiiif;i  II  ill's  JnKtit'itx  Ji}r  't  f'ti  rvi  I'rhrr  (it- 
iirfiir/it.>^r/irfi!/uiiff.  lss~  ■  for  the  l.iti  r  history 
sec  (J^rin,  liccfu  rchca  histnri'i'n  s  .s/.  ,-  iiomtm- 
/>l''e  flu  elt-rge  de  Kranr,  ih  Klsj.  Pan's. 
2d  ed.,  1870;  in  general  cf.  W.  ll(  nley  Jer- 
vis.  The  GaUiran  Church  from  l.")U»  to  the 
MenduUon,  1873,  8  vols. ;  do..  The  GaUiean 
Ckvrth^  and  the  Menolution,  1888.  Cf.  Zoepl* 
fel's  art.  Gullir/tnt'i'tnint,  in  Iloltzmann  and 
ZtH;plTers  lAiJ-iA-vn  fiir  Theologie  u.  Jtirtiklh 
teeatHf  9d  ed.,  the  Msis  of  the  above.)  • 

Gallienus,  Hotnan  emp'Tor.  00(MW,  re- 
voked some  of  the  edicts  of  his  father,  Valeri- 
aniisi,  sftiBsi  die  GlirlstiiiMi,  and  la  prmed  1v 
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Eusebiua  {HiM.  Ecd.,  231,  ns  if  thereby 
he  introiluct'il  ii  new  poHcv,  tlioutrh  tlic  fact 
st'cms  to  bi!  lliJtt  hu  Mimi)ly  fr.ll  luck  iiiro  tlic 
old  U.»tnan  tradition  of  iiiipit-o-ivity  anil  iiidif- 
fi-rcMco,  from  which  iin'u  like  I)>  l  ius  and 
Diocletian  despenUe^y  tried  to  break  loose. 

Oallittin  (properly  Galizyn),  Adelh«id 
Amalis,  PrincsM  of,  b.  in  lierlin,  Aug.  2H, 
174H,  (iaiiziiter  of  the  Hriisslun  general  tielil 
inar8hal  Count  Samuel  von  SohmettHU  ;  d.  at 
MUtister,  April  27.  1809.  Educated  at  an 
mbebtie  giru'  school  in  Berlin,  she  married 
at  Aaclien,  Auf.  10,  170>},  Prince  Uiiuitri 
Alexejewitach  CwUitxiD,  Buanaa  miniater  to 
the  Has^uc.  In  1766  me  entered  the  Roman 
Cutlirilir  Church,  and  until  her  d.nth  made 
li^r  honse  at  .Mtiiister,  where  she  had  lived 
since  1779,  the  centre  of  religious  influences  in 
counteraction  to  tlie  court.  Among  lier 
guests  was  Goethe,  who  lughlv  esteemed  her. 
(.S,T  h,  r  life  by  Galkind,  Cologne.  ISKO.) 

Qailus,  Roman  emp(!ror,  2')l-54.  Under 
hitu  the  horrors  of  the  Di'cinn  jK'rMx-utiou 
ceased,  thougli  local  and  individual  jxtsocu- 
tions  of  a  milder  charact<r  still  continued. 
Thus  the  Koniau  bishop,  Coroelius,  aa  also 
his  successor.  Lucius,  was  ezpoUfld  from  his 
Bee  and  died  in  exile. 

Oa-ma'-ll-el  (rfMmpt'niu  of  Gmi),  the  name 
of  a  prince  of  Slaiia>weli  in  the  desert  (Num. 
ii.  20),  and  also  of  a  distiogoiahed  member  of 
the  Sanhf^rin  in  the  geneniUoa  after  Christ 
(Acts  y.  84).  He  was  the  pceoeptor  of  Paul 
^ts  xxll.  9i,  and  possessed  great  Inflaence 
among  his  couotiTTOcn.  Hih  wise  and  pru- 
dent counsel  saved  the  apostles  from  an  ig- 
uomiiiioiH  di'iith.  The  Tiilm'idists  my  that 
lie  was  a  grandson  of  lliklel,  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  law.  T.  W.  C. 

Oames.    There  are  a  few  leferenoes  In 

Scripture  to  the  games  for  children  and  youth 
which  were  no  iloal)t  practised  among  the 
III  brewH  (Ex.  .xxxii.  8,  Hs.  xix.  5,  EccT.  Ix. 
11.  Zi-ch  viii.  r^,  .Matt.  xi.  16),  but  Uiey  bad 
no  national  ganicf  sueh  as  were  common 
among  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  Indeed, 
these  were  conndorcd  di-<roputable.  Herod 
the  Great  introdnocd  thi  in  at  Jerusalem  and 
CSosaraa,  bat  gieal^  to  the  displeasure  of  all 
devout  Jews.   The  Apostle  nuil  drew  fre- 

?ucnt  illustratioas  from  the  Grecian  contests, 
n  1  Cor.  Ix.  24-97  he  compares  the  Christian 
life  to  a  race  which  he  does  not  run  as  uncer- 
tainly (witlinuf  a  steady  aim),  and  to  a  pugil- 
istic struLTi^le  in  wliii'h  lu-  does  not  li^'lii  as 
beating  the  air  (striking  at  random),  and  says 
that  he  bullets  his  body  (subdues  tlie  old  man) 
lest  lie  should  be  rejected  by  the  umpire.  In 
2  Tira.  iv.  7  he  says,  '*  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight  [an  athi^,  not  awarlike  contest],  I  have 
finished  the  cottne[ran  the  racel."  Hts  words, 
"  I  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephcsus"  (1  Cor. 
XV.  H2),  arc  best  understood  fiiruratively. 
The  statement  (1  Cor.  iv.  9),  "  God  hath  .set 
forth  us  the  apostles  last  of  all.  as  men  doomed 
t">  death,"  doubtless  was  meant  to  compare 
them  to  a  band  of  gladiators  tighting  for  life 
In  tlK  pwsooco  of  a  vast  moltttade. 

T.  W.  C. 


Oangra,  The  Oooncil  o^  the  capital  of 

Paphlagonia.  was  probably  held  in  858  and 
condemned  the  Eu-tathians,  who  held  ex- 
treme views  of  ascf'ticism,  forbidding  mar- 
riage, the  eating  of  tueat,  etc  The  council 
I  recogni2«d  marnage  as  a  Chriatiau  iustitution, 
not  OBiy  for  lagrmei^  hut  also  for  priests. 

I     Gardens,  among  the  Hebrews,  were  cnclo 

pures  upon  the  oulskirt-s  of  towns,  and  were 

ehieliy  devoted  to  fruit  and  shade  trees,  with 

aromatic  plants  and  herbs  (Song  iv.  12-v.  1). 

They  were  placed  beside  a  tirer  or  fountaia 

and  enclosed  by  walls  or  hedges,  or  else  had 

a  keeper  who  ocoupifld  a  hut  or  booth  in  tbe 

centre  (Job  zztH.  18,  Isa.  1.  8).  They  were 
!  u*;.  d  fur  banqueting  (Isa.  li.  8).  for  rcligioua 

retirement  (Isa.  i.  25),  John  xviii.  1),  and  for 

burying- places  (2  Kings  xxi.  IH.  John  xix. 

41).    Solomon's  g.ordens  (Feel.  ii.  o,  6)  were  \ 

in  Wmly  Urtas,  south  i  f  IJetlil'  hem.    "  Tlie 

king's  iarden"  (2  Kings  xxv.  4)  was  near  the 

pooTorailoom.  T.  W.  0. 

Gardiner,  Frederic,  D.D.  (Bowdoin  Col- 

lege,  Bmnswkk.  Me.,  1B09),  Ejiisropalian  ;  ^ 

b   at  Gardiner,  Me.,  Sept.  11.  l.vJ2  ;  d.  at  ^ 

Middletown,  Conn.,  July  17,  1SM».  He  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College,  1W2  ;  wiis  rector  of 

Trinity  Church,  Saoo.  Me. ,  l»45-47  ;  assistant 

mintster  of  8t.  Luke's.  Philadelpliia,  l»47-48 ; 

rector  of  Grace  Church.  Bath,  Me.,  1848-^ 

and  of  Trinity  Church,  Lewistoo,  Me.,  1855-  ' 

56  ;    profes-nr  in  ti  e  Protestant  Episcopal  ^ 

ThenioLnc.nl   Si  niiiMiP} ,  Gambler.  ().,  1S(V» ; 

rector  at  Middh  town,  Conn..  IHflT.  at.d  pro- 
1  fe.ssor  in  the  Jicrkeley  (Episcoivdj  Divinity 
I  School  there,  IsfW  (first  of  OI<l  Testament  and 
.  literature,  then,  18*J,  of  New  Testament  and 

interpretation).    He  prepared  a  Harmony  of 

the  Gospels  in  Greek  (Andovcr,  1871.  7th  ed., 

1884)  and  in  English  (1871.  8d  cd..  18--) ;  a 

Dlatcssaron  <187l,  2d  ed.,  18-) ;  Tlit  Pnn>- 

eipU»  of  Tertual  Critirifm  (1876) ;  Th*  Old 

and  Nete  Tcntunifnts  in  thi  tr  Mii<u>il  Jirfntioni 

(New  York,  1885)  ;  Connuentaries  on  Jude 
j  (Boston,  185(8),  Leviticus  (Lange  .series,  New 

York,  1876).  Second  bamuef  aud  Ezckiel 

(Ellkiott's  Oomnentaix.  1888  and  188^ 

Gardiner,  James,  b.  at  Carriden,  Lin- 
litht;ow>hire,  Scotland.  Jan.  11.  1688;  killed 
at  Prcstonpans,  Sept.  21.  174.'i.  Entering  the 
arm}',  he  rose  to  a  colonelcy,  an<l  in  1726  mar- 
ried' Ladi'  P'rances  Erskine.  chiughter  of  the 
earl  of  Buchan.  His  early  life  hail  liei  n  dis- 
solute, till  he  was  converted  bv  a  midnight 
vision  in  July,  1719,  wbUe  reading  Tka  Chris- 
tian Soldier;  thenceforth  be  was  a  moddof 
piety  and  virtue.  Dr.  Doddridge  wrOte  a 
.sermon  on  his  death  and  S?i>u'  liemarkahtt 
Pitxxiigi»  in  I'in  J.ip' ;  the  latter  has  passed 
through  sundry  editions.  F.  M.  B. 

Oardiaar,  Stephen.  Roman  Catbolfc  btsta. 

op  :  b.  at  Bury  St.  Enmund's,  Suffolk,  71  in. 
n.n.e.  of  London,  in  14H8  ;  d.  in  London, 
Nov.  12,  1")";:).  He  wa.s  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  bet  anie  nia.stcr  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
secretary  to  W'olsi  y  ;  was  cmployernn' Henry 
VIII.  in  negotiating  the  divorce  with  Cuthc. 
rine,  and  on  Tarious  embassies  ;  was  nuide  scc- 
letaiy  of  state,  1688 ;  bishop  of  Winchester, 
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ini,  and  duuMBllor  of  OMnMdge  Untrvr- 

sity,  1540.  lie  defended  the  king's  suprem- 
acy in  a  tract,  De  vera  obedientin,  1584,  but 
oppn-it^I  (lie  Hcforinalion,  and  wjim  iIIl|)ri^rlIll■ll 
under  K<hv;iril  VI.  Msiry  n'slori'd  hini  to  his 
soc  and  mndo  liini  lord  cliiincrllor.  He  took 
somo  part  in  persecuting  tbu  lieformers,  but 
not  to  ▼iralenily  as  Bonner.        F.  M.  B. 

OarnlMT  (par -nc-e').  Jaan,  Uomnn  Catliolic, 
Jesnit  ;  b.  in  Paris,  1612  ;  d.  al  lirilo^mi.  Oct. 
526,  16«1.  having  been  professor  of  tluxdopv  in 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Clermont,  Fraocc,  since 
1648.  His  principal  wurk  was  his  edition  of 
Marti  Mercatorif  Avgvttino  ttquitUs  ojrfrn 
quannique  exMnnt.  Paris,  1673.  2  %ols.,  wilii 
Its  7  excellent  dissertations  on  Pclairiiuiism. 

Oaraoci  (ga-roo-tJ^ee),  Raffaele,  Roman 
Cktbolic :  b.  at  Naples,  Jan.  23,  1812 ;  d.  at 
Rome.  May  S,  1885.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  Id  1826,  gave  himself  csoecially  to 
the  study  of  the  catacomtiB  of  JtioiDB,  and 
ranked  next  to  De  Koasl.  Of  hb  nnmerotis 
■wrilitiirs  uiv)n  Ids  cIidsou  field  may  be  nien- 
t!on(Hi  Im'h  mi/ii(t,;/i  dn  iti/nri  fti»mf  fiftrt/'fit  n 
dan*  let  rntaeohJn r";u'i ii'i s  <k  I'lrtu-dit, 
Pari.s,  11*54;  II  rii>('iji>i.i(i  t/nijfil/i  irt  riimidti 
Ctiutri,  1S")7  ;  Vitri  oruitli  ili  fu/nre  iit  om, 
Rome.  1H.>8.  2d  cd.,  1864  ;  t^otia  deW  arte 
clirintiana  net  primi  otto  temli  delta  ehie*a, 
Prato.  1873-91.  0  toU.  ;  Jiuenoliotui  veUrtt 
Btatt  qtuB  extlant,  Brussels,  1884 ;  L$  menete 
deiV  Itiilin  nntini,  Rome,  18A'). 

Qasparin  (gn.s- pa-ran')^  Count  Agenor 
£tieune  de,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
French  Ff<ee  Church  ;  b.  at  Orange  (Vau- 
ctose).  Franoeb  July  12.  1810 ;  d.  at  Rivagc, 
near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Maj  14, 1891.  Ha 
was  cdticnicd  at  Parts  :  studied  law  ;  entered 
the  ClmnilvTDf  Di-pulirs,  If^l'i  ;  retired.  1846  ; 
tuok  up  liis  abode  in  .S\vit/,<Tlanil.  1H4S.  lit- 
took  prominent  part  in  all  the  mnvi  iii< nts  of 
French  Protestantism.  WIkii  tin-  v.nr  Ik-- 
tween  Frant-e  and  liertnanv  hrnkc  out  ho  was 
much  coneerued  for  his  native  countr\'  nn«l 
tterled  himself  in  the  care  of  the  French 
wounded,  and  died  from  a  contagious  disease 
dnts  contracted.  Hb  numerous  writings 
were  mostly  ephemeral  productions,  but 
some,  e.g.,  /nnocent  ITI.  (1859).  Iai  famOk 
(1866),  Luther  et  la  R.'fonne  (1878).  had  a  large 
sale.  He  opposed  slavery  and  defended  the 
Union  cause  in  his  An<erit-ii  f>i  f-ir  Kurojm 
(1862,  Eng.  trans,,  New  York,  1802,  3  cdd.). 

Oatakar,  Thomas,  Cliurch  of  England  ;  b. 
in  London.  Sept.  4,  1574  ;  d.  at  Itotherhithe. 
2  m.  e.  of  London,  July  27,  ltM4.  He  en- 
li  r<,l  St.  .I'  lm  s  College,  Canjbridge,  1590; 
Ixvame   fellow  of    Sidney   College,    ITilM)  ; 

8 readier  at  Lincoln'.s  Inn,  1601,  and  ri  ctor  of 
lotherhithe,  Surrey,  1011.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber (according  to  F.ehard,  "  the  most  cele- 
brated"! of  the  Aswmbly  of  DiTiaes,  1648, 
bnt  preferred  a  moderate  eniscopaer.  He  de- 
clined the  ma-stership  of  Trlnitv  Oollege,  Cam- 
bridge, owing  to  continual  ill  health.  He 
published  Of  th,-  Suture  and  U»e  of  Txpff, 
1616 ;  .1  Jh/'ruMxiou  ')/  TnniJivMa/ituition, 
1()'J4  ;  A>"">tiiltf>ii»iijx)ii  hirid/i. , ft  niiii'rh.  elc, 
1645 ;  Cinaus,  1651 ;  an  edition  of  Marcus 
Auzdlui,  IW,  and  oUmt  IniiMd  worits. 


AotoUogiaphy  in  A^htnarta  MutetUmm, 

16.VJ  F.  M.  B. 

Oate.  In  Oriental  citie-s  there  are  usually 
at  the  gates  open  spaces  which  were  used  as 
market  places  and  also  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and,  of  course,  were  frequented  by 
idlers.  As  a  city  was  taken  when  its  gates 
were  won  (Jodeea  8),  "gate"  came  to 
mean  power,  fienee  Um  g&a  ol  Hadaa 
(Matt.  xvL  18)  maan  im  power.  The  goreni. 
ment  of  Tnikey  iacallsd*'  theSublime  Porte" 
(gate).  T.  W.  C. 

Qath  (imns-^HWHr}.  mw  of  the  8  cities  of  the 
Philistines.  aiM  the  nearest  to  Jcrusalein.  It 

was  the  home  of  <3o1iath  (1  Bam.  rvll  4) ;  a 

refuge  for  David  (xxi.  15)  ;  fortified  bv  R(  ho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8) ;  dismantled  by  V/7i:ih. 
Its  i»cople  were  called  (Jiltites  (.Icsh.  3>, 
and  one  of  them,  lltai.  w  ith  <i(Hi  rouipanions, 
faithfullv  sirvcil  Duvid  (2  Sam.  .w.  18-22). 
Its  site  has         Ixen  lost,  T.  W.  C. 

Oaul,  Conversion  of.  TIds  Is  referred  by 
tradiiidii  (n  liishops  ordained  by  St.  Peter  ; 
but  in  fart  it  Is  entirely  ol)seure.  There  was 
a  bishopric  at  Vicnnc  in  118,  another  at  Au- 
xerre  in  132,  and  another  at  Lyons  in  179. 
Christianity  was  probably  introduced  from 
the  £ast,  and  we  early  find  the  QalUc  diurches 
in  connection  with  Aria  Minor.  The  persccn- 
tion  of  177  was  reported  to  the  churches  of 
Asia,  and  Irenieus,  who  was  bishop  of  Lyons 
till  202  was  a  pupil  of  I'olycarp  of  Smyrna. 
In  his  day  then;  were  pr(  s<'nl  at  one  svniMl  at 
Lyons  1:1  bishojw.  15y  the  ndddle  of  the  ;{<1 
century  there  were  bishojirirs  »•>  far  nortli  a% 
Toul  and  Verdun  ;  and  in  the  year  \WA  wo 
hear  of  martyrs  at  Embrun,  Agen,  Soissons, 
8(.  Quentin.  Brioude,  Nantes,  Ailes.  Rheims, 
Beauvais,  Agde,  and  other  ftooes.  Under  the 
Prankish  klnes,  who  were  OithoUcs  from  the 
time  of  ClovM'  conversion  (406),  the  church 
esea]ied  the  tronbles  which  fell  upon  her  in 
Italy  under  the  .\ri'an  Lombards.  (Sec  for 
the  litenUurc  on  the  subject  £.  Rnelle,  Uihlio- 
gnmktt  t*niraU4e  la  QtnOe,  Paris,  1879.) 

F.  II.  F. 

Gaass«n(gO'Son),  Francois  Bsmuel  Roliort 
Louis,  Kcformed  theologian;  b.  in  Geneva, 
Aug.  25,  ITflO ;  d.  there,  June  IS,  1868.  In 

1818  he  IxfJime  pastor  at  Satigny.  near  Ge- 
neva, and  80  remamed  imtil  1H34,  when  he  was 
dei»osed  for  bi.s  advocacy  of  "  cvaTi^felit  al" 
Cliristianity,  aiul  for  founding  w  ith  M' ric 
d'Aubigiie  iIk;  "  Kvantri  li(  al  Society"  and  its 
tbe»»logical  seminary  in  (Ji  lu  va  for  instruction 
in  such  views.  In  this  8<  nunnry  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  from  1836  till  his  ileath. 
lie  is  best  known  as  the  autliorof  Theojmrv$. 
tin  :  the  PtmuarjflntpinUion  of  the  HUy  Srip- 
tiiren  (a  defnioe  of  verbal  inspiration,  orig., 
Paris.  1H40.  2d  ed.,  1842,  I4lh  ed..  IMO,  Eng. 
trans.,  I<ondon,  1841,  4tli  ed.,  1856);  The 
Canon  of  thr  ll  Uj  Si-i  i]>t>i iin  from  the  Double 
Pitint  of  17/  ir  of  .^funrf  and  Faith  (orig.,  Lau- 
sanne, 18t}0,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1862):  ihe  Prophet  Daniel  (finjg^  1888-49.  8 
vot8.,£ng.  traaa.,  1840,  again,  1918-74.  S  vols.). 

Gautama,  or  Ootama,  commonl  v  <  ^Iled 
Sakya  Muni  ("  the  8akya  sage"),  the  founder 
of  WMldbiMn.  Beelaou. 
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Qavazzl  (;;a-vnt'-8cr).  Alessandro,  founder 
of  the  Fret!  CUristinn  Church  of  Italy  ;  b.  of 
Uoman  Catholic  parents,  at  BoIoi^nA,  March 
SI.  1809 :  d.  in  Kontc.  Jan.  9.  In  182.5 

be  mtnrM  the  onkr  of  the  Barnabitt«  ;  be- 
CMne  profeMorof  rhetoric  aad  beUes-lettm  io 
Kaples,  1899:  entered  the  priertbood  and 
preached  in  diflFcrent  cities.  In  oonaeqoence 
of  bis  liberal  expressions  snspected  he  was 
transferred  to  the  states  of  tlie  ehureh  jls  a 
puuishment,  1840.  When  Pius  IX.  came  to 
the  papal  chair,  1846.  Gavuzzi,  on  the  strength 
of  the  jHipe's  protestations,  made  patriotic 
apeeclies  in  liome,  and  took  the  field  as  chap- 
lain of  the  {(."publiuau  troo{M  at^ainst  Aus- 
tskk»  1848.  It  was  not.  however,  lori^,'  before 
Im  mw  impriaoDed,  for  he  was  in  aiivance  of 
the  Menirciiy  in  liis  ideas.  When  Rome  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  the  French,  1849.  he  volun- 
tarily  exiled  liiniiwlf.  and  in  the  British  isles 
and  America  maile  buriiiTiir  speerhes  airainst 
the  priesthood  and  .Iesiiui5in.  In  IM.").'!  he 
came  out  sijuarely  jus  a  Protectant.  In  1860 
he  accompanied  Gariljaldi  iia  chaplain,  but 
after  the  defeat  at  Menlane  (1H67)  h'-  with- 
drew from  poliilcnand  devoted  himself  thence- 
f.irth  to  establishing  the  Free  Church  of  Italy 
(1870).  In  1875  be  became  profeaeor  of  dox^ 
aeties,  spolojtetioe,  ud  polemfee,  in  Ite  tbeo- 
logicel  oollesa  in  Rome.  In  1881  ho  made  his 
liist  visit  to  America.  He  was  a  man  of  frrrat 
eloquence.  (See  liis  \fr inning,  London.  IKTil  ; 
Rea^leetirtiui  of  Die  Liutt  Funr  J'oiirt,  IWfiJJ ;  A'o 
Union  mih  Jlums,  1891 ;  ThtPHttt  inAtt»' 
lotion,  1877.) 

Oay,  Ebeneaer,  T>.D.  (Harvard,  178.")), 
Congrei^alionalisl  ;  b  at  1  )eilli'iiii,  ,M:i>s., 
Aug.  26,  169(i  ;  d.  at  Hiimliam.  .iiass.,  March 
18,  1787.  He  groiluated  at  Harvard,  1714. 
nod  was  pastor  at  iiingliam  from  June  11. 
1718,  to  his  death.  IBs  aennooe  were  much 
valued  in  bia  dejr,  espedalljr  om  nraacbed  on 
bbflSth  Urtbdav.  and  calM  rA«  OMJVtfn's 
C (iK  n/lar.  His  Tory  ."jynipiUhies  Itroiiphthim 
into  trouble  during  tlie  Revolution.  Dr. 
Chauney  ealled  him  "  one  of  the  grenteitend 
nuMt  valuable  men  la  the  country. " 

F.  M.  B. 

Oa'>za  (ulronf/),  tbe  cblef  of  the  Philistine 
cities  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  being 
mentioned  in  t«en.  x.  19.  It  was  as.signe<l  to 
.Tndah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  but  was  independent  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges.  Samson  carried  away 
its  gates,  and  afterward  perished  under  the 
niins  of  its  temple.  It  was  subdued  by  David 
(S  Sam.  viiL  1).  hut  afterward  became  inde- 
pendent. For  5  months  It  withstood  Alex- 
ander the  Great  It  was  taken  by  Moslems 
A.n.  684,  regained  by  the  Crusaders  a.d.  1149, 
pltinilercfl  i)v  Sttladln  .K.n.  11H7.  It  is  often 
referred  to  hv  the  prophets  (Amos  i.  6,  7, 
Zeph.  il.  4.  Jer.  xn:v.  20,  Zeeh.  ix.  5),  but  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  tbe  New  Testament 
(AetevliLM).  T.  W.  0. 

Oe'-ba  (hilt),  a  Levltlcal  town  of  Benjiimiji. 
near  Itatnah  and  not  fur  from  the  northern 
Iwnler  of  Judah.  Here  was  the  scene  of  Jon- 
athan's exploit  (I  Sam.  xiii.  3).  It  was  6 
miles  from  .lerusalem,  and  was  separated 
from  Mich  mash  on  tbe  nortb  by  a  deep  vaUc(/ 


(1  Sam.  .\lv  4.  .'1.  which  ie  DOW  identified 
with  Ibe  Wady  ijutDeinit.  T.  W.  C. 

Oo'-bal  (numntain),  a  seaport  near  Tyre, 

10  m.  n.  of  B<.init  (E/  xxvil.  10).  Its  inhab- 
itunts  were  called  Giblites,  and  are  the  "  stone 
squarers"  of  1  Hiagt  V.  18.  It  is  now  called 
JfMl.  T.  W.  C. 

Oed-aJfaoh  {Jehortih  m  mu  groitiiau),  son 
of  AhUsam,  i^ipoiated  bj  Nebuchadnezzar  to 

?uvern  Judsa.  Uke  ma  lather,  he  was  a 
riend  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  zl.  5).  Ho  began 
well,  but  did  not  mlo  kMU,  for  in  2  months  lie 
was  treacheromly  sUo,  bJ  Uunael  (2  Kings 
XXV.  2^-26).  T.  \V.  C. 

Q«bhardt,  Oscar  Leopold  von,  Ph.D. 
(Tubingen.  1878).  Lie  Tbeol.  (hon.,  Leipaig, 
1888),  D.D.  (hon.,  Marburg.  1888).  Lutheran ; 
b.  at  Wesenberg.  Est  land.  Russia,  June  22, 
1844  ;  studied  at  Dorpat,  1802-66,  Tfibingen, 
Erlangen,  Gfittiniren,  and  Leipzig,  IsfH  70  ; 
was a.s.sistant  in  the  uiiiversitv  library  of  Leip- 
zig. lH7.'i-76  ;  sub-lihrari.'iu  of  Halle.  1876-711  ; 
of  Gotiingen.  1KS0-H4.  and  sinc-e  188-1  librarian 
of  the  Itoval  Library  in  Berlin.  He  e<iiteti 
the  11th  to  14tb  ed.  of  Tbiele'a  Greek  Tej^ta- 
ment,  Leipzig,  1875-85  ;  with  Harnnck  and 
Zohn,  jftUntm  iipotMiearwm  opera,  187S-77. 
9  mm.  X  iHth  Himaek  the  gospel  codex  Z. 
(1880),  and  with  the  same  Trjtte  u.  Untertvek- 
iingen  r»r  OeacMchte  der  altehri»tlie/un  Liter- 
lUur,  1882  sqq. 

GeddMi  Jaa«t|  or  Jenny,  an  activo  Preabj' 
terian  (aaid  to  iMve  been  an  aged  vender  of 
herbsX  who  raised  a  riot  in  St.  Giles'  Cathe- 
dral. Edinburgh,  on  Sunday.  July  28,  1887, 

by  tlirowing  lier  stool  at  the  dean's  head  fu<  ho 
waij  recilitig  what  she  f*uppo.se<l  to  l>e  iho 
Itomish  ma.ss.  The  action  had  important  re- 
ligious and  political  results.  In  suppres-sing 
Laud's  attempt  to  intro<luce  the  EnglLsb  lit- 
uriry  and  the  Episcopal  system  into  Bcotlaod, 
and  turning  the  people  of* tbatOOtUtnrac^dmk 
Cbarka  L  Some  aactibe  tiw  espiut  to  one 
Barbera  Hamilton.  F.  M.  B. 

Oe-ha  -zi  {r,tlU  y  »f  n'jht).  tbe  confidential 
servant  of  Eii.slia  (2  Kings  iv.  14-37.  viii.  4). 
He  by  deception  got  from  Nuunian  tbegtfte 
his  master  had  refused,  and  bis  covetoosMaa 
and  flalsdiood  were  vanished  by  a  perpetoat 
leprosy  (0  Kings  v.  20-27).  T.  W.  C. 

Oe-han'-aa,  tbe  name  of  a  valley  i*outh  and 
west,  or  (as  Warren  and  Stanley  say)  east  of 
Jerusalem,  a  deep  ravine,  the  wider  part  of 
which  opening  to  the  Kedron  was  callol 

Tophet  (Jer.  vii.  81,  82).  where  Abaz  and 
MBna.s.seli  made  their  children  pass  through 
the  lire  (2  Kings  .xvi.  3.  2  C'hron.  xxxiii.  (5),  to 
end  wliieh  Josiah  pollutetl  il  with  human 
bones  (2  Kin.r>  xxiii.  10).  The  name  was  ap- 
plied by  the  later  Jews  to  the  place  of  eternal 
suffering  for  lost  anwis  and  men,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  tlie  New  Te.slaim  nt  (Matt, 
v.  22.  20.  :J0.  X.  28.  xxiii.  15,  >I..rk  i\  48, 
T.iik<'  xil.  5,  James  iii.  6).  T.  W  ('. 

Oeiler  (glder)  von  Kaisersberg,  Johannes, 
D.D.  (Basel.  1474).  church  orator  ;  li  at 
Seliaffliausen,  Bwilzerland,  March  16.  144S: 
d.  at  Strassburg.  March  lU.  1510.  BesUldied 
philosopbj  «t  Freiburg  J  began  to  lectors 
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Jtbera  himself  fn  1465 ;  aboat  1470  he  entered 

Ihe  |>ri('.-<(liood,  aud  in  1471  removed  to  Ba.sel 
as  member  of  both  the  philosophical  and  the- 
olos;i<'al  facultleH,  but  in  1475  bcriiiiw'  j)ri>f(>s,s- 
or  in  tiic  latter.  In  1478  he  was  rccalli'd  to 
Freiburg  and  IxTaine  ri-ctor  of  the  uiiivf-rsity 
in  1477.  But  preaching  and  not  teaching 
was,  after  all.  his  forte,  and  hia  faiiM:  rests  upon 
this  work  as  a  nrcacher  in  the  Strassbiirg 
cathedral,  to  whieh  lie  came  in  1478.  An 
claaice  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  to  all,  high 
and  low  alike,  he  spoke  the  nnvaniialura 
troth.  He  takes  rank  with  Abraham  a  Sancta 
Clara  (q.v.)  and  Luther  ((}.v.)  as  a  popular 
preacher  in  tlic  Iwst  fen.>^  of  the  term,  lie 
»<poke  in  Gorman,  and  iise.s  lionicly,  colinquial 

expressidiis.     ]]r  UM-i\  all  tlir  rest lUrcO-S  of 

wit,  leariiin^;,  witirc.  and  /jt  al  to  ^Kirlray  the 
erila  of  the  time.  But  with  all  his  dcnuueia- 
tion  of  the  oorruptionii  of  the  clen^y.  monks, 
and  nuns.  It  la  dmibtful  if  he  i-un  bJ-  pruperly 
called  a  forenuuwr  of  the  KefonnaUoo,  aiooe 
In  th«olo);jr  he  adheres  to  the  CMbolle  fidth. 
Yet  he  was  put  in  the  Index,  and  when  De 
Lorenzi  i-wnwi  hi.s  wlertcd  edition  of  Qeiler's 
writinL'^  i Trior.  IKsI-HS.  4  vols.)  he  was  rnni- 
pelled  lo  cxpurL'ate  tlii  tti.  The  most  fainou.'^, 
but  from  tii  ■  H man  Catliolic  .'-tandpoint  most 
objectionable  work  of  lii.H,  is  his  coiirw  of  ser- 
mons on  Brant's  Ship  of  FooU.  For  editions 
of  bis  works  see  Loreiud  (above)  and  L. 
Daeheux.  Preflrarf ,  1682 ;  biosnii^  hj  the 
former. 

Oelasius  is  the  name  of  two  popes.  1. 
March  1,  492-Xov.  19,  496,  a  Roman  by 
birth,  won  deeply  engaged  in  tlie  controversy 
with  the  ne  of  Oonstaotiuople  oonoeming  the 
primaqr  of  Anne.  Be  held  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  had  the  rf^ht  to  recelTc  app<>als  from 
Other  htahopa,  wlnlf  no  appeal  mini  Home 
was  pomlble,  and  tin-  right  to  conflnn  or  can- 
ed the  decisicms  of  other  bishups,  while  hi.H 
own  wore  final.  His  Dn-rt  ({'in  <lts  lihrU  re- 
ci]iif  uiUh  ft  lion  rirtjiirii[ii.i  is  the  first  IiuUx 
lihroniiu  pr<)hibi(omn,  and  among  the  authors 
forl)i(ldt  n  arc  Tcrlullian,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria* Lttctantius,  and  Chigen;  His  writings 
are  found  in  A.  Thiel,  Epbt.  Mm.  Pnttif., 
Bninsberg,  186T.  2.  lllS-JoD.  10, 1119.  John 
of  Oaela.  was  seized  by  the  Franjripani  an«l 
just  release*}  ])y  llio  people  when  he  had  to 
llee  I')  (Jaela  for  Henry  V.  He  excnmmniu- 
catefl  the  enqiemr  und  the  anti  ]xi|>t\  Greirory 
VIII.,  but  wlien  he  returneil  to  Honie  hf  was 
s<?ized  a  second  time  l)v  the  Fraii.uipani  and 
tied  to  Franco,  where  lie  died  oo  the  way  to 
(Mugnv.  His  life  in  Watterich,  Pimt.  Mmi. 
ViUF,  li. 

Qellert,  Christian  FUrchtegott,  hymnist  ; 
b.  at  Haini<'hen,  Saxony.  .Inly  4,  ;  d.  at 
Leipzig,  Dec.  lit.  17(>9.  \\  larJ  lie  had  studied 
and  been  profes.sor  of  poetrv  and  eloquence 
since  1751.  He  wrote  comedies,  but  theae  arc 
forgotten ;  fables,  which  are  immortal ;  and 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  now  popular  in 
Gofmin.  and  one.  "Jcsos  lives:  no  longer 
now."  is  foimd  in  our  hjnm-books.  (See 
his  wnrl<s,  Leip/iir.  1-S(i7,  10  vols.,  and  life 
by  Luth.ardt,  Li  \]>/vj.  IK70  ;  Karl  Brctd, 
Lemttfi*  Hiui  GtUtrt*  Fu/>Un,  with  English 
Mtea,  London.  1887.)  .  . 


Omi.  MenHaD  la  made  In  the  BlUe  of 
about  SO  diffeicnt  pfedous  stones,  many  of 
whirh  it  is  impoeslole  to  identify  certainly 

with  niixirrn  gems,  ancient  nunonilogy  Ix  ing 
vrttrui!  anrl  often  u.sing  the  same  term  for  dif- 
]  fen  nt  substances  liuving  some  common  ]>ron- 
j  erly.  Thus,  "adamant,"  vtirohtjuintMr, 
might  mean  steel  or  some  very  hani  stone, 
93bA  "crystal"  [kerach),  either  ice  (Job  vi.  16) 
or  Inaqwrent  quariK  (Ezck.  i.  22).  Precious 
stooes  were  early  Icnown  aud  valued  <Qen.  it 
12).  The  12  stones  of  the  h  igh  •  priett'e  breast- 
plate were  entrrared  with  the  names  of  the 
trilies  of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  21).  btit  the  Identi- 
>  fication  of  oonio  of  these  (diamoml,  sapphire, 
emerald,  Tid)v.  and  topaz)  is  still  in  dii'pute, 
lieriiuM  till-  urt  of  cncraving  Ihe  harder  prms 
\viLs  unknown  in  M<i«es'  time.  Precious 
.stones  were  collected  by  David  for  the  temple 
(1  Chron.  x.vlx.  2).  Tyre  traded  in  them  and 
used  them  extensively  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  22), 
Obtainiog  them  from'  8yria  und  Arabia  and 
India.  In  tigurati v(!  language,  predons  stonee 
are  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  peculiar  value, 
lx>autv.  brilliancv.  and  darabilitv  (Hong, 
M,  liv.  11.  "12,  Lam.  It.  7.  Ezek.  i.  22. 
Itev.  iv.  ;t.  xxi.  U)-'2<)).  T.  W.  C. 

Qenealogy,  a  record  of  one's  ancestors, 
cither  the  line  of  natural  or  of  legal  descent, 
or  that  laid  up  in  the  public  rcconls.  The 
Hebrews  were  particularly  careful  to  preserve 
their  gciieal(MEles»  for  on  them  rested  the  dls> 
tinctlon  of  tribes,  the  ownership  of  lands,  and 
the  right  to  office  (1  Chron.  v.  1-17.  Ezra  ii. 
62).  llence  their  public  tables  of  genealouies 
were  kept  .'•ecureamid  all  viei'.-.itndes.  Tin  y 
were  a  record  of  inherited  rlL'tit-^  ralln  r  than 
of  natural  destx!nt,  and  (lie  "  mims"  of  a  patri- 
arch were  not  nei-essarilv  his  own  children  by 
birth  (Qen.  xlviii.  5.  N'um.  xxvi.  41).  The 
li^tls  were  often  abridged  by  the  omission  of 
one  or  more  generations,  as  in  Levi  's  register 
(Ex.  vi.  16-m  David's  (Uuth  ir.  18-22). 
Ezra's  (Ezra  VR,  1-8).  And  there  were,  of 
course,  clerical  errors.  Yet  the  reenrds  ln-ar 
the  evidence  of  substantial  trtith.  nnd  tliere  is 
no  rea.son  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Josepluis 
that  they  were  serupnlousl v  prt ser\'ed  down 
to  hi.s  d'.iy.  Naturally  when  the  temple  fell 
and  tlio  priesthood  was  no  more  they  per- 
i-*lied. 

Tlie  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
one  given  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
are  two  lista  of  his  aDcestors  (Ifott.  1. 1->17» 

I  I..uke  111.  2it-88).  Thelattcr.  writing  for  Gen- 
tile Cliristiaiis.  p^oesliuck  to  Adam  ;  the  former 
bfjiiis  willi  Abraliani,  to  prove  to  .Jewish 
Christi.uis  that  Jesus  is  tlie  jiromiscil  Messiah 
und  sliiiw  the  connecti.m  of  llie  Did  Te.sls- 

,  ini'iit  with  tlic  New.    Roth  IL^ls  are  inconi- 

iplcte,  and  require  some  names  to  be  8upplietl. 
They  coincide  till  Dai-id,  when  Matthew  takes 
the  reigning  line  throush  Solomon,  but  Luke 
the  younger  and  Inferior  line  through  Na- 
than. Tne  greatest  of  the  dilTcrence*  be- 
tween the  two  i.s  that  Matthew  rails  .Toseph 
the  son  of  .Jacob,  v.itili'  T.i  vi  rails  him  the 
son  of  Heli  (or  Elii.  He  cannot  have  been 
iwturaUy  the  son  of  liolli,  nor  i^^  it  likely  that 
the  two  names  denote  the  same  person.  The 
cfsiait  eyplaoattott  of  thtedisCTspancy,  and  the 
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one  accepted  by  most  modern  scholars,  is 
thU  iUlUhew  gives  the  eenealoffjr  of  4<mefh, 
Luke  that  of  Mary.  H«li  may  luife  been  the 
father  of  Mary  and  the  fatber-ln-Iaw  of 
Jiiaeph,  and  consequently  the  grandfathor  of 
Jcsiia.  Luke  triu  i  s  the  rnU it ral  or  real  ]>rdi 
pree  of  Ji-siis  tliroii^'h  his  mother  Mary  iti  flu 
lino  of  Ndlhan,  whik-  Mutllitw  t'lvt.s  his  lt//iil 
pclinrrc  (which  wat  always  rw.koiied  in  the 
male  linoi  through  Joseph,  hi.s  legal  futhtr,  in 
the  line  of  Solomon.  This  is  supported  by 
tlie  fact  that  in  Matthew's  history  of  the  iri- 
faooy  Jose|>h  ia  must  pcotnioeol ;  in  Luke's. 
HaiT.  Jeeoa,  then,  waa  both  Icsnlly  aod 
rcalfjr  the  son  and  heir  of  David,  alike  m  law 
and  m  fact,  from  his  roptitcd  father  and  from 
his  natural  mother.  The  Daviilic  descent  of 
Jesus  is  a  mark  of  his  Mcs8iahi>hip  (Horn.  i. 
8.  i  Tim.  0. 8^  Heh.  vii,  14,  John  vii.  43.  Acts 
xili.  28).  T.  W.  C. 

Oenanl,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  order,  the 
hLiul  of  the  nr.lcr,  fli'dcd  usually  fur  some 
tixi'J  term,  hut  in  tlii^  S.xifty  of  Jesus  for 
lif  '  Tliij  BfiK'ilictiuu  order  as  such  has  no 
gi'iiLTiil,  but  ruosl  of  the  congregations  liave 
which  have  spruti;;  from  it  or  grown  up 
wilhia  it.  QeoeruLH  have  certain  special  pow- 
ws  aod  privileges,  e.g.,  power  of  absolution 
'ia  reaerred  cases ;  thev  ait  in  general  aiynods 
as  jndges  and  aubacnbe  Its  decrees.  They 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  enter  without  neccs- 
aitr  the  convents  of  nuns  subject  to  them  ; 
tlii  ir  visilalioiis  of  sueh  eon  vents  an;,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  inado  not  oftmicr  tliiiii  onee  a  year  ; 
nor  can  they  hejir  the  coii^-^sious  of  such 
nuns  without  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  ; 
nor  can  they,  on  pain  of  cxcommunicaition, 

Eint  any  office  or  dignity,  or  remit  any  pim- 
mcnt,  to  one  of  their  subjects  at  the  in- 
stance of  any  person  outaide  the  order,  what- 
ever the  rank  of  that  person  may  be. 
G«nsnl  Aasanddy.  See  "PnuroMUx. 

IBM. 


lapliata.  flee  Baprnrni. 

Oencxatloii  denotes  the  aTeration  of  human 
life,  but  in  Scripture  means  a  genealogical! 
register  (Gen.  v.  1),  or  a  family  history  ((Jen. 
vi  9),  or  a  history  of  the  origin  of  things  as 
-well  as  persons,  04^.,  of  the  earth  ( (ten.  ii.  4). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oenaais,  the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  so 
calKil  from  the  Septu^nt  tith-.  meaning 
"  the  book  of  the  generation"  (ereution)  of  all 
things.  The  first' n  chapters  are  oeeupied 
with  an  account  of  the  creation :  the  primeval 
state  of  man  and  his  fall ;  tbo  Institution  of 
the  Sabbath  and  of  marria^  ;  the  history  of 
Adam  and  hfs  descendants,  with  the  progress 
of  religion  and  the  arts  ;  tiie  general  corrup 
lion  of  the  raee  ;  the  (lelii;;e.  with  the  preserva- 
liotidf  Xoah  ;  the  rep<'0()liiiL' of  the  earth  ;  the 
buillini;:  of  Balx-l,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  In  the 
12th  chapter  general  history  gives  way  to  the 
special  history  of  .Vbraham".  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph,  down  to  the  removal  into  i^gypt.  It 
it  a  religious  history,  and  mn  written,  like  the 
net  of  Scripture,  ''^by  Inspiration  of  Qnd." 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the 
Xdsaic  antlwnUpw  No  doubt  use  was  made 


of  ancient  documents  and  traditions,  but  Qcn- 
esis  is  certainly  no  loose  aod  careless  compost- 
^a,  but  a  cairefolly  prepared  history,  show- 
ing unity  of  plan  and  purpose  througiUMlt. 
It  tells  us  how  this  planet  was  preparedas  an 
alio  li^  fur  man  ;  atnl  the  order  of  crratcil 
iliiiips  which  it  n;trr;Ucs  is  suhstanti;ill>  lliat 
of  i^coloLjy  ami  biolji;y.  15  itli  l>cL':iri  \vitli  the 
fornialioa  of  theearlli  anil  proctcil  fniin  veije- 
lat)l('  to  animal  life,  and  Iwlh  slop  w  itli  man. 
Genesis  lays  the  founfliition  for  all  the  8ul»se- 
qucnt  books  of  the  Bilil<\  und  it  is  cited  as  an 
inspired  record  83  times  in  the  course  of  the 
Sci  iptoreSb  Its  prophecies  are  the  germ  of  all 
following  predictions.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
of  human  records,  and  its  value  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  of  man.  and  of  rcliijioii  ( nn- 
not  be  ov'ercistimated.  Its  first  p.vixi'  ti  iches 
a  chihl  more  than  all  iiliilnsopli('rs< mlil  jt-nrn 
in  thousands  of  years.  For  literature  see 
Pbmtatbooh.  T.  W.  C. 

Oenesius,  a  comedian  in  Home,  who,  n  hilo 
reprcst'olintr  in  mere  mockery  a  Cliristiuu 
catcchunieii  at  baiitisni,  was  Mi  iiiniU  m  i/i  d 
by  terror  of  what  he  was  doing  and  cimfessed 
himself  a  Christian.  But  his  conversion  cre« 
atcd  a  complete  fury  among  the  people,  and 
he  wa.s  tortured  to  de^,  aa  he  would  not  al>- 
jure,  Aug.  2.>,  2i*r,.  c,  P. 

Geneva,  beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Le- 
man,  in  sight  of  Mt.  Blanc,  the  chief  city  of 
.Switzerland,  was  the  seat  of  Farel's,  and  later 
of  ("alvin's  extraordinary  Influence  on  morals 
and  religion.  The  latter  carried  out  a  rigor^ 
ons  reform  vrkkih  neoesrilated  great  changes 
in  the  conduct  of  the  people.  By  tlie  iieartr 
welcome  he  and  his  friends  accorded  to  ref- 
ugees from  pap^il  tyrniitiy.  the  Genevans  made 
tlieir  city  etuieared  to  all  Iht-  I'nttestimt  world. 
From  it  ul-^o  llowed  the  stream  of  ( 'alviuis^tic 
teacl»iug  which  has  had  such  mighty  influ- 
ence. But  the  modern  city  is  comparativelv 
little  affected  by  Calvin,  for  the  state  church 
is  rationalistic,  aod  there  is  quite  a  Itoman 
OatboUo  population,  alao  many  Old  CaUMriioi. 
There  is.  however,  a  Flee  Church,  which  f» 
ovangelicaL  Here  the  Genevan  version  of  the 
Bible  vrnn  made  by  Uie  English  refugees.  See 
art.  Bim.K. 

Oeneva  Bible,  The.  Sec  Bible,  p.  105. 
QmamvArm  (jen  eh-ve-ev'),  8t.,b.  at  Kan« 

tcrre,  a  town  of  Prance,  7  m.  n.e,  from  Paris, 
419  ;  d.  Jan.  8,  512,  In  Paris,  whose  patroness 
she  ixt-ame  by  averlin;;  th*!  attacks  of  Attila 
from  that  city  by  her  prayers.  (See  Butler's 
Lim  ^Uu  8atiU$,  Jan.  8.) 

Oennadlua,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
14<'}8-fl9,  accompanied  the  F^mrvror  Johannes 
to  tlic  ('iiiiiu  il  of  Fliir('ri('<'  Kcrrara,  in  I  l-'.S, 
as  his  couiu  iilor,  and  wurkcd  with  jrrcat  zi-ul 
fi)r  the  union  of  the  Greek  atid  liomuti 
churches,  but  :iftcrward  iM  camc  ati  ardent  ojw 

Eonentof  the  idea.  Mohammed  II.  instalh  d 
Im  as  patriarch  of  ConsiantinopleL  but  he 
abdicated  tfler  a  few  rears  and  laliMd  to  a 
mooasleiy.  He  was  the  last  tepraasntatlye 
of  Byaanilne  leaminit.  and  wrote,  it  is  snid. 
more  than  100  books.  His  confession  of 
faith,  presented  in  Turkish  transhition  to  Mo- 
hammed II.,  a  dialogue  between  a  Turk  and 
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a  CUirisiiu!!.  etc.,  arc  founU  ia  Migiie.  Put. 
Or.  I'LX.  (8e8  Bchaff.  Ormdt  tf  VhHuten- 
dom,  i.,  46.)  C.  P. 

CtantflM  (nntiont),  sometimes  includinp:  ' 
Isnel  (Gen.  X.  1,  Luko  vii.  T)),  but  K''!i<'r:illy 
Rignlfying  other  uutiuus,  with  Ihv  iiiipHctl 
i(I(!U  that  they  were  idolaters,  whereas  the 
llobrews  were  the  chosen  people  of  God.  In 
the  New  Testament  *'  Greeks"  is  often  used 
for  Qentilcs  (Act»  xiv.  1,  Rom.  i.  16).  Paul 
ii  called  the  "  Apu^tlo  to  the  Oentiles"  be- 
caiue  of  his  special  mlMlon  to  them  (Gal. 
H.  8).  T.  W.  C. 

Q-entilis  (jen-toe-less),  Giovanni  Valen- 
Uao,  b.  at  Cosenza,  in  SoiitJiern  Italy,  about 
1520 ;  d.  at  H<  rii,  Switzerland,  tk'pt.  10, 
1666 ;  tied  from  his  native  country  becaujw  he 
had  embraced  ProtestaDtism,  but  found  no 
Mife  refuge  in  anr  ProteHUnl  coimtiy  becauw 
he  held  AnH-TriiiitsrlaD  views,  and  was  Anally 
seized  at  Bero,imprl80iied  for  heresy,  and  be- 
headed. (See  TrMhuel.  Die  prcie$t.  Antitrim- 
tarier,  Heidellx?rg,  1889-44.) 

QcBoflecteatM  (from  the  Latin,  tmwfiec- 
Urt,  "  to  bend  the  knoa").  danotes  tbe  thhd 
cIam  of  catechumens  in  the  early  church,  thuM 
called  bccauw  Ihcy  were  allowed  not  only  to 
Ktiind  im.l  listen  to  the  sernion.  but  also  to 
knw  l  anil  pniy  with  tht"  cnngrcgation. 

O«nafl«ctioii.  Among  tbe  Jews  standing 
was  tbe  more  common  poatura  in  prayer, 
though  th(|7  alao  knelt  or  nroatcatedf  thcm- 
•elvea.   Among  the  Christuma  kneeling  or 

proHtratidn,  Ktween  which  there  originally 
was  mode  uo  distinction,  became  more  gen- 
eral. 8ee  Acta  viL  60,  iz.  40,  xx.  86,  xA.  5. 

Oaoffrey  ()ef-ree)  of  Menmoa!lh,b.  at.Mon- 

mouth,  Kngliind,  about  ll(K)  :  d.  at  LlandalT, 
"Wales,  1 154  ;  was  made  bishop  of  8f.  .iVsaph, 
11.V2.  and  wrote  the  celebrated  Chronicou  aire 
Jlittoii'i  finf"n>int.  first  print«'d  in  Pariv, 
1508,  rriticiil  r-ililion  bv  J.  A.  Giles.  I.uiiilnii, 
1B44  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Anmn  ThompsoD,  Lon- 
don. 171H,  rerised  and  corroded  eoitioii  by  J. 
A-  Giles.  London,  1«42. 

Gfreorgian  Version  of  the  Bible,  The,  was 
made  in  the  Olii  century  from  the  Sepl\iaL:iiit, 
flrsl  printed  in  Aloicow^,  174:^,  and  widely  cir- 
culated by  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society, 
but  is  of  very  little  critical  ^ue  on  aooonnt 
of  ita  corrupt  atata. 

O«org  von  Polantz,  b.  in  Saxony,  1478  ; 
studied  in  Italy  ;  was  secretary  to  Julius  II.  ; 
entered  the  fiervksaof  Ifaziminan  I,  ;  became 
a  friend  of  MargraTV  Albncht  of  Branden- 
burg. grand-mai»t«r  of  the  Teutonic  Order  ; 
accompanied  him  to  Pnusia,  and  was  in  ISIO 
made  bishop  of  Samland.  He  was  the  flrst 
bishop  who  aetiially  joiiuMl  tlie  Heformation. 
In  ^fi2^y  lie  delivercil  up  tlie  whole  secular  au- 
thority l>elonging  to  his  ,><eat  to  Dnke  Albrccht 
and  married.  But  he  su(  l  ecile'd  in  thor- 
oughly organizing  the  HefornuitiDn,  not  only 
in  his  own  diocese,  but  in  the  whole  province 
of  Pr»issia,  l>efore  he  died,  in  l.'WO.  (See  his 
life  )3y  Q.  von  Polenz,  Ilalle,  1868.  and  by  P. 
Tidiaekert,  Leipzig. 


O«orgo,  St.,  a  native  of  CupiKuKniu,  u 
Christian  by  e<luejitiiiii.  auil  u soldier  by  Iraia- 
ing,  was  beheatied  at  Micomedia,  April  28, 
I  ;I03,  on  account  of  his  o|H'U  protest  against  tbe 
fK'PiecutioDs  of  Diocletian.  His  worship  aa  a 
martyr  and  aaint  is  very  old,  both  in  the  £ast- 
erd  aiad  Western  Church,  hut  his  life  in  Aef. 
SoMt.,  Hi.,  Apr.  100-48.  la  arldently  spurt* 
ous.  After  the  battle  of  Antiocb,  June  28, 
1068,  the  Normans  adopted  him  as  their  pa- 
tron, and  in  1'12'2  a  r  iuncil  of  Oxford  made 
his  day  a  festival  tlirouu'hout  England.  After 
the  battle  of  Calais,  in  i;i49,  he  even  came  to 
be  considered  the  patron  sniot  of  tbe  country. 
(Sec  J.  Hogg,  imM  on  St.  Otom,  London, 
1863.) 

Oerah.  See  Mbasvrbs,  Hebrew. 

Oa^-iar  (realdene$),  a  lAty  and  district  near 

Beershebji,  visited  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  1), 
and  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  1).  It  was  a  fertile 
region  (Gen.  xxvi.  12).  It  is  mentioned  in 
Asa's  time  (3  Chron.  xlv.  13).      T.  W.  C. 

Oathaat.  Baa  SnTMmIL 

OavgaiaM.  See  Oadasa. 

0«rhard  Ghroot   See  Oroot. 

Gerhard  (ger'-hart).  Johann,  b.  at  Quedlln-  . 
burg.  81  m.  a.w.  of  Magdeburg,  Saxony,  Oct. 
17,  1582  ;  d.  at  Jena.  Aug.  20.  16:)7.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  h<  cnnie  professor  of  theol- 
ogy there,  Irtlfl.  His  adviee  wa.s  sought  in 
seeular,  ce<  le.siastical,  and  theological  matters 
by  tho  duke  of  "Weimar  and  other  important 
personages  far  and  near.  "  He  was  the  most 
learned  of  the  heroes  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
and  among  scholars  tbe  moot  lovable  on  tbe 
side  of  hb  religious  character"  (Tholuck). 
His  principal  works  arc,  JHtine  ifeditatiora 
(orig.  ed..  Latin,  Ijcinzlg.  1606,  Eng.  trans., 
Oth  cd.,  London,  1695.  3tl  ed.,  Ger.  tran?., 
Leipzig,  1876) ;  Ijoci  communr^  thenlo(jid, 
Jena,  ifilO  J,',  it  vols.,  n.c. ,  Frank,  Leipzig. 
1HH.'),  S»  v,>ls.  ;  Confesrio  cntholini,  W.W.  3 
[iiirts,  'JiU'd.,  1071*  ;  EnchirifHon  foninihitorium 
(Ger.  trans.,  Leipzig,  1877):  FottiUe,  n.e., 
Berlin,  1869-78.  4  vols.  (Seehia  Ufa  ^  C.  J. 
BOttcher,  Leipzig,  lsr)8  ) 

Oarfaard  aagarelli.  tiee  Apoerouc  BbotO* 
KBS. 

Gerhard  von  Borgo  San  DonninOb  BeO 

EvERLAenriKu  Uohpkl  ;  FiiAKClBCAXt. 

Ckihard  ZarbolL  See  Zmmbovt. 

Oerhardt,  Paul,  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Giafen- 
hainichcn.  27  m.  n.e.  of  llulle,  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. March  12,  W)!  :  d.  at  LUbben,  on  the 
Spree,  40  m.  s.w.  of  i*>ankfort.  June  7, 18T6. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg  ;  beeaaw  dftubmra 
in  the  Nicholas  Chordi,  Berlfai,  1667 ;  was 
removed,  in  1686,  becnnso  he  declined  to  anb- 
scrilx"  the  deelaratirin  that  he  would  withdraw 
from  all  pnleinics  against  the  Heformed 
Cluin  li,  and  although  restore<l  the  next  year, 
j  resigned  an«i  Ixjcajnie  archdeacon  at  Lflbben, 
I  1669.  His  IHl  spiritual  songs  give  him  the 
rank  of  the  greatest  evangelical  poet  of  Ger- 
many. Many  of  them  are  familiar  fai  EngHsh 
translatkm,  e.g., ' '  O  sacied  head,  nowironod- 
ed;"  "Jeans,  thy  boundiaas  lorn  to  ma;** 
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"  Give  to  the  windjj  thy  ftnra  ;"  "  All 
heart  this  night  rejoices."  Fur  modern  edi- 
Utm  of  liis  hyiniiM  see  Waekeraagel,  Slutt- 
gurt,  lS4ii,  n  ('".,  (tiitersloh,  l.*<7(3.  and  Gerok, 
Btultgart,  IHTH.  M  ed.,  188!) ;  for  llfo  aec 
Wildcnhaiin.  Basel.  1844.  4th  ed.,  ISH,  9 
TOk..  Eng.  tTMM,  Philadelphia,  1881. 

Qsr'-i-zim,  a  mountain  in  Ephraim,  between 
which  and  Ebal  lay  the  city  of  Shecliera 
(Judges  ix.  7).  From  the  tiro  4^>posite  hill- 
•idea,  the  peoplA,  6  tribes  on  otch  of  them, 
mponded  to  the  Meesinga  and  corses  of  the 
law  as  they  were  read  by  Moses  (Josh.  Tiii. 
80-85),  a  very  solemn  »cenc.  No  other  bucIi 
amphiilieaire  is  found  In  all  Palestine.  A 
remnant  of  Samaritans  still  performs  the 
jotrly  FMdial  sserilloe  oa  the  raramit. 

T.  W.  O. 

Oerlaoh  (ger-lik),  Karl  Friedrich  Otto 
▼on,  b.  in  Ik-rlin,  Aiiril  10,  IMil  ,  d.  tliere, 
Oct.  24,  1849  ;  wiu  aii|i.)inti-(l  ji:i.stor  of  tiie 
P^li/aUah  Church  in  tiis  native  city  in  18;r). 
and  court prcaclu'r  in  1847.  lie  wa.s  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ileng.stt'nberg  and  very  active  for  tho 
ioaer  misniou  in  Berlin.  He  wrote  Ueber  dett. 
rtUgioaeii  ZatUmd  tkr  aitglikanitchen  Kfrckf. 
...  to  1M2.  PotMlaQ.  U45,  and  traoshitcd 
Onlniers*  Charity  andOa  Chunk,  Die  Kirch- 
tiehe  ArinetipJUge,  Berlin.  1847,  etc 

Oerman  OathoUoa,  the  followOTS  of  the 
secession  from  the  Rooian  embolic  Church 
in  Gktmuuijr  in  oooseiiueooe  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  so^lled  holy  coat  at  Treves  by  Biahop 

Arnold!.  The  fir-it  to  go  from  t  luin  h  on 
Ihia  account  wa-s  one  Czcrski,  a  prii  -t  at 
Schneiderniiihl,  on  the  W)rdcrof  Poscn.  Aug., 
1844.  But  much  more  excitement  wius  (  aiisni 
by  the  defection  of  Johannes  Uonge,  who,  in 
October  of  that  year,  wrote  a  letter  from  hi.s 
parish  at  Laurahiitte,  near  the  Polish  frontier, 
to  tiie  bishop  of  Treves,  in  which  he  deoounoed 
the exhibttlenes  Idolatrous.  At  onoaMparate 
ooQgregatlons  ifinag  up  in  dilEeffent  parts  of 
Geraany,  some  orthodox,  like  that  at  Berlin, 
under  the  lead  of  Czreski,  and  others,  like  that 
at  Breslau.  free  thinking.  It  was  evident  at 
the  first  council  of  tli  -  iJiTman  Catholics,  held 
at  Leipzig.  March,  that  the  friH'-Uiinkeis 

had  (he  decided  majority.  So,  at  thewcond 
council,  held  at  Berlin,'  May,  1847,  and  at- 
tended by  70  delegates  representing  142  con- 

fregations.  the  orthodox  left  tho  body.  In 
BTiO  the  me-tbJjiking  part  of  the  Cterman 
Catholics  went  ovw  boolU  to  the  Free  Con- 
gregations (q.  V. ),  and  the  others  have  ainrt*  dis- 
appeared. tSeu  Edwin  Bauer,  dmrfiir/iU'  <U:r 
Oriinduufj  uitd  ForthUdiinp  dtr  tU  iilMf]tr4ithol- 
iaeJif.n  Kirche.  Meissen,  1845,  and  F.  Kanipe, 
Qemsh.  d.  reiig.  Jkiecgung  d.  mueren  Zeit, 
Leipzig.  1858^,  4  voik  (toL  ir.). 

German  Baptists.    Bee  BAFtm*  (DuN- 

KKKH)  and  .MK.NMOMTE8. 

Qeannaii  Melhodlete.  SeeUHnaoBwrni- 

MW. 

CkuBBB  Befermed  Ohnreh.  See  Rb- 
POSJOD COVBCII  (>K  Tui:  L'nited  Statks. 

QewaaanB,  St.  (St.  Oenudn  d'AuMRo), 
was  bishop  of  Anxerre,  aboat  100  m.  a.  of 
Fkris;  ▼iaitedfinghMidtoflghttheFelegiaas. 


and  Ravenna  to  defend  the  Arnioricans,  and 
died  in  the  last  place,  July  81, 444.   (Mee  Act. 
July  81.) 

Oecmaaus,  St.  (8t  a«rmain  de  Paris),  was 

biahop  of  Pari.>*.  wiiere  lie  tiled.  May  28,  576, 
as  a«ttineli  defendi  r  of  the  church  against  the 
Merovingian  despots.  Uia  life  was  written 
by  Fortunatue  veBantfais.  (See  Aet.  8amet.t 

May  28.) 

Cfrerok,  Karl  Friedrich  von,  D.D.  (hon., 
Tflhiiiiren,  1877).  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Vuiliin>;('n, 
15  m.  n.w^.  of  Btutt^t,  Wtirtembcr^,  Jan. 
80,  1B15  :  d.  at  StllttjKMrt,  Jan.  14.  1890.  lie 
studied  at  TObingen  ;  became  diaktmus  at 
Stuttgart.  1849  ;  8uperinte|ident,  18Ki ;  dilef 
ecclesiastical  councillor,  chief  court  preacher 
and  prelate,  1S68.  Renowned  as  a  preacher 
and  religious  poet,  his  publications,  in  prose 
and  verse,  are  very  popular.  Of  the  latter  ti>o 
bi'st  known  ia  hu  Pnhn  /y<triti,  ori^..  .Stutt- 
piirt.  Ivt  wries,  IK'S?,  62d  ed.,  1888.  Eng. 
trans..  London.  1809,  ad  ed.,  188S ;  >d  aerto, 
1882,  itth  id.,  isnr.. 

Oenen,  Johannes,  reputed  author  of  the 
ruii(,it,.,n  of  Chrut.  u3uaUy  attributed  to 
Ttiomas  a  Kempis  (q.v.). 

Oerson  (zher-son),  JTohb  Ohaillar  de,  called 

Oerson  from  his  birthplace,  a  village  in  (lie  dii>- 
(U'seof  Klu-ims  ;  b.  Dec.  14.  lHQii ;  d.  at  Lyonn, 
July  12,  1429  ;cametoPariiiin  1377,  and  bcgau 
the  study  of  theology  in  1382  under  D  AilH. 
Hi.s  progress  wiw  such  that  he  wa.s  made  a 
meinlK'r  of  tlio  embassy  which  tho  university 
.'icut  tu  the  |)opc  in  138i,  and  tlius  became  ac* 
quainted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  pepal 
court.  In  1882  he  was  made  Doctor  of  The* 
ology  and  Chancellor  of  the  University.  In 
this  office  he  began  the  refomuition  of  ara- 
demic»lu<ly,  and  particularly  of  theology.  Ho 
preferred  the  mystics  to  the  schola-^lics.  He 
was  also  eii^asrcd  from  the  first  in  attempts  to 
reform  the  external  order  and  ^'^overnment  of 
the  cburcli.  The  papal  fieiilMii  was  a  source 
of  constant  Hcjiudui,  and  the  universitv.  with 
Gerson  at  its  lu-^d,  was  conftUuitly  becking  to 
contrive  wi^  for  its  termination.  In  1407  two 
embassies  were  sent  to  the  two  popes  to  la> 
duce  them  to  come  loan  agreement.  Then 
Gemon  began  to  make  efforts  to  obtain  the 
calling  of  a  general  council.  When  these 
efforts  were  crowninl  witii  hucccs-s  and  the 
Council  of  Pisa  (tj.v.)  aatembled.  1409,  Gerson 
and  D'Ailli  were  tiie  chief  memlx-rs  of  tho 
depuUition  of  the  university.  Here  (Jerson 
announced  the  doctrine  that' the  true  head  of 
the  church  ia  the  geneml  eoaBCtl,  and  that  it 

has  authority  to  deppee  a  pope.  After  the 
failoie  of  this  oonndl.  Oemon  was  still  writ* 
ing  upon  the  theme,  and  setting  the  church 
above  tho  pope.  lie  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween tile  visible  and  the  invi-jliir  elmrch. 
At  Cmstaiiee  ((j-V.),  au'aiii,  lie  was  tiie  sdu!  of 
the  refurining  jmrly.  After  this  eouiiLil  s 
close,  finding  It  unsitfe  to  return  to  Paris,  he 
first  spent  some  time  in  Southern  Germany, 
and  wrote  some  of  hi.H  most  valuable  tnnti.sea 
htre.  His  final  place  of  refuge  wa-s  Lyons. 
Here  he  spent  10  years  in  litecary  labor  and 
in  good  deeds,  tor  whidi  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved. The  oooqilBtaBt  edition  of  his  works 
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Is  that  of  Dupln.  Antwerp,  1706, 5  vols,  folio. 
Life  hy  l.evuv.  Pads,  mSi,  ood  bv  Schwab, 
WUrzburg,  1«58.  F.  II.  F. 

CkrvaM  (jer-vaM)  of  Owtarlmry,  b.  aboot 

1141  :  d.  about  1210  ;  was  receivefl  as  a  monk 
of  Chridt  Church.  Canterbury,  by  Thomaa 
Bei'ket,  1163,  and  wrotti  n  (^hmnira,  GeMa 
Jifffiirii,  ArtuM  Arrhupisfoporum,  etc.,  which 
liavi-  Ik'i'u  ciliicii. -vvlili  prebon,  by  Bbbop 
btubbs,  Loudon,  l»7tMiO. 

Oanraaitia  and  PfoCil—  were  martyred 
at  Ravenna  under  XetO.  tlttt  wore  t!u  :i  en 
tirely  forgoHen  until  their  history  mid  Imrial- 
placb  wi'Tc  revealwl  to  Ambrosius  in  a  dream. 
Their  lof^ond.  fnun^  in  Act.  Sanet.,  June  19, 
'  i»  very  fanciful  and  hai  gtrea  tIm  to  much 
miversL"  critirism. 

Gesenius  ( Lrc  /a  ne-us').  (Friedrich  Hein- 
rich),  Wilhelm,  D.l).  (Gottin^m  ?  1S14).  Ori- 
cntaiii^t  ;  l>.  at  Nordhausen,  :W  in.  ii.n  w.  of 
Erfurt,  Feb.  3,  ITSC.  ;  d.  at  Hall.',  ()i  t.  23, 
1H12.  He  Mtudicd  at  Gottiasen  under  Eieli- 
hum  ((|.v.) ;  beoune  4oc$iti  mmn,  1806  (and 
had  Neander  M  a  pupil) ;  profeasor  at  the 
gymnasium  at  HeU^enstadt,  1800  ;  profesaor 
extraordinary  of  theology  at  Halle,  1810 ; 
ordinary.  1811.  Ho  wnn  ratlonaliHtIc  in  the- 
ol^i^'V ,  and  !iH  nuc\i  dcnounrcd  liy  Ihe  Hallo 
fiicully  in  is;!0.  From  him  and  Kwald 
(•j.v.)  diitcs  the  m  w  r  r:»  in  Hebrew  study.  Of 
Lis  nunieroiis  linguislic  works,  all  standards, 
the  most  important  arc,  llehn'it  Ijtfiron  (orijcr., 
LeijpziL'.  1810-12.  2  vols..  10th  ed..  Mulilau 
wid  \  oik.  1S8«,  Eug.  trans.,  Cliiistopher 
Leo.  Cambridge,  1825-28,  2  parts;  J.  W. 
Oibba.  Andover.  1824,  London,  1827;  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  Boston.  1886,  20lh  ed.,  1868  : 
8.  T.  Trogelles,  London,  1847);  ll^ew 
Orninmar  (orig.,  Leipzig.  ISIH,  24th 
Kaut/^ch,  ISH,"),  Kn^'.  trans.,  Mosos  Stuart, 
Andover,  1821  ;  T.  J.  Conant,  Boston.  1H39, 
London,  IH-JO  ;  W.  Daviei*.  London.  1846,  ed. 
by  n.  Davidson.  lt«2.  3d  ed.,  1876,  4th  wi. 
by  E.  C.  MitclicU,  Audover,  1880)  ;  Themu- 
ru»  philoliMjicut  .  .  .  IJeb.  ft  Ofhif.  I'  7'.  (eoni- 
pleled  by  lioedigor),  Letpzi.!;,         r.s.  Tom. 

Oe'-ahnr  (f>rf(lf/e).  a  small  dislricl  east  of 
the  .Ionian  and  northea.st  of  Ha-shan,  allotted 
to  Mana.s.seli  (I>eut.  iii.  14).  David  married  a 
daughter  of  itsking(2  Ham.  iii.  3).  and  thither 
Absalom  fled  after  the  murder  of  Amnon 
(8  8am.  xiil.  87).  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  tin  rocky  twion  now  known  as  JSl  Ltjah. 

T.  W.  C. 

Q«ata romanonun  {tJie  deedg  of  thf  Rmitiii,*), 
tbo  coUection  of  mtnal  tales  made  by  monies 
in  the  14th  century  for  use  bv  way  of  llluatra- 

tiou  and  allusion  in  preaching.  In  it  are 
found  the  j^crms  of  many  famous  stories. 

<!See  for  ong.  I.atin  ed..  Aesterhy.  Berlin, 
1672,  Eng.  trans,  by  C.  Swan,  London,  1877.) 

O«fh>a«mf<««o(0a-or««a).  a  garden  or  olive 

prove  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olivet,  to  which  our 
Saviotir  oft«'n  resorted  and  in  which  he  en- 
dund  lii-<  agony  (Luke  x.\ii.  35),  \  U.  Tradi- 
tidii  jilaees  it  on  the  lower  hlope  of  the  hill, 
altiviit  KK)  vard.s  ea.<t  of  th<' Kidron.  Itisnow 
eocloaed  l}y  a  high  wall,  and  has  7  or  8  aged 
oUv»>tieei.  Tbe  Latiiia  oontnl  It,  and  the 


Greeks  have  set  up  a  Qetlisemanc  of  their 

own,  fartlii  r  u|>  "Ml.  Olivet.  (Sec  G.  I'hilip, 
Thi  tJiinU  n  of  inthiniiiaiie,  Loudon.  ly81.) 

T.  W.  C. 

0«'-xer  {preeipiee).  a  royal  city  of  Canaan, 
whose  king  was  slain  by  Jneliua  (Jo^b.  X. 
33).  It  is  noticed  in  tbe  wars  of  llavid,  and 
was  given  by  Pbanudi  to  Solomon's  Egyptian 

wife.  It  wa.s  an  important  place  in  tTie  lime 
of  the  Maccabcirs.  It  \a  now  identified  with 
TM  d-Jmtr^  4  miies  from  Mkwpolis. 

T.  W.  C. 

Qfr&rar,  Aoguat  PrioAfolh,  Bonua  Catho- 
lic;  b.  at  Cnlw,  80  m.  w.e.w.  of  8tutl|puV 
tferdi  5, 1808 ;  d.  al  Carlsbad,  70  m.  n.n.w. 

of  Prague,  July  10,  1861.  He  stndied  at 
Ttlbingen.  where  ho  was  repettnt,  1828  ;  be- 
came .^-late  lilirari  in  at  Stuttgart.  1830;  pro- 
fessor of  lii-lory  ill  FrciliiirL'.  1846;  declared 
liiiiiNelf  a  Hotuan  Calhulic.  lsr,;(,  and  was  a 
leader  of  the  GiTniaii  lillramontaiie  ji.arty. 
His  iK'Ht  l)ook«  are.  /V./Y",  Stultpart,  iviU.'d 
parts;  Guntar  Adoi/th,  l8;{5-37.  2  vols.,  4th 
ed.,  1K03 ;  (Jeitefiir/ite  dfn  Crrhnttenifnimtf 
1838.  8  Tola. ;  AUgemeind  £irehe»oe»ekiM», 
1841-46.  4  vols,  (revealed  hisRomanntte  lean- 
ings) :  Gf*rhichig  der  mt  w.  vfMfriinkiitthtn 
CaruUivjcr  (im-^\%),  Freiburg,  1848.  2  vols.  ; 
Pithut  GrtfjiirittK  VII.  v;ii> fi,  ZntulU  r.  SelialT- 
Iniusen,  185iMi4;  Jit/santische  (Jegchiehten, 
Ofls,187S-77»8v«lk 

Ofaatto,  or  Qetto,  an  Italianized  form  of  a 
Hebrew   word   meaning   "separation"  or 

"  seclusion."  was  the  name  of  that  quarti  r  of 
Rome  in  which  alone  the  Jews  were  fdlowed 
lo  live.  The  arranj^cnient  was  made  !  v  I'ius 
\W.  in  1569,  and  tjot  aboli.shed  until  l'^47  by 
Pius  IX.  Bee  Jews.  (Cf.  L.  KomperC 
SeauMfrom  the  Ghetto,  London,  1883.) 

Ohib«IllneB.   Sec  Gcei.fr. 

O-hiberti  (ge-bcr'-t4?c).  Lorenso,  b.  in  Flor- 
ence, 1378  ;  d.  there,  ;  was  one  of  the 
great  sculptors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance ; 
f  but  thougu  his  itudte  were  ancient  paean 
I  art,  his  inspirattonaflpmnafromChristiantty, 
and  his  celebrated  hronte  doom  In  the  haptb- 
tery  of  Florence,  representing  scenes  of  the 
Bible,  l)elong  among  the  highest  achievements 
of  (.'hrislian  art. 

Ohialain,  or  CKtUain,  St.  (Qjalanas)^  was  a 

native  of  Athena ;  became  a  monk  according 

to  the  rules  of  St.  Basil ;  went  to  Rome,  and 
thcnre  to  Belgian  Gaul,  and  fouudj-d.  by  the 

aid  of  King  Dasobcrt.  a  molla^t(■ry  in  the  prov- 
itue  of  HainaiiU.  which  he  calUd  Cclla,  and 
which  pave  rise  to  the  present  town  St.  (3his- 
laiu.  \Vhen  he  diiil  at  C<  lla.  in  6^1,  niany 
minudes  took  place  at  his  grave  ;  esiXH!ially  a 
number  of  epileptics  were  cured,  and  the  oia- 
ea.«e  i.s  ( ver  afti-r  called  8t.  Ghislain'a  evil  fai 
Belgium.    (See  Art.  Stinrl.,  Oct.  4.) 

Ohost,  the  sj^irit  or  principle  of  life  in  man. 
To  "  give  up  the  ghost"  (Gen.  xxv.  8.  Luke 
xxiii.  4(1)  means  to  expire.  T.  W.  C. 

Oiant,  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature,  .snrli 
as  the  king  of  I^ashan  (Dent.  iii.  11 1  aial 
I  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4).   The  sous  of  Auak 
I  are  umaily  conaidend  gfanta  bacamn  the 
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spies  were  "  as  grBsshoppers"  in  roniiiuriHon, 
Vr  hich.  however,  may  rt^ft  r  to  strenj^th  rather 
than  size.  There  were  friants  before  the  flowl 
^Oeo.  vi.  4),  and  also  nfior  it.  8(  o  ItKruMM. 
MOW  It  is  only  in  very  c  xeeptionul  ras' s  tluit 
men  exceed  7  fwt  in  liiii^ht.         T.  W.  C. 

Qlb'-e-ah  {hill).  1.  Tlie  name  of  a  city  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57).  2.  A  city  of  Benjamin, 
GiUied  Gihca  of  buiil  becauHC  it  wtui  his  hirlh- 
^jocG  (I  Ham.  X.  26).  Uero  7  of  ]m  som  wen> 
sacrificed  (2  Sun.  xxL  fl).  8.  The  place  of 
the  ark  after  iti  return  by  the  PhilbliDes(2 
Sam.  vi.  8.  4).  T.  W.  C. 

Oibbons,  Hi>  Eminence  Jamee,  Cardinal, 

D.D.  (St.  Mary's  University,  Baltimore, 
1868),  Uoman  Catholic ;  bu  atBaltimoN,  Md., 
July  98. 1884 ;  graduated  at  St.  Chaito'  Col- 
lege, ffllkottCity,  Md. ,  1857 ;  studied  philoso- 
phy and  theology  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of 
St.  Suipice,  Baltimore,  and  was  onlairu-il  a 
j)rie,st  tlicre,  June  80,  1861  ;  assistant  pastor 
of  SL  Patrick's  Cluireh.  Biiltimort.',  18<>1  ; 
pastor  of  St  IJriilgct's,  Canton,  lH(il  ;  assist- 
ant pastor  of  the  catlicdral  of  Baltimore  and 
secretary  to  tlic  arrhbishop,  18(W  ;  vicar  apos- 
tolic of  Nartli  Carolina,  1886 ;  consecrated 
bishop,  Aug.  16,  1868 ;  tnuudated  to  tbesec 
of  Enchmood,  Va.,  1879 :  coadjutor  to  the 
archUshop  of  Baltimore,  1877,  and  archbishop 
blraielf.  Oct.  8,  same  year  ;  cardinal, 
He  was  pre.sent  at  Ihr  Vatican  Council,  1H(){)- 
70,  and  prcsideJ  as  apostolic  Icsratc  over  the 
r>uncll  of  Baltimore,  Wi.  lie  wroh-,  T/t/- 
F'tilh  of  O.ir  Father:  New  York,  1874  (enor- 
mous sale) :  (Hr  Ohriitian  HerUagt,  Balti- 
more, Mil.,  1889. 

01b'-»-on  {fiill  eiti/),  a  con.siderable  place 
bi'toii.irini;  to  tli'-  llivites.  Its  people  made  a 
l(Mi;u;'  by  stnita^cm  with  Israel,  and  when 
attacked  were  defended  by  Joshua  (Josh.  i.\., 
x  ),  "and  the  sun  stayed  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  ha*t»^d  not  to  go  down  about  a 
whole  day"  (x.  13)  Here  the  tabernacle  was 
■el  un  for  many  yean  (2  Chron.  f.  8,  4).  Its 

f)eoplc  helpwl  to  rebuild  the  walls  or  Jenisa- 
cm  (!ioh.  iii.  7).  Its  site  Ls  found  in  Kl  Jib, 
a  stniill  villaiie  6^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  a 
hill  below  which  arc  the  remains  of  a  pool. 
poMlblrthe"poolof  aibeoB"(aBam.  ii.  18). 

T.  W.  C. 

Otbhtel  (gtk-tcl),  Johann  Oeorg,  enthusia<.t 
and  mvslic  ;  b.  of  prominent  parents  tu  UcL'ens- 
burg,  "May  14,  W.W  ;  d.  at  .Xnistcnlutn,  Tiii  s. 
day,  Jan.  21,  1710.  Already  a.  a  (  hild  he 
Bhowcd  remarkable  linj^uistic  attainments,  and 
wa.s  proficient  in  matlicmatics.  Later  on  he 
spoke  Hebrew  fluently.  From  the  school  of 
his  native  city  he  weiit  to  Htrassburg  to  study 
theology,  but  not  finding  in  it  that  Which  he 
•ought,  he  turned  to  jurisprudence,  and  after 
his  graduation  he  settknl  in  Spcier  as  legal 
assistant  to  an  old  lawyer.  Afler  the  death 
of  his  emplover  he  retiirued  to  Heirc-nsburg, 
when  he  fell  in  wiili  the  Theosophisls.  and 
henceforth  gave  hitnself  up  to  tlieosnpliy  ' 
(18(M).  Incited  by  the  Hungarian  Baron 
Justinian  Ernst  von  WcUz  and  Frieflrii  h 
Breckling.  in  1663,  he  aocased  the  local  Lu- 
theran miniatem  of  ftilaebood,  hypocrisy, 
and  godlMncM.    In  conaeqaenee  he  waa 


I 

tliriiwii  into  ]irisi>n  and  exiled.  He  went  to 
Vienna,  where  lie  practised  law,  (hen  to 
Zwolle.  Holland  (166i),  where  Breckliug  was. 
for  defending  whom  he  was  the  next  year  bMi- 
ished  for  2.5  years.  Henceforth  he  lived  nuMtof 
the  timo  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  first  beounie 
acquainted  with  Jacob  Boehme,  whose  great* 
est  disciple  ho  was.  He  had  visions.  He 
taught  that  man's  only  guide  is  the  inner 
voice,  "  (lod  in  us,"  and  no  oni;  should  care 
for  temporal  ne(<?ssi(ies.  He  lai<i  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  writinjsof  Boehine,  and  brought 
out  the  first  collected  edition  of  them  (Amster- 
dam, 1682).  His  fidlowen*.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ueberf.  l  l  (d.  IT.12).  in  1074  formed  • 
sect,  witliout  bin  desire  to  have  them  do  SO, 
called  "  The  Angelic  Brotherhood/'  becaitae 
it  strove  after  "angelic  purity,"  and  were 
married (O  the  "  Divme  Sophia. "  The  upper 
class  was  called  the  '*  Melchisedcc  Pricst- 
h;i  ■  !,"  in  obedience  to  a  "  revelation"  of 
(iichlcl's.  The  mitrnbers alistained  frntii  mar- 
riage, renounced  laljor  of  every  kind,  ^hm) 
thcmMjlves  up  to  pniycr  and  devout  nuiiita- 
lion,  and  lived  off  the"  gift.s  of  the  rest.  Thi^j 
sect  was  extant  in  the  early  part  of  the  IQlh 
century.  It  roust  be  said  about  Gichtcl  that 
he  was  honest  in  isMwrd  to  his  convictions,  asd 
lived  up  to  them.  iTe  persistently  refused  to 
marry,  though  he  ha<i  the  most  tempting 
offers.  He  syH'iH  much  of  his  time  in  prayer, 
and  lived  very  .sf)litarily.  His  face  shone  with 
a  .supernatural  air  of  joy,  and  his  di  porlnicnt 
was  quiet  and  sober,  very  inucli  the  opposite 
of  most  mystics.  (See  Gichlers  ctdlecled 
works,  ed.  J.  W.  Ueberfeld.  in  7  vols.,  under 
the  title  of  Thfowphin  practiea,  Lcvden, 
1722  ;  (1.  C.  A.  von  llarless.  J.  liohm'e  und 
di«  Aid^fmiiUHt  IMH  lein$m]  Anhang,  J.  Q. 
OidOtiet  LeboH  und  IrrfMtmer,  Berlin.  1870, 
2d  ed..  Leipzig.  1883  [pp.  117-IW].) 

Oid'-e-on(a  hewer),  the  Slh  judge  of  Israel. 
B.C.  124y-l'ii09.  Summoned  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  he  destroyed  the  altar  of  Baal  and 
sacrificed  to  Jehovah  the  tmlloek  intended  for 

Baal  (Judges  vi.  ll-8ffi.  Afterward,  having 
.secured  tokens  of  the  ofvinc  favor  in  flie  mat- 
ter of  tlie  di.  w  and  tlie  fl  -ece  (\  v.  ;j(j-10),  he 
reduccil  his  army  from  H2,0(N)  tu  ;ilH),  and 
gained  aconi|)lete  vielory  over  tin'  foi-  (Judgus 
vii.).  In  soothing  the  jealousy  of  the  Enhraim- 
ites  and  in  declining  tlie  crown  olTcreu  by  tho 
Jews,  he  showed  admirable  (jualltles,  and  l)e- 
came  a  hero  of  faith  (Heh.  xi.  82)  ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  ephod  (Judges  viii.  87) 
he  fdl  into  a  deplorable  enare.  Under  hta 
rule  the  nation  enjoyed  peaoe  for  40  vears. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oieseler  (gee-zdt-lei).  Johann  Earl  Lnd- 
wig,  Ph.D.  (Ualle,  tUU  D.I>.  (Bonn,  1819), 
chardi  historian  ;  b.  at  Petcrshagcn,  on  the 

Weser,  7  ni.  n.n.e.  of  Minden.  \Vest))lialia, 
Prussia,  March  3,  1702  ;  d.  at  (Jt'itlingcn, 
July  8,  18.-f4.  He  studieil  in  the  Latin  .school 
of  the  Orphainige  at  Halle  ;  tausrlit  then-  and 
'  <  Isewliere  ;  became  professor  of  tlieologv  at 
Bonn,  ISU)  ;  at  (Joltingen,  IS.H.  His  fame 
rests  U{M)u  his  T'  rl  h,,<>k  of  (Umrch  HiMory 
(orig.  Boon.  1823-52,  8  p^'irts  in  a  vols.,  4th 
ed.  of  1st  4  parts.  1»44-4K.  2d  ed.  of  5th  part. 
1849 ;  pcathiunous  ed.,  Bedepenning,  vols.  4 
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and  5,  1854-55  ;  vol.  6  is  a  liistorj-  of  doc- 
trine;  Eug.  trutui.  bv  Francis  Cunninsrhain, 
Philadelpliia.  18a6,  BvoIb.  ;  bySaimu  l  David- 
HOD  and  J.  W.  UitU,  Edinburgh.  1840-58.  8 
vola.  :  by  HentjB.  Bmith.  New  York.  1855- 
80, 5  Tols.  [roL  v.  cwapieted  b/  lUw  Maqr 
Robbion]).  It  Is  «  stendftrd  work  of  Tefer- 
OMO,  but  quite  unrendnblt'.  t  xcrpt  in  il.s  last 
TOlume,  beiiie  u  sort  of  atult — ii  narrow  slip 
of  fOclvS'  to.\t  iiK  !i>sinL:  !i  LTfiit  Ijifrixm  of 
MIh.  It  is  these  iiolt  s.  liowtver,  ho  copious, 
10  Wtact,  so  impartial,  which  give  the  historv 
pertnaneot  plaoe.  (Cf.  sketdi  of  Qiisseler's 
itfe  by  Heaepenning  in  tol.  L  of  Bmlth's 
inuia.) 

Qiita.  The  won!  denotes  the  apccial  on- 
dowmcnta  bestoweii  ujKiii  the  early  dLscipks. 
The  gift  of  toniniesseeniH  to  have  been  of  a  two- 
fold nature.  OiM  tnw  the  power  of  speaking 
in  unknown  langiugiai  for  the  benefit  of  for- 
eign hearen  (Acts  ii.  4-11).  This  both  atteaUHl 
the  divine  origta  of  tbe  gospel  and  facilitated 
its  dfffmlon.  Tet  It  doea  not  aeem  to  have 
continticd  lonp.  Tim  othrr  w:is  i\n  ecstatic 
form  of  uttcnnirc,  cliictly  in  pniiM-,  arid  un- 
intelligible. Rave  to  those  who  hiul  the  gift  of 
interpret  lit  ion  ( Acts  x.  4(5,  1  Cor.  xiv.).  Hence 
Paul  ailvi<(  (l  tliut  win  ro  no  interpreter  wus 
present  there  Hhould  Lx;  no  speaking  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  28),  otherwise  unfriendly  hearers  would 
consider  them  "nuid."  The  exact  meaning 
<rf  this  jfitmeloiy  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Some  (Drs.  Edward  Robinaon  and  C.  Hodge) 
coniddcred  that  this  spiritual  gift  consisted  in 
the  power  of  using  a  language  jircviously  un- 
known, and  that  this  upplietl  to  nil  the  p;is- 
sagcs  that  mention  tin-  cif  t.  ^vllile  others  (Stan- 
Icy,  IVi  t.  etc.)  hold  that  in  every  caaa  the  ref- 
Orence  is  to  an  ecstatic  utterance. 

The  other  "spiritual  gifts"  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  were  of  healings,  of  work- 
iofS  of  miracles,  of  prophecy  (or  speaking  by 
InapHratioa).  of  disoernings  of  spirits  (1  Cor. 
zil.  4-11).  all  supemalnral  endowments  pe- 
culiar to  the  apostolic  age.  T.  W.  C. 

Qi'-hoQ  {/oun(aiii).  1.  One  of  fll04  rivers 
of  Eden  (Qcn.  U.  18).  2.  ▲  place  near  Jeni- 
nlem  wluere  Solomon  was  anointed  king  (1 
Kings  L  89).  Hezekiah  stopi^d  tbe  upper 
WHterooane  of  Gihon,  leading  it  into  the  city 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  SO).  The  precise  site  of  these 
streams  is  not  yet  determined.     T.  W.  C. 

CMtb«>i(3d)d-bairX  4mUk  Pon<«i,QHnMKliis 

Forratanoa,  b.  at  Poitiers,  France,  1070 ;  d. 
tliere,  1154  ;  was  educated  in  the  school  of 

Chartres ;  l>ccame  a  teacher  there  himself, 
and  was  elected  hishop  ijf  hi.H  native  (ilace  in 
1142.  As  a  ditilecticiun  he  arouHcd  tiie  sus- 
picion of  the  mysli**.  Walter  of  St.  Victor 
calleii  him.  Aliclard,  Pierre  of  I'oiliers,  and 
Lombfirdas  the  "  four  lahyriutli.s  of  France," 
and  JScrnard  of  Clairvaux  accused  him  of 
lienaj.  fie  psssed  nnmolested,  bowevcr. 
Mirongb  the  Cbtmcils  of  Pisris  and  Hbefans. 
IHS.  But  his  commentary  to  Boftbius*  Be 
Trinidtte,  in  Xligne.  Pat.  ImU  LXIV..  has 
not  impres-seil  mwiem  readers. 

adlbort  of  Samptingbam.  b.  at  Sempring- 
ham,  Lincolnabire,  Englana.  about  1088 ;  a. 
there,  Feb.  <  1180 ;  fonndsd  aaraal 


terirs,  w  liicli  at  the  time  of  his  deatli  mitiihered 
TiMt  mule  and  150<>  female  inmates,  and  which 
e.visted  till  the  linu  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
order  was  called  the  Gilberttnes.  or  Ben* 
pringeoscs.  end  be  wrote  a  set  of  mica  for 
them,  QOUrtinonmStaimta.  ifiimtABl.8amt», 
t  Fbb.  4.) 

OU-bo'-a  (bubblittff  mitring),  a  mnuntuin 
ridge  about  10  miles  long,  running  soutiieasi 
of  the  plain  of  Jer-reel.  From  here  Smil  Went 
to  oonsnU  the  witch  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  zzrtii. 
4),  and  near  beie  be  and  bis  sons  were  shdn 
(2  Sam.  i.  21).  T.  W.  C. 

GMIdai,  a  monk  in  the  monasteiy  of  Ban* 
gor,  Wales,  living  iu  tbe  Otb  century,  tbo  oolj 
extant  htotofiaa  (tf  Ibe  andeBt  Biitona ;  wnMe 
a  Bbtaria  and  an  jqBMsfo  wbfeb  logvtber 

give  an  outline  of  the  hi.storv-  of  the  BritonH 
under  the  Romans  and  up  to  the  latter  pari 
of  the  0th  century.  Jiest  e<liti"n  by  Steven 
son,  London,  IKJS,  Eng.  trans.,  with  introduc- 
tion, bv  .1.  iiabington,  LoodoD,  1688^  and 
Giles.  London,  1K41. 

Oil'-e-ad  (nvAy),  a  mountainous  region  ad- 
joining the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  valley  and 
exlenmng  from  )loab  to  Rwlmn,  alwul  GO 
mill's  long  and  20  wide.  It  furnishes  rich 
pastures  and  extensive  forests,  nn<l  wo-s  fa- 
mous for  its  aromatic  gums  and  spices  (Num. 
xxxU.  1.  Jer.  tIU.  SS.  xlvi.  11).  Jacob  fled 
toward  Qflead  (Gen.  zzxi.  91).  As  a  border 
laud  it  was  somewhat  exposed  and  isolated* 
but  .Tenhthah  and  Elijah  were  both  Gileadiles. 
Ih  re  ishlKwheth  mmle  his  lieadqnarters  (2 
Sam.  ii.  f*).  and  here  David  founei  refuge  (3 
Sam.  x\u.  'J4-2<T),  Now  a  Turkish  j.^ov('rnnr 
resides  at  E»-lSaU,  tbo  liamolh  Gilcad  of 
Heriptnre.  T.  W.  0. 

Giles,  St.  (Crreck,  Wyi&icK,  Latin,  ^Kffidius, 
Italian,  K'/iu'm,  Spanish,  6(7,  Freneli.  Gilk*). 
was  a  native  of  Greece  ;  b.  ali<iiit  040  ;  came 
to  the  coast  of  Provence  aUml  titVi  ;  founded 
a  monastery  on  the  Rhone  about  0T:{.  and  d. 
there  before  725.  He  is  tbe  patron  saint  of 
cripples,  ms  daf  Is  Sept.  1. 

QU'.gal  {nJUiifj).  1.  The  first  station  of 
Ismel  after  crossing  the  .Ionian,  where  they 
were  circumcised  and  set  up  the  12  stones 
(Josh.  iv.  19,  v.  2).  Here  the  ark  remaioed 
till  it  was  taken  tu  Shilolt  (Josh.  XVUi.  \\ 
Here  Samuel  judged  and  Saul  was  crowned 
(1  8am.  ^.  18,  x.  8,  xi.  15).  2.  A  place  north 
of  Bethel  where  a  school  of  the  prophets  wsa 
established  which  Elijah  visited  (2  Kings  ii. 
2.  iv.  88).  It  afterward  bemme  a  scut  of 
idolatry  (llos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11.  Amosiv. 
4,  T.  «}.  T.  W.  C. 

OU],  John,  D.D.  (Aberdeen.  1748),  Bip- 
tist ;  b.  at  Kettering.  Northamptonshire.  74 
m.  n.w.  of  liondon,  Nov.  23,  1687  ;  d.  at 
CamUrwdl,  Surrey,  sdntli  of  London.  Oct. 
14,  17T1.  He  was  pastor  ut  HorsltTdowH. 
Southwark,  from  171S<  till  17-17,  when  Iks 
followeil  the  congregJition  to  a  <hai>el  near 
London  Bridge*.  Though  mainly  self-edu- 
cated, he  attained  great  learning;  and  be* 
cane  a  praminent  defender  of  extieme  Osl- 
vinlsticdoctrinea.  HisApaiMfimitffitlMNin'e 
Ahv,  ITSBkkd  ion  ilinilar  tnaUnent nf  the 
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entire  Biblo  :  tho  New  Testament.  174&-48, 
8  vols.;  Old  Tcstumeat,   174*^8J,  6  vols, 


written  by  Dr.  Rlppon.  F.  M.  B. 

GUUaspie,  Oeorg*,  Church  of  Scotlund  ; 
b.  at  KirkciiKlv,  Fife^hire,  11  m.  a,  of  Lt;ith, 
Jan.  21,  16ia ;  d.  there,  Dec  10,  1048.  He 
WM  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  aud  become 
Mstor  At  Wcnwas,  1638,  and  EdinbuzKb, 
i643.  He  was  tne  youngest  member  of  the 
WostrainsttT  Assembly,  \Oi'i,  but  not  the 
K'ast  able  or  active,  ami  the  only  ouc  (accord- 
in^'  to  tradition)  who  was  willint;  to  define 
Gad  ;  nii>il<  rator  of  the  Scottish  General  Ab- 
seinblv  in  1018.  Among  his  works  are  A'/*//- 
lia/t  Popitli  Ctiremoiikg,  1037,  and  Aaron » 
Bod  litoaioming,  IMd.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
warooest  and  strongest  cltampions  of  the  Scot- 
tSsli  tlieology  and  ecclesiasticiBm.  Some  of 
lib  were  npriated,  1844-40^  2  vols., 

with  a  memoir  hj  Dr.  W.  V.  Hetherinitton. 

F.  m:  II. 

OllUra,  John,  D.D.  (Glasgow  [TJ,  17—). 
Church  of  Scotland :  b.  at  Careeton, 


Brechin.  Forfar  Coun^,  BcotlauL  ia  1718: 
d.  at  Ohugovr.  March  29.  1796.  From  174S 

he  was  minister  of  the  New  College  Church, 
Glasgow.  He  published  lliiit'trienl  ColUrtioM 
of  the  Siif/'ott  of  Utr  (ivnittl.  («lty*<;(nv,  1T'>4,  2 
vols.,  with  an  appendix.  ITKl,  and  a  supple- 
raent,  1780  ;  Lite  of  Whitefleld,  London.  1772  ; 
Kmuty  on  the  I'ropfu-ntM  lifliitinfj  to  the  M^»- 
nah,  Edinburgh,  1773  ;  an  edition  of  Piira- 
dise  I/Mt,  with  texts,  London,  178B ;  and  Deto- 
tioniU  Ejcereim*  on  thf  Nmt  Tsitammt,  1709. 
▲d  edition  of  the  taHt^  1810,  has  a  memofar 
©r.  W.  NIcoL  F.  M.  B, 

CHlpin,  Barnard.  "  Apostle  of  the  North  :" 
h.  at  Kentmcru  Ilali,  Westmoreland,  in  1517  ; 
d.  at  Houghtou-le-Spring,  Durham,  March  4, 
1S88.  Ue  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
1588;  became  M. A.  and  fellow,  1511  ;  B.D., 

1549,  and  vicar  of  Norton,  Durliani,  1502. 
This  he  pn-Hintlv  resigned,  aud  during  two 
years'  n  sidnu  e  In  Flanders  Ixn-amc;  fixed  in 
the  principles  of  the  reformers.    Returning  in 

1550.  he  was  made  nrchdcacon  of  Durliam 
and  rector  of  Kasington,  t>o.>«(8  soon  exchanged 
for  Houston.  Reptuitedly  accused  of  herei>y , 
and  for  a  tinaa  motected  by  his  great-uuclc, 
Bbhop  Tonstall,  ne  narrowly  escaped  martyr- 
dom when  accused  before  Bonner.  Under 
Elizabeth  he  declined  the  bishopric  of  Carlifle 
and  the  provosl-ship  of  (Juem's  Colh  i^c  He 
foundal  a  gramnvir  sidiool,  educated  many 
pot)r  children,  and  was  a  model  of  justice, 
haspitality,  fearless  frankness,  and  philan- 
thropic zeal.  He  publislu-d  a  few  sermons. 
His  life  was  written  b^  Bishop  Curletou,  in 
Latin,  1028,  in  English^  1029,  and  in  Knu-lish 
by  William  Gilpin,  1753.  F.  M  15 

Oiraldua  Oambrensis,  b.  at  the  ca.stle  of 
Maenor  Fyr,  in  Wales,  about  1146;  d.  after 
a  vary  dieckero  1  career  in  retirement  after 
ml,  probably  1220.  He  studied  and  after- 
wm  taui^t  in  Paris,  was  twice  elected  to  the 
see  of  St.  David,  etc.,  and  plajed  a  oonspicu- 
ooapartln  tlwiifbof  the  dnrdi  In  Eoglaiid 


at  his  (imc.  He  wjis  also  a  prolific  writer. 
Best  (ilitions  of  his  works  by  Brewer  and 
DiuuH  k.  J>  indon,  1860-77,  7  vols.  Hi.s  Itin. 
Oambr.  was  translated  into  English  by  K.  C. 
Uoerei  London,  1808^  8  voh. 

OUvdla,  SaeCMTmNO. 

Qir'-gash-ite,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanitos  who 
inhabited  a  region  east  of  the  8en  of  Gaiilee, 
whrn<'r  the  name  of  the  diy  of  Qergesa  (Oen. 
X.  10,  XV.  21).  T.  W.  C. 

CHttito.  SeeOaio. 

aiadden,  Washington,  D  D  (Hoanoke  Col- 
lege, Salem,  W.  Vn.,  1884).  LL.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Wiscondo,  Madbon,  1881),  Congrega- 
tiooatiit;  li>  aft  Fa^Dova^  Pa..  Feb.  11, 
1888 ;  gradnated  at  WnHams  College,  1866 ; 
since  1888  pastor  in  Columbus,  O.  lie  wrote, 
Workinrjinen  un'k  t/itir  EnifAoyerii,  Boston. 
1876,  2(i  ed..  New  York,  ls.s.->":  Thf  b-rd'H 
Prajfer,  1881  ;  T/ie  Young  Men  and  t/is 
Ckmnhm,  1885 ;  4npUM  CMUkmttg,  1888. 

Olas,  Joka.  See  Saviibiian,  Rokekt. 

Olass  was  known  to  the  EgypUaos  at  the 
time  of  the  patrlardis,  as  U  proven  both  by 
actiud  nauuns.  cups,  beads,  etc.,  and  by 
moral  paiotlngB  representing  the  procesa  of 

glass-blowing.  As  It  also  formed  a  conspicu- 
ous article  or  Phoenician  commerce,  it  must 
liiivr  bel  li  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  in  Old 
l  estaini  nl  limes,  though  it  is  mentioned  only 
once  (.lob  .vxviii.  17[U.  V.  ;  A.  V.  "crystal"]). 
In  the  New  Testament  allusions  become  more 
frccpicnt,  though  the  mirrors  referred  to  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  etc.,  were  not 
made  of  glaM,  but  of  metal.  For  window- 
panes  glaiH  waa  vaed  amoac  tlie  Haraaoa  aa 
early  as  tlie  1st  eentnry  of  the  Christian  era, 
as  the  e.xcavation  of  Pompeii  has  abundantly 
shown,  and  tlie  beads  and  flasks  and  lamps  of 
glass  of  the  earlj  Obrlatianaaie  found  in  the 
(uitacomlM. 

Gloria  tn  BzosUs  and  Olorla  PatrL  See 

I)oxoi.<h;y. 

Olory,  the  distinctivn  excellence  of  any 
person  or  thing,  the  glory  of  Lebanon  being 
it.s  forests  (Isa.  Ix.  13).  that  of  a  man  his  .soiu 
or  his  tongue  (Ps.  xvi.  9,  Ivii.  H).  The  glory 
of  God  is  ttie  sum  of  aU  hia  perfectioiu.  To 
glorify  Ood  ia  to  exalt  him  and  abow  forth 
hia  pratie  bar  obedlenoe  to  Ida  btw. 

T.  W.  C. 

OIoBies.  I.  Bihlienl. — The  wonl  "  gli)s.s," 
gloMti,  was  very  early  applied  by  the  gram- 
marians to  any  note  put  down  in  the  margin 
or  between  the  lines  of  a  manoKript  for  tlie 
purpose  of  exphdniog  or  illttstratui|r  some 
woira  or  phrase  of  the  text.  Aa  the^fiiUe  wae 
the  most  read  book,  and  as.  on  Its  wandering 
from  nation  in  nation  and  from  age  to  age,  It 
soon  aNn  b.  <  ;uuc  tho  one  which  nui.'-l  needed 
*  \Iilanati<ni,  its  leaves  became  cr)vered  with 
glosses,  short  philologieal.  historical,  archa'o- 
logical  notes  in  tlie  margin,  longer  notes  of 
exposition  or  interpretation  between  the  lines. 
The  evil  hereof  was  felt  as  lOOn  as  the  glOMse 
by  the  tnuiacriber's  carekasnesa  or  miaappra- 
lieerion  wero  allowed  to  creep  Into  the  text. 
But  the  edvintagQ,  not  lo  ai^  the 
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of  having  gluKscs  was  still  more  palpable,  and 
aitoAf  Si  the  Sthcentury  a  collection  of  such 
olotM  iiuirgttuUM  wai  made  br  Walafrid 
Krabo,  whlrh,  under  the  name  of  Otom  Or- 

diiiarin,  hcname  the  exe^etical  ttorehooM  of 

the  MiiMIc  Airrs.  A  Mmilar  collection  of 
glotiM  iiiti'rliii.itnx  wris  nimlc  by  An.M'hn  of 
Lauii  ill  tin-  l-'lli  n  iitiiry,  umi  tluuigh  the  lat- 
ter, on  accuuiil  of  tlic  ix  cuiiur  dmractcrof  its 
ronlenta,  proved  mvicli  lc?vs  valuable  than  the 
fomer,  they  wcro  generally  found  togctht  r, 
botll  fal  manuscripts  and  when  printed.  In 
tka  ooune  of  time  the  number  of  mchgloa- 
iaria,  to  Old  end  to  the  New  Testament, 
Hebrew.  Grerk,  Latin,  English,  Qerman, 
etc.,  became,  of  course,  Tory  great.  Glosws 
or  margiiiiil  notes  wi n  inserted  in  the  Kns- 
lish  version  of  <icuevu  uud  formed  one  reason 
why  Janu  s  I.  assented  to  thepropoaal  for  a 
new  t^nn^slaIion.  , 

II.  Citiionieal. — When  the  law  school  of 
Bolngnn  was  established  in  the  beginning  of 
the  12tli  century,  and  soon  began  to  gather 
pupils  from  all  part*  of  £uropv  for  the  study 
fyf  the  Roman  nw.  It  was  quite  natural  Uiat 
glossea  ihoald  be  found  useful  also  in  this 
Held,  both  in  the  form  of  short  explanations, 
ditttirtftiiuttx,  f/uiixtit/iu .<>,  etc.,  and  in  the  form 
of  elnl>orute  iilustnilioiiH,  historical  or  tic- 
titious,  of  facts  atul  nl;ilioiiH,  Cdnut.  The 
decrctists  or  canonists  a(lo|ited  the  method 
from  tlie  legists.  Pupils  of  (iraliun  wrote 
irioasea  on  his  deeretum,  and  in  I  J  l  '2  Johannes 
Teutooknii  g^hered  all  these  no< '  s  i :i t o  a  con- 
Unnoiu  commentary,  the  ao-caUed  QUma 
Ordtnaria.  or  Apparatiu.  fiiinOar  oommen- 
tarics  were  written  on  the  decntals  of  Oreg- 
ory  IX  ,  the  Libtr  Sixtut,  the  ClemenUncs, 
till-  F.xti  :ivui;iuitrs.  anil  tin-  ilrcn  talfi  of  John 
XXII..  Iiy  which  the  lir^l  aii  i  im i^i  important 
problem  wiw  to  reconcile,  or  at  least  siuoolh 
over,  the  contnidic-lions  l)ctwecn  the  various 
decntals.  On  biblical  ghisses  there  is  a  ricli 
literature  (F.tlirit  ius,  llarenlicrg,  Hoscnmiil- 
ler.  etc.)  illusiraiing  the  subject  from  various 
miotsof  view.  See  especially  Emcsti, 
aierv,  Leipzig,  17B5.  For  canonical  glosses 
see  Schutte,  Gmehkhts  der  QuttUnvnd  Litter- 
atur  de*  kanoniaehen  Beehta  ton  Oratian  bit 
aitfdk  Otgmmmrt,  Stnttgart.  1875.    C.  P. 

Onat  ftaualllmt  troublesome  Insect,  some- 
what like  a  mosquito,  and  common  In  hi>t 
<»uotrics,  is  Tncniioneil  in  Mutt,  xxiii.  21, 
where  the  lleviscd  Version  properly  reads 
"strain  out." 

Onostioism  may  be  defined  as  an  eclectic 
philosophy  of  religion,  containing  elements 
oerired  from  Urii:ntal.  Jewish,  and  Greek 
sources,  seeking  to  procure  the  redemption 
of  mail  fripiii  tlie  (leiili  iiieiit  iiroduced  by  con- 
tart  Willi  malJer  by  imparling  to  iiim  a  knowl- 
edge of  thi-  iiuiver'sc  and  of  himself. 

Wlii'n  CiiriHilauity  cmergtd  from  its  tirst 
ol>^-iitiiy  and  begau  to  extend  its  influence 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  it  found  that 
world  seething  with  oU  sorts  of  religious  ideas, 
and  filled  with  indefinite  hut  profottad  nAig- 
Ions  aspirations  and  desires,  under  such  cir- 
cniBstanc(>8,  within  the  circle  of  the  Clirisiinn 
Otattich  itself,  faith  had  to  be  deiineii  nud  de- 
fended  upon  all  the  points  raised  Iqr  the  cur* 


rent  speculations  ;  and  this  was  done  by  the 
Apologists,  who  added  the  attempt  to  make 
Christiaoiiy  intelligible  to  the  hcaUMii  world. 
But  slndhtf  efforts  were  pal  forth  wlthOMt 

the  pnle  of  the  church,  and  under  the  prompt- 

in^.'^  of  the  intellectual  impulse  to  know  the 
truth  ulKHit  God  and  the  world,  there  came 
forth  the  various  forms  of  Gnosticism,  which, 
sei/ini,'  iijxin  Christian  ami  other  religious 
NYstetns,  and  combining  th<;  idetLs  derived 
iLence  with  those  of  the  Greek  philosophv, 
sought  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  tLe 
religious  problems  of  the  tiroes.  It  thus  orig* 
inated  In  circles  which  were  in  a  certain  aenie 
Christtao,  and  it  sought  the  same  cud  as  con- 
temporary  Christian  speculation,  but  it  sou^t 
this  in  n  wav  subversive  of  the  fondamental 
ideas  of  (  lirUt  and  liis  apostles. 

With  all  their  ?rreat  audcoufuMn<r  <liv(  rsity, 
the  Gnostic  systi  iii.s  all  have  certain  di.stinc- 
tive  common  f<!ituri-s.  They  all  Ixirrow,  but 
in  dilTcrent  ways,  from  tho  ditTercnt  systems 
of  Greek  pblloMNphy.  In  them  all  is  to  be 
found  a  mote  or  hsb  pranoonced  dualism,  or 
the  assumption  that  there  eztat  two  eternal 
principles  In  the  universe,  the  good  and  the 
evil.  The  different  forms  which  dualism 
takes  in  different  systems  rantre  all  the  way 
from  tiiat  of  IMato,  where  lliu  "  idea  of  the 
iilea.s"  in  oppow-d  to  the  "  non-existent,"  to 
the  strongest  Persian  duali.sm,  in  which  tho 
two  principles  seem  to  have  almost  equal 
power.  The  methods  of  Greek  philosophy 
were  of  ^re'at  influence  upon  all  those  forms 
of  GoosticiBm  which  come  in  aiiy  way  in  lir- 
ing  contact  witli  CbristlBnitT.  With  this 
Greek  element  are  associated  the  cosniological 
ideas  of  the  Semitic  jsioples.  Here  conn-s  in 
the  i;lea  of  emanation,  or  iiei-essary  evolution, 
by  wliiili  all  iK-intrs  ar<'  jyrodiuid  from  the 
original  beitij;  by  a  procc-s  of  development, 
generally  from  afwve  downwanl  (Oriental),  or 
from  beneath  upwunl  (Gnt-k,  sv.stem  of  Bji- 
silides).  Another  Oriental  peculiarity  is  that 
tho  Gnostics,  instead  of  ezpraslng  ue  ^epe 
of  the  derelopment  bj  general  concepts, 
clothe  them  In  mythologiral  forms  (..t^ons, 
clc).  In  nil  the  systems  matter  is  associated 
with  evil.  The  first  question  is,  thenlon'.  how 
the  human  race  has  fallen  into  the  chains  of 
matter,  or  liow  has  evil  originate<l.  The  an- 
swfT  iriven  by  (tiioslicism  is  the  lii>triry  of 
creation.  Kcdcmption  comes  throupli  the 
communication  of  the  knowledge  of  tlieirtrue 
nature  and  destiny  to  tho>*c  wlio  ha^e  some 
spark  of  the  higher  being  in  ihcin.  The  fie- 
deemer  is  CairiBt»  but  his  historical  character 
is  little  emphaafased.  The  reality  of  Us  hn- 
man  body  w  denied  ("  Docetism").  Since 
Christ  comes  to  hi-slow  the  knowle<lge  of  the 
true  (fO<l,  the  Goil  of  tin  .Tews,  known  before 
his  ( (uning.  is  distinguished  from  the  highest 
<'<>ii.  and  sonetlnee  made  even  aatagoolstlc 
to  him. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  classify  or  describe 
all  tho  systems  of  Gnosticism.  *  The  nadtr 
should  consult  the  church  histories,  (Ktrlicu- 
htfly  those  of  jleaader  and  Schafl.  A  good 
idea  of  tbdr  soopu  and  form  wilt  he  best  oh* 
taincd  by  the  examloallon  of  two  of  them, 
representing  dislioct  types. 

JMMm.— We  foUow  thoaocotmt  giv«n  if 
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ffippolytus  and  Ori^'cn,  not  llmt  of  Irennpiis 
•nd  Tertiilliun.  (h^i  is  so  exalted  nhove  id) 
earthly  fornix  of  <'xi.-4tfnce  timl  la;  is  not 
merMy  tibovit  nil  our  conception  and  evtn- 
lorm  of  desi;?niition.  I>ut  he  is  non-exiKlent. 
Here  may  be  the  Buddistic  ides  of  the  Nirvana. 
All  expressiona  used  to  describe  the  activiticH 
of  Qod  Iftbor  under  anthropoiiiorphiim,  but 
BiiiMdM  can  mj  that  Qod  willed  to  create  the 
world.  He  therefore  r<»jects  the  idea  of  the 
eteniitj  of  matter,  and  in  a  nonse  that  of 
emanation.  Go<i  riwis  the  "  set  1"  nf  ilu-  world 
down  far  benesilh  himself,  fmiu  \vlii(  h  the 
Rcrii  s  of  lu  ins^fl  proct'cds  by  drvi-lopnu'iit  up- 
ward, la  this  "seed"  there  are  three  eie- 
TnenLt,  pneumatic,  i.e.,  of  similar  nature  with 
God  ;  hylic,  or  akin  to  matter  ;  and  psychical, 
holding  an  iutermediate  puttition.  The  most 
ethereal  of  these  wiuga  its  wajr  with  the  Hwift 
mm  of  thought  up  to  the  immedhate  prewnc<; 
of  God,  and  tlnda  ita  rest  in  tlie  f ulle»t  enjoy- 
ment of  him.  Here  are  the  seven  p<  rsoniMed 
ideas  which  form  wiih  tln'  Fuilnir  ilu-  '  O^- 
doad."  Unticr  lliesi-  comes  a  sccoiui  class  of 
spirit,  then  the  "  Firinumi  nt,  "  then  the  Holy 
Spirit,  tlio  ofticu  of  which  Ls  to  convey  the 
dtrino  powers  to  the  forms  beneath,  rs'ow 
from  the  psychical  element  in  the  "seed" 
the  Arcbon  of  tliia  world  pmcmls,  and  rises 
to  tlie  place  nest  below  the  Hoijr  Spirit,  snd 
thea  mrms  the  sefen  Qenii,  thus  constituting 
ft  aooODd  Ogdoad.  like  the  iirst,  though  ho 
llM  no  knowledge  of  it.  The  ArcliotT  then 
Ibmia  SOo  heaven!),  in  the  lo^^^sl  of  whicli 
thent  Is  the  lower  Archoii.  Uotii  of  these 
Ari  lmas  are  the  in.struuients  of  (Jod  for  lli<! 
redeniplioa  of  the  third  class  of  bein;,'  from 
the  bonds  of  mutter.  The  lower  ArcJion 
adopts  the  Jewish  people  and  reveals  himself 
to  them  in  th«  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Tite  divine  power  now  deecnnda  thiuugh  these 
fegloos  and  makes  known  to  those  ArelunM 
for  the  flrrt  tiow  the  existence  of  the  npiritual 
world,  ComlofC  to  the  earth,  this  power 
operates  upon  the  Viri^iii  Mary,  from  ;\  lioin 
Jesus  is  \H>rn.  After  Jiis  ba[)lism,  endued 
with  new  powers.  .Itsus  imparls  new  wiMiom 
to  his  hearers,  till  he  is  slain  bv  the  Jews. 
Upon  his  death,  the  corporeal  fell  away,  and 
was  without  furllier  form,  but  the  psychical 
aaoeoded  to  the  heaven  of  the  Archons,  Uie 
divine  element  to  the  hishett  Ogdoad.  After 
this  pattern,  the  separation  of  the  Tarfons  ele- 
ments of  the  world  goes  on,  and  when  all  is 
completed,  i^noranci^  is  shed  over  them  from 
abave,  so  tliat  earlt  ritiss  nf  In  inga  shall  deem 
itself  the  hiiclir-st  class  i)f  existence. 

I'-f/( (acc;tr<ling  to  Iri-iueus). — The 
great  and  original  existence  is  so  exalted 
above  all  thought  as  to  be  inde8cribal>le  bv 
human  names.  The  word  Bathos,  abvss,  in 
taken  to  repfesent  it,  not  as  a  name,  but  as 
inilicsting  iatneasarable  profundi^  of  being. 
Endless  »ge»  hercmafns  in  silent  contempla- 
tion of  himself.  He  i>  thus  upon  the  one  side 
"Thought,"  and  ii|ion  the  other  "Silence." 
Ab-itrai  sly  c<jii'-i(l('ri-ci.  iliis  being  contains  in 
hiiiiH  If  (he  aniiih'  sis  of  the  .sexe.s,  tlie  pre- 
f*iij>p.isiii,iii  of  ull  development  and  of  all 
bcuig.  From  him  proceeds  hy  a  ueoessarv 
praoen,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  pantheistic 
conception,  a  descending  lerlea  of  beinga. 


called  .'Eons.  The  Clirisiian  ideaenlcrs  some- 
'  wliut  into  lliu  M  Ik  inc.  sinc  e  the  motive  said  to 
I  move  the  Father  thus  to  <  s  himself  is 
love.  The  .Kons,  or  ixrsoiiilii  il  ideas,  de- 
scend in  pairs,  and  form  the  Ogdoad.  From 
diiferent  members  of  this  proceed  two  other 
groups  of  iEons,  which  with  the  Ogdoad 
form  tlie  Pleiom%  beneath  which  the  h^beat 
being  seta  a  Limit.  These  iEona  all  have  » 
desire  for  the  closest  possible  communion  with 
the  Father,  and  this  is  another  Christian  e1e» 
ment  in  the  sclume.  That  one  farthest  le- 
nioved  from  the  divine  In-ing.  Sophin.  tilled 
with  burning  desire  for  him  (I'uiIki-i.  gives 
tip  its  connection  with  its  companion  and  at- 
tempts to  regain  immediate  communion  with 
God.  In  this  it  is  restrained  bv  the  Limit, 
which  returns  it  to  its  place,  and  Iiaviog  aepa* 
rated  its  Pathoa  from  it,  casta  the  ktier  out 
of  the  Pleromn  into  regions  beneath.  Here 
Pathos,  or  daughter  of  Sophia,  a  necond 
I  Sophia.  Ix^comes  the  mediator  of  ihr  creation, 
an<l  the  soiin  e  (  f  the  pneumatic  elenit  nt  here, 
though  intnnhuing  the  ^isychical  and  the 
.  hylic  also.  Tlie  in  iition  is  ellictrd  through 
tlie  agency  of  the  Demiurge,  w  hich  is  of  a 
'  j)sychical  nature.  From  Sophia  procet-ds  the 
j  lower  Ogdoad,  and  from  tlie  Demiurge  the 
j  lower  Hebdomad,  which  together  form  a 
I  lower  Pleroma.  The  Demiurge,  who  knowa 
I  no  being  higher  than  hlmselr,  selects  the 
'  psychicm  p^-onle,  the  Jews,  as  his  own  pecu- 
I  liar  people.  He  sees  certain  pneumatic  men 
whom  hedo<  s  not  understaun,  but  M  hom  ho 
admires,  and  lie  makes  them  his  prf)phets  and 
kings.  Some  of  these  propluts  are  insi)ired 
by  the  Sophia,  some  by  the  I>emiurge,  and 
some  speak  through  the  inspiration  of  their 
own  pneumatic  nature.  (This  is  a  kind  of 
theory  of  the  Old  Testament.)  Thcv  prophe^ 
the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Ueasiaii  sent  1^^ 
the  Demiurge  cah  therefore  serve  as  the  inb- 
stratum  of  the  bisher  Christ,  wlio  tak(s  his 
abode  in  him  at  bis  lmi>tisni.  and  h  avt  s  him 
at  bi>  crucifixion.  The  ("Jirist  communit  utes 
knowledge  of  tlu  ir  true  nature  to  the  (iis(  iplcs 
after  his  resurrei  iion.  i'neuinatic  men  aro 
sure  of  their  return  to  their  own  place  in  c«n- 
seijuence  of  their  nature,  psyciiical  meu  attain 
it  bjr  asceticism.  When  the  redemption  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  the  Saviour  will 
cany  back  the  Sophia  to  the  Pleroma.  the 
Demiurge  and  the  psychical  men  will  come 
up  to  a  iioint  immediately  Ix-nenth  ibis,  and 
then  a  fire  ■will  break  out  of  the  I^ithos.  a 
part  of  Sophia  left  iK-hind,  and  will  cnnsimie 
Itself,  all  matter,  and  with  iLself  the  hylic 
men  and  the  psychical  tritlcrs. 

Gnosticism  had  a  great  following,  since  it 
affonled  an  easier  wa^'  of  salvation  (by  know]- 
(Klge)  than  the  humiliating  path  prescribed  bgr 
the  eospcl.  It  was  found  in  all  pa«to  of  the 
world,  and  drew  its  followers  out  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Wiurch  Itself,  But  it  was  thoroughly 
discus-ie<l,  its  inner  con iradicl ions  and  in^utH- 
cienc-v  exhil)ite<l,  atwi  tinally  it  wa.sdri'. i  ii  into 
sci  Tt  t  .md  concealed  forms  of  life,  in  whi(  b  it 
coiitinuetl  long  to  exist.  Kindred  nysUnis 
were  the  Mauicha^an,  the  Cathari.  the'  Albi- 
srensian.  etc.  In  our  own  day,  "  (  bri-tiuri 
iciicu"  presents  points  of  similar  it  v. 

The  principal  sources  of  our  information 
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■re  the  Fathers  of  the  Ante-Niccne  period,  for 
vhidi  see  Um  Aate-Nioene  Library  of  the 
<^iriitlMi  Lftcntare  PttblUbinK  Company. 
(See  MaOMl'e  Giu>«tu  JTrrmet,  1875  ;  Hilgen- 
feld.  KeUertfmhifhUde*  UrehriiUnthumt,  Leip 
zig,  1SS1.  anil  H:irnack's  Dognungetehkhtt, 
Freiburg  im  Br.,  18»6.  F.  H.  F. 

Oottd.  A.po1e6or8feet]aagwidiadiarp 

pohit  at  one  end  to  urge  and  guide  oxen,  and 
at  the  other  a  chisel-like  Iron  to  clear  a  plough- 
share from  clods  and  earth.  A  fonn'uLiiil'' 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  strung  tuau  like 
Shamgar  (Judges  ilL  81).  It  h  Still  used  In 
Palcatine.  T.  W.  C. 

Ooar,  St.,  ft  priest  from  Aquitaino,  who  in 

thi'  fiih  century  settled  on  the  Rhine,  near 
Ohrrwesel,  where  tlu;  town  of  St.  Oonr  now 
stan  is,  utid  led  n  Iioly  life,  htit  .siilTered  very 
much  from  one  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Treves, 
vrho  was  inatigaled  by  the  dev^il.  There  vras, 
however,  never  a  bishop  of  Treves  of  that 
name,  and  tlic  Ie<;end  L\fi.  Smut.  JulH,  vol. 
iii.)  was  written  in  the  lUh  century. 

Goat.  A  clean  animal  by  the  Jewish  law 
and  one  much  u.Hcd  in  siicriflceg.  Its  milk 
was  valuable  for  food  (Prov.  xxvii.  27) ;  its 
hair  for  various  manufactures  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 
and  the  skia  for  bottles  (Josh.  iz.  4).  The  he- 

Kat,  leader  of  the  flock  (Prov.  xzx.  81),  sym- 
lixcd  lenders  in  wickedness  (Isa.  xiv.  0, 
Zech.  X.  ii).  Wild  goats  were  the  ilxjx  or 
bcden  of  the  Arabs,  and  their  hahits  are  al- 
luded to  in  Job  x.xxix  1  and  Ps.  civ.  18. 

The  M^iiivegojit  was  one  of  the  two  goats 
offered  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvL). 
Over  it  the  sinii  of  Ittrael  were  coofessod  and 
it  was  driven  off  into  the  wildcnuiSB.  The 
namo  meaos  Ansel  s  removal,  and  indicates 
the  person  to  wliani  tlia  siUiJadBn  font  was 
sent.  This  wss  doubtless  Satan,  and  (he 
meaning  was  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
sent  where  tliey  belonged,  while  Ihey  them-  j 
selves  were  freed  from  their  penalty.  The 
two  goats  reprt»iented  but  one  point,  the  re- 
moval of  sin.  T.  W.  C. 

dobat  (go.b4).  Banal,  missionarj  in  Abjs- 
ainte  and  Dishop  of  Jerosaleni ;  b.  at  CrAmtne, 
Canton  Bern,  Bwitzerland.  Jan.  26, 1799  ;  d. 
at  Jerusalem,  Ma^  11.  1879.  He  wa.s  edu- 
cated at  the  mission  house  at  Hii.sel  ;  went 
thence  to  Paris  and  lAinilon  for  the  htudy  of 
Arabic,  >t'thiopie,  and  Amluiric  ;  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  London  !V[is.sionnrv  .Society,  labored 
in  Egvpt  an.l  Syria.  ;  and  'in  Abys- 

sinia, 1829-32  ;  and.  again.  183&-d6.  In  1840 
he  became  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  very 
aneoessfut  in  jpUntiog  schools  and  oQtet  niig- 
Ions  instltntfons  in  Jerasslem.  Bethldiem, 
Jaffa,  and  elsewhere.  He  wrote  Journal  of 
Three  Te/tn'  Jlenidenre  in  Abymdnia,  London.  ( 
1834.  2d  cd.,  (See  his"  life  [attributed  ' 

to  H.  W.  J.  Thicrschl.  orig..  Bj».h'1.  1H.H4. 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1884,  Now  York,  1885.) 

Qooh(  JohaanaS)  or  Johannas  Papp«r,  b. 
at  Oocb,  near  Aix-la«Chapclle,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  16th  oenturv ;  studied  at  Paris 
ana  founded  the  prlorv  or  Tbabor  at  Mechlin, 
where  he  died  in  1475.  His  De  Lifxrtntf 
Christiana  was  not  published  until  1621,  but 
afterward  attracted  great  attention. 


Ood.  The  name  (of  uncertain  derivation) 
given  to  the  Creator  and  Buler  of  all  thinfs. 
Tbe  Bible  assnmes  and  asseria  iili  aaistsnoB, 

and  clearly  reveals  his  nature  and  parfeollnna. 

The  names  given  him  in  Bcripture  are  alt  ex- 

fressive.  I.  EI,  liie  Mighty  One  (Oen.  xiv. 
8,  etc.).  2.  EliViiin  (Gen.'  i.  1).  the  plural 
form  of  Elonh  (used  in  Job  and  Daniel),  to 
expres-s  his  majesty  as  the  Ahnitrhtv  Creator. 
8.  Jehiimh,  the  Sclf  oxisteiit  and  I'ver-living 
One,  used  to  denote  him  lus  the  covenant  God 
of  l.-ra<  I.  This  is  representwl  in  the  Greek 
version  and  in  the  New  Testament  by  iCunas, 
usually  trandaled  Lord.  4.  Sbtfa  (Gen.  xiv. 
22,  etc.).  the  Most  High.  6.  Shaddai  (Gen. 
xvii.  1.  etc.),  the  Almighty.  Adonai,  Lord. 
This  the  Jews  substitute  for  Jehovah,  whiclt 
they  never  pronounce.  The  meaning  of 
Ji  hovah  is  shown  in  lix.  iii.  14,  where  Qod 
tells  Mows  his  name  as  /  Am  t/uit  I  Am. 

The  Hihhj  reveals  him  as  one  God,  and  yet 
existing  in  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Au- 
thor of  creation  ;  the  Son,  of  redemption  ; 
tbe  Hoir  Ghost,  of  sanctiflcation :  bntall  three 
concur  in  all  divine  works.  Tlus  dfslinotlbn 
of  pNprsons  in  the  Ck)dhead  is  fully  brought 
out  in  the  New  Testament  (Malt,  xxviii.  19. 
2  Cor.  xili.  11,  lint  if  always  existe*!  and  is 
distinctly  intimati  1  in  the  Old  Te.stftnienf, 
where,  however,  the  unity  of  Ckxl  is  jMirticu- 
larly  emphasized  (Dent.  vi.  4,  2  Kings  xxiii. 
25),  in  order  to  discountenance  "the  gods 
many  and  lords  many"  of  the  heathen.  Be* 
lief  in  the  one  living  and  true  God  was  always 
a  chief  feature  of  the  Jewish  relteion.  * 

His  nature  is  represented  as  mat  of  mi  tn> 
finite  and  eternal  Being  in  whom  alt  OOlWelV- 
able  perfection.s  an?  united.  He  Is  a  Spirit  and 
must  !)e  worship|K-d  as  sucJi  (John  Iv.  94); 
everywliere  prc-siuit  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7-10) ;  un- 
chanireahie  (Mai.  iii.  6)  :  onuiiseienL  (Heb.  iv, 
13)  ;  invisible  (.lolm  i.  IK)  ;  incomprehensible 
(Job  xi.  7-i») ;  riffhteovis  (Ps.  xeii,  lo)  ;  wise 

<  (Rom,  xi.  33);  faithful  (Deut.  vii.  9);  good 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  6) :  merciful  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6) ;  holy 
(Isa.  vi.  8) ;  and.  Anally,  Ucht  and  lov«  (1  John 
i.  5.  iv.  16). 

He  Is  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  imiverse, 
working  ail  thintrs  after  tlic  counsel  of  hts 
will,  ilc  sees  (he  end  from  the  txginning. 
and  his  wis^■  and  lioly  providence  includes  all 
[nTsdiis  und  c  \euls,  <!ontrolliiig  alike  the  fall 
of  a  sparrow  and  the  stars  in  their  courses. 
Framnim  cometh  down  evcrj'  goo<l  gift  and 
every  perfect  boon,  and  at  his  bar  shall  every 
man  one  day  give  aooonnt.  True  religion 
consists  in  the  rteht  knowledge  of  Qod,  ao- 
comjunfed  with  hearty  obedioioe  to  h(s  re- 
vealed will  (John  xvii.  8). 

(Cf..  Ixwdes  the  theologies,  Roltert  Flint  s 
ThHnm,  Edinburgh,  1877.   ."ith  ed.,  IhhO; 

<  Samuel  Harris,  iklf-Rnelation  of  Uwt,  New 
York.  1887.)  T.  W.  C. 

Oodet,  Fr(d6rlc  (Louis),  D.D.  (hon., 
Baael,  1868),  Refonnod;  b.  at  Meuchitel, 
Switzerland,  Oct.  85,  1819 ;  studied  theology 

at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  was  ordained  m 
1888  ;  preceptor  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prus- 
sia, afterw'.irrl  Kmfieror  Frierlrich  of  (ler- 
many,  1838-44  ;  pastor  in  Neudi&tel,  18ftl- 

98 ;  profiMsor  of  eiq;etical  and  orttlcal  tiwolF 
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ogy  in  the  thcolopical  school  of  the  mitional 
rhurcli  of  the  cfiiiton.  and  afterward  in  the 
huk-iKudtiit  fiic  ully  of  I  he  Church  of  Ni  u- 
ch&lcl.  He  wrote  coihiim  ntarics  upon  John 
(Neuchitel,  186»-6r},  2  vols.,  ad  oil  .  1881-85, 
8 vols..  £og.  trans,  of  Wed.  by  T.  Dwight, 
New  York.  1886,  2  yols.),  Luke  (1871,  M  ed., 
1888-811.  9  vols..  Eng.  trans.,  ed.  John  Hail, 
New  York.  1881),  Romans  (1879-80.  2  vols., 
2d  ed..  1888,  Eng.  trans.,  cd.  T.  W.  Cham- 
bers, New  York,  1888).  First  Corinthians 
(1886,  2  vols..  Eng.  tmns.,  EdinlinrL'li,  IHSii- 
87,  2  vols.);  ConJ'trencet  ajxihxjeti'iuoi  (IHtiS), 
Eng.  trans.,  I^turea  in  Dr ft  nee  of  the  C/iru- 
Han  Faith,  Edinburgh,  issl,  2d  ed.,  Vm) ; 
muda  bihliqu.'i,  (lB7;J-74,  :Jd  ed.,  1878,  Eng. 
tnuis..  Old  Tettament  iUudie»,  Oxford,  1875, 
4th  ed.,  1886,  iVew  Tntament,  London,  1876, 
tth  ed..  188n :  £tvdie$  on  the  ^piMat  (Eng. 
Vvw  York.  1880). 

Oodfiwy  of  BcwlHon,  b.  at  Bab^,  a  town 
of  Belgium,  about  lOw ;  d.  in  Jerusalem. 
Juljr  15,  1100 ;  took  the  cron  in  1095 ;  be- 
eaine  the  leader  of  the  lint  crusude ;  led  an 
army  of  80,000  Infentfj  and  lO.OOO  hofHe 
through  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  to  Jerusa- 
lem, whicli  he  look,  after  a  siege  of  5  weeks, 
July  li),  liM>S>  Will  n  fi  Christian  kingdom 
wa.<<  foiindi'd  in  .JcnHulcm,  he  v,ivi  unnni- 
inou-slv  elrclnl  to  till-  lliidiic  Tlic  title,  how- 
ever, )ie  refused  to  assume ;  he  was  simply 
eaUcd  the  defender  of  the  Holy  Se|Milehre. 

Oodhead,  the  nature  or  essential  being  of 
God  (Acta  rrii.  98,  Rom.  I.  90,  Col.  ii.  9). 

T.  W.  C. 

OodUaaaa,  the  spirit  that  gives  to  God  the 

supreme  pluce  in  tlie  heart  and  life  (^lieah  vi. 
8.  2  I'eler  i.  6.  iii.  II).  In  1  Tim.  iii.  1«  the 
"  mvstery  of  godlinesa"  mesDI  the  sutotance 
of  revealed  reflgion.  T.  W.  C. 

Godwin,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford.  1620), 
ChMreh  of  England  ;  b.  at  Wooki  y,  Soiiier- 
w-tshire.  1587  ;  d.  at  Brightwell.  Ilorkshire, 
March  20.  1648.  He  cnUrred  Magdalen  Hall. 
Oxford,  1002 ;  became  head-ma.«ter  of  the 
free  whool  at  AbiDg<lon,  1009,  and  later  rec- 
tor of  Brightwell,  ikrkshire.  1616.  He  wrote 
on  Boman  and  Hebrew  aoliquitics,  1014-16, 
on  Latin  mnuur,  and  on  electioD.  His 
cMef woikii JAMiaiMl.ilafVf».'  theCMtand 
Eedaiattieal  Ritet  tiMd  the  Atieient  He- 
brett$,  1625.  This  went  through  many  edi- 
tions (12th,  108B)  and  was  translated  into 
Latin.  F.  M.  B. 

Ooetiee,  Jehana  Jeoephwoy  Boman  Oath- 

oUe,  lav  man  ;  b.  at  Cobleoa,  Jan.  98,  1778 ; 
d.  at  Munich,  Jan.  20, 1848.  He  was  brought 
up  a  Protestant  ;  studied  medicine  at  Bonn, 
1798-97;  threw  himself  with  great  sea!  into 
the   lili^ral   movement  anioni:  tin-  Klienish 

{outh  ;  established  two  (shorl-lived)  papers  in 
■  faterest.  In  1801  he  married  Kutharina 
Ton  Lassaulx,  the  most  intellectual,  beautiful, 
and  amiable  maiden  in  Ooblais,  acoordingto 
tile  testimony  of.  her  contemponries.  His 
iMirled  life  was  yerr  happy,  bat  hia  fartiines 
Tutod,  until,  in  1897,  he  beeame  pro* 


fessor  of  history  nt  Munich.  By  this  lime  ho 
had  Inst  hi.s  iK)lilicul  enthusiasm,  and  its  kuc- 
t  cssor.  entliu.-ii:i.stu  for  the  philosophy  of  H(  hel- 
ling, and  hn<l  become  a  Itonuut  Catholic,  be- 
cause he  bi'iioved  that  tliis  church's  mii»ioa 
was  to  heal  the  national  troubles,  and  clothiog 
her  with  every  imaginable  virtue  he  bocame 
one  of  the  leadins  Qennan  nUramootaniata. 
Hia  wife  lemafAeatme  to  the  Proteitant  faith. 
He  wrote  Mjfthenge*ehiehte  dtr  tuialiaehen 
Wdt.  ncidcU>erg.  1810 ;  Germany  and  th* 
Jit  r^^httion  (orig.  [Coblenz],  1819),  Eng.  trans,, 
London,  1820;  JJer  IltHige  FnninHkun  ton 
AxMixi  (  in  Troubadour,  1826  ;  Kinnh  \ii  I  Siredni- 
horf/,  Strassbiirg,  1827  ;  Die  chri»Hirhe  Mmtik, 
Begensbnrg,  1h;j(>-42,  4  vols,  (from  which  has 
been  transiateil  The  Stigrnata :  a  IIi$tory  cf 
Several  C'a*f»,  London,  1888).  (Sec  his  life  hf 
Joseph  Galland,  IVeilnirft  ini  Br.,  1870.) 

Oog  and  Magog,  uRuaily  sjxiken  of  together 
in  Scripture.  Magog  wa.s  the  name  of  one  of 
Japhetk'a  sons  ((Jen.  x.  2),  but  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  39  it  ^tparently  means  a  couattj 
north  of  tiie  Onicasus,  of  which  Goe  was 
king.  In  BoT.  zx.  8  they  rcpreWDt all  OhTbt'a 
focH.  T.  W.  C. 

Qogerty,  Sanial  John,  Weslcran  ;  b.  in 
London.  Aug.,  1792  :  d.  at  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Sept.  6,  18(n.  He  went  to  Ceylon  in  1818 ; 
lo«c  dharire  of  the  miulOD  pnea  at  Ootombo, 
and  mastered  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhints.  IIo  wrote  a  book  on  Christian 
do<  triiii  s  uihI  t  vi(]ene«-.s,  in  (  iniralrse  (1H62), 
tnmiihited  large  ])ortions  of  the  Bil>leinto  that 
tongue,  and  contributed  to  I^Jou  noil  of  the 
Uoyal  .(Vsialic  Society.  F.  M.  B. 

Qo'-Ian  (rxilt  ),  a  Levitical  city  of  Manasseh 
and  llie  nio.st  northerly  of  the  three  cities  of 
refuire  east  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xx.  8).  It 
was  proliaMy  in  Oaulonitls,  noW  J'nilnn,  but 
its  e.xaet  site  is  unknown.  T.  W.  C. 

Oold.  Althouj.'h  iiuieh  in  use  among  tho 
llrbrews,  il  was  ix  vi  r  r  liutd  till  after  David's 
lime.  It  was  obtained  from  Ophir  (Job 
xxviii.  16),  Arabia  (2  Cliron.  ix.  14),  Sheba 
(Kzek.  xxvii.  22).  Parts  of  the  tulxrnaclo 
furniture  were  of  pure  gold,  and  others  over- 
laid with  the  precious  metal.       T.  W.  C. 

Qolden  OtM.  See  Calf. 

Golden  Legend  (kgnida  aurea),  a  coUeo> 
tion  of  legenda  of  aaints  by  Jacobus  de  Yoffn> 
gine  (q.T.},  from  the  18lh  century,  last  edition 
by  Qroettse,  Dresden,  1846,  was  a  favorite 
book  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  interest 
to  tlie  atndiOktof  the  medlwal  state  of  mind. 

Ooldan  Number,  The,  is  the  number  of  anj 

!1ven  year  in  the  Metonic  cycle  of  10  yean, 
t  is  foond  by  adding  1  to  tiie  current  number 
of  tho  year— for  instance,  1891— and  divldinr 

the  sum  by  19 :  the  remainder  gives  the  jilace  of 
that  year  in  the  cycle,  it.s  golden  number,  and 
if  there  Ix!  no  remainder,  the  niinilicr  is  19. 
The  L'rild(  II  nun)ber  is  usetl  in  ecclesiastical 
compulation  of  the  starting-point  of  the  mov- 
able dlOldl  IMivab  atawe  the  6th  oentojy. 


^  Sose,  The,  is  a  raae  of  pure  gold, 

set  with  diamond^  Usaaed  by  the  pope  on 
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Laetare  Sunday,  the  fourtli  Sunday  in  Lent, 
and  used  bj  bim  ia  bteaiing  tlie  people.  It  is 
then  often  wat  to  aome  penon  or  fauHtutUm 

as  a  token  of  special  regard.  Piiw  IX.  pre- 
•ented  it  to  NapoIeoD  III.  aad  IflabcIJa  II. 

CP. 

Oolgotha.   See  Jerc^alrm. 

Oo>li'^th  (an  ejilf),  n  (■4'lcbmte(l  giant  of 
Gath,  over  9  feet  liigli,  who  defied  Israel  anrl 
wosataia  by  David  (1  Bnni.  xvii.).  Anotlier 
of  the  aame  name  **  whose  spear  was  like  a 
weaver's  hMin,"  la  nentioned  in  2  Sam.  ui. 
»  as  being  sjafailvBlhanan.      T.  W.C. 


Qoaiaiisls,  followers  of  Oomanu 

Oomarus,  Franoiscua,  li.T).  ({^amljridiro, 
15H4).  D.D.  (iicidcllHTg,  1594),  Hcforincd 
("hurcli  of  Holland  ;  b.  at  BniL;«  s,  f)"*  in.  n.w. 
of  ji3ru8MelH,  Del;:iiuin,  Jim.  M,  LjIkJ  ;  d.  at 
GroninKcn,  92  m.  u.e.  of  AtnstCTdatn,  IIol- 
land.  fan.  11.  1641.  He  studied  at  Strass- 
burg,  Neustadt,  Oxford^  Cambridj^e,  and 
Heioidberg  ;  became  pastor  at  Frankfort  on- 
the-3fa!n,  1587  ;  professor  of  theology  at  Ler- 
den,  15M.  At  Lcvdcn  he  had  Arininius  for 
a  colleague,  but  took  opposite  ,siil<-s  on  justi- 
fication, frci'doin  of  the  will,  and  pr»Nifstiim- 
tion.  Tlifi  strifes  Ixitween  llic  two  atlructed 
wiiU-spread  interest.  Arminiiis  (iicusiii  (io- 
marus  of  making  Gwi  the  author  of  sin  ;  (lie 
strongly  sunridapsarian  Gomartu  accoseil  Ar- 
miniusi  of  Pelsigianism.  Arminios  died  in 
1600 :  Qomams  raalgited  In  lUl  because  an 
Armtoiaa  was  ohosen  his  snooesnr.  In  1614 
he  became  prnfemor  of  theoloffjr  at  Baoiniir, 
but  in  1(518  at  Oroningen.  Mis  influenre  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  (Ifili^-IO)  led  that  hody  to 
exprcM  itself  Ktronu'Iy  HLritin^i  .\ iniini;iiii.-in. 
(Sec  hi.s  collccteil  works  I  Oyx  n*  theohtgica  om- 
nia], AiOHtordam,  164S,  2d  ed.,  1664.) 

Oottsr  (oMnpMjm).  1.  A  son  of  Japhelh 
(Oen.  X.  9. 1  Chron.  1.  6),  who  Is  believed  to 

h.-x^-o  gis'cn  name  to  the  ancient  Cimmerian.^ 
and  the  j^rescnt  ('<  Uic_pcoplc8  of  Europe.  2. 
Thi-  w.iin  iti  \s  liom  Hosca  (i.  8)  married  in 
prophetic  viiiiou.  T.  W.  C. 

Ckasottah.  See  Sodom. 

Qonesiua  (Goniadzki,  Conyza),  Fetrui, 

Poli^ili  Unitan:m  ;  b.  at  ijoiiiud/.,  now  in  llu.s- 
sia.  H3  m.  n.w.  of  Bialystok,  on  the  Hober, 
1.V2.) ;  d.  after  l.'iai  AI  tir-st  a  zealous  Ro- 
man Catholic,  oil  his  journey  throuirh  Svvitzcr- 
land  he  foil  in  with  Servetus'  writings  and 
was  greatly  intiuenccd  by  his  view8.  On  his 
xetnrn,  he  denied  the  Trinity,  but  uf. 
firmed  the  eternity  of  the  Logos,  which  he 
did  not  identify  wUhtlie  Son.  but  called  "  the 
seed  of  the  Son/'  since  it  was  in  Mary's  womb 
convertc«l  into  flesh.  He  rcjcctc<l  all  the 
creetls  save  the  A|K)8tle8*.  Hcpealedly  eoii- 
deinned  by  Polish  synod.s,  he  eontiniied  to 
la[>or  for  liis  \  iew.s,  but  when  the  split  in  the 
Iteformed  (-'liureh  into  Trinitarians  and  I  nl- 
tariaus  took  place,  IdfiS,  he  found  binueU  in 
opposition  to  the  Istter,  who  went  tar  beyond 
liim  in  denial 

Oood,  in  general,  i.s  whatever  in(Tea.«e.s 
pleasure  or  ilii:iitii>lies  pjiin  in  us.  Mural  ijoml 
is  the  voluntary  choice  of  what  is  beat  for 
HMO  as  a  wspoMlbiB  being. 


The  cliief  good  {tummum  bouun)  is  what 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  human  nature 
and  the  liappiness  of  hmnan  condition.  The 

search  after  this  was  the  aim  of  all  ancient 
religion  and  philosophy,  and  Varro  enumer- 
ated 288  modes  of  attaining  it.  The  sumuuiry 
answer  of  the  godly  ia  thai  the  chief  good  lies 
inthadisobaigeofdiitrCBodes.  xii.  i:)). 

T.  W.  C. 

Ooodell,  William,  D.D.  (Hamilton  College. 
1854),  Congregational  foreign  misaionarv  ;  b. 
at  Tcmpleton,  Ma>^s..  Feb.  14,  1792  ;  <l.  in 
Phihulelphia,  Momlay,  Feb.  18,  ISCT.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1817,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Ib'M,  and 
from  1822  to  ISB.")  he  laltored  a<i  a  mib^isionaiy 
of  the  American  Board  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire: from  1831  at  Coostantinoplc.  Uetrana* 
iated  the  Bible  into  Armeno-Torltish.  New 
Testament.  Old  Trstamcnt.  1841.  His 

life  hv  £.  D.  G.  Prime  (New  York,  1876)  is 
one  ot  the  most  interesting  of  miasionaiy  biog- 
raphies. 

Oood  raday,  the  anniversary  of  the  crocl- 

flxion  iif  Cliri-st,  was  ob>);rve(f  in  a  soir.bro 
way  ftii'l  Willi  rigorous  f:i,<l  in  llie  <!Hrlie^t  days 
of  ihr.  (  hristian  (  liurch.  lu  tlie  Greek  and 
Itonuiu  churches  the  bells  of  the  towers  are 
still  silent  on  that  day,  the  candles  on  tlie 
altar-table  are  not  lighted,  and  the  altar.  it4iclf 
is  olad  in  mooming. 

Ooodnesa  of  Qod,  as  shown  in  his  kindness 
to  all  sentient  creatures,  in  his  love  to  persons, 
in  his  eoinpussioii  to  the  mis^Taliie,  in  his 

Sace  to  the  ill-deserving,  has  no  limit  outside 
I  own  perfections.  ' '  This  is  a.s  good  a  world 
as  was  consistent  with  the  end  God  liad  in 
view."  T.  W.  C. 

Qoodwin,  John,  Independent  ;  b.  in  Nor- 
folk, about  ir>U4  ;  d.  in  London,  IGiio.  Ho 
entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  ;  became 
a  fellow,  1617,  and  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Coleman  street.  London,  1633  ;  was  ejtctetl, 
1645,  for  opposition  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
restored  by  Cromwell.  Hit  Itight  and  Might 
WeU  Met,  1648,  defended  the  doings  of  the 
army  against  the  Long  Parliament,  and  his 
Obalruetor*  of  JiiMin',  1649,  justified  the  con- 
demnation oi  Charles  I.  The  latter  (with  two 
tracts  of  Milton)  was  burned  by  the  hangman, 
Aug.  27,  KKM*.  and  the  author  pronounced  in- 
cap.-ililf  of  oitice.  His  Tnatiiu'-  of  Jimtipca- 
fi'iii,  1(>12,  Divine  AuUufrity  of  Srripture, 
1618,  and  litdemption  liakemtd,  1651,  have 
been  highly  valued ;  the  latter  is  strongly  At« 
minUin,  and  provoked  answers  from  Owen 
and  others.  Wesley  abridged  his  /sst^^lM- 
lion,  vknttiiin  Tiutdogy,  selected  from  his 
works  by  S.  Dimn.  appeared  ISHC.,  ;ind  a  life 
of  hint,  by  T.  Jackson,  1830.  lie  has  bctu 
caUed  "  tho  Wiclif  of  Methodism." 

F.  M.  B. 

Goodwin,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1658), 
Nonconformist ;  b.  atBoUesby,  Norfolk.  Oct. 
5,  I60U :  d.  in  London.  Feb.  »,  1680.  He  en« 

tered  Christ  Church  College,  Cambridge  ;  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Catharine  Hall,  16SW  ;  was 
made  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  (Cambridge, 
162(5,  and  vicar  of  Uie"  same,  1632.  He  left 
Um  untvcnilj  in  168<  and  WW  pastor  M  Ani> 
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helm.  In  HoIIaDd,  1630-40.  Returning  to 
London  on  Lnud'stlowiifall,  he  took  a  cliurgo 
tlir  n- ( l(>}(>)  ami  wuh  one  of  tlie  Assonibly  of 
Divines,  IM.i,  lunl  aiiionij  llie  "  dissontinp 
brethren."  in  I60LMW  he  was  president  of 
MasdaU-n  Colh-p*-,  Oxford.  Ejected  at  tlic 
liestoration,  he  lived  und  preached  in  Lon- 
don. Addison  in  thought  to  have  described 
hint  in  the  Spectator,  No.  494,  and  Wood 
called  him  a  "  patriarch  of  Independencv." 
His  workn  appeared  In  6  Tola,  folio,  1681- 
1704,  and  lignln  in  13  vola.  8vo,  1861-66,  with 
memoir  by  Robert  llali.  He  wan  n  higli  Cal- 
Tinist.  F.  M,  B. 

Qoed  Worha,  aicoonUDg  to  the  Scripture, 
are  anch  aa  are  done  according  to  Ood'a  will 

aa  the  standard  of  duty,  nut  of  love  t^~>  Gn<l  ns 
an  aknowledgment  of  liis  claims,  and  with  u 
dt'sin'  to  iironiiitc  his  clnry.  Tlie  ol)lii:iition 
to  prrfunn  tlirse.  so  f:ir  from  U'lng  wtaki-ned 
by  111!'  dix'trine  of  LTiituilous  justiticulion,  is 
rather  streogthoocd  by  that  cardinal  truth. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oopher^wood,  tli(>  material  of  which  the 
ark  ((icn.  vi.  14)  wiw  tonstructrci.  Many 
8unp<)>(!  it  to  1x3  tlie  eyprcHf,  while  uiIkth  con- 
sider it  a  general  name  for  any  resinous  tree, 
as  the  cadar,  the  flr,  and  the  pme. 

T.  W.  C. 

Gorham  Case,  important  rai<e  affecting  tlie 
Establishtxl  Chun  it  of  Kn$;land,  arose  from 
refusal  of  Bisliop  I'hilpotts,  of  Exeter,  to  in- 
stitute Itcv.  G.  ('.  Gorham  in  the  living  of 
Brampford  Speke,  Devonsliiie,  because  he  de- 
nied baptismal  regeDeratton,  which  the  bbdiop 
afflrnied  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Tlie  bishop  was  hustained  by  tiie 
Court  of  Arches  (1849),  but  the  di  <  isinn  was 
r<  v(  rK((I  (MiirchS,  18.10)  by  the  I'rivy  Coun- 
cil, whos);  judgment  "  procitdid  oti  the  as 
huniption  tliiit  the  court  hud  no  jurisdiction 
or  authority  to  st  tilc  maitcrH  of  faith,  or  to 
determine  what  ought  in  any  pnriicular  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  I  ji^luud  ;  the 
dtttir  estfloda  onljr  to  the  conaideratioa  of  that 
whfdi  ia  by  law  estaUiihed  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  the 
tf  ue  and  legal  construction  of  her  Articles  and 
formulaties."   Beuham  (s.v.). 

OostoB.  Baninal.  founder  of  a  aeclof  "  Oor- 
toiitaiia;"^1i.  at  Ckirton.  81  m.  a.e.  of  Man- 
dieater.  Eng.,  about  1600  ;  d.  at  Warwic  k.  R. 
L.  between  Nor.  27  and  IW.  lo.  1677.  Ik 
\v:i^  a  linen-ilrapi-r  in  London,  but  emigrated 
to  lioston,  IfJSti ;  rcmovctl  lo  I'lynioutli,  and 
wiis  <-.\|H'll('il  from  Iln;  ccilony  for  conlunuicy, 
in  the  winter  of  l():J7-:i8.  At  Aquidneck 
(now  Newport),  R.  L,  he  was  whipped  for 
defaming  the  clcrtry  and  magistrates.  He 
took  refuge  with  Itoger  Williams  at  Provi- 
dence (1641) ;  fell  into  dlfflcultles  again,  and 
in  Sept..  1642,  aettled  at  Shaworoct,  now  War- 
wick. Thence  he  and  seven  of  hij*  followers 
were  take  n  to  Hostoii,  (Jet.,  ItMy,  conderaneti 
as  li(  n  iirs.  mill  put  in  irons.  lU-lnwd  in 
.Ian.,  I<il4,  he  went  to  England,  obtained  pro- 
teclion  from  tlie  curl  of  Warwick,  and  thence- 
forth lived  in  jK'uce.    His  sect,  which  held 

E rfectionist  opinions,  lasted  nearly  aoeDtniy. 
ia  dim^ptieitit'g  D^mnce,  VMA,  etc,  were  re- 


printed in  Force's  TVaatt,  Washington,  188ft- 
48,  4vol8.;  vol.  iv.,  noa.  6,  7.  (Sec  his  lifo 
bv  J.  M.  Mackie,  in  Rparks*  Lib.  Am.  Biog., 
ad  Bcr.,  vol.  v.,  817-411,  1848.)     F.  M.  R. 

Oeahen,  the  portion  of  Egypt  assigned  hj 
Pharaoh  to  Israel  (Ocn.  xlv.  5,  10).  It  waa 
probably  the  tract  bordering  on  the  Tanitic 
hrandi  of  the  Nile,  lienee  culled  Zoun.  or  Tunis 
(1'k.  Ixxviii.  V2).  It  was  \m  11  suile<l  to  pius- 
toral  life.  lieiriL'  i  \  idenilv  better  watered  and 
more  fertile  than  now.  It  contained  the  store- 
cities,  Ramcses  and  Pithom.  It  was  near  the 
capital  (Qen.  xlv.  10),  and  waa  the  atarting^ 
point  of  the  journey  to  Oanaan.   T.  W.  C. 

QoBp«l  {^(M'd  heir*),  the  tiditiL's  of  re- 
demption secured  by  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  Hcripture  speaks  bimplr 
of  "  the  goepel"  (MotL  xzvL  18),  or  else  o'f 
"  the  goapel  of  the  kingdom"  (Malt.  Iz.  85) ; 
of  *•  Jesus  Chrfct"  (Mark  1.  1) ;  of  "  peace" 
(Rom.  X.  15) :  of  "  God"  (1  Thess.  li.  9) : 
an  \  <if  ••  fbe  L'race  of  Gad"  (.Vets  xx.  24),  It 
is  ul-M^  ( uiled  "  glorious"  (1  Tim.  i.  II)  and 
"  everlasting"  (He V.  .\iv.  Gi. 

The  four  biographies  of  our  Saviour  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  .I«/hn  are  chilled 
cupcmicul  gos{xIs.  They  were  received  very 
early  as  aulheutie  nuiralives,  and  were  up- 
peakd  to  aa  auch  by  f  ricnda  and  f oea.  They 
were  writlen  In  the  la(  oenlnry>  the  fliaC  three 
before  the  dealniction  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  90, 
and  were  known  in  the  church  as  "  the  Four 
Evangeli'-ts"  before  Ilie  yenr'J(  (t,  if  not  before 
l."0.  Their  gcnuinenesh  is  Mipportidby  the 
testimony  of  tlie  writers  of  (he  2<1  ctilury 
(Justin  Martyr,  Tulian)  ;  by  the  (pioLiitioiis 
found  in  the  Fathers  ;  by  the  amient  ver- 
cinns.  the  llula  and  the  Reshilto  dating  from 
the  2d  century  ;  and  by  the  position  of  heretica 
(Basilides,  1*25,  Alarcion,  ISO)  and  heathen 
opposers  (Celsna,  180),  who  admitled  the  rec- 
ords, but  denied  in  wh<de  or  ia  part  the  crcdi- 
bilily  of  their  contents. 

They  are  indeiMTidi  nt  recitals,  anil  there  is 
j  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  ihem  got  hi^  facts 
j  from  another.  But  the  fourth  gosjul  Mi  nis 
'  to  have  been  composed  in  part  to  suj>[tlenu  nt 
w  hat  w  as  lacking  or  only  jMirtially  given  ia 
the  other  three.  It  dwells  un  the  deity  of  our 
Lord  and  the  oppoi>ilion  he  met  from  the 
Phariaeea  (v.-xil.).  It  redtea  the  reaurrectton 
of  Lanurtis  (xi.)  and  detaila  the  last  disoottrsea 
of  Christ  (xiii.-xvii.),  but  omita  the  cirrum- 
sUinces  of  his  liirlh.  tlie  institution  of  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  Siipj  er.  ninst  of  tbcnuraclis 
and  all  tin?  imral)les  found  in  the  first  three 
accounts.  There  are  dilTerences  in  the  narra- 
tion of  the  sunie  events  as  given  by  the  four 
authors,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
only  verbal,  and  auch  aa  would  naturallr  be 
expected  from  diffemt  writers.  Inoeed, 
tJieae  variationB  argue  strongly  for  the  trutii 
of  tlie  narratlTe,  for  they  show  oondoatyely 
that  there  was  no  cniiusion  oraeoTCt  agree* 

inent  among  tlie  i  vang(  W^U. 

There  is  a  luinibir  of  npurious  accounts  of 
our  Lord's  life,  cilli-d  A]'»'r;ijihiil  (jonynlH, 
which  give  puerile  ai  counts  of  his  jiarents,  of 
bis  miracles  when  a  child,  and  of  liis  expieri- 
enoe  in  Hades,  but  they  are  not  su.'itained  by 
any  eztenul  erldeace*  are  legeodaiy,  trivial. 
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•nd  wholly  out  of  harmonj  vilh  Uw  spirit  of 
Christ's  life,  and  arc  of  use  coly  u  eooflrm- 
ing  the  autliority  of  the  cftnonlctl  gospels, 
jnil  as  a  counteneit  always  prosupposea  the 
existence  of  the  genuine  coin.  For  the  sev- 
eral gospels,  8CB  their  authors*  names.  The 
best  harmony  of  tlic  gospHs  is  Kiddh-'s  IVibin- 
son,  New  York,  1885  ;  the  bc»t  general  work 
|>  by  Westoott.  Londoa.  7th  ed.,  1888. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oospel  Bide  of  th*  AXtutf  whence  the  gos- 
pfl  in  i-i'iid,  is  till?  north  slde,  it  heinir  umirr- 
btood  that  the  clianod  is  at  the  t-uat  end  of  the 
dmicfa. 

Qeqpdler,  a  name  formerly  jriven  to  the 
followers  of  Wiclif  ;  to  evangefuta  ;  to  the 

nader  of  the  fiosinl  diirinix  tlu;  coniinunion 
Bfrvice  ;  and.  in  llie  Kith  (^utury,  to  thoHo  in 
the  £u!;li^li  Church  who  weragiren  to  Bible 
reading  and  pruaciiing.  T.  W.  C. 

Oossneir,  JohaaBas  Brangallsta,  b.  at 

Haust'n,  near  Augsburg,  Dec.  11,  177;^  ;  d. 
in  Bi  rlin.  Marrh  'JO,  iy.j8.  Hi?»  parents  were 
U  (niiHi  Citliolii  s,  and  lie  fiitfrcl  tlu;  i>rii'.>t- 
hi)od  of  that  church  in  179t.(,  and  id[houi.;h, 
like  Roos  (q.v.),  permeated  witli  evangelical 
truth,  romainrd  ia  it  till  lSd6,  in  which}-ear 
ho  quietly  went  over  to  Protestantism,  from 
182»  to  1846  he  was  a  FrotBaUot  paator  in 
Bdriin ;  from  then  tfll  Us  death  he  ^v«tad 
himself  to  private  Libors.  Ho  deser>-e«  re- 
membrance, especially  for  his  mls-sionnry  »o- 
dcty.  In  ISOH  hi-i  .■iltention  \vas  tlrsl  called 
tn  tiu'  religious  <  ondilinn  of  the  licatlien.  and 
from  that  time  on  it  ].iy  u]iii!i  his  mind.  Even 
while  a  lionian  Catholic  he  hiul  more  or  less 
to  do  with  establLshing  the  Basel  Mi.ssionary 
Society ;  but  when  he  became  a  Protcstaiil 
he  was  more  actively  interested,  and  in  1836 
•tarted  the  misaiooanr  aode^  which  bears  his 
name.  It  limits  itself  to  Indht,  lahors  e>>p<v 
dally  amon*  the  Kdls,  and  ocnipies  two  fields 
of  labor.  In  1886  it  reporUnl  an  annual  in- 
come of  M!)i)ut  ^  to. 000,  13  foreign  and  17  na- 
tive mis^ionHries.  and  12,200  cnmmnnieanlM. 
(See  Gossner  s  life  bv  Dalton,  Berlin,  1H74, 
2d  ed.,  1878;  FUnfiig  Jahre  OouMrtchcr 
MtmiM,  BerUn,  1€M.) 

Ootama.   See  GAtTWA. 

Qothio  Arohitaotureu  See  ABcnrrso- 
TtntB,  Chubcjil 

Ooths,  CkmTersion  oL  The  Goths  settled, 

la  the  early  part  of  the  8d  centary,  upon  the 
Lower  Danube,  whence  they  constanllv 
thraMened  the  Komjui  Emfrira.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  tUs  century  tliey  nmde  raids  Into  the 

Roman  territory,  from  which  they  brought 
l»ack  at  various  times  Chri.Htiaa  pri.soners. 
These  preached  the  gospel  among  their  cap- 
tors, won  their  friendly  regard  by  kind  ser- 
vices, and  were  reputed  to  work  mirm  les  of 
healing.  In  the  early  part  of  the  4lh  century 
there  were  many  Christians  as  the  tesnli  o'f 
these  efforts,  and  a  Gothic  bishop  appeared 
at  the  Council  of  Kloe  CHHi).  But  the  ichief 
work  of  Christianizbu  these  peoples  was  done 
by  Ulphilas  (q.v.),  who  belonc>vd  to  one  of 
these  captive  faniih'e"*.  rind  Imd  irrown  up 
among  the  Uotha.    Xu  U4b  he  was  made  biali- 


op,  and  from  that  time  the  miiisions  among 
the  Gntlts  grew  with  great  rapidity.  The 
West  Goili  Athanaric.  however,  began  per- 
secutions, and  Ulphilas  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  Danube  into  the  Roman  territory  In  80ft. 
He  settled  at  Kloopolis,  in  Mcusia,  and  from 
this  jKiinl  carried  on  a  work,  by  means  of  the 
pupils  h(!  (rained,  for  33  years.  Ulphilas 
taught  the  Arian  doctrines  wliieh  were  at  that 
time  in  great  f.ivnr,  and  this  drtermine<l  the 
faith,  and  often  tin-  iK»litical  ndatinns,  of  tlie 
Goths.  In  87U  Christianity  iiad  got  so  tirm  a 
fooling  that  though  AthMMvic  was  stirred 
up  tu  persecute  it.  he  was  unable  to  make 
any  impression  upon  it.  The  nation  divided, 
and  Iriligern.  Atluinaric's  rival,  protected 
the  Christtons.  After  the  year  870  the  whole 
jialion  was  open  to  missionary  labor,  ami  after 
tiie  victory  of  378  and  the  setllcmenl  of  the 
Goths  wiiiiin  the  Roman  Empire,  they  were 
substantially  Christian,  though  Ariaus,  Atha- 
naric liim-seif  having  tlually  yielded  to  the 
(Mirisliun  movement  and  confe&sed  himself  a 
Christ  ian.  The  conversion  of  tlie  West  Gotlis 
to  Catholic  ChristiaDtty  oeewted  after  their 
occupatton  of  Spafai,  vt  the  JSast  Ooths  after 
their  amalgamarton  with  €4her  natloos  la 
Italy.  F.  H.  F. 

Oottsohalk  (properly  Godesclialk,  Krvant 
^  QoA),  was  a  son  of  Count  Berao  of  Base, 
hot  educated  in  the  sdiool  of  Fu1&,  and  by 
Khabanus  Maurtis  forced  to  take  the  monastic 
vows  and  beoome  a  monk.  829.  While  living 
in  the  monastery  of  Arbais,  in  the  diocese  nl 
SoiRsons,  he  found  consolation  in  the  study  of 
.Vugustine,  whose  itleius  he  developed  into  e.\- 
tremes.  as-Miraing  a  predestination  not  only  to 
I  blessedncflM,  but  also  to  damnation.  On  a 
journey  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  G€rmany 
he  was  incautious  enough  to  divulge  his  pc- 
cuUar  views,  and  when  within  the  n  at  h  of 
RhabanuB  Matnros,  now  archbishop  of  >lay- 
ence,  he  was  seized,  plat-cd  Iwforc  a  synod, 
848,  condemned,  whipped,  and  sent  Iwck  to 
his  own  metropalitan.  An  hhishop  Hincmar 
of  Hheims.  Here  the  comlemnation  ami  the 
whippini;  wtTO  reiMjated,  and  he  was  tiually 
sentcuccil  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  shut 
up  in  a  dungeon  in  the  monastery  of  Haul* 
villiers.  Meanwhile,  Pcudentius  of  Tromi^ 
flOTvatus  Lupus,  Ratramnus  and  otnsis 
enoused  his  causs,  and  in  868  even  the  pofM^ 
Nicholas  T. ,  took  occasion  to  call  Hincmar  to 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  ho  had 
treated  the  monk.  But  a  few  years  .jfter. 
HflH.  Gotl.schalk  died.  On  his  death-lxil  the 
sacrament  was  offered  him  cm  the  condition 
that  he  should  re<iint,  but  lu;  refust-rl.  (Sec 
V.  Borrascb,  Der  Winch  GotUeAalk,  Thoni. 
1888.) 

Oottsohalk,  a  son  of  I  to,  ruler  of  the 
Wends,  was  educated  in  a  monastery,  but  for- 
got cverythinir  he  hml  learned  when  he  lieard 
that  his  father  had  been  killed  by  a  Saxon. 
Unable  to  accomnlish  his  revenge,  he  fled  to 
King  Canute  of  Denmark,  and  with  Danish 
aid  be  was  able,  fat  104S.  to  take  posseesion  of 
bis  paternal  heritage  and  form  a  great  Wend- 
ish  kingiiom.  He  now  showed  himself  as 
zealous  for  ChriHfianily  as  he  formerly  liad 
been  fur  blood  revenge,  but  by  his  missionary 
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activity  he  nnlv  i  xasptTiiteil  his  subjects,  who 
hated  t^hri  i  i:iiiitv  as  II  Saxon  institution,  niul 
June  7,  1066,  they  rose  against  him  and  killed 


Oongo,  Thomas,  NonoonformUt ;  b.  at 
Bow,  near  London,  8ent.  29,  1609  ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Oct.  29,  Iftsl.  Hi;  went  fr<  in  Kt  on  to 
Kinfc's  Collojre,  Cambridge,  lfl2a,  ami  1m  <  amo 
'  a  fellow,  162H  ;  rector  of  Coulwioii,  8umy, 
'  about  l(i35,  and  of  St.  Se|nilchro's,  London, 
1088-68.  After  his  ejection  he  founded 
schools  and  circulated  Bibles,  etc.,  in  Wales, 
which  he  visited  annually.  Ue  said  he  had 
"  two  Uviiiff;."  Wales  and  Christ'*  Hoqrital, 
Londoa.  Tillotaon  caHed  Mm  a  '*  irulj  apoa- 
toUcal  man,"  and  Cotton  Mather,  "  the  excel- 
lent (Jonpc — mv  honored  Goupe  !"  His 
•works  wrro  rollct  tcfl  io  ITOfi.  A  skctcli  of 
his  life  by  T.  IJinnev  is  prt-Iixed  to  »  reprint, 
1856,  of  his  m>rd  to  hintwrH,  16V2.  F.  .M.  B. 

aoa«%  Williaa^  D.D.  (CamliridM,  1638), 
Poritan ;  b.  «t  8tntford'1»>Binr,  Middleaex, 
Nov.  1,  1575 ;  d.  in  London,  Dec.  18,  1658. 
Be  passed  from  Eton  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1595;  bt-ranie  M.A.,  IfWl',  niul  B.D., 
1611.  From  Juno,  1608,  ho  whh  iiiinisliT  of 
Bt.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  Ixjndon,  "  laborious, 
cxcmjilary,  and  mucli  loved."  Tliough  im- 
prif^oned  for  9  weeks  on  suspicion  of  hrt- 
ero<loxy  in  1021,  ho  came  to  bo  rcfrardctl 
M  "fuilicr  of  the  London  divines,  and  tlte 
ovade  ot  hU  time."  He  aat  in  the  West- 
mlnter  Aiiembly,  and  waa  one  of  its  aa- 
acMors  from  1647  ;  wa.s  prolocutor  of  the 
first  ProHndnl  Assembly  of  London.  May  8, 
lft47.  and  opjwfiffl  the  exreution  of  Charles  I. 
Ills  earlier  works  appcarrd  1fi'27,  2  vols.  ;  liis 
Chmmeiitiiry  <!!!  J/< u-.i^  1  (>.").">,  cuiitaininj^  flif 
substance  of  nearly  1000  sermons,  with  a  life 
by  his  son  Thomas  (q.T.X  tW,  3  voIr.  folio, 
rep.,  1866,  8  vob.  F.  M.  B. 

Ctoolbtmi,  Very  R«v.  Edward  Meyrick, 
D.I>,  (Oxfonl,  l^'.O}.  D.C.L.  (OxT  inI,  IS.-ii)  ; 
b.  in  Kiiirlaiiil.  ISIS;  wa.s  I'dutaliil  at  Eton 
and  ^tuilii  il  ;ir  Oxford  ;  ordained  deacon  in 
1842  and  prirst  in  li^U\ ;  curate  of  Holywell, 
Oxford,  lMll-r,0;  head-master  of  Uu^jby, 
1850-58  ;  one  of  hi-r  majesty's  chaplains  and 
incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Poddington,  Lon- 
don, 1860-M ;  dean  of  2f orwich,  1806 ;  re- 
afgned  in  the  year  1889.  He  wrote  The  Ren- 
umeUm  af  tM  IM^  (Bampton  Lectures  of 
1850) ;  iTitroduethn  to  the  Dnotional  f>tudy  of 
tfte  IMy  Scn'ptnrtti.  London,  1854.  lOlh  cd., 
1878  ;  Thovyhla  on  I'trKonal  Iklirjian,  1862, 
ITlh  I'd.,  1885  ;  The  Pursuit  of  JIoliittuH. 
1869,  5th  cd,,  1873;  Th^^  Holy  VathoUc 
Church,  1873.  2d  e<l.,  1875  ;  The  Admivin- 
tration  of  th«  Lord't  Supper,  1875.  2d  ed., 
1H75  ;  EcerUutting  Puni$Anutnt.  1880,  2d  ed., 
1880 ;  ThoughU  on  the  JUkuvicat  QatpeU  for 
the  Sttndam,  188S,  9  vols. ;  Tkm  OnnmU  of 
tk0  JHthu  Matter JItr  th$ e^fMtualL&k,  1888, 
2  vols. 

Oourd.  The  plant  which  shaded  Jonah 
(Iv.  6)  was  probably  the  easlor-oil  plant  {Hi- 
einut  ctnnmuniii),  which  grows  rapidly  to  the 
he ij^ht  even  of  15  f  ect.  The  vild jrourdi  eaten 
bjr  the  sons  of  the  propheta  Kings  {t.  89) 
were  doubtless  the  pouonous  oolocynth.  still 
foood  about  OilgaL  T.  W.  C. 


Qo'-aan,  the  district  of  Mc8op<itamia  to 
which  captive  Israel  was  carried  (2  Kings  xvll. 
6,  1  Chron.  v.  2S),  and  wliich  was  wati ted  by 
the  Habor,  the  modern  Ehabour,  a  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates.  T.  W. 

Oraal,  The  Holy.  The  word  i.s  evident Ij 
a  corruplion,  prubablv  from  ffrniiuiile  or 
;/ radii U\  a  liturfz;i(  al  collection  of  psalms  and 
.•■criplural  texts,  or  from  sangvit  rcali»,  gaii- 
f/reiil.  In  the  nicdi.Tval  legend,  which,  in 
England,  dates  back  to  the  12th  century,  and 
probably  bad  VT alter  Map  for  its  autbor.  tbo 
lloly  Graal.  or  Bt.  GraiL  is  the  name  of  the 
bowl  onA  of  wliidi  our  Iiord  ate  the  Paschal 
Iamb  on  the  night  of  Ms  betrayal,  and  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  used  to  catch  the  blood 
from  the  wounds  of  Christ.  Jotwph  carritnl  it 
to  Britain,  wIktc  it  whs  lost,  but  recovered 
by  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Kound 
fable.  (See  E.  Ihicher,  Z»  Bt.  QrwO,  La 
Mans,  1875-79,  8  vols.) 

Qraba,  Joihana  Eknst,  D.D  (Oxford,  1706). 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  KfinigslxTr.  Prus- 
sin,  July  10,  1660;  d.  in  London.  ^Sov.  13, 
1711.  He  went  to  England  in  1697  ;  became 
cha[ilain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  ITCO.  Ho 
is  famous  for  his  Sptn'Uf/iuvi  SS.  I'utrum  vt 
ft  h/pretieonim  DcrvU  jxnit  Cfirintuiu  natum 
I. -III.,  Oxford,  1698-99,  3  vols.  ;  JuttM 
(ifMtl'yffiatrima,  1700  ;  Irenai.  adeertutharaet 
W>ri  v.,  1702 ;  V.  T.Jmctet  LXX.,  1707-80,  4 
vols. 

Grace  {furor,  ni'-rci/)  is  the  undeserved 
favor  of  God  tow  ;>rd  sinful  men,  especially  m 
shown  in  tiie  redeinption  llirongh  Jesus  Christ, 
and  its  ajipliration  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
has  b<H-n  distinguished  into  commoti  grace, 
whi(  h  all  men  nave  in  tlie  light  uf  nature, 
convictions  of  conscience,  and  the  ordinaiT 
workings  of  the  Spirit,  and  tpeciat,  wbidl  w 
jvculiar  to  those  who  are  chosen,  renewed, 
-anctifled,  and  finally  received  Into  heaven. 
It  is,  au'-ain,  discriniinateil  as  prernu'i  at  ipri.}r 
to  rr|ientancf)  ;  oprrntirif/  whiTi  the  smsl  i.s  re- 
newed ;  co-ojtfrii(i:nj,  i;i  which  the  crcaturc- 
will  after  its  rep  Deration  concurs.  Calvin- 
isls  also  speak  of  irrctutibU  or  effleacicus 

trace,  by  which  they  do  not  mean  that  the 
pirit's  inflaeBoa  la  not  resisted,  but  that, 
however  long  or  sevete  the  stmnle,  flnnlly 
concjucrs,  and  tba  sbmr  i^rely  gives 


Ilia  heart  to  God. 

The  mean*  of  gratie  are  snch  exercises  as 
public  worship,  reading  the  Bible,  praj'er, 
praise,  meditation,  doing  good  to  otlicTs,  itc., 
which  the  precepts  of  the  Wortl,  tin-  cxun.pla 
of  Christ,  and  the  experience  of  all  believers 
show  to  beeaaenila]  to  progroafai  thedlvlm 
life. 

Grau  <U  meals  is  a  short  prayer,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  is  shown  bv  God's  oommsnd 
(I  Oor.  X.  W,  1  Thess.  v.  18, 1  Tim.  Iv.  5),  by 

the  example  of  Christ  (Mark  viii.  6.  7>,  by 
leason  itself,  and  even  by  the  iiiaeli<-c'  of  the 
iK'tter  heathen.  For  the  omission  of  it  by 
Christians  there  is  no  excuse.       T.  W.  C. 

Oradual  (rfjipontorium  gradudle),  the  psalm 
chanted  in  the  mass  between  the  cpistie  and 
the  go<4pcl,  and  thus  calird  beonise  tt  was 
sung  from  the  stefia  (fiwlHs)  leading  up  to  the 
altar. 
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Gkahun,  Zaab«l]a,  philanthropist  ;  b.  at 
Eldenlej,  Luuriubire,  ScoUauo,  Julr  29, 
1749 ;  d.  In  New  York.  July  27. 1814.  8b« 

was  a  daughter  of  Juhn  Marshull,  and  mar- 
ried an  army  surgeon,  who  ilitnl  ut  Ant!^ua, 
1774.  Returning  to  Scotland,  she  t:ui>rlit  at 
Pni.sley  and  In  Edinburgh.  At  tho  advice  of 
her  former  pastor,  Dr.  Witlirrspoon,  of 
Princeton,  she  removed  to  New  York  in  1789 
and  opened  a  nioeenful  school.  Here  she 
lotned  Dr.  Mason's  cburch,  was  acUve  in 
Bible  distribution  and  laaliformtof  chari- 
table work,  and  bora  s  fHromfiMHit  part  In  or- 
ganizing an  Indfaa  tnlmoBaiy  eoeiety.  1TB6. 
«nn  for  the  relief  of  widows,  17W7,  the  first 
'Orphan  (tsylum,  1806,  a  Mair»iuU'ii  society, 
1811,  ,111(1  others.  IIlt  Ltfr  nicl  Writin'/x, 
bv  Ucv.  Dr.  J.  M.  M«.sou,"N.  V  ,  IHIB.  wji^ 
widely  rin  iilati-d  ;  her  lMer$,  N,  Y.,  1838, 
were  'edited  bv  her  daughter,  the  mother  of 
Rer.  I>r.  O.  w.  Bethnne.  F.  M.  B. 

Orandmont,  or  Orammont,  Th«  Order  oi^ 

was  founded  in  lOTii  by  Stt  jtlianu.'*,  who,  b. 
in  1010.  at  Tigcrno.  the  priH<-iil  Thiers,  iu  tlic 
Di'partiucnt  of  Fuy  de  IKinie,  France,  was 
educated  by  the  bialiop  of  Bonevento,  and  on 
his  return  obtained  permiaaion  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory YII.  to  form  a  French  order  after  tne 
model  of  the  Calabrian  monks.  The  order 
settled  at  Qrammont.  la  East  Flanders,  Bel- 

f;!um,  21  tu.  h.  of  Qneot,  but  it  alwavs  suf- 
ered  from  internal  dl«8cnslon<?,  iu'vi  r  f)ocamu 
of  imporlan<!e,  and  was  tiii  i]Iy  ilisK<iI\  f  d  un 
dcr  the  Hcvolution.  (See  llelyol,  JItMUtire  dt» 
Ordnt  MmatUqtim,  Fteb,  1714-19,  8  vols.) 

C.  P. 

Orant,  Aaahsl,  M.D.,  nMonary;  b.  at 

Marshall,  Ondda  Conntv.  N.  Y.,  Aul'.  17. 
1807  ;  d.  at  Mo3ul,  Ai,uu'\c  Turkey.  April  24. 
1844.  A  physician  in  Ulica,  he  \\  ;i.s  hcnt  In 
the  Aincrimn  Board,  iu  \HXy.  to  P(T>ia.  where 
lie  labjred  nueeessfLdly  aiiuiii^^  the  Neslorians 
ul  Orooiuiah  and  else  where,  and  witnesscfl 
their  sufTerings  during  the  Kurdish  attack  of 
1843.  His  book.  T/m  KestoriaiM,  or  the  Lmt 
Tiibe*,  New  York,  1841,  won  much  praise. 
His  memoir  was  written  by  A.  C.  Lathiop, 
1847.  (See  also  Orant  and  ths  Mountain  Ife»- 
t'lrt'iii.i,  Ronton,  1S.*>3,  by  T.  I.,aiirie,  his 
associate  iu  the  nii-ision.)  F.  M.  B. 

Orapaa,  the  fruit  of  tlie  vine.  Tlic  grapes 
of  Palestine  were  large  and  flue  (Num.  xlii. 
28).  and  still  giow  in  clusters  of  such  sbce  that 
a  single  man  cannot  safely  cany  them.  The 
best  Tinea  grow  In  the  enrlroos  of  Bethlehem 
and  In  the  vale  of  £shcol  near  Hebron.  The 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  ;;atlicr  grapes  till  the 
vine  was  three  years  old  (Lev.  xi.x.  23).  and 
then  must  leave  the  pleaninirs  for  the  poor. 
A  p  i-si  r-hy  enuld  pick  some  to  eat.  but  could 
not  carry  any  away  (Deut.  xxiii.  24).  A  vine- 
yard nearly  stripped  wa.H  a  fre(|uent  image  of 
desolation  (Isa.  zvii.  6,  xziv.  18).  Besides 
drying  them  into  raisins,  the  people  boiled 

Espes  down  into  a  syrup  called  dilm  (Hebrew, 
ney).  This  honey  of  RTapes  (and  not  bees* 
honey)  i.s  what  .lacnh  ;.int  down  to  Ksn-pt 
(Gen.  xliii.  11)  and  lli<'  men  of  Tyre  Iradxl  m 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  "  Wild  grapes."  tin-  fruit 
of  a  wild  vine,  never  ripca  and  are  good  only 
for  Terjnioe  (Isa.  w.Z^  T.  W.  C. 


Oirasshoppor,  a  kind  of  locnat,  aadso  callad 
la  2  Cbroo.  vii.  IS.  It  umaaaiietimea  uaed 
for  food.  Tbeir  feeUenesa  fumiriies  a  strlk- 

ing  comparison  in  Num.  xlli.  8Ji  and  Isa.  xl. 
22,  yet  when  they  como  in  great  numbers  tttey 
ara  rvw  dsatructire  (Amoo  Til.  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

Ckatlan,  Roman  emperor,  in  the  West  sfausB 

875,  in  the  East  since  878  :  d.  888.  He  stood 
under  the  inilueuceof  Ambroniusand  Khowed 
himself  V(  ry  st  vi  re  to  all  deviatiou.s  from  the 
strictest  t  ulholi(  isni.  Iu  37G  he  forliade  all 
heretics  to  assemlile  for  reliijimi.s  purjKises, 
c<)nfl.scate<l  the  eslalcH  of  their  churches,  and 
traii.sfi  rrc<l  the  buildings  to  the  Catholics.  In 
:!77  he  exempted  all  otlicers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  municipal  services  and  personal 
taxes.  In  881  he  chose  Theodosius  as  his  co- 
regent  and  the  imperial  sererity  waseztendod 
also  to  paganism.  Apostates  from  Chrisll* 
anity  to  papinism  lost  their  right  to  make  a 
vill.  All  .sacerdotal  jirivilcu'es  and  all  slate 
Nupport  were  withdrawn  from  paganism,  and 
the  estates  of  the  pagan  tampIeB  wore  oonfla- 

taled,  etc. 

Qratian,  a  monk  of  the  Camaldulensian 
order,  in  the  mona.-'tery  of  St.  Felix,  Bologna, 
and  the  author  of  that  c<>i-pn«  (krreViniiii  or 
derrt'tiim  which  l>ears  his  name,  live<l  in  the 
middle  of  the  r2th  century,  and  gave  a  new 
and  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  canon 
hiw,  out  nothing  further  Is  known  about  his 
life.  See  Cahon  Law. 

Oratry,  Aoguste  Jos«ph  Alphonaa,  liomnn 
Catholic ;  b.  at  Lille.  France,  March  80. 
1806  i  d.  at  Moutreaux,  on  Lake  Geneva,  14 
ro.  a.0.  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Feb.  7, 
18T9.  Ho  amdled  at  Paris ;  entered  the  Re- 
dnnptorist  order  ;  became  vicar-general  to  the 
j  liisho])  of  Orleans,  18tJl  ;  professor  of  moral 
I  ihcdhigv  in  tlie  S<)rl>onne,  1883.  and  member 
'  uf  the  Trench  Acndemy,  1H«8.  He  founded, 
in  Paris,  the  Oratory  <»'f  the  Iniiuaeulati-  Con. 
ception,  lK)l-.')2.  lie  wiu;  reiiow  m  d  for  his 
elcHiuence,  and  «'xerted  all  his  powers  of  rhet- 
oric and  learning  in  opposition  to  the  iufalli- 
bility  dogma  (cf.  his  l^ttrrx  to  M<jr.  tin  lUnhop 
of  OrUant  and  Mgr.  the  AnkbiAap  of  MaUne$t 
orig..  Paris.  1870.  Eng.  trans.,  Lonnon,  1870), 
but  submitted  Nov.  25,  1871.  Besides  nhil- 
osophicat  works  and  a  commentary  on  Mat- 
thew {Paris,  18(13-65)  he  wrote  The  Month  of 
Mary  Vonrrirtxl  >rifl)>ut  Sm  (Kiil'.  trans., 
[>ondon,  1880);  Jo""  ("/in'ft :  a  lujlii  to  M. 
Ihimn  (Paris.  IHtU,  Kng.  trans.,  London, 
l"<tW) ;  Il'  iiri  Pf  rriijrc {Var'w,  iHftfi,  Eng.  trans.. 
1H72.  :id  ed.,  1877)';  Ln  morak  ft  la  loi  d'hi»- 
tiiire,  1868. 2 vols,  (a  justification  of  the  French 
Revolution).  (See  his  life  bjT  B*  CtmuTclot, 
Paris,  1862.  and  Petnod.  LoH  Jk^^fiMer 
tJratrn,  orig..  Paifa,  1878,  £ng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1872.) 

Oranl  (growl),  Karl,  D.D.  (Leipzig  ?  ?). 
Lutheran   b.  at  WSrlits.  near  DessaiLin  the 

duchy  of  Anhalt.  Prussian  Saxony.  Feb.  4, 

1814  ;  d.  rit  Erlangen.  Nov.  10,  1864.  Ho 
studied  at  i,eip/,ig.  18S-1-38  ;  Ixcame  dirertor 
of  the  Dres<len  .Missionary  Soeii  ty,  1H41; 
transferred  to  Leipzig  in  184tf,  where  it  now 
is ;  lerigBedi  1880,  on  acooant  of  his  hoOtlu, 
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He  Iravelled  to  lutlia  by  v/av  of  Palestint-  and 
E<ypt,  184J>-08,  and  p'ublislied  (he  r«'.«iills  of 
hiAfttjiM^rvations,  J{fim  nacJi  (Mindien  (Leipzig, 
1854-56, 5  vols.).  He  jmid  particular ntU-ntion 
to  the  TamuU,  and  niast<T«i  their  language. 
He  differed  from  most  missionary  diiccUm  in 
Uiat  ha  loIefBtBd  distinotkiiMi  of  caate  among 
the  oooTeiti,  and  afaned  at  nattonal  rather 
than  individual  convoraions  ;  hcn(<e  Ills  mis- 
sionariw*  wtrt?  instructed  to  acquaint  tlirm- 
sclvrs  \vitl»  the  literature  of  the  people  tliey 
workiil  aiiioiitr.  <>ih-  of  his  pcneral  works, 
U»tii>ifhf%iliini;iihhii  n  drrrrrnchitdriicn  efiif'tit- 
lif/ien  rkkfuiif iiixm-  (ii  treatise  on  dcnomina- 
tionnl  difft  rciKcs),  had  a  large  circulation 
(Leipsig.  1845.  11th  ed..  1884).  (tiee  life  by 
G.  HBrmann,  H»11«,  1867.) 

BealDQjLAnT. 


<||««k  Ohoroh.  This  name  is  employed  to 
denignale  all  those  churchi.-8,  thoiij^'h  they 
may  now  be  separated  from  one  another, 
winch  are  descended  from  the  one  church  of 
the  <Jr('<  k  siH'aking  Ea.>»l.  as  their  common 
ori^n.  it  tlius  includes  the  (Jn'ck  Church 
which  still  centres  in  (.'onstnntinople  and  has 
a  patriarch  there ;  the  Church  of  Greece,  the 
modem  nation  of  thai  namo ;  and  HieRuMao 
Church. 

The  Roepel,  as  soon  as  It  left  Jerusalem 

upon  its  universal  niissinn,  came  in  contact 
with  Greek  civilizaliou  and  begun  to  use  the 
resources  of  (}re«'k  culture.  The  language 
usetl  by  it.s  nussionari<'s,  and  emj)lovi'(l  to 
commit  its  sjk  red  truths  to  perniimi  ut  \vrit[<'n 
form,  was  the  Greek,  the  universal  laniiuane 
of  the  Eaatb  Ito  first  extra-canonical  written 
productiona  were  in  Greek,  and  with  the  clc- 
mente  of  Greek  thought  its  apologists  were 
Ihcmaetves  imbued  or  had,  in  other  diiec- 
tlona,  to  struggle.  During  the  9d  century 
there  are  traces  here  and  flu  re  of  th(is<'  Greek 
communities  whose  names  Iir^t  nu'cl  us  u{>on 
the  pa-es  of  the  New  Testament.  Corinth 
appe  ars  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Philippi,  Hierapolis,  I>»io<licea.  Sar- 
dis,'in  various  writings  or  controversies  of  the 
timea.  Greek  conununities  are  founded  even 
aa  Ux  awayaa  Gaul,  and  Irenma  wiitea  there 
hia  great  work  In  Greek.  Still,  no  schism  or 
peie^tlble  difference  of  feeling  aeema  to  ex- 
ist between  East  and  West,  and  Irenteus  can 
sp<'ftk  in  the  highest  terms  of  Home.  After  a 
tirnf!  Alexandria  comes  into  prominence 
through  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  her  great 
teachers.  A  dutinct  type  of  Iheolcwy  begins 
to  be  outlined,  which  perpetuatea  iSdf  In  a 
homogeneous  development. 

The  second  jK-riod  of  the  Greek  Church  ex- 
tends from  the  lieginoing  of  the  4th  to  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  century.  This  Is  (he pericxl 
of  the  riie  of  Gonatantinople  and  the  forma- 
tion of  aeveral  patriarchates,  of  wbidi  Cbn- 
stintinople  wn-;  one,  anil  in  some  respects  the 
firsL  The  divi.sion  in  the  emj)ire  divided  the 
church  in  some  rtsfvctts,  and  while  tin  \V(  st 
tended  to  consolidate  about  its  one  ttatriurch- 
ate,  Itome,  and  thus  the  monarchical  tendency 
was  introduced  there,  the  East  tended  to  a 
doaer  oasociation  among  the  patrlardwtes  as 
opposed  to  R<»ie,  but  no  moaarchlcal  ten- 
dmeies  appeared.  The  ooorae  of  the  theologi- 


I  cal  controversies  helped  innintain  this  eondi- 
lien  of  alTtiirs  in  tlie  Ea.'^t.  The  Arian  con- 
troversy, which  began  in  Alexandria,  liad  its 
chief  discussion  in  Asia,  and  its  intbu  tiee  ex- 
tended from  Syria  to  Italy.  So  the  Chria- 
tological  controversy  en»iged  Alexandria  and 
Antloch  on  opposites  sides,  bat  resulted  in  the 
unemidltlonal  rictory  of  neither  party.  On 
the  other  liand,  the  controversies  of  the  "Wt-^t 
were  little  known  to  the  East.  Whih;  the 
Latin  writers  tnmsiated  Greek  treati.ses,  and 
tlie  results  of  the  (im-k  investigations  were 
made  its  own  by  the  l^atin  Church,  but  few 
Latin  works  were  rendered  into  Greek.  The 
Greeks  had  a  literature  of  their  own,  in  which 
Athaaaaioa>  the  Gregorice,  Qyril,  Cluyaoatom, 
and  John  of  Damascus  are  bat  a  wm  of  the 
noted  names,  and  they  were  oootait  with 
thia. 

The  third  epoch  is  tliat  of  tin;  attack  of 
Islamism,  from  th<-  early  part  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury to  till'  f;ill  <^f  C-iiislantinople  in  l-ir);!.  In 
tliis  jM-rifMl  tin;  scjwiralion  of  the  two  churches 
is  made,  and  it  se<  ins  inevitable  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  ways  begin  now  to  part. 
The  controversies  of  Che  one  lialf  of^  the 
church,  as  the  controversy  upon  the  wolsbfp 
of  images  in  the  East  (726-842).  do  not  afliect 
speciallv  the  other.  The  Greek  Churdi  haa 
itd  special  trials  after  the  Moelenu  come  Into 
Syria  and  Egypt,  nnd  thus  the  patriarchatea 
of  Alexandria,  Jeru>ali  in,  and  Anliocli  are 
e.\tini:iiislifHl.  Photins  (cj.v.)  Ixgins  the  doc- 
trinal separation  of  the  two  churches  (see 
Fii.ioque)  which  is  consummated  in  1054. 
liut  the  pretensions  and  claims  of  the  jmpacy 
form  the  great  obstacle  to  the  retention,  as 
now  to  the  renewal,  of  the  ancient  fellowship. 
The  Greek  comes  out  of  the  oonteat  wim 
Home  with  the  feeling  that  he  alone  repre- 
sents the  ancient  constitution  and  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  Chnn  h,  and  a.s  learning  decays 
imder  the  trials  of  the  times,  he  grows  more 
and  more  conservative  and  rigid,  even  lifeless, 
till  his  conception  of  religion  is  embraced  in 
the  worel  "  orth<Hlo.\y."  and  his  conception  of 
orthodoxy  is  faithfijlness  to  the  traditional 
doctrine.  Once  again,  in  the  time  of  tlic 
Lathi  patriarchate  in  Gonatantinople  (1204- 
61),  were  the  two  drardiea  Cm*  to  lace,  but 
not  in  a  way  to  re-establish  affection.  At 
Ferraranorcncc(q.v.)  hwi  an  apparent  union 
could  be  made.  In  literature  in  this  period 
there  is  little  to  mention.  The  church  had 
relimiuislied  the  elTort  to  learn,  and  onlv 
sought  to  repeat  its  old  stores  of  wiwiom.  ft 
receives  little  stiinidus  fnmi  the  West,  only  a 
few  extracts  of  Latin  writers  being  translatrd 
into  Greek. 

The  fourth  period  eztenda  from  the  fall  of 
Gonatantinople  to  modem  timea.  While  thia 
event  conferred  the  greatest  blessing  upon  the 
West,  since  it  gave  her  the  rich  materials  of 
!  Greek  science,  whieli.  re<eiving  and  (  iniiloy- 
ing  as  a  basis  for  independent  re*s(areli,  she 
cMiivi  rli  <i  into  the  fDnmlution  of  the  l<'arning 
and  progre-ss  of  modern  times,  the  East  took 
no  part  in  the  movi  nient,  or  in  the  subseejuent 
reformation  of  the  church,  and  failed  to  reap 
any  considerable  profit.  The  Reformcre  were 
inclined  to  locdc  toward  the  East,  for  here 
was  a  church  whidn  had  existed  for  ages  in- 
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dependent  of  Bohm.  Tho  origiiial  laoguages 
of  (he  ScriptoTM  were  aim  ittiaied  by  tn«  Re- 
formers, and  the  Greek  Fathers  used.  Cer- 
tain of  t]io  Ui  f  'Tin:  rs  tliiTcfnrn  lioixd  to  sih- 
a  similar  movcmt-nl  iiniotig  thu  Grt'tks,  and 
traiishitoil  IjUthr-r's  Snmllcr  Catechism  into 
Qretk.  liut  all  was  in  vain.  Cyril  Lucar 
luul,  indeed,  some  mjints  of  contact  with  Cal- 
vininu;  but  bia  eaorts  resulu  il  in  nothing. 
On  tbo  OOPtfiy,  dw  Greek  Church  anertcd 
Ua  aepantenaaa  mono  vigorouaijr.  and  atykd 
ftself  BOW,  fcT  the  fliw  time,  the  Eastera 
Church,  making  for  itself  In  the  Confession 
of  Mocilas  (1(H2)  almsis  upon  which  it  Hhotild 
Btnud  in  distinction  from  all  other  churches. 

Tlie  Grwk  Cliurch  luulcr  tlic  nili'  of  the 
Turks  Ijh'^  ill  L'rii,'rul  cnjuycil  rrliL^ioiH  lil.x.Tty. 
though  greatly  oppressed  hy  tlic  arbitrary  and 
daqpotic  nature  of  the  |j;overnment.  It  has 
tcarcely  maintained  itself  through  the  cen- 
toriea,  bnt  in  recent  timee  it  ia  beginning  to 
ahov  conaklCTable  meotal  afittvily.  it  naa 
BOW  two  thaolofflcal  aaninariea  through  which 
all  Ua  fBtma  bishopn  miut  pasa.  It  has  also 
come  into  considerable  contact  'willi  tho 
AVest,  and  lias  liad  a  niiinht  r  of  its  sons  cdu- 
catpti  in  the  univ»  rsitics  of  Germany,  of  whom 
lirycnnios,  the  diM  Dverer  of  tli0  INdaeha,  la 

now  tiie  most  famous. 

Tho  Greek  Cliurch  in  Greece,  tho  so-called 
"  Orthodox  Oriental  Cburcli  of  Qrceca,"  sep- 
arated itself  from  the  Greek  tmtriarch  in  Con- 
stantinople, July  28, 18BS.  It  ia  govaraad  by 
a  Bvnod,  and  in  icoent  tlmea  baa  also  put 
itself  in  contact  with  tha  Protestant  lenniing 
of  the  West. 

Till-  ItiiHsiiin  Church  i^  a  cliil  l  of  the  Gret'k 
in  80  far  OS  its  original  imiw  tus,  the  forms  of 
its  worship,  and  tlio  standanln  nf  its  iloctrine 
are  concerned.  Tlic  rluef  ditTercncc,  which, 
however,  has  been  enough  to  give  the  Russian 
Church  a  distinct  character  of  ita  own,  lies  in 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  atate^  which 
in  RqfrK  haa  been  the  doseat  oonoetvaUe 
union. 

Tlicro  arc  four  periods  in  the  hialory  of  the 
Russian  Churi  h,  of  which  the  first  la  tliat  of 
the  Foundation,  100O-140O.  There  was  u 
cathedral  churcli  in  Kiew  as  early  as  900. 
The  l*riuceii.s  Oiga  went  to  Conslantinople  and 
was  baptized  iii  air*.  Ilcr  grandson,  VlaiU- 
nir,  introduivd  Christianity  into  liussia  by 
•oeepting  it  himaeif,  and  ioattcioE  his  people, 
who  followed,  wldi  true  Bmabu  aodln^,  the 
lead  of  their  prince,  to  be  baptized.  This  was 
la  968.  Prom  this  time  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianily  was  rapid  and  easy  Tin-  Rlblc  had 
already  bi-en  fransliUed  Into  Ruvsian.  The 
liturf^y  was  jiIko  Hnssjan.  The  iialiirnl  in- 
clinalioas  of  tho  people,  tho  intluence  of  the 
princes,  and  the  broad  policy  of  the  Greek 
Church  ail  liel|x>d  to  make  tho  process  as  easy 
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aecood  period  U  that  of  oonaoUdaUon, 
1400-16SO.  ItfsiheperiodlnwhIdktheCxar, 

as  a  national  deliverer  and  the  ncceasary  cen- 
tre of  national  unity  and  safety.  pain.s  that 
c ntliusiastie  ami  iiistinctivr  \i nfrution  (he 
relie-i  of  wliirli  furin  lii^  power  evtn  to-day. 
It  is  the  |i(Ti(nl  !ilso  of  llie  Hejiaration  of  the 
Ruiwian  Church  from  Constantinople.  This 
WM  aibotad  la  108T«  wheu  llMiiietropoHlaa 


of  Kiew  waa  made  patrinrdi  In  the  plaoe  of 

the  patriarch  of  liomo,  who  was  a^odged  to 
have  lost  his  place  by  bis  schism.  This  is  the 
period  also  of  the  Tartar  inviusion,  when  tlie 
monasteries,  particularly  tho  Troitza,  saved 
the  nation  by  Uu  ir  duLTgeil  resistance.  For 
more  tlmn  two  centuries  (1205-1-17'2)  the  his- 
tory of  Russia  was  one  of  constant  crusades, 
as  in  Spain  against  the  Moor».  The  Poles, 
too,  invaded  i&  country  from  the  West  (1006- 
18),  and  got  possession  even  of  the  dtr  of 
Moscow.  The  TroitBi  waa  again  a  seat  of  the 
resistance  and  sustained  a  siege.  Tills  inva- 
sion excited  the  same  hostility  to  tho  Latin 
Churcb  that  the  former  had  to  Mobamnedan- 
ism. 

The  tliird  period  was  one  of  transition 
(le-MI-lTOO)  and  was  followed  hy  a  period  of 
reformation  (1700  to  tlio  present),  which  was 
b^gun  by  Peter  the  Gn^at.  This  monarch, 
who  had  remained  a  faithful  son  of  his  church, 
even  when  investigating  the  condition  of  re- 
ligion at  Bome,  brought  with  him  many  Meaa 
derived  from  the  West.  Tlii  did  not  wish  to 
displace  tho  Greek  Church,  hut  he  was  no 
frienil  of  sujK-rslilion.  lie  alx-iishrd  the  pa- 
triarchate for  a  governmenl  \>y  Rymul,  which 
waa  subsequently  recognized  !))  the  Greek 
patriarch  as  "  pjUriarclial."  H13  intnKluce<l 
music  from  Germany,  pictuns  i)ainted  by 
Western  artists,  cutting  the  beard,  and  re- 
modelled the  calendar  to  agree  with  tlie  rest 
of  £ufope.  Many  other  mhnite  chaagus  ia 
eocleslastleal  customs  were  made,  In  all  of 
which  the  sul)«tance  and  the  errors  of  the 
Grm  k  (  Imreh  were  left  untouched,  and  it  b 
now  s\il>siantiiilly  what  it  wa.s  from  the  tirsi. 
Yet  they  led  to  the  form;i!i(ni  of  n  ilisseuling 
body  (tlie  Rasi-olinks),  >  >  i  stni  li  \  s  llutorjf 
of  till  Fo^trrn  C/iurr/i.  IHOl.)         F.  II.  V. 

Oreek  Ii«aguage.  tiee  I1£LX.knlhtic 
Gheek. 

Gnoka  in  Scripture  are  either  Greeks  bj 
lineage  (.\cts  xvi.  1,  xviii.  4),  or  else  Gentiles 
asoppoHcil  to  the  Jews  (Rom.  il.  9,  10,  Gul. 
iii.  28).  "Grecians"  were  simply  forcign- 
bom  J«wB(Actsvi  1,  xL  90).     T.  W.  0. 

OrasB,  AshbeL  D.D.  (Univenlty  of  Penn- 
sylranU,  1792),  LL.D.  (University  of  North 

Carolina,  1X12),  I'resbyterian  ;  h.  at  Ilauover, 
N.  J.,  Jtdy  (5,  1702  :  d.  in  Philadelphia.  May 
19,  1848.  He  Mfiwl  in  the  KevohitionHry 
army  ;  gnuluntcil  at  Princt;ton,  17S;^  ;  wie* 
tutor  and  professor  of  mathematics  there  ; 

fiwtorof  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
hiladelphia,  1787-1813 ;  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress, 1793-1800 :  a  founder  of  the  first  Bible 
society,  1809,  and  of  Princeton  fiemlnarr, 
1812;  president  of  Princeton  College,  1818- 
22  ;  cflitorof  the  ('hnntmn  Adrooitf,  1822-84. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  leader  of  the  Old  School, 
and  published  several  volumea  of  sermons, 
etc.  His  Ufa  was  conroleted  br  J.  H.  Jonei, 
1819.  F.  M.  B. 

Oreen,  William  Henry,  D.D.  (Colle-xe  of 
New  .ItTsey,  Princeton,  is:)7),  LL.D.  (Rut- 
p  rs  (  "oilege.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  187H), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Grovevilhr,  .\.  ■).,  .hiii- 
1825  i  graduated  at  Lafayette  College. 
Fk..  1810 ;  rtadtod  ttiadkny  iBPtlnce- 
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ton  Theological  Bemtnarr  ;  teacher  of  He- 
brew In  theMmbary,  ia46-49  ;  DUHtnr  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Philack-Inliia, 
:  professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Tesla- 
mont  literuturo  sinc  e  K)l  ;  <-hairman  of  the 
American  old  T.stiiiKrt  Company  of  the 
Auglo- American  Bible  Kevision  Committee. 
He  wrote  A  Grammar  of  the  Ilebrcir  Lan- 
guage, New  York,  1861,  rev.  cd..  1889  ;  T/if 
Argtanent  of  tAa  Book  of  Job  Ur^oidcd,  1874  ; 
Mam  and  tk$  I^fvpheU,  1888 ;  2%«  IMnw 
Fixut»  in  their  Betation  to  Beetnt  CfriHeat 
JB^fpotheeet  Concerning  thf  Pentatewh,  1885. 

Oragorian  Calandar,  Tha.  waa,  according 
to  the  decuion  of  the  Coundl  of  Trent,  intro- 
duocd  into  and  laada  oUtgalonr  upon  the  lio- 
naii  dnuch  by  a  ball  of  Gregory  XIII., 

Feb.  24,  1582.  It  was  cnn.sefiiii  ndv  imine- 
diatelv  adopted  in  all  Roman  Catholic  couu- 
trleN,  but  ill  Otriiiauv  ami  1)(  iirnurk  not  until 
ITlK),  aud  in  Eiiirland  not  unlil  17.')2  ;  Kuaxia 
still  uscN  the  Italian  cnli  iuiar,  and  i-.  11  days 
behind  in  all  daiea.  For  the  differences  lie- 
tween  tlie  Julian  and  the  Grejpnrhn  calendarB 
aee  Cycle  and  Ghkookian  ka«. 

Gregorian  Chant,  Tlie  Christians  were 
from  the  very  first  a  (sinfjiiip  pt  ople,  and  the 
method  they  adopted  was  the  Grecian,  at  tliat 
Ihna  current  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
It  waa  fully  eatabltsbed  in  tho  Latin  Church 
and  artisticaUr  carried  out  in  all  its  details  by 
Ambroae,  Usbop  of  Milan,  874-8&  But  In 
the  course  of  the  next  two  centnrfea  tbe  song 
of  the  Christian  Church  <h  teriorated,  prol>- 
ably  from  the  influence  of  the  invatlin^  bar- 
barians. The  revival,  how  ever,  which  cliurch 
music  ex|x  rienoed  undt  r  Gregory  T.,  590-604. 
wiLs  not  a  simple  restoration  <if  the  Anihrosian 
order,  but  a  radical  reform  aud  a  far-reaching  I 
development.  Gregory  waa  himself  a  nia.tter  ' 
of  tbe  art,  and  tboush  tbe  details  of  his  ru- 
fonn  eaanot  be  made  intetllfrihle  to  readers 
wbO  an  oot  fully  acquainted  with  tbe  theory 
of  inmlc,  Ihcir  general  character  may  bo  desig- 
nated as  n  triuisilion  from  .simple  rhythm,  the 
Ambrofiian  hymu,  to  real  melody,  tbic  Ambro- 
sJaacbaikt. 

Oregorlaa  Maaa,  Tho^  denotea  that  lituigi- 
cnl  arrangement  of  the  celebration  of  the 

I>ord'.s  Supper  which  was  established  by 
Gregory  I..  ."iilO-BOl,  including  Uus  orutionee 
(t  preju'g  whicii  wi  re  to  be  inieEted aa  pvoper 
to  a  given  day  or  object. 

OtaforiaiB  Taar,  Hm,  denotea  thatduuise 
in  the  calendar  which  waa  introdnoed  by 
Grcgorv  XIII.,  in  l.">82,  correcting  an  eiTor 
in  the  Jidian  cjilcndiir,  whirli  iTiadc  the  year 
11  minub'H  too  l,)iig,  and  thus  ia  the  progress 
of  time  had  caused  the  day  of  the  vernal 
equinox  to  retrograde  from  the  21st  of  March 
to  the  nth. 

Oragory,  pope*  of  that  lume.  1.  CThe 
Qraat)  pope  5(N^0(M.  He  was  b.  at  Rome 
betwe<  ij  ri40  and  5.50  ;  d.  there,  March  12, 
804.  Canonized  ;  day  Mardi  12.  Of  a  promi- 
nent Koinaii  family,  Grc^-  ry  w;us  c<hi<  jili  d  in 
rhetoric  and  the  law,  and  rose  to  the  position 
of  a  prefect  of  Koine  (alx)Ut  574).  The  pump 
connected  with  his  ofHce  seemed  to  create  an 
imntcd  conflict,  and  in  (he  aoolety  of  certain 


pious  abbots  the  purpose  matured  to  change 

Ills  course  of  life.  Ills  father  dying  and  1  av- 
iug  him  a  large  property,  he  employed  it  ia 
establishing  6  Benedictine  monasit  rics  in 
Sicily,  and  a  7th  in  his  own  houM'  at  Koine, 
lie  tinallv  iKcanie  a  monk  hiiivself,  an<l  would 
have  killed  himself  with  asceticiiim  had  bo 
not  been  made  deacon  by  force,  and  then  lent 
(379)  to  Constantinople  aa  papal  cmlHary. 
He  was  recalled,  after  a  auocMaful  caMer,  In 
685;  became  abbot  of  hia  own  moaaatefy,  and 
was  employed  fn  dtfllenlt  nfolonB  1^  the 
poi>e.  About  this  time  he  saw  Anglo-baxon 
youtlm  in  tho  market- place  of  Koine,  and 
formed  the  pur^Ki.se  of  frdin^'  u]ki:i  h  mission 
to  their  country,  vvhicli  he  attempted  in  two 
or  three  years  to  carry  out.  But  he  wa.s  re- 
called by  the  pope,  and  in  580  elected  pope  by 
clergy  and  people.  He  resisted,  but  in  vain. 
Ho  Immudikteiy  began  to  improve  the  reln- 
tions  with  the  Lumbaid  royal  family,  and 
secured  their  esternal  oonmalon  to  Catholic 
Christianity.  All  Ma  Hfe  he  was  engaged  in 
various  complfcntion.s  with  the  civil  jiowprs, 
Ix)mbar<l.s,  (ire«k.s,  Franks,  or  Goths.  His 
own  administrative  duties  were  niany,  for 
from  the  estates  of  the  churcli,  wliich  were 
found  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  al.<o  in  Dal- 
matia,  Qaul,  and  North  Africa,  he  had  to 
provide  ftnr  the  building  of  churches,  the  care 
of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  bribing 
of  the  Lombards,  and  tbe  purchase  of  slavea 
and  prisoners.   Gregory  was  an  ardent  cham« 

Eion  of  the  prcrogatlrcs  of  the  papal  see.  Yet  bb 
lamed  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  for 
accepting  the  title  "univir.sal  patriarch," 
thougli  ihis  \va.s  eominon  with  all  patriarchs, 
and  Ciiikil  himself  tlie  "servant  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Gwl."  He  skilftdly  applied  the 
canons  of  Buidica  to  st-curc  an  asccndency  in 
Africa.  In  Italy  he  called  the  Abbot  Claudius 
before  his  bench ;  and  when  he  refused, 
yielded  only  enough  to  change  the  place  of 
trial  to  Ravenna.  Of  greater  benefit  to  thO 
world  was  the  establishment  of  the  mission  to 
England,  in  which  CJreirory  took  tlic  grratcst 
interest,  ttul  in  which  he  sc«  iiic<l  to  fu\  ur  too 
great  la.xily,  as  win  n  he  re<'onmiended  the  use 
of  llie  heathen  ti  inplcs  and  fe.'ists,  and  seemed 
too  little  to  insist  upon  the  true  couversiou  of 
the  heathen  heart.  In  the  church  al  large  hu 
labored  to  better  the  condition  of  the  mouaa- 
teriea.  and  aought  to  separate  them  from  tbo 
control  of  the  bbliops,  and  subject  them  more 
immediately  to  himself.  He  also  raised  the 
condition  of  the  clergy,  and  laid  emphasis 
u|K)n  the  office  of  preaclnng,  in  which  he  him- 
self set  a  good  example.  As  a  theologian,  ho 
takes  his  place  among  llie  fuur  Latin  fatlicrs  ; 
but  though  in  general  Atipustinian,  lie  In  IjH'd 
the  superstitious  tendencii's  of  the  t!m<'s  l;y  his 
own  emphasis  of  the  marvellous.  He  ad- 
vanced the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  taught 
that  theaenrioea  of  the  Uvine  ben^t  the  dead. 
He  taught  that  the  eucharMis  n  trat  offering, 
and  explained  tlie  atonement  of  Christ  as  a 
price  p'.iid  to  the  devil  for  the  souls  of  men, 
in  wlii(  h  (!od  de<  (>ived  th<>  devil,  using  the 
grosst  st  images  to  bring  out  the  idea.  His 
<  li.iracter.  ho^v«•^  ^T,  forluds  us  to  l>elieve  that 
when  he  wrote  his  lettent  of  congratulation  to 
Fhoeat  h«  waa  aware  of  the  nundeia  com- 
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nitlod  by  thin  tyrant,  or  that  ha  knew  the 
Characlcr  of  Druuhildc,  whota  lie  so  lii^ly 
commends.  Works  in  Mi}^,  JM.  Lut. 
LXXV.-LXXIX.  The  mwt  cbaructeristic 
work  is  the  Magna  Moralia,  an  allegorical 
exposition  of  llic  Yiook  of  Joli.  (Sec  I'fulilcr, 
Gregor  ih  r  (Jn</>M'  uud  ft  tut  Zrit,  Fruiikfurt, 
l>iV>  ;  V.  W.  K.  llttt.  (ly'U'X'y  the  Great  nui 
hig  lUUtion  to  Gaul,  London,  1SS9.)  2.  Pope 
May  19.  715-Feb.  10,  731.  l\.  l'o\w  Fib.  11, 
781-Nov.  28,  741,  held  a  council  at  Rome, 
732,  wliich  flanctioned  the  pratrticu  of  image 
worali^  la  tbo  Wot.  He  also  ga,r9  tlie  pal- 
limn  to  Bonlhoe,  the  mlMfoiiavT  to  OermanT. 
4.  Pope  W-Jm.,  844.  6.  Pope  3[ay  8,  99^ 
Feb.  18.  099.  The  first  Oermnu  pope.  6. 
PojKJ  lOll-lOiO.  Having  i>un  li:LS(  il  liic 
pdjmcy.  tliouirh  1o  save  il,  lit^  wiis  (•.r)nvincwl 
of  the  iiuproiiriety  of  this,  laid  a'^ide  Ihe  {wpnl 
Insij^nia,  anti  relired  to  (Jt-rmany,  dyini?  in 
104-*<.  Also  an  anti-po|M>  of  the  wime  nnml>t'r, 
1012.  7.  Pope  June  29,  l(>7iJ-Mtiy  3.",.  1085. 
Hildcbrand,  nn  Italian,  b.  in  eitiu  r  .Saona  or 
Borne,  was  chaplain  of  Oregory  VL,  ttien  a 
monk  at  Clany,  and  waaTecauea  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Loo  IX.  His  influeace  upon  iiapal 
affairs  begark  with  the  year  1058.  At  this 
time,  ill  opposition  to  the  Itunain  nobility,  he 
Ctiused  the  elwlion  by  the  ilerjiy  of  Nicholas 
OA  poj^H.'.  and  seatr-d  him  flrmly  in  the  chair  of 
Peter,  Ihm  putting  an  cod  to  the  intiuencc  of 
the  laity  upon  tlie  pap.-il  elections.  Nicholas 
made  aim  archdeacon.  In  like  manner,  in 
1061,  he  caused  Aosdm  of  Lucca  to  be  elected 
po[Mj.  without  the  conient  of  tlw  Imperial  au- 
thority, and  even  against  the  nomination  of 
the  empress,  supported  by  the  iniiterial  arms. 
In  his  own  CJkse  also,  he  contrivra  to  Ih?  Cf)n- 
Bt'crated  witliout  the  iinpcriul  uiiprnviil.  Tims 
he  wrcstcnl  the  right  of  c  iiilinnini;  a  pDpe 
from  tlie  hands  of  the  enipcr  M-.  Rut  his  L'reat 
efforts  were  in  the  more  purely  eixle.'-iiiiilical 
sphere,  fie  sought  to  niaintain  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  Previous  elTort.s  in  thi;*  direc- 
tion had  been  without  any  great  result,  but 
Hildebiandy  taldng  advantage  of  a  liini  de- 
rived from  tlw  disturbancea  over  the  subject 
in  Milan,  tsalled  the  people  to  his  help,  by  for- 
bidding them  to  receive  the  sacmmcnt-H  fron\ 
t!ic  h;uids  of  married  ]iricsts.  niul  Stirling 
tlu  ni  to  ((iniix'l  the  jirirsts  to  dismiss  tlifir 
ivLs.  Hy  these  nu-ims  he  linally  CDntpienMi. 
His  great  contest  w.ts  up  )n  t!ie  sulijecl  of  in- 
vestiture (q.v.).  In  the  spring  of  1075  he 
called  a  synod  in  the  I^teran,  and  formidatcd 
a  law  by  which  all  the  clergy  were  forbidden 
to  receive  an  office  from  toe  haada  of  a  1^- 
man.  and  all  prinoee  IbrUdden  to  bestow  any 
c;\'li-si!istir;il  ofTicc.  In  conseqvicnce  of  this 
llciiry  IV.  cunie  into  collision  wiili  him,  and 
wjw  suininjned  to  answer  for  his  eriines  be- 
fore iin  eeclesiiLstical  tiiliunal.  Henry  an- 
swered by  dcpo^iiiL:  (Jrcgory  at  Worms.  Put 
therefore  under  tlie  ban  of  tlie  church,  Henry 
w;i3  obliged,  to  make  his  peace  wiih  Gregory 
in  order  to  retain  the  lovalty  of  liia  aubjects, 
and  so  hambled  himself  to  sue  three  days  in 
penllnitfaii  garb  at  Canoasa  for  an  audience 
with  tbe  pope.  But  abaolveil.  he  gained 
p.iwer  enough  to  attack  the  jKipe  in  Home, 
and  to  drive  him  from  the  city.  Tbe  quarrel 
really  undecided,  Gregoiy  diad  at  Saienio. 


He  was  the  personification  of  the  claimo 

of  the  papacy  to  supremacy  In  even  the  lem* 
poral  sphere,  and  gave  the  key>nole  to  Ibe 
following  eAOrta  m  the  extreme  papaiists. 
(See  life  by  Tillemaio,  1873 ;  Langeron. 

lH7t  ;  Miukwitz,  1873  ;  Meltzcr.  1876,  etc.  ; 
Delarc,  .S7.  G.  VIl.  tt  la  liJortM  de  I'eylitte  au 
XI,-  »urU.  vol.  i..  1HS9.)  8.  (Albero)  jxipo 
Oct.  21 -Dec.  17,  1187.  Also  an  anti  pope  of 
this  number,  named  Mauritius  Hiirdinu.s,  nom- 
inated bv  Ilenrv  V.,  March  8.  1118  ;  d.  1125. 
ti.  (Ugolino  of  8egni)  b.  in  Anagni,  pope 
March  19,  1227-Aug.  22,  1241.  Noted  for 
bis  contest  with  Frederick  II.,  Oennan  em« 
peror.  For  Frederick's  return  from  a  crusade 
without  sufflHent  wason,  (Jregory  czcom- 
municate<l  him,  and  when,  in  122M.  he  really 
departed  for  I'alestine.  ami  crownetl  him-xclf 
in  .Terusalom.  the  excommunication  still  fol- 

,  lowed  him,  so  that  he  wa.s  deserted  by  the 
clergy  and  knights.  Returneil  to  Italy.  Fred- 
erick could  not  come  to  an  unden<tanding 
with  the  t>opc,  who  died  in  Rome  while  it  was 
beset  by  the  imperial  troops.  (See  Dr.  J. 
Marx.  JH0  Tttn  Urtgmii  tF.  tttOMtrmek 
untenwht,  Berlin,  1890.)  10.  (TObaUO  do 
Visconti)  pope  Sept.  1,  1271-.Ian.  10,  18T8. 
11.  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort)  i  lectcd  p<ipc 

I  at  AvitjiKiii.  Dec.  l;J70  ;  ent<'rcd  Kume 
Jan.  27.  i;i77.  and  d.  March  27.  l:!7s  r,'. 
(Angelo  de  Corraro)  potx-  Dec.  2.  140<>~.Iunu 
5,  14ol),  when  he  was  depost-d  at  Piaa.  H<" 
abdicated  at  Constance,  .July  4,  1415,  and 
lived  as  canlinal  bUhopof  Porto  till  his  death, 
Oct.  18.  1417.  18.  (Ugo  BuonoeMogno) 
]>npe  May  13,  15T8-A|»il  10,  1A88.  He  cele- 
brated the  msssacre  of  St.  Dartholomew. 
His  fame  rests  upon  his  completion  of  the 
C'li-put  Juris  (7aitonici  and  his  ref<irmutiua 
of  Ihe  .Julian  Calendar  i  l  14  (Niccolo 

'  Bfoodrato)  ixi]M'  Dee,  ."^i.  l~>'.i\<  *h  i.  l't9l. 
15.  (Alessandro  Ludovisii  pti\M-  Feb.  9. 
1621-.Jiily  8.  1623.  10.  (Bartolomm»o  Al- 
berto Oappellari)  pope  Feb.  2,  18;U-June  1, 
1840.  B.  Sept.  18,  1705,  he  rows  rapidly  to 
be,  in  16S8,  general  of  bia  cwder,  tbe  Carnal- 
dufama.  u  1886  he  waa  made  cardhml,  and 
soon  set  over  the  Propaganda.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  gained  that  view  of  the  general  sphere 
of  the  church  wliich  mmle  him  dbitinelivcly  a 
churrlily  rather  tlian  an  Italian  pop*-.  Ho 
improvetl  Ihe  n-lations  of  the  pnpa<  y  with  all 
the  Euro))ean  governments,  and  founded  nu- 
merous bishoprics,  sending  out  missionaries  in 
great  numbers.  In  the  affairs  of  the  States  of 
tbe  Church  he  was  not  so  succeasful,  for  ho 
left  their  flnaacea  in  a  condition  of  neat  con- 
fusion. F.  R.  F. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzua  (u  email  town  iu 
S.  \V.  ("app:ul<)«'i:i).  b.  at  Arianziis,  a  neigh- 
l)nriug  village,  alKUit  HMO  ;  d.  there  'ii^J  or 
His  mother,  Nonnu,  was  a  pious  wom- 
an, and  was  the  means  of  the  coo  version 
of  liis  father,  who  aftcrwanl  iiecame  tbo 
bishop  of  Nazianstus.  On^ry,  in  pursuit 
of  a  thorough  education,  travelled  widely 
and  studied  at  Alexandria  and  Athens.  In 
the  latter  city  he  was  engaged  upon  gram- 
mar and  philosophy  for  10  years,  Hetiirntnl 

I to  Capiuulociii  in  'MO,  he  tirst  engaged  iu  lit- 
erary pursuits,  Imt  waa  drawn  into  tlM  acttro 
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■arrioe  of  the  dnurdi,  tMlag  sudden^  or 
Adned  tnrleat  bf  lib  nlher.  Though  lie  at 

first  fled  to  eacepe  the  ofllce,  he  finallv  en- 
Ktif^nl  in  its  daties,  anbted  BftHil  Oi.v.)  in  hin 
labors,  and  promoted  his  ekclion  to  thu  l)i.sh- 
opric  f)f  (')i'.sarca.  Ho  woa  in  turn  inudo  l>isli- 
op  of  Sjc-iniji  hy  Ba^iil,  but  preferring'  the  ri - 
tirrmcnt  and  labors  of  the  scliolar,  tMM)n  tied 
ai^in.  For  some  lime  he  assisted  his  father 
hi  the  bishopric  of  Nazioonis,  and  then,  upon 
the  request  of  the  hard-pressed  orthodox  in 
Coostenlioople  la  S79,  he  went  thither  and 
be^n  his  cucer  as  preacher.  Here,  in  thu 
little  rhurdi  of  thj  ll<'surr(<  tion,  ho  prnirlu  <l 
his  5  orHtions  upon  thr  doily  of  C  hrist,  whii  h 
have  occaflionnl  his  title.  th<^  Thfolngian.  In 
880  iin  wan  ralli  d  to  the  hiNlinprir  of  Con- 
stantinotile  by  Th<<Hiosiiis,  and  in  iWl  nc- 
knowlidiied  as  bi.shop  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  soon  tre  find  him  laying 
d0WD  hts  office*  for  nmou  not  Altofeihi-r 
dear,  and  leUtlag  to  Kattanstw.  near  trhicii 
he  spent  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.  Gregory 
belonged  to  the  Kicene  party.  11  is  principal 
■work-s  nri'  ]\U  iirulimiM,  J.'  in  nuinixr.  ror 
life  (H.'e  L'llmaiui,  Grt'g<iriii»  ron  Anzi'iiiz  tier 
Tht'tliHjc,  Darmstadt,  1825.  and  Weiss,  Die 
din  grijMcn  Kiumadoeier,  Braunsbcrg.  1872. 
Works  in  lOnw,  /W.  Or.  XXX  V- 
XXXVIII.  F.  11.  F. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  liroth<  r  of  Hiisil  the 
Orcat  ;  I).  inCji'siirca.  CajipaiifN  in.  U  isvin  ii  1340 
and  3r)<>  ;  d.  af(«'r  394.  He  ow<  il  liis  xiucatiou 
<  hi(Hy  to  his  older  brother  Bu>)l,  hut  nothing 
further  as  to  this  period  of  his  life  is  known 
to  us.  Hu  l)ecame  a  reader  in  tlie  church, 
and  then  for  a  lime  turned  aside  to  the  pro- 
fessiain  of  a  rhdoiidan.  but  waa  rceallea  by 
the  canieRt  efforts  of  Orejrorr  of  Xa/.ian/UH. 
His  InlfDts  for  dopnmtic  dLscuH.>iii)U,  ^o  valu- 
able at  that  time  of  (In  olojiical  controversy, 
•were  sueh  timt  Ills  brother  Basil  pot  him 
clectetl  bishop  of  Ny.ssa.  This  only  altructnl 
the  attention  of  the  Arian  party  to  him,  and 
he  was  lm>uglit  iMfore  Demetrius,  gofemor 
of  Pontus,  upon  diaiges  of  irregular  consecra- 
tion aoii  of  waMlng  the  property  of  thu 
diiiidi.  He  waa  aenk  into  oue.  where  he 
coffered  mndi,  bat  was  returned  to  his  bish- 
opric in  STBi,  In  881  he  was  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  where  he  must  have  Ix>en 
an  Important  pensonape.  He  was  apjxiinted 
as  one  of  those  bisho{i8  who,  on  account  of 
their  emim-nce,  were  given  a  certain  authority 
of  ovcrsij^ht  over  nejghb<)ring  dioceses.  In 
879  he  went  into  Arabia  up<ni  eccleaiastieal 
buaiiuMB,  and  on  aeeount  of  what  he  saw  ut 
JeruMlem,  wrate  a  tract  dfaaoadlag  from  lay- 
kff  too  great  value  upon  pilgrimages.  In 
HfS  he  was  In  Constantinople,  and  again  in 
38o.  We  find  him  there  for  the  hist  time  at  a 
synwi  ill  liU^l.  after  which  he  disappears  frnm 
our  hiijlit.  As  a  (loL'nuilic  %vril(  r  he  stands 
next  to  Alhana.sius.  His  works  are  in  Migne, 
Pat,  Or.  XMV.-XLVI.  (Sec  Weiss.  i>iV- 
dreigrmaen  Kafjpoidoeitrt  Braunsberg,  1872.) 

"W,  H.  F. 

Qiagvtj'  IHnBinBilaK'i  the  aposih;  of  Ar- 
menia;  b.  about  257,  at  Valarshahad.  in  the 
province  of  Ariirat,  Armenia  ;  d.  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Manyea.  iu  the  province  of  Taran, 


882 ;  was  educated  hi  the  Cbrletian  faith  at 
Ctesarea,  O^ipadocfa.  and  succeeded,  on  his 
return ,  ia coDveitflig Dng Teridatea  III .  and  a 
great  number  of  hn  oountr3rmcn.  In  802  lie 
was  consecrated  Viishop  of  Arnujiia  liy  the 
bishop  of  Cfisan  a,  and  thus  Armenia  became 
the  llrst  kiiiL'd<im  in  which  (  hristianilv  was 
adoptetl  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  One 
year  before  he  died  he  retired  from  public 
life  and  lived  ns  a  hermit  in  the  wilderness. 
His  life  has  t>eeu  written  by  Agathamrelos 
and  by  Simeon  Hetaphrastea.  f  ocni«r  is 
found  In  Ylotor  Langlois*  JERMerimt  d!*  VAr- 
minie,  Paris,  1807 ;  the  latter  In  Vigae,  Atf. 
Gr.  CXV, 


Qregory  niaumaturgiiB  {Ju  teho  did 
derfvl  thingit),  b.  at  ^'eo-Cacsarea  hi  Pontus. 
alx)Ut  910 ;  was  converted  to  Chifatianity  by 

Origen,  with  whoin  he  lived  in  Palestine  for 
8  years,  and  became,  in  240,  bishop  of  his  na- 

tiv(^  city,  in  which  he  died  in  27<l  His  sur- 
name he  ae(}uired  from  the  wonrU-rfnl  success 
of  his  missionary  activity.  His  writiucs  are 
found  in  Mipne",  Put.  Or.  X.  ',  his  life  was 
written  by  Gregory  of  Hymk,  and  bf  VlctHr 
RyB8<'l.  Leipzig,  l^iHO. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  b.,  according  to  some,  in 
538.  aceordiu'j  to  others,  iu  543,  at  (  h  rmont, 
Auvergne,  S.  E.  France  ;  d.  at  Tours,  Nov. 
17,  51)4  ;  sprung  from  a  distinguislicd  scna* 
torial  family  ;  was  educated  by  his  unde. 
Bishop  Oallus,  of  Clermont,  and  was,  in  078, 
elected  bishop  of  Tours.  A  lofty  character 
and  a  man  or  talent  and  courage,  he  stood  for 
20  yi  urs  as  the  representative  of  order  and 
justice  amid  the  direst  confusion  and  \  iiiknco, 
and  exen  isetl  a  decisive  intluenct;  tlimufrliout 
Gaid.  His  works,  the  principal  one  <if  v  Inch 
is  a  history  of  the  Franks,  are  found  fn 
Miunie,  J'al'.  Lot.  LXXI.,  and  in  Latin  and 
French,  eil.  by  H.  L.  Bordler.  Paris,  mi-M, 
4  vols.  His  llutoria  Franecrum  (best  cel.  by 
Amdt  and  Kriiach.  Hannover.  1884,  2  vols.) 
la  tho  flnt  iniitamne  in  the  Latin  Utaatora  of 
the  Influence  of  the  hbtorical  atyle  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (S<>c  L;>K  )1.  Ortgar  von  Tamt^ 
Leipzig,  1880,  2(1  ed.  im^.) 

OntorVf  Caspar  Ren(,  Fh.D.  (Leipzig, 
187n>,  Lie.  Theol.  (Leipzig,  1884).  Lu- 
theran; b.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  "Nov.  «,  1848; 

trnuiuated  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  PennsylvnTtia, 
Philadelphia.  1S64.  and  at  Princeton  'I'heo- 
logical  S(  miliary.  l>^7n  ;  was  secretary  to  Dr. 
V.  Hixlgc  durinir  the  preparation  fur  the  press 
of  his  ^*!J»(cTniitir  iSiO  73  ;  biMiog- 

rupher  of  Schiirer  and  Harnuck's  TheologimAe 
Literaturtdtung,  1876-84  ;  privcU  doeent  In 
Leipzig  Unircrsity,  1884-80  ;  since  profcaaor 
eztnoidlnaiy  there.  On  the  basis  of  personal 
examination  of  the  nnoial  and  of  the  chief 
cursive  Mas.  of  flie  Greek  Testament  he  pt^^ 
pared  the  PnjleLrnmenatothe  8lhed.  of  Tisch- 
endorf 's  GrtH'k  Testament,  Leipzig,  18t^4-88. 

GhreUeti  Steven  (BUenaa  de),  b.  at  Li- 
moges, in  thel>epartinent  of  Haute- Vienne, 
France,  Nor.  3.  1778 :  d.  at  Burlington,  N. 

.1.,  Nov.  If?,  1^55.  He  was  of  noble  birth  ; 
[  was  educated  at  tlie  Military  College  of  Lyons, 

and  l)ec-ame  one  <if  the  king's  IkmIv  guard  in 
t  1790.    Escaping  from  the  licToiution,  he 
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cnmc  tn  New  York  in  17W,  jolMd  ttio  Sodetr 
of  Friuuds,  miuistcmi  to  the  lafferera  by  yel- 
low fever  in  PhilodelphiH.  1798,  and  bet-ame 
a  New  York  merchant.  His  preaching  tours 
began  in  IBOO,  and  extended  through  North 
America  and  Europe,  lastioe  till  1684,  and 
embracing  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  tho  Cur  aa  ob- 
jects of  bis  exhortatioos.  (Hee  his  laemoirs 
W  B.  Seebobm,  Philadelphia.  1800,  t  toIs.. 
and  bj  S.  W.  Qacrt,  New  York.  1688.) 

P.  M.  B. 

Orleabach  (grecss-biik),  Johann  Jakob, 
Bible  critic ;  h,  at  Butzboch.  11  m.  a.  of  Uies- 
■an,  Hesse,  Jan.  4,  1745 ;  d.  at  Jena,  March 
H  1812.  He  studied  at  Tttbin^n.  Halle, 
and  Leipzig  ;  was  early  interested  In  the  criti* 
cal  stu<l y  of  the  ( Jreek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, aiul  in  ITrtif  and  1770  made  a  scientilic 

iourm  y  in  it-i  intm-st  through  Germany,  llol- 
and,  Ltigiand,  and  France.  He  became  pri- 
vat  dt'Ct'nt  at  ildile.  1771  ;  profL'^xaor  extraor- 
dinary of  theologv,  1773 ;  ordinary  professor 
•t  Jena,  1776.  Ills  in  one  of  the  must  houore<l 
BMnaa  to  the  line  of  distinguished  scbolais 
who  luife  brouht  tiie  Greek  text  of  tha  New 
Testamoot  to  its  praent  excellence.  His 
Ifomm  TMtammtum,  whid^  marked  "  the 
beginiiitii!:  of  a  really  critical  text,  h&acd  upon 
fixid  rules, "  up[>eared.  Halle,  177i-7.'>,  8ulwo- 
quent  eilil.  (Sec  his  life  by  K<^tlie,  Jcua, 
ldl2.  Cf.  Schaff,  Companion  to  Uic  Uretk 
llMtameni,  ^  SBOaqq  ) 

Griffin,  Edward  X>orr,  D.D.  rrninn,  1S08), 
Cougro>r;Uioiialist ;  b.  at  K;ist  lisuldani,  (  onn., 
Jim.  6,  1770  ;  d.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  H. 
1887.  Ue  graduated  at  Yule,  17»0  ;  Btudi*  <i 
theologjr  imderDr.  Jonatlian  Edwards.  Jr  . 
and  was  pastor  at  West  Hartford.  1790-lUUl, 
when  be  was  transferred  to  the  Ftnt  Presby- 
toriaa  Church,  Newark,  as  colkasiie  of  Dr. 
A.  MeWboTter.  After  two  years  at  Andover 
as  profcaaor  of  p\ilpil  eloquence,  1809-1811, 
he  bceamo  pastor  of  I'ark  Street  Church,  Bos- 
ton, and  in  1815  of  Ihu  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark.  From  1H21-36  he  w  as  pres 
tdent  of  Willianvs  ("oUcffi'  ;  tlicrc,  iw  in  his 
prerioua  charges,  he  was  eminnil  hh  a  preacher 
and  revivalLsl.  lie  publlslu  il  /^.^ -furfjt,  1813, 
and  EkUiU  of  ih»  Atoneitunt,  181U.  His  Ser- 
moHi,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Sprague,  ap- 
peared iti  2  vols ,  mn.  p.  M.  B. 

Qriffis,  William  Blliot,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Sclicnectadv,  N.  Y.,  Ib8i),  Congrega- 
tionalist ;  b.  in  ^biiadeiphla.  Pa.,  Bept.  17. 
18tt;  graduated  at  Rntgen  Ocakge,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J..  1800;  waa  in  the  educa- 
tional Bcrvine  of  the  Japanese  Oovenuneat  at 
Fukui  and  Tokio.  1M71~74 ;  graduated  at 
Union  Tliw>logical  Sfminanr,  New  York  City, 
1877  ;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Iteformed 
Church.  S<'hen<'ctndy,  N.  Y.,  1ST7  ;  of  the 
Shawmut  (;ontrri';.'jilionjU  C'liun  li,  lioston. 
Haas..  1KH6.  Of  Im  Imoka  nuiv  l>e  mentioned. 
The  MibuU/t  Empire,  New  Vork,  1876,  4tli 
ed..  1888 :  Corm,  the  Hermit  Nation,  1882, 
8d  ed..  1888 ;  Life  of  (kmmoian  Matthew 
Oalbrvnth  Perry,  1888.  2d  ed.,  1«90;  Th»  Uly 
Among  Thorm  (  a  study  of  Canticles).  1880. 

Chdadal,  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
\tuj  i  h.  at  Hinsingliam,  Combarlaod,  about 


1519  ;  d.  at  Croydon,  Surrey,  10  m.  s.  of  Lou* 
I  don,  .luly  6.  ifi83.    He  entennl  Magfialene 
College,  Cambridge  ;  became  fellow  and  presi- 
dent of  Pembroke  Hall  ;  chaplain  to  Kidley, 
bi.shop  of  London,  l.'WO,  and  to  the  king, 
1551,  with  other  prefcrnienta.    On  Mary'sac- 
cestdun  he  fled  to  8tra-vHhurg,  and  collected  tha 
writinn  and  bistoriea  of  the  Fntestant  nar 
tyra.  Retundng  to  Eagbwd  in  IMW.  ha  waa 
fiuployed  upon  the  liturgy,  and  in  Dec.  made 
bisliop  of  London,  whence  lie  was  translated 
to  York  in  ITiTO.  and  to  Cantcilniry  in  li75. 
Incurring  the  (iiH|ile;iMire  of  Elizuhi  ili,  he  wjis 
fvetjuiNti  n-d  by  the  Star  Chumlier  l."<77->'2. 
liemg  bliu<l  and  iiitirnt,  he  hail  alnituil  coni- 

Sletedarniugenu  iils  to  re.nign  hit<»iee  when  hu 
ied.  His  writings  were  coUt-ctod  by  the 
Parker  Society.  1H48;  his  life luaUeu  written 
by  Strype,  1710.  and  others.  F.  il.  B. 

Oroningen  School  of  Theology,  The,  orig- 
inated from  the  philosophy  of  1*.  W.  von 
Heusde,  who  taught  in  UtrVc  hi  fri  ni  l^iM  \o 
1849,  and  found  many  followt  rn  ix  th  tin  rc 
and  in  Oroningen.  "fhe  theology  which  de- 
veloped from  that  phllosophr  was  diaracter- 
ized  hy  ito  indeoendence  of  the  STmboHcai 
boolcs  of  the  Reformed  Cl)urch,  which  Tcry 
soon  led  to  npen  dcviatioiiH  from  the  old  doc- 
trines. It  mot  with  ooii-iideral>li"  oi>i>osilion  : 
llic  Svnod  of  1S;M,  the  matnn^otli  ]M  litioii  of 
IbUl.'ihe  Hitag  proUsl  of  IH-ta,  etc.  Never- 
theless, under  the  wise  leadership  of  Clarissc. 
Uofstede  de  Groot,  Pareau,  etc.,  a  powerful 
middle  party  waa  formeii  at  Oroningen  as  far 
from  the  old,  stiff  Calvinism  on  the  one  side 
OS  ftom  the  modem  Unfontsm  of  Lcyden  en 
the  other. 

Qroot  (grot),  G«ert,  0«rhazdaa  BSagnns, 
b.  at  l)event«  r  in  the  Ni  th<  i landn,  KiHi  :  d. 
there  from  the  plague,  Aug.  20,  1;184  ;  studied 
in  Paris  and  Cologne  ;  was  a  teacher  in  the 
latter  dty ;  held  several  ecclesiastical  beae- 
flces,  and  led  a  rather  gay  lifc.Vben  be  sod* 
denly  gave  up  his  poaluoa  with  ita  {deaiBMB 
and  its  emoluments,  and  deroted  himself  en> 
tirely  to  a  life  of  a-^o  lirism,  study,  and  char- 
ity. In  1879  he  Ixciune  an  ilincnuit  pn  uc  Ik  r 
in  ihv  dioci'so  of  L  tn  i  lit,  and  nuuic  a  dtrp 
impro^sion  by  his  elii<iucnce  and  cnlhusiasni. 
Bui  in  i:^H2  he  retiretl  allogetlu  r  from  public 
life  and  founded  at  Deveuter,  togi'ther  with 
Ftorentius  ]U<lewins,  the  community  of  the 
Bkethrea  of  the  Common  Life.  Hia'life  waa 
written  by  ThMiaa  k  Kempia.  irtio  hekMged 
to  it.  (See  Booel-BIaai7»  (iirmri  0$  Oneie, 
Paris,  1H78.) 

Orosaeteste  (gros-tosl).  or  OrossetAta 
(Qreathead),  Robert,  b.  at  Slradbrook,  Suf- 
folk. Eng..  about  1175  ;  d.  at  Buckden.  Oct.  9, 
1258.  He  was  educated  in  the  UnlTcrsIty  of 
Oxford  ;  became  afterward  one  of  its  pruicl- 
P  il  teachem  and  ita  ciiapoeUor,  and  was.  In 
1 .2:y>,  elected  Ushop  of  Linoobi.  As  sach  be 
instituted  a  regular  and  rigorous  visitation  of 
his  (lior<'se,  dcniandfil  that  the  monks  hhoi  !.l 
lead  mural  and  jiious  livers,  io'-istcd  that  tho 
ecele.si;i.sti(nl  iastitulions  should  pnx  ure  elll- 
eietit  spiritual  care  for  the  iKirisht>s  frum 
which  they  drew  their  revenues,  deposed  cor- 
rupt or  linflt  inciimi»ents  (7  abbots  and  4 
prtoc^  etc.  The  monks  tried  to  poison  hia^ 
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aod  even  hi.s  own  chapter  rose  in  rebelUoa 
aoint  him.  He  wunl  iu  perMmto  Lyons, 
UML  tad  laid  the  caae  before  Innocent  IV., 
«mI  jm  returned  with  tlw  fall  reeogoition  and 
rapport  of  the  pope.  It  would  becm,  how- 
ever, thai  lie  had  been  compelled  to  make 
considerable  coiicvssions  hiniself,  and  tlic  {)apal 
c  xactiniis  sfMni  bccaiiir  so  eaornious  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  protest.  Wheu,  in  1253,  Innocent 
Hppointe<l  one  of  his  Italian  favorites,  Frederic 
di  Lavagna,  to  a  canonrj  in  the  cathedral  of 
Lioooln  sfmply  in  order  to  provide  for  him, 
GKMNtMte  refuied  to  induct  htm,  and  mada 
tiba  whole  quealicni  of  appointing  Italians  to 
vUum  in  the  English  Church  the  subject  of 
some  wery  plain  advice  to  the  pope.  Inno- 
cent was  furious,  but  the  popularity  of  Orosse- 
lesU^  wa.s  «o  great  that  be  dannl  not  do  any- 
tliing.  liesides  a  ^;rent  nunilx-r  of  matliemati- 
cal,  pliilopopliical,  and  tlieologicnl  works, 
there  also  exists  a  scries  of  letters  by  Grome- 
timUs  which  are  of  the  greatest  inten»t  for  tlw 
r^t  understanding  oi  his  opposition  to  the 
pope,  the  king,  the  mookegetc.  Hmt  were 
'    '  hv  Luard,  LoadoB,  IBtl.  Hie  life 


written  bv  Perrr,  Loodoo,  1871,  and  Fdten, 
Ldpdg.  1887. 

Ghttttos  (Hugo  de  Qroot),  faraons  statcK- 
maa,  pliilologiau,  jurist,  and  tlicoloKian ;  b. 
at  Delft.  Hofland,  April  10,  1588  ;  d.  at  Bo- 
stock,  Qemiaay,  Aug.  28.  1045.  He  was  as  a 
diild  very  pfeooekmi,  editing  Mardanas 
Capella  at  the  age  of  16.  About  tlie  aame 
time  he  became  doctor  of  laws,  and'  entered 
upon  his  profe^ion,  advancing  to  bij;h  posi- 
tions. He  vrtxs  Foon  involved  in  (lie  controver- 
sies upon  Ariniiiianism,  iu  which  be  took  tlic 
side  of  tlie  Arniinians.  This  led  finally  to  hi;* 
iinprisounieut  upon  u  life  sentence  (lOlU).  In 
tliis  confinement  he  occupied  himself  with 
Uteraiy  labors.  Escaped  to  France,  he  was 
for  some  time  in  great  privatbn.  Richelieu 
was  opposed  to  him  ana  had  lilm  sent  out  of 
the  oounti^.  But  in  1684  he  was  appointed 
minister  or  the  (jueen  of  Sweden  at  Paris,  and 
spent  the  follnwinp  lOyenrs  in  this  cmplny- 
nient.  lie  died  while  reluming  from  n  jour- 
ney to  Sweden.  GimMus'  jirincipal  thtoloj^i- 
cal  services  were  reiulered  in  his  commentaries 
upon  the  Scriptures,  which  are  philological 
and  free  from  dogmatic  pi  rversious.  though 
not  always  true  to  the  biblical  style  of  thought. 
His  apologetic  work.  On  th»  Truth  <tf  Uu 
CMdtan  JtdMon,  has  been  m<ist  indely 
coounended.  It  has  been  fipeanentty  trans- 
lated. RU  treatise  Upor^  the  SatUfaction  of 
dkruit  (tran.slated  by  Foster,  Andovtr,  1889) 
presents  the  governmental  theory  of  the 
Atoncnietil  ailopti  (1  in  New  Englancl  theology 
(q.v.).  Theological  works,  Amsterdam.  1671). 
Life  bv  Butler,  fjoodon,  l<IM,and  by  Ludcn, 
Berlin;  1800.  F.  H.  F. 

Oto^  (Hehrew,  a*hmik).  The  word  thus 

translated  in  the  common  version  means  n 
wooden  image  or  idolatrous  pillar  (no  doubt 
often  M  t  up  in  groves),  whii  h  I.<rael  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  (Ex.  xxxiv.  1!J,  Deut.  xvi. 
21).  but  often  refused  to  do  (Judges  iii.  7,  vi. 
25.  1  Kings  XV.  IH).  T.  W.  C. 

Chnmdemann,  Peter  Reinhold,  Ph.D. 
CVmagmitm,  J>J>,  QuuL,  Berlin,  188fi), 


Qerman  Protestant ;  b.  at  Bilrwaldc.  Brandcn* 
burg,  Prussia,  Jan.  &,  1886 ;  studied  at  Ta- 
bingoi.  Bails,  and  Berlin.  186i-68 ;  becamo 
prndier  at  Poadi.  1801 ;  cliapiain  at  the  Jails 
of  Frankfort'On-the  Oder,  1888  ;  cartographer 
at  Gotba,  1865;  p.%stor  at  .M  ir/  isrto,  Ho 
visitwl  Greece,  1K"»H-.VJ  ;  Norway.  Udu  ;  Hol- 
land, mm.  im'>,  1h07  ;  Eughuid,  1 -^fM-fiT  , 
.  L'nileil  States,  IHOH  ;  is  member  of  the  Jlerliu 
I  and  Jena  Geognii)hical  Society  ;  prepared 
'  AUgemeiner  Miuiontatlat,  Gotha,  1867-71  ; 
Kleiner  MitnonmtUu,  1883,  2d  ed.,  1886; 
edited  tha  M  ed.  of  fimckhanlt'a  JCMm 
MUdanAOHtOidt,  fildefeld.  187V-81, 4  ; 
wrote  Die  Entwiekelung  der 
MieHon  im  leUten  JaAnehnt,  1800. 

Grondtvig  (groont-vig),  Nioolai  Frederik 
Beverin,  Daninh  theologian,  sehnlur,  and 
poet ;  b.  at  I dbv.  Southern  Seeland,  Kept.  8, 
1788 ;  d.  in  CoiK  nlmgen.  S<'pt.  2,  1872.  He 
was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and  lived  there 
since  1818.  From  1822  to  l!S26hewQspreaclicr 
in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Christians* 
harn.  a  snburb  of  Copcnlugen.  Wa  vloleilt 
attack  upon  the  elder  C'lausen,  the  head  of  tho 
rationalistic  party  of  the  state  church  and  his 
avoual  of  a  di  sire  to  see  that  eliur<  h  replaced 
by  ft  peoi)le's  rlnirch,  which  had  iiooflu  rcon- 
fession  than  ihr.  .\|)ostles'  ('reed,  "the  only 
condition  of  salvation,"  cost  him  his  jmsition, 
but  proved  the  death-blow  to  rntionaUsm  in 
Denmark.  Until  18:}1  lio  lived  in  enforced 
literary  retirement,  but  in  that  year  be  began 
to  preach  on  Sundsy  afternoons  to  tluiee  who 
gatbovd  in  the  Frederidk  Ghuroh  at  Chris- 
tians ha  vn,  although  he  held  no  position  re- 
specting this  indept^ndent,  self-supporting 
congregation,  and  kept  up  the  practice  for  18 
years.  From  1839  till  bis  death  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  workhouse  church  of  \':irt<ju  Hos- 
pital in  Coixrnhngcn.  In  IHfil  ho  received  the 
title  of  bi.shop,  without  a  we.  mainly  throueh 
the  influence  of  the  quern  dowager,  the 
mother  of  Frederick  VII, ,  who  was  one  of  his 
convsns.  He  nairied  tluee  timssa  and  two 
of  his  wives  were  sisten. 

As  a  theologian  he  Influenced  all  Scandi- 
navia ;  as  a  scliolar  he  has  laid  the  learned 
world  under  great  oblipitlons  by  bis  .stv.diea 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norse  literature  and  Ian- 
giniL"'.  .'iiiil  us  a  iKK  t  be  will  li\  (;  fonfCtlll 
banish  iivmns  and  spiritual  songs. 

The  Grundtvigian  movement  ho  started 
was  political,  social,  and  religious  in  charac- 
ter. Its  tap  root  was  the  personalitj  of 
Grundtvig,  vainglorious  and  headslrcmg.  He 
never  refused  to  no  oslled  the  **  Apostle  of  the 
North,"  and  encouraged  the  f<rilies  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Politically  the  famous  preacher. 
Wilhelm  IJirkc<laI,  of  Uyslingo,  wa-s  the  most 
extreme.  It  was  he  that  jiroclaimeil  loudest 
thul  till'  Dunes  were  (Jml'.s  chosen  p<'ople  for 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  civilization— a 
form  that  sprung  from  Grundtvig's  mixing 
Norse  mvthologv  and  religion  into  one.  Thu 
Gmndtvigiaas  sided  with  the  National -liberal 
paity  and  broiwhtabout  the  war  of  1664  with 
Germany,  which  ended  in  the  dismemlier> 
ment  of  Denmark.  Bnciallj,  the  Orundt- 
vigiaos  deserve  much  credit  throughout  tlie 
North.  Itisto  tben  the  8oMidii»TiMiaown 
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the  iutroiluc  tion  nf  tho  Ugb  idioob  for  the 
people,  which  have  been  of  so  much  good 
U  purifying  national  moralit  and  cuitoois  oiid 
nifling  ibu  staodud  of  knowledge  among  tbe 
country  people  to  that  high  ilegrce  it  now 
holds — sumethiug  entirely  unknown  cLsc^ 
where  in  Europe.  Iteligiously  the  Grundl- 
vij.';i:iri  movement  rests  upon  its  founder's 
a.HJH  rtion  that  tho  Apostles'  Cm-d  was  taught 
the  apostles  by  the  I'm-n  Lord  during  the  40 
dayfl  lie  wandered  upon  earth,  and  ia  the 
foundatiun  uf  Christtanity.  It  id  gcnerallr 
sndecatood  tlint  it  was  this  now>fangled  idea 
which  eauaad  Cmarl  to  begin  tbo«e  remark- 
able icseanshee  which  have  reBulied  in  bia 
Uhiftdmeki^  unbtaehMe,  vnd  tcenig  beadUete 
Qtullrn  :'ir  (iesehichU  dt«  TdiiffyniboU  und 
au  aiuu'j^in  regeU  (186«-7».  4 'vols.).  But 
aside  friiui  tliU  theory  of  Grumlts  to  him 
and  Ijis  followers  must  1k>  ;;iv<'ii  tht!  credit  of 
having  liilled  rjitionuli.sm,  tlx-n  nimpunt  in 
i>eoraark,  and  introducing  and  maintaining 
aound  enmgelical  teachings.  To  be  sure  tliey 
were  occasionally  inclined  to  use  JNorae  n^r- 
thology  in  illostrating  the  ffifaie,thua  oraMhig 
aome  sad  nUflconoepUons,  but,  on  tbe  whole, 
their  influence  has  been  and  still  is  good  ami 
benctlceiit.  'I'heir  oi>timlsm  has  jiroved  a 
great  Iwou  to  the  utition  ils  an  olT.set  against 
the  Mckly  pietism  preaclnMl  by  William  Ucek. 
Tlie  Grundtvigiiin.s  call  themsehes  "  the  glad 
t'liristiuns,"  and  arc  readily  reco<;uized  in  the 
commuaity  by  their  huppy  counieuanoos,  their 
alngfaig,  and  somewhat  |>eculiar  dreat. 

Oth&  loBults  of  the  Grundtvigiaa  morenMiit 
have  heen :  (1)  In  18411,  the  right  to  haw  one's 
children  omflrmed  bv  other  than  the  parish 
minintcr ;  (2)  in  1849  denominational  parity 
before  the  hiw  ;  (3)  in  1857,  the  alxilition  of 
conjpul.iory  l)aptism  ;  (4)  in  \H%H  and  IHTH. 
permis.sion  to  or  more  householders  to 
gather  a  congregation  and  call  a  nuui>ter. 
(Seahls-UfBtiy  J.  Kaftan,  Basi  l.  isTH.) 

C  11.  A.  liJEUUICOAARD. 

Orynseas  (proper]/  Qryner),  Blaon,  Be- 
formed  theologian ;  b.  at  Venogen,  Mwabia, 
FniMia  (Uohcnzollern).  1408 ;  d.  at  Basel, 
Switzerland.  Aujj.  1,  1541.    He  formed  in 

early  life  an  intmiale  friendship  with  Me- 
lanihtlion,  but  embraced  tho  Hacrameiital 
views  of  Zuin,i;li.  lli-  studied  at  V  ienna 
and  tautrht  there  ;  bivame  professor  of  Greek 
at  H'-iilcllxT!;,  1.VJ4  ;  also  of  Latin,  1. ">:,•«  ;  of 
Greek,  at  Basel,  lo2U  (iu  succcssiou  to  Era.s- 
mus),  in  connection  with  profea-sorahip  ex- 
Uacmlinary  of  theology  (ex^tical  lectureship 
on  the  New  Testament),  1581 ;  ordinary  pro- 
fenoRUp,  1586.  He  mited  England  in  1581. 
and  was  commissioned  by  Henry  VIII.  to  get 
the  opinion  of  tho  Heforraed  tiieologians  on 
the  continent  upon  his  divorce.  lie  him.self 
first  fiiv  in  ii.  later  disfavored  it.  In  l."»;}4  he 
was  conimi.viioueil  by  Duke  Llrieh  of  WUrteni- 
bcrg  to  reform  the"  University  of  Tubingen, 
lie  was  the  only  8wis.s  delegate  who  partici- 
patwi  in  tlld  Religious  ddloquy  of  Worms. 
1640.  He  was  a  scholar  of  tha  first  rank,  and 
in  ohaiacter  very  attractive,  (flee  his  EpU- 
Mm,  ed.  Stivuber.  Basel.  1847.)  His  nephew. 
Thoasaa  (b.  at  Veringen.  1512 ;  d.  superin- 
tatdeotMBOtalni,  1MI»  having  heU  the  cffioe 


since  IfiM;  his  grand-nephew,  the  son  of 
Thomas,  lotaaan  Jacob  (b.  at  Bern,  Oct.  1, 
IMO ;  antlstes  at  Basel.  ISM ;  d.  there,  Aug. 
18.  1617),  and  his  descendants.  Mumm.  (6. 

1705  ;  d.  at  Basel.  1744)  and  ttmon  (b.  1795 ; 

d.  pastor  in  Bas^  I,  ITSi'.n  n  ndered  the  name 
Gr^nteua  illustrious  iu  bwil»!rhiud  for  2U0 
years. 

Qnardlan  Angel,  tbe  angsllc  guide  andmo- 

tector  who  ia  supposed  to  De  man's  attendant 

from  birth  till  deiith.  The  i  li  a  r  hiims  scrip- 
tural support  from  >latt.  xviii.  lu  und  lleb. 

i.  14. 

Chaetf  (Qerman,  WeffV,  the  ducal  house  of 
Saxony,  and  OkibeUins  (Qerman.  WaMingnU^ 

tho  imperial  liousi^  of  Ilolicnstanf.  ii,  dcalg- 
nate<l  as  parly- names  the  priuc^-s  wiili  their  as- 
jiirations  of  independence  and  the  emperor 
with  his  demands  of  authority.  Transplanted 
into  Italy,  many  and  very  d i tTeBMt ideaa  WB 
introduce  into'  the  plat  forms. 

Guericke  (ger  ik  keh),  Helnrich  £nist 
FsKdiaand,  Ph.D.  and  Lie.  Theol.  (Halle, 
1824,  1825).  D.D.  (Tubingen.  Luther- 
an ;  b.  at  Wctlin,  10  m.  n.w.  of  llalle,  Prus- 
sian Saxony.  Feb.  25.  18(«1 ;  d.  at  Hallo.  Feb. 
4.  1878.  He  studied  at  Halle  ;  became  pro* 
feasor  extraordinary  of  theology,  1829 ;  or- 
dinary, 1838 ;  was  KDBOved  for  opiKKting  tlie 
union  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  chuiches, 
1885 :  restored.  1840.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  life  of  A.  11.  Francke  (orig. .  llalle,  1827, 
Eng.  tnms.,  London,  1837).  Mun^ial  »f  ('Imrch 
History  (ot\^.,  18351,  9lh  ed..  ISfiO-ti?",  8  vols., 
Eng.  trans..  Andover,  18rtO-70,  2  vol.s.),  and 
.\f'inual  <>f  the  AntifjuitieH  of  the  Chur(h{OT\g., 
1847,  2d  ed..  1850.  Eng.  trans.,  London. 
1861). 

Qolbert  (j:e  bair)  of  Parens  was  the  chan- 
cellor of  III  iiry  IV.  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  thus  by  liis  \  i  ry  odlce  jilaeed  in  opposi- 
tion to  Hiidebrund,  >ic\ i-rthelrss.  when  the 
latter  ascended  the  piiiml  tiirdiie,  in  1073,  as 
Gregory'  V I L ,  and  a  r«'couciliatioQ  wa.s  effected 
between  him  and  Henry  IV.,  Guiliert  was 
made  archbisbop  of  Ravenna  and  all  former 
enmity  was  burled.  He  could,  however,  not 
brook  the  papal  policy  of  using  the  monks 
'  and  tbe  laity  to  enforce  authority  over  tho 
i  clcrj;y,  and  when  tho  runt<«st  Ix'twet  n  Henry 
IV.  and  Gnijury  VII.  broke  out  H;;ain,  he 
sided  with  the  former.  Gregory  wa.s  deposed 
',  by  llttnry  l\ .,  and  iu  lObO  Guilxrt  was  electid 
anii-pope  by  30  bi-<«hopM  assembled  at  Brixen. 
and  a.s.sumed  the  mmie  of  Clement  III.  In 
1084  he  was  able  to  cro\v  u  ili  urj'  IV.  empe  ror 
in  Home,  but  in  spite  of  tbe  support  of  the 
cmocror  he  was  never  able  to  eateUldi  Ids 
auUiotity  in  Rome.  Cursed  and  condemned 
saocesstTely  bv  Gregorv  VII.,  Victor  III., 
L'rbun  II..  anu  Pnschalw  IT  ,  he  dii  il  at  Ha- 
venna  in  IKK),  and  after  the  death  of  llcnry 
IV..  Paschnlis  II.  harl  his  bones  dug  up  from 
his  gmvo  and  tlirown  into  the  sea. 

Quido  (i'wee^  CkqTi  Wide)  de  Br^ 
Walloon,  Protestant  martyr;  b.  at  Jlona, 
Ifoinault,  Belgium.  l.'S22 ;  hanged  at  Valen- 
ciennes, France.  31  m.  s  e.  of  Lilli  ,  Miiy  31, 
1567.  for  diapensing  tiie  eucliarist  in  the  He- 
fonned  congrvgatiap.  He wm  brotight  up* 
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BoiiKiu  f'lilhrtlic,  embraoftl  Protestantism, 
1W7  ;  took  piirt  in  tiie  prejwriilion  of  llu! 
Bt'lgic  ('onfes!si<)n,  ISGl  ;  tm veiled  u«  an  (;%  an- 
jTelist  in  Southwf  Htrrn  Ik^liriiini  and  Nortlieni 
France.  (See  liis  lifr  hv  HaiilcnlKck,  Pari*, 
;  Van  I,nn^i'raail,  Amsterdam,  1HH4.) 

Oaisot  (ghe-M>),  Francois  Pierre  Oull- 
laume,  Uefornied  Cliurcli  of  Fnince,  lavmun  ; 
b.  at  Nimes,  Oct.  4.  1787:  d.  at  Vul  flirlier. 
Norniandjr,  Sept.  18,  1874.  Be  studied  law 
in  Paris  ;  becMune  profesBor  of  modem  history 
in  the  Sorboone,  1818 ;  tecrataiy'fenenl  of 
the  minister  of  justice,  1818 ;  oouDdllor  of 
■late.  1816  ;  but  his  opposition  to  M .  de  Vil- 
life  le<l  to  his  deprivation  of  Jits  professorship 
(1825)  an. 1  nil  other  ofliees.  In  1H28  ho  was, 
liinvever,  restored.  I'nder  Loui.s  Pliilippo  lie 
wa-s  minister  of  public  instruction,  l88'2-y0  ; 
ambassador  in  London,  1S40 ;  liiter  in  tlie 
same  year  minLster  of  foreign  affairs,  and  so 
remained  until  tlic  Rcvolanon  <rf  1848  drove 
him  into  exile,  and  ho  nerer  again  played  anv 
part  In  politics.  He  had  been  chosen.  In  1886, 
a  member  of  tlie  French  Academy,  and  to  the 
Tn«tlinte  of  France  and  to  the  Reformed 
(  linrch  he  pive  henceforth  liis  time  and 
.stri-iii:th.  liesifies  being  a  great  statesman 
and  rhurcli  leader,  lie  wo-s  a  great  writer,  and 
by  lii.s  lIiM»)-y  <•/  ('irilunfum  in  Europe,  Edin- 
burgh, 1856,  3  vols.  ;  Ilintory  of  Fraiife,  Lon- 
don, 187t)-«l,  8  vols.  ;  MediUttiong  on  tito  E»- 


t  tjt  Christianity,  London,  1864,  he  has 
I  a  high  place  in  modem  literature.  (9ee 
his  life  by  nb  daughter,  Ibdame  Oulcot  dc 


Witt,  London,  IRHO.) 

QOnther  (giin-ter),  Anton,  Roman  Catlio- 
lic  ;  b.  at  Linderiau,  IJuluiuia,  Nov.  17.  ITS'}  ; 
d.  in  Vienna,  Feb.  24,  lti6ii.  lie  studied  at 
Prague  ;  entered  the  Jesuit  order.  18S0.  but 
left  it  after  a  two  years'  novilbte  and  re- 
mained ever  afterward  in  private  life,  al- 
though  called  to  protoMinbipa  in  difflmnt 
places.  He  wrole  Moks  of  apeeatotlve  theol- 
ogy, all  of  wliidl  were  put  upon  the  Index. 
Iwause,  in  lii.s  attempt  to  refute  Hegel's  and 
Schelling's  paiiiliei.sm.  he  taught  a  doctrine  of 
Cartesian  duali.sni.  "  He  admits  the  principle 
of  development,  enounced  by  Schellitig  and 
Ilegcl,  as  aj>iilicd  to  '  nature,'  in  •which  be 
includes  fliu  '  soul '  as  subject  of  sensation 
and  representative  consciousness  and  framcr 
of  conceptions.  But  ho  distingtiUhes  from 
this  'aoiU'  the  'ajrirlt.'  which  ho  elevates 
above  ft  as  an  Independent  being,  separable 
from  the  body,  and  in  like  manner,  and  in 
opposition  to  fMinlhei.>;in.  he  teachen  that  Ood 
is  distinct  from  and  .supi  riur  to  tlie  world, 
maintaining  that  tliu  world  was  created  1)y 
God.  not  by  the  way  of  emanation,  but  by 
'  contrapoMition.' "  (Ueberweg,  Kng.  trans., 
il..  <i06.)  lie  submitted  to  the  papnl  action. 
His  books  had,  as  a  rule,  fanciful  titks.  (tiiee 
Us  life  by  Knoodt,  Vienna.  1881,  B  vohk) 

Ourney,  Joneph  John,  Qnaki  r.  pliihintbro- 
pl-st ;  b.  at  E:irlhani  Hull,  near  Norwicli,  lOng.. 
Avi;;.  2,  17SS  ;  <i.  there.  .lun.  4.  1S47.  Hi;  Ih'- 
camj  a  preacher  of  tin-  Snriety  of  Friends  in 
181H  ;  lalKired  with  his  sister.  Mrs.  Kli7.al>eth 
Fry  (q.v.),  in  bi  half  of  prison  reform,  and 
with  C  larlison.  Wilbcrforce.  and  Buxton,  for 
,  the  abolition  of  the  ahive  trade ;  tiavdlled  ex- 


tensivcly  in  Europe  and  America  ;  advoeatecl 
tlie  eause  of  tuial  abstinence  ;  cav.  lilitrally 
of  ills  iiliuiidiinee,  and  exemplilietl  in  liis  life 
tlic  principlca  lie  profes,seii.  Among  liis 
worlis  are,  Notea  on  Pri»>h!t,  London.  1819 ; 
Religiov*  Pecyiiaritin  of  Friend»,  1824  ;  AVt- 
deneet  of  CliritUanity,  1887-82-84 ;  Th«  dab- 
balK,  1881 ;  SatttUeal  Vmm$,  1887 ;  A  Viif 
t«r  in  tkt  W(Ut  JfMKw  (in  letters  to  Henry 
Clay).  1840.  The  thnf>  years  preceding  1840 
he  spent  in  the  United  States.  He  wa.s  the 
founder  of  the  modern  Orthodox  Friends,  in 
di.sthiclion  to  the  Hicksite  party.  3Ieinoirsof 
hiuj  were  written  bv  J.  Alexander,  London, 
1847,  J.  B.  Bndthwaite,  1844, 8  vols.,  2a  ed., 
1884,  and  others.  F.  If.  B. 

Oury,  Jean  Pierre,  Jesuit  ;  b.  at  Mallleron- 
court.  Fraiu  he-Comte,  Eastern  France.  Jan. 
23.  1801  ;  il.  at  Merca'ur  in  the  Auverirne, 
17  m.  B.C.  of  Tulle,  April  lb,  1866.  He  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus,  1824  ;  became  pro- 
femor  of  moral  theology  in  their  seminary  at 
Vals,  France,  1888 ;  in  the  same  capacity  waa 
trantfemd  to  tha  oollMe  at  Rome,  1647.  Bis 
chief  work  is  Gmmnmvm  theeitogia  meralit, 
Lyons,  1850,  ed.  Ballrrini,  Rome,  1874  ,  6lli 
ed.,  18S3,  (}er.  trans.,  Regensburg,  18.-»7,  5th 
etl.,  1S74  ;  French  tran.s..  Anneey.  1H75  (u 
S3  stem  of  moral  tlieology  for  the  gtiidcncc  of 
priests  in  all^'ohllion  and  penance  which  rc- 
\nved  tlic  old  Jesuitical  axsuistry  ;  on  it  cf.  A. 
Kelle  r,  Die  Moraltheotoffie  dix  Ji  suitm  J'ater 
Gtti-y.  Aaraa,  1868,  8d  ed.,  1870 ;  and  DOl- 
linger  u.  Reuadt,  OeaehiehU  der  Moralttrtitig' 
kfiUn  in  der  r9m{»eh'katholi»fhen  Kirdutt 
N/irdlingen,  1889,  8  vols.  [vol.  i.]).  (See  hit 
life  [anonymous],  Le  Piiy,  1867.) 

Oustavus  Adolphus  Association,  Rtnrtod  in 
1882  by  tho  Leipzig  superintendent,  iii  v.  Dr. 
CbrisUuii  Gottlob  Lelierccbt  Gro.s.sniann,  has 
for  its  object  the  advaooeroent  of  Protestant 
interests  generally,  especially  the  protection 
of  Protestauta  living  in  the  midst  of  Roman 
Catholic  populations,  and  therefore  ezpond 
to  various  injustices.  It  has  contrlDnted 
powerfully  to  strengtlicn  the  feeling  of 
br  (therhood  among  Pn)testant  Germans.  (See 
its  history  liy  von  Cricgern.  Leipzig,  1882.) 

Quthrio,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Edinburgh.  1849). 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Brechin,  July 
13,  1808 :  d.  at  St.  Leonard's,  Feb.  84,  1878. 
Edneated  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  lieeraed  In 

1825  ;  became  pastor  in  Edinburgh  1887 ; 
retired  lHtt4.  He  was  famous  for  his  success 
in  establishing  rugged  schools.  He  was  also 
a  noted  pulpit  orator,  cspeeinlly  fertile  in 
illustrMtion.  (See  his  nutobingruphy  and 
memoirs,  London  and  New  York,  1875.) 

Qatzlaf^  Karl  Frledrlch  August,  German 
miseiooary  hi  China;  b.  at  Pyritz,  24  m. 
8.e.  of  Btettin,  Pomeranhi,  Prussia,  Jtilv  8» 
1808 ;  d.  at  Hong-Kong.  Chhu,  Aug.  9, 1851. 
He  was  trained  In  Janike's  missionary  Insti- 
tute in  Berlin  (1821).  and  in  that  of  Ww  Nether- 
lands Mi.'wionarv  Society  in  Rotterdam  (182.1), 
and  sent  by  tlie'lutlcr  sn<  iriy  to  Ilatavia.  1820. 
In  1n28  he  severed  his  coiineetinn  with  il  and 
went  to  Singapore,  then  toiiantrkok  ;  in  18114 
he  entered  the  service  of  llie  British  Govtrn- 
ment  as  interpreter  and  sccctary  to  the  min- 
ister. In  1841  he  established  at  Hong-Kong, 
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in  connection  vriih  ihe  American  missionary 

ItohcrtH,  ft  MK-iety  for  pro[)Hir!itii)g  the  gospt  I 
in  ('liiiiii  tlirough  Iruinecl  niilivc  preachurs. 
His  extensive  j  jiirncja  through  C'liinn,  his 
great  labors  ami  witlespn'ad  inHuenro.  have 
given  him  the  title  of  "  the  Apostle  of  China." 
His  principal  works  in  Englisli — ho  wrote 
Buch  in  Chinese— are.  Journal  of  Three  Voy- 
WM  Along  th4  Ootut  of  China,  London.  1884, 
M        1840;  CtWna  Ojmud,  1888,  8  vol*. ; 

Tion-Kteanff,  late  Bmperor  of  China. 
loot.  (Bee  his  life  [aoonymous],  Berlin, 
1851.) 

Ouyoa  fi^T  on).  Jeanne  Marie  Boa^ier  d« 
U  Mothe,  liuinan  ('atholic  iiiVHtic ;  b.  of 
weuliliy  und  uoble  parents  at  Xlontargiii.  .18 
m.  e.  of  Orleans,  France.  April  VA,  164?^  ;  d. 
at  lilois,  85  m.  s.w.  of '  Orleans,  June  t».  1717. 
Blie  Bhowed  la  bar  youth  great  predileaiou 
for  ft  eontanplstiTe  life,  which  her  con^en- 
tuni  education  and  her  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  8l.  Francis  «li'  Sales  and  Madame 
de  Oiaiitel  Ktrenglhenetl  m)  timt  .she  <1<  .>ired  to 
becMHuc  a  nun.  Tiul  lier  parent.s  forced  lier  to 
marry  M.  Jactiue.s  de  la  Mothe-Guyon,  who 
was  22  years  olders  than  herself  (iG(J4),  and 
bj  him  she  had  5  children.  lier  husluxud  liad 
no  sympalhy  with  her  austerities,  and  her 
married  life  was  not  happy,  although,  after 
her  "coavenion,"  July  iiS/lM8,  she  attained 
peeoc.  In  her  98th  year  (1676)  she 
wap  left  a  widow  with  2  sons  and  an  infant 
daughter.  liy  this  time  her  tendency  to  my.s- 
ti(  i>in  wiLs  fully  dt.'velopcci,  ami  uniU'r  tlie  di- 
ri'clioii  of  F'jiilier  La<  i)nilR',  a  lianiahitc inv.stio, 
whom  .she  imide  her  j-onfessor,  she  sought  in  the 
various  nlucis  of  her  residence — Pans,  Geui  - 
v».  Southern  France-  to  spread  that  form  of 
mjslicism  know  u  ii.s  Quietism  (fj .  v. ).  For  hold- 
lag  such  opiniuus  she  was  contincd  in  the  cou- 
vent  of  Ste.  Marie  in  the  Faubourg  8t.  Aa> 
tobu!,  Parie,  1688 ;  when  released  h7^einllu* 
•nee  of  lleaame  de  Maintcnon  she  continued 
to  live  fn  the  dty.  There  she  formetl  a  friend- 
ship with  Fcnelon,  who  commended  her 
Ma.riiM4  (kit  Siiiitca.  Rut  tlie  Quietism 
taught  by  her  in  writings  and  by  word  of 
moulh  led  to  pcrsoculion,  and  sl»o  was  re- 
peatedly put  in  confinement.  Sho  was  able 
to  refute  the  scandalous  charges  brouglit 
against  her ;  she  recanted  the  errors  discoT- 
ered  fat  her  writinge ;  still  ahe  was  baaJihed 
from  Paris  In  1708  and  pssscd  the  net  of  her 
days  in  retirement  at  her  daughter's  house 
near  Blois.  Her  complete  works,  ed.  Polrel, 
appeared  in  Paris,  1713-22,  43  vols.  ;  2d  cd.. 
1767-5)1.  40  vols.  The  following  have  bet-n 
translated  :  lier  Autobiography  (orig.,  Paris, 
1720),  Bristol,  1773.  2  vols.,  ri'p.,  Philadtl- 

?hia,  1888 ;  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of 
Va^r  (orig.,  1688),  Loudon,  17f5.  n.e.,  witl» 
S^Htuat  TorrenU,  1875  ;  Poem*,  trans,  by 
W.  Oowper,  Newport  Pagnal,  1801. 4tb  ed., 
fjondon.  1811,  n.e.,  London  and  KewYork, 
1887  ;  .1  f^hort  CaUrhinm  of  Genuine  Chrirti- 
anitjf,  Glasgow,  lf<73;  Spiritual  Torrent*. 
n.e.,  Philadelphia.  18^'(5  ;  .Wi/ffir-il  ."v of' 
the  Sarred  S-riptur(*  (aliritlgcil).  ]SS«.  (Si-e 
her  life  by  Thomas  C.  L'phain.  New  York, 
1847.  2d  ed.,  1870 ;  Querrier  £io  Frenchj. 

Me.l6n.) 


Oayse,  John,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  17C8).  Xon- 
couformi.st  ;  b.  at  Hertford,  l(>sO  ;  il.  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  22,  1761.  He  was  pa.>ilor  at  Hert- 
ford till  1727,  when  he  suctx-eded  .Maltlu  w 
('larkc  in  New  Broarl  Street,  London.  He 
published  sundry  sermons,  and  The  PraeHcal 
Expo»itf>r.  a  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1739-^2,  8  TOb.  ;  np.,  1760, 1775,  1808. 
and  1814.  Hia  dlSGoaiw  oa  the  Holjr  Spirit 
(ITU)  was  vdssiMd  tn  1840.        P.  M.  B. 

Oyroragl  were  vagabond  monks  who 
roamed  about  from  monastery  to  monastery, 
in  Mack  robes  and  with  unshuru  hair,  .stopping 
at  each  place  as  klog  as  they  oould  enjoy  ua 
hospitality,  but  leatmg  ntther  than  oonforai- 
ing  to  iu  rules.  They  caused  at  one  time 
considerable  scandal  and  not  a  little  trouble 
and  w.  re  «wnH«miMii  hy  tho  TTttliaa  Syiiod 
of  6«1. 

H. 

Hab  -ak-lcuk  (embroff  ),  one  of  the  12  minor 
prophets,  uf  whose  birth  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  is  known.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Jetemiah,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Jo- 
siah  or  Jehotekfao.  His  prophecy  consists  of 
three  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which  he  pre- 
dicts the  terrible  invasion  of  the  ChaULvans 
and  its  w  oi  s  tlic  second  describes  the 

fearful  humiliation  to  fall  ii[K>n  them.  The 
third  is  a  sublime  and  Ix'autilul  ode  in  which 
God's  mighty  deeds  of  old  are  recounted,  and 
like  succor  is  implored  for  the  i>resent.  It  is 
unequalled  for  ui«  majesty  of  its  language 
and  imagery.  Por  Ijt.,  see  art.  Minos 
PaorHETS.  T.  W,  C. 

Ha-bar'-g*-oa,  rendered  in  Revifled  Version 
of  Nch.  iv.  16  ooat-of-mail,  an  ancient  piece 
of  defensiva  aimor.  in  the  form  of  a  cost, 
oovering  tho  bodr  (1  Sam.  xrii.  5). 

T.  W.  C. 

Habit,  ability  acquired  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  satue  action.  Man  ha.s  twettCUkd 
"  a  bundle  of  habits."  The  eood  man  avafls 
himself  of  this  great  law  of  his  nature  to 
stren^licn  and  mature  his  character.  whOa 
lUo  amncr  grows  worse  and  worse  by  the 
same  law,  lill  he  can  no  more  reverse  the 
process  than  the  Ethiopian  can  chanire  his  ns^- 
tare  or  the  teonord  hla  nrals  (Jer  xiii  2ii). 

T.  W.  C. 

Hacliett,  Horatio  Baloh.  D.D.  (University 

of  Vermont,  lb4o  ;  llarvam  University.  1861), 
LL.l)  (Aml»erst.lH(i-.'(,  Iiapfi.st;  b.  at  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  Dec.  27,  1H08  ;  d.  at  ltx)ehe>lcr,  N.  V., 
Nov.  2,  1875.  He  graduated  at  AndicrsI  Col- 
lege. 18;i0  ;  was  tutor  there,  is:t(i  ;t|  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Ib84  ; 
became  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Drown 
Uoiveraity,  1885;  of  Hebrew  there.  1888; 
prafasor  of  Ublieal  llteratore  In  the  Theo- 


IS 


logical  Instltutioa.  Newton.  Mass..  1880 ;  n- 
signed  in  1888.  but  continued  to  reside  at 

Newton  ;  en;xair(d  iu  literary  labors  until 
IsTO,  when  he  became  professor  of  biblical 
literature  and  Ni  w  Testament  exegesis  iu  the 
Theological  Seminanr,  Itochester.  K.  Y.  He 
WM  one  of  the  Ameiicao  Bible  Revlsloii  OoBi^ 
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with  Em  Abbot,  the  Ameriuao  refH-iot  of 
Smith's  Dietionai-y  of  the  BibU,  1868-70.  4 
Tols.,  and  prmliuc  l  h  v  khiublc  coiiimentury 
on  the  Acts  of  ihv  Apu^lk-s,  Andover.  IH*)!, 
Sd  ed.,  1877  ;  IliagtriUi'inn  of  Si-riipt'irt'  Suj- 
ge»Ud  by  a  Tour  Through  the  Holy  iMud, 
IJoslon,  1855,  Sdcci.,  1K82,  and  other  voliiincH  ; 
nbo  tranalatcd  and  edited  Philemon  (186Ht 
aod  PhlltppiaiM  (1870)  ia  ScliolT's  ediliou  of 
Ltan't  Oommeiitaiy.  (Bee  life  by  Q.  11. 
WhtttemOK.  Kochestcr,  1876.) 

Ba'-dad  (bnire),  u  iiu-iuIht  of  tlie  rojrat 
houHe  of  Edom,  who  (Icii  to  H^ypt  when  iiis 
country  was  conquered  I  'i  S;mi,  v  iii.  14),  and 
was  well  received  and  married  the  queen's 
sister.  After  1IbiM*S  deatk  he  rcturaed  to 
Edom  and  became  an  adTenary  of  Solomou 
a  KiBga  xl.  14  26).  T.  W.  C. 

Ha'-<lad-«'-z«r  (UadaA'g  Julp),  a  powerful 
ItioK  of  Syria,  reigning  in  Zotuh  eren  to  the 
Buphntes.  IJc  was  thrice  defeated  wldi  Im- 
moBM  Ion  by  David,  and  his  power  orer- 
thrown  (S  Sam.  vili.  8.  4,  z.  0-13).  Fa.  Ix. 
commemontea  Datld'a  lint  rlctory . 

T.  W.  C. 

Ha'-dad-rim'-mon,  ft  plut  f  iiuimd  probably 
from  two  Syrian  dciiie.s.  It  wiw  iu  the  valley 
of  Megiddo,  the  scene  of  the  national  lamenta- 
tion over  Josiah's  death  in  battle  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29,  Zech.  xii.  11).  3Iodern  explorers 
identify  U  wiUi  Miitnmaniek,  4  mike  from 
Lejun.  T.  W.  O. 

Hadeeeah.   See  Estheb. 

Badei  {tlie  unteen  ttorUI)  oocnrs  11  times  in 
the  Qrcek  New  Testament,  and  is  properly 
ttaufamd  by  the  l(evia«d  Venton,  aa  no  one 
Englbh  word  represent!  It.  The  word  b 
fotmd  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  is  uswi  for  Shtol.  It 
never  denotes  the  place  of  endless  puni.<ih- 
meut,  and  therefore  hliould  not  be  translated 
heU.  It  is  the  eoimiion  reeeptiiele  after  dcntli 
of  all  human  spirits,  godly  or  ungodly,  but  ia 
never  spoken  of  as  the  abode  of  Satan  or  fallen 
aogels.  Believers  In  Hades  are  happy,  yot 
not  as  much  so  as  they  will  be  after  tne  judg- 
meot,  and  imbeUevtn  are  ualupaj  with  the 
Mme  limitation.  llietwoclsaiefltDen  are  dis- 
tinct and  separated  by  an  fmi)a.s.sable  chasm 
(Luke  xvi.  23,  20).  dii  the  whole  subjert  wc 
know  what  Scripture  n-venls  and  nothing 
more,  nor  can  the  most  acute  speculations 
add  a  paitlde  to  oar  nal  knowledge. 

T.  W.  C. 

BadI  (Arabic,  pUgrimage),  the  name  given 
to  the  pilgrimaffe  to  Mecca,  which  \»  obliga- 
tory on  every  Mohammedan,  and  so  fatal  to 
many  of  them.   TJuMo  who  aurvlve  bear  the 

epithet  Hadji. 

Hadrian,  Koman  emperor.  117-S{J,  had 
adopted  the  idea  of  Plutarch,  that  "  there  is 
onJj  one  god,  thongh  the  conceptions  of  him 
mur  vaiy  very  mach,  Greek  or  barbarian, 
and  only  one  religion,  though  the  expremion 
of  it  may  be  manifold,  Osiris  and  .\[>ollo." 
To  Chri?*tiaiiity  as  to  any  other  positive  relig- 
ion he  felt  indifferent.  Tlie  so-ialicd  p<  rse- 
culion  of  Hadrian  is  probably  a  mere  fiaioo, 
Joat  m     edict  of  tohnratlon  ta  a  dmide  aia' 


take.  It  fa  evident  flut.  local  aod  incidental 
peraecQtioM  eiceiitod.  the  Cbristlao  Church 
enjoyed  peace  dunng  his  whole  reign,  thongh 

the  peace  of  indiffcretu  f  ntul  contempt.  Tho 
two  apologies,  presinltd  to  him  in  Atlicns  by 
C^uiidratiis  and  Aristi;!es,  are  losi.  His  tomb, 
MoU»  Hadriani,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
praent  caitie  of  Bt.  Angdo. 

Haemstedios,  Adrlanns,  Reformed  Churcli 
of  the  Netherlands ;  b.  on  the  island  of 
Sehouwcn,  the  unrthcrnraosl  of  the  province 
of  Zealand,  about  l."t25  ;  d.  in  Frleslund, 
1562.  lie  becani!)  a  Protestant  pu-stor  in  Ant- 
werp in  1&57,  and  on  Dtc.  1  of  that  year  sent 
a  JLalln  letter  to  Houy  II.  imploring  iiis  clem- 
ency toward  the  neneoated  Huguenola,  and 
suggested  a  oonKcenoe,  like  tnat  held  at 
Poissy  in  1562.  fle  Was  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed  (Dutch)  church  in  London,  1588 ; 
banished  for  .\ii:il)!ii>list  views  (1560)  ;  re- 
called and  ft^ain  baiiishi'd  (1501).  His  H'wk 
of  MdrtyiK,  ill  Dutch,  wa.-^  the  llrst  ]iiiMWh(<l 
in  Holland  (Emdeu  7  1559),  and  has  been  very 
often  repabliahed,       Leyden,  1747. 

Bssretico  comburendo,  de,  "  an  art  pa<«icd 
in  the  reign  of  ileiiry  IV.  ai^aiii^t  tli'.  Lol- 
lanls,  bv  wliich  ail  iNvril  to  ar- 

rest and  imprison  all  preaeiiers  of  heresy,  or 
ownen  of  IWfettedl  books  ;  and  a  refusal  to 
abjure,  or  a  lebpse  after  abjuration,  enabled 
them  to  hand  over  the  heretic  to  tlie  secular 
power,  to  be  committed  to  the  fkunea  without 
waltinr  for  the  conetnt  of  the  crown. "  Ben- 
ham,  Di<-t.  of  Relig.  (a.T.).  It  waa  rqwaled 
under  Charles  II. 

Saataar  (Bataer),  InSmigt  Anabaptist ;  b. 
at  BiechofweU,  near  St.  Gall,  Switacrhmd, 
about  ISOO ;  beheaded  for  bigamy  at  Con- 
stance,  Feb.  3,  1529.  lie  was  e^uejited  at 
Freiburjj.  in  Brei.sgau  ;  embraeed  the  Kefor- 
mitlion  in  its  Zwingliun  form,  but  after  a  time 
joining  the  Anabaptists  he  was  expelled  from 
tho  cities  of  the  Reformed  fUth.  fiOO  art. 
^\jf  AnAlTisTs.  p.  29,  eol,  1. 

Ha'-gar  (Jlir/hl),  an  Eiryptiau  Ixjndwoman 
in  the  hou.sehold  of  Surah,  who  being  Imrren 
gave  her  to  Abraham  us  a  seeomlary  wifi-, 
but  afterward  when  she  had  borne  a  eliild 
treate<l  her  harshly.  Twice  she  Hod,  and  tho 
second  time  did  not  rctnm  (Gen.  xvi.  xxi.). 
Paul  refers  to  Hagar  {QaL  iv.  25)  as  atrpe  of 
the  faiw  and  Ite  bondage.  T.  W.  C. 

Ha'-gar-enes,  a  jx'oplc  dwelling  east  of  tho 
Jordan  (I  Chron.  v.  10.  10,  20.  xxvii.  31). 
They  are  u.>»ually  regarded  as  having  been 
named  after  Uagar.  Iu  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6  they 
are  distinguidiedrfrom  tlie  Idunaeliles. 

T.  W.  C. 

Hagenau  (IB  ni.  ii.  of  Strassburg).  Confer* 
eno«  of  (lo4Ui.  rall,  <l  by  Charles  V.,  or  rather 
King  Ferdinand,  for  the  settlement  of  a  plan 
of  union  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Proteetants.  The  fomer'a  deputation  en- 
braoed  the  papal  nnndo  Morone,  and  tho  the^ 
ologians  E(>k,  FalH-r,  and  Cochlfius  ;  and  the 
hitter's  Brenz,  Cupiti),  O.siandcr.  Cniciger, 
and  Myconius  (eonsidLTatioiis  fur  Liithrr's 
safety  prevented  his  attendance,  and  Melanch- 
thon  waa  tkk).  The  oonfefanoo  hMcd  tnm 
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June  13  to  July  10,  and  atttaough  in  itself 
fruiilesa,  it  prepared  tho  way  fur  tlio  Worou' 
colloquy,  Nov.,  1540.  (Cf.  Heinhold  JCoaes, 
MriigtontterkMimunffrn  en  ItmjeruM  und 
W«rmt,  1540  V.  1641,  Jena,  1881).) 

Hagenbach,  Earl  Rudolf  D.I).  (Buscl. 
1829),  Swiss  Reformed  thcolopian  ;  h.  iit. 
Basel.  Mrtrch  4.  lHt)l  ;  d.  there,  June  7.  1874. 
Ue  stodied  at  Basel,  Boon,  and  Berlin  ;  be- 
Otsae  prttat  ioeent  at  BaaeU  1823  ;  professor 
extraordlnaiy,  1884 1  ordinaiy,  From 
1888  Ite  delivered  publio  lectUTCS  in  Baael.  and 
out  of  these  sprang  hi.s  popular  church  history 
{Kirehengfj^rhirhtf.  T^cipzig,  1809-72,  7  vols., 
n.c.  liv  Xipp.dii,  siiq.),  from  tlie  rarli- 

est  tiine'^  to  (Ik-  lOld  century  (jiartiully  trans- 
lated, llii't'ii  ij  'if  the.  Ittforiiuition,  Eilinbnrj^h, 
1878,  2  vi.ls.  ■.'Jit.'ifuri/  of  th.-  ('h>in-li  in  th^ 
EigfUf^nth  (lull  Anit  t'Citth  C>  n i " rii .i,\ri\nf>.  hy 
BUtiOjp  llur.^t.  Now  York,  1»69.  3  vols.),  so 
well  known  for  its  clear  narrative  and  cum- 

Stentleaniliut.  From  184S  to  1868  lie  edited 
u  KirditMaUfir  di*  r^&rmierU  Snkueit. 
Two  of  his  books  have  l)cen  very  useful,  Th€- 
oU^ifnl  KnrydopmHn  and  }fethodol(Xfy  (Loip- 
ziu,  1833,  lith  ed.  bv  Kautz.'«'h,  1S84.  Kng. 
trans,  by  Crooks  and  llurst,  New  York,  1KH4) 
and  lliil'iry  "f  fVniAti'in  I)ortriuf«  (1H40,  6tl( 
ed.  by  Karl  Beurath,  188«,  Eng.  trans,  from  51  h 
ed..  Edinburgh.  1880,  8  vols.).  Many  of  bis 
aermons  have  been  published  (Basel,  1858-75, 
9  Vlrts.).  for  ho  was  an  admired  preacher,  also 
poena  (2d  ed. ,  1863).  (See  his  life  by  Pinsler, 
Baael,  1874,  and  Epplcr,  GUtersloh.  1875.) 

Hag'-ga-da,  one  of  the  two  traditional  meth- 
ods Of  interpretation  that  prevaiknl  among  the 
Jews.  It  waa  illiistratire  and  practical,  and 
took  In  »  gnat  wealth  ol  legend  and  allegoiy. 
It  stood  in  eontraat  wRh  the  HtOaWin,  which 
was  strictly  legal,  and  Intnxluccd  innumer- 
able ca-'iuii^tic  distinctions  designed  to  meet 
t'very  ediiceivablo  case  tliat  misrlit  arise.  Dr. 
J)euls<  h  siys,  "  If  the  llalakha  w.h  tlic  iron 
bulwark  anmiid  ihr  nut )na;iry  of  Israel,  the 
Uagguda  was  a  uuue  of  Howery  wallvs  within 
those  fortreaa  walls."  T.  W.  C. 

Ebg'-ga-i  ifeative),  a  post-exilian  prophet 
of  whose  life  nothing  is  known.  He  prophe- 
sIlsI  during  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
ta.'*{X'J<.  B.C.  520.  The  rebuililing  of  tlie  tem- 
ple, begun  by  ZcrublMilx.!  I  t  years  before, 
hail  been  intcrrupteil  by  a  royal  decree,  but 
when  a  new  monarch  ascended  the  tlirone, 
the  Jews  showed  themselves  intiillercnt  ami 
did  not  resume  the  work.  Haggai  severely 
rebuked  them  for  their  neglect  and  roused 
them  Into  acthrt^,  whereupon  they  roceired 
the  promise  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  aid 
(ch.  I.  1-lS).  Yet  they  became  despondent, 
and  Ilatrprai  assured  them  that  the  latter glorv 
of  the  house  would  exceed  the  former,  and  I't 
wouM  be  filled  with  the  tlesiral)le  thinirs  of 
nil  nations  (ii.  1-9).  Two  months  later  he  ad- 
dress(Ml  them  again,  explaining  past  Cidamitics 
as  tlie  fruit  of  sin,  and  pronusiag  lienceforlh 
a  rich  bleesing  (ii.  10-19).  Tliis  was  followed 
hf  a  llnal  aadram,  predicting  an  overthrow 
or  the  surrmmdlBg  natioDS  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  Judah  (ii.  a(HS8}.  The  style  of  Ilag 
gai  is  prosaic,  yet  oocasioBally  marked  by  pas- 
lof  grsatvivaci^andimpflearir 


The  iK-st  cspo«ilion  is  tliat  of  McCurdv  !■ 
tho  SchalT-Lango  Commentary.    T.  W.  0. 

Hagiographa  {mtered  writinfff),  the  name 
given  by  the  .Jews  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament,  consisting  of  the  5  poetical 
books,  Huth,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Kzra.  Ncho* 
niiah,  Esther,  Lamentations,  and  Daniel. 

T.  W.  C. 

Hagiolatiy  (M«  itortkip  of»ainta)\»  com- 
mon alike  in  the  Roman  and  Orcck  com- 

muniotis,  b\it  U  prftperly  rejected  by  Protes- 
tants us  su{)erstitioui«,  illusory,  and  derogatory 
to  the  honor  that  is  due  to  God  alone. 

T.  W.  C. 

Hagne,  The,  Apologetical  Society  of 
(HtMy»f}ie  GeMottehap  tot  Vtrdtdigiiig  tan  dm 
(JhnMijktn  Oodtdieiut),  was  founded  fn 

17H5  by  a  number  of  evangelical  theologians 
to  combat  current  deism  and  rationalism.  It 
has  done  goo  1  m  r\  ic  o  and  issued  mativ  useful 
apologetical  works.  Prizes  are  given  fur  such 
es.sar8,  and  the  lists  sk  open  toschoisn  cf  all 
lauds, 

BahlroUi.  See  PfRAimtOTB. 

Hahn,  Johaun  Michael,  b.  son  of  a  pea.saut 
at  Altdorf,  WtirtemUerL'  (24  m.  n.e.  from 
('oii.-^tanci').  Feb.  3.  1758;  d.  at  Rindlinircn. 
Wlirtemberg,  1819.  Intluenced  by  reading 
Boehme  and  Oetinger,  lie  laid  emphasis  on 
sanctification  and  opi>used  the  excessive  aticss 
put  upon  Justiflcatiou  by  Lutherans  geocr^ 
ally.  For  these  views  he  vrsa  repeatedly  pub- 
lici  v  rebaked  by  the  ecclesiastical  anthormes, 
ana  was  therefore  glad  to  leave  his  nstlvB 
town  n>any  years  before  his  death,  lie  advo- 
CJited  his  vii-ws  in  boolts  and  addresses,  and 
they  are  still  held  by  many  In  WUrtemberg 
who  are  ealleil  .Miehelians,  but  do  not  cx.artly 
form  a  sect,  us  they  liave  not  separated  from 
the  state  chureb.  They  meet  among  them- 
.sclves,  and  twice  a  year  in  convention. 

Hail,  the  vapor  of  the  upper  air  suddenly 
(■')Uilen'<e<I  into  drops  anrl  fr.jzi'u  into  irregu- 
lar s[)lieroids,  wliieh  fall  to  the  eartli  and  are 
sometimes  ver}'  destructive.  It  Was  one  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.).  and  tho  more 
ternblo  because  it  rarely  occurred  there.  It 
was  used  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Amoritcs  at 
(4itxN:>n  (Josh,  k.),  and  is  employed  flgum^ 
livelv  in  Rev,  xvi.  31  to  represent  awful  Judg- 
ments. T.  W.  C. 

Hair.  In  Egypt  men  cut  tlicir  hair  and 
shaved  unless  in  muurning,  and  Joscf^  did 
likewise  (Gen.  .\li.  11).  The  Hebrews  out 
their  Iiair  moderately  short,  and  Uiia  was  le* 
quired  of  tho  priests  (Lev.  3nd.  6) ;  but  in  case 
of  a  vow  the  iialr  was  unshorn  (Xum.  vi.  5). 
It  was  forbidileu  to  rountl  the  corners  ( Lev. 
xlx.  27),  in  imitation  of  the  In  .ifht  n.  Alisa- 
lom's  hair.  whi<'h  weiLrhed  20  .slu  kels  (not  2tK\ 
a  eopyivt's  error),  wa.s  ]ilainly  on  oxcejition. 
The  aix>-tlo  calls  hair  a  woman's  natund  veil 
which  it  is  a  shame  to  ptit  o)r(l  Cor.  xl.  15i. 
Lepers  when  cleansed  and  Levites  on  Uieir 
consecration  shaved  the  whole  body  (I^ev. 


Xlv.  8^  9,  Num.  viii.  7).  On  festive* 
tin  women  plaited,  perfumed,  and  defied 
their  hair  in  many  waj  s  (Isa.  iii.  24).  which 
led  to  the  apostolic  rclmke  (1  Tim.  ii.  9, 1 
Peter  ill.  3).  T.  W.  C. 
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Ha  -lah,  whitbcr  the  10  tribes  were  carri«xi 
captive,  k  DOW  probably  tdentiitoi  with  a 
prorlaoe  in  tbe  northwett  of  Oaakwltb,  called 

Obaldtb  by  Ptolemy,  uear  the  Ehtbtmr, 

Halakha.    8eo  IlACiOAiMif. 

Haldane,  James  Alex«nd«r,  Baptist ;  b. 
at  Dumli'i'.  .lulv  14,  1768;  tl.  ut  E<liuburgh. 
Feb.  H,  lHr,i.  "H(.  8rrve«Hn  the  navy.  178."»- 
D3,  rising  from  niid.shipiiiaii  Ik  ma-;  r.  luirl 
thiti  tx'jran  ati  itinerant  ministry  und  joined 
la  tlio  projects  of  his  brollier  Itoberl.  In 
1799  be  took  cbarge  of  a  oongregation  iu 
Edinbtirgh,  for  whteh  his  brother  built  "  the 
Tabernacle,"  1801 ;  hen  he  proaehetl  till 
dpsth.  In  IfWfl  he  aTOWed  Bapti'^t  opinions. 
AmnriL:  ivnrks  arc  .\fan'»  Itr*p"nrihility, 
Efiinburgli,  1842  ;  Tli£  Atanemtnt,  1847,  6th 
cd.,  1977,  and  an  Si^Mlttom  if  Oatatians, 

lf^ii».w^  Robert,  brother  of  Jaam  A. ;  b. 

In  London,  Feb.  28,  IIU  ;  d.  in  EcUnlNll^h, 
Dec.  12,  IH42.  After  three  years  in  the  navy. 
178*)-«3,  he  rctircil  to  his  esute  of  Airthrey  in 
1786,  and  In  1793  entered  on  a  n-lipious  life 
of  greiit  activity  and  Ijencliceiu  e.  Foiled  in 
a  plan  for  miasion  work  in  India,  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  organized  in  Dec.,  1797,  a  society 
for  tbe  propa^ion  of  the  gospel  at  home, 
OTBCled  many  plaoee  of  worship,  expending 
080.000  before  1818,  and  cducalad  WO  nhi- 
isters.  In  1810,  at  Geneva,  he  infhienced 
3Iiil!in.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  and  mimcrous 
KtinKdt^  ;  at  Montanban,  in  1817.  lie  pursued 
a  simil.ir  cnur>4e.  Ili^  jmblished  Kci'L-nff.  and 
Aulhoritif  of  licKltttioii,  lA)nt\m,  IHIO,  2d  wl. 
1834.  2  vols.  :  Th«  liyohi  of  th/i  Old  and  Srw 
Te»t4j limit  Prorfd  Ut  In-.  t'liiuinU'td  and  their 
|'<  ;•'<.(;  Inxpiration  M>tiii(ainid nudEttiMuhetl, 
Edinburgh.  1830,  7th  cd.  1877  ;  EipoiUion 
of  lionuxju,  1885.  2d  ed.  1874.  Tbe  latter 
appeared  first  in  French.  1819.  (See  memoirs 
of  the  brothers  by  A.  Haldane,  18fi3,  2d  cd. 
18.->4.)  F.  M.  B. 

Halo,  Bdward  Everett,  8.T.D.  (Hartrard 
UidTersi^.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1870),  Uni- 
tariin ;  b.  in  Boston.  April  8.  1823 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  Colle^,  IKW  ;  studied  theol- 
ogy privately  ;  wa'i  pjmtor  at  Worcester, 
lH4ft-r>0,  and  Hinc-e  tliat  time  pastor  of  llie 
South  Congregational  Chunli,  Huston.  He 
■was  chairman  of  the  Naliuniil  I  nitarinn 
Council  of  American  Churches,  18S2-K1.  Ho 
is  a  power  in  various  philant  lire  pic  cnter- 
priacfl,  and  by  his  Ten  Timet  Om-  i»  Ti  n  (Bos- 
too.  187q>  started  tbe  "  Harry  Wordsworth" 
and  rimilar  organixatlom  for  practical  Chria- 
tianity.  lie  edited  the  Christian  Examiner, 
the  organ  of  his  denomination,  li*-'57-68  :  Old 
and  yuc,  a  semi-thcolopicjil  mutfazine.  1870- 
75,  and  J^nd  a  Hand:  a  U-rord  of  ProfjreM 
and  Journal  of  Organised  Churitij.  situ  c  its 
establishment  (1888).  Hin  writings  are  iiuotly 
short,  hnmoroos  sketches,  but  two  of  them 
in  a  serious  vein,  Tlw  Man  WiUuntt  a  Country 
(Boston.  1863)  and  In  Name  (1874),  are 
classioaL  He  is  also  a  hiatorical  scholar,  and 
oontribnted  to  Justin  Winsor*a  Bhtory  of 
Bo»ton  and  nirtnri)  of  America  ;  his  most  am- 
bitious work  in  this  line  is  Franklim  in  Fhinee 
(1887-68, 9  ToJfk). 


Hals,  Sir  Matthew,         Chief  Justice  of 

England  (1671) ;  b.  at  Alderlcv.  Gloucester- 
shure.  Nov.  1,  1609  ;  d.  there,  Dec.  25.  1676. 
Bnd  in  Puritan  prind|iles,  and  intended  for 
the  ministry,  he  was  educated  at  Magdahtt 

Collei^e.  Oxford,  and  entered  Lincoln's  Inn, 
1629.  At  lirst  neutral  between  king  and  Par- 
liament, ho  Bigne<l  the  League  and  Covenant, 
and  s.'it  in  the  Assembly  of  Divinei*.  Crotn- 
\vi-ll  miwli?  him  n  ju  liri*  in  16')3.  and  (.'liuries 
II.  knighted  him,  ItiGO,  and  placed  him  ut  the 
head  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  He  executed 
two  women  as  witches,  and  sent  Bunyan  to 
prison,  but  maintained  the  highest  character 
pioiesslonallT  and  persoDsUy.  and  was  intl< 
mate  with  Baxter.  His  Moral  and  I{«tigion$ 
Work-H,  ( hiedv  posthumous,  were  edited  by 
T.  Tiiirhvall, 'London.  1805,  2  vols.,  with  a 
life  bv  Bishop  Burnet.  (See  also  memoirs  by 
J.  B.'  WilliamH,  1886.)  F.  M,  B. 

Bdes,  John,  "  the  ewi^memornble     h.  at 

Bath,  Ami!  11».  ir.«.l  ;  d.  at  Oxford.  May  19, 
18.')6.  lie  entered  Corpus  Christi  CollcKel  Ox- 
ford. I.')(t7  ;  N'cnine  a  lellow  of  Mi  rton,  IWO, 
and  (Jreck  professor,  1613  ;  fellow  of  Eton, 
1613,  where  lie  mostly  lived,  llis  I^  ttt  rffrom 
t/u'  Synod  of  Ihrt,  wlilrh  he  attended,  1618.  ex- 
plain his  change  from  Calvinism  to  Latitudi- 
narianism.  His  TraH  Conc4ming  Schism  of> 
fended  Land,  who  afterward  (1639)  gave  him 
a  caacmr  «t  Windsor,  whence  he  was  ejected 
bv  the  Parltaas.  He  had  vast  learnfoff,  but 
disliked  to  display  It.  Clarendon  callm  him 
"  one  of  the  least  mv.n  in  the  kingdom,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  scliolars  in  Euroiw."  Ill* 
(iolden  JitinainH  apjHared,  London,  1659, 
and  again  1673,  16W,  and  17'iO.  His  whole 
worlcs  were  publishc*!,  Glasgow,  1765,  8  vols., 
by  Lord  llailcs,  who  modernized  the  lan- 
guaga.  (See  also  Tuiloch's  RiUional  TlUol- 
ogy,  18TB.)  F.  M.  B. 

Balf  CommmiloD,  the  withhoMii:^  of  ;1io 
ru|>  from  the  laity  iu  the  admiuibt ration  <jt  liio 
Lord'b  bupper. 

fitalfoway  Ooranant,  an  anmngemcnt  in 
Near  Enfland,  after  the  year  1082.  by  whieh 
parents,  themselves  baptized,  might  present 
their  children  for  baptism,  by  *'  owning  the 

covenant."  thou^'h  nut  proftssini;  ngcnera- 
tion.  and  not  gaininir  thereby  the  rii;ht  of  ad- 
mission to  tile  Lnril's  Supp<  r.  It  Miis  tho 
result  of  an  uni.xpe<  ted  condition  of  things. 
The  original  principle  of  Die  inm>i;_''-aiits  into 
New  England  lutd  been  that  none  ^luinld  Ihj 
admitted  to  the  dlUTChes  u  hodid  n  t  j  roftss 
to  have  been  ycgeaented,  and  that  only  the 
children  of  chuKh-members  should  bo  bap- 
tized. It  was.  of  course,  expected  that  the 
sticcessive  gem  rations  would  come  forward 
find  unite  with  the  ehurehes  and  have  tin  ir 
rliiidreii  in  due  tini(»  bapli/.ed.  IJiit  Ij<  furo 
the  year  l'i."i'l  it  was  evident  ili:it  tlieru  wcro 
large  nuinlH  is  among  tlie  V  t  hiUlnn"  of  the 
first  colonists  who  wotild  not  seek  admission 
to  the  churches,  and  so  the  "  grandehiidrea" 
were  left  without  baptism,  ana  were  thus,  aO" 
cording  to  the  cunrat  view,  out  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  in  a  condition  little  better  than 
pagans.  It  is  often  said  that  the  object  of  the 
arrangement  was  to  open  the  doon  of  drardi* 
"   to  kiger  ttttmben  that  tbaj 
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might  have  the  right  of  BufTniee  ;  but  therp 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  motive  in  tin;  (ilHCUstiiuuM 
of  Ihe  liiticx.  nor  any  rtiiisnn  fur  8uch  ati  oue, 
since  iu  1002,  before  tlie  half-way  covenant 
hadgotauy  liold  itpoo  the  churches,  Charles 
11.  oompelled  MMMchusetts  to  give  up  the 
rellgloae  qnalfflMthm  for  suffrage.  It  was  a 
matter  of  the  "  oovcnut."  Resistance  to  the 
propot^ed  practice  wu  obstinate,  and  the 

f»ro;?n'<tM  of  thi'  half  way  covenant  slow.  The 
onn  ii.s<'d  in  the  Old  North  in  Hoston  nftt  r 
1W3  embraced  the  fdllon  iiiL;  rluust  ;  "  You 
.  .  .  do  here  ^ivc  up  yountclf  to  God  in 
Christ  ;  proniisiug  with  his  help  to  endeavor 
a  wailc  aceordinf?  to  the  rules  or  that  holy  re- 
llgtonall  your  day!i  ;  choosing  of  (}od  us  your  | 
beet  f^ood  and  your  last  end,  and  Ciiristas  the  : 
prophet  and  priest  Md  king  of  TOlUr  aottl  for-  : 
«ver."  But  this  was  taken  without  profes-  ' 
lion  of  regeneration  t  The  gra<iual  effect  of 
the  scheme  was  to  maintain  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  to  be  sure,  but  tc  lead  to  the  neglect 
of  the  l/ord*!»  Supper,  ami  sn  (trepare  for  the 
final  extinction  of  thu  chureln  s.  Iknec  Solo- 
mon Stoddard  of  Northampton  projwscd  iu  a 
sermon,  in  1707,  to  admit  those  confessedly 
unregenerate  to  the  Lord's  Supper  In  tlie  bope 
of  their  oonvenion.  Under  tbiB  arraagement , 
wbich  yru  eztenafvely  adopted,  the  cnurches 
declined  greatly  in  piety,  till  in  1749  Edwards 
ptiblislied  his  QuaJtjieatioM  for  Full  Commun- 
t'»i.  The  eoiiiroi-ersy  winch  resulted  from 
his  return  from  the  jxjsition  of  Stoddard,  liis 
prcdec '-sor,  li>  the  old  New  Eat'land  view 
terminated  in  his  dlsmissiou  from  Northamp- 
ton ;  but  Ids  views,  taken  up  bv  the  disciples 
of  tlic  "  new"  or  "  Edwardcan''  divinitr  (see 
art.  Nbw  Enuland  Tiieolooy)  gnMiQaDy 
pMTailed.  Hopidns  and  Bcllamjr  mta  enw- 
ciaUy  active  in  ertabUdiiDg  new  dmrcnee 
upon  tile  more  ancient  foundations.  Slill  the 
hidf'way  covenant  continued  to  bo  practised 
in  some  churches  till  late  in  the  present  cen- 
tury (Cambridge  till  1828).  but  was  finally, 
with  the  dose  of  the  L'nilarian  controversy 
(1^),  univenally  somndered  by  orthodox 
Oongregatlooal  cburches.  F.  H.  F. 

Hall,  (Christopher)  Newman,  JAj  B.  (Lon- 
don Uuivcrsily.  IfC).")),  Cungn-gationalist  ;  b. 
at  Maidstone,  Kent,  35  m.  e.s.e.  of  I.omlon, 
Eng.,  May  23.  1816  ;  educale<l  at  Totleridge 
and  at  Highbury  College  ;  graduated  B.A.  at 
the  University  of  London,  ihil  ;  was  minister 
of  the  Albion  Congregational  Church,  Hull, 
1842-51 :  since  tbat  time  minister  of  the  Sur- 
rey Chapel  (Rowland  Hill's),  Blackfriars 
Road,  London,  which  In  1876  was  remove<I 
to  Christ  Church,  on  the  We8tminsl<T  Bridge 
Road.  He  is  the  author  of  the  tracts  (y»nt'  to 
Je»u4  (London.  1848;  of  it  nearly  Il.fMKi.iHiO 
copies  have  been  circulated  in  upward  of  JO 
languages).  It  U  I  (1848.  of  the  English  cd. 
189,000  copies  up  to  1885),  fhlhw  Jcsu»  (246.- 
000  copies  of  the  EiSglish  ed.  up  to  IHR't) ;  and 
of  the  volumes  The  Lnnd  of  ttu  Forum  and 
*h»  Vatican  (travels),  1852,  n.c.,  186i» ;  Coi^ict 
and  Vtetorjf  (biography  of  his  father.  J.  V. 
Hall).  1«65,  n.e.,  1874;  The  r/frd'n  Prayer: 
a  Practical  Meditation,  18«3,  2d  cd.,  1889. 

8ell|  Qordoa,  Congregationalist,  first  Am> 
aikui  niisioiiaff  to  JMmbtjr ;  bb  «t  T<AlaiMl 


(then  West  Granville).  Muss..  April  6,  1184; 
d.  at  Bombuy,  Manh  20,  1826.  Ho  prad- 
uated  at  Wllhams  C^oUege,  18t)8  ;  studied  ttic- 
ologv  at  Andover,  181U  ;  was  ordained  for 
the  foreign  work  at  Salem,  Feb.  6,  1812.  and, 
after  l)eing  refused  permission  to  labor  at 
(Mcntta,  reached  Bombay  Feb.  11,  181S. 
With  S.  Newell  be  wrote  The  Oontenlan 
of  take  Werid,  Andover.  IBIS.  He  bad  just 
t^ni-hed  revLxIng  the  New  Testament  in 
Mahrutta  when,  after  13  years' faithful  wr- 
vice,  he  was  attacked  by  cholera.  Ili^  kic- 
moir,  by  U.  BardwcU,  appeared,  Andover 
and  Glasgow,  1884.  F.  IL  B. 

Hall,  John,  D.D.  (Washington  and  JelTer- 
pon  College,  Washington.  Fa..  iKtkJ),  LL.D. 
(College  of  New  .Ji  Twy,  Princeton,  1NH.">,  and 
W.ashington  and  I.c-e  University,  Lexington, 
Va.,  IS'^'t),  Pri'sbvti  rian  ;  b.  in  County  Ar- 
magh, Ireland.  Julv  31,  1829;  gniduated 
from  the  Royal  College  and  then  from  the 
(leneral  Assembly's  Ti^togical  CoUmc,  both 
in  Belfast ;  was  lioensed  to  preach  In  1849, 
and  labored  for  three  years  as  the  "  students' 
missionary"  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ;  became 
pastor  of  the  First  i^n-sbyterian  Church  at 
Armagh,  1852  ;  collegiate'  paxtor  of  Jlary's 
Abbey.  Dublin,  IHlH,  and  pastor  of  Fihh 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  1867.  Since  1H82  be  has  also  been  «  in»n- 
cellor  of  the  University  of  the  Citv  of  Mew 
Vork.  He  receives,  however,  no  salary,  and 
the  adminfstFStiou  is  carried  on  by  the  vice- 
cbaaoelknr.  He  is  the  author  of  several  vol* 
umes,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  Ood't 
Word  Through  Preofhing  (Lyman  Beecher 
lectures  at  Vale  Seminari-),  N^e'w  York,  1875  ; 
A  C/tn'»(iit!i  Home.  Ihm  to  Make  and  IJow  to 
Maintain  It,  1883. 

Hall,  John  Vine,  Congregationalist  lay^ 
man,  b.  at  Diss.  Norfolk,  19  m.  s.  of  Mor> 
wicb.  Much  14,  1774;  d.  at  Maidatdns, 
Kent.  84  m.  e.s.e.  of  London,  Sept.  22,  188D. 

Hi'  /('iilDiisly  advocated  total  abstinence  nnd 
wrote  a  tract.  The  jSintier'i  Friend  (I^ondon, 
ls;}(j),  of  which  over  a  million  copies  have 
iM'en  circulalcil  in  23  languaires  and  290 
editifdis.  His  autobiography,  edited  bjT  blS 
son,  I^'ewman  Uall,  appeared'  1865. 

F.M.B. 

Hall,  Joseph,  T).D.  (Cambridge,  1 61 2).  l)ishop 
of  Norwich  ;  b.  at  A^libv  de  la  Zouche,  Lei- 
cestershire, 13  m.  s.  of  f)erby,  July  1,  1574; 
d.  at  Higham,  near  Norwich,  Sept.  8,  IG-W. 
While  at  Emmanuel  CoIIc-t.  Cambridge,  he 

gublislied  his  Sitireg  (London,  lotfT),  which 
ope  praised  extravatrantlv.  He  lM'<  anie  rector  ' 
of  Halsted,  Suffolk.  10(11'  and  of  WuUham. 
Essex,  1612.  His  Epintleg  appeared  1608-11, 
and  hia  C$ntmplation>  1618-18.  Jamca  I., 
whom  he  flattered  grossly,  made  Mm  dean  of 
Worcester  in  1(U7,  anJ  the  next  year  sent 
him  as  commis-sioner  to  the  Syncxl  of  Dort. 
His  Via  Media,  16;?2,  exhibits  his  nuKlf  ration 
and  desire  for  peace.  He  d<cline<l  the  see  of 
Gloucester.  1624.  but  accepted  lliatof  Ex(  ler, 
1027.  and  was  translated  to  Norwich,  1(541. 
His  Protestantism  was  x  t  f  rrh  in  The  Old 
Religion,  1628,  and  his  church  pifnciples  in 
Qnieopaeif  bf  IKvine  Right  Atiterted,  1640. 
He  was  in  favor  neither  with  Land  nor  with 
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tbe  PttriUaa,  and  gained  little  advantage  from 
hh  last  see,  betng Impriioiwd  In  1048  with  10 
other  prelates,  and  his  revenues  soon  after 

seijuestratfd.  In  lt>tT  he  retired  to  a  fnrm  ftt 
Higham.  His  liitur  bwks  are,  ETpHctition  of 
all  Uut  Hard  TexU.  ltJ34  ;  ChriMiaa  Maiita- 
tiotu,  1840,  and  Mundus  alter  tt  idem,  a  Lalin 
romance,  lfi43.  His  comnletn  works  have 
been  edited  ia  10  vols,  by  J.  Pratt.  ia06,  and 
In  U  vols,  bv  his  descendant  P.  lUSl,  1889. 
Hia  Jj^e  and  HMMf,  by  J.  Jonea,  aapeared 
1896.  BUiop  Hall  fa  randh  valued  for  elo- 
quence, learning,  wisdom,  and  pie^,  and  haa 
been  cumpared  to  Jeremy  Taylor. 

F.  M.  B. 

Hall,  Robert,  Baptist ;  b.  nt  Amsbv,  near 
Leicester,  3Iay  2,  1764  ;  d.  at  Briatol,  Feb. 
21.  1881.  Feeble  in  body  but  {WBOOdoua  In 
mind,  at  0  he  had  read  Butler's  Anahn  and 
Edwards  On  the  WUL  After  atedjriiig  at 
Northampton  and  Brbtol,  and  feedvlns  or- 
diniition  at  10,  lie  entered  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  graduated  1785.  He  was  at 
Bristol  1785-90  as  classical  tutor  and  asHistant 
pastor  to  Dr.  Evans  ;  piwtor  al  Cambridge, 
1790-1806  ;  at  L.  ici  sU  r,  1806-25,  and  thence- 
forward at  the  I5roa(lmt!U(i  C'hap<I,  Bristol. 
A  disease  of  the  kpinc  and  kidneys,  which  in- 
%  dieted  frequent  torture,  could  nut  destroy  his 
Industrv  and  cheerfulness  ;  bfa  mental  powers, 
clouded  tor  •ttme  about  1800^  eneqed  mote 
brUHaotdum  before.  At  flO  he  learned  Italian 
in  order  to  read  Dante.  He  was  a  fascinating 
talker,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  pulpit  ;  the 
few  sermons  which  he  put  forth  from  time  lo 
time  paine<l  liim  great  reputation.  He  was 
an  orlluT^iox  liberal,  holding  Calviniatic  opin- 
ions, but  opposed  to  close  communion,  an 
aa^  aU|l|IOlter  of  missions,  and  interested  in 
every  movement  of  the  timea.  His  position 
as  the  foremost  preacher  of  Us  day  was  bardi  v 
disputed.   Dunld  Stewart  credited  him  with 

language  in  Its  perfection,"  and  the  Quar- 
terly calltsd  him  "  more  massive  tlian  Addi- 
son, more  easy  anil  umxmstrained  tliau  John- 
son, more  soijer  than  Hurke. "  His  works 
w^ere  collfH  ted  by  Dr.  O.  Gregory  in  6  vols., 
London,  18.31-32.  Fifty  Sermon*,  reported  by 
T.  Orinileld,  appeared  1843.  Bcmini.'^ccnocs, 
etc.,  of  him  have  been  published  bv  J.  Greene, 
1889;  J.  W.  Morris,  1848,  and  Trestrail, 
Vm,  (See  also  a  life  by  E.  P.  Hood.  1881.) 

F.  31.  B. 

Bal'>l«l  {praixr).  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 
Jcwi.sli  li ynuial  Si-rvic  e,  viz.,  Ps.  rxiii  -cxviii., 
sometimes  called  the  Egy  ptian  Hallel,  l>ecau8e 
cliaoted  when  the  Pasclial  lamlM  were  slain 
accord mg  to  tha  ordinance  Urst  made  in 
Bgypt.  The  Oreat  Hallel  meant  the  response 
npeated  after  every  foae  In  Pa.  cuzvi.  The 
**  nynn**  sung  by  our  Lord  and  hto  disciples 
(Matt.  xxvi.  m  waa  doobtleaa  the  second  part 
of  Oie  Hallel.  T.  W.  C. 

BaM»Jn'^ah  (Praise  ys  Metah)  fa  a 
phrase  occnrring  at  the  beginning,  or  the  end. 
or  both,  of  many  PMlms  (cIv.  85.  cvi.  i,  c.xiii. 
1,  9),  and  therefore  natnrafly  used  as  a  for- 
mula of  praise.  Tt  was  s'lng  by  the  Jews  on 
solfiun  davs  uf  rcjoii  Id;^:.  iiml  .ulilr  i>;i««cd 
over  into  thu  Chriatiau  Cliurch  (lt«*v.  xix.  1, 
8,4^1!^  T.W.C. 


■aUw,  BasttoM,  tha  BaferiMr  of  Bern ; 

b.  at  Aldingen.  near  RottwcD,  on  the  Neckar, 
Wttrteroberg,  1498  ;  d.  at  Bern,  Switzerland, 

Feb.  25, 1586.  He  studied  theology  at  Cologne 
(1510-12)  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  In 
divinity  ;  became  teacher  nt  Roltwcil,  1512  ; 
in  Bern,  1518  ;  lliere  preacher,  1519  ;  canon 
and  "  people's  priest,"  1520.  In  early  life 
0-'>07)  he  formca  a  friendship  with  Mi  fanch- 
thon,  and  in  1521  witk  Zwugli.  and  in  1588 
he  openly  defended  the  cause  of  the  lieforma* 
tion ;  took  part  In  the  Baden  OoHoquy  of 
1526,  and  in  the  Bern  Disputation  of  1528. 
and  drew  up  the  Reformation  t;dicl  for  the 
Inlter  <  ifv,  Feb.  7,  1528.  (See  his  life  by 
Kirchhofer,  Zurich,  1828,  and  by  Pestalozzi, 
BUMTflid.  18G1.) 

HalO|an  astronomical  term,  denoting  the 
luminous  circle  seen  around  the  sun  or  moon, 
and  thus  applied  to  the  circle  of  light,  the 
nimbus,  surruundiug  the  head  of  a  aaint  In 
all  medUBval  rqwesentatlooB. 

Bam  (Kot  or  multitude),  a  son  of  Noah, 
noted  for  his  irreverence  to  his  father  (Gen. 
Ix.  22).  and  as  the  father  of  (.'ush,  Mizniim, 
Phut,  and  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  6),  who  founded 
manv  nations.  Egypt  is  called  "  the  land  of 
Ham  "  (Ps.  Ixzviii.  61.  cv.  27.  cvi.  22). 

T.  W.  C. 

Ba%«um  {tplendidi,  prime  minbter  of 
Ahasnerus,  kin^  of  Persia.  To  reven^  him- 
self on  Mordecai  he  plotted  the  extcrminntion 
of  the  Jews,  but  failwl  ami  the  evil  fell  ou 
liitiiscif,  and  he  was  executed  on  the  gallowa 
prepanfi  for  Mordi'cai  (Esther  iii.-vii.).  He 
is  call(  <i  an  "  Agagitc,  "  and  is  suppcKsed  tO 
have  been  of  the  race  of  the  Amafautea. 

T.  W.  0. 

Hamann.  Johann  Oaorg,  "  the  Magns  of 
the  North,  Oerman  Protestant  laynuin  ;  b. 
at  Kflnigsberg,  Aug.  27.  ■  d.  nt  MUiister, 
.Inne  21,  178)^.  He  studied  in  his  rtiitivi  city  ; 
was  first  incr*  hunt,  then  editor  of  a  newspaper 
there,  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  by  reason 
of  his  pamphlets  full  of  ardent  piety.  His 
collected  writlnu  appeared,  Berlin,  1821-48. 
8  vols.  (See  hfa  life  17  Poel,  Hambng.  1874- 
76.  2  vols.) 

Ha'-math  (/ortrett),  an  important  city  of 
Syria  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  founded 
bv  a  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18),  the  kcr  of 
Northern  Palestine.  It  is  often  noticed  as 
Israel's  northern  bouodaiy  (Ntun.  xiU.  81, 
Josh,  xiii,  IS).  Independent  In  Darld'a  time, 
it  came  under  Solomon's  control  (2  Chroa. 
viii.  4).  It  became  independent  afterward, 
but  was  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kiuga 
xiv.  28).  It  was  taken  by  the  A.ssyrians  (a 
Kings  xviii.  lU.  I>ia.  x.  9).  Ainus  (vl.  ',')  call* 
it  "  Ilaniftth  the  Great."  It  is  now  a  Turkish 
city,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes.  and 
has  80,000  inhabitants.  '    T.  W.  C. 

Hamath-Zobah,  a  city  which  Solomon  con- 
quered i2  Chron.  vliL  8),  but  Which  (  unnoi 

now  be  identified.  T.  W.  C. 

Hamilton,  James,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  ;  b. 
nt  Lon(  nd,  Pai-<1"  y,  Nov.  27,  1814  ;  d.  in 
London,  >i'ov.  24,  1867.  From  1841  he  was 
minister  In  B^gent'a  Bqnar^,.  Loodoin,  and 
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MniDeat  Iwdi  m  •  preacher  and  an  anthor. 

Of  hU  Life  in  Earnest  (London,  1844)  and 
Mount  of  Oliro,  the  65lh  ItKK)  appt-aml  18;)2- 
5a.  llin  otlur  Ixioks  nn-,  Harp  on  the  W'il- 
Uftr*.  184y  ;  Chmrh  in  tlu  Iloiim-.  lH4(t ;  Ii»i/nl 
Freuchcr,  IHul  ;  Lamp  ami  Ltnittm,  isr»;j  ; 
Lit*»  of  Bunyan,  JItiiri/,  and  I /all,  IH-'tH  ; 
KmhUnm  from  lulrti,  1N"».')  ;  IJiippy  JI"iuf, 
1861.  Hi8  works  were  collected  in  G  vols., 
im  HU  life  was  wilttao  bv  William  Ar- 
not.  1M70.  •        F.  M.  B. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  first  martyr  of  the  Scot- 
tish Kfformation  ;  b.  alxxil  1"»(>4.  at  Kiiiciivcl, 
Linlilhgow,  or  Stanehouse,  i^anark  (his 
father's  estates),  or,  as  uoiue  «a%',  at  Glii.su;ovv  ; 
d.  at  St.  Andrews,  Feb.  29,  1528.  He  was  of 
noble  aod  even  royal  dcsci-nt,  bis  mother 
being  a  granddaughter  of  James  II.  Two  of 
lib  cousins  were  bishops ;  he  wa»  intended 
for  the  same  di^i^jr.  ana  at  13  made  abboi  of 
Feme,  RoBshire.  After  studying  at  Paris, 
when'  he  Ivcame  M.A.  in  ir)2b,  and  at  Lou- 
vain,  wlierc  he  wu.s  iiilluciiccd  by  EnuHtiuis, 
lie  entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
ISSli,  and  wiis  adinitled  to  tlie  Faculty  of  Arts, 
Oct.  H,  .\( .  iim  I  of  heresy,  he  retired 

in  l.Vi6  to  Marburg  in  Ht*«e,  where  his  re- 
forming views  were  confirmed  by  intercourse 
with  Tyndale  and  i^mbert.  Imprudently  re 
tnminK  to  Scotland  in  ItSSft,  ha  preached 
about  iJnlitbsoWt  and  manted.  Enticed  by 
Archbishop  Boafon  to  Bt.  Andrew's,  under 
prel('iic4;  of »  conference.  In  Jan.,  1.V2H,  he  wjts 
for  some  week.**  trenlt'd  eourtecm.sly  and  al- 
lowed full  fn-edoni  of  s|"  <■<  !».  Arrested  Feb. 
28,  he  was  tried  next  day  in  tlie  cathedral  for 
"  detestable opinioni;,"  coudemm  d,  (^ivcn  over 
to  the  secular  power,  and  at  once  burned  be- 
fore the  gale  of  St.  Salvador's  College.  Hi.H 
death  fare  a  powerful  inupetua  to  the  Befor- 
matiott ;  ae  one  of  Beaton's  retalnefa  said,  his 
"  rock  infected  a.s  many  a^  it  did  blow  upon." 
His  P<ttnek'$  PtarfM,'-wthtcn  in  L»t\n,  was 
translated  by  J.  Frith.  I>ondon,  1532,  n.  e. 
1807.  ITis  Htory  has  been  tolil  by  Dr.  P. 
Lurimer.  Fdinliur^^h,  1857,  and  T.  P.  John- 
ston, London,  1882.  F.  M.  B. 

Ham'-math  {/lot  »prinfj»),  a  fortifle<l  city  in 

Napiii;ili  (Josh.  six.         prolmbly  ideiili<  !il 
witlj  the  lliimmiiin.  or  "  warm  springs,"  aUiut 
one  mill!  south  of  Tiberiius,  whose  waters  are 
used  fur  buthing  and  considered  to  have  great  [ 
medicinal  qualitioi.  T.  W.  €. 

Hammnd.  Henry,  D.D.  (Oxford.  1639).  j 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Chcrtsey,  Surrey.  I 

20  m.  w.  by  ».  of  Loudon,  Aug.  26  (or  IH). 
16(>5  ;  (I.  at  Wiwtwood,  Worcestershire,  April  i 
25,  lOtiO.  He  wiut  in  K'dS  from  Eton  to  \ 
Magdalen  folleirc,  O.xford,  and  became  a  fel- 
low, lO'i'l  :  rector  of  IV  nshur'-t.  Kent,  16:W  ; 
archdeacon  of  <  hich  stcr,  l<il;J;  chaplain  to 
Cliarles  I.,  164.V  )7  ,  <  iinon  of  Christ  Church, 
164S,  and  sub-dean.  1648,  but  soon  deprived, 
and  feiired  to  Westwood.  His  appointment 
to  the  see  of  Worcester  was  prevented  only 
by  his  death.  Ha  was  a  man  of  great  teaming 
and  liirli  I  liaracter.  His  Cntec/iitm  appeared, 
Loridoii,  \(>A4  ;  Piirajihraxi'  and  Annot/jtion» 
U]n"i  th<-  Xfw  Textninrnt.  IO.-jS  ;  On  th>  }'>»ili:i», 
lt{.VJ  ;  his  works,  4  vols,  folio,  1674-t^.  with 
•  life  hgrBidiopJoiui  Fell,  1061.  F.H.& 


Btanpden,  Bmb  PhAaon,  D.D.  (Oxford, 

18—),  bishop  of  Hereford  ;  b.  in  Baxbadoes, 
179.3  ;  d.  in  London,  April  23.  1B88.  He  cn- 
tenil  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  IHKl  ;  Ihm  iime  a 
fellow,  1814  ;  tutor,  182H  ;  principal  of  f*t. 
Mary's  Hall.  1^8:5  ;  professor  of  moral  jilii- 
losophy,  1H.H4  ;  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
1836,  and  bishop  of  Hercfonl,  1K17.  Hia 
Hampton  lectures  on  Sehehutic  FAUot^hv  in 
£(K  Relation  to  Ghri$iian  Thtelegy,  Oxford,* 
1838.  8d  ed.  1848^  caused  hia  orthodoxy  to 
be  impeached,  and  hia  elevatton  was  bitterly- 
opposed.  Among  his  other  writings  are 
Philomphiral  Eriaei»fe  of  Chrittianity,  I-on- 
dim,  1827:  S.rmoi,i>,  1836;  Fut/icru  .^t  Cy.rl: 
PhiitMfophy.  1862,  and  contributions  to  Kncyc. 
Britannua  aod  JkiaM.  MUrepoKtana. 

F.  M.  B. 

Bamptos  Oewt  OeaAeaaea,  flaturdi^, 
Monday,  and  Wednesday.  Jan.  14. 16.  and  18, 
1804,  between  Prelates  and  Puritans,  under 

the  presidency  of  Jaine.s  I.,  to  di.scu.ss  the 
abuses  entiiiilaincd  <.)f  by  the  Puritans.  It 
had  for  its  u|»shot  the  revisiim  of  tin  Kntrlish 
Hiblu,  now  known  as  the  Aulliorized  \  ersion, 
which  was  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John  Itey- 
nolds,  cordially  seconded  by  the  king.  Hamp- 
ton Court  is  a  my  ii  palace,  on  the  Thames, 
l.")  m.  w.H.w.  of  London. 

H&ndel,  Oeorg  Friedrioh,  musk-ian.  Prot- 
estant layman  ;  b.  at  Halle.  Suxonv.  Fel).  '2'A. 
168.'> ;  d.  in  London,  April  V\.  17f>fi.  In  his 
7th  year  he  was  a  skilful  play*  r  on  the  i)iano 
and  organ,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  he  lurnoel  from  the  study  of  law 
to  that  of  music.  He  rose  to  eminence  iu 
Germany,  but  in  1712  he  went  to  £ngland, 
where  he  received  mora  appveelation.  In 
17.^1  he  became  blind.  He  Is  now  dilefly  i«> 
memberetl  bvliis  oratoriosof  "  I'stber"  (1720), 
"  Israel  in  Egvpl"  (17;1H),  and  esp<!clnllv  the 

Mes-iah"  (1741). 

Handicraft  This  was  more  honorable 
among  the  Jews  than  among  the  licathcn.  wlio 
delegated  numual  labor  to  dares,  whereas  the 
Rabblna  said,  "  He  who  dooa  not  teach  his 

son  a  trade  makes  him  a  footpad."  Among 
the  craftsmen  known  to  the  Jews  were  apothe- 
( aries  (Kx.  xxx,  25,  Ercles.  x.  1),  or  rather 
IM'rfuriiers  ;  bakers  ;  biirbers  (E/.ck.  v,  1) ; 
c.irp;  ntcr><,  using  ^uch  tools  as  the  rule,  tho 
measuring  line,  the  plane,  the  compas.s,  etc.  ; 
carvers  in  woixl  and  stone,  employed  in  the 
taller nacle  and  the  temple  ;  dyers,  colored 
fabrics  being  often  mentioned  :  engravers  on 
wood  and  stone  (Ex,  xxviii.  9-ll) ;  fulleri 
(Isal  vtt.  8);  masons,  cities  anteuatinf?  the 
tlood  ((rcn.  iv.  17)  ;  miners  (Job  xxvlii.  1-6)  ; 
potters  (J<r.  xviii.  2-6);  ship-bnilders.  only 
for  u  limited  ]>riiad  (1  Kings  x.  22) ;  snullis 
or  workers  in  metal,  aiiions;  whom  were  many 
skilled  artisans  in  golil  and  sil  ver  atid  I nuiiT  ; 
tanncrsand leather  dressers,  withoneof  whom 
Peter  lodged  when  in  Joppa  (Acts  i\.  4:<)  : 
tent-makers,  to  which  class  Paul  bclongetl 
and  gained  his  lirlng  by  the  art ;  and  weavers, 
vtpKUOy  women,  of  whom  frrauent  ncotiim 
is  made  (2  Kings  xxiii. .  7,  I  Chron.  fv.  81, 
I»rov.  xxxi.  r.\  19).  T.  W.  C. 

Handkerchief.  (Acta  xix.  12.)  The  u«e  of 
iodi  aitiolea  waa  conuBoii  among  the  B*- 
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brows,  nnil  to  llii'*  day  'li''  jivopK'  of  Ihf  Orient 
carry  (lifin  \n  ilicir  luiruls.  Often  they  nri! 
beautifully  wruuglit  with  the  needle. 

T.  W.  C. 

H;tnd9,  LayinBr  on  of,  wiis  of  a  twnfuM 
natiiri'.  In  (he  Mostiir  ritual,  tlic  oflcri  r  of  a 
sacrilicp,  whether  an  individual  or  n  body  of 
elders,  kid  hand^  on  the  head  of  the  victim 
(Lev.  5v.  4,  15,  24,  29.  etc.),  in  token  of  the 
tmiufer  of  their  euilt  and  penalty  to  a  di vi  ncl  y 
appointed  SQbstttate.  On  the  itreet  day  of 
Atonement  this  was  accompanied  bran  oral 
oonfessiian  of  all  the  (dns  of  the  oOwr  and 
those  whom  he.  rcpn'senfcrl  f^n  Ihc  ollur 
hand,  the  cen-nioDy  was  ust-d  at  tin'  riin«pcni- 
tion  of  persons  to  high  ami  lioly  nmli  riiikiiitrs, 
as  when  Moses  (Num.  xxvii.  18,  23)  formally 
set  apnrt  Joshua  to  be  his  succcs-sor,  lluis  giv- 
ing oHiciai  recognition  of  Jehovah's  choice. 
In  the  New  Tntament  the  rite  was  ux.i-il  to 
indicate  the  beetowment  of  eminent  spiritual 
gifti  XketB  Till.  17, oTidently  of  a  Ruper- 
mtoral  chamcfer,  and  also  to  indicate  the 
setting  apart  to  ministeri;il  olTiee  (.\r|R  xiii.  8, 
1  Tim.  iv.  l  i.  2  Tim.  i.  fi).  As  six  h  it  is  a 
formal  ai  knowlcdcrmcnt  on  the  p;irt  of  all 
concerni-^l  that  prace  for  llie  fnltilmcnl  of  ilir 
dutien  assumed  or  undertaken  must  conic 
tnm  above.  T.  V.  C. 

Han'-aah  {gmrr),  one  of  the  wives  of  El- 
kanah,  a  iiovite  of  li.iinatliaim  zophim.  and 
the  nollierof  Samui  l,  whom  Hhc  received  in 
■Mwer  to  mgrer,  and  for  whom  ehe  uttered 
aa  admirable  wank  of  |miiM.  She  wee  after- 
ward blessed  with  8  sons  and  2  daaahters 
(1  Sam.  i.,  ii.).    Compare  Lnkc  i.  46-(wr 

T.  W.  C. 

Hq^h-taF-xah  (plural,  haiMaroth)  were  read- 
ing lesflona  or  paragraphs  taken  from  the 

prophfJn  for  use  in  the  synagogues  on  tlx- 
Sabbath  and  feast  days,  in  connection  wiili 
sections  from  the  low  (Luke  iv.  17.  Acts 
xiii.  15).  T,  W.  C. 

n<ran,  or  Ohamm  (pankedn,  an  ancient 

city  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Abram  dwelt 
till  his  father.  Terah,  died,  and  then  moved  to 
(/anaan.  Nahor  n  iiiiiini  il,  ami  Hanin  \v;is 
the  early  honit-  of  Kfhi  kah  ((J.  ri.  xii.,  xxvii  ). 
It  is  jrenerally  identified  with  /fnrrnn,  the 
Koman  Carrae,  on  the  bclik.  about  5U  milets 
above  lla  entince  Into  the  Euphrates. 

T.  W.  ('. 

Harbangh,  Henry,  DD.  (Union.  1860) 
(German),  lU-formeil  ;  b.  ni  ar  Wavncslwr- 
Ottgh.  Fmnklln  Ck>unty.  Pa..  Oct.  28,  1817  ; 
d.  It  Nereeninug,  Pa.,  Dee.  28. 1867.  After 
laboring  as  a  farmer,  carpenter,  and  teacher, 
he  stndTed  at  Marshall  Collepe,  Mercersburf^, 
1840—13  ;  b  ramc  pastor  nt  I.cwishurp,  1843, 
Lancjusfcr,  18.'>0,  and  I,el>anoii,  18fiO  ;  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Mcnursljurn.  .Tan..  18G4. 
He  represented  the  advanced  or  "  Merecrs- 
bur»  theoloirv."  lie  edited  the  (}>iard{an, 
1850-66,  and" the  .^ffrnrxhnrf]  H>rt^>-,  lH6ft- 
67,  and  published  ffcan-n.  Philadi  Ipliia,  1848  ; 
HiamiUji  Meeoftnition,  1851 ;  Uumnly  Uome, 
188S ;  /wWiw  ^  tk9  B^lmiud  Ckureh,  1857. 
and  other  prooe  works,  besides  Paemt,  1860. 
and  Sfmnt  and  CKanU,  1861.  One  or  two  cf 


lii.s  liymns  are  rather  wid<  ly  used.  His  poeiRS 
in  the  "  P<'nnsvlvania  (tertnan"  diulcctwcre 
collected  aa  JJarbaugh't  JIatfe,  1870. 

P.  Iff.  B. 

Hardouin,  Jean,  Jesuit  :  b.  at  Quimpir,  in 
Brittany,  Fi-aiicc,  KG  m.  s.b.c.  of  l]re>t.  I(i4t} ; 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  his  ICth  year  ; 
devoted  himself  to  literature  in  Paris,  wIm  ro 
he  d.  Sept.  3,  172il.  He  was  very  learned, 
but  ao  whimsical  that  it  ba»  been  wittily  said, 
"  Im  lrled.for  full  40  years  to  rain  bis  reputa* 
lion  for  sobolacship,  but  he  did  not  quite  suo- 
cced. "  His  edition  of  the  acts  of  the  councils 
(( '■•flii-.tio  .  .  .  (\,i,rtJi''>niiii,  Paris,  ITl-^.  13 
vols.,  2d  od.  by  Cokto,  172tHJ2,  23  vols.)  is 
his  bert  tbeotoipcal  work. 

Hardwick,  Charles,  CInirch  of  Enf;1and  ; 
b.  at  Slingsby.  Yorkshire,  Sept.  22.  1821  ;  d. 
near  Luchon,  France,  Au^'.  18.  1h.'iU,  Ih;  Ik,- 
Ciime  fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  Hull,  Cam- 
bridge, 18—  :  was  orflained,  18H3-47  ;  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  Queen's  College,  Birming- 
ham. 1808 :  divinity  lecturer  in  (King's  Col- 
lege) Cambridge,  iSo.'S,  and  archdeacon  of 
Ely,  1859.  Ho  was  killed  by  a  fall  in  cllmb- 
iti'}  I'vn  rici  s.  He  was  an  eminent  scholar 
in  history  and  divinity.  His  chief  works  are 
a  Ilutori/  of  the  ('.Ui)  Ar<irl,.i,  Cnmbridge, 
I80I.  3d  ed.",  ;  a  Hixt  'i  i/  «f  thf  (Jirutttan 
C'huirh  (  .Middle  .\u'e,  18."»:i,  Glli  ed.,  Btubbs, 
18^8;  Heforiiuitiou,  ls.-»t},  9th  ed.,  Bttibbs. 
1H88|  ;  Christ  and  ot/itr  MatUn,  1  H,-.'V-,'i9,  4 
parts,  2d  ed.,  18«3,  2  vols.  F.  M.  II. 

Hardy,  Robert  Cpenoe,  Wesleyan  mission- 
arv  ;  h.  at  Preston.  Lancashire,  July  1,  18053 ; 
d.'at  Hcadingly.  Yorkshire,  AprU  IG,  IWi, 
He  joined  the  Wesleyan  Omferenoe  in  1826, 

and  was  soon  afti  r  sent  to  Ceylon,  where  ho 
labored  2ii  years,  and  afterward  preached  in 
Iln^'land.  Jle  iiiihlished  T/te  Jlrtluh  Oon-rn- 
iitt  nt  ntifl  thr  lihilt'ti  ji  of  f\  i/liin,  I.on<lori,  1841  ; 

pAUtern  M'.iiiu-liisiii.  IS.'iO  ;  ,1  }f,in"<il  of  Jilld- 

<lhi»m,  'J'niiinUitrd  froiii^  i<iughaU»€  MS8.,  1858, 
2 J  ed.  1880  ;  Unend*  and  Theorie*  of  the 
BuddhuU,  1866.  He  was  among  the  best  of 
Pali  sdmlars.  and  bis  ImwIcs  bear  authoritv. 

F.  >!.  K. 

Hare,  Augustus  William,  Church  of  f^np- 
land  ;  b.  in  Home.  Nov.  17,  1792  :  d.  in  Rome, 
!  Feb.  18,  1834.  He  was  a  fellow  of  New  Col- 
i  lege,  Oxford,  and  from  1820  rector  of  Alton 
;  ilarnes.  Hampshire,  where  he  won  much  re- 
i  pute  as  a  preacher.  His  Sermonatna  Cauntrjf 
I  Coii'/i-'i'ifi'/n  appeared  in  2  vols.,  London, 
1  18.37,  and  renelH  d  a  Ttli  ed.  in  IWl.  With 
,  his  brother,  .1.  C.  Hare  (m.v.),  he  wrnle  ili-i 
I  tirvt  s<'rieH  of  Oue«ae-»  at  Truth,  I'^'JT,  and  is 
;  (Vi  brated  in  MmaHid*«fa  Q^iet  l.iff.  1H72, 
by  his  soji.  l'\  M.  B. 

Hare,  Julius  Charles,  Churcli  of  Kimdand  ; 
b.  in  the  valley  of  Valdagno,  ahout  50  m.  w. 
I  of  Venice.  Italy,  Sept.  18.  1795  ;  d.  at  Hurst- 
I  moiu  e^iii.v,   Jan.    'i:!,    I'^.Vi.     >[uch   of  his 
i  youth  was  spt  tit  abroad  ;  at  'Weimar,  1804-5, 
,  he  knew  Goi'the  and  Schiller.     From  the 
Charterhouse,  Ijondon,  he  passed,  in  1812,  to 
Trinity  CoU^e,  dmbrid«},  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow  and  tutor,  fold ;  here  Maurice, 
Trench,  and  Sterliag  wereunong  Us  stodenta. 
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AflertomalepIitadiM  1m  took  orden^  1830 ; 
wrote  part  of  Qumu  at  (1827,  seoond 

series,  1848),  and  with  his  old  schoolmate, 

Thirlwall,  tninKlated  vols.  i.  and  il.  of  Nie- 
bulir's  Hiittory  of  Horn/-,  1828^32.  Durin^^  a 
visit  to  Rome,  in  1H:}2,  ho  met  Biinscn.  In  1H,34 
he  entered  upon  llie  rich  fuinily  livinii:  of 
4  Ilurjitiiioiueaux,  where  lie  gathLTed  a  library 
of  12,(X)0  volumes,  notably  rich  in  German 
thflongy  and  literature.  He  became  arch- 
dMtcon  of  Lewes,  1840 ;  prebendary  of  Cbi- 
cbester,  1851,  and  diaplain  to  the  queen, 
1858.  He  was  no  evangelical  Broad  Church- 
man, who  dUliked  Tractarianism  more  than 
dissent,  and  thorouRhly  kn*  \s  and  loved  the 
Germans  ;  an  admirer  and  followur  of  Cole- 
ridgi-.  and  strongly  iu  eymiwithy  with  Dr. 
Arnokl.  llis  churacter  wiiu  high,  and  he  was 
honored  by  a  wide  range  of  acquaintance. 
His  chief  worlcs  are,  Victory  of  Ffu'th,  I.on- 
don,  1840  ;  Contait  with  Rome.  1S42  ;  .\fuu,U.n 
«f  the  (batforUr,  1846.  S  toIb.  ;  Memoir 
Jma  aum'ng,  1»J8 ;  TVndjeotiim  «f  LnOer. 
1864.  2d  ed.  1855  ;  and  Charffet,  1856,  8 
tols.  The  lost  contains  a  prefatory  essay  by 
Maurice.  HIh  memoir,  bv  E.  H.  PluiM|itre, 
is  prelixetl  to  the  latest  eallion  of  Oiitxscit  <tt 
TruOi,  1871.  (See  also  Mruwriah  of  a  Ouut 
Life,  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  1872.)  M.  11. 

Harleas,  Ck>ttlob  Ohriatoph  Adolf  von, 

German  Lutheran  theologian  ;  b.  at  Nurem- 
berg. Nov.  21,  1806  ;  d.  In  Munich,  Sept.  5, 
1879.  He  was  educated  at  Krlangen  and 
Halle ;  became  professor  in  the  former  uni- 
versitv,  1883  ;  in  Leipzig,  1845  ;  councillor  in 
diurcn  aflUn  at  Dmdeiv  1860 ;  president  of 
the  Protestant  Upper  Cbtuhtorv  in  Munich, 
1882;  retired  on  account  of  blindness,  Jan. 
1,  1879.  He  was  u  Inwer  of  strength  to  the 
stric:t  Lullicrans.  Of  liis  mimfrnns  liooks 
there  has  iH-en  tnitiHlated  his  Hyntetii  of  Chris- 
tian Etiurs  (nrig.,  Stuttgart,  1842,  7th  ed.. 
1875,  Eng.  trana.,  Edinburgh,  1868). 

Barmar,  Thomas,  Independent ;  b.  at  Nor- 
wich. In  1715  ;  d.  Nov.  27,  1788,  at  Wattca- 
fleld,  SufTolk,  where  he  was  pastor  from  1785. 
ffit  fune  rests  on  Ofyiiermtion*  on  Variant 
HumgM  «f  8a[wtw»,  flaang  TAmn  in  a  Mw 
Light,  etc.  Tfie  llrrt  two  ▼olamei,  which 
appeared,  London,  1764,  were  translated  into 
German  by  J.  E.  Faber,  1772.  Gaining  much 
help  from  Chardin's  mhs..  lent  him  by  Ui^lmp 
Lerotli,  Harmer  enlarged  lii.s  book  in  1770, 
and  published  two  more  volume.s  in  1787. 
The  edition  by  Adam  Clarke,  1808-16,  has  a 
life  of  the  author.  He  also  wrote  Outlinti  of 
a  2feto  Oommintani  m  Solomon's  Song,  1768. 

P.  k  B. 

Harmonists,  a  rolony  of  Germana  founded 
by  George  tUipp  (b.  iii  \VUrtemlK.'rg,  1770  ; 
d'  at  Economy,  Pa..  Aug.  7,  1847),  who,  on 
the  idea  of  restoring  "primiUvo  Christianity," 
gathered  followers  and  emigrated  to  Penu^yl- 
▼ania  (1808)  and  established  the  TiUage  of 
Harmony,  Butler  County ;  moved  to  Induuia, 

Sid,  on  the  "Wabash  river,  established  New 
armony  ;  .wld  out  to  I{(jlH!rt  Ou  rn 

(1824),  aiul  ri'innved  to  Heaver  (\mnty, 
on  the  UUiu,  where  they  laid  out  Ecouuniy. 
n  m.  B. w.  of  PUtsbufg,  Thej  piaetiBe  com* 


monity  of  goods  and  strict  celibacv.  They 
have  accumulated  great  wealtli.  Tney  niuti- 
bered  ia  1800  only  80  memtwrs,  all  old. 

Harmony  of  the  Oospels.  The  narratives 
of  the  evaojgeUits,  although  hidependeot,  yet 
agree  la  the  main  and  not  taiely  relate  the 
same  Incident  In  almoet  the  aame  wocde.  But 

they  occasionally  exhibit  what  seem  to  be 

grave  discrepancies,  whether  of  facts  or  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  dilliculty  wa.4  felt  at  an 
early  period,  as  appears  by  the  work  of  Tatiaa 
(2d  century),  styled  Di.vtkkh.vuon  (thrvugh 
four),  which  combined  the  four  accounts  into 
one  continuous  narrative.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury Aminonius  Saccas  made  a  new  work  of 
the  aame  kind,  which  waa  the  baaia  of  the 
well-known  work  of  lioeeUua,  entitled  the  Ten 
Indexes  or  Canons,  which  arranged  tbeeon- 
tents  of  the  gospels  in  a  series  of  tables,  show- 
ing clearly  the  agreements  and  ihetliiTen  iices. 
Tlie  convenience  and  utility  of  such  a  scheme 
led  in  later  times  to  many  useful  compilationil^ 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant. 

It  seems  now  to  bo  agreed  that  none  of  the 
evangelists  designed  to  observe  a  strict  chro- 
nological arrangement,  aa  appean  from  the 
fact  that  their  notca  of  time  an  lo  few  and 
60  vague,  as  **tben,"  "at  that  time."  «'fai 
those  days."  In  each  case  the  facts  them- 
selves, not  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  were 
the  object  of  attention.  No  one  singly  can  be 
taken  as  u  guide  or  a  standard,  but  all  are  to 
be  put  together  and  selections  made  from  the 
whole,  03  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case 
may  retjuiro.  The  4th  gospel,  which  is  so 
unlike  the  other  three,  is  of  special  value  to 
the  hannonbt,  because,  by  mentioning  the 
varioua  PaaMTCim  which  our  Lord  attended, 
it  enablH  ua  to- determine  the  length  of  bis 
ministry,  whiA  vat  at  least  three  years.  The 
theory  of  a  vretangtXium,  or  primal  gospel, 
from  which  the  evangeIisU<lrew.  is  now  pretty 
generally  given  up.  80  also  is  the  notion 
that  one  of  them  served  as  a  source  or  putfrrn 
to  the  others.  The  only  defensible  position 
is  that  they  drew  from  a  common  tradition, 
and  were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  accord- 
ance with  the  aims  they  had  in  view.  They 
were  therefore  strictly  'independent,  being  ao 
many  credible  witnesses  to  the  one  Ufs  on 
earth  wholly  without  sin.  The  4th  gospel, 
b^lng  supplementary,  dilTcns  lnrpi*ly  from  the 
others,  but  its  contents  are  needeii  lo  <(.)niplete 
the  picture.  In  adjusting  discrepancies,  har- 
inoni.-its  are  con)pelled  to  assume  that  our 
Lord  repeated  the  same  saying  at  different 
!  timee.  T.  W.  a 


Barms,  Olaus.  evangelical  Lutheran  ;  b.  nt 
Pahrste<lt.  J>chleswig-Hol.stein,  March  25, 
177S  ;  (1.  in  Kiel,  Feb.  1.  l.s.'t.l  Alter  educa- 
tion at  Kiel,  he  was  a  private  tutor  from  1802 
to  1806,  when  he  became  successively  assistant 
pastor  at  Lunden.  1806 ;  chief  aseistaul  in  the 
Nicolai  church  In  Eid,  1816 ;  chief  pastor, 
1885;  t  'iired  on  acooont  of  qre  troubteiL 
1849.  Ue  was  a  pronounced  evangelical,  and 
exerted  a  ^rcnt  counteract  in  tr  influence  to  the 
ratirm  of  his  d-iy.  Hesides  sermons  may 
I  •  ni"niii.i  i_  i  his  PJ5  Ihe-^es  to  match  Luther's 
1  (Kiel.  1817,  rep.  in  liUdiothek  t/ieoitmteher 
{jaoHlker,  GoUM,  1888);  FartonUthioktti 
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(Kiel.  1880,  8  vols.,  Sd  od.,  1878.  Wp.  tn  Wk 
thfol.  Kl.,  1888,  2  vols.  St-c  his  antobioj;- 
rapby,  Kiel,  lb51,  rep.  io  samo  vol.  with  Im 
89tluMt.OoClM.  18S8). 

Hamu  (0«org)  Ziodwif  (D«tl«r  nModor), 

evangelical  Lutheraa  ;  b.  at  Walsrode,  83  m. 
n.  of  Hanover,  May  5,  1808  ;  d.  at  Hermann*- 
burs,  still  nearer  to  tiie  SAtne,  Germany,  Nov. 
14,  1865.  He  studied  at  Erlaugen.  1827-;SO  ; 
taught  for  some  yetirs  as  private  tutor  ;  be- 
came the  assistant  of  him  \vho  was  pastor  at 
Hdrmannsburg,  1844,  and  Kuceeuded  him, 
1649.  He  wag  not  only  a  popular  and  most 
Buccotaf  ul  paetor  and  pnacuer,  but  so  deeply 
interetted  in  ndartou  that  he  founded  the 
Hermannsburg  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission 
in  1849  ;  organized  a  training  school  for  mis- 
sionnrii  s  at  Hi^rmannshurp,  nrid  clmrtered  a 
ship,  in  H';4.  to  oonvuy  tiie  llrst  12  mission- 
nrti  s  and  H  coluiiists  to  the  staliiuis  in  South 
Afriea  ainoiiv:  tlie  Znhis  aiul  lJasuto.s.  The 
aociety  still  exists,  atid  in  l.S">T  supjwrted  53 
Stations  in  Africa,  11  in  India,  1  iu  Australia, 
and  2  in  New  Zealand,  and  liad  70  misiiion- 
•ries.  His  missiooary  journal  was  widely  dr> 
colated  in  Cknnany.  (See  hb  life  hf  TImo- 
dor  Harms,  Hennannsbarg,  1866.  Sth  ed., 
1877.)  Theodor,  his  brother  and  aucoeaaor  iu 
the  church  and  in  the  direction  of  the  mis- 
sion ;  b.  in  1819  ;  d.  at  nerinannsburg,  Feb. 
16,  1885.  His  rffusiil  to  considiT  eivil  mar- 
riages as  valid  led  to  his  deposition  in  1H77. 
He  then  founde<l  the  Hanoverian  Fn-c  Church. 
He  was  a  Toluminous  writer ;  same  of 
books  pseaed  throagit  several  editions. 

Hamack  (Earl  OusUv),  Adolf,  Ph.D. 
(Leipzi^.l873t.Lic.Tluol. (Leipzig,  1874).  D.I), 
(hon.,  Marburg.  1H79),  German  Protestant ; 
son  of  Theodosius  H.  ;  b.  at  Dorpot,  157  m. 
n.e.  of  Kign.  Livonia,  Russia,  3Uy  7,  18S1  ; 
stodied  theology  there  and  In  Germany,  and 
was  appointed  proliBHar  of  churdi  history  at 
Leipzig,  1876:  Oieisen.  1879;  Slarburg, 
18M :  Berlin.  1889.  Ho  published  Ziir  Qud- 
Unkritikder  Geteftiehte  <ks  Gini.^ti:i.'>iiiii''.  L<  ip 
nig,  1873;  Die  Zrit  des  L/nndui  iu,il  ,!{,■ 
Chr'/n  '^'x/ie  dr-r  /inti  f^/uiii-Kc/itu  BinrJtof' ,  \S~S  , 
JMm  JUoiwhtitm,  »ciite  Jdeale  uiul  GtMcliu'hte , 
Olessen,  1881,  3d  ed.,  1886;  I^hrhiieh  dct 
LogmengetehkMe,  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1886-87, 
2  Tois.,  Sd  cd.,  1888  ;  Onindritg  der  Dogmcn- 
MMMeAte,  1688 ;  JMu  Jfeut  T0tlamtiU  Mm  dot 
JahrtM,  1686,  etc 

Ba'-rod  (trembtinff),  a  upring  by  which 
Gideon  encamped  and  where  ho  tested  his 
men  (Judges  vii.).  Now  called  'Aim  Jalid, 
ontheBflffthernalopeof  Ml  GUIioa. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ba-ro'<«heth  {working  in  wood)  of  the  0«n- 
tflee.  so  called  from  its  mijced  population,  a 
eltf  in  North  Canaan,  the  home  ot  BIsera  and 
the  place  where  Jabin's  army  assembled 
(Judges  iv.  2, 13, 16).  Thomson  places  it  at 
the  Imse  of  Mt.  Carmol,  the  entrance  to  the 
narrow  pass  through  which  the  Kishon  flows 
from  the  nlahi  Ssdraehm  to  the  plain  of 
Acre.  T.  W.  C. 

Baipb  Bee  Xtomul  LmnHnfBm. 

Bmpev,  WUIiam  Balaey,  Fh.D.  (7ale  Ool> 


lege.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  1875).  Baptist  lay- 

man  :  b,  at  New  Coiiford,  ().,  .IiiU'  IS'ii;  ; 
'  graduated  at  ^Iiiskin^uiii  rnllct;e  in  liis  ualive 
plai X',  1H70  ;  was  [iriucirml  of  tiie  ])r<  |iarHtory 
deiwrtnitnt  of  Denison  Lniversitv,  Gruiiville, 
().,  1876-79  ;  professor  of  Hebrew  iu  the  Chi 
cago  BiDlist  Union  Theological  Sendnary, 
Morgan  Parlt,  III.,  1879-86.  and  eince  that 
time  professor  of  Semitic  laogoagae  In  Tale 
College.  Ek  Is  Um  editor  of  amviea  and  of 
tite  OU  and  iRw  n$tnTnent  Student.  No  one 
has  done  as  mach  as  ho  to  popularize  the 
sluily  rif  Ilrhrevv,  and  his  inductive  method 
of  Hiiul\  iug  thai  language  (Chicjigo,  1882,  7lh 
etl.  1886)  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
biblical  Greek  (with  Rev.  Prof.  R.  F. 
Weidner,  D.D.,  I'^^^S))  and  cla.s.sical  GflOdc 
and  Latin  (with  J.  B.  IJurgess.  1889). 

Ebrtmann,  Earl  Rob«rt  Eduard  ▼on,  b. 

in  BiTiiii,  Ft  h.  ii.t,  1^12;  nrt  ivLd  a  military 
education,  but  resigncil  in  1HU5  his  jiosition  as 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery  on  account  of  a  knee 
trouble,  and  began,  in  1869,  with  his  PhiltnO' 
phy  <•/  (ht  UruotuKUniM,  9th  cd.,  1688,  £ng. 
tnuia.  by  W.  C.  Coupknd,  1884,  an  eztensira 
and  Important  literary  act  i  vity.  Phaenammd' 
offie  dea  litUitJien  BemiBttttiii*.  1878,  is  another 
of  his  principal  works,  giving  a  clear  and 
definite  view  of  hi'*  standpoint.  In  his 
Selbiit2frHf(:jiiifj  di.i  (' hrintenthurm,  1874,  and 
IHf  Kritimdcs  ('/irinti-nthiirnM  in  dfr  inodernen 
Tli('M»fiii\  IKsO,  he  attacked  Christianity,  and 
wai  ni(  t.  siinong  others,  bv  A.  Schweitzer, 
N<trh  lix'J.tM  inul  Unkt,  1876,' and  O.  Pflelderer 
in  his  luU;pon*pkiamfkU  wf  gmhkkttMm 

Griinilbi'jf,  IW?. 

Haie,  Earl  August  von,  b.  at  Stcinbach, 
Sixoiiy,  Aug.  1H<M)  ;  d.  at  Jena,  Jan.  8, 
18SK»  ; 'studied  theology  at  Leipzig  and  Er- 
langen,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Jenn 
in  1880.  from  whichjppslUoahe  retired  sa  jwv- 
/easor  tmeritnt  in  1886.  Wk  prindpel  tfOifca 
are,  ffutUrus  Redititm,  Ldpcig.  1828,  16lh 
cd.,  1883,  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  Old- 
Luthemn.  orthodox  ilu_'iii:Uits,  such  as  one 
of  its  n  presentatlvt frnm  the  l(kh  century 
miiTlit  have  given  it  if  lie  had  had  the  19th 
century  for  his  audience,  and  consequently 
brimful  of  indirect  <  ritirism  ;  Life  of  Jau», 
1829.  5fh  ed.,  I8t«,  Kng.  trans,  by  J.  F. 
Clarke,  Boston,  1881  ;  IliMory  of  the  Chris- 
Mm  Okufth,  1864,  11th  ed..  1686.  £ng. 
trans,  from  tlie  Tth  ed.  by  Wing  and  Knuen- 
thai.  New  Yorlc.  1856 ;  originally  laid  out 
on  an  entirely  new  plan,  by  which  much  new 
material,  formerly  found  only  in  s{K*cial  trea- 
lisj-s  on  Christian  art.  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, etc.,  was  incorporated  with  tlic  general 
liistorical  representation,  while  other  material 
which,  in  course  of  time,  twd  becx)me  com- 
pletely  perfunctory  was  eliminated  ;  2i«u* 
Prophetin  (Maid  of  Orleans,  Savonarola,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists).  1651 ;  JPhmssen 
.^«Mn'.1856:  IRnKhnmandSarndDramat, 
1858.  Eng.  trans.,  London.  1880 ;  Sandbueh 
dr-r  prfttfttantitiehsn  PisiUmik  geffen  d.  rUm. 
hi/h.  KirrJie,  1862,  4th  ed..  1886;  Crtterinn 
r"M  Siena,  l^M  ;  Ji'wciir'f/fxuiif/fn  (Bar 
Kochba.  Greporv  VII..  Pius  II.,  Krell.  etc.), 
1880;  Kirehengeadiiehte  ai^  der  Grundlagt 
oMbmiteher  FSwbtiMfrat  1666  tq.,  8  vols. 
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Oenerall^  his  standpoint  may  be  dedlgiMtod 

as  a  niilrl  and  consciention'*  mtionalism  dU- 
tinscuisht-d  by  moral  uublencM  aud  ic^tholic 
refinement.  C.  P. 

Bmm,  Friedztolft  RndoB^  b.  at  Dresden, 
June  S9,  18()8 ;  d.  at  Bonn,  Oct.  14.  1963 ; 

stuilii  d  nlo^'v  at  Leipzig  and  Borlin,  and  i 
^vHs  appuinlLil  profeiwor  of  church  hUtory  at 
Grcifsvvald.  mid,  aud  Bonn.  1841,  His 
a-'lin  run  Cttht^rhtiry.  first  volume  piving  his 
life.  L(iip/.iu^  li^4:i.  second  giving  an  ttxpo^i- 
Uoaof  hU  IlKKilogy,  18-")2,  is  cnnsidennl  as  a 
laodiel  monograph.  Wis  KircfirntjeHchirhtt ,  3 
vols.,  was  published  after  his  death  by 
Kohler.  Ift64.  3  vols.,  2d  cd.,  J8T8.  (Sec  his 
life  by  Krufft.  Bonn,  ISW.)  t".  i\ 

HantiMS,  ThooMS,  Mus.  Doc.  (University 
of  New  York,  1868),  cnmposer  and  hymn- 
writer ;  b.  in  Wa»hingt«in,  Conn..  Oct.  15, 
17S4  ;  d.  iu  New  York,  May  1872.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  the  iinprovrim  nt  of  r  hurt  h 
music.  Beginning  to  teacli  in  (Jneidu  ("ounlv, 
N.  Y..  IH<)0,  lie  removed  to  Troy,  1«17.  Utica, 
182:3,  and  New  York  City,  18:i'i.  He  com- 
piled many  volumes  of  tunes  and  wrote  sev- 
eral hundred  hymns,  very  manv  of  whieii 
have  been  more  or  less  widely  uscJ.  They  are 
found  chicly  in  his  SpirUval  Songt,  New 
York,  1881-83 ;  MUher^t  mmn-Sook,  1884 ; 
OiHrtian  Pmlmitt,  1886  ;  Deeotional  Ifymna 
and  POenu,  1850.  and  Chtreh  Affhdies,  1858. 
His  (  o-iHlilor  in  the  la.-^t-named  was  his  son. 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.  Uustings,  now  president  of 
Union  Theologifiat  Semlaaiy.      F.  U.  B. 

Batoh,  Edwin,  D.D.  (T'niv.  rsity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 188f?).  (  liureli  of  Eiii;iaiid  ;  b.  at 
Deroy,  Eng..  t>ept.  4,  lf<(.l  ;  d.  at  Oxford. 
Nov.  10,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A., 
1857 ;  M.A.,  1867 ;  was  ordained  deacon, 
1858.  and  priest,  1859 ;  profearor  of  clo&jies 
in  Trinity  OoU^a,  Toronto,  Can.,  1889-66 : 
^ce- principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall.  Oxford, 
Eng.,  1887.  anil,  in  addition,  rector  of  Purlei^h, 
18^  :  secretary  to  the  boards  of  faculties, 
1884,  and  reader  in  ecclesiastical  hi.story.  Ox- 
ford. His  extraordinary  learning  aud  ability 
received  too  tardy  reecjgnition.  He  was 
Bampton  lecturer,  1880,  Orinfield  lecturer, 
188'2-8i.  As  the  former  he  produced  the  rc- 
maricable  Tolume  on  Ths  Ot^anuatioa  of  the 
EaHjf  OhriMian  OhmAM.  London,  1881.  8d 
ed.,  1888,  Ger.  trans.,  Gleasen,  1888 ;  as  th(< 
latter,  his  Etaayt  in  SOUeal  Gretk,  1880  ;  he 
abo  wrote  2' he  Growth  vf  Church  IimtilU' 
UoiiK.  18S7.  Ger.  trans  , "  ;  both  Oer. 
Iran-.,  are  I'diled  by  Aildlf  ILirnaek.  (See 
mcmorittk,  edited  by  his  brother,  l8iH).) 

BMttanlsta,  a  Ihitch  sect  of  distinctly  nn- 
ttnomian  character,  founded  hv  Pontianus 
ran  Hattcn>.  who  was  deposed  from  his  pas- 
torate ij»  Zeidaiiil  in  Kis;!  and  died  in  1706. 
He  was  a  disciplf!  of  Sfiino/a.  from  whose 
i  leas  lie  i  lojied  a  niysticul  iianliiejsni  in 
which  tbiTe  was  no  room  for  any  distinction 
between  goml  and  bud.    Tlic  sect  was  sup- 

piessed  by  the  Dutch  Qoverumeut  in  1798. 
Banga,  Bans  MMsaa,  Ik  on  tha  HangA 


farm,  Smaaleneoe  Oountj,  Norway.  April  8, 
1771  ;  d.  on  the  Bredtvedt  farm.  Aker  Counly, 
March  29,  1824  ;  was  a  peasant's  son,  and  re- 
ceived only  a  common  peasant  education  ;  bui 
from  his  stnd^-  of  the  iiible  and  the  (onunon 
popular  religious  literature  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  he  came  to  feel  it  as  his  duty  lo  try 
to  awaken  his  countrjTnen  from  that  snirinial 
hlefp  into  which  they  had  fallen  under  the 
reign  of  rationalism.  In  1795  ho  began  to 
preach,  walking  from  place  to  place,  and  pub- 
lish rcligioos  tracts  of  a  somewhat  pietistic 
but  by  no  means  sectarian  character.  He 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  though  his  fol- 
lowers, calle<i  "  III  i'i.ii.s,"  or  "Readers," 
never  Repjirale<l  from  ilu'  eslaVilislied  church, 
nor  even  attackid  it,  liie  au'lKiiitii  s  meant 
that  such  a  thing  lus  a  preaching  p«'a.sjint  could 
not  lie  tolerated.  lie  was  imnrL-^oned  in 
I'^fM,  and  kept  wailing  for  trial  10  vcars. 
When,  in  1814,  he  was  sett  free  his  Iiealtn  was 
broken.  Nevertheleis,  his  inflaenoe  so 
wide  as  to  become  almost  a  natiima]  featim, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  church  itself  came 
to  understand  and  acknowledge  lis  mistake. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  A.  Chr.  Bang, 
Christiania,  1874,  and  IJelshcim,  Cliristiunia, 
18S1.  C.  P. 

Hau^nn  {cavu),  a  country  cast  of  the  Jor< 
dan  and  south  of  Damascus  (£zek.  xIvU.  16, 
18).  the  Auranitia  of  tho  Qiaeka  and  Bcmiana. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  It  was  subject  to 

()g.  king  of  Bashan,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  allotted  to  .Manusseh.  Explorations  in 
the  last  half  cemuiy  sliow  it  to  have  had  an 
nstonishihg  number  of  forlilad  cili's,  ilie 
siotK"  buildings  of  which  are  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preaervatiun.  Its  population  must 
ones  hnva  been  very  dense  ana  ven'  prosper* 
ous.  t:  W.  V. 

Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  bart..  K.C.B.  ;  b.  at 
Bishop- W'eurniiiuth,  mar  Suiii tcrlaiii I.  Dur- 
ham. April  5,  Kit.");  (i.  at  Alum-llairh.  near 
Lueknow,  Inili.i.  Nov,  1S.")T.  Afterstudy- 
ing  at  the  Cluu  l(  rbonsi'  and  reading  law,  he 
entered  the  army,  1815.  and  was  sent  to  India, 
182^.  His  views  changed  on  the  voyage,  and 
after  marrying,  in  1829,  a  daughter  of  the  mi»> 
sionary  MarsiHiian,  be  becanu)  a  Baptist,  gnve 
religious  btttradton  to  hb  men,  ana  was  seal- 
ous  and  blameless  In  the  devout  life.  Ho 
served  with  distinction  in  Burmah,  1824-26, 
and  in  the  Afghan  war.  18;iS-12,  of  wliich  ho 
wrote  a  iinrnitivc.  Ho  was  made  adjulant- 
fjr  neral,  l^'tA.  and  bri'jadier.  IS.jT,  while  com- 
manding a  divi.siou  ia  Persia.  On  the  news 
of  the  Indian  mutiny  he  hastene<l  to  Calcutta, 
organized  a  movable  column,  and  won  8  vic- 
tories over  the  Sepoys.  Re-euforccd  by  Gen- 
eral Outnun,  he  acoompUshed  the  memorable 
relief  of  Lueknow,  and  soon  after  died  of 
dysenteff,  brought  on  by  the  fatlgaM  of  tbe 
e.itnpnijrn.  His  commi-ssion  as  major-general 
came  too  late,  but  ihe  b.'ironctcy  pass4  d  to  his 
Mni.  and  a  jw  nsion  of  .i'l'HKi  to  his  \vid«)\v.  H»j 
has  Ix-en  generally  ae<'epti  d  a>  tlir  nuxb  l  of  u 
Christian  soldier.  His  memoirs  were  writ  tea 
by  J.  0.  Mawhman,  London,  1860. 

F.  M.  B. 

HavergaL  Franoea  Ridley,  b.  at  Astlcy. 
WoKesteiBhln,  Deo.  14. 1888;  d.  at  CaaweU 
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HAVIXiAM 


Bay,  Swansea.  South  "Wales.  June  3,  1879. 
Her  fktber,  the  liev.  W.  rl.  Ilavergal  (1798- 
t&W^  ynia  a  well-known  musician  and  hymn- 
writer.  Bdacated  at  I>IUielidorf,  she  was  a 
diligent  Madant,  and  actlfe  thnrag'h  life  in 
Snaaay-aohool,  temperance,  hospital,  and  thIr 
sionaiT  work.  She  began  to  write  at  7.  and 
to  publisli  her  vcrsfs  in  M'cniji  iilMXit 

1860.  Amonsr  Imt  Iwiok-*  (iro.  Morning  lifllM 
UTul  Littli-  h'lloir.t,  ISTS  ;  ^fl/  Kiiifj,  1M77  ;  ; 
Kept  fur  the  Miwlfi'*  Uw,  1879  ;  SiriM  Ldtir.",  ' 
1881  ;  ond  in  verse,  MiniUry  of  Song,  1.S71  ; 
Under  Uu  Suifaet,  1874;  and  Undtr  HU 
Skmebw,  1879.  Some  of  her  t^jnuis  are 
aoiniqg  into  extensive  use.  memorials, 
hT  her  sister,  appeared,  London  and  New 
Yorlt,  1880  ;  abridged  later.         F.  M.  B. 

Hav-i'>lsh  (areu»0,  a  region  abounding  in 
gold,  bdellium,  and  onjHtone  (Gen.  ii.  11). 
Aooordiof  to  one  theory,  it  was  at  the  Aoutb- 
east  end  of  11m  BUck  Bai;  aooonling  to  an- 
4»thflr,  at  (he  head  of  the  Peralaa  Onlf . 

T.  \V.  C. 

Bawais,  Hnglk  Reginald,  Church  of  £ng- 
lai^ ;  b.  at  Egtiam,  Bafrcj,  Eng.,  April  8, 
1888 :  grsdoated  at  Trinity  CoUe|^,  Cam- 
1>rldin.  B.A..  ia59 ;  M.A.,  1884;  cun^e  of 
fit.  Peter's.  Bcthnal  Green,  1860-88  ;  of  St. 
Jamr^  thv  Li^s,  WL'sIminsti  r.  ]Sf|;i-(;i;  ;  of  SI. 
Jann's,  M.iryli'honc,  Hi!ii:t;  Isti'j.  in  I.iiinlun. 
He  liii-s  orjrani/.L'd  lh<;  penny  riadiiiL'-;  and 
holds  Sunday  evening  services,  in  wliich  he 
scelis  to  impress  religious  truths  by  the  aid  of 
music,  paintings,  and  otlirr  8ucl»  mcan«,  m 
mui;h  the  more  effective  brcause  sj  very  un- 
familiar to  the  minds  of  the  humbler  claiwHW. 
He  is  a  pronoanoed  Broad  Churefaman.  Of 
his  aumeroos  boolcs  may  be  mentioned  .Vutir 
md  MtralM.  London.  i871.  loth  ed  .  1888  ; 
TAotlffUt  for  t/ir  Thrwu.  IHTJ.  14th  ed.,  IHHH  ; 
Poet*  in  th.'  i'ul/>il.  l»K\  ;  Key  nf  Dftdrinr  nn  l 
PnirfW.  1H84.  I.lth  KMK),  snmo  var  ;  J/// 
M'lJtu-iil  Life,  1884,  3d  ed,,  1888 ;  Ohritt  aiid 
Christ ittnitg  (an  aacly  Church  liirtoiry),  1886 

Sqcj.,  n  vols. 

Hawk,  a  strons-winged  und  rapacious  bird, 
tinclcau  by  the  Lcvitical  Ijiw  {Ia-w  x'\.  Hi),  but 
so  sacred  amoni;  the  Egyptians  that  to  liiil 
one,  even  unwittingly,  w'a.s  a  capital  crime. 
Its  migrations  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  (Job  xzziz.  96).  T.  W.  C. 

Hawk«,  Francis  Uitcr,  D.D.  (Colurnl)ia, 
1832j.  LIj.D.  (University  of  North  Camlinu, 
1861  [111,  Episcopalian  ;  b.  at  New  Bi  ruo.  N.C"., 
June  10,  1792;  d.  in  New  York  City.  Sept. 
20.  1806.  He  graduated  at  tbe  Unimdly  of 
Horth  Caroling  1815 ;  ath^ned  eminence  at 
the  bar.  publimed  two  legfsl  ww^s.  and  sat 
in  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  but  tumrd 
to  the  mlnistrv,  1827.  HU  principal  charges 
were.  St.  Thomas.  .New  York.  ;  Christ 

Church,  New  Orleans.  1H4-I-10  ;  Clnirch  of 
the  Mediat4>r  (nfterwar<l  Calvarv),  New  York, 
1849-61.  and  Chri.st  Church.  Baltimore.  1862- 
65.  He  declined  three  elections  to  the  epis- 
copate— the  Southwest  (mi-ssionary).  1885; 
Miiiiissippl,  1844,  and  Rhode  Isltuid,  185L 
As  historiographer  of  bis  diurch,  he  pab> 
li^Md  €finUHhnti«M  Is  tha  JBufrntutieal  Hit- 
tvrjf^tk^  UaUmtStatM,  New  ITork,  188C-10. 


and  DocuiMntary  ITutory.  1888.  Among  bla 
varied  activities  were  several  editorships,  the 
founding  of  8t.  TliomaH'  Hall  at  Flushing, 
L.  L,  etc.  Ue  was  a  brilliaat  preacher  and 
Tolnmfnons  writer.  His  memorial,  by  E.  A. 
Duyekinck,  appeared  1871.  Ilia  brothi  r.  Rev. 
Dr.  Cicero  Stephens  Hawks  (b.  in  New  Berne. 
N.  C.  M.iy  -'fi,  IHl'J  ,  i].  ill  .S(.  L')ui.-i,  .\prU 
10,  1H68),  wjw  bishop  of  Miiitiuuri  from  1844. 

W»  Jf.  B. 

Baydii  Joseph]  Oerman  oompoeer ;  hi.  at 
Rohraa,  on  the  Aastro-Hungaitan  frontier, 
March  81, 1733 :  d.  at  Vienws  May  81. 1800. 

He  .sang  in  the  cathedral  choir  at  Vienna  till 

1747,  and  soon  after  became  a  pupil  of  Por- 
pora.  in.s  symphonies  were  coinpoMil  for 
Prince  Esterfeazv.  v  liose  chaiK'l  niH>ter  he 
was,  1760-1)0.  llisKeninswikHlirst,  adequately 
recognized  in  Londim.  1701-5)2  and  1794-95. 
His  oratorio,  T/te  Creitti>u,  was  written  in 
1797  ;  Th6  Seatoua  come  later.  He  was  of  de- 
vout spirit ;  each  of  his  uss.  is  headed  "  la 
nomint  Jhrnini"  or  "  Sati  Deo  ghria,"  and 
ends  "  Latu  Deo."  There  are  sundry  lives  cf 
him  in  German,  French,  and  English. 

F.  M.  B. 

Haymo,  b.  about  778,  of  Prankish  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  d(»cent ;  was  a  fellow  siuih  nt  ui.d 
friend  of  KabsQUs  Maurus,  in  FulUa  and 
Tcnirs.  and  was,  in  840.  appointed  bislu>p  of 
ilalborrtadt,  where  he  died  In  868,  He  wrote 
cnnnmentaries  on  soveral  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  on  the  epi.stles  of  Paul  ;  devo- 
tional tnicts.  Da  chriKtinnnrnm  rinitu  vie- 
i:r.ri:i  :  iiiul  theoloulL-al  treati.^i-s,  f/ritfire  et 
miKjuine  Uomini,  which  have  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  and  are  found  in  JfignOL  Art. 
Lot.  CXVI.-CXVIH. 

Haz'>a^l  (Gotl  tee»),  an  otllcer  of  the  kfng 
of  Syria.  His  acccMsion  to  the  throne  wjis 
rt:veHlLil  to  Elijah  (I  Kings  xi.x.  5).  and  years 
afterward  wa.s  told  lilm  wlien  he  came  to  con- 
sult Elisha  about  his  master's  recovery  from 
sickness  (2  Kings  viii.  7-lA).  His  discom- 
posure under  the  prophet's  eye  showed  that 
he  was  already  meditating  tlio  crime  whidt 
he  committed  the  next  day.  Uavlj^  usuxped 
the  throne,  he  waged  cruel  and  suooeseful  war 
again.st  Israel  and  Judah,  and  refgne<l  40 
years,  but  his  conquests  were  lost  during  llio 
reiirti  of  his  son  and  euooeaaor.  iV-nhudad 
1 2  Kings  jciii.  25).  T.  W.  C. 

Ba'-sor  (en^omrt^,  the  name  of  several 

cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  King 
Jabin.  who  was  defeated  by  Joshua  (.Josh.  xi. 

It  revivL'il,  lK)\ve\  (  r,  and  oppressed 
Israel,  but  was  again  sulxiued  by  Barak 
(.Judges  iv.),  was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1 
Kings  ix.  ir»),  and  r(!mained  in  the  possession 
of  Israel  till  the  invasion  of  Tiglatli-pileser. 
lu  silo  is  suppoeed  to  be  found  ut  TcU  Jlara, 
2^  miles  southeast  of  Kadcah,  where  are  an- 
cient ruins.  T.  "\V.  C. 

Bead-dress,  an  occasional  adornment 
among  the  Hebrewi,  the  lieadbaing  usually 
uncovered.  It  was  covered  in  mourning  (8 
8am.  XT.  80).  The  priests'  "  bonnets"  (head 
tires,  R.  V.)  were  "  for  gtocy  and  for  beauty" 
(Ex.  zxvlil.  4<^  The  diadem,  or  tnrlwn,  seems 
to  have  been  wom  only  by  cmlniQnt  peBoma 
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or  on  festive  occasions  (Jolt  XldK.  14,  Im.  UI. 
28.  ML.  S).  TIm  mltra  ms  mm  bf  priMts 
ffik.  zixbr.  28).  by  women  In  fall  Amw(I«. 
itl.  90),  by  a  bridegroom  (Jtaa.  bd.  10),  and  bv 
others  on  gala  days  (Isa.  bd.  3,  Ex.  xxir.  17, 

28)  .  T.  W.  C. 

HMthca.  This  term,  derived  from  hfath, 
OrictnaUy  meaning  thotie  who  live  on  hentliN 
or  in  the  woodn.  Is  applied  in  the  Englisli  Bible 
to  all  the  nationa  save  Israel  (Ps.  fl.  1,  Jer.  x.  2). 
It  now  denotes  aU  enepl  Jem,  CSutaduM,  and 
Moiiammedans.  T.  W.  C. 

Heave-Offering,  nnf  tluit  uas  lif(t  <l  up  and 
down  in  tolccn  of  its  presentation  to  Jehovah 
(Nam.  zv.  SO).  T.  W.  C. 

BaavMi  {kiOMd  kkfh),  either  the  mate- 
ria) realm  above  in  or  the  abode  of  God  and 
holy  spirits.  In  both  ciiaes  (he  plural  is  often 
used.  In  the  former  8«  n.se  heaven  is  spoken 
of  as  ft  browl  expanw^  or  t'lrtnunicnt  (Gen.  1.  6, 
H),  liavinj;  doors  and  window.^  (Ci<  n.  vii.  11, 
Ps.  Lxxviii.  23).  atul  from  ■wliicli  conns  the 
rain  (James  v.  18)  and  the  frost  (Job  xxxviii. 

29)  .  In  it  are  set  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
(Qen.  1. 14.  Dent.  ir.  19).  and  in  the  midst  of 
It  the  fowl  flr.  It  is  to  perish  with  the  earlh 
(2  P».  HI.  10)  and  to  give  phice  to  "  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  eartij"  (llev.  xxl.  1).  In 
thn  laltor  sfn.se  the  tf  rm  denotes  an  invisible 
realm  where  Go<l  esp<  t  i:illy  clwcHs  (1  Kint^s 
viti.  9.  Matt.  v.  45),  whence  ('hrist  descended 
(John  iii.  18)  and  wliither  he  a.*<cciide(l  (Luke 
zxiv.  51),  the  abcxle  of  anccls  (Matt.  x.\ii.  8<J), 
where  Clod 'a  will  is  done  (Matt.  vi.  10),  where 
Christ  interoedw  tar  hia  people  (Heb.  ix.  24) 
and  has  a  jdaoe  pvepared  for  them  (John  xLv. 
9).  The  Ddtevw^i  heaven  to  not  memly  a 
state  but  a  pUu»  (Eph.  1.  8). 

From  it  all  sin  and  sorrow  arc  forever  ex- 
duded.  Its  blc8s<(lness  is  set  forth  by  the 
liveliest  images  man  can  conceive -pardens  of 
delight,  rivers  of  pleasure,  trees  of  life,  songs 
of  joy,  crowns  of  glorv.  It  i.s  a  social  slate, 
collecting  together  all  that  is  holy  uiul  crown- 
ing all  other  Joys  with  that  of  a  perfect  and 
unbroken  fewwahlp  of  eainU.  But  its  chief 
Joy  to  the  pnMHoe  of  Christ,  for  hto  people 
an  Umq  to  IM  like  htm  (1  John  «L  %  Im&ln 
thdr  qilrits  and  in  the  resurrection  body  (1 
Cor.  zv.  48).  and  the  fellowship  of  bellerers 
with  their  Saviour  wHl  brins  ftjoiy  tmqwdL- 
able  and  full  of  nlory. 

"The  third  heuvtn"  (2  Cor.  xll.  2),  Into 
which  Paul  was  rapt  in  a  vision,  is  probably 
only  another  expression  for  the  hi;rhest 
heavenB,  or  what  Is  called  *'  the  heaven  of 
heavens"  (Deut.  x.  14). 

The  phtaee  in  DenleNaMqy  (xL  U), "  as  the 
da^of  haaffOK  upon  Oie  earth,"  does  not  ex- 
press a  oaaHtF,  but  is  a  measure  of  time,  the 
sense  being  uat  the  days  of  the  people  shall 
be  "  a^^  long  aathadna  of  tlM  heavens  above 
the  earth."  T.  W.  C. 

HebrvwB,  a  name  derived  either  from 
£bbb,  the  last  of  the  long-lived  patriarchs 
(Oen.  z.  M,  xi.  1^  11^  or  irom  the  Hebrew 
verb  ABAS,  lajwueier,  applied  Igr  theOniaan- 
ites  to  Abraham  as  the  man  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  the  name  used  by  the 
diosen  people  themselves  in  their  relatioiia 
with  fon(gBa*(CteB.  sL  16»  Si.  iL  T)l 


1.  Thk  Pbople.— They  were  descended 
directly  from  Abraham  throtuh  Isaac  and 
Jaoob.  Thdr  gofonmaut  at  jnatwaspatri- 

nrchal,  but  after  liw  migration  of  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  where  they  expanded  during  400  years 
from  ft  family  or  clan  into  a  nation,  thej-  were 
Hubjcctetl  to  t^ross  and  cruel  oppression  (Ex. 
i.  11-14).  But  God  nii.scd  un  a  dtliverrrin 
Moses,  by  whom  they  were  UmI  across  the  Hcd 
Sea,  and  in  tlic  desert  received  the  Law  and  a 
complete  ritual  and  political  constitution.  A 
theocraUc  government  was  established,  under 
which  they  were  tod  aeroaa  the  Joidan  and 
put  in  possession  <rf  Canaan.  For  a  long 
period  the,v  were  ruled  by  Judges,  the  last  of 
whom,  Samuel,  anointed  Saul  as  king,  who, 
being  disolxnlient,  ptfri.shed,  and  the  niannrrbv 
was  Hrmly  established  in  tlio  person  of  i)avi<f, 
under  whom  and  his  son  Sol  omon  the  king- 
dom attained  its  highest  orospcrity.  Tbo 
follv  of  the  next  king,  Rcboboam.  led  to  tho 
division  into  a  northem  kingdom.  Israel,  and 
a  southern,  Jndah.  Thesa  cama  into  conflick 
with  the  awnnndfaw  nations,  and  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  vntu  koth  fell— the  former 
captured  and  exiled  by  the  Assyrians  b.c.  721, 
the  latter  by  the  Babvlonlans,  B.C.  688.  But 
under  ZorublMilx  l  and  others  a  portion  came 
back  from  Biibylon,  snd  re  established  the 
temple  %vor.sliip  under  F'er^inn  jiroleciion. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  (ireat  they 
were  controlled  in  turn  by  the  monarchs  of 
£g3'pt  and  of  Syria,  regained  Indenendenoa 
under  the  Macnahees,  and  finally  ld(  Bka  ths 
rest  of  the  world,  under  the  power  of  the 
Romaoi.  After  repeated  Insunectiont  Ihcr 
were  subdued  and  expatriated,  and,  though 
never  regaining  their  own  land,  have  main- 
tained their  separate  and  distinct  existence  to 
this  diiy.  They  have  distin;?uL«>lic(l  them- 
selves in  all  occutiiitions  except  afrricultiire 
and  manufactures,  have  furnished  many  great 
6lHt(»«meu,  scholars,  and  artist.<<,  and  have  been 
ttie  chief  bankers  of  the  world.  Their  num- 
bers are  variously  aatlmatad  ftam  6  to  9  mill- 
ions.  See  Jswa. 

2.  Tn  Lahovaov.— It  keloncs  to  the  8e- 
mitic  family,  and  occupies  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the' Aramaic  and  tho  Arabic.  It  is 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  consists  of  con- 
sonants, abofe  or  below  whirli  the  vowel- 
poinfs  lire  writlen  ;  the  roob*  of  the  language 
are  in  general  words  of  three  letters  ;  the 
verba  hai*c  but  two  tenses,  the  past  and  tho 
future  or  the  perfect  and  tho  imperfect,  it 
hicks  the  variety  of  forms  and  the  fulness  of 
inflections  of  the  Aiabie,  aa  well  as  its  abun- 
dant vocahulary,  and  yet  kaa  a  simplicity, 
conciseness,  snu  scnsuou-s  force  which  well 
fitted  it  for  its  puqxjac  as  the  tongue  of  tho 
chotien  people.  Its  ori|.'iu  is  lost  in  remote 
oljpicurity,  tiie  pn  -Mimption  being  that  it  wo-s 
the  language  of  Canitan  when  Abraham  first 
entered  it.  The  earliest  original  trace  of  iU 
form  is  found  in  the  Moabile  stone,  which 
dates  from  the  former  part  of  the  9th  ceaturr 
B.O.  That  Ihero  were  differences  of  pronnnel- 
alkm  and  anraMkn  in  Pakstine  appeara 
from  the  SkMoltth  laeldent  (Judges  xfl.  4Q. 
Dialectical  difTerences  are  mentionefl  in  Neh. 
xiii.  23,  24.  The  language  must  have  under* 
goaa  dMBgaadorliig  the  oeataitaa  from  Ateap 
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ham  1 1  Malachf.  Yet  It  Is  not  ea«y  to  trace 
them,  btt^RUsc  tlic  pn'scnt  IlolirciW  points  arc  of 
compamtivcly  late  origin,  and,  although  faith- 
ful to  an  old  tradition,  were  uniformly  applitd 
to  allportions  alike  of  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Old  Testament.  The  Oldy  sure  note  of  time 
k  the  Aramaic  influeooe,  which  began  at  the 
•ad  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and  graduoUv  in- 
CTMMd  until,  at  tlM  cloM  of  the  exile,  M  be- 
came dominant. 

3.  Tub  Poktry. — Of  this  we  have  only 
such  remains  as  wcro  iiKdrporated  in  the  his- 
tory or  wcro  iiscil  for  \v<irsh!p.  It  has  neither 
rhyme  nor  rhytlim,  or  if  it  had  tho  latter  the 
fact  cannot  now  Ix;  known,  as  the  am  ieiit  He- 
brew pronunciation  is  lost.  Its  chief  feature 
is  the  parallelism— I.e.,  the  placing  side  by 
dde  of  similarly  coostructed  clauses.  The 
eyniinetry  lies  in  the  relation  of  theexpranlon 
to  the  thought.  The  same  idea  !•  lepeKed 
several  times  sy  nonomously  In  different  words, 
or  else  nntithelioilly  by  two  opposite  sen- 
tence's. Tiie  parallelism  may  extend  to  two 
or  three  or  oven  four  lines.  All  these  vary- 
ing forms  are  often  mingled  together,  and 
hinder  the  poem  from  Ix.-ing  inonotonniiH.  In 
the  first  four  of  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  the 
elaboraitofltnietan  is  best  seen.  This  feature 
€d  Hebrew  poetry  is  so  inwrought  in  its  nature 
that  k  cannot  be  lost  in  tranabUon.  As  to 
contents,  a  discrinination  has  been  made  of 
the  lyric  and  the  didactic,  although  the  two 
frequently  shade  into  each  otlier  (.  r/.,  Ps. 
xix.,  xxiv.).  The  lyrics  8rowritt(  n  incvf  ry 
key,  and  run  tlic  whole  gamut  of  luim.m  f<  ef- 
ing.  Joy  and  sorrow,  defeat  and  triumph, 
personal  and  nationul  e\(M  ricDccs,  views  of 
nature  and  of  life— all  flud  in  them  expression. 

T.%.  C. 

Bebrewi,  Epistle  to  th«.  The  Importance 
of  this  iwrtion  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  bo 
overesliinuted.  It  was  designeii  to  show  to 
Jewish  Christians  the  deitv,  humanity,  atone- 
nmitt  and  intereesHlon  of  Olirist ;  his  pre-emi- 
neooe  over  angels  and  over  Moses ;  the  superi- 
ority of  theOoepd  to  the  Law ;  the  real  mean- 
ing and  design  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  so 
to  fortify  them  against  the  danger  of  apostasy 
when  under  pe  rsecution.  It  U  a  Itey  to  the 
Old  Testament  Seripturcs  and  an  inspired 
demonstration  of  tlic  doctrine  of  atoning  sac- 
riflce  as  imbedded  in  the  JIaoaic  institutions. 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned, and  the  authorship  is  still  iu  dispute, 
as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times,  Origeu 
having  said,  "As  to  the  author  Qod  only 
knows."  Th»  weight  of  the  arrnment  and 
of  authority  li  agaiiist  Its  aaerlption  to  Pnul, 
but  as  to  wnetherlt  came  from  Apollos.  Luke, 
or  Barnabas,  scholars  arc  hopeles.sly  divide<l. 
It  Is  generally  suppot^'ti  to  htivc  been  written 
in  Italy  about  the  years  62-W.  Recent  excel- 
lent commentaries  are  those  of  F.  W.  Farrar 
{Cambridge.  1888,  2d  ed  ,  1880);  F.  Rendall 
(London.  1883.  2d  ed..  1888);  T.  C.  Edwards 
(1888,  3d  ed..  188tt) :  B.  F.  Weetoott  (1889) ; 
C.  J.  Yaugliau  (ISm.  T.  W.  C. 

He'-bron  (frientUhiji),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  in  the  Wf)rld,  built  7  years  Ix? fore 
Tanis  (Num.  xili.  22) ;  often  the  residence  of 
AbfilMHWj  bMfl^  nid  Jsoob^  mmI  tho  piMo 


where  they  were  buried  ;  the  seat  of  David's 

government  while  he  reigned  over  .Tudah 
alone.   It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Kew  Testa- 

T.  W.  O. 


Heckewslder,  John  OottUeb  Emestot, 

Moravian  missionary  ;  b.  at  Bedford,  Eng., 
March  12,  1743;  d.  ut  Bcthleh- ni.  Va.,  Jan.  j 
21,  1823.  He  cunie  to  Pennsylvaniu  In  ]7')4, 
and  was  luissionarv  to  the  Indians  in  Ohio, 
1763,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  1785-71.  After 
being  assistant  of  the  missionarj'  Zcislxtrger 
for  15  years,  he  was  appointed  agent  iti  Ohio 
for  the  "  Society  of  tiio  United  Bretluen  for 
PropuBli4g  the  Gkmel/' im  As  assistant 
commwrioner  wldi  Qeneral  Rufos  Putnam, 
1799,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Indians  at 
Vineenues,  Jud.  With  General  Lincoln,  Col- 
onel Pickering,  and  Beverly  Rudolph,  1798, 
he  treated  with  Indian  trilx^s  at  Niagara.  He 
surveyed  the  rL^serve  granted  to  the  Christian 
Indians  iu  the  Tuscjirawas  Valley,  O.,  1797, 
and  the  next  year  led  thither  tl>c  remnant 
of  them.  In  1810  he  retired  to  Belldeliem. 
Pa.,  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  the  American  FhUosophkal 
S(Kiety  at  Philaddphia.  Chief  ftmong  bla 
works  are.  An  Account  of  the  Jlutoqf,  Man- 
ners, and  Cu»(oin»  of  the  Indian  NatioM  V)ho 
once  InJiabiUd  ]'(  rni.<iijlr(tuia  and  the  Aeir/hbor- 
iitg  States,  Philadeiplua,  If^lH  ;  A  yarratire 
of  Uie  Mimom  of  tlm  Vnittd  IhrtJin  n  anion 
the  Delaware  and  Mofugan  Imliant,  1822,  and 
ynmet  MiMth  the  Ijenni-Lenape,  or  Delatntra 
Iiuliant,  gate  to  Riteri,  Streamt,  and  Locid- 
itiet,  etc.,  1823.  (See  Life  of  Ucckevtlder,  by 
Rev.  Edward  Bondthakr.  PbOadelphia.  1647.) 

J.  Tatu«  HAMiuTOir. 

■edio,  Kaspar,  b.  at  Ettlingen,  Baden,  4( 
m.  B.  of  Carlsrubc,  1498 ;  d.  at  Btrassburg. 
Oct.  17,  1552 ;  studied  theology  at  Freiburg 
and  Basel ;  was  by  Cnplto  drawn  toward  the 
reformation  ;  became  oonrt  inreaidier  at  May* 
ence  in  1520,  and  preacher  in  the  cathcjdral 
of  Btrassburg  la  1523.  In  this  latter  place  ho 
was  very  active  for  tho  introduction  of  tho 
reformation  ;  married  in  1524  ;  abolisht  (i  tho 
mass  in  1529,  but  resi<:ned  liis  positimi  at  tho 
cathedral  in  1548,  as  he  would  not  accept  the 
Interim.  His  works  arc  mostly  of  historical 
intereat.  Ho  edited  (1537),  then  translated 
from  tiie  Latin,  and  continued  from  1280  to 
1548  Conrad  of  Uiaberg'a  CSIkfvmeois  (j8tnn»< 
burg,  1548).  and  Wrote  a  (S^mmtom  Gmtuatt^ 
cuTntiUlMS. 


(har-mitn),  Johann.b.  at  Rand- 
ten,  Silesia,  48  m.  n.w.  of  Bresiau,  Oct.  11, 
1585 ;  d.  at  Lissa.  in  Polish  Prussia.  49  U. 
B.W.  of  Poscn,  Feb.  16.  1647 ;  was  Protestant 

pastor  at  KfJlK'n,  88  m.  n.w.  of  Bresiau,  from 
1611  to  1634,  and  wrote  a  fjreat  numixT  of 
hvmns,  which  are  still  in  use  jn  Oerniauy,  and 
of  which  some  have  lxH;n  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  Jli'is  Winkworth's  Lyra  Uennanica, 
London,  1855.  later  ed(L,  and  Scbafl's  ChriA 
in  SMf,  New  Tork,  1600. 

Hef«I«(ha-feh-1eh),  Oarl  Joseph  Ton,  Ph.D. 
(hon..  Bonn,  1868).  D.D.  (Tubingen,  1838). 
Roman  Catliolic  bishop  ;  b.  at  Unlerkoehen. 
WQrtemberg.  March  16.  1809  ;  studied  theol- 
ogy ■tTttbUiea  HidlllttM  Bottenbaif  lenl* 
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nary ;  -mm  ordafned  a  prirat  In  1888 ;  became 

professor  of  thcoloffy  ul  Tiibingcn  in  isy?  and 
bwhop  of  Koltcnbiirp  in  lS6tf.  In  186H  lie  \\  u» 
calleii  to  Homo  to  help  in  iiitikiiig  the  netis- 
Siiry  prtpiinilioiis  for  the  Vatican  (Jouncil. 
vhicli  he  attrnilwl.  and  in  which  he  opposed 
the  dogma  ot  the  iufullibilit}'  of  the  [tope, 
though  uftor  its  offlclol  proinulgiition  lu;  nc- 
ccptcd  i(.  IIuwosaTenrproliflcwritcr,  buthix 
principid  work  -was  huVandKengfM-JiichU,  ot 
which  the  flrat  volumo  qqx»red  in  Fraiburg, 
1855.  and  th«  acwnth,  reaching  down  to  the 
Counril  of  Forrara- Florence,  in  ISTI.  In 
1873  a  newr  edition  was  iK-min.  of  which  tho 
first  four  voluiutii  w  t  n;  hujx  r\  ivil  by  the  au- 
thor himst'If,  the  m  xl  two  uiul  ihc  first  p;irt 
of  the  third  by  his  discipk-,  Dr.  KnOpHer  ;  th<' 
resst  of  the  seventh  vulutuo  was  edited  by  Car- 
dinal HcrgenrBtiier,  whq  finished  the  work 
(1801)  Id  three  inoro  volumes,  briu^g  It  down 
to  and  including  the  Council  of  Trent.  An 
English  trauslalfon,  Bintory  af  tAa  CouneiU  of 
the  Ohurek,  was  begun  in  1871  in  Edinhnr^'h  ; 
vol.  Hi.,  bringing  the  hinfory  down  to  4"1,  ajv 
peared  in  1882.  There  is  a  complete  French 
timDaladcm.  Paris.  1800-78, 19  Tob. 

Hegel  (ha'  gel),  O«org  WUhelm  Fried- 
rich,  b.  at  Stuttgart,  Aug.  27,  1770  ;  d.  in 
Berlin.  Nov.  14,  1831  ;  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Jena,  1805-8 ;  president  of  the 
Aigidicn  Oyranasium  at  Ktirembcrg.  1808- 
18 ;  MfoXn  profoaaor  of  philosophy  at  Heidel- 
berg In  1817.  and  In  Berlin  sinre  1818.  In 
accordance  w  iiii  his  method  of  moving  from 
a  poMilion  throuirh  its  negntinn  to  thf  mulia- 
tionot  this con(r.iili<  lion,  Ilc^^el  ti.  ats  die  idea 
first  as  /'>.7<'r.  tlicn  an  natiiit',  and  liniilly  as 
tpirit.  Tiien,  a^'uin,  he  treats  the  idea  as 
spirit  first  under  the  form  of  religion,  xXntU 
under  the  form  of  art.  and  finally  under  tho 
form  of  phUotophy,  religion  being  tiie  loirrst 
and  most  imperfect  form  of  apiritoal  life.  To 
this  verdict  no  objection  has  been  raised  in 
Ctermany;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  e:^t:il)]i.sh  il>clf  quietly  tliere  in  the 
mind  of  moilt-rn  education  as" a  self-evident 
truth.  Quite  otherwise,  when,  in  his  Philoto- 
p/)i/  of  IltUgion,  iiegel  came  to  analyze  the  re- 
latituj  between  the  religious  iilea  and  tho  ac- 
tually existing  religions.  Here  the  right  wing 
of  his  pupils.  Daub,  Markeineckc,  Ilotho. 
lUtthacher.  Ikiaeoluaiiz,  etc.,  dedaved  that  he 
Imd  demonatcnted  Ibe  eristenoe  of  the  moat 
perfect  harmony  between  philosophy  and 
Christianity,  between  the  Prus.siau  state  and 
the  Protestant  Church,  while  the  k-ft  win-;, 
I).  P.  Strauss,  L.  Feuerbach,  Bruno  llaucr, 
Arnold  Huge,  etc.,  protested  that  he  had  dis- 
solved the  hi.storical  foundation  of  Christianity 
into  mytlioioi^y  and  its  moral  rontent.H  into 
delusions.  Of  course,  only  one  of  these  parties 
can  be  right,  but  tlu  v  could  be  both  wrong. 
Tltere  is  a  colkcted  edition  of  liegel's  works  in 
18  vols.,  Berlin,  188d-40 ;  Engllah  translaltons 
are,  Subk^tire  I/y;iif.  by  Sloraan  and  Wallon, 

London.  IW-l;  Philomtfthy  if  IJUtnry^hv  ^\\)xi  t\ 
iy.>7  ;  PltiloM>f}}iy  of  Fint-  Art.  bv  Bosaii- 
quel,  18^*0  ;  lVi'il<>i«tphy  of  St.iti  awl  Jlv<tory. 
by  U,  S.  Morris,  ("hieairo,  )XS7,  and  .'^eleclions 
in  JnitriuU  of  Speeitiatioe  Philtimj^ifi,  by  W, 
T.  Hafrls»         St.  Looii,  1887-71.  (8ee 


Edward  Oaird,  Hegel,  London.  1888  ;  A.  Seth. 

JIrf/eliani*m  ftjul  }'eri>nniility,  1H'<7  ;  .1.  M.  Sttr- 
rett.  Ht'uUtM  in  Uegtl'g  Philosophy  of  Jldigioitf 
New  York.  1888.)  C.  P. 

Begealppas,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  from 
the  2a  omtory.   Ills  work  has  not  come 

down  to  U.S.  but  it  was  frecpiently  ([uotcd, 
es|)eeially  by  Eusebius,  and  the  "fragmcnta 
thus  preserved  Inive  h<.en  gathcretl  together 
by  Uoutli,  Schuhhcfis,  and  others,  and  aroof 
interest  w  ith  re.si>ecl  to  the  true  character  of 
the  primitive  church.  Eng.  trans,  of  the  frag- 
ments in  Anle-Nieerte  Fatherg,  Christian  Lit- 
erature Company  ed.,  vol.  viii.,  762-65.  (Sou 

H.  Dannreutner,  Tmoiguage  d'Hegerippe, 
Naticy,  1S7H.) 

Hegira  (Arabic,  "  flight")  designates  the 
point  from  wliich  the  Mohammedan  computa- 
tion of  time  starta— namc^,  the  flight  of  ilo- 
hammed  fhnn  Mecca  to  Medina.  July  15,  828. 

Heidegger  (hr-dek-cr),  Johium  Beinrich, 
b.  at  nArentschweil,  lo  ni.  s.c.  of  Zurich;  July 

I,  IKia  ;  d.  at  Zurich,  Jan.  18, 1688 ;  studied 
at  Marburg  and  Hemelberg.  nod  was  prof^s* 

Ror  at  HeidellM:rg  in  Hebrew  and  logic,  and 

j«ince  1665  of  theylogy  in  Zurich,  lie  pub- 
lished M)me  strongly  polunii  al  works  ngain.st 
the  Roman  Church,  hut  was  very  anxious  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  iK'fween  the  varinuji 
Protestant  churclies.  (Sec  his  1)<  luottHratio 
(te  Au'ju»tiu,ip  coiifi.i.sioiiiH  rum  ftUt  lifforma- 
toruta  roiiKthHU,  Zurich,  ItttU  ;  Ui«tori<i  pupti- 
tus,  Amsterdam,  1684  ;  Mnnuduftio  in  riam 
eoneonUm  J^vUttavtium  eeeluiattieo,  letG; 
C'trput  iheetogim  ehrittiinut,  ITOO,  9  Tola«, 
etc.) 

Heidelberg  Catechism.  Made  by  Urtdnus 
and  Olevianus  in  loli^,  at  the  request  of  the 
elector,  Frederick  ilL  At  first  opimse-d  by 
parties  outside  the  Palatfnatc,  it  prevailed, 
and  speedily  met  with  great  «uccf>s,  Ix  ing 
adopted  or  approved  by  nearly  all  the  Ih- 
formeil,  ami  tr:uiNl.il(  d  into  all  ilu!  tongues  of 
Europe  nii<i  into  Hi  lin-w,  Arabic,  ]M;il  iy,  Cin- 
galese, and  othirs.  Along  with  I.utlier's 
Smaller  Catechism  and  tho  "Wcstnunslcr 
Shorter,  it  makes  tho  three  historic  and  most 
widely  used  cxitechisms  of  ProtesUmtism.  It 
is  devout,  evangelical,  and  exiM.'rimeula!,  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  topics  in  the  Epistle  to 
tbeRomanafl)  man's  ram,  (!)  hts  redemption, 
(3)  the  thankfuloeas  due  for  the  same,  and 
stalling  these  as  Justifying  the  answer  to  ttw 
(iui'>tiun,  "  AVhat  to  tuns  on^oont fort  in  liCa 
and  iudeuUit"  T.  W.  C. 

Hair.  Among  the  Hebrews  die  sons  bad 

priority  of  right,  tho  eldest  having  a  double 
portion  ;  hut  if  there  were  no  sons  the  daugh- 
ters inherili  il.  Bdievers  in  Chri.-"!  have  for 
their  inheritance  salvation  (lleb.  i.  14)  and  the 
l<ingdorn  of  heaven  (Jaim  s  ii.  5).  As  chil- 
dren of  God  they  are  "  ioint-heirs"  with 
Christ,  thdrdder  Mother  (Bom.  viii.  id. 

T.  W.  C. 

Helena,  St.,  the  mother  of  Couhlnntine  the 
Great,  was  n  puiiialed  bv  lier  huslwnd,  Con- 
stantiua  Chlnrus,  but  held  in  great  honor  by 
bcrsoQ.  Veiy  Uttlo  b  known  with  oertnlnt|r 
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about  her  life,  but  a  prciU  iiumlxr  of  Ic^puds 
harp  clustcied  around  her  name.  (See  Act. 
i^nirt. .  Maj  SI,  uid  her  life     Lnoot,  Paris, 

IHTO.) 

HcliogabaloA.    Sec  Elagabalus. 

Ban.  In  the  Eneliah  veiBkm  of  the  Old 
Testament  this  worais  tued  81  times  to  ren- 
der Shedl,  the  realm  of  the  dead,  but  fnaccu- 

r!itclr.  Slicfll  nt  first  simph-  denolt'd  Ihc  coin- 
rnon  wubtfrniuirjin  ubodcol'all  huiiiau  spirits, 
godly  aud  ungodly  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3.1,  Num. 
xvii.'aO),  but  aflLrward  came  to  be  viewed  us 
having  in  it  two  distinct  nglons,  one  for  the 
Tighteou.s  (Ps.  xvi.  11,  xvli.  1*)),  the  other  for 
tiw  wicked  (Ps.  i.\.  17,  xli.x.  14).  All  Uie  dead 
we  alike  in  Sheal,  but  in  widely  different  cir» 
conutMces.  Tbb  ocplains  tbe  Bcifpturc^ 
'w  hir-lt  speak  of  It  as  a  place  of  restramt  and 
gloom,  and  one  to  be  delivered  from. 

In  the  New  Testuiiu'tit  the  cusc  is  different. 
Hell  is  used  to  traiiNlatt!  Imtb  ILkIcs  and 
Gfhouua,  whenras  tlif  distinction  Ix'l'.v  i  I'li  llic 
two  is  marked.  Hades,  the  unseen  ■world,  is 
simply  equivalent  to  8h<'0l,  and  denotes  w  liar 
that  denotes,  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  cinumHtanoesineadi  case.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  Gehenna,  acoinding  to  Uie  osage  of  the 
Jews,  denoten  the  place  of  flnal  and  endless 
punishment.  It  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in 
solemn  and  aw^lI  tones  (Matt.  v.  22,  29,  3<), 
X.  ~'8,  Murk  ix.  4:}-4H,  I.uke  xii.  5),  and  with 
8uch  iitu-ompanimcnts  as  indicate  everla-sting 
and  remediless  ruin.  Hetribution  will  have 
degrees  (.Matt.  x.  15)  in  churaeter,  but  none 
In  duration. 

The  misery  of  hell  will  consist  in  tlie  loss 
<rf  Ckid*B  favor  and  exclusion  from  \ih  pres- 
ence, aeparatioa  from  all  aoufoeeof  jo/,  Mr- 
petnalsln,  remorse  of  oonsdenoe,  male^nlIe&t 
passions,  the  sense  of  God's  just  anger,  and 
whatever  potiitive  inflictions  God's  justice  may 
require.  Many  shrink  fronj  s«  fearful  a  state- 
ment, but  it  rests  upon  the  words  of  him  who 
was  truth  itself,  and  who  BUnly  would  not 
give  men  needles  alarm.  T.  W.  C. 

Bellexdsts.    Tliese  were  Jews  who  had  lost 

tlu  ir  ( xclusive  spirit  by  cousIjuU  iiiti  rcoui sc 
with  the  Gentiles,  an(i  who  lialnliiuUy  .s|)()ke 
Greek  and  read  tlie  .Scriptures  in  On  i  k.  In 
Uie  A.  V.  the  term  is  rendered  "Greidans,"  , 
and  in  the  U.  V.  "Grecian  Jews"  (Acts  vl.  1, 
ix.  3t),  xi.  20).  They  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  J/tlkiu»,  who  were  nnlivo  Greeks 
alike  in  religion  aud  language.      T.  AV.  C. 

HelleniiUo  Oreek  is  a  term  to  denote  that 
modification  of  the  Greek  language  which  re- 
sulted from  its  use  to  translate  Hebrew  writ- 
ings aud  express  Bemitie  modes  of  thought. 
The  Old  Teetament  was  put  into  Oreek  in 
Alenndrta,  and  oftentimes  the  Oreek  Idiom 
was  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  Hebrew,  so  much 
so  as  to  Im!  unintcUigiblir  save  to  those  who 
thought  in  ilrhrew.  But  gradually  there 
grew  up  a  liti-ralure  in  '.vhieh  the  foreign 
modes  of  thou^dit  and  si>e<xli  iHranuj  natunil- 
ized.  The  vocabulary  received  incessant  en- 
largement. Old  wortis  received  new  forms 
and  new  meanings.  And  this  change  was 
wonderfully  increased  by  Christianity  itself, 
for  the  fresh  ideas  it  introdnoed  and  their 


manifold  applications  deniandetl  aitprojiriate 
expressions,  and  they  were  furnished,  'l  lius 
there  was  provided  for  llie  New  'lestauient 
writers  a  vehicle  in  which  they  could  uaidly 
and  natttnlljr  COOTey  the  weighty  truths  tliey 
had  to  oommnnUaie.-  The  laognnce  was  not 
damical,  as  aome  Tatnly  contendeo  after  tin 
revival  of  letters,  but  it  was  exactly  fitted  for 
its  purposes.  It  was  a  providential  pripara- 
,  tion  not  only  to  maintain  the  life  of  r«di||fion 
nl  the  beginiunir,  but  to  frivc  it  that  combma- 
:  lion  of  Greek  inlitn  linu  and  Hebrew  svntax, 
j  that  reconciliation  of  antagonistic  tuudeucics 
which  was  required  to  N4-t  forth  the  eusence 
and  the  glories  of  the  Christian  system.  The 
lielleuisiic  diction^  too,  is  of  no  small  weight 
•s  an  apolqoelic force.  It  fixcn  the  time  wtieB 
the  New  Testament  was  produced,  becanee 
the  idiom  did  not  exist  long  before,  and  soon 
after  was  absorbed  in  later  dialectic  peculiar- 
ities. T.  W.  C. 

Bolvotio  Oonfessioaa.  I.  The  first  UeU 
vetic  confession,  Von/'eui»  IMcsMhi  Jhior, 
also  called  the  second  confeswon  of  Basel. 
ConfeMiio  Batilientia  Po$ttru'r.  There  ■was, 
namifly,  a  first  confession  of  I'asc],  drawn  up 
in  ir»84,  but  it  had  never  In  en  loi  iuaily  adopted 
by  the  whole  Reformed  Church  in  >\s\\v.t:r- 
land,  aud  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
such  an  instrument,  that  delegiitcs  from  Zu- 
rich, Bern,  Basel.  SchaShauseo.  bC  Gall, 
Muhlhausen.  and  Blel  aascmbled  at  Basel, 
Jan.  80, 1580.  The  mommt  was  also  oonsid* 
ered  very  favorable  for  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  cliurchcs,  and 
Butzer  and  Capito  from  Strassburg  were  pres- 
ent, but  this  circtinistance  proved  very  uufor- 
tuniUc.  The  diicnmenl  Avas  drawn  up  in 
I*aliiuiud  iniined.alely  translated  inttj  (lerniun 
by  Leo  Judaj ;  but  though  it  was  furmidly 
adopted  by  all  the  delegates,  Feb.  26.  l.'iSO,  it 
never  acquired  any  autuorit^v.  People  found 
or  believed  that  they  found  m  it  an  altogether 
too  decided  leaning  toward  Lutheranism. 
II.  The  second  Helvetic  confession,  OmfHda 
Hdretiea  P^terior,  was  drawn  up  by  Bul« 
linger,  the  first  sketch  in  1.562,  the  flnal  re- 
vision in  bi(14.  Jan.  14.  15(56,  the  elector- 
palatine,  Friedrich  IJI..  laid  it  iM-fore  llie  diet 
of  .\ugsbiirg  as  expressing  his  faith,  hul  al- 
ready before  that  time  it  had  been  ]inlili>lied 
both  in  Latin  and  German.  It  save  general 
satisfaction,  and  was  formally  adopteil  in  tlic 
same  year  by  the  Reforme<l  churches  of  Zu- 
rich, Geneva,  Bern,  bchaflhausen,  Mbhliutu- 
sen,  Biel.  8t.  Oallen,  the  Orisons,  Olanis,  Af* 

renzcll.  Thurgau,  and  Scotland;  1607,  In 
lungjiry  ;  1571,  in  France  ;  1.178,  In  Poland, 
and  later  also  bv  the  Informed  Church  in 
Bohemia.  (See  i^hilip  bchuff.  Creeds  of  C'hri*- 
tetutott^,  1, 890-480 ;  iil..  884-806.) 

Belveitio  CtonaoBsni.  Bee  OoiiaBiwm. 

BelvetiuH,  Claude  Adrien,  b.  in  Paris, 
.Jan..  1715;  d.  tin  re,  Dee.  20,  1771  ;  was  a 
farmer-general  ami  viry  rich;  since  1751 
chamberlain  to  the  quccu  aud  a  man  of  liigli 
social  standing,  lie  had  a  taste  for  ))hiln.so- 
phy  ;  studied  Cartesius  and  Lew  ke  ;  belonged 
to  "the  circle  of  the  enevelopjcdisis.  and  pub- 
lished in  Fails,  in  1758,  Xto  i  6«pnt  (£as. 
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trans.,  London,  1807).  in  which  nil  psychologi- 
cal phenomena  arc  explained  from  simple  me- 
chanical proceflBcs  in  liic  body  and  ail  moral- 
ity reduwd  to  a  mixHire  of  cynicism  and  utili- 
tarianism.  Tint  h>oK  \mis  condemned  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  coatiiicaled  and  publicly 
burned,  but  read  and  admired  by  tU  France, 
nay,  by  all  Europe.  The  author  was  cotn- 
Mled  to  recant,  and  left  France  in  disgust. 
Ml  waa  Noeived  with  entiinaiawn  George 
III.,  Catherine  II.,  and  Ft«derlck  the  Great, 
and  returned  the  lion  of  the  day.  He  found 
it  advisable,  liowever,  not  to  publiiiih  any  more 
books.  His  ])'  I  homme  (London,  1778,  2 
vols..  Eng.  trans,  1777,  2  vol.s.)  did  not  appear 
until  after  hia  death,  and  nobody  read  it.  (See 
his  complete  vrorka  in  French,'  London,  1776, 
4vola.} 

Helyot  (hc'-lc-o'),  Pierre,  b.  in  Paris  1C60  ; 
d.  tluie,  Jan.  5,  1710  ;  liecanje  a  nieiuber  of 
the  FrancisKun  order  iii  lt>8;j  and  entered  the 
convent  of  Piepus,  Paris,  under  tlie  name  of 
Fine  HippollTte.  He  wrote  lllttoii-e  des  oi-drea 
msfuutiqiiei  rdigttiiit  et  militaim,  Paris, 
1714-li),  8  vola.,  which  has  been  several  times 
lepriated  (tnoorporaled  In  Migne'a  Eneyebh 
peite  iheologiqw,  vols.  M-98),  and  of  which 
there  exist  both  an  Italian  and  a  Ocrman 
(Leipzig,  1753-56,  8voU.)  translation. 

BemmingMn,  Niala,  b.  on  the  island  of 
Lolland,  Dcnnoark,  1518 ;  d.  at  Heblogen, 
1600 :  studied  at  Wittenbeif  ,  and  waa  auooea* 
aivdr  profeaaor  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theol- 
ogy in  the  UnlTersity  of  Oopenhagen,  but,  sus- 
pected of  crypto-Calvinism  on  account  of  his 
^ntagma  Iiutit'iti'innin  Clirintianarum,  Co- 

Eenhagen.  1574,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fanatical 
atred  uf  the  Lutheran  (Church  In  Denmark 
to  the  Ueformed  Church  ;  M'as  dismissed  in 
1579,  and  lived  afterward  in  humble  retire- 
ment. His  Oputcula  Theohgiea  appeared  at 
Strassburg,  1586.  but  liis  attack  on  Andnft 
waa  not  pubUahed  until  after  hla  death,  1616. 

CP. 

Hendervon,  Alexander,  Presbyterian  ;  b. 

in  the  [wirish  of  Crelch,  Fifefhire,  Scotland, 
in  ;  (1.  in  Eiliiiburgh.  Aug.   1!>,  1040. 

He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  taught 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  there.  Presented  by 
Atchhisbop  GhwUtanes  to  the  living  of  Leu- 
chan  In  loU|,  he  met  opposition  at  first,  but 
WM  aoon  converted  to  the  p(^Iar  position 
hy  Bruce's  prmehhig.  Por  opposing  the 
flva  articles  '  ho  wa.?  summoned  ixfore  the 
High  Corami.ssion  in  1619.  When  Charles  I. 
attempted  to  iinjxi'ic  the  Episcopil  system 
upon  Scotland  in  1630,  ho  touk  a  leading  part 
in  opposition  ;  drew  up  a  petition  for  llie 
ministers,  the  bond  for  the  National  Covenant, 
ivbich  was  eagerly  signed  by  the  people,  Feb. 
38,  1688  i  was  moderator  of  tlie  General  As- 
sembly which  sat  in  the  Glasgow  cathedral 

Jthoitni  pMqitlf' disMlved  br  nyal  author- 
ty)  from  Not.  Si  to  Dee.  90;  drew  up  the 
■Remonstrance  of  the  Nobility,  and  took  part 
in  the  two  treaties  of  1639  ami  1640.  Some- 
what afjiiirwt  his  will  ho  was  transferred,  Jan. 
10,  16;{U,  from  Leuchars  to  Greyfriars,  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  exchanged  in  1642  for  the 
£as4  Kirk.  In  1640  he  was  made  rector  of 


the  university.   He  -wn.^  modanlor  of  the 

General  Assembly,  1643  ;  drafted  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  bore  a  leading 
share  in  the  Westminster  As.s<  nihly.  Desirous 
to  reconcile  tlie  king  and  Parliatneut.  he  took 

{lart  in  the  troubled  politics  of  the  time.  In 
M6  Charles  L  sent  for  iiim,  and  they  had  a 
six  weeks'  discussion  at  Newcastle,  from 
which  ho  went  home  to  die.  Among  the 
Scottish  kadeca  ha  tanka  nest  to  Knox.  His 
life  was  written  by  J.  Alton,  Edinburgh, 
1836.  F.  M.  B. 

Henderson,  Ebenazer^  D.D.  (Copenhagen, 
184U),  missionarv  and  hnguist :  b.  ot  Dun- 
fermline, FifcshiVe,  Soothmd,  Nov,  17,  178i; 
d.  at  Highltury,  near  London,  May  16, 1058. 
After  Htuilying  two  years  in  RoIk  rt  Haldane's 
seminary  in  Edinburgii,  licsiarlcd  in  IHOCfor 
India  with  J.  Patterson,  but  paused  in  Den- 
mark, and  for  12  years  preachetl  and  dis- 
trii)ute<l  the  Scrifitnres  llirougliuut  Northern 
Europe.  Still  in  the  employ  of  the  liible  So- 
ciety, he  travelled  in  Ru-sifa,  1818-'2;5.  His 
later  labors  were  chiefly  scliolastic,  in  training 
ministers  and  missionaries  ;  nt  Hoxton, 
80,  and  from  1830  at  Highhuiy.  He  knew  at 
least  15  languages,  and  waa  eminent  aa  a  MUl- 
cal  critic.  Among  his  books  are  Iceland, 
Edinburgh,  lsl8  ;  Ihblv-al  Remutrtha  and 
Truveh  in  linimiti,  loijdnii,  18''0  ;  Diciue  Iii- 
tipiriitiun,  18:5(5 ;  Tran-fiilion  of  fmiah,  IMO, 
and  of  tilt?  othi  r  propli<.'is,  ls4.'>-,')5.  His  me- 
moir, bv  T.  S.  UcndetBon,  appeared,  London, 

Bas^prtanberg,  Ernst  Wilhehn,  b.  at  Fron- 
denberg  on  the  Ruhr,  Westphalia,  Oct.  20, 
mi2  ;  d.  in  Berlin,  May  28,  1869.  He  studied 
Shemitic  languages  and  tlieology  nt  lionn  and 
Basel ;  became  professor  of  theologv  at  Ber- 
lin, 1826 ;  and  there,  ainoe  1827,  edited  the 
EumgOieal  Ohnmk  Timm  {Smnfielueht  JKr> 
ehenmtuni^  in  a  moBtnnoampioiiaBb||LMnM» 
timea  even  in  an  Intolerant  spirit  ^e  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Reformed  riir.rch, 
but  gradually  went  over  to  the  I.,utherau. 
finding  in  llie  AuLrshurg  Confession  the  ex- 
pression of  his  personal  views.  He  gave  no 
uncertain  sound  resjKcling  the  prevahi^l  ra- 
tion ali.sm,  and  by  his  newspaper  and  his  DU- 
jneroiis  li'arne<i  and  ableworks  was  an  impOT* 
tant  factor  in  founding  modem  Prussian  or* 
thodoxy.  Hla  oommentarics  have  exerted 
great  ioflnenoa  upon  Engliah  nod  American 
Bible  study.  Thn  following  are  In  English, 
the  first  thitcs  being  those  of  original  puS]i<  :i- 
lion  in  JJerlin  ;  thoee  af tir  the  period  thos,e  uf 
tlie  Eng.  trans.,  Etlinburgh  :  Conuiienfaries  on 
the  I\alms,  1H42-47,  4  vols.,  2d  ed,.  1849  52  . 
1844^,  3  vols.  ;  ItetcLition,  1849-51.  2d  ed., 
1802.  .  1852.  2vols.; /i;<-ffc«/M<<'«,ia'")9  .  1860; 
Goapel  of  John,  18(51-63.  3  vols.  .  1865,  2 
vols.  ;  Jizefhid,  1867  .  1800 ;  ChriittoioQy  of 
the  Old  Testament.  182&-85,  8  parts,  2d  ed.. 
1854-57  .  from  2d  ed.,  1854-58,  4  vola. ; 
Beitrdge,  1831-89.  8  vols.  .  (in  Eng.,  Gentiint- 
lu'ns  oj'  the  Pi  ndtteuch,  1847,  2  vols.  ;  and 
OenunietuM  uf  Duiiid  and  the  Juttr/rili/  of 
Zechariah,  V>A^)  ;  E'jyjit  uml  the  BiK>kt  of 
Mo»e»  (cno  of  Lis  most  ciiaracteristic  works), 

i  1841  .  1843  ;    The  jA?rd'»  Dat/,  1853  .  1853  ; 

i  laaiah  (a  lecture),  1865  .  1856 ;  MUtory  of  th» 
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Kin'jfhnn  of  God  nntkr  the  Old  Tt-ntament, 
lb6J»-71,  8  parts.  .  l«71-72.  2  vols.  His  labor 
to  establish  a  connection  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  so  direct  and  close  as  to  make 
them  one  divine  revelation  brought  dedsivo 
SMUlts,  though  !n  detailabe  neglected  the  true 
dhtinraon,  explication  and  application,  and 
often  abandoned  himself  to  allcporization  of 
a  somewhat  indifferent  description.  (See  bi^ 
life  by  JohinaBnchniaiiii,  Otttenloh,  187G-78, 
8  wta.)  C. 

Bsoke  (henk'-eh),  Bnat  tmSMlg  *ni*o4or, 

b.  at  llelnistiUlt,  Feb.  22,  18C>4  ;  d.  at  .Mar. 
burg,  Dec.  1,  1.H72  ;  studied  theology  ul  GOl- 
tineen  and  Jfiia.  und  was  appointed  professor 
at  Jena  iu  IKW.  an<l  at  .Marhiirir,  18:?«.  He 
made  the  flrst  c^inpletc  cditiim  of  AlK-lard's 
JSie  et  Aon,  Marburg,  ISol,  and  wrote  Oeorg 
Calixtut  u>ui  trim  Zrit,  Odle,  ISNNtO,  % 
Tola.,  and  a  number  of  minor  CHiya,  After 
hb  death  appeared  his  Neuen  Xtnkm- 
oetehwhU,  Halle,  1874-78,  2  vols.  (See  his 
life  by  Mangold,  Marburg.  1870.) 

Bnkeii  Belnrioh  Philipp  Eonrad,  father 
of  the  preceding ;  b.  at  Hehlen,  Brunswick, 
Julv  8,  1752  ;  d.  at  HelmstJkdt,  May  2,  15*09  ; 
studied  theology  at  Helra«l&dt,  and  was  np- 
pointed  professor  then'  of  philo-sophy,  1777, 
and  tbt'nli)>:\ ,  17i^).  He  wiw  a  icprtescntative 
of  the  rationnliMii  of  his  time,  and  published 
AUgeiruine  Gttchichte  der  chrittliehen  Kirchf, 
Brunswick,  1700-1808,  6  vols.,  6th  ed.',  1806- 
'^.^i,  9  part.s.  (Sec  his  life  by  Bottmum  and 
Wolff,  UelmstMt,  1816.) 

Betiothsi«m,a  tenn  med  by  Max  Mailer  to 
characterize  the  Vedfe  religion.  "  A  succes- 
■Iva  hdleC  In  ainde  anpreme  soda,  la  order  to 
keep  ft  dbttnct  rrom  that  pfuwe  of  religious 
thought  wbicli  we  commonly  t-oll  polytheism, 
in  which  the  many  gods  are  already  subordi- 
nated to  oiu!  supreme  gwl,  ami  by  which 
therefore  the  cruving  after  the  one  without  a 
second  has  bi-en  more  fully  sati-stied.  In  the 
Veda  one  god  after  another  is  invoked.  Fur 
the  time  being,  all  tlut  can  be  said  of  a  divine 
being  is  aacribed  to  him.  The  poet,  while  ad« 
dreaung  him,  seema  hardly  to  Itnow  of  any 
other  gods.  But  in  the  same  collection  of 
hymns,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  hymn, 
ottur  srnds  are  mentioned,  and  they  also  arc 
truly  diviue,  truly  in(lep<;nd('nt,  or,  It  nuiy  Ix-, 
8Uj)reine,  Tlie  vision  of  the  ^v(1r^llip])<■r  si  cuis 
to  change  suddenly,  and  tlic  Kame  po(  t  v,  ho 
atone  moment  saw  nothing  but  tlit-  sun,  as 
the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  now  str^  heaven 
•ad  earth,  a»  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
■on  and  of  all  the  gods."  (Max  Muller, 
{Mgtm  and  Orowth  efReUgion,  p.  261.)  It  is 
objected  to  this  that  piety  eveiywliere,  not 
merely  in  the  Rig- Veda  hymns,  raises  the  ob- 
ject of  its  homage  alx>ve  everythini^  and  em- 
phasizes it  exclusively.  No  special  phenom- 
enon justifies  a  special  name.  (Whitney. 
Jierne  de  V Hutoirt-  de»  lUligium,  1882.)  Barth 
iRi  UgioM  rtf  Indiii,  p.  26)  supjiorts  the  view. 
Von  Hartmaun  makes  such  a  Uenotheism  the 
iM^inning  of  the  whole  course  of  religious  de- 
Tdopment.  Asmus  defines  it  aa  the  leoog* 
ahloii  of  the  unity  of  tiia  divine  wannca  in  a 
mntttpliotjj  of  dlviiw  panona.  PHeldam 


undcrstiLiils  ]>\  it  ilie  national  or  relative 
muuotheisui  preparatory  to  true  monotlieisni. 
De  la  Saussaye  condemns  the  word  as  express* 
ing  no  fixed  conception.  (See  also  De  la  Saus- 
saye,  Lehrbueh  der  Religumt  Uetdtichte,  i.,  46 ; 
M.  Miiller,  HUtory  of  Anrient  Sameni  JLUtT' 
ature,  p.  633 ;  Chipt,  vol.  i.) 

W.  R.  Mabitik. 

Hsnotikon,  an  instrument  of  oompromtse 
or  decree  of  union,  drawn  tip  by  Acadus, 
patriarch  of  Oonstantinople,  and  iaaucd  by  tha 
Emperor  Zeno  In  482,  in  oid«r  to  put  an  and 
to  the  controversy  between  tba  MoiM^jallea 
(q.v.)  and  the  Orthodox. 

Henrioians,  Tha^  wei*  th«  followers  of 
Heuy  of  LauManoa,  amltid fmacber of  the 
13th  oentmry,  workingUiBoiiUieaatem  Fhmoe. 

At  one  time  he  worked  tOfetber  with  Pierre 
de  Bruys,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  tho 
Petrohrusiiius  joined  the  Ilenriciaiis.  His 
activity  came  to  an  end,  however,  wbeu  Bern- 
hard,  of  Clairvau.v,  began  to  preach  against 
him.  He  was  then  taken  prisoner,  shut  up 
in  a  dungeon,  and  died  in  1184.  After  bis 
death  noUiing  more  is  heard  about  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Henry  of  Ghent  (Henrious  Oandavensls), 
taught  philo.sophy  and  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  centur>-,  and  died  in  1298;  what  else  is 
told  of  hiii  life  is  more  or  Urn  ttocettaln.  Hi.^ 
Stmma  and  QiMdUMa  prove  him  a  diaciple 
of  Ptato  and  an  opponent  of  Arfatotle  and 
Thomas  Aquinas.  (See  K.  Werner,  JIan- 
n'eJi  ton  Gent  (ds  Jtejtrdtentant  </<.<  chriktUchen 
11ti(oni»mu4  iin  13.  Jahrhxtndert,  lierliu.  1878, 
and  Ehrle  in  Ardtio       Literatur-  vnd  Kir- 

Henry,  Matthew,  commentator ;  b.  at 
Broad  (iak,  Flintshire,  N.  Wales.  Oct.  18, 
16fi2  ;  d.  at  Niuitwicli,  .hme  22,  1714,  while 
on  a  journey.  He  was  the  Ke(X)nd  son  of 
Philip  Henry  (q.v.).  A  prwoeious  child,  lin 
was  taught  at  iiomo  and  at  Islington.  Ho 
studied  law  at  Oray's  Inn  till  toleration  was 
granted  to  the  Nooconformista,  then  (1687) 
took  a  charge  at  Chester,  and  in  1718  at  Hack- 
ney, near  London.  His  neat  work,  Ejepoai- 
tion  of  the  Old  and  Neu)  Tettamentt,  was  be- 
gun 1704,  and  a|)[x  nr('d  in  5  vols,  folio,  Lon- 
don, 1710.  He  did  not  carry  it  beyond  Acts, 
its  value  is  not  critical  but  practical  ;  he  was 
content  "  to  draw  water  for  the  congregation 
out  of  those  wells  of  salvjition."  Whitefield 
"  read  it  through  four  times,  the  last  time  on 
his  knees."    Doddridge  wrote,  "Henry  is 

Serhaps  the  only  commentator  ao  large  that 
eservcs  to  be  entirely  and  attcDltTeiy  read 
tbrongh."  Romaine  found  "  no  comment  en 
the  Bfl)le,  either  ancient  or  modern,  in  all  re- 
spects equal  "  to  this.  Kolx-rt  Hall  said,  "I 
discern  new  beauties  in  Henry  every  day," 
and  thought  him  eminent  for  "  unction' of 
spirit."  Similar  testimonies  are  abundant, 
justifying  the  continued  popularity  of  tho 
work,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
The  author's  other  writings,  tbongii'  compara* 
tlvdy  unimportant,  are  "enriched  and  en- 
liTaiiiiBd  by  tlie  haUt  of  sprightly  and  apt  allu- 
rfpatoSeilpliiiiefhQto."  ThqrweieooUeiBied, 
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Wtth  life  b\'  W.  Tong,  in  1726,  And  often  n  ■ 
prtnted.  Theoditionsof  18t»«ndlMi8oontaiii 
more  MTinoiw  ud  ft  profa09  by  Sir  J.  Li. 
WUUams.  F.  M.  ii. 

Wmy.  mUp,  Nonooofermbt :  h.  in 
Whitehall,  London.  Aug.  24.  1681  ;  d.  at 
Broad  Oak.  P'linLsliirc  June  24,  1696.  His 
f;illii  r  wn**  jinj^t!  of  thr-  Vim  k  stairs"  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  aflcTwanl  .Inines  II.  Trained 
by  a  piouH  mother,  he  <'ni<T(  d  W'esliniustcr 
Hchool,  1643,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1648,  where  he  became  M.A.,  1652.  In  1653 
he  becaiAe  curate  at  Worthenbury,  Flintshire, 
whence  he  was  ejected  la  1662.  and  retired  to 
a  farm  near  by.   Ho  was  ft  model  of  ftpostoUc 

Eurity  and  simplicity.  Hfs  8ernt&iu(tA.  Wlll- 
kUU,  Lr)ii(lnti.  IBlfl)  and  Itfwatnt  (1848) 
have  gouo  throuirh  scvoml  cdition-H ;  some 
of  them  arc  iuohidcd.  with  a  memoir  by  his 
son.  In  tin;  lutti-r's  miHCL-lhint-nuH  works,  i830. 
(Cf.  JJi^irim  ami  htt<  rii  of  Philip  Jlcnry,  ed. 
by  M.  H.  Li;o.  I^mloti,  1882.)      F.  M.  B. 

Reppe  (hep  -pell),  Helnriohljudwlg  Juliiu, 
B.'formeii  ;  b.  at  CiLsst  I,  jMuic  li  Wi),  ls:io  ;  d.  at 
Marburg,  July  2^1,  187S*.  where  hi'  .studii-d  and 
was  cxtraordinurv  (18o0),  and  tlicii  ordinary 
(1864)  professor  of  theology.  Of  lit.*  numi  rfius 
learncil  historical  works^  chiefly  respecting 
the  Ilcformation,  may  be  mentioned,  Ge- 
tchichU  <U*  deuUehen  Protettantismm  in  den 
Jahivn  lSSS-1561.  MarbUK,  ISSsMO,  4  vols. ; 
DtgimUik  de§  drnftnAm  Frmttantlmut  tm  16. 
Jahrhundert,  Qotlia,  18S7,  8  vol.s.  ;  GeKhiehte 
der  quietixfliehtn  Myttik  in  d^r  Knthnliitclu  n 
KircM,  Berlin,  IH7'>  ;  Kirrlwri'ifitrliirlitr  Kibr 
ITfMin.  Marburir.  1ST6  ;  (linrhirht''.  'h i>  J'lclix- 
muA  II wl  d^r  Mystik  inder  refonni  t'  u  KireA^, 
wim-  ittUrh  dt  r  Sifdi  rlande,  Leipzig,  1879; 
his  R'-fonnfrit  of  Enfjland  and  Oennany  in 
thM  l6tA  Gentury ;  their  Iniertmtrte  and  Cor- 
fWQMMimM,  Eng.  trans..  London,  1859 ;  bis 
btographles  of  Mfllancbtbon.  Marburg,  18—, 
2d  ed..  I860,  aiid  of  Bcxa.  Elberfeld.  1861. 
and  his  edition  of  Soldan'N  OeMhiohU  der 
JUeMnpreum^  Stuttgart,  1880,  3  voIj. 

Sonoloen,  a  Gnostic,  a  pupil  and,  as  It 
would  w«n,  ft  doM  follower  of  Valentinus. 
wrote  oommeotarlGfl  on  John  and  Luke,  which 

obtain  a  Hpecial  interest  from  their  being  the 
earliest  known  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament.  They  an;  ofrt  n  (juoted  by  Origen 
and  (Element  of  Ali'Xandria,  and  the  frag- 
ments which  tliUM  liave  come  down  to  lis  have' 
been  coUeclcd  by  Qrabc,  Sjndleg,  ii.  (Oxford, 
16091. 

Herb,  a  plant  with  a  aoft,  not  woody  stem, 
which  if  annual  dies  entirely  In  tlie  iiry  .sea- 
son, h'.it  if  Incniiial  nr  ]M  ri  iiiiial,  rcvivrs  iiicain 
after  lliu  autumnal  raiuHur  iu  Ihu  spring  (Ucu. 
11.  5,      Ixxii.  16).  T.  W.  C. 

Berbart,  Johaan  nrlodxleli,  b.  at  Olden- 
burg, May  4.  ITW;  d.  atOOttingen,  Aug.  14, 
1^41  ;  .studied  at  Jena  under  Pii-hte  ;  lived 
f  ir  several  years  in  Hwitzerland  as  n  tulor, 
a.'iii  \v;is  iiiiii ii(iti-.l  priifesvor  of  philosnphv  at 
Kfinig.sherg  in  1H0».  and  at  Oattingeu  in  lki:i. 
Hb  system  of  philosoph}'  Is  generally  charac- 
terized 03  *'  realistic"  or  "  exact."  but  it  has 
«$  yet  exercised  only  a  very  slight  inlluence 
on  theology  or  the  dioroli.  The  idcft  of  Qod 


be  ciinsiilers  ;v<  iiltoiictlier  triinseendentul.  and 
Its,  ueconlitig  to  Inni,  piiilosopli y  rehts  upon 
tNperieiiee,  the  traii.sceudental  is  outside  its 
pale.  I'liilosophy  and  theology  Uieet  cocU 
other  only  in  the  field  of  morals,  and  here  he 
sets  forth  his  peculiar  idea  of  evil,  which  he 
defines  M  the  meie  leeuit  of  clrBmmtaiicee, 
without  anjr  inbeBent  neocwlty,  ftiid  ooose* 
quently  poMible  of  eHmtnatlon.  Hb  woriu 
were  edited  by  Hartcnstein.  Leipzig,  18r)0-i52, 
I'i  vols.,  2d  ed.,  ilamburg,  1883,  sqq.  i  bv 
Kchrbftdl,  Le^;islg  ftod  Luigeiiaalxa^  1882, 


sqq. 


C.  P. 

(hoT'be-lo).  BstftiMleBiiy  d',  b.  In 

Paris.  Dee.  4,  1625  ;  d.  there,  Dec.  8,  1695  ; 
was  tlie  author  of  tlie  celebrated  thesaurus  of 
Oriental  learning.  JUMiotht't/ue  OrundiU, 
edited  br  A.  Galliuxl,  Paris,  1607,  and  oft«n 
lepiiDtea. 

Herbert,  Oeorge,  CInireh  of  England ;  Ik 
at  MontgonuTV  ("ustle,  Wales,  April'  3.  1.198  ; 
d.  at  Bemcrtoii,  near  Sali.sbury,  in  Feb.,  1(i:l3. 
lie  was  a  des<x'mlaiit  of  the  eari-^  of  I'em' 
broke,  and  a  brother  of  L  ir  i  iierlx  rl  of  Clier- 
burv.  From  Westminster  kcIiooI  he  imswd 
to  Trinity  College,  (.'anibridge  ;  became  a  fel- 
low, 1615,  and  orator  for  the  universitv,  1619. 
In  1625  he  took  orders,  was  made  prebend  of 
Layton  Ecdcsia,  1020,  and  ledor  of  Bemer- 
ton,  1630.  Ttie  Ti-mpU,  Saered  Poem*,  and 
Pritatt  I^aculation*  (Cambridge,  1033,  nu- 
merousT  later  edd.)  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
tlie  goodly  li.sl  of  minor  uaered  poets  of  hi.s 
century.  Genius  and  piety  shine  througli  his 
(|uaitil  conceits  ;  a  zeulou.s  Churcliman.  liis 
lovely  spirit  has  woo  admirers  in  every  com- 
munfon.  His  Prit»t  to  the  Temple  (pr(i»e)  ap- 
peared 16BS.  Ilia  works  were  reprinted,  1846, 
with  notes  br  Coleridge.  Izaak  Walton  wrote 
hw  life,  16TO.  F.  M.  B. 

Herd,  Herdsman.  Herds  and  (locks  were 
a  chief  part  of  tlie  valuable  possessions  of  the 
Hebrews  all  through  the  uutlonal  life.  The 
herd  supplied  material  for  nftny  eactifloei, 

be«<ides  furnishing  milk,  flesh-meftt,  horns, 

and  iiides.  The  occupation  of  herdsmen  was 
not  inconsistent  witii  high  honor,  ns  in  tlic 
cjLse  of  DiM'ir  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7),  of  David's  lierd- 
mastiTs,  who  were  amr>nn  his  eliief  olbeers 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  29),  and  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
who  was  ft  herdsniftn  of  Tekonh  (A  moK  i.  1). 

T.  \V.  C. 

Herder,  Johann  Qottfirled,  b.  at  Molir- 
imgr'n.  Eu-st  Prussia,  Xwi.  2."i,  1744;  d.  at 
Weimar,  Dee.  18,  1803  ;  Hludied  theologj',  phi- 
losophy, literature,  and  languages  at  KOnigs- 
bera,  in  rather  pinche<i  circunuMances,  bat 
unifcr  the  friendly  intluencc  of  Kant  and 
HmMiui,  and  was  in  1764  appointed  teacher 
in  the  cathedml  sdiool  of  Higa,  in  tlie  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  afternoon  preacher 
m  one  of  the  minor  churches.  Homehow  or 
ottier  life  in  Riija  did  not  satisfy  him.  though 
prontotion  was  ollcred,  and  in  17()S>  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  where  in  tlie  nu  antimo 
he  hB<l  made  himself  know  n  bysr  venil  purely 
literary  writings.  In  1771  he  was  apiwiinted 
superintendent  and  court  preacher  at  BUcke* 
burg,  and  in  1776.  through  the  interceesioB 
of  doethe,  saperlntendent^genenl  and  oouil 
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preacher  at  Weinmr.  But  bis  own  li-ttcrs,  as 
ynn  M  tlM  ncnwiia  «f  Ua  life  wiittca  br  liis 
trIfB  «nd  hfa  ion,  ihow  that  he  ms  not  rallf 
aftUsflcd  in  nny  of  these  positions  eltlipr.  lu; 
was  hnir  li  poi;t  and  hulf  a  historian,  and  in 
belli  lii  l'is  lie  h.iH  L-ft  wnrk  f>f  crcMt  ciniso- 
qin  iK  i',  H'U  liis  ri  lk'iDn  \v;i>*  li:ir:ily  anvtliitiL' 
mor.'  Ill  III  lit)  i.itlui'ticc  fr.)m  1  lum  inn.  Mitll- 
clenl  for  pi-rsonal  wnnls,  Imt  not  ft  mine  to  bf! 
worlied.  He  f;>ri(rilMi(i-<l  very  much  to  cx- 
ptaio  what  of  poesy  and  history  the  Uible  con- 
tains,  and  to  make  it  interesting  to  a  public 
whicb  was  ttnont  to  f orcet  tiie  book  altogei  her. 
Bttt  wbether  he  aetdatij  reached  the  religlotis 
kwiMt  of  thn  Christian  revolntinn  Ift  another 
mtastion,  whirh  in  our  time  hns  hoen  T«»ry 
difFerfntly  answcrcfl.  The  lulist  and  host 
edition  of  hii  worltK  i>»  tlint  %vliirh  npponrcil 
in  Berlin,  1877,  wm,  in  :VJ  vols.,  with  u  hiotr- 
raphy  by  DOntzer  ;  the  \'i  tirst  vols,  contain 
his  religious  writings.  His  Spirit  of  Ilebrme 
Poetry  was  translated  bv  J.  Mariib,  Burling:-  I 
ton,  Vt.,  1833.  (Cf.  Henry  Nevinson,  Hfrder  j 
and  hit  Time,  Loudon,  1H84.)  C.  P. 

Boraqr  (OredL,  election)  denotes  in  tho 
Nevr  Teatameat  a  pai^y  or  schotd,  and  at  lint 
was  used  In  reference  to  schism  (1  Cor.  xi.  19, 
Qal.  V.  20).  but  afterwanl  came  to  Imply  doc- 
trinal di-purturr-s  from  rcvc4iled  truth  (Titus 
iii.  10.  "2  Pi'tiT  ii.  1).  Such  dtimrtun  s  wcn^ 
re.uiirdLd  by  tlu-  curly  church  as  very  serious, 
and  after  the  ciiurch  bt'camc  iniited  with  tho 
state  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The 
delusion  that  heresy  ouglit  to  be  repressed  by 
the  ctvil  power  led  to  horrible  crimes  in  the 
name  of  religion.  These  were  committed  not 
only  by  the  Komaa  Church,  hut  also  by  vari- 
ous lK>dieH  of  Protestants,  and  men  suffered 
for  their  faith  in  tho  British  Isles  even  to  the 
close  of  tho  17th  century.  Hut  i>!Utiful  as  this 
retru-spi  ( t  in,  it  is  undk'uiab!,'  that  in  the  con 
Hid  Willi  succesbive  crrorists  the  ehiirch  was 
le;l,  .step  by  step,  to  fornuiliite  the  tloclrines 
that  now  constitute  the  staple  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Nor  while  we  ri>pudiate  all  applica- 
tions of  force  are  we  to  deny  the  THiW  vt  the 
truth  or  to  look  with  tolerance  upon  anv  error 
that  touches  the  foandatioos.  A  "heresy 
hunter"  is  deservedly  odious,  but  a  heresy 
favorer  is  not  less  so.  Truth  only  Is  In  order 
to  godliness,  and  it  is  vain  to  exiK-ct  the  ex- 
tension or  the  establishment  of  the  (!hurch 
iro;n  any  unscriptiiral  views,  no  matter  liow 
ably  oreloqueutly  enforced.         T.  W.  C. 

Heretical  Baptiam.  Bee  Bapiibx  by  Uekk- 
nCB,  p.  78. 

Hsrjenroethar  (her-gnn'-rO-tor).  Bis  Bmi- 
nenoe  Joseph,  Cardinal,  I). I).  (.Munich, 
18o0),  b.  ;i[  WtlrzlKiru.  I5avaria.  Sept.  ir>, 
1821  ,  stu  ii  -d  at  Wilr/.bur^  and  in  Rome, 
where  he  w  lus  ordained  a  priest  in  lH-18  ;  be- 
came sueces»ively  primt  (Uxrut,  \KA  ;  pro- 
fessor e.\trm)rdiaarv,  1852  ;  and  ordinary  pro- 
fonor  of  eoclesiastlGal  law  and  hiatotr,  ItiSS, 
in  tiitt  Unlmri^  of  Munich.  In  1868  he 
went  to  Borne  as  one  of  tlie  eoauttlUeo  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Vatican  Cooncil,  and  he  was 
from  the  iK-f^innins;  a  c/)nsistent  defender  of 
the  dogma  of  papul  infallibility.  Pius  IX. 
made  him  one  of  his  doaneaiie  prelales  and 


XIIL  a  cardinal  (1870),  and  prafeet  of 
ti^eapoatoUc  archives.  Uf  hisnnmBn»spaii> 
Iloations  may  be  mentioned  PhoHy».  Pamiardk 
ron  Conttantinopel.  Sein  LA«n,  teins  Sehrif- 
trn,  und  das  r/rierhiaehe  Sehitmn,  Regensburp, 
lM<)7-fi9,  3  vols,  (one  of  the  frrcut  monn- 
irni[>hs')  ;  Anli-J'nniH,  Freibiirir-iin  Br.,  ]S70 
(Kn.ix.  tni'i-.  Dublin,  1870,  n  jily  to  the  .hmni* 
of  iVdlincrer  and  Priedrii  h) ;  lliinibiirli  lUr 
idUjeiiH  I II  f  II  Kircfu  nqrgch  irh  t. ,  Fr«'i1)ur<4-iin- 
Br.,  1876-80,  »  vols.,  8d  cd..  1884-Krt  ;  Cutho- 
lie  Church  and  C'hruttian  Stnte  (Kii''.  trana.* 
Londoo,  1876,  3  toU.)  ;  CarHnal  JMauty. 
Wflrsbnrir,  1878.  (See  sketch  of  his  life  vj 
Ludwig  Bteiner.  W«r/.btir^.  1S87.) 

Hennas,  writer  of  a  bofik  calli  d  Tht'  f^ifp- 
hfi-'l.  tlie  dale  of  which  is  placed  by  dilTcreiit 
<  ritics  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  thu 
2(1  century.  It  is  ordinarily  divided  into 
three,  bot  properly  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
whicm  Is  fllied  witii  visions  seen  under  the 
conduct  of  the  dinrch,  who  in  the  second  part 
gives  way  to  an  angel.  The  object  Is  to 
preach  to  the  elnirch  the  duty  of  ri'[x  iitiuiee, 
for  which  a  brii  f  interval  is  left.  There  have 
critne  down  t.i  us  two  nianu.scripts  coiitaiiiinir 
the  Greek  text  in  an  imperfect  condition,  and 
two  distinct  Latin  translations  in  a  nunilj<  r  of 
manuscripts.  The  Muratorian  Ciuion  men- 
tions the  work  and  refers  it  to  the  time  of 
Pius,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  189  to  154 ; 
bot  it  may  have  been  written  before  he  he- 
came  bishop.  Best  edition,  Grbbardt  and 
I  ITarnack,  I.t  ip/.ig,  1877;  Eng.  trans.,  Anfc- 
Xiceno  Library,  Christian  Literature  Pnb- 
lishinij:  C.)mpany,  New  York,  1SS5,  vol.  ii. 
I  (See  T.  Baumirartncr,  Die  Kiiifii  if  (hn  11  nmiK- 
Jhieht,  Freiburg,  1889  ;  E.  lliicksliiat.  Lelu-- 
■  f>effri/i.aHenj>,  Leipzig.  1889.)    F.  H.  F. 

BenBanootioa  (from  the  Grade,  f0<a(ef7»vO 
is  tlie  science  of  interpretation,  whieh  lays 

down  principles,  of  which  exege*<is  is  the  ap- 
plication. Hil)lieal  Herineiieiilies  has  been 
cultivated  in  all  ai^es  of  the  churc  h.  Il  Iwiran 
with  the  .b'ws  (if  Alexandri.'i  anri  the  school 
of  Oriixen,  nie >  distinguislied  a  tliri'efuld  sense 
in  Scripture,  wliilc  OhryM>stom  and  Jerome 
adliere^l  to  tho  natural  sense.  At  present 
there  are  three  main  forms  of  Hermeneutics. 
One.  called  PhilologinI,  deab  with  the  letter 
of  the  text  and  all  matters  of  grammar  and 
loxicographv.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  soimd 
exeLTcsis.  't'he  second  seeks  to  draw  o\it  the 
divine  thoughts  and  spiritual  triiths  contained 
!  in  the  word,  and  arranges  them  acei inline'  to 

i their  dfK-trinal  and  ethical  l*earinir.  'I'his  is 
the  Theolo^'ie4il  method.  The  third  is  Practi- 
cal ami  Hnmilctical— applies  the  text  to 
the  wants  of  the  heart,  and  deduces  the  lee. 
sons  of  wisdom  it  conveys  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  It  belongs  properly  to  tlie  pulpit  and  to 
works  intended  for  popular  instruction.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  all  three  In  Lnnge's 
C'ommentary.  Books  on  the  subject  worthy 
of  recommendation  are  by  Fairbairn,  E<lin- 
bnr^  and  Pliiladel])hia,  I'S!^  ;  Immer.  Eug. 
tnms..  Andover,  .Mass.,  1877  :  Celleiier,  Eug. 
abridged  trans. ,  by  Klliott  and  llarsha,  New 
York,  Ibbl  i  M.  a  Teny,  im,  &1  ed.,  ItiSS. 

T.  W.  0. 

llwma%  Ooet^  Roman  OWliallo ;  h.  U 
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Dreycrwalde,  a  village  In  the  diocese  of  Mun- 
Bter,  Westphalia,  April  22,  1775  ;  d.  at  Bonn. 
May  26,  1881.  uio  studied  theology  and 
phlUMophv  in  the  high  school  of  MUnater ; 
WM  mtlauied  a  priest  in  1798,  and  became 
profeasor  of  dogmatica  at  llAnater  in  1807  and 
at  Bonn  in  1819.  B7  hb  writing*,  Unter 
mtehun^H  ti'"  r  die  iiinere  Wnrheit  det  Chris 
tenthum*,  ]MunsUr,  180.)  ;  Einleitung  in  die 
chn«t)"ithoU»ch6  Tlwbiyie,  1.,  1819,  il.,  1829; 
Chrixtkiitholijtrhe  Dogmatik,  publiaheti  after 
hU  ilcath  in  incomplete  form,  1834,  and  still 
more  by  his  spirited  lectures  he  exercised  a 
wldfl  influence,  and  at  his  death  nearly  all 
phoak  as  teaohen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  high 
adio<da  and  aniveiiitlai  of  southcm  and  west- 
cm  Germany  were  occupied  by  his  pupihi. 
But  he  had  been  dead  haraly  one  year  before 
he  and  his  partv,  tlic  Ilermesians,  were  vehe- 
mently atlat:keil  in  the  ZeiUchriftfur  Philono. 
phie  uiul  kntftolitcJte  TheoUygie  and  accuswl  of 
heresy.  A  heated  controversy  followed,  but 
was  suddenly  cut  short  by  li  papal  brief  of 
Sept.  26,  1835,  which  formally  condemned 
the  principal  propositions  of  Hermes  and  put 
bit  works  on  the  Index.  Ue  was  orthodox  in 
00  far  as  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  dogma 
he  rejected,  but  the  terms  on  which  he  ac 
cepled  them  were  dangerously  heretical.  He 
■wunlcd  to  cfTcrt  n  reconciliation  Ix'twccn  Ro- 
man C'atlmlic  thcolofry  ami  German  pliiloso- 
phy.  But  starling  from  doubt  of  and  not  from 
faith  in  tradition,  and  apjx'aling  to  the  au- 
thority of  reason  and  not  to  the  decision  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  tlie  effort  could 
not  recommend  itself  to  tbatdiurch,  and  wus 
ntaUy  impoesible.  As  «  partijr  the  Uemoesian- 
Ism  eoott  disappeared,  but  ft  eaa  allll  be  f^lt 
as  an  element  of  fermentation,  eepedally  In 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  laity.  C.  P. 

Bemaa  Trlsmagistus  la  not  the  name  of 
any  siAgie,  indiTklual  writer,  but  the  general 
deatgnafion  of  ft  whole  eeim  of  writings. 
But  though  belonging  to  different  authors,  all 
these  books  date  from  the  2d  and  8d  century, 
and  orii^inafed  in  Eirypt  under  Uie  influence 
of  the  .N'eo-Flatoiiic  hool.  The  name  refers 
to  llermen  !w  tlic  l^imI  of  speech  and  the 
god  of  discovi  ries.  and  answers  pretty  well 
to  the  j2;eneral  ,sibyllino  elianicti  r  of  liie 
works.  The  two  most  proniiueut  .specimens 
of  the  series  are  l\tmantlfr  and  Aaclepiut,  the 
former  existing  only  in  a  Latin  veislon.  Tiiere 
fa  a  complete  tranilatloii  into  FramA  by 
Louis  Hitaard.  Pferto.  1Bt7,  wlio  haa  accom- 
panied it  with  an  Interating  introductory 
on  the  liermeiic  book.s  In  general.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  irive  a  surver  of  the  whole  intellec- 
tual universe.  Tlie  Informing  spirit  of  this 
survey  is  pantheism  with  a  distinct  coloring  of 

Jnoatlcism,  and  elements  occur  of  undoubted 
ewiah  and  Christian  origin.  The  whole  ends 
to  ft  passionate  defence  of  heatheuiem  or  rather 
to  ft  pathetle  lanMattott  over  Ita  decej.  (See 
Mag.  tnaa.  of  the  Anamfar  and  off  die  ex- 
oerptR  from  Hermea  bv  Stobcoa,  by  J.  D. 
Cbambera,  JBdioburgh,  1889.  and  of  the  Virgin 
of  thf  World,  by  Anna  KilifrfoRl  and  £.  Malt- 
hind,  London,  1885.)  C.  P. 

Benatoe  1i  fhe  BttM  of  onaof  the  ChztatiaD 
■poioghlet  pnbftblr  ftom  the  ktur  pvt  of 


the  2d  century,  whose  work,  written  in  Greek, 
not  witliout  a  certain  lulroilneiH}  but  without 
.my  scientific  value,  is  found  In  Corpu$  Apol- 
oget.,  vol.  iz.,  Jeoa,  1879 ;  Eng.  tnuu.  by  J.  A. 
GIlaB,  Loodon.  18«T. 

See  AsoDOBimp 


Hsr'-mon  {prominent  peak),  called  also  by 
th(>  Amoriles  S/i^nir,  and  by  the  Hebrews  Sion 
(Deut.  iv.  4H).  It  is  the  southern  end  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon  range,  and  ita  snow-c^ipped 
peak,  tHXH)  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  con- 
spicuous from  all  parts  of  Northern  Palestine. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  a  very  extei»ive 
one  in  all  directioDa.  ItM  oopiooa  drencbloig 
dewa  are  referred  to  n^cxzzHi.  ft)asaDeiiu 
blem  of  the  divine  blessing.  It  fa  Mi  hbb* 
tioaed  In  the  New  Testament,  but  et  its  faaw 
is  Csfsarca  Philippi,  where  Peter  made  his 
noble  confession  (.Matt.  xvi.  16).  The  modern 
opinion  is  that  somewherc  on  the  side  of  thfa 
mountain  the  transtiguration  occurred. 

T.  W.  C. 

Her'-od.  The  remarkable  family  of  thfa 
name  were  all  descended  from  tlw  IdnmBaB, 

Antipafer.  whom  Julius  Cicsar  made  procun* 
tor  of  Juda:a  in  47  n.c.  Seven  years  later  An- 
tipatcr's  sou  was  made  king  and  Ix  ranie  Hero<l 
the  Great.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability  and  ambition,  and  wholly  unsmipu- 
lous  in  his  proceedings.  His  ordering  the  dc- 
Ktructkm  ol  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  (Matt, 
ii.  16)  was  only  one  of  many  acts  of  e.xtn-me 
cruelty.  The  second  of  the  famil  v  was  his  son, 
HaMM  Philip,  the  first  husband  of  Uerodiaa 
(Sfartt.  xfv.  8),  who.  however,  never  reigned. 
The  third  w.is  Archelaus,  who  succeeded  hfa 
father  lIero<l  the  Great  in  jmrt  of  his  domb- 
ions.  with  the  title  of  ethnarch  (Matt.  li.  22), 
but  after  enjoying  and  abusing  his  power  for  10 
yean  was  tieposedand  banished.  The  fourth 
was  another  son  of  IlenMi  the  Great,  Herod 
Antlpas,  who  on  his  father's  death  became 
telrarch  of  Galilee  and  Penea  (Luke  ill.  IL 
and  was  also  called  a  king.  He  seduced  hfa 
brother  Phllto'a  wife,  Hcrodias,  and  when 
rebuked  by  John  the  Baptist,  imprboned  him, 
andflnally.atthe  Instigalionof  Hero<lia.s.  killed 
him  (.Matt.  xiv.  1-12).  "When  Pilate  sent  our 
Lord  to  him,  Antipas  mocked  him  and  sent 
him  Imck.  The  fifth  wus  Rsrod  Philip  XL, 
also  a  son  of  Ilercxl  the  Great,  who  was  tet- 
rarch  of  Itunea  and  Trachonitis  (Luke  iii.  1). 
The  sixth  was  Herod  Agrippa  L,  a  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  by  the  favor  of  Calls- 
ula  came  to  have  a  kingdom  as  large  as  hie 
gnudfather'a,  but  died  mfaeiahljp  AJt.  44 
(Ada  zU.  1.  SO-38).  The  eerenth  and  fast  of 
tlie  name  inentionerl  In  Scripture  was  Berod 
Agiippa  II~  son  of  tlie  foregoing,  who  held  a 
small  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  and 
in  A.D.  60  heanl  the  Apostle  Paul's  defence 
of  himself  (Acu  ucr.,  szrl.).      T.  W.  C. 

He-ro'-dians,  a  partv  among  the  .Tew.s  de- 
voted to  the  iierods  (.>iatt.  xxii.  Iti)  ami  will- 
ing subjtHts  of  the  lioman  Government. 
They  were  the  court  party  of  the  time,  but 
Joined  the  Phftifaees  In  oppoalng  Christ  (Mark 
lU.  6).  T,  W.  C. 

■MfQi'-dlpeB.  a  granddaughter  of  Herod  the 
Qrest ftiid  motter  e<  Sftkua.  SeeHuoob 
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H«nog,  Johann  Jakob,  Lie.  thcol.  (Basel, 

188»l).  D.U.  (  .  IH— ).  Ut  foriiR-^l :  b.  at  Basfl. 

Sept.  12,  ISUo;  (1  nl  Erlaugeii,  iSept.  30,  1882. 
■where  he  was  proffHaur  1854-77.  He  edited 
Uie  staodanl  lleid-Kneydtfpddie  fUr  proUtianl- 
iaehs  Theologie  vnd  Kirche,  Qothn,  1864-««, 
22  vols.;  2d  ed.,  I.rip/iir.  1HT7-H8.  18  vols. 

Henrey,  Jamea,  Church  of  En^iflnnd  ;  b.  at 
IIarilin^.sloue,  1  m.  froin  Norliiaiiipton.  Fob. 
2a,  1714  :  d.  at  Westou.Favel,  l>ec.  2o,  17'>8. 
He  entered  Lincoln  Colkfe,  O.xford,  1731  ; 
Imomm  Jiis  father's  conte.  178^  mai  mtO' 
coeded  him,  1752,  ia  the  IMog*  of  WcMoii 
and  CoUingtree.  He  wee  s  Cat  vtnistic  Evan- 
gelical of  amiablo  character  and  moderate  tal- 
ent; liU  Afalitalittiii  ContempUiliont, 
1746-47,  long  enjojed  iiiuiiense  popiiliirity, 
though  the  Ihought*  were  cornrnonpLu  c  ami 
the  .ilylc!  extremely  florid.  The  lin^t  part, 
.Wi'lit'ilionx  Among  the  Tomb»,  is  the  best 
known.  [Ii.<$  works,  with  a  memoir,  were 
collected  ill  7  Tols.,  1797.  Hb  self-estiroatc 
TTtsjust:  "IhsfeiwtaelToagmind:  Iksvc 
aoi  powers  fltted  for  ardnone  Tssearchos ;  but 
I  tUak  I  hare  a  power  of  writing  in  some- 
what of  a  striking  manner,  ao  as  to  please 
mankin  l  iind  recommend  my  dear  Hedeemer. " 

B«sh'>bon  {inteiUgenee).  a  city  taken  from 
Xbab  bj  bthon  and  made  his  capita],  bol  cap- 
taxed  by  Jsnel  (Mum.  xxK  85. 96).  It  was 
aestenea  to  Renbea  and  made  a  i^critical  city. 
In  latertlnualt  was  regained  l>y  .Moab,  and  m 
siicli  denounced  by  Inaiah  (xv.  4.  xvi.  1)  ami 
,lLrt'iiii;ili  ixhiii.  2,  xlix.  3j.  Its  ruins,  now 
<  illed  JlcslMiii,  arc  \'>  ni.  c.  of  the  head  of  the 
l)i-iid  Sv'a  and  cover  the  circuit  of  a  SSile. 
>'<  ar  by  i=  :i  vast  jxiol  (C;inl.  vii.  41 

HessliaBea  ( liess-hoo'-sen),  TUemann,  b.  at 
Niodi  r  \\ .  Uheriish  Prutuia.  Nov.  8,  1527  ; 
d.  at  Hi  Itnsiudt  in  tlic  duchy  of  iirunswick, 
Sept.  2.'i,  15H.S  ;  wiiji  successively  superiulen- 
dentat  Gottalar,  profcsseir  at  Hostuck,  profes- 
sor at  Heidelberg,  preuchcr  in  Magdeburg, 
conrt  preacher  at  Meuheig,  profeasor  at jjena, 
Wshnp  ol  Saa^md,  and  prolassor  of  Helm> 
sts.it,  but  was  regularly  diaeharged,  or  dis- 
mixscd,  or  dcp<Mea,  or  orlven  out  of  the  city 
by  forcu  on  account  of  his  intolomnl  and  in- 
tolerabla  iiitiTference  with  otlier  people's 
t)piiiiini>.  He  hii.'i,  howf.'viT,  great  historical 
interest  Its  a  typical  character  of  his  age.  (ijcc 
llelniult,  'Jtl)  iiiiiiin  //imfinjtfn  und  aein4i  siAeH 
J-lrili  f,  Leip.ig,  IBSy ;  Wllkcos,  TiUmann 
Hernhnitfii.  nn  fitreittli€MOff0 der  LutAertkirdte, 
I.-'ip/iu'.  1H(50  ) 

Heaychaata,  a  mystic  sect  which  arose 
among  (lie  monks  of  Mt.  Athos  in  the  14lh 
century,  and  caused  considerablo  trouble,  as 
the  qucslioa  of  their  orthoduzy  became  aa 
ime  in  the  great  poUtkMMeiigiaua  problem  of 
tlM  nge— the  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  Ilesychosts  had  some  ideas 
of  adivine  light,  uncreated  and  clernal.  which 
OOnM  be  reached  by  mortals  througli  a  pro- 
cess of  complete  seclusion  and  uiiint(  rru|»i(  d 
Intros|K*<'lion.  At  their  licaii  stoo  i  I'llaina^, 
afterward  arrlibishop  of  Tlie*walonica,  but 
they  were  attacked  by  Barlaam,  a  monk  from 
Calabria.  The  latter  was  condemned  by  a 
mrwd  «f  OooBlantinivIe^  IMl,  and  thongh 


othern  took  up  lii.n  objections,  Ibo  doctrines  of 
the  Ilcsvchni^ts  were  finally  declared orthodOK 
by  the  £astcru  Church,  1351.  C.  P. 

BeCkeetngton,  WIIBam  Mbttwell,  D.D. 

(  ).  LL.l).  (  ),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at 
Troqueer,  near  l)unifrjes,  .June  4,  1808  ;  d. 
in  (JIasgow.  .May  2U,  IHS").  lie  was  edu(  Hf<  <I 
at  Kdinl»urgh.  aiui  wits  for  a  time  minister  at 
Torpirhen.  but  p.i.s8e<l  to  the  Fr(H>  Kirk,  took 
charge  of  8t.  Paul's,  Edinburgh,  and  became 
profcs-wrof  systematic  theology  and  apologet* 
ICS  in  the  coUegc  of  his  denomination  at  Qlas- 
gow.  His  chief  works  ar^JRitofy  sf  Me  CkurtH 
ofSeoUand,  Edinburgh,  1843.  7lh  ed.,  186S,  8 
vols.,  and  Hutory  of  the  Wetltmin*ter  Aumt' 
hit/.  1843,  4th  crl.,  1878,  rep.,  New  Y.,rk.  1S90. 
ills  lectures  on  Apoknetiet,  with  h  niemoir  by 
Dr.  A.  DvA,  appeand,  Jblinbuigh,  18G7. 

F.  M.  B. 

Betaer,  Lndwlg,  b.  at  BiMhofBell,  near  St 
Qali,  SwiiserUnd,  abont  IfiOO:  d.  at  Con- 
stance, Feb.  8,  168l> ;  woriced  for  some  time 

in  Switzerland  in  harmony  with  ZwingU, 
(Ecolampadius,  etc.,  but  adopted  .Xnabjiptist 
views,  was  expelled  from  Zurich,  Augsburg, 

iStrtt^shurg,  etc  ,  and  wh.s  liimlly  bi  lii-a<led  for 
bigamy.    Tn_'i  iIht  with  I)eii<  k,  lie  transl.Hled 
the  prophets.  Worms,  1027,  which  woik  was 
mooi  eeteemed  and  widely  need. 
Heusaer  (hois'.ser).  SSn.  Meta,  Protestant 
religious  p.ictcss  ;  h.  in  S\viizerlHnd,  April  6, 
1797  ;  d.  at  Ilirzcl.  ik  jir  Lake  Luzern,  8wit- 
I  zerlaud,  Jan.  2,  IsTti.    .Many  of  her  poems 
I  have  been  trai:>i,i!(  i  hy  Miss  Burtbwh^ 
I  Alpine  Lyrics,  London,  lp!7r). 

Heylyn,  Peter,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
i  lUirfonl.  near  O.xtord.  Eng.,  Nov.  28,  IttOO: 
j  d.  in  iA>udon,  Muy  8,  lG(i2  ;  was  graduated 
I  from  Magdalen  College^   Oxford,  an<l  ap- 

Eoiutcd  chaplain  to  the  kmg  in  16^,  but  was 
y  the  Long  Parliament  deprived  of  aU  hla 
preferments,  and  felt  even  compelled  for  some 
time  to  go        in  disguise  for  safety's  sslte. 
Ili.s  first  publication  was  his  lec  tures  on  geog- 
I  raphv,  1021,  which  reached  seveiul  editions. 
I  Ili.s  l>i  st  work  is  his  Ecelfnia  rentauralu  ;  or, 
■        UinUrry  of  the  lieformitdon  of  (hi-  Church 
of  KiKjhmd,  I.,ondon.  Ifit'd.       ed  ,  1(174.  lie 
was  a  High  Cium;hman  and  extremely  bitter 
ojpinst  the  Puritans.   Sec al.so  his  Atnnx  rult- 
mem,  or  Jlintory  of  the  Pee»buUriaM,  Oxford. 
1670,  2d  ed.,  London,  16fS,  and  UiHoria 

Sfu^afM  ArUevAariB,  er  «  JMIaraUon  tf  the 
vdgement  ef  the  WeuUm  Ohmrkee,  London, 
Kifln.  purts. 

Hez>e-ki'-ah  (utrenr/fh  of  .hhmuh),  a  pious 
king  of  Judah  w  lio  hu<  ('e<^l<  (i  Ahaz  alwut  728 
n.r.  and  died  alnrnt  098  h.c.  Ue  abolished 
idol-worship,  removed  tho  "htgll  |ilaem,** 
and  broke  in  pieces  the  biaien  aerpent  of 
Moaea  which  the  {leopie  had  come  to  wcniltlp 
(S  Kings  xviii.).  Ue  repaired  the  temple  ana 
celebrated  the  Passover  with  more  pomp  tlian 
bad  Ixien  seen  since  Holomon  (2  Chron.  xxix., 
XXX.).  Ho  rebelled  aguin.st  Afwyria,  and  at 
first  warded  off  invasion  by  a  trilmic  (  J  Kings 
xviii.  13-l(i),  but  on  tlie  second  atuick  had 
recourse  to  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  who  a.<«surcd 
him  of  divine  aid,  and  ScDuacherib's  immense 
army  waa  routed  (laa,  zxktIL).  Hia  peno&al 
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career  w(w  noted  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  ill  niiswcr  to  ]inui t.  of  whirh  a  mirHCU- 
loiis  siifu  wiu"*  >:ivei)  in  ilie  recession  of  the  de- 
grees on  Ihti  diiil  ;  uml  for  tlm  prediction  of 
the  overtlirow  by  BubNion,  u<-c4isiuned  by  his 
ostentutious  8how  of  his  Ireaxunra  to  the  nro- 
biLssjulors  of  Merodach-Baiodan  (Isa.  xxzviii., 
xxxLx.)-  Ho  collected  somo  of  the  Prambs 
of  Solomoo  (Prov.  zxv.  1).  Contcmponneoat 
xrtth  him  In  part  were  the  prophets  HoeeA  and 
Ifiodi.  will  probably  Nahum.  Ps.  Izzri.  is 
umuilly  considered  to  commemorate  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib.  T.  W.  C, 


XUia%  an  eminent  preaclier  of  the 
tSocfe^  of  Friends ;  b.  at  Hempstead.  L.  I., 
March  19, 1748 ;  d.  at  Jericho,  L.  I.,  Feb.  27. 
1880.   Fint  a  carpenter  and  afterward  a  i 

hrmer,  he  hegan  nlxiiit  1775  "  to  have  ojkmi-  { 
injni  loadintj  to  the  niiniRtry,"  and  to  be  ' 
"  (11  1  plv  I  iLiXiigcd  for  the  right  admiuistrathm 
of  discipline  and  order  in  the  church. "  From 
1781  he  travelled  largely,  visiting  the  meet- 
ings and  families  of  Frfends  throughout  the 
country,  always  providing  by  his  own  lalior 
for  bis  ezpeaflei,  and  minitloriiM;  to  the  poor. 
Hb  fearma  pcodMBatioB  of  ah  opinions, 
which  wen  auppoaed  to  incline  to  Unitarian- 
tsm,  led  to  a  aeoesefon  in  1997  from  the  main 
body  by  the  more  liberal  Friends,  who  were 
popularly  called  Hick.sites.  but  never  arc-t  plcd 
the  name.  lie  published  Ohterratiimx  on 
Sluvfri/.  New  York.  IHll  ;  A  Jhytniml  Kpi» 
tie,  lK-24  :  TA  tt^r»,  1824  ;  S^  nmnK.  1825  :  and 
Journal  of  ReUgiou*  Life  and  Labon,  Phila- 
delphfa.  iBS8.  Hb  LtOenvgpBmA  in  18S4. 
Vanoni  anawen  to  lonie  VL  thew  and  at- 
tacks on  his  pneilion  appeared.  1884-80;  See 
FniENnfl.  p.  808.  F.  H.  B. 

Hid  .de-ksl  (rapUl  Tigrxil),  the  third  of  the 
rivers  wiiinh  issued  from  the  Garden Of  Eden 
(Qen.  ii.  14.  Dan.  x.  4).  Its  eastern  aotttoe  is 
in  Knrdestan  and  the  western  in  Annsnia. 

The  two  branchofl  unite  at  Tillch  and  rush 
through  a  long  and  deep  gorge  into  the  As- 
syrian pliiiii.  At  Masul  it  Sa  800  feet  wide, 
but  l")\vi  r  down  averages  OfK)  feet.  At  Kur- 
nah  it  imctH  the  Kuphr:ites,  and  they  form 
the  S/i4il  tl-Arnh,  which  tlow.-*  120  miles  further 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  hanks,  on  which 
oooo  stood  Nineveh  and  other  populous  cities, 
an  now  covered  with  mounds  and  rums. 

T.  \V.  C. 

Hi'-«-rap'-o-]ls  {meredrity),  a  city  of  Pliry- 
gia,  Iwautifully  pituated  above  the  junction  of 
the  I^ycun  and  Meander,  and  not  far  from 
Landicca  and  Colosfie.  with  which  tsvo  ciliea 
it  shared  Uie  ministrations  of  the  faitlifui 
Epapbras  (Col.  ir.  18,  18).  Extensive  ruins 
mark  its  site.  T.  W.  C. 

Btararohy  (from  \t{>6c,  "holy"  or  "sa- 
cred,** and  i^X*'**  *'  ruUr")  denotes  a  form 
of  governmenl  in  which  the  authority  nf  the 
ruler  or  the  whole  governing  body  rests  upon 
a  divine  Jnjnnclinn  and  is  tran'smllled  by 
some  sacrament  il  act.  At  one  stag*;  of  de- 
velopment all  government  pirtakes  more  or 
l<ss  of  the  hicrrirchicMl  cluirncter,  as,  for  in- 
htancc.  (he  Tni-ili:iv:il  kitiL'ship,  -wliile  at  an- 
other  ildisappeurn  altogether,  as,  for  instance. 
In  many  Amntean  elnudMa. 


Bleroclee,  governor  of  Bithynia.  ;  Alex- 
andria, 806  ;  and  finally  of  Syria  and  Phcp- 
nicia  ;  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  tlie  ju-rse- 
cution  under  Diocletian,  and  wiote  a  book 
against  the  Christians,  which  is  lost,  but  was 
anawoed  by  Eoseblos,  Omtra  IHmvekm, 

Hieroglyphs  is  tho  name  of  that  p<e\ili!ir 
kind  of  writing  •vs'liich  was  applied  by  llie  an- 
cient Egyptians  on  their  monuments  or  in 
Other  kinds  of  record,  the  figure  of  the  ob- 
ject—tree, bird,  sword,  etc. — standing  for  tJie 
word  by  which  it  is  denoted  in  speecli,  or  only 
for  a  syllable  of  a  word  exprewng  an  Idea, 
etc. 


Hieron3rmitee  is  the  name  of  several  lnde« 
pendent  monastic  orders  which  originated  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  ItaU'  in  the  I4lh  and 
loth  centuries,  and  chose  &L  Jerome  for  their 
patron  aalni.  None  of  them  became  Impor* 
taut,  and  they  are  now  all  extfaict. 

Hiff-ga'-ioD,  a  term  occurring  thrice :  Pa. 
ix.  10,  i's.  xix.  14  rendered  nuditaiion,  and 
Ps.  zcii.  2  rendered  sofeims  touni;  pnMiy  a 
mnrical  term  wbtdi  aoqvtacd  the  aoded  mean- 
ing of  solemn  thought.  T.  W.  C. 

High  Ohnroh  is  a  term  used  to  designate 
that  party  within  the  Anglican  Church  which 
claims  an  unbroken  oonnectloiiwith  the  primi- 
tive chnrdi  thnragb  tlie  unbroken  miceession 

of  the  episcopacy  and  reftls  the  sncerdotnl 
view  of  the  sacrnments  on  the  apostolic  origin 
of  orders  and  rites.  The  name  and  the  ]iarty 
originated  in  the  middle  of  Elixabetli's  reign 
from  the  cniitrovt  rsy  with  the  PuritaoB.  mo 
Eroland,  CuuKcii  or. 

High-Mass  means — with  reference  to  the 
distinction  hotwecn  masses  public  ami  |)rivate. 
sung  and  spoken,  most  soleiiui  ami  Ics-s  sol- 
emn— a  mass  which  is  public  ami  sung  and 
most  solemn.  The  otiiciating  priest  appears 
before  the  high-altar  in  the  niagnitlcent  mass- 
vest  menta,  aocompanietl  by  at  least  two  lO' 
ferior  oflldala.  and  the  pruyem  an  sung  by  a 
choir  aceonipnidiHl  by  nmsfc. 

High  Places,  either  natural  eminences  or 
artificial  mounds,  used  for  idolatrous  worship 
by  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxii.  41)  and  the 
(fanaanites  (Num.  xxxiii.  52),  as  by  other  an- 
cient nations,  as  if  the  higher  oneroae  from- 
earth  the  nearer  he  came  to  Ood.  AH  these 
places  the  Isrnclites  en-  commanded  to  de- 
Mroy,  but  they  did  not  fullv  oIh'v  the  com- 
mand (.Jud^rs  ii.  2).  The  )\'\\s])  i>lari -»  c<in- 
tlnuiil  to  exist,  .nml  Solomon  even  iiu  rmsi  d 
them  (1  I\iiii:s  \i  7|.  l-Ivcn  the  pious  kitit.'s. 
Asa,  Jelioshaphat,  etc.,  usually  maile  no  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  evil,  alttiiough  the  two 
former  an  stated  (8  Chron.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  6,  xx. 
83)  to  have  done  it— i.e.,  in  part,  or,  as  some 
s<iy  those  ooiMecrated  to  idols  and  not  those 
set  apart  for  Jehovah.  The  prophets  sleadilr 
denounced  the  custom  (Ilosca  x.  8,  Aukh  vu. 
9,  Micah  i.  .')).  llezekijdi  did  remove  these 
sliriiics  nf  iilol.'itry,  btU  his  .son  .Manasseh  rc- 
ne\v(  .i  them  again  (2  Kinirs  vviii.  4.  22,  x\i. 
;?).  and  it  wii.-.  reserved  for  .losiah  to  ll[l^^")t 
them  utterly  (2  Kings  xxiii.  18),  so  that  never 
•gain  wen  mtj  u«m  for  J«bov«h*a  wonh^ 
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They  usually  had  their  own  priests,  ultars. 
•ad  aMrilkw  (1  Kings  acU.  U«  U). 

T.  W.  C. 


FkiMt,  (he  head  of  the  I^vitical 
prkiti^  dlitlDniidicd  from  others  by  his  dress, 
xanotlons,  ana  mode  of  consecnUion.  Aaron 

first  filled  the  otflce  and  his  dcntcondtints  itfter 
him,  in  (he  line  of  Kleazar  till  Eli  (1  Cliron. 
ixi/.  8,  G),  ill  «"!ioin  il  |i.i.ssti(i  [«  tin:  prisU'rity 
uf  Itlmnmr.  Sol')iiiau  put  it  hack  to  Klcjt7.ar's 
family  io  the  (Hirsoii  of  Zatloki  (I  Kin>;.s  il. 
iKiakURs  Abiallmr  was  di-sloyal.  Wht-n  tliu 
Cauoa  closed  tho  oQico  became  a  mere  tuol  in 
the  hands  of  the  civil  rulers.    Uerod  ap- 

Siiuted  no  lew  then  A,  and  we  read  in  the 
aw  Testament  of  ecverai  UvUig  at  the  aemc 
time.   See  Aknas  and  CAiAPnAS. 

The  <  <)nsi  (TiUi(jii  of  the  hli;Ii  priest  vras  ili«- 
tinguisliuii  by  ti  peculiar  auuiiuiu.^  (K\.  xx'ix. 
1).  IIU  dress  was  mora  magnitiwnt  mid 
costly  than  that  of  other  prloiU.  Peculiar  to 
it  were  (ho  robe  of  tlio  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  31- 
33),  the  ephod  with  its  ciinniugly  woven  bund 
(yrr,  9-12),  tho  brc&stplato  wiih  Uic  L'rim  and 
Thammim  (v.  80).  and  the  mitre  (tv.  86,  39). 

Ule  most  solemn  function  was  to  officiate 
on  the  Dsjr  of  Atonement  to  moke  exi^atton 
for  the  sins  of  the  pi-ople  (Lev.  xvi.). 

Jesus  i-i  llu^^rreat  Hijjh  I'ric^t,  -sYhoonoe  for 
all  pa-ssinl  tlirouiih  tho  hciivcns  with  his  own 
blv>od  into  the  pre.Hein-e  of  Uod,  and  tiien-  ever 
lires  to  nmko  intercession  for  his  people  ( iicb. 
U,  14.  Til.  26.  iz.  12).  T.  W.  C. 

Hilary,  iKipe.  Xnv,  19,  461-Sept.  10,  407, 
a  Sardinian  by  lii.-th  ;  diil  something  for  the 
organization  of  the  hieruri  hy  by  niaintuining 
the  rstabli.slimeiu  of  iiietro|>oliuiii  .sees,  niid 
Romelliin;;  for  the  coiisnliilation  of  the  chureh 
in  goocrai  by  supporting  the  institution  of 
•onual  provincial  synods. 

Hilary,  a  *leacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
an  adiii  n  iil  of  Lucifer  of  C'a>?lirtri.  wrote 
about  3,Sfl  a  wori;,  Dn  Hmtiriji  Ji/  'Miptimiulin, 
ill  which  lie  declared  that  bapti»>m  by  an  Arian 
is  invalid,  bul  whidl  now  is  lost,  lie  is  also, 
though  cmmeooslj,  mentioned  es  author  of 
the  so-called  Amiraitatter  (q.v.). 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Arle«,  429-49,  wa«  metro- 
politan of  the  provinc-es  of  Viennensis  and 
Aarbonnensis,  and  thia  circumstance  brou;;ht 
him  in  conflict  with  Leo  I.  Supported  by 
tha  emperor,  Valentfnian  TIL,  the  pope  made 
htn  yield,  but  he  stands  in  church  history  as 
tlie  lint  defender  of  the  rights  of  (lie  Oallioan 
Church.  His  works  are  in  Migne,  F\at.  Lot. 
L. 

Hilary  of  Poitiers,  b.  in  that  city,  the  pros- 
ent  capital  of  the  Department  of  Vienne, 
France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  ; 
d.  tlaere,  M0.  Ue  was  of  pagan  desent,  Irat 
of  dtattiwalshed  social  standing,  and  reertved 
a  carcfuleducation.  Ho  did  not  adopt  Chris- 
tianity until  he  had  become  a  full-prown  man. 
but  rose  ra])i(ily  as  one  of  the  .sliinintr  liithts 
of  tho  church,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
native  place  in  !}'>0.  He  wa,s  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  the  Nicene  Creeil  apiinKt  tlie  Arian», 
who,  just  nt  tluit  time,  were  very  numerous 
In  Uaul.  Ue  was  even  banished  (o  Phrygia 
Am  Artaa  emperor,  Oonstautius,  and  nved 


f.jf  st'VCTfil  years  in  exile,  but  was  finally  al- 
lowed to  return,  and  continued  the  fiffht  by 
words  and  actH  to  hi.s  death.  Durin);  his  exile 
he  wrote  his  principal  work.  J)e  'JViintata, 
which  is  of  much  moro  than  historical  inter- 
est. Hte  collected  works  were  edited  by  Eras- 
mus* BaeeL  1628,  and  aie  also  foand  in  Migne. 
Pat.  lAt,JX.  and  X.  His  life  was  wftttea 
by  Ileinkcns,  Schaffhausen,  1864. 

Hilda,  St.,  grand-niece  of  Edwin,  king  of 
Xorthumbria  ;  b.  at  Elmete.  Yorkshire,  614  ; 
baptizeii,  627 :  became  »  nutt,  647 ;  abbess  at 
Hartlepool,  649 ;  founded  the  celebrated  mon- 
astery of  Whitby,  657 ;  exerted  wide  and 
bcneticcnt  influence  ;  d.  at  Whitby,  Nov.  17, 
680. 

Bildebexi,  b.  at  Lanardin,  near  Vendfimi^ 
France,  1056 ;  d.  at  Tours.  Dee.  18,  1184 ; 

wa.s  elected  bishop  of  Le  Mans  in  1U96  and 
archbishop  of  Tours  in  112.'>.  He  was  a  uro- 
lilic  writi  r.  and  his  letters  (to  Bernard  of  ('lair- 
vaux,  An.selin,  William  of  Cliam|Maux.  etc.), 
hymns,  moral  and  doirmatieal  treatisLS,  etc., 
are  found  in  Migne,  J'nt.  JmI.  CLXXI.  His 
life  was  written  by  llebort-DupeiTOn.  Fsris, 
lHrj8,  an<l  Deservillers,  1H77. 

HUdebrand.   8eo  Grsoort  YII. 

Bildegarde,  countess  vtnn  Sponbeim,  bu  in 

(he  cai«tle  of  BrK-kclheim,  near  FranltlOTt-oll- 
thc-Maiu.  1098  ;  d.  us  abbes.s  of  the  monastery 
of  Rupertstieri;,  near  Mayence,  1178;  had 
prophetical  visions,  which  \\ere  n  cognized  by 
the  churcli,  though  she  wu-  never  canou- 
izMl,  and  are  found  in  .Mijjne,  Pat.  ImI, 
CXCYII.  Htr  life  was  written  by  Richaud, 
Aiz.  1870.  and  ScbmehKis,  Freiburg,  1870. 

Hill,  Rowland,  b.  at  Hawkstone,  Shrop- 
shire. Eng..  Aug.  23,  1744  ;  d.  in  iiondoo, 
April  11,  1888;  studied  at  C^ambridgc,  and 
began  while  yet  an  undergraduate  to  preach  in 
the  neighbonng  villages ;  came  under  the  in- 
fluence oC  the  MetMdisiB,  and  ezperieaced 
some  dffflcnhies  in  being  ordained,  but  ob- 
taine<l,  in  1773,  the  imrisn  of  Kin/rston,  Som- 
ersetshire, unci  built,  in  ITKi,  ihi!  Surrey 
Chapt'l  in  l.oiiilnn.  I!;if  lie  n  ii  J  iiiUed  to  his 
death  to  spend  the  Kunimt-rs  in  wan<iering  all 
liver  ICn^land  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and 
hi«  oi>en-air  sermons  everywhere  drew  enor- 
mous audiences — no  Ics-s  by  their  drollery  and 
wit  than  by  their  fervent  eloquence.  His 

YiUagt  JHalogvM  have  been  reprinted  over  and 
ovw  again.   Hia  Qfiritunl  chnraeterittiet.  A 

Warning  to  Pr«fmert.  etc.,  are  satirical  and 

golcmical  pamphlets.  His  life  was  WlUteit 
y  Sidney,  l..ondon,  1833. 

HUleL  one  of  the  most  prominent  rnlibia' 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
advent  of  Christ.   The  dates  or  lifa  life  are 
uncertain.     He  was  Iwrn  in  Habylon,  biit 
i  when  he  wa.s  40  years  old,  in  the  time  of 
I  llyrcanus  II.,  lie  moved  with  his  whole  family 
to  .lerusah-m  to  .study  the  Law.    He  was  very 
poor,  and  supported  Ids  family  as  a  day-laborer, 
init  he  was  >;ifted  and  energetic,  and  in  the 
liM»e  of  Herod  ihe  (Ireat  he  .stood  at  the  head 
,  of  a  ratibinicai  sdiool  rivaling  that  of  8haai> 
[  maf  and  embodjing  all  tlie  lloett  and  mildesi 
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eh'inenls  of  Pliiirisnisin.  Ho  •was  for  iiiiiii;.' 
Tears  llif  ]>;itriiiri-li  cf  the  Sanlicdrin.  A  I'ru- 
dent,  patit'iit,  swcel  tciniKrtd  man,  In-  avjus. 
DO  doubt,  n  iTowiT  for  good  in  lliebml  tiiiu  ; 
la  ivhich  ha  lived.  The  amnxlotca  about  bim, 
eontaineil  in  contemporary  Jewish  iitemtUNb 
Me  quite  pkMHaat,  thouEli  they  bave  somo- 
tiniM  A  little  touch  of  lilfilMM.  lo  historf  be 
was  rarelj  spoken  of  until,  in  1863,  E.  Reuon, 
in  his  lie  de  Jttns,  iutroduccd  him  bs  the 
tPHchi-r  of  Clirint.  tlie  BOiirco  of  Cliristiiniily. 
Theso  ulttTiiiioi  s,  somewliat  iiiiLCUurdi  d  nml 
full^f  uiiwarrunti (1,  indiK nl  Alir.ilwitn  Gi  ipt-r, 
in  fiis  Dan  Jtidi  ii(/i>iin  iiiul  H'inc  Gmrhirlitr, 
1805,  t )  r.  ()rtsfnl  Ilillcl  as  the  great  rt'forin- 
tttor  of  Judaism  and  tlic  real  originator  of 
Christianity.  (Sec  Franz  Dcltizsch,  Jenug  and 
mm,  ErlBogea,  1866.  8d  cd.,  1879:  E. 
Sehllrer,  IBtiorg  ef  the  New  Tettamtnt  Timet, 
Enq.  trans.)  1.  c 

Hincmar  of  Laon  -was  made  bishop  of  that 
city,  till!  prest  nt  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Aisne,  bG  in.  n.c.  of  Paris,  in  858,  but  was  de- 
posed by  the  Synod  of  Donzi  in  871,  because 
JIB  refused  to  obey  both  hki  metropolitan  and 
hb  kin?.  He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but 
Charli  -;  111*'  BaM  liad  him  shwX  iipinadun- 
gron  au  I  blimlcil.  In  his  dffi-ii('«  he  referred 
to  tlir  Psi'U(l<i  I>i(]<irian  Dccrt'tiils,  but  his 
mctrojHilitan  and  uncle,  Hincmar  of  liheims, 
dcclari  d  thcni  to  Ik^  nu-rc  fraud,  and  the  liing 
protested  that  laws  wliicii  allowed  a  Rubject 
to  appeal  from  tlio  kin^  to  the  poiic  muNt  he 
inspiralions  of  thu  devil.   Pope  John  YIII. 

Eve  him  Tight  to  laj  man  asain,  and  allowed 
n  half  of  Ae  ravenue  of  hTa  bnhopric.  He 
died  fn  888.  A  few  letten  fnm  bim  arc 
found  among  the  letten  of  HhKnar  of 

l{ht'im<<. 

Hincmar  of  Rhelma,  archbishop  •  b.  pmb< 
ably  in  btW  ;  d.  at  Eiwrnay.  Lk'C.  21,  mi.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Charlfs'tho  Bald,  who  had 
him  made  biahop  of  Rbeima  in  846.  The  aec 
had  been  Tacant  ilnce  the  depotlilon  of  Ebbo 
In  885,  bnt,  neverihelesa.  a  number  of  bishops 
bad  l)een  unlawfully  coaswratwl  by  EblKj. 
Troubh!  arose  witii  tlicsc,  an  !  with  Uf)Ili(nl  of 
Soissons,  in  oppoHitioii  to  wlioiii  iluicmar  took 
up  the  rase  of  a  priest.  lint  llu;  pope  reversed 
hi.«t  deri.sion.  In  tlu;  contest  ujion  tliis  sub- 
j'.-ct  Hincmar  did  m  t  take  an  ex-sentially  dif- 
f<'rent  {►f>?>ilion  a«  to  the  Pscudf>-It)idoriari  De- 
cretals from  tlie  pope  (see  Cason  Law).  His 
ambition  to  become  primate  of  France  was 
fraatnted  tqr  the  appoiotment  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Siaa.  Uinrniar  wa-s  also  engaged 
in  the  theological  contests  of  his  time.  a.s  with 
Goltachalk  upon  pn dr-^iinxtion.  Ho  suc- 
<-eeded  in  getting  the  SvuimI  at  CIdersy,  in  858, 
li>  pronounce-  in  favor  of  one  |)rede.stination, 
and  of  i^nerul  atonement,  ilu  also  took  the 
side  of  Paachasiua  Ibulbertus  upon  transub- 
stantiation.  (See  his  works  in  Migno,  CXXV., 
CXXVI..  and  his  life  by  PricJinrd,  Liltkmore, 
im,  and  by  Schrtn,  fVeibuig.  18B4.> 

F.  H.F. 

HindnfMi.  See  IxDU,  RsLioioiis  of. 

Biimon.   Set!  Oeiiknn  v. 

RefiiM,  a  city  of  2{umidia,  tho  pres- 
in  AlgMa,  traa  the  Mat  of  nmal 
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c  )uncils,  of  v,-hich  the  I'rst  one,  893.  i<  inl^r- 
csling,  beciiuse  it  gave  the  first  exprc.-w  dtilHl- 
lion  of  the  New  TestameDt  canon  as  it  now 
stands.    Augoflthie  waa  Uihop  then  from 

m\  to  4:w. 

Hippolytus  appears  in  tlio  rarliest  recorda 
as  a  biahop,  and  H  ^aiil  bv  Prudentius  (a.d. 
400)  to  have  In-longed  to  tiu^  Novatian  parly, 
and  to  have  renounced  them  at  the  tinie  of  hia 
ni;irtyrdom,  when  he  was  drawn  apart  by 
li  irst  s.  New  and  more  trustworthy  informa- 
(iuu  about  him  was,  however,  gathered,  flnt, 
by  thediaooTcry,  In  15{>1,  at  liomeof  Uiftatm, 
and  then  hjr  the  publication,  three  oentorin 
later  0851).  of  hfi  work,  Th»  RrfutoHom  «f 
all  Hcrenift  (l>est  ed.,  that  of  Dnnckcr  and 
Schncidewin,  Uuttingen,  18.W).  then  recently 
discovered  in  a  convent  ujmn  Mt.  Ailioa 
(1B-12K  This  was  at  first  referred  to  Origeu, 
sinci'  it  was  the  continuation  of  the  I'/itlmtO' 
phnmenn  printed  in  the  works  of  llmt  writer. 
But  it  has  now  Ix-cn  proved  beyond  reaaonablo 
doubt  to  be  Hippolytus*.  It  seems  tolerably 
clear  from  this  woik  that  Ulppolyttia  was 
biahop  of  Portna,  near  Rome.  The  method 
of  hta  martyrdom  was  drownlDg,  and  ft  look 
place  285  to  2^0.  His  work  8e<-mH  to  havn 
been  written  after  With  other  matter, 

it  b  occi^)ie<l  chiefly  with  the  dcMcriplion  ami 
refutation  of  the  principal  here!ii»n  wliicli  had 
afflictetl  the  church  from  before  tin-  lime  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  to  that  of  Callistus.  It 
rt-views  the  Ophites.  Simonlsta,  fiasilidiana, 
Docetae,  and  Ncetiims.   Uippolytua  refolei 
these  by  abowing  that  they  are  flnher  derired 
from  heathen  doctrinea.  or  that  therare  poorer 
represeotatlvesof  tendeneinioiinani  beathcn- 
i.sm.    He  lia.s  thus  given  Tilttable  contrilm* 
tions  to  our  know  ledjieof  the  Greek  phil(MO> 
phers,  as  W(  II  as  of  the  earliest  iierioil  of 
("hrisliaiiity.    Im  irlentaily  lie  apiK-ars  as  a 
!  witness  airainst  iIh'  iiimii  rn  ddrtriiu!  of  papal 
I  infallibility,  because  ctindemning  two  popis, 
ZephyrinuH  and  Callistus,  as  heretics.  He 
I  was  otherwise  a  Toluminous  writer.  (See 
i  Migoe.  Pat.  Or.  X.,  also  Bnnscn,  IRppolytia 
I  and  in»  Agt,  London.  lt»2-S6 ;  DOllinger, 
,  JhppoiyHu  and  GaUUtvt  [Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1S70],  18.53;  Erbc.-i  in  Ja/ii  >>iir/,.  ni  fQr 
protixt.  Tluiilofju',  ItiSH,  and  Gwyiia  in  ll<r- 
matht  na,  vol.  vii.,  15<H1I.    Works  an:  iciu  iii'a  d 
in  the  Anto-Ntccoe  Library  of  the  Chri.suuu 
LiteratonPuUiaUng  Oompany.  188C.  vol.  v.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Hi'-ram,  king  of  Tyre,  rei£nie<l  for  34  years, 
according  lo  the  coniputation  of  Winer,  lU'i.'J- 
990  ;  Ewald,  ll)3;{-!«n»  ;  Movers.  »>M,;'-M47. 
He  was  a  friend  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
aide<l  them  in  thu  building  of  their  palaon 
and  the  temple,  by  furnishing  theOi  botil  witll 
artisans  ana  maurials :  gold,  bronM,  wood, 
marble,  cte.,  for  which  lie  reoelTed  In  pmncBt 
20  towns  in  Galilee  (1  Kings  Ix.  11).  The  re- 
lations between  the  Israelites  and  the  Pb<B> 
nicians  wr  n-  at  that  time  very  amicable  ;  they 
made  a  joint  exiwiiition  lo  Opiiir,  startinjf 
from  a  harfxir  on  tlif  Heil  Sea  in  jK>ssession 
of  the  Israditfs,  ami  maintained  always  a 
lively  comnu  r«  iai  exchange  with  each  other. 
Hiram  appears  to  have  been  an  Oriental  deqiot 
of  gnat  aplendflc  and  wiadon.  8oloaioi| 
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married  one  of  hb  daughu>rs  (Clemens  A1.. 

Stromita,  i.,  21),  and  belweea  him  and  liis 
falher  in-hiw  there  wiia  a  Htuading  iiilc-llectual 
match,  imorilini,'  to  the  fashioa  of  the  lime 
(J;)HephuH,  C'<jutr.  Aprni.,  i.,  17).  Tliere  waa 
a  Hiram  If.,  king  of  Tyre,  towanl  the  close 
of  tli«  Babyloniaa  supremacy,  651-583,  but 
lie  b  not  nifliitloMd  in  Ibe  Bible. 


Hirschau,  or  Blxesa,  n  Bcno<Hctinc  mon- 
Mtory  in  ttie  dioocse  of  Spires.  WUrtembcrg, 
irai  founded  In  ttO,  ead  reached  he  hij^hcst 
pdnt  of  Inmofftence  in  Iho  11th  oentoiy,  wlien 

con- 
siderable iafluenoe  on  other  German  monas- 
teries, but  it  aftenranl  feU  into  inaigniflcancc. 
and  after  the  IMormation  it  was  transformed 
into  a  theological  aemlnary.  Ckronieoa  H. 
was  printed  •»  BMel»  1900 ;  JnJMlaf  IC  at  St. 
Qall.  1G90. 

Bitohcook,  Roswell  Dwlght,D.D.  (Bow- 
doin,  la'M;  Ediuburgh,  l.sKi).  LL.I).  (Will- 
iams,  1S73  ;  Hiirvuni,  \^),  Prenbv  terian  ; 
b.  at  Yav-X  >Iachia.4,  Me..  Am;.  15,  IMiT  ;  d.  at 
iSomcrset.  MaM.,  Juuo  ItS,  18H7.  He  f^radu- 
ated  at  Amherst,  1836  ;  studied  tluK)logy  at 
Andorer  and  In  Qermeny,  end  after  brief 

Skitoraies  at  WaterrUle,  Ma.,  and  £xett.r, 
.  II.,  became  prolemor  of  natnnd  and  ve- 
▼ealed  relf)?loa  in  Bowdohi,  1859.  whence  he 
passed,  lS.i5,  to  the  chair  of  church  history  in 
Union  Theolof,'icai  Seminary,  New  York  City, 
of  which  ho  became  president  in  1S>^0.  He 
went  ahroail  in  lHli(5  and  Ifitiy  ;  wjix  J>l■(•^ille^l 
of  the  Atm  rieafi  P.ikstiue Exploration  Sot  irty 
(1871)  end  vice-president  oi  the  American 
Qeograpbical  Society.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  American  Tlif»logieal  ItetUa, 
New  York.  1863-70 ;  of  llymm  and  S»iig»  of 
Pfttitt,  Kew  York,  1876,  and  of  Carmina 
Sanetontm,  1889.  Eminent  as  a  preacher, 
schohir.  and  instructor,  he  wrote  compera- 
tiTelv  little.  A  Liffof  Erhmni  Jiolnn$on,ricw 
York.  lHt5;i;  a  Onuplrtti  Au  ih/nt  of  tfui  Bibli', 
1889.  and  aniii>l:ili ms  to  a  tninalation  (with 
Dr.  F.  Brow!)  i  of  Tiie  Tt  aching  of  the  AjxtttUt, 
1884,  are  his  chief  works.  F.  31.  B. 

Hit-titM,  The,  thua  called  after  Heth  or 
Oeth,  the  Heconu  son  of  ("anaaa.  were  a 
Hamitic  people,  regarded  as  aliens  by  the  Is- 
riclitcfl,  but  much  intermingling  with  them. 
Abraham  bon^  Hebron  from  them.  Isaac 
and  Jacob  dwelt  among  them.  Tb^  joined 
the  other  Canarndte  tribes  in  the  contest  with 
the  conquering  Joshua.  After  the  conquest 
families  belonging  to  them  eontinneil  tu  live 
in  Paleiiline.  Solomon  m:irrii  «l  their  diiugh- 
t Ts,  and  SI)  long  enJurini;  wa.-*  tlie  vitality  of 
their  race.  tluU  Ezra  had  occa,siou  to  warn  the 
Hebrew.^  ajjuinst  th:rn.  At  one  time  they 
formed  an  mdcpcodent  empire  to  the  north- 
oast  of  Palestine,  and  their  kings  are  men- 
tioned bath  in  the  Amyrlan  inscriptions  and 
in  the  Egyptian  annals.  8o  far,  however,  all 
knowlet^  of  them  depends  upon  scattered 
notice),  with  no  substantial  continuity ;  but 
In  187G  A.  W.  S  iy.-e  fli>(  nvi  rf,l  lliltit<'"inonii- 
meats  and  ins^  riplion-,  w  hich  sliow  th;il  tlicy 
luwl  develope;!  an  oriLrinii!  civilizatiijn,  from 
whlcli  the  Greek  probably  burrowed  au  mudi 
as  from  the  Phosnidani.   (&e  Ferrot  and 


Cliii>crz,  Hintori/  of  Ari  in  Sardinn,  Judaa, 

Si/n'ii,  'Uid  Minor,  tnirislated  by  A.  I. 

(roniu;;,  I,(jiuioa  and  New  York,  1H1»0,  which 
pives  a  fnll  representation  of  the  wholi;  prob- 
Icni  and  the  present  state  of  its  solution  ;  .lolm 
Campbell,  The  JiiUiUs,  N.  Y.,  18i»l,  2  vols.) 

Hitsiff  (hita'-ia),  FanUnaad,  Protestant ;  b. 
at  Kaningen.  Baden.  Jane  W.  1807 ;  d.  at 

Heidelberg,  Jan.  28. 1875.  where  he  had  been 
professor  since  1881.  Hts  was  learned  and 
truth  lovinL',  but  so  given  to  ronjeeture  and 
bold  a.ss<'rlions,  that  lii.s  bvK)kH  are  not  so 
weighty  as  they  otherwise  would  have  Ih^cii. 
He  beiongc<i  to  the  rationalistic  whotd  of 
Strauss  and  Schenkel.  His  best  work  i£  his 
commentary  on  Isaialj,  Heidelberg,  1833. 

Bi'-vitas,  The,  a  Canaanitc  tribe  dwelling 
under  Mt.  Hermon  (J<>.>.h.  xi.  3)  and  in  Mt. 
Lebanon  (Judges  iii.  3) ;  are  menticmed  in  the 
history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  x.Kxiv.  25)  and  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  to,  but  are  otherwise  not  of  any 
particular  interest.  C.  P. 

Boadly,  Beujamin,  D.D.  ((  anibridge,  17—), 
a  liberal  prelate  of  the  Eugli.sli  Church  ;  b.  at 
VVesterham,  Kent.  21  m.  s.s.e.  of  Londoo, 
Nov.  14.  187«  ;  d.  at  Winchester.  April  17, 
1761.  iieenleml  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge^ 
leoi ;  became  fellow,  1607,  and  tutor ;  ie^ 
tnrer  of  St.  Hildrod,  London.  1701 ;  rector  of 
St.  I*eter-le-PiX'r,  London,  1704,  and  of  Strcat- 
ham,  Surrey,  1710  ;  bishop  of  Baucor,  1715, 
wlience  ho  w;ls  Iran^liilcd  to  H(  r<  fiir<l,  17'il  ; 
Sali.sbury,  172y.  arid  \\  in<  hester,  17:i4.  The 
celebrated  Bani^oriun  controversy  hcgim  with 
a  sermon  before  the  king  in  1^17  on  "  Jly 
kingdom  is  not  of  thi.s  world"  (John  xriii, 
86),  in  which  ho  denied  temporal  juriadiction 
to  the  clergy,  and  pleaded  for  the  broadeat 
toleration.  The  virulence  of  ihia  oonliovenqr 
led  to  the  suppression.  In  1717.  of  convocation, 
which  did  not  >iit  a<^ain  till  18o'J.  Buruct  and 
AVake  Bupported  lloadly.  Atterbury,  Law, 
anil  nK»t  of  the  (  li  r/y  were  op[^*st  d  ;  but  the 
\Vhij,'.-j  were  in  powe  r,  and  jie  leieivt  d  further 
promotion.  He  Wiw  eni^aj^id  in  other  contro- 
versies, as  when  he  deifendcd  "a  calm,  ra- 
tional, and  dispassionate  manner  of  offering 
up  our  prayers"  against  Dr.  Hare.  Hoadly 
])ubii.Hbcdai!^/t(?r  Miraelf»,  London,  1702; 
Jttitsonablenem  «f  Oonfortnity ,  1703  ;  Deft'tnet 
of  EjtiKrojuU  Ormnation,  1707  ;  lUghtt  of  Sub- 
p--tti.  1719  ;  Nature  and  End  of  tfi^  Lord't 
Supfici;  173o  ;  and  St^rmon*,  17o4-rM.  His 
works  were  collected  in  3  vols.,  1773.  Pope 
complained  of  his  long  scntcuces  and  Akea- 
8ida  celebrated  his  virtues  in  an  ode. 

F.  M.  B. 

Be'-Mi  (AttKntf-ptae^,  the  termlnua  cf 
Abraham's  porauit  of  the  confederata  kinga 
(Gen.  ziv.  15),  is  generally  located  at  Jobar, 
3  m.  n.  of  DamiLHCus  where  tlie  Jewabaven 

syuagoguo  dedicated  to  l^lijah. 

Bobbea,  Tho«M%  b.  at  llaliiMabiirjr.  Wilt- 
shire, 96  m.  w.  of  London,  April  5, 15tW ;  d. 
at  Ilardwlck  Hall.  Devonshire,  Dec.  4,  n;79. 

llestudii  .l  iit  ^lH;;.laIen  ('r)!Ii-,!:e,  ().\fonl,  .unl 
spent  his  life  in  tun  ion  atifl  literary  labor,  lii.s 
cliii  f  works  in  Entjlish  (complete  ed.,  I.onilon, 
1830-45,  11  Tula.)  are.  Jiumaitt  Nature,  Lun- 
dm,  1890 ;  Mafllan,  or  the  Matter,  Forme» 


and  Poierr  of  a  Commonwealth,  JCecknatiirall 
and  ('iriK.  l:k>t  cd,,  ;  Li.'xrti/  mid 

Necfunity.  lli  )4.  anil  liehi  uwih ,  or  An  Kyitotne 
of  the  I'lnl  Wiii»  „f  Knfjtiind,  from  1040  to 
16«0.  IGTU,  n.e.,  He  wrote  mucli  in 

L^tiu,  uud  traDHlated  Tbacydidet  (1624),  "  to 
hhow  tliu  eviU  of  popular  government,"  an.l 
IIuiiiLT  (1074-77),  to  divert  llie  attacks  of  liiti 
udveiaariL-s  front  hia  "  more  eerioua  writings. ' ' 
He  was  a  great  (btnker,  but  an  enemy  alike  of 
liberty  and  of  religion  ;  his  s^tem  was  utili- 
tariao,  materialistic,  anil  deisticai.  (Cf .  work 
oa  bim  by  Qnatts  Crooa  RobertJ^on.  1^80.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Hodge,  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.  (Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  Princeton,  1062),  LL.D. 
(wooster  University,  "Wooeter,  O.,  1876),  son 
of  Charles  Hodge ;  b,  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
July  IH,  182S  ;  d.  there,  Nov.  11.  WO  ;  grud- 
iiati  'l  from  tSic  College  of  New  v,  lti41, 
an  I  from  Piinrcton  Tlujologirul  S>  uunary, 
1847  ;  was  missionary  of  tlic  Presbyterian 
Boitnl  at  Allitliahnd.  India,  1847-50  ;  ' pivs lor 
of  Lower  West  Nottingliam,  Md.,  IBol-.'i-'i ; 
Fredericksburg.  Va.,  1855-61,  and  First 
Church,  Wilkeaberre,  Pa.,  1861-64  ;  professor 
of  didootio  *od  polemio  Uieologr  in  the  West- 
«ni  I^Motogleu  Seminarr.  Ane^gliaQjr,  Pa., 
18M-77,  and  then  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary*.  He  published,  besides  a  life  of  his 
father.  New  York.  ^>*■^^^,  DutlintJt  of  Thttil^pj, 
New  York.  I8«j<).  ciiiurLji-d  <il..  IH7H.  traiislat- 
cd  into  Welsh,  New  On  ek.  ami  Hiudu.Htaui  ; 
Frtttiyteriau  Forma,  Philadelphia,  lb68,  en- 
hrged  cd..  1883,  etc. 

Hodgfe,  Charles,  D.D.  (Rutsnrs  College, 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  lKi4),  LL.D.  (\Va«h- 
iugtan  Colkpo,  Fa..  lSt>4),  b.  in  Pnihulelphia, 
Dec.  18,  ITltT  ;  d  at  Princr-ton.  N.  J.,  June 
lU,  1878;  graduated  from  Princeton  Tlieo- 
lagical  Seminary,  1816,  and  w;u  iu  1822  np- 

fiointedprofeiaor  there  of  biblical  and  Oriental 
iterature.  From  1836  to  vm  he  studied  in 
Europe,  and  heard  Do  Sacy  in  Paris,  Tholuck 
la  Halle,  and  Neander  ta  Berlin.  In  1940  lu- 
was  transfeircd  to  the  chair  of  didactic  and 
polemical  theolotrj",  but  he  retained  the  de- 
jjartuirnt  of  Nc^v  T<'>tament  exei^isis.  His 
primipil  work  i-*  the  Sijuttnuitk  TlwAofjy, 
New  York,  1871-73,  3  vols.,  gemrally  con- 
sidered the  greatUot  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language,  but  also  his  exogetical 
wonts,  Ct'mnu  iiiary  on  the  Epintle  to  the  Ho- 
VMM,  PhJladelphk,  1885 ;  £iAe$iaM,  1866  ; 
JFtnt  CMmttdatit,  1857,  and  Second  CMn- 
thian*,  1859,  enjoy  grmt  reputation  and  are 
extensively'  u.sed.  In  1840  ho  published  Con- 
etit'itiuiidl  Ilint'H'ti  tif  Vie  Prf*hyti  riitn  Church 
in  ih.  i'tut.  l  S(ati'»  ;  in  1841,  \\  ,nj  of  Life  ; 
in  1H74.  Wliitt  i'i  llitnriiiiitni  f — his  last  book. 
H''  finiiide>l  the  l'riiir>t»n  IttritW  in  1825,  and 
was  ii.s  eiliior  for  40  years.  Variou.s  selections 
of  his  coDlributions  to  that  review  have  ap- 
peared from  lime  to  time,  Princeton  Entayt, 
Mtdgo't  (1857),  etc    (See  his  life  by 

bis  son.  A.  A.  Hodge,  New  York,  1881.) 

Hody,  Humphrey,  Church  of  England  ;  h. 
at  O.liomtx',  Somersetshire,  , Tun,  I.  ;  d. 
at  Oxford,  Jan.  20,  1706.  Ho  entered  Wad- 
luun  College,  Oxtmi,  1878 ;  becaine  a  fellow. 


16M  ;  rector  of  8t.  Michael's,  London,  and 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tillotsou,  16i>.i  ;  r-- 
gius  professor  of  GreLk  at  Oxford,  lOto ; 
archdeucnu  of  Oxfonl,  1704.  Aniom^  hL% 
books  are,  liis  Latin  LHimerlalion  ai/ainsl  A/x»- 
taus,  Oxford.  l(i~<5  ;  liemirrection  of  the  liody, 
Loudon,  10U4  ;  IIi»tory  of  KnglitJt  CounriU  and 
Cvncocdtioii*,  1701;  JJeoiUioruia  ti  J-lihun.cie., 
1703.  The  latter  "  is  the  chuaical  worli  on 
the  Beptuagint"  2)eGrcBel»&liulHbv$Unffv» 
Onrea  inMtmritor&tut,  explaining  the  licgin- 
nings  of  the  Italian  rcnaiasance,  was  published, 
17^,  by  Dr.  8.  Jebb,  with  a  life  of  Ho  iv. 

F.  il."  B. 


 (ho^  ton  ho^hn-egg), 

Matthias,  b.  in  Vienna.  Feb.  24.  1580  ;  d.  in 
Dresden,  starch  4,  1645  ;  studied  iu  Witten- 
berg, and  was  in  1013  appoinle  1  t  ourt  preach- 
er in  Dri  sdeii,  where  iiccxeriiisi  il  ci  iiisidernblo 
influeiu  I-  (Jii  till-  (  lei  lor,  .Jnha  (ivorLTi-  1.  'NVitli 
his  open  declaration  that  an  alliance  wiili 
Homo  was  preferalile  to  an  alliance  with 
Ueucva,  and  iiis  i)<J  points  in  which  the  Re- 
formed agree  wiiii  the  Turks,  ho  cuts  a  very 
characieriatic  hgure  iu  the  religioos  life  of  hia 
time,  though  it  may  not  be  true  tbat  from 
mere  hatred  of  the  Reformed  Cbufdi  he 
tuallv  entered  into  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  Ktsingt  lisrhrs  UamlbSicliUin,  Leipzig,  1608^ 
ran  through  numerous  editions,  and  was  even 
rep'rititixl  iu  DrcMlen  in  1^71.  Ili'^  C'linmen- 
tariorum  in  .  .  .  AjHxalypnn,  Leipzig,  1610- 
11,  d  parts,  enjoyed  also  gieak  repatalHMi. 

Hofacker  (hOf-ak-cr),  L>udwig  (Gustav), 
and  Wilhelm,  two  broiliers  nv  Ii  *  liiil  vers'  re- 
markable service  in  the  evaugeli^kt  ion  of  \V  Ur- 
temberg.  Ludwig  was  boru  at  Wildl>ad,  April 
15, 1708  ;  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and 
was  in  1826  apt>uiated  pastor  of  lUeltngshau- 
sea,  near  Jlarbach,  where  he  died.  Nov.  18. 
1828.  His  Prtdigten,  1827,  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  his  life  was  wrilten  by  Knapp, 
HeidcllxTg,  183(J.  27lh  .hI.,  1806.  Wilhelm 
waslxiru  at  UHrt4ingen,  Feb.  16.  1805  ;  hHidieil 
theology  at  Tflbingen,  and  was  in  ISiCi  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  tlu;  l.eoiih  inl  kiri  he  iu 
Stuttgart,  where  he  di<«l,  Aug.  10,  1H4>^.  He, 
too,  has  published  a  collection  of  sermons, 
Prediglcn  (Stuttgart,  1828-60,  7  parts),  whick 
was  and  Is  very  much  read.  His  life  was 
written  by  his  son,  Lodwig  Hofackar,  BtutU 
gart,  1878. 

Hofiinann,  Daniel,  b.  nt  Hallc  alK>ut  1540  ; 
d.  at  Wolfcnbiittci  in  1611 ;  was  iu  1576  ap* 
pointed  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstidt. 
but  waa  twice  ocmipdled  to  kava  tlie  city  and 
wander  Into  exile.  He  was  a  theologinn  of 
the  warlike  1y|>e,  though  not  so  pron<nirice<l 
as  Id'sshtisen.  His  controversv  with  ('aNclius, 
conceriiinL:  the  ti  ne  ri-l;ition  In'twi  i-n  ti>i  i>]o:;y 
and  i)liilos«i)l)y,  the  crinlroversy  Ix  lweeu  I  ho 
JJiiplifiMlrn  and  Sintjt/irtxiin,  hivs  son»e  inter- 
est, li<nvever,  even  to-day.  On  it  sec  G. 
Thomnsius,  I}c  cmtroit  mio  Iloffimtun.  £rlan- 
gen,  1844.  and  btOilec,  IMr  £>trtit  du  JJauiel 
ilofmann,  Marlrarg,  18T0. 

Hoffmann,  Melchior,  b.  at  Hall.  Suabia,  in 
the  lintt  ycara  of  the  16th  centurr ;  waa  a 
wandering  jouinqrinait  in  tlie  ftuner  trade ; 
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joined  the  enthusiastic  and  revolutionary  elu- 
menl  of  the  Protestant  party  wherever  he 
went ;  was  driven  out  of  Dorpat,  out  of  Kiel, 
ttc,  and  was  llnally  Impriaoned  at  Strai»bur<r 
M  one  of  the  leadeis  of  Uie  ^MNrrtMf.  afu  r 
which  he  disappeared ;  prohabty  died  In  1S42. 
HepublLsbKi  n  numbetof  liactsnnd  trfntiscs. 
and  his  life  was  written  bj  Hcrrraaaa  in 
Frcnrli.  Htrassbiir^.  1852,  and  ty  Znr  Lindwi 
in  Dutcli.  Leyden,  1885. 

Bofiaaan,  Johann  Ohxletiaii  Kooarad  von, 

Luihcnin  ;  b.  iit  Xuremberg,  Dec.  21,  1810  ; 
d.  at  Erl:iii>,'Ln,  Det-.  20.  1H77.  lit;  stuiiicd 
theology  und  hi-storv  ut  Krlungen  and  in  Her- 
lin.  IS'Sl-X),  anil  bfciime  t<u(:U<  r,  1835  ;  lec- 
turer, 183.S  ;  jirofcKsor  extraordinary,  1841  ; 
and  ordinary  profes-sor  of  theology,  1845,  at 
Erlangcn,  rrprcscnling  a  somewhat  exclusive 
Lutheranism.  H|s  prmdpal  theological  worlu 
are,  Weiasa^ng  wid  MifMung,  NOrditngcn, 
1841-44,  2  vols. ;  Der  SekrUlheweia,  1852-^6. 
8  parte.  2d  ed.,  1857-80;  SehvUwhriJten  f&r 
eihd  lu  iie  llV/.«r'  ,ilt^  ]\'ir/iiit  z>i  hhrrn,  1856- 
69,  4  parlH  ;  Die  Ileilige  tyhiitt  df»  Nmtm 
T>>i.i!„cnt.-,  isoO-Hfi.  11  vols.  (;id  ed..  vol.  i., 
ISO!)  ;  vol.  ii  ,  1HT2-77),  Ix-sidcs  several  posthu- 
mous works.  lie  formed  a  consiik-ruble 
school  in  theology,  wrote  jseverul  historical 
works,  and  took  part  in  polities  as  a  uutional 
'su  (See  memolia  on  him  by  Volck. 
and  Orau,  18W.) 

Hofstsde  da  Oroot  (hof -steh-deh-deh- 
rOl),  Petrua,  b.  al  Le<  r,  in  the  district  of 
Friesliiud,  bcionj^iug  to  the  PriLssian 
province  of  Uaanorer.  Oct.  8.  1800 ;  d,  at 
Oroningen,  In  the  Netherlands,  Dee.  7,  1886, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
In  1839.  His  principal  work  is  Oprotdinri  tkr 
Meiuchh-'id.  Oroningen,  184«,  3  vnls;  ,  8d  ed., 
vols.  i.  nn;l  ii..  1855.  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii..  1885. 
Among  hi<*  oilier  works,  tlie  following  were 
tran.slated  into  German  :  IHe  Qroninger  Thro- 
logrn,  Gotha.  186;j ;  liiuHidfit,  Leip.ig,  1867  ; 
Di«  nnxleriu!  Theologie  in  den  Utederlanden, 
Bonn.  1870.  He  wan  one  of  the  leadCTSof  the 
Grntiin<^<Mi  school  t)f  theology  (q.v.). 

Hoge,  Moses,  D.D.  (Princeton.  1810), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va..  Feb. 
15.  1752  :  d.  in  Philadelphia,  July  5.  1820. 
He  became  pastor  at  Hardy,  Va.,  1782,  and 
at  Shepberdstown,  1787 ;  proaideat  of  Hamp- 
den-SidncT  College.  1807.  His  ChrUtum 
Panopljf,  Philadelphia,  1789,  was  a  reply  to 
Paine's  Age  of  ikamn.  His  aermons  were 
pnUiihed.  Richmond,  Ta.,  1821. 

P.  :sr.  V,. 

Bohaaloha-  Waldenlmrg-  Belrillingafanit, 
JUaxaadar  Iieopold  Fmnz  Emmerich, 
Prince  of,  b.  at  Kupferzcll,  Wllrtc-mlxT':, 
Aug.  17.  17iil;  d.  at  Va-'lau,  neiir  Vienna, 
Is'o?.  14,  IS-li) ;  WHS  ordaincil  a  priest  in  1S)6, 
and  made  a  great  sensation  in  Hiivuriu  \)\  tin; 
miraciilouii  cures  he  cffectefl  at  J^iunich. 
Biimbtirg.  Wilrzburg,  etc.  A.s  the  papal 
court,  however,  maintained  a  rather  reserved 
attitude  with  re«pect  to  those  miracles,  and 
the  Bavarian  police  became  more  Mid  mora 
Inqnfsidve,  he  left  the  country  In  1838  and 
settled  at  Prtcrwnrdein  in  llun'jr.irv.  ^vluTc  lie 
was  made  a  caoou  at  the  caihcUral  and  ru- 


ceiveti  the  title  uf  bishop  of  Sardica.  His  lifu 
was  written  by  C.  O.  Sohwold,  Wfirzburg; 

1822.  ■  C.  P. 

Holbach  (dol  bak),  Paul  Helnrich  Dietrich, 
BaroD  d',  b.  ut  lleidcLshcim,  in  the  I'russiaa 
province  of  Kheiu-lieKsen,  1723  ;  d.  ut  his  es- 
tate of  Qrandval,  Jan.  21,  1780  ;  was  educated 
in  Paris,  and  lived  most  of  his  time  there  as 
the  rich,  hospitable,  and  brilliant  host  of  the 
encydopeedist  tNop.  His  most  famous  worlc, 
Sgtiima  d»  ta  yaturf,  Paris,  1770,  n.c..  1821, 
2  veils.  (Eng.  trrins.,  London,  1884),  is-sued 
under  the  name  of  Mirubaud,  has  interest  only 
for  the  liistorv  of  materialism.  Bnl  liis  direct 
ntt!i(:k-(  on  Christinnity,  chrixli,ini.«i»ii'  de- 
ri'tle  {F.ni!.  trans.,  ChrUtinuity  I'urtiltd,  Lon- 
don, 1819),  L'{intM)xtiire  mrerduink,  L'enprit 
dd  defffi,  etc.,  din  probably  much  harm,  the 
more  as  the  Freucn  Church  and  the  French 
dergv  nt  that  moment  were  not  ^very  well  pre- 
parcQ  to  withstand  them.  CP. 

Hollas,  David,  b.  at  Wulkow,  Pomerania, 
1648 :  d.  in  1713  nt  Jaoohdiageu,  also  in  Pom- 
erania, where  he  waa  pastor  since  1682. 
Hb  JBRwaea  thMhff^m$m  aerwmaliemm  vni' 

Ter»am  theotogiam  thetieo-potemteam  eomplee- 
ttns,  Stargard.  1707,  and  afterward  often  re- 
printed, is  considcncl  the  Inst  cxpres'^^ion  nf 
the  strictly  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  was 
very  much  read,  partly  on  neeonnt  of  the 
clearness  of  Its  expositions,  partly  on  account 
of  the  Benldlty  of  tta  tone.  C.  P. 

Holtzmann  (holts-m&n),  Beinrlch  JuUiu, 

Lie.  Theol.  (Heidelberg.  1858).  D.D.  (hon., 
Vienna,  ISCJj.  German  Protestant  ;  b.  at 
Carlstuhe.  Baden,  May  17,  18;!2  ;  studied  the 
ology  at  HcidellK-rg  and  Berlin  ;  became  jtri- 
tat-dount  at  FIcidclbcrg,  1858 ;  professor  ex- 
traordlnaTy,  ISCl ;  ordinarv  pnweieor,  18611 ; 
removed  to  Stnusbarg  in  tna  eame  capadtr, 
1874.  Of  Ilia  writinp  may  be  mentioned  JDu 
tgnopUtehen  Etangehen,  ihr  Uritpmtig  vndgC' 
nehiehtlieher  Character,  Leipzig,  186:5  ;  Kritik 
di  v  Ephfut  r  V nd  Ciilf>it»erbritJ'e,  1872  ;  J>ie 
tornlhni  fi",  ISSO  ;  J.< hrlnirh  der  fii»l'>rinrh-/:nti- 
yr/tea  Ei nil  itu nq  in  dan  ytue  Tintamtnt,  Frel- 
burg-im-Br..  lf>S5,  2d  cd..  1886  (one  of  tho 
most  important  works  of  the  critical  school)  ; 
with  H.  O.  Zuepllel  he  edited  LemHeonJ^r 
Thfolotjiif  mid  Kirefmnimm,  Ldpsig,  1882. 
2ded.,  Br\iiiswick,  1SH8  sqq. 

Holy,  Holineiis  of  Ood.  The  Hebrew 
word  rendered  hoi/  in  English  signifies  orig- 
inally clean,  pure,  and  tho  same  iilea  attaches 
to  the  Oieek  word  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
menl.  It  denotes  also  that  which  is  set  apart 
to  the  service  of  Ood,  as  a  holy  tttmsil,  etc 
Used  of  God,  the  term  holiness  is  one  of  sr v- 
cral  employed  to  desiirnntn  his  moral  attri- 
butes. It  repri>en(s  bis  moral  perfection  in  its 
Reparatenexs  from  hin  considered  as  convey- 
ing delllement.  But  tlie  term  is  also  used  io 
designate  tho  <livine  character  in  its  ixisilive 
nspect  as  the  embmliment  of  ail  virtue.  This 
is  designated  by  the  Apostle  John  as  loved 
John  iv.  8).  The  hoilness  of  God  is  pre- 
sented as  tho  reason  why  man  should  be  holy 
(t  Peter  i.  17),  and  holinem  in  man  Is  rednoed 
liy  our  Saviour  to  snprcmo  love  to  God  and 
I  love  of  one's  neighbor  as  of  one's  self  (2>Iatt. 
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xxii.  87).  Tlie  holine88  of  God  in  itn  active 
atpect  k  Utenfan  Ui  perfsei  love. 

F.  H.  F. 

Boly  AllUae*.  8m  Auiavob,  Holv. 

BolrCMy.  Bee  JmnAUM. 

Boly  Ooat  of  TrvvM,  TIm,  prcHcrved  in 
the  catlifdrikl  of  Trevt-s,  in  BuiJ  to  be  the  heam- 
Icjw  giirrmnl  worn  by  Clirist.  uiul  meutiuueil 
in  .lolin  vix.  2a.  Manv  lr>r<  ii(iH  chihttT  around 
it,  .>.()inf  gr-)Ii!st}ue  in  lliLir  !-upcrutition,  others 
churming  by  their  naivete,  as  when  the  rtlic 
wa.H  brought  into  the  city  all  the  bells  began 
tolling  by  them-sclves.  It  is  flret  mentioned  in 
1054 :  Iho  mention  in  the  Oe$ta  Tretirontm, 
Attl  or  Sn,  b  aa  inlcrpnlation  Iram  Um  12th 
iMOtmy.  It  was  displayed  for  adoration  in 
ttia^towhi'  h  T.uthtT  ri  fiTH  with  iudipnation. 
It  WM  agiiia  di.si)lii}  e(l  iu  1H44,  which  giivc 
occasion  to  the  German  Catholic  movement 
under  Honge.  (See  V.  8ybel,  JJer  heilige 
Jkckm  2VSp.  Dtaddorf,  16M.) 

Boly  Family,  Th*,  often  confined  to  the 
Virgin  willi  her  child,  but  often  c/impris- 
ing  ai.so  Jonenh,  Anna,  uiul  Kli/.;ibeth,  and 
BOmetimej)  inrnnlin^  even  John  the  Baptist, 
the  twelve  nix"»ntli-M  and  lluir  mothers,  has 
formed  onoof  the  prinrifMil  Kubjocta  for  manv 
of  the  greatest  painlc-rR— Hnpliael,  Da  Yincf, 
OomiggMH  Murillo,  Hans  Uoibeiii,  etc 

Boly  Fir*,  Th»f  rcfer«  amoni  the  II(!bre'WR 
to  tliat  lire  which  came  ditwri  frona  heaven 
upon  the  altar  of  biirnt-olTi.rinfr  on  tiic  occa- 
sion of  the  first  aacritice  after  the  giving  of 
the  Law  (Lev.  ix.  24),  and  which  was  to  he 
kept  ever  burning  (Lev.  vi.  V),  and  among 
Christiana  to  that  nro  which  Is  kindled  ever}- 
Uo^  Saittfdaj  br  sparka  from  a  flint,  and  at 
■whkdi  are  lit  all  the  lights  and  lamp  of  the 
diatch  which  liavc  born  extinjjuLshed  on 
Good  Friday.  The  ceremony  is  still  oljscrvcJ 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  aud  it  is 
a  pity  that  a  Mynibol,  in  itself  so  beautiful 
and  so  Just,  Khali  give  rise  to  iicnndal,  as  it 
does  in  the  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Hc|>u]chrn  in 
Jeruaalein,  where  the  priests  claim  that  the 
new  Are  is  brought  miraculous^  down  from 

a  P. 


Maly  T^ail,  Thfc  flaaCiJiAav. 

Boly  Laagaa  is  a  name  frequently  applied 
in  the  Kkh  century  to  political  cnml)ination8 
whieli  sjumclimea  luid  very  little  to  do  with 
rclipiouH  affairs,  and  certainly  never  could  lay 
any  claim  to  holiness  oitlier  in  purpjKe  or  in 
means.  Thus,  iu  1511,  Pope  Julius  II. 
formed  a  Uoly  League  between  Spain,  Venice, 
sod  iiimself  against  France.  It  was  afterward 
Joined  hj  England  and  Qermanv,  aad  served 
the  porposa  of  its  bead  and  xomider  quite 
well— the  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  pa- 

Cil  states.  On  June  10,  1538,  anolln  r  ll.-ly 
L'apuo  was  formed  at  Nuremlx-rij;  lti  tw<  (  u 
Charles  V  ,  hii  brother  Ferdinuml  uf  .\ustri;k, 
the  urchbislmiiH  of  Jfayencc  un  l  Sal/.burg, 
and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  and 
Saxonv  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
terest in  Germany  over  against  the  Protestant 
interest,  rwprcsonted  by  the  Lesfcuo  of  8mal. 
oald.  AthudHoljLBBguBwasf(vnudial576 


between  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  pope,  tlie 
Guises,  etc.,  for  the  pur|>osc  of  slipprMMlnt 
the  Reformation  in  Fiance.  0.  P. 

Boly  Oflioa  {aanetum  offlcium),  a  term  ap- 
pli.'d  to  the  splritmd  court  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  the  ln<^ui»ilioa. 

BolT  of  BsUMiiar  the  Most  Bolw  Fkosh 

formed  the  innermost  and  most  sacred  part  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Jewish  Temple  (n.v.). 
sejKiraled  from  the  Holv  Place  by  the  Veil, 
containing  the  Ark,  ann  entrrcil  oidv  onci;  a 

irear,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  by  the 
ligh  priest  only.  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  choir  of  the  Christian  Chnrch, 
and  by  the  Nestorians  to  a  smali  recess  ^t  the 
eastern  terminOB  Of  the  dllUCll  building,  con- 
taining only  *  eroBB  and  nerar  enteral  lity 
anybody. 


Etoly  Place  was  originidly  the  name  of  that 
part  of  the  TalK-riiaeh;  aiul  t  lie.lewish  Temple 
((i.v.)  wliich  was  lixatt  (i  in  front  of  the  Holy 
or  Ilolies,  and  contained  the  golden  candle- 
stick, the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  altar  of 
incense.  From  the  beginning  of  the  8d  cen> 
tury  (Alexander's  ioumev  to  Jerusalem  fslll 
in  »i)  HMii  kiGaUlies  ia  Fnlestine  as  bad  beeo 
the  scene  of  some  prominent  event  in  the  life 
of  Christ— liis  birth,  crucifixion,  resurrection, 
etc. — began  to  Ix-  de8i{mate<i  as  holy  places  and 
visited  by  pilirrims,  and  from  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century  the  mime  was  also  given  tO 
places  wiii(  h  had  witncf'scd  the  sufTeriDgSOf 
the  martyrs  or  contained  their  shrines. 

Boly  Rood,  an  aneii  nt  cxprebsiun,  from 
the  baxon  roiL^  or  lot/,  ui  syuouynious  with 
Holy  Crass.  Holy  lioo<l  Day,  8»]>t.  14,  is  a 
day  of  feast  in  the  Roman  (Jalholic  Church. 


celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the 
elevatkm  of  ttie  oroas  after  its  leooveiy  tnm 
tho  huide  of  the  Peistans  in  699,  the  flist  ele- 
vation being  that  after  ita  discovery  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  May  8,  8:80.  With  the  Ref- 
ormat li  tlx-  festival  was  aboWshed  in  all 
Proteataut  churchos. 

Witf  8spaleltt«^  Tbm,  The  loeaUtiee  la 

which  ChrUt  was  crucified  and  buried  an 
only  loosely  indicated  in  tho  gospels.  From 
Matt,  xxvii.  no.  .Tnlii,  xix.  17.  Jlnrk  xv.  28. 
and  lleb.  xv.  it  iiinK  .irs  lliat  llic  place  of 
the  crucifixion  lav  outside  tin'  wa]!  ;  from 
Matt,  xxvil.  89  ajul  Mark  .\v.  20.  that  a  pul>- 
lic  road  ran  by  it ;  aud  from  John  xxix.  41. 
that  theru  was  a  garden  close  b{y  and  in  the 
garden  a  new  tomb  in  which  Chrlit  Was  Ud. 
These  indications  seem,  however,  sol  tosfie* 
with  tiw  actual  localltiea  pointed  oat  by 
tradition,  for  they  are  situated  some  distance 
within  the  wall ;  and.  indeed,  doubts  have 
Ix'en  felt  of  tlu!  arcurury  of  the  tradition  binoe 
the  bth  century.  Unl>inson  rejects  it,  IH/tlifml 
Iifjuairht*.  Ilnston.  1M41,  and  Ti'po»jra]iht/  ^ 
.h  rumtU'ia  in  IWiUotlufu  Srcrfl.  1846.  But  Scpp 
defends  it  (JinutuUvi,  Munich.  1864.8  vols., 
I  2d  ed.,  lb78-75),  ss  does  Clermoot-OanoMfll 
(//.{ uth^nticitidu Saint  Seputer*,  Paris.  1811}l 
I  When  it  is  lemembercd.  however,  that  Jeni* 
I  salem  wen  totsllydsstrof  ed  by  Titus,  and  th«| 
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It  WH  nlniUt  bj  HmMu  wltll  the  ezprew 
pv^oM  to  otUlanto  Maiy  turn  of  lu  di«- 
Unetl J  JewUh  ud  Chflitiaa  ehavaeter.  H  does 

not  by  any  means  seem  impcMsible  that  tlie 
traditlou  may  be  ri^hX  and  in  complutu  luir- 
mony  with  tlif  i,'ns|K!ls.  Coantantiuo  the 
Great  built  llie  first  churcli  over  the  holy 
sepulchre  in  8^6,  but  that  building  was  burnt 
down  by  Chcvsroea  II.  in  014,  lii-buiit  inti26, 
the  new'  church  wan  again  burnt  down  in  996 
by  the  Moiummedans.  Agaia  restored  in 
1048,  the  oatliedral  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
tbeoonlbignlkmof  1806.  The  pMsent  build- 
ing was  MKun  in  ttlO,  aad  wm  mred  bv  the 
OfMib  MMl  the  AxmioiaiM,  8m  Jerchalkm. 

C.  1'. 

EU>Iy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity, 
■with  the  Father  and  tho  Hon  one  God  {sua 
TBDdTr).  Opinions  baro  boon  divided  us  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  mar  be  sunUMd  np  Id 
two  clissss,  that  which  news  him  as  merely 
the  epMUul  tnflaeBoeof  God,  end  that  which 
views  him  as  truly  personal  and  dlrine,  con. 
sabatantiai  with  the  Fatiier  and  the  Bon.  The 
argumi-nt.s  whirh  hare  usually  been  considenHi 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter  view  aro  as  fol- 
lows :  Thenj  aro  a-scrilwd  to  him  personal 
properties,  understanding,  fw  when  he  is  m'ui 
to  search  the  deep  things  of  Gwl  (1  Cor.  ii. 
10),  volition  (1  Cor.  xii.  11),  and  affections 
(Eph.  ir.  80) :  personal  aela»  M  when  he  is 
■aid  to  dlstingoish  between  penorn  and  divide 
gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.  11).  to  speak  to  petaoos  (Acto 
xxi.  11),  and  through  persons  (MatL  z.  90)  lo 
guide  and  teach  (John  xvi.  13,  14),  to  com- 
mand and  furl)i(l  (Acts  xiii.  2.  xvi.  (i,  7).  He 
may  bo  the  object  of  ucrsonal  acts,  as  when 
blasphemed  ajj^ainst  (Matt.  xii.  81.  ;J2|.  The 
personal  pronouns  are  employed  of  him  (John 
xiv.  16,  17),  and  he  is  in  general  spoken  of  as 
coming  and  being  sent  (John  xiv.-xvi.),  as 
Christ  himself  is.  And  he  is  distinctly  spoken 
of  la  sliarp  distinctioa  from  influeaoea,  and  aa 
UoMelf  imparting  theoi.  when  it  ia  aidd  that 
there  aro  diversuifls  of  gifts,  bat  the  aame 
Spirit,  and  different  infloenoea  are  tlieo  re- 
newed (1  Cor.  xii.  4-11).    Now,  if  he  be 

Eropcrly  vii  wed  as  personal,  then  there  can 
e  litlli;  liij.siiiition  to  view  him  lus  divine,  for 
divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him,  m  om- 
niscience (1  Cor.  ii.  9-13).  omnipotence  (1  Cor. 
xii.  10),  omnipreseiice ;  divine  worlts.  as  re- 
generation (JohK  Ui.  0) ;  divine  honors,  as 
when  blaapheniy  against  him  is  said  to  be  a 
greater  ain  than  that  against  even  llie  8*vioar 
of  men  ;  and  he  is  joined  with  the  Flatlwr  and 
the  Son  in  the  name  of  the  one  Godhead  into 
which  tlu-  Christian  is  baptized  (Malt.  xxviiL 
I'J)  and  by  which  he  is  blcs.scd  i'2  Cor.  xii.  14), 
llifToiiv. — The,  doetrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
■was  not  at  once  developed  in  the  church. 
That  his  deity  was  really  acknowledged  from 
the  tirst  ii  evident  from  tho  expressions  which 
occur  in  tiiaae  panagcs  in  the  early  writers  In 
wliich  it  wa«  aooght  to  bring  togeUier  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  tlie  Chnstlaa  faUh.  such 
as  was  finally  made  in  what  we  call  tho 
Apostles'  Creed.  Thus  Ironieas  says  tho 
church  believes  in  God  the  Father,  iu  Jc^us 
Christ,  and  in  the  I^Ioly  Ghost,  and  in  one 
paaaage  aMOoiataa  with  the  fteher*  the  Son. 


and  the  Spirit,  aepamting  the  Spirit  distinody 
from  the  other  persons  of  the  Truiilgr,  and  ala* 
from  everything  created.  Tet  fn  Ihii  cariy 

jxTiotl  expres-sions  are  found  in  which  the 
Spirit  and  the  Son  are  confounded  apparently, 
showins^  that  the  a^u  of  distinct  reliectiun  hud 
not  ret  set  in.  Tertullian,  who  subordinates 
tho  .^nn  to  the  Father,  sabordlnataa  (he  Spirit 
to  the  Son. 

With  the  Nicene  age  more  distinct  reflection 
upon  tlie  Holy  Spirit  began.  Tho  Nicene 
Cvoed  of  MS,  following  the  Apostles'  Creed 
of  the  time,  luid  simply  lakl,  in  the  third  ax^ 
tick',  "  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  At 
"  triad  "  h.ad  iKH-n  frequently  spoken  of,  and 
its  necoKsary  natiirf!  liad  been  an  argument  foT 
the  divinity  of  the  Son.  Now  it  was  seen 
(hat  there  could  not  bo  a  tria<l  in  which  the 
third  element  was  anvtliing  but  God.  any 
more  than  one  in  whfch  the  second  clement 
was  not  God.  The  Scriptures  were  also 
atudied  in  thia  oooneotioii.  Tbeexperienoeof 
the  church  was  called  upon  to  testily,  and 
from  the  divine  character  of  the  openitiona 
aacrihmi  to  the  Sphit  bis  divinity  was  easily 
inferred.  Sanctitication,  the  Spirit's  work, 
was  essentially  the  Kamc  as  tiie  work  of  .xalva- 
lion,  whicli  had  iK-en  seen  to  require  a  divine 
San.  And  thus  it  was  that  bv  the  lime  of  the 
second  (Ecumenical  Councd,  of  BM,  the 
church  was  reatlv  to  add  those  phrases  which 
exulted  the  Spirit  to  equality  of  worship  and 
glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  From 
ub  time  no  attack  haa  been  made  upon  the 
divinity  of  tho  Spirit  wiiich  lias  not  also  been 
aimc^l  airainst  the  divinity  of  the  Bon.  Ques- 
tions of  liiH  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son 
{pro<  i'.s.sioii)  have  airilated  and  8ej>arated 
Chri.stinns  (see  Filkh^lk),  but  the  forms  of 
statement  which  Augustine  ailoptcd,  and 
which  place  the  Spirit  upon  the  plane  of  per- 
fect divinity  and  identity  of  substance  with 
the  Father  and  Son,  have  been  accepted  as  the 
true  faith  delivered  to  the  church. 

F.  H.  F. 

Holy  Thursday.   See  Ascension  Day. 

Boly  Water.  The  use  of  holy  water  by 
the  Chrlstiau  ChUTCh  oHglnated  at  onco  from 
Jewish  and  pngaa  cnatooM.  Tlie  Jew  who 
had  become  l^lty  unclean  was  testored  to 

communion  in  prayer  and  fi.acrifirc  by  bathing, 
wasliing  his  clothes,  and  iK-ing  sprinklwl  with 
the  water  of  separation.  The  courts  of  the 
heathen  tentple?*  had  their  fountains  and  puil- 
fic-ation  ;  wifhiiiL:  of  the  hands  before  wor- 
shipping was  obligatory.  In  the  Christian 
Church  such  customs,  no  doubt,  received  a 
peculiar  coloring  from  the  superstitions  very 
earlf  connected  with  the  baptismal  water. 
The  earlleal  mention  of  hcdy  water— that  la. 
water  ezordsed  and  Mnfea  by  a  priest  or 
bishop,  occurs  In  the  ao<GaIlcd  Ap  i-ti  .lic  aL 
CouHtitutions,  and  the  etntom  is  sti!!  in  n^o 
in  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  C;itliniic  ( Inuches, 
where  ves^ls  with  holy  water  arc  iilwuys 
found  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  (  hurf  li  l  uiMiiiLT, 

and  sprinkling  with  it  forms  the  introduction 
to  every  ordinance.  O.  P. 

Holy  Weak,  The,  is  the  1a.st  week  of  Lent, 
commencing  with  Palm  Sunday,  and  compris- 
ing the  amuveiaariea  cf  the  inatltuthm  ot  the 
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Lord's  rapper  and  of  tlM  piation  of  oar  8a- 
▼loor. 

WMbanutf  BurteloBUMn.  See  Baxtkol- 

©KITK3. 

Homiletios,  Homily.  The  nature  of  ChrL'i- 
tianilv  is  audi,  restin;?,  as  it  tioes,  upon  the 
free  aecUion  of  man  for  God  and  Ciiriat,  and 
ealliag  for  the  exercise  of  love  and  other  holy- 
omotioDS,  that  the  communicatioiiof  the  trath 
Boat  fomi  a  large  part  of  its  pabllc  work. 
Henco,  from  the  very  first,  with  the  service  of 
pniver  and  praise  has  boon  Joined  the  reading 
an(f  cxposili  Ml  of  the  Si-ripliires,  ami  the  up- 
pliciition  of  s(  I  ipUiral  truth  in  forms  iuliipted 
to  convert  thu  sinmr  and  ctiify  llic  aaint. 
Naturally,  the  reiuiinj?  and  the  preaching  were 
originally  united,  and  the  form  which  the  ad- 
dress took  was  that  of  easy  and  couversalional 
exposition.  Tho  Greek  term  homily  was  ap- 
plied to  such  preaching,  and  after  a  time, 
when  more  formal  preach  ing  became  common, 
another  term  corresponding  to  our  discourse 
was  appropriated  to  that.  The  supply  of 
capable  iin  iirhiTH  did  not  increase  iuh  fiist  as 
the  n('(Tssiti(  H  of  the  Christian  congrogationM, 
and  hence  the  pnu  tine  was  common  of  rend- 
ing the  approved  sermons  of  others.  The 
term  homily  was  finally  applied  to  a  sermon 
intended  for  this  uhc.  Collections  of  such 
won  employed  in  the  early  Gallic  and  Anglo- 
Btaaa  churches.  Otukrtonaejw  had  a  book  of 
homilies  prepared  and  inned  between  TTVand 
78i,  which  went  tbrongh  a  numl)er  of  edi- 
tions. Two  books  of  homilies  were  issued  in 
1547  and  1363  respectively  in  England,  wliich 
liave  ac(]uire<l,  iu  a  certain  sense,  symbolical 
charm  u  r  in  the  liuglish  Cliurch. 

lloniikties,  as  a  science,  treats  of  the  prin- 
dplesoftiio  e.nnjKisition  and  delivery  of  ser- 
mons. It  is  aUo  an  art,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains practical  instruction  In  various  methods 
by  wiii<  h  the  prindples  of  the  science  are  to 
be  H|>pU('l.  ft  Is  therefore  eloselj  akin  to 

f[cneral  rhetoric,  and  iiulml  only  difTcr.s  from 
t  in  that  it  hits  tu  do  with  a  partieidar  kind 
(if  tlii>  oral  (liMjourse  to  the  cuusideraiiou  of 
•whicii  rlii  torie  devoted.  Tlie  pectiliaritifs 
of  homili'lic-i  .-ire  tlicrcfure  all  dijpendent  ujx)ii 
the  pjculiarilies  of  the  sermon,  and  these  are 
all  suggested  by  the  most  marked  feature  to 
strike  the  alteniion  of  the  casual  observer,  the 
fact  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  text  of  the  Bi- 
tde.  Tills  is  no  mpaninMews  phenomenon  or 
tiie  Burrlval  of  an  hbtoncal  custom  without 
special  justification  in  our  own  day.  The 
c;hurch  U  founded  upon  the  truth  revealed  in 
JesuH  Christ  and  reconlvd  in  the  Uible.  lis 
missi.m  is  to  save  men  by  imparting  to  them 
Ih.'it  knowKtiiie  of  .Trsus  Ctiri>t  mIucIi  sliall 
load  to  repentance  and  faith.  Tho  truth  willi 
wliich  it  operates  is  contained  to  the  Bible. 
*And  thus,  as,  in  the  beghantng,  preaehing 
began  with  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  so  it 
most  now  keep  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  biblical  truth,  and  also  with  the  biblical 
fornn  of  tho  truth.  This  is  aetuallj  sccurctl 
—and  how  can  it  better  be  ? — by  the  \iso  of  a 
text.  The  tc  xt  aneiiors  tlie  sermon  in  some 
degree  to  thi'  Bible.  It  liiw  a  tendenev  to 
biinisli  frotii  iliediseu.^sioiisof  the  pulpit  those 
subjects  which  cannot  bo  essi^  and  naturally 


connected  with  the  doctrines  of  tlio  Word  of 
God.  It  keeps  the  church  true  to  its  peculiar 
mission.  And  hence  the  tn  atin.  nt  which  the 
text  should  receive  iu  the  sermon— another 
point  which  houiiletit  s  has  to  treat  la  distinc- 
tion from  ordinary  rhetoric— is  clear.  As  the 
Bible  iu  general  is  the  basis  of  the  preaching 
in  goneral,  so  the  text  chosen  is  the  basis  of 
the  sermon  which  it  praoedes.  It  must  be 
tnsated  as  the  source  of  the  truth  to  be  derei* 
oped,  BS  the  authoiitj  for  the  proposition  laid 
down,  as  the  suggestion,  or  the  germ,  or  the 
illustrationoftiie  leading  ideaof  tbodboourse. 
Ft  must  be iMmeMltf  trevtad  sa  a kgltlmate an* 

■  lliority. 

Must  of  the  other  parts  of  the  sermon  are 
also  fnuiKl  in  every  oral  di-scourse — tlie  prop- 
o.-<ilion,  the  development,  etc.— and  are  to  be 
written  upon  those  general  principles,  as  to 
proof,  illustration,  or  ornanientBtion«  whlcii 
obtain  elsewhere.  There  is,  however,  aaothw 
peculiarity  of  preaching  whhdl  dlstmsolaiies 
it  from  much  other  oral  discooTse,  aim  ksdl 
to  one  peculiar  portion  of  the  complete  ser- 
mon—its puriKi.se  to  pro<lurn  an  immediate 
result,  whether  of  (umvictioa  ami  conversion 
or  of  edillcalion.  Its  pur|>o.sc.  if  addrcvM  il  io 
the  sinner,  is  to  lead  to  immodiute  repentance, 
or,  with  the  saint,  it  seeks  some  new  and  im- 
mediate amendment  at  some  point,  some  in- 
tensification of  resolve,  some  enlargement  of 
horizon, and  Jienoeof  activity,  iknoe tiieap* 
plication  to  the  bearer  of  the  truth  presented 
in  such  H  way  as  to  lead  to  immediate  action 
is  an  integral  part  of  every  complete  sermon. 
Still,  here  also,  the  forrns  by  which  the  ap- 
j  plication  is  to  be  uuule  are  inlluite,  and  are  to 
\h'.  determined  by  the  general  rules  of  the 
rhetori<'al  urt.  The  application  may  come  at 
the  end  of  tho  sermon,  may  be  cumulative  In 
structure  and  effect,  or  it  msjr  be  dispersed 
throughout  tho  sermon,  or  may  sometimes  be 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  sermon,  but  in 
some  way,  and  In  some  manner,  it  must  be 
tlicre,  and  hoiniletic^  has  to  provide  the  in- 
struction which  shall  guide  tho  inexperienced 
preiieher  in  its  effective  use. 

Tlu)  first  Christian  homileties  was  .Vncrns- 
tine's  ChriMtiiin  JJoctrim.  The  MiJdle  Ai;e 
furnished  nothing  of  great  importance,  but 
with  the  Reformation  the  art  of  prfwrtlll^  be* 
gan  to  be  cultivated  anew.  Erasmus  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hyperius,  and  1m  by  a  long  seriea. 
Tho  best  minds  of  the  present  age  &ve  not 
failed  to  make  valuable  additions  to  this  sd- 
enee.  In  America  the  lK>st  recent  works  are 
by  llnppin.  Phelps,  Broa  his,  Heeelu^r.  Siorrs, 
and  Tavlor  ;  though.  whtTc  excellent  work* 
aro  so  numerous,  distinctions  seem  almost  in- 
vidious. F.  H.  F. 

Homfllariam,  a  collection  of  hojnUi'P  and 
ttrnioiun  for  the  whole  year,  from  the  works 
of  the  fathers,  ami  for  tiso  in  the  churches  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Such  collections  were 
n)ade  already  in  the  enrly  niiddle  ages,  but 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  one  mmlc  by  Pau- 
Iu8  Otaconus,  under  the  supervision  of  Alcula, 
after  the  order  of  Charlemagne,  776-81. 

Bomlly.   See  Homileticb. 
Bomologoomana  (osospteQ  and  Antllagiii  | 
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■MM  {iitputed)  are  the  two  terms  applied  hy 
EuMbius  to  the  book*  of  the  New  Testament 
with  reference  to  their  authorslUp.  Under 
the  former  head  ha  nagm  ths  4  CMapels,  the 
Acta,  the  14  Eplaties  of  Paul,  tb»  Urn  EpMIe 
of  Peter,  and  the  flrst  Epistle  of  John  ;  under 
the  Utter  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  SL'cond 
Epi«tleof  Piter,  thesewnd  and  third  Kpisilcn 
of  Joha.  and  the  Epistlu  of  Jude.  The 
Apoed jM,  howiBvw,  he  givw  •  ptooe  b/  ItMlf . 

Homo-ousian  (oftfw  mme  »ubstanfc),  homol-  , 
Otuian  [■•/  ii  miiiihtr  i<>iht<t<i)u; ),  juid  het«ro- 
OwAiM  \<>f  imtilhi- 1-  K'lhHtiincr)  di-uoU'  tin;  three 
diJIeretit  Ht;iiid[>oiiU--»  in  tlic  great  Chi  istolo;;]- 
cal  ctmtroversy  of  the  4tU  century.  The  lifht 
term  was  emiiloved  by  the  orthodox  Athana- 
aiiu,  the  second  by  the  groat  middle  party, 
the  semi- Arians,  or  Eiisetnua,  and  the  third  by 
the  heretic  Arlus,  when  deflnlog  the  relaiJoiM 
between  the  that  and  the  seoondperaon  in  the 
Trinity. 

Hona,  William,  b.  at  Bath,  Juno  3.  ITSO  ; 

d.  at  Tottenham,  5  in.  n.  of  Loudon,  Nov.  8, 
IMSi.   He  waa  a  writer  and  buolueller,  whose 

Evlitical  asttres  and  a  parody  on  the  Prayer- 
ook  brought  him  more  than  once  before  the 
courts.  His  most  luseful  publitationa  were, 
the  Apofri/iihnl  yeiB  TiMiimi  ht,  l^omlon.lSSt)  ; 
AiiHeiU  Mi/iitrricJi,  1H2;J  ;  Ermi-tlny  Jlook, 
l&iQ  ;  Tiffin  llxtk,  1827-28.  and  }7v/r  Ji<H>k, 
ItSHH,  In  bia  later  yearn  he  often  prenched  at 
Wdth4Mliee  Ohwel.  £&Htchcap.  (8co  The 
Ommnt»i^  tf  tk»UU  ffiUtam  Hone.  With 

fir^kgr  partimtimn  tf  hi§  Hfo.  London, 
18.)  F.  M.  B. 

Honey.  Tlirec  different  kinds  of  honey 
are  m'.utioned  iu  the  Old  Te.<9lament :  the 
natural  product  of  the  Ix'e,  a  venetiible  honey 
esodiog  from  certain  trecu  M-liich  were  very 
oommoo  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Sinai, 
and  a  manafactured  article,  tXSH  known  in  the 
Orient  under  the  name  of  dib»,  and  consisting 
of  ^rapo  juice  Ixjiled  down  to  the  consistency 
of  honey, 

Bo«o'-ri-as  L,  pape  825  to  68ti,  waa  a  dia> 
dple  of  On  gory  I.,  and  Bought  to  extend  tho 

pnpal  intliience.'  Ho  is  chiefly  important  for 
the  fact  that  in  a  letter  to  Kergius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  he  <  oiiu  ided  in  furiiis  of 

e. xprej»si()n  as  well  us  .■^nhstancf!  (if  dtx'trino 
with  the  niouotheliiism  of  that  hixliop,  and 
that  in  a  letter  iu  whieU  he  dirwlttl  what  Bcr- 
gius  shoiil  i  teneh.  Tlius,  though  speakingM 
eathfdra,  he  uitemi  hereay,  for  which  ho  was 
condemned  by  tlio  (Ecomenieal  C^ouncil  of  GUI, 
which  conde'ninatlon  was  ratified  br  Pope 
Leo  II.  Thiu,  though  pope,  he  was  nlUble. 
(See  DOUingcr,  Fahlm  itmjvrting  the  Popen, 
Ensj.  trans,  by  II  I^.  Smith,  Now  York, 
187i3,  pp.  '22:J-'>(J  ;  Willis,  7V/x!  JI"iu>riut  (iml 
the  S'"n  Ji-'iiinii  J)-y/)nii,  I^ondon,  1879.)  II., 
ami  p»pe  (Cadalus)  1001  to  Um.  II.,  poix- 
1121  10  li:JO,  III.  (Ooncins  SaveUi)  potK- 
IJHl  1)  1227.  He  sueeee<led  Innocent  III., 
and  took  up  hie  struggle  with  Frederick  II., 
whfcdl  he  cud  not  wage  with  great  succeaa. 
He  condrmed  the  Dominican  and  FrancUona 
ordeia.  IV.  (laooliaa  8aT«Ui)  pope  1286  to 


Bonorius,  Roman  emperor  89<>-428,  ordered 
in  888  all  PagMl  temples  to  be  destroyed, 
which  WM  UqiOMible  ;  then,  in  409,  he  placed 
the  peganeonaa  equal  footing  with  the  Chria* 
liana  in  rdlgioaa  aa  well  aapoutlcal  and  aodal 
respect ;  finally,  in  416,  he  excluded  them 
from  all  olHcea  iu  the  army  and  in  the  admin- 
i<lriilioii  ilore  (■lmsi^t^.•nt  bin  treatment 
of  the  DoniUijita,  whom  he  persecuted  during 
hie  whole  reign  rolentleaaly. 


(hont-hime).  Johann  Nikolaua 
von,  Roman  C'utholic  ;  b.  at  Treves,  l{heni.sh 
Prus.sia,  Jan.  27.  1701  ;  d.  then',  S  (it.  2, 
171)0  ;  studied  hi&tory  and  canun  law  ut  I,nu- 
vain  and  Leydeu.  and  iu  Itcnue  ;  entered  tho 
service  of  the  church  in  1728,  and  was  iu  174B 
made  luffragan  bishop  of  Treves  His  con* 
tributiona  to  historical  literatim  are  ItUl  00n-> 
sidered  very  valuable,  but  the  work  which 
made  his  n  ime  f;imous  was  Juttini  FelrroiiU 
leti  (U  utala  cri-l<Kiir  tt  hijilima  ptttettatf  Ho- 
tnaiii  I^intifrin  li'>ir  Mti'iiihiri.n,  ad  rrunieudnt 
diiwiilfnti M  in  )'i  /vji'/rin  ('hnxtiaiiOH  comvi>»it<i», 
Frankfort,  17ii3.  Allliauuih  publLshetl  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Fcbronius,  everybody  knew 
that  it  was  written  by  Honthcim,  and  he  never 
denied  it ;  and  though  the  title  acta  forth  aa 
the  purpose  of  the  work,  to  reuatte  all  the 
various  Christian  denamfaiatloiM  Into  one 
community,  the  book  la  In  reality  a  direct 
Httiirk  on  the  p;ipal  authority,  such  a-s  it  has 
tlcveloped  on  the  iiasisof  the  P.seudo-Isidorian 
Decretals.  Tlie  positive  standiioint  from 
wliich  this  altark  wjis  made,  the  ^o-culled 
Frebonianisin,  >v;us  .simply  tho  cpi.s* nj'  il  in- 
dependence of  the  Curia  or  GaIIicani!<uk,  and 
waa  immediately  met  with  wide  and  deep 
sympathy.  The  book  waa  tranalaled  into 
Qerman,  Italia,  and  French,  and  ran  through 
many  editions.  Clement  XIII.  cbaracterfand 
it  as  peMtiiential  and  put  It  on  the  Index,  but 
for  some  time  the  author  remained  unmolest- 
ed. Ncvertheles-s,  when  those  negoiiufions 
began  which  tinallv  led  to  tie  Ems  I'luuta- 
tions  (q.v.),  Pius  Vl.  I)ecami)  alarim  il,  and 
llontbeim  was  compelled— by  phvsieal  force, 
it  is  aaid— to  recant.  (See  0.  Aiejer,  Feiro- 
niut,  Tttbhigen.  1680.)  C.  P. 

Hood,  Edward  Pazton,  English  Congro- 
gationaiist ;  b.  iu  Westminster,  Loudon,  Dec. 
18,  1820 :  d.  in  Paris.  June  12. 18tiS.  He  waa 
educated  privately;  bena  hU  miuiatrv  in 
1H52,  and  was  pastor  of  Falcon  Square  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  in  London  at  the  time  of  hb 
death.  lie  was  tnlitor  of  tho  ErUftic  Ilecute 
and  of  7'/if  Pmiclur'a  I.iiiiti  rn  fruni  lh71-75, 
and  lertured  on  boeial,  literary,  and  religioun 
sulijerts  in  Great  Britain,  and,  in  l^^l,  also 
in  the  United  States.  Ilia  best  known  buck 
is  lAimpt,  I'iteAcra,  and  Trumpe($  (London, 
1807),  an  iulere-stiug  historical  and  anecdotal 
work  on  pretiching.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author  of  prolttibly  ephemeral  boolis.  (Beo 
li.st  In  Bnci/i-ftijxril'ia  of  Lin'uff  DMtua  {now 
called  vol.  iv.  of  tlic  Srhaf-Tleriog  Eneifclo- 
jxtdli]  ;  of  them  may  Ix!  mentioned  his  biog- 
raphies of  Robert  Mall  [1881],  and  Christmaa 
Evans  [1U81J.) 


B 


■MioBci*  (bogt),  BbaAard  waa  dec;  a  Ito- 
fonaad  pastor  at  ineaw«iidain,latlieRellie(w 
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kiuU ;  d.  17ie ;  puUkhed  in  1705.  at  Am- 
•terdam  and  Utreeht.  a  JWUte  HAratea,  with 
annotatlooa  of  Uie  varluu.s  readings,  wliidi 

has  been  often  reprinted,  London,  1828 ; 


c.  p. 


Hoogatratcn  (li6g-»trH'-t«n),  Jakob  ▼an,  b. 
at  Iloogstrututi,  near  Antwerp,  14o4  ;  d.  at  Co- 
logne, Jau.  21,  1527  ;  Btuuied  at  Louvain  ; 
entered  the  Dominican  order  ;  became  profcn. 
•or  of  tiieology  at  Oologae.  and  was  m  uic  in- 
qabttorof  tnapmrrtnoeBor  Mayence,  Treves, 
and  Coloj^ne.  As  such  he  played  an  unenvi- 
able fiiTiirc  in  (ho  1!vch  of  Reuchlin,  Erasmus, 
T,'ithiT. '  tc.  Tin-  Humanists  railed  him  7V*- 
tis  (Jermania,  atid  iio  \»  said  to  havodied  from 
nge  after  reading  JSpM.  OAse.  Hr.  (q.  ▼.) 


r,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1887X  Flas.  (ISen.  Cfiaidi  of  Bogbod ;  b. 
In  London,  March  18.  ITtS  ;  d.  at  Obichestcr, 

Sussex,  Oct.  ill,  IST").  His  father  was  Dr. 
Jamca  II.)f»k,  druii  of  Worcester.  He  wus 
eJucated  at  WinclR-^itLr  ami  Oxford,  grmluut- 
inz  1S21,  and  bfcamL*  cliupluia  tu  tiie  V.\a^, 
1827 ;  vicar  of  Leeds,  1837,  and  dean  of 
(Miichcstcr,  18.19.  Ho  was  a  con8er»*ativc 
illgh  Ctiurcbman,  eztfomebr  aclivti  both  in 
clerical  and  in  literary  wonL  At  Locds  he 
ereeted  91  diardies,  80  panonagct,  and  60 
schools.  Besides  minor  publications,  he  wrote 
or  compiled  a  Church  Dietumary,  London, 
1841,  12tljcd.,  1872  ;  Errhxiiutifid  liinfiniphy, 
IS^.V-IS.  8  vols.,  and  Linii  of  Uie  Arcfifn'g/iupg 
vf  CiuitiThiiru,  lH0(l-7t>,  12  vols.  (See  his  life 
by  \\.  \i.  V.  Stephens,  1878.)      F.  M.  B. 

Hooker,  Richard,  Chnrdi  of  England  ;  b. 

at  H' Li\  y  1  n  r.  iifur  E.votrr,  l.j.'>3  or  1564;  d. 
ul  IJiiliopsI)  ninic.  Ki  111,  Nnv.  2.  1000.  Bish- 
op Jewel  nl  li'mi  to  t'.irjRis  ("lirisli  College, 
Oxford,  whtre  h<;  bfi^-aniL'  fellow,  1577,  and 
Hebrew  lecturer,  1579.  lie  ttwk  orders  1581, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  preach  at  8t. 
Fanl'a  Cross, in  Lonaon.  Oaileless  In  world- 
l|y  mattcrsp  m  committed  toacasoal  acquaint- 
aaoe  tha  dMba  of  a  wife,  who  proved,  says 
Wood,  "  a  clownish,  silly  woman,  and  withal 
a  mere  Xantippe."  In  1584  he  became  rector 
of  Drayton-beauchamp,  Buckiughamiihire ; 
visited  here  by  two  of  liis  pupils,  ijandysand 
Craumer,  he  was  found  lemling  sheep,  and 
was  presently  called  from  their  company  to 
rock  the  cradle.  Sandys*  report  inducen  his 
father,  the  arrhbishop,  t.)  make  Hooker  nuis- 
Icr  of  the  Temple,  London,  in  1585.  But  lie 
tnu  happier  with  the  pen  than  in  the  pulpit, 
lad  lie  liad  fmr  n  ooHeacne  Waller  Travers,  a 
Poritan ;  aotbat "  the  forenoon  sermon  apalce 
Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Oeneva.'^and 
"  the  congrc.Ljation  ebbed  in  the  forenoon  and 
flowed  in  I  lie  afternoon."  Travers  was  si- 
K-ncnl.  ail  1  put  forth  a  memorial  ;  Hooker's 
nnnwcr  to  this  wa-s  in  some  scn-^e  ttie  germ  of 
hU  great  work.  Tired  of  tlie  strife  of  longin  s 
and  tbt;  noise  of  London,  he  a^kc-d  Archbishop 
Wbl^ft  to  remove  hitn  "  into  some  quiet 
panooage,"  where  he  might  continue  and 
complete  the  "treatise"  he  bad  begun,  and 
was  la  liiOl  made  rector  of  Bi^scomb  in  Wili- 
alifrc.  and  prebendary  and  sub-dean  of  Karuin. 
la  1595  the  queen  transfcrrwl  l>im  to  Hi.shops- 
bouruo.   In  the  seclusion  of  these  rural  par- 


islics  he  pursued  hbatndleswith  happy  results 
to  his  fame.  Four  hooka  0/  the  Lnmii  ofB»- 
eUtiastieal  PoUHt  were  entered  at  Slationflia' 

Hall,  Liondon,  March  9,  1592.  and  published 
15U4  :  a  liftli  followed  in  iriifT.  Of  tlie  rest 
only  r. iu;;li  drafts  were  found  after  H^xikcr's 
death,  and  his  widow  wim  .susp<'ele<l  of  hav  ing 
hurried  his  completed  munuseripls.  The 
sixth  and  ei;;hth  books  nppearp<l  in  ltl48  the 
sovcnih  iu  1017  ;  some  doubt  attends  tlicir  au- 
thorship, e»pcciaUy  tbatof  the  sixth  ;  hnt  tho 
whole  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted  as  his. 
Ills  works,  including  several  sermons,  were 
edited  with  a  life*bj  Bkhop  Gauden,  IflflfiL 
and  by  J.  Kebic,  im.  The  life  by  baak 
Walton,  100.'),  is  ■well  known.  The  L^nr* 
aiin<  d  to  defend  f^piseopacy  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Puritanism  ;  but  the  spirit  rises  from 
the  realm  of  olliei.d  and  partisan  divinitv  to 
that  of  philosophic  tlunight  ;  "tho  judicious 
Hooker'  was  too  teinperat  •  fora  mere  polemic. 
Macaulay  assigns  him  "a  mi<ldle  iilaee  Ik'- 
tween  tiie  aobool  of  Craumer  and  the  school 
of  Laud,*'  and  Green  (the  historian)  "  tho 
highest  rank  among  English  prose* writers." 
Pew  theologians  liavo  known  so  well  at  once 
liow  to  drive  deep  and  soar  lii^rli.  A  nia-ler 
of  ianguaize  as  of  llu)ii;;lil.  Hallam  calls  him 
"  the  tiiicst  w  riter  of  ilie  Elizabethan  pcrio<l," 
and  says,  "  he  not  only  opened  the  mine,  but 
endinad  the  depthaoi  our  native  eloquence." 

F.  M.  B. 

Hoepaiv  John,  reformer  and  martyr ;  b.  in 
SooMffMlflUre,  14811 ;  d.  at  the  stake.  Otou- 

oester.  Feb.  9,  1556.  He  entered  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1514  ;  was  admitted B. A.,  l.'ilh, 
and  1"  (  unie  a  ('ist<  tf  ian  monk,  but  afterward 
returned  to  Oxford  and  embraced  (he  doc- 
trines of  Geneva.  He  lied  to  France  in  ir)3i), 
returned,  and  wa.s  obliged  to  escape  iu  dis- 
guise ;  nmrriwl  a  Burguudiau  lady,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Zurich  with  BuUinger.  In  1549 
he  preached  duilv'  to  crowds  in  London. 
Nominated  in  l&M  to  the  mo  of  Otouoestur, 
lie  refuard  to  takathe  oatkof  oonaecration  till 
Edward  VL  remorod  the  clause  referring  to 
the  saints,  and  farther  resisted  because  or  liis 
deep  distaste  for  vr  stments.  This  involved  him 
in  vehement  controversy  vvidi  (.'rannu  r  and 
itidley,  and  cau-sed  his  im  risoMuu  iii  in  ihc 
Kle<;t.  Submitting  at  length  to  the  arguments 
of  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  he  was  cuubecrat* 
ed,  March  8,  1551,  and  continuetl  hU  ovsn* 
gelical  labois  with  such  vigor  as  to  call  forth 
from  BuUinger  and  others  friendly  warnh^pi 
to  eierefae  prudence.  He  waa  inade  bishmi 
of  Worcester  ta  comtMndam,  May  20, 1553, 
and  showed  "  double  diligence  in  his  double 
diocese."  On  Mary's  ace-e-sHion  ho  refused  to 
escape.  Baying,  "Once  1  lle>l  ;  now  I  will  con- 
tinue to  live  and  die  with  niyshwp."  Ilewas 
brought  to  Loudon  in  Aug.,  1553,  kept  in 
prison  16  months,  often  exuniined.  urged 
vainly  to  recant,  and  tried,  Jan.  21.  1555,  by 
Bonner  and  Gardiner,  on  tiM  tliree  charges  of 
nuurying,  allowing  divotca  and  second  mar* 
riage  (where  sanctioned  by  our  Lord),  and 
denying  the  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist. 
Brought  up  the  next  day,  ho  refused  to  sc* 
knowleilge  the  pope  as  liead  of  the  thurrli. 
Jou.  29  he  was  condemned  and  degraded  with 
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Jdm  Hogen.  Sent  back  to  Gloucester  to 
snfler,  Im  toU  Om  majclrtimtes  that  "  be  was 
not  come  there  as  oneoompelled  to  die,  but  oa 
one  wilUos  to  give  hit  Hre  fcr  the  truth." 

Tb«  stake  WB9  net  near  his  own  cathedral ; 
•Ome  7000  persons  were  present,  but  be  was 
forbidden  to  addrcsH  Ihcin.  A  piinlon  was 
ofFcrcd  if  ho  woul<l  recant ;  li(?<  ricd.  "  If  you 
lo>r  my  soul,  awuy  with  it.  "  The  fagots 
wen-  Krecn,  and  the  wind  blew  the  smoke 
awuy  from  him  ;  but  he  bore  long  tortncnt.s 
with  aaintly  constancy.  Foze  cives  a  full  ac- 
ooont  of  his  life  and  death  in  the  Bitok  of 
Jfortort.  Ilia  wrilinga  were  edited  by  8. 
Carr.  Cambridge,  1848, 1863,  8  ▼oh. 

F.  M.  B. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  D.D.  (Dartmouth.  1887, 
Harvard,  184l),LL.D.  (University  of  the  Sute 
of  New  York.  1861.  Harvard,  1886),  Congre- 
gBtionaliftt  ;  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Moas..  Feb.  4, 
18tl'i  ;  d.  nt  WilllamBtown.  Mass.,  June  17, 
1887.  He  gniduHte<i  nt  Williams  CoIIprt, 
1824;  was  professor  of  pliilostipiiv  there  from 
183()till  liis  dfjith,  aini  whs  president  ; 
pjistor  nf  the  r'olle.L,'e  church  18;i<l-83  ;  prwii- 
dent  of  tlie  A.  li.  C.  F.  M.  1857  till  death.  He 
was  a  gifted  nod  beloved  teacher.  His  best 
known  books  are  JUtidenetB  of  Uhri»tianity, 
Boatoo,  18411k  8d  ed..  1875 ;  Th*  Law  of  Lom 
mud  Lm»  a$  a  Lam,  Mew  York,  1808.  new  ed., 
1881;  An  OuOiw  Audy  of  Man,  1878. 
new  oL,  1816 ;  Tkt  Bar^^wvt  Uf  ^  Jfom 
1883. 

Hopkina,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Brown,  1700).  b. 
in  Waterbury.  Coon.»  Sept.  17«  1721 ;  d.  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  1808.  He  entered 
Yale  College  in  1787,  and  waa  educated  here 
In  the  Divinity.  Hebrew,  Qreck.  I..atin.  and 
logic,  which  CDiislituted  the  retruliir  course  of 
Instruction.  IILs  coiiverf^ion  was  j)repare<l  by 
hciirii)*;  Wliitefitld  niul  Tcnnent,  hut  David 
Braincrd  was  the  principal  instrument  in 
cffectin;;  it.  Ho  stuaicd  theology  a  short  time 
(8  months)  with  Jouathau  Edwards,  and  was 
settled  at  Great  Harrington,  Haas.,  Dec.  28, 
1748ii  He  was  by  nature  •  leadier  Mther  tiian 
n  preacher.  His  nurlah  labor*  sad  ntniatm- 
tions  to  tho  Indians  were  accompanied  bv 
df!cp  studies  in  divinity  in  connection  with 
F.ihvardH  and  Bell;imy.  Dismi.ssed  in  1769,  he 
was  instrtlled  at  Newjwrt,  in  1T70.  Durinir 
the  Ilevoliitionary  War  his  liurk  was  scxittered 
and  Hopkins  hitu^^elf  uwilv,  hut  he  returned 
andclun^^  to  his  post.  Ilcri'  li  is  literary  labors 
were  performed,  and  he  made  eilorts  in  behalf 
of  tbealftTe,  and  the  Christiunization  of  Africa 
Vy  meaiM  oC  Its  colonizatioD.  Hia  principal 
Ineological  worka  are  that  npon  Holineaa  and 
his  Syntrmof  Thrology  (1798).  Best  edition  of 
his  works,  Boston,  1852,  with  memoir  (era- 
iKxlvim;  tiic  AuUMogr^phf,  VSM)  by  Pro  fea- 
sor I'ark,  8  vols.  F.  H.  F. 

fffipiHnwtanlMw.  See  ITkw  Eroijuid  The- 

OI.OOV. 

Bor,  Mt~  is  the  highest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous mountain  of  the  sandstone  range  stretch- 
iag  from  the  southern  eztremiQr  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabnh.  It  Is  situated 

nhoiir  midway  between  those  two  points,  and 
riiius  4tHK)  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  . 


Here  die<l  Aaron  (Num.  xx.  24-29),  and  over 
his  tomb  tbo  Mohammedans  have  ereded  a 
memorial  building.  Another  Mt.  Horeb  ia 
mentkmed  (Num.  zxzIt.  7).  but  has  not  been 

identified. 

Horn  Oanonioas.  See  Cakokioal  Houks. 
Horeb.   Sec  SiKAi. 

Bot^-mah  {»  4e$olatt  place),  a  Canannitlah 

city,  was  first  known  as  Zephath,  *'  a  watch- 
tower,"  but  had  its  name  chanced  after  its 

dcstrviction  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  1-3. 
.lud^jes  i.  IT).  8iil>s<quently  it  was  rel)uilt(l 
.S:im.  .\xx.  'M)).  Tlie  explorers  do  imt  airreo 
vviUi  respect  to  it.s  lo<  atlon.  Tlic  most  prob- 
able view,  however,  scenm  that  of  Palmer, 
who  identifies  it  with  the  present  Belialtcb. 

Bora,  The,  was  used  by  the  iHraeliirs  as  ;i 
vessel  for  liquids,  oil,  wine,  etc.  (1  htiiii.  xvi. 
1),  and  as  a  trumpet  (.Tosh.  vi.  4  o).  Beini; 
the  chief  means  of  attack  and  defence  with 
many  animals,  and  making  on  impression  of 
streoklh,  when  weU  deTeumed,  it  has  fur< 
nished  material  for  moeh  nguratlTe  speech 
also  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  for  instance, 
"to  cxnit  the  horn"  (Dcut.  xxxili.  17),  "to 
cut  off  the  liorn"  (Jer.  xlviii.  a.".),  "to  deflle 
the  burn  iu  the  du&l"  (Job  xvi.  15). 

Borne,  0«org«,   D.D.   (Oxford,  1764), 

Churclt  of  FnL'land  ;  b.  at  Olliam,  m  ur  MhIiI- 
stone,  Kent.  Nov.  1,  17^0;  d.  at  Bath,  Jan. 
17,  175)2.  He  entered  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1740  ;  Ix  eame  fellow  of  Maf,'dalen,  1749, 
and  president,  17fl>^  :  ehaj)lain  to  the  king, 
1771  ;  vlci!  chancellor  of  the  university.  1770  ; 
dean  of  Canterbury,  1781  ;  bishop  "of  Nor- 
wich, 1790.  He  adopted  tlio  views  of  Jolm 
Hutchinson  (n.v.),  and  wrote  much  In  defence 
of  these  doctnnea  and  against  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton (1751-52).  Shuckfnrd  (lirA),  Kennfeott 
(1736-00),  Hume  {fjetUr  to  Ailam  Snntfi.  1777, 
and  Ij'ttern  on  Infiddity,  17S4),  and  I'ricstley 
(17H7).  His  ('(iiumentnry  on  thr  Pf'ihu.*.  17Tt>, 
has  IxH'n  niucli  valued  as  a  devotional  Ivook. 
His  collected  work.s,  with  life  by  W.  Jones  of 
Nayland,  appeared  iu  London,  17O&-90,  6 
Tcds.  atid  1881, 4  vols.  F.  M.  B. 

Horne,  Thomas  Hartwoll,  D.D  (I'nivcr- 
sitv  of  Pennsylvania,  1H41>.  Chart  h  of  Kng- 
land  ;  b.  in  London.  Oct.  2(\.  IThO  ;  d.  there, 
Jan.  27. 1H62.  Ho  atlendetl  Christ's  Hospital, 
1780-9O,  and  as  a  borrlster's  clerk  diligently 
improved  his  leisure  by  privato  study.  H& 
Neeemtv  and  Truih  tff  we  Chrittian  Jlevda- 
«i9n.  written  at  18.  appeared  1800.  He  «n- 
tered  the  Surrey  Ittstftutfon.  1809,  as  sob* 
librarian ;  became  librarian,  1H14,  and  in 
1818  publlBhcd,  in  Ix>ndou,  An  Jiiliwluetion 
to  the  L'ritieal  Stvdy  ami  Knowledge  of  the  JMy 
Srriptiirfi),  8  vols.  This  work  (rcviwd  and 
cnlarircd  in  5  vols.,  1H40,  and  apun  IH-Ifi)  is 
the  most  extensive  and  successful  of  its  kind 
iu  the  language,  and  has  long  borne  an  indls- 
neDsablepartmtiieologicaleaacation.  Biahop 
Howley  considered  it  •  snffldetit  title  to  holy 
orders,  which  iheautborrecelved  1819.  Aber- 
deen made  him  M.A.,  1818,  and  Cambridge 
H.  D,.  lf*'39.  He  l*eejimc  »<'nior  as.sistant  lilira- 
riua  in  the  British  Museum,  1824  ;  prebendary 
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of  St,  Paul's,  1831  ;  and  lector  of  St.  Bd- 
nnnd-Uie-KtDff  ftod  8U  Nicolas  Aeons,  Lon- 
dOti«  IW.  H»  minor  pubHcations  are  very 
attmerous.  F.  31.  B. 

Horse*,  Th«  Use  of,  among  the  Hebrews, 
though  not  absolutely  prohibited,  was  ncvcr- 
tlkeless  diwouniged  (i>eut.  xril  16);  their 
beMts  of  burden  wne  the  ox  and  the  nan,  and 
when  floally  Ihe  bono  iras  introduced,  in  the 
time  of  David  wd  Solomon,  it  watt  solely  for 
wnrlik%7  purpoM!»  Bot  in  affrioultuTO  or  for 
picatiurc. 

HOW'lo»oh«  occurring  only  once  (Prov. 
XXX.  16),  Is  a  Und  of  worm  rmy  oommoii  f n 

staprnant  Tt'&ten  In  Palestine,  which  fastens 

it=i  If  within  the  nostrils  or  mouth  of  animah 
till  V  ilritik,  and  sucks  their  blood  until 
i'-i  >nvii  IhkIv  i'^  rom|)Ictel7fllled,giTiQg*tthe 
same  time  much  pain. 

Borslay,  SamuaL  D.D.  (Cambridge,  ), 

LL.D.  (  ),  F.HS.  (1767-84).  Church 

of  EiiL'l'inil  ;  h.  in  I,oii(inn,  1733  ;  d.  iit  lirigli- 
ton,  Oct.  4,  1S<>'5.  Ill"  passed  from  VV'estnun- 
Btcr  SchiMil  to  Trinity  Hall,  {'timbridt^e  ;  grad- 
tiated,  n.'jH  ;  bci  ainc  rector  of  Kewington 
Butts,  Surrey,  IToU ;  of  Aldbury,  Surrey, 
1774  ;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1777  ;  accbdMooa  of  8k  Alban's,  1780  ;  rec- 
tor of  Sottthwrntd.  Bnex,  1788  ;  prebendary 
of  Gloucester.  1787 ;  bishop  of  St.  DaTid's. 
1788  ;  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  West- 
minster, 1793  ;  Msliop  of  St.  Asaph,  1802. 
ills  first  si'o  wiis  a  reward  for  vanquishing 
Dr.  I'rie.stk  v  in  a  contest  that  grew  out  of  tlie 
letter's  CtimiptuiTm  of  Cliristiitnity.  fie.  edit- 
ed Ni  wlon's  works,  1779-8.'>,  5  vols.,  and 
wrote  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Some  of  his 
books  were  po.«tliumous,  us  C/itirtjeji,  Diuidee. 
18Ut ;  TA4  Book  ef  FMm  TraiuAuUd,  Lon 
don.  1819 ;  BSMuk  Oriitiekm,  London.  1820. 
His  Theoioffieal  Works  were  collected  in  9 
vols..  1830,  and  6  vols.,  1845.  Though  acri- 
monious in  controversy,  ho  was  an  eminmt 
scholar,  a  brilliant  nrcHclier.  a  wnscientious 
pn;lat«;,  and  u  kintl-hearltd  man.  lie  was 
aecretuy  of  the  Koyal  Society,  1773-84. 

iL  B» 

Rort,  Fenton  John  Anthony,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge. 187r)).  Church  of  England  ;  b.  in 
Dublin,  April  l!*J8  ;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A..  1850  ;  M.A.,  ItCiS  ; 
B.!).,  1875  ;  was  ordaitii-<i  deac^on  in  1N»4, 
and  priest  in  IS.'WJ ;  fellow  of  Trinity'  College, 
1852-57.  and  of  Emmanuel  College  smce  lb72  ; 
divinity  lectorar  of  Emmannal  OoUeg»,  1872- 
98,  ana  HuImui  tirofieasorof  divinity  in  1878. 
He  WM  one  of  toe  original  members  of  the 
New  Testament  Company  of  (he  Anglo- 
American  Bibio  Revision  Comniiltee.  Ilia 
great  and  enduring  fanu;  rests  on  his  joint 
editorship  witli  Hisliop  Westeott  of  Tfm  Anc 
I'estament  in  Uie  Original  (Jredc  :  A  Jlt.v.i»ed 
Text,  uith  Introduction  and  Appendix.  (Lon- 
don. 1881.  2  vola.,  amaller  edition  of  text, 
1885),  the  product  of  examination  and  colla- 
tion of  uncial  and  cursive  manuacrlpu  from 
18B8  to  1881,  and  the  moat  Important  worlc  in 
the  department  since  Tischcndorf  ;  the  second 
volume  is  by  Hort.  and  is  an  exhaustive  trea- 
tiae  oo  textual  eritklnn. 


Hir*""**  (mm,  im  beitftc/i),  an  exclamation 
taken  from  Ps.  cxviii.  and  well  known  to  all 
Ismelitea,  because  it  formed  part  of  the  great 
Hallel  at  the  Feaat  of  Tabernaciee,  waa  tiM 
cry  with  wliidi  tlm  mvltitode  greeted  Oliriat 
at  Ida  bat  cntiy  into  Januakm  (Malt  xxl.  8). 

Bb'-ee^  the  son  of  Beerl,  one  of  the 
minor  prophets.  AceonUnKtotheiMcriptfam 
of  his  hook,  he  proiihesled  aorlngtbe  mgnof 

Jeroboam  II.,  kinsj;  f>f  Israel,  and  the  reigns 
of  Uzzlah,  Jolliani,  Aha/.,  and  Ihzekiah, 
kings  of  .Jiidah.  Jiut  irrespctive  of  the  su- 
perscription, ail  the  salient  points  <if  the  liook 
Itself  indicate  the  Nfirthem  Kingdom  as  the 
place  and  tfio  reign  of  Jerolxiam  II.  (Htli  <en- 
lurv  i!.c.)  as  the  lime  of  tiic  ac  tivity  of  (he 
author.  The  description  of  Jehovah's  love 
for  brad,  ao  often  Insulted,  yet  always  un- 
changed, and  the  exhortation  to  truatinthia 
love  and  take  rcfuee  in  it  form  the  two  ccn- 
tresaround  ■\vhi<  l>  liis  prophetic  vi^icms  movr', 
and  from  liim  oriLnnatcd  the  cnniparison  of 
tlic  covf  nant  between  Ji  howih  ami  Israe  l  lo  a 
nuirriago.  the  designation  of  liic  falling  away 
I  of  Israel  as  adultery,  etc.  The  marriage  of  the  « 
prophet  and  the  subsequent  isaue  had  best  be 
understood  ilgunrthrely  (eiiapk  1).  For  Ht., 
see  MiNOH  Pkopiikts. 

Ho-8he'>a  (G<t<}  m  fi'lp),  Ifust  king  of  Israel. 
He  conspired  HLrainst  Pekah,  slew  liiiu.  and 
BC'lzed  the  throne  (2  Kings  xv.  80),  and  ruled 
well,  but  could  not  save  the  declining  ldng> 
dom.  He  paid  tribute  to  Assyria,  vet  mm 
invaded  fn  m  Whyear  by  that  power  oeeanae 
he  had  made  an  £(Qrptian  alliance  ;  his  capi- 
tal, Samaria,  waa  taken  after  a  8  years'  siege, 
and  many  of  hia  people  Carried  away  captive 
(xviL). 

Bo'*«Uai^  Maliop  of  Oordufaa,  Spain ;  b. 
250  ;  d.  857  or  850  ;  was  elected  Mshop In  898, 

and  appeared  shortly  after  the  accMslon  of 

( "onstanlinc  the  (Jreatat  the  luiperial  court  as 
a  in.an  of  great  inlluence.  lie  was  instrumen- 
tal in  convening  the  Council  of  Niciea.  325. 
and  presided  over  it.  Under  Constantius, 
however,  who  was  an  Arian.  his  position  be- 
came quite  different.  As  he  not  only  refused 
to  oondemn  Athanasius,  but  also  to  have  any 
interoonne  with  the  Arians,  he  waa  lianiabea 
to  Strmlum.  He  signed,  however,  tlte  aeeond 
Sirmian  formula,  which  established  Inter- 
course with  the  Arians.  hut  did  not  demand 
(he  condenmation  of  Athaniuiius.  None  of 
hi.s  writings  hfk-s  come  down  to  us.  (See 
Gams,  Ktrchrngc^ehirhtf  rt>n  jS^Mnim*  InUB' 
bruck,  1H62-70,  4  vols.,  I.  c.) 

Bosius,  Btanialaos,  b.  at  Cracow.  at  tlial 
time  the  capital  of  Poland,  Hay  5,  15(^  ;  d. 
at  Cai)ranit:a,  near  Itome,  Aug.  5,  1579 ; 
studied  law  at  Padua  and  Bol.i-na.  and  be- 
came secretarv  to  King  Sidsmuud  I.,  of  Po- 
Iwod  ;  entered  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
waa  made  bishop  of  Culm  In  1549.  and  of 
Ermland  in  1551 ;  acted  as  penal  legato  to  the 
Oonncil  of  Trent,  and  apent  tbe  laat  veata  of 
his  life  at  the  papal  oooit.  He  waa  a  fanatical 
opponent  of  the  Reformation  ;  founded  the 
college  of  Jesuits  at  Braunsherg ;  enforced 
witlt  a  high  hand  the  ttataiei  of  TNnt  in 
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Polanil,  and  admilU'd  without  a  blusli  that  he 
waiitt-il  Pohind,  too,  to  have  its  Massacre  of 
Bt.  Barthohimetv.  ilia  works  were  published 
At  Cologoe,  1584,  2  vols. ;  his  life  wm  wtittcn 
bf  BiehJioni,  Mayoioe,  1855,  S  volt. 

HoipioM  were  orlg'inally  fotiudcd  in  tho 
passes  of  the  Alps  In-  monks  fnr  llif  purjxMO 
of  ^ivinf^  shfltt  r  iiiirl  aid  to  pilgrims  oa  their 
journey  to  Hoin  ^  Th«  beBt  known  ftl  Uutt  of 
tlie  areat  St.  Buroard. 

Botdinian  (hos-po-ne-an),  Radolplt,  Re- 
formed theologian  ;  b.  at  Altorf,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich.  Switzerland,  Nov.  7,  1547 ;  d.  in 
the  city  of  Zurich.  Mun  li  11,  102(1;  studi.d 
theolniry  at  .Murhurjj  and  HeidellHTtr,  mid 
■«\a^  appf liiitc:!  ilircctor  of  the  gymmisium, 
afterward  alno  pn  achcr  at  Zurich.    He  yvnn  n 

tQlcmical  writer,  both  with  spirit  and  with 
nowledge,  and  wrote  much  a^in.«it  the  Ro- 
man Church,  Uittoria  Saemmuaria,  lIi*toria 
«^«tt»Mea»  etc.,  which  was  tnswamt  bj  Bfl- 
tarmlB  and  Gretser,  and  agalDst  the  LntlwranH. 
OmeoriUa  Diaeon,  which  wu  answered  by 
Hutter.  His  collected  works  ai>peared  at 
Cksneva,  1681,  in  7  folio  vols. 

HoepitaHsirs,  or  Hospital  Brethrsa,  were 
•tsoctatloos  of  taymen,  knights,  canons,  and 

monks,  devoting  lliemselves  to  the  nursing  of 
the  sick  and  poor  in  the  hospitals,  and  gener- 
alU"  ohntTvini;  (•crtuiii  nioimstic  rult-s,  thnugli 
oiilv  it  few  of  them  imjk  the  regular  niona.stic 
vows.  Thev  oriijinated  in  Italy  iu  tin  ifili 
ctsuturv,  an  1  iiiL roused  imraeuHcly  in  number 
and  activity  iu  tliu  time  of  the  cnuades.  The 
larger  onea  had  gencraU  of  their  own.  the 
smaller  ones  onlv  a  superior  or  major.  Gen- 
erally they  Stood  under  the  autbonij  of  the 
bishop,  but  some  of  tbem  tanfsd  immedtately 
Under  the  pope.  Since  the  VSh.  oeotury  there 
were  also  {{uspital  Sisters,  who  connected  the 
education  of  j'oung  girls  and  the  rescuing  of 
fallen  women  with  tlic  common  duties  of  the 
hospitals,  and  did  a  great  amount  of  trood. 
See  Ilelyot,  HUtoin}  d.  Ord.  Jfoa.,  Paris. 
1714-19,  8  vols.  ;  llerv^.Basin,  Lt$  Qtund« 
Onlrttde  Femnut,  InSO.) 

Hospitals,  a.s  iii^titutir)iis  in  hutnan  society 
for  tho  nursing  of  the  sii  k  and  the  Kupport  of 
tlie  poor,  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  that  radi- 
cal change  in  the  feelin^r  of  human  fellowship 
which  Christianity  produced,  and  as  socm  as 
flw  Christian  (Aurcli  beeame  tolerated  fay  the 
covemmeat  of  the  pagan  stale,  it  founded  its 
nos|rtta1s.  Jerome.  84<M90,  bailt  oite  at 
Bi'thlehem  and  Fabiola,  a  convert  of  his, 
founded  the  first  institution  of  llie  kind  iu 
Koiue.  H:isilius  the  (Jreat.  ICiO-TO,  buill  an- 
other in  CiE-'Jirea,  wliicli  was  a  most  eoniplete 
establishment,  having  also  a  division  for 
lepers.  The  first  hospitals  in  Gaul  dale  from 
tlie  5th  oentttry,  in  Germany  from  the  t^tli. 
They  were  generally  dedicated  to  the  Uoly 
Soint.  and  uised  the  dove  as  thdr  symbol. 
The  principal  hospital  in  Rome  Is  still  desig- 
nated In  this  wa7,  and  In  I>enmark  there  exist 
several  old,  rieli  institutions  of  tlie  name, 
"  Dove  Brethren  Hospitals,"  in  which  worthy 
oM  people  are  supported.  C.  P. 

Boal  (fram  lha  Latin  AMtfa,  a  "  saoriHoe"), 
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means  tlie  bread  or  oblate  or  wafer  used  \jj 
the  lionian  Catholic  Church  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  !SupjK!r.  It  is  unleavened, 
thin,  flat,  circular,  and  stamped  with  across, 
III.  H.,  the  figure  of  the  cruciflc<l  Christ,  or  the 
Agnua  Dei.  Aooording  to  tlieteactungof  the 
Roman  Oatballe  Oiiaroh,  ChrisI  is  present  In 
the  host  both  as  Ond  and  man,  while  the  snb* 
stance  of  bread  has  ceased  to  exist  after  tlie  ' 
oonsecratlon.  See  TBAHScBSTAimaTioK. 

Bok  Oknaa  Bona,  buns  with  the  flgurs  of 

the  cross  impressed  upon  them,  are  a  common 
P^ugllsh  breakfast  dwh  on  Good  Friday,  prob- 
ably derived  from  tlie  time  when  the  eon.'-e- 
eralr-d  l)read.  marked  with  a  cross,  wfts  m  nt 
nr  briiULrbt  home  to  tiiose  w  Im  by  siekm-ss  or 
otherwise  weni  hindered  from  partaking  iu  the 
oelebraticBof  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  orardi. 

Hottinger  (hot-ting-er)  is  the  name  of  two 
Swiss  theologians,  father  and  son.  Johann 
Heiurlch,  b.  at  Zurich.  March  10,  U120  ;  d. 
there  as  professor  of  theolog\',  .luue  6.  1B67  ; 
wrote  itintoria  Eede$,,  Zurich,  1655-67,  9 
vols.  Johaa  ^aeoh^  b.  at  Zurich,  Dec.  1, 
1653 ;  d.  then  aa  nofeasor  of  theology,  Dec 
18,  1785 ;  wrote  adeeHaehe  KtrdungetMdvUt 
Zurich,  1898-1729,  4  vols. 

Hoabigant(hoo-be-gon),  Oharles  Franfols, 

b.  in  i'aris,  1686  ;  d.  there,  17ua  ;  wasamem* 
her  of  the  Oratonr,  and  published  a  BibUA 
HebraieayrV^  Latin  Iransiations,  Samaritan 

variations,  and  critienl  notes,  and  Racine*  He- 
braiqiits  (Paris,  1782)  in  mnemonic  verses. 

Boon.  The  Egyptians,  Hebrawa,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  dlvioea  the  day,  reckoned  from 

one  sunrise  to  another,  just  n,s  we  do.  into  24 
hours.  But  a-s  they  di%'ided  tlie  day  and  iho 
night  em-h  wparately  into  12  lionrs.  and  as 
thev  reckoned  llie  day  from  smiri'-i  to  nunset 
ami  tlw  night  fronisunwt  to  .sunrise,  it  follows 
that  an  hour  of  one  day  always  Ixcanie  with 
them  a  little  longer  or  a  little  shorter  than  an 
hour  of  tiie  following  day,  and  that  an  hour 
of  liw  day  and  an  hour  or  the  night  only  twice 
a  year  Wcaraa  aqoally  long.  Hence  the 
phrssea  the  lon^  summer  hours,  the  short 
winter  hours,  etc.,  v^here  we  say  tho  long 
summer  daj's,  the  short  winter  days,  etc. 
More  common  than  tho  division  nf  ilif  day 
and  the  night  each  into  13  hours  wa.s,  in 
everyday  use,  the  divi>ion  into  4  (luarlers, 
watches,  each  of  3  hours  and  each  denominat- 
ed after  the  last  hour,  so  that  the  thlrtl  hour 
generallT  meant  the  first  quarter,  the  first  8 
hours  of  tlie  day,  and  the  dxth  hour  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  the  8  hours  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sixth,  both  inclusive.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, however,  al-,o  another  divisiun  wa.s  in 
use,  time  Ixing  eom]piiled  from  midiiiglil  to 
midday  and  tlic  quarters  being  di-signatc d  by 
the  tirst,  not  by  llu:  la.'-t  hour.  I'robahly  tbis 
latter  methcKl  was  employt  d  in  the  gos|M  I  uo 
cording  to  bt.  John,  and  if  so,  the  sixtli  hour, 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord  (John  zix. 
14),  was  not  an  hour  near,  ttiough  before  noon, 
but  an  liour  near,  tbougfa  after  8  o*idock  in 
the  morning,  whtdi  brings  the  narrative  of 
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tlie  fourth  KMpel  into  perfect  luamooT  with 
thHt  of  the  tltree  others.  C.  P. 

Hoiua.  The  patrlarchn  dwelt  la  tents ; 
hence  their  "house"  meant  not  their  abode, 
hot  Ihdr  "  family. ' '  When  tlie  Hebrews  be- 
cwne  an  msricultural  people,  the  tent  disap- 
>  peMed  nnd  ^ve  place  to  the  pemuuM&t 
■tmeture,  which,  of  course,  in  timo  ran 
through  the  whole  scale  of  buildiuKS  from  the 
hnt  to  the  palace.  The  common  Hebrew 
house  wns  thut  met  wilh  every  wJicre  in  the 
Orient,  Imilt  of  .mm drieil  or  tiiiked  Vtriek,  en- 
tered throufr'i  !i  lar<rc  Rate  witii  wcnxlen  posts 
adorned  with  proverbs  writlen  on  scraps  of 

Crchment  ana  witli  doors  shut  by  wooden 
rs,  with  latticed  windows  set  high  uplnthe 
wtiX,  with  beMue  and  roofing  of  sycamore  or 
eedftr,  with  a  flat  roof,  the  houeetop,  reached 
by  stairs  both  frrtm  tfete  interior  ana  from  tho 
street,  and  uacti  for  various  purposes— recrea- 
tion, sleep,  lonely  meditations  or  rcliglotis 
exercises,  err.  Tlic  larger  and  richer  houses 
were  liiiili  i>f  liiwn  sione,  in  (luadrangular 
form,  enehksing  a  courtyard,  anil  often  two  or 
three  stories  nigh.  Ml  the  rooms  of  the 
house,  also  those  tielonffing  to  the  women  of 
the  household,  and  whksh  occupied  tho  rear 
of  the  building,  opeaad  lalo  this  courtyard, 
which  was  paved,  oontidned  the  well,  might 
be  very  roomy,  and  sometimes  was  reached 
through  a  front  court.  And  it  Is  easy  to  see 
that  siieh  n  hmi'^o  offered  ample  opportunity 
for  coltiiiins,  Hrchc^,  balconi*.;?*,  ami  f  nintiunH  ; 
for  marljle,  broii/o,  guM,  aii  l  magnitirr-iit 
hangings— in  short,  for  all  tho  elegance  and 
luxury  which  Oriental  taste  would  oesire  sod 
national  wealth  could  acquire.  Boa  Axchi- 

TBCTUBS,  HbBMBW. 

Hovey  (htlT  c),  Alvah,  D.D.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity. Providence,  R.  I.,  1856).  LL.D. 
(Denison  L'tiiver-sity,  Oranvillc,  0.,and  Rich- 
montl  [Va.],  College,  1876),  Bapti>t ;  b.  at 
Greene,  Ciienfuigo  C'ounty,  N.  "i.,  March  5, 
1820;  grailuateu  from  Dartmouth  ('ollege, 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  1844,  and  from  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  Kewtoa  Centre. 
Mmb  ,  1848 ;  has  been  eonneded  efer  sliicc 
with  the  latter  institution  as  assistant  teacher 
of  Hebrew,  1B49-5.") ;  professor  of  church 
history,  1  H.V.  .")  ;  proft* or  of  theology  and 
Christian  eltiics  hince  !«.">.')  ;  jiresi'lent  since 
IKIJ"-^,  Hr'  \v!w  nHiiibir  of  ilie  E.vecutivc 
Committee  of  the  American  liaptisl  Missionary 
Union,  lHftK-H3.  Of  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned /Me  of  Rev.  Imae  Bftckua,  Boston, 
18uy  ;  Manual  of  Sy»teiMtic  Thenlogy  and 
QhriUiaa  Ethiet,  Wil,  Phihulelphia,  1880 ; 
BOHieta  mduOotogs,  Philadelphia,  1888 ;  ho 
edited  The  Complete  Omnmtniarg  <m  the  Xtw 
Testament.  1881-90,  7  vols. 

Howard,  John,  F.U.S.  (I75fl),  pri-son  re- 
former ;  b.  at  Hackney,  a  suburb  of  London, 
Sept.  2,  1T'20  ;  d.  at  Cherson  in  Southern  Rus- 
sia, Jan.  20,  1700.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  tradesman,  who  sent  him  to  private 
aehoois,  and  then  apprenticed  him  to  a  grocer. 
Losing  his  father  at  19,  he  purchased  his  free- 
dom and  began  to  trnvil.  <>n  a  voynrrf"  to 
Lislion,  In  ltr»6,  he  was  taken  bv  a  Fn  iuh 
privateer,  and  in  I?rr-;t  and  Morfaix  bad  his 
Hnt  experience  of  prisons.   In  1758  he  settled 


at  Cardington,  Ikdfordshire,  where  he  built 
schools  and  moilci  oottagea  for  his  tenants. 
Elected  sheriff  oC  the  connbr,  1728,  his  duties 
led  him  to  vfaiC  the  jails,  where  he  "bdield 

scenes  of  calamity  which  fhel  grew  daily 
more  and  more  anxious  to  alleviate."  By  a 
strange  pervcrsiou  of  justice  the  Jailers  were 
then  dependent  on  fees  extorted  from  tlieir 
prisoners,  whom  they  were  authorizftl  to  de- 
tain till  the  accounts  were  settled.  Desiring 
to  mitigate  these  abuses,  Howanl  in  1774 
offered  a  rumrt  to  tho  House  of  Commons, 
which  passed  two  reform  bills  in  consequence. 
His  researches,  already  carried  b»ond  tba 
county,  were  now  extended  to  SooUand  and 
Ireland,  disclosing  a  frightful  state  of  affairs — 
underground  cells,  <l:inip  and  llUhy,  straw  for 
beddiiii,'.  iiiis<  rablc  fimd,  juil  fever  and  small- 

KX  prevalent.  In  17T.VT1)  he  travelled  in 
ance,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Ik  Igium.  and 
Holland,  finding  prison  acoonmuxlalions  no 
better,  except  in  the  two  last.  In  1777  he 
published,  at  Wairingtoa.  T As  State  of  tU 
PrUom  in  SitglaHdmnd  Watet,  ttitk  Pnlimi- 
narjf  Obtermtion*,  and  an  AeMunt  of  Sokm  Fifr* 
ei^n  Pri*onjt ;  this  received  an  upiiendlxfa  1781^ 
4tli  eil.,  IT!)'.}.  Continuing  his  lalM>r8,  he  lour* 
neyeil  through  Northern,  Central,  and  fcast- 
cm  r.urnpe,  bearing  his  testimony  Iw-fore  kings 
and  parliaments,  and  collecting  the  data  on 
whicli  the  science  of  prison  reform  is  founrttnl. 
About  178.5  his  attention  was  turned  to  an- 
«th(  r  field  of  human  miseiy.  Visiting  ItaHaa 
and  Oriental  hospitals,  and  travelling  on 
plague<hifected  vessels,  he  studied  the  nature 
of  this  terrible  disease,  the  methods  of  its 
treatment,  and  the  quarantine  reirtilafions  re- 
specting it,  with  a  view  to  checking  or  miti- 
gating its  ravages — for  he  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  medicine.  When  ln<t  at  home,  in 
17H«,  he  published,  at  Warrington.  An  At- 
count  of  the  Principal  Lnzarettoti  in  Eurn})^. 
He  diet!  of  the  plague,  taken  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  from  ooo  to  whom  be  was  min- 
istering. His  monument  waa  erected  in  St. 
Panrs  cathedral.  "  Not  alt  th«  blood  of  all 
the  Howards"  has  so  ennobled  that  illustrious 
name  as  the  devoted  labors  of  this  man  of 
humble  birth,  limited  education,  and  no  lirill- 
iant  intellectual  abilities,  ills  muiive  i«i\vir 
(  wa.s  "  religious  principle,  developtl  in  simple 
,  and  unostentatious.  almo<i.t  puritanical 
forms  ;"  ho  was  a  Baptist.  Some  of  our  most 
famous  later  pbiUuithropists,  ilrs.  Fry.  Flor- 
ence Kightingale,  and  the  penologists  have 
chiefly  worked  on  his  fouaoatioii.  Livca  of 
him  have  been  written  by  IH*-  J-  Afldn.  Lon- 
don, 17!)2  :  ,T.  B.  Brown.  181«  ;  T.  Taylor, 
IKIO;  W.  11.  Ui.von,  1849;  Dr.  Stonghton, 
ia->:{  ;  and  J.  Field,  IttfO,  Who  also  edited  his 
Corre*pondenef ,  1855.  F.  M.  B. 

Howe,  John,  Puritan ;  b.  at  Loughbor- 
ough, 11  m.  n.  of  Leicester,  JI ay  17,1880; 
d.  in  London,  April  2,  1709.  His  father  was 
ejected  by  Laud  In  1635,  and  after  some  jean 
in  Irehmd  settled  in  Lancashire.  The  son 
studied  at  Chrbt  Church,  Cambridge ;  bo- 
came  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxfonl, 
and  aVwut  1(>.")2  pastor  at  Torrington,  Dt  von- 
shire.  Here  his  morniti;:  service  consi  r  (l  of 
three  prayers,  togctlier  lasting  about  an  hour 
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and  a  iuilf,  with  n  turiuon  and  exposition  of 
eqiiiil  k'nj,ali  ;  then,  ufler  15  minuli^s'  sing- 
Ini^;,  "  during  which  lie  rclimi  and  tooli  u 
little  refreshment,"  he  "  prayed  an  hour  more, 
preached  another  hour,"  unci  disinissed  the  con- 
f  CKnUoa  after  a  abort  pnjer  of  lutlf  aa  bour. 
In  1664  Oromwell,  notwlng  htm  In  tbe  cbapel 
at  Whitehall,  seized  upon  nim  for  a  diapbktn  ; 
In  tliis  po<<t  he  displayed  a  gentle  and  tolerant 
Bpirit,  .iiid  <  xcrted  himself  to  iK-fricnd  clcrfry 
of  ttie  other  pnrty.  He  rt  tiiriicd  to  Torriiiir 
ton  in  ItMit,  and  was  deprived  under  tlie  Act 
of  Conformity,  1662.  llis  friend  Ward,  now 
bishop  of  Exeter,  and  others  in  vain  ur^ed 
him  to  accept  Epintyipul  ordination.  His 
BimfdiuM  of  the  JiiufiUwts  (London,  1668) 
won  tbfl  favor  of  Lord  Hiunai«ne  and  a  cbap- 
lafacy  al  Antrim  CMle,  Iidand,  1671.  1676- 
83  tic  prgadied  nndtr  tha  kinj;'»  indtilgence 
to  a  London  conji^rei?atfon.  After  two  years 
Fpv'Al  ;il)r'),id,  fliiftly  at  Utrecht,  he  returned 
to  llis  ll  K-k,  \vlieti  Jaini'S  II.  put  forth  liis  dec 
Ifinir.ion  for  libvrt}'  of  conscience.  In  lii-^H  lie 
headed  the  depiilatiun  of  dissenting  cierjjy 
Mvho  addressed  William  III.  Ennncnt  for 
learning,  piety,  and  moderation,  he  enjoyed 
frenerai  raspeet.  Among  his  chief  writings 
are,  JkUghtuufin  Ooi,  1674  ;  TA0  Oood  Man 
Litinff  TemriU.  of  God,  1676-1709:  The 
Jtedwinfi  'it  Tftim.  16H4  ;  and  The  Rfeoneilable- 
71AW  of  Uitd't  I'r<  wUnr«>  of  the  Sinn  of  .%ffn  v-ith 
the  \\'li«h'>n  and  Siiifi  nti/  of  hin  (''>iiii»fli,  F..r- 
h»rttitii>iiM,  etc.,  1CT7.  The  last-rianird  Hoh- 
ert  Hull  (who  had  "  leariieil  far  more  from 
John  Howe  tlian  from  any  other  author") 
considered  "the  best  Iblttglieever  wrote." 
Howe's  complete  works  were  cniited  by  E. 
GUamf,  1794.  S  vols,  folio,  and  bj  J.  Hunt, 
1810-33,  8  vob..  and  by  H.  Rosen,  18a»-4I8, 
6  vols.   Hh  nfe  htm  been  written  wr  Calamy, 

lT-:4,  an.l  by  H.  llogcrs,  ia%.       F.  M.  B. 

Bowion,  Jobn  Saul,  D.D.  (Cambridge. 
1861),  Church  of  Englaoa  :  b.  at  Giggleawick, 
YorkAbire,  Mi^  fi,  wl6 ;  <L  at  Bouraemoutb, 
Hampshire,  Dec  15,  1886.  He  graduated  at 

Cainhridarc,  1837  ;  tcK)k  orders,  1^45,  and  Ix;- 
came  senior  classical  master  in  the  Liver- 
pool Collcu'iate  Institute.  IH-I.)  ;  principal  of 
same.  IHll)  ;  vicar  of  Wisl>eacli,  ( lamhridjrc- 
ablrc.  1865:  dean  of  Chester.  1H67.  Here  he 
Collcctc<l  i;40  tKX»  for  tlie  re.'.loration  of  the 
cathe<lral.  compleUid  1872.  With  Kev.  W.  .1. 
Coaybeare  lie  publisbed  The  Ltfeand  Ein»tle« 
^  m.  Paul,  London,  1850-52.  2  vols,  (many 
aulwcfiuent  editions  and  reprints),  furnishing 
tlie  hislnrical  and  geographical  portions. 
Amoni;  his  other  works  are  tliose  on  the 
Character  (1864).  Met^iplwrt  (1868).  and  Com- 
ptuaioM^Bt,  JRsut  (1871).  F.  M.  B. 

Hubert,  St,  a  son  of  Duke  Bcrtrand  of 
Onicnne,  and  hiiih  in  oflico  under  King  Theo- 
doric  of  llu!  Fnuiks.  was  ;i  p  issionate  and  gay 
eportHman,  but  w^is  c(inverted  by  one  day 
meeting  a  stag  wliich  lM)re  a  glittering  cross 
on  bia  aatlen  and  entreated  lum  to  enter  the 
cbnrcli.  He  became  bisbop  of  Li&ge  in  708 
and  died  in  727.  HU  rdlca  wen  liiaafemd 
to  the  convent  of  Andafnfn  the  Ardennea, 
and  arc  i)rayed  to  by  tho<5e  suffering  from 
hjfdrophobia.'  His  day  ia  Nov.  3,  the  end  of 
tbe  bunting  season. 


Hubmaisr  (boob-my-er).  or  BftbmSr,  Bal> 

thasar,  I),  in  14tM)  at  Frietlberg,  near  Augs- 
burg, whence  be  also  callixl  him.self  Fried- 
berger  or  Pacimontamit ;  d.  in  Vienna,  Murcb 
10,  1528  ;  studied  at  Freiburg  under  Eck,  and 
was  appobited  profeaaor  of  tbeology  at  Ingot- 
stadt  In  1612.  and  pnadier  of  die  cathedral 
of  Batlsbon  in  1510,  where  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  In  the  e.\pui.sion  of  tbe  Jews,  1519. 
AttracttMl  by  Luther's  dix'Irines,  he  iH'gan  I0 
feel  uiuasy  iit  Halislxin.  and  in  1522  he  moved 
to  Waldshut  on  the  Rhine,  near  Basel,  as 
pastor  of  the  parish.  There  lie  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  SwLss  wformaton", 
and  took  part  in  the  Disputation  of  Zurich. 
1536.  But  he  also  made  the  acquaintauco  of 
Thomas  MflnMr,  and  suddenly  he  apiK-ared  as 
a  full-fledged  Anabaptist ;  was  reliapt  i7.ed  hhn- 
self,  wrote  a  liook.  Von  dem  Tmiff  der  Olau- 
hiijen.  Zurich,  l.TiS.  began  to  preach  com- 
nuini.sfi(^  and  soc  ial  democratic  doctrines,  and 
i-t  even  ."^aid  to  have  In-eu  connected  with  the 
12  articles  f>f  thi;  peasant  revolt's  platform. 
In  1525  he  had  to  Ilee  liefore  the  Au.striuns, 
and  took  refuse  in  Zurich,  where,  after  a 

Eublio  disputation  with  Zwingli.  he  recaiited. 
\kA  be  repented  of  bta  tccanlaiion,  went  to 
Constance,  and  thence  to  Mikobbiirg,  Mo* 
ravia,  where,  under  the  protection  of  Prince 
Liclifetistein,  he  propagated  his  idr  as  by  Avord 
and  pen,  and  in  nhort  linic  made  the  whole 
district  Anabaptislic.  At  the  death,  hctwever. 
of  Iving  Lewis  of  Hunirary,  in  1527,  .Moravia 
fell  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  ami  llulmi;ii(r 
was  carried  to  Vicuna  and  burned  at  the  Hiake  ; 
his  wife  was  drowned.  A  ntmibt  r  of  his 
writiagaare  found  in  Scbelhom's  Archir  ;  bb 
life  was  written  in  Czeok  by  Hosck,  BtUnn, 
18fi7.  f.  P. 

Hue  (hli(r  i,  6varl»te  Regis,  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  at  Toulouse,  France,  Aui:.  1.  l^ili  ;  d. 
in  Paris.  March  ai,  lb60  ;  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Lazurc  ;  went  as  a  mi.ssionary 
to  China  in  18ii9  ;  returned  in  1840,  and  pub- 
lished TravtU  in  Tartnry,  Tlubtt,  and  China 
Durxns  the  Tear*  1844-45-46.  Paris,  18B0,  8 
vols.,  Eng.  trans  .  I..ondon,  and  New  York, 
1H52,  2  vols.  ;  The  ChineM  Empire,  Paris, 
IH.Vt.  2  vols..  Enir.  tnins.,  London  and  New 
York,  1H55,  2  ^•ol■^.  ;  <  '/i  ri.<>ti"niti/  in  China, 
Tartnry,  and  Thibet,  Paris,  1857-58,  3  vols., 
Eng.  trans.,  London  and  New  York,  18S7-68, 
3  vols. 

Bnet  (htt'-etO.  Fmneoli^  Roman  CatboIIc ; 

b.  at  Villeau,  in  the  Department  of  Eurt-ct- 
I^oire,  France,  Dec.  26,  1814  ;  d.  in  Paris, 
.July  1,  IHi'il)  ;  was  pmfi  ssor  of  philosophy  at 
Ghent,  afterward  tutor  t.>  I'rince  Milan  of 
8ervio,  and  publisbed  /.'  Ciirt'-^i'iniKinr,  Paris, 
184d,  2  vols.  ;  La  recolution  religieute  an  \\im» 
$iMe,  1866.  etc. 

Huet,  Pierre  Daniel,  Roman  Catholic  ;  b. 
at  Caen.  France,  Feb.  B.  lOHO  ;  d.  in  Paris, 
.Tan.  26.  1721  ;  was  tutor  t  >  llie  dauphin, 
afterR-ard  bishop  of  A^  ranches,  l(>sl)-;i'j,  and 
published  an  edition  with  Latin  tnuislati  in  cf 
Origen's  biblical  commentaries,  i'arLs,  1668. 
S  vols,  folio ;  Demonatratio  etanffelim.  1079, 
6th  ed..  Frankfort,  1722;  Cetunra  philonophia 
CarUnana,  1689,  4th  ed.,  1664.  a  vcrj  sharp 
pieoe  of  etitldam ;  bla  autoUognphy»  Ona- 
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nuntarttu  d$  nbu$  ad  eum  perUnentibvB,  Am- 
sterdam, 1718  (Eng.  trans.,  London.  1810,  2 
vols.),  very  fnten-stin;?  noU'w  on  the  Bpiritunl 
life  in  Frfinn-  duriiiu'  the  ri'ijjn  of  I>ouis  XT  V.. 
«tc.  (See  Bartholmcss,  Hmt,  ou  U  tceptieimnc 
ateltgiftu.  Pull,  ISMl) 

Hne  O^^o^^).  Johann  Leonard,  Eomau 
Catholic;  b.  at  Cunstaocc,  Jiiiu:  1.  \~,iir)  ;  d. 
March  11,  18-16,  at  Freiburg,  iu  the  grund- 
duchr  of  Baden,  where  he  hud  been  profes- 
sor 01  theoloffv  in  the  lionum  Catholic  iscultr 
alnoe  1791.  He  puUialud  JBitMtung  in  die 
AUrfyim  dm  nmm  JMamemt*,  Stuttgart, 
1808,  8  TOls.,  Eng.  tran.s,  liy  Wait.  London, 
1887,  and  by  FosMlick,  \vitii  noUs  by  Mo-st-s 
Btuarl.  AiiiIiivL'r,  If^-'i!  :  D'ln  Ihhe  Lud  in  eiufr 
fweh  uiirtr>tiic/il<-n  JUutunij,  Freiburg,  IHKl ; 
some  polemical  writings  against  I'uulus  and 
Strauss,  «tc  (See  memorial  address  by  Ad. 
Ibier,  Frielmrg.  1847.) 

Hughes,  John,  D.D.  (Rome  1841?),  Ro- 
man Catholic  arclibislion  of  New  Yoric  ;  b.  at 
Annnlogbam,  County  1  vrone,  Ireland,  .luni" 
24.  1797  ;  d.  in  New"  York  City,  Jan.  55,  1H64. 
He  came  to  America,  1817 ;  entenMl  Mt.  8t. 
Mary's  College.  Emmctsburg,  Md.,  1820  ;  wa.s 
Mdtttocd,  1825-20,  and  placed  in  Pbiladcl- 
^iJa,  wbiere  he  founded  St.  John's  Aajrlmn. 
1889.  (1)  and  The  CfOJuMe  BmM,  188C  He 
■was  coTispcmtcd.  Jan.  7,  coad|utor- 
bishop  of  New  York  ;  an<i  in  li<J3  succeeded 
to  the  dioLCw,  which  wrus  raised  to  metropoli- 
tan rank,  Here  he  won  grrat  repute 
and  iiithii'm '('  He  vclicmpnlly  o]ipos<-<i  the 
pablic  school  system,  and  prociirc<l  its  modifi- 
cation :  ftbotUled  lay  tru-stceship  of  church 
property  ;  organized  the  college  and  seminary 
at  Fonlharo,  1841,  and  began  the  cathedral 
on  Fifth  ATenue,  1855.  He  held  disputations 
with  Dr.  J.  Breckinridge,  1888-85 ;  Dr.  N. 
Murray,  1847-48,  and  others,  and  prearlir-d 
before  Congress,  1H47.  During  tlic  war  he 
rendered  eminent  patriotic  Ri  rvict*.  His 
works  were  collected.  New  York.  lHfi4-65, 
8  vols.,  and  his  life  written  hgr  J.  R.  c.  iins- 
sard,  ^m(\  F.  M.  B. 

Hugo  of  Breteull,  d.  in  10r)l  ;  wan  ckM  ted 
bislinp  (tf  I,angrc8,  in  the  present  Deparlim  iit 
of  liaute-Marac.  France,  iu  1031  ;  e.xcom- 
muniniled  in  1049  by  Leo  IX.,  and  canoniztxl 
in  1124  by  flonorius  II.  lie  wrote  in  104H 
J)e  CtjriHirc  tt  fiinr/'aiu:  I'liriHti  contra  Bmn- 

garium^  found  in  Jligne,  J\i4,  Lot.  CXLII. 

Hugo  of  Lincoln,  b.  at  Avalon,  Burgundy, 
about  1185  ;  d.  iu  lK)ndon,  Nov.  19.  1200  ; 
entered  the  monastery  of  Grando  ChnrtruuBc, 
and  was  liv  Ueoiy  IL  invited  to  £ng]aad, 
where  he  founded  the  first  Carthusian  mon- 
astery at  Witham,  and  was  made  archbishop 
of  Lincoln  in  11H6.  He  wa-s  canonized  In 
120C.  (See  M'iffn>i  W'fn  s.  ////r/„nw,cd.  Dimock, 
London,  1804,  and  Perry,  Li/e  of  St.  Hugh, 
1879.) 

Bogo  of  8L  Oher  (a  Sanrto  Caro),  b.  at  St. 
Cher,  a  suburb  of  Vienne,  France  ;  d,  at  Or- 
vitto,  Italy,  in  I'Jfi.'i  ;  riih  rcd  llic  Dominican 
order  in  1224  aa  monk  iu  the  convent  of  St. 
Jacob,  P«fi8»  and  was  made  »  oodliMl  hi 


1254.   He  was  a  learned  man  and  a  proUlle 

writer.  Ilis  Sacrorum  liil'licriim  ('oneor- 
ditiitiir,  also  called  Conconiautitv  St.  Jaet/bi, 
or  AuffliciiiuF,  iH'cauw?  many  of  the  monks  re- 
siding in  tl>c  convent  of  St.  .lacnb  and  jtar- 
taking  in  tlio  work  wire  frtini  England,  was 
oftet»  repriuled  and  imitate<l.  C  P. 

Hugo  of  SL  Victor,  b.  about  1097,  accord- 
ing to  tvonio  iu  Flanders,  according  to  otltera 
iu  Lower  Saxony  ;  d.  iu  Paris,  Ft  b.  11.  1141  ; 
was  educated  iu  the  nioua.stery  of  Ilanurs- 
leben,  near  Halbersttidt,  iu  the  PruKsiau 
province  of  Saxony,  and  fluis-bed  his  studies 
m  the  monastery  oi  St.  Victor  in  Paris,  wiieie 
ho  soon  became  *  teadwr  and  spent  the  real 
of  his  life  in  devout  meditations  and  literary 
studies.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ber> 
uard  of  C  lairvi  an\,  but,  nevertheless,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  iulluciu-ed  bv  AlKlard.  As  a  theo- 
logian he  ranks  iK-side  Ansclm  of  Canterbury, 
his  charact*-'ristic,s  being  the  marvellous  depth 
of  his  feelings  over  against  the  intelk(  tual 
loftiness  of  Anselm.  lie  was  a  n»ysLic,  aud 
he  stands  in  the  history  of  tluwlogy  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  meaueval  mysticism.  But 
there  was  notliing  oracular  or  paradoadcal 
about  him,  notbinffof  that  brooding  obscurity, 
with  il.8  almost  blinding  flashes,  xCnich  other* 
wise  forms  the  nalurul  and  m  l  essary  complc- 
meut  to  the  Kubtkties  of  seholasiicism.  "W  ith 
him  everything  i.scalni  and  steaily  and  radiant, 
like  the  midnight  himp  of  his  cell.  His  prin 
cipal  work  is  l)e  Sarninu'uttJi,  which  in  a  sys- 
tematic exposition  collects  and  sums  up  what 
he  has  given  more  extensively,  but  al.-o  more 
sponidicaUy  in  a  number  of  special  treatisei^ 
JM  area  JVM  tnyttiea,  Ds  area  Xb9  moraii.  Lb 
arrha  anima,  De  tanitati  mundi,  etc.  His 
commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  Kings, 
Psalnm,  Lamentations,  etc.,  aim  prineijuilly 
at  prac  tical  editication  and  contain  mithiiig  of 
striking  originality.  His  Eruditio  •h'd.^nmlo- 
rum  is  an  cncyclopii'dia  of  all  knowledge  then 
existing,  and  probably  intended  for  a  hand- 
lK>ok.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Houeu,  1648,  3  vols.,  renrintcnl  in  Mignc.* 
l\it.  iMi.  CLXXV.-CLXXVU.  (Seehialif^ 
by  Llcbncr,  I^ipzig,  1882.)  0.  P. 

BttgMMMila.   Bee   FkuitoB,  RBroBMSB 

CnUMCH  OK. 

Hiil-dah  (fWrt/itZ).  wife  of  Shallum,  the 
pronheless,  whom  Josiah  consulted  when  the 

book  of  the  Law  was  discovered  (3  King* 
xxli  15-90). 

Hnlse,  Jolin,  b.  nt  iMiihllewich.  Cheshire, 
1708  ;  d.  there,  Dec.  14,  1790.  He  was  edu- 
catcd  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  beoama 
rector  of  Elworth  (t),  and  left  hia  property 
to tbeunfveniltyto found twodfvlnitT  ncholar- 
ships.  a  prize  c^sav,  the  ofllcc  <if  Christian  ad- 
vocate (changed  I'n  1H80  to  the  llulsean  pro 
fci.-iorshii)  of  divinity),  and  that  of  Christian 
preacher  or  Hulscan  lecturer.  The  first  course 
of  lectures  was  delivered.  182l>  ;  the  number 
wa-s  reduced,  in  1830  to  8,  and  afterward  to 
4.  The  subjects  are  Christian  evidences  or 
Scripture  difficulties.  F.  .M.  B. 

Humanists,  The,  represented  a  movement 
which  made  mauy  useful  and  some  i 
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prepftTStiOM  for  the  RaflDniiatimi.  But  thej 
were  not  reformers  tbenuelves.  Host  ct  them 
kept  on  very  goo<l  terms  with  the  Roman 
Church,  and  roanjr  of  them  w  ere  her  devoted 
servants.  Tluir  motiv«-p<nver  was  a  literary, 
artistic,  .Hcicntitiu  rutliu-iii.'-iii,  uml  it  burc 
brilliant  fruits  iii  its  own  tiililM.  But  it  wus 
oftcu  connected  with  reliirious  indilTerenct', 
and  ilsometimcx  got  lost  in  licentious  beathea- 
Um.  Iq  the  Held  of  religion  the  HoauuiiitB 
worked  only  as  critics,  and  in  the  great  re- 
ligtotu  contest  their  critical  sword  out  on  both 
Moae.  Of  creative  and  constructive  powers 
tfaev  had  none. 

T tie  movement  started  from  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  Latin  language,  and  with  the  set  pur- 
poses of  restiuiDj^  it  from  the  niiseruljle  state 
into  which  tlio  trudeness  of  the  barbarians 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  monks  had  brought 
it,  and  makini:  it  the  lofty  and  mngnillccnt 
vehicle  of  universal  spiritual  communication. 
Dante  (1205-1331).  Petrarch  (1804-74)»  Boc- 
cacdo  (1818-75).  were  true  UanumlBte,  and  it 
ii  wdl  Icnown  that  Petrarch  considered  his 
sonnets  as  ephemeral  produrtlons  which  soon 
woiilii  lo-ii'  tluir  cliiirm  becinise  written  in 
Italian,  while  he  Iiopril  tli:il  the  I.atin  lan- 
giiajje  should  eiirry  liis  .\fririi  down  to  the 
end  of  time.  But  the  revival  of  the  I><itin  lan- 
eoage  depende<i  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Iiatin  authors,  and  it  became  the  business  of 
tile  Huraaniato  to  hunt  up  and  preserve  and 
maltipljr  the  mMiucripts  of  Latin  literature. 
Wilhoot  a  Fhucflwro  Poggio  (1880-1489).  a 
Battista  Ouarino  (1870-146U).  a  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  (1447-r>5)  the  Latin  literature  would  to-<lay 
be  a  nillt  i  tion  of  fragments  instead  of  an  his- 
toric.il  iiiunutncnt  of  .sii[)rerne  prandeur.  Poj- 
gio  (iisruvered  the  first  manuscripts  of  Taci- 
tus. I^ucrelius,  Quintiliau.  and  Ammianus 
^fareellinus  ;  Guarino  was  the  schoolmaster 
of  his  time,  and  hatl,  according  to  ^neas  Sil- 
vio, afterward  Cardinal  Piccolomiui.  tinally 
Pope  Piua  II.  (1458-64).  taught  Latin  to  all 
•'WOO  then  know  it ;  mcnolas  v .  founded  the 
Yatioaii  llbtaiT— for  libraries  were  fotioded 
everywhere.  The  book-<-a.se  liraiine  an  de- 
ment of  splendor  as  nct^essary  to  a  jrn  at  lonl 

hi.s  panoply.  It  Is  quite  tourhing  to  notice 
tlie  anxiety  with  which  Cardinal  Bessarioa 
(IiHH>-1473)  watched  over  his  Ixxjks,  not  Ix'- 
cauae  thej  were  his,  but  because  they  wi  re  a 
tieBmiy.  With  the  restoration  of  the  J.atin 
irrilen  followed  the  resurrection  of  tlieir 
Mmm.  It  waaaoda  understood,  however,  that 
the  Latin  literature  had  ita  sources,  Its  models, 
iti  final  explanations  In  the  Gn^k  literature, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  ITitli  century  it 
Itecamc  quite  common  ammu;  tlic  Humanists 
to  know  both  langimires  ami  stu.ly  hmli  liter 
aturcs.  Tho  Council  of  Fcrrura  Flonnce, 
1488-42,  brought  a  number  of  the  Ki"i'J«tej<l 
Greek  scholars  to  Italv,  and  some  of  them  re- 
mained there— Oemisthos  Plethon  (13rK>-14iO), 
Pfl—ltflOli,  etc  Their  influence  was  enor- 
nons.  Tlw  etndir  oC  Greek  philosophy  be- 
came not  ooIt  a  lasfalon.  but  the  rage  of  the 
time.  The  Platonic  Aoademv  of  Florence, 
under  the  patronape  of  ("K^lrno  of  Medici 
(IHsy-l-ifW)  and  liis  son,  Lon  ii/o  liic  Mapnili- 
ceot  (1448-92),  and  with  Martjilias  Firinus 
a48IMQ  at  Its  liead,  greir  rapldljr  from  a 


social  entertainment  of  peculiar  rollnement 
to  a  public  inatttnlion  of  signal  Influence. 
Platonism  became  a  kind  of  higher  Chris- 

tianity.  and  w  lu  ti  the  Ilumanisis  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  rial  .Vris- 
totli!  with  his  namesaki-  in  llic  siholiistic 
theology,  thoy  turned  with  indignation  upon 
the  schoolmen,  Mid  made  tliemtneirlanehuu^ 
slock. 

By  their  influence  on  the  school  and  the 
nniveraitj,  on  liteiatnm  and  adence,  on  the 
whole  atmospbere  of  edneated  and  leflaed 

life,  the  Humanists  undoubtedly  opened  men's 
minds  for  new  ideas  and  made  them  more 
eager  after  truth,  and,  moreover,  furnished  the 
reformers  with  the  ncces.siirv  instruments  by 
which  to  uncover  nnfl  (lenionstrate  the  frauds 
and  the  falsity  in  the  development  of  tlie  papal 
church.  There,  however,  they  slopiK-d  ;  the 
application  of  tliosc  instruments  was  not  their 
business.  Some  of  Ihcm  occupied  the  papal 
throne— Pius  II.,  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84),  Leo 
X.  (1513-21) — prolmbly  without  evereospect- 
ing  that  they  could  be  looked  upon  as  raon- 
sters.  Others,  who  evidently  were  deeply  im- 
pressed liy  the  rottenness  of  the  curia  atul  the 
^vhoU;  papal  administrulion — Kra^mus  (I4f5.*>_ 
I't'MW  Heuchlin  ( l-t.").">-l.")22)  — felt  mm  h  afraid 
of  Luther  and  tlie  movement  which  lirought 
along  tho  peasants'  war  and  the  Analwptist 
excitement.  (See  Qeieer,  Itemit$atiet  und 
Z/tMMNUMMiff.  Berlin,  IWS.)  C.  P. 

Bumanitarlanism  is  a  general  utux  [tppned 
to  the  doctrine  held  by  Unitarians,  Sociniuns, 
and  other  onti-Trinitarians,  tliat  (  hrisl  was 
merely  a  man  and  his  nature  purely  human, 
not  divine;  to  the  doctrine  lieid  by  various 
parties  professing  a  "  religion  of  humanitj," 
that  Iraman  nature  Is  arable  of  Infinite  per> 
fiH^tibility  through  spontaneous  OVOlatlon 
without  tho  aid  of  divine  grace;  and  flaally 
to  the  doctrine,  also  calltil  Utilitarianism, 
that  the  rw)t  of  all  morals  is  a  regjird  to  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race  and  not  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man.  C.  P. 

Hume,  David,  skeptical  pliilosophcr  and 
histormn  ;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  April  'Ju.  1711  ; 
d.  there,  Aug.  26,  1776.  He  i  nti ml  liic  uni- 
versity of  EdinJjurnh  at  I'l,  and  af!ei-  l.rii  f  e\- 
txriiuents  with,  law  and  busine-ss  retired  to 
France,  in  1794,  and  turned  to  literary  and 

Sbilosophic  studies.  His  Tmilifc  of  JIuman 
'aturo,  London,  1788.  "fell  dead- born fraok 
the  press,"  though  it  contained  the  germ  of 
his  whole  system,  and  made  necessarr  a  new 
metaphysics.  II is  JCntayt,  Moral  ana  Politi- 
ftil,  1741.  were  more  successful  ;  but  his  repu- 
tation a-s  a  skeptic  prevented  Iun  ohiaining  the 
chair  of  monU  philosophy  at  Kdjnhurgh  in 
and  that  of  lo(.'ic  at  (iias^'ow  in  1751. 
His  Inffiiiry  Conecrniug  Jfutun/i  Undi  rtttuni^ 
infj,  174H,  was  followed  by  one  on  The  J^'t^ 
eiplet  of  MoraU,  1731,  and  I'vHtind  Jh't- 
eoune*,  1753.  JHaioffue*  Concerhiuy  Natural 
Itdifjvm  were  written  bv  this  time,  but  the 
objections  of  friends  delayed  their  publica- 
li;)n.  Meantime  he  had 'held  wvcral  tcni" 
jvorary  piisilions.  and  in  17.VJ  ho  was  made 
keeper  of  the  Ad  l  ocales'  Library  at  Edin* 
burgU.  Here  his  Jlutoiy  of  Kiigltind  was 
mainly  written ;  it  appeared  In  three  hiatal- 
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ments:  Edinburgh,  1754-57,  8  vols,  (the 
Iloiise  of  StiKirl)  ;  London,  175!(,  2  vols. 
(Hou-ic  of  Tinlor);  ITB'J.  2  vols,  (fnttn  .Iiiliu.s 
CiL'snr),  iin'l  i"»talilishcil  liis  f:iiMc  and  fortune 
He  w;i>i  SL'crelary  of  tins  tMubiissy  ut  Paris, 
lT6!J-'5"»,  and  under-Hocretarv  of  stale,  17rtC 
67.  In  1769  he  "  rcturnwl  to  Kilinlnireh, 
very  opulent."  Ho  had  publishdl  in  17.">7 
Fbur  J>im-rtatiom,  iDcluoiac  Th»  JftUumi 
Mntort/  of  Itfliffion  ;  bat  thoM  on  Saieida  and 
iiniiun'ttililff  of  tht  Soul,  like  his  Diit- 
Utgue».  were  left  to  appear  posthummisly.  He 
•was  of  an  even  and  placid  tcniiM-r,  and  his 
life  and  denth  wen;  not  ut  varianc  e  with  his 
philosopliy.  Til!;  (levelofM'd  the  pmpirieal 
pinnriples  of  I*<>ckc.  trnn  d  all  nientul  operu- 
tionH  to  tho  senses,  and  denial  the  alwtra<'t  or 
uaiverwil  chnr.irter  of  idoan  by  makios  them 
men  images  of  impressiong  rcoelTea  from 
without.  Uia  ethics,  of  coune,  m  poieljr 
vtllltariAD.  Hit  fMBOiui  ai^ament  amtnst 
miracles,  designed  17B6  against  a  French 
Jesuit,  is  that  a  deTlatton  from  tho  uniformity 
of  nature  Ih  lew  probable  than  a  nii^tiike  or 
falwhoo*!  in  human  li  stimotu'.  sim-c  i'\'i>eri- 
ciK  !■  !■>  abiiiirlantlv  ar  qiriint'  ij  with  the  laitiT 
and  not  at  all  with  the  fornur.  Ihime's  post 
tions  have  bt-i-n  opposinl  by  Reid.  17tt!MM  ; 
Kant.  1781,  and  manv  others.  Jlis  Philo- 
top/tiMl  H^orkt  were  edited  in  4  vols.,  £din- 
hufjch.  1836,  and  again.  Loaaoo,  1875-78. 
Hh  lire  has  bera  written  bf  htmaetr.  lioadon, 
1777;  T.  E.  Ritchie,  1807;  J.  H.  Burton. 
1848;  T.  H.  Hu.xley,  1H79;  and  W.  Kniehl, 
18.S*i.  riis  correspfindcnee  appi'ared,  London, 
16'30 ;  Ediabuigh,  1^1.  184U,  18b». 

F.M.B. 

HamillatI  Is  the  name  of  an  unimportant 
reli'rioiiH  ord<'r,  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  in 
12()1,  which  iM'cam^  v<-ry  di-ir'Tii-nii-'d,  but  re- 
Bist(>f|  all  {'ardinnl  Horronx-o  s  atti-tnpts  of  re- 
form with  siK  li  oh-ititiary  that  tlicv  finally 
attempted  to  assassinate'  him,  15<ii^,  after 
which  Plus  V.  disaolvad  the  order  In  1671. 


Hnngarian  Oonfeaaion,  The,  or  ConfeMio 
Osengerina^  wan  j)rrpartd  by  ilic  ."^ynoil  i<f 
Czenijer,  1")57  or  irj.">K.  ami  udopletl  by  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Hungary.  It  areues 
very  strongly  against  the  ▲nli-Trinilamns 
who  had  spread  in  Tnuttylvaola,  against  the 
Romim  and  T^uthefaa  doctrines  Of  the  Lord's 
&up|ier.  and  against  the  Anabaptist  Tiew  of 
baptism.  But  it  was  practically  superseded 
by  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  at  the 
l^v-no.l  of  j)rbrecziu,  loflT.  (tiee  SChafl, 
Cni'h  of  Clirifti  ii'lnm.  i.,  .Wl  f^j.) 

Hnntlngf  jlh  a  .sport  wax  not  practi.Hed  by 
the  Isrrn'lih  <.  not  bi'<-auM-  it  wii.s  forbiildcn, 
but  lKH■au^*e  it  neenm  to  have  had  no  chunn 
for  them.  They  hunted  onlv  in  self-defence 
and  for  food,  and,  quite  cfuinicteristically, 
they  u*ixl  their  cunning  not  their  courage  in 
the  affair.  Tlie  larger  animals,  lions,  bean, 
Toeboeks.  faRow-deer.  etc..  they  caught  In 
pitfalh  (S  Sam.  xxiil.  20),  traps  (,Iob  xviii. 
10).  or  nets  (Isa.  li.  20) ;  binis  in  traps  (Ps. 
l.\i.v.  22), snares  (Ps.  cxl.  U).  n-  lHtProv.  i.  17), 
or  by  decoys  (Jcr.  v.  28,  27),  but  Ihey  did  not 
use  wenpons. 


Bnntingdon.  SeUaa,  Ooimtess  of,  b.  at 

Stanton -I  faroln,  Leicestershire,  AllL^  24, 
1707  ;  d.  in  Loudon,  June  17.  17'J1.  .^Iie  was 
a  daughter  of  Hhirley,  Earl  Ferrers,  and  in 
172.S  married  IliU'tinirs.  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
After  liis  death,  in  174B,  (»he  devoted  herself 
to  the  iwlvunt^ment  of  rtlijjion,  o|»enin;x  htr 
hou.sc  for  sermons  and  services,  buildinir 
chapels,  and  foundiqg,  in  1768,  a  school  of 
tlic  prophets  at  TMVoecn  In  Wales,  afterward 
transferred  to  ClMshunt,  HcrtforddilrB. 
Whitetield  was  herdiaplain  and  advisor.  She 
withdrew  from  the  Church  of  Kniluiid  in 
177!),  for  the  b<tt»r  protection  of  htr  jiiinis- 
ter.s.  In  1791  lu  r  "  eonnei  tion"  im  luded  64 
chapels,  of  which  84  still  survive.  These  eon- 
fn-egations  tiscd  tho  Prayer  Book,  but  other- 
\  wise  were  Calvinistic  Indeneodents.  Her  life 
has  been  written  bgr  A.  H.  Kew.  London, 
18o7.  and  others.  F.  >I.  B. 

Hupfeld  (hoop-felt),  Hermanii  (Ohzistian 
Oarl  Fxledrioblk  b.  at  Marburg,  in  the  Prai- 
sian  province  of  Ueese,  March  81,  1796 ;  d. 

at  Halle,  April  24,  1866 ;  was  appointed  {U'o- 

fesxor  of  tlieolo.irv  ut  Marbiiri:  in  and  at 

Halle  in  lN4;t.  He  publi.slioi  iJie  <jfi<!;,n  dir 
(jfii4KiK,  Berlin,  IH-'jii;  Die  Psidi,...i.  (inihn, 
1KV»  (il.  4  voN.  (tninslrtlion  niui  euiiuiu  iilary), 
2d  ed.  by  Itielun,  1W17-71,  yd  ed.  by  Kuwuck, 
1888,  2  vols,  (this  is  his  preatt^t  work  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  (Terniun  commentaries^ 
I  (Sec  his  life  by  l{iehm,  Halle,  1867.) 

Bur  is  mentioned  E.\.  wii.  10-12  and  Ex. 
zziv.  14,  both  times  in  connection  with  Aaron. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  rnmte  and  wdght 
among  the  Israelites,  and  Jewish  tradition  has 

made  him  the  husband  of  !tliriam  and  tlic 
pTandfathcr  of  Bczaleel,  the  chief  constructor 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

Hurd,  Richard,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Comrreve.  .Stairordshirc,  Etog..  Jan.  18,  1720; 
d.  at  Worcester,  May  28,  1808;  f,'radiiated  ut 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  17iJ9  ;  was 
electetl  a  fellow  in  1743 ",  bi-came  bishop  of 
Lichfield  in  1774,  and  of  Worcester  In  17^1. 
Ho  edited  VVarburton's  works  and  Mrole  a 
biography  of  him  as  introduction.  He  also 
published  a  volume  of  •oti^Romaalstle  8er- 
mmu^Londaa,  1778,  6th  ed.,  18S9,  and  JUoral 
nnd  BaUHenl  IHnlogve*,  1759,  6th  ed.,  1788, 
3  vols.,  nnd  a  C'lmmfntun/  on  JL>rtici'»  Aih 
Pfx-tica,  1749,  8d  ed.,  1776.  (bee  his  worts, 
London,  1811,  StoIb.) 

Hurler  (boor  ter),  Frledrich  EmanusI 
▼on,  Boman  Calliollc  convert  ;  b.  at  SebafT- 
hauNcn,  Switzerland,  March  lU.  17n7  ;  d.  at 
Gra7,  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Styriji.  .Vug, 
27,  186.') ;  studied  theology  at  Golliiip  i:.  and 

j  was  pastor  in  his  native  town,  when  in  1H4 
he  entered  the  ChurcJi  of  Borne  and  scttkil  in 
Vienna  as  imperial  historiographer.  Besides 
some  controversial  and  minor  historical  works, 
he  published  Jntwetiu  IlL  nndteine  Zeitgam- 
sen,  Hamburg,  1884-49,  4  toIs.,  a  famous 
Iwok,  and  Grhvrt  uud  Winh  rr;tburt,  Srliaff- 
hau.sen,  184.j.  4  vols..  4th  rd.',  1807,  2  vols., 
an  account  of  his  cunversioii,  which  al>o  at- 

j  tractetl  much  attention.   His  life  was  written 

I  bf  his  eon^Graz,  1876,  StoIb. 
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Bant,  JobnFlttolMrtJD.D.,  LL.D.  (Dick> 
Insoa  Oolkm,  Curliile,  Fa.,  18M  and  1877), 

Methodist  ,b.  at  Salem,  Md..  Aup.  17. 1884 ; 
l^nuiuattnl  (it  Diikinaon  College.  IHVl  ;  studied 
tln'n!u:y  at  Halle  mid  IIi-idi.lixTg,  iSofw?  ; 
Wiw  pu-^tur  in  New  Jcrsty  utid  cm  Stateu 
Island,  X.  Y.,  ls.>H-66  ;  profLsxirof  thi  <-l(i-y 
in  the  Missi.iii  Institute  of  tlic  .M>  tlKulist  Epi.s- 
(•  )pfil  I'litircli  at  Briiiiicn,  IHGil-fiD,  and  in  the 
Idarlia  Mission  Institute  ul  Frunkfort-on-thc- 
ICaln,  186&-71  :  prufessor  of  liistoricul  thetil- 
onr  iu  Draw  Tlieological  Semioarj,  Madison, 
If.  T.,  1871-88,  and  pnsfdeiit  from  19i8 ;  be- 
came Ushojp,  1880.  or  his  works  mar  bo 
mentioned  UittorvefSationalism,  New  York, 
1866  ;  Life  and  LxUratun  in  the  FntherUmtl, 
1876  ;  Short  llittory  of  the  liefoniuiti'm,  18K4  ; 
M  ilh  I'rofessor  Dr.  G.  R.  Crooks,  Thmtlxjifnl 
JiiusyeU/padia  and  2Iethodoiegy  (based  ou 
Bagiexmiib),  1884, 

Boa,  John,  Bohemian  scliolur,  reformer, 
and  martyr;  b.  at  Husainecz,  ixa  aoutlwrn 
BohemJa,  near  tbe  Batarian  frontier,  July  6, 
1360  :  martyred  at  Constanoe,  Jul>;  6,  1415. 
His  family  name  is  not  known,  bis  parents 
bulon^'ing  to  tbo  common  pt-ople,  but  lu  ing  in 
good  circumstances.  Hccciving  u  good  ele- 
mentary eduealion  ut  I'racbaticz,  bo  entered 
the  University  of  Prague,  where,  after  taking 
the  degrceH  of  buchelor  of  tht: alogy  and  nuutter 
of  arts,  1396,  be  was  called  to  a  professorship, 
1398.  In  14<U  be  was  elected  dean  of  the 
philosophical  faculty,  and  from  Oct.,  1402^  to 
April.  1408,  was  rector  of  tbe  uoiTenily.  Aa 
a  philosophical  lecturer  IIu.s  enthusiastically 
expounded  the  tenets  of  tbe  Realist;!,  and  r.-as 
a  most  popular  teacher.  'Wiclif's  work  on 
the  liiiilit;/  of  Gcntntl  I<hn*  was  bis  text-lwok. 

In  KJOi  the  B.  llilelam  ChaiH-l  h;iil  been 
erected  at  the  cxpenBc  of  John  de  Milhcim,  a 
citizen  of  Prague,  for  tlie  preaching  of  the 

Cpel  in  Uie  vernnrular.  It  could  scat  8000 
xars.  Of  this  Hus  was  installed  as  in- 
eumlwiik  on  March  4, 1403,  after  bia  ordina- 
tion to  tfaa  prieatbood.  He  proved  tobeend- 
nantlj  fltted  for  the  position.  His  personal 
researches  In  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  meet 
the  waiit.s  of  the  j)eoi)le,  led  him  into  closer 
K.ympa!hy  with  ^\  iclif's  theology  ;  and  a.s  a 
prwieher  liLs  iiillueiue  upon  jK'rsons  of  all 
ranks  was  extraordinary,  nmllitudes  liocking 
to  hear  him,  among  the  rest  Queen  iSopliia, 
who  chose  him  as  her  confessor.  In  1408  he 
wa9  appointed  synodical  preadier.  Ou  May 
88of  tHia  year  a  diapatatfim  waa  beldia  tbe 
Uol  venrity  about  the  doctrinea  of  Wteltf .  irbidi 
resulted  m  the  condemnation  of  4o  articles  re- 
puted to  be  held  by  the  reformer.  But  this 
(lid  not  (li  ter  Hus  from  setting  fijrth,  ii>  ids 
Bi;thleh<  Ul  ('haix  l,  the  <liffercnec  between  the 
«  N'<euti:il  (1()<  trine.s  of  (lie  Chri>tiun  faith  in 
their  biblical  form  and  Ibut  iu  which  tbej 
irere  traditionally  represented  ;  nor  from  lay- 
ing bare  tbo  immorality  of  tbe  clergy  and  llu; 
aatt-aeriptural  usasca  of  the  cbuicb.  In  1407 
Has  waa  deprived  of  his  ofbe*-  of  synodical 
preacher  for  bb  plidn  language,  and  in  1408 
tbe  clergy  of  Prague  laid  ftirimd  eharpes  of 
heresy  against  bim  l)eforo  the  ari  lilnshop. 
The  temporary  triumph  of  llusiri  .-iecuring 
fur  tiu)  natioodl  iullucncc  a  prepoudcraac«  of 


Totea  bi  tbe  Universitv  aa  opposed  to  the  ultra- 
mootam),  and  which  led  to  the  witlidrawal  of 
aeveral  thou  and  foreign  students,  though  it 
demonstrates  bis  iMjipuIaritv  at  the  court  and 

in  the  coinuiui.il y,  cariii  d  fiir  bim  genera! 
atitilialhy  on  the  piirt  <(f  the  clergy  of  other 
lauds  jiiid  the  Inite  uf  llic  Gi  rnians.    It  se- 
cured him  re-eleeiiuti  as  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Oct.,  WW,  but  resvdted  uls^j  in  tlie  pre-vs- 
ing  anew  of  tbo  charges  of  heresy.  Appeals 
and  counter  uppeabi  to  I'opo  Akxauibr  V. 
followed.   Ho  published  a  bull  reuuirine  tba 
abjuration  of  the  heredes  of  Wiclif  and  tbe 
surrender  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  the  cessap 
lion  of  preaching  in  the  vernacular  except  In 
places  where  it  hatl  tbe  sanction  (tf  long  es- 
tablished usage.    On  July  10,  1410.  accord- 
ingly. Archbishop  Zybntk  burnt  lu  .r  ;  than 
200  Volumes  of  the  English  reformer's  works, 
forbade  llus  to  preach,  and  put  bim  under 
the  ban,  in  spite  of  bis  upiK>al  to  tbe  new  pope, 
Jdm  XXIII.    The  last  named  cited  IiU8  tO 
ai^Kar  before  bim,  which  he  did  in  the  per* 
8008  of  five  advocates  who  went  to  Bologna 
to  plead  Ids  cause,  King  Wcnzel  having  ap- 
\  pointed  two  of  tliem  atter  being  won  to  tbe 
'  cause  of  IIus  by  an  attempt  of  tbe  arcbbisbep 
j  t3  lay  Prague  under  the  interdict.    In  tbo 
1  KUiunur  of  Mil  a  temporary  reeont illation  of 
I  tbe  chief  parlies  tt)  the  eoiilliet  threatened  the 
,  iiuhemian  reformation  with  a  natural  death. 
But  Zybnek  died  a  few  months  afterwiu-d, 
and  soon  the  contest  at^umtd  a  new  plnihe. 

In  May.  1412.  Wcnzel  Ticm  and  Pace  de 
BoDonia  reached  Prague  witb  a  popat  boll 
proclaimiiig  a  crusade  against  Ladblaoa  of 
Naples,  and  offering  indulgences  to  all  who 
should  participate  in  it  on  terms  sinular  to 
lbo.se  enjoyed  by  cbampit»iis  uf  tie:  cross 
again.sl  "die  3Io?leins.  IIus  had  Idtberto 
avoided  j)ersonal  contlict  witb  the  jxiix'.  whom 
he  had  recognized  as  the  bead  of  tbe  Church. 
Now,  bowever,  ho  preaclied  from  his  pulpit 
and  disputed  in  the  University  against  the 
papal  buU  aa  oontiarr  to  tbe  Scrlptarea.  Tbia 
ooet  bim  a  number  friends,  among  tbe  net 
Stepben  Paletz,  who  became  later  one  of  his 
chief  foes.  When  throe  young  men  oix-nly 
protested  in  the  ehuiehes  aguiu.-t  the  .sale  of 
indulgence.*!,  ami  ^vl  re  in  e(ii.s<  (jueiiee  exe- 
cuted in  June,  IIus,  who  bad  iiitc reeded  for 
them  in  vain,  eulogized  them  aa  martyrs  iu 
bis  funeral  discourse.  His  enemies  secured  a 
renewal  of  the  excommunication  against  him 
and  of  the  interdict  on  all  places  wliich  should 

?ive  bim  abelter.  Kor  would  tbe  Bethlehem 
'hapel  baveeacapeddeitructioo  bad  not  King 
Weozel  interposed.  Bv  the  express  wish  oi 
the  king  Hus  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
capital,  and  now  spent  a  year  and  seven 
months  in  exile,  bis  retreats  being  tho  ca&tlca 
of  Ko7.i  llradek  and  K rakowltS,  Oftoed  bim 
by  sympatiiizing  noblemen. 

During  this  period  be  devoted  himself  to 
open-air  preacluns  and  literary  lalwrs.  Uo 
dill  for  the  Bobenuan  language  wbat  Lutber 
did  for  tbo  German. 

Meantime  tbe  bolding  of  a  general  council 
at  Constance  bad  been  agreed  ujion  Ixitween 
the  EmpoTor  Slgismnna  anrl  P<ip<!  John 
XXIII.  Tbe  former  bad  iuvite<l  IIus  to  at- 
tend, and  had  promised  to  givo  him  a  i^c- 
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oonduet.  This  doeument,  delivered  to  bftn 

after  liJs  arrival  at  Constance,  on  Nov.  3,  1414, 
eiinrantced  lilm  jterroission  freely  to  make  the 
Journey,  stop,  slaj-,  nnd  return  ("  ut  ei  tnm- 
sirc,  stare  int»rari,  ndire  IIIkto  pt-nnittatiH"). 
Yet  in  snitu  of  it  and  tlic  jirotrsts  of  scvcnil 
powerful  Bolicnuaii  fri«  nds  (.John  of  Cliluni, 
Wenzel  of  Dauba,  and  Henry  of  Chlum)  the 
riolencw  of  Stiplu-n  Pulclz  and  other  fm'.s 
secured  his  arbitrary  arrest  and  tmprUonmeat, 
Kov.  28.  On  Ded  4  tlic  {>ope  appointed  a 
commission  of  three  bishojn  to  investigate  hia 
cose  ;  and  he  %va.s  place*!  in  tiic  dungeon  of  the 
Dominicuu  monastery,  Dec.  6,  where  the 
damp,  foul  air  brouVhl  on  siriniis  illness. 
After  the  flight  of  the  poin-,  oa  Man  li  23, 
1415,  Huh  was  given  into  the  ktrpin:;  of  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  who  conveyed  him  to 
tiie  neighboring  castle  of  OottUeben.  wliere 
lie  WHS  kept  confined  amid  circumstances  of 
terrible  cruelty,  until  June.    At  last  he  \i'as 

flvea  three  liearian  before  tlio  council,  on 
noe  5,  7.  and  8.  Tet  he  was  not  even  now 
permittcHi  to  defend  his  doctrines  by  argu- 
ment. Refusing  to  recant,  he  was  sentenced 
as  a  heretic  an  1  degradtil  from  the  priest- 
lioul,  in  the  catheflral,  on  Julv  0.  Having 
b'-fii  turned  over  to  the  secular  arm,  he  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  a  meadow  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  cit7,  as  Erasmus  said,  "  con- 
sumed, not  convicted"  {anutut,  non  eonrie- 
lv«).  his  ashes  being  ciist  into  the  Rhine. 

While  Uus,  although  grasping  the  doctrine 
of  jnatidcatlon  by  faith,  taught  U  differentiy 
from  thf!  Reformers,  and  while  he  recognizen 
seven  saeniments,  to  which,  however,  he  did 
not  ascrihc  etlicacv  as  an  ojins  optsmtinn  m  the 
Romish  seii-^c,  and  while  lie  hail  not  einerjred 
from  a  lu  lief  in  purirntury,  nevertheless  he 
deserves  credit  for  his  attaching  primary  im- 
portance to  the  Scriptures.  regMOtng  them  as 
the  only  infallible  nnmi  in  questions  of  life 
Mid  faith.  Thus  he  served  as  an  intcrmoliary 
l»atw«ea  Wicllf  and  Lather.  Throughout  he 
Insisted  more  upon  a  ref  ormatf  on  of  tire  rather 
tJian  of  dogma. 

His  works,  polemicjil,  honiiletical,  exegell- 
cal,  and  epistolary,  exerci.sed  eonsiderable  in 
fluence  in  liic  tiieological  worhl  of  his  times 
and  in  tin-  th  velopmeut  of  the  Uohetnian 
tongue.  Mo^t  important  was  his  'J'raetiitus 
de  Ecchna,  lmse<l  on  Wii  lii  j  work  of  similar 
title,  from  whieh  his  foe.s  drew  their  ncciisn- 
ttons.  The  earliest  collection  of  his  Lutin 
writings  was  the  JUitoriaet  Monummta  Joh. 
Hum  atipte  THfrm.  Pragenrit,  pnUtshed  at 
NurembiTsr  reprinted  in  more  complete 

form  in  ITIT.  Hi.s  Bohemian  works  were 
ediletl  at  J'riLU,-  iu  1866  by  K.  .1.  Erben. 
t>ome  of  iiis  serninns  ap|)cureil  in  (Jorman  at 
Ooerlitz,  in  ls."»i.  and  an  Eng.  tr  tns.  of  his 
letters  was  issued  at  Edinburgh  in  1><")9. 

(See  Qiliett.  I.ijf  and  TinuH  nf.Inhn  Hum, 
Boston,  1861,  2  vols.,  8d  cd.,  1870  :  Loserth, 
IIu»nnd  Wielif,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  188S ; 
i>e8chwcinit7.,  IThfory  of  the  Unita$Fratrvm, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1885  ;  ami  especially  Palacky, 
DiH-ittimnta  .)fuij.J.  llu»,  ritiun,  d'f-friU'Un.'te., 
I'nigue,  1869.)     ,Tohn  Tavi.ou  II.\.milto.n. 

Btt'-shai,thc  Archite,  was  a  friend  of  David 
■ad  OM  of  the  principal  aeton  durlqg  the 


dl  Acuities  caused  bjr  the  rebellion  of  Absa- 
lom (2  8am.  XV,,  xvi.,  xvli.).  Why  he  is  called 
"the  Archite"  is  not  known,  but  the  desig- 
nation "  may  have  a  reference  to  the  districts 
of  Ercch  which  lay  on  the  frontier  of  £ph- 
laim." 

Husks,  in  Luke  xv.  IG,  docs  not  mean  the 
outward  covering  of  the  ears  of  Indian  corn, 
but  the  fruit  of  tlic  <  arob  tree,  which  is  ver}' 
conunou  in  Pale.-*iin<-,  ami  wlicsi-  long,  cruoked 
pods,  tilled  with  hi  eds,  are  uml  to  fallen  cat- 
tle and  sw  iuc,  and  also  for  food  by  |x>or  po- 

Ele.  These  pods  are  often  called  "  St.  John's 
;read,"  and  since  the  carob  belongs  to  the 
same  familjr  as  the  locust,  it  has  been  sup- 
nosed  that  tbiif  w«n  th«  "  loousu"  on  which 
J<dui  the  Baptist  sobsirted. 

BuBsitsa,  Hie.  Great  excitement  was 
aroused  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  by  the  ar- 
bitrary arrest  and  cruel  imprisonment  and 
nuur^mom  of  Hus.  And  the  Imming  of 
Jcrnrne  of  Prague  at  Constance  In  Hn^, 
1416,  brought  it  to  n  climax.  At  a  diet  Ul 
Prague,  Sept.,  141"),  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  treatment  of  Hus  had  been  drawn  up.  and 
was  ultimately  signed  bv  4.')3  nobles,  while 
the  populace  had  offeretl  mob  violenre  to  a 
number  of  the  elertry,  including  Archbishop 
Albictis.  On  (1<  t.  I  the  Catholic  nobles  had 
formed  a  counter-league.  In  Feb.,  1416,  the 
453  had  been  summon^  to  appear  before  the 
council,  while  their  opponeBtawere  instructed 
to  prepare  for  a  crusade  against  their  heretical 
fellow-countrymen.  In  Feb..  1418,  the  new 
pope.  Martin  V.,  promnlirated  a  bull  against 
the  followers  of  Hu.s,  and  din  (  ted  t!ie  jiowers 
of  cluirrh  and  state  to  prm^wd  against  them. 
Kinir  Wenzel  weakly  sulmiitting  to  the  jiapal 
authority,  under  the  lead  of  Nicholas  of  Hus- 
sinecz  and  John  Zi.ska  the  Hussites  gathered 
in  self-defence  and  published  an  answer  to 
the  bull. 

A.  special  feature  of  the  Hnadt«  aM»«mait 
was  the  preadilng  of  itinerant  eraogellsts  and 

tlie  enjoyment  of  the  communion  under  l>olh 
kinds.  A  favorih-  gathering-place  for  their 
oyx-n-air  servici-s  was  a  hill  near  Austi.  about 
6.-1  m.  s.  of  Prague,  nam<Hl  Tabor,  nfterwanl 
forfitied  by  Ziska. 

On  July  80,  141S),  an  insult  having  been 
offered  to'  a  religious  procession  of  iltuaitea 
while  passing  the  Bathhaua  in  Prague,  a 
tumult  ensued*  and  seven  ooandllors  wero 
thrown  out  of  an  upper  window  Mto  the 
pikes  of  the  mob  below.  The  newa  of  this 
induced  an  attack  of  apoplexy  for  Wenwl, 
who  died  Aug.  16.  Sigisnmnd  shouhl  have 
succmled  him,  according  to  the  compart  of 
1411  ;  but  he  at  lirst  appointed  Queen  Sophia 
his  regent,  and  insiigated  the  proolamalion  of 
ft  crusade  against  tho  Hussites  on  the  pari  of 
the  jwne.  The  war  which  followed  mav  ho 
divided  into  two  periods :  The  first,  which 
lasted  till  1425,  l>cing  defensive  on  the  part  of 
the  Hussites  ;  the  second,  which  l)egan  with 
I*rocopius'  invasion  of  Germany  in  1727,  con- 
tinued till  liis  d'  fi  at  and  death  in  MlW. 

At  an  early  dare  the  Hussites  set  forth  their 
flemands  in  a  fi>iii-f'>]d  form  ;  1.  Free  iireach- 
iogof  the  Word  ot  Uod  throughout  Bohemia  ; 
3.  The  admlnistTation  of  the  JSuchariRi  under 
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both  kinds  to  nil  believers  not  morally  dis- 
qualified ;  8.  Deprivation  of  tlie  cler>!;y  of 
8e<!uUr  lordship  and  of  tlte  property  vvliicli 
l^y  had  acquired  to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil 
powtn ;  4.  Repressioa  and  punishmeDt  of 
mortal  sina  in  the  oleroy  and  laity  alike.  But 
WWII  they  beoea  to  diAer  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent to  whiw  tfaeae  princtplea  sliould  be  car> 
Tied  oat.  The  coMerratlve  win^,  ttio  Calix- 
tim  s  or  UtriKjiiists,  lioppil  for  ulthniite  rccoii- 
ciliaiion  u  itli  the  clmn  li.  and  held  to  all  Uom- 
Ish  iloftriars  ;ii!d  usages  which  were  not  iil 
variiiiu  e  with  tlio  Four  Articles.  Hence  their 
policy  vacillated.  The  rudical  wing,  the 
Tahoritcs.  riijected  purgatory,  the  interces- 
sions of  the  saints,  penances,  images,  the 
mass  in  a  forein  tongiM,  denied  the  right  of 
niesto  guilty  of  mortal  on  to  ■dmfnfstiir  tlie 
fiachartst,  and  ctaimed  that  plow  kymen, 
eren  women,  might  preach,  and  that  divine 
•worship  might  be  held  in  anv  huililinjj.  To 
the  hitter  belong  Zlska  and  Frucopius.  The 
higher  nobles  ud  the  uDlvmsi^ndd  to  the 
formt;r. 

Both  porti&s  unitwl  to  resist  the  Catholic 
inviulers.  Ziska.  their  general,  louled  tiiu 
impcriulisu  on  tho  Witkowbeq;,  near  Prague. 
July  14,  1420.  took  Pracue  neact  year,  and 
was  Tictorioos  al  Dentsduirod,  Jan.  18. 1432. 
and  again  in  the  samo  year  at  Auasig,  but  died 
of  the  plague,  Oct.  14.  1424.  After  his  death 
a  third  factiou,  falli*d  Orplmns,  Ikcuhii'  promi- 
nent. Thi:y  had  bt  cn  liis  iniim-iiiiite  followers, 
and  now  or'  upii  d  a  midilli'  position  between 
the  Taboritcs  atid  tho  Calixtines. 

Under  Procopius  "  the  Great"  the  Ilussitcs 
invmicd  Oormuiiy,  and  spread  the  terror  of 
tliL'ir  iiitinc  through  Sajcony,  Brandenburg, 
Pranconia,  BaTaria»  AnstriiL  eta  They  n- 
poised  the  sixth  inraslon  or  BoliMiiia  by  the 
crusadeni  at  Tauss,  Aug.  14,  1481.  But  the 
Calixtines  having  made  peace  with  Sicismnnd 
and  the  church  tlimugli  the  "  ( '(  Mipartnta  of 
Biwel."  Nov..  1  the  Taboritin  ami  the 
Orphans  were  disastrously  defwit.  il  nwir  I 
Boehraischbrod,  Jlay  30,  1434.  i'rLttopius 
"  tlio  Great"  and  his'  miniesuke,  the  kudi-r  of 
the  Orphans,  both  falling.  One  by  one  their 
strongholds  were  taken.  As  a  poHlical  power 
they  disappeared.  But  bom  thefar  remnant 
emerged  the  Unitas  Pratmm,  the  Church  of 
the  Bohemian  ond  Moravian  Brethren,  in 
1457,  the  Ueformed  Church  of  Bohemia  and 
Morjivia  prior  to  the  German  Kiforniatioti, 
which  after  hdng  almost  blottctl  out  of  exi.st- 
ence  \>y  the  Thirlv  Vcar^'  War,  through  the 
instruiDcatttlUy  of  Count  Zin/.i  nJorf  was  rt- 
newed  in  ITJw,  to  give  an  imptdse  to  mis- 
sionary activity  and  Protestant  Christendom. 
See  MoHAviAH  Cucncn. 

See  Palacky.  UrkundUehe  Beitraqje  eur 
OmkidU$  0.  HutUenkriegr*.  Prag,  l»72-74  ; 
GilletL  John  Hum,  New  York.  1863  ;  Oin- 
delr,  Uf«rhirhtf  it.  iloehiniufht  II  Brunhr,  Prag, 
l*')?  ;  I)  •  Sriiwi'initz,  Hixt'Tii  of  the  I'nilut 
Frutrum,  Bi  tlikhem,  Pa.,  \>^<> ,  Vwwth  in 
i>itzinigK'n  n'rlitrn  d.  B'lli.  < it  Um-Aiift  drr 
WisierueJui/Un,  18H8  ;  Van  der  ilacgen,  Jean 
Mum,  Alenoon,  1888. 

John  Tayixju  IIamilton. 

antohinson,  Anne,  b.  in  Linodnslilre, , 


Eng.,  about  1590;  d.  near  Stanifor<l.  Conn., 
ill  8ent.,  H'A^.  She  wum  a  daugliti  r  of  the 
Itcv.  Fiaiicis  Murlmrv  ;  inarritnl  nliout  1G13 
William  liutchiuson,  of  Alford.  Lincolnshire, 
and  had  15  children.  In  1634  the  family 
emigrated  to  MaMachusetts.  In  Boeton  am 
begim  preaching  her  "  two  dangerous  errors," 
that  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  a 
1u9tifle<l  person  ;  and  that  no  sanctificalion  can 
help  to  i  viflcru  (■  to  us  our  justilicJilion.  Hho 
causfil  niucli  cxciti-inent,  and  wjis  tinally  l>a!i- 
ishrd  for  hiTL^y  and  sedition  She  went  to 
liho<le  Island,  where,  with  her  followers,  who 
were  cidled  "  Antinomians."  she  founded 
Portsmouth.  On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
in  1642,  she  removed  (O  the  west  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  there  was  murdered  by  the  Ind- 
ians. 

Hutchinson,  Jolin,  Cliurch  of  England, 
laynnia  ;  b.  at  Spennithornc,  Yorkshire,  in 
the  year  1674  ;  was  in  the  employ  of  tho  duke 
of  Stomerset  as  steward,  but  being  put  in  pos- 
sesaionof  a  siaocuro  positioii  under  the  gov- 
enunent  worth  £200  per  annum,  he  left  Jils 
senrioe  and  devoted  himself  to  study  until  his 
death,  Aug.  28,  1787.  Besides  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history  he  acquired  great  familiarity 
Willi  llu'  Hebrew  .Sc-riphims,  He  lirl  1  that 
tlie  Old  Testament  should  be  interpreted 
typii  alls .  and  that  it  contains  a  ronijilcte  sys- 
tem of  natural  history,  theology,  and  rt  ligiou. 
lie  defended  these  views  in  a  series  of  How 
forgotten  volumes,  and  made  many  converts, 
who  were  called  llutcbinsonians,  among 
wliom  were  such  distinguished  men  as  Bishop 
Home  and  Mr.  Romaine.  (See  hb  Pkilo$opkl- 
e/il  and  TheoUyjieal  Workt,  London.  8d  cd., 
1748-49.  12  vols.,  suppl.,  1765,  with  life  by 
H.  Spearman.) 

Huttea  (hoot-ten),  Ulxloh  von,  b.  at  Stcckd- 
berg.  Hesse-Cassel.  April  21,  1488  ;  d.  Sept.  1, 
1523,  on  the  island  of  Vfnau,  in  I^ako  Zurich  ; 
was  the  knight  ernint  among  the  Humanists 
I  and  a  man  of  gn  at  and  varied  talents,  but 
also  of  many  and  doubtful  adventures.  IIo 
first  came  into  notic  liy  Ins  satirie^d  pam- 
phlets against  the  duke  of  Wnrlemberg.  For 
some  time  he  worked  side  by  side  with  tho 
reformers  against  tho  Roman  curia  ;  parts  of 
the  famous  £JpM/<^  obacurorum  virorum  were 
written  by  htm.  But  he  took  more  interest 
fn  social  than  In  religious  reform,  and  he 
finally  joined  Pranz  von  Sirkingen  in  his  feud 
agaiiiHt  the  elector  of  Treves.  But  the  under- 
taking failed  romph  li  ly,  ami  ln'  lleil  to  Swit- 
zerland. Krasmus  refus^tl  to  see  liiiii,  hut 
Zwingli  took  pitv  on  him.  There  is  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works  by  IJixking, 
Leipzig,  1850-61,  5  vols.,  and  2  supplenit  ntary 
vols,  containing  his  letters,  1864-7U.  His  life 
was  written  by  Strauss.  1858-60,  8  vols.,  4th 
ed. ,  1878, 1  ToL,  Eng.  abridged  trans.,  London, 
1871.  (See  abo  Bade,  Utrteh  ton  Hutten  nnd 
FritiizTini  Sirkingen,  in  ihrem  Anthf  il  an  der 
lUfonnution,  Barmen,  \H><1 ;  Werekshageu, 
LntJu  r  ufid  H'ltt,  n.  "Wittenberg.  IS^S  ;  Bodm, 
Dtr  di  <itsfh<:  I'litrvd,  I'lrirJi  ton  Jlulltn.  Liij)- 
zlg,  l^"^"^  ;  A.  Lange.  I),  r  dt  uf.v/it-  J\iiii"t, 
Ulrich  ton  ll'itl,  n,  (UilerHloh,  1«N^  ;  Chr. 
ileyer,  i'lrkh  r<>n  JIutten  «mf  JfYanz  ron 
&cltingen,  Ansbucb,  1880.)  C.  P. 
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BttUr  (hoot-tet),  Laoahard,  b.  at  Nel- 
lliiigantnear  Ulm.  Wurtemben,  in  Jan.,  IMS ; 
d.  at  Wltienborg,  Oct.  t8. 1616.  whan  he  waa 
appointed  pronawr  of  theology  in  1896.  He 
was  a  typical  represt-ntative  of  the  old  jren- 
iiitie  [.ntlu  riui  orllKHl(>xy  l)oth  in  itn  dogmati- 
cal and  iu  its  jwli'iniail  form,  and  his  Com- 
jtfiviium  h^orum  thaili^ifiorHm,  Wiltenl>erp, 
1610,  completely  ftupereedod  Melanclithoa's 
Lm,  as  it  wa«  desiigned  tu  do,  and  was  often 
ri-printcd,  e.g.,  Berlin,  1B68,  Eng.  tnuifl,  by 
II.  E.  Jnooba,  Gomp&nd  of  Lutht<rM  Tkedogn, 
Philadelphia,  1887.  4lh  ed.,  1882. 

Bi»'<Mbk  in  Nabum  it  7,  baa  been  ex- 
pltined  tbe  name  of  a  queen  of  Kio«veii, 
M  a  ffeograniilGal  term  denotlaff  tbe  oountiy 
of  Zab,  ana  ai  a  Mt  piiTaae  meaning  "  it  n 

decreed." 

Hyaolntba  (e-a-tant),  Faib«r  (Ohailaa 
Jaan  Marie  AugnatlBia  Byaointha  Itsjwea), 
b.  at  Orkana,  Amnoe.  Ifarcb  10. 1827  ;  was 
educated  in  tho  aeminary  of  Ht.  Sulpicc, 
Poris  ;  nrdninod  a  prii-st,  IS,")!  ;  hcrumf!  pro- 
fessor of  philoKupliy  in  tlic  j^t  ininiiry  of  .Vvig- 
non,  IHiil  ;  then  of  (iojiniulii  s  in  ilic  scininnry 
of  Nantes,  1854  ;  and  curate  of  St.  Suljjia!, 
ParU.  in  laW.  In  1858  he  ont.  red  the  l)o- 
ininiain  onlcr  na  reformed  by  Lnconlainc,  Imt 
preferring  a  more  aualcru  order,  he,  in  1862, 
escbaugod  it  for  that  of  the  Baipefooled  Car- 
melitca.  In  1864  be  began  hia  oetobnted  Can- 
firencea  in  the  cathedral  i»f  Notra  Dame,  in 
Paris,  which  continued  to  attract  immenae 
auilicnces  in  spite  of  tlm  jealousy  and  chicnn- 
crii-s  of  tho  Jesuit'-  ,  but  in  is'il),  durinK  (lie 

f)rep;iralion8  for  the  \';iticun  Council,  h.'  left 
lis  order,  resigned  his  position  as  pn  ii<  Ikt  at 
Notre  Diiinc,  publicly  protcjsted  agnisist  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuila  and  tho  Ultraraou- 
tancs.  and  finally  left  Paris  for  a  short  visit 
to  New  York.  After  tbe  promulntion  of  the 
dogma  of  papal  inftdllMllty  Iwdeflnitely  sepu- 
xated  from  tbe  Roman  Chnrcb,  Joined  I  lie  old 
CnlhoHca  in  Munich,  married  (1872),  and 
settled  nt  Oi  ncva  as  rKt^tor  of  the  f'lirist  Catho- 
lic congri'gulion.  In  and  ISTShf  a'.;ain 
held  C'onfirenees  in  I'aris,  in  tlu-  C'ir(iiic 
d'Hiver,  and  in  1879  he  founded  there  the 
Catholie-Oalliciin  Cliurch.  which  is  in  com- 
munioD  with  tho  Old  Catholic  Cburcb  and 
the  Anglican  Church,  but  moat  of  his  time  be 
■pent  aa  a  traTelUng  preaobor  oa  Catholic  re- 
fonn.  Of  bia  numerooa  paUteations,  Confi- 
fwmxtau  Cinrue  <V ITiixr  •vexQ  translated  into 
Eofrltsh.  Fxindon.  1879.  tn  also  D«  la  Hefonm 
CiithoU'iii, ,  with  an  introdoctkm  by  Dean 
Stanley.  London,  1H74.  C.  P. 

Hydo,  Thomaii,  D.I).  (Oxford.  1082),  Ori- 
ontali-^t  .  li.  at  BilUnj^wli  V,  8hroiwhirc.  Juno 
29.  Iftii)  ;  d.  at  Oxford."  Fcl».  18.  170a.  Ue 
began  to  study  Ea.stern  tongues  under  his 
father,  and  at  17  hel|»ed  Walton  in  p>v{)ttring 
hia  Polyglot  Bible.  Entering  Cambridge, 
16B8.  be  paaeed  to  Queen'a  College,  Oxfoid, 
1658  s  became  Hebfew  TeadeF  ibevet  and  next 
year  vnderkeeper  of  iho  Bo<lleinn.  of  which 
ne  waa  librarian.  1«(»-1701.  and  piiblUh«!d  a 
rafalogue,  1074.  Tie  made  preU>ndary 
of  Salisbury,  1660  ;  arch<leacon  of  Gloucester, 
1678;  Uradlan  proCemor  of  AnUo,  1681; 


regius  profciisor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of 
Ciurlat  Chufcb.  1687.  Among  his  worka  aro 
the  Ooepeb  md  Ads  ta  Malay,  London.  1677. 

and  VeUrxtm  Prrtarum  tt  Partkorum  et  Mrdo- 
rvm  Heligionin  I/iittO}-vi,  Oxford,  1700,  2(1  cd., 
17C0.  ll'itt  St/nfiif/nia  />ijti«<  r/<(/iV/;(!'m  w:>.s  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  U.  tiUarpe,  Oxford,  176i,  2  voU., 
withnltlB.  F.M.B. 

Hyena,  Tho  Striped,  :!  fi  i  l  hi^di  nl  tho 
slioulders,  with  dark  Kirii»e.s  upon  the  sides 
and  limbb,  and  a  manu  of  bristly  huir  along 
the  back.  Its  proper  food  ia  carrion,  and  only 
when  driven  by  hunger  it  attacka  live  ani« 
mala.  ItlBa8oowva|yaaitlaBtroDg,uidis 
ferackms  as  disgusting.  When  it  oecun  In 
packa  it  becomes  extremely  dai^rous,  and 
attacks  man.  It  is  mentioned  1  Sam.  xiii. 
18  and  Neh.  xi.  ?A.  The  •'  six-ckled  l.iid  " 
iu  Jcr.  xii.  9  bhuuld,  accordiug  to  some,  be 
translated  byena. 

Hy-gl'-nus,  bishop  of  Rome  from  137  to 
141  or  from  188  to  142,  the  successor  of  Tel- 
c«pfaoinia. 

Hylozoism  (from  &Jt,  matter,  and  Cut/. 
life)  U  the  namo  of  the  doctrine  that  all  mat- 
ter, even  in  its  lowej>t,  atomistic  form,  is  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  that  c-onM-quently  all  life, 
even  in  its  highest  spiritual  formula  ft  Sp0tt> 
tancous  evolution  of  matter. 

Hymeaeeas  (lum  e-nec'-u.s),  bi.shop  of  .Teru- 
84il(  [11,  -'i><(-;ts,  was  one  of  the  li-adi  rn  of  tho 
Syno<l  of  .Vnlicx  h,  2<)9,  on  I'.iul  of  .Sumowjta, 
and  may  have  Ikx'u  that  bishop  o{  Jerusalem 
tu  whom  tho  coaveiaion  of  the  Tlieban  legion 
waa  due. 

Hymnology.  ITynui.s,  in  time-*  of  pagan- 
ism, were  u.Huallv  ]>oeins  in  honor  of  gods  or 
heroes.  Sonietiun'.'  of  llie  siuin-  width  ami 
loosenes-H  of  definition  still  prevails.  In  ordi- 
nary modem  usage,  the  word  signtfliB  Hm 
lyrkal  expreaaloa  of  religloua  pra&e,  pnjcr, 
meditation,  instruction,  or  exhortation.  8t. 
Augustine  confined  its  meaning  to  praiso  to 
God  in  the  form  of  song.  Extending  this  dc- 
Frription  to  include  pray«r,  a  hymn  in  the 
strict  Muwe  i.-i  an  address  to  Deiiy.  in  sliajx; 
adapted  to  be  sung.  But  this  limitation  in 
mreiy  oliiserved,  and  our  hymn-books  include 
(iMsii'leH  ehant^)  nil  manner  (tf  jyifco ■nppoaid 
to  be  devout  and  edifying. 

The  ancient  heathen  byiUM  vere  usually 
poems  of  some  length :  thej  9M  paralleled  or 
imitated  in  Bpenaer'a  four  (1686)  in  honor  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  and  UUtonle  (1630)  on  thtt 
Nativity,  the  P'ossion.  etc.  Those  of  tho 
GrtK-ks  which  approach  nearent  to  our  moilem 
forms  arc  L  leunthes*  Hvmn  to  Zeus,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  Calli.-*tratus  lu  honor  of  H;irino<lius 
and  Aristogeiton  ;  the  Uiller.  in  JMr.  l^ulgrave'a 
translation,  closely  rrscmblcs  somo  of  tlu5 
miKiiieval  hymns  for  festival.sof  64iiut.s.  Thoso 
called  llomer'a  are  nuuh  earlier,  and  thO 
"  Orphic  hymns"  probably  later.  Tbo  Ko- 
nana  had  not  the  term,  ana  addom  tho  thfaig. 

Tho  JcwB  bad  mudi  more  to  do  with  hymna. 
In  our  sense  of  the  word,  than  tho  Oentflea. 
Tho  early  Christian  hymns  found  their  prec- 
edents in  those  of  thc'Old  Tcslanient,  chicOy 
thefkahna.  Tb»**hjma"mimg^mihtm 
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and  UlB  disripIeR  after  the  Liist  Huppi  r  (Matt. 
JOni.  80.  Mark  xir.  28)  was  duubtluss  I'-i. 
cjEr.-cxviU.  The  distinction  between ' '  paalnui 
and  hnoM  and  spiritual  songs"  (Eph.  t.  19. 
Col.  111.  16)  is  eitlMr  arbitrary  or  imperfectly 
understood.  Several  pa-isaj^en  in  the  Piiuline 
JSpistle«  are  8uppn.s(fl  to  quotf  or  rcfir  to 
Christian  liymns  alrL-ruly  in  use  ;  and  a  few 
portions  of  tlie  New  Tt'stiinunt,  ils  Acta  iv. 
2d-90,  arc  essentially  hymuic  in  str\icture. 

The  Therapeutae  about  Alexandria,  who 
were  eitber  iasenea  or  Chri.stiiinB,  were  said 

aPUlO  to  liag  at  Iheir  fe>tivalshTmn.s  of 
Ir  own  oompoaitioii.  The  famoas  letter  of 
Pliny  to  Trajan,  IM  or  107  A.D.,  says  that 
the  BIthynian  ChrisdaaB  were  accustomed 
*'  to  come  tofrether  on  a  fixed  day  l>cforc  lijrlit, 
and  to  my  by  turns  (Mrmn  inrtr^in)  a  hymn 
to  Christ  ns  (iod.  "  iUiselMus  prcsorves  a 
fragment  of  CaiuH  I'iil  c-cntury),  referrin^^  to 
"all  tho  hymns  and  odcH  wriilen  by  faithful 
brethren  from  the  l)epinning  "  as  "  hymninfi; 
Christ,  the  Word  of  God.  as  God."  Tertul- 
lian  describes  ahflmatc  and  voluntary  singing, 
from  Scriptun  or  origitial  oompoaitloiii.  at 
fhe  AgspcD  in  Africa.  The  hymn  ascnbed 
to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  bTcause  appended 
to  Ids  Padagofftu  ("  Shepherd  of  tender 
youth"),  was  Hupivwed  by  Bishop  Bull  to  b« 
one  of  thfiW!  productions.  The  Glorid  in  Er- 
eeUin.  said  to  liavL'  been  introducfd  at  l{(jm(i 
by  Tolesphonm,  was  cxpandeti  from  an  early 
Greek  morning  hymn.  The  "  LampdiKhting 
hymn,"  ^  iXapuv,  often  translated,  is  not 
mad\  later.  One  of  the  grounds  assigned  for 
the  dnmsltion  of  Paul  of  Samonla  iraaUs 
pvohlbnlm  of  hymna  to  Cbriit.  Ths  me  of 
these  private  compositions  in  public  worship 
was  forbidden  bv  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
about  370  ;  but  in  Jerome's  time  tliuy  were 
Bung  evcrywlicre.  by  the  pUxifrbnian  in  liis 
field  and  tlie  workman  at  hi.s  iK'nch. 

In  the  ages  of  controversy  hymns  were 
freely  employed  for  their  own  purposes  by  all 
parties.  Bordesanes  of  Ede«sa,  about  2<XI, 
and  his  son  Harmonius,  furtliered  their  Gu(>^• 
tic  doctrines  with  effective  words  and  music. 
To  oounteraet  these  heresies,  Ephraem  8ynu 
wrote  orthmiox  lyrics  and  act  them  to  the 
same  melodies.  8ome  of  his  hymns  are  pre- 
served in  Daniel's  Tlux.i'ini*,  vol.  8,  and 
Haha's  Syn<f  Chri'*i'>u<iii}tii ,  IS'J.'i,  and  liave 
been  tran-<<lali  (1  liy  11.  liurtress.  Isr.H.  Arins 
used  the  same  means  of  advancing  his  views  ; 
the  alk-^jcc^i  li;;bt  nature  of  his  hymns  was  re- 
buked by  Athanasius,  and  the  antiphonal 
singing  and  nightly  prooesrioos  of  bis  fol- 
lotnm  ai  Oonstanunoiile  opposed  by  similar 
piooeedinga  directed  by  Chrysostom ;  the  re- 
cults  were  hlorvly  riots,  and  an  edict  Suppress- 
Inf?  the  Arian  songs  in  public. 

Ainon?  Ilic  c'lrlier  Grc<k  hymnists  were 
3Ietlioiliu.-*  of  Tyn',  Groijory  iS'azianzen.  and 
Bynesius  of  Ptuleniais.  (.See  3Ir.-».  liroNMi- 
Ing's  Oreek  Chi-utinn.  P>Kt»,  1842;  Mrs. 
Onaries'  VoUe  of  Chriatinn  Life  in  Song, 
1891 ;  and  Mr.  Allea  Chatllcld's  8ong»  and 
Amm  of  BariiMt  Oreek  Ohrutian  Poett, 
VSn.)  Tiietr  wicoaioni,  the  "meiodtata"— 
Anatolftw.  Oosmas,  John  of  Damascus,  Ste- 
phen tlie  flalmite.  Joseph  and  Theodore  of  the 
Dtudlum,  etc — were  little  known  to  moderns 


until  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Neaic's  exquisfto 
Hymntofthe  JCcuUrn  Chureh,  1862,  contain* 
log  not  a  few  of  the  loveliest  of  Christiaa 
lynoi.  TImm,  however,  are  noetly  free  para^ 
phrasei,  and  sometimen  (as  "  Art  thou 
wearv?")  rather  original  poems  suggested  by 
tlie  Greek  than  tran.-^lation.s.  (triainly  no 
one  else  has  been  able  to  extract  such  Ireaaures 
from  the  Greek  media'val  mines. 

The  ecclesiastical  use  of  l^atin  hymns,  and 
mainly  the  hymns  themselves.  \v(re  intro- 
duced in  the  West  by  Hilary  of  l\>ilicrs  and 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  In  the  latter  part  of  ihe 
4th  century.  The  T«  Jkum  Is  doubtfully  but 
not  improbably  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  who 
produced  10  or  more  (according  to  Thomaslas* 
20)  of  the  hymns  called  Ambrosian.  These 
are  marked  liy  brevity,  simplicity,  solidity, 
purity,  and  diirnity ;  they  are  u.seful  a.s  a 
eounteq)oise  lo  the  Bubjcctive  and  oflen  senli- 
mental  character  of  so  many  popular  modern 
Ivries.  I'rudentius  was  of  the  Kiime  em: 
Gregory  the  Great,  Ycnontius  Fortunatu8,aJia 
Bedo  came  two  or  three  centuries  later. 

The  mediaval  hymns  take  awidcrfangc, 
and  odler  a  ridi  field  to  the  student  and  trans' 
lator.  St.  Bernard  of  Clalrvsnx  and  Adam 
of  8l.  Victor  (botli  of  the  12th  century)  were 
the  grentef-l  writers  of  this  period;  I'rtir 
Damiani,  llildelK-rt.  Notker,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  many  olhers  produced  lyrics  of  en- 
during value.  Th(!  J^es  Irm  and  Stidmt  Mater 
are  tho  most  famous  of  Latin  hymns  ;  the 
Veni  Creator  and  Veni  Saiicte  j'^/iriVt/K.  both 
of  earlier  and  uncertain  origin,  are  among  the 
most  valuable.  Chaikmijgae'a  alleged  con* 
nection  with  Veni  Ortator  Is  most  Improbable, 
and  the  kte  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffleld  (whose  strik- 
ing papers  on  Latin  hymna  were  posthumously 
edit(Hl  by  K.  E.  Thompson.  Lntin  Ilymn- 
writera  and  their  Hymn*.  New  York,  lt?90) 
cinimed  lo  iiavi;  <len)olished  the  attribution  of 
Veni  batieU  lo  Koliert  JI.  of  France  in  favor 
of  Herrnannus  Contractus.  Theextroordinary 
poem  of  Bernani  dc  Morlaix,  monk  of  Clunr, 
De  Contemptu  Mundi,  was  brought  to  li^u 
within  the  last  half  century,  and  baa  gono 
round  the  world  in  the  splendid  fragmenta 
("Jerusalem  the  golden,"  etc.)  taken  from 
the  version  of  Dr.  Neale.  Many  fine  Latin 
hymns  are  anonvmous.  and  Mime.  ii.s  those  of 
V.  and  J.  15.  i^anteuil  anil  (  luirle.s  Collin, 
were  written  v  iiliin  the  last  2(MJ  yi  :irJ. 

Latin  liymns  were  seldom  rendered  into 
English  (Crnshaw  and  Drummond  of  Haw- 
tliomden  in  the  17Ui  century,  and  G.  W, 
Doaue  in  182-1,  are  exceptions),  and  wy 
rarely  used,  until  the  Qzfoni  movement  began, 
some  C6  years  ago.  S,  H.  Kewman  apipendea 
a  few  versions  (reprinted  with  others  in  hia 
Vertet)  to  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and 
L  Williams  printed  a  number  in  the  l>riti*h 
I  }fiii)fuine.  The  earliest  volumes  of  transla- 
I  lioii.H  were  tlio.so  of  Hisliop  Maiit  and  John 
t  handler.  London,  ISiT.  and  L^aac  Williams. 
1881».  They  wcro  followed  bv  W.  T.  Cope- 
land,  1847  ;  Edward  Caswall  (2^m  C7<i(A0/ica). 
1849  :  J.  M.  Neale.  1861 ;  J^D.  Chambers, 
lasa^ ;  ]>.  T.  Mc^,  1871.  and  olheia. 
The  best  tnmrfaton  are  Caswall.  Neale.  and 
Chandler ;  through  them  and  their  competi- 
tors every  hymaal  is  now  eoricbeU  with  more 
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or  less  nuiiiirous  and  meritorious  vcrsiniis 
from  th<'  Littiu.  TJ»u  originals  may  b<;  toiuul 
in  the  Roiiiau.  Parisian,  and  other  bruvitiries, 
in  Daniel's  Themurut  Uymtuilogicut,  and  iu 
Mone's  Hymni  JMini  nudii  ^Eti.  (See  also 
Tnodi's  aaertd  Latitt  Poetry,  Neale's  JHedeti- 
atXML  LaUn  Ptetry  Ho  Tliompioa's  MMorv 
of  Roman,  IdtertUwn,  Bnegdopadia  Mitr^fPtt- 
tann],  and  other  essays  of  Keale.) 

German  livtnns  began  with  Lulhcr  and  the 
Bohemian  llrethreu.  The  ^rcat  rt-formtr 
mightily  iieliH  il  liis  cause  by  e()iniM)siiiir  luar 
40,  12  of  which  witc  from  the  Latin  ;  of  thcnc 
vigorous  strains  the  most  famous  wtis  the 
Protestant  war  song,  Ein'  fate  liurg.  ilis 
colleagues  in  this  work  were  Michael  Weiss, 
Paul  £ber,  J.  Walther,  N.  Dsdoi,  and  oUwn. 
Later  in  the  aBine  eenturr  came  MnetAar,  N. 
Hermann,  flans  Sachs,  B.  Bingwaldt,  and  P. 
Nicohif ;  and  in  the  next,  Rtnckart,  Meyfart, 
Weissil,  N'cuinarck,  I>ouisa  Henrietta  of 
Brancli  iil)ur<i.  Anton  I'lrieh  of  Brunswick, 
J.  Hist.  J.  ih'crman,  P.  Gerhurdf.  J.  PViinck. 
and  J.  ttehctlier,  or  "  Angclus  iSilcsius."  Of 
the  PietUtic  school  were  P.  J.  Spcner,  its 
head,  A.  II.  Francke,  A.  Frcylingluiusen,  J. 
Neander,  J.  Schiitz,  B.  Schmolkc,  who  pro- 
duced 1188  aacred  pocma.  Deaalcr,  IliUer, 
Arnold,  Terateegen,  and  Count  Zinxendorf. 
Of  Inter  dale  are  Gcllert,  Klopsloek,  Von 
Hardeoberg  ("  Novalis"),  Fouqu6,  Arndt, 
Krummiirher,  and  Spilta.  These  and  many 
more  are  elabomtely  <  lassifle<l  and  described 
in  Kubk'r's  Hixtorirul  y'ulixto  Jjii-a.  Gi  fiiHini- 
ea,  ItW.').  (See  also  Miss  Wink  worth's  C'Afw- 
turn  Singer*  of  Genn-in;/,  1861) ;  and  for  the 
originals.  Knapp's  Lit'derscJuiU.  containing 
tOOOlvrics.  Koch's  OtsrhichteihMKireKenliedi, 
Md  similar  works  by  F.  A.  Cons  and  Banm 
BtiBMn.)  Of  all  fiieae  dngeia  Paul  Oerhwrdt 
ri606-7n],  though  not  the  moat  TOlttnllloas, 
is  considered  the  greatest. 

Enijlish  (ranslations  of  German  hymns  1)C- 
gan  in  substance  with  J.  C.  Jaoobi,  whose 
PttUnuxiin  (ririnanica  (1722-2r>-:^J)  ^■.^is  put 
Tonlzed  bv  Queen  Caroline.  To  tiiis  J.  1  laber- 
kora  added  a  supplement  in  1765.  Many 
more  i^peand  in  the  early  Moravian  collec 
tkm,  eapeclallj  tfao  great  ona  of  1754.  Fur 
superior  to  these  were  some  80  or  40  free 
paraphrases  by  John  Wesley.  VJ9I-4SL  After 
a  long  interval  the  work  of  translating  was 
cfBeientIv  resumed  bv  Miss  Frances  E.  Cox, 
18-11,  an'ii  pnr-u.Mi  bV  A.  T.  Hiiss<ll.  l!s51  ; 
Jane  Unrtiiwirk  uikI  Mrs.  Fiiuilater.  1851 
(llj/mns  front  th<'  Lum-!  if  J.iitln  r)  ;  H.  MuKsio, 
1854,  whose  two  voluuusi  of  J^yra  iJotiieMica 
are  chiefly  from  Spltta ;  and  others  of  less 
note.  But  the  ublcsl  worker  in  this  field  is 
Catherine  Winkworth,  whose  Lyra  iifrmani- 
ea,  ISNhSS,  and  ChonOt  Book  for  England. 
1809.  are  books  of  great  ^nStie,  though  the 
publishers'  requirement  of  a  fee  for  each 
adoption  of  any  of  their  couteiitJS  hius  restricted 
their  use  iu  Kiii^luud. 

Moik-rn  hymns  other  than  German  and 
Kiiirlish  are  liltli;  known  to  A  n^'l  i-Saxon 
re)i<lcr»  and  worshippers.  In  France  and 
Italy  the  weakness  of  Protestantism  has  lim- 
ited the  supply.  Mmc.  Guion's  mvstical 
aongs  were  translated  by  Cowper  (178^).  and 
the  later  hynuu  of  Dt,  O.  Jialan  bj  other 


liftuds  ;  oiKj  or  two  of  tiicst'  are  sometimes 
used.  The  Seaudiuaviaii  lauds,  and  in  some 
ilcijree  Ilcdiaud,  have  a  i)r()vision  of  their 
own.  (See  G.  Tail's  Hyiniu  of  Denmark,  J. 
Shcppard's  Voi-eign  Sacred  Lyre,  and  a  few 
Other  English  wotka  of  small  merit.) 

TiM  Oernan  hymaody,  long  uarlTalled.  hat 
within  the  last  century  or  two  been  probably 
outstrip|)ed  in  quantity,  and  equalled  or  ap- 
proached in  rpiulity.'by  that  of  England. 
Coverdale's  40  (thoatit/  I'huIiiuh  and  SjitritvaU 
Si)>ifftn,  partly  from  the  German,  v^aa 
the  first  crude  attempt.  For  full  150  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation 
our  ancestors  sang  in  their  devotions  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  except  n\etrical  renderings 
of  the  PaaloM.  Thai  of  Thomas  Stemhold 
first  appeared  In  ISM.  and  was  oompleted  bf 
John  Hopkins  and  others  In  1589 ;  though  its 
use  in  the  Kstablislied  Church  continued  here 
and  there  until  the  present  c(  iitiiry,  its  con- 
tents, with  two  or  three  exwplioiis,  possess  uo 
more  tliau  an  aulirpiarian  interest.  Less  nota- 
ble results  were  obtained  by  the  version  of 
King  James  I.  and  Sir  W.  Alexander,  1681, 
though  attempted  to  l>o  enforced  in  Sootlaod, 
and  by  that  of  W.  Barton,  which  strove  for 
the  sanction  of  the  Long  Parliament  with 
tiMtof  Franda  Bona.  latter  waa  aano- 
tioned  by  the  WesimkMier  Aatemhly.  pub- 
Itshod  by  order  of  the  Commona,  1046,  and 
after  liberal  revision  bj'  a  S<-ottish  Committee 
adopted.  1050,  by  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  has  u.sed  it  ever  since.  The  less  vigor- 
ous but  more  graceful  "  New  Version"  of 
Tate  and  Brady,  1690,  somctisnes  rising  tow- 
ard real  poetry,  was  sanctioned  by  William 
III.  and  Anne,  and  very  gradually  displaoed 
its  aDtiooated  rival  Ko  other  oompleta  tct* 
dons  of  tiM  Psalms  ever  obtained  nigh  au> 
thoritv  in  the  British  isles,  though  those  of 
Sandys,  1630  ;  Merrick.  1705  ;  Goode,  1811, 
and  others  contributed  many  lyrics  to  the 
coUectioiLS.  (See  Holland's //nViVt  PmibnixU, 
1843.) 

Couuiinp  out  John  Weddcrburn  (before 
1560).  the  S-oUiA  0«de  and  Godli«  Balladct, 
and  a  few  other  now  forgotten  efforts,  with  the 
w(!ll-remembered  Jerusalem  songs  of  F.  B.  P. 
and  DavM  Dickson,  the  first  British  maker  of 
hymns  as  apart  from  psalm-vcrsiona  was 
George  Wither  ;  certainly  he  was  the  first 
English  poet  of  repute  who  mmle  a  l)usin(»s  of 
hymn-writing.  His  Iftiinnit  and  Soiujx  of  the 
L'httrch,  1622,  receive<J  the  royal  pali nt,  but 
otherwise  no  more  recognition  than  his  juoro 
extensive  lialklujaJi,  KUl.  The  nn  rit  of 
these  booita  did  not  save  them  from  oblivion  ; 
their  fame  is  almost  wholly  recent.  Gther 
devout  poets  of  that  age,  as  Quarlcs  and  Her- 
bert, wrote  for  readers,  not  for  tlngen;  but 
a  few  hymns,  by  profesaloB  or  (a  subaiance, 
were  produced  by  J,  Cosin,  l<i27  ;  Jeremy 
Tavlor.  1054  :  Henrv  More,  1647  ;  S.  Crass- 
man,  1664  ;  T.  Flatinan,  1670  ;  and  i?ichard 
Baxter,  1881.  John  Austin,  n  Boiuanist, 
jirintcd  iu  16<W  some  liO  livmus.  several  of 
them  of  great  Iwauty,  and  the  .S)/i//#  •fJVaut 
of  John  ^lason.  1683,  were  full  of  orii;inalit^ 
fervor,  and  sweetness.  He  was  followed 
closely  in  time,  but  at  some  distance  otlMT- 
wiae,  bf  T.  Sh^hard  and  Joa^  Btennetk 
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Bishop  Ken's  three  hymns  and  Dryden's 
Veni  Creator  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  ITih 
century. 

Hitherto  mort  of  the  writers  were  EogUth 
Ohttrclunen ;  bot  It  wrs  TMerred  tar  dinent 

and  the  18th  century  to  initiate  the  era  of 
hjTnn-writIng  and  hymn  sinplnj^.  The  chur<;h 
as  such  tnnk  no  part  In  tii''  iik  <  nu  nt.  Some 
of  her  members  might  cnntrihutc  casually,  as 
Addison  and  Bymm,  or  zealously  anil  lur^'ely, 
as  the  Wcsleys,  Toplady,  Newton,  and  Cow- 
per ;  but  in  her  places  of  worship  nothing 
metricHl  was  sung  except  the  "Old"  and 
"  New"  Versions,  and  nearly  all  her  people 
tHl  aibout  17S0.  and  moat  of  them  long  after. 
Mem  to  htm  been  content  with  tbta  meagre 
provision. 

Dr.  Watts  was  "the  father  of  Enplish 
hrmnody  ;"  the  app<iirimrc  of  hLs  Jfifnui*,  in 
1*07.  etri  f  ted  a  silent  revolution.  HeinfnreeiJ 
by  his  Iforir  l,)/nr,r,  in  I7(ir>-t»,  liis  7'."'////j^  in 
1719,  and  some  minor  works,  they  olTerefl  a 
body  of  about  800  singable  pieces,  such  a.s 
Eogllahmen  had  never  seen  before.  Their 
Terj  limUationfl  contributed  to  their  loeoen; 
they  were  not  above  the  popular  taste,  and 
thnfr  Inflnenoe  was  rapid,  widespread,  and 
enormous.  For  a  full  century  Watts  sup- 
plied mo.xt  of  the  lyrics  sung  by'tho  chief  Cal- 
vinistie  bodies  of  England  and  America  ;  a.n 
late  as  1S,S<$  the  Congrenationnl  I'nion  put  forth 
a  "  Sup|;b  uient"  to  hi.H  Pyalius  ami  Hymns. 
The  Krealer  part  of  his  verses  is  now  as  com- 
pletely Hutwrseded  as  those  of  Tate  and 
Brady  ;  but  some  of  them  maintain  a  phicc  in 
wttTowl  ue  and  among  the  finest.  What 
he  was  to  Ms  own  genoration  and  to  those 
aaoeeedtne  we  can  bnt  faintly  imagine  ;  few 
authors  of  any  sort  and  in  any  age  were  ever 
80  eompletely  popular  and  so  widely  useful. 
After  the  Scriptures,  and  possibly  the  e-ate- 
chisuis,  his  PmhnH  mul  Ilyinim  prolmbly  did 
more  to  educate  thi>  I]nu'Ii>ii-'^p''akinsi  public 
from  1725  to  1825  than  any  other  book.  As 
an  educator  In  taste.  their  eftoct  was  not  the 
happiest. 

watts  was  closely  followed  by  BImon 
Browne,  1720,  and  Ralph  £rskine,  whose 
Gnpti  ShnwtD,  178S,  attained  a  popularity 
now  diffleult  to  understand,  and  gave  far 
more  attention  to  Scottish  theology  than  to 
poetry.  Later  came  Dr.  Doddridge,  tlic 
greatest  i.f  this  scImmiI  after  its  liead  ;  the 
Hc'oleh  I'.iraphra.sers,  wlu)  drew  ]arji<'ly  on 
Watts,  but  included  in  their  latest  committeo 
John  MorIbOII  and  Logan,  who  u.sed  as  his 
own  the  manoacripts  of  Michael  Bruce  ;  Anne 
Steele,  a  gracefnt  botteeblo  writer ;  Elizabeth 
fioott,  Dr.  Gfbbona,  Needham,  Beddome, 
Tvwoett,  8.  Btennett,  and  many  more.  These 
were  Independents  or  Baptists  ;  they  used 
iambie  riwasun's  with  few  exceptiims,  and 
wrote  in  a  plain  and  sober  style.  Thomas 
Scott,  >frs.  l^.irliiuild,  an<l  several  f)f  less  note 
towanl  the  cud  of  the  century,  either  inclined 
to  Ariaa  opipions  or  j)roffsscd  Unitarianism. 

Obarlcs  wcslqr  (IToh-hs)  founded  a  totally 
new  school,  composed  almost  wholly  of  him* 
■dt  He  was  and  is  the  poet  of  Methodism, 
of  experience,  of  the  religious  emotions.  En- 
dowed with  every  gift  except  those  of  com- 
yraaton  and  self<NStralnt,  lie  la  probably  the 


most  voluminous  lyrir  pru  t  of  any  age; 
throughout  4000  or  5000  "  hymns,"  tome  of 
them  mere  pious  epigrams,  others  cf  great 
length,  he  maintained  a  standard  far  higher 
than  oonid  be  expected.  From  1787  tCll  near 
his  death  he  poured  forth  a  wonderful  series  of 
books  nnd  tracts  in  verse,  reprinteil,  1868-73. 
in  i;^  volumes  of  nearly  ftOOO  pajri  s.  A  num- 
iK-r  of  these  publicnfions  Imn-  the  names  of 
both  brothers,  and  their  work  caiuuit  Iw  dis- 
tinguished with  absolute  certainty  ;  but  John 
Wesley,  whose  poetic  talent  was  liartlly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Charles,  ia  supposed  to'havo 
written  little  except  the  comparatively  lew 
iraoslatloos.  His  brothcr'a  hymoa  were  oflen 
beneflted  by  bfo  revision ;  his  CMeetUm  cf 
1779,  the  basis  of  every  8id)sequent  ctdlrction, 
remains  a  landmark  III  the  history  of  religious 
literature,  and  a  magnificent  niemorial  of  the 
iK'culiar  viuws,  brilliant  rhetorical  talents,  and 
fervid  devotion  of  two  great  nun. 

C.  Wesley  was  far  less  eaev  to  imitate  than 
Watts,  and  had  far  fewer  fmitatots.  C  hic  f 
among  these  were  Cennick,  174:^-45,  and 
Hammond,  1745,  who  iKcame  Moravians; 
Beagrave,  174S;  OUven,  Bakewell,  ana 
Robinson,  who  each  wrote  but  one  or  two 
-Strong  hymns  ;  and  Toplady,  forever  mem- 
orai)le  as  tiie  author  of  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  a  man 
of  temperaim  nt,  culture,  and  ability  close 
akin  to  the  Wesleys,  but  divided  from  them 
by  a  gulf  of  angry  controversy.  Joseph  Hart, 
a  remarkable  Is'oneonformist,  in  views  and 
vehemence  allietl  to  Topla<lv,  but  of  vastly 
less  refinement,  stands  by  himself ;  his  rude 
hymns  were  long  dear  to  sdvaneed  Calvinisls. 

It  wsa  poasiblo  in  that  age  to  escape  the  In- 
fluence  of  Wesley,  but  not  of  Watts  ;  and  the 
persons  ]:i.st  named  wrote  under  the  combined 
svv  ay  of  Uilh  masters.  The  chief  meml)ers  of 
this  coniyxisitij  sclioril  ^v(•re  Newton  and  I'ow- 
ix-r,  in  who've  (>ln<y  Jli/riiinf  (XIH))  a  stern  the- 
ology is  not  more  nronouiiced  tluin  an  e.\- 
quisite  humanity.  The  tender  friendship  of 
two  lovable  characters  breathes  from  every 
page,  almig  with  their  profound  earnest  nesa, 
strong  subjeettvlty,  and  utter  consecration. 
John  Newton  was  far  less  a  poet  than  his 
friend,  but  his  humble  gifts  produced  an  emi- 
nent result.  The  book  ^\  as  almost  a  mnnnnl 
for  llie  >^vangelieal  part}',  and  has  still  a 
singular  and  subtle  charm  of  its  own.  In 
that  age  the  distinction  In-twecn  church  and 
dis.sent  (in  hynuiic  matters,  at  least)  was  of 
much  less  con-serpience  than  that  between 
Arminian  and  Calvinist.  The  fliat  BOtaUe 
collections,  other  than  Wesleyan,  were  those 
of  Whitefleld,  about  1758.  and  Madan.  1780. 
Afterward  W.  WiUfamiB  in  Wales,  Ryland, 
Medley,  Bwain,  and  Bumham  among  the 
Baptists,  and  Berridge,  Rowland  Hill,  and 
Hawels  in  the  Establishment,  wrote  in  the 
same  interest.  ^Several  of  these  IMinWff  lap 
over  into  the  present  century. 

The  field  now  Ix  gan  to  be  crowded  and  con- 
fused. James  Montgomery  was  writing  or 
publishing  hymns  or  great  merit  from  1797 
till  his  death  in  1868.  Thomas  Kelly,  an 
Irishman,  covered  almost  the  same  datea,  and 
produced  over  800,  many  of  whldi  are  still 
widely  used ;  be  was  strongest  In  trocbaio 
measures  (ehlefly  8^  7,  and  4)  and  In  deaiiitg 
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with  Cbrist's  exaltation  and  witli  missionfi. 
Both  these  were  of  earnest  evangelical  spirit 

and  niCMlitratc  in  doctriiKr  ;  their  proiiuclions 
from  llic  bci^iiiiiiiig  \v<t(;  -vvHriuly  aiid  exlcu- 
«ively  wcioomcd.  Jrtsiah  Cornier,  nn  accom- 
plisliod  L'<ni;;r(  iraiiinialist,  did  much  enotl 
work  ;  James  Ediiieslou  and  Sir  Jolin  Bow- 
rios  were  voluminouK  writcn^.  W.  Hum, 
Andrew  Reed.  W.  B.  Coilrcr.  and  T.  UiitllLs 
wrote  mad  ooBiDUed.  So  aid  Tbonuui  Cotter- 
ill  within  dw  tanrdl ;  tlte  few  hTrons  of  Gis- 
bome,  Bowdler,  Cawood,  and  G.  T.  Noel 
aaptred  to  a  hlrher  literary  stamlnrd  than  iind 
been  coniinoiily  iiiiiiiilairud.  imt  wxrc  Mir 
passed  in  tlii.s  rcspcrt  by  lliosc  <jf  Sir  Holx  rt 
Grant  and  IJishnp  llelw  r.  'l  lic  yt  ar  1827  is 
roemorublt!  for  the   appearunce  of  UlIkt's 

EiMthumouH  volumo  (including  also  ^liiiiiun'K 
vmiid),  of  Keble'a  C/iristiaa  Year,  and  of 
H>trriet  Auber'a  ^rit  <tf  tit*  P»alm».  H.  F. 
Lvta  took  tiie  Mine  title  In  1884^  but "  Abide 
wltli  me"  WIS  not  written  till  1847.  Char- 
lotte Elliott,  Bathurst,  Mnnt.  Osier,  J.  H. 
Ourney,  Doan  ^Vlford,  and  many  others  were 
wrilinj^  bymiis  In  forc  1S40.  Lyr<i  ApcttoUat, 
1KVS,  while  mt»st  <if  lis  cdnleiits  were  not 
Rtrictly  hyninic.  va-s  a  liK  raryand  thtotoiriial 
landmark,  and  contaim-d  "  Lead,  kindly 
Light."  and  many  oIIkt  notable  pieces  Dr. 
(now  Cardinal)  J.'  II.  Newman. 

By  this  timo  the  Cimrch  of  England  was 
awaking  to  » dniysind  privily sttaingely  and 
Ionf(  n<^fecled.  The  me  competition  and  use 
of  liymnals  was  established  after  some  opposi- 
tion, and  greatly  stimulated  activity  in  writ- 
ing and  compiling.  Translali;jriH  from  the 
Latin  (mentionwl  al)Ovc)  stirrwl  nmth  inter- 
est, and  zealous  students  iuvestipated  cvtry 
point  pertaining  to  public  worship.  Among 
tile  raullitudo  of  writers  who  have  enriched 
our  bymnadv  within  the  lai^t  50  years,  the 
greatest  was  T>r.  John  Muitun  Neale,  emiueut 
alike  for  ulcnts.  learning,  devotion,  labon.  and 
■afferiugrt  in  the  canse  of  wlist  he  deemed 
troth  and  duty.    His  views  were  extreme, 

fjreferment  despicable  ;  he  was  throu<:liout 
ifc  the  oliject  of  snspicion  and  hatred  mu  Ii  as 
John  Wesley  outlived  a  century  iKfore  ;  Init 
he  was  ri<  lilv  blex»eil  in  his  work  ;  some  of  his 
Strains  of  failh  and  hope  are  sung  throughout 
the  world  as  often  as  any  of  Watts  or  Wesley, 
and  have  brought  comfort  unspeakable  to  the 
•IBIcted,  the  Sdl,  the  dying.  His  orighial 
laigtum,  less  noneroas  and  nunous  than  bis 
tiBUmioiiii^  an  yet  sofflclent  for  repute  and 
iisefidaeaL 

Other  notable  and  eflicient  hymnistii  arc 
Bishops  C.  Wordsworth,  W.  W'.  llovs ,  and 

E.  11.  Bifkersjelli.  Kllerlon.  Thrinir.  .Mousell, 
{Sir  H.  W.  Jiaker.  W.  V.  Dix,  Deiin  Slaulev, 

F.  T.  I'al-rave,  .Mrn.  C.  F.  Ale.xander.  Miss 
F.  H.  Havergal,  Among  recent  Noncon- 
formists by  far  the  rooet  oistinguished  is  Dr. 
H.  Bonnr.  whose  lyrics  are  everywhere  uwd 
and  valued.  Olbin  aro  Mrs.  Adams.  O. 
RawBon,  Sir  £.  Denny.  J.  G.  Deck,  A.  Mid- 
lane.  T.  T.  Lvneh.  and  T,  II.  Gill.  FalK-r, 
Cas.vail,  and  Bridtres  wrote  after  sei-issiou  to 
Kome.  Never  before  iu  England,  nor  prob- 
ably eUewhere.  wjis  ho  trreat  i>rodiirtiveneKS 
combined  witli  .so  liiL'h  a  staiiiiard  of  literary 

merit,  or  at  least  of  rcHjivmeot.  If  the  oiil 


simple  strength  is  aometimes  lacking,  if  too 
iniKh  sensuous  and  sentimental  matter  is  pro- 

duee<l,  we  may  trust  that  the  siftinu'  process 
of  future  age«  will  ihid  mueh  to  retain.  Final 
judgment  cannot  lx<  pronounceri  rui  the  work 
(if  our  own  era  ;  but  surely  truer  iiymiiK  of 
llie  heart  were  never  written  than  "  Sun  of 
my  sold,"  "Lead,  kimlly  Light."  "Abide 
with  nte,"  Jerusalem  the  golden,"  and 
"  Alt  thou  weary  I"  As  to  cztemals,  never 
anywhere  were  nynns  more  widely  f^nng; 
and  it  is  scarcely  po>!.siblc  that  any  li^mEal.  m 
any  country,  has  attained  such  a  circulation 
as  has  Uijnui.t  Ai^ri,  i-f  <ihtl  Moi/i-rn  (IWJl), 
wldch,  notwiihsiandiug  scores  of  conux-ti- 
tors,  Kold  for  some  time  at  the  late  of  2.000,000 
copies  a  year. 

In  America  comparatively  little  has  bctn 
done  in  the  way  of  pro«luclion,  for  wc  had 
the  vast  English  Vi  . sources  to  drawn  on.  The 
"  Bay  Paahn  Book"  (though  that  was  not  its 
title)  was  used  in  Kew  England  ftom  1640, 
and  reprinted  as  late  aa  1762.  Before  that  it 
was  lH:ing  displaced  by  Tate  and  Bnwly,  with 

I  a  su[)pk'nienl  froiti  A\  atts  ;  the  u.se  of  Walts 

j  ('iilire  came  in  elsewhere  or  later,  but  <  i)n- 
tinu((i  loi'.tr.  S,  Daviesof  Princeton  (1728- 
01>  was  our  tirst  original  %\  rili  r  r  f  note.  Bar- 
low in  1786  and  Dwight  in  1S(K)  versified 
such  ptalms  as  Watts  bad  omitted.  Toward 
1800  a  flood  of  rude  bat  often  vigorous  cffu« 
sions,  now  mainly  forgotten,  attended  the  re- 
vival movement.  Nettleton  s  TiBaoe  JJvmn$, 
1624,  brouirlit  out  W.  B.  Tappan.  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ncy.  3lrs.  Hyde,  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Brown.  The 
Kpiscnpal  collectifm  of  1K27  nnide  known  the 
two  U'.st  hymns  of  G.  W.  Doane  ("'  Thoi;  art 
the  way"  and  "  huftiy  now  the  light  of  day"), 
and  ihwQ  of  dluhknljerg  and  Oudcrdonk. 
Before  this  Norton,  "Ware.  Bryant,  Pierpont, 
and  Peabody  had  written  for  the  Unitarians ; 
Furness,  Biiltinch,  Mrs.  Miles.  Fiothingham, 
J.  F,  CUtrlEe,  Jones  Very,  the  Longfeliovs, 
8.  Johnson,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  others  cane 
later.    The  two  noble  Christmas  songs  of 

j  E.  11.  Sears  are  known  everywhere;  W.  H. 
Jiurleigli  g  hymns  have  attained  mora  iavor 
of  late  in  England  than  in  America. 

'I'lie  tlire>'  inoHl  eminent  Arnerii  a:i  \\  rlleiB.T. 
Ila^tiugs.  S.  F.  Smith,  and  l{uv  Palmer,  l«  gan 

]  at  the  same  time,  alxmt  18;^().  The  former  is  the 
most  voluminous,  the  latter  the  strongest  and 
most  widely  approved  ;  his  "  My  faith  looks 
up  to  thee^'  is  probably  the  favorite  anmif 
native  hymns :  on«of  hwtranslsttons,  Jesus, 
thou  jov  of  loving  hearts,"  is  very  highly 
esteemed  in  England.  Drs.  I5e;hune.  Bacon, 
Alexander,  .Suniiners,    llailiauirh,  Wolc(Jlt, 

!  Bishop  Coxe,  anil  a  liost  of  olhers  have  writ- 
ten more  or  le.s.s.    The  mobt  successful  via- 

j  ollicial  compilations  are  pn)bably  those  of  Dr. 
C.  H.  Robinson.  The  Goaptl  Uymnt  of  Moody 
and  SnnkOT  have  been  and  are  verr  widely 
used  in  uuMlon  fttuk  and  evangelMic  ser" 
vices. 

America  can  claim  the  earliest  hyronologlBt 

of  note,  Mr.  David  C'reanier,  a  MetlK  di.-t 
<1H4N).  and  the  Inst  annotated  jclilion  of  a 
hymmd.  that  (if  Mr.  ('.  S.  Nultf  r.  fur  the  same 
body  ;  nls^)  the  two  1k*s1  denoininai ioniil 
j  works  of  this  s<irt — Dr.  i'utnam's  Sii<rtris 
I  and  ikmgt  <(f  the  Liberal  Faith,  1674,  and  Dr. 
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Barrage's  Baptitt  Ilyntn*  and  Hymn-  Writer*, 
VSa,  Behind  every  student  in  this  tield  was 
tlie  htttuble  Daniel  Sedgwick  of  London, 
whose  IHUe  aUop  in  Sun  stri>ct,  BishopHgate, 
WU  laag  the  resort  of  all  -vvho  sought  the 
xin  MurQr  byna-booka,  or  infonoAtioii  about 
byiDBi  nad  who  wrote  them.  Nobody  has 
tuccD  bis  place,  but  hia  work  was  not  in  vain  ; 
Ills  calalocruc,  Ids  n-printa,  hia  Index  of  i\*«wi«, 
(IM  m:\r\\  to  (iisixl  our  ilMrknf-HS.  So  did  Sir 
li.  I'almi  r"M  Jj-f<k  nf  J'riii»<\  ls»;2,  with  its  true 
tfxls  and  dates,  wfnch  camo  from  Sedgwick. 
Up  lo  date  Josiah  Alillcr's  Sin{/er»  find  Sonr/n 
Qh*r^,  London,  1809,  is  our  best  boiik 
on  hymnoloey  at  large.  Dr.  Belcher's  pre- 
viotis  work  iii  sliglit  and  anecdotic,  and  80  arc 
WTeral  later  English  treatises.  The  recent 
American  Tolnmes  of  Dr.  Hatlleld  and  B.  W. 
Dunuid  cntr  Kvvs  ground  than  Miller,  and 
coniaiii  luo  many  errors.  The  inng-nwaitctl 
Dictioiuiry  of  lli/iniiolo'iy,  written  \>y  sundry 
Imnils,  eciitfd  by  J.  .Iidiun,  and  t'>  be  i>iib- 
I'lMhed  in  London,  by  Murray,  vill  Ix.'  such  a 
thesaurus  of  iuformutiuu  on  this  topic  as  has 
never  yet  been  seen.    Fbsdbrio  M.  Bibd. 

Hypatia  (!iv-pa  -she-a),  the  daughter  of  the 
pbilosopbor  Tbeon,  was  lecturer  in  the  Pla- 
tonic school  of  Atexandria  founded  by  Plo- 
tlnns,  and  was  reverenced  and  admired  not 
only  by  the  stndents  of  philosophy,  who  camo 
from  all  countries  to  hear  her,  but  also  by  the 
magistrates  and  citizena  of  the  city,  to  which 
she  '.vii'-  :i  brilliant  ornament.  She  wa.s  known 
to  tw  II  frii'iid  of  Orestes,  the  prefect,  and  8U?- 
peele<l  of  being  llie  cause  of  tlie  strainerl  rela- 
tion l)ctWM*n  him  and  Cyril,  the  liisliop. 
Thus  it  came  lo  pa.s3  that  one  day,  when  re- 
turning homo  from  a  journey,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  ntob  of  Christian  fanatics,  dragged 
from  her  chariot  into  their  church,  killed, 
torn  to  pieces,  and  bnmed,  March,  416.  Boc- 
rttea,  the  Christian  church  historian  who 
first  tells  this  story  and  who  wa-i  contemporary 
with  the  event,  adds  that  "this  deed  oeca- 
rioned  no  small  blame  to  Cyril  and  the  church 
of  Alcxanrlria."  For  brilliant  pictures  of 
Ilrpatia  and  her  surroundings,  see  ixingsley's 
novel,  Jhfpatim,  London,  1898,  numennis  hiter 
cdd. 

Hyper-Oalviniata  is  the  name  of  that  wing 
of  Calvin'.s  following  which  carric*;  Id.s  view.s 
to  their  lo^t  logical  consequences,  holding  the 
doctilnes  of  a  doable  predestination,  of  limited 
atonement,  etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Strict  Calvinists,  who  cling  to  bis  personal 
Tlevs,  and  the  Moderate  CalnnJsts,  wno modi- 
fy them  by  mitigating  them. 

Hyperdolia.  See  Adobatiow. 

Hypocrisy  i-i  liic  ft  iirning  of  ty  for  the 
purjK)»c  of  obtaining  Mime  ini|)it)U><  aim,  the 
covering  of  secular  and  selfish  sclicmes  with 
the  cIoaK  of  religion,  the  tuv \ni:  of  stress  upon 
^pa  and ceremoDteii,  win  n  tiie  lifeis  wanting. 
The  Phartaees  seem  to  have  given  ezamplo^ 
of  all  kinds  and  forms  of  hypocrisy,  from  the 
half-nnconsdoua  assumption  to  the  dellherato 
lie. 

Bypomoia  (from  M,  "  under,"  and  Mwiv, 
"  to  think")  means  in  theology  n  auppoasd 


I  hidden  meaning  underlying  a  certain  paasagv 

;  of  Holy  Writ. 

Hyposlasia  is  a  term  much  bandied  about 
in  till!  Trinitarian  conlrovi  r.'jieH  of  the  4lh  and 
5lh  centuries.  In  the  Cireek  language,  w  here 
the  word  is  indigenous,  it  remained  a  vuin 
grasping  at  something,  which  nobody  cun 
comprehend,  and  when  transfern  d  lo  a  for- 
eign language  it  remains  a  ticket  whi<  h  gives 
aamission  nowhere.   The  controverKies  came 

I  natnmlly  and  had  their  use,  but  their  dlaleo- 

:  tics  look  now  almost  like  trifling. 

Hypostatical  Union  means  the  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  into 
one  person,  a  hypostasis. 

Hypothetical,  or  OoadlUonal  Baptism, 
using  the  formula,  "  If  thou  art  not  baptized, 
I  boptizc,  ..."  is  administered  in  the  lUnnun 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican  Church  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  donbtfuT whether  or  not  a  person 
has  been  baptteed,  or  whether  or  not  his  pro* 
vious  baptinm  is  riHA. 

Hypsistarlans,  a  sect  of  the  4th  crntury, 
which  lived  in  Cappadocia  ami  was  charaeter- 
iyed  by  a  peculiar  mixture  of  paganism,  Judap 
ism,  and  Christianity.  Gregory  Katiansen 
l)e)onged  to  it  before  ho  was  converted  to 
Chriatianify. 

Hyr-oa'-Qus  L,  a  son  of  Simon  Maccabasus^ 
-was  king  and  high-priest  of  ttio  Jews  185-lOB 
ii.c.   Durbg  his  reign,  which  "  was  the  most 

glorious  Israel  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Solc- 

moii,"  party  divi'-ion  between  the  Pb.irf- 
.sees  and  lS,'i<idui ces  lM'j.'un  lo  ^how.  Hyrca- 
nos  n.|  a  grandson  nf  the  former,  was  made 
high-pric-t  by  I'ompev  in  68  n.c.  and  con- 
firmed by  CjcMir  in  47,  out  was  taken  priyouer 
by  the  Parthians  and  carried  into  exiie  in  40. 
lie  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  30  and  put 
to  death  in  90  b.c.  by  Uerod,  who  hud  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  Marionme.  (See  BehOrer's 
,Vew  'J'ttlameitt  'Jimta,  1.  c.) 

Hyssop,  a  y^lant  which  is  often  mentioned 
in  Hcriplure  (Ex.  .\ii.  Heb.  ix.  19,  John 
xix.  80),  but  which  has  not  been  identified. 

Hys-tas>pes,  or  Hy-das  pSs,  the  fictitious 
author  of  one  of  those  spuriuu.s  eomiM>»^i!iuu8 
which  were  soirequent  in  tlie  lirbt  centuries 
of  the  Chrhitian  cia,  and  of  which  the  "  Sibyl- 
line Books"  is  the  most  notorious  instance. 
The  VatMnia  B^atanvit  has  not  come  down 
to  tia,  but  is  mentioned  by  Justin,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Laetantius  as  an  old  rersum 
or  Median  king's  propliccics  of  Christ  and  his 
Iditgdoin. 


L 

Ibu,  bishop  of  Kdes.<sft  pinco  43n  ;  d,  Oct. 
28,  457  ;  Irunsl  a-  .1  the  works  of  Theodore  of 
Moiwueafia  into  Syriac  and  wrote  a  letter  in 
his  defence  to  Mares  of  Beth-IIardiiahir  (Scleu- 
cia).  On  this  account  he  wa«  Husix-cted  of 
Nestorianiam  and  condemnwl  by  I  he  Robber 
Synod  of  Ephcsus,  449,  but  reinstated  by  the 
Synod  ol  Chakiedan,  451.  The  question  e< 
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liis  ortluxidxy  wiiH  takt  n  up  once  mora,  how* 
ever,  during  the  Three  Chapters  controversy 
(q.v.).  and  lie  was  tlnallr  condemned  bv  the 
Bynod  of  Confltantinople,  558.  A  dreek 
translation  of  his  letter  to  AUres  is  fotuid  in 
Xsnsi,  Contil.,  Til.  (See  Aasemani,  Bib. 
(Went.,  i.,  p.  200 ;  llcfele,  (hneilungetehichU, 
\o\.  ii.) 

Ibn  Bzra.    Ste  Auen  Ezra. 

lobthyi  (ik'  this,  fJn-ck,  iti>uc),  the  acros- 
tic of  llie  Hentttu  f  'l!,a<fn;  Xutardf,  6eo{)  Tibf, 
£wr^,  "Jesus  Christ,  God's  Bon,  Saviour," 
means  a  flsh,  and  henoe  the  tish  beuime  one 
of  tlM  earliest  Christian  symbols.  The  first 
ivlio  fa  speaking  of  the  ivmbtd  aho  mentioDs 
Its  origin  is  Tertulliaa.  A  Bapliamo,  chap.  i. 
{Antfi-Aieent  Fbthen,  Chris.  Lit.  Co.  cd..  iii., 
MO.) 

l^:aifVM^  the  ptcsent  Eoniyeh, »  cttj  of 
Arift  Minor,  dttuated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  T an- 

rus,  was  in  New  Testament  times  the  capiUil 

of  Lycaonia.  and  In  the  12th  cenlur%-  the  resi- 

dcDCC  of  tiie  Seljiik  nultans,  and  it  is  rcniurk- 

able  for  its  mos(|iu's.  colleges,  fortificjitions, 

and  manufactures.    It  was  visiteii  three  times 

by  Paul  (Acts  xiiL  61,  xiv.  1. 1».  21.  ztL  2). 

» 

Iconoclast  {imitf/e-hrntl' .  )  uml  IconoduUat 
(iiiuiiji  .11,  rrrr)  are  the  Greek  luuues  of  the  two 
opposite  parties  in  the  contnivenj  ooooemlng 

image-worship  (q.v  ). 

loonostasis  is  the  name  of  a  i^olid  screeu 
wliich  in  the  Eastern  Church  was  built  around 
tlie  altar,  while  the  AVe8tern  Church  u.'-ctl 
only  an  ojK'n  railing,  and  wliicli  .siuco  the  Hlh 
centurv  was  CJirried  so  high  that  it  entirely 
concealed  the  altar  and  formed  a  holiest  with- 
in tlio  holy.  Its  name  it  received  from  its 
bdng  always  ornamented  with  icons  ("im- 
ages ')  of  our  Lord  and  tlie  Virgin. 

Idmdism.  A  term  comprising  all  those  sys- 
tems which  con-^ider  the  idea  either  as  the 
nriociple  of  knowledge  or  as  the  principle 
DOth  of  knowledge  and  of  being.  Its  earliest 
modem  form  is  m  Malebranche,  according  to 
whom  the  ideas  of  things  are  CJiused  in  us  by 
God.  It  wa.s  taken  up  by  Berkelry,  who  de- 
nied the  existence  of  all  Iw  ing  except  sjvirit, 
and  aserilxil  our  idras  of  mattrr  to  tin-  im 
mediate  ojperatioa  upon  us  of  the  divine 
Bpirit.  \V  ith  Kant  idealism  took  upon  itself 
ft  new  phase.  Setting  out  to  solve  the  <|ues- 
tion  whether  the  mind  contributes  anything 
to  our  knowledge  which  it  does  not  derive 
from  tense,  he  aedoced  the  h  priori  prin- 
ciples, whidi  ho  tan^t  were  made  for  ex- 
perience, and  so  dlonot  apply  beyond  it. 
llence  the  idea  is  the  principle  of  knowkdge, 
but  wt'  know  nothing  of  reality.  Even  (Jod 
we  know  only  as  a  j>o«lulate  of  the  "  practi- 
cal" rc'ji-*ion.  Eichtc  landertook  to  lay  the 
positive  foundation  of  the  Kantian  system  by 
exhibiting  how  from  the  universal  ego  the 
categories  arc  develoned.  His  srstem  was 
that  of  subjective  idealism,  fichelling  under- 
took to  develop  the  perfect  Identity  of  the 
subjective  Idealism  with  the  objective  science 
of  nature.  Ucfel  ckaed  the  list  of  the  great 
ideoUiti  with  a  eyftMit  whiohderdopad  every* 


thiiii^  from  tlu;  most  fundamental  idea,  that 
of  nothing,  by  the  necessar}'  operations  of  uu 
objective  logical  law— absolute  idealism. 
The  ceeidue  of  truth  in  these  svstems  is  the 
fundamental  presupposition  of  au  philoaophy, 
that  ooftect  thinkuig  oofraqmnde  to  nal 
being.  See  ako  IiiMiinotcat.      F.  B.V. 

Uel  and  Xdelatiy.  The  Idea  of  idols  and 

idolatry  is  of  Jevs-ish  origin.  Greek  civiliza- 
tion never  reached  so  far  as  to  make  a  definite 
distinction  W'tween  art  and  religion.  Its  his- 
tory i.-*  the  arli.stic  realization  of  its  religious 
contents  ;  that  done,  il  stopiK'd.  The  Gritks 
made  their  th\w'/ja,  as  beautiful  as  they  could, 
but  the  question  whether  the  gods  thus  repre* 
sentcd  w^ere  true  or  false,  and  I  be  question 
whether  the  images,  symbolical  or  imitative, 
pictorial  or  iculptunl.  should  bo  worshinped 
or  not,  never  arose  among  them.  The  Jews 
were  as  nide  n.s  the  Greeks  -were  naTve.  but  in 
the  oppo)?ite  direction.  Tliey  liu<l  no  fceliug 
for  art.  An  image  of  Go<l  Ihey  would  wor- 
ship a.s  if  it  were  itself  a  gcxl,  and  hence  they 
were  forbidden  to  make?  any  images  at  all, 
even  of  the  true  God.  Thus,  when  the  Old 
Te^ttament  was  tmnslated  into  Greek,  the 
word  ci JwXov,  which  in  classical  Qrcck  hjM  DO 
moral  reference  czoopc  thiough  the  beauty  or 
baseness  of  the  thug  it  denotes,  came  to 
signify  someibiug  execrable,  an  abomination, 
;i  rriiae  .  and  it  reUiiniNl  this  meaning  in  the 
liini:uaL;r  of  the  ('hri.ntiim  CIiur<h,  though 
with  a  liltle  (lilTereiicc  in  shading.  As  the 
.lews  had  ceased  long  ago  to  worship  images, 
and  the  images  woishipix'd  by  the  pagans 
were  abominable  to  the  Christians,  priucipaUy 
because  they  represented  false  gods,  the  defini- 
tion of  idol  and  idolatiy— d^ar/ieia  is  % 
word  of  Christian  origin,  fint  oocurrlnc  in 
,  the  Xew  Testament — naturally  came  tofinr* 
strong  emphasis  on  this  element.  The  other 
element,  however,  involving  the  iiuesliou  of 
the  riL'liteousness  ol  any  f^ut  h  worship,  hud  to 
be  taken  up  agiiiti,  when  syinlK)ls  and  ituuges 
of  Christ  and  the  iturtyrs  began  to  invade  the 
diundi.  See  Ixaw- wossHir.        0.  P. 

r^-M^a.  SeeEooH. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  liishop  of  that  et|y« 
who  in  the  reign  of  I  rajau  (11<>;  ^^  as  appre- 
hended, coudemuetl  a-  a  t  hrisiiuu,  nud  trans- 

Ijorted  to  Rome,  where  he  diid  as  a  martvr. 
Jttle  or  nothing  is  known  of  hinj  except  wfuit 
Is  contaiuitl  in  the  epi.stles  whicli  arc  ascribed 
to  him.  The  tradition  that  ho  Was  the  child 
set  in  the  midst  by  Jesus  (Matt,  xviii.  2)  haa 
no  foundation ;  and  the  martyrdom  are  net 
authentic  sources  of  hlstor}*.  The  letters 
ihemM'Ives  have  been  much  questioned.  We 
jios.se.'-s  I'j  of  lliesc  in  iill.  e.\isiiiig  in  3  forms. 
The  eiiiire  l")  are  fniir.<l  in  ii  l<mg  recension 
(12  (ireik,  3  only  I.atini;  7  of  lli<  ni  (Ejihe- 
j  sians.  Magne.'-ians,  'I  ralliuns,  Komans,  I'hila- 
;  delphians,  Smyruians,  Polycarp)  in  2  forms, 
I  a  longer  and  a  shorter  Greek  rc  v  en^ion  -.  and 
flnallr  8  (Epherians,  Smvruiaus,  l'oUear{0  in 
a  still  shorter  recension,  in  Syriac.  la  such  a 
condition  of  thin):p«,  the  unavoidable  question 
is.  What  have  we  that  really  lielongs  to 
natius  t  The  attempts  to  answer  (his  question 
an  dividod  by  th«  dedslTO  points  in  the  lila> 
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tory  of  our  knowledge  of  the  texts.  The 
a^ter  form  of  the  7  eptatlet  was  published 
In  Latin  by  Ussher  in  1644,  and  m  Greek  by 
Vat^iius  in  1046.  The  TCMUl  of  criticism  up 
to  thin  time  had  been  the  rejccllon  of  the 
Lilt  ill  InnL'i  r  cpi-tlrs  by  m  arly  all,  and  of  all 

'  tliu  i  piftkiH  by  tlio  Prottstunts.  liut  now  tlio 
Iocil:  :r  Grofk  rcswnsion  wius  Bccn  to  be  an 

'  iiiUrp<>l;itt.>l  expansion  of  the  shorter,  and  the 
characttrof  pfnuinencM  was  atcribid  centr- 
ally to  thfso  alone.  Baiir,  against  who.se  tlie- 
.ory  of  tUo  origin  of  (ho  church  the  fepistles 
militated,  with  some  others,  rejected  them 
•ntfrely.   In  Curcton  pabliahcd  from 

xnaniucripts  in  tho  British  Husotun,  and  then 
recently  brouplil  from  the  Nhrian  Dissert,  the 
hhort,  Syrian  f.trin.  Tlicsc  vcre  hcraltlcd  b}' 
tlieir  cditiir  a.*»  Ihu  t^eiiuinc  Iijiiatian  epistles. 
Eut  eontinuc<l  study  hits  hd  to  tlie  p  ncrallv 
aecejited  rexult  th.tt  the  ('iiretonian  edition  h 
an  abstrai  I  of  tho  shorter  Cf  nn-k  ;  and  in  18b0, 
Uhlhora  wrote  in  llerzog's  IteitUjieykloptidie , 
*'  Either  the  epistles  of  the  Vo-nsian  recension 
are  the  gennme  epistles  of  the  Anliochian 
bidKq),  eeseatially  uncorrupt,  or  we  have  no 
aai^  epistles  at  all,  and  are  only  dealing  with 
a  later  fiction  ;"  and  in  1S85  iJghtfoot  pro- 
nounced, in  what  is  upon  tin-  whole  the  iKst 
edition  of  Iirnativi.s  yet  publislieil,  deeide<lly 
for  the  ^Genuineness  "of  the  shorter  ree4  nsion. 
The  principal  grounds  urged  against  the  gen- 
uineness <if  these  epistles  are  ;  (1)  Tho  fact 
that  Ignatius  was  martyred  is  unhistorienl. 

,  But  the  grounds  for  this  disappear  when  the 
epiatlea,  and  noi  the  martyrologies,  are  taken 
as  the  source  of  the  aeoount.  (2)  The  per- 
lOBality  of  Ignatius  seems  like  a  pnxluctof 
fancy.  (3)  Tlio  heresies  combated  are  of  a 
later  date.  (4)  Tlic  ehurch  government  fa- 
VLired  iK'longs  also  to  a  later  chite.  These  ol>- 
je<:ti(ms  all  lose  their  furee  in  tlio  light  of 
more  eareful  study  of  the  epistles  ;  and  the 
e.xpres.s  testimony  of  the  Kpisile  of  Pulycarp 
(which  i.s  undoubted  except  as  some  ciuestion 
it  becauge  it  testifies  to  Ignatius),  in  favor  of 
theepiatleap  is  conclusive  for  tlieir  genuineness. 
Beit  editfann  an  GaMiardt,  ^mack,  and 
Zahn,  Leipzig,  1696.  2d  ed.,  188.1,  and  Light- 
foot,  London,  1885,  2d  cd.,  1889.  (3eo  also 
Mlgne.  L)  P.  II.  F. 

^natiu^  patriarch  of  Conatantiaoplo :  b. 
790  or  796 ;  d.  878 ;  waa  a  Km  of  tbe  Em 

p<ror  Michael  I.,  but  waa  matihitGd  and  shut 
up  in  a  monastery  by  the  usurper,  Leo  the 
Armenian.  In  the  church  he  gradually  rose, 
and  in  847  h<?  wiw  made  patriarch  of  Cimstan- 
tiiiople,  but  be  coultl  not  a.'ree  w  ich  Miehuel 
III.,  who  di'pnsed  him  (H.'iS),  ncnt  him  into 
exile,  and  put  PhotiuH  in  his  place  in  spile  of 
the  protest  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  After  the 
death  of  Michael  III.  Bitsilius  3Iace<lo  ex- 
pelled Photios  and  recalled  Ignatiua  (807). 
The  frood  rctatlona  with  the  pope  of  Romo 
M  ere  s  >on  disturberl,  however,  both  bishops— 
Ignatius  and  Adrian  11. — claiming  authority 
over  r.iiluaria.  (Se(!  Mand,  Om.  CM.,  zviL, 
and  the  article  Pnoriirs.) 

^(iM.tIat  Iioyola  (Don  Znigo  Lopez  de 
Recalde),  b.  nt  Lojola,  in  the  province  of 
Guipuzcoa,  a  few  miles  from  tUo  Bay  of 
BiaoRj.  Spain,  I4M ;  d.  in  Home,  July  81, 


1556  ;  wa-s  educated  at  the  court  of  Ferdi« 
nand  the  Catliolic,  but  received,  iu  1521,  ft 
very  severe  wound  at  the  siege  of  Pamp* 
lona.  and  waa  for  a  long  time  stretched  on  a 
sick.Ded.  He  rose  an  altered  man ;  the  read- 
ing of  legends  had  transformed  the  romantic 
knight  into  a  relisrious  entbusiniit.  He  pavo 
up  hi.s  fortune  and  position  and  retired  to  a 
cavern  at  Jlauresa,  devoting  himself  to  con- 
templation and  asceticism.  In  l."i-inie  made 
a  pilgrimaLTe  to  Jcruiudein,  and  ou  lii^  return 
he  began  tu  btudy  at  Alciila  and  Halamanca. 
But  he  began  also  to  preach  and  to  inculcata 
Ilia  Eaertitia  Spiritualia,  and  tho  Inqutaitkm 
stispected  him  for  belonging  to  the  Alcan* 
brados.  lie  was  net  convicted,  but  be  was 
ordered  not  to  speak  on  any  I  hcoloLrieal  sub- 
ject for  four  yearp.  In  l.")2S  he  wi  ni  to  Paris, 
and  there,  on  Aug.  l."),  I."i84,  in  the  church  of 
Montmartre,  the  association  wa-s  formed  which 
became  the  nm  leus  of  tho  famou.s  Jesuit  or- 
der. The  biuiLs  of  the  association  was,  besides 
the  common  monaatical  tows,  the  ExerettUt 
SpirituaHa.  and  Its  parpose  was  to  become  a 
sword  in  the  Iwnd  of  tne  pope.  But  it  con* 
sistcd  at  that  moment  only  of  Ix>yoIa,  Pierre 
Pavrc,  Simon  Ko<lri;;nrz,  Francis  Xavier, 
Alphon.s  Salmeron,  Jacob  T.ainez,  and  Xico- 
laus  Bobadilla.  In  V^'M  the  memUrs  mtt 
apiin  at  \  cjiiee,  nnd  thence  they  repaired  to 
Home,  where,  on  .March  14,  l.")43,  Paul  III. 
confirmed  tho  association  under  the  name  of 
Socutas  Jem.  Loyola  was  elected  its  first 
general,  and  when  he  died  the  order  counted 
13  provinces  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  On  March  18, 1628,  Gregory  Xv.  de- 
clared him  a  saint.  He  left  only  two  lileraty 
documents,  tho  ndee  of  the  orner,  whose  In- 
forming spirit  i-s  absolute  obedience,  nnd 
the  K-Ttrcitia  Sf/intuuU<i,  which  give  tho 
means  of  reducing  a  human  soul  to  the  state 
of  impassivity  without  impairing  its  energy. 
(See  jEsriTS  and  his  life  bv  Isaac  Taylor, 
London  and  Kew  York,  184i) ;  Dniasel,'Uu- 
nieh,  1879 ;  G^^nller,  Fart>»  1876.)     C.  P. 

IgaoMBtfaMa  {fimtm  igtuttwitiiK,  W^im 

ignomntint),  a  lay  order,  closelj'  related  to  the 
Jesuits  and  always  supported  by  them,  founded 
in  Fninee  by  Li  .Salle  ((}.v.),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  free  iiis^trutliou  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  thereby  i)reventing  any  idia  in- 
imical to  the  Church  of  Home  from  getting  a 
foothold  among  them.  They  had  121  schools  In 
Fmnce  when,  in  1790,  they  wcreeiqKUed.  In 
1  1H<)6  thev  were  allowed  to  retvm  by  Kapo- 
i  Icon,  and  in  187&  when  they  were  expelled 
for  the  aeoood  tfine,  they  ntunberad  9818, 
teadiing  1440  adioola. 

L  B.  an  inscription  frequently  occurring 
in  tlic  earliest  days  of  tlie  C  hristian  Church, 
but  vurittuslj'  explained  :  \.  In  Ilt>c  tSi<;i<:>, 
wilieet.  tiiif(»,  "by  this  token  thou  sli.-.lt 
eoncpur, "  the  words  accompanying  the  vis- 
ion of  the  radiant  cross  apixaring  to  Con- 
stantine  the  Great ;  2.  Jtaua  ihininniii  StUca- 
tor,  "  Jeans  the  Saviour  of  mankind,"  which 
the  Jeaolts  have  adopted  for  their  devico ;  8. 
An   abbreviation  of   the   Greek  IHZOTS, 

Jesus."  Thus  IHS  became  I.  II.  S.  This 
is  tho  most  probable  tsplaiiatioo. 
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Cdcfoaaiu,  St-,  b.  at  Toledo,  Spain,  607  ; 
d.  there,  Jiui.  28.  667  ;  beoMne  a  monk  in  tlio 
noOMtOTf  of  Aifll ;  aflerward  iu  nbbot,  und 
fliwlly  arcliUshop  of  hta  native  dty  (657).  Ho 
ma  a  very  proHflo  writer.  His  fjiSer  a»  Tir- 
ginitate  >'  \f  n-hr  is  one  of  thos<5  cntitrovorsial 
tr«ltl"W!s  ai.'aitist  the  JewH  so  cotiiiiioii  iiiaoni; 
His[);iii()-(}<itliic  churrhmen,  and  gave  Iho 
first  iiii|)iilsi>  to  the  fantastic  Miiriolutry  in 
Spain.  His  Lilt  r  rhi  crMjnituiiii-  /xt/itisiiii  sfi-nw 
to  hi-  onlv  a  n  inodflling  of  a  book  bv  Justin- 
ian of  Vrtloncia.  He  continued  I»iuore'8  D« 
9iri»  iiltutribui.  His  life  was  i^rltten  by  hia 
MtOMMor,  JvlteB,  and  «  oeotury  later  by 
Cixilin  ;  tho  latter  in  Tcry  Ipemdnry.  bat  be- 
came much  read.  (8m  Mignc,  JiiM.  JPatr. 
XCVI.) 

lUtuniaatt  was  a  nane  of  a  secret  society 
whidi  Duule  some  notaein  parts  of  Qermany 
diirbu  tlie  lost  quarter  of  the  18lh  century, 
but  achieved  nothing  and  left  no  trace  of  any 

inllut'iK  T.  It  Wius  foiimlfil  at  Irigolstadt,  Ba- 
varia, .May  1,  1776,  by  Adam  Wiisliaupt, 
prafos  >r  in  the  univcffiity,  who  sccnicd  to 
jiave  (It.Tivcd  his  whole  wisdom  from  the 
Jesuits.  But  it  rcccivwi  its  proper  or^aniza- 
tiOQ  from  Adolf  von  Knigpo.  who  l>t'canie  a 
member  in  1780,  and  brought  it  into  (-(ininiuui- 
catioa  wiik  the  Free  Maions.  In  1783,  Low- 
erer.  it  came  f  n  conflict  witb  tlio  Elector  Carl 
Tlieodor  of  Bavaria,  who  summaaed  it  with 
considerable  violence.  (See  Weishanpt,  Votl- 
jit'Tii  li'/r  (t.  ■■n-hirhle  (li-r  Verfnlguiirj  dt  r  Inmui- 
natt  a.  Frankfort  and  I^*ipzig,  17«(i ;  Apuloffie 
der  lUttaUnaten,  Fcaakfort  Md  Ldpsig,  1787, 
etc) 

n*l5n<-i-onm,  a  province  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, Ktrclcliing  along  the  eastiTii  hhore  of  the 
Adriatic  frt>in  the  houn<lary  of  Italy  in  tiu' 
nnrtii  to  Kpiriis  in  tin'  south,  and  corresponrl- 
in?  nonrlv  to  the  present  Dalmalia.  Paul 
preacheil  there  (Rom.  .\v.  1 9) aodTitns Waited 
the  cHinfry  (l  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Image  of  Ood  (Gen.  i.  27,  Col.  i.  1.".)  de- 
llol(■^  till-  i-xari  likenes.s  to  God  in  niond, 
Hpiriiual,  and  iotdlectual  nature,  iu  which 
man  was  created,  bat  which  he  loat  through 

the-  fail. 

Image  of  Jealoasy  (£zc.  viii.  8,  5),  an  ideal 
ooncentratioB  of  all  idolatraaa  pcalctloea. 

Image-Breakers.    Sec  Icoxoci.ahtb. 

Image-Worship.  The  primitive  Chrbtinn 
Cilttreh  was  utterly  averse  to  anything  like  im- 
•ge^wotBhip.  Ilaaartyoottnection  with  image- 
hating  Judalam  and  Ra  bitter  contest  with  an 

ima?o-loving  paganism  mmlo  its  attltddo  dMr 
and  unequivocal,  and  its  manifold  useof  soch 
symbols  as  the  cra-w,  tho  land),  tlie  fish,  the 
dove.  etc..  involved  nothiiifj;  ooiilmdictory. 
TIrti'  \v:i-i,  h  ivvever,  iin  inhi-reiit  tendency 
toward  imaci'-worship  in  the  Gnosticism  of 
the  21  and  H  1  centuric34,  and  imngcs  dulHsilg* 
log  the  worship  of  tho  faithful  sprang  up 
eveiywhere.  Edcssa  pretended  to  ponem  an 
anthenllo portrait  of  Christ;  similar  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  were  found  In  many  plncen : 
the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  were  pair.teii, 
and  tha  paintings  looked  upon  with  an  odnii- 
ration  and  awe  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 


their  artif^tic  merits.  Altliough  titc  Bynoil  of 
Elvira,  806,  forbade  tlie  introduction  of  hoa* 
ages  iu  the  churches,  ther  crept  in  nerertho- 
less,  and  when  In  the  4tu  and  8th  centuries 
the  great  tmeducated  nuiss  of  the  people  was 
ndniltted  lotO  the  CiinNtian  community,  tlif 
imaires  wore  retained  and  defended  as  n  jik  juh 
of  teHcliing  that  kind  of  jh  ople  wlio  m  i-di  d 
tcarhing  tlic  most  and  ctiuld  not  read,  in  the 
Gtli  century  the  worship  was  fully  developed. 
It  became  common  use  to  kneel  down  or  pros- 
trate one's  self  before  the  Images,  to  ku>s 
them,  to  light  tapers  and  bom  Incense  in  front 
of  them,  to  deck  them  out  with  costly  elotb* 
ings  and  ornaments  of  jewelry— nay,  It  even 
became  cnstomnry  to  mako  pilprimafres  to 
certain  famous  iniHe:es  wideh  wcir  considc  n  d 
to  be  petMili;irly  etlieaeioim.  Tlius.  iKlwein 
.ludai-'ni  on  one  side  an<l  31ohaniiiie<lani-rn  (sii 
Ilie  oilier,  ini:ii;e-worsliip  t-Taduallv  a.ssumtd 
the  aspect  of  l)>'in;r  a  eliarm  li  ristic  nml  essen- 
tial element  of  Christianity,  iftid  Iho  charge; of 
idolatry  wa»  raised  from' both  sides.  In  tho 
Ea=<tern  Churdi  this  occasioned  a  long  and 
bloody  conteat.  The  Brzantlne  emperor  and 
the  army  were  iconoclasts  ;  the  Bysantino 
empress  and  the  monks  were  iconoHonltsts. 
L<'o  the  Isauriim,  717-41,  Cdnstuntine  Co- 
pronymus,  741-7'),  and  Leo  Cliazarus,  775-80 
trietl  to  stamp  out  the  baneful  custom,  an(i 
the  attempts  were  repeated  with  still  greater 
violence  by  I,i  o  ili<>  .\rmenian,  813-20.  and 
Theophilus,  82SM2,  but  in  vain.  Under 
Irene  a  synod  of  Nicffa.  787,  condcmne<I  tho 
iooooclaals,  and  decreed  what  kind  of  honor 
and  Teneration  was  due  to  Ihe  Images  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  the  Wartm, 
etc.;  and  tinder  Theoilora  a  synod  of  Cton- 
stanttnonle.  842,  made  imaire-wdrship  an  or- 
thodox dogma  of  liie  tji'-tcrn  Churrli.  In  tlio 
Western  C-'hurch  tlu-  policy  of  thi'  jmp  s  with 
respect  to  this  question  was  very  curious  and 
vcrv  chnnicteristic  :  they  rejwted  the  prin- 
ciple, but  they  conmled  the  pmeiiec.  Adrian 
I.  accepteil  the  decrees  of  the  Svnotl  of  Nioea, 
which  legitimatlaed  not  on^jr  tlie  ua^  but  also 
t  he  wonfilp  of  Images.  The  Ftaoktsh  Churdi, 
however,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Intro* 
duction  of  images,  and  the  fleerees  of  the 
synod  an<l  tho  (Iccision  of  the  ini|i<'  \\cre  first 
refuted  in  tlie  /,i^rt  CnroUni,  and  tlien  for- 
mally condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Frankfort, 
794.  Neverthek'ivs,  although  the  condemna- 
tion was  repeated  bv  tlie  Synod  of  Paris,  825, 
the  popes  8Ufxx'e«le<l  iu  making  imagtsworship 
lirsl  a  general  pructico  in  the  \Vcstern  Chuna 
and  then,  i  v  iho  CouocU  of  TlKat,  alao  a 
recognizctl  i  riin  iple.  Inacarefnlfy  Worded 
chapter  (.Sess.  xxv.,  cf.  SchafT,  Crt  fiU,  p.  201 
811.),  tho  present  doctiino  of  tlio  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  ujyon  llio  jxiint  is  thus  dejirly 
Mated  ;  "  The  images  of  Cliri.st.  of  the  Vir- 
gin Jloiher  <if  <  lod,  and  i  if  1  lu'  other  f-aints,  urn 
tu  be  had  and  relainuil  {mrticularlv  in  tcmphs, 
and  that  due  honor  sod  veneration  are  to  bo 
given  them ;  not  that  any  divinity  or  virtue  Is 
uclieved  to  be  in  them,  on  account  of  which 
(hey  are  wonhlpped :  w  that  anything  la  to  be 
asked  of  them ;  or  that  trust  Is  to  be  reposed 

In  im.i^es,  as  was  of  old  done  liy  tlie  G^  nlilee, 
who  pliiccd  their  hope  in  idols  ;  but  because 
the  boporwhioihiaahown  them  Is  reCarredte 
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the  prototypes  which  those  imagoi  represent ; 
in  such  wise  that  by  the  Imagesi  we  kiss,  ami 
before  which  we  uncover  tlie  heml  aud  pros- 
trate ourselves,  \vc;  (idort!  Christ  and  we  vener- 
ate the  saints  wluwe  siniilitiule  they  iMar. " 
It  is  to  be  feared,  lio^vcver.  lliat  the  uuhjltcrcd 
people,  for  \<.h(isc  particular  benefit  images 
are  enjoined,  do  not  always  make  the  fine  (lis- 
tlDClions  of  their  theologians,  but  wrongly  at- 
tribute  to  tbe  imai^'e  the  prapertlw  of  the 
Mint  Mid  wonhlp  it  just  as  tia  Ckntilca  did 
tbeir  idols.  0.  P. 

bMUKi  an  Arabic  word  signifying  *'  leader," 
■Nana  la  etwry-day  parlance  the  leader  of  the 
Biosgae-Hw  we  smt  tbe  minister  o(  tbe  ohureb, 
bat  n  is  also  the  title  of  the  rt^tftel  saeoeswr 

of  Mahomet,  the  true  fountain  of  all  secular 
and  religiou<«  Jurisdiction,  and  in  this  sense 
tiw  eattphi  oailed  thenwlfea  imams. 

Immaculate  OoaOSpliOn-    Pius  IX.,  in  a 
decret;  pablishiMl  Dec.  8,  18.>4,  detiiuU  this  as 
follows:   '■  Under  his  iuspiration  [the  lioly 
Ghosl's]  wc  pronounce,  deelart',  and  detine 
.  .  .  that  the  doctrine  wiiicli  holds  the  Hk*sed 
Virgin  Mary  to  have  been  from  tlie  first  in- 
atant  of  her  conception,  by  a  singular  grace 
and  priril^  ol  AlmidUar  God*  in  Tiew  of 
tim  merits  of  Jesoa  CKinst  iha  Bainoor  of  man- 
kind, pre^rved  froo  from  all  stain  of  orl^nal 
sin,  was  revealed  by  Ood,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  tinnly  iitnl  eoustantl}'  believed  hy  nil  the 
faithful.  "    lJul  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  liistori- 
cally  cvidtjnt  that  the  doctrinu  ih  llie  euimina- 
tion  of  a  steaily  growth.    Tlie  ancient  writers 
of  the  churcli  freely  spoke  of  Mary  as  a  sin- 
aer.    Augustine  implied  that  the  honor  due 
to  Christ  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  she 
waa  without  actmd  ain»  bai  Jia  said  nothing 
about  original  sin.   For  d^t  oeotnrisB  the 
idea  was  not  broached  in  the  chUTch.  When 
it  began  to  Had  favor  iu  the  ISlh  century, 
Bernard  of  Clair vaux  pronounced  agaim^t  it 
as   an   innovaliDn.     Thomas  Afiuinns  was 
agniust  it  ;  Dims  .Scotus  for  it.    The  Domini- 
caas  denied,  the  Fraucbcans  nfflrmod  it.  The 
Fniocb  popes  of  the  schism  were  for,  the  Ro- 
niaa  again<tt  it.   Sixtus  IV.  com- 
mMdea  peace  to  the  contestants  over  it,  say- 
ing that  It  was  a  doctrine  not  decided  by  the 
oharch.    Bat  the  Jesuits,  having  taken  it 
from  the  Franciscans,  liave  carried  it  on  to 
victory.    Cf.  bchaff,  C'reedt,  1.  108-12«.  ii., 

ui»  m  F.  H.  F. 

teaaananosL  applied  to  Ood,  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  world  Is  in  such  organic  connection 

with  the  Creator  that  it  may  l»e  aaid  to  be  In 
Qod.    It  is  essentially  a  pantheistic  idea. 

Zaaaaannel  ( Ood  trith      a  name  gtven  to 

Jaaua  Christ  (Matt.  i.  28). 

Iam0r,  Alb«rt  Heinrich,  Reformed  ;  b.  at 
17nterst.-cn,  Switzerland,  Aug.  10,  1804  ;  d.  al 
Bern,  March  1884,  where  he  had  been  pro- 
fessor CTtrsordlnBTy  (1850)  and  ordinary 
(185B)  of  New  Testament  exegesis  and  dog- 
matics ;  retired  1881.  He  Is  best  known 
nniotJi?  us  by  his  Jlermeneutie*  of  tJie  Nc\e 
Tt-Kta  nient.  Eng.  trans,  Andover,  Mass.,  1877, 
and  Theda^  de$  JUnm  SMnmMilt,  Bern, 
1877. 


ZmBMnioa,  a  form  of  baptism,  by  dipc^bng 
or  plunging  the  whole  body  into  water,  Tho 
RaptistJj  claim  that  it  h  the  baptism  known  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  as  such  of  binding 
force  upon  all  branches  of  tho  church.  A-t 
performed  in  city  churches,  the  candidate  en- 
ters a  metal  or  roaiUa  tank  in  the  pulpit  plat- 
form, containing  a  quantity  of  water  heated 
by  steam,  and  is  received  by  the  pastor,  who, 
standing  himself  In  the  taakt  completely 
clothed  In  rubber  garments,  bends  him  ba£k- 
ward  in  the  water  while  ptonmineiug  the  bap* 
tismal  formula. 

faiMiortamyii  See  Booim 

bunooity.  Canon  law  distinguishes  Ix-- 
twecn  immunitnt  etcUeUi,  which  simply  means 
a  right  of  asylum  formerly  en^ycd  by  the 
church,  and  immui>iUa$  eedeitattiea,  whidt 
oompciMS  exemption  from  taxation,  diafdng. 
quailaring,  tlw  eoBuaon  courts,  etc,  and 
nudces  the  chun^  a  state  in  or  over  tbe  state. 
As  the  modern  idea  of  a  state  developed,  con- 
Hicts  arone  between  it  and  the  ideal  of  tho 
church,  and  the  liitti  r  lins  now  etttildy 
changed  ground,  or  almost  so. 

ImpanaUoa    (from    the    Latin,  pnni», 

"  bread  ")  denotes  a  modification  of  the  doc- 
trine nf  the  real  presence  of  tho  flesli  nnd 
blond  of  ("lirifit  In  the  Eucharist,  pro|wiiinded 
by  Uuprc-cht  of  Deutz,  d.  llSTi.  The  word 
iticlf,  however,  was  formed  by  Alger  of 
liege,  d.  1181,  who  wrote  against  him. 

Imposition  of  Rands  oocuia  hi  Scripture 

under  three  diflfcrent  aspects— as  the  solemn 

sii;n  of  benedic  tion,  transmitting  the  blessing 
of  one  gf^neralion  to  another  ;  ns  a  legal  form 
at  the  investiture  with  an  ollice  ;  and  as  tho 
vehicle  of  miraculous  healing.  In  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  part  of  its  ceremonial,  it  hta 
always  tho  character  of  a  l>cnediction  and 
sometimes  also  that  of  a  legal  form,  as,  for 
instaoce,  in  absolution,  ordination  to  the 
higher  orders,  etc. 

Impostoribas,  De  Tribos^  namely  Closes, 
Jesus,  and  Mohammed ,  is  a  phrase  which  Greg- 
ory IX.,  in  his  eucyclica  of  May  21  and  Junr 
1, 1288,  accused  Frederic  II.  of  baring  used. 
In  the  10th  century  it  beeama  the  title  of  an 
anti- religious  book,  edited  bf  E.  Welter  in 
1840  and  again  in  1876. 

SnpneatoiyPsafana.  SeePaAun. 

Zsspatation  means  theologically  that  Ad- 
am's sin  and  Christ's  righteousness  may 
be  Imputetl— that  is,  put  to  the  clmrge  mf 
man,  who  looked  at  by  himself  has  done 
nothing  to  acquire  cither,  yet  who  is  consid- 
ered  as  if  he  had,  and  80  for  Adam's  sla  la 
punished.  wMle  for  Ohrbt's  rlgbteonsness  ho 
may  be  saved.  The  doctrine  of  mediate  im- 
putation is  that  the  consequences,  and  not  the 
guilt  of  Adam'a  sin  are  attritmted  to  him. 

InabiUty.  want  of  power  to  ob^  God'a 

law  :  may  ne  either  moral,  which  is  the  re> 

sultantof  a  perverted  will  ;  or  rut tiiral,  which 
comes  from  lack  of  cauacity  to  obey.  Ability 
is  in  tbe  latter  case  a  aivina^  gracious  endow* 
meat. 
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InoMiMtUon.   Scu  Ciiristoloot,  p. 

iBpawMi  AlUiottgh  the  buraiag  of  inceiuiu 
foftned  R  oouplcttoaa  put  of  tbe  religious 
ritunls  not  only  of  Gneoo-Rom&D  paganism 

but  also  of  Judaism  (see  Frakkikcense),  it 
was  ii,)t  a  lopteil  by  tlio  primitive  Christian 
CliiirL'li.  On  tlic  roiitniry,  it  was  at  lirst 
fDrmully  rcjcctcil  and  vclicnifntl}'  opposed  us 
Riniit  kinf^  of  idolatry,  wliiclj  niar  t)c  proven 
br  nninerous  pa«aa;je8  from  Athcnngoras, 
TertuUiaa,  demons  Alcxandrinus,  Arnobiu.s, 
LuCtaotlos,  AtigUHtinc,  etc.  Of  course,  tlicrc 
wii  incense  used  iu  the  churohM»  tmt  only 
for  the  purpoM)  of  purifying  the  tlr.  **  If  tho 
smell  of  any  plaf«  ofTeml  me,"  nays  Tertul- 
Han,  "  I  burn  something  of  Arabia,  but  not 
wltli  tho  s.imc  ritp,  nor  the  name  dress,  nor 
tbn  sumo  ftppli<  ution  willi  Mhich  it  done 
iK'foro  idols."  It  was  not  until  tiie  6th  or 
7lh  century  that  people  began  to  look  at  the 
burning  of  incense  In  the  church  as  a  symboli- 
cal act  and  the  otUcials  began  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  ritual.  As  such  it  Is  first  men- 
tiooed  by  Paeudo-DioaiTalns  from  tho  6th  and 
then  Id  the  oldest  known  OnlS»  Rmatm  from 
tho  7th  century.  The  }fiitm  Jllyrici  explains 
its  symbolism  :  "  Tho  thurible  denotes  the 
body  of  Christ,  in  which  i.s  tiro,  \n  v  it, 
Holy  Spirit,  from  whurn  jjracmln  a  good 
odor,  wliich  every  one  of  tin-  t  li  cl  wishes  to 
suateh  to  himself,"  etc.  (Martene,  Ik  Ked. 
Ant.  int.,  i.,  4).  In  the  £ast  the  custom  was 
eagerly  a>lupted  and  spread  rapidly  ;  tho  West 
followed  more  slowly.  A  formula  used  by 
the  blessing  of  inccnso  in  the  thueof  Charle- 
magne, and  also  given  br  Blartene,  speaks  of 
it  j  i-t  as  did  Trrtullian.  '  C.  P. 

In  Ooen*  Domiol  {<it  the  SupptT  of  thf 
Tjonl),  a  papal  bull,  thus  named— as  papal 
bulls  always  aro — from  its  opening  words,  and 
begiiuiing  willi  those  words,  because  origi- 
uUlv  it  was  destined  to  be  read  in  thechoichcs 
on  Juuindy  Thursday,  the  day  on  whtdi  the 
■acrament  was  instituted.  It  dates  Imck  to 
Boniface  VIIL.  1294-1808.  but  was  amended 
an  1  <'\p;iiid('d  by  various  j>niH-s  utiiil  it  re- 
eeived  its  lintd  form  from  1  rl)un  VIII.,  1027. 
It  eontaiiH  a  c'lrsi'  o:i  all  licn  lics,  the  jirin- 
cipal  hen'siiLs  bi'in<;  duly  enumerate*!,  and  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  rights  and  powers  to 
which  the  Church  of  Homo  lays  claim,  fol- 
lowed by  a  curso  on  anv  one  who  should  dare 
to  doubt  or  deny  or  ialringe  those  privileges. 
This  document  was  read  once  ererr  year  in 
every  lioman  Catholic  church,  originally  on 
Miiuidy  Thursday,  nfter\vard  on  Ea-ster 
M  )n  lay,  until  the  scandal  Ixranic  too  flagrant 
an  1  tlie  rcmonstrations  too  urgent.  In  1770 
CI  ru'  III  .\'1V.  suppressed  it.  C.  P. 

Independents.    See  CoNonEOATiONALiSTS. 

Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum,  a  list  of 
boniis  u  lii'  h  til.-  Uoinan  Catholic  ('liurch  for- 
bids lis  mcmlx  rs  to  n-ad  under  |H'nallv  of  ex- 
rotninunictttion,  was  stiirted  in  the  l6lh  cen- 
tury as  a  con.se<juen(  e  of  the  Keformation  and 
the  nrintinij-press,  though  the  praetire  of  for- 
biildin<;  the  reading  of  certain  books  is  much 
older.  Tiie  first  Imiex  was  published  in  1604 
br  Pius  IV.  (Bee  the  ezhousliTe  work  by 
Reosch,  Der  Inda  d$r  mtM^imis  J5!aeiler, 
Boon,  18«»^.8vols.) 


India,  Religions  of.  The  earliest  monu- 
mcnt  of  the  religions  of  India  is  the  Rlg- 
Veda.  (See  Veda.)  Edited  umler  Brah- 
manical  iafluenoes,  and  largely  Brahmanized, 
its  hynuis  yet  funuah  n  clear  view  of  tbe  te- 
ligion  of  a  pre>Brahmanic  period,  from  which 
the  comparative  study  of  religions  tries  to 
reru  h  biu  k  to  an  Indo-Iranian  or  Aryan  and 
an  Indo-trernianic.  This  jire  Bralimanic  re- 
lii:ion  was  iti  essence  a  very  compnti'risivo 
natun-  worship,  e.xpresHCtl  in  Ron;^s  of  udnra- 
liou  and  invocation  addressed  to  the  great 
IHJwers  of  nature  and  to  objects  supposed 
capable  cf  affecting  mun,  and  lu  sacriiices  of 
melted  butter,  curdled  milk,  rice,  broths, 
cakes,  soma,  and  animals.  Fenonality  b  as* 
rril>ed  to  all  kinds  of  foioeB  or  obJects  8np> 
liose'd  capable  of  exerting  force,  and  the  proc- 
ess iif  di  VLlopnient  is  marked  by  whieli  such 
Iiersoniiieatiiitis  come  to  be  elothfd  with 
moral  altributi  s.  The  divinities  (d"  ^ueh  a  re- 
ligion must  of  nw  ttisity  be  very  numerous, 
presenting  everv  stage  of  transition  from  sfan- 
ple  force  to  fidl_v  developeil  personality. 

A^ui  and  Soma  ore  the  two  divfadtiin  of  the 
first  rank  which  have  best  preserved  their 
physical  diancter.  Agni,"  ignis,"  is  tbe  god 
of  tire.  His  hvmns  aro  most  numerous. 
Soma,  "extract,*'  was  the  fermented  drink- 
I  able  juice  of  a  plant  so  named.  The  ln  vi  ratrr 
!  was  lulo.vii  atiiiir,  and  wa.-i  olTered  in  libalioa 
to  tlic  l'ikIs.  espcciaUy  to  Indra,  w  lio>e  strerifrth 
it  maintained  iu  the  contliet  witli  the  di  nions. 
"  Tho  simple-minded  Aryan  ix-ople.  who.se 
whole  religion  was  a  worship  of  the  wonder- 
ful powen  and  nlicnomenaof  nature,  had  no 
sooner  peroeivea  that  this  liquid  had  power 
to  elevate  the  spirits  and  produce  a  temporary 
frenzy,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  In- 
dividual was  prompted  to  and  capjible  of 
deeds  beyond  his  natural  powers,  than  tlu>y 
found  in  it  something  di^^ne  ;  it  wa.s  to  their  ■ 
apprehen-sion  a  god,  endowing  tliose  into 
whom  it  entcRtl  with  godlike  powers  ;  the 
plant  which  alTunlcd  it  oecame  to  them  the 
king  of  plants;  tbe  process  of  preparing  it 
was  a  hoy  aacrUoe ;  tho  instruments  used 
themfore  were  sacred."  (Whitney,  0.  mmi 
L.  Studia,  i.,  p.  10.)  The  114  hymns  of  the 
ninth  book  of  the  Uig-Veda  are  all  addreaaed 
to  Homa.  The  cliants  of  the  Bamn-Vcda  were 
used  in  the  Soma  ritual. 

In  the  other  di\nnitii  s  the  physical  charac- 
I  ter  is  less  distinct.  Tho  most  prominent  of 
these,  ladra,  is  the  god  of  the  cleiir,  blue  aky. 
He  fl^ls  great  battles  in  the  heavens  for  tM 
deliverance  of  the  waters,  tlie  cows,  kept  cap* 
tive  bv  the  demons.  Intoxicated  with  the 
soma,  he  strikes  down  with  his  thunderbolt 
Vrilra,  "  the  cnvelopcr,"  Ahi.  *'  the  dragon," 
yushnn.  '"the  witherer."  and  many  other.s. 
He  thus  releust*  the,  waters  and  n/^tores  tbe 
sun.  Aroiuid  Iiidva  are  groupetl  the  Muruts, 
"  the  brii^ht  ones,"  gotls  of  storm  and  light- 
ning. Their  father  is  Itudra,  god  of  the  ti m- 
i>cst.  In  the  Uig-Veda  he  is  still  l>eneflcent. 
lie  is  nearly  related  to  Viyu  or  Vila,  dm 
wind,  and  Parjaoya,  the  rain-storm.  Varima 
is  the  god  of  the  vast  luminous  heaven,  viewed 
as  embracing  all  things.  The  name  ot'pav^  is 
tlie  same.  While  Indra  represents  the  active, 
militant  aqiect  of  heaven,  Varuua  lepteMnta 
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lU  Imniiitable  iniijesty.  To  Viiruna  and  lo 
the  Adit^u  we  altacbed  remarkable,  almost 
OteMM  IdaSB  nqiaodng  right  and  wroufT, 
tWMgwIoii  and  ponishmeot.  Iloth  has 
ahowii  thtt  the  Adttyas  were  origiQalhr  identi- 
cal with  the  Pendan  Anuhaepanaa  and  Varuna 
■with  Ahuramaxda.  The  Rig- Veda  it  gener- 
ally Iv  ticved  to  show  tin?  rank  of  Varuna  an 
Rradimlly  yii'lding  to  tlnit  of  Indra.  Varuna 
becomes  later  a  raerc  god  of  the  waters. 
Barlh  (IMiffionji  of  India,  p.  IW)  disputes  the 
view  that  Vanina  is  in  a  state  of  decadence  in 
the  Rig- Veda,  and  considers  that  the  aensc  of 
the  dl^lM  majesty  expressed  in  the  Varuna 
bjoun  inoTes  that  bia  divini^  stood  intact, 
BOtwithttandinr  their  fewneBS.  To  the  three 
hymns  quoted  in  proof  of  the  triumph  of  In- 
dra over  Varuna  he  givca  explanations  accord- 
ant with  hia  belief. 

Yarana  is  the  first  of  a  proup  :   Mitra,  i 
*'  the  friend     Arvaman,  "  the  bosom  friend  ;" 
Bhaga,  "  share  ;''  DakHha,  "  insight ;"  An9a, 
"  portion."    These  are  a  splitting  up  anil  re- 
flex of  himself.    Their  mother  i^  Aditi,  "  im- 
IMmI^,"  from  whom  they  are  named  Adity- 
as,  "  aona  of  Aditi."  She  rapraeots  the  oon* 
f  uicd  notioa  of  •  aalwtittinii  of  all  exiateiioe. 
The  Adityas  all  tend  to  maintain  the  part  of 
solar  divinities.   The  transition  to  them  is 
iinpcrixptible.    Tho  most  important  of  the«!f' 
are  Silrya,  tho  sun,  conceived  a.s  a  deity  ; 
Savitar,  "  thu  quickener,"  the  sun  as  an  en- 
livening power;  Vishnu,  "the  active,"  tlie 
sun  In  his  three  stations  of  rise,  zenith,  and 
aetttog;  Pftshan,  "the  nouriaher,"  the  pro- 
teetor  of  the  flocks.    Ushas,  Aurora,  Is  a  very 
traaipmnt  Mnoniflcation.  The  (wo  A9  vins, 
**  honamaa,  *  are  mon  enigmatle.  They  arc 
deities  of  the  momiog,  sons  of  the  Sun  and 
the  betrothed  of  Uahas.    Their  maternal 
grandfather  is  Tvashtar,  "the  fiushioner," 
who  fa^shlons  Indra 's  thunderbolt,  the  cup  of 
sacritloe,  and  offspring  in  tlic  woinh     lie  i.s 
cloaely  related  to  Agni,  of  w  hom  lie  in  some- 
times the  father.    Other  children  are  Saranyii, 
the  hurrriag  cloud;  Vifvarflpa,  "  the  raany- 
lliiriiiODsa,"  a  thrae*headed  monster,  who  pcr- 
aoniflea  the  atom.  As  workman  he  has  as 
rivals  the  lUbhiis.  genii,  ordinarily  three,  who 
by  their  works  attain  immortality. 

A  solar  hero  rules  the  dead.  Yanm,  con  of 
Vivas  vat.  the  sun.  He  might  have  lived  as 
an  immortal,  but  he  chow  to  die.  The  later 
idea  of  transmigration  Iiil^  110  i)litcti  in  the 
Rig-Veda.  There  is  a  simplo  faith  that  after 
death  man  goes  to  an  abode  of  liappiness. 
YaHMt  traoed  the  road  thither  for  future  gen- 
fltatlftlPf,  of  whom  he  is  the  cliief  and  riilcr. 
Thcnr  aftoonvwed  to  him  by  Axni  and  guided 
by  Pflslnn.  Hade  to  drink  or  the  beavenlr 
soma,  they  become  immortal  and  enjoy  end- 
less felicity.  They  lx»come  gods,  and  are 
ftflorcid  on  earth  as  Pitris,  "  father.*. "  There 
is  slight  mention  of  the  destiny  of  the  winked. 
Tiiey  either  pcri-sh  05  go  under  the  earth  intD 
deep  and  dismal  pits.  Ttie  Atharva-Veda 
speaks  of  an  infernal  world,  but  there  is  no 
cbacription  of  hell.  Tho  other  my  numcr- 
ooa  figures  are  either  abstract  penottttcatioos 
or  deified  objects.  Among  the  great  number 
there  is  no  deflolte  hteraiaiy.  The  fact  that 
OHM  aoMiM  now  prs  eminent  and  at  oBotliflr 


lime  another  has  led  Ma.x  Mtlller  to  his  theory 
of  henotlieism.  (See  Hknotukihm.)  One 
god  is  ofun  ificntified  with  several  others. 
Borth  reganls  the  theology  of  the  liig-Yeda 
as  hovering  between  polytheism  pore  and 
simple  and  a  upecieB  of  monotheism  with  sev* 
era!  titalsrles.  In  the  stmgvle  toward  mono- 
theism arose  Prnjnpati,  "the  lord  of  crer.- 
tures  ;"  Vi9vakamian,  "  the  fabricjttor  of  the 
universe  ;"  Svayambhd,  "ttie  Sdf-esistent," 
and  other  desifrnations. 

"  The  connection  between  man  and  the 
go<i8  is  a  very  close  one.  Tiiey  arc  masters 
close  at  hsad,  Who  ezsct  tartt  of  him  and  to 
whom  he  owes  constant  homage.  He  knows 
that  they  in  turn  do  not  deceive,  and  that  th^ 
have  a  right  to  require  his  affection  and  oon* 
fldence  as  a  friend,  a  hrother,  a  fiather.  With- 
out faith  ofTerings  and  ptajen  are  vain," 
{liarth,  p.  32.) 

The  geographical  references  and  suggestions 
of  tho  Rig-Veda  place  tlio  authors  of  the 
hymns  in  the  PunjAb.  Tlic  immigrant 
Aryans  gradually  fought  their  way  eastward 
una  Bouuiward.  In  tlw  Br&bmanas  they  cen- 
tre about  the  region  between  the  Jumna  and 
tlie  Ckmges.  During  tbdr  advance  the  thwe 
Aryan  castes— Brahmans  or  priests,  Kshatriyas 
or  warriors,  and  Valcyaa  or  settlers— became 
rigidly  detim  il,  and  the  Brahmans.  originalTv 
only  singers  iif  the  suered  Hongs.  attained  tliefr 
d')minance.  Tho  language  of  the  hynms,  no 
longer  intelligiblo  to  the  peojile,  and  some!  inics 
obscure  even  to  the  priests,  Ufame  a  sacred 
language.  The  religion  beaune  stereotyped. 
Adclitions  to  the  literature  were  expository. 

The  theology  of  the  Alhanra'Veda,  the 
Ya1uF>Teda,  and  dm  Biihmaaas  as  oomnaied 
with  that  of  the  Rig-Veda  and  Bftma  Veda 
shows  the  addition  of  certain  subordinate  fig- 
ures, Soiim  ( 'andramas.  tho  moon,  the  Nak- 
sliMtnts  or  ( on.steIlation8,  and  the  Chaudas  or 
VihUc  nuitres,  many  allegorical  personifica- 
tions, spirits,  and  demons,  while  certain  old 
mythic  representations  retire.  Prajapafi  is 
the  acknowledged  head  of  tlic  great  divinities, 
and  the  triad  Agni,  Yayu  and  sfliya  sums  up 
the  divine  energies.  The  sods  are  multipllca 
through  the  perstmiflcation  of  attributes. 
Soma  is  confounded  with  the  moon,  rc>garded 
as  the  drop  in  the  sky.  He  is  the  husband  of 
the  Nakshatras,  the  <'onKfellalinnH  of  the  lunar 
zrviiac.  Vama  loses  his  prominence.  The 
[lious  !i)un  goes  to  8varga,  the  heaven  of  Indra 
and  tlie  gods  In  general  ;  the  wicked  ^o  to 
detinite  tortures,  or  are  bom  again  into  misery. 
Tho  idea  of  expiation  gives  rise  to  metem- 
psychosis. Tho  Asiuas  are  demons.  Adltl 
is  identifled  with  the  earth,  Aditya  is  a  name 
for  the  sun,  and  the  Adityas,  now  12,  are  solsr 
impersonations.  Varuna  becomes  a  god  of 
night,  to  bemmc  still  Inter  a  god  of  the  waters. 
The  goils  tend  to  n.-isiniie  the  form  of  the  epic. 
There  are  greater  chuiiires  in  orcani/ntion  and 
f-jiirit.  Thi'  oflices  of  the  ])nestliocHl  are  dis- 
tinct professions,  in  a  great  meaj*ure  heredi- 
Uxry.  Tho  Brahman  Ls  a  member  of  a  caste 
and  has  appropriated  almost  all  wofship. 
Tho  ceremonial  expands  and  grows  more 
complex.  Hiere  are  schools  and  a  protracted 
novitiate.  In  these  schools  arose  the  Vedlc 
coHeetiooa  and  finally  the  Bitbmanas.  (Bee 
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Veda.)  The  only  subject  of  the  BrShmaniv^ 
la  tlie  ritual.  Tlic rites  l)econic  the  real  deities,  | 
•Inmsi  holding  the  place  of  destiny  ia  other  i 
systems.  It  is  a  oonunooplace  that  sacrifice 
COoditioDS  thu  cotiiw  of  things.  The  etiicacy 
of  the  lite  1«  due  to  »  mtglc  ia  the  rite  itaeli. 
The  least  error  In  form  majriw  hitaL  Itis 
rcquirctl  of  the  believer  only  that  he  \k  per- 
suaded of  the  cfllcarv  of  the  rite  and  that  he 
be  kgiilly  pure.  Thfs  ritual  Ls  the  most  stu- 
pendous (  vi  T  tU'vcliirMHi.  There  is  no  puhlir 
cullus.  E;n  h  ril«  is  jx  rformetl  for  a  sjM'i  ial 
parson,  who  defrays  its  expense.  Certain  rites 
are,  however,  clat»ed  as  domestic.  They  may 
be  considered  as  the  smallest  number  incum- 
bent on  a  chief  of  respoctabtlity  or  Brahman. 
These  Are  almost  the  onbr  ones  which  the 
Brahnans  still  otisenre.  (Barth 's  ReUffumt  of 
India,  p.  51  ff..  enumerates  them.) 

By  the  side  of  the  ritual  prew  up  philoso- 
phy. As  il»c  gods  tch<i<  <l  to  fade  away  l)o- 
hlnd  rilualihlic,  so  did  liiey  before  pliilosophic 
conceptions.  Tliu  I'lJanishads  (see  Yei>a)  are 
the  repository  of  the  pliilosopiiv.  Tho  doc- 
trines are  not  homogeneous.  With  profound 
Tieers  are  mingled  allegories  and  mVstic  rev* 
criee.  Br  Mitiog  ud  elMdi^ikg  die  incon- 

raons  Clements  six  sntems  we  rommlated : 
The  Nyaya ;  9.  The  YSlfesblln :  8.  The 
Bankhya  ;  4.  Tho  Yoga  ;  5.  Tho  ISIImansB  ; 
6.  The  Wnlanla.  (Monier  Willinnis,  in  an 
appendix  to  his  UinduiAin.  pp.  lST-227.  gives 
a  conci.si)  aerount  of  these  systi-nis.  Sei- also 
H.  T.  Col:  l)ri>oko"s  Mii^fiH.  A^.^'v",  London, 
1878  ;  A.  E.  Goush,  The  J'hilot'^iJii/  of  the 
UpanMadt,  London,  The  principal 

Upanishads  are  tianidaled  by  Max  Mailer  in 
the  Saeni  BMk$  ^  the  Hatt.  vols.  1.  and  xv.) 
The  lint  is  a  ^slem  of  logic  and  aitidsm, 
the  eeoond  a  phjsleal  theory  of  the  itniver8c. 
the  fourth  a  sort  of  manual  of  mystic  e.xcr- 
cLsts.  the  fifth  a  critical  cxaminulioa  of  tlie 
riluiil  literature.  The  Miniansa  is  opposed 
to  si>e(  Illation,  and  recognizes  the  pods  only 
as  Kpei  iully  inentioni  il  in  tin-  liluririi 'i  lir 
BSnkhyu  and  Vcdflnta  systems  are  important 
in  their  relation  to  the  foUowine  development. 
The  Sanktiya  school  derives  hb  name  from 
the  enumeration  of  tbi  fttndamcntal  prin- 
ciples, of  which  U  acoqits  not  less  than  2:>. 
Perception,  infcrenoe.  and  rlirht  afDrnution 
are  the  three  ways  to  truth.  The  object  of  its 
reognitiou  is  to  put  an  end  to  sufferings. 
This  is  reached  by  learning  to  dislini^uish  the 
23  principles  which  fail  under  the  domain  of 
I  lie  senses  from  tlie  two  olliers,  tho  unknow- 
able and  the  soul.  Tho  first  principle,  un- 
knowable, but  to  boTccogni7.ed  from  itseflccts, 
has  not  come  into  being,  but  is  the  ground  of 
all  becoming,  tt  b nature,  "  prakrili, "  the  con- 
dition of  aU  aeDBUOua  esisteaoa  as  it  unfoMs 
itself  in  the  28  following  principles.  The 
last  principle  is  the  soul,  puruslm.  It  has 
ni  illu  r  come  into  existence  nor  pro<luces.  By 
puruslm  are  meant  individual  souls.  There 
is  no  mention  of  a  highest  or  geneml  soul. 
The  BSnkhya  system  liuj  therefore  In-en  ro- 

Sroached  with  atheism.  The  object  is  the 
fawolation  of  the  bond  between  tho  soul  and 
matter.  This  happens  not  through  virtue, 
hat  thnragh  the  recognition  by  the  soul  of  its 
tnw  natnn  as  dlstlnguishad  from  pcakriti 


Then  tninsmigrafion  c«i.ses.  The  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  the  Vedanta  is  the  identity  of  the 
Brahman  (neuter,  the  Alwolute)  with  tlic  soul. 
The  soul  is  not  to  bo  regarded  aa  a  part  of  the 
iudivisiblc  Brahman,  but  as  the  whole,  un- 
changeable Brahman  itself,  that  ioolndcs  all 
within  Itadf .  Tlw  lalTation  of  the  aoni  coo^ 
sbtaof  the  true  perception  of  its  own  natore 
BS  Identical  with  Brahman.  There  are,  how- 
ever, degrees  in  this  recognition— an  exoteric 
and  an  esoteric.  The  exoteric  pays  homage 
to  the  K(nd  whether  viewed  as  world-soul,  in- 
dividual-soul, or  a-s  the  highest  divinity,  and 
so  distinguishes  it  as  object  from  it.self .  This 
soul  is  subject  to  limitations,  relations.  The 
sovereign  Brahman  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  WBj  limitation  or  quality.  Onfyin 
ttienooffninon  of  its  IdeDtity  wit£  tUaBtab* 
man  docs  the  soul  become  free  from  Iti  limiU^ 
tions,  free  from  the  body,  from  the  world, 
from  the  causality  of  worli,«.  and  is  alisorlx-d 
in  the  Brahman.  This  Bndinmn  is  ]iro|)erly 
unknowable.  For  the  savisl  there  is  no  re- 
turn. Coming  out  of  tho  sin  am  of  being,  of 
renewed  existeooLS,  tbev  have  attained  to  rest. 

Perhapa  none  of  the  L'pani.<<hads  is  of  a  data 
anterior  to  Buddhism,  though  they  embody  a 
much  more  ancient  tradition.  They  aro  the 
most  trust  worthy  source  of  Information  as  to 
the  conditions  from  which  Buddhism  sprang. 
From  one  noint  of  view  this  is  an  offshoot 
from  the  old  Brnhmanic.  stoc  k,  from  nnollicr 
the  work  of  Buddha,  as  Isliim  is  tliiit  cjf  Ma- 
lioiTif  t.  From  \hr*<i  newly-iliscnvered  inseri].- 
tions  of  the  Emperor  A9aku  it  fol]<iws  that 
the  87fh  3-ear  of  his  reign  was  reckoned  as  the 
2o7th  ftom  the  death  of  Buddha,  llcuce  it  is 
inferred  that  Buddba  died  between  482  and 
47a iko.  It  helBff  ai^md  that  hsUvedto  ha 
80.  he  was  horn  between  502  and  8&t  n.c. 
The  Buddhist  narratives  of  his  life  are  over- 
grown with  legend  and  mvth.  Emile  Senart 
(Etmi  tur  la  Ifytnde  da  liuddhi,  Paris,  1875) 
.seeks  to  trace,  .step  by  step,  in  his  biogniphics 
ihe  lii-t<jry  of  the  sun-hero.  "Like  tlie  sun 
from  the  clouds  of  niglit.  he  issues  from  the 
dark  womb  of  Mitva  ;  a  flash  of  light  pierces 
throuj^h  all  the  w^orlil  when  he  is  bom  ;  M^yft 
dies,  like  the  morning-cloud  which  TnnldiCi 
bi  fore  the  sun's  nya.  Lika  the  sun-lwo  ee»» 
qucring  the  thuukf^emon,  Buddha  <van> 
quished  Mara,  the  Tempter,  in  dire  combat, 
under  the  sucred  tree ;  the  tree  is  the  dark 
cloud-tree  in  heaven,  round  whic  h  the  battle 
of  thunderstorm  rages.  AVhen  tlu-  vielory  is 
won  Buddha  i)rocee<ls  to  prea(  h  his  tvan- 
gelium  to  all  worlds,  '  to  set  in  motion  the 
wheel  of  the  Law this  is  the  sun-god  who 
sends  his  illuminating  wheel  rerolviog  acrosa 
the  flmamant.  At  last  the  life  of  Buddhn 
draws  to  n  doae ;  he  witnaam  the  terriUa 
destruction  of  his  whole  hoose,  the  8akya 
race,  which  Is  annihilated  by  enemii  s,  as  r.t 
sunset  the  powers  of  li;.;ht  die  uwny  in  llic 
bloodred  tinls  of  (he  jevcninf  (louils. 
own  end  has  wmx  nnivcd  ;  tin-  flames  of  the 
funeral  pile  on  Avhich  lluddlui's  corpse  is 
burned  are  extinguishctl  by  streams  of  water, 
which  come  iK)uring  down  from  heaven  iusi 
as  the  sun-hero  dies  in  the  sea  of  flre  kindled 
bv  bis  own  rays,  and  Xbm  last  flames  of  hia 
divine  obseqiilet  die  out  on  thelwciianintiMi 
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moisture  of  the  t'venin^  mist.  In  Sonart's 
opinion  Buddlia  did  oxit«t,  but  bvjond  this 
nra  realUy  there  is  nothing  subHtantial.  The 
fuMsy  of  Bis  followers  attached  to  his  peraon 
the  SiMk  aUegorical  ballad  of  the  life  of  the 
Ban- sod  In  hamn  guise ;  the  life  of  the  man 
Budilha  hiid  bwn  forf^otUfn."  (Oldcnlxirj^'K 
Buddh'i,  p.  7;J.)  \\  hill!  <«nc<Hlin>j  the  exist- 
ence of  v(;rv  iiiu(-h  that  ia  mythical  in  thf  ac- 
counts, Ulilcnbcrg  tinds  ia  the  most  aiicifnl 
traditions— those  of  CiL  j  lon  — at  least  tlutinite 
historical  outlines,  lie  objects  (hat  Senart's 
criticiitm  ii  baaed  almost  wholly  on  Uie  later 
legendary  biography,  the  Lalila-Vistara,  cur- 
rent among  the  norUiem  BaddUsto  of  Nepal. 
Thibet,  and  China.  SiddhSrtha,  as  Buddha 
was  called  before  entering;  upon  his  great 
BiJasloo,  was  born  in  the  rountry  and  tribe  of 
the^SkhyaH,  at  the  f^x)tof  the  Ncjwlcse  Hima- 
layas. Jlis  f  ilht-r,  C/udiihodiiua,  was  rather  a 
great  an<l  ^VL■ailhy  hnKlowner  liiun  a  king. 
His  m  >iher,  Mlyi,  alsu  of  the  Calchya  stock, 
dietl  7  days  after  his  birth,  and  ue  was  reared 
hy  hu,  aunt  3Iahaprajapati,  oooUicr  wife  of 
CuikUiodaoa.  He  paaaed  hia  youth  in  opu- 
lence and  ease  at  KapilaTBitu,  the  yskltya 
capital.  He  waa  married  and  had  a  abn 
Rohula,  who  became  a  member  of  his  order. 
At  the  a'^c  of  2!*  ho  left  partuts,  wife,  and 
only  srui  for  the  nictlitalion  ami  Kpirituu! 
stniL'L^lc  of  u  rcclus<'.  After  7  years  he  be- 
lieved himself  possesw-d  of  perfect  truth,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Buddha,  "  the  enlii^ht-  j 
eneii."  He  is  repre.scnti;d  as  hnvin?  rcceiml 
a  sudden  illumination  as  ho  sat  under  the 
Bo-tne,  or  "  trae  of  knowledge,"  at  Buddha 
Chtyl.  For  918.  or.  as  later  oamllfea  givn  it, 
40  days  he  is  variooaly  tempted  fay  Mara,  and 
Btn]i;<?les  with  the  demons.  One  of  his  doubts 
is  u  lii'thLT  to  lieep  for  himself  the  knowle<lge 
lie  hiH  \v  ou  or  to  share  it  with  a  .siilTerinij 
Avorl.l.  Love  for  his  fellow- [iicn  Iriiiinphs, 
and  he  begins  to  preach.  Benares  is  rogartled 
as  the  town  in  which  the  gospel  of  the  de- 
liverance was  first  proclaimed.  The  MahS- 
Tagga  contains  a  sermon  by  which  tradition 
wpwiuata  Buddha  aa  havinig  "  aet  in  motion 
the  wheel  of  the  law/'  T&  dlaoonne  may 
not  be  historic,  but  It  contains  at  least  a  very 
definite  expression  of  the  ideas  which  the  an- 
cient Buddhist  Church  viewed  m  the  essential 
In  their  miister's  teaching.  It  waa  spoken 
to  o  iLsceiics  who  had  almndoned  Buddlia 
when  he  renouoccd  asceticism.  These  are 
abridged  passages  from  it :  "  There  are  two 
extremes  from  which  he  who  leads  a  religious 
life  must  abstain.  One  is  a  life  of  pleasure, 
dafoled  to  desire  and  enJoymenV-that  li  hMa. 
tgnoUe.  unspiritoal,  unworthy,  unreal.  The 
other  la  a  life  of  mort ideation— it  is  cloomv. 
unworthy,  unreal.  The  Perfect  One  [Buddha 
himsc  if]  is  removed  from  both  these  extremes, 
and  has  disco  vcred  tlie  middle  way,  which  en- 
lightens the  eyes,  enlightens  ihe  mind  ;  which 
lea<ls  to  rest,  to  knowledsre,  to  enliiriit^'nment, 
to  Nirvana.  It  is  this  siicmi  eitrliifold  path  : 
Kiu'ht  Faith.  Risht  Resolve.  Right  Sp<H»ch, 
Right  Action,  Right  Living.  Bught  Effort, 
Richt  Thought,  Bight  8df-«mioentraliQn. 
This,  O  monkst  u  the  saered  truth  of  auflhir* 
log.  Birth  is  sufferine ;  old  age.  sickness, 
death,  to  bo  united  with  the  uoloTcd,  to  bu 


separated  from  the  loved,  not  to  obtain  what 
one  desires  is  suHerini;— in  short,  the  fivefold 
clinging  (to  the  eartiuy)  ia  auflering.  This  ia 
the  sacred  truth  of  the  orieln  of  sufieriag :  It 
is  the  thirst  (for  being)  wluch  leads  f rom  olrth. 
to  birth,  together  with  lust  and  desire,  the 
thirst  for  pleasures,  the  thirst  for  power. 

"  This  is  the  sacred  truth  of  the  extinction 
of  sulTeriui;  :  The  extinction  of  tliis  thirst  by 
comph^te  annihilation  of  desire,  letting  it  go, 
expelling  it,  sejMiralinfj  une'.s  self  from  it,  giv- 
ing it  no  room.  This  is  the  sacred  truth  of  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  extinction  of  suffer- 
fuf .  It  ia  thia  sacred,  eightfold  path.  Thia 
is  tlM  tncnd  truth  of  auffcring.  Tbua  >ay 
eve.  O  monka,  waa  opened  to  these  conccp* 
tfons,  which  no  one  had  comprehended  oc- 
fore,  and  my  judgment,  cognition,  intuition, 
and  vision  were  0|K'ned.  And  as  long,  O 
monks,  as  I  did  not  possess  in  iKrfLi  l  tkar- 
neas  this  triple,  twelve-part,  trustworthy 
knowledge  and  understanuine  of  these  four 
sacred  truths,  so  long,  O  monKs,  I  knew  that 
I  had  not  ^^et  attained  the  supreme  Bnddlia- 
hood  in  thia  world  and  the  workla  of  goda,  of 
Mlrs  and  of  Br^ma,  among  all  hemga,  aa> 
oetica  and  Brahmana.  goda  and  men;  but 
since  I  have  come  to  possess  in  perfect  clear- 
new  this  knowli  (l^re,  siiiee  thfii  I  kiit)w  that 
I  have  attained  llie  supreme  Buddhahood.  and 
I  have  seen  and  know  this.  The  deliverance 
of  my  soul  ia  seciirtHl.  This  is  niy  last  birth. 
Henceforth  there  is  for  nie  no  new  birth." 

For  -44  years  Buddha  j)rea(  he<l  in  tlie  prov- 
iuctjof  Benares  and  Bchar.  I^rimitive  Buddh* 
ism  ia  only  to  be  gathered  by  inference  from 
the  memimala  of  a  later  time,  hut  it  waa  oer> 
talaly  marked  by  the  absence  of  every  theo- 
logical element  and  an  aversion  to  speculation. 
Buddha  did  not  array  himself  atrainst  the  old 
religion.  He  simply  disregarded  It.  His 
doctrine  was  atheistic,  his  metaphysics  nega- 
tive. His  especial  concern  was  salvation  from 
sorrow,  and  so  from  existence.  There  arc 
"  four  noble  trutlis"  :  Ist.  Existence  is  suffer- 
ing :  2d.  The  cause  of  pain  is  desire  ;  Sd,  Ca8> 
aaUon  of  pain  ia  poarible  through  the  aupprea> 
don  of  deaiie ;  4th.  The  way  to  this  u  the 
knowle<lge  and  observance  of  the  "  good 
law*'  of  Buddha.  The  end  is  Nirvana,  the 
1  cessation  of  existence.  The  Ixing  undergoing 
'  existence  is  a  eompiMite  resulting  from  the 
skati'lhiis  or  aggregaU-s.  These  exhaust  all 
the  properties  and  attributes  of  the  individual. 
Apart  from  those  nothing  exists— no  fixed 
prtnoiple  or  soul  or  permanent  substance. 
Tliey  undergo  incessant  modification  and  ^a- 
aolTO  at  death.  The  iodirUlnal,  therefore, 
periaihea,  but  the  Inflnenoe  of  its  karman.  Ita 
acts,  survives,  and  through  this  a  new  group 
I  of  skandhos  is  formed.  The  Buddhi.st  does 
'  not  himself  revive,  but  another  who  is  to  Ixi 
the  heir  of  his  karman.  In  order  to  avert 
from  him  the  ]mm  of  existence  ho  lispires  to 
Nirvana.  This  is  the  doctrine  oi  the  Pali 
books  of  the  Southern  Buddhists.  The  San- 
skrit booka  of  the  North  appear,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  oOMado  thai  aomettiing  permanent 
paaaes  from  one  existenoe  to  oooUia',  hut  thia 
u  a  very  vaguely  apprabended  ego. 

The  "  way"  practically  conducts  to  total 
extinction,  aod  perfection  consists  in  ceasing 
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to  ('\\nt.  Two  ccntuiies  and  a  half  after 
fiuddha's  death  A^oka  tMOMnetiie  fiuddlmt 
Coostantiae.  TIm  roUgkm  was  dondnant  ia 
tiie  whole  r^on  notfh  of  the  YtndbyA  Moan- 
taliui»  and  um  takm  not  at  wmaj  potnta  to 
the  moth  of  them  and  in  Oerlon.  Thia  pro,?- 
te'ss  was  Tint  owiti?  especially  to  its  BUperior 
inorulitv'  or  its  siK-cinl  doq:rn»s.  As  regiirds 
the  latter,  however,  ilH  fivstciu  wa^;  hupinly 
cln.sti<*.  iVw  HuddhiMtA  huvo  ever  liojx'd  or 
atrivi-n  to  rciuli  the  happiness  of  non-cxi.st- 
ence,  but  cvtTv  meritorious  act,  however 
alight,  has  ita  efTect  on  the  chaia  of  futuro 
existences,  and  the  degree  of  beatitude  is  left 
largely'  to  the  choice  and  power  of  the  indU 
viduai.  For  the  aaoetie  striving  for  Nirvtna 
it  was  a  hard  religion  ;  for  the  laity,  more  mod- 
est In  aHpiration,  the  easiest  possible.  There 
wiw  no  iniinedinlc  nnd  violent  break  wifti 
Brahmanism  nnd  its  corner-stone,  the  institu- 
tion of  civile,  ami  it  wa.s  only  gradually  that 
Huildhisin  cnnic  to  .show  it.s  sweet  liimfline.ss 
and  uoiveraal  philanthropy  ;  but  these  were 
powerful  aids  as  the  religion  extended  itself 
•monf  oUwr  peoples  than  those  amoBC  whom 
H  ori^oated.  Hm  living  memorj  of  Buddha 
him<ielf»  Willi  hia  oharitj  nnd  k»v«i»  waa  a  great 
power. 

Buddhism  was  prmrhcd  in  the  vulpar 
tongue.  It  luui  a  popular  literature,  an  elabo- 
rately organized  ini)iiasiic  and  missiionary  sys- 
tem. Tliu  prcat  monarchies  rising  oh  the 
ruins  of  the  siuall  state*  found  in  it  a  power- 
ful auxiliary.  8uch  monarchies  opened  tlie 
Way  for  it  into  Afghanistan,  Baetriuna,  Cliina, 
and  Thibet.  It  was  not  aa  the  resul  t  of  Brah- 
man peiMeiitlott  diat  It  passed  awav  ki  India. 
Among  the  causes  of  itfl  downfall  were  the 
dlsrelwh  of  Buddha  for  the  supernatural,  the 
too  abstract  nrilnre  of  iiis  iileas.  a  too  tnorbid 
way  of  lo(»kiiig  at  the  i)robleni  of  life,  the  in- 
fluence of  (juietisni  and  a  relaxed  diseipline 
upon  the  monks,  tlio  di.sappearanee  of  all 
boldness,  oriipnality  of  thon;;ht  and  <  ;)n([upr- 
iog  zeal,  and  flnailv  the  fact  that  the  now  rc- 
li^OOS  of  9tva  ana  Vishnu  used  many  of  its 
own  weapona  mora  dCectivclf.  They  ap- 
pealed to  tho  affectlona  with  flgvrea  as  per- 
sonal In  MahldBva,  Krishna,  and  KOma  ;  tliej 
appealed  OS  well  to  the  senios  by  splendid 
temples  and  grand  festlvak  ;  they  li'atl  at  their 
h(>a:l  the  Brahman,  the  popular  poetry  was 
theirs,  and  their  wlklli  Wm  006  wlUl  the 
national  legend. 

An  interesting  brief  account  \n  Titcomb's 
Sfiort  nhaptera  on  BuddJii»n  (Itcligious  Tract 
tj.>ciety,  London,  1888).  8cc  also  T.  W.  lihys 
DaTlds'  BuddMttn  (Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  1877)  and  hia  ffib-' 
bert  Lectures.  1883 ;  Oldenberg.  Buddha:  Hia 
IJfe,  hi»  Bof trine,  hia  Onfer  (l.ondon,  1882); 
Elkins.  iMneae  lhiddhi»m  (l^ondon,  1)^80), 
nnd  his  HAifjion  in  China  (London.  1H78). 
Buddhist  uritintrs  are  contained  in  tho  Sofrtd 
Book*  of  thf.  tMM,  vols.  X.,  xi.,  xiii.,  xvii., 
xix.,  x.\.,  xxi.  Thif  JJfjftt  of  Axia  and  the 
LhM  of  the  World,  bv  S.  H.  Kelloger,  D.D. 
(Macmillan  &  Co..  London,  1885),  is  an  elabo- 
rate oomparison  of  Buddhism  and  (Miristianity. 
BUj^ested  bf  Edwin  Amtdd'a  Light  of  Atin, 

As  the  Bauddhaa  from  Buddha,  the  Jainas 


are  named  from  Jina,  "  tho  victorious."  A 
Jiua  is  a  sago  who  has  reached  omniscience 
and  who  comes  to  le-eatabliah  the  law.  Tiie 
last  included,  there  hava  been  M.  These,  Hlw 
the  Buddhas,  became  objects  of  Worship. 
They  have  at  their  side  the  yinnadevls,  god- 
desses  who  execute  their  cnnimands.  Next  to 
the  Jinas  rank  the  (Tunadhaiaa,  their  immedi- 
ate disciples  (w  iio  n  (<  ive  homage  as  guardian 
saints),  and  a  nunilx  r  of  po<l«  taken  from  tho 
Hindu  ptiiiiheon.  Tho  worship  is  akin  to 
that  of  tho  Buddhists.  The  use  of  little  bella 
Iseonmon.  Women  cnjor  the  same  ll^rta 
aa  men.  Confenion  and  pilgrimages  ase 
practised.  Fbar  montlia  In  the  year  are  cape- 
cially  given  up  to  religious  exercises.  The 
Jninas  reject  tho  Brahmanic  Veda  and  sntarti- 
tuto  their  own  An  gas.    There  Ls  no  priestly 

!  caste,  but  they  olnerve  the  rules  of  casta 

I  ainonij  tlieinselves  a.s  wi  ll  as  toward  dissent- 
ers, though  without  giving  them  a  religious 
.signiflcance.  Tiiev  ntand  clo.scr  to  the  Hindu 
religions  than  tiie  lluddhists — indeed,  profeas- 
ingto  be  Hindus.  ThflgrhaveaonlrAntedeflleo 
tiv«l7  to  astronomy,  grammar,  and  romantio 
Klenture.  Ther  are  (Urided  into  clergy  and 
laltar— into  Yatis,  or  aboeties,  and  yrainakaa. 
or  hearers  ;  hut  the  monastic  system  was  leas 
developed.  Tho  Yatis  are  divided  into  two 
prin(  iiHil  sects,  the  (y  vciarabaras,  or  white 
gowns,  and  the  Digambaras,  or  "those  who 

I  lire  clotbeil  in  air,  "  who  go  naked.  Like  tho 
lJu(hlhist  se(  isof  the  <  Jn  atand  Little  Vehicle, 
they  are  rather  rivals  than  enemies.  Aa 
among  the  Buddhists,  there  is  abo  a  divisko 
into  riorthera  and  into  Southern  Jainaa.  • 
division,  at  flrat  merely  geographical,  which 
has  extended  to  the  dortrtnes,  canon,  and  en- 
tire bodv  of  traditions.  The  Digsmbaras  prac- 
tice nudity  now  only  during  their  meals,  but 
were  more  rigid  formerly.    At  first  a  leading 

I  (litTi  rerice  Iw'twi-i  ri  .laiiuisand  Buddliists  waa 
that  the  former  were  more  ascetic.  Ko  Hindu 
sect  has  carried  farther  ahin.sa,  or  abstinence 
from  injuring  anything  that  has  life.  Re- 
ligions suicide  was,  however,  common  in  tlio 
Middle  Agea.  The  easential  doctrines  of 
Bttddhista  and  Jainaa  are  tlie  aame.  They 
are  atheists.  The  world  is  eternal.  They 
deny  the  possiblHtv  of  a  perfect  bidng  from 
all  eternity.  The  ,tin;i  liefurne  ])i  rfi  ct.  Still 
there  ia  a  return  to  a  sort  of  deism  in  Jinnpali, 
a  supremo  Jina.  Beings  are  anitniite  or  in- 
animate. Animate  beings  are  composed  of 
soul  and  body,  and  their  sotila  are  ni<lically 
distinct  from  matter  and  eternal.  This  Is  au 
essential  difference  from  Buddhism  and  agree- 
ment with  the  Stokhya  philosophy.  Witb 
the  tetter  It  holds  that  the  aool  fa  pure  InteHt* 
gencc,  but  n  prey  to  illusion,  and  so  condemned 
to  the  yoko  of  matter  through  an  endles.4 
series  of  existences.  Not  existence  it.>*elf  is  to 
them  bad,  but  life.  Nirvgna  is  tlierefore  not 
annihiltition,  Imt  drliverance  from  life  and  an 
entry  into  erulkss  blessirdness.  The  'I'riratna, 
tho  Ihn  e  jewels."  tho  perfect  faith.  faJlh  in 
the  Jina,  perfect  science  or  knowledge  of  hia 
doctrine,  and  perfect  conduct  or  observanea 
of  hia  preoepta  oooslitute  the  way  to  Kimna. 
This  is  esaentlally  the  Triratna  of  the  Buddh. 
ists,  Buddha,  th*e  Law,  and  the  Sangha.  or 
Order.    The  moral  teaching  and  discipiiaio 
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•re  easenttally  alike,  though  the  nomenclature 

•nd  arrHiiL,'!  incut  ure  often  difTercnt.  Tli'- 
^(retttiiibar;i.s  dilliT  from  the  l->i^Miiil>!ir!Ls  ni 
tr;ii  liiiii.r  that  womi'ii  arc  capaljlc  of  ultuiiiirii; 
to  Nirvana.  The  extraoniinary  piirallelisni 
in  the  truilitions  of  Bu(UlJii>iin  and  Jainkm 
baa  led  sonic  scbohirs  to  think  them  eaaen- 
tially  identical  and  to  regard  Yardhamlna,  or 
jUafaftvtta,  the  Jloa  of  tlw  preaent  age,  as  the 
Ame  with  OauUnw;  but  fitthler  thinks  he 
haa  proved  that  IfabMim  WM  ft  distinct  per- 
aona're,  whose  real  name  was  Nirgrantha 
JiUttiputrM.  the  ascrlic  of  the  Jfiiitis.  Still, 
in  the  liu'hl  of  the  iitllliation  of  tlie  doctrines, 
Jtiinisni  nui-;t  be  vi(■^ve<l  iia  a  Sect  springioflf 
from  Buddiiisni.  The  oriirin  of  its  literature 
woiihi  full  nt  tho  Ixrjrinning  of  our  cru  if  the 
character  of  the  lancuii^c  bo  considcrttd.  In 
iOm  Sth  century  the  Jaiiias  oc-cupicd  fixed 
•etdements  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninaula 
fit  OojetaL  In  the  7th  thej  ivera  Uie  domi- 
nant sect  in  the  Dekhnn.  At  present  they 
nnmtwr  about  600.(J(M),  and  as  a  church  are  In 
a  deoudent  slate,  though  many  individual  ad- 
herents are  extremely  prosperous  as  nier<  Iianls 
or  bankers  in  Hombay,  Calcutta,  and  uilur 
larsi!  towns.  In  the  south  they  prac  tise  agri- 
culture. ( The  Alfred  liovkji  of  the  Kiwt,  vol. 
xxiL,  contains  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the 
Jdm  Batras.) 

TIm  neo-Brahmaalc  xdlgiona  are  embraced 
vnder  the  name  ffinduiim,  in  default  of  the 
pnaifailUr  of  •  nom  pradae  dwlcnatioo. 
Thev  ioclnde  about  180.000,000  of  adherents 
!ti  India,  Nepal,  Cevlon,  Indo-China,  the 
Suiida  Islands,  .Muuritius,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
(Juij  1  Ili>iK'.  'I'he  abstractions  of  lirnhmani- 
tal  theoloLry  were  t(M)  subtle  to  nlTeft  the 
masses,  hence  the  rin*'  of  J')uddlii-,in  and  llin- 
duism  ;  but  the  systems  and  counlles.M  secU  in 
duded  under  the  latter  name  claimed  to  l>e  a 
oootinuation  of  the  old  Brahmaoism.  Tbey 
won,  in  fact,  largely  the  creation  of  the  Brah- 
■ana  in  their  struggle  with  Buddhism.  The 
Brahmaofl  were  in  a  great  de;;ree  the  authors 
of  their  literature,  their  theologians,  and  the 
niini.slers  of  thtir  rites,  Tho  i3rabmans 
thought  it  wise  to  adopt  and  dirsot  an  tmpnlse 
originally  foreign  to  tnera. 

A  common  cliaructeristic  of  the  majority 
of  the  new  relijpons  is  the  worship  or  new 
^^itics,  of  whushthe  conception  iii  intens*  ly 
concrete  and  peraoaal  Thoie  are  ideniilitd 
cither  with  ^in,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Vedic  RudrSj  or  with  Vishnu.  According  aa 
one  or  the  other  is  viewed  as  supreme,  the  re- 
ligions are  calli  d  f'ivaite  or  Vishnuite. 

Apart  from  llie  iirahrnanii-  and  .side  by  side 
with  it  sprang  up  a  mythology  arjd  rultii'.  dis- 
tinctly fKjpuIar.  lleiice  the"dcv<  lopment  of 
Hudra  iiilo  a  deity  in  cl«>.se  n  lation  with 
every  phase  of  the  trouUed  life  of  India,  lie 
and  hi.s  troopa  protect  house,  field,  herd,  and 
Toad.  Ue  is  a  cntlllf  nmhant,  the  patron  of 
artiiaaa,  the  head  of  amies,  the  gixl  of  the 
aoldier,  the  bandit,  the  beggar.  Though  om- 
nipresent, he  dwells  especially  in  forests,  soli- 
tudes, and  mountains.  Into  this  fiirure  the 
Brahinan.s  infus<(l  their  theolosv  and  meta- 
phvhies  to  make  the  great  goil  Mahadeva. 
U'his  adoption  took  place  several  centuries 
4wfonoinr 


Vishna  U  an  andent  neraonlfioatlon  of  the 

sun.  Ili.s  later  aupremary  is  due  to  a  fu.sion 
with  the  popular  god  Krishna  (w-e  IJarth's 
t'j  liulia,  p.  IGT),  who  was  probably 
at  tir.st  the  ethnic  goil  of  u  powerful  < otdeder- 
ation  of  Itnjput  clans.  Once  HUi>reme,  es- 
trauge<l  from  his  solar  charactir,  lie  sit.s  en- 
throned in  Yaikuntlia,  his  paradise,  w  ith  his 
wife  or  Lakshml,  the  goddess  of  beautj. 
pleasure,  and  Tictozy.  According  as  Ito  sits 
awake  or  sinks  into  aliunber,  he  gtvca  Urth  lo 
creation  or  draws  it  back  again  Into  himfldf. 
He  a.s,sumes  the  functions  w-liich  fornurly  be- 
longed to  Brahma.  He  interposes  in  the 
world,  especially  by  means  of  his  incarna- 
tions, Avataras,  "descents."  The  tlieory  of 
these  is  a  new  pliase  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment. By  permitting  the  worsliip  of  the 
deity  in  niuncRNiB  Incarnations,  a  certahl 
monotheism  was  reconciled  with  the  tendency 
to  pdytlieitnL.  ' '  An  Avatflra  Is  the  presence 
at  once  mystic  and  real  of  tha  aupvenie  being 
in  a  human  individual,  who  Is  both  truly  god 
and  truh'  man,  and  this  inllmafe  union  of  the 
two  natures  is  conceived  of  as  tiurvi\ing  the 
death  of  llie  itidividual  in  whom  it  w:is  re- 
alized." (Hartli,  p.  170.)  Tlirough  the  the- 
ory of  the  Aviuflras  u  good  part  of  the  ancient 
fable  was  couuected  with  VLshnu.  These  dc> 
aoenia  are  reckoned  h»  10,  13,  22,  24,  28,  and 
soon  are  declared  to  exceed  all  estimate. 
They  are  distinguished  aa  complete  Incanuir- 
tions,  in  which  the  deity  is  enth-ely  present 
and  partial,  in  which  appears  only  a  mrt  of 
i  his  being.  From  Vishnu  thi.s  power  of  in(  :ir 
'  nation  passed  to  other  gods.  The  Avatara.s 
I  of  Krishna  and  of  Rama  compost-  two  vast 
J  cycles,  in  which  VishuuLsm  found  its  true 
*  divinities.  In  Krishna  mingle  myths  of  t;re, 
'  liirhtning,  and  storm,  of  lieaven  and  the  sun. 
A  maioiity  of  these  singularly  apmar  in  the 
luendMY  Diofn^  Jloddliia.  in  the  epic 
SBahna  n  a  fi«n>  unrtaeRde  ia  war  and  lo?e 
and  as  craftr  as  he  ia  brave.  The  son  of 
Yasudcvaand  Dcvakl.hewasbomat  Malhuia. 
on  the  Yamuna.  lxtwe<^n  Delhi  and  At;ra, 
among  the  Yadavas,  a  powerful  Uajptlf  trilK-. 
Like  many  solar  heroes,  his  tirst  appe.unnce 
was  beset  by  many  perils.  On  the  night  of 
his  birth  his  {mrcnts  had  to  remove  him  bc- 
von<l  tlic  reach  of  bis  uncle  Kansa,  who  had 
Wn  warned  that  the  eighth  son  of  Devaki 
would  pot  liim  to  dea^h.  Taken  acroai  the 
Tamunt.  he  was  rearad  as  the  aon  of  the 
shepherd  Nanda  and  hla  wife  Tafodft,  in  the 
woods  of  Vrindavana  with  his  brother  Bala- 
r.lina.  The  two  brothers  trri  w  up  among  tho. 
shepherds,  slaying  mon.slers  ami  demons  and 
siMjrIiug  wilh  the  female  cowlunls  of  \  lin- 
davana.  This  idyl  of  Vrindavana  bet  ame  tlic 
es.>>ential  portion  of  the  legend  of  Krijshna. 
The  places  which  were  its  scene  are  now  the 
centres  of  his  worship,  'When  grown,  (he 
brothers  killed  Kauaa,  and  Krishna  became 
king  of  the  YldaTia.  Be  warred  agaiiiat 
monsters  and  impious  kings,  took  part  In  the 
stniggle  described  in  the  Mahabharala  be- 
twtvn  the  sons  of  Pfliulu  and  those  of  Dbrila- 
rilshtra,  transferred  his  capital  to  DvarakB, 
since  localized  in  the  jx-niii^-ula  of  (Jujarat. 
There  he  witnemicU  the  deotU  of  bid  brother 
andaaw  the  Tidavaa  Idll  one  another  to  the 
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last  man,  when  he  him»clf  perished,  wounded 
in  the  heel  by  tho  arrow  of  n  hunter. 

The  cycle  oonnectod  with  Itama  has  been 
IffeKcrved  chiefly  in  the  Ramajaoa.  His 
nytliictil  import  to  mon  Indiitiact  Md  his 
wor-li  i  p  more  Teoent  wd  kn  widely  dUhmJ. 
He  is  a  liero,  but  also  the  finished  type  of  gob- 
mission  to  duty,  nobility  of  character,  and 
generosity.  'I  lie  oMwt  son  and  heir  of  Da^a- 
ratha,  king  of  Aytxiliya,  In- <li'clin«l  tlio  throne 
out  of  rcspci't  for  a  promise  nia  lc  by  his 
father  to  his  Btcpmotiicr,  and  remained  an  ex 
ile  iu  the  forest  14  years.  In  the  great  forests 
of  tlie  south  his  wife  Slta  \en»  carried  away  to 
Coy  lou  by  Ita^'aua,  king  of  tlit;  demons.  Ally- 
ing himself  with  Sugrlva,  king  of  the  BKm- 
kejA  (perhana  an  Aryan  mode  of  diaraeter- 
hdng  the  alien  populations  of  tho  south), 
among  which  Hanumat.  "  with  the  strong 
j.uvs."  thi!  fiO'l  inonkcv.  wlio  is  to  this  day 
wicirly  worshipjx'il  in  fndi.i.  is  distinsruislieff, 
liflma  ronslni('t(-d  a  dyke,  the  ruins  of  -wiui  h 
arc  set-n  in  the  rc^efs  (connecting  (^-ylon  with 
the  mainland,  invadeil  the  islaad,  slew  lUvana 
and  recovered  SllO,  wlio  returned  to  reign 
with  her  husband  in  Ayodl^  After  long 
years  there  was  a  seaoad  aepaiation.  due  to 
uniust  susuidoaaof  BtanUmelf.  fUawas 
followed  by  a  sMond  reconciliation,  after 
which  Sits  returned  to  tlie  earth  from  which 
she  hail  ''[•riuii;. 

Tlu;  It  H'lcncy  of  tlies(!  diviuitiis  wjis  not  to 
an  alwtnu't  i);intlu'isni,  but  I  j  a  certiiiri  inouo- 
thoistn  or  to  au  orgaai/xd  polytlitism  vrnder  a 
Kupn  iii  •  i^r^d.  Ta  this  tendency  U  due  the 
Hindu  Trinity,  ia  which  Civa  and  Vishnu  arc 
aMoeiated  with  Brahm  into  a  threefold  im- 
pefsonation  of  the  aapreme  Bnlunaa.  This 
k  an  attempt  to  teoonoUe  the  andent  ortho- 
doxy and  tho  new  reUgioos.  The  Brahman, 
the  Absolute,  munifesta  himself  in  three  per- 
sons—I^raliina.  tluj  creator  ;  Vishnu,  the  pre- 
server ;  and  (,'iva,  the  (IlsI rover.  Each  of 
tbes«j  ix-rsons  is  rcj)rcNonte<l  by  one  of  the 
three  U  tters  a,  u,  m,  \\  hich  together  in  one 
form  the  symbol  of  the  Absolute.  Tho  slg- 
nitleuncu  of  ttiU  doctrine  of  thu  Trinity  lias 
lx:eu  much  exaggerated.  In  its  orthodox 
form  Brahrofl  is  the  lint  of  thraa  eaual  per- 
sons. Ordinarily  either  ^wtk  or  yMum  Is 
identified  with  the  supreme  being,  and  the 
other  two,  Brahma  especially,  are  rednoed  to 
net  a  .subordinate  part.  As  a  general  rule  r 
Hindu  i>.iy.s  homage  to  a  favorite  deity — most 
frequently  cno  of  tlu-fornvsof  Vishnu,  Civa, 
or  Devi — but  with  tfiis  lea/liup  deity  he  is 
ready  to  connect  an  in  li  tinite  number  of 
otlMirs.  Tlie  devotion  of  his  choice  is  often 
added  to  some  local  superstition  or  hereditary 
eoltusi  and  if  the  devotee  is  disposed  to  phi- 
kNophy  coarideraUe  abstract  unitarian  mysti- 
cism may  be  loined.  Civaltes  may  worship 
VIshnnlte  divinitien  and  Vtshnulles  ^iraite. 
This  eclecticism  is  favon'd  by  th<;  speculative 
mysticism  whii  h  lias  pf.-rcolated  tlir.iULdi  »dl 
h^era  of  society.  An  adept  in  the  V  id  ant  a 
or  the  Yoiia  could  see  the  only  Bi  ini^  in  both 
t^'iva  and  N'isbnu.  Home  sects  have  ass(x  iat< d 
the  two  gods  in  a  crmimon  cultus.  Alongside 
of  the  god  who  is  three  and  one  is  a  god  who 
is  two  and  one,  Ilarfliara— that  is,  Vishnu — 
^va,  though  purs  yivaHea  interpret  lha  name 


as  91  va  (the  master)  of  Vbhnu.  •  Here  a  sim- 
ple mystical  formiila  has  become  a  concrete 
figure,  llarihara  is  a  deity  especially  popular 
in  the  Tamil  countiy. 

The  diflereal  wajs  of  combiniM  tkapeik 
SOBS  of  the  gods  are  reaUy  a  anbordmate  poiaft 
in  the  theology  of  the  numerous  sects.  The 
real  data  for  tlicir  history  consist  of  the  doc- 
trinrd  roneeptions  formed  »»f  the  principal 
gods  and  in  the  pnicliojil  conse<iuenc<'8  tliere- 
fronj  deduc«l.  Half  of  this  liistory  is  ob- 
scure. The  gre^it  epic,  the  Mahalihiruta,  ia 
iu  tho  main  the  most  ancient  source  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  modern  religions,  but  it  has 
been  of  slow  growth,  aztending  through  ages, 
and  is  easentuUy  aa  OMtyclonedhi  of  inyth 
and  legend,  wittiaat  ehronological  data.  Tho 
Ramayana  and  the  18  chief  Puranas  are  lik^ 
wise  without  determinable  dales.  Tlicre  ia 
the  same  absence  of  chronolo^^y  in  the  secta- 
rian Tpanishads.  the  Bhakli  HQtra-;.  and  the 
Xar;idu  l'an<  aratra,  itujKtrtanl  as  Ik  Vishnu- 
ism  and  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  tlu:  bCltrus, 
Agamns,  and  Tantras  which  contain  tlie  dog- 
ma and  ritual  of  the  (^'aivas,  especially  with 
rn;i;nrd  to  tho  ^shtis,  tho  femalo  divinities. 
To  the  14th  century  beloaga  Siyrana's ritumi 
of  ^iy$it»mtlbKslmkmia  urn  OentnUBf^^ 
of  tli0  B^emt.  Positfre  histaiy  haidly  com* 
mences  till  we  come  upon  tlie  heads  of  the 
schools  of  the  12th  centurv. 

The  Hindu  sectH  obliireii  t  )  r*  jk  ;it  llie  Iheo- 
logieal  principles  furnislK  d  I  v  liiu  ancient 
Urahmanic  specuhilioua  appronrialetl  tho 
formula'  as  they  were  or  in  inoclitied  forms. 
Tlie  Vedanta  had  to  recognize  a  god  distinct 
from  the  world,  and  so  was  compelled  to  de> 
vclop  to  tha  utmost  tlie  theory  of  illusion  or 
Maya  or  renouiioeltsfttndsniental  principle  of 
Ad yahas  or  non-duality.  The  Sonkhya  hold- 
ing to  nature,  fertile  but  blind,  hod  to  becomo 
detstic.  ThescsolulionshaveatAofold expres- 
sion in  technical  and  in  other  liternrv  and  fHK  tic 
writings.  Tlie  precision  of  Uie  lirNt  is  often 
only  appun>nt,  the  second  show  endle.ss  confu- 
sion, but  often  a  sublime  my  ticisni.  Thissul>- 
limity  is  a  characteristic  of  iiiu  Bhugavad-gltl, 
"  Tho  Song  of  the  Most  High,"  the  oldest  dog- 
maticexpoution  of  Vlslmuism.  In  this  posm, 
which  ts  an  biterpohrtkm  into  the  MahiWit- 
rata,  Krishna,  WM  Is  Identical  with  the  su- 
preme being,  reveals  the  mystery  of  his  na- 
ture. The  doctrine  is  ess<-nlially  Vcdanlic. 
Kri.shna  is  the  ahsolulc  being  in  human  form, 
immutable  and  alone  ;  tlteworlil  and  himself 
in  mortal  form  aro  the  pro<luciion  of  his 
3Iava,  his  deceptive  magic ;  lie  nloue  is  real, 
and  those  who  are  conscious  of  unity  with 
him  have  peace  and  lafetv.  In  le^s  purity 
thks  is  the  doctrine  of  the'Vishnuite  Upanl- 
shada.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  ^ankara,  tha 
great  champion  of  the  orthodox  Advaita ;  of 
the  Tamil  songs  of  TIruTalluvar  and  Auval- 
ylr.  Ihe  Bhai^uvata  Purina,  and  is  found  in 
much  of  the  popular  po<'tnr',  as  in  B<Mi}^al  in 
till?  Klrtans  of  the  Caitanvas,  snioni^  tlui 
Mnhrattas  iu  tho  tAms  of  Tukarama  and  iu 
the  Punjab  iu  tho  Adigranth  of  the  Sikhs. 
The  tenet  was,  however,  variously  modified. 
The  Pailcarttnu,  or  Bhagayatas^ngatdad  lha 
world  and  the  soul,  the  JTva,  aa  amana* 
thwa  from  the  Buprame  Balag,  dimiliiad  to  ha 
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feabiorbed.  and  meanwbito  imI  and  dlattect 
fKMn  Ood.  la  tiie  12th  oenturj  KamaDuJa, 
•  Braiitiuui  of  Madnu,  arguing  agaiiut  tlic 
•taoluto  non-duality  of  ^'unliaru,  maintained 
the  aeporate  but  flnite  reality  of  individunl 
betnosand  rejected  the  theory  nf  3Ia.vfl.  To 
his  lollowere  Rama  represents  the  Supreme 
Being.  Their  bnmchi-s  uro  very  numenjus  iu 
the  buuth.  In  the  14th  century  liamananda, 
<nie  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fleet,  settled  in  Oude 
and  at  Benares.  UIa  followers,  the  KamA- 
nandls,  differ  only  in  their  practircs.  The  au- 
tlimr  of  the  Hindi  Btmayana,  TnhwidlMi,  who 
Hved  In  the  10th  century,  was  a  MtnUiMHidl. 
Rfimanuja  broke  with  caste,  but  kept  to  the 
BanslLrit  as  the  sacred  languacc  and  valuinl  | 
highly  religious  practices  and  kiral  i»iirity. 
Ramananda  adopted  the  viilirar  liinlcctH  and  | 
tauj^lit  the  Tanity  of  cxti  rnnl  otuscrvjiDccs. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  a£  Komanu ja,  Auan- 
datlrtha,  of  Kalyana  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
taaght  that  matter,  individual  aouls.  and  God 
an  frndwdhle  and  etemallj  diitliict  lub- 
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Mldhvae.  called  Dram  a  aarsaaiedf  Awaidaiir 

tha,  are  Brahmans,  Anandatlrtha  baring  been  a 
strict  ohMervcr  of  caste,  but  the  doctrine  of 
Dvaita,  or  duality,  is  spread  among  the  masscfl 
and  extolled  in  the  sonps  of  tlie  Da^ns,  of 
whom  many  are  of  low  ca«tr.  Civaisni 
adopted  inalnlj  the  fonnula>  of  the  dcistic 
Bankhya.  The  soul  is  distingni^^lad  both 
from  matter  and  from  God.  Matter,  the 
prakrili,  is  the  eternal,  blind  medium  in 
which  the  Majt  and  the  modee  of  the  divine 
energy  work,  and  In  conneetten  with  which 
the  Houl  Huffera  the  consequencet  of  its  acts. 
Union  to  matter  is  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  (iwl.  All  efforts  must  be  directotl  to 
breakine;  this  Itond.  Goii.  V'^'*-  "  pure 
spirit,  hut  to  be  jxTci'ptilik;  luui  concciviililc 
assumes  a  boilv  ( oinposiil  not  of  matter  but 
force.  He  i«  the  efticieut  and  absolute  (auite 
of  tbiogs,  the  omnipotent  also,  but  leaves  to 
the  eour  n  eattain  freedom.  The  problem  of 
Uhet^,  eneonnterad  ahw  aaow  the  Yalsh- 
Bavai.  leuelted  n  twoAdd  aoliitian.  The 
Pacupatas  adhered  to  predestination,  the  Cai- 
Taaar<;ana.<(  left  to  man  the  initiative  in  salva- 
tion. Iiifi  rior  manifestations  of  the  deity 
were  admitted.  A  distinclinn  was  made  be 
tween  (Jiva  uiid  the  modes  of  hia  ener;ry,  bin 

Sikli.  This  is  tJie  instrumental  cause,  his 
ava.  and  is  persunilled  in  his  wife  Devi  or 
Uahadevl,  "  the  great  goddess,"  under  a 
thousand  names  and  a  thousand  forme.  The 

Eiiflcation  of  (be  Caktl  is  not  peeuUar  to 
B,  bat  haa  found  In  9ivaism  thoioil 
fhroraUe  to  expansion,  and  baa  there 
Iwen  monstrously  distorted.  Half  of  the  ^\va- 
lle  religions  are  marked  by  the  worship  of  on 
Midrogynous  or  fetnulo  divinity.  The  ^akii 
of  these  HVHletns  Inis  its  roots  in  a  sexual  tlual- 
l^im  as  old  OS  India  itself.  This  early  became 
complicated  with  horrible  or  obscene  ritual 
observances.  The  cult  us  of  the  yaktis  must 
not  be  confimnded  with  the  ordinary  homage 

eid  by  all  aocta  to  the  wivee  of  thegoda.  It 
a  special  religion,  that  of  the  9iktas,  whiiA 
fs  subdivided  into  leveral  branches.  At  the 
•nmmit  and  sourco  of  things  Is  Mahadevl.  in 
whoas  character  the  Hiya  and  pnduiti  are 


tiona. 

In  oombfnatkm  with  fhe  male  dfvlnltlea 

thL.<te  (/aktis  arc  the  most  outrageous  divinities 
ever  ct)nceivtd.  Mahamaya.  "  the  Great  Illu- 
sion." is  invested  with  un  intinilc  variety  of 
forms.  These  correspond  to  one  or  the  other 
of  her  two  aspects,  black  or  white,  b«  ncvolent 
or  cruel,  creative  or  destructive.  To  both  a 
twofold  cultus  is  addressed,  the  nublic  Dakshi- 
nacara.or  "  cultusof  the  right  hand,"  and  the 
more  or  less  secret  Vam£cara.  or  **  cnltna  of 
the  left  hand."  iSMay  of  the  strann  ono> 
mooicB  of  the  laHer  dm  at  acquiring  the  ddd- 
his,  or  supernatural  powers.  The  Voga  phi- 
losophy is  directed  toward  the  explanation  of 
these  practices.  Human  j-acrifices  have  often 
Ix-en  offered  to  thcst;  glot)my  go<ldess<  s  DurgS, 
Kali,  Caudika,  and  fanmnda.  This  may 
have  (!omo  from  the  bloodv  rites  of  the  ab- 
original tribee.  The  Englisli  police  have  put 
an  end  to  human  Bacrifices.  but  not  to  the  ob- 
scene obeervanoca  of  the  secret  cults  which 
are  mlnnt^  expounded  in  the  Taniraa.  In 
Hindnatan  the  great  maea  of  the  ^ivaltoa  are 
Dakshinafaktas.  In  Bengal  the  entire  popu- 
lation takes  part  in  the  l)uif,'a[)aja,  the  great 
festival  in  honor  of  tin  ir  poddes.s.  though  the 
stricter  Hindus  reprohat<-  the  public  indecen- 
cies of  the  ocrasion.  Anotlii  r  systi  m,  whicJi 
is  inspired  by  the  idealism  of  tin;  Vcdanta  and 
maintains  the  essential  unity  of  the  world, 
the  aoul  and  God  ia  that  of"^  the  Tridandins, 
"the  bearen  of  the  tfhlB  baton"— that  la. 
thoae  who-  emclae  a  threefold  aovereigntj 
over  tfadr  words,  their  thoughts,  and  their  ao- 
tions,  and  carry  as  a  symlK)!  a  stick  with  three 
knots,  and  that  of  the;  Smartas,  adherents  of 
the  f'liiriti  (>r  orlinKiox  tradition.  This  Yc- 
dantizing  branch  of  the  rivaiU;  theosopliy  re- 
ceived its  final  form  in  Kn-nhniir  In  lwetn  the 
0th  and  Uth  centuries  in  the  works  of  the 
school  of  Somlnanda  and  Abhinavagupta. 
Here  Ood  is  the  onlr  substance,  objects  his 
ideas,  and  as  he  is  identical  with  ourselves 
ihMeobjectaaleieaUjlnuB,  The  indivtdnal 
iwperedvee  In  Iteelf  the  Ideab  of  the  tran- 
scendental ego.  Cognition  is  a  recognition  ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  system,  Pratyabhijna, 
"  recognition. " 

There  is  a  va-st  g\df  iK-twwn  such  idealiffm 
and  such  gn>ss  fi\ip«>r^!iti<iii  ils  is  seen  in  the 
Lingfivits.  though  these  upptar  to  Ik;  con- 
nected with  the  idealistic  form  of  Civaism. 
The  Jaogamas,  "vagrant.s,"  form  their  as- 
cetic order.  Tiieir  founder,  Basava,  was  a 
Brahman  bom  in  tha  weat  of  the  DtlLhan  in 
the  flirt  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  con- 
tended afrainst  the  orthodox,  the  Vishnuitea, 
and  the  .lainas.  He  preached  ^ivaism  and 
tlie  alK)liliuu  of  sucrillce  and  ciiste.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  to  esciijie  vengeance  for  pro- 
curing the  u.ssassinaliou  of  his  son-in-hiw. 
Biijala.  then  king  in  the  Dekhan.  Ua.>^uvu'a 
followers  are  dominant  in  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions and  in  Mysore,  and  are  numerous  in 
the  extreme  south,  while  itinerant  monks  ate 
fonnd  evetywhcTB.  Thqr  wonhip  ^ivn  as  n 


Aaide  fhiin  the  ayatema  enumerated  there 
ia  a  crowd  of  obeoore  aects  composed  prio- 
dpaU^  «f  pwfwlBBal  devoleeib  oohmmMt 


called  70gin8,  "  jMjssessors  of  the  yopi, "  who 
represcut  evt-ry  yrado  from  Miiiit  lu  cliurlalaii. 

Clva  haa  more  tMinctimrk*  than  any  other 
goa,  but  except  iu  Kanhmir  and  Nepal  and  at 
Bcimrcs.  its  holy  city,  ^'ivaismhas  been  losing 
^^roiiiiil  in  Hindustan.  To  the  north  of  the 
ViodlijrA  3iount«lii3  the  nujoii^  bdong  to 
Vbhoulte  rellgloitB.  la  the  DekDMi  the  two 
rell^ons  are  more  eqaallv  balanced. 

All  the  sects,  both  Vaisnnava  and  ^aiva.  aim 
at  s.ilviuion.  To  obtain  it  they  prescribe  a 
yimpltr  or  more  elaborate  cultus  anrl  almvc 
it  the  iiiana.  tiio  knowlerltce  of  the  iiiysUriis 
of  God,  a  tiiystin  intiTprctiition.  A  new  de-  , 
jxirtun-  in  the  subordiuatiou  of  tliis  knowledjfo 
to  bhakti,  "devotion,  love  for  Uod,  faith." 
(This  doctrine  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  Chris- 
tian ioflueooek  and  Weber  espedaUjr  his  tried 
to  demonstnte  th«  dependence  of  the  legend 
of  Krishna  upon  tbt  ttoiy  of  Christ  for  many 
ostonishin;;  reflemblanoes.  Bnrth,  however, 
viVws  the.  fi^iurcs  in  oucstion  as  a  natiiml  j 
Iliorhi  development.  [8co  Barth,  pp.  iiJlt- 
2:1.]  As  rcjrards  the  counter-thesis  of  tlie  in- 
debtedness of  western  religions  to  India,  liarth 
finds  it  to  consist  only  in  a  few  legends — the 
U.SC  of  the  bell  at  services,  which  is  Buddhist, 
and  the  use  of  the  rosary,  which  is  Civaite  or 
Biahmanic.)  There  were  dlfitereot  degrees  of 
hhakt!,  as  9anti,  "repoee,  contemplative 
pletr dOsatra.  "  the  slave  state,"  surrender 
of  the  whole  will  to  God  ;  Rflkhja,  "  friend- 
ship ;"  vatsalya.  "  lilial  afTcction.''  and  mad- 
linryn.  "  ecstntir  siiscrptihility."  The  doc- 
tririo  of  !)h;ikii  \ft\  in  hjvc<-ul,'il!oiiR  on  pr.'K'e 
and  till"  divine  omnipotence  and  onmiiirc^ence  , 
and  discussions  strangely  like  tlw^se  of  Ar-  I 
mintans  and  Oomarisls.  It  liad  also  develop- 
ments corresponding  to  manj  Otubtinn  her- 
edes;  for  instance,  that  the  man  who  has 
once  experienced  the  effects  of  grace,  the 
bhakta,  can  ^  no  loiwer,  that  his  acts  are  i 
indifferent.  From  uflcrlMng  Hurprising  re- 
sults to  a  miniiniiin  of  intention,  thej  came  I 
not  to  require  anv  at  all.  A  sinple  act  of  j 
failh  ('anccls  a  life  of  inlqiiily.  Heme  llio 
importance  of  the  /./.if  thoiKjId,  -whence  the 
practice  of  throwim^  on<;"H  st^lf  in  the  fire  or 
drowning  one's  self  iu  a  sjicred  river  whilo  in 
a  state  of  grace.  Another  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Hindaism  Is  the  deification  of  the  guru, 
or  foonder,  which  almost  always  Involves  the 
duty  of  aliaolnte  devotion  to  the  existing 
gurus,  the  hefaa  of  his  powers  through  blood 
or  cxinsecration.  Authority  came  to  nrido 
inerelv  in  the  word  of  the  guru. 

Ow^ng  to  the  iniporlanee  assigned  to  bhakti, 
Vishnuistn  becanii?  iil  len2:!li  ;in  i  rntic  religion, 
O  tendency  shown  in  scmt.iI  I'lirnna-s,  espe- 
cially the  Bhagavafa,  witli  iis  jiopular  adapta- 
tion, the  Prem.«agar.  the  "Ocean  of  Love," 
and  the  Ij'ric  drama  of  the  Bengalese  poet 
Jayadcva  in  the  12th  century,  the  OlUurovlnda, 
or  the  "  Song  of  the  Shepherd,"  uovinda, 
"shephcnl,"  being  an  epithet  of  Krishna. 
In  the  last  work  lewdncRS  of  imagination 
struggles  with  d<'Vout  frenrry.  Erotic  mysti- 
cism infecirt  nearly  all  bninches  of  Vishnu- 
ism,  but  is  8e(  n  estHcially  in  tho  Caitanyns 
and  the  (rok>il:istha  Gosains.  Thn  lirst  sect 
was  founded  by  Caitanya,  a  Brahman  vision- 
«7  of  NmUtS.  In  Bangd,  in  Ike  IQtb  om- 


tury.  Ho  prorlainnd  himself  and  is  wor- 
fjjippcd  as  an  incurnatioa  of  Kri$>hna.  His 
priucipal  disciples  and  their  descendants,  the 
gwains,  arc  ail  viewed  as  having  the  same 
sacred  character.  The  Caitanyas  revere  espe- 
cially the  sanctuary  of  Jagannktha.  in  Orissa, 
and  those  of  Malhuifl,  the  bizthplaoe  of 
Krishna.  The  eesential  act  of  their  wotriiip 
is  the  kirtan,  "glorification,"  consisting  of 
litanies  and  dancing,  sometimes  followed  by 
a  kind  of  love-feast.  VallablLicflrya.  a  Brnli- 
inan  of  Canipamn,  on  the  lK)rders  of  Nepal, 
v.  lio  livcil  liki  w  ise  in  tlic  IC'.h  century, 
foundtii  the  Gokulastha  Gasains,  or  "Saints 
of  Gokula.  "  After  long  travels  ho  settled  at 
Gokula,  on  tho  Jumol,  whence  tho  name. 
He  had  48  disciples.  His  followers  are  mof  t 
numerous  in  Hiaduatan  and  Bombay.  Half 
the  rich  merchants  of  Bombay  belong  to  this 
sect.  Its  gosains,  or  doctors,  are  often  them- 
selves merchants.  VallabhacSrya  taught  that 
to  reniMince  well  ljeing  was  to  insnlt  Ihi-  ilcity, 
and  that  worship  should  be  celi-hrated  ^\  ith 
expres.sions  of  joy.  Like  tho  Caitanyns.  his 
sect  ■worships  tho  Shepherd  of  Vrindavan. 
They  represent  him  as  a  child.  The  "w  orship 
Ls  extremely  licentious.  No  sect  has  carried 
the  worship  of  tho  gxiru  so  far.  All  thede* 
soendants  of  the  founder  nodtre  homace  aa 
gods.  In  198t  there  were  about  TO  of  these 
men-gods  in  Bombay.  These  sects  are  again 
subdivided  into  many  smaller  ones,  some  of 
them  reforiniitorv. 

Tlie  most  jH'rfect  representative  of  the  to- 
fnrniiiig  movement  was  Kablr.  ."^d  little  is 
known  of  him  that  Wilson  has  doubled  his 
existence,  but  he  is  Ixflicved  to  have  l)cen  bom 
of  the  weaver  caste  in  Bemircs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ISih  century.  He  left  no  writ- 
ings, but  those  in  Hindi  aacribed  to  his  dis* 
ciplcs  give  hfs  teaeUnn.  He  rejected  the 
yostras  and  PurSnas,  condemned  the  arrogance 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  Bralimans.  and  every 
malevolent  distinction  of  ca.-it  and  sect— all 
who  love  Goil  are  brollurs.  He  rejects  all 
idolatry— the  temple  should  be  only  a  house 
of  praver.  He  tolerates  no  too  demon.'^tralivo 
worship  nor  gingularities  of  costume  and 
recommends  conformity  in  indifferent  mat- 
ters, lie  demands  rcnuDciation,  a  coDtem« 
plative  life,  but  above  all  moxal  parity.  All 
authority  la  fytk  and  monis  beunn  to  the 
guru,  hot  ft  reservation  la  made  of  the  ri^ita  * 
of  conscience  of  the  believer.  This  system, 
ns  a  whole,  rccnlls  Moskin  quii  tism.  Tho 
3Iohamme<ians  <  laim  Kablr  aa  one  of  them. 
Many  Hindus  represent  liim  as  a  converted 
Mussulman.  Kablr's  aim  was  to  found  a  re- 
ligion that  shouhl  unite  Hindu  and  .Mussul- 
man, but  he  had  sliL'Iit  knowledee  of  3Iussul- 
man  theology  ;  and  though  professing  mono- 
theism admitted,  or  his  foUoweis  admitted, 
most  of  the  pcrsaottcationB  of  HindolND. 
The  Kablrpantbis  have  thdr  centre  at  Benaiea, 
but  are  found  in  Bengal,  Central  India,  and 
Gujarat.  Tho  influence  of  Ivablr  is  recog- 
nized by  many  reforming  sects,  and  Ls  seen  in 
nil ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sects  more 
or  less  connected  with  Kublr  is  that  of  tho 
Bikhs  or  "disciples,"  This  took  shape  as  a 
national  religion,  or  gave  bUth  to  a  nation. 
Kkidi.tlitloiiiider,iraalN»nin  14a»latlio 
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Punjab,  near  Lahore,  in  the  (  nriiim  rrinl  rnstc 
of  the  Khalru.  In  his  wauderiugH  lie  nnssihiy 
became  acquainted  with  the  disciples  ot  Kahlf. 
He  fiought  to  fouoid,  like  Kublr,  a  unitary  re- 
ligion, baaed  on  moDOtheism  Hud  moral  purity. 
A  Hindu  at  bottom,  thou^^  rejectiog  Ibe 
Vedas,  Cflstnu,  and  Parinu,  ss  irell  as  the 
Koran,  he  retained  mont  of  the  samskara.",  or 
private  certtnionies,  whicli  were  abolished 
much  later.  lie  tolerated  msto  as  a  civil  in- 
Btitulion.  The  Bible  of  tbc  Siklis  is  the  Atli- 
granth  (translated  bv  Tnimjip,  ISTT).  Tiiis 

E roves  the  profound  iiitluencc  of  Islam,  but 
reathes  the  mystic  pantheism  of  the  Yedania 
re-enforced  by  the  doclriDes  of  btiakti  and  of 
absolute  devotion  to  the  guru.  Though  t  here 
li  la  It  at  times  a  sort  of  return  to  the  Hindu 
defttes,  the  Bfkhs  practically  came  to  womhtp 
one  God.  'Ilieir  religion  is  deism  tinctured 
Trith  superstition.  From  the  ^.ohnmmcdans 
the  Sikh.s  borrowed  their  military  fanatici.sm 
and  the  doiimii  of  tlie  liolv  war.  'I'lie  Adi- 
grunt li,  "  the  fuii'luiin  tital  1miiiU,"\\;is  fdin- 
piled  by  Nanak  .s  fiflli  .mkci .s.Mir,  Guru  Arjun 
(1584-1606).  It  contains  jKKtiral  pieces  of 
NCnak,  the  next  three  gurus,  aiui  Arjun.  with 
sentences  and  fragments  of  Kaniananda, 
Kabir,  Mamdev,  ana  others.  The  tenth  and 
last  guru,  Oovind,  made  some  additianB<167»- 
1708)  and  competed  a  second  Granth,  "  The 
Granth  of  the  Tenth  Reign."  The  language 
is  an  ancient  Punjabi,  called  Gurnmkhl.  *'  that 
•which  comes  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  guru." 
There  are  aside  from  tlie  (}rantlis  hinLnujiliieH 
of  the  guru.-i  and  saints  aud  some  directions 
as  to  ritual  and  discipline. 

For  a  century  the  t^ikha  •were  a  purely  re- 
ligious comtniuiity  composed  of  industrious 
husbandmen  or  nerchants.  Becruiting  from 
Maamlman  and  nndo  and  forbiddfaiginfaa* 
tldde,  they  became  nomennis.  The  autliority 
of  the  guiu  was  abnolnte.  Transmitted  as  far 
R»  the  tiftli  truru  by  con«eeralion.  Guru  Arjun 
made  it  hereditary.  lie  a-^suined  the  marks 
of  royaltv  and  bt-gan  to  pl.iv  ii  )i  'litii  :il  pair. 
He  prayed  for  IvbusrO,  the  n^lxl  8<>u  of  the 
Emperor  Jaluinglr,  and  died  in  pri'**"!  at 
Lahore  in  the  same  year  (1606).  The  Bikhs 
now  rapidly  Iwcamc  n  military  theocracy,  with 
a  fanatical  soldierr  drawn 'from  the  JUa. 
Struggling  with  Aunngxeb.  Teg  Bahidur 
was  beheaded  at  Delhi  in  1675.  Hia  son, 
Govind  Singh,  surrounded  the  sect  with  repu- 
latiuos  which  made  it  a  penple  by  itself  de- 
voted to  triumiih  or  exti-nninution.  His  pon- 
tificate w:is  ft  siiri  i-.sion  of  battles.  S<)<  ial 
inequality  wa.s  abolished.  Kvery  menilwr  of 
the  K}ial.>^a,  "  tlie  portion"  (of  God),  ri  ri  iv<ii 
the  Kurnamo  of  Singh,  iu  Sanskrit  sinha, 
"lion."  Costume  wo-s  uniform.  Though 
Ckivind  even  went  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  a  fol- 
lower to  Dniva.  every  uaage  of  Hinduism 
was  proscribed  save  the  respect  patdtooows. 
No  Connection  was  ti>  be  tolerated  with  the 
unhelfever,  one  not  inliiiitled  to  tli<'  Khal-n  liy 
havini^  five  of  (he  iniliattil  drink  wilii  him 
the  sherlw'f  of  tin-  Paliwl.  A  Silih  could  not 
return  the  salutation  of  a  Hindu.  H<!  was 
bound  to  kill  a  MuH.«ulman  at  the  moment  of 
meeting  him.  The  holy  war  w».s  hi.s  perma- 
nent occupation.  The  Sikh  soldier  adoresseti 
his  prayer  to  hia  sword,  which  became  a 


sort  of  fcti.sh.  In  the  struggle  nf;ainst 
the  Moguls  Goviiid  Singh  after  80  years 
succumlK-d.  Accepting  a  command  in  Ibe 
imperial  armies,  he  fell  by  an  Afghan  a-ssassin 
in  1708.  He  appointed  no  successor,  abolish- 
ing  the  digni^  and  declaring  the  (jranth  to 
be  the  fntnre  gnni.  After  nb  death  an  9»- 
cetic  name<l  Banda  directed  the  Khalsa.  After 
thn-e  fearful  irruptions  into  the  lower  country 
the  Sikhs  were  nearly  annihilated  by  the  gen- 
eral.-) of  F'nrokhslilr.  Handa  wa.«?  captured 
and  si'iit  ti>  I)('lhi,  Si/vm  Ciinsrcit! ive  dn.\3 
ho  was  compelleil  to  witness  the  torture  of  740 
companions,  of  whom  no  one  winced,  and  Iho 
bulcliery  of  his  own  son,  when  he  was  him- 
self tortured  to  death  by  red-hot  pincers, 
meanwhile  praising  Gkxl  for  choosing  him  to 
be  the  inatmment  of  his  vengeance  upon  tho 
wicked.  After  his  death,  in  1716.  the  Akalls. 
"  the  faithful  of  the  eternal,"  set  themselves 
up  as  the  defenders  of  orthcxloxy  uthI  the 
guardians  of  the  sanctuary  of  Amritsar,  where 

1  lie  Granth  of  Guru  Arjun  wa.s  kept.  Tlie 
Gurmata,  "Council  of  the  Guru,"  held  su- 
preme, temporal,  and  spiritual  auihoritv,  and 
prevented  new  divisions,  thus  ending  the  re- 
ligious history  of  tho  Sikhs.  Their  political 
hbtoiy  continues  until  1848»  when,  after  a 
rtolent  straggle,  the  English  snnles  annexed 
the  Punjftb.  They  now  supply  an  ndmirablc 
contingent  to  the  Anglo-Indlan'army ,  and  their 
fanaticism  ba.s  almost  enlirelj'  ceased.  (On 
the  Rikhs  see  'J /if.  Adi-f/rnntfi,  or  (he  Holy 
Si-rijit'/nx  iif  (fw  Si/c/iK,  translated  from  tho 
original.  Ourmukhl,  with  intro<luctory  essays 
by  K.  Trumpp,  London,  1877,  4to.) 

*  The  sects  enumerated  are  by  no  means  all 
that  have  sprung  tip.  New  rellgioas  bodies 
are  oratlnually  forming  anmnd  mdended  in- 
Tliie  iixna  of  worsbip  are  even 
diversified  thaa  the  svslcnu  of  doctrine. 
The  neo-Brahmanfe  rpllgfons  are  essentially 
iilolatrous.  Hacred  symbol.s  also  plav  a  great 
p  irt  Sacn-d  plants,  trees,  an<l  animals  recTive 
worship.  Thrie  are  many  private  relii;ious 
observances  and  mystic  formuluj  and  litanies, 
great  festivals  aiid  places  of  pilgrimage. 
Benares  is  the  holy  city,  the  Jerusalem  of  all 
the  sects,  ancient  and  "modern.  It  has  2000 
sanctuaries  and  600.000  idols,  and  is  Tisited  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims.  (On  BenarM  see  A, 
Bberring,  Th$8aered  City  of  the  Hindut:  an 
Aeeevnf^Senarea,  Anrient  and  Modern,  Lon- 
don, 18w;  on  the  festivals,  Jlonier  Will- 
iams, Bindvi»in,  p.  IHl  ;  on  tho  centres  of 
jiilgrimage,  the  same  work,  p.  177  ;  on  Jagau- 
nath  in  particular,  Barth,  hdvfuma  of  Imlin, 
p.  281  ;  Hunter's  Orinstt,  London,  1H70-72, 

2  vols.  ;  Bajendralala  Mitru,  TJte  Antiquitiet 
of  Oruta,  Calcutta.  187i)-80.) 

A  complete  treatment  would  also  require  a 
discussion  of  the  religions  of  the  aboriginal 
and  dravidian  peoples.  The  Mohammcdaas. 
Parsees.  Chrisuans  of  St.  Thomas,  and  mofl- 
ern  Christian  missions  are  treated  TuidrT 
otlier  heads.  On  the  northern  niid  eastern 
frontier,  among  the  Yindhyas,  in  the  mn^t 
inho,spita1)le  regions  of  the'  Dekhan,  in  tho 
recesses  <if  the  Ghats  and  Nilgherrics,  aro 
tribes  conncctfd  with  Thibetan  or  Dnividian 
races,  •who  have  remained  distinct  and  have 
{weserTcd  their  national  cusloma  and  idigioos. 
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Tfeif  turn  no  literature,  and  the  aoooonte  ot 
obsn^era  ftre  still  very  incomplete.  The 

grc'itiT  T)ravi(li-in  ])i:  <)[ik's  have  adopted  Iliti- 
anistn,  liiit.  till'  iriln'.s  that  have  reiuaiueJ  (lis- 
tiiiet,  so  f;ir  u-;  thi  v  rctaia  primitive  u.'s;i<.'(s. 
worship  <livinitie-->  roprc-rutini;  the  <^k•nu:utilry 
powers  and  the  eartl>,  iuu>tly  female  and 
mnlignant,  ghosts  aud  evil  spiriti),  which  they 
appease  by  bloody  sacrifices  aud  orgiastic  rit«^ 
Uke  thoie  of  the  SJuunaus  of  Nortneni  A«ia. 

The  nmarkiMe  reform  movement  of  the 
Brahmo-somaJ  lias  alnadj  been  mentioned. 
(See  BRAnMOHOMAj.) 

(On  the  general  subject  of  tlie  Indian  re- 
lijfious,  sec  A.  B4irth.  JMlqion*  of  India,  En^. 
trans.,  London,  1882  [of  whose  work  this 
arUclis  is  hirKclv  an  abridgment]  ;  tl>c  works 
of  U.  11.  Wilson,  12  vols..  Londim.  1862-71, 
especially  v  Md.  i.  and  ii.  :  Monicr  Willianu, 
Innduitrn  [London,  Society  for  Promoting 
Chriatian  Knowledge].)      W.  R.  Mjuitik. 

bdians  was  the  name  given  bj  Columbus 
to  the  native  race  of  America,  and  though  it 

orijinated  from  a  mistake,  it  bus  b^  t  n  n- 
taineil.  Without  enleritii;  upon  any  eharac- 
tcriziltion  of  that  laee,  historically  or  other- 
wise, a  nipi  1  j^iirvey  sliall  here  be  given  of  its 
relation  to  ChriMianity  thiOQgbOlU  the  Tui- 
ous  parts  of  the  continent. 

I.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  contains  110.- 
O06  Indians  (ISStt),  occup/ing  various  stages 
of  civiUzalioa  in  the  vnnom  provinces,  often 
even  in  the  aama  nfoviaoe.  In  Quebec  thev 
number  11.071,  ana  are  Roman  Catholic,  vltn 
ft  sprinkliuK  of  Wesleyaus.  At  Oka,  in  the 
connty  of  Two  Mountains,  near  Montreal, 
547  IriKjuoi-i  were  settled  its  agriculturists,  and 
they  prospered.  But  Ihev  were  to  slk  h  a  de- 
gree annoyed  by  the  lainl-grahbini;  pro{)ensi- 
UGS  of  the  Jesuits,  that  iu^  1^69  tiiey  left  the 
Bomna  Chtudl  in  a  body  and  became  Wee- 
leyani.  Th^  built  a  church,  which,  of 
ooum.  Wia  deetroyed  in  1875  by  the  French 
OaOioUea*  and  nbuUt  in  1876  bjr  the  English 
Protaatanta.  Tbdr  own  dilef  haa  translated 
the  New  Testament  for  them.  In  Ontario 
18.0(K>  Indians  are  settle*!  on  the  reserves. 
Some  of  them  are  licatlicns,  some  Roman 
Ciitholicji,  but  the  .Methodists,  Anglicans, 
Presbyterians,  etc.,  have  very  successful  mis- 
sions among  them.  The  Methodists  alone 
have  WVS'A  Indian  communicants.  In  New 
Brunswick  there  are  1438  Indians,  and  in 
New  Scotland  2200.  mostly  Micmacs  and  Uo- 
nan  CathoUoa.  Of  the  40,000  Indiana  hi 
Manitoba,  about  one  half  are  under  the  Infln- 
cnce  of  (Christianity.  The  Anglican  Church 
lias  established  6  episcopal  sees  here  :  Win- 
nip<'g.  Assinibola,  tiaskateliewan.  Moi)so<mee. 
Athaba-sca,  and  -Sim  kenzie,  and  the  Mcthoil- 
Ists  li;ive  several  llouri.shing  etalions  :  Nor- 
way House,  Edmonton,  etc  Among  the 
85,'00<)  Indians  in  British  Columbia  the  Angli- 
can Church  maintains  3  episcopal  aeea— Cale- 
donla^  Columbia,  and  New  Wegtmimtw  and 
there  are  several  Methodist  stations. 

IL  The  United  States  of  North  America 
contains  28.").0O0  Indians,  of  whom  100,000 
are  Christinns,  140.000  are  drcHsed,  and  66,407 
are  sellled  as  (citizens,  puvini;  taxes  and  send- 
ing 7000  children  to  the  public  schools.   The  j 


first  sodety  for  miasions  to  the  Indians  was 

forme<l  in  Boston.  1787.  In  1817  the  Ameri- 
can Hoard  and  the  Huplist  Miwii.inary  Union 
took  up  the  work,  in  lMi(  the  MetlKwiists,  in 
1k;{;J  tlie  Presbyterians,  eir.  After  the  re- 
moval in  1{:*38  of  the  Indiiins  Ix  yond  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  which  proved  a  great  disturbance  to 
the  missionary  work  so  well  begun,  the  two 
largest  b  nlie-s  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 
are  found  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in 
Oidifomla.  In  the  Indian  Territory  there 
live  63,000  "  ririlized"  and  MjMO  **  savage" 
Indians,  Ix-longing  to  the  Five  Nations ; 
Cherokecs,  C'liortaws,  ("recks,  ("hirkn-saws, 
aud  Scminolis,  or  remnunls  of  C^uajjaws, 
ilodocH,  \Viandottes,  Pawnees,  etc.  Among 
the  Cberokees  the  Baptists  have  6<K)0  mem- 
bers, 45  churches,  2  high  schools,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Now  Testament.  Among  tho 
Seminoles  the  Baptists  and  Uie  Presbyterians 
have  8000  members,  who  contribute  f2S00  n 
year  to  the  maintenanoe  of  a  high  sohooL 
In  1809  Preeident  Orant  left  the  appointment 
of  Indian  agents  to  the  missionary  societies 
and  church  corporations  auionL'  them,  but  in 
IHHO  tlus  was  chaugeil.  The  Indians  (,f  Cali- 
fornia, numbering  about  3.-),(M)0,  are  divided 
into  13  dilTercnt  nations,  willi  IHditlerent  lan- 
guages. Franciscan  missionaries  worked  at 
one  time  among  them,  but  with  indifferent 
Kucc*.ss.  bince  1873  the  Methodists,  the 
United  Presbyterians,  and  the  Quakers  have 
talcen  care  of  them.  , 

lU.  Ccntnl  Amerlfa  and  Mezioo  pieeent  a 
somewhat  different  aspect.  Two  decades 
after  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  in  1402, 
the  alxjriginal  population  of  the  West  Indian 
Lslands  was  so  utterly  ust-d  up  or  nearly 
destroyed,  that  Charles  V..  in  ir)17.  saw  tit  to 
sanction  nn  annual  importation  of  4<X)0  ne- 
groee  from  Africa,  and  now  almost  every 
trace  of  Indian  blood  has  disappeared.  On 
the  continent,  in  Guatoniala,  ^m  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  aud  Coeta  Rica,  the 
main  bulk  of  the  nopulatioa  oonaists  of  Ind- 
ians and  halfobreeos.  Tlie  former  are  often 
savages,  the  latter  always  Roman  Catholics. 
The  only  evangelical  church  in  the  whole  re- 
gion stands  at  Ban  Jos^,  Co«ta  Rica.  An  ag- 
gressive evangelical  mission  has,  however, 
Ix^en  begun  among  the  Indians  :  on  the  Mos- 
(juito  Coast  by  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who 
have  flourishing  stations  at  Bluefields,  Hanui, 
Uetliania  (Tasbapuni),  Magdala,  etc.,  and 
have  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into  Mos- 
quito ;  and  in  Bnlish  Honduras  by  the  Wca* 
nyana  and  other  denominations,  which  have 
their  stations  at  Belize.  A  translation  of  tlio 
Bible  into  ilaya  has  been  begtin  by  tlu  Bap- 
tist, Kelly,  and  the  Methodist,  Fletcher 

In  Mexico  the  chief  stock  of  ilie  |K)pulation 
is  also  composed  of  half  .savage  Indians  and 
Itomau  Catholic  half-breeds.  For  centuries 
llie  Jesuits  have  domineered  over  the  church 
in  Mexico,  and  rigidly  excluded  any  and 
every  evangelical  influence.  But  Preaident 
JuaiHt,  himself  an  Indian,  expelled  them 
from  the  country,  cstabllshea  fmdom  of  re- 
ligion, and  laid  the  tirvt  fotmriiiticn  to  a  sys- 
tern  of  populHreilucntion  :  and  tli.ring  the  last 
two  decades  14  dilTen;  nt  niissii  m  so<  ielies  in  the 

United  biatcs,  such  as  the  American  Board, 
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tbe  Methodist  EpUcopal  Church,  the  Presbrtc- 
tiso  BoQth,  the  Cumberland  PrenbyteriaDs, 
tiM  Baplltis,  Ut«  (juaken,  Imf  fomed  26i 
•VMgeUMl  «ongregHtiom  in  the  ooontfj, 
with  90  ordaioed  ministers,  11  printtog- 
prcaseM,  12  periwllcals,  and  16.500  churui 
membtTs.  II  tw  fur  this  is  n  niissinn  to  the 
Indians  nnd  liuw  far  it  a  Diiasiuu  to  tho 
Roiiiaa  Catholics,  it  irould  pvliB|iB  iM  inqMM- 
sible  tu  a»ct;rlaiu. 

IV.  lo  Son  111  Arntri(;a  the  a)>origlnal  Ind- 
ian popuUlioQ  is  still  larger  than  in  Central 
America.  Id  BiiisU  alone  there  lire  more 
ttiaD  one  millioa  sarace  Indians,  nnd  in  all 
tlM  Spanish  states  (he  uxUaa  denent  hu  in. 
creased  very  considerably  since  the  "war  of 
independence,  1809-24,  and  proved  a  most 
valnablf,  if  not  a  very  oft>y,  material  for  civ- 
ilization. At  a  Kii^inflcunt  trail,  it  may  be 
mLiitiiiiii  d  thiit  ill  Iwo  cases  have  Indian  lau- 
paajTi-s — llic  (Hiaraiii.  in  Parutruay,  and  the 
Clietjua,  in  iVru  ln^i  u  very  widely  adopte<l 
also  by  the  white  men  as  a  means  uf  com- 
maQleMkm.  The  Christlanizalion  of  these 
peoplM  was  performed  chleUy  by  the  Jesuits, 
Dttt  In  n  very  superHdat  way.  An  active 
evangelical  mission  is  carried  on  in  Guiaoa, 
and  has  also  been  started  in  Pntasronia. 

In  Dutch  GuiHiia  thn  ^fornvijiM  Brethren 
have  won  nno  of  their  grcfitcst  vii  tnries.  In 
those  unhealthy,  wood-covcrtil,  fcvtr-stricken 
swamps  th(t  Indians  could  be  approacheii 
only  by  ciikw.  At  Banibcy,  on  the  upjxr 
Sunnain,  y  rni?*Nit»iiiirien  were  buried  in  rapid 
aaeoenion.  Still,  in  isoii,  tlio  station  of 
Paramaribo  liad  chargu  of  27,000  souls.  Ind> 
iani  and  Begroes.  In  Btitbh  Qniana, 
which  in  mi  «CMnprIsed  79.900  Indians,  the 
miMionary  work  is  done  by  English  soci- 
eties—the S.  P.  C?..  the  We'^leyans,  etc.  A 
just  idea  of  the  ch.imcti  r  of  the  population  in 
tills  f  luntry  may  Int  !;atl»er<  il  from  the  fact, 
that  lhou<?ii  lUere  arc  in  nil  only  2>t,fl(K)  in- 
bahiiants,  tliere  iminisniteil.  fmtn  IKW  to 
isfi't,  or  were  imported,  S-l.TyS  Hindoos, 
li.tWl  Chinese,  18,;i55  negroes  from  Africa, 
27.076  Portuguese  from  Madeira.  20,583 
white>b1aGk-yellow-Ted  persons  tkm  the 
Wait  Indiea,  ete..  and  llwae  have  to  be  taken 
care  of,  each  In  his  own  language  r.nd  in  his 
own  way,  by  the  soeietics.  Anmng  tlie  Ind 
iaus,  however,  the  woric  is  ;:enerally  started 
by  an  indep«'ndent  niis«ionnry. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  America  inde- 
pendent miwionarics  have  forme<l  a  Christian 
village  of  830  Jahgans  on  the  main  island  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  starting  pointa  hare 
also  been  fixed  in  Patagonia,  at  Carmen,  and 
Fttagonea.  and  aft  Lola,  in  Bovtham  Chili. 

CP. 

Indiction  is  a  meihod  of  noting  time, 
which  came  in  geni  ral  use  throughout  tho 
Roniiin  EinpTe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th 
century,  and  ori].'inal(^i  from  the  system  of 
taxation  e>luhli<lii  il  liy  Constantino  tfie  Great. 
He  ordered  that  for  iiscal  purposes  a  valua- 
tion of  property  should  be  made  every  loth 
Taar,  the  year  beginning  on  Sept.  1,  and  that 
the  avaessment  should  be  Used  according  to 
that  valoatlon  for  tho  next  IS  years.  Thus 
ma  foffmed  a  cycle  in  which  it  was  Tery  easy 


to  dlstinguitih  each  single  year  by  iu  nuntbcr, 
and  as  the  cycle  revolvea  regiuarly,  n  con* 
venient  meihod  of  noting  time  in  general  waa 
obtained  by  adding  the  number  of  tbe  cycle, 
beginning  from  Sept.  1,  813,  the  year  in 
which  Constantine,  after  the  defeat  of  Max* 
entius,  came  in  undisputed  pos-scspion  of  the 
whole  empire.  When  the  revolution  became 
uncertain  on  account  <  f  the  disturKd  state 
of  the  empire,  the  itidicliou  iH  came,  of  course, 
useless.  Init  there  arc  traces  of  it  eve  u  ko  far 
down  us  the  9th  century.  The  Ea-st<  rn  cus- 
tom of  placing  New  Vtmr's  Day  on  Sept.  1 
originated  from  thia  method  of  reckooing 
time. 

Induction  is  ihc  eercniony  hy  which,  in  tho 
Angliciui  Churc  h,  the  teniiiuriuUics  of  a  U-no- 
llec  ii  conferred  U|x>n  thi-  i  h  rgyniau  ap- 
pointed. It  Is  generally  performed  by  llic 
deacon,  who  leads  the  appointed  minii»tcr  to 
tlie  door  of  the  parish  church,  reads  the  cvU- 
copnl  mandate,  and  glTCB  him  the  key,  after 
wliich  the  minister  opeoa  the  door  and  signi- 
fies his  taking  posieaslon  of  the  church  by 
tolling  a  bell. 

IndalgaMoa  (Latin,  ifMMgenfui).  TbeRo* 
man  CalMdicCtttitdi  doea  Mt  welend  to  pos- 
sess any  power  With  TCipect  lo  the  natuiai 
consequenoea  of  atn,  sadi  as  diseiae,  Inftnnr. . 

etc.,  but  (»he  does  claim  that,  with  respect  to' 
tliose  ptinislnnenls  which  Gnd  inflicts  on  sin- 
ners, either  in  this  world  (  r  in  ]ii)ri:ati>ry.  al>- 
solutc!  jurisdiction  has  In-en  eniiferred  upon 
h(T  through  Peter  by  Chti.sl  with  the  puwer 
of  the  keys;  and  on  biisis  of  this  <  liiiiu  she 

£ rants  complete  or  parti  il,  general  or  jiarlicu- 
it,  indulgences.  The  tbeoloigy  of  this  doc- 
trine, wiu  Its  opera  opemta  and  themvrua 
o})enim  mpemvMlimi$,  la  aa  cnido  as  it  to 
fantastic,  and  when  H  aednoed  the  pope  to 
set  up  a  simp  and  aotoally  sell  indulgences, 
people  were  Bcandal1«ed  beyond  measure,  and 
the  Reformation  Ix  lmh  Still,  the  Council  of 
Trent,  .seas.  2"),  aiiat li»'inatized  all  npjKi^iiion 
to  that  Iheolriirv.  (See  Jhrrrt.i  <i  i  (fiititira 
....  166H-1H«'2.  CNliti'd  »>v  th-'  order  of  LiO 
XIII.,  Rome,  lBJ<;i;  1".  A.  -Maun  1.  DU  Ab- 

Um,  Paderbom.  1862,  8th  ed.,  1684.) 

O.  P. 

Infallibility.  Tliis  dccfrinc  of  the  Roman 
Church,  ^iI•^t  driinc d  hy  tlie  Vatican  Couueil 
in  1870,  had  Ixjcii  held  in  a  more  or  les.fi  dis- 
tinct form  from  the  earliest  times,  but  with 
no  general  ai^reement  ui>on  the  nature  or  or- 
gan of  infallibility.  Tlie  Honum  iih  al  of  the 
church  naturally  tends  in  tlie  direction  cf  tlie 
doctrine.  The  church  is  identified  with  Itie 
vidbia  ehnreh,  which  Is  the  agent  which 
brings  the  sou!  to  God  and  salvation.  When 
it  teaches,  it  must  therefore  teach  the  infalli- 
ble tnilh,  or,  fiinee  there  is  notluii;,'  i  Isr  upon 
which  the  soul  c,'m  rely,  no  inner  c  iniuuiiion 
witli  ('.It  I  apart  from  the  chur(  !i.  tlicre  will 
bo  no  possibility  of  certainty  as  to  nalvation, 
and  men  will  be  as  though  they  ha<l  no  reve- 
lation and  salvation  whatever.  Yet  with  this 
dogmatic  tendency  was  early  joined  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  facts  which  assisted  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  infallibilitr.  Tim 
first  general  councils  gradually  attained  the 
character  of  Infallibility  by  the  natural  proe* 
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MS  br  which  the  ancient  was  and  still  in  re- 
Tered,  aa  such.   In  tbe  Middle  Agea  the  doc 
trina  of  infallibility  was  aonutiniea  reduced 
to  the  form  that  tbe  ehorcli  can  nerer  be 

without  tho  tnitb,  though  Ik  exist  only  in  the 

mind  of  a  single  person.  Darhig  the  papal 
BcIiiHm  (1378-l4i)0)  the  (lortritie  w;w  l)roiuhfd, 
uniitif  thu  li'jul  of  tliu  Uuiversity  of  Paris, 
that  a  general  council  cannot  err,  and  ia  the 
ri'^htful  ju(l|{e  of  popes.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  though  not  claiming  infallibility,  acted 
upon  the  a'«iin)j>tion  that  it  possessed  it. 

TJta  Vatican  Council  made  the  pope  the 
Olsaa  of  the  church's  infalUhiliiy,  and  de- 
fined ibm  doGtrina  ia  Oe  folkmlAg  worda: 
"  We  teach  and  define  that  it  Is  a  dogma  di- 
vinely roTealed :  that  the  Roman  pontiff, 
when  he  speaks  ct  rfitlifdra—ih&l  is,  v  hen  in 
discharge  of  the  olllee  of  piustor  and  doctor 
of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  (if  his  supreme, 
apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  doclrine  re- 
garding faith  or  morals  to  he  held  by  the  uni- 
vemal  church,  by  the  «livine  assistance  prom- 
ised  to  him  in  blewMid  Peter,  is  p()ssLs.s(.d  of 
that  infalUhility  with  which  the  divine  Re- 
daaniar  willed  that  hia  dturcih  ahonld  be  en- 
dowed fbr  defining  doctrine  r^ardlng  faith 
or  morals ;  and  ttutt,  therefore,  mich  deflnf- 
tiona  of  tho  Roman  pontiff  are  irreforiiial)l<' 
of  themselves  and  not  from  tlie  consent  of 
the  cliurch."  According  to  Heiuricli,  pro- 
f(!ssor  in  tho  Arehiepiseopal  Seminary  in 
Mainz  {Di>g nyilik ,  ii..  246  ff.),  the  following 
points  muat  l)e  carefully  nott:il  :  (1)  The  dc- 
cUonmust  air<  i  t  faith  or  morals.  Discipii- 
BBiT  regulations  do  notoome  under  this  head. 
(S)  It  mart  be  a  dedaion,  and  not  a  mero  tem- 
poniry  regulation.  (8)  It  must  be  «e  cathedra, 
which  InvolTcs  the  following  points  :  (a)  It 
must  be  tho  purpose  of  the  po^xj  to  issue  such 
a  decision.  lie  must  act,  m  virtue  of  his 
ottlcial  charaeler,  us  liighesl  leaclicr  of  tlie 
church,  (e)  lie  must  purpose  to  utter  a  dt>c- 
trine  wliieh  is  to  bind  the  church  as  an  un- 
cbaoffeable  law.  {d)  Me  mui^t  do  this  in  ])cr- 
fiaot  needom.  But  (4)  it  i^  not  neccsflary  that 
•qy  particahur  form  should  be  followed. 
Bmything  depends  upon  th«  wiH  of  the 
pope.  (See  Hase,  Handbueh  der  protettant- 
ueken  Polemik  gegen  die  RSmiteh-Kathotitehs 
Kirehi,  Leipzig.  4th  ed.,  1S78  ;  and  the  di.s- 
CUSsiou4  of  Ilefele  and  Dolliuper  before  and 
after  the  Vatican  Council,  for  whose  Dogma- 
tic Decree  "  Couccruin,g  the  lofullible  Teach- 
ing of  the  Roman  FimtUI,"  see  Bchaff,  Creeds 
ii.,  2B6-271.)  F.  H.  F. 

Xafiuit  OommtmiMy  tlio  administering  of 
tfaa  Lord's  Uupper  to  infafits.  Tha  cuatom 
lias  been  trnced  iMck  a.^  far  as  Cyprian  in  the 
8d  century,  and  sccm.4  from  that  time  to  have 
become  well-niL'!i  nnivorsal.  Augustine  con- 
sidered llie  siieraiiu  nt  generally  necessary  to 
the  salviilioii  of  infants.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  while  not  con<lemning  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  church,  yet  held  that  it  was  not  of 
obligation,  and  so  it  has  died  out  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  It  is  still  in  use  in  the  Ureek 
Church,  and  amooff  the  Meslodans,  Jacobites, 
Armeniaos,  and  luronltea.  All  notestanta 
disown  it,  because  it  is  without  scripture 
authority,  and  infants  are  not  ablu  lu  ex- 


amine themselves  and  so  discern  the  Loid'a 
body.  T.  W.  C. 

Infant  Membership.  All  Ptcdobaptists 
consider  that  the  children  of  believers  are  by 
their  birth  memln-rs  of  the  church,  a  fact  of 
which  baptism  is  the  formal  recognition  (see 
Subjects  of  Baptiam,  p.  78).  Tbcy  rest  this 
view  upon  the  ooeneea  of  the  church  in  the 
Old  Dispensation  and  the  Ifew,  the  scrfptnre 
idea  of  the  family,  and  the  blessed  renulta 
that  follow  when  the  relation  is  properly  re- 
1  gfirded.  Baoti^'j,  on  tlu'  i-ontrary,  maintain 
that  tlie  church  consists  oniv  of  believers. 

T.  W.  C. 

Infiuit  RegeneratioQ.  The  possibility  of 
this  ts  denied  by  none  but  a  few  sectaries,  and 
is  proven  bv  the  case  of  John  tlie  Baptist,  who 
(Luko  i.  15)  wiva  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 

from  his  mother's  womb."  The  Roman 
Church  and  some  Protestants  hold  that 
regeneration  is  wrought  wlieuevcr  baptism 
Is  rightly  ftdndnistercd,  but  the  Reformed 
churches  in  general  consider  that,  while  this 
wondrous  cliauge  may  take  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinance  and  should  be  ear- 
nestly prayed  for,  yet  it  does  not  follow  of 
necemlty.  T.  W.  C. 

Infant  SalTation,  or  the  fate  of  those  who 
die  in  infancy.  Tho  ancient  ehuri  li  from  the 
4th  century  held  that  iiifuiits  liyiug  unbaptizetl 
were  not  saved.  Augustine  taught  the  same 
thing  more  vlgorou-slv,  yet  held  that  their 
suiieringB,  though  eternal,  were  yet  bearable. 
The  Roman  Church  assigned  ttiem  a  separata 

S'aoe  in  hell  called  b'aites  ii^amtum,  and 
eiB  was  much  dispute  whether  their  pain 
was  positive  (/xrn<i  or  negjitive  {parut 

damni),  the  loss  of  the  vision  of  (JikI,  a  point 
which  the  Council  of  Trent  refused  to  de- 
cide. At  present  tlie  prevailing  view  of  lio- 
maiiists  is  tliat  tlicy  sufTcr  only  the  luck  of 
the  beatific  vision.  In  uuTcement  witli  this 
the  liev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  rcnnsenting  some  at 
least  of  tho  Church  of  England,  said,  "  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  sustain  a 
losa of  whalevar  kind."  Zwingli  nainlained 
that  an  who  died  In  Infancy  were  elect,  and 
tbareforo  were  S4ivetl.  Calvin  and  tho  Re- 
formed in  general  held  that  while  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  .safety  of  tlie  infants 
of  godly  l>ari'nfs,  there  was  reason  to  fear 
concerning  others.  And  this  view  i>re\ailrd 
in  New  England  in  the  17th  century,  hut 
with  exceptions.  .iVrmlnians,  in  accordance 
with  their  doctrine  that  original  sin  is  not 
punishable  apart  from  actuu  tranagmstoa, 
taught  the  Bcoeral  aalvrntUm  vi.  in^^  Alt 
the  present  time  this  view  is  dominant  throng 
the  Pmtestant  world,  not  on  tho  ground  of 
the  innocence  of  infants  (for  if  this  were  the 
case,  why  should  they  ^ulfer  and  liie  ?),  but 
l>ecjiu.sc  of  God's  gracfous  election  and  (  lirisl'a 
aniple  atonement.  It  is  true  that  this  Is  not 
formulated  in  creeds  or  confessions,  Ijccausc 
it  is  not  necessary  that  those  standards  should 
contain  anything  but  what  is  plain^  stated 
in  Scripture.  And  this  doctrine  is  not  ab 
stated,  although  it  may  fairly  bo  inferred 
fhnn  several  broad  utterances,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  assurance  that  "  where  sin  alwundcd 
grace  did  much  more  abound  "  (liom.  v.  20^ 
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or  our  LfNTtl's  remark  Id  regard  to  the  babes 
broagbt  for  his  blessing,  "  Of  each  is  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (Luka  xriU.  16).  Not  a 
te^  of  thon  who  hmA  the  bdlef  very  firmly 
are  yi  t  pi-rsuotlfd  tlmt  there  are  good  rea.%ons 
why  a  ui'jrc  (.•xpllclt  statement  of  its  grountls 
wm  iKit  made  iu  the  letter  of  Scripture.  (See 
C.  P.  Krauth.  Infant  i>(fieation  in  t/ie  Calcin- 
UUe  SgtlMH^  Pidbdelplibi.  1874)  T.  W.  C. 

Inferior  Clergy,  The,  of  llie  early  church 
rouipriscd  the  rL;iili.rs.  Mib  deacons,  exorcists, 
ostiari -s,  iU  Dlyles,  singers,  etc.,  nuJ  denotctl 
an  intcrrai'rliary  p<Jsitlon  between  the  holy 
orders  of  the  bishop,  the  priej^t,  and  the  dea- 
con  on  the  one  fiiile.  and  llie  laytneu  on  the 
other.  As  church  otlicials  they  received 
"  cwders,"  but  not  at  the  altar  nor  in  ecciesi- 
Mtkal  form,  and  only  by  the  priest.  They 
were  tharef oi«  exclooed  from  all  sacerdotal 
foDctioiia,  and  even  forbidden  to  enter  the 
■anotoary  proper  or  touch  the  sacred  tbsmIs. 

Infidelity  is  a  general  term,  hut  usually  de- 
notes the  position  of  those  who  deny  the 
claims  of  ChriHtinnity  as  a  revelation  from 
God.  The  list  of  Us  advocatee  la  a  loiw  one. 
▲moDff  the  earliest  waa  Odaus  towara  the 
end  of  the  Sd  oeauny.  of  whoae  woric  we 
know  only  from  Orii^n^s  reply.  In  the  next 

century  app<.'ir'il  I'orphyry,  an  abler  mnn 
and  a  Neo  l'l.iirmi'it,  who  wits  nnswere<i  by 
Eusebius.  but  only  sejinty  fr:i<rments  of  Por- 
phyry's work  reni.iin.  Hierodes  (A.n.  305), 
a  Roman  prnennsnl.  .soimht  Id  prnvi;  (  lirint 
inferior  to  Apollonin.>)  of  Tytina,  but  was  re- 
futed by  Eusebius.  The  'Emperor  Julian 
(868>  wrote  against  the  Christians,  and  was 
wdl  inswered  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  In 
whow  pacea  alone  aie  preaerfed  anj  portions 
of  JulionTs  treatise.  After  the  Ml  of  pagan- 
ism liti-rary  rontrovcrsy  ceased  until  a  cen- 
tury after  the  Hcfortniition.  when  iululelity 
as'^crtcd  itself  in  the  school  of  the  Knr^lisii 
Deists,  from  lyord  lIerlK!rt  of  Cherburv 
(l.'isl-lft+H)  throujjh  mount  (!««.'}),  Tolnnd 
(16at{),  Lord  Slmfteaburv(1711),  Collins  (1713), 
Woolston  (1727),  Matthew  Tindal  (1730), 
Chubb  (1736),  Morgan  (1737).  to  Lord  Boling- 
hroke  (1754),  a  school  which  contained  many 
writers  of  leaniinx  and  acvmen,  whoaa  per- 
manent influence,  noweTer,  was  lees  In  their 
own  e4)unlry  tlian  on  the  continent,  where 
their  views  were  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
Rati.inalisin.  Intermediate  Ix  tvvcen  tiiese  was 
the  "  Encyelopiedism"*  of  France.  Tlie  way 
for  tliis  W!LS  prepared  by  the  piiiitheislic 
views  of  Spinoza  (16;}3-77)  and  the  sceptical 
notions  set  forth  by  Uayle  in  his  Dictionary 
(16197),  and  still  more  by  the  hideous  conrup- 
tioos  of  clturch  and  state,  and  the  decav  of  a 
lirlDC  plot/  in  both  Romanists  and  Proles- 
iaats.  Voltaire,  Diderot.  Ooadorcet,  and 
D'Alembort  were  li> mis  of  the  movement, 
which  was  charactcriz  d  more  by  wit.  verbal 
dexterity  and  sarcasm  thau  by  solid  In^ili  ami 
extensive  learnlnc:.  Their  iuBueuce  w  as  very 
jrreat,  and  contributed  much  to  the  French 
llevoiutioD,  with  its  temporaiy  obscuration  of 
Chrlstiantty,  but  It  was  powerfal  only  for  de- 

Of  wbich  Uldcroi  wtw  iMni  editor. 


structioD.  They  were  in  familiar  interoouno 
with  David  Hume  (1711-76).  but  the  athetsm 
in  which  most  of  them^oried  was  repulsive 
to  him,  since  ho  profaiaca  to  be  only  a  sccptio 
as  to  the  pos.Hibilitv  of  proving  miracles  or 
the  supernatural.  iTlie  best  answer  to  Hume 
was  by  CfiinplM  11,  O'l  Mirarlts  (1762).  The 
Uermun  liatiuualisiu,  although  largely  de- 
rived from  French  and  especially  English 
sources,  was  greatly  aided  by  tho  decline  of 
Christian  life  and  faith  among  the  people,  a 
decline  which  the  Pietistic  movement  of 
Spener  and  FranclEe  la  the  beffinning  of  the 
century  had  failed  to  amit.  This  took  two 
forms,  ono  the  erUtent,  which,  as  set  forth  by 
Semier,  Eichhorn,  and  Paulus,  advanced  so 
far  us  to  deny  any  8po<;ial  inspiration  in  tho 
sacred  biwks,  and  to  cast  aside  their  distiiuiive 
doctrines,  while  e.valting  Christ  as  a  teacher 
and  example.  Even  thi.s  remnant  v  ;i.s^iven 
up  by  lieiniarus,  who8c  posthumous  Mol/cn- 
fjilttd  FragirnnU  were  published  bv  Ix-ssing 
(1774-78).  The  other  form,  tho  ethioU,  fi 
represented  by  Kant  and  his  followers.  The 

Kfloigaberc  pbUoeopher,  by  making  the  la* 
finite  and  oe  abaolnte  mere  Teguhure  tdcaa 

not  to  gra-sped  by  the  finite,  removed  the 
incarnation  from  its  true  place,  and  left  no 
room  for  redeniptinn  and  grace  in  the  ordi- 
nary Christian  sense  of  those  term.s.  Ilcnco 
it  was  left  fur  Schloiernuicher  to  overturn 
this  mere  naturalism  ancl  re!>turc  historical 
Christianity  to  its  true  place. 

In  the  present  century  tiic  two  great  advo- 
ctktes  of  infidelity  have  been  Dr.  D.  F.  IStrauss, 
who,  in  hissuoMSKiTo  writings,  graduaiiy  ad- 
vanced ftom  a  respectful  rationalism  to  a 
complete  atheistic  evolutionism,  and  Ernest 
Renan,  a  learned  scholar  and  fascinating 
writer,  who  builds  his  view  of  tho  universe 
upon  the  mixture  of  j^oorl  and  evil,  and  holds 
tlie  so-ealle<l  miracles  of  Jesus  to  have  been 
indispensable  to  his  success.  Oppoaers  of 
tho  scriptures  now  usually  call  tlieuiselvcs 
Agnostics,  and  tlieir  chief  argument  is  the 
impossibility  of  pronng  the  supernatural. 
The  gnat  oiffloul^  in  tiieir  wi^  is  the  pamm 
and  eharaeter  of  Jesaa  of  KafaieCh  as  set 
forth  in  the  Qospels.  His  mh-anulous  works 
are  so  Interwoven  with  all  the  details  of  his 
life  that  they  (annot  Ik'  S4'i')arali-(i  without 
extreme»it  violence,  anrl  even  after  tliis  sepa- 
ration what  remains  is  not  to  Ik*  accounted 
for  on  any  rationalistic  basis.  If  Jesus  has  a 
transcendent  place  in  history  and  is  the  ideal 

i  ropresentativc  and  fpiidc  of  humanity,  he 
most  be  accepted  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  and  if 
no,  no  room  is  left  for  infidelity.  Helpful  in 
tho  stndy  of  the  general  subject  will  be  foond 
lit.  under  Deism,  to  which  add  :  Hagenbach, 
Oerman  Bntionnliim,  Edinhurtrli,  1865 ; 
Hurst,  ITintonf  of  nationalism,  New  York, 
1800;  .Tolin  Hunt,  RtHfiimiK  Thoufjht  in  Eng- 
land, I.ciidon,  1S7U-7;?.  3  vols.  ;  Leslie 
Stephen,  IliMxn/  of  English  Thought  in  the 

I  Kif/htrinth  Vrni'iri/,  V.ltt.  2  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1880 ;  Lichtenbeiver,  Jlittory  of  Oerman 
Theolon  in  ih»  Ifmdemth  Omtitri/,  London, 

1890.  T.  w,  a 

Infinity  (tn  and  Jtnitum,  unlimited,  or  rather 
linutlefii).   This  word  has  been  tho  source  of 
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mnch  controversy.    Somfi  iiiiiintain  tlmt  the 
■word  is  a  name  for  a  nvn;  nt  -iiitinn,  (iml 
therefore  we  can  have  no  kiiowltHltri-  of  wluii 
it  means  or  contains.    Thus  lioi-thius  (c.  WKi) 
is  quoted  lis  saying,  Infinitorvm  nulln  nMj. 
nitio  est.    lyocke  held  much  the  f«mo  view. 
,  It  wa.s  hold  also  br  Johtt  Blnut  Mill.  And 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamflton  com  to  far  as  to  say 
that "  the  faflnlta  and  the  abflolute  are  only 
tktBUMa  for  two  connter^tmbecilities  of  the 
bimiaii  mind  tnuumitted  into  properties  of 
thenatun;  of  thin<r» — of  two  .'.nbji  rtivo  iiecra- 
tires  convcrfctl  info  ohjr^livc  TictTHti  vc^"  f />w- 
eiiMions,  p.  21 1.    Thf  cist  of  iln'  aririnniTit  is 
that  infinity,  as  that  whicli  is  free  fiuin  all 
po.«wible  limitation,  mu.st  incliuk'   (lie  sum 
total  of  all  things,  evil  and  good ;  that  it 
cannot  be  an  object  of  IcnowTedge,  for  to 
koow  is  lioth  to  Umit  and  to  bring  into  Kla- 
tfam  to  one  knowing ;  and  tliat  it  cannot  lie  a 
Mnuu,  for  Dcnonal  ooosoloosDess  Implies 
UmHatfon  ana  change.  Bat  to  this  It  is  an- 
swered flint  the  infinity  of  Go<l  (lo<  s  not  in- 
volve his  identity  with  the  sum  of  e.xiMtcuce, 
hut  implies  simplv  that  he  docs  not  e.\i.><t  in 
anv  nicissMry  relation  to  finite  things  or 
beings,  ;iti  I  th.Ht  whatever  limitation  of  the 
divine  nature  results  from  their  existence  is, 
on  the  part  of  God,  a  self-limitation.   And  as 
to  oar  knowing  him,  as  Cndworth  eajn*, 
*'  troth  b  bigger  than  oar  minds. "  and  while 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  Inflnlte,  we  may 
and  do  apnreh«nd  it  In  contrast  with  the 
Soitc.    And  as  to  God's  personality,  that  f.il- 
lows  from  the  recognition  of  our  own  per- 
sonality      having  tiic  pnwer  of  wlf  i  <iu- 
scionsness  and  Relr-determinntion.     The  no- 
tion tliiit  lie  is  infinite  d--  j  tiot  rise  from  an 
impotence  of  tiionght,  but  is  au  intuitive  cr<m- 
viction  which  constitutes  the  bafiis  of  all 
other  knowledge.   The  lodcal  bewildenneiit 
on  this  subject  has  been  Justly  attribnted  to 
the  fact  that  phlloaophcm  have  started  from 
tbe  false  premiM  of  an  abstract  notional  "  in- 
finite," and  have  fiul)sfituted  their  definition 
of  this  notion  in  the  place  of  the  true  Infinite 
Person  rcveale<l  in  Scripture  anil  in  conwious- 
nes-s  as  the  first  cause  of  all  things.  Wlien 
we  say  that  God  is  infinite  in  his  being  or 
his  knowledge  or  his  power,  we  mean  that 
his  essence  and  its  active  properties  have  no 
limitations  tiuit  involve  imperfections  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.    He  trunoends  all  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space ;  he  knows  all 
things  in  an  absolutely  perfect  manner. 

T.  W.  C. 

fnfralapsarian,  the  atBM  at  tttUofMrMm. 
The  term  has  respect  to  the  order  <n  thedi- 

Tine  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  or 
pneteritlon— that  in,  whetlier  they  preccdetl 
or  were  baaed  upon  the  fall  (^i;miuji)  of  man. 
,  Snpralapaarianii  consider  that  God  for  Ids 
own  glory  determined  tlio  destinies  of  men  at 
or  bi'fore  their  creation;  but  infra  or  &ub- 
lapeariaiis  iiold  that  the  Most  lligh  having 
decreed  to  permit  the  fall  of  man.  tlu  ii.  in  the 
^wof  thu  dq[>loFable  result,  did  i  hoose  an 
{nnamerablemulUtade  to  he  vessels  of  mercy, 
while  he  left  others  to  the  lost  panisbment 
of  their  sins.  T.  W.  C. 

Ikfida  wasi  In  ohMdoal  laafoege,  the  name 


of  a  band  of  red  and  white  stripes  which 
Htiorned  the  brow  of  the  sacriflcing  priernt.  as 
nl<o  tlnit  of  the  victim.  Thence  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  head-covering  of  tlie  Christian 
priest,  though  it  also  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  other  ecclesiastical  vestments,  as,  for 
in.stancc,  the  etuula  or plauUa,  the  diasuble, 
probably  because  the  latter  In  Mowfanna  was 
pnyvided  with  n  liood. 

Ingham,  Bai^Jandn,  "  the  Yorkshire  evan- 
gelist," and  founder  of  the  Ingbamites  ;  b.  at 
(Ks(  t,  near  Wakefield,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
York,  .Tune  11.  1712;  d.  aft  AbmlQid,  In  the 
same  region,  m  17TO.  At  Qaeen^  College, 
().xford,  be  was  one  of  the  "  floly  Club"  or 
Methodists.  Ordained  in  1785,  he  went  with 
John  Wesley  to  Georgia,  and  in  1788  to  Herm- 
hut,  both  having  joinerl  the  Moravians.  Kx- 
eluded  from  churcli  pul[iits,  lie  [  iirsued  an 
itinerant  ministry,  and  soon  had  organized 
60  societies.  In  1741  he  married  J^ady  ilar* 
garet  Hastings,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, and  removed  from  bis  birthplace  to 
Aberfovd.  lAl7MhakftthellorariBBBaaa 
formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  of  whldi  he  bp- 
came  overseer  or  bishop.  3Iembers  were  ad- 
mitted by  laying  on  of  hands  ;  tliey  crU  bmted 
the  communion  and  love-fca.st  monildy,  and 
had  a  curious  hymn  lKM)k  of  their  own. 
Without  formully  Joininij;  Wesley,  Inglium 
was  in  fellowship  with  him,  and  attend^  his 
conference  in  1705.  In  1759  be  accepted  UlS 
tenets  of  Qlasand  Sasdeman  ;  in  consequence 
of  this  bat  18  of  Us  80  sodeticH  udhtred  to 
him,  muy  of  them  beoonliut  Dakilei— • 
Scotdi  teet  holding  modecals  Dsndemantan 
opinions.  In  1873  six  of  ths  In^^mite  soci- 
eties survivetl.  Iriirham  was  a  man  of  consis- 
tent life  and  untluiiLdng  zeal.  His  view.s  were 
H<'t  forth  in  A  i//*i".»r/r^  «,•/  tha  Faith  ami  Il/tjm 
of  thf  Leeds,   17(i:<,  4th  cd.,  1K32. 

(Sec  Tyerman's  Oxford  MetAodiats,  London, 
1878.)  F.  M.  B. 

Ingulphoa,  b.  in  Iiondon  about  1080  ;  d.  at 
Crowland,  Lincolnshire.  Dec.  16,  1100 ;  be- 
came  secretary  to  William  of  Normanily  in 
lO.ll,  and  was  by  him  made  abl)ot  of  Crow- 
land  in  107(1.  He  is  Kui)ix)He<l  to  Ix;  the  au- 
thor of  the  Uiiiiiiriit  \fniiiu<ft  rii  Crtrylandf  n*it 
(650-1091),  hut  after  Sir  Frands  l^algrave  had 
shown,  (^tarterly  HeritMi,  Sept.,  1826,  to 
what  extent  this  book  has  been  interixilated, 
it  lost  its  prestige  as  a  historical  document. 
It  was  continued  by  Peter  of  Kois,  and 
then  bj  three  others  down  to  1486.  Vior 
text  see  tol.  II.  of  Hardy's  Rn.  Brit.  nuHS 
trri  Srript.  IT.  (iiondon,  180.'5),  Eng.  trans.,  in 
Bohn's  j'i»fiV/f«»rmn  Lilirnn/,  by  II.  T.  Hiley 
(London,  1K.')4). 

InhsriUuice  among  ths  Bebr«wa>  In 

cases  in  which  there  were  no  children,  tho 
brother,  the  paternal  uncle,  or  tlm  neawat 
kinsman  Inherited  (Num.  ziml.  9).  If  there 

were  no  sons,  daughters  inherited,  but  other- 
wise not.  and  then  thev  had  to  marry  in  their 
own  tribe  (Num.  xxvii  1-11,  86).  Of  the 
s<ins  tbe  firstl>orn  received  a  double  portion 
(Di-nt.  x\i.  l.VlTl,  hut  the  riplit  of  j^rinm- 
geniture  mi^ht  be  forfeited  (G<^n.  xxv.  81, 
xlviii.  17,  xlix.  8).  The  sons  of  concubines 
rooeired  oi^y  presenta  (Qen.  zzr.  fi),  awl 
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UuMe  of  barioli  nothine  (Jadm  zl.  S).  As 
Jehovah  WH  conaidflnA  tbo  Inw  owont  of 
the  land  of  hrael,  the  right  to  dlspOM  Hadly 

of  projxTty  in  real  estate  bclongal  to  him  aim 
not  to  the  iucideutul  person  who  for  Die  mo- 
ment hdd  it.  Kvtry  jubilee  year,  conse- 
quently, that  kind  of  [iru])*  rty  returned  to  llie 
lieini  of  tlic  jn  r>nn  to  wlioiu  it  wu.s  ^iven  b^' 
the  original  distribution  of  the  land  among 
tluUtiibM. 

blqiiily.  Bee  Snr. 

Inn,  The,  of  tho  Old  Tfartmnwit  wmt  ilBMaly 
the  haltioK-place  of  the  CMVfaa.  selected 

cause  it  offered  water  and  poxturc.  Of  build- 
ings th(  re  were  none  ;  if  tlie  traveller  chose 
to  stop  there  for  tho  night,  ho  had  to  unpack 
and  piteli  his  tent.  In  >'cw  Testament  times 
khiins  or  caravansaricH  Imd  cume  into  exist- 
ence, but  they  were  not  business  enterprises, 
like  the  modern  hotel ;  ther  were  erected  by 
tMUMToIcnt  pcraoae  and  ooered  nothing  but 
dielter  and  water.  Thegr  condeted  of  titugt 
iquro  baildiiig,  conatrveted  MWind  m  vpn 
coart3rard  with  a  fountala  la  the  centre. 
There  wa"?  a  host,  hut  he  was  a  public  ofllclal 
ratliiT  than  a  caterer.  In  Luke  x.  34  is  nu-n- 
tioiinl  iin  inn.  Imwcver.  in  which  lln'  traveller 
could  luivo  foMl  aild  other  accommodations. 

Inner  Miuion.  The  name  plven  in  Ger- 
many to  a  vigorous  effort  ti)  reach  the  clasnes 
that  have  ftillrii  awav  from  the  Christian 
faith  and  life,  by  jjreju  fiing  tho  gospel  and  bv 
TariouM  other  ai^encies  of  a  religious  or  rh:ir{- 
table  kind.  The  effort  began  with  Fliedncr 
in  ht.<<  iuslitutionn  at  Kaiwrswerth,  but  was 
farther  developed  by  Wichern,  who  gave  the 
mne  to  the  enterprise  at  the  Kirchentag  held 
■I  Wittenbenc  In  184&  Then  was  iormeil 
tiie  Central  ^nnmltlee  of  the  Inner  IDMon 
of  tho  German  Protestant  Church.  The 
movement  met  with  much  oppfwUten,  but 
graiiiKilly  won  the  synijinihy  nf  Ciiristiansof 
all  clii.s.«i(.>s.  It  inclndcH  scliools  for  cripples, 
h  nises  of  refuge,  the  cart*  of  the  sick  and 
poor,  Sunday-schools,  young  men's  associn- 
tions,  the  tr^ning  of  ser rants,  promotion  of 
Sunday  ohservance,  and  other  forms  of  Chris- 
tian  work.  It  is  In  no  respect  under  state 
control,  and  all  Us  enieiprlses  an  sustained 
by  voluntary  contribution.  It  Is  not  so  much 
an  organization  as  an  impulse  working  itself 
out  in  various  channeLs  for  the  muse  of  re- 
ligion. TliiTc  arc?  in  dilTcrent  parts  of  tho 
land  committees  iindrr  whnsi!  giudancf!  evan- 
gelists, colporteurs,  and  otlicr  otilcers  aree<lu- 
cated  aud  trained,  but  these  committees  arc 
not  dependent  upon  any  central  power.  (Seo 
Zezachwitz,  Innere  Mimon,  Frankfort,  1864  ; 
Beck,  In.  JNt.,  Augslmrg.  WIA.)  T.  W.  C. 

Innocent  is  tho  name  of  13  popes.  1.  402- 
llarch  12,  417,  was,  according  to  Jerome,  a 
■on  of  his  predecessor,  Anastasius  I.  Tho 
loading  principle  of  bis  policy  was  tho  exten- 
sion aotl  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the 
IMiop  of  Rome  ss  tlie  head  of  the  whole 
C%iwen(1om,  but  die  authority  he  thus 
claimed  and  n-ssumcd  he  used  with  justice 
and  discrimination.  Ue  defended  Curysos- 
tonsgatnst  Theophttus,  Jerome  agnlast  Pela- 


ffitts.  etc  The  siMe  and  culture  of  Room 
by  Alaric,  one  of  the  horrors  of  history,  oo> 

curred  in  410,  but  the  anecdote  told  br  Zost* 

mus  that,  wlun  the  phiiTue  and  the  famine 
Were  at  lh(  ir  wurst  in  tlio  Ix  leiitruered  city. 
Innocent  allowml  the  inhattitanls  to  try  to  ap- 
pease tho  wrath  of  the  pagan  gods  by  sacri- 
flees  and  prayers,  is  an  impossibility.  Sec  bis 
letters  in  Migne,  J' it.  I.nt.  XX.  ;  Langcn,  Ue- 
gcMchte  d.  r<~//u.  Kirr/ic  Li^  l.,ol.  Bonn.  1881. 
2.  (Oregorio  do*  Papi  or  Pi^wuresdii)  Feb. 
14,  1180-Scpt.  2S.  im.  His  election  was  so* 
companied  with  some  ImMutorities,  and  when 
an  anli-i>oiic,  Anadetus  II.,  was  elected  and 
established  in  Rome,  he  ■v'-as  runiiKlli'd  to 
flee.  France,  however,  and  l.iiglanil  and 
Germany  dcclaretl  in  his  favor.  Lolhairt-  made 
two  campaigns  to  Italy,  aud  liernard  of 
Clairveaux  pn'a<  hetl  against  the  auti-|>ope  lu 
Milan  and  even  in  Rome.  Nevertheless  the 
schism  was  not  hcakil  until  the  death  of  Ann* 
cletus,  1188.  Then  followed  a  series  of  un> 
seemly  political  squabbles  with  Tivoli,  Roger 
II.  of  Sicily.  Louis  YIL  of  Fnnce.  etc 
Abchird  ana  Arnold  of  Bnada  were  con- 
demned. Ilis  111  (its  arc  found  in  illgne, 
Vat.  JmI.  CLXXIX.  a.  (Landus  of  Sezza) 
Sept.  29,  1179,  was  the  4tli  auli  pope  set  up 
against  Alexander  III.,  but  w  iiH  bold  t  )  hiui 
by  his  own  SUUlorters  ami  shut  up  i  i  thr 
monastery  La  Cava.  IIJSO.  13.  (Lolario) 
Feb.  22.  IIOB-July  16,  1216,  a  son  of  Count 
Trasimund  of  Segni,  and  a  lioman  lady, 
Clariria,  of  the  family  of  tho  ScolU,  was  born 
in  1160  and  made  n  Gsrdlnal  in  1190  by  his 
uncle,  Clement  III.,  hut  Hved  hi  literary  rc- 
tiremcnt  under  tho  papacy  of  Culcsline  III., 
who  Iv  longed  to  the  rival  family  of  the  Or- 
sini.  Inunediately  on  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne  he  sulxlued,  with  eminent  suc- 
cts.s,  all  the  unruly  elements  in  the  citv  of 
Home  and  tho  papal  states  ;  conquered  opo- 
leto  and  Perugia ;  was  appointea  regent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  dunng  the  minority  of 
Frederick  by  the  will  of  his  mother,  Con* 
stanoo,  tho  widow  of  the  £mperar  UeniT  VL 
(d.  17oT.  87, 11M),  and  stood  forth  as  tho  ae> 
'  knowledgc<l  leader  of  tho  national  part^  in 
j  Italy.  In  the  confe-st  between  Philip  of 
'  Suubia  and  Otlu  IV.  in  Germany,  he  sided 
tir^l  with  one  and  tlieti  with  the  oilier,  just  a.i 
cither  of  tle-m  provcil  more  sut;servi*'nt  to  his 
purposes,  aud  when  Otto,  after  b«;ing  crowned 
emperor,  tried  to  evade  his  obligations,  Inno- 
cent put  him  under  the  boo  and  had  Fredcridc 
of  Sicily  elected  in  bis  place,  and  after  tho 
battle  of  BouviaeSk  Juhr  37, 1814,  duly  prp> 
chilmed  emperor.  Still  more  high-mnded 
and  no  less  successfid  was  his  interference  in 
Engli.sh  affairs.  Tho  quarnd  with  John 
Lackland  was  occasioned  by  tlie  a|^>iK)intment 
of  Stephen  Langton  to  tho  archlnshopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  king  was  llnallv  com- 
pelled literally  to  throw  himself  in  llic  dust 
wfore  the  archbishop  and  to  surrender  his 
kingdom  to  the  pope  1213,  only  reoeiviiw  ii 
bodk  as  a  lief  for  which  he  hound  hlmaelf  to 
PSJ  an  ananal  tribute.  Inaooent  waa  a  mas- 
ter in  handling  the  terrible  weapons  of  the 
Imn  and  the  interdict ;  ho  never  once  missed 
his  aim.  Phtlippo  Augusto  of  France  he 
thoroufl^^  huBdlialed  and  compelled  to  ie> 
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oelve  buck  his  wife,  Ingcbor!»,  'whom  he  had 
n'pvuliuti  il  without  aiu»e,  ami  Alfonso  IX. 
of  Ciwiilc  mill  IVtt  r  of  Ara^jon  fjtml  no  bcltrr. 
Tli<-'  hitter,  as  well  as  Suncho  of  I'urUig.il.  dc- 
clarcd  hirnwlf  a  va-tsal  of  the  pojK'.  Wlien 
Innocent  calle<l  Iiinis^  lf  tin;  vicar  of  Clirisl  he 
meant  it  literally  ;  lie  was  in  full  earnest 
irhen  he  applied'to  biniHcIf  tlie  wonla,  "All 
pawer  b  given  onto  me  in  heaven  and  earth," 
and  he  acted  up  to  tliem.  He  ma  scandal* 
ized  when  the  rourth  crusade  turned  out  a 
campafjrn  n^dnflt  Constantinople,  but  when  a 
Latin  empire  was  estalilishctl  niul  lir  had  an 
opportunity  to  apiHiini  u  jiutriurch  in  Con- 
stantinople, he  cluiiiL'i  il  lii-<  inin  l.  iitul  soou 
he  also  changed  the  direction  of  the  crusades, 
which  were  now  sent  to  Livonia  and  Esthouia 
or  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldensians. 
In  the  last  year  bcl  fore  his  death,  1215.  he 
summoned  the  fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran. 
Fifteen  hundred  eodesbatlcs,  among  whom 
two  Oriental  patrlaidlB,  400  archbishops  and 
bishopH,  et/!.,  iKiAides  representatives  of  kings 
and  princes,  were  prewnt,  but  the  proceed intrs 
Were  very  .sinipli;  ;  the  ifirta  of  tlie  pope  wore 
read  and  then  the  nvidicnce  Hubs<  rihe<l  ;  it 
was  an  expression  of  the  closest  concentra- 
tion of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  popn 
which  historY  has  seen.  His  writings  arc 
found inkfgne.  Put.  Lai.  CCXIV.-COXVII.; 
hia  life  was  written  br  Hurler,  Hamburg. 
1841-48.  4  Tola. ;  Delitzsch,  Bredau,  1876, 
and  firaachar,  FreRmrg,  1888.  4.  (Sinibald 
da*  Piesohi)  June  25.  1348-Dec.  7.  1254, 
a  native  of  Genoa,  fought  desperattly  but 
withont  success  against  the  Hohenstaufens. 
He  vv•a^  an  excellent  juri-t,  and  his  Apfxi- 
mtii»  in  qiiiuqiie  I.ihrux  I krrt'Uilium  is  con- 
piiiernl  im  authority  on  canon  law,  and  bus 
often  been  printed.  5.  (Peter  of  Tarantaaia) 
Jan.  81-<JaM  88,  ISTS,  a  natfra  of  Burgundy. 
Fraoce,  was  a  learned  man  and  a  TolomI' 
nous  writer  on  theology  and  philosophy.  Hte 
colleotad  works  appeared  at  Tolosa*  16S1, 
4  Tols.  (See  E.  PsscalieD.  OngtM  du  Tnnth 
eta*  P..  Annecy.  1889.)  6.  (Stephan  Aobert) 
Dec.  18.  ia'>2-Sept.  12,  1302.  b.  at  Muns,  in 
the  diocese  of  J^iinoges,  lJ<  l;:iutn,  was  onu 
of  the  best  jiopes  of  the  Avignon  j)eri(Ki,  and 
introduced  many  refornui  in  the  administra- 
tioa  of  the  church.  Ho  sent  Cola  di  Kicnzi 
to  Rome  to  pacify  the  city  and  negotiated  the 
peace  of  Bretigny  between  England  and 
nance,  but  lost  influence  in  Ocrmany  by  the 
teoe  of  the  Ooldsn  Bull  hj  Charles  iV.  in 
18B6,  wMch  regulated  the  elcetfon  of  the  Ger- 
man king  so  as  to  prevent  the  pope  from  in- 
terfering. (See  Wcrnusky,  GrJicJiiehte  Karls 
IV.,  Vienna,  IKKS.  7.  (Oosimo  de  MigUor- 
aU)()ct.  17.  1404-Nov.  «.  1406,  a  NeaiKjlitan 
by  birth,  wus  |>np<;  in  U  nnr,  while  Benetiict 
XUI.  was  p  >pe  at  Avi'^non.  R.  (Qiovanoi 
BatUsta  Oibo)  Aug.  24.  ]4h4-.Iu1v  25,  1492. 
a  native  of  Qenoa,  called  the  Father  of 
Home,"  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  with  orgies  in  the 
Yatiean;  received  an  annual  pension  of 
40.000  ducats  from  the  Sultan.  Bajazet  II.. 
for  keeping  his  brother,  Djem.  safely  shut  up 
in  a  Roman  dungeon,  sunporicil  by  his  ])ull^ 
bpreuger.  in  his  hunt  after  witches  in  Ger- 
many, and  TovqaenMda,  la  Ms  petieotion  of 


the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  trie<I  to  prolong 
bis  life  lij  a  drink  preriiin  il  hy  a  Jewi-h  j)hy- 
.sician  from  the  hluuil  of  three  young  boys 
l)ouirht  for  the  puriKwe.  (Sec  Creightou,  Hist- 
ory of  tfi<-  I'lijmrf/  (luring  tite  Ptriixi  of  the  He- 
formiiti"ii,  London  and  Hoston,  1882  eq..  I.e.) 
9.  (Giovanni  Antonio  Facchinetti)  t)ct.  27- 
Dec.  oil,  l.V.M,  a  native  of  Bologna,  took  the 
side  of  Philip  11.  against  Henry  IV.  la 
(GUovaHd  BiSMstaPamphlli)  Sept.  18, 1644- 
Jan.  5,  1658,  a  Roman  by  birth,  stood  com- 

Fletelv  under  the  oommand  of  his  sister-in* 
i\v,  T[>ouna  Oljrmpia  Maidalchioa,  and  Ava.s, 
like  her,  principally  engagefl  in  gdtintj  as 
much  n\()ney  as  p:>s^'-ib!e  out  of  the  t-iluation. 
While  Hhe  m-KI  otllces  on  small  immthly  ptiy- 
ments,  his  sale  of  pardons  to  criminals  con- 
victed by  the  courts  of  Rome  broUL,dit  him  in 
more  than  a  million.  He  prote^ted  against 
thepeaoe  of  Westphalia  and  condemned  Jan- 
sen's  book  on  Augustine.  (See  Archibald 
Rower,  IIi$toryoftm  Btpet,  London,  1748-86, 
7  vols.— 1.  c.)  ll.  (Benedetto  Odeachaldd) 
S,  pf.  21,  167tf-Aug.  r2,  I'iSH,  b.  at  Como  in 
Northern  Italy,  lie  condt  ninctl  G5  propn.si- 
tions  of  the  Jesuit  morals,  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  to  conrtrm  the  Inquisition's  condemna- 
tion of  68  propositions  hy  Molino,  and  took  a 
great  interest  in  Si)inola's  plana  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Protasfesallsm  and  Oatlioll- 
dsm.  His  orthodoxy  was  ooosequently  ao*. 
pected  by  the  Ultramontanlsts.  Bw  his 
opposition  to  the  Gallican  "liberties,*'  sea 
article  Gaixicanisic,  and  Michaud,  ZtfHtTs 
XIV.  ft  Jnnocffit  XI.  12.  (Antonio  Pl^atelli) 
July  12,  16M1-Sept.  27,  17(M),  a  Ni  npolit.m  i.y 
hirth,  wa.s  adiscipleof  Innocent  XI. :  inlroduc  - 
eti  many  excellent  reforms  in  thcadmini.slration 
of  the  church,  and  brought  the  controversy 
with  the  Gallican  Church  to  a  satisfactory 
Lisue.  In  the  controversy  between  Bossuct 
and  Feaelon  ooooeniiac  quieUam,  ha  decided 
in  favor  of  Iho  fomsr.  raee  Libouronz,  fXni- 
iroeemmttrt  Smutt  tt. Tendon,  Paris,  189t. 
(18.  BOohel  Aagelo  Oooeti)  Slav  8. 1721-March 
7.  1724.  a  Koman.  was  a  ileeidwl  adversary 
of  the  Jesuits  and  forluule  them  to  receive 
new  members  into  the  order.  C.  P. 

XsBooaaitf  Ds»,  a  diordi  tatifal  in  oomi> 
memoratfon  of  the  massacre  of  the  Innocent 

at  Bethlehem  (Matt,  ii  I'll,  ^^  ho  are  considered 
as  the  flrst  Christism  martyrs.  It  falls  on 
Dec.  28  and  is  cdrlinited  in  the  Boimm, 
Anglican,  and  KpLscupal  churches.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Irena'us  and  Cyprian. 

In  paztnras  infidelinm,  "  in  heathen  conn- 
tries,  is  an  codeslBstlcal  term  correeponding 

to  titularit.   As  the  Roman  Church  never  in 

Iirinciple  gives  up  a  phico  of  which  it  once 
las  come  into  j>os.sefeum.  it  tMntinuci  to  ay- 
p  lint  bishops  to  .s<'es  which  have  fallen  into 
the  ha  uls  of  "  inll(h'l8,"  t.*.,  generally  Mo- 
bammifdans,  and  have  no  more  a  Christian 
congregation,  and  Iheso  titular  bialiops,  or 
bishops  in  part^hu  infidelinm,  are  generaltv 
sent  out  to  assist  bishops  who  find  itdUHouIt 
to  take  proper  care  of  their  dicH-cses. 

Inquisition.  The  Roman  Church  claims 
for  herself  the  olllce  of  (!ole  authoritative 
teadier  of  mankind  in  religious  things,  and 
derives  dw  sama  from  tha  divine  instiiutlan. 
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All  men  are  bound  in  duty  to  hear  licr,  and 
ah  -  lia>  the  righl  and  duty  to  tomix-l  Un'm  to 
heur  whca  they  will  uot.  Under  the  iudu- 
enee  of  this  idea,  the  original  discipline  of 
the  church,  whereby  the  erring  were  led  beck 
to  the  confessioa  aod  Toluntary  abandonment 
of  Iheir  errors,  baa  developed  IlltO  an  inquisi- 
torial systenL,  incorpomtea  In  a  special  organ- 
izatinn  known  as  the  Holy  Office,  or  the  In- 
quisition (Frujuititio  heretie/t  praritati*).  It 
h:is  th  •  duly  nf  disrovcrins  un  l  of  pnnishint? 
such  as  iluill  stray  from  ttie  doctrini's  of  lluj 
Rom m  Cliurch. 

TUj  tirst  otliccrs  ^\  ho  were  appointed  to 
deal  especially  with  heresy  were  appointed 
upon  occasion  of  the  Novatian  conlroceides 
ta  the  <d  century.  Theodosius  (882)  was  the 
fliat  to  mate  death  the  penalty  of  a  heresy, 
Imt  Ihb  was  a([[iUnsc  the  judgment  of  the 
principal  church  teachers.  Leo  I.  approved 
the  dnath  wntencp.  After  tliis  time,  discip- 
linf^  grew  lax,  and  the  C'ouni  il  of  Tt-rraijona 
(SKi)  and  tl»<;  ( 'apitularica  of  C'Jiarlcmagnc 
comman  if'l  the  courts  to  interfiTC.  Tl»c 
Cathari  in  tUc  south  of  Franco,  and  like 
moccmcnt-s  in  Italy,  called  out  tiie  ariivilv  of 
the  church  in  th';  I2tli  and  lUth  centuries  ; 
and  under  Inuuccnt  HI.  tiie  bishops  were 
apedailf  charged  with  thedutrof  searching 
oat  andponiahing  hcredoa.  Tne  whole  popu- 
lation of  a  diocese  might,  if  ncoessaiy,  be  |Nlt 
under  oath  to  deliver  up  heretics. 

In  12"29  the  Council  of  Toulouse  created 
Innocent's  arrangements  into  a  regular  in- 
quisitorial system.  Arc-hbishops  and  bishops 
should  appoint  two  or  three  special  prieKt.s, 
and  if  necessary  additional  laymen,  to  nearch 
out  heretics,  and  to  imprison  them  and  their 
defenders.  To  conceal  a  heretic  was  to  for- 
feit all  praperty.  The  house  in  which  a 
heietio  waa  found  was  to  be  deatrajed. 
Heretics  who  should  voluntarily  repent  were 
to  be  set  free,  though  obliged  to  leave  their 
homes  and  to  wear  a  distinctive  drcs.s.  In- 
voluntary recantations  were  punislied  hv  im- 
prisonment. Absenre  frtmi  the  yearly  obliga- 
tory confession  was  a  propj  r  ground  for  stis- 
picion  of  hensy. 

Under  this  system  great  zeal  was  displayed, 
liat  the  results  did  not  correspond  to  the 

KMl  desiraa.  In  im  Oregoiy  IX.  put  the 
minicana  in  charge  of  uo  Inqulaulon  In 
Germany,  Angon,  and  Austria,  and  they 
were  largely  tdentifled  with  the  Institution 
thereafter.  St.  Louis,  the  Frcnrb  liinu',  made 
ft  the  special  duty  of  the  secular  ma:iis!ratcs 
to  puntsli  those  condemned  by  the  spiritual 
tribunal  without  delay.  In  128.")  it  was  made 
ecclesiastical  law  that  the  names  of  the  wit- 
neaees  against  an  accused  person  siiould  not 
bs  made  known  to  him.  TitLs  wa.s  coutirmed 
by  Innocent  IV.  in  Other  heretics  and 
onmlnala  might  be  witnesses.  Confearions 
might  be  extorted  by  torture.  But  limits  had 
soon  to  be  put  to  the  cour«j  of  the  inquisitors 
unilcf  these  rules  by  kiiiirs  antl  popes  Tlie 
detinition  of  heresy  wa.s  enlarged  t  »  include 
disrespect  to  the  cross  and  to  tlic  clergy,  anil 
many  other  offences,  sucli  as  witciicriifl. 
The  punishments,  besides  death,  included  the 
gallcgra,  ImprisoamenL  loss  of  civil  rights, 
ete.  Th«  property  of  the  condamned  was 


eoiitlscated,  and  to  stimulate  tlie  acuvily  of 
llie  Inqui.sition,  Innocent  IV.  (12."(2)  gave  two 
thirds  of  it  to  the  Inquishiun  itself,  and  later 
it  was  all  Ldven  to  the  same.  So  hateful  did 
the  Holy  Office  become  at  last  to  the  peofdie, 
that  unaer  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  schism  and  ooun- 
cils,  it  disappeared,  to  he  renewed  by  Paul 
IV  in  1557. 

Tlio  Inquisition  appeared  in  Germany  first 
about  ]2:}1.    It  ])layeil  no  great  jiart  in  public 
events,  effectetl  soiiiething  in  the  time  of  the 
lieformation,  and  was  finally  put  to  an  end 
by  iiaria  'I'lieresa.    Its  greate>!t  Held  of  activ- 
ity wxs  totmd  in  Spain  and  Portugal.    It  was 
set  up  in  bpain  in  the  18th  century.    It  was 
employed  first  in  Aragon,  and  there  especially 
against  the  Moon  and  the  Jews.  Variona 
ciTorts  havo  been  made  by  Oathollcs  to  aafe 
their  church  from  the  o<lium  of  the  evil  deeda 
of  the  In<iui>>ition  in  this  couiitrv.  as  by 
Hefcle,  who  said  it  was  more  a  civil  than  an 
ecclesiastical  institution.    But  the  .Spanish 
nation  found  the  LKjuisitiun  already  in  exist- 
ence, it  did  uot  create  it ;  and  the  peculiar 
'  features  of  its  proceedings  which  made  itco 
infamous  were  all  sanctioned  by  pspal  au« 
thority.   The  numbers  of  those  who  sufEeicd 
under  its  cruelty  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
as,  for  example,  in  ascribing  2(MN>  executlooa 
to  Torqnenmda  during  the  first  year  of  bll 
incumbency,  but  the  pleas  for  its  relative  hn- 
manitv  seem  like  a  bitter  sneer.  Eymericus 
was  fl  years  general  iixiuisitor  in  Aragon 
(d.  V.m).    After  Ferdinand  and  Isabdlu  "had 
come  to  the  throne  of  combined  Ca.stile  and 
Aragon,   the    Inciuisition   was  established 
anew,  and  Morillo  and  San  Hartino  were  put 
at  Its  head.   Torqtienuida  soon  became  ia- 
quMtor^^enenl,  and  his  cruelty  spcead  terror 
on  every  side.  Bnt  the  king  sustained  him 
and  made  use  of  the  system  to  extend  his 
power.     Torquemada  compelled  all  Jews 
who  would  not  become  Cliri.stiaiis  to  emigrate 
in  14U2.    Diego  Deza  (ituiuisitur  141<i)-!:)0t)) 
executed  the  same  scntenec  ujion  tlie  Mfwirs. 
Ximenez  was  inquisitor  from  1507  to  1517. 
I.'  nder  him,  according  to  Llorente,  2586  died, 
13(W  were  burned  in  efflgy,  and  47,208  pnn- 
islu  (1  in  other  ways.  The  whole  process  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  that  if  a  man 
was  accused,  he  must  be  guilty.  Torture 
was  freely  employed.    If  an  accused  person 
died  of  hi.s  sufferings,  he  was  burned  in 
j  elligy.    The  secular  arm  pe'rformed  the  exo- 
i  culion  in  an  <n:to  dnf''  (act  of  fuithi.  which 
I        made  a  fcsial  occasion.    The  Heforiiiu- 
lion,  w  hich  gained  some  iutluence  in  .Spain, 
(  furnished  the  Inquisition  with  new  victims. 
Under  Philip  11.  the  Inquisition  hud  every- 
thing its  own  way.   This  king  renewed  the 
provision  which  rewarded  an  informsr  from 
the  property  of  the  aocnsed.    In  1888  the 
'  Tuflfx  librorum   pn^hifntnnim    wa.s  l)egun. 
\  Tiic  years  l.WO  and  lofiO  were  the  heiglit  of 
j  this  anti-Iieformalion  activity.     From  that 
timu  the  Infjuisiliou  was  of  less  importance, 
;  l)ut   was   nut   tlnally   susjxmded   till  IHJM. 
Meantime  it  had  been  a  priucipnl  means  of 
driving  some  of  the  liest  classes  of  its  inhab- 
itants from  the  country,  of  crippUog  its  liter- 
ary and  soie&tific  life,  and  helinag  to  reduce 
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ft  to  tbc  iasignidcant  position  it  now  holds  in 
Europe. 

In  rortupal  tlie  IiKpii'^ition  liiul  a  similar 
history,  uinl  was  supprissi-il  by  John  VI. 
(1818-26).  It  was  iulrtxluct-d  into  Italv  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  IX.  (1870-78),  supprtiaed 
the  tendencies  to  Protestautism  with  bloody 
haad,  and  endares  formally  to  this  day. 
TlM  cUef  brandi  of  tiM  Spuiali  loquWtioii 
m»  that  fn  the  lT«ther1aira«,  where  under 
Mnr^'arct  of  Parma,  but  expicially  under  the 
Dvikv  uf  Alvu.  tiioii--!in(iK  of  men  were  slaugli- 
tered.  Tlie  result  wils  tJio  indef)endenc'e  of 
Holland  purchased  with  incredible  toils,  and 
the  cotTiplctti  Catholicization  of  the  S[)anish 
^Netherlands.  The  Inquinition  watt  also  ac- 
tive in  America,  for  it  waa  early  introduced 
from  Spain,  and  converted  Mexico,  Cartha- 

ri,  and  Lima  into  reioona  of  terror.  (Sec 
0.  Lea,  Mitlorif  ^  Itka  InmMtion,  New 
York,  1989,  8  vote.  Of.  Paul  Forster.  Der 
EinHuM  rf/T  Inquitition  nuf  (lit»  neiMige  Leben 
und  die  LUteratur  der  Spanien,  Berlin.  1890.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Bupintion  and  Revelation.    Thr  so  two 

things,  although  often  confounded,  are  radi- 
cally distinct.  Kevelation  means  tlie  com- 
munication of  truth  from  heaven,  while  in- 
qriratioa  refers  to  the  infallible  record  of  suck 
nvatatiom.  Abraham  had  itiaqy  viaioiis,  but 
was  DOC  Inspired  to  record  any  of  them,  and 
Matthew  ha^l  no  revelntionH,  yet  Wit  toqilied 
to  write  Ma  memoir  of  Christ. 

The  e:irlv'  fathers  presupposed  the  fact  of 
insi)iration,  though  tln-v  (h'scribi-il  it  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  the  (ioctrine  \mls  wA  well 
defined  until  after  the  liefonuation.  l.uther 
and  his  compeers  emphasized  the  uuthnritv 
Of  Scripture,  svhich  all  Protestants  admitteu, 
wliliOUC  dist-ussing  the  character  of  its  in- 
nlnuton,  but  in  tlie  foUowhig  oenturks  the 
tneme  was  greatly  agitated,  and  the  fbmirtit 
Conteiuut  Ileltetita  (167r)),  very  different  from 
the  cretHla  of  the  16th  ccntiirv"  none  of  which 
dctini'd  the  subjeet,  pi"ihi  d  thi'  dfx  trinc  to 
it.s  furtiiett  limits,  and  claimc-rl  that  even  the 
vowcl-pointa  were  inspired — an  extreme  to 
which  very  few  now  are  willing  to  go. 

Theories  :  1.  The  Mechanical,  held  by  Calo- 
tIuh  and  Qucastedt.  and  even  by  the Juilicious 
Hooker,  who  said  of  the  penmen  of  Scripture, 
"  They  neither  apoke  nor  wrote  any  words  of 
their  own,  bat  uttered,  aylHble  by  svUablc. 
as  the  Spirit  put  it  into  their  mouths."  But 
this  makes  no  allowance  for  the  idioAvncrasics 
of  the  human  autliors,  and  leaves  their  differ- 
ences of  tone,  manner,  and  style  wholly  une.x- 

f)lained.  2.  The  l'<nti,i!.  which  confines  the 
aspiration  to  the  doctrines  taught  or  to  the 
things  naturally  unknown  to  tho  writers.  So 
Groflus,  Clericus.  Dr.  Ladd,  and  others.  If 
thia  be  true  we  should  need  divine  help  to 
draw  the  line  between  what  la  inspired  and 
wlMl  is  not.  8.  The  VaHeA,  which  support  s 
d^(rees  of  Inspiration,  stretching  from  mere 
sapcrlntendence  up  to  immediate  ..iiggestion 
(Bishop  Wil.s«in.  Dick,  Henderson,  and  others), 
a  theory  liable  to  the  difficulty  just  suggested, 
and  one  that  sadly  diminishes  the  authority 
of  the  Word.  4.  The  JUuminatum  view, 
wUdt  soppoMB  In  the  mcred  wittara  only  m 


exlraordinary  degree  of  the  spiritual  Intluenoe 
common  to  all  believers,  the  dillcrence  being 
one  of  quantity,  not  iiuulily  (Coleridge.  Ar- 
nold, F.  W.  Robertson),  whereu.s  the  familiar 
eiLses  of  Caiaphas  and  Balaam  show  that  men 
can  sjieak  under  divine  iiitlucnec.  yd  not 
only  without  eminoit  gTac%,  but  without  any 
degree  of  it  at  all.  6.  IHenary,  which  insiats 
that  the  Bible  as  a  whole  ia  the  Woidof  God, 
and  in  vrery  port  of  It  la  of  HMm  anthoifty. 
One  porfioii  is  just  a.s  much  inspired  as  an- 
other, altliough  thene  portions  may  differ  very 
much  in  intrinsic  importance  anil  practical 
usefulness.  The  men  who  wrote  were  not 
perftK  t  men,  neither  were  they  mn.sten»  of  all 
knowledge,  but  for  the  work  given  them  to 
do  they  were  divinely  influenced  so  as  to 
make  no  mistake.  How  this  Inflnence  waa 
exerted  no  one  knows.  It  did  not  make  them 
marhinwa,  nor  did  it  (Miterale  their  IranmB 
diaractertatlGa,  but  It  lo  gnlded  them  that 
their  work  was  unerring  and  authoritative. 
Thus  the  divine  and  the  human  were  united 
iu  the  composition  of  Holy  Writ  jUBtaathciy 
were  iu  the  person  of  our  Lord. 

The  proof  of  the  dix  trine  is  found  in  the 
S<  rii)lure  itself,  the  claims  it  makes,  the  in- 
ces.sant  appeal  of  its  writers  to  a  "  Thus  salth 
the  Liord, "  the  sanction  given  by  our  Lord  In 
various  ways  and  times  to  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  emphatfe  claims  made  by  the  Apoe* 
ties  Paul  (8  Tim.  ill.  16. 17)  and  Peter  (2  Epia. 

i.  21),  the  promises  made  by  our  Lord  to  his 
di.sciplcs  (John  xiv.,  xv.,  xrl.),  and  the  a.sser- 
tions  they  made  as  to  tlu  ir  authority  (1  Cor. 

ii.  1-16.  xiv.  37.  2  Peter  iii.  1.  2).  It  Is  true 
that  olijeeiiotis  h;ivc  l>ci  n  raised  airainst  this 
view  on  moral,  critical,  or  ucientitlc  grounds, 
on  alleged  discrepancies  or  ndatakes.  and  on 
tlie  insignificance  of  some  details,  but  these 
have  all  been  answered  and  shown  to  rek 
noon  mlaapniehenakm  of  the  true  doctrine. 
The  BlUe  u  the  hlatorleal  record  of  a  pro- 
greRsivfl  revelation  ;  it  reconls  many  opinmna 
which  it  does  not  -sanction  and  many  actions 
which  it  does  nut  approve;  its  aim  was  not 
to  teach  science,  hnt  reliirion  ;  and  its  clmr- 
acbT  reipiired  tlie  mention  of  numy  things 
trivial  in  Ihem-selves,  but  of  importance  in 
their  relations.  "  Every  Scripture  inspired 
uf  God  is  also  profitable'  for  teaching,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instraclion  in  right- 
eousness" (8  Thn.  iii.  10,  R  V.).  (See  Ben- 
derson.  I)mn»  Tntpfratim.  London,  1888. 
4lh  efl.,  1852  ;  Gau-S-sen,  Thcopnetiitty,  Eng. 

\  trans..  New  York,  1842 ;  Elliott.  Intpirettom 
of  lito  Jfehf  Btripwm,  Edlnbnigh,  1877.) 

I  T.  W.  C. 

I  Installation  is  the  ceremony  by  which,  in 
the  Anglican  Chiurch,  the  tcmporaliliea  of  a 
beneUce  are  conferred  upon  a  canon  or  preb- 
endary, and  corresponds  to  the  Indnction  of 
the  pastor  and  the  enthronlzation  of  the  bish- 
op.  See  Induction. 

Inatitutioa  is  the  act  by  wldch,  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  blaliop  oonunlia  the 
spiritual  care  of  n  certain  parish  to  a  certain 
pastor,  and  it  is  thia  spcdficatlon  which  die- 
tinguUua  Inatltation  nom  ordination  (q.T  ). 

ftiftewttou  ▲ooofdlng  to  Bomaa  Caibolle 
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dogmatics,  tbe  efficacy  of  tha  laoranieiita  de- 
pends not  onlj  on  the  "hiteBtioo"  with 

which  they  arc  recdml,  but  also  on  the  "  in- 
tention" with  which  they  arc  offered.  This 
dogmn,  which  nctunlly  niukes  not  the  Kucra- 
ment  but  tho  otliciutinir  priest  tlie  tru<'  sub- 
ject of  faith,  is  dUtinclIy  and  emphatically 
set  forth  b}'  llie  Council  of  Trent,  lo4^,  in  its 
11th  canon  "  On  the  Sacraments  in  Qeneral" 
(Sess.  vil.,  cf.  Schaff,  CrMlt.  il.,  121). 

Inteic anion  of  Chriiit.  This  is  one  of  our 
Lord's funotlons  as  liii^h-priiiit.  He  appciirH 
in  tbe  presence  of  Qoid  for  his  people  Ulcb. 
ix.  24).  makes  Intercession  for  tliem  (Rom. 
yn.  M),  and  hence  is  called  their  advocate 
(1  John  II.  1).  lie  pleads  the  merits  of  his 
l)lrM)  !,  aiiil  oiitiiins  for  his  people  wh.ilever 
they  need.  This  intiTces.sion  1ms  ju.stlr  Ix'cn 
de,s<rili'd  ris  inuhoritntis'c  (John  xvil.  24), 
wise  (John  ii,  2.")).  eompa^wionate  (Ilcb.  ii.  17, 
V.  8),  uni  iu  '  i  l  Tim.  ii.  5),  perpetual  (Ileb. 
tU.  23),  and  ettlcacious  (1  John  ii.  1.  2).  It  is 
■a  eventJal  part  of  the  Bavbiir'a  Mice  as 
mediator,  heouise  it  was  oeeessarj  not  merely 
to  open  a  war  of  poesihie  ddlverance  from 
sis  ttid  guilt,  out  actually  to  accomplish  tbe 
salvation  of  his  people  and  give  them  access 
to  the  Fiither  (Rom.  v.  2,  Kph.  ii.  18,  iii. 
I'J).  Our  Lord  exercised  thi<<  function  on 
earth  (Luke  xxiii.  84,  x.xii.  John  .xvii., 
Ueb.  V.  7),  but  the  principal  scene  of  its  exer- 
cise is  in  neaven.  T.  W.  O. 

Interoesaion  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  The 
same  function  is  ascribed  in  8<Tipture  to  tlic 
second  perstm  of  the  Trinity  and  to  the  third, 
but  not  in  the  same  sense.  '  The  former  inter- 
cedes with  the  Father  for  his  people  ;  the  lat- 
ter intercedes  in  the  hearts  of  heUsfeis  with 
groaninos  that  cannot  be  attepsd.  One  f  nter- 
oessloa  is  ohjectlve  and  carried  on  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  made ; 
the  other  i.s  subjective  and  presupposes  their 
presence.  The  blessed  Paraclete  revives 
faith,  zeal,  and  love,  and  stiniulateii  the  soid 
to  unspeakable  exercises  of  holiness.  The 
Christian  lives  and  grows  1^  this  gracious, 
inward  iuterceasion.  T.  W.  C. 

Intercession  of  Saints.  In  tlie  Homnn  and 
Greek  churches  it  is  held  that  the  sjiint.s  in 
glotv  can  and  do  intercede  for  iK'lievers  on 
cartn,  and  may  properly  be  solicited  to  per- 
form this  kind  ofUce.  But  by  Prote.stant.s  this 
ia  rejected  as  unscripturat,  and  therefore  su- 
peiadtiotts.  as  derootory  to  Christ,  since  it 
implies  his  Insnfficiencr  for  the  purpose  as 
practically  idolatrous,  since  it  diverts  prayer 
from  the  Creator  to  his  creatures,  and  de- 

f [fading,  since  it  substitutes  an  arm  of  flesh 
or  the  living  God.  T.  W.  C. 

btscoalaty  BSonth.  See  Ctclb. 

bterdict,  an  ecclesiastical  decree,  issued 
hr  the  p<){M-,  a  council,  or  a  bishop,  forbid- 
ding ilie  celebration  of  service,  the  adminis- 
tratioB  of  the  sacraments,  tbe  performance  of 
eoclesisstlfial  burial,  etc.,  within  a  certain 
area,  developed  in  the  Middle  Ajres  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  excommunication,  and  was 
from  the  TniiHl:'  of  tin-  llth  to  the  Ix'pnnin!: 
of  the  17Ui  (X'Ulury  tho  most  efUcacious  wcap- 


on  In  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Church  hf 
which  to  enforce  her  opinions. 

Interim  is  the  name  of  a  provisional  estab- 
lishment imposed  upon  Gerinany  by  Cliarloa 
v.,  until  a  urtiooal  couodl  ooud  meet  and 

decide  upon  the  various  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  Protestants  and  Roman  Calho. 
lies.  There  were  issued  three  such  interims  : 
at  Ratisbon,  1841  ;  Aujnburg,  ilay  l.'i,  1548  ; 
and  Leipzig,  Dec.  28,  UM8,  but  none  of  them 
was  successful. 

Intermediate  State,  that  is,  the  state  of 

Koul.i  lH.t\v(  rti  the  linur  (if  death  and  the  fjen- 
eral  resurrection.  '1  here  has  betn  much  spec- 
ulation on  this  branch  of  eschutolotry  from 
the  beginning,  men  seeking  to  fill  out  and 
complete  from  reason  and  imagination  the 

I  scanty  details  which   Kcripture  furnishes. 

1  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatoiy 
(q.r.)  is  tbe  result  of  an  endeavor  to  sop- 
plement  the  Bible.  The  place  of  departed 
souls  wss  called  In  the  Old  Testament  Aftee{ 
and  in  the  New  Hadei,  terms  which  In  them- 
selves have  no  ethical  meaiiiitL:,  since  the 
souls  of  the  riphteous  and  the  wicked  are 
both  in  the  unwen  world  or  middle  state,  yet 
in  the  course  of  time  they  seem  to  Imw  ac- 

I  (piired  an  unfavorable  tinge  us  denoting  an 
unhappy  condition.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  While  the  flnal  des- 
tiny of  men  is  not  announced  until  the  Judg- 
nenl^y,  nor  do  they  until  then  reoelvie  w 
full  reooiiqiense  of  their  deeds,  yet  in  the  in- 
tervening period  they  are  happy  or  ndwrable 
accordinp  to  tlicir  characfc  r.  Tims  ihe  rich 
man  who  died  and  was  buried,  ■^ve  are  told 
I  Luke  xvi.  23),  "  in  Hades  lifttMl  up  his  eyes, 
in  torments,"  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
pHurexpecte<l  ns  soon  as  he  left  this  world  to 
he  with  Christ  (Phil.  i.  23),  which  was  "  very 
far  better"  than  having  Ctuist  with  him  in 
this  world.  All  the  langnaga  of  Scripture 
respeetfaig  what  follows  death  indicates  that 
state  as  final.  There  are  teachers  in  our  own 
day  who  prolong  sanctiflcatlon  into  the  un- 
seen world  and  luidertakc  to  tell  us  of  its 
progres-s  there,  but  this  is  pure  speculation 
without  any  biblical  biisls  whatever.  All 
that  we  know  is  (hat  deatli  puts  th«!  wal  U|X)n 
the  believer's  salvation  and  upon  the  unbe- 
liever's perdition.  Kacli  hius  a  foretaste  of 
what  is  to  follow  the  deci.sions  of  the  great 
day,  but  there  is  no  possibiUly  of  either crosS' 
tng  the  "  great  gulf  flsed"  l»0tween  them. 

Bome  have  held  that  souls  in  the  middle 
stale  are  In  a  condition  of  sleep  or  suspended 
life  uitil  the  moment  nf  the  resurrection. 
This  d(M  lrin(;  wa.H  lielil  by  .some  Arabian  her- 
etics in  the  time  of  Origen  who  wert^  called 
Tluietopsyi  hites ;  it  was  revived  by  some 
(heolo;;ians  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
but  wa.s  condemned  by  the  University  of 
I^iris,  in  1240.  and  by  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  in 
vm  ■  at  the  Reformation  it  was  set  forth  by 
some  Anabaptist  sectaries,  and  refuted  hy 
Calvin  in  his  treatise  called  Psychopmnnychia  ; 
and  In  the  last  generation  w*as  advocated  as 
probable  by  Archbishop  Whafely.  But  it 
ha-s  never  l)een  held  by  any  church  or  perma- 
nent .school  of  theolop-ians!  It  is  alike  Mu'ainst 
reason,  against  probability,  and  ogaiust  the 
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letter  ami  ihe  spirit  of  the  Ins|>irwi  Word. 
Bee  Heaven-,  Iiell,  axid  lit.  under  £acHA-  ; 
TOI.OOY.  T.  "W.  C.  I 

Znterxianoio.    St  c  LkoaTEB. 

XaterpreUtion.    Bee  HbrmBNBUTIOS. 

IntlBction,  tho  peculiar  mode  of  adminLitcr- 

ing:  tlie  fuclmrist  to  the  liiily  in  tli.'  Greek 
Churcli,  viz..  bri-akiiikC  I'l*-'  bread  iiilo  tlic  ; 
wine  ami   admitiisterin.i;  both  elLimiUs  to- 

£ ether  iu  a  epoou.    It  never  cakuKl  fouthokl 
itheW«8t.  T.W.C. 

Intolerance  is  the  Imposing  of  creeds  or 
mrMles  of  worsliip  upon  men  airaiusl  their 
will,  ll  if  u  ualund  coiLsequwicr'  of  the  union  ; 
of  church  and  i>late,  and  h;us  iK-en  tlie  source 
of  grievous  and  innumerable  evils  wherever 
prectix  d.  It  Is  TvhoUjaliea  to  the  spirit  of 
thegos]),  1,  wiiich  ubbois dike  force  and  fraud, 
and  appeals  only  to  TCWon  and  oooMieiice. 
A  faith  that  is  conslraiDed  ab  tstrm  U  wortb- 
bn  in  Uis  aighl  of  CNnI  and  man. 

T.  W.  C. 

latwtdnotton,  Biblical,  the  theological  dis- 
ClpUae.  also  caileil  l>v'  the  Greek  equivalent 
AoyMjOiM.  which  handles  the  several  topics 
JntRWUctorjr  to  the  dctoUod  study  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  in  two  parts.  Qeocral  Introduc- 
tion treats  of  tlw  onns,  hirtoiy,  and  nculinr 
obaracter  of  the  Bible  taken  as  a  wbolc,  its 
original  languages,  the  formiitinn  of  the 
canon  ;  the  hi.**t(>ry  of  the  te  xt  and  of  the 
diflferent  tnin.slatiniis  ( \ c-r.-ionn).  Special  In- 
troduction tri  at.s  of  tlie  aullientirity  and  gen- 
uiuetiess,  tlie  age  and  occasion  of  the  .several 
books.  In  Bliort,  to  it  tlie  Bible  is  literature, 
and  it  ap|)lies  the  canons  of  history  and  criti- 
cism to  the  solution  o(  ttu)  vario'ua  literary 
problenu  it  preacots.  It  Is  emphatically  the 
pcoduci  of  a  critical  age,  and  IsapedaUy  at- 
traetltrc  rather  to  critical  minds.  Tct  its  re- 
8ult.<i  are  pn^ious  and  enduring.  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  principles 
of  thi'  literary,  so-called  "  higher,"  crilicLsm, 
has  brought  into  plainer  light  its  divine 
origin. 

The  scientific  term  hafjogict,  by  which  the 
discipline  is  known,  comes  from  the  Ureck 
treati.se  of  Adrian  in  the  6th  century  called 
EitagOffd  ;  but  Bantes  Pagninus  Lucensis,  by 
kia  JM^iogm  ad  taenu  liienu,  hjaa,  1686.  flnt 
pat  It  on  Its  i»resent  baris.  It  Is  to  Rich- 
ard Simon,  however,  by  his  critiral  histories 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Paris,  IGTsj  and  the 
New  Testament  (liotterdam,  10SU-y:j).  that 
the  distinction  of  In  ing  the  "father"  of 
Biblital  Introduction  Id  The  Germans 

have  done  moat  in  this  department,  and  thus 
hare  been  the  teachers  of  other  nations.  Such 
names  as  Hcmlcr  (1771h  £ichhorn  (180S).  I>e 
Wette  (1817-26).  Blwk  (180%  and  Bmn 
(1861)  are  btmored  name*. 

bk  English,  aside  from  translations  from 
the  German,  wo  have  the  monumental  work 
of  T.  II.  Home  (London,  1»1«.  3  vol.s.,  14th 
ed.  by  .lohn  Ayrc  ami  S.  P.  Tregelles.  isTT, 
4  Tol<  ),  ami  the  meritorious  work  of  H.  M. 
Harman  (New  York,  1M78.  llh  ed.,  1^84). 
In  New  Ttwtaraeiit  introduction  the  cliief 
£ngli.sh  work  lately  produced  is  O.  Salmon, 
Jatroduetion  to  th9  inw  Tutamtnt  (London, 


1885,  4lh  etl.,  1890).  The  chief  work  from 
'  the  criticjil  standpoint  in  German  is  Holtz- 
,  niann's  hhrbucU  dcr  liiittoH»eh-knti»fhfn 
Juinleitung  in  dot  Neue  Taitament,  Freiburg, 
188S,  9d  ed..  1886,  while  that  from  the  Ger- 
man conservative  standpoint  Is  Bemaid 
Weiss's  Introdurtion  to  the  New  TattamtiU, 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  l!?87-68,  2  vols. 

Introit,  tlie  name  of  the  anthem  sung  at 
the  l>egiuuing  of  llie  communion  service.  Its 
origin  is  obscure,  but  ia  generally  attributed 
to  Pope  Celestine  in  428.  T.  W.  C. 

Litvontioift  at  tho  Oioa%  Tb»,  Is  the  some- 
what awkward  phrase  hy  which  is  designated 

the  alleged  discovery  <if"(lic  true  cross  by  the 
Eiiijiress  Helena,  ilCG.  Iu  the  \'Hn  Ccnttniiti/ii, 
by  Euvi  hilts,  th''  I  vent  ii  not  mentioned.  It 
is  first  alluikd  tn  .some  2(1  years  later  by  Cyril, 
of  Jerusalem.  l)iit  .'^(une  'JO  years  still  lati  r  tho 
legends  are  in  full  bloom.  (See  W.  V.  Prime, 
Iloiy  CroM,  New  York,  1877;  £.  Nestle,  J)t 
tanetaeruee.  Berlin.  1889.)  C.  P. 

InTestlture  \»  the  act  of  conferring  a  bene- 
fice on  any  one.  In  France  and  Germany  it 
was  held  tliat  the  civil  ruler  alijue  could  put 
a  bishop  or  abbot  in  po»,ses.>-ion  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  flef,  and  he  diil  this  by  invest- 
ing the  new  official  with  the  pastoral  stall  and 
the  ring,  and  receiving  his  homage  or  oath  of 
fealty.  The  cause  of  this  waatM  fact  that 
bishops  and  abtiola  were  not  menlf  eccksl- 
asticB,  bat  also  secular  rulen  vilh  liiditB  of 
coinage,  toil,  inrisdiction.  etc.  But  in  tlie 
lllh  century  the  Roman  curia  began  to  at- 
tack  this  custom  ns  leading  to  simony,  ninco 
th«;  bisliojw  and  ablwits  ummI  to  offer  large 
irifts  to  the  king  on  their  in^•estiturc.  In 
1068  a  cla.sh  occurred  at  Milan,  where  tho 
king  appointed  a  bishop  in  tho  usual  wav, 
and  the  people.  Instigated  from  Itome,  ob- 
jected. The  king  not  giving  way,  in  1075 
Gregory  VII.  officially  denied  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, and  admomshed  the  people  to  op- 
pose all  who  obtained  their  office  in  this  man- 
ner. This  led  to  a  long  and  Terr  hitter  con- 
test, whicli  at  tinii  s  w  as  doubtful  as  to  its 
issue.  A  M-tllcini  rsl.  iMwcvcr,  was  reached 
by  the  t^uicon l.ii  <if  A\  onus  (llTiiJ)  in  the 
po{M.*'8  favor,  whicii  oiuitiued  iu  ot)cnitioa 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806. 
By  this  the  emperor  gave  up  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture with  the  ring  and  staff  and  substi- 
tuted for  these  the  tottwoC  his  socptre.  Eke* 
tions  were  to  be  made  fn  hts  presence,  but 
without  his  Interference.  The  contest  was 
most  severe  In  Germany,  becaufso  there  tlie 
question  affected  the  politic^al  <  n-tiiution 
most  deeply.  But  in  Franco  aij<l  iu  Knglaud 
tlie  sjtnie  result  ^vas  obtained.  In  the  former 
the  king  alone  cuidd  permit  an  election,  and 
ho  alone  eunlirni  it  when  made  ;  in  thelatttr 
the  king  retained  the  right  of  nomination  and 
of  demanding  an  oath  of  fealty,  w  hich,  how- 
ever, Stephen  (1185-<54)  rdinquisiied.  as  tiid 
John  also  In  1S15.  Tct  the  Englisn  chap- 
ters never  obtained  freedom  in  tiieh:  elections, 
nor  do  they  enjoy  it  now.  (See  W.  Klrmm, 
T>fr  enfjlii>che  Jnrettituriitrrit ,  I,(  ip/ig,  ; 
Peiser,  J)er  dcutsche  Intrtititurfirr  it,  Berlin, 
1^83.)  T.  W.  C. 

Invocation  of  Anfals.    This  custom. 
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tlKNlgli  largely  practised,  and  cspedallv  MUio- 
ttOMa  in  the  CatecJii*mu»  Jtotnantu,  is  con- 
tngf  to  (be  lMigiaaK«  of  Scripture  (Rev.  xix, 
16)  and  to  the  coMtsnt  warn  of  tfae  gudly  iu 
the  Old  Testament  and  tne  New.  Angcb, 
though  holy  and  elect,  arc  creatures,  anil 
therefiirc  not  htkikt  objects  of  worsliiii  hy 
thtir  fellow  mat  arts  ;  nor  can  tiny  kno.v 
the  priivi  TH  oftered  to  thi  in  unless  informed 
by  the  Most  High  ;  and  hence  to  invoke  ihvm 
Instead  of  going  directly  (oHllll,  i'«  "  a  Miptr- 
fluity  of  nuii^h tineas."  T.  W.  C. 

Invocation  of  th*  Holy  Spirit.  This  is 
every  \v:iy  scriptural,  reasonable,  and  wise. 
It  is  the  Rpe<'ial  offlrc  of  the  Cnniforter  to 
apply  the  rwlemption  obtainf<l  by  t(i<>Sonof 
Ood,  sod  to  work  in  the  hearts  of  believers 
all  the  appropriate  graces  of  the  Christian 
diBfaelfer.  Hence  be  ia  to  be  inToked  Inces- 
Motlj,  eanMBtly,  and  bdierln;^.  He  being 
dtrine  ft  aUe  to  bear  our  supplications,  and 
to  answer  them  "oven  above  all  we  ask  or 
think."  The  disciple,  however  active  and 
laborious,  ia  to  feel  hi^i  dependence,  and  lead 

a  life  of  ]fnj«r  ao  aa  to  be  traly  n  spiritual 

man.  T.  \v.  C. 

Invocation  of  Selnta.  This  \a  liable  to  the 

eamo  objectious  aa  the  appeal  to  uii)l,'^N,  ati  l 
is  even  more  unreasonable,  since  they  are  Im- 
man.  ami  so  .•.harcrs  in  the  ^ci-'ue ral  a|Ktsta.sy,  and 
saved  only  bv  grace,  while  the  elect  anjjels 
Lave  never  fallen.  The  practice.  be«idi«.  can 
bardly  fail  to  end  in  a  miscUeTOus  and  de- 
gradtef  idolatry.  T.  W.  C. 

lona,  or  Hi,  a  small  island  off  the  west  coast 
of  Seoiiand,  the  seat  of  early  inisisionanr- 
i  iltors  in  Scotland  and  England  (see  the  art. 
C-KLTtc  Chokch).  Al  present  the  ruins  of 
the  catliedrat  church  of  Ht.  Clary's  may  ho 
aaea  there^tbe  church  dating  from  tbe  llth 
centofy.  The  nunnery,  aome  email  diapels, 
and  a  ntimbcr  of  ancient  torabn  are  still  to  be 
traced.  (Duke  of  Argyle,  Jimn,  London, 
1870 ;  J.  Dnimmond,  Mliuimtentii  in  Tnna, 
Edinburgh,  18»0  )  F.  II.  F. 

Ire— na  of  Zmna  waa  bom  probably 
about  tbe  year  116  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  died  as  bUhop  of  Lyons,  France,  some- 
"whut,  but  not  lonu.  after  the  year  11)0.  Of 
his  life  only  the  umst  nieuftre  outlines  cnn 
BOW  be  hu<l.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Puly<  !irp 
and  otln  r  .sub-aposiolic  men  in  Asia.  It  is 
proimble  that  he  accompanied  his  buluvi-d 
teacher,  Polycarp,  to  Rome  not  ljug  before 
bit  martyrdom  (165),  and  that  he  remained 
here  for  some  time  en^agod  at  a  teacher,  but 
not  later  than  168.  He  thua  gained  the  inti 
mate  acquaintance  with  Boman  affairs  which 
be  exhibits.  Whr  he  went  to  Gaul  we  are 
not  iufurmeil.  AN';  fir>t  meet  him  a^ain  win  n 
nctinij  a  m.f«Men!;er  in  the  year  177  to  brinp 
from  til!!  imprisoned  Ciiristians  in  Lyons  a 
letter  to  the  bi>liop,  Eleutherus.  of  Home,  re- 
apecting  the  montanistic  movement.  lie  had 
already  met  with  some  permnition,  and  it 
may  be  that  lie  wa.H  sent  off  by  the  cboxcb 
upon  this  errand  to  Rome  to  put  him  out  of 
liBna*a  way.  He  soon  returned,  and  tbme  ft 
ao  reeam  to  dntibt  the  common  account  that 
1m  waa  made  (178)  bizihup  of  the  church  in  the 


place  of  Pothinus.  who  had  died  during  the 
persecution.  As  bishop,  he  wrote  to  Victor 
of  Rome  about  thejreer  180  in  lanecttoltb 
excoDununlGBtlon  of  the  £aat  for  dtfllnenoes 

in  the  observance  of  Easter.  All  further  in- 
formation as  to  his  life,  or  the  manner  of  his 
death,  i^  wanting. 

Ircnnus  wrote  .=cvfTal  smaller  works,  of 
j  w  hich  fragments  liiivc;  bi  en  ])re.ser\ e<l.  His 
ehii  f  w  cirk  w  as  (hat  commonly  <  Jilleil  Ayaiiitt 
l[irrxi,,i.  It  is  in  five  booica,  of  whicli  the 
lir»t  two  scL  forth  llic  doctrines  of  lurelical 
sects,  speciully  tiio  Gnostics,  and  the  lu>t  three 
present  the  ooctrinea  of  pure  duibiiaoity 
(see  art.  GNoancmA,  In  oppoaition  to  the 
Gnostics,  Irensua  hoida  fast  to  historic  Chris- 
tianity and  to  (he  church  as  its  embodiment. 
His  theolo^ieal  sy.sttm  revolves  about  the 
p  rson  of  Christ,  airainst  wlii(  h  the  Gnostic 
al'H(  V  w;i>l!ie  .'-tniuL^i  st.  He  i-;  \hr  llr.sl  theo- 
logian w  h(»  made  the  work  of  C  hrist  central 
in  his  system,  and  this  is  his  great  service  to 
the  church.  He  also  defined  the  person  of 
Chruit  more  clearly  than  had  been  done  be- 
fore liim.  Tiw  work  of  Clulat  laa  conceives 
under  tlie  form  of  a  "recapitulation,"  by 
which  la  meant  that  Christ  came  to  sum  up 
in  himself  all  that  Adam  was  or  should  have 
been,  and  thus  to  restore  man  to  the  iminor 
tulity  and  holiness  for  which  he  wa.s  de 
sijrned.  Thus  Clirlst  is  horn  of  the  viririu  »m 
Adam  was  formed  of  the  earth  ;  the  incarna- 
tion recapitulates  tbe  flesh  of  Adam  :  Christ 
was  tempted  in  the  wilderness  as  Adam  was 
in  Eden  ;  and  Christ's  obedience  recapitulates 
the  disobedience  of  Adam,  et&  Clinat  ia  all 
these  ways  perfectly  exhlbka  In  hfanaelf  the 
ideal  of  humantty,  and  thua  bringa  man  liaek 
to  this  IdeaL  More  apeciflcally,  ne  does  thia 
bv  his  work  in  the  narrower  pense,  or  by  the 
obetlience  and  death  which  establish  the 
ground  of  our  salvation.  How  this  is  elTccted, 
Irenaus  does  not  exactly  say.  He  has  no 
clear  theory  of  the  Atonement,  but  in  general 
his  thought  is  that  tbe  Devil  has  man  bound 
in  the  cmdns  of  deceit ;  that  Christ  gaioa  tbe 
victory  over  him,  and  thus  czbiUta  to  man 
the  poBsiblllty  of  ylclory ;  unmaaka  tbe 
Devil ;  inspires  the  atruggUng  aufferer  with 
new  courage ;  and  thus  delivera  him.  (See 
Harvey's  edition  of  Ircnieus'  works.  Ciim- 
bridge,  Eng..  1H.")7  ;  Mignc,  Pat.  lir.  V,  ; 
and  vol,  i.  of  (he  "  Aute-Nicene  Falhcra," 
pul)lishcd  by  (ho  Christian  Literature  ('om- 
pany  of  New"  York,  for  an  excellent  translation; 
Gotiillond,  iSt.  Irenes  ft  mm  temp*.  lf*76 ; 
.Montet.  />»  I^ffcmle  d'lrPnh-,  IKhM)  ;  also 
Freppil,  st_  Iri-uer,  Paris,  IWl.)    F.  H.  F. 

Irene,  li.  at  Athens  alMJUt  752  ;  d.  in  the 
islanil  of  Lesbos,  803  ;  w  iis  married  iu  760  to 
(he  IJy/;in(inc  emperor,  Leo  IV.,  and  became 
regent  after  his  death  iu  780,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  lier  aon.  Constantine  VI.,  whom  aho 
bad  Minded  In  order  to  maintain  hertelf  in 
IH)wor,  but  was  overthrown  and  banished  by 
Nicenhorus  In  802.  She  Is  a  saint  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  she  hel[)ed  iniage-worahip 
to  a  signal,  though  transient  triumph. 

Xrenlos  (from  t^P'm.  peace)  is  the  opposite 
of  polemics,  and  proposes  to  Itself  the  pleaa- 
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log  task  cf  diowing  how  conflicting  TiewB 
nuiy  be  wcoadled,  aaA  haw  taiSB  It  the 

f ground  oonunon  to  nil  Chrirtliiiit.  ^Ilie  trao 
renical  temper  is  to  be  circfullr  distin- 
euuliLKl  from  iis  countfrffit  ■fthich  spritiL's 
from  indifTcreiicu.  Real  charity  never  siu  ri 
flcoi  trutli.  Tim  present  age  has  shown  a 
gratifying  ndvaiicc  in  irenlcal  fe<  lin^ ;  wit- 
ness the  Evangelical  Alliaucc,  the  Grrmnn 
Eircbcntae,  llic  Pan-Anclican  Synod,  the 
AUioDoa  of  the  Ilcf  ormcd  caurches,  etc.  Con- 
troToralM  "when  Mkj  occur  are  conducted  in 
ft  milder  spirit,  witn  torn  acrlniiooy  and  with 
fewer  personalities,  and  the  Tumui  Chris- 
tian churched  have  pleasure  mther  than  rviin 
In  seeing  ihe  prosperity  of  one  another.  The 
line  maxiiii  of  lluiwrtus  JleklcniiiH  m  (  uis  to 
iind  universal  acceptance,  "In  n('ce>sarv 
things,  unity  ;  in  unnp«'s,«!iry,  lilnTty-  in  lH)th 
thing.'*,  charity."  Nor  can  any  good  reaHon 
be  given  why  our  lioman  Catfiolic  broUiren 
should  not  linvo  the  beneflt  of  this  axim  so 
far  nn  it  applies  to  tbem  as  C^irlstians.  (Cf. 
H.  G.  Ilasse.  OrumUinien  tkrittUeker  Iremk, 
Leip7.ig.  1882.)  T.  W.  C. 

boo,  The  use  was  known  very  early 
among  the  Hebrews  (Qen.  iv.  22).  In  Deut. 
iii.  11,  xxrii.  6.  iron  is  mentioned  as  material 
for  toolH  and  implements.    ▲  picGedlng 

tmoie  ejKK-h,  however,  is  dtaoemlble  here  as 

ewrywhcre.  Tlie  ■vvrapons  of  Golinlh  ii:id 
Samson  were  inaile  ol'  br(.)tr/:e  (Judge-*  x\i. 
21,  1  Satn.  xvli.  5).  "Northern  irtm"  (Jer. 
XV,  12)  came  probably  from  tlu!  region  of  the 
Euxino  8ea.  and  the  "  land  wIuvsl-  stones  are 
iron"  (Deut.  viil.  9)  meant  the  northern 

Crt  of  Palestine,  where  recent  explorations 
TO  disco  med  Inm  on  in  great  abuodaaoe. 

Irregularity,  in  canon  law,  denotes  stieli  a 
defect  ajj  incapacituus  one  from  admission  to 
orders.  There  were  two  cla-sses  of  such  de- 
fects, one  ex  defectu,  the  other  ex  deUeto,  To 
the  former  belonged  illegitimate  Urth,  physi- 
cal defotmUiy,  lack  of  caucatioii,  etc. ;  to  the 
latter  all  crimes  (hat  Imve  become  public,  and 
some,  such  as  heresy  and  apostasy,  that  have 
not  htTomc  public.  From  these,  however,  a 
di.siM'iisjitioii  cdidd  bo  obtained  from  the  pope, 
anil  iu  6omu  cases  from  the  bishop. 

T.  W.  C. 

IrreBlstibla  Oracs  is  a  term  in  general  use 
to  denote  tlu!  gnu-c  tluil  iHsu«>s  in  convention. 
Commonly  there  aro  8tnurJ:l<  s  iiikI  ut  time-,  a 
severe  conflict  in  tho  soul,  hut  in  tlu'  cud  the 
Spirit  jirevails.  Dr.  Archiluild  Alexander 
used  to  say  that  it  wa.s  not  worth  while  for 
Caivinists  to  Insist  upon  the  employment  of 
this  term,  since  all  that  was  meant  was  the 
fiujt  that  such  gnu-4;  is  not  eifeetually  resisted 
by  the  convert4ti  .sinner.  T.  W.  C. 

Irving,  Edward,  b.  at  Annan,  Dumfries- 
shire. Scotland,  Aug.  4.  17»2  ;  d.  at  Glas- 
gow, Dec.  4,  1834  ;  wa.^  the  real  founder  of 
the  C'ulholie  Apostolic  Church.  He  entered 
tbe  Untverdtv  of  Edinburgh  in  1805,  at  the 
•M  of  18.  and  graduated  mT A.  In  1909.  Tbe 
foltovlng  year  he  became  master  of  the  acade- 
taj  of  Haddington,  in  1H13  of  that  of  Kir- 
kaldy, and ttaetelM  lemained until  1818.  In 


1815  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  for  mum 
time  lie  tlioitgkt  of  going  to  f  cietai  paili  aa 
a  mbskmarjr.  Ufa  MeaT of  ChTMnaiiny -was 

entirely  derived  from  the  primitive  church, 
1  a)id  ho  felt  not  i)ronii)te<l  to  make  any  changes 
in  it  on  account  of  vhe  changed  conditions  of 
th<'  world.  The  miraculous  power  wa.i  to 
him  a  natural  and  Indispensable  accessoiy*  of 
the  church,  though  at  present  kept  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  "  reign  of  Satan,"  now  at  full 
power,  nude  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
only  tho  more  necessary  and  sure.  These 
ideMb  kiq>t  aloft  by  a  higMtranff  ieellng,  h» 
set  forth  with  great  power  of  Imagination  and 
subtle  application.  In  1810  he  wa."*  app<iinted 
as.sLstanl  to  Dr.  Chalmers  in  St.  .lohn's  jwir- 
i.sh,  Glasgow,  and  there  he  remaineil  till  1K22. 
His  wmitins  did  nol  make  any  great  iniprps- 
Kion,  but  liis  ini.s.si{)nary  work  anions;  Ihe  j«ior 
and  tlie  sick  brought  wonderful  re»ult.s.  He 
was  again  thinking  of  going  out  among  tho 
heathens,  when,  in  1822,  m  vas  called  U» 
London  as  pastor  of  tbe  GUedanlan  diurdi. 
TliBin  Ilia  jimarlilng  mnda  n  great  sensation. 
The  old  church  became  too  small ;  a  hirger 
one  was  built,  and  ho  filled  that  too.  But  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  becaiiu!  evident 
that  the  impression  he  had  made  wa.s  nothing 
more  than  a  sensation,  and  when  his  ideas 
began  to  develop  and  take  definite  fihii[K'.  his 
congregation  thinned  out.  He  met  t.'oleridgc, 
whose  influence  upon  him  strengthened  the 
transcendental  bent  of  his  mind,  and  ho 
began  to  wander  Into  obscurities  where  every 
practical  aim  waa  lost  of.  He  fell  in 
with  tbe  Veniia  da  Mnttu  tn  Gloria  y 
yfngfttu'I,  by  .Tnan  Josafat  Ebu  Ezra  (the 
Spanish  .Jesuit  Lacunza),  Cadiz,  1^<12,  which 
he  tianslated,  1827,  and  wrote  a  preface  to, 
thereby  committing  himself  delinilely  to 
niilli  nariniiisni.  In  ls:!o  the  i^[M-aking  with 
tongues  Ix'gan  in  Bcotlaud.  and  the  follow- 
inc  year  it  reached  Lonuon.  To  Irving 
this  appeared  as  tlie  beginning  of  tho  fulfil- 
ment. He  joined  the  moTcment,  modestlj 
taking  his  place  in  the  second  tank,  ana 
though  his  most  inttmate  fHends  fotsock 
him,  and  though,  in  1888,  he  w.is  deposed 
from  the  ministry  of  tho  Church  of  S<'i4land, 
he  rcnuiined  tnic  to  his  ronvii  lion  to  the  bust, 
and  died  wrL^^ted  and  worn  out,  but  still  with 
unshaken  confidence  in  his  divine  <'iill.  His 
coIl«H!te(l  works,  in  5  vols.,  contain  For  the 
Onirha  of  (Jiff,  1823;  For  Judgment  to  Come, 
1H2;} ;  Btibylon  and  Infidelity  Fcfrrdootned, 
1H20  ;  Sennont,  1828,  8  vols.  ;  BrpositUm  of 
tft«  Book  «f  SnOaUoH,  1831.  etc.  Bis  life 
was  written  hy  Mrs.  Oliphant,  London.  1862, 
8d  cd.,  1865.  (See  also  Carlyle.  Mixr.Uanie* 
and  licmim»a:n(i»,  and  O.  ^eewmann,  D%» 
LehredtrJrtingianer,  Mitau,  1881.)  O.  P. 

Ti¥iinllsB    Bee  Gatbouo  Arofrauo 

CuuRcn. 

Isaac,  tho  second  of  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs, the  son  which  Sarah  bore  to  Abraham 
when  be  was  100  yiaa  old,  and  who  himself 
beoama  180  (Ctan.  sxir.  His  namft 
means  "langliter"  or  mocking"  (Gen. 
xvii.  17,  rviil.  12,  xxvi.  6).  The  principal 
scenes  of  his  life  are  the  sacrifice  (Gen.  xxif. 
Ml)  and  his  nantago  (Qen.  zxiT.HDCvOk 
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In  tbe  troulilM  iMtweea  Jacob  and  £8mi  IiIb 
tganhmmtmiMdIm. 

Immmo  of  Afitiorh,  d.  aboiifc  460,  was  a  nor 
ttve  of  Amid,  Meaopotamia,  and  ptieat  at 
Antloeh,  Syria.  He  Aaa  written  many  worka 
in  Syriac:  treatlsea  ugtiaA  Haatariam  and 

Eutychians.  and  poemi  on  the  mA  of  Borne 

by  Alaric,  410,  on  Ibo  overtlirow  of  Antinch 
by  au  trarthquakc,  459,  etc.  Of  the  «-<liti()u 
by  Q.  Bickell,  there  bavo  appeared  vol.  i.  in 
1878,  vol.  ii.  5n  1H77.  Gimirn  ;  G.  Bickfll. 
AiugwdhlU  Gtdii-hti'  ihr  ifyri»rfuti  Kiii-htu- 
•gflr.^empten,  lUTi  iHiUMhek  der  Kirchen- 


{JeJufPoh'g  taltatioh),  the  son  of 
Amoz,  tbe  most  dlstinguishetl  of  the  prophets, 
lie  Ixjpan  bi.s  odicial  career  towanl  the  ch)sc 
of  UzziRh'a  reign  (Ismi.  vi.  1),  and  continued 
it  under  the  three  following  monarch^,  Jo- 
tiiam.  Ahaz,  and  Hezdtiab.  thua  oorering  the 
kog  period  from  700  to  008  B.O.  Little  is 
known  of  hla  penomd  VUUaj  wvn  ihaX  be 
WH  mnrrled  and  bad  difldrni  (tIL  8).  and 
was  held  In  higb  esteem  (xxxvii.  2).  Jewish 
tradition  states  tliat  wben  90  years  old  be  was 
sawn  asunder  In nlnUowoMMMnn  in Ifuwa- 
seh's  refgn. 

Projtluey  of.  This  obviou-.ly  consists  of 
two  parts,  'i'ho  first  (rhs.  i,-x.\xix.)  contains 
s  variety  of  separate  prwlictions  and  narrn- 
tives  belonging  to  the  period  of  his  active  ex- 
ertions in  reference  to  the  public  concerns  of 
the  rukra  and  tbe  psople,  while  tbe  second 
(zL-lxTL)ii  OOB  ooDnnnoQi  atnifn  directed  to 
tbe  f  Dture.  The  first  12  chapters  of  the  book 
are  occupied  with  Judah.  Isaiah  rebukes 
the  idolatry  and  the  siM-ial  vices  that  prevailed 
with  great  severity,  yd  rilieved  the  liarsli- 
ness  of  las  tone  by  references  to  the  great  De- 
liverer to  come  (Vii.  14,  Ix.  6,  7,  xi.  1-9)  and 
by  (M-c4i.sional  promLies.  Thfn  (chs.  xiii.- 
xxiii.)  he  turns  to  foreign  nations  and  fore- 
tells the  calamities  tO  oome  upon  Babylon, 


PbiUstta,  Moab,  Damascas,  EUiiopia.  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Tyre,  interposing  befora  llMlait 

an  oracle  again.st  Jerusalem.    Clia.  zxIt.- 

xxvl.  contain  a  great  apocalypiso  of  the  end 
of  the  ■5^"<irl;!,  aft'T  wliich  tlio  prophet  re- 
sumes hi-*  n-hukcs  fiml  ■\varniugs  of  his  coun- 
trvnirtt  ill  rLlutiiiri  t'l  Assyria,  concluding 
with  the  doom  of  Eiioiu  (xxxiv.)  and  a  vivid 
picture  of  Israel's  redemption  (xxxv.).  The 
next  4  chapters  are  historical  and  run  parallel 
vltb  the  records  in  2  Kings.  The  second 
part  hardly  admiu  of  division,  aave  that  tbe 
weoweace  of  the  same  refrain,  "  There  Is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked  t"  at  tbe  close  of  chs. 
xlHII.  and  Ivif.  baa  suggested  to  many  that 
here  was  a  transition  to  a  new  part  of  the 

feneral  theme,  wliich  is  tlie  deliverance  of 
srael  from  exile  us  a  type  of  the  L'rcati  r  de- 
liverance set  forth  in  the  gospels.  In  this  arc 
remarkable  descriptions  of  &  sulTering  and  of 
a  triumphant  Messiah,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  an- 
swen  well  to  Its  opening  strain.  *'  Comftirt 
je.  comfort  ye,  mr  people." 
It  Is  the  prevailin;  opinion  among  contl- 
'  il  aoholars  thiit  the  second  portion  of  this 
,  WM  not  written  by  Isaiah,  but  by  some 


very  able  writer  whoae  name  we  do  not 
know,  but  who  lived  «t  the  beginning (rf  the 
captivity,  and  tome  toij  plMiaOile  minmeBts 
arc  preaented  in  flavor  in  thia  vfaw,  arfainir 

from  the  obvious  contrast  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  prophtHjies.  But  this  is  of  little 
moment,  for  Hk;  same  critics  take  out  from 
the  earlier  pro] ilieci(  S  chs.  xiii.-xiv.  28.  xxiv.- 
\xs  ii..  ;ui(l  x\\iv,-\x\v., '\vlu(  li  they  cunsiiliT 
iiili  r|)olations  from  the  ptn  of  a  later  writer. 
The  re&Hon  is  that  all  these  portions  recognize 
Babylon  an  the  great  enemy,  and  deliverance 
from  Babylon  ns  the  great  Heasianic  blessing, 
whereas  Isaiah  is  the  gicat  pcopfaet  of  the 

Assyrian  period,  and  WO  have  no  veaion  to 

suppose  that  he  prophesied  of  what  was  to 
come  two  ctrnturies  afterwanl.  But  the  vice 
of  this  reaiioning  is  tluit  it  does  not  cimsidcr 
the  divine  foresight  which  lay  ba<:k  of  the 
proiihet  and  puidcd  his  utterances,  and  en- 
abled kim  to  set  forth  what  was  to  come  ages 
afterward.  Ho  did  know  of  Babylon  (as  we 
are  told  in  eh.  xxxix.),  and  bad  a  auffioknt 
rc&Hon  for  putting  on  record  tlie  divinn  will 
in  r>lation-to  Israel  and  thIa  new  enennr* 
His  prophecy  did  its  work  at  the  time  of  its 
utterance,  and  ever  since  for  more  than  20 
centuries  it  has  lKi-n  a  mine  of  instruction 
and  comfort  to  the  people  of  (torl,  none  of 
whom  ever  drefjmcd  that  it  wiis  a  poem  of 
much  liitt-r  date  surrt'ptitiously  sniUL'iilLtl 
info  the  canon  and  adorned  with  the  great 
name  of  Isaiah.  The  chief  argument  has 
been  supplemented  by  others  based  on  lan- 
guage, style,  and  sentiment,  but  these  are 
not  cufltainad  hj  critical  invertigation.  And 
there  aeeniB  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  tin  con- 
sentient faith  of  Jews  and  Christians  from 
the  beginniifg  as  to  the  authorship  of  bafah 
rests  upon  a  solid  basis. 

Out  of  the  rich  literature  on  this  ))rophet 
may  1h;  singletl  out  us  s[K.-cially  lalpful  the 
commentaries  of  J.  A.  Alexander,  New 
York.  1H4U-47,  2  voU.,  n.e.  by  Eudie.  1875  ; 
Nagelsbach  (in  Lange,  1878) ;  T.  K.  ("heyne, 
London,  IBfeU-bl,  2  vols.,  8tl  ed..  1.SH4  ;  C. 
Orelli,  Edinburgh,  1890.  (Cf.  Driver  and 
Nenbaner,  The  Fifty-tkM  Okapttr  ^Itaidh 
acfording  to  the  Jevifh  Interpreten,  Oxford 
and  London,  1876-77,  2  partb ;  J.  Forbes, 
Thf  Sermnt  of  thr  Jmi-iI  in  I»<ii(ih  rl.-lxti, 
llerlaimtd  to  fnauih  hm  the  Author,  from 
Argument,  Structure  and  Jhite,  Edinburgh, 
1890 :  A.  U.  Sayce,  Timet  of  JmiaJt,  London* 
1888.)  T.  W.C. 

iBh'bo'-sheth  (man  of  tharru).  the  son  of 
Saul,  a-ssumed  the  government  at  Miuihanaim, 
while  David  reigned  at  Hebron,  and  was  ac- 
knowledL'cd  as  king  by  all  Israel,  except 
Judali,  but  was  utterlv  defeated  in  the  battle 
at  Qiheon  and  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years  (8  Sam.  U.  4). 

lah'-ma-el  {irlitnn  God  henrii),  the  eon  of 
Abraham  bv  Hagar,  was  expelled  from  the 
house,  togetiier  with  his  mother,  on  Sarah's  re- 
quest, and  went  off  into  the  wilderness  of  fieer- 
dieba,  where  h(?  be<'amc  a  hunter  {Q«XU  ZXi. 
18-80),  married  an  Egyptian  woman,  and 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Ishmaelltes  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  sis),  who  at  this  very  day  are  reprc- 
aented  by  numerous  Bedouin  tribca  roaming 
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alxMit  in  th<'  very  sana  plaoai  sad  living  prin- 
cipally by  robbery. 

iBldOTS  M«rcator  is  not  thu  name  of  any 
real  |>cr8on,  t»iit  niniplv  ii  mistake  caused  by 
combininu;  to^'ctlier  one  (inotation  from  Isi- 
dore of  Stivillr  nnt-  from  Marius  Mi  rcutor, 
both  oecarrini;  ia  the  intruductiun  to  the 
Paeudo-Lsidorian  Decretals,  and  ascribing  the 
combinatioB  to  one  author,  laidore  Merottor. 

laldore  of  Pcluaium,  h.  before  370  ;  d. 
after  4J1  i  \v;is  arcliiiiiandrite  uf  a  niunastery 
at  Pelusinm  iu  Lower  l:-;rypt.  Two  thou^auu 
and  twelve  letters  by  hi'tn,  of  jrrciit  interest 
for  tlie  history  of  his  time,  luive  cume  down 
to^ua^  and  aire  found  ia  Jklij^ne  iW.  Or. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  b.  at  Cartliagena,  560, 
of  lloiuan  and  Christian  parents  ;  was  edu- 
cated l)y  Ills  brotlwT,  Leander,  who  was 
bishop  of  Seville  and  active  for  the  conver. 
eion  of  the  Qothfl,  and  sun^edud  him  in  COO  ; 
4L  69S.  He  was  a  very  proU6c  writer  and  bo- 
canto  OM  of  the  most  used  and  beet-Hked 
teachan  during  the  dark  ages.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  Etymolixjim  *»m  Origitifi,  a 
kind  of  thcolojncal  enryclonsjdia,  still  of 
value;  SenUnfinrum  Lihri  JIL,  trealinL,'  of 
dofftuatie^s  ami  etliies  ;  Chroui<-4>n,  a  history 
of  the  worlil  ;  Hixtoriin  (iotfu>riuii,  ]'an<lalo- 
rui/i  et  Sit'T'iniiii,  etc.  lie  had,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  tlie  so-called  Isidorian 
Decretals.  Tlie  be^t  collected  niition  of  bin 
works  is  that  by  Fauotinua  Axavaltia,  itome, 
1717-1803.  (See  QanM.  JWrwto^waftfeitto 
Jf^panierm,  Leipzig,  1874,  I.e.) 

Islam.    See  Moii.vMMEUANisst 

Israel  if/i<-  jirinr^  that  fircraiti  with  (hul),  U 
the  suraiime  t;iven  Id  .laenb  after  liis  wre,~!li- 
with  the  anp-i  at  Manhanuim  (Gen.  xxxii. 
28).  Hence  it  naturally  came  to  si;mify  the 
whole  txMly  of  his  descendants,  the  Israelites 
(Ex.  iii.  16),  and  later  on,  by  an  equally  nat- 
mmU  jaMtapborical  turn,  the  choaen  flock  of 
traa  teltavm  (Rom.  Ix.  <D.  Birt  It  liaa,  bo- 
aides,  a  spcciflc  historical  ugnlflcation.  That 
kingdom  which,  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
and  the  revolt  under  T^elioboain  (1  KiiiL's  xii. 
20),  was  formiil  in  1*7.1  n.c.  out  of  iIih  10 
northern  trilns,  was  fretierally  railed  tin- 
kingdom  of  Israel,  in  eonlnMlistiticilon  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judab.  wliieh  consisttHl  of  tiie 
two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  settled  in 
tha  aouthem  part  of  Palestine,  witli  Jcntsa- 
lan  aa  capital.  The  kingdom  of  larael  com- 
wiMd  about  9000  annare  miles,  with  between 
uiaa  and  four  millions  of  Inhabitants.  Sa- 
maria was  Its  capital,  built  by  Omri.  Jcro- 
bri.iin  II.  was  its  most  powerful  liin^.  It 
lasteil  (  I  721  n.c,  wlien  lioshea  and  llio  rcm- 
nant-<  of  liis  p;':)ple  were  carried  intO  CaptlvttJ 
to  Assyria  by  Bhalmaneser. 

Israelites.  See  Hebrews,  Xsajuu.,  and 
Jxws. 

Isaachar.    flee  Tiiikks. 

Italian  Band  (Acts  x.  1),  means  the  Roman 
cohort  to  whidi  Oomeliua  belonged.  C.  P. 

Hals,  the  name  of  the  oldest  Latin  tnoa- 


lattcmof  fha  Btble.  Bee  Biblb,  p.  104.  coL 

2. 

mnenBoy.  The  meAod  adopted  by  the 

Methodists  Tor  their  nfuMers,  who  are  aa* 

signed  by  the  bishops  to  churches,  but  are 
n  )t  allowed  to  hold  tlie  name  clnirire  more 
than  T)  consecutive  years.  On  the  frontier  the 
cin-iiit  system  prevails,  hy  which  a  nnniber 
of  preaching  stations  are  8«!rved  by  the  wirae 
set  of  ministers  in  rotation.  The  itinerancy 
has  been  of  immense  ralue  in  the  past,  but 
whether  it  is  still  as  useful  is  a  que^ition 
greatly  debated  among  the  Methodists  them- 
selves. The  tendency  during  this  century 
has  been  to  ei^ige  tba  tfane  for  holding  the 
same  charge.  T.  W.  0. 

It'-tai,  a  c  hieftain  In  the  army  of  David  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  ainceieljr 
devoted  to  him  (9  8am.  zr.  IIIMBS). 

It-u-rae'-a,  a  stnuil  province.  17  m.  by  90, 
of  Xorthea.stern  .Syria,  comprising  an  elo- 
vated  plain  of  considerable  fertilitr  at  the 
base  of  Hermon.  It  leoeived  lla  name 
tttm  Itnr  or  Jetur,  one  of  Iahmad*a  aoa^ 
and  belonged  to  the  balf-trilie  of  Maaasseh. 
At  the  time  of  Christ  it  formed  part  of  the 
tetrnrchy  of  Philip  (Luke  iiL  1).  ThnpfnWBt 
Jedur  is  almost  desolate. 

Iwo  of  Ohaattrea,  Two  Oamnteiiala,  b.  about 

1040;  d.  Dec.  23.  1116;  was  educated,  to- 
gether with  Ansclm,  in  the  monastery  of  Bcc- 
by  Lanfranc,  and  wa-s  made  bishop  of  riiar- 
trcs,  54  m.  s.w.  of  Paris,  in  1090.  In  the 
grvat  c<jnte8t  tlien  going  on  b(  tween  state  and 
church,  and  which  liad  como  to  a  pointed 
issue  in  tlie  question  about  tlie  right  oi  inve!»- 
titur&  he  held  vi  ry  moderate  and  fair  views, 
but  he  maintained  them  with  unwonted 
energy  and  independence,  alternately  attack* 
ing  and  defending  the  papal  measures  as  Iw 
a^ced  or  disagreed  with  them.  His  works, 
among  which  espcHallr  his  letters  are  of 
great  interest,  are  fouii'f  in  Mitrne,  }\it.  f^it. 
CLVII.-CLXI.  Lives  by  Dombrowaki,  Brea- 
lau.  1881,  and  Bleber.  Lefpsig,  1888. 

Ivory  wae  Tenrwdl  known  and  highly  ap* 

f>recUted  by  the  Hebrews.  They  obtained  it 
)oth  by  cjiravan  and  by  ves84  l,  and,  ^-^  the 
Hebrew  name  proves,  tliev  knew  that  it  wtu* 
a  tooth,  not  a  horn.  S.)lomon's  throne  wsut 
made  of  Ivorv  and  pold  (1  Kings  x.  l.s) ;  In-ds 
,  inlaid  with  Ivory  were  in  use  (Amos  \  i.  4)  ; 
the  ivory  houae'of  Ahab  (1  Kin^  xxii.  89) 
was  probably  a  palace  who«e  walls  were  pan- 
elied  with  ivory,  Uke  the  palaoe  of  Menelana^ 
deMribedintIiea%aMy. 


J. 

JaV-bok  {pourinff  ou(),  a  torrent  near  Ml. 
Gilead,  flowing  for  60  m.  s.w.  ami  fallini:  into 
the  .lordan,  midway  between  the  Ht-a  of  (lali- 
lee  and  the  Diad  Sea.  Over  this  stream 
Jacob  piisHcd  (den.  xxxii.  23)  by  a  ford,  now 
pointed  ( ii!  iit  KalaatZetlw, OH ihegTcat  road 
from  Damascus.  T.  W.  C. 

JaMMaMMf-e-ad  (Ay  OOtaA,  the  ditef 
dtyof  ]IanMNh,caat«ftheJonlHU  Itw«e 
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noked  tnr  the  InaeUtea  (Judges  xxi.  6-14) ; 
afterwara  ddivend  tnr  Haul  from  the  Am> 

monites  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-11),  in  return  for  which 
itfl  people  rescued  the  Iwdics  of  hiin  and  his 
sons  fr(<m  the  PhiliHiiiu  H  r2  Sam.  ii.  5)  and 
interred  them.  Ita  ruiii.s  are  on  or  near  Wady 
Tabai,  WNUhaaatof  Pdk.         T.  W.  0. 

Ja'-ohin  and  Bo'-az  (frm  and  lireli/),  the 
two  pillars  set  up  in  the  entrance  of  Knlo- 
mon 'a  lemple  (1  Klnijs  vii.  21),  about  35  feet 
high.  Thev  were  probably  named  after  the 
givers.       "  '          T.  W.  C. 

JabloaakL  Baolal  Bmat,  J>.D.  (Oxford. 
1700),  a  bishop  of  the  UktUu  Jtvimm,  or 

Morarian  Church  ;  son  of  Bishop  Peter  Figu- 
his,  who  had  changed  the  old  name,  and 
prandson  of  Amos  Coraeulus  ;  b.  at  Nasscn- 
huben,  Wt^m  I'ruwia,  Nov.  20,  \m)  ;  d.  nt 
Berlin,  Mav  "27,  ITtL  Afti  r  In-ing  eilucutr  i 
at  Lissa  and  Frankforl-on  the-Oder,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  1080  ;  became  pa-storof  the  Reformed 
church  at  Magdebarg,  1683,  and  rector  of  the 
college  of  the  Moravian  church  at  Lisaa. 
1686.  He  was  appointed  ooart  pieacher  at 
Koenigaberg.  1681 ;  at  Berlin,  1699 ;  and 
consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  Unitat  Frtitnim 
at  Li8.sa,  1699.  In  1708  became  the  actual 
head  of  the  remtuuit  of  tins  did  Prolestunt 
church  of  Huheruia  and  Mnraviu,  and  pro- 
moted il^  interesta  in  Poland,  Hungary.  an<I 
Prussia.  lie  was  created,  in  turn,  a  councillor 
of  the  conaistoiy.  a  church  councillor,  and 

£ resident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
I  Berlin.  The  cflnrt.s  which  he  made,  at  the 
laqiMMt  of  Kins  Frederick  L»  and  in  connee- 
tion  wHh  Lennka,  to  hrinff  about  B  union  he* 
tween  the  Lutheran  and  Kefonned  churches 
•wen  unsnccesisfnl.  In  1T85  he  consecratwi 
David  Nitschnitimi,  the  first  Msbnp  of  the 
Renewed  Monivisin  ("liurcb,  iind  in  \~M  con- 
secrated ('ount  /in/,,  mltirf  in  like  inaninT. 
His  chief  worlds  wen-  lui  edition  of  t!<e  He- 
brew Bible  (1691t),  a  fn  ati^e  setting  forth  the 
right.s  of  Polish  Protestant!*,  Jura  ft  f.iWr- 
taifa  DisHdtntium  in  Rdigiom  Christiana  in 
Jimio  fiolonia,  etc.  (170^  an  edition  of  the 
Talnrod  (1715-81),  Butoria  Onrnimu  Beu- 
dmnifitnm,  etc  (Berlin,  1791),  and  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons  In  5  volumes.  (See  KapiH.-, 
l^tmmliini)  rertriiutcr  Driffe  Ij'ibnituii*  xuui 
J.,  Leipzig,  1747  ;  De  Schweinit/,  Jlijitnry  of 
lAa  CTaMOi  iryalv^.  Bethlehem,  I'u., 

J.  T.  IIamiuton. 
Ja'-oob  (heet-holder,  $upplantt>r),  the  son  of 
Isaac,  bora  after  his  twin-brother  £sau,  and 
named  from  what  occurred  at  his  bhih  ((3en. 
XVt.  99).  He  took  advantage  of  Esau's  weak- 
seas  to  buy  hia  birthright  for  a  mess  of  meat 
(<Jcn.  x\ v  ' 34,  Hcb.  xii.  10),  and  afterward, 
■t?ilh  111-*  mother's  help,  decetveil  his  iicvd 
fallur  and  obtained  the  palriun  lml  blcHsing 

iQen.  xxvii  ).  To  avoid  his  brother's  wmth 
ic  Hed  to  Mesopotamia.  On  the  way  ho  had 
a  glorious  viaion  at  Bethel  and  a  blessed  prom- 
ise, lie  reached  the  home  of  Lahan,  with 
whom  he  spent  SO  Tears,  and  married  two 
of  his  daagntcrs,  Leah  and  Rachel.  Laban 
treatwi  him  harshly,  but  (lod  prospered  him. 
and  he  returned  to  Cansuin.  On  the  border  | 
the  luiL'i      of  (4ik1  iiK  I  hirn,  and  the  God  of  I 

aogels  wrestled  with  him  at  Pcnuel  ((^o.  [ 


xxxlLy,  and  ho  had  a  pcaoefnl  meeting  with 
Bnu.  He  then  settled  at  Shecbcm,  but 
further  trials  awaited  him.  Dinah,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  I{eut)en  causecl  him  shame,  his 
mother  and  liaclu  l  "wcn-  rriiKivini  by  death, 
he  lo-st  Josepli  ami  mus  llueiUemd  with  tlie 
loss  of  Bcnjandn.  but  linally  lie  went  to  Egypt 
and  there  died,  uud  wad  buried  iu  the  cavo  of 
]blachpclah.  lie  bad  many  weaknesses,  but, 
under  the  divine  discipline,  grew  sleadfaatljr 
in  grace  and  left  an  example  of  patient  Per- 
severance. His  name  ia  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  illustrate  the  sovereignty  of 
Oo<l  (Rom.  ix.  18)  and  the  power  of  faith 
(Hcb.  xi.  9,  21).  T.  W.  C. 

JaooVa  Well,  excttvated  bj  hfan  when  he 
settled  In  Shechem,  nMnoraole  m  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  oonversatton  with  (he  woman 

of  Samaria  (.John  iv.  5,  6).  Tt  is  a  mile  from 
Nablu.s,  and  on  the  edue  of  the  plain  £1 
.Mukhna,  abOUt  T6  fleet  deep  and  lined  with 
masonry.  T.  W.  C. 

Jacob  BaradsBtis  (from  the  Sjriac.  Bora- 
das,  «  "homo  blanket,"  his  gannent):  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Nlatms,  In  648.  by 
the  nionophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Tbpo<loshiH,  and  from  thait  daj*  till  hl.i  deaih. 
July  ISO,  .ITH.  he  Hiv  nt  hLs  life  in  wandering 
all  throu^jli  the  regions  l>etween  the  boundaries 
of  Ei'vpt  and  the  bonier  of  the  Euphrates, 
prtaeliing,  con&ecniting  bi.shops  and  priests, 
and  trying  to  orgaiii/o  and  expand  the  scat- 
tered monophrsito  communities,  which  after 
him  were  called  Jacobites.  (Bee  Kleyn, 
Jar'J'  Il'rafhru!,.  Leyden.  1882.) 

Jacob  of  Bdeana,  b.  in  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  near  Antioch  ;  d.  708  near  £des> 
sa ;  was  educated  in  Alexandria,  and  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Edeasn  In  887,  but  reaigMd 
hti  see  in  688  on  aooount  of  dincieement 
with  hta  clergy,  and  H«ed  slaoe  fn  literary 
retirement,  translating  works  l)y  Aristotle, 
Porphyry,  the  two  Gregorles.  and  others,  into 
Syriac,  most  of  which  have  enin<'  down  to  us  % 
and  are  found  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries 
of  London,  Fixii.  Fknnoe,  and  Rome. 

Jaoob  of  Misa.  b.  at  Misa.  Bohemia,  in 

the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century  ;  d.  in 

Prague.  Aug.  9.  1429 :  was  appointed  pastor 
first  at  Tina,  aftrr  w  anl  of  St.  .Michael  in 
Praf;iU!  ;  Iwgnn  in  1414  t  >  a<inu!ii.'-t(  r  the  cup 
to  bin  parishioners  iu  the  celebrulion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  nnd  wrote  a  I>einonMraiio  and 
an  A}Xfl'"ji'i  in  (li  fmee  of  the  practifw  lie  had 
adopted,  and  which  he  continued  in  spite  of 
the  remonatianoaB  of  hb  ecclesiastical  ru 
IH-Tiors. 

Jacob  of  Todi,  Jacopone  da  Todl,  was  a 

lawver  in  his  nativ(!  town,  situated  24  ni.  s. 
of  Perugia,  Italy,  but  entered  the  Franciscan 
order  in  1268  ;  iKC'inif  famons  ns  a  liynm- 
writer,  and  died  in  Y^W.  Hisntost  celebrated 
hymn  is  StuhiU  muti  r  iMor<»i<t,  which  still  ia 
much  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service, 
and  which  has  been  set  to  music  by  Pales- 
trioa,  Pcigolese,  Haydn,  Bosaini,  and  others. 
(Soe  Oamani.  Let  p»ite»  VYtmeimtin*  en  Jtalie 
au  Vimc  in'irle,  Pari'<.  1*^"2 

Jaoob  of  Vinggio,  Jacobus  de  Voragiaek 
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b.  Iq  1380  ;  c1.  in  1298 ;  was  in  1299  made 
•relibiBbra  of  Geneva.  Ue  is  the  author  of 
the  WheaUed  LegtiidA  aurw,  or  Legenda 
Banctorum,  sometimes  also  ailled  Bittoria 
Longobardien,  on  account  of  the  ahnrt  I^im- 
bard  chronicle  attaohefl  1o  the  life  of  Pope 
PeliiginH.  The  lepends  are  patlu'rrrl  pnrtly 
from  Iv-oks  ami  jiiirtly  from  oral  tradiiioii, 
but  the  co<npilatiofi  is  crude  and  dnmsy.  and 
has  interest  only  for  the  study  of  niedia'val 
Buperstition  ;  for  it  became  one  of  the  niosl 
read  and  best  appreciated  folk -books  of  the 
Middle  Afes,  often  transcribed,  immediately 
printed  Mler  the  invention  of  the  printing- 
press,  and  translated  into  all  langun^es  in 
which  people  read.  There  is  an  English 
trnii'-l  ilion  hy  AVillinni  Caxtun  from  the  l-"tli 
century,  often  reprinlcd ;  lalest  edition  by 
Til.  OrseMB.  VratUinrin  (Brntan)^  1880. 

JacobI,  Priadrich  Heinrich,  b.  at  Dttssel- 
dorf.  Jan.  2o,  174:t ;  d.  in  Munich,  March 
10,  1819 ;  r«eei«-id  a  bosioew  «dlwntlOU ; 
took  cbuurge  of  »  large  mercaotlle  ooooern 
after  his  iSdMr't  d«ath  in  1788;  waala  1770 
made  a  member  of  tlie  administration  of 
Jiilich  and  Berg ;  lived  in  Holstein  during 
the  disturhann  s  uf  tlie  Front  h  Itcvolultou, 
179;i-leM)4,  and  mttlid  then  in  Munich  a.s 

B resident  of  the  n.'.v  ly  ( .-tablishcil  academy, 
y  his  efways  on  .Snino/.a.  Hume,  the  rritiral 

f>hllostiphy,  etc.,  he  exercised  consideniblfi 
utluence  on  German  philasophy,  and  still 
more  on  German  civilization  in  general,  by  bis 
philosophical  novels,  AUmll  and  Woldemar. 
He  is  celled  the  philosopher  of  Mtb,  and  the 
appelbitioa  Illustrates  nls  standpoint  quite 
Trell.  Vanj  and  very  various  rcl  icious  mo  ve- 
ments  ret-rivrd  an  impid.sc  from  lum  or  found 
it<i  main  nupport  with  him.  Mis  colleclt'd 
works  a|ipeared  at  Leipzig.  l  M2-2!i,  6  vola, 
and  bis  life  by  Zierngicbl,  Leipzig,  1867. 

Jaoobitea  is  the  name  adopted  by  the  Mo- 
nophyeltes  (q.T.)  of  Syria  In  the  middle  of  tlie 
•  fltb  oentary,  when  Jacob  Bafedcas (q  v.)  was 

consecratra  their  bishop,  and  raooMded  in 
reorganixinf?  them  in  definite  eongreffations. 
TbMT  are  now  npread  over  Syria,  MfiS(>i«i- 
tamia,  and  Kabylonia,  and  are  intimiti  ly 
conne<!ted  with  the  Thomas  t 'hristiaii'i  ()f  In- 
dia.  Their  numtier  is  estimateil  at  6<).(n)<) 
families.  They  recognize  only  the  tir^t  thrt  e 
(ecumenical  councils  and  tbu  so-called  Robber 
Synod  of  Epbesus,  449.  But  they  respect 
the  Synod  of  Chatoedon,  461,  and  condemn 
Eulydhes.  Their  patriarcb  resides  at  Mar- 
din.  Since  the  14th  cc-ntury  he  is  always 
called  Ignatius,  just  as  the  'Maronilc  patri- 
arch is  ralli  il  Ti  l  r.  tlic  Clialdcnn  Joseph, 
ftud  the  Ncstoriiui  Simon  or  Klijah.  In  1874 
be  went  to  Kii'.'lan  l  to  .scrk  lit  l|)  from  the 
Anglican  t'hurch  ugainst  the  violent  obtru- 
eivenessof  the  lioman  Catholic  Church,  vs\h- 
dally  the  Jesuits,  and  since  that  time  the  An- 
tfioui  Church  maintains  an  active  mission 
among  the  Jacobites.  (See  EbayTath, 
OriMttala,  Bone,  1807.) 

Jaoobe,  Beuy  Systar,  D.D.  (Thlel  Col- 
lege, Cartlmec,  111.,  1877),  Lutheran ;  b.  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1844 ;  graduated 
at  Feonsylvniii*  College,  GeUjralMUg,  1868. 


and  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminarv.  1805  ; 

tutor  in  Pennsylvania  College,  1864-67; 

hoflM  missionary  at  Pittsburg,  Pa..  1887-18 ; 

pastor  and  prindaal  of  Tbicl  Hall,  PbiUpe* 

burg.  Pa.,  now  Thlel  College,  Greenville,!'*., 
I  186M-70  ;  professor  in  IVnrmylvaniii  College, 

1870-83;  prof<'asor  of  sy.stcinalic  llKology  in 

tin;  Evangelicjil  Lutheran  Srininary,  Pliila- 
,  delpliia.  Pa.,  since  1883.  He  has  translated 
I  lIutter'H  Compend  of  Luthernn  Tlixology  (with 

0.  F.  Sjpieker),  Philadelphia,  1867.  4th  ed., 
1882;  Sehmid'a  Doctrtnal  Theolony  of  tha 
EmngflifiU  LtUkeran  Churdi  (wiih  C.  A. 
Ilav).  1875  ;  Tht  BMk  tf  Omeord  (tmuAMeA), 
1882-83,  2  vols. 

Jacobus,  Melancthon  Williams,  D.D. 
(Jefferson,  1852),  LL.1>.  (Princeton,  lHti7), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Isewarli,  N.  J.,  8<!pt.  IJ), 
1816  ;  d.  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Oc  t.  2;!.  1870.  Ho 
graduated  at  Princeton,  1884,  and  in  llieology. 
1888 :  was  pastor  In  Biooklyn,  1888-60.  end 
then  professor  of  Oriental  and  biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  Wi-slern  Theological  Seminary. 
He  piiblishrrl  y„t,s  on  (he  j^rtr  Tittumcnt, 
1848-59  [Matt.-Actsl,  New  York.  4  vols., 
and  on  6enM^  1864-68.  8  Toli.    F.  M.  B. 

Ja'-«I  {wHd  goaf),  wife  of  Hcbcr  the  Ke- 
nlte.  Having  invited  Sisera,  the  defeateti  gen- 
eral, into  her  tent,  s]\c  trracherou^ly  slew 
him  while  slcepinL'.  DelHinib  s  HOiii;  (Judges 
v.  2(i  upiM  urs  to  jiraise  licr,  but  it  is  only  the 
detxi,  not  the  accompanying  circumstancius. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jaffa,  Phillpp,  b.  at  Schwerzenz,  G  m.  e. 
of  Posien.  Feb.  17,  1H19  ;  d.  in  \ViitonU  r^-c, 
April  3,  1870.  He  >liiili(  d  iir>t  nudicine,  af- 
terward history  ;  was  the  iissistunt  of  Pertz  in 
the  nublication  of  the  Afon.  Germ.,  1851-418. 
and  uccamc  professor  extrnordiuary  of  hutory 
in  tiie  University  of  Berlin  in  1862.  Besides 
several  works  on  German  history,  be  pub> 
lishud  Iitffe$ta  Ihntifleum  Bomatianm,  J9er. 
lin,  1851.  2d  chI.,  1881,  a  book  of  great  im- 
portance in  church  history.  He  was  a  Jew. 
In  ] m)  he  was  convectcd. and  iu  1870  he  com- 

mitted  t.ui(  ide. 

Jahn,  Johano.  b.  at  TeiBwIts.  MoniTla, 

June  18,  1750  ;  d.  In  Vienna,  Aug.  16.  1810  ; 
entered  the  order  of  the  Premonslmtensea  in 
1771,  and  was  in  1789  appointed  jjrofessor  of 
'  •rifiMal  langiniixes  in  the  Tnivcrsily  of  Vien- 
na, but  '.vas  removed  from  his  chair  in  IHOri. 
and  several  of  his  lKM)ks  were  even  put  on  the 
Index.  His  Biblieal  Arehaol^fry  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  Andover,  1828,  5th  ed.. 
New  York,  1849,  and  also  his  UiUory  of  the 
Hebrew  CMimtmBeaia,  Andover.  1899.  8 
vols.,  8d  ed.  rev..  Oxford,  1840. 

Jainlsm.   See  India,  p.  404. 

Ja'-lr  (Jehotah  tnJiy/iknt).  1.  A  man  of 
Judah  who,  under  >ioscs,  made  great  con- 
quests in  the  transpjordanic  region  (Nam. 
xxxii.  41).  8.  A  Gil  iidite  of  Manasseh  who 

judgwl  Israel  28  years  (Judges  x.  3-5),  and 
had  3U  sous,  who  ruled  30  cities.    T.  W.  C. 

Janes  (the  same  as  Jacob,  Mupplanter), 

1.  Jamee  the  Blder,  ion  of  Zebedee  and  Sa- 
lome, and  ft  Imtherof  John  tlie  apostle  (MMk 

81,  xztU.  68).  ynh  Peier  and  John  km 
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tlM  tnsBgl^ianl^,  tbe  nfahiff  of 
Jainu'  daughter,  and  the  agonj  in  Gethwm- 
ane.  HIa  ^[loatolic  labors  did  not  extend 
teyond  Judsa.  Beheaded  by  Herod  At^rippa 
(A.D.  44),  he  became  tbe  lirst  ni.irtyr  umoiifr 
tho  apostles  (Arts  xii.  2).  2.  Anntlu  r  ftpo»- 
tlc,  son  of  Alphtt!U8  or  Clupits  (Matt.  x. 
J5,  Jolin  xix.  2."))  and  Miiry,  called  James 
tbe  Ltaas  (Mark  xv.  40),  to  distinguLsh  him 
from  the  son  of  Zcbcdee.  He  is  8upp<)«;d 
to  hawo  labored  In  the  loathwest  of  Pal- 
atine and  afterward  hi  Egypt  8.  **The 
Lord's  brother"  (Oal.  i.  19),  that  in,  a  sod  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  or.  as  «omo  think,  a  cousin 
of  .le-iiiM.  He  refilled  ut  Jerusalem,  was  mar- 
ried (I  Cor.  ix.  5j,  and  wiw  early  a  rccopnized 
leader  in  tbe  church  (Acts  xii.  17,  xxi.  IS. 
Gal.  ii.  9.  12).  11-5  presided  at  tbo  couneil 
held  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  49  (Acts  xv.)  and 
prnpo>(od  the  decree  which  was  adopleil.  In 
Gal.  i.  10  he  b  apparently  (not  certainly) 
claaud  as  an  a|KM(ie.  He  ia  called  "the 
Juat"  by  Joeephoa,  «nd  alood  In  high  lepute 
even  among  the  Jews,  but  was  slain  by  the 
Sanhedrin,  according  to  Josephiu,  a  u.  62,  but 
according  to  IIege.sippus,AJ>.60.  T.  W.  C. 

Jaaaoaf  Bpiatle  ol "  a  aerfant  of  God  and 
9t  the  Lorif  Jeana  CbriaL"  It  is  generally 
mfipoeed  to  have  been  written  hf  Jamea  the 
Just,  probably  from  Jvraaalem.  oefore  a.d. 

82,  nncl  po.<wibly  much  earlier.  It  is  addres-sed 
to  "tbe  13  trilica  whidi  arc;  of  tlie,  l)isp<  r 
sion,"  lluit  i^,  Jewi.sh  helieverx.  Tlie  Htyle  is 
marked  and  original,  unlike  any  otlier  2S'e\v 
Testament  writing.  It  i-t  sententious,  viviil. 
and  figurative,  and  rich  in  appropriate  ilUn- 
tfattom.  The  deaign  Is  ethical,  not  doctrinal. 
The  writer  aappoaea  the  distinctiTe  doctrines 
of  Obristianltv  known,  and  pushes  tlieir  prac- 
tical applications.  Ho  aaja  nothing  or  the 
atonement,  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, or  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Even  our 
Savionr'.s  name  occurs  oidy  twice  (i.  1,  ii.  1). 
A  close  resemblance  ti)  the  Sermon  on  thi- 
Mount  lias  been  noted,  many  of  the  pn-cepts 
and  illustriilion?4  Iwinir  tho  same  in  the  Sermon 
and  tho  epistle.  The  logical  conni-ction  i.s 
not  easy  to  trace.  The  author  dwells  on  the 
beaeflts  of  affliction,  tho  oUservanoe  of  tho 
imnd  law,  the  sin  of  worldlincHs,  the  wofth- 
kmeaa  of  faith  without  works,  tho  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue,  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the 
avoidance  of  rov*  t m-nes^,  and  the  exercise' 
of  patience  mill  pniyi  r.  l  lie  apparent  dilTer- 
cncc  between  liim  and  l*aul  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  opposes  an  unfruitful  theo- 
retical belief,  while  the  latter  opposes  legalism 
and  self-ri^hteousnei^s.  Besides  tlic  genorul 
eommentanes,  Lange.  Meyer,  the  J}il>l^  Qi 
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fnmtory  (Scott).  P»pwUiT  OonmerUarjiiGiV^e), 
aee  R  Johnstone,  Edlnboigh,  1871.  8d  eu., 
1888 ;  and  C.  F.  Deena,  under  caption  The 
Gotpel  of  Ommon  Bnue,  New  York,  1890. 

T.  W.  C. 

«ramaa|  John  Angell,  D.D.  (Princeton, 
tS — ;  Gbagow,  Id—).  Congrcgatlonaliat ;  b. 
■t  Blandfora.  Dorsetshire,  103  m.  w.  bj  a.  of 
London,  June  6,  1785 ;  d.  at  Birmingham. 

Oct.  1,  IB-'iI).    lit!  studied  at  Gosport.  and  wn.^ 
utor  of  Carr's  Lane  cliapei,  Birmingham, 
8ept.«  1806.  He  aoqulrad  fame  aa  a 
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preacher,  and  was  active  In  forming  the 
EfunUcal  Alliance  \n  184ft.  Hla  writlnpi, 

as  eoneeted,  London,  18(KMM.  iifl  15  vol- 
umes; the  most  notable  are,  Tfte  An,ripfis 
Inquirer.  Birmingham,  1834.  14th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, ISH-t  ;  Ah  K<irn,»t  ilin\»try,  1S4S  ;  the 
latter  has  been  widely  circulated  an<l  trans- 
lated. His  Life  and  lAttem,  edited  by  his 
colleague,  R.  W.  Dale,  appeared  London, 
1-62.  (See  also  True  Griatnett,  a  J>ri,f 
ITeoieir,  IdOO,  and  a  review  of  hla  life  aiul 
character  bj  J.  Campbefl,  1800.)  F.  H.  B 

JameaoD,  BSra.  Anna  (Murphy),  b.  in  Dub- 
llo.  May  19.  17M ;  d.  at  Ealhig,  London, 
ilarch  17,  1860.   In  1885  she  contracted  an 

unhappy  marriage  with  Robert  Jameson,  a 
barrister  ;  in  iH'iO  ho  went  to  Dominica  as  a 
judge,  and  .'-he  r.  turned  to  her  father,  a  paint- 
er of  note.  She  gaine<l  much  liteniry  rc- 
jiute,  and  in  her  Inter  yi  ars  renderc<i  imnor- 
taut  services  to  the  cause  of  charity  ana  re- 
form. Among  her  books  are,  Snrred  and 
I^endary  Art,  Jyondon,  1848,  2  vols.  ;  1^- 
grnda  of  tfut  Monn$tic  Ordert,  1850  ;  I^egtndt 
oftlie  Madonna,  1853;  Bittorjf  qf  mr  Lilrd  iA 
'Art,  18«$0,  vol.  I.  (vol.  II.  completed  bv  Lady 

Kastlake,  IstVl).  F.  51.  R. 

Janas,  Edmund  Btorer,  M.D.,  D.D.  (Uni< 
versify  of  Vermont,  1844),  LL.D.  (  X 
MethodiFt ;  b.  at  Bhefflekl.Becluhire County, 
Mass.,  April  27,  1807  ;  d,  in  New  Tcfk  City, 
Sept.  IS,  1H76.  He  was  early  rcmovitl  to 
S  ilisbury,  Conn.  ;  taught  from  1824  to  1830, 
meantime  studying  law,  ami  afterwanl  medi- 
cine ;  entered  the  riiiladel[ibia  Conference, 
18510 ;  became  ilnaiicial  si<  retary  ttf  the 
American  Bible  Society,  184U,  and  was  elected 
bi.shnp,  1844.  In  this'  ofQcc  he  was  pre-emi- 
nent for  laliors  and  travels,  and  contributed 
as  largely  as  any  man  of  his  time  to  the 
growth  and  DTonerity  of  his  denominatloa. 
(See  Ua  Ufa  br  H.  B.  Ridgaway,  New  Toric, 
18,«i2.)  P,  M.  B. 

Jan'-nes  and  Jam'-braa,  two  of  the  princi- 
pal magicians  of  EgA'pt  who  attempted  to 
imitata  the  miracka  of  Moaea  and  Aaron  (fix. 
vit.  11.  etc.).  Their  naniea  are  not  mentioned 

intheOld  Tcstatm-nt,  but  occur  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  in  2  Tim.  iiL  8.   T.  W.  C. 

Janow,  MatOdaa  ^on,  deioended  from  n 

noble  IV*li(  niian  family  ;  studied  theology  al 
PriiL'ue  nil  i  in  Paris  ;  was  appoinled  canon 
in  the  eaile  liral  of  St.  Vitus,  rniLMie,  1381. 
and  died  there,  Nov.  80,  13<I4.  He  was  ono 
of  the  precursors  of  IIus  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  treatises  which  ho  collected  himself  in 
1392,  under  the  title,  Retpiln  V.  et  N.  Tetta. 
menti.  (See  Jordan.  IH«  Yorliivft  r  dc»  Hu$- 
n'tmthum»,  Leipzig,  1846 ;  Lechlcr,  Johawn 
von  Wid^vnddU  VorgetekiekU  der  B^ormO' 
tion,  1878,  3  vols..  I.e.) 

Jansen  and  Jansanism.  Oomeliua  Jaa- 
aam.  b.  at  Aaiuoi,  Korth  Holland,  the  Nether- 
huida.  Oct.  38,  1685 ;  d.  at  Yprea.  West 
Flanders,  Bclrium,  May  6,  1688;  studied 

fthiloeopby  and  theology  at  Louvain  ;  lived 
or  scvenil  years  in  Paris  and  at  I?iiyoiinc, 
and  became  jpriocipol  of  tbe  newly  irected 
PiddMiiaOou^iii  Louvain,  1017 ;  prafeai- 
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or  of  tindlDgf  in  the  ttntverslty.  1880  ;  and 
bi^bop  of  Tpm,  MM.  Tlib  last  promotion, 
hy  the  kfaii;  of  Spafn,  he  owed  to  his  Mnr» 
UnUirua,  163.^,  a  pHmphltt  full  of  violent  in- 
vectives against  the  king»)f  France  aud  Car- 
dinal Ridielicn  oti  uwount  of  tlit  tr  alliiinrc 
with  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  Bevcral 
Otfieff  writlogfl,  Atejn'pfutrmaeum,  1630  ;  No- 
turum  Spvnaia,  1631,  etc.,  were  expressly 
diMCt«d  agdmst  the  Reformed.  Ncvcrtbe- 
hn.  he  wte  no  friend  of  the  Jesuits.  Twice, 
In  1628  and  1887,  he  went  to  Mailifd  as  the 
rcprc-scntntlvc  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
for  the  purpose  of  ])rociiring  the  exclusion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  the  ciiairs  of  philologj-  and 
philosophy  in  lluit  institvitinn,  and  in  the  con- 
troversy belvvL'r-n  Arclibisliop  Uovenius  of 
Utrecht  and  the  order,  he  slde<l  with  the 
former.  On  the  contrarv,  after  the  puhlica- 
tion  of  Aufjuttinui,  which  \s  the  positive  ez- 
piessioD  of  his  personal  views,  the  Jesaita  be> 
CMM  his  dead^  enemies.  Tliis  book.  .^fv»a- 
ffnttt,  aht  doetrina  8ti.  AugvMnt  d»  hvmana 
naturm  tanitatf  ,  cegritudine,  medicina  in'r/  >■■ 
Bti»  Pflirjiiino»  ft  Mfi*ftilifi\fi^»  was  realiy  the 
ri  >iilt  I  if  m.sr'-  tluin  20  yi-ars  of  lal>or.  'While 
stuiiyinir  ut  I^iiiivaiti,  lie  hud  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Da  Vergier.  From 
1613  to  1617  he  lived  with  him  In  Bayonne: 
they  studied  Augustine's  works  together,  and 
cariie  to  the  condusion  that  the  Roman  Church 
in  many  points  had  deviated  from  the  straight 
line  of  orthodoi^.  m  that  Uae  had  been 
nuulced  out  br  hnn.  When,  tn  1081,  Dn 
Vergier  visited  Jansen  in  I.oiivain,  they 
agreed  to  enter  jointly  upon  a  criticism  of 
the  -Standpoint  of  the  Itoniuu  Cliurch  viewcil 
in  the  lielit  of  St.  -Vupnstine,  .Janscn  trintinir 
the  do(  trit)jil  part  of  llie  (luesti  iii,  J)u  Vi  ririrr 
the  part  concerned  witli  |K>lity  and  disci- 
pline. Jansea  finished  iiis  work  a  abort  time 
before  he  died,  and  the  discrepancy  which  it 
exposed  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
ChUKh  end  the  dootrioee  of  Si.  Augustine  is 
Jamtmitm,  It  was  pabtlahed  at  Xonvain, 
1640,  in  three  volumes,  folio. 

First  the  Jesuits  tried  to  prevent  the  print- 
inj?  of  tho  booli  altogether.  In  tli:it  th<y 
faded,  hut  after  the  publication  tluy  huc- 
ceedfd  in  having  it  forbidden,  first  by  the  In- 
qiiisiiion,  Aug.  1,  1641,  and  then  by  Ihc  pope. 
Urban  VIII.,  in  tho  btdl //»  eminenti,  March 
6,  1642.  The  bull,  however,  met  with  con- 
aiderable  opposition  both  from  the  bisbops 
and  from  tlie  univenitles.  Quite  oonapicuous 
was  the  mlstanoe  offend  by  the  monastenr 
0(  Poet  Roral.  in  Paris.  Sinco  1028  it  stood 
under  the  direction  of  Du  Vergier,  and  after 
his  death  in  1643,  under  that  of  bin  pupil. 
Antoiuc  Arnauld  (q.v.).  It  was  the  lionie  of 
a  fully  developed  Jansenism  lung  before  the  j 
world'  ever  heard  about  such  a  tbine.  Tho  1 
bull  In  eminenti  condemned  JansOtt't  Oook  in 
nneral  terms  without  giving  any  epedflca- 
Qon.  In  1651,  85  members  of  the  French 
deny  petitioned  the  pope  for  aueh  n  sped- 
Dcanoo,  and  it  was  granted  by  Innocent  X.. 
May  31,  16.53.  But  in  16.55  Amauhl  pul>- 
li.shed  his  f^ttre  d'»n  dnrteur  de  Snrhonne  d 
xm  d'lr  ct  pttir  df  Fritnr/-,  in  which,  though  he 
admitted  that  the  5  propositions  condemned 
by  Innocent  JL  irare  aroneons*  he  protested 


that  they  were  not  found  in  Janam's  book,  at 

at  least  not  iiscd  by  him  in  the  sense  In  which 
they  were  condemned  by  the  pojie.  This 
touched  Alexander  VII.,  the  succcKM.rof  In- 
nocent X.,  to  the  quiciv.  He  asserted  with 
irr«Mit  vehemence  that  the  5  propositions  did 
occur  in  Janscn's  liook  and  were  nsed  by 
him  In  the  sense  condemned,  and  he  peremp- 
torily demanded  that,  under  penalty  of  cx» 
communication,  every  ono  should  subscribe 
to  n  formula  condemning  Janaen.  The  king, 
Louis  XIV.,  always  averse  to  the  lansenlsts 
berause  invicr  the'lnflxu  ncc  of  the  .Tesuits,  in- 
terfered, and  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Port 
Royal  M'ere  coniix-lled  to  s^uliscrilw,  though 
tliey  did  so  with  certain  reservations.  Ar- 
n.HuM  liad  made,  in  the  alK)Ve-mentione<l  let- 
ter, a  distinction  between  the  question  of  right 
and  the  question  of  fact.  When  the  pone,  1m 
said,  confirms  anything  as  right  or  coooemmi 
it  aa  wrong,  ho  mint  be  obeved ;  he  is  inihlll' 
hie.  But  with  respect  to  toe  mere  qaesHoa 
of  fact,  his  perception  is  as  limited  and  as 
liable  to  mistakes  as  anybody's  else.  Ilcnce 
the  reservations  of  the  suh<^cription.  The 
papal  HUlhority  was  at  .'-takr.  Port  Royal 
was  at  that  moment  a  piuvt-r  which  hud  to  l>e 
manage<l.  In  l(i.">6  Pascal  published  his  iVo- 
rineial  letter*,  and  though  they  did  not  attack 
the  pope  himself,  they  made 'such  an  tmatt 
upon  tho  pope's  most  trusted  and  moat  p0WCP> 
f  ul  ally,  the  Jesuits,  as  bsd  never  bsM  eeen 
before.  ▲  frightful  OMtfesI  tDiaed  betweeB 
the  Jansenlsts  and  the  Jeeufts,  and  the  latter 
wereevidently  worsted.  Other  circumstances 
made  the  bituaiiou  .still  more  dilllcult.  The 
distinction  of  .Vrnauld  was  ailopted  by  4  of 
the  bishops  of  i'rauce,  lliu^^e  of  Alet,  Angers, 
IJeauvais,  and  Pamiers,  mid  Alexander  Vll. 
was  compeU«d  to  negotiate.  He  did  not 
yield,  however,  but  the  so-rall' d  "  peac.  " 
which  his  successor,  Clement  iX.,  brought 
about  in  1668  was  a  defeat. 

Meanwhile  the  fight  between  Janaenitfs 
and  Jesuits  went  on  until,  in  17U1.  by  tlie  so- 
called  "  Cas  de  Conscience,"  the  battle  once 
more  iKcanie  pitrln  <1  lu  tween  the  Jansenlsts 
and  the  pojK'.  A  Jauscnist  asked  whether 
absolution  should  Im;  given  to  u  priest  who 
on  his  death-bed  confessed  that,  fhouzrh  with 
the  church  and  the  iwjpe  he  coudemned  the  5 
propositions,  be  still  felt  uncertain  as  to  the 
question  whether  they  actually  were  found 
in  Jensen's  AugvHinus  or  no^  and  60  doc* 
tors  of  the  Sorboniie  dedaied  that  in  mdL 
a  case  abaolntlon  ahould  not  be  withhdd. 
Tho  Janscni.sts  published  the  declaration,  but 
Clement  XI.  conrlemned  it  in  1703,  and,  in- 
stigated bv  Louis  XIV.,  he,  in  ITO.I,  is.sued 
the  bull  )  i  Doinihi,  by  whidi  he  took  up 
the  standpoint  of  Alexander  VII.,  aljsolute 
condemnation  and  unreservcni  submis.s{on. 
The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  refu.sed  aciuicscence. 
In  1707  they  were  excommunicated  ;  in  1709 
the  monastery  was  dissolved ;  in  1710  the 
buUdinga  wwe  land  to  the  ground.  This, 
however,  was  reallr  a  Tfctory  for  the  king ; 
the  pope  had  still  his  laurels  to  win.  In  lfi??7 
Pa«chasi\is  Quesm  l  had  publish<'»l  his  Jirffj-- 
ifug  }ff>rak*  siir  U'  \.''ir,iin  l,sfnih'itt,nm\ 
the  Janscnists  had  used  the  book  much  and 
done  much  to  qnmd  ft.  In  ITOSUieJesaiti 
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•nooseded  in  having  it  forbiddcD  bv  the  popai, 
aad  In  1718  Clement  XI.  inued  the  Samom 
Irall  Vidgerntu*,  ooodemDinff  101  proptMittona 
In  QuM&el's  Ixiok,  amone  which  were  Hcvernl 
■entences  from  the  Bible  and  thn  church 
fiitliiTS.  The  bull  wns  ncfcptcd  by  somr, 
the  Acceptiiiils,  but  o(b(rH,  tlio  Apptllunts. 
appcait'd  from  the  pope  to  n  pciurnl  council. 
In  1720,  howuver,  the  duko  of  Orleans,  re- 
gent of  France,  avceptcd  tho  bull,  in  1728  the 
Mohbishop  of  Paris,  and  in  1730  titc  8or- 
boane  were  compelled  to  submit,  and  from 
fint  lime  Jaowaum  exiated  only  in  fom  of 
▼agne  myMidsm.  Its  laat  appeunmoe,  or 
rather  its  diMppearancc,  waa  not  very  edi- 
fying. Francois  de  Paris,  a  Janscnist  deacon 
in  the  chureh  of  St.  Mrdftnl.  Paris,  died  In 
1727,  and  shortly  after  it  wan  reported  that 
miracles  wen;  wrouirht  on  his  sriire  i;i  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Medard.  The  place  soon 
became  tho  goal  of  numeroas  piigrima,  but 
alw>  the  aceoe  of  disgustioc  exccflsea,  and 
tho  CoornlnoDiflta  ncldally  fbrew  a  ehodow, 
if  not  of«r  Jamen,  cerlainlj  om  JanMoiim. 
(See  Gerberon.  Htitoin  gmfralt  d%  JcnuSii- 
um,  A.materdam,'l700 ;  Montgeron,  La  veriU 
de»  Miraels$  ajxrit  par  Vintereeuion  de  A.  de 
J'..  17;J7-ir),  Paris,  17—  ;  Rapin  [Jesuit],  Ilti- 
toire  tie  .lnntteniMme,  etljted  by  Domeneeh, 
Paria,  isdl  ;  Bouvier,  Etndr  critiijne  Bur  le 
Janxeniiinv,  Htrassburg,  lb64  ;  Fuzet,  Den 
Jnnitfninltn  du  XVII.  Kihle,  Paris,  1876,  and 
the  literature  to  the  articles,  Ahmaolp.  Pa»- 
OAX^  POBT  ROTAI.,  UifiOBinTm.)       O.  P. 

Janasen,  Johannes,  Ph.D.  (Bonn,  1853), 
D.D.  ^hon.  Wtir/.burg,  lb82 ;  Louvain.  1H84), 
Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Xanten,  Hheni.sh 
Prussia,  Germany.  April  10,  1829  ;  studied 
at  Louvain,  1850-51,  and  Bonn,  18ol-o3 ; 
and  becamepiofeHor  of  history  in  tlw  jcym- 
nadam  at  nsokfurt^m-Main,  1854.  He  ia 
papal  domeatic  prelate,  apostolic  protbonotarj, 
ana  archicpiscopal  councillor  of  Freiburg. 
B(-<iile8  Bevr-ral  other  works,  he  wrote  Frud- 
rirh  lAf)]yt!d,  (rraf  zu  Stolh'tf},  Freiburg, 
1875-76,  2  vols..  uUo  in  1  vol.,  3d  ed.,  1HS2, 
and  Ut»chi/-ltte  <!(■«  dcutiirhen  Vi'lkcn  Ktit  dfin 
Auxganff  des  .\fi((i  laltfrii,  1^76  .sciij.  (vol.  i., 
14th  ed.,  1887  :  vol.  ii.,  l.lth  ed..  1H89  ;  vol. 
vl..  12th  ed.,  1M88).  In  defence  of  this  book, 
which  was  vigoroosljr  attacked  by  Protestant 
•dioten,  ho  publWiod  An  inafiM  XriUktr, 
1884 ;  Kin  eim'tf-n  Wort  an.  metn*  XrMktr, 
1884  (many  editions  of  both.) 

Jaauarius,  St.,  bi.shop  of  Beiiovento,  wiis 
beheiuled  at  Putcoli  during  tlie  perKecutiun 
of  Diocletian,  but  his  head  and  two  pliiuls  of 
hia  blood  were  rescued  and  are  preserved  in 
a  cfaapel  of  the  cathedral  In  Kaplea,  of  which 
dty  he  la  the  patron  uSnt.  Twice  «  Tear, 
Mbt  1  and  Sept.  19,  these  relics  areexhibited. 
and  when  the  blood  is  brr)nLrht  within  sight  of 
the  hcail,  it  Tx-rnmes  liquid  and  bejrins  to  bub- 
ble. Thi.s  p  Tf  iriiianco  is  believed  by  tlie 
crcdulou.'f  to  bo  miiMcuIous.    (iieeAct.  Sanrt., 

Japaau  The  empire  of  JMaa,  celled  by 
tbe  natlTCS  Dai  Nippon,  oooaiats  of  4  largo 
and  nearly  4000  small  islands  lying  in  the 
Padllc  Ocean,  cast  of  China.  Corea,  and  Rus- 
azteoding  from  loiig.l8r4y  to  188*88' 


•Bdfrom  lat.M*8'tofiO*88'.  Its  total  em 
is  148,706  naum  nllae,  end  It  has  a  ooaat 
nne  of  tl.Ow  nUee.  The  4  laiwa  lafamde— 
Hondo,  Kinahlu,  Shikoku,  and  Yezo— with 
frinpes  of  OUtlyinfr  arehipelaoroa  like  tho 
Kuriles  and  Rlu  Kiu,  muke  n  nc.irlv  c  ontlnu- 
oii.s  chain  Rtn'tchinp  from  the  Aleuiiiui  islands 
to  Formosa,  thus  includint^  niurh  variety  of 
climate,  and  brincring  the  frontiers  in  cloee 
proximity  with  those  of  the  United  fltetea, 
Uussia,  Corea,  and  China. 

The  population  by  census  of  1888  waa 
88.807.284,  of  whom  80.(iUd.44fi  were  make 
and  10,806,788  were  femalea.  Since  1888* 
when  an  exact  censna  waa  first  taken,  than 
has  been  steivly  Increaw.  Most  of  thepopo- 
lation,  which  is  now  over  40.000,000,  i-^  mfui.ied 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  uud  not- 
wiihstandinp  the  removal  of  political  and 
legal  di^iabilities,  is  still  nllocatetl  on  the  old 
feudal  lines.  The  densest  population  is  found 
alonj;r  tho  coasts  of  the  inlaml  tea  and  on  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Hondo,  Mu- 
aaahi,  Owari.  Sanuld,  and  the  4  provlnree 
between  Oaaka  and  Kioto  b«Te  over  1000  in< 
habltanta  to  tlie  square  mile,  while  in  Tczo 
there  are  fewer  than  7.  Hondo  has  80,420,- 
162,  Kiushiu  6,103.446,  Shikoku  2.82H,H21, 
and  Yezo  254, HO.)  .souls.  The  avr  riiije  to  a 
household  is  5.0^.  Tiic  in iM-js  miint)cr  8M11, 
the  gentry  l,f)7(5,4K),  und  the  commoa  jjeople 
87,636,948.  Of  these  137  are  over  100  years 
olii.  The  males  are  in  execss  at  birth,  but 
•ftar  tiie  80th  year  the  superior  loiigevity  of 
the  woam  la  atrikingly  manifest.  There  are 
0  dtieswliich  lumi  over  100,000  Inhabitants, 
viz.,  TokfO,  Osaka.  Kioto,  Magoya,  Yoko- 
hama, and  Kob*  ;  80  which  have  over  80.000, 
and  124  wliich  have  over  lO.n(K).  The  num- 
Ikt  of  marriaLff's  in  ISHH  wa.'^  3;!0,24ti,  or 
to  every  lOiMJ  people,  the  nuirried  couples 
nutnl)erinc:  7.119,it53,  or  one  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  divorces  being  1011,175,  or  one  dl« 
vorce  to  fewer  than  throe  marriages. 

Tlie  chief  food  of  the  people  fa  rice  and 
fish.  Physically  the  Japanese  are  smaller  in 
weight  and  height  than  their  environment  de> 
mands.  owing  to  their  peculiar  aedentmy 
habits  and  deficient  nourishment— defeofa 
whirh  promise  to  be  remediccl  by  the  reforms 
now  iti  jirogress.  Ftliiiolo^ically  they  iire  in 
a  mixc<l  race  muflc  \ip  of  tlie  great  drift  of 
humanity  fominc:  up  from  the  soutli  along 
the  l\urii  Sliiwonr  Black  Stream  of  the  Pacific 
that  sweeps  from  tlie  tropics  past  Formosa, 
Japan.  Alaska,  California,  ana  Hawaii,  with 
aboriginal  tiibea  from  the  more  northent 
^Vsian  BuUnland.  About  the  time  of  the 
Chrlatlan  era,  a  band  of  conquerora  from  the 
northern  hifrhlands  of  Asia,  descending  bv 
way  o^  Coren,  landed  In  Kludiiu  and  graa- 
ually  pu-xhed  their  confjucsts  northwartf  set- 
tling in  the  region  uroimd  Kioto,  and  Im- 
posing their  authority  upon  tlie  outlving 
tribes.  Japanese  tradition  was  not  committed 
to  writing  until  a.d.  713,  nor  was  lime  accu* 
rately  measured  until  tlie  6th  centurv,  so  that 
the  ao-called  hlatoir  of  Japan,  wh'ich  datea 
the  founding  of  tne  throne  and  imperud 
dynasty  at  660  B.C.,  la  wortbleBa.  It  ia  dear, 
however,  that  the  Temato  honee  or  tribe 
emerged  tnm  the  hum  of  waning  daaa  and 
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became  p&nmoant.  The  conquest  of  an 
agricultural  people  having  suix  riur  weapons 
and  a  rigid  system  of  lioirmat ic-s,  wliich  lo 
Cated  the  an««tor8  of  tlio  ^likacio  or  chief  of 
Taoiato  iu  hcuveH,  wtut  on,  and  tlie  eon-  ' 
aoerota  and  conquered,  like  Kormana  and 
Bamm,  becMM  ■imilfaiiitlwl.  The  Mikado'a 
'  penon  twcame  more  Md  more  eacred,  and 
HBTereDoa  for  the  thioiM  Increawd  until  it 
shoved  itself  the  most  potent  and  ineradicable 
force  in  the  national  hiafory.  Nevertheless 
actual  povcriiii^cnt  f<  ll  into  ihc  hands  of  the 
men  of  cmf I  niul  ubiliiy.  and  throughout  all 
her  liistory  Jiijian  luis  Ixcn  governed  by  a 
family,  or  clan  coinbitirttion,  Fujiwara,  Taira.  i 
Hinaniuto,  lioja,  AHhikaga,  or  Tokuguwn. 
Having  no  outride  onemies  or  invaders,  the 
struggle  of  able  and  ambitious  men  was  that 
of  oauTo  with  natifo.  mad  ail  Jaoaome  Jiiatorj 
tendedtoadualfamln  fonn.  TheloDgiran 
requblte  to  sulxlue  the  alxirlginefl  to  the 
MiKado's  rule  issued  in  a  separation  of  the 
official  functions  Into  tliose  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary,  and  the  people  into  a  warrior  ami  an 
agricultural  clsiss.  Tlu  ii  tlic  soldiers  ranged 
themselves  under  the  Red  or  Taira  and  the 
White  or  Miuamoto  banners,  and  these  soldier 
claoa  traosf erring  their  activities  from  cump 
to  eoml^  displaced  the  civil  officers  and  them- 
aelves  came  to  blows,  tlie  Minamoto,  after 
Moody  wan,  aoiiihilating  the  Taira.  The 
Tictoia  then  cetablisbed  the  city  of  Eamakura 
in  the  Eost  a.d.  1193,  holding  the  sword,  the 
purse,  and  actual  udniinistration  of  the  Imv, 
■niiilc  the  .Mikado,  the  court,  and  the  fi<unt4an 
of  honors  remained  in  Kioto.  Thus  were 
tlic  functions  of  the  camp  and  the  throne 
Kcparated  during  nearly  7(X)  years,  and  until, 
in  the  presence  of  fordigaen,  dualism  ceased 
forever  after  the  mmf  vUataad  civil  war  of 
1868,  when  all  goTcrnineiit  waa  united  in  the 
Mtludo.  Japan  la  now  a  nation  in  the  lenae 
la  whidi  it  has  never  been  before. 

Tlio  coming  of  Commodore  Perry,  modern 
diplomacy.  Western  civilizalioti,  and  mis- 
sionary iuUuenwsi  from  without  were  timed 
by  Providence  and  made  to  cuincide  with  a 
most  remarkable  inward  jtrcparution  wliich 
had  be<'n  goiuj^  on  for  a  century  Ix-forc  the 
arrival  of  the  Auiericau  ships.  Tlic  contact 
of  the  inward  and  outward  forces  formed  the 
lesoltant  which  is  New  Japan,  and  of  which 
the  Constitallon,  proclaimed  Feb.  11, 1888,  U 
the  logical  ezin^ion.  Br  thia  dooument, 
irlnm  h7  Mntauhito,  the  1989  Mikado  of  "  the 
fine  unbroken  for  ages  eternal,"  the  govern- 
ment is  changeti  from  a  desiK)tism  to  a  con- 
slitiitionul  and  representative  inoiiarcliy,  and 
the  imi>Lrial  diet  is  to  assemble  in  Dlc,  1S90. 
Under  this  instrument,  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  have  hitherto  never  been  ac- 
knowledged, defined,  or  guaranteed,  arc  to  bo 
determined  by  law,  aa  thnr  are  now  broadlv 
outlined  and  guoraataed.  The  right  of  abode 
and  of  "'•"•jr"C  ttae  lame,  of  fraedom  from 
arrest,  detenSon,  or  trial,  except  according  to 
law,  of  domicile  and  freedom  from  search,  of 
(he  secrecy  and  inviolability  of  letters,  of  the 
frccduin  of  religious  belief,  and  the  lil)erty  of 
spei-ch,  writing,  publishing,  public  meeting, 
assoc  iation  and  jMnition,  within  the  Umitlbf 
law,  arc  guaranteed  to  eyeiy  BubJc<A 


In  religion,  the  Japanese  are  Shintolsts, 
lJuildhisLs,  Confucianiiit,s,  or  C  liristians.  Shin- 
to  means  the  way  or  doctrine  of  the  l-ihIs, 
and  is  the  indigenous  cult,  with  a  ritual  and 
dogmas,  but  witliout  formidated  codes  of 
morals.  According  to  the  Kojiki,  its  "  bible," 
compoaed  712  A.l>.,  lietiveu  and  eaith  OHM 
into  existence  through  evolution  or  apontanO' 
ous  generation  and  difllBrantiation,  and  out  of 
the  first  rush-sprout  were  propagated  several 
beings,  or  pairs  of  beinp,  then  sex,  creators, 
gods,  men,  plants,  rocks,  etc.,  the  ilikado 
Ijcinir  the  dirtjct  dt-sccndent  of  the  8Uu-go<l(leKs, 
an!  tlie  various  deities  which  till  the  pantheon 
of  .Shinto  being  but  chieftains,  warriors,  civil- 
ians, and  various  pi  rsotiagesof  ability  aix>thc- 
osized.  When  Buddhism  came  from  Corea 
in  552  A.D.  and  found  only  this  rudimentuy 
cult  opposed  to  it.  Uie  conquest  of  Japan  waa 
not  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  especiaHy  when, 
in  the  9th  century,  KobO,  by  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  in  which  all  the 
Shinto  deities  were  declared  to  have  been 
amtarn  or  manif(«tation8  of  Buddha,  buo- 
ceedctl  in  nl»orbing  Shinto  into  Buddhism. 
For  nearly  a  millennium  this  indigenous  faith 
sviuk  out  of  sight,  only  to  Ihj  revived  in  this 
century  bv  scholars,  archteulogisis,  and  poli- 
ticians, wLo  made  it  an  engine  of  statecnittal 
reatOTtng  the  prestige  of  tfie  Mikado. 

The  mfaaionary  age  of  Baddllim  kited 
from  the  6th  to  the  12th  oentuiy,  and  thea 
came  the  age  of  the  development  of  doctrine, 
during  which  llu;  sects  unknown  to  Buddh- 
1  ism  outside  of  Jajjan  were  formed.  I'rom 
the  IGlli  to  the  19lh  cr[itu;>  is  the  era  of  out- 
ward splendor,  the  la»t  hundred  years  iM-ing 
one  of  decay.  The  triumphs  of  ("hristianity 
have  recently  provoked  the  Buddhists  in 
Jaimn  to  a  determined  show  of  strength,  and 
even  into  the  f  onuation,  iu  Kioto,  Aug..  18tlO, 
of  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (Outer  Sean 
Proclaiming  Doctrine  Board),  and  the  con- 
tributions to  two  chief  temples  in  Kioto,  in 
ISJSD.  are  slated  at  360,000  yen.  or  l-'TO.OfX). 
There  arc;  0  great  sects  and  numerous  smaller 
scct.s  and  suUlivisious,  many  having  lluur- 
islied  for  a  time  ami  passed  away.  The  chief 
elements  in  the  formation  of  tho<fe  sects  which 
have  departed  most  widely  from  tlie  primi- 
tive doctriue  of  Sakjamttnl  are  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  Japanese  mind  to  pantheism, 
and  the  patriotism  whidi  modiflce  all  their 
religion.  Almost  every  Japanese  of  eminence 
in  lire  becomes  some  sort  of  a  Buddhist  saint. 
The  Zen.  Jo  !o,  Hhin-gon,  and  Shin  are  the 
most  jMJwerftd  sects,  tlie  last  b<'iug  that  em- 
bracing what  is  tallied  "  iteformeil  Buddh- 
ism," its  features  being  notably  proteslant. 
Tlie  Tendai  lay  emphiisia  on  asceticism  and 
contemplation,  the  Shiu  gon  on  spiritual 
vision,  the  Zen  on  Intuition,  the  Jodo  on  im- 
puted richteonraesB,  and  the  Ifichiren  on 
emotional  religion.  There  ^vcre,  in  1887, 159 
state  temples  and  192,8o9  smaller  temples  and 
shrines,  with  14,105  priests  In  the  Shinto  and 
71,991  temples  and  .jfJ.  jHU  priests  in  the  Buddh- 
ist cultus.  The  goverinnent  statistics,  which 
•'  include  all  w  ho  in  any  way  teai  h,  preacli,  or 
servo  officially,  give  "for  Shinto  9  heads  of 
sects,  54,8M  priest-preachers  and  B-W  pupils  ; 
for  Buddhism  88  heads  of  sects,  48^687  prieat- 
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preachers,  'J2,318  monks,  or  ordlnarv  priests, 
and  19.869  pupils.  The  diief  seat  of  the 
Btn^nu^fh  uf '.siiiiito  is  in  Wertecn tad of  Buddh- 
ism in  Central  Hondo. 

The  history  of  Christianity  covers  two 
periods  of  time,  the  one  l>etween  a.ij.  1549 
and  1687,  and  tho  other  since  the  opening  of 
Jftpftn  in  1809  by  tiw  Townwnd  Eaxtia 
Treaty.  Baropeuii  flnt  ludod  at  the  faluid 
of  Tun£,  tho  famous  Mendez  Pinto  introduc- 
ing trade  and  firearms.  In  1549,  Francis 
Xuvier,  who  Iiiul  mtt  Anjiro,  a  Jaiwuesc,  at 
Goa,  India,  eanie  to  Kago.shim.i  with  tlirec 
otlier  missionaries,  jind  aftxtr  a  year's  hibors 
100  converts  to  the  Human  form  of  Christi- 
anity were  enroUed.  Going  thence  to  Hirado 
(Firaodo)  Island,  and  to  YamuKUclii,  in  Suwo, 
Jbvier  luade  biH  way  to  Kioto  only  to  find 
the  capital  desolated  by  ciril  war.  Belum- 
Ing  to  Tuuguchi,  he  galbend  a  cUntroh  of 
000  converts  In  two  montbs,  afbar  which  ho 
went  to  Bun^o  provlDoe,  and  shortly  after 
fiaikd  for  China,  dying  on  the  way  thither. 
The  otlior  missionaries  were,  in  1533,  rein- 
forced, and  Bungo  became  the  centre  of  ac- 
tive propay;alion.  The  times  were  rather  pro- 
pitious for  the  spread  of  a  new  religion.  The 
power  of  tlie  Ashika^ra  dyiuisty  of  military 
rolan  had  waned,  and  that  of  the  Mikado  'Was 

little  nuwe  than  a  ahadow.  The  arts  of  liter- 
ature and  of  peace  had  decayed,  dvtl  war  was 
the  rule,  and  fightfnt;  the  chief  pastime.  The 
▼arious  daimiOs,  or  feudal  rulers,  now  practi- 
cally independent,  were  seeking  tlic  atl van- 
tages of  lorcign  trade,  and  patronized  the 
missionaries.  In  some  cjvii  s  they  even  com- 
pelled their  subjects  to  beconio  Christians  by 

Eroclamation,  giving  the  alternative  of  ban- 
hment  or  coudscatlou  of  goods.  In  the  op- 
position religions  there  was  little  vitality,  for 
ShlotO  was  a  ahadowj  SfMtm  of  myths,  and 
Buddhism  had  omgrown  Into  a  system  of 
military  monasticism,  coraUnlng  great  out- 
ward splendor  of  temples  wuh  immense 
wealth  in  land  and  rcveniK and  armii  s  of 
monks  in  armnr,  who  often  diciih  il  thi;  <lay  in 
the  battles  (\f  rival  daimiOs. 

At  no  time  in  Japan ".s  hi.story  wjis  the  estate 
of  the  people  lower,  or  th<  ir  condition  more 
pitiable.  Coming,  then,  with  eloquence,  fer- 
vor, new  doctrfnea,  and  a  gorgiwus  ritual, 
the  aneoeaa  of  Torrez,  Organtin,  Yallgnani, 
Ibrtfagen,  and  scores  of  other  Portuguese 
priests,  was  markedly  rapid.  Elusliiu  was 
especially  a  promising  flcla.  In  1682  several 
Japiuiest;  Christian  nobles,  the  representatives 
of  m:iny  thousand  converts,  sent  an  embassy 
In  liu'  ]>op(!  at  Uomc,  the  envoys  n  inaining 
over  two  years,  to  find,  on  their  return,  in 
15S">,  tliat  Nohunaga,  their  friend  and  pro- 
tector and  tho  uncompromising  enemy  and 
dortroyer  of  the  BndidnfatBy  had  fallen  under 
the  assassin's  arrow.  Two  rears  later  Ilide- 
Tosbi,  the  regent.  orderBd  ail  foreign  priests 
to  leave  the  empire,  hut  the  decree  was  not 
pressed,  and  the  proi>a>janda  wect  On,  3000 
converts  being  baptized  m  one  year.  In  1500 
four  Franciscan  friars,  coming  in  the  train  of 
tlie  visiting  governor  of  thr;  Phili|ii>iiie  Islamls. 
introduced  the  two  elements  of  discurd  wliich 
tended  to  the  destruction  of  Uonmii  Cliristi- 
anity  in  Japan;  tlu^  trespassed  upon  the 


ground  of  tho  Jesuits,  hitherto  the  only  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan,  and  they  violated  their 
promise  made  to  llid^yoshi  not  to  preach  or 
make  converts,  and  thus  roused  his  implacable 
wrath  and  suspicions,  to  which  his  successor 
lyeya-sCi  b<caine  heir.  Notwithstanding  the 
scheme  of  the  inviusioa  of  Oorea,  in  whioitlM 
Chriatian  leaden  and  many  of  the  abler  men  • 
were  aent  mH  of  1h»  country,  the  propaganda 
continued,  new  reinforcements  of  musion- 
aries  arrived,  in  1608  the  pope  declared  Japan 
a  field  for  all  ordLTs,  a  mission  press  was 
establLshc  d  antl  Christian  literature  circulated. 
In  1011  the  Dutch,  and  in  1613  the  English, 
established  connnercial  factories,  and  in  1614 
lyeyasti,  the  founder  of  Vedoand  of  the  Toki.i- 
g'awa  dynasty  of  militarj*  rulers  (l(30l-186rf), 
declana  Christianity  a  religion  dangerous  to 
the  BtatiL  and  nadij  enforaed  tlie  decree  of 
suppreanon  and  oanishnieDt.  Th«  chttrchea 
were  destroyed,  the  foreign  priests  and  native 
learlers  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  the  Chria* 
ti  in  ])eas;mtry,  uumlieriug  a  million  and  a 
half  souls,  were  left  without  teachers. 

The  Itomau  Catholics  ex plaiu  the  hostility 
of  lyeyasft  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Protestant 
Dutch  and  Kn^lish,  but  the  true  story  uf  the 
expulsion  of  tbe  foreign  religion  has  never 
yet  been  told  from  the  most  important  side — 
the  Japaneao  and  atiU  awalta  a  historian. 
Diligent  aeaidi  nveaJa  no  trace  of  the  traoa- 
lation  of  the  Bcripturee  bqrood  tho  Ten  Com* 
mandmcnts,  Lora's  Prayer,  and  selections; 
but  in  his  7nonngra]ih.  T/ie  Jmitit  Miation 
IWm  in  ./■iixin.  Mitl-lOlO,  Mr.  Ernest  Satow 
shows  thill  granuuars,  dictionai  irs,  cate* 
chisms,  various  works  of  devotion  and  dis- 
ciplino,  the  Imitation  of  Chrid,  and  a  few 
volumes  of  miscelhineous  literature,  were  com- 
posed in  or  translated  into  Japanese. 

Despite  the  Irioody  repieaaion  of  the  Chris- 
tian rabenion  at  BbtaiaMita  in  1687,  and  the 
severe  mca.surrs  used  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  Japan's  isolation,  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  faith,  tho  Frenrli  linnian 
Catholic  missionariis  found,  on  tlu  ir  arrival 
at  Nagasaki,  in  is.lO,  cotisidn-aldo  nunilxTS 
of  descendants  of  b<-liever3  wlio  were  secret 
disciples.  At  first  persecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment, these  people  are  now  ojku  and  devout 
adherents.  From  this  uuc  kus  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  in  modern  Japan,  with 
mefhoda  mote  nmcUlatory,  and  entirely  free 
from  suspicion  of  tUterior  political  purnoaea, 
have  diligently  prosecuted  their  earnest  labora 
in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  Thev  claim  a 
following  of  49.0(10,  including  infants  and 
children,  and  in  their  organizaticiU  arc  S 
bisho}xs,  49  abbots  or  heads  of  parochial 
clergy,  and  34  ordinary  priests,  locatcil  at  28 
stations,  most  of  them  large  cities.  There 
are  also  38  sLsit-rs  «Ef  ohailty.  With  6  motheia* 
superior  in  7  cUka. 

The  Boarian  Ecclesiastical  Hission,  under 
tho  energetic  leadership  of  Bishop  rficolal, 
began  the  labors  of  pnipagatlng  Christianity, 
according  to  the  Russo-Greek  form,  in  1H70. 
In  tho  northern  y»arts  of  Hondo  and  in  Vezo 
a  nunilxT  of  churches  have  been  jiliuited. 
The  Protestant  tnutslation  of  the  JJiblc  Is 
made  use  of,  and  sjKciMl  stress  is  laid  upon 
xidsing  up  a  large  natlvo  ministiy.  Massive 
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and  <-<»mrn()diiitis  builii:iiL"<  in  TokiO,  jtaid  for  | 
by  the  UiLssiiiu  Govcrumeat,  wliich  lias  re-  i 
cenfly  inrrcased  its  appropriation  for  Jupiui 
by  100,000  roubles,  arc  the  lieadquarten of  the 
educational  and  propaj^unda  departments,  and 
in  the  o^ittal  this  chtudi  lias  a  strong  follow- 
fng.  Three  other  Rnadatt  dergrmen  aaiHst 
Bishop  Nicolai,  and  tlW  following  of  the 
Greek  Cliurch  in  Japan  numbers  probablv 

In  tlic  history  of  Protestant  niissious  in 
Japan  there  nro  two  distinct  ciK)chs,  with  a 
prospc'ctivu  tliird,  from  1859  to  1H72  and  from 
1872  to  1890.  The  Anncrican  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Reformed  (Dutch)  and  Baptist 
societies  located  their  teachers  and  medkal 
missionariea  In  1850  at  Yokobama  and  Naga- 
saki, amid  much  prejudice  and  suspicion, 
and  during  10  years  prosecuted  the  work  of 
ediiwitioii,  enlightenment,  mjistcry  of  the 
ln!igiiii;r('.  and  smmithing  of  the  putli  for 
other  comers.  Tlieso  were  ycnrH  of  toil  iind 
discouragement,  and  of  unrest  and  tunnoil  in 
the  country  itself,  but  a  foundation  v;nn  laid 
on  which  a  8up<;rh  .snjxrstructurc  has  since 
Ijeen  erected.  In  1869  the  Church  Missionarv 
Bociety  of  England  and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  >f. 
ostabluhed  missions.  At  the  opening  of  1872 
there  wisre  10  natlTes  known  to  be  Cbitattans, 


and  on  Sunday,  l^Iay  10.  after  m  season  of 
prayer  and  the  .<»fudy  of  the  Book  of  AcIh, 

the  Jnpani'se  Church  was  ori^anizcd  willi  11 
m''nih.Ts.  .\t  this  tiin<'  th(;  emltius.sy  sent 
roiiiiil  111  ■  wnrli!  hy  the  Mikado  was  in  Ainer- 
irii.iuii  txforethe  closeof  tiic  year  the  calendar 
of  Christendom  was  adopted,  and  in  Feb.  18, 
1873,  th(!  edicts  against  Christianity  were  re- 
moved. At  the  end  of  1873  there  were  51 
miasionaries  on  the  ground,  and  in  1878  a  re- 
inforcement of  46  arrlTed,  and  erangelistfc. 
edncational,  medical,  and  literary  work  was 
pushed  with  fresh  vigor.  By  1879  the  rx- 
pi  riini  iifjil  stage  wa.s  over,  the  field  fully 
plntUil  (lut,  nnil  file  missionaries  numliered 
201.  'I'lu'  New  Tcslanient  in  Jupnnes4',  aftt  r 
20  years  of  preliminiiry  study,  and  5J  years 
after  it  had  been  Ix-guu  by  a  lH>ard  of  fon*ign 
and  native  translators,  wa.s  completed  No- 
vember  8. 1870.  The  completion  of  the  Bible 
In  Japanese,  after  various  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  mid  been  pubUsbed,  was  celebrated 
In  Tokio.  Feb.  8,  1868. 

One  of  the  oldest  missionaries  ascribes  one 
half  of  till'  present  wonderful  resulls  of  Chris- 
tian inissidtis  in  J-i|):m  to  tlie  wtirk  of  the 
Bible  so(  ii  tie>i.  Of  these  the  American,  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign,  and  National  Bible  t^ociely 
of  Scotland  have  agencies  in  Japan,  and  have 
been  generous  supfwrters  of  the  expenses  of 
tnmslating,  publishing,  and  circulating  the 
ScrlDtttres,  the  American  Bible  Society  alone 
htmng  disposed  of  over  890.000  volnmes  of 
the  whole  or  portions  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
work,  fls  in  tne  moltlfarious  labors,  the  na- 
tive Chri-.ti!iti^  ha\  c  taken  part,  and  the  tran'<- 
lation  is  prolwibly  one  of  tlie  most  suct-es.sfiil 
missionarv  versions  yet  made  of  the  divine 
Word,  while  by  the  80.000  Christians  in  800 
ohurohes  It  Is  read  with  avidly  and  edilica* 
tlon. 

Into  a  description  of  all  the  forms  of  mis* 
slonaiy  ootivity  onr  space  does  not  permit  us 


to  go,  nor  to  men  lion  the  names  of  even  the 
veteran  toilers  wlio  have  seen  both  seed-tijno 
and  planting.  Remarkable  are  the  gifts  and 
characteristKS  of  the  native  Christiuis,  more 
th«n  one  half  of  whom  have  oome  from  the 
tamurai  daas,  which  has  for  oentttriss  been 
noted  for  Its  stronff  tntenectnaHty,  and  from 
■which  has  i'sued  tne  public  opinion  that  has 
swayed  society.  A  spirit  of  eager  desire  to 
engage  actively  in  all  il*  ],,irtinenls  of  Christian 
-siTvice,  a  spirit  of  self  .sup|>ort.  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conversion  of  their  etnin- 
irymen,  equally  with  a  refusal  to  inherit  or 
blindly  receive  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  and 
quarrels  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
sectarlAnism  of  some  of  their  teachers,  hare 
cbancterixed  the  native  ministiy  and  ooofiO' 
gatlons.  Nearly  all  the  methods  and  agendcs 
collateral  to  the  ehurrhcs  and  found  omcient 
lit  home  are  tried  in  Japan,  and  tisually  with 
satisfar-rnry  results.  On  tlie  otln  r  hand,  the 
inissinimries,  ns  a  rule,  a  noMe  hand  of  liiirlily 
iiualifird  ni(.-n  and  woiikii,  have  aliown  a  ten- 
dency to  ignore  diHercnces  and  to  unite  as 
far  as  possible  in  presenting  an  unhrokea 
front  against  paganiam.  A  good  Ix-ginuing 
has  been  made  in  Temsculur,  Christian  jour- 
nalism and  Uteratwte,  and  in  the  churches  of 
Reformed  Christianity  are  many  promising 
editors,  writers,  and  scholars.  Of  the  17 
Christian  newspapers  now  publWicd.  1  Ls 
Tinman  Catholic,  1  Greek  Cliurch,  1  unde- 
nominational, 1  Methodist,  2  F.pi-^eopal.  2 
Presbyterian,  0  Coni^reirationa!,  2  riiilarian, 
1  Friends.  Twenty-nine  societies  now  labor 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  and  the  ap- 
pro.ximatc  statistics  for  1890  are  as  given  b^ 
low. 

There  are  6  large  groups,  the  missionariea 
and  natives  In  wmdi  work  In  proctlcal  har- 
mony, viz.,  the  Presbytorial  eo-operattng 
with  the  United  Church'of  Christ  in  Japan, 

the  ?'.piscopal  iu  t  onncction  with  the  Nippon 
Sei  I<nli.wai.  the  Baptists,  the  Con^regational- 
ivts,  and  tile  .Methodists,  all  of  tlir.se  having 
British  a.s  well  as  American  missionaries,  ex- 
cept the  ConRrcgationalists.  There  are  also 
the  German  Evangelical  Protestant  (German 
Swiss),  and  from  the  United  Slates  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  Christian  Alliance,  Uni- 
tarian, and  DnlvasaUst  nJbslons,  hemes  va^ 
rious  educational,  medical,  or  evangelistic 
a^ncles  not  under  n-gularly  organize<l  mis- 
sionary societies.  Of  the  .')27  mis-sionaries 
(iHHfi),  Ififi  wer«!  married  males,  8-1  uiiinarriMl 
males,  and  171  unmarried  females,  at  H4  sta- 
tions anil  448  outstutions.  Of  the  274  organ- 
ized churches,  153  were  whollj  and  l^l  j>ar- 
tially  self-supporting,  in  which  5007  adult 
converts  and  585  children  were  baptized.  In 
present  mcmbenriiip  are  18,021  men,  9il8 
women,  8904  dilldren— total,  S4.648.  In  18 
boys'  boarding  schools  are  2998  pupils,  and 
in  51  pirLs'  schools  4249  ;  in  50  clay  m  hooLi 
are  IVJCll  pupils,  or  a  total  of  10, "166  young 
jicrsiiiis  under  (lirect  Christian  training  dur- 
ing week  days  ;  ;?.-)0  .'sunday-Rehools  have 
21,597  pupils,  and  17  theological  schools  train 
up  275  young  men  for  the  ministry.  There 
are  135  native  ministers  and  400  unordained 
native  helpers,  3  schools  for  Bible  women, 
I  with  88  pupils.    In  8  hospitals  weio  487 
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ln>pMientij,  and  in  0  ilispi  nMiries  14,057  piT- 
Ban»  were  trwitwl.  Tin;  miinljer  of  ye/*  (tlirfc 
qiijiriJTs  of  u  dollar)  coutributed  by  nuUve 
Ohristiiios  for  all  purpoiiea  was  53,503. 13,  an 
iacrcARe  over  1»88  of  &048.43.  Later  statbtics 
|»reaeut<d  at  a  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  in  ToklO.  May,  1890,  ahow  a 
total  of  nearly  84.000  ProtoUnt  satire  Cbxiii- 
tuas  in  Japan. 

limsRATiKE.— For  the  liUtory  of  Chrlsli* 
anitjy  la  Ja|):in  and  for  deticriptions  of  tbc 
QOIintTy,  sec,  Traiifiir^i'/iix  of  tM  Afuitic  Si- 
tietjf/>fJajMin,)xi-iutiin  ;  Jean  ("nkssiet,  i/iXw/r 
deiSglue  du  ./a/fon,  I'arU.  ICSK.  3  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  1715,  Eng.  trans.,  'J'ho  IliUory  of  the 
Church  of  ./.ijMiu,  Lonilon,  17l>5  ;  P.  F.  X. 
de  Clirirlevoix,  lli>it"irc  (t  dMcripUon  fj<'iur<iU 
(.'  i  .lajfjn,  I'ari'..  17;W,  4th  C<1.,  Tours,  1M4  ; 
Leon  Piute,  Uittoira  de  la  reiMm  ehritieHne 
au  Jaant,  BmoM,  1360 ;  W.  B.  OriiBs.  Th€ 
Ifikadu't  Bmmn,  New  York,  1876.  6th  cd.. 
1890 ;  E.  M.  Satow.  The  Jesuit  Miuion  Pntt 
of  Juptui  ;  CI.  F.  VcrlM  i  k,  IliMory  of  Protrt- 
tnnt  MiMxuiNJi  in  Jii/xtn,  Vokohaiim,  1KH3  ; 
B.f-il  Hull  Clianiborliiin,  T/'iufjuJ'tj  'Hufif,  Lou- 
don, IHW,  and  the  nuim  rous  popular  workj*of 
travel  and  (d)servaii<>n  {'.(/.,  bv  W.  Gray  Dixon 

iiueaj,  iMbuUa  Bird  [IStiUL  ^.  J.  Rein  [188S- 
D]).  WiLLUK  EixioT  Ojuma. 

Ja'-photh  (enlargement),  the  second  8on  of 
Koah  (Qea.  z.  21).  Hia  7  aons  (Gen.  x.  2-5, 
1  Chfon.  i.  5)  occupied  with  their  posterity 
the  north  of  Asia  and  moat  of  EaNpe,  In 
later  yean  the  Greeks  and  Itonuun  anbdned 
large  portions  of  Soufhern  and  Western  A.'^ia, 
In  accordance  with  Xcmk's  l>lcssini  (Ocu.  ix. 
27),  and  Japhedi's  "  eiilarL-^. mnit"^  now  «- 
tends  over  America  and  Aubtrulia. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jasvla,  8«mn«l  Parmer,  D.D.  (rniverslty 
of  Pennsylvania,  isli*,,  LL.D.  (Washington 
[now  Trinity],  IStTi,  Episc-opaliau  ;  b!  at 
Middletown.'Conn.,  Jan.  2«i,  17^0  ;  d.  there. 
Miin  h  20,  1S,j1.  His  father  was  the  second 
bisiiop  of  Connecticut,  lie  graduated  at 
Fale,  1805  ;  was  ordained  deacon.  1810,  and 
priest,  1811 ;  rector  In  New  YorlE,  1813-19, 
at  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  1890-86.  and  at  3Iiddlo- 
towa,  1887-4Sb  with  brief  tenaa  aa  pnrfeiaor 
111  the  Oeneral  Theological  Seminary,  1819- 
S8,  and  in  Washincton  (now  Trinity)  College, 
Hartford.  18:ir»-4J7.  From  182(^-3.5  he  was 
abroad,  mainly  in  Italy.  In  18138  he  was  ap- 
pointed hi.storiographer  to  the  Kpiw^opal 
Church.  His  chi<;f  works  arc,  A  C/ironoUyji- 
e*U  Introdudion  to  the  Ili.itory  of  the  Chnreh, 
London,  1844,  Boston.  1845.  and  Th«  Church 
nf  tkt  Medemed,  Boeton,  1850,  voL  i.  (all 
pahUdiod).  F.HB. 

Jasliar,  Book  of,  is  mentioned  twice  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Joah.  z.  18»  8  8am.  L  18), 
but  the  work  itaelf  doea  not  exist  any  more. 
Seferal  books  of  this  title  have  since  been 
written  by  Jews,  one  in  1391.  by  Rabbi  Shab- 
batai  Carmiiz  Lovita,  is  u  moral  treatise,  and 
is  found  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  ; 
auuilier,  by  Kalilii  Thani,  d.  1171,  is  a  lreali--e 
on  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  was  publi.shcd  iu 
Hebrew,  iu  Italy,  l.>44,  at  Cracow,  ir>H6,  and 
Vienna,  1811 ;  a  thirds  probably  written  by 


a  Sjiiuiisli  Jew  in  the  Kith  century,  is  an 
iulrtxiiu  lion  to  Uie  Hexatem  h,  mid  was 
nublished  at  Venice,  l&io.  Cnicow,  Itijy, 
Fiiiguc,  'lOUH.  German  translation  at  Franli- 
fort,  1074.  Engliah  in  New  York,  l.*^0. 
The  Book  of  JinJier,  TrandiUtd  into  J-JnylisA 
from  tli«  Ilebrew  by  Alcuin  of  Britain,  velia 
«ea<  a  IHlgrimafe  into  A$  UU§  iMnd, 
London,  1761.  1888.  1888,  la  a  mere  fraud, 
^ee  Homo,  Introduetion,  iv.,  741-47.  See 
The  Book  of  Jather  In  Emanuel  Deutsch's 
Literary  IttunatMtJAw  York,  1874.) 

Ja'-aon,  the  name  of  aeveral  Jews.  1.  Ja- 
■on,  son  of  £leaxar,  waa  aeot  by  Jndaa  lbio> 

cabeeus  as  ambassador  to  Rome  (1  Mncc.  viil. 
17).  2.  Jaaon  of  Oyrene,  a  Hellenistic  Jew, 
who  wrote  shortlv  before  the  time  of  Christ  a 
hi-story  of  the  ^fiucalMcs  in  5  l)ooks.  The 
original  has  peri-^lieil,  hut  tin-  second  book  cf 
Maccabees  (ii.  19)  is  declared  hy  its  atithor  to 
be  an  abridfjmcnt  of  Ja-son's  work.  3,  Jason 
(brother  of  tlie  hiKh-priest  Onias  III.),  who 
bought  the  office  of  high-priest  from  Antio- 
chns  Epiphanes. cbaogedhuiname  from  Jesut 
to  Jason,  and  nsed  ereiy  means  to  introduce 
Hellenism  among  his  countrymen,  but  after 
some  years  (B.C.  172)  was  supplanted  and  Ik'- 
came  a  fugitive.  Soon  lie  returned  and  cap- 
tured Jerusalem,  but  Wiu^  again  expelled, 
wandered  from  placi"  to  place,  and  at  lii«t 
died  in  Sparta.  4.  Ja»on,  a  Christian  who 
entertained  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  5-9)  in  Thessa- 
loaica,  and  maY  have  been  identi<  al  with  the 
man  mentionon  In  Rom.  zvl.  21  as  a  kinsman 
of  the  apostle.  T.  W.  C. 

Ja'-van,  the  fourth  son  of  Japheth  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Greeks  or  lotiians.  Greece  is 
meant  by  the  word  iu  Isa.  Ixvi.  19  and  Ezek. 
zzvii.  13,  and  ia  given,  by  both  the  common 
venhm  and  the  RBviaed,  In  Dan.  viii.  81  and 
Zech.  Ix.  la  T.  W.  C. 

Jay,  William,  Congregatlonalist  ;  b.  at 
Tiabuj7,  Wiltshire,  May  6.  1769  ;  d.  at  Bath. 
Deo.  87,  1858.  He  passed,  iu  1785,  from  the 
stone-mason's  trade  to  O.  Winter's  acadony 
at  Ifaitborough,  and  before  he  came  of  age 
had  preached  nearly  1000  times.  Fr.  in  Jan., 
1791,  to  Jan.,  1853,  he  wa-s  minister  of  Argylc 
Chapel,  Bath,  where  he  atlaiiied  gn  at  repu- 
tation ;  ,Iohn  Foster  ralleil  him  the  prince  of 
pn  aehers,  and  Sheriilan  the  most  natural 
orator  he  ever  heard.  1  tiu  Morniujj  and  A'ren- 
inff  Exerci*fS,  1813,  4  vols.,  and  Moruinge 
trith  Jffue,  London,  18!»4,  have  been  Tcry 
popular.  His  works  were  collected  in  13 
Tob.,  Bath.  1848-48,  and  reprinted  in  1856 
and  i878i.  Princeton  gare  hrai  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  bat  he  did  not  use  it.  (See  hi.s  Auto- 
biography,  ed.  by  O.  Bedford  and  J.  A. 
James,  Lonilon,  is.')!  ;  8.  "Wil.son'.s  .Vf  /zc.;,-. 
1854  ;  Wallace'a  Portraiture,  1854  ;  and  C. 
Jasy'a  SeeoUeeUoM,  1808.)  F.  X.  B. 

Jealooay,  one  of  the  Btrongcst  pa.s.slons  of 
our  nature  (Prov.  vi.  34,  Cant.  ■viil.  6).  Com- 
monly it  iienoles  a  suspicion  of  eon  jupal  in- 
tldeliiy  (2  Cor.  xi.  2),  but  is  use*!  for  anger 
(Ps.  Ix.xix.  5,  1  Cor.  x.  22),  and  also  to  denote 
intense  zeal  for  another's  welfare  (Zech.  i.  14, 
viii.  2).  As  CkHl's  relation  to  hia  people  la 
j  frequently  represented  as  a  nianiage'0OT«> 
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aaot.  he  expresses  the  poritj  and  fervor  of 
Us  life  bjr  tlw  jukma  tie  ueb  towud  asy 
rival,  ana  calls  bfoiseu  "a  jcalom  God." 

The  Trial  of  Jealou»y. — A  pfculiar  prd 
vision  of  the  Mosaic  law  reqiifri'd  a  woiiiau 
cMiiic  iiiidcr  susiiidofi  of  luluUrry  to 
drink  ii  ciTtjiiii  wiUcr  of  bitl('rTif!iH,  which  in 
ca'^r'  slin  was  iruilly  iirovoti  n  Borc  (Mir^c,  bul 
if  she  were  ianoceni  was  entirely  hnrmUss 
(Num.  ▼.).  This  was  far  hotter  than  the 
mediwval  ordeals  whkh  wrought  d<  nth  or 
great  8qff«ring^  wlMlwr  tha  suspecti  djK  rson 

T.  W.  C> 


Jeanne  d'Alhret  (zhan  dnl'bra),  quwn  of 
Kavurrc,  one  of  thu  most  impressive  clijir- 
Hctcrs  in  tiie  liistory  of  the  mformntion  in 
France,  was  bi)rii  ut  Pan,  Jan.  7,  1528  ;  the 
only  child  of  Marguerite  d'Orleans-Angoii- 
Idmc,  the  sialer  of  l-'rancLs  I.  and  Henry  d'Al- 
bret,  king  of  Navarre.  By  her  motficr  she 
was  earlj  brought  Into  connection  with  the 
IdMS  of  tbe  Reformation  and  with  the  re 
fonnen  themsdvea.  She  grew  up  fine  and 
atrong  In  spirit.  Everything  was  happy 
around  her,  and  she  was  gay.    When,  in 

1548,  she  was  married  to  Antolne  de  Bour- 
bon, duki"  of  \'cnilot:ie,  who  also  belonijwl  to 
tbe  rttonn  piirty,  she  advised  liim  "  not  to 
mix  too  mucti  with  those  new  idejis, "  and 
wlien,  in  15.j;i,  she  bore  her  son,  Ueuri  IV., 
Elie  sang  a  Beamcse  ditty  while  ilfli^g  de- 
livered. But  times  soon  became  more  seri* 
ous  and  she  with  them.   Her  mother  died  tn 

1549,  her  latiier  In  1555.  As  reigniog  queen 
she  continued  the  policy  of  her  parents.  The 
reformed  pa.'itors  were  fdlowcd  to  preach,  and 
refugees  from  Frnnc<'  or  Spain  were  pro- 
tected. The  liarant'iK's  of  tin-  po[Hj  she  left 
Unnotier'il  nr\<\  the  ol)trti<is-eiii  s>  (»f  the  Frei](  li 
court  <!ir  rchnkf'i!.  Wlifii  ( 'alhiTiiir  of  .Mi'di- 
cis  adnionishe<l  lier  of  lier  duty  to  her  son  and 
her  kingdom,  nhu  answered  that,  with  Iter  son 
in  one  hand  and  her  kingdom  in  the  other, 
she  would  jump  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
rather  than  go  to  naaa.  la  1561  abeaolemnly 
abjured  Romanism,  and  when  her  husband, 
a  man  of  great  tuk'nt  and  no  character,  diccl 
In  15«3,  Calvin  became  her  ndvi*ier,  tlie  ei  le- 
bration  of  injiss  was  fi)rl»iiiiltu  in  her  kin;^- 
dom,  and  a  Protestant  aradetny  was  cstal)- 
lished  at  Orthcz.  Meanwhile  the  religious 
war  ragcfl  with  fury  in  IVanee.  and  Navarre 
Wits  involved  in  it.  Alter  ili<'  battle  of  Jamac, 
March  18»  1569.  when  Condu  w  as  auasslnatcd 
and  an  aeemed  t»  be  lost,  she  Joined  the 
Huguenot  amy  and  placed  her  aon,  15  mnia 
old.  at  tlie  head  of  the  dragoons.  "Who 
asks  about  sexes  or  age  in  tinus  like  these  t" 
she  said.  In  Aug..  ]'r)70,  Catherine  of  Medl- 
ds  and  tlu!  Gui.scs  had  to  pray  for  peace, 
however,  and  proposed  to  .'•e.il  it  w  ilh  a  mar- 
riage between  Marpvierite  of  Valoisand  Prince 
Henri  of  Navarre,  the  general  of  dragoon.^. 
She  accompntiicd  her  son  to  Jd«  wwlding,  btit 
on  June  4,  loTi,  two  months  before  the  prep- 
arations for  St.  Bartholomew  were  finished, 
she  died  suddenly  of  a  n^jaterfoua  fsver,  in 
Paris.  GRie  left  as  her  witnesses  tn  historr  a 
large  collection  of  letters  which  are  founrf  in 
tbe  National  Library  in  Paris,  but  of  which 
Tery  few  have  been  printed,  a  tender  memory 


among  men  Hke  Calvin  and  Beza,  a  flourish* 
ing  Froteataat  uoivcnl^  on  Fioieh  aoU,  a 
law  hook.  8Ut  tf*  ta  retne  Jehmme,  stfll  la 

frirce,  a  Bawpio  translation  of  the  New  Te«ta- 
tucnt,  still  in  tise,  and  a  son,  Henri  Quntre. 
(See  II.  M.  Kaird.  Nintorif  of  (he  7iV.«  of  (he 
Ihiffunu^di.  London,  1S80,  2  vols.  ;  J.-((ieHde 
Ah(.  li.  Bmirh.  ct  J.  d'AL.  e<l.  by  UcKham- 
.beau,  Paris,  1877  ;  A.  do  Ruble,  Le  mnriaife 
dej.  d'A.,  Pari.«»,  1877;  AfOniM  (b  Jtourbon 
et  JeanM  d'AJbnt,  1881.  C.  P. 

Jeanna  d'Aro  (rjihn  dare),  the  heroine  of 
French  history,  very  legendary  and  very  real, 

was  liom,  the"  third  child  of  humble  iM  a-^ant 
l)arent.s,  alK)ut  14l(t,  at  Doni-Remy,  In  Cham- 
pagne, ni'ar  the  frontier  of  Rurirundy.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  hut  she  knew 
her  Crtd'K  her  Pnt'  '\  her  Atf  Marin ;  sho 
was  intensely  religiouM.  and  her  faith  was  her 
inspinition.  She  vadcrstood  nothing  cf  pett* 
tics,  but  slw  giew  up  amid  the  feuds  between 
Prance  and  Bnigundy,  and  France  and  £ng« 
land  ;  she  becaaie  Ininiaely  Freadi,  and  h» 
patriotism  was  to  her  a  duty.  Close  by  her 

father' .s  field  l.iy  the  forest  of  Bois  Clienu, 
where  the  still  living  lore  told  that  Merlin 
had  lived,  and  from  Avhi(  h  it  wa.s  said  (hat  a 
virgin  should  come  forward  to  save  France. 
When  the  Kni:li>i»  laiil  sieire  to  Urlraiis  and 
the  last  hour  uf  France  wcmed  near  striking, 
she  heard  voices  in  the  air  which  said  to  her. 
that  it  was  she  who  should  go  forward,  and 
she  went.  The  king,  the  court,  tbe  army 
followed  her  with  awe.  She  raised  the  sieff 
of  Orleans  ;  she  defeated  the  English  In  sev- 
end  bailies  and  thPy  fled  in  li  rror  ;  slif  car- 
ried Charle.s  VII.  to  Uhi.ims  and  lu  M  the 
Vtanner  of  Franei;  at  his  coronation,  .luly  17, 
14"29.  Then  she  wanted  to  go  home  to  Dora- 
Ueniy  ;  she  felt  that  her  mission  wa.s  ended. 
But  her  surroundings,  friends  and  foes,  felt 
otherwise.  To  ihcm  she  wjls  a  living  nur- 
acle.  an  angel  or  a  demon,  and  as  long  as  she 
breathed  she  must  necessarily  remain  tha 
centre  of  the  world.  She  was  penaaded  to 
stay,  but  her  next  undertakings  were  act  so 
firikingly  successful,  and  by  an  accident  she 
fell  into  "tlie  bands  of  tlie  Kiiirlish.  A  covm- 
eil  enndcnincd  her  as  a  witrh  and  a  ri  la|)se-d 
heretic,  and  she  wa.s  l)urne<i  alive  nt  Houcn, 
.May  81,  1431.  The  literature  on  lu  r,  histori- 
cal,' psychological,  poetical,  is  enormous, 
sometinies  bl]u.phemous,  as  with  Voltaire, 
sometimes  hysterical,  as  with  Dupnnloup,  but 
genenlly  trivial  and  utterly  supertluoos. 
The  facts  of  her  life  are  indubitable,  and, 
when  viewed  in  tlic  light  of  the  time,  very 
easy  to  explain.  There  wa.s  only  one  pecu- 
liarity alK>ut  her,  she  was  a  very  grand  wom- 
an. But  the  j)lu mmiena  <if  the  onier  to  wliii  Ii 
she  belontrs  Alexander  tin-  Great,  Francis  of 
.\s.sissi,  Shakesjx-ar'-.  etc. — are  nut  difhcull  to 
understand  when  the  student  is  able  to  feel 
that  they  are  considerably  greater  than  he  is 
himself.  (See  Jules  Quichcnit,  Lt»  deux 
Proek  da  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Paris,  1841-49.  5 
vols.,  French  trans,  of  the  J^roo'n.  Paris,  istfi^  ♦ 
Lives  by  B.  Martin  [last  ed.,  Paris,  lS7riJ  and 
.lanet  Tuckcy  [I  jondon,  IHHTi]  ;  Mrs.  F. 
Caddy,  Footttepa  of  Jeanne  d'Are,  London, 
1886.)  O,  P. 
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J*bb,  Joha,  D.D.  (Dublin.  18—).  buhop  of 
Limerick  ;  b.  at  Drogbcda,  Ireland,  SepC  S^, 
1T75  ;  (1,  at  Limerick,  Dec.  7,  1888.   He  was 

cducatetl  at  Trinity  Collect',  Dublin  ;  became 
rector  of  Abiufjtou,  lf:*l(),  and  was  coiise- 
cmted,  1828.  He  waa  ii  prLlate  of  lilx-ral 
spirit  and  exemplary  clianutiT.  Besides  Lis 
Sifiid  LiUrntiirr,  a  review  of  BIshup  Lowth 
(I8:i*i),  he  published  many  sermons,  and  /'n/r- 
tiral  Tluoi.miy,  London,"  1830,  2d  ed.,  IbLiT, 
8  rob.  His  life  (1886)  waa  written  hv  C. 
Fonrter.  who  aUo  edttM  llfal  Oarremvtiamu» 
witli  Alexander  Knox,  Loadm,  1894.  2d  ed.. 
1887.  F.  M.  B. 

Je  -bus  {a  trodden  jilnft),  an  old  name  of 

Jeru>alrm  (Tuilgcs  xix.  lU.  H  i.     T.  W.  C. 

Je-bu-sitea,  the  (wtiple  tlwelllng  In  and 
annuid  Jebus  in  the  time  of  Joshua  and  whom 
he  was  direclwi  to  dej»trov  (Deut.  vU.  1). 
Their  citr  waa  burned  (Jo^h.  xi.  16<^1),  but 
ofterwaru  reoccupicd.  David  conquered 
their  .stronghold,  and  \\  became  part  of  his 
MpUeKS  firaiu  6-8).  Aflorwacd  iKHigbt 
trim  Armmli  the  alte  lor  an  altar  (>  fiam. 
xzlr.  84),  aad  upon  tUs  the  ten^tle  wao  built. 

T.  W.  C. 

J»-ho'-a-h>z  {Jihnrnh  »u»Utin»).  1.  Son 
and  successor  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  who 
reigned  17  years  (B.C.  806-840),  during  which 
time  the  country  was  invaded  and  dekpotted 
bv  the  kings  of  Syria,  9.  Son  and  aucoewor 
of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (9  Einga  zxlii.  80), 
also  called  Shallum  (1  Chron.  Hi.  15).  Ho 
dill  evil  in  tho  sirht  of  the  Lord  and  rciffncd 
only  8  months,  wln^n  lie  was  deposed  by  rha- 
riioli  Xi'cho,  who  sent  hiia  tti  Kpypt,  where 
he  died  d.c.  610).  Comp.  Jcrcm.  xxii.  10-12 
and  Eaek.  i&x.  8, 4),  T.  W.  a 

Je-ho'-ash.   Sec  JoASH. 

Je4ioi'«a-ohfai  {flMoiiUtd  by  Jdmafy  Son 
■ad  mooeasor  of  Jenoiaklm,  king  of  Jtidah 
(S.C.  666),  who  reigned  only  8  months,  and 
waa  then  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  a 
captive  for  87  rears,  and  then  released  and 
favored  by  £vil-Merodach  (9  Kings  zxiv. 
8-l«.  MT.  Trw.  C. 

Je-hol'-a-da  (JUsosA  knowt).  1.  The 
father  of  Benaitui.  a  distinf^uished  captain 
uudcr  David  (3  Sum.  ISi.    2.  A  liiiih- 

prietit  in  the  days  of  Athrdiuh,  whoM'  delliroue- 
ment  he  secured  (2  Kings  xi  I.  He  wjis  so 
able  and  faithful  that  when  he  died,  at  au  ad- 
vanced agi^  he  waa  boiled  with  royal  honors. 

T.  W.  O. 

JTa-hol'-a-hhn  (JeJumdh  »et»  up),  eldest  son 
of  .Josiah.  Ho  n  iLnu  d  wickedly  for  11  years, 
nt  the  end  of  wliieli  time  he  Wiw  slain  by 
Kehm  hatlnezzar  (B.C.  699)  and  "  ^^  as  l  iuried 
with  the  burial  of  au  ass."  T.  W.  C. 

Ja^hon'-a-dalb.  See  Rechab. 

(exalted  by  Jehoath).  1.  Eldest 
rof  Jehoehapbat.  He  reigned 
9  yean.  He  married  Jezebel's  daughter,  and 
waa  very  wicked.  In  his  reign  the  fidomites 
revoltea  and  securwl  their  Independence. 
Afterward  In-  was  smitten  with  riu  incarable 
diaeHS4.',  aud  when  hu  died  wa^  buriud  without 
jrojral  honon  (8  Chron.  xxL  20).   T.  W.  C.  i 


J»-hosh'-a.phat  (Oodjudget).  The  fouith 

king  of  Judah  after  Solomon.  He  began  to 
reign  at  the  age  of  85  and  reigned  25  years 
(B.C.  914-^90).  DistinguLshi-d  for  m  li'^iuus 
zeal,  he  clc'ttUMtl  the  land  from  idnlalrv  .  and 
Wiis  highly  |irospcred  at  home  and  aliroad. 
His  great  error  wa>i  an  entangling  alliance  with 
Ahab,  whieh  nearly  cost  him  his  life  (2  (  liron. 
xviii.  81).  A  vast  host  of  Edouutes  and 
otliers  0000  laivded  the  land,  but,  iu  answer 
to  his  iiraiTers.  were  panto-stricken  and  routed 
(9  Ohran.  zx.).  Later  la  Hfe  he  joined  Aha- 
Kiah  in  a  naval  expedition,  but  it  turned  out 
disastrously.  An  expedition  with  Ahaziah 
aeainst  Moab  was  saved  from  failure  only  by 
Ellsha's  presence.  He  died  at  the  ai;c  of  6(), 
leaving  7  sons,  one  oC  Whom,  Jeboram,  suo* 
ceedctl  him.  T.  W.  C. 

Jehoshaphat,  Valloy  of  (mllet/  ofthejudff' 

vifitt  i>/  Jc/ioni/i),  a  metaphorical  name  of 
some  pla<'e  where  G<kI  woidd  judtre  the  foe* 
of  his  p<  ople  i.Ioel  iii.  2,  12;.  There  is  no 
ground  for  applying  it  to  anv  known  site, 
though  si  nee  the  !kl  century  it  has  been  given 
to  the  narrow  glen  of  the  &dron. 

T.  W.  0. 

Je-ho'-vah  (fie  irill  he),  the  Ineffable  name 
of  God  among  the  Hebrews,  who  fiuhf.lltutc<l 
for  It  .\donai  or  Jilohini.  Its  anci<  nt  pro- 
nunciation is  thought  to  hiivi-  been  Yiiln:th, 
but  this  is  not  eertJiin.  It  (Irrmies  tiieself- 
existcncc,  independence,  imnmtubility,  and 
inflnite  fulness  of  the  divine  being.  Front 
Ex.  vi.  8  it  appears  that  while  this  name  was 
in  use  from  man's  ereatton.  its  full  meanfaig 
had  not  been  wmiu^  out  In  the  experience 
of  the  patriarchs.  It  b  the  peonliar  name  of 
the  Most  High  as  the  author  of  revelation 
and  redemption.  Tln-rc  may  be  goda  many 
and  lords  maii\-,  real  or  imaginary,  but  there 
Is  and  enn  Is-  onlv  ow.  Jehovah.  Jehovah- 
Jireh  (Jilut.-f^,  ,•      ;',;,ritle),  the  naniu 

given  by  Abraham  to  the  i>lacu  where  he  was 
ulx)ut  to  slay  Isaac  (Gen,  x.xii.  14)  ;  hence 
used  as  a  proverb  for  every  extremity  of 
God's  people.  JehoratapHlaal  (Jehmah  mg 
banner),  the  name  clTen  to  an  altar  hi  mam* 
ory  of  Amaldc's  defeat  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  Jaho- 
vab-Shalom  (Jehorah  ia  peaee),  tho  name 
given  to  (iideon's  altar  in  Ophra,  In  memory 
of  the  angel's  greeting,  "  Peaei  be  utiio  tlm-  ' 
(Judges  vi.  24).  Jehovah- Shammah  (./</«*- 
rnh  in  tfurr)  (Ezck.  xhiii.  85).  Jehovah- 
TaidJwna  {Jehotah  our  righUvutntut).  The 
margiital  reading  In  Jer.  zxiH.  6,  xxxiti.  16. 

T.  W.  C. 

Je'*%a  {Jehottth  it  he).   1 .  The  son  of  Hanani 

the  setT,  who  <  airir  i  n  ihri  atening  mess.ngc 
to  Bazisha  (1  Kings  .\vi.  7j,  and  'M  years  after- 
ward did  tho  same  oilico  to  Ji  lioshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xix.  2).  2.  A  general  of  tho  army 
of  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  divinely 
chosen  to  intliet  ImigmontH  on  tho  house  of 
Abah.  Be  hlew  his  master  and  usurped  the 
throne,  and  reigned  28  years.  See  the  his- 
tory in  1  K\ag%  xix..  9  Kings  ix.  He  slew 
Jezebel  and  exUrpoted  the  impious  family  of 
Ahab.    He   also  jsealously   destroyed  the 

eriesis  j)f  Ba;d  an<l  all  the  adherents  of  Ahab. 
ut  his  heart  was  not  right  with  God  ;  his 

xeal  for  the  Lord  was  teuly  a  seal  for  him* 
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Btlf  ;  and  he  did  not  nt)r>lish  the  M-orship  of 


ihv  i;')Mi'n  culvi's.  His 


coiititiued  on 


the  tiiroue  till  the  4tli  gcnemtiou,  and  one  of 
them,  Jeroboiun  II.,  wm  tiM  mo.st  prosper- 
ous of  Israel's  kings.  T.  W.  V. 

J«hudah  B«n  Samuel,  the  grcalfsl  Jewish 
poet  of  thi;  Middle  A<,a'  uiul  fallKr  in-liiw  to 
the  ^reat  grammarian,  Aben  Ezra.  Born  in 
Castile.  Spain,  he  died  in  Jerusalem  about 
1150  A.  i>.  Ilis  chief  work  was  Tlie  Hxjk  of 
Co$ari,  an  argument  for  the  national  faith, 
wiittea  in  AnUo,  ttmntlated  into  Hebrew 
1504,  Latin  1600.  and  Qernum  188«.  It  is  a 
very  able  production,  uniting  rabbinnical 
learoing  and  poetic  beauty.  (See  D.  Eauf- 
,  Jikmdm  MaM,  finalau,  1877  ) 

T.  W.  C. 


WOUan,  D.D.  (Bowdoln,  18S5 ; 
Barvard.  1842),  LL.D.  (Bowdoin,  1862). 
Congregational ist ;  h.  at  Newton,  Mass., 
Nov.  2").  177f^  ;  d.  in  lio-ton,  Nov.  13.  1H60. 
He  irradiiati'd  at  Hiirvard.  1797  ;  wiw  jm-slor 
at  HmII\.  Ml'.,  \sor,  1H  ;  ]irofi-s.Hor  at  IJowdoin, 
1S1.")-1S  ;  j)a.stor  in  Gmn  street,  Boston, 
ls26— 1-5.  lie  foundeil  the  American  Oriental 
Society.  Ills  Qmpnktnaive  Cimmtnt/in/, 
BtatUeboro.  Vt.,  1884,  6  Tola.,  aud  i'liiludel- 
^hh^  18S1,  6  Tola.,  waa  wy  widel^drcu- 


_■,  David,  h.  at  Kibworth,  Leicester- 
ahira,  EoglaDd,  in  1601  ;  d.  in  London.  Sept. 
10.  1763 ;  becMne  in  1718  pastor  of  an  inde- 
pendent coi^r^atlon  at  Uid  Oravel  Lane, 
Wapping.  and  rentaloed  tlwre  to  hia  death. 
He  wrote  Jetei»h  AntifuiUmt  Londoo,  1766. 
10th  ed.,  1839.  etc. 

Janyna,  Soame,  b.  la  London,  1704  ;  d. 
then.  Dec.  18.  1787 ;  was  not  a  tlieoiogbn, 
but  wrote  with  aoooen  on  theolo|ricaI  mh- 

jects.  nifl  Internal  BtUenee  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Rfligion.  London,  1778,  app<!ared  in  it.s 
lOlh  I  II.  in  17!*H  and  often  siiu-e.  His  ool- 
lected  wurlLS  were  publiaheU  in  London,  1790- 
98, 4  Tola. 

Japh'-thah  (wAiMn  Chd  tett  fn^,  son  of 

Gitetul  by  a  harlot  Driven  from  home  on 
account  of  hi.i  birtli,  ho  liecamc  a  frerlKKJter  in 
the  region  east  of  Gilead.  On  invitation,  he 
lie;id(d  Isnirl  in  defeating  the  Ammonite*, 
with  great  Iosh,  and  son  ly  rliiistiniil  the  «■- 
vious  EphrairaiteH.  He  judged  tiie  tnm!^- 
Jordanic  Israelites  6  years  (u.c.  lls.S-llb2). 
It  is  still  a  question  whether,  in  atx-ordancc 
with  his  vow,  he  actualir  aacriflcod  hia  daugh- 
ter or  simply  devoted  ner  to  porpetual  oeli- 
iMcy.  but  toe  weight  of  the  argument  is  with 
the  former  view.  In  either  case  God  did  not 
npi'iruvr  rif  vow,  wliirli  was  one  that  he 
had  nil  riuht  to  nmke  (.JiidLres  xi.,  .\ii.).  In 
the  Kpistli!  to  tlie  ll'  hri  lio  is  mentioned 
(.xi.  d-i)  among  the  examples  of  faitli,  which, 
liowever,  i.s  no  HUlCtion  of  Ilia  dealing  with 
lliH  datighter.  T.  W.  C. 

yer-o-mi'-ah  (trhnm  Jrhi>r,th  ki  fs  up),  fion  of 
liilkiaii.  tiie  .sccnii'i  of  the  4  ^'n  ;it  prrijihels. 
He  Itve.l  under  various  kitiL'-s  fnun  .lo^iah  to 
the  eaptivitv.  Born  at  Ari'itlmrh  in  Benja- 
min, of  a  priestly  race,  he  was  consecrated  to 
1m  a  pnpBet  mIom  his  Urth  (Jer.  1.  1,  S). 


He  bef?an  his  minbtrr  at  an  eurlv  age  (b.c. 
028.  the  13tli  year  of  KinL'  .Icsiaii).  tir>t  at 
Anathotli,  where  his  io\vn.snirii  pi'rrH'cuti-d 
Itini  f\i  1^-21).  and  afterwani  at  .leniMilem. 
He  reniiiineil  unmarried  for  prophetic  reasons 
(xvi.  '2\.  Josiah  co-<iperated  with  him  in 
(iromoting  a  general  reformation  (2  Kinga 

xxiii.  ),  and  taib  death  was  lamented  grlev- 
ottslr  (IS  Chron.  xxxw.  25).  In  the  4th  yw 
of  jchofaUchn  he  wrote  hia  first  roR  of  wam> 
itiffn,  which  the  king  burned,  and  sought  tlie 
writer's  life  (Jer.  xxxvi.),  but  the  prophtt  re- 
wrote tlinn.  He  counselled  Zeik  kiidi  kindly, 
lull  to  no  ]iur]).>s<',  for  h<'  was  in  prison  when 
ihi'  city  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
Iciused  him  and  offered  him  a  home,  l>ut  he 
chose  to  remain  with  the  remnant  of  Jews 
whocarrietl  him  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained 
till  he  died.  For  over  40  years  be  peraisted 
in  hia  ofBoe,  not  silenced' by  tlireata  or  lit 
usage,  and  shared  in  tlie  woea  which  he  coidd 
notpersuade  hia  countrymen  to  avert. 

Tne  Book  of  Jfremiah  Is  a  ftUthful  rdlee- 
tion  of  his  sad  and  tender  character  and  the 
ciilanuties  of  liis  jK  riod.  The  utteranCKS  not 
hein,ir  arraiiLred  in  climnolouieal  order,  it  is 
hani  to  make  a  division.  But  one  inuy  at- 
tempt it  in  thi.s  wuv  :  1 .  Prophecies  in  Josiali's 
raign,  chs.  i.-xii.'  B.C.  629-«K)H.  2.  In  Je- 
liobkim's,  chs.  xiii.,  xx.,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxxv., 
xnvi..  xlr.-zlviiL,  xiix.  1-38.  B.C.  607-^7. 
8.  In  Zadekiali's,  dia.  xA.,  zxir..  zxviL- 
xxxlv..  zxzvfl.-XBEiz.,  xllx.  84-89.  B.C. 
597-586.  4.  In  Gedaliah's.  chs.  xl.-xliv.  Or 
it  may  ho  said  that  chs.  i.-xlv.  treat  of  Israel, 
wliile  all  the  rest  refer  to  the  nations.  Chs. 
i.-xxilL   are    prophetic   conccridng   Israel  ; 

xxiv.  ~xlv.  combine  i)rophecy  and  hislorv  ; 
xxiv.-xxix.  set  forth  iSebuchiidnezzar  a.s  Ccxi's 
means  of  chastisement,  and  tlierefure  cubmiH- 
sion  as  the  wisest  policy ;  xxx.-xxxiii.  are 
tlie  moat  Mcaaianic portion ;  wtiile  xxxiv.-xlv. 
are  mainly  hletorieal.  New  Tcstamenl  recog- 
nitions of  the  boolc  are  found  in  Matt.  it.  17, 
xvi.  14,  Hcb.  viil.  8-12.  (See  the  crilfcnl 
text  by  G.  C.  Workman,  Edinburgh,  iss<i^ 
aud  by  liaer.  Leipzig,  1^90  ;  thcConnni mar  ii  s 
of  T.  K.  Cheviie  and  Adeney  [7'  ;  i  <'"ni- 
tnentary,  Lonilon,  inKl-H."},  2  vols.l  ;  <  .  Mm 
Orelli,  Edinburirli  and  New  York,  Isihi  nu<\ 
C.  J.  Ball,  London  and  New  Ynrk,  1s(M); 
T.  K.  Chevne,  Jj^  and  Ttm«9  of  .l.-mntnh, 
London,  1H88.)  T.  W.  ('. 

Jeremiah,  Epistl*  oC   Sec  l\sKunKriuRA« 

c&  See  Laxbh- 


J«K'4«cbo  {fraqranee).  a  rich  and  strong 
city  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  6  ni.  n.  of  the 
Dc-iftd  Sea.  Destroyed  by  Joshua,  who  pros- 
trated its  walia  with  the  tdast  of  trumpets.  It 
waa  retrallt  600  yeara  afterward  (1  Kii^  zrl. 
84^  and  became  nourishing.  It  was  made  a 
school  of  the  prophets  ana  was  the  residence 
of  Eli'^lia  (2  Kings  ii  \ ;  in  its  plain  Z«-deklah 
W!v.s  si  izisl  by  the  (  h.ildenns  (2  Kings  xxv.  Ti). 
Here  Cliri»-l  healed  tlie  two  Tilind  men  (Malt. 
\  XX.  29-84)  and  was  tlie  giie>t  of  Zaccha?ua 
(Luke  .\ix.  1-10).  It  is  now  an  arid  plain 
with  a  miserablo  village,  where  once  were 
Stately  palaces  and  groves  of  palma.  Then 
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ie  still  shown  a  fountain  supposed  to  be  the 
•water  which  Elishii  hejilt-d  with  salt  (3  Kiugs 
li.  19,  20),  ami  with  proper  culture  the  au- 
cieut  fruilt'uiuiHS  could  bo  restored.  The 
wild  and  dilficuU  raad  irom  Jukho  to  Jeru- 
mImb  ii  ilBI  intatad  «dth  robben  as  In  tlw 
tiffi*  of  tho  Good  Sunaiftu  (Luke  x.  84). 

T.  W.  C. 

Jer-o-bo'-am  (vAoM  people  i$  many).  1. 
Tlie  aon  of  Nebat.  an  omcer  under  Solomoii, 
to  whom  Abijah  foratold  the  orown.  Driven 
to  Egypt,  hu  returoed  after  8ol<Hnon*s  death, 
and  on  the  disrnption  was  choeen  king  of  the 
10  trih  s.  He  set  up  calves  at  Bethel  and 
I);iti  for  worship,  and  made  anv  one  he  pleiLsod 
to  ha  priest  ;  hence  Is  often  tles<"ribed  us  tlie 
one  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  He  reigned  22 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nadab,  in  whom 
the  family  became  extioct.  S.  Jaroboam  XL. 
BOQ  of  Joaih,  was  the  18th  king  of  Israel  and 
the  mnet  prosperous  of  the  whole  line.  In 
hti  bog  reign  of  41  years  he  reoorered  the 
fun  extent  of  the  ancient  sovereignty  and 
took  Hamath  and  Damascus.  But  luxur>', 
oppression,  and  vice  >;reatly  pn  vniUd  (Amos 
n.  6-16,  V.  6),  and  after  his  death  the  king- 
dom xapid^  deettned.  T.  W.  0. 

taome  (Latin  fixm,  ateunjawA  Bom- 
Mob  fsometimee  Sophrontos  is  adoed,  but 
BTobably  by  mistaki:).  h.  uhout  810.  at  Stridon, 
inPannoni'a(inodiTa  ilmigiirv);  d.  at  Bethle- 
hem, Sept.  ;J0,  420.  His  early  public  educ:4i- 
tion  was  ut  Uome,  where  ho  was  baptized 
about  3G0.  After  this  event  he  made  long 
loumeys,  and  was  found  at  TreTes.  Acquilea, 
AaUoch,  and  in  Syria.  At  AntiocU  ho  had  a 
dnam  in  which  he  was  reproached  by  Christ 
for  his  devotion  to  Cicero,  and  vowed  to  re- 
Doanee  his  classical  studies ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
did  from  this  time  devote  himself  chiefly  to 
sacred  subjects.  lie  imiiu-diiitely  went  into 
tlic  deserts  of  .Syria  and  tiienr  practised  the 
a.scetieism  of  the  niichoretic  life.  lie  was  or- 
duiued  presbyter  in  Autioch  in  ^79.  In  (.'on- 
stantiuople,  at  the  ateumeuical  council  of  3S1, 
he  soon  returned  to  Ilome,  and  remained  there 
some  time,  engaged  about  the  nerson  of 
tlie  Roman  Ushop,  though  not  made  cardinal 
by  him,  according  to  the  later  legend.  Here 
he  met  a  otrcle  of  pious  women,  whoee  i»> 
dinations  to  a  monastic  life  he  encouraged, 
and  of  whom  t\v(i,  Priula  .nid  Eustochiuni, 
^eturn(^d  wilii  him  to  .^yrisi.  lit;  ptvssed  i 
throus;h  E.'vjit  on  his  way,  and  then,  in  ;js(), 
withdrew  to  a  cell  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethle- 
hem. Here  he  remained,  busied  in  literary 
labors  and  correspondence,  till  his  death. 
HospitaU  and  convents,  at  the  head  of  one  of 
Which  was  Paula,  arose  about  him,  of  which 
ha  waa  the  qtiritual  guide. 

The  mateal  aernoe  of  Jerome  was  ren- 
dered tuon^  Ml  wrltingB.  Ha  was  a  liter- 
ary man  rather  IhM  a  theologian,  revij^ed  the 
Italian  translations  of  the  >iew  Testament, 
and  translated  at  h  i^t  portions  of  the  OI<l 
Testament  from  tlie  Hebrew.  Ho  ranks  next 
as  an  excgclc,  for  wliii  h  service  he  was  better 
prepared  than  any  of  hi.t  con  temporaries  by 
uowlodge  of  the  necciiKary  languages.  In 
geonaphv,  antiquities,  and  arcEsolonr,  as 
.WflUaa  fa  patristic,  ho  peifonned  vuiuUe 


pioneer  service.  His  letters  arc  a  i;rincipat 
source  of  the  history  of  his  timis.  'W'orks  in 
Migne,  Put.  Lat.  "XXII.-XXX.  (See  lives 
by  Z/ickler  [Qotha,  18861,  Thierry  [Paris, 
l&7fi.  lid  ed.),  Cutu  [Lfiodon*  Mrs. 
O.  Martin  [lb«8].)  P.  H.  F. 

Jerome  of  Pragae,  b.  al>out  1365  ;  d.  May 
80,  1416  ;  studied  in  Cologne.  Pjuis,  and  Ox- 
ford, whence  he  brought  back  to  Prague  the 
writings  of  WicUf.  He  Immediately  joined 
Uus  in  his  oppoalticii  to  the  hierarchy,  and 
in  April,  1615.  be  repaired  to  Constance, 
whither  Hns  had  been  summoned  the  preced- 
ing Ortolifr,  in  order  to  supivurt  him.  On 
his  arrival  tlierehewa-s  imprisoned,  and  after 
liie  e\iruiii)ii  of  Ilus  the  council  succeeded 
in  intimidating  liitn.  He  n'trat;ted,  but  again 
withdrew  the  retraction,  and  In  consequence 
was  burned  at  the  Make,  whilo  singing  ISalM 
feata  dlte.  etc.  (Sec  Becker,  But  WHd 
HieronymuM,  Niirdlinj;*  n,  lH.'i8. ) 

Jerusalem  i.s  situated  in  lat.  31'  47'  X.  and 
long.  35°  14'  K.  On  the  map  of  the  Uidtcd 
States  its  position  would  be  a  little  south  of 
Savannah,  6a.  It  is  85  miles  fron\  the  Medl- 
tenanean  Coast  in  a  direct  line,  but  by  the 
road  to  Jalfa,  at  present  ita  onlr  seaport,  it  Is 
40  miles,  namely,  12  miles  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  and  28  miles  flience  across  the 
plain  1o  the  ancient  .I<  ipj)a.  It  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  inuuiitain  ridtre  of  'W'tslern 
Palestine  just  east  of  the  water-shed,  and  Is 
2.">93  feet  above  the  sea  lev*'!.  This  i.s  the 
highest  part  of  the  city  at  the  northwest 
angle,  but  the  height  of  3lt.  Zion  is  Icf.s,  Xmng 
2540  feet  above  the  same  level,  while  that  of 
the  Temple  mount  b  only  S440  feet  abovo  it. 

Its  lite  is  oompoeed  of  fbnr  ridges  or  blulEi 
separated  by  deep  ravines  and  bounded  on 
the  east,  west,  and  south  by  two  others. 
These  blnfls  form  jvirt  of  tin-  taY>k--Iand which 
exists  nt>rlli  of  the  cily  a;i<l  \\  liich  ends  ab- 
ruptly toward  the  south  uml  ea--t.  so  llial  the 
position  is  In  many  resiKH  ts  a  ri.uiarkablc 
one.  Of  thc«c  ravines,  Ilinnom  on  the  west 
ami  south  sides  and  Jehoshaphat  on  the  east 
si  ill  M main,  but  the  thrt:e  that  passed  through 
the  city  haro  been  filled  so  that  the  origimd 
oonloarof  the  ground  knot  now  apparent. 
AUhoagh  the  surface  of  Jerusalem  is  uneven 
and  hlliy,  it  furnishes  hardly  a  hint  of  lis 
furmer  condition,  and  only  by  means  of  ex- 
cavutioiis  at  numberless  Mints  hns  this  licen 
j)ositiv(ly  ascertainetl.  Why  sucli  a  place 
was  selected  for  a  city  can  only  bu  e.xiilaiucd 
by  the  fact  that  on  three  sides  no  imiMirtant 
artificial  defence  was  reuulred  ;  and  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  ue  earliest  structure 
here  was  of  the  nature  of  a  strooghold,  the 
cily  being  a  development  of  later  times.  The 
absence  of  water  would  of  Itself  moke  this  a 
most  inappropriate  site  for  a  town  of  any 
size,  and  this  circumstanco  formed  one  of  (he 
greatest  olwtacles  to  be  overcome  as  the  |)opu- 
lalion  int-reased. 

A  few  fact.s  as  to  the  rocky  bluff  wJiere  the 
Temple  was  built  will  illustrate  the  ;;i  neral 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  height  where  the 
Temple  stood  Is  2440  feet,  dropping  abruptly 
at  the  northeast  comer  100  feet,  at  the  south- 
east comer  250  feet,  at  the  southwest  comer 
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140  ftet,  and  on  tlic  west  side  about  100  feet, 
while  toward  Uie  north,  beyond  what  after- 
ward lieaame  (be  Temple  area,  the  ildge  roee 
mdually  about  100  feet,  Its  higlieBt  point 
Ddng  at  the  spot  now  known  as  JeremiAh's 
Grolto.  Excluding  the  extension  of  the  ridge 
to  Jeri  niiiih's  Grotlo,  thi;  horizontal  area  thus 
lK)unci(-(l  is  thf  snnn;  as  tin;  present  Ilnram 
Area.    Zinu  loo  ffct  hi.i:lRT  ihati  tlio 

Tcmpl(!  mount,  utul  the  distancu  across  from 
summit  to  summit  was  loss  than  ouc  ihirtl  of 
a  niilo  ;  but  tin;  dcstx-nt  to  tlie  bottom  of  tlin 
ravine  SL-puraling  the  two  wan  1(X)  feet  on  tlic 
dde  of  Uio  Temple  mount,  and  900  feet  on 
the  ride  of  Zton.  Olivet  to  tO  feet  bighcr 
than  the  Idj^hest  point  of  Jcnuudem,  143  feet 
higher  than  Mt.  Zion.  and  243  feet  higlicr 
than  the  Temples  mount.  Rut  tlio  dintunce 
from  the  highest  poiut  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
top  of  Olivet  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mile. 
Thus  Olivet  commands  Jerusalem,  and  from 
its  summit  the  Ix^t  view  of  llio  city  is  obtained. 

The  views  fronj  Jerusalem  arc  not  extensive 
except  in  a  single  direction.  To  the  east  is 
Olivet,  to  the  north  Scopes,  to  the  northwest 
a  few  high  points  are  seen,  and  to  the  south- 
west anasouth  the  Tlew  is  arrested  by  moun- 
tains only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  city, 
which,  h  nvcver.  arc  Icss  than  100  feet  higlur 
than  t!n:  (-ity  itself.  As  Olivet  toward  the 
soutli  lui  uks  down  suddenly  tlu;  view  from 
Jerus:il(  la  to  the  southeast  i-*  luiobslructi  d, 
and  a  lini.s;  stretch  of  the  distant  mountains 
of  Moab  i*  seen,  this  being  the  only  extensive 
oatloole  which  Jerusjitem  enjoys.  In  the 
dear  almosidiere  so  characteristic  of  Pales- 
tine these  mountains  seem  close  hand,  al- 
though thej  are  to  to  GO  miles  away. 

To  show  the  heights  of  some  well-known 
places  relative  tO  JerusJileni,  It  may  he  men- 
tioned that  Ik'thel,  10  miles  to  Hk-  north,  is 
feet,  and  Bireh,  where!  tlu  ri'  is  a  cnpious 
fountain,  a  little  neivrer  Jerusalem  than  IJelliel, 
Is  feet.    Ikthleh<'m  Is  about  the  height 

of  Ml.  Zion.  2550  feet,  and  therefore  is  100 
feet  luglier  than  the  Temple  mount,  while 
Hebron.  8040  feet,  is  445  feet  higher  than  the 
highesl  part  of  the  Iloly  City.  Fmn  the 
house-tops  of  JentMlem  om  sees  on  every 
side  higher  Umd  enept  In  a  single  direction, 
as  has  lx>en  deiwlhed,  and  tliest-  difTerent 
heights  may  illustrate  the  I'.salmist's  words, 
"As  t!ie  mouidaius  are  round  aliout  Jeni- 
saleiu,"  as  well  as  tliough  they  rose  liko  Al- 
pine sununits. 

The  earliest  historicTal  name  of  tho  place 
was  Jebns,  by  which  it  was  known  at  the 
time  of  ttie  conquest  under  Joshua,  B.C.  1420, 
and  which  it  retained  for  four  centuries  after- 
ward till  it  waa  talun  by  David  hi  v.c.  1050 

St  Sam.  T.  6),  when  Its  name  was  dtangcd  to 
eniialcm.  The  n\e.itditg  of  the  word  Jehus 
Is  obscure,  nor  u  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Jerusalem  bLvonil  disputi^  ;  but  it  is  proliablo 
that  tli<!  lirst  part  of  tlu;  compound  means 
fouwliili'in,  and  the  second  part  ji^a^v;  in  tho 
sense  of  »eeHrity.  "  Peace  couM  never  bo 
appropriately  ai^Hedto  a  place  whose  stnig- 
gim  with  foreign  enemies  were  almost  num> 
berkss,  while  "security"  would  certainly 
Chaiacterirx'  its  wcll-nish  Impregnable  posf- 
thm.  " Holy  lliU.'*  "Holy  Bkmntahi,"^, 


"  Holy  City"  arc  terms  used  not  infrequently 
In  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  de- 
scribe Jerusalem,  and  "£1  Kuds,"  mcaninc 
"  The  Holy,"  is  the  name  at  present  appliea 
to  it  by  the  Arabic-speaking  world. 

Jerusalem  ia  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  tho 
Mohammedans,  the  otl'.ers  being  lld-.ron, 
Mecca,  and  Medina.  Although  it  is  thus  re- 
vered by  them  and  its  mosquo  guarded  with 
the  most  jealous  care,  still  it  caimot  Ik:  thought 
of  as  a  centre  of  Mohammedan  inthu  iice.  A-i 
such  it  has  no  place  in  the  world  to-^lay.  As 
one  of  the  four  sacred  cities  of  tho  Jews,  Ho« 
bron,  Tib«iaa,  and  Safed  being  the  others, 
it  has  achieved  Its  fame  chiefly  as  a  centra  of 
Jewish  Uifluence.  3Iohamjnedaus  claim  it 
and  would  fight  for  its  poasesslon,  although, 
in  fact,  it  is  to  them  little  else  than  a  name  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Jewish  and  Chtislian 
world  luw  been  moulded,  not  tn  nay  created, 
by  it.  Its  political  intUu  nec,  once  powerful, 
is  now  gone,  exce[>t  that  it  may  be  destined 
to  become  a  factor  iu  the  politics  of  other  na- 
tions tlial  had  not  even  begun  to  eziit  whea 
the  Holy  City  waa  destroyed. 

Its  long  ooeupation  by  the  Jebusites  forms 
the  first  chapter  in  Ita  andent  history.  For 
some  reason  it  must  havu  been  regarded  as  a 
desirable  location  for  the  capital  of  the  He- 
brew monanhy.  for  immeiliately  after  its 
conquest  by  I)avid  It  became  the  royal  ss 
well  a.s  the  sacred  city  of  the  .lews.  Its  prog- 
ress under  David  and  Solomon  was  dimply 
wonderful,  and  hs  walla,  palaces,  and  Tem- 
ple erected  by  their  core  soon  gave  it  a  world- 
wide fame.  Its  supreme  glory  waa,  how- 
ever, of  short  duration,  for  soon  after  the 
death  of  Solomon  the  kingdom  was  dividsd, 
and  Jerusalem,  becoming  the  capital  of  tba 
southern  kingdom  only,  had  a  powerful  rival 
in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  northern  king- 
djin,  until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by 
Sltalniane7er  in  B.C.  721  (2  Kinirs  xviii.).  Iu 
spite  of  these  tluw  and  a  quarter  centuries 
when  its  power  was  diminished,  no  one  ever 
regards  it  \n  any  other  light  than  as  thedltef 
city  of  the  Jews.  Wealthy,  beautiful  for  situ- 
ation, and  enjoying  a  reputation  for  great 
strength,  foreign  kings  ana  armies  were  fre- 
qui  ntly  before  Its  gates  for  the  purnoM;  of 
e(uiquest.  The  picgcs  which  it  has  unaergone 
nututx  r  betwt>cn  2o  and  80,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  e.vravator  finds  it  to-dl^  an iu* 
detltuiliki  mass  of  lirhriH  i\n(\  luins. 

AVhen  I'/./.iali  canio  to  the  throne,  in  n.c. 
810  (2  Chron.  x  vvi.),  Jenisalem  was  sufTeriug 
from  the  destruc  tion  caused  in  his  fathcr'a 
reign  by  Jchoash,  king  of  Israel,  about  B.c. 

and  he  Immediately  set  about  rebuOdinc 
the  wall,  strengthening  the  fortifications,  sim 
erecting  addlttosaJ  towers  for  defence.  His 
reign  marks  an  era — a  building  era—  in  He- 
brew history,  for  throughout  the  country  ho 
built  cities,  walls,  niul  fortresses,  iK-sides  diij- 
ging  many  wells  u!id  cisterns.  Under  lila 
care  the  Jewish  an  iy  also  wius  greatly  in- 
creased, well  dLscipliiiwl.  and  furnlshe<l  with 
improved  weapons  and  implements  of  war. 
In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  aliout  n.c.  T10» 
when  the  AssA-rian  army  under  SennaclierHi 
was  approadilng  Jerusalem,  its  fortificationn 
wereMul  futher  strengthened.  In  his  tlna 
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nnch  •vrna  done  toward  Bupplyinc  the  dtj 
^vith  v,atrr.  After  >Iuiuk^'>t;h  had  been  rc- 
IwiHod  friua  his  ^Vasj  rimi  captivity  the  pates, 
■walls,  anil  towers  which  had  8uncrvd  lu  the 
recent  &ioge  were  rebuilt  by  him  ;  but  no  pre- 
cautiuas  could  avail  iii,Miast  the  power  of  tlie 
Babylonians,  and  after  two  meinornhlu  and 
Ctnel  deges  by  Nebuclindnezzar,  Jerusalem 
taken  by  him.  and  the  city,  together  with 
Temple  of  Solomon,  that  Iiaa  alood  M 
■9,  was  destroyed.  Thia  coeunid  in  B.O. 
(8  Chron.  xxztL  17-19). 
When  Zerubbabel  returned  from  captivity 
he  l>e|Bran  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem, iind  KXJ  years  later,  in  B.C.  445,  Nehc- 
miah  rebuilt  Ita  wulla  and  towers.  In  B.C. 
820  Alexander  Uie  Qreiit  %  d  the  city  and 
entered  the  temple.  AjitiocliuB  Kpiphaues, 
who  died  In  B.C.  164,  introduced  heathen 
•porta  and  idols,  and  used  various  other 
neaM  to  torn  awar  the  people  from  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  Jewish  rdigioa.  Thed^ 
yielded  to  Pompev  in  B.C.  88,  and  the  Roman 
general  entered  iLe  Holy  of  Holies,  whence, 
hudin^  to  his  surprise  no  visible  ixuago  of  the 
deity  there  wiirHhipi)ed,  ha TCtind,  WKvfqg its 
treasures  undisturl^ed. 

llerod,  the  first  kint;  of  that  name,  who 
gained  possession  of  the  city  in  b.c.  87,  was 
nally  a  greater  builder  than  Solomon,  lie 
eretned  throe  great  towers  named  after  his 
wUte,  brother,  and  friend  respectively.  Marw 
lamne,  Phasslus,  and  Uimifcua ;  he  boilt  two 
magniflcent  palaces  for  himself  on  Mt.  Zion  ; 
he  t  iilaru;wl  tlie  Temple  area  to  twice  iis  former 
extent  (.losephus,  Wurn,  i.,  21,  1),  tind  recon- 
structed the  second  temple  on  such  a  Bcale 
that  it  was  prac  lically  a  new  structure.  His 
city  and  temple  \m  re  captured  and  destroyi'd 
by  the  Romans  in  a.d.  70.  Wlien  in  A.D. 
180  ur  a  little  later  the  walla  of  the  dty  were 
sebuilt  by  Hadrian,  the  place  received  the 
name  JBlia  Capitolina,  but  the  temple  re- 
mained in  mfaia,  Jeraaaleni  oootinued  in  the 
handa  of  the  Romaaa  and  Christiana  tOl  a.i>. 
614,  when  it  was  captured  and  held  for  a 
short  time  by  the  PcrKians.  In  a.d.  C37  it 
was  taken  by  the  Mohammctlans.  It  wa-s 
capt  ired  by  the  Crusaders  in  a.d.  I(iit9,  re- 
captured by  the  Mohunmiedanii  about  100 
years  later,*  and  since,  under  various  dyniut- 
tiea,  the  Holy  City  has  been  in  their  power. 
Its  present  rnlera  are  Turks,  and  it  is  the  cap- 
iul  of  an  important  prorince  of  the  Turkish 
Bmptae.  Il  Beems  nothUw  leas  than  mincu* 
Ions  that  during  a  period  of  1070  yean  the 
Temple  should  have  been  destroyed  but 
twice — namely,  under  Nebuchadner-zar  and 
Titus,  for  wo  do  not  count  the  rwxjusiruction 
by  llenul,  which  divided  Ix'tween  the  second 
and  third  temiiles.  (.'on.^iidering  the  calanu- 
tiea  that  have  overtaken  the  city  since  David 
first  appeared  before  the  stronghold  of  Jebiis 
to  the  present  day,  it.s  very  nnn.s  and  heaps 
of  dftrw  become  memorublo  as  witnesses  to 
teuM  of  btaodahad  and  auHering  and  like- 
wlw  to  deeds  of  heroism  such  as  no  other 
city  on  the  jilobe  has  e.xiKTienced. 

One  woulfl  suppose  tiiat  in  a  place  like 
Jerusalem,  which  has  always  bn  n  a  centre 
•of  special  interest,  there  would  be  uutny  re- 

'   of  antiquity  and  ft  huge  . mimher  Of  his- 


torical dies  whose  genninenees  no  person 

would  question.  The  truth  is  ju.-^t  the  con- 
trary of  this.  Very  many  lhin>:.s  are  doubt- 
less buried  which  will,  from  time  to  time,  be 
brought  to  light,  as  ha.s  Ik  t-n  the  cium'  (luring 
the  past  2<>  years.  I'hauks  to  receni  (  xcava- 
tions  oeriaiu  pointa  and  obj«  ct.s  have  Ix^  n  re- 
covered which  may  he  accci  ted  as  authentic 
beyond  dispute.  Thus  we  have  the  actual 
site  of  the  Herodian  Templei,  together  with 
portions  of  the  wall  which  supported  ita  areaj 
abo  the  remains  of  a  bridge  of  the  same  peiioa 

which  led  from  the  Temple  to  Mt.  Son. 
We  have  the  point  of  the  nulive  rock  OVet 
which  the  altar  was  built.  nn<l  from  this  aro 
able  to  determine  the  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
We  can  point  to  the  spot  where  tlie  ca«tle  of 
Antonia  stood,  and  tlius  fix  the  eiu«tern  tcr* 
minus  <lf  tlie  "  second  wall. ' '  Kear  the  Jaffn 
gate  the  present  writer  disooverod,  in  1886,  n 
section  of  thia  wall,  whoso  position  has  bean 
BO  long  in  diqmta.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  Of  ft  were  exposed,  consisting  of  one.  two, 
and,  in  a  single  place,  of  three  layers  of  mas- 
sive stones,  and  from  thi.s  the  position  of  the 
Oennath  Gate  can  lu'  delermmed  within  a 
few  yards.  The  lower  f^ortiou  of  the  so- 
called  "Castle  of  David"  Ik  longs  to  the 
time  of  Herod,  if  not  to  an  earlier  period. 
In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  the  foun- 
dations  of  one  of  the  great  towers  of  ancient 
Jerusalem  have  heen  uncovered,  and  maastvn 
woffkitf  thsaaawngeJa  loundat  tha0aaim- 
cus  Chite.  Under  the  mosque  EI  Aksa  wo 
have  the  cohinnis  of  the  Double  Gate  and  the 
Pcch  iK'longing  to  il,  through  which  our 
i.,ord  must  have  often  entered  the  Temple. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  valleys  11  in- 
nom,  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  Tyrop»-aii.  or  the 
Pool  of  Blloom.  The  rock  cut  conduit  lead- 
ing for  nOO  feet  undi  r  Cphel,  connecting  tho 
Pool  of  Biloam  with  the  Virgin's  Fountain, 
in  which  the  Biloam  inscriptjon  was  diaooT- 
eiedin  1880,  daioa  tern  the  time  of  thaHe« 
brew  kinpn.  North  of  die  dty  we  have  the 
tomb  of  llclena,  tho  niothf-r  of  Izatcs,  built 
in  the  last  century  before  Christ  ;  and  there 
are  a  few  other  objects,  as  tho  Tomb  of  Ab- 
salom and  that  c  f  JchoNhapliat,  which  cer- 
tainly b(  lung  to  ancient  times,  bnt  WhOSeC]^ 
act  date  cannot  be  determined. 

Besides  thia  brief  list,  which  might  bo 
slight^  iocreaaed,  all  else  is  chaotic  Tradi- 
tional dies  are  fttmost  nnmheriow,  hut  for  thn 
most  part  thaj  ara  without  uiycoodfoandik 
tion  and  oommaod  no  respect.  Some  of  tho 
most  vcnernblo  of  thi-sc  tradition.^  cluster 
around  tho  Church  of  the  Holy  tkpulchre. 
This  hite  wjw  chosen  in  consequence  of  a 
dream  w  lui  h  Helena,  the  mother  of  tho  Em- 
jHTor  Cunstantine,  had,  bn'v.  as  for  historical 
evidence,  there  is  none  whatever  that  tlds  was 
the  actual  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
of  our  Lord.  When  carefully  examined  the 
alleged  evidenoe  Is  found  to  bo  unsatisfao* 
tory  ;  it  eanrleano  wel^dit*  and  there  tentdn 
very  few  modern  scholars  who  still  hclieve 
tliia  to  bo  the  genuine  site.  Tho  line  of  the 
si-cond  wall  waa  outside  this  church,  vhifh 
fact,  had  we  no  Other  argument,  \M)uld  alc)no 
disprove  its  extravagant  claims.  There  is  no 
doaht,  however*  that  on  thia  lite  ft  dtnidi. 
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was  built  by  ConstttiiLliu',  but  it  has  since 
been  drsirovod  and  ix-biiilt  s-vcriU  tiiin  s,  find 
the  present  fitriuluro  dutes  from  tiie  early 
l^Hrl  of  the  presenl  (••■ntnrv,  when  it  wsis  re- 
conatructed  after  a  disastrous  contlacralion  in 
180H. 

Each  of  the  chief  rcligiotu  sects — Greek, 
Latin,  Armenian,  Coptic,  AbysdjiiaD— have 
tiieir  allotted  plaoea  in  this  dmrdi,  and  order 
Is  preaerred  by  a  Turfcfadi  fnard.    Some  of 

the  other  churches  of  the  city  deserve  noii(  e, 
but  the  interest  of  the  antifniarian  and  uf  the 
devout  trftveller  ivs  -well  v.  ill  dou!)[U'ss  he  ( rn- 
tred  in  the  ll;iniin  Areii  and  its  two  ix  autifid 
niosfines.  llrre  stood  Solomon's  and  Herod's 
temples,  and  tlie  present  area  cnrrespouds 
nearly  to  the  space  about  ficrod's  Temple 
with  which  our  Lord  vaa  familiar.  About 
M  acres  are  inclosed,  and  the  ootfre  ioutheast 
portkm  of  the  platform  is  supported  on  mas- 
iUrt  pters  erecied  probalily  by  Ilcrod  the 
Great.  This  vast  underpround  room  is  known 
as  "  Solomon's  stabii-s.^'  The  dome  of  tlie 
principal  mosqvic,  pnpidnrly  known  u.s  tlic 
Mos4|uc  of  Omar,  rises  to  a  hei<rht  of  lOo  feet, 
and  while  the  exterior  of  tlie  dome  i.s  rt)vi  nsi 
with  lead,  the  exterior  of  the  walls  of  the 
mosque  are  covered  with  beautiful  tiles  repre- 
senting some  of  the  oldest  work  of  the  kind 
in  existence.  Between  this  and  the  Mosque 
SlAkaaiatbegcealetoiM  badn  usuallj  fllied 
wtth  water  mm  Solomon's  pools  lontfa  of 
Betlilebem.  The  ancient  and  exoulsitely 
carved  pulpit  in  the  niosqno  itsi  lf  deserves 
the  admimfinn  it  receives.  A  sp' ei;d  sent  is 
provided  for  the  pa."ha  of  .Tenisideni,  w  ho  at- 
tendn  MTvice  here  every  Friday. 

The  present  wall  ot  Jerusalem  was  built 
by  Sultftn  Suleiman  "  the  Magnificent"  about 
A.D.  1543.  and  in  it  stonea  can  here  and  there 
he  pointed  out  which  belonged  to  the  days  of 
JBelWBW  aapmnacy.  lu  f oar  prindpai  gates 
ve  the  Damasens  Gale  on  toe  north,  the 
Jaffa  Gate  on  the  west,  David  or  Zion  Gate 
on  the  Houth,  and  St.  Stephen's  Gate  on  (he 
eiist.  For  thesi'  Lrnti^s  tlto  Mohammedan 
popidation  liavo  oilier  iifimi's.  It  is  a  curious 
fjiet  that,  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  all 
the  traditions  respcrtini  the  uiartyr  Stephen 
were  conlined  to  the  region  just  north  of  the 
Damascus  Gate,  while  for  tiOO  vears  past  they 
lisve  been  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 
-TJiaae  fstes  wf  R;  formerly  closed  at  night, 
Irat  for  18  ynin  past  they  have  been  open 
night  and  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  Jaffa 
Gate  there  is  a  small,  narrow  door,  now  closed, 
desii^ned  to  allow  persona  to  enter  after  tlie 
f;ate  had  Imn  ii  lorkod  at  nit^ht.  Formerly 
there  wa.s  no  such  contrivance,  but  when 
these  p,ite»  were  built,  23  years  apo,  the  pasha 
ordered  thi^  place  to  be  left.  "The  older  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  are  familiar  with  tliis 
fact,  and  the  man  Is  stUI  Uvtog  who  made 
the  fstes.  In  recent  times  some  ssnantlonsl 
writen  and  speakers  bavettsed  this  little  door 
of  such  mo<Iern  origin  ns  an  illustration  of 
the  "  tieodle's  eye"  referred  to  by  our  Lord, 
than  whi<'h  nolhinL''  <  'Mdil  be  m<ire  absurd. 

In  .Jerusfihin  the  death-rate  is  very  hiixb. 
The  i)ri'vnilin^  diseases  are  fever,  diarrhn-n, 
measles,  and  smaii-pox.  OccasioiuUly  the 
•flf^  is  vMisd  by  dMkn.  Ifo  kpenaiealv 


lowed  ill  the  city,  und  have  not  been  for  10  or 
more  veurK  pjLst.  1'hia  di.seaso  is  not  consid- 
ered contagions.  Water  is  supplied  by  cis- 
tern.'*,  hut  wlien  these  fail  iu  early  sumnu  r.  all 
that  is  used  is  brought  into  the  town  in  Kkins. 
When  water  is  scarce  and  sold  at  a  higb 
price  as  little  as  possible  is  used,  and  rioknww 

E-evails.  Saaitaiy  laws  are  imlforndy  vio> 
ted  by  all  classes.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  November  till  the  first  of  April,  and  the 
dry  season  from  April  to  NovemlHT.  During 
the  tlry  sr^ason  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls,  but 
during  the  rainy  si  .-tson  there  aru  numerous 
intervals,  sometimes  lasting  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  of  delifxhtful  weather.  The  coldest 
weather  is  in  February,  when  the  tempcratuie 
is  ns  low  as  44°.  The' freezing-point  is  seldom 
leached.  The  mean  temperature  iu  August^ 
the  liottest  month.  Is  76*,  but  during  the  smn- 
mer  100'  is  frequently  reached.  At  nlj^ 
there  Is  usually  a  orceze  which  is  cool  and  re* 
freshing.  Jerusalem  is  a  garrison  town,  the 
soldiers  stationed  there  being  hrouglu  Irouj  a 
distance,  while  tho.se  recruited  in  I'nkMltno 
are  sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  impression  made  ujKjn  one  who  visits 
Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  is  not  altogether 

1>leasant.  The  smallncss  of  the  city,  it  oeing 
C88  than  three  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  Its  lu^ 
even  stirface,  its  narrow  windfaw  streets,  Ibi 
dilapidated  Imiises,  its  filth,  and  Us  motley, 
tmfaitereBtfng  Inbamtants,  half  of  whom  ne 
sees  at  a  glance  are  poor  and  wretched,  kindle 
anything  but  feelings  of  inspiration  and  joy. 
Outside  the  walls  the  houses  are  Ix  Her,  hut 
the  conditions  of  life  are  far  from  Ix  ing  at- 
tractive or  desirable. 

There  is  very  little  wealth  in  Jcnisalem. 
Formerly  it  could  boost  of  families  of  ample 
means,  but  thdr  money  has  been  scattered, 
and  at  present  it  to  trae  tiiat  more  perMms,  In 
proportton  to  tlm  entire  population,  sre  as- 
sisted by  charttyln  this  fAfy  than  in  any  other 
in  the  world.  Estimating  that  Jeru.s;dem  eon- 
tains  12.000  Mohammedans,  8000  Christians, 
and  2'J,000  or  2'),(XI0  Jews,  a  majority  of  tlio 
two  latter  elasst?s,  nundiering  upward  of 
80.000,  iir>^  }ii'!i>ed  to  a  part  of  tOSir  SCinty 
living  from  bcac%'olent  sources. 

Jerasslem  is  not  a  centre  of  trade,  and  it 
has  no  manufactures  or  business  by  wldch 
wealth  can  be  acquired.  It  has  its  markeU 
phux,  itsmoltitude  of  small  shops  where  goods 
of  an  Inferior  quality  are  sold,  and  Its  work- 
men in  very  nnuiy  d<i>arlments  cif  artisan 
life.  Very  few  laborers  or  traders  earn  any- 
tlitiiL:  hi  yond  the  most  meagre  suliaLstenee. 
JIoney-<  lianger8  are  numerous,  because  p<'o- 
ple  from  all  jiarts  of  Europe  and  every  m  c- 
tion  of  Western  Asia  aro  found  there,  mo6t  of 
whom  bring  with  them  coin  that  is  not  cur- 
rent in  the  city.  Besides,  it  is  a  curious  rule 
that  shopkeepers  aro  never  able  to  main 
change  themselves,  and  it  is  understood  that 
tin;  purchaser  must  come  prepami  to  ]>ay  the 

exiKl  amount  of  his  pureluL'-e  ;  Iietiei'. 
out  money-changers  botli  slrnni^ers  and  n^i- 
dents  would  alike  bo  put  to  their  wit's  end  to 
carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  daily  life. 
The  l>ak<!r  has  always  enough  to  do,  and  liLs 
is  one  of  the  few  profitable  occuDolions. 
With  him  may  be  mentioned  those  who  fof 
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nish  the  market  with  fruit  atifl  ve;i:etikbles.  i 
Of  all  iiiihistrius  rr|iresi'uti;il  in  tlio  city,  that  i 
of  soap  making  cuiues  nearest  to  iK-ing  a  lu- 
cratlTe  one,  for  great  quantitieH  of  this  article 
•re  manufacture  in  Jerusalem  and  shipped 
from  Jaffa  every  year.  A  good  stone-cutter 
— Md  bis  art  1ms  beat  a  iMding  liandlcraf t 
bere  since  tbe  dajs  of  tbe  JebusiMS— leceivea 
the  highest  wages of  ailT  workman,  while  the 
ordinary  laborer  mnst  nc  safisfi»'<l  with  10  or 
20  cents  a  day,  accordinix  to  the  kind  of  wprk  t 
ho  docs.  Eren  with  sti-udy  cnii»loyincnt  it  j 
vould  be  ditticult  to  live  on  sucli  wages  as 
are  paid  in  Jerusalem,  but  with  work  obtain- 
aide  only  a  portion  of  the  year  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  enforced  idleness  which  xestilts  in 
distress  and  misery.  In  any  elTillzed  ooontry 
aucb  ft  state  of  thb^ge  would  causa  an  iB^ 
crease  of  Tice  and  Intemperance,  bat  In  Jeru- 
salem and  the  East  in  general  the  class  re- 
ferred to  have  no  money,  and  hence  cannot  in- 
dulge in  vices  or  excesses  of  any  kind. 

In  such  a  mixed  population  as  exists  in  the 
Holy  City,  wlicre  upw  ard  of  4n  ilLiIiTent  lan- 
guages and  dialects  are  spoken,  tlie  traits  of 
character  exhibited  arc  not  purely  Oriental. 
Tlie  Mohammedaas  arc  fatalistB,  but  the  Jews 
and  CbriMbus  are  not,  nor  ara  they  indiffer- 
ent to  eventa,  progvcis,  hopes  and  fears,  as 
the  Moslems  are.  Soctety  u  of  a  low  order, 
all  phases  of  it  being  rude  rather  than  refined, 
antf  in  this  description  morals  must  be  in- 
cluded. The  pL-ople  are  slow  to  adapt  them- 
Bt'lves  to  new  conditions,  which  no  doubt 
would  greatly  improve  their  lot,  preferring 
the  uncouth  and  slow  methods  and  ways 
which  they  Imvc  Inherited  from  former  gen- 
erations. There  is,  however,  ren-son  to  hope 
that  uucfa  might  bo  made  of  tiicm  could  they 
be  bnoght  nnider  better  relicious  and  educa- 
tional inflnenOH,  and  IDceirlM  under  ft  wise 
and  helpfal  goremment.  At  present  one 
looka  upon  their  condilion  with  pity  ;  bodies 
and  minds  are  iii-irkcted  ;  oppressive  burdens 
are  laid  upon  them  by  those  in  power  ;  their 
homes  are  small,  and  in  Imn  lretis  df  oises  a 
large  family  will  be  found  crowded  together 
in  one  room  ;  children  arc  only  half  clothed, 
and  both  parents  and  children  are  poorly 
fed  ;  personal  ck'nnlines.s  Ls  almost  unknown  ; 
and  when  epidemic  disease  comes  it  finds  a  mul- 
titude ready  to  be  swept  awny  as  Its  victims. 

There  is  Uttle  prospect  of  an  Immediate 
change  for  the  better,  but  the  efforts  that 
have  lieen  made  for  tln^  elevation  of  the  difft  r- 
ent  cla-ises  by  th«!  various  missionary  anrl 
chariUible  soeielies  represented  in  Ji-riisrdem 
deserve  the  lii'.^l»est  prabe.  Some  of  the.se 
movemi'Jii-)  are  o])]io-.e<l  by  the  government, 
but  the  UitQcult  work  of  traasformation  has 
been  begun,  and  it  is  hanlly  po.ssible  that  it 
can  be  permanently  checked.  The  London 
Society  for  Ftomotinff  Christianity  among 
the  Jewa  baa  a  school  for  Jewish  boys,  an- 
other for  Jewish  girls,  and  another  of  a  higher 
grade  for  voung  men,  who  at  the  same  time 
are  Iraine  l  in  one  or  more  industrial  arts. 
They  have  also  a  hom<r  for  aged  anfl  ne<dy 
persons,  and  a  well-euuipped  hospital  and 
disp<'ns:iry.  The  Kaiserswerth  dearone.ssea 
have  a  Nourishing  school  for  Mohammedan 
girls,  and  a  hospital  whera  patients  are  re- 


ceived without  regard  tJ  sect  Schueller's 
orpluinage  for  native  buys  is  a  large  and  pros- 
perous institution,  and  is  most  useful,  as  every 
inmate  is  taught  sonic  trade.  Blind  children 
are  likewise  received  hero  and  instructed  in 
some  simple  handicraft  by  which  thev  mar 
In  part  support  ttiemselres.  Tlie  English 
Church  Missionary  Sodety  has  a  number  of 
schools  besides  a  native  church,  together 
with  many  outstatious.  There  Is  on  Mt.  Zion 
an  excellent  school  for  young  men,  many  of 
whoso  graduates  Income  teachers.  Tlie  Jewa 
have  .se\H'ral  cliaritalile  iiisiitiitif>ns,  lios])itals, 
almshouses,  and  the  like,  towanl  whose  sup- 
port Montcliorc,  Rothschild,  and  other  weal- 
thy Jews  have  made  Itlwral  contributions. 
The  Israelite  Alliance  has  a  large  establish- 
ment where  industrial  arte  are  taught  besidea 
languages  and  sncb  other  brandies  as  will  lit 
young  Jews  for  positions  in  business  or  for 
teaching.  This  school  flourishes,  although 
tlie  orlhotlox  Jewish  Icuders  in  Jerusalmi 
l(K)k  upon  it  as  inimical  to  tlu;  .Jewisli  failli. 
(For  lui  ucci  luut  uf  this  ^Uliuru  e  see  art.  .Ikws.) 
In  18.H3  an  eve  inlirniary,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  English  Onler  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  established,  where  every  ycor 
since  that  time  hnndieitt  of  sulfeiing  people 
have  been  treated. 

Only  the  more  important  of  Uie  benevolent 
enterprises  oentied  in  Jerusalem  have  been 
mentioned,  nor  has  any  account  been  taken 
of  tlKKso  that  arc  under  the  care  of  the  Greeks 
and  Roman  Catholics,  which,  like  all  Jewish 
institutions,  are  strictly  and  exclusively  sec- 
tarian. These  various  forms  of  goo<.l  works 
designed  to  relieve  ix)verty,  ignorance,  dis- 
ease, and  distress  arc  having  their  iutluenco 
on  the  people,  although  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  misery  and  wrctoicdneaa  tbat  has  not  yet 
been  icacbed.  It  b  a  -wonder  tbat  Moham- 
medans, who  cannot  be  blind  to  the  beneficial 
results  accomplished,  should  not  be  impelled 
to  organize  similar  cnternriscs  among  their 
own  ix  opie.  It  is  their  fatali.sm  that  makes 
tlicm  innifTereiit  to  the  watii>  of  others,  and 
prevents  them  from  making  any  efforts  to 
alleviate  suffering  or  to  Improve  tJie condition 
of  their  fellow-men. 

The  best  map  of  Jerusalem  is  that  of  tho 
Ordnance  Surrey,  Those  found  in  the  Hand- 
book  of  Baed^er  are  correct,  and  this  vol- 
ume for  accomte  details  ia  Indlqienaable; 
Wlicn  Captain  Warren  began  bis  excsvatiODa 
in  18(57, "a  new  era  In  the  literature  of  Jeru- 
salem was  inuugurateil.  Books  writuti  f-iucc 
that  date,  if  carefully  done,  ought  lo  !)c  of 
much  greater  scrvicT  than  those  thai  appeured 
jirevious  to  it.  Older  works  are  valuable  in 
many  respects,  and  some  of  them  are  models 
for  schouu'ly  research.  Under  this  head 
should  be  mentioned  £.  Itobinson,  JhUieal 
Re»eardu$,  Boston,  1841,  8  vols.,  rev.  ed., 
1856 :  W.  H.  Bartlett.  WW»  ntoul  Me  (Ht^ 
and  Enttront  ^  Jemtakm,  London,  1844 ; 
Jcrumh  m  lUrUihd,  1855  ;  G.  Williams,  The 
Holy  Vil>j.  London,  1845,  2d  ed..  ls4a  ;  A.  P. 
Stanley,  Siiuti  and  PaUtdiie,  anti  many 

editions  since  ;  J.  F.  Thrupp,  Aneknt  Jcru- 
Mkm,  Ift.'iS;  J.  T.  Barclav,  The  City  of  the 
Great  King,  PhiladelphiA.'  1857  ;  T.  Lewin, 
Jtnualtn:  a  SMA  if  tAe  (Htn  mA  2ta^ 
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London.  1861  ;  aWo  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem 
bu  TUu*.  1863 ;  JanK«  F<  rf^as8oa,  Aiicuiit 
Toi>ography  of  JerumUm,  1(^7  ;  and  The  Holy 
aemiekn  and  tha  Tomb,  1869.  The  works  of 
latter  writer  edilblt  great  leamiaff ,  and  hia 
Bane  will  always  be  meolioned  wltix  respect, 
altlioii^h  to  tho  end  of  his  life  he  dung  to  an 
impassil)li;  tlieor}'  n-spictini:  the  Temple. 
Important  works  in  (jt nn.in  arc  those  of 
Sepp,  Sclmlt/.,  ToltliT,  Knsen.  Gutlic,  and 
OlhtTs,  and  Uiu  Journal  of  tho  German  Pidts- 
line  Society,  wliitli  has  been  published  tlnco 
1878,  coulaiosi  many  papers  of  special  i  uteri !>t 
on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  For  the 
ucieiil  liutory  of  the  city  important  docu- 
nMntitcnttlated  from  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
loaiaa  tablets  will  ho  found  in  the  series  of 
Tolumee  entitled  JleeonU  of  the  J\i»t.  For 
the  mo  Icrn  liistory  an  lntere.sting  work  is 
that  of  H  sant  anil  I'uliner,  Jerusnlim,  the 
City  of  ITirud  and  Stlidin,  Jiomluu,  1871, 
n.e..  18SM.  For  a  i-i-halarly  accoiuit  of  the 
geological  features  of  the  region  ab.iut  Jeru- 
salem the  reader  U  referred  to  Sir  J.  W. 
Ddwson's  Afclern  Science  in  Bilk  Land; 
Njw  York.  1883.  Siuco  the  dale  mcattoned 
—1867— the  Quarterly  StatemeuUof  tbe  Eng- 
lish Palestine  Exploratioa  FlUid  bave  Ix-cn 
full  of  Tiluable  paiiers  and  discusBlons  per- 
taining to  the  Hnl  .  (  ily.  Among  the  works 
published  under  ih'!  liuspices  of  this  society 
are  Wilson  and  Warren.  rh<:  luc-.Tt  ri^  (f  Ji m- 
mli'iii  ,  1871  ;  Our  Wc/k  in  J'.iltudnt .,  1H73  ; 
Warren,  U'>fierf/rouiid  .hrunuLin,  1870;  C  K. 
Coader,  Tent  Work  in  PaUMint:,  1876  ;  and 
in  Tk$  Surney  of  Western  PaUMine.  a 
hrg«  qaarto  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Jerusalem.  As  a  recent  volume  of  early 
PaleaUniaa  trafel»  aea  Th*  I^fUeme  qf  S. 
MiuAuriiu  about  Certain  ffotif  fiaea  (circa 
A.D.  680)  rt/wf  the  Ttnr'uiry  of  Short  D'lfrip- 
Uan  of  Jcnuaiiin  {circa  a.D.  533).  Tnujj^latetl 
by  A.  Stewart,  auuolate'<l  by  Cli.  "W.  Wilson. 
London,  1890.  Ou  "  The  "Site  of  Calvary." 
see  an  article  in  tbe  Andoctr  (Mnss.)  Jieview, 
November,-  1885;  and  on  "The  Set-ond 
Wall,"  with  a  plan  showing  the  portions  that 
liave  been  recorercd,  see  The  mnday-ScJiool 
TVflut  (Philadelphia),  JauA  1,  1889.  These 
artielcs  aw  fa^  tM  pntent  Winer,  who  has  in 
preparation  n  volume,  Thg  DiKtvery  of  the 
Second  Watt  of  Atiriruit  JcrueaUm,  and  He 
Bearing  on  the  Site  of  Calrary. 

Selas  Merrill. 

ImmIm,  ObwiBfla  d  fl«mal'  ooundla 
havo  been  hdd  In  Jentaalem,  of  which  the 
lint  two  have  special  interest  :  that  of  47, 
under  James  the  Less  (.Vets  xv.),  Is  the  first 
council  in  the  history  of  thoCiiristian  Church, 
and  comraandeel  the' faithful  to  abstain  from 
meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idol<;,  from 
l)lood  and  things  strangled,  and  from  fornica- 
tion ;  that  of  a::t5,  on  the  consecration  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  reatorcd  Arius 
to  oommanity  with  tbe  chttreh,  and  allowed 
him  to  return  to  Alexandria. 

Jerusalem,  The  Patriarchate  of,  was 
.erected  by  Thcodosius  II.,  and  its  boundaries 
were  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Clmluedun,  451. 
IJnder  the  rogn  of  Constuntlne  the  Great  tho 
city  became  Um  mbject  of  general  attention 
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and  reverence  throughout  Christendom,  and 
the  Council  of  Niceea,  conferred  a  prec- 
edenoe  ctf  honor  upon  it ;  but  the  episcopal 
see  never  exercised  any  oonaiderable  influence 
on  tho  history  of  the  cnnroh,  and  atill  len  did 
the  ptttrbrchate.  The  country  was  succes- 
sively conquered  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Turks,  and  when  rcconriucrcd.  in 
1099,  hy  thi!  cruMukrs,  the  patriarchal  throne 
was  vatant.  Tho  selection  of  the  first  Latin 
natriarth  was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  the  rc- 
lariou  to  Rome  was  loose  or  strained.  Ikttcr 
were  afterward  the  relations  with  the  Rtu* 
sian  Church,  and  the  Synod  of  JeruMlem, 
1672,  resulting  In  tbe  ShitUd  of  Orthodmeg,  ons 
of  tbe  symbolical  books  of  the  fSiatem 
Church,  forms  the  culminating  point  In  die 
historj'  of  the  patriarchate.  It 'comprises  14 
cpi.soopal  dio<'cs4  s,  but  numbers  hardly  17, (XK) 
souU.  (Sco  Sclialf,  Through  Bible  LantU, 
New  Tork,  1880.) 

Jeimaalaa,  ByaoA  oL  Bm  pfecedtng  aitS- 

clc. 

J«nual«m.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  See 
was  founded  in  1840  by  l:Iuglaud  and  PruiH 
sia  ooniointlr.   With  respect  to  jurladtetioB» 

it  stands  under  the  Archbishop  of  CanterbuiT, 
and  the  right  of  appointment  is  alternately 

excrcisetl  by  the  two  slates.  The  institution 
ba.s  been  of  great  importance  for  the  mission 
utnong  the  Jews.  The  flisl  bishop  was 
Micluiel  S.  Alexander  (1842-45);  the  .scc<uid 
was  the  famous  Abyssinian  missionary.  Sam- 
uel Qobat  (i).  V .)  The  present  bLshop  is  George 
Francis  Popbam  Dlyth,  D.D.,  consecrated 
1887.  (See  W.  IL  Heckler.  The  Jerueakm 
BUkoprie,  London,  1888.) 

Jesaup,  Henry  Banls,  D.D.  (University 
of  New  York  City  and  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Princeton,  1865),  PrcsbrU'riaii  ;  b.  j.t 
Montrose,  Pa..  April  19.  188:2 ;  graduated  at 
Yale  Collie,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1851,  and 
Union  Theological  Semfauury,  New  York  Ci^, 
1W5 ;  went,  in  18S8.  as  a  missionary  to 
Tripoli,  thence  to  Syria,  and  settled  in  1880 
at  Beirut.  Hcpublishefl  Women  of  the  Arabt, 
Now  York,  187»  ;  Si/ri'ni  Home  Life,  1874 ; 
The  Mohammedan  Miuionary  Probiem,  Phllp 
adelphia.  1879. 

Jeaolta,  The  Order  of  the,  Sacitt.i.-i  Jtsu, 
was  founded,  lo;i4,  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  in 
Paris,  and  confirmed,  l.>40,  by  Paul  III.  At 
its  head  stands  a  general,  propositu»  gdu  ralia, 
and  under  him  a  propositus  prociitcitilis  for 
each  province.  The  body  of  tbe  order  con- 
sisis  of  novices  who,  after  twoyaan'  piepan- 
lion,  take  the  three  common  monastic  vowaof 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ;  acholastici, 
who  study  and  teach  for  10  or  15  years,  first 
rhetoric,  literature,  history,  and  languages, 
then  i>hilosophy,  physics,  an<l  inathe-niatics, 
and  finally,  ihiring  their  te'rciatc,  theology  ; 
coiu[i>t(('ri)!,  both  /r';//y<(/A;^  1,  ei)niiiri>iiig  tlio 
whole  pcrsoucl  of  the  managcnient,  from  the 
valet  and  the  ceiok  to  the  spy  and  the  <  om- 
mereiul  agent,  and  «//i>t7»«fZ<*,  who  an;  always 
ordained  priests ;  and  profensi  qiiatuor  toie- 
rum,  who  take  the  vow  of  absolute  obodienos 
to  the  pope.  The  present  number  of  meill* 
ben  i»  18^,  diatribated  In  28  proviaoaa. 
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Their  Held  of  vork  i-;  iin  l  Ims  alwnvs  hrvn 
double,  miHeion  and  cdiK-utioii,  nnd  in  botli 
Adds  they  have  revealed  the  most  ftdmirnblo 
energy  an  J  talent  side  by  side  to  the  most  as- 
toniahing  frivolity  of  purpose  and  laxity  of 
method.  FraocU  Zavier  is  one  of  the  gnmd- 
eit  examples  of  sabHme  courage  and  oeroic 
self-Macrinro  which  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian mission  cniitaiiis,  and  yet,  in  his  track, 
grew  lip  the  thoorv  of  acrDnimodalion,  ae- 
Cordin'JT  (o  wliirh  t'liristiiinity  \v:is  lowered 
xiutil  it  (•  mid  meet  even  the  most  nlxiiniimhle 
forms  of  lieatlienism  without  a  clash.  Sev- 
eral pipes — Innocent  X.,  Clement  XI.,  Clem- 
eot  XII.— fought  hard juflxiut  this  scandal, 
until  at  Usi  Bcoedlct  XIv.  meeeeded  hi  wip- 
lug  it  out.  Pangouy  was  one  of  the  moat 
gigantic  anooesaes  (he  Christian  miMton  haa 
ever  achieved.  In  a  few  years  a  nation  vras 
conrerted  and  a  Christian  atate  established, 
and  it  hfld  on  for  more  than  100  years,  lOld- 
1750.  til  th(!  a  Imirnlion  of  the  whole  ('hrislian 
•world.    Th  -n  <  ;imv:  the  astonishment.  Peo- 

fle  discovered  that  the  Jesuits  managcil  the 
'ara^uarans  exactlv  as  the  farmer  manages 
his  milch  cows,  and!  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  the  country  thev  left  not  a  trace  of 
ChriaUanitj  or  Christian  civilization  behind 
them.  In  the  Domfaiion  of  Oanada,  tn  the 
Indian  Empire,  wherever  under  a  cMllxed 
regime  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  th"  uncivili/r  d  ahoriginal  iK)pu- 
lation,  it  al-v  iys  ended  in  lawsuits  between 
them  and  their  ( onverts  ;  while  they  con- 
verted the  p  >i)r  jieople  to  Cliristianity,  they 
tried  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  landed  es- 
tates. In  the  field  of  education  their  success 
was  as  phenomenal  and  of  as  doubtful  a  char- 
acter, in  the  two  first  centuries  after  the 
Befonnation  thny  may  fairlv  be  aatd  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  tho  school  and  the  uni- 
Terslty  within  the  palo  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Their  i)npi!s  were  sinirul  irly  accomplished, 
and  proved  sini^ularly  vi-eful.  Even  Prott  s 
tants  la  the  hiz'ier  "walkn  of  life  wanted  to 
have  their  children  instructed  by  Jesuits. 
Nevertheless  by  <legrees,  as  the  Jesuit  hand- 
books became  known  to  the  public,  people 
were  not  a  little  surprisetl  at  the  adroitness 
and  audacity  with  wldch  unpleasaBt  facts  or 
OTen  wliole  series  of  aoeh  mefs  were  spir- 
ited away  and  concealed  firom  sdence,  and 
they  were  actually  shoclced  when  the^  became 
aeri'uiiintril  v.  i!h  "maxims  and  principles  like 
proli;iliili'<m,  luentiil  reservation,  in'ffiothin 
diri'j'  irlir  inti  i,(i<ii,i>>.  etc.,  which  cnuld  not 
fail  to  undermine  the  whole  moral  foundation 
of  social  life. 

In  the  first  decatles  of  tho  18tU  oenturj- 
•TOrybody  began  to  understand,  the  pope  not 
onepted,  that  the  Jesuits  were  aoniechlng 
more  twia  simply  a  powerful  instrument ; 
thciy  were  a  danger.  Tho  enormous  wealth 
they  had  amassed  and  the  Immense  power 
they  wielded  tlirough  the  confessional  mndc 
them  rilmnst  irresis(il>lo  when  they  mi.\oil  with 
politi<  -i,  and  their  political  intrl;,nies.  which 
mil  1  every  court — that  is,  every  government 
in  l^irope— with  uncertainty  and  suspicion, 
and  which  actually  cor<  re(l  tho  wliole  globe 
with  a  nctti'ork  of  underground  foTOes,  had 
i^iqra  for  their  sole  objects  the  a^mdixe* 


ment  of  the  power  of  the  orrh  r  and  tho  in- 
creiuse  of  its  weullh.    Thev  w«Te  muc  h  ft  ared 
and  thev  were  still  more  hated.    In  the  mid- 
dle of  t)ic  18tb  century  it  came  to  an  cxplo> 
biou.   They  earrtod  their  resistance  to  tho 
liberal  and  progressive  policgr  of  Pomba]  so 
far  m  to  attempt  to  aasasdnate  the  king,  hot 
Sept.  Zj  1789*  '  roy&\  ordinance  dissolvra  the 
order  in  Portugal' ;  all  its  proporty  in  tho 
country  was  conlKcated  and  every  one  of  its 
members  wa.s  arresteti,  Mime  ])ein;i  held  in 
pri.<'in  for  a  time  and  tlu  n  {)lared  before  the 
criminal  courts,  while  others  were  sent  to 
Rome  "  as  a  present  to  St.  Peter."  About 
the  same  time  the  failure  of  a  commercial 
speculation  entailed  a  loss  of  bctn-een  2  and  8 
million  liwea  (between  10  and  la  million 
francs)  on  the  order  In  Fiance.  Iwt  Instead 
o'  paying  the  debt,  the'provlndhu  tried  to  un- 
Viad  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  agent.  The 
parliament  took  up  the  rase,  nnd  the  investi- 
gations institute<I  caused  sm  h  a  scandal  that, 
in  17<M,  the  order  was  expelled  frnni  the  coun- 
try.   March  31,  1767,  all  the  Jesuits  not  only 
in  Spain,  but  also  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
were  arrested  and  8hippc<l  to  Home.    Neither  ' 
the  jwpe  nor  the  general  would  receive  them. 
Finally  they  were  alk>wed  to  land  in  Corsica 
and  dbpeTMt.  Their  ezpulslon  from  Naples, 
Parma,  etc.,  followed  shortly  after,  and  July 
21,  1773.  Clement  XIV.  dissolved  the  order. 
As  the  papal  bull  eoul  1  have  no  cirect  in  a 
Protestant  or  Grt^ek  Catholic  country,  tho 
order  lived  on  in  Prus.sia  and  Uuss-ia,  aiitl 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Pius  VII.  restored 
the  order,  Aug.  7,  1S14.    The  restoration, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  bei-n  a  suc- 
cess.  General^  the  Jesuits  sided  with  the  re- 
action in  its  most  sterile  forms :  Don  Miguel 
in  Portugal,  Don  Oarloa  In  Spain,  Charles  X. 
In  Franco ;  and  whenever  tlu-y  adopted  an 
Idea  from  modem  civilization,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  lilK  Tty  of  religion,  the  use  they 
made  of  it  nifver  failed  to  impress  ixo|>le  ns  if 
a  hideous  spectre  sudilenly  hud  unma'^ked 
itst'lf.    They  have  successively  been  txjielli'd 
from  Ru.ssia,  Germany,  Fnince,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Mexico,  etc.   (Sec  for  their  constitu- 
tion, InttUntum  ixKutatt'g  Jem,  Avignon, 
1830-:^  7  vols,  i  f&r  their  history,  Crainean> 
Joly,  Imtobre  da  la  OompagtUe  de  JSnu,  Paris, 
18U-4S,  6  Tols. ;  Parkmaa.  Th€  Juuitt  in 
Xortk  Affuriea,  Boston.  1808 ;  J.  A.  Wylie. 
The  /Mttito,  London,  1881.)  0.  P. 

Jesoa  Christ.  The  name  Jesus,  tho  Greek 
form  of  Joshua,  f.i;;ni(ics  J</it>niA  mrrs  or 
Saviour,  and  was  our  Lord's  common  name. 
Ohxist,  meaning  tho  Messiah  or  Anointed 
One,  was  hia  ottlcial  name.  His  Per&on  has 
been  treated  under  (Jtaamsumt ;  his  Worli 
will  be  in  the  next  artiete ;  the  present  artleto 
recounts  his  life.  The  sources  are,  of  course, 
the  fourfold  biography  contjdned  i:i  the  Gos- 
pels. As  these  were  written  independently 
an<l  from  ditTereut  points  oi  view,  the  exact 
rrmrse  of  events  can  only  approximately  ba 
determined.  The  order  common  to  riost 
harmoni.>ts  Iuls  lieen  followed. 

1.  Birth  (tinl  C/iilMixxl. — Toward  the 
close  of  tho  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  4  years 
before       1,  he  was  born  of  Mary,  the  be* 
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tratlted  wife  of  Joseph,  wliile  Itlll  a  vir<:in, 
In  order  timt,  euterinj:  our  humnnlty,  1r  miglit 
es(  its  inlicrilcd  curse.  This  o<  riirrrd  in 
Hfthiclicni  at.'conling  (o  Micali's  (v.  2)  projili- 
iH  Y.  Aiigrls  ct'It'bratcd  it  with  tunfi;s,  and 
•wise  men  from  the  Eai.t  brought  precious 

J;ifLs  to  tlie  new-born  habf.  To  escape  Herod's 
calous  rage  he  was  tukea  to  Egy^pt,  but  Boon 
relurned  and  was  settled  wiUi  his  parents  at 
Naurethf  where  he  mm  up  in  oteeurlty, 
varied  only  by  a  virirwheB  19  jnm  old  to 
Jcriisnk-tn,  wlicn  he  astouisiied  the  doctan  by 
his  words  and  tiuestionH. 

2.  O/ifiiiii;/  of  hit  .Uiiislrji. — Jolin  the  Bap- 
tist came  forward  in  lh<;  ITiih  yeurt)f  Tihrriu>^ 
(Liikc  iii.  1)  and  prodiK  ed  a  wide  and  deep 
impression  by  Ids  call  to  rcncntanec  Jchus 
Bought  baptism  ut  liis  lianas,  and  received 
testimony  from  heaven,  after  which  he  was 
led  into  tho  wilderncsi  to  Ix:  tempted  of  the 
devil.  This  temptation  did  not  take  place  in 
Tisiou,  nor  Iras  It  a  mere  subjective  cxperl- 
euce.  but  actually  occurred,  although  we 
must  hold  that  our  Ix>rd  could  not  pos.siblj' 
have  fallen.    After  fonfjuerinfi  Satan  lie  went 

»  to  (ana  of  Galilee,  where  his  first  sign  or 
miracle  wjts  aecoinplivhcd  at  a  wedding. 

3.  First  Year  of  hit  Minintry. — After  col- 
lecting some  diseiplM  he  set  out  for  Jerusalem 
to  Icocp  tlie  PasBOver.  His  first  work  was  the 
deaasing  of  the  Temple  area  from  traffickers 
and  nioa«|]r««lianfBn— an  action  which  he  re- 
peated  at  the  dom  of  hb  mlntstry  (Katt.  xxl. 
12).  lie  received  a  visit  by  night  from  the 
ruler,  Xictxletnii.s,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
whole  gospel  in  epitome.  8oon  after  lie  re- 
paired to  tli(!  Jordan,  where  his  dis<'iples  liap- 
iizf<l  in  his  name,  and  John  gave  a  fresh  testi- 
mony to  Christ's  claims.  Presently  the  Hap- 
tist  was  thrown  into  prison,  which  seems  to 
have  impelled  the  Saviour  to  withdraw  to 
Galilee.  On  his  way  through  Samaria  he 
held  an  interBrtlng  oonreraation  with  a  woman 
at  Jacob's  welL  Arriving  at  Nanreth,  he 
was  rejected  l)y  tho  people,  and  trent  to  Ca- 
pernaum, which  henceforth  became  "  his 
own  city."  Here  he  called  Pet(  r  and  Andrew 
and  James  and  John,  and  made  a  tour  (limugli 
Galilee,  perforniiii!;  niatiy  iniracles.  and  ainouj: 
them  (lie  llrsl  ca.se  of  the  liealing  of  u  lep«  r. 

4.  Yiiir. — Jesus  went  up  to  Jern- 
aalem  to  a  feast  of  the  Jews  (John  v.  1),  and 
haded  a  lame  tnan  at  the  pool  of  Bc^thcsda, 
i4ttdlcnting  at  length  his  risht  to  heal  on  the 
Itebbath  day,  a  subject  which  he  resumed 
when  his  <lis(  iple8  were  blamed  for  plucking 
cars  of  corn  as  (hey  accompanied  him  on  his 
return  to  Oalilec.  When  he  reachwi  the  Sea 
of  Tiberiiis  multitudes  followed  him.  He 
appi'inte<l  the  12  aixwlhs  and  delivered  Uie 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  much  the  longest  of 
ills  discourses.  He  gave  a  signitlcant  answer 
to  the  question  sent  oy  John  from  his  prison, 
and  then  oommenoed  a  second  circuit  in 
Galilee,  during  which  he  delivond  the  aaries 
of  parables  in  Matt,  xiil.,  stilted  the  storm  on 
Galilee,  healed  the  demoniacs  of  Gadara. 
raised  the  daughter  of  .Tairus,  anil  after  other 
mirai  li  s  eanie  a^ain  to  Xazarelh,  where  he 
Wiis  ;igaiii  rejet  tt^l,  Ih'  thi-n  mode  a  third 
rirriiit  in  (Jalili  e,  and  s<  nt  forth  the  at>oslIi^, 
giving  tho  instrucUoos  recorded  in  MXXl.  x., 


x\.  After  an  interval  (  f  perluiii^  t  un  months^ 
during  which  llerod  AIltip:l^  h<  Id  Jiiui  lobe 
the  l>eiieaded  John  restore  d  to  id'e,  the  12  re- 
iiirned,  and  with  them  hcreiind  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  TilK  rias.  Here  oceurred  the  feeding 
of  the  o^HX)  with  5  loaves  and  2  fishes,  Clirisl^ 
walking  upon  the  water,  and  tlw  leiDarlcab^ 
discourse  (John  vi.)  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum. 

5.  Third  Fear.— Jesus  rebuked  the  Phari- 
sees, who  complained  of  the  disciples  for  tat- 
ing  with  unwa-shen  hands,  and  tin  n  hci  off 
toward  the  northwest,  where  he  healed  the 
daugliter  of  the  Syropin  nit  ian  woman,  and 

;  then  passed  around  to  Deeaixjli;*,  where  he 
I  wrouglit  many  miracles  and  fed  40(K)  w  ith  7 
loaves.  In  (lie  neightx)rhood  of  Cu-sarea 
Philippi  he  drew  frota  Peter  and  the  rest  a 
confession  of  their  faith,  and  tltea  foretold 
his  own  death  and  resuneetion  and  the  trUb 
of  his  followers ;  after  which  to  cheer  them 
o<«urred  the  transfiguration,  folIowe<l  the 
next  morning  by  the  healing  of  a  d*  moniac 
child.  On  the  way  liaek  to  CaiH.Tnaum  he 
anew  foretold  his  KuJTering^,  and  having  ar- 
rived, exhorted  tlie  disciples  to  Initnility,  for- 
bearance, and  brolherlv  love.  AImjui  this 
time  he  instructed  and  sent  out  the  70  on 
their  Umffonaej  miisloD,  probably  thraugh 
Pcraea. 

Then  he  left  Galilee  for  the  hat  time,  and 
having  cleansed  10  lepers  as  he  passed  through 
Bamam,  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of 

Tabernacles  (.Tohn  vii.  2).  Here  he  taught  in 
public,  and  answered  a  lawyer's  question 
with  the  pamble  of  the  goo<l  t^amaritan.  The 
healing  of  the  man  born  blind  k'<l  (o  a  long 
discourse,  after  which  Jesus  retired  l»eyoi;a 
Jordan,  and  multitude-s  followed  him.  In 
Penca  he  healed  the  infirm  woman  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  then,  as  he  went  toumering 
toward  Jeninlem,  ittterad  the  parables  or  the 
lost  sheep,  etc.,  the  tm^ust  steward,  the  rich 
man  ana  Lazsrns,  and  the  phralsce  and  tho 

Cubllcan  ;  gave  precepts  eoneerning  divorce  ; 
lesseil  little  children  :  and  fr>ll:»wed  his  an- 
swer to  the  rieh  young  ruler  with  the  parable 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vint  yard.  A  third  time 
he  foretold  his  death  and  resurrection,  and 
approaching  Jericho,  healed  two  blind  men, 
cal]e<l  Zacchttus,  and  gave  the  parable  of  the 
pounds.  He  arrived  at  Bethany  6  davs  before 
the  Passover.  At  supper  in  alnion  s  houia^ 
he  is  anointed. 

6.  PreeBeiihus  of  the  La*t  Week.—Seaa 
made  a  public  entry  into  \\\v  city,  and  once 
more  cleansed  the  temjile.  CJave  parables  of 
the  two  sous,  the  wicked  husbandmen,  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  son.  Confronted 
Pharis«'es  alK>ut  the  tribute,  the  Sadducecs  on 
the  resurrection,  and  u  lawyc  r  on  the  greatest 
commandment— all  on  (he*  s mx  day.  Guvs 
warnings  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
lamentM  over  Jerusalem  ;  praised  the  widow 'a 
mite ;  met  certain  Graeka  and  juvfllcied  his 
second  coming  with  solemn  warnings  coi^ 
firmed  by  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins,  (ha 
live  talents,  and  the  .'•been  and  the  gcat.s. 

7.  Fvinn  (Iw  Fourth  r.  Jesus  ate 
this  with  the  12,  instituted  the  Lord's  Supjier, 
delivered  his  valedictorv  diseoursis.  and  with- 

drew  to  Qethsemaae.  llere,  after  his  agoqyi 
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be  was  arrested  and  drujcrgod  first  before 
Cni)i|>li!is  and  then  biforo  1Kto(I.  Con- 
drintii  il  .'it  tin;  douljlo  trial,  he  'vvus  inuckttl 
and  crucilieil.  After  detUh  ho  wus  buried 
and  a  wtitch  set  upon  the  grave.  Ou  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  the  tomb  was  found 
empty,  and  soon  he  appeaml  to  thu  women 
Mui  U>  the  diMiph»,  who  a>uld  hardlv  bclievo 
the  fact  Dunng  40  days  he  taught  them. 
Mid  then,  nt  Botliany,  ascended  to  lieavcn  in 
their  sight.  Two  subsequent  appeamticcs  aro 
on  rcfonl— ono  to  Saul  of  Tiirsii«,  wlicn  ho 
■won  cnnvcrted  on  his  way  to  DuinaseuH,  the 
olh(  r  to  the  A[)03tle  John  in  Pulmos,  when 
be  received  the  astounding  visions  of  tliu 
ApocalypM.  There  is  a  number  of  unsettled 
4|llMtloiU  M  to  certain  details  of  this  life  of 
<NM  who  went  about  doing  good,  but  as  to 
the  gCD«nt  COOCee  of  events  tliere  is  and  can 
be  no  dlaoate.  It  Is  history,  not  fable  ;  ro- 
att^,  not  imagination. 

Bnch  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  Hpotless 
life  ever  lived,  friends  and  focH,  heaven  and 
earth  tc-stifving  that  Christ  was  witliout  rIu. 
In  W(iri|  (Iccil  hi' showed  Hiicli  a  syiiuiu-try 
of  virtues  and  graces  as  han  never  bei  ii 
equalled.  He  stands  alone  as  a  miracle  of 
monl  eueUenoe.  And  tlii^  short  life,  by  the 
finnlrMlon  of  an  unbeliever,  luis  done  more  to 
regenerate  mankind  than  all  the  xeaeonloga  of 
pliiloeopheci  or  the  czhortatlona  of  moransts. 

The  best  Uvea  in  English  are  by  S.  J.  An- 
drews (New  York.   1862).  F.    W.  Farrar 
(187*)).  C.  Geikie  (1HT7),  A.  Kdersheim 
and  J.  Stalker  (Edinburgli,  ;  in  Ger- 

man bv  B.  Weiss  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburtrh, 
188;i-«4,  8  vols.),  and,  from  the  R.  C.  stand- 

Sint,  J.  Grimm  (He^ensburg,  1876,  2d  ed., 
M)) ;  in  French  bj  Pnaiensd  (£ng.  trans.. 
London,  188^  T.  W.  C. 

J<MDiahiriat,Oaeo*o£  Fkrom  avery  euilv 

period  these  have  been  considered  as  threefold. 
Thhj  mode  of  representation  is  found  in  the 
liabbins,  was  common  in  the  4th  ceiilurv.  Is 
usf-d  in  the  chief  catechisms  ((}eu<'vu,  Heidel- 
ber;i:.  Westminster),  and  ha.s  won  the  approval 
of  many  modern  scholars.  It  has  intrinsic 
merit,  for  Christ  could  not  bo  a  full  Mediator 
unless  ho  was  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 
Tbm  offices  are  found  antong  the  heatlten, 
they  ue  tnilj  developed  in  tne  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  predictiona  of  the  Messiah  set 
Um  forth  under  this  inaagerv.  lie  is  a 
AmA/'f.  one  who  spako  ns  never  man  spake. 
HieOe<  larc(l  the  Father,  nud  gave  tlienew  and 
perfect  revelation  of  liLs  will.  All  previous 
teachings  are  Huninieil  up  in  liirn  nti  the  Wonl 
of  God.  Hi^  in  his  own  p*  rxm  and  by  those 
■whom  he  oppointed  has  given  to  men  all  the 
knowledge  needed  for  this  life  and  that  which 
la  to  Oome.  lie  is  a  l*riiM,  the  only  true 
ntet,  who  ofleied  himself  without  spot  unto 
God  through  an  eternal  spirit.  All  other 
priests  were  but  types  and  sliadows,  while  he 
DV  his  one  sacrill(-e  iK-canie  the  author  of  eter- 
nal r.  (leinplion  to  all  who  oTn-y  him.  He  is  i 
ul-io  a  King,  not  of  this  world,  yet  ruling  by  | 
iu'ii  t'.  i-ihlr'  riirht.  His  crown  of  thorns  I 
lK  (  nnie  an  iniperiid  diatlem.  God  gave  him 
a  natno  that  is  above  every  aiHie ;  and  all 
things  aro  put  under  his  feet, 


raw 


It  is  iu<  fs-wy  to  consider  Chri.st  in  all  these- 
odices  in  order  to  bo  prej^ervcd  flora  partial 
and  one  sidctl  views  of  his  work.  Some  take 
him  as  only  a  teacher,  others  dwell  most  upon 
his  atoning  death,  wliile  others  view  him 
chiefly  as  the  Lord  of  spiritual  life.  But  he 
is  each  and  all.  Nor  do  we  know  him  fully 
and  tmlj  until  we  know  him  in  all  hbfiino* 
tinna  :  as  our  Prophet  to  teach  us,  our  Priesk 
to  make  atonement,  our  Etng  to  rule  in  and 
over  us.  T.  W.  C. 

Jeena,  Bodo^  of  the  Baored  Bonrt  o^  coc> 

Isted,  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent  my, 
in  the  form  of  brothernoods,  founded  In  ao- 

rordanre  with  the  visions  of  M;iria  Alacinjtio 
((J. v.),  but  Mas  reorganized  in  17!t4  as  m  form 
under  which  it  should  Ih"  possible  for  tho 
Jesuits  to  live  on  after  the  dis.s()luliou  of  their 
order.  When  (he  onler  was  restored,  ia 
1S14,  the  society  w^as  cooaequently  simply  ab- 
sorlH  il  liy  it.  Of  more  fiaqMNtuice  bccamo 
tho  femaiu  society  of  the  aame  name,  founded 
in  IbOO  bv  iladame  Itlagdelena  Sophie  Barat, 
oonflimed  in  1826  by  L<  >  XT!  .  and  much 
favored  by  Pius  IX.  Its  i.riii(  i{)al  object  waa 
female  etlucation,  and  it  IxM-ame  v»  ry  fiishion- 
able.  (»n  account  of  its  connection  willi  the 
.Jesuits  it  has  Ixv-n  expi-lled  hotli  from  Fruruo 
and  from  Germaoy.  (Sec  Baunard,  Hi»tuir» 
d$  Maiom  BanU,  Puit,  19t%  8  vols.) 

C.  P. 

Jeter,  Jeremiah  BelL  D.D.  (——,•— — ) 
Baptist;  b.  in  B.ilfLinl  Couutv,  Ya..  Julr 
IS,  18432  ;  d.  in  Kiclimond.  Feb.  "io.  IKMO.  He 
bepm  to  preach  in  IH'2'2,  but  M  as  not  onlaiiied 
till  1824,  and  was  a  pastor  in  Richmond  fix)m 
1  X^^i,  except  1849-52,  when  he  held  a  charge 
in  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  lending  divine  of  his 
denomination,  and  vm^tc  C)imphtUum  Exam- 
ined, New  York,  18r>4  ;  The  ChrUtiam  Mir- 
ror,  Charleston,  1856,  and  aeveial  memolnk 
His  life  was  written  by  W.  E.  Oltdier.  Balti- 
more, lb8-.  F.  M.  B. 

Jeth'-ro  («e«amee),  a  priest  or  prince  of 
MkUan.  thefather  ln-law  of  Hoses  (Es.  iU.  1). 
He  li  called  Raguel  (Num.  x.  SO)  and  Keoel 

(E.x.  ii.  IH),  so  that  Jefhro  was  prolwibly  his 
olllcial  title,  lie  visited  Mioses  at  8inai,  and 
gave  him  judieloon  counsel  (£z.  xviii.).  See 

HOHAB.  T.  W.  C. 

Jew,  TIm  Wandering.  The  legend  of  tho 

wandering  Jew  is  of  comparatively  late  date. 
In  English  and  Fn  nch  liternturo  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  Mallliew  Paris  in  his  Chr  inv-l,-, 
12j9  ;  in  German  literature  not  nntil  Kloj,  in 
a  pamphlet.  K'lr:^  Bf*chn  iha ikj  uml  F.ik'iI.. 
lung  wn  eincm  Jmkn  mit  N'thmen  Afuutrt  rn*  ; 
Luther  and  Hans  Bachs  seem  not  to  have 
known  it.  The  two  stories  present  many  dis- 
crepancies, but  also  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. Aocordlog;  to  Dr'  L.  Neubaur :  J)U 
Siiffe  99m  ew^en  Juden,  Leipzig,  1884,  tho 
former,  the  flymc:  mmor,  tl>e  tradition — which 
tinally  became  lixed  in  tho  latter,  the  folk- 
liooli,  the  novel — grew  from  ii  duuhle  root, 
j>:irtly  from  a  misutnler'fandiiig  of  .John  xxi., 
which  made  pi  (ijilr  li('lle\c  that  .Joliii  hail 
never  died,  but  should  wait  alive  on  earth 
until  the  second  coming  of  the  Lorrl ;  partly 
from  a  stoiy  about  aomeone— a  servant  in  the 
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I  of  dw  Wch-prlcst  or  ii  tradesman  li  vini; 
fn  the  street  lading  to  Golgotha— wlio  ruiiely 
pushtNl  Jesus  on  and  gave  blm  a  blow,  but 
received  the  answer:  "'I  nm  goinr  on,  but 
you  shall  wait  till  I  come  back.  In  the 
18th  and  18th  centuries  all  these  elements 
,  ooakieed,  and  were  used  in  tlM  difputations 
between  Christiana  and  Jews  aa  one  of  the 

£rinci]>al  argrumenta  In  favor  of  Chrtatianity. 
being  asserted  that  in  Armenia  there  lived 
a  man  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Christ  and 
present  at  the  crucifixion.  (Sec  M.  I).  Con- 
way, The  Wanderinij  Jtw,  London.  \^\,  and 
In  Barinii-Oould,  Mylha  of  the  Middle  Affc», 
u.e.  London.  1H12,  pp.  1-31.)  C.  P. 

Jewel  (or  Jewell),  John,  D.D.  (Oxfonb 
l.'50r)),  bi^linp  of  Siili.sburA-  ;  b.  nt  Berry  Xar- 
bor,  near  llfriicombe,  Devonshire,  Msiv  24, 
1523 ;  d.  at  iMonkton  FarU  lsrh,  Si  pf  22. 
1571,  while  on  a  tour  of  vi.siuition.  Ho  cn- 
t8Rd  Merton  Collepc,  Oxford,  l.'iS.'i  ;  imbibed 
Protestant  opinions  from  Parkhurst,  after- 
ward bishop  of  Norwich,  and  became  tutor 
III  Ooipoa  ChiiaU»  1589.  In  1M9  he  came 
on&r  the  Inflaenoe  of  P«ter  Slartjr.  After 
Mary's  accenlon,  In  15.'}8,  he  was  oxpolled 
from  bis  college,  and  induced  to  si;^  a  state- 
ment of  Roman  doctrine,  llepenlinp  tills 
error,  he  flcrl.  in  I't')'},  to  Frankfort,  and  pub- 
lic ly  aSj'.ind  lii.H  recantation.  Tlie  next  8 
years  he  sp<  iit  chiefly  at  Strassburj;  and  Zu- 
rich, ivith  Peter  Martyr.  Reluming  to  Eng- 
land in  1558.  he  was  one  of  8  who  disputed 
with  as  many  of  the  old  party  before  Eliza- 
iMMitt  WestmUutcr.  Appointed  bi»hop.  ho 
iMd  Mra^lea  about  Teatmenta.  but  put  them 
mUIo  ana  received  conseerution,  Jan.  21, 
1960.  Previous  controverwies  with  Harding 
and  other  papists,  whic  h  fcillowed  on  his  ser- 
mon at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  Jan.,  1559.  led 
him  to  writi?  his  f  imoim  Ixwk,  Ajjoloffia  Ki-cU  - 
»ia  Aii'jlicuiur.  I.j«j2,  Eng.  trans.,  AiX'UH/y  for 
the  Church  of  England,  n-peatedly  hincc.  <  .y., 
3886.  This  was  estecmea  the  alilc&t  defence 
of  the  Anglican  position  at  that  time,  and  has 
retained  a  *h^  place  to  the  pxesent  daf. 
EttiabcCh  ordovd  a  copy  to  be  diained  fa 
every  parish  church  ;  it  was  translated  Into 
nearly  every  language  of  Europe,  and  into 
En^li'sh  (ir)«-4)  by  .^"nn.  mother  of  LomI  15h- 
con.  The  Counc  il  of  Trent  honon  li  it  by  n 
formal  coii'ienin.aiinii,  and  appointed  two 
divines  to  refute  its  urgumvnts.  Harding's 
Cof\futation,  18^5,  was  answered  at  length  by 
Jewel  in  a  -D^tnet  of  tfte  Aftlofjy,  1567,  en- 
laiged,  1871.  He  defends  the  Itcfurmutiou 
as  a  tetorn  from  unauthorized  opinions  and 
pcMlloes  to  primitive  truth ;  his  views  are 
aeltlier  saeramentarian  nor  strongly  Calvin- 
trttc ;  the  fathers  non  gunt  domini,  ted  diicf* 
("  not  lords,  but  leaders").  His  work.s  were 
collated,  Ix)ndon,  1«5*>9,  4  pt.  fol.,  4ih  ed., 
1711  ;  bv  ttie  Parker  Sncictv.  1845-50,  4  vols., 
and  by  I)r.  R.  W.  Jelf.  l»i7-48.  8  vols.  (See 
his  life  by  C.  W.  Lc  Baa,  1885,  and  others.) 
His  character  as  man  and  prelate  was  of  the 
IiikheBt;  Hooker  called  him  "  the  Jewd  of 
UMiops.  the  worthiest  divine  that  CSurlsten- 
dom  n^  bred  for  some  hundred  of  yean/' 

F»  IL  Bt 

99mUk  Ohrlstlani.  See  Jotaiw. 


Jews.    The  first  period  of  JoWfahorrather 

Hi  lfri  u'  history  is  licre  made  to  extend  from 
the  call  of  .Vhraliuni  ((jcn.  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  a.d.  70,  and 
embraces  nearly  21  centuries.  The  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  race  is  not  deflnitelr  Icnown,  bnl 
it  b  certain  that  in  the  remotest  times  there 
was,  flbont  the  hvw\  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
(Gen.  X.  10).  ft  jx  Mjilf  which  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  rivilization,  and  which  sent  out 
colonies  to  other  countries.  Thus  building 
Semites  went  from  this  region  to  Nineveh 
(Gen.  X.  11,  12),  pastoral  Semites  went  to 
C'anaan  afterward  Palestine  (Oen.  xii.  ),  and 
others  skilled  in  maritime  arts  went  to  the 
I'hceniciau  coast,  each  in  turn  developing 
into  a  famous  historical  nation.  The  restuM. 
roving  spirit  which  has  always  choracterited 
the  Jews  is  Hlostrated  even  in  the  lives  of 
AbnUiam  and  his  immediate  descendants,  for 
the  lon^g  journeys  made  by  ilums<1v(s  and 
their  wives  would  have  Iv-c  n  noicworlhy  in 
modem  times.  Snutlu  rn  Puksliiie  v  ns.  liow- 
ever,  the  place  of  tlie  ( liic  f  sojourn,  and  there, 
at  Hebron,  they  -were  nil  burii  il. 

Two  hundred  yenrs  after  Abraham  entered 
Palestine,  B.C.  1921,  Jacob  and  his  family 
left  it,  B.C.  1706,  for  a  long  resideooe  m 
Egypt.  Received  at  flrst  with  almost  royal 
honors,  allowed  to  reside  in  one  of  the  richest 
portions  of  the  empire,  and  for  a  conBldernblo 

Kmod  treated  with  consideration,  they  at  la>t 
f'canio  slaves  to  Egyptian  m.isters,  and  for 
generations  fiufli  red  in  rrm  l  bondage  lEx. 
i.-xii.).  Both  lie  who  reerivrd  them  vhen 
they  went  to  Egyjit  and  he  u  ho  led  them 
forth  aeain  were  lepresentailves  of  the  He- 
brew race,  and  It  11  slgniiicant  that  both 
Jos<'ph  and  Moses  were  prominent]v  iWftnwtwi 
with  the  Egyptuin  royal  househOM. 

Whether  the  time  spent  in  Egypt  wa8  4S0 
years  (Ex.  xii.  40),  or  only  half  that  number, 
the  same  niurvrl  was  true  that  has  bi*en  wit- 
nessed in  evi  ry  age  aud  country  since— name- 
ly, that  they  eoidd  have  preserved  tin  ir  race 
characteristics  intact  througltout  such  a  [)eriod 
and  under  such  oppression.  This  fact  is  un- 
disputed ;  at  the  .same  time  they  were  iudu- 
enced  by  Egyptian  life  and  thought  in  many 
%vays.  as  is  evidenced  by  a  cateful  study  of 
t  he  laws  of  Moses.  EgriH  did  not  anppbuit, 
but  only  supplemented  the  features  of  religion 
and  thought  which  their  ancestors  had  brought 
from  the  East.  It  is  irue.  we  tind  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Niln  and  that  of  the  Tiirris  lir)th 
contributing  to  the  stream  of  Hebrew  iii-ii  ry, 
but  the  real  fatlierland  of  the  Hebrew  rLligion 
was  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  ;  its  lan- 
guages, written  Inws.  extensive  literature, 
sacred  poetry,  its  letirnintr,  art,  and  military 
science,  full  records  of  which  modem  research 
has  brought  to  light,  formed  the  great  foun- 
tain whicli  gave  life  and  character  to  the  Ha* 
brew  world  in  nil  sulwfiuent  ages. 

If  the  f  \;i(t  routn  of  the  fxodus  is  not 
knmvii  the  historieal  cluirai  ter  of  sueli  a  fact 
cannot  he  denied,  and  sul>si'(juf  nt  to  it  40 
years  are  allowed  for  the  wanderings  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  wilderneiw  before  they  reached 
the  prom{s<Hl  land.  Moses  died  in  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan  (DeuU  XXSlv.),  and 
Joshua  led  the  Isiaelitca  to  the  ooBonieatof 
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Oanaan.  This  was  in  b.c.  1450,  and  at  this 
time  thfv  po^<H.-.s«od  tlic  Tabernacle,  with  its 
altars,  table,  scvcii-bram  lied  candlestick,  and 
other  furnishings,  also  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  tlic  two  tables  of  the  Law  whiili 
had  been  given  ut  Sinai.  Tliesc  wi  re  placed 
■t  ShUoh  (J<»h.  xriii.  1),  which  for  a  long 
period  was  the  religioua  centre  of  the  nation. 
After  the  oonqoest  of  the  country  under 
jMhua  it  was  divided  between  tJie  18  tribes, 
Beaben,  Gad,  and  haTf'ManaawHh  recdTtng 
their  portion.H,  by  their  own  choice,  on  the 
eant  of  the  Jordan,  while  all  the  others  were 
located  on  the  weat  of  the  rhrer  (Joah.  zUL- 
xvii.). 

From  this  time  forward  till  the  anointing 
of  Saul  as  king,  the  nation  for  nearly  30O 
jeaia  was  governed  by  Judges.  Thi.s'i.s  in 
many  respects  an  obecure  period,  yet  it  wax 
full  of  osmee  and  deeds  that  have  made  tlic 
Hebrew  «imab  famous.  In  ita  leoovds  the 
frowUi  of  Idolatry  kf  mentioned,  and  the  In- 
ftHSslug  power  of  the  troublesome  Canaanite 
tribes  that  had  not  l>een  thoroughly  sulxlued, 
and  there  arc  other  dark  iMigcs  whii  li  show 
the  prevalence  of  human  wcaknc  -.s' s  atid  pas- 
sions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wi  h.ive  re- 
corded the  heroic  deliverance  of  the  nation, 
under  one  brave  leader  and  another,  from  the 
Jleaopotamian  king,  Chushan-Iiishathaini, 
also  urom  the  Midianites.  Moabites,  Ammon- 
teS)  end  the  Philistines*  alwajs  their  Imptocsr 
lile  enemlea,  tram  whom  they  soffered  much, 
all  of  which  shows  that  national  vigor  and  re- 
Hourcea  were  not  wholly  wanting  to  the  Jews. 
Moreover,  ihi.s  period  contains  u»c  exploits  of 
.such  hcrnif-  characters  as  I)el>orahand  liarak, 
(Jiilcon,  .Icphthah,  and  Samsoi),  >\H  h  a  charni- 
iug  story  a.s  that  of  Ruth  and  her  family,  such 
a  life  as  that  of  the  saint^  nan  and  pious 
reformer  Samuel. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  tbelaa^'namcd  worthy 
that  the  nation  began  to  onene  from  its  con- 
dition of  comparative  obsourlty  and  to  move 
forward  until,  under  David  and  Solomon,  it 
rcttche<l  a  hif:h  ilcgree  of  prosperity.  Under 
tlu'  inlbiciicc  of  Saiiuul  a  religious  and  politi- 
cal revival  was  b«  ij:iin,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  culminalt  il  in  the  Temple  and  its 
matfniflcent  .servicx',  and  in  the  consolidation 
and  ext^'nsion  of  the  cmpirt?  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  border  of  E^gi  (1  JUnga  iv. 


SI).  A  njal  nnvy  vas  cremsd  (9  Cliron.  ix. 
21},  inde  and  oonuneroe  were  eitended. 
wealth  increaaed,  and  public  ediflcea  vrere 

erected,  among  which  the  palace  and  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  were  the  most  elaborate  and 

costlv.  With  contiiiiK  (1  ]irris|M_Tity  there  were 
develop«'(i  in  Solomon  lnnis<  It'  iIh'  trails  of  an 
Oriental  ruler — a  pas.sion  for  e.\lravai:;in;  dis- 
play, ambition  to  outdo  all  rivals,  indiHerencc 
to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  hia  subjects — until 
the  Hebrew  monarchy  was  in  n-ality  a  «les- 

Eotism  powerful  and  splendid  while  it  laste<l, 
at  which  brought  forth  its  legitimate  resulu 
in  the  lebellion  which  followed  Solomon's 

death. 

In  H.c.  &7.'>.  when  Hehobojim  refused  to 
li;.;hlen  the  burdens  umli  r  which  tin:  piople 
sulTcreil  in  his  fathtT  s  reiiin,  10  tritx-s  re- 
VOlte<l  under  Jfrohoaiu,  established  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  thereafter,  besides  for- 


eign wars,  there  were  constant  internal  di.<?- 
Si-nsions  which  addi^l  many  tragic  t«ige^4  to 
the  checkered  history  of  the  nation  I'rom 
tlii.s  i>iiint  on  till  Samaria  was  captured  by 
Sliahnaiifser,  kinj;  of  As.syria.  in  B.C.  720, 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  liad  lit  rulers,  while 
that  of  Judah,  whose  capital  was  .lerusalem, 
had  20  rulers.  It  was  in  the  sack  of  the  Holy 
City  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  d.c.  688.  that  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  was  destroyed,  after  bar- 
ing stood  418  yean,  tbe  power  of  the  Jews 
was  now  gone,  and  their  fsnie  as  a  great  na- 
tion was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Judah  was 
prostrutr,  iirul  tlie  tcrritorj' of  Isniil  liad  been 
planird  with  coionies  of  ini.vcd  and  strange 
jKoplf  fnmi  the  Ka^l.  that  wrre  destinetl  tO 
be  unilied  and  to  become  known  as  the  Sa- 
maritan  race,  a  new  source  of  trooUe  to  the 
remnant  of  the  chosen  people. 

From  the  East— that  is*  ftrom  Babylon,  de> 
struction  had  come,  but  Ihnn  a  nation  still 
fiuther  east  help  was  to  arise,  for  Cvnu,  the 
Persian  king,  was  magnanimous  in  bis  treat- 
ment of  the  exiled  Jews,  and  by  his  royal 
favor  a  great  colony  returni  d  to  ih<  iiromised 
land  in  n.c.  't'-Vi.  I'nder  Zcrulihalx  I.  in  n.c. 
ii'-'i).  the  second  tcni])le  rose  on  tiic  ruins  of 
the  lirst,  but  it  was  not  till  75  years  later,  in 
B.C.  44o,  that  the  walls  of  the  city  wire  re- 
built by  Nchemiah.  The  records  of  that 
period  reveal  the  weakness  €t  the  Jews  and 
tJie  opposition  they  had  to  enooonteB  from 
fealotts  and  hostile  neighbors  (see  EznA.  and 
S'eiikmi.^h).  They  remained  subject  to  l*cr- 
sia  till  .\le.\andcr  the  Great  apjieared  in  the 
j  East  as  a  conqueror,  ami  lo  liini  thej'  sub- 
I  mitted  without  a  slruv'ijl<'  This  was  in  B.C 
i  332.  .\lc.\anil(T  <'ntcri-il  the  Tmiple,  wiis  re- 
ceived with  marked  honors,  and  his  only  act 
seems  to  have  IxM^n  the  transplanting  of  many 
thousands  of  Jews  to  EgA'pt  to  increase  thie 
population  of  his  new  city— Alexandria.  La 
the  long  ]vriiMl  following' his  death  the  Jews 
were  frequently  plundered  by  different  con- 
querors, and  we  soil  of  Juaea  became  the 
scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings.  The  cruel  fonns 
of  oppres-sion  resorted  to  by  Antiochu.s  Kpiph- 
ancs  drf)ve  the  Jews  to  despeiration,  and  in 
H.c.  with  Judas  Maccalxms  as  a  lender, 
they  revoltc*!  and  freed  th<'ms4'lve8  from  the 
Syrian  yoke.  Hy  heroic  efforts  they  estab- 
lishcii  an  iudeix  udence  wUch,  with  some  re- 
venMS,  lasted  till  Kome  conquered  the  £ast, 
and  in  a  modified  form  even  till  the  great  !»> 
volt  against  the  Roman  power  in  A.D.  66-70. 

The  A«monean  family,  counting  from  Judas 
Maccabeus  to  the  accession  of  Ib  rod  the 
Great,  rcign»il  130  years,  and  in  .suh.s(((uent 
times  the  .lews  always  sjKike  with  pride  of 
that  line  of  native  rulers — a  feeling  that  was 
intensilied  by  the  fact  that  the  next  dynasty, 
the  llerodian.  was  of  an  alien  race.  Herod 
and  his  descendants  governed  Judea  for  more 
than  a  centuiy.  and  though  some  of  the 
family  led  proQisite  lives  and  all  were  hated 
by  the  orthodox  Jews,  they  were  princes  who 
loved  their  adopted  country,  and  who  did 
much  to  etdjance  its  prosfK-r^ty.  They  could 
not,  however,  chi-ck  the  ardor  of  their  sub- 
;  je<ls,  who,  with  an  infatuation  thai  ^^.■.s  lilirid 
i  and  recklcsa,  were  determined  to  plunge  into 
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*  war  with  Home,  in  which  ererything— the 
Holy  City,  Temple,  wealth,  oonntiy,  liberty- 
was  lost.  The  war  began  in  .v.d.  66.  and 
two  future  emperors,  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
were  the  succ^'ssivc  lenders  of  the  l\iini!Lr. 
army.     Seldom   bus  the    world  witDcsiiiU 

freater  dcsiMTiitifjii  tlian  wius  evinced  by  the 
ews  in  their  hopeless  struggle  with  the  im- 
perial legions.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
A.D.  70,  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  both  the 
city  WM  the  may  Ifleent  Temple  ol  Hrood, 
tha  Mcoipd  at  the  jtow%  www  dertwywl. 

Hm  fOTemmaDt  of  the  BtHmfm  was  theo- 
eratlo.  All  their  laws  tioA  anactments  bear 
wftneas  to  the  intimate  relations  which  were 
supposed  to  exist  Iwtween  God  and  liiscluvsen 
people,  and  hence  they  breathe  a  spirit  that  i> 
mild  and  huniauc.  National  questions  wt  rt- 
decided  in  national  assemblies.  Civil  and 
criminal  causes  were  heard  by  the  king  or  1^ 
kcaUy  appointed  judges,  and  tha  testimony 
or  oonpetent  witnesses  was  of  tha  h^hest  im- 
portaooe.  PaaMuneBts  wen  tenmnd  bgr 
juHtioa  and  nev^.  Even  davery  entod  mi* 
aer  surJi  modlflert  conditions  as  to  rob  the  sys- 
tem of  its  forbidding  features.  In  very  many 
respects  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  a 
model  one,  ■where  just  laws  were  ndmini.sterc<l 
bv  intelligent  cin/cnH,  juid  win  re  the  ri^rlits  of 
all  classes  were  duly  coMsidered.  As  to  edu- 
cation, the  family,  the  household,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  SsUMth  and  public  wonhip, 
systematlo  oootribotlom  for  sacred  and  be- 

were  strict,  and  the  moral  effect  upon  the  na- 
tion at  large  was  an  unmcasur^  blessing. 
Some  criti(»  have  attcmptetl  to  show  that  the 
priestly  8y8t(?m  of  the  .Tews,  as  dfs<rilH'd  in 
tlu-  Bonks  of  Moses,  wjm  an  invention  of  a 
late  in  rii)d.  liut  the  assumption  hius  not  been 
proved.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  con- 
sider that  tc'tnples  and  priests  both  in  the  He- 
brews' fatherund  and  in  Egypt,  the  land  of 
their  long  sojottm,  were  the  most  prominent 
fads  in  the  aocMinr  «f  the  two  natious.  we 
can  ear  that  ft  wonla  have  been  simplv  inex- 
pHcable  had  not  these  tilings  been  estaoUshed 
by  the  Jews  the  moment  they  were  free  to 
art  for  tlu'mwOves.  \\  liic  h  wus  true  iriMB  ttaqr 
hud  Kiifeiy  niirhed  the  wilciemcss. 

The  i?oldi  M  aL'e  of  Hebrew  literature,  repre- 
sented by  the  earlier  books  of  tlie  liible,  was 
long  previous  to  the  destniction  of  the  first 
Temple,  but  the  period  of  the  exile,  including 
one  or  two  centunes  subsequent  to  that  event, 
uodueed  works  of  great  historical  interest. 
Too  mncli  praise  cannot  he  bestowed  upon 
Bna  as  a  reformer,  es^clally  upon  the  part 
lie  took  in  enulicating  idolatry  and  in  raising 
to  a  higher  level  the  religious  life  of  lii>  iho 

J>Ie.  In  what  is  t4  rmed  the  Greek  p«  rio(l,  iliat 
ollowinz  the  <ic»th  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
there  was,  in  spite  of  the  wars  and  commo- 
tiODS  of  the  times,  an  unusual  degree  of  lit- 
erary activity,  and  mauv  writers,  chiedy  those 
living  outside  of  Palestine,  attempted  to  make 
Jewtoh  Tdlgion  and  thought,  on  toe  one  hand, 
and  Otaeek  philosophy,  on  ue  other,  intoatrate 
and  confirm  each  other.  The  greatest  monu- 
ment of  this  period  is  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  the  Jlebrew  S(  riptures,  v  iiirli 
throughout   the    Greek-speaking,  civilized 


world  had  a  wonderful  inflneoce  in  AraiafC 
relifrious  thouj^t.  Prevfoos  to  the  tlmeof  cor 

Lord  the  ancient  and  classic  Hebrew  had  been 
siipplanted  in  Palestine,  except  in  synagogue 
and  prhool,  by  the  Aramaic,  which  at  nnrt 
■w  ivs  itie  language  of  commerce,  and  which, 
by  neK-essity,  came  at  last  to  Ikj  llie  language 
of  the  people.  To  the  literature  of  this  lan- 
guage belong  the  paraphrases  of  the  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  known  as  the  Targums. 
Am  n  nation  the  Jews  cherished  always  an 
Inteue  fselinc  of  pride  coupled  with  a  feding 
of  contBDipt  for  vnrj  other  race.  TUs  fi 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  they  did  not 
share  the  fate  of  other  peoples,  and  become 
absorbed  by  tlion  who  conquenxi  tlicm.  In 
slavery,  captivity,  poverQr,  and  national  dis- 
aster and  dissolution  the  Jew  pieaerDed  his 
character  to  the  last. 

The  second  chapter  in  Jewish  histoty  that 
we  are  to  consider  extends  from  ttie  ciose  of 
the  war  in  a.d.  70  to  the  present  tfme.  Ser- 
enteen  eentufiea  of  this  partod  pwaeat  n  soo- 
cession  of  enactments  u  cUffueut  oounlriea 
for  and  against  the  Jews,  also  numberless 
persecutions  succxjeded  by  brief  intervals  of 
respite  from  oppres.sion  and  death  -  a  strange 
and  appalling  record  of  which  hardly  an  out- 
line can  here  be  given. 

After  the  destruction  caused  by  tlioso  four 
terrible  years  of  war,  when  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  from  Jerusalem  alone  were 
consumed  oy  the  sword  or  by  slavery,  one 
might  well  aimpose  that  the  Jewish  nation 
had  been  annlmlated,  and  that  its  Mstery  wia 
at  an  end.  But  we  find  that  we  are  deaUng 
with  an  exceptional  race — a  race  that  defies 
disaster,  tliat  lias  neve  r  tH_en  abstjrlxil  or  lus- 
siniilated  by  another  nation  ;  a  race  thai  war, 
{H-rse<  iition,  famint!,  and  peStUenoe  hawe  BOi 
sueemled  in  blotting  out. 

The  many  Jews  that  were  carried  into  East- 
ern captivity  previous  to  our  era  developed 
into  a  powerful  body,  which  for  a  long  time 
exerteo,  in  that  region,  great  Inlhiencw  in 
wealth,  learning,  and  even  in  poUttoa.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  that  returned  from  «»• 
tivity,  together  with  those  that  remained  in 
Palestine,  foruMKl  a  vast  commuuity  in  \lie 
West,  so  tliat  for  centurits  the  worhi  pos- 
sessed two  inijKirtant  centres  of  .Jewish 
thought,  Judea  an«l  lialivlon,  the  head  of  one 
being  known  as  The  Prince  of  the  Captivity, 
and  of  the  other.  The  Patriarch  of  the  West. 
Between  tiiese  two  bodies  there  waa  at  tlmai 
hannomr,  at  otfaor  tinaa  sharp,  not  to  say 
bitter  Rvaby,  but  bodi  helped  to  maintam 
and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  Judaism  in 
their  strictest  forms.  The  schools  of  Kehar^ 
flea,  Sura,  and  especially  Pninbf<litha  in  the 
Ea.st  wen;  famous,  but  no  more  wi  than  that 
by  the  Sea  of  (  Jalilee  After  the  dc-st ru<  tirtn 
of  Jenisalem  the  centre  of  Jewish  autlu  rity 
was  movi-d  first  to  Jabne,  tlience  to  several 
other  places  before  it  was  permanently  estab- 
lished at  Tiberias.  It  was  subsequent  to  this 
time— that  is,  in  the  second  oentuiy  of  oar 
era,  that  the  synagogues  of  GalHaa  wen  baUt, 
the  remains  of  a  few  of  which  atHl  exist,  at  at 
Tell  Hum,  Kefr  Blrim,  and  elsewhere. 

The  different  jiarties  in  .Tudca,  Pharisees 
badduoees,  Esaea^,  and  llerodians,  as  mea>- 
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tkmed  in  the  New  Testament,  by  no  means 
lepretentefl  all  the  vaiions  divisions  and  sects 
the  Jrws  nt  that  pcriitil.  fur  to  ilist-uss 
endlessly  mul  never  to  arrivu  at  liarnionv  of 
opinion  then  as  now  a  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  the  Jewish  race.  The  fame  of 
two  leaders  and  teacliers  of  tlmt  time  is  world 
wide— Hillel  and  Sluunmai — and  they  need 
not  he  mentioned  further  than  to  say  that 
UiUel  WM  kakut  or  liberal  in  hia  views, 
wbQe  Shammat  adhjered  to  the  strictest  Inter* 
pretation  of  the  law.  With  these  should  be 
named  the  wise  Gktmaliel,  the  teacher  of  Bt. 
Paul. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  until  some  time  in 
the  2d  cerilury  Jews  and  Chri;<liaus  \^  <  tu  con- 
founded both  by  the  lioman  autlioriiies  and 
in  the  Homan  popular  mind,  so  that  in  the 
mocessive  porseculioos  of  Uiat  age  both  par- 
ties suffered.  la  the  lint  qtiarter  of  tlie  M 
oentuiy  the  Jews  appear  to  have  rained 
areatly  in  nambeni  end  ^realth  in  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  Meeopotamia,  and  Palestine,  and 
goaded  by  cruelties  practiaed  upon  them,  lliey 
rose  in  rLlnlHon  at,'aiust  tlair  oijiirc-ssor;*. 
slaughtered  multitmrcM  of  them,  and  at  last 
uiuit-d  at  the  reLonqnest  of  their  fatlnTlaiul. 
Their  leader  was  Bar-  Kochba(q.v.),  Son  of  the 
Star,  to  them  a  real  messiah,  under  the  ma^ic 
of  whose  name  thev  rallicil,  capttired  Jeru- 
salem, and  besides  It  had  in  th<&  pCMMSsion 
60  of  the  stronoert  caaUea  of  the  oounlr j  and 
96S  Tillages.  Boob  thej  -wm  driven  from 
tbm  Hoiy  City  and  retired  to  Bither,  where, 
after  a  heroic  resistance,  their  leader  was  slain 
and  most  of  h\<  f<illu\verH  perished.  Dion 
Ciify^iuH  re^Mirts  that  during  this  formiflatde 
rfbflliiHi  ."iSO,(«X)  Jl'Ws  fell  \>y  Ila;  swonl. 
When  Jerusiilum  was  rebuilt  a  royal  edict 
prohibited  them  from  entering  the  city  or 
even  from  approaching  it  near  enough  to  be- 
hold it  from  a  distanee.  This  war  ended  in 
135. 

Fefseootion  and  tohration  altemale  In  the 

treatment  of  tlie  Jews— Constantine  was  se- 
vere a^nst  them,  Theodofdus  the  Great  and 

Ilononus  considerate  toward  them,  Justinian 
returuetl  to  han-li  and  cruel  inrtii(Kls.  and 
Ileraclius (a.d.  tiKMl /drove  tliem  from  .Icru- 
aalem  and  prohibittil  their  return.  He  vvius 
impelled  to  this  step  ])v  the  horrid  ma-ssiu  res 
of  Chrlstianii  which  the  Jews  had  been  guilty 
of  during  the  short-lived  triumnh  in  Palestine 
of  Choeroee,  to  whose  atandara  tb^y  flocked, 
hailing  him  as  tlwir  deUvsver. 

As  a  large  part  of  Jewish  history  In  these 
early  centuries,  as  In  every  other  period,  is  a 
sickening  record  of  bloodshed  ami  snllering, 
it  is  pleasanter  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  an- 
other phase  of  their  life.  In  every  age  their 
passion  for  money  getting  has  been  (xiuallc-d 
Oy  tiieir  love  of  litjeniture,  and  in  Babylon 
and  Judea  we  find  Uiem,  in  spite;  of  war  and 
persecution,  devoting  themschi-s  to  the  study 
of  tlM  Jaw.  They  can  hardly  he  said  to  have 
a  literature  tiiat  does  not  tn  some  degree  deal 
with  religion.  Tlie  written  law  formed  the 
basis  of  all  their  learning.  They  s])ent  their 
lives  in  defending  and  explaining  it.  First 
came  ond  tradition,  much  of  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  bat  whirli  wius  not  col- 
lected into  its  presoDt  shape— that  is,  the  Mish- 
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na,  till  about  A.D.  220.  To  this  was  added  the 
Oemara.  or  explanation,  which  took  two  forms 
according  as  ft  was  delivered  by  the  teachers 
in  tlie  East  or  by  those  in  the  West  ;  the 
Wc^^tcru  commentary,  with  the  MLshiui,  f  nrmed 
Uie  Jerusalem  Talmud,  while  the  E»istern, 
with  the  same  Mishna,  formed  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  com- 
pleted heCween  a.d.  850  and  400,  the  Baby- 
lonian not  earlier  than  a.d.  000.  As  rcigarda 
affairs  In  FaleMlne,  the  Jerusalem  Tsunnd 
has  the  advantage,  in«Bmncfa  as  it  was  com- 
pilwl  earlier  than  the  other  and  in  the  coimtry 
itself. 

To  most  modern  .schohirs  the  Talmuds  are 
an  unexplonnl  wlldenic-^s  of  thought.  Tliey 
contain  nuixlms  of  wisdom  in  pages  of  repe- 
titions non»cn.sc,  diamonds  In  mountains  of 
earth,  flowers  tliat  must  be  plucked  from 
fields  of  mire.  The  elder  Disraeli,  a  man  re- 
spected  by  the  Jews,  and  not  chargeable  with 
partuility  toward  Chrbtlaas,  sajrs :  "  In  tha 
Talmud  we  find  a  prodidoua  mass  of  contra- 
dictory opinions,  an  inflnite  number  of  casuis- 
tical cu.ses,  a  l<)i;ic  of  scholastic  theology',  some 
reronilite  wisdom,  and  much  rambUnp  do- 
tJige  ;  man}'  puerile  tides  and  f)rientnl  fan<  ics  ; 
ethics  and  sophisms,  reasonings  and  unn  ason- 
ings,  subtle  solutions,  maxinu  and  riddles  ; 
nothing  in  human  life  seems  to  have  happened 
which  these  doctors  have  not  perplexed  or 
provided  against.  .  .  .  The  children  of  Israel, 
always  dii&en,  wen  delighted  as  their  Tsl- 
mud  increased  Its  volume  and  their  hardships. 
The  (Jemara  was  a  third  law  to  elucidate  uie 
Jli-lina.  which  was  a  second  law,  and  which 
has  tlirown  the  first  hiw,  the  law  of  ]kIoscs, 
into  obscurity"  {(t<itin»  of  Jutlititiin,  ji.  88), 
This  is  a  pretty  correct  description  of  that 
wonderful  compilation,  and  the  last  paragraph 
contains  one  of  the  most  serious  charges, 
damaging  because  it  Ls  true,  that  can  ha 
tvongnt  aadnst  modem  Jews,  that  thqr  havo 
forsaken  the  law  of  Moees,  and  seem  to  ha 
satisfied  to  pin  their  faith  on  the  pet^  and 
ridiculous  absurdities  of  their  THlmud. 

Bctvvwn  tlie  Magian  religion  on  tlu'  East 
and  Christianity  on  the  West,  it  is  surprising 
tliat  Judaism  should  have  maintainecl  itself 
with  such  vigor  for  so  many  centuries.  In 
the  South,  however,  there  was  no  serious  ob- 
stacle to  tJic  extension  of  this  race  and  tlieir 
do<^nes,  and  in  Arabia  they  established 
themselveB  at  an  early  period,  and  long  helora 
the  time  of  MohammiBd,  even  in  a.d.  MO, 
there  was  In  that  country  a  flourishing  Jew- 
ish kingdom.  But  when  Mohammed  (q.v.) 
arose  thev  were  the  first  to  be  shiughtcrc  d  or 
convertetl  by  his  sword.  When,  how  t  ver, 
his  followers  liad  taken  .Terusalem  the  Jew* 
are  said  to  have  fan^l  well  at  their  hands. 
In«lee<l,  under  the  Arabian  princes  in  general 
the  Jews  enjoyed  a  long  Interval  of  compara- 
tive peace,  anil  especially  was  this  true  under 
tlie  Moors  of  Spain,  where  their  condition 
was  in  efcry  respect  one  of  prospcritv.  Oreat 
attention  was  paid  by  them  at  thfs  time  to 
literature,  and  in  the  Arabic  language,  which 
they  a<lopted.  they  transmitte<l  to  the  modern 
world  some  of  the  ancient  classics  that  other- 
wise w  ould  now  be  lost.  This  w  as  a  bright 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  called  a  romantic 
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period  in  their  bistoiy.  Bat  diaaater  came  or 
zattor  calmliMtod  fn  1409,  whan,  after  a  oen- 
toiy  of  meet  cruel  persecutions  from  the 
Inquisition,  they  were  driven  from  Spjiin. 
In  the  commerce,  ngriruUuro,  learning,  and 
politics  of  the  nation  tin  v  had  taken  a  jtronii- 
nenl  part,  anil  their  p(j>itiou  hud  been  om-  of 
honor,  lu  every  way  they  were  sujK-rior  to 
their  coreligionists  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  tttis  superiority  is  still  apparent  in  the 
8 punish  as  distinguiBhed  from  titc  German 
Jews,  as  both  are  nineaeated  in  the  East 
The7  'Were  obliged  to  leave  Spain  in  four 
monttis  and  to  leave  all  their  property  behind 
them.  Half  a  million  or  more  departed  on 
these  merciless  terms,  and  Bpiiin,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Jews,  has  never  rei overed  from 
thuj  shoi'k  to  her  natinual  enterprise  and 
wealth.  These  wretched  jKople,  having  no 
country  to  which  to  flee,  suffeml  untold  pri- 
vations  and  hardships.  Those  that  took  ref- 
uge in  Italy  and  Turlt^  fared  the  lx»t.  In 
Italy  tbqr  tamed  at  once,  as  if  by  instinct,  to 
thra*  paMoo  toe  liandling  and  aoeamulating 
money,  and  at  one  time  wealthy  Italian  Jews 
had  in  their  hands  nearly  the  entire  trade  of 
the  Levant. 

In  the  reign  of  C'liurles  YI.  the  .Ji  ws  were 
banished  from  Frunee,  as  indeenl  tin  liavc 
be<;n,  at  one  time  or  another,  from  niniost 
ever}-  country  of  Europe.  But  after  a  time 
they  began  to  return,  graduallv  gained  db- 
tinction  in  many  wars,  and  in  1^90  they  were 
•admitted  to  all  the  nghts  of  dtlaenahip  with- 
out  i«airvatb».  The  oonduct  of  Napoleon 
toward  the  Jews  shows  that  his  great  mind 
could  rise  above  all  personal  and  religions 
prejudices  in  his  consiJcration  of  the  interests 
of  a  race  to  whic'h  the  world  was  so  deeply 
indebted.  His  summoning  of  the  .Sanhedrin 
to  Paris,  in  1806,  and  his  submitting  to  its 
members  a  series  of  dignifierl  and  reasonable 
projjosiiions,  which  were  formulated  and 
adopted  by  this  Jewish  bodj'.  forms  a  remark- 
able chapter  in  the  history  of  Franoe,  not  to 
aayin  the  histoiy  of  drulxadoiL  The  con- 
Matorial  organization  whidi  the  emperor  cs- 
tabUshed  still  exists  there  In  a  modlflcd  form. 
A  very  important  organization  in  France  In 
the  interest  of  the  J<'w.s  is  tin-  Alliance  Israel- 
ite Universelle,  established  in  iStiO,  wliose 
object  is  in  pjirt  to  supixirt  schools  for  Ixiys 
and  girls  in  Africa  and  Turkey,  but  whose 
chief  purpose  is,  by  using  legitimate  political 
inlluentre,  to  alleviate  ttie  sufferings  of  their 
coreligionists  in  other  countries,  as  Uuasia  and 
.the  dIDferent  prorlnces  of  Soatheastem  Eu- 
rope— sufferings  that  result  from  opprefnivc 
laws.  The  result  of  the  favorable  conditions 
granted  to  Jews  in  France  has  n-sulted  in 
making  Judaism  there  less  objectionable  on 
the  ground  of  bigotry  tliau  in  any  other 
country.  Indeed,  very  many  once  of  that 
faith  have  gradually  allowed  t^iemselves  to  l>e 
cither  partuUy  or 'entirely  alisorbed  in  the 
Christiaidliy  or  Inlldeli^  of  the  Frendi  nu- 

UOD. 

Fredeildc  fhe  Orest  favored  the  Jews  in 

Some  respects,  while  in  others,  fa  in  laws 
regulating  marriage,  owning  property,  and 
engaging  in  trade,  ids  restrictions  upon  them 
were  seven*.   The  year  1871,  which  witnessed 


the  cons(didation  of  the  German  Empire,  atn 
also  polHieBl  and  dvO  equality  to  the  Jews 
throughout  Germany.  This  bad  been  ap> 
proacned  in  previous  years,  as,  for  instance, 

ui  l^r3,  wiien  a  ntyn]  edict  dix'liired  all  Jews 
in  Pru.ssia  to  be  citi/ens  and  gave  tlieni  e(|ual 
rights  with  their  Christian  fellow -country- 
men. Later  a  few  of  these  privileges  were 
withdrawn,  and  enual  rights  were  not  fully 
a.ssurcd  to  them  till  the  ifute  indicatetl,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  France. 

In  the  tost  century  (178l>-8^  MoaeBMendde- 
aohn  deserves  great  prabe  for  Mil  efforts  to 
elevate  the  people  of  his  race  by  a  higher  and 
more  liberal  caucation,  and  by  showing  that 
the  exercise  of  tolerant  views  was  the  only 
,  rea.sonable  way  of  living  for  iKith  Jews  and 
Christians.  Lik<_  a  second  Ezra,  his  life  and 
literarj-  labors  forsn  an  imi>orlant  era  in  Eu- 
ropf-  in  regard  to  the  ojijireawcd  race  to  which 
he  bi  loiiged.  One  of  the  earliest  theological 
.Mininarie5  wa-s  that  founih'd  by  Zacharias 
Fraenitel,  in  fircslau,  in  1854;,  which  has  sent 
out  nttny  wdl- trained  rabbis  to  different  parts 
of  Surape  and  even  to  America.  A  similar 
school  was  established  by  Hlldesbeimcr,  in 
Berlin,  in  1877.  In  (Mrniany.  Tlolhiid, 
France,  Italy,  and  in  other  countries  the  Jews 
liave  ill  recent  years  founded  schools  of  a  high 
order  for  tbeir  ovvn  peoi)le.  and  some  of  these 
have  already  become  famous. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  pre-s^ent  century, 
when  the  political  restrictions  under  which 
the  Jews  had  suffered  began  to  be  removed, 
there  was  more  freedom  of  action  on  thdr 
part  tn  regard  to  their  religioua  observaBoei. 
and  tvro  strong  parties  arose  between  which 
the  feeling  w'as  sometimes  violent  and  which 
has  n.>sulted,  at  the  jm-sent  time,  in  the  exi.^f- 
ence  in  very  many  of  the  »  it;es  of  Enrojx'  and 
America  of  an  orthodox  and  a  n-form  con- 
gregation. Many  of  the  Ro-callc*!  '*  n*- 
formtMl"  congregations  are  simply  rational- 
istic societies — the  Jew  a  themselves  apply  the 
term  "  intldel  "  to  them,  wliich  are  hekl  to- 

Sther  by  no  other  bond  than  a  pronounced 
ibdief  in  all  that  ever  ennobled  Judaism. 
The  htetory  of  Jewish  emandpation  in  Eng- 
land  or  of  the  various  enaclmrnts  by  whl«i 
Jews  have  come  to  enjoy  the  same  legal  rights 
that  their  fellow-countrymen  posses.s,  isdftply 
intcrestintr,  and  iH  longs  for  the  most  part  to 
the  present  reiitnry.  The  history  of  the  op- 
position to  this  movement  is  likewise  interest- 
ing, but  from  another  point  of  view.  TlM|y 
entered  Enghmd  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
and  after  centuries  of  tragic  experience  were 
driven  from  the  island  in  a.d.  UM.  In  the 
rcigif  of  Edward  T.  rromwdl  fawned  them, 
but  lii"  '  tT<irts  in  their  behalf  were  not  sup- 
ported liy  the  nation,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  C'h.irles  11.  that  they  wereallou<  d  i.» 
settle  in  the  kingdom.  In  1723  they  obtained 
tin!  right  of  possessing  laud,  and  in  175a  that 
of  naturalization  wa.s  granttvl  them,  II  wi« 
not  till  1838  that  they  entered  the  profe^tsion 
of  advocales,  and  in  1845  the  offices  of  alder- 
man and  lord  mayor  were  opened  to  them. 
In  1858  they  were  allowed  to  sit  hiPariia- 
mcnt,  and  in  1871,  after  the  abolition  of  teMs, 
a  Jew  wivs  made  a  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  lat  oen- 
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tuiy  of  our  era  the  Jews  were  acattiered  in 
•vny  part  of  the  Roman  EmpivBb  anci  the 
names  of  the  places  where  they  wera  rasidhig, 
as  ffiveu  by  early  writers,  make  a  long  list. 
In  all  the  great  dties  wtdch  were  also  cen- 
tres of  commerce  and  trade,  they  had  estab- 
lished thcm^lvcs  and  were  living  iwconling 
to  the  traditions  and  ctistonis  of  thoir  fa- 
thers. Somctirnc-s  tin  y  ^y^■Tt■  (  rmrtcd.  f-oint  - 
times  oppn'.S!si'd  and  r<>bl>td,  hut  seldom  or 
never  wt-re  they  so  joor  aud  degraded  as  to 
be  treated  by  the*!noman  authoritieit  with 
silent  contempt.  Thdr  wide  dfeperaion  at 
tbat  time  might  be  regarded  as  miraculous, 
for  tbe  fact  putnred  to  oe  of  the  greatest  aer- 
▼icc  in  the  spread  of  the  Qospel.  It  was 
through  the  medium  of  theoe  influential  Jew- 
ish communities  tliat  tlu'  new  religion  made  its 
way  so  rapidly  throughout  the  Koman  world. 
No  less  iiitercstiii2  is  the  disnctrsion  of  the  Jews 
at  the  presi-rit  day.  Indeeti  it  would  be  dilll- 
cult  to  name  a  country  where  ihev  are  not. 
In  China,  India,  Central  Asia,  Africa,  in  the 
meet  niMipected  re(rions  there  are  commu- 
nitifls  wurwamliig  this  ancient  race.  What- 
evw  thflur  wmntiy,  langtiage,  or  odor,  they 
present  the  aame  gmeral  features  and  char- 
acteristics of  miD^  ooaroatkm,  and  life  that 
are  so  well  knmni  to  ins  ataaaat  of  their 
history. 

Ill  rtjcent  years  much  has  been  wii.l  of  the 
return  of  tlie  Jews  to  1'ale.stine.  Journals  in 
the  int<>rest  of  such  a  scheme  liave  been  estab- 
lished and  societies  organized,  and  a  few  colo- 
nies have  been  planted  there.  They  are  all 
wsak  and  «w  for  the  SMrtjNut  aktod  by  be- 
hbtoIbiiI  ooiitrtbttttoBS  tmcn  other  oooiilriea. 
Owteg  to  the  obstacles  they  have  to  contend 
with— cHmate,  competition  witli  fellaheen 
labor,  lack  of  familiarity  with  agrif  ultural 
pursuit.'*,  and  restrictions  imposed  by  tlie 
Turki.sh  Governmeut-  their  success  Is  far 
from  iK'iug  a.Hsureil.  On  the  whole,  the 
movement  seems  to  be  forced,  there  being  no 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  as  a 
nee  to  reoccupy  the  Holy  Land.  At  the 
amw  time  the  number  <tf  Jewa  in  Palestuie 
has  been  inme—lng'  durfai|^  10  or  15  years 
p&st,  and  Jerusalem  contams  at  present  not 
far  from  25,000  of  them.  As  a  class  they  are 
poor,  extremely  orthodox,  and  many  of  tlie 
adult  males  devote  much  time  to  the  study  of 
the  Talmud.  If  the  entire  number  of  /(  ws 
in  the  world  i.s  i>lat»xl  at  7,000.000  (there  are 
no  e.xact  ligun's),  those  in  Jcnmlem  form 
about  one  third  of  one  per  cent  of  this  num- 
ber. 

Asaiij  outUne  of  Jewish  hlstotyis  aeoos- 
aarllr  meagre,  the  present  oondUtun  of  this 

people  may  best  be  appreciated  bj  contrasting 
ft  with  their  condition  two  oentaries  ago,  or 
perhaps  with  a  iiiueli  more  recent  date.  They 
were  then  (Ks[nsed  by  every  other  nation  and 
race.  Tluy  were  crbwdedf  into  ^hcttocs  and 
Jew-alleys  "and  shut  away  from  hght  and  air. 
They  livfd  in  lillh  aud  "nii.s<.ry.  They  were 
confined  to  the  most  menial  and  dqpading 
occupations.  A  few  accumulated  money  only 
to  have  it  taken  tram  thsm  by  oppressive 
rulers  or  unjust  enactmenta.  A  few  others 

Srosecutcd  literary  studtoi  under  tbe  greatest 
isadvantages,  and  not  fafreqaeot^  thdr 


works  were  condemned  to  be  tiuppresecd  or 
burned.  They  were  denied  every  honoraUo- 
poeition  in  ciri],  social,  educational,  and  po> 
litlGBlliliB.  Thsj  existed  but  under  audi  dri- 
camBtaDces  as  to  meke  existence  a  burden. 

The  transformation  that  has  taken  place  in 
TK  cnt  yearx  in  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  hiia 
added  a  new  marvel  to  the  aln  ady  long  cata- 
logue of  wonders  uf  which  their  histon"  is 
compost^i.  Now  in  every  department — liter- 
ature, art,  mu.sic,  meflicine.  politicj* — as  states- 
men, lawyers,  bankers,  military  officers,  edi- 
tors, professors — Uiey  occupy  many  of  the 
foremost  positions.  Laws  discruninating 
against  than  have  been  repealed.  No  diem 
or  political  disabilities  bar  their  way  to  pros* 
ress  or  success.  If  with  this  change  in  pubuo 
sentiment  there  bad  lieen  a  oom«;Kinding  im- 
provement in  Jewish  chfU«oter.  these  jK-ople 
would  ciiniinund  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
use  the  Jew  will  make  of  the  new  conditions 
by  which  he  is  now  surrounded.  In  the  past, 
to  the  shame  of  governments  and  pe<qples» 
Jewa  have  been  condemned  without  men^  ; 
bvttt  the  present  time  the  oppodte  extreoie 
hae  been  reached,  and  the  unqualified  praise 
that  is  bestowed  upon  them  Is  as  unwim  as  it 
is  unjust.  Thus  their  pride  is  fanned,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  feel  that  as  the  si-ed 
of  Alirahani  they  are  without  tileuiish.  Un- 
les.s  Jewish  character  is  elevated  Jews  will 
not  deserve  the  new  privileges  which  they 
now  enjoy  or  the  mimy  honors  that  are  now 
heaped  upon  them. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  Cbrlat  and  his  apoa* 
tks  were  dh?ected  toiraid  tfie  convewfcm  of 
the  Jews.  Through  the  communities  of  these 
people  scattered  throughout  tlie  world  tbe 
Gospel,  a.s  we  liuvc  s<cn,  tirst  rr.'iincd  a  foot- 
liolu.  After  till'  distinction  iH  twieu  Christian 
aud  .h  \\  ( anie  to  l)r  clearly  detineil  all  frater- 
uizatiou  ceahe<l ;  courtesy  gave  way  to  mutual 
contempt.  Perhaps,  however,  in  no  age  of 
the  church,  even  when  persecution  of  the 
Jews  was  most  faaatkal  and  violent,  havo 
there  been  wautinc  persona  who^  1^^  voke  or 
jmi,  havo  ndvoeama  tbebr  oonvenkn  toChzfs- 
tianity.  Likewise  there  has  been  no  period 
during  tbe  past  1800  yean  that  has  not  wit- 
nes&efl  the  turning  of  some  of  the  ehlldren  of 
Israel  to  the  Gos[>el. 

.Some  of  the  early  proselytes — that  U,  those 
who  renounced  Ju<laism  for  the  Catholic 
faith,  wrote  vigorou.sly  against  the  Jews  and 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  in  tbe  history  of 
religion  in  medisval  timea  their  works  havo 
an  unportant  place.  BttdibookawereJaisdy 
oontroversial.  and  it  Is  an  farteraeting  fact  thrt 
most  of  them  emanated  from  Spain,  in  which 
country  for  many  centuries  eamolic  steal  was 
fervent  In  this  phase  of  missionary  work. 
Proselyting  efforts  were  also  extensively  car- 
rie<l  on  in  Italy,  but  they  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  a  later  era  than  those  in  Spain  that 
are  now  referred  to.  One  of  the  greatest 
councils  in  the  world  was  that  held  in  Tortosa 
between  learned  rabbis  and  eminent  proselytes, 
when  in  tiie  interval  from  Februair,  IAIm,  to 
ITovember,  1414,  69  sittings  were  held.  TUs 
conference  was  arranged  and  presided  over 
by  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Luna,  wLo  was  after* 
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"waid  known  •»  Benedict  XUL  TIm  actual 
-mooem  sttendliw  these  efforts  Is  sot  known, 

but  it  is  certain  tnat  many  thonsanda  of  J«ws 
were  baptized,  and  Graetz  admits  ((ktu-hirhtf, 
viii.,  p.  H2  ;  soe  also  p.  124)  that  "Judaism 
w&ii  deprived  of  much  tali  iit  liy  tho  transition 
M  so  many  learned  and  cultivHted  men  to 
Chratianlty. "  Many  interesliug  movements 
were  set  on  foot  in  England  during  the  long 
period  between  William  Kufus  and  the  ban- 
Uiflient  of  the  Jews  from  the  country,  in 
mo,  for  tbdr  eonveraioD,  tesultiqg  In  the  le- 
Boonchig  of  J'tidaisni  hf  a  Isree  number  of 
Citrailies  which  became  absorben  in  the  Eng- 
Ibh  race.  In  fact,  more  Jewish  blood  is  now 
flowiiiur  in  Christian  vefaiB than  Is  dieaaied  of 
by  the  jxjpular  mind. 

Coming  down  to  modern  times,  we  find  that 
more  difficulties  in-set  this  question  of  tlie 
Momrslon  of  the  Jews  than  any  other  moral 
firoUem  that  is  before  the  world.  They  are 
■ndi  that  very  many  to  the  Christian  Church 
ba*«  dflspaiied  of  mooesij  and  have  kit  this 
fur  other  channeb  of  reHflOus  eflbrt.  On  the 
part  of  the  Christian.  It  rcqtdrrs  imusual 
bruverv  and  skill  to  addres.s  listeners  wljo  are 
bitterly  liostile  to  tlio  farts  uiie  has  to  present, 
in  HiK-ii  a  way  a.s  not  to  excite  their  anger, 
which  wotilil  Ik)  only  a  nei^atlve  result,  but 
in  a  way  also  to  cunmiand  their  attention. 
The  Chilian  teacher  in  addressing  a  Jew 
addresses  one  whose  hostility  to  the  Gospel 
amounts  to  hatred. 

On  the  side  of  thaJew  who  would  beooma 
a  Ohrtotiaii,  them  Is  not  only  Us  own  deep* 
seated  preJo^Uoa  against  Christianity  that  he 
must  overcome,  but  he  has  to  endure  from 
those  of  his  own  faith  a  persecution  worthy 
of  the  days  of  Ton|uemana.  If  it  is  known 
to  JewH  tiiat  one  of  their  faith  has  suili  a  de- 
sire ther  cut  him  off  from  all  social  rehitious, 
th^  rernse  to  deal  with  him  in  business,  they 
excommunicate  him  from  the  synagogue,  and 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  him  mUerable. 
Tokiation  is  not  known.  If  a  Jew  would 
taka  sneh  a  stm  he  must  make  hhnself  as  one 
fbat  is  lost  or  (lead  to  his  family,  friends,  and 
home.  To  face  such  things  n-qiiires  no  ordi- 
nary amount  of  courage. 

Amonp  the  converts  from  Jiniuisui  could 
be  mentioned  some  of  the  fore^ll<)^t  writers, 
scholars,  philanthropists,  and  most  eminent 
Christians  that  the  world  has  seen.  But  it  is 
not  by  noted  personages  so  mudi  as  it  is  bv 
the  faith  and  life  of  humUe  disomies  that  the 
Qospel  achieves  tts  greatest  titimipha.  There 
are  t»daj  tens  of  taomands  of  belleven  who 
have  come  out  of  Judaism  and  have  acoepted 
Christ  as  their  Mwwiafi.  England  has  be- 
twc<'n  "(XK)  and  6fHX)  such  converts,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  from  this  class  arc  numb«'rc<i 
among  the  professors,  (Christian  teachers,  and 
clergymen  of  the  Establishcfi  Church.  Among 
the  eminent  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  body 
are  not  a  few  representatives  of  this  aacietit 
race. 

Tba  London  SocielT  for  the  Propagation  of 
Ohrbtfamlly  among  the  Jews  was  founded  in 
1806b  ■■d  one  of  the  few  who  were  particu- 
larly active  in  the  movenn-nt  was  a  convert 
fnmi  the  .Jewish  faitli.  .Since  1815  this  so- 
ciety has  been  under  the  care  of  thA  Church 


of  England,  and  upward  of  100  proselytes  aio 
at  present  engaged  in  preacliing  the  Gospel  tn 

its  dilTerent  stations  throughout  the  world. 
Between  2<)  and  80  societies  exist  in  different 
Protestant  countries  for  the  express  purpose 
of  convertiuiT  the  .Tews,  all  of  whiclj  iiave 
l)een  (stallli^hc(l  since  the  formation  of  the 
London  srtcielv— Norway,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
oining  with  Ireland,  Scotlsnd,  and  England 
n  carrying  on  this  enterprise  of  such  peculiar 
interest.  When  the  nature  of  tha  work  is 
oonrildered  together  with  the  UmHed  meaaa 
cmploye<l,  the  number  of  converts  year^r 
averaging  from  600  to  800,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  marked  success. 

The  most  important  station  of  the  London 
Jews'  8o(  iety  is  tliat,  in  Jerusalem.    If  the 
Gospel  makes  any  iiroirrcs.H  hero  it  is  in  the 
face  of  the  strongest  opix>ition  that  Judaism 
can  present,   liowhere  else,  not  even  in  the 
depths  of  Central  Europe,  is  Jewish  htgoliy 
and  fanatidMn  carried  to  such  an  cKtrama  as 
it  fa  by  the  labbte  and  tiiefr  feUowem  fn  tfie 
Holy  City.    Their  struggle  is  ap^inst  every 
form  of  education,  science,  language,  business 
that  is  not  thoroughly  rabbinical  and  there- 
fore, as  tliey  think,  ortho<iox.    But  even  here 
the  etTorts  of  this  society  are  not  without  a 
good  measure  of  succes-s".    A  home  for  ageil 
and  helpless  persons,  an  excellent  hospital, 
an  industrial  school  where  trades  are  taogtit, 
and  two  schools,  one  each  for  Jewfah  Di^s 
and  Jewish  girls,  are  the  diiet  meaaa  used 
aside  from  preacliing.  by  wlddk  many  hava 
been  led  to  accept  the  GTospel.    All  the  soci- 
eties of  this  class  are  doing  excellent  work, 
and  from  the  grouj^  tlie  one  at  Leiprig, 
fotinded  in  1>*49,  may        mentioned,  and 
chietly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  emi- 
nent '.scliolar  and  Christian,  Dr.  Delitzsoh, 
who  died  in  1890,  did  so  much  for  its  success. 
Among  the  mass«-:s  of  Jews  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope hb  Hebrew  trunslation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  has  passed  through  several  adi- 
Hons,  haa  lieen  x«ad  bv  thousands  and  Is 
silently  produdBg  goo<l   results.     Such  a 
movement  ss  that  or  Ral)inowit/,  in  South- 
eastern Europe,  if  it  ha-s  not  led  large  num- 
bers to  Christianity,  ha.s  had  the  effect  of 
I  culling  the  serious  atnl  earritst  attenticm  of 
many  hitherto  prcjuiliced  Jews  to  the  claims 
of  the  Gospel.    The  slunilers  which  Jewish 
writers  are  always  ready  to  cast  upon  tiMse 
who  andmoe  Christhuiity.  particularly  if 
thsy  an  pominent  in  Jewish  dnda^  aa  waa 
true  of  tne  person  just  named,  are  In  moit 
ca-ses  as  unjust  as  they  are  malicious,  and  ttie 
present  wntcr  can  testify  from  o1)«ervationa 
during  his  rtrsidcnce  of  several  years  in  Jeru- 
salem, that  some  of  the  converts  exhibit  the 
noblest  traits  of  mind  and  heart- -a  liisregard 
of  opposition  whose  bilti-rness  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  a  devotion  to  principle  that  is 
nothing  less  than  heroic.   Poverty,  the  worst 
forms  of  eetraclsro,  and  sometlmee  personal 
violence  are  endured  with  a  patient  and  for- 
giving spirit  that  can  be  manirested  only  by  a 
sincere  and  humble  follower  of  Christ 

In  Judaism  at  the  present  dav  there  are  two 
notable  movements,  both  of  which  tend  to  dis- 
i  integrate  the  Jewish  faith  so  far  as  that  is  a 
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nbbinkal  system— one  is  toward  Cliristianitj 
and  the  other  toward  rationalism  or  infidelitv. 
Ifaoy  Jews  in  Ckrmany,  by  education  in 
modem  schoob,  reading  all  cliiiw  of  lltera- 
ture,  and  association  with  those  not  of  their 
faith,  have  Ix  corae  worldly  and  materiallslic. 
Theological  and  religious  study  have  given 
platf  10  souictliiug  that  Is  supposed  to  have  a 
material  ativautage.  In  proportion  as  they 
learn  how  to  get  money  and  |K>wer,  tliey  for- 
get God  ami  all  that  pertains  to  a  higher  life. 
The  attitude  of  multitudes  of  Jews  toward 
religion  is  one  of  indifference.  With  proa* 
penty  has  OMM  warldBneas.  Imd  •gainst  Us 
attractions  relirion,  with  Its  neoesaaij 
stralnts,  has  little  power.  The  future  of  the 
Jews  awakens  questions  of  the  dsqMst  intar- 
est. 

LiTKiiATLUK. — For  tlio  aucicnt  history  of 
the  Jews  the  Bible  is  the  only  record.  The 
Assyrian  docuuieuts  should  be  read  and 
Josephus  consulted.  It  may  be  said  that 
WiyiOUt  Josephus  a  large  part  of  what  is  now 
knom  as  Jewish  histcoy  would  be  simpljr  a 
Usnk:  His  acoonnt  of  the  war  of  the  Jews 
with  Borne  in  a.d.  86-70  Is  deservedly  one  of 
flie  most  famous  productions  of  antiquity. 
In  addition  to  his  works  we  have,  for  the 
close  of  the  flnst  jxriod.  the  books  of  the  Jilac- 
cal)eei>,  Philo,  iiud  u  considtTable  body  of  no- 
tices in  the  (ireek  and  Latin  authors.  For 
the  second  period,  since  a.d.  70,  the  amount 
of  literature  is  bewildering.  No  library  con- 
tains  aiiTthlng  like  a  complete  collection,  and 
BO  OOOj^ste  biblionaphical  list  has  ever  been 
made.  Fusfst's  JEnUmtut  JuOaica  (Leipzig, 
18^-88,  8  Tols.,  8to)  b  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  list,  but  since  the  date  of  hb  third 
Toliune  works  in  this  department  have  multi- 
plied. They  exist  in  Ilebrcw,  Gre<-k,  aud 
Latin,  in  the  mediieval  dialects,  and  iu  everv 
modern  language  of  Euroi)e.  ilaiiy  .It  wisL 
■writers  have  LssuchI  their  works  in  Hebrew, 
and  lience  they  are  not  aooeasible  to  the  gen- 
eial  leader.  Others  hare  written  In  the  Ian 
^oagM  of  their  RspectiTe  countries,  and 
anumc  the  most  valusibile  of  these  we  give  the 
fhat  Mace  to  J.  H.  Jost.  Hto  OetAkhU  der 
Jtraditen  teit  der  Jfaeeabdfr  hit  auf  untere 
Toffe  (Berlin,  1820-47,  10  vols.)  imd  his  Ge- 
tahirhtf  dr4  Jndi  nthutits  iiiul  uriiifr  Sfrtm 
(Leipzig,  IS-IT-^O,  '6  parts)  arc  clianirl<Ti/.i.'d 
by  great  learning  aud  rtsearch,  and  in  fairness 
he  Is  a  model  liistorian  coni{)ared  with  the 
partisan  spirit  of  ilir«ih  Graetz.  Nevertheless 
the  latter  8  Gexchichte  der  Juden  tonden  dltet- 
ttn  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Qegenieort  (Berlin, 
1864-75),  extexuUng  to  19  closely  printed  oo> 
tavo  Tolumcs,  b  a  monument  oi  industir, 
and  since  it  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  materials, 
no  student  can  afford  to  overlook  or  slight  it. 
Nearly  on  a  level  with  Jnst  wo  would  place 
Dr.  Leopold  Ztiu/.  Ih:  .vas  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  all  his  works  dLserve  the  highest 
praLse.  In  Dif  Syniirjixjuk  I'otgie  da  Mittd- 
aUert  (Berlin,  185.^'i9,  2  parts)  he  has  given 
ficon  a  Stady  of  the  original  documents  an 
MpaOins  leoord  of  the  cruelties  to  wliich  the 
Jews  were  subjected  in  tliat  age.  How  two 
such  subjects  can  be  united  b  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  hbtory  of  those  sufferings  had 
to  be  deecribed  la  oider  to  esidaln  the  mean- 


ing of  the  poetrr.  In  preparing  tbb  work, 
he  read  many  old  manuscripts  and  frequently 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  night  at  thb  labor. 
More  than  once  hb  wife  came  to  call  him  from 
his  study,  and  found  liim  bathed  in  tears,  so 
affected  was  he  by  w^hat  he  read  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  ancestors.  Sec  also  Levi  Ilcrzfeld, 
Geschichte  de«  Volkts  hmel  von  Zfrsturung  d*» 
ersten  Temptls  bis  ?vr  Einswtznng  dfs  ifufka- 
bdert  Sehimori  zum  huh,  n  Pit't^Ur  vnd  FUr- 
»ttn  fUraunschweig.  1847-63,  3  vob.,  8vo), 
and  if  one  b  interested  in  the  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  the  Jews  he  will  find  thb  author's 
MtMUoKdUdU*  der  Judtn  de$  AUerthumtf 
1819,  of  spedsl  Intenst.  Of  special  histories 
msy  be  mentioned  M.  Eayserllng,  9«seMBMls 
der  Juden  in  r<yrtugal,  Leipzig.  1867  ;  Jas« 
suda BMarride,  LtsJuift  en  fVanre,  enJtalie, 
et  en  Etvagn^,  Paris,  18.19,  M  e<i..  1867; 
H.  N.  Aaler,  The  Jews  in  England,  Ivondon, 
1870 ;  A.  A.  Beugnot.  J^n  Juift  d'  Ckrident, 
Paris,  1824  ;  for  the  Jews  in  Berlin,  L.  Gcigcr, 
Berlin,  1871,  3  parts  ;  the  Jews  iu  Hamburg, 
bj  M.  JL  Haarbleicher,  Hamburg,  1867-68 ; 
the  Jews  in  Worms,  Bieslav,  1862,  and  the 
Jews  hi  Vienna,  Wien,  1876,  by  G.  Wolf  ;  tlie 
Jews  in  Danzig,  by  A.  Stein,  Danzig,  1860  ; 
the  Jews  in  Rounmuiu,  bv  Israel  Davis,  L(in- 
don.  2d  ed.  [1872]  ;  the  Jews  in  Poland,  by 
IIolIai;nderskl,  Paris,  1846  ;  the  Jews  in  SIiTk- 
lenburg,  by  L.  Donath,  Leipzig,  1874,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  or  20  other  hingle  histories 
of  the  Jews  in  different  Kuropean  centres. 

The  best  general  survey  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture rinoe  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  scholarly 
woric  of  J.  W.  EUieridge,  JimsalMi  and 
Tibericu;  8ora  and  Cordova,  London,  1866. 
W.  H.  Rule  has  a  valuable  JKetM-y  of  the 
Karaite  Ji  im,  London,  1870.  whirh  we  men- 
tion, altliougli  in  our  article  wo  bavt  not  given 
any  space  to  this  branch  of  our  subject.  .  (See 
K.vuAlTES.)  On  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine  many  works  have  l>een  written,  and 
that  of  Professor  David  Brown,  under  the 
title  The  RtMoratiun  of  the  Jeiea  (London, 
1801)  b  mentioned,  as  it  contains  all  the  sign- 
ments.  The  standard  work  in  Englbh  and 
the  best  in  any  language  b  by  H.  H.  Millman, 
The  Hi»tory  of  the  Jeir»,  London,  1829,  8  vols., 
8vo,  4th  cd.,  1866.  Many  of  the  almost  imm 
l)erle>«  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  vari- 
ous jouriijils  uiiil  prrii ulicals  of  the  day,  on 
different  phases  of  tlit:  Jewish  question,  are  of 
great  value,  although  they  cunnot  besjKciticd 
here.  On  the  connection  of  the  Jews  with 
Christianitv  the  most  important  vork  is  by 
tlie  Danistt  scholar  £alkar,  Urael  und  die 
iZIhsjU.  emOdekUMtr  Uebertliek  der  Bekeh- 
rungen  4tr  Judm  mm  Ohrietenthume  in  alien 
JahrhunSerUn,  Ckrman  trans.,  Ham])urg, 
1869.  Tlio  present  writer,  as  well  a-s  every 
one  who  touehes  this  pliasc  of  tlie  .subject, 
must  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  this 
volume.  A  vast  amount  of  information  will 
be  found  in  the  jotirnals  of  the  various  mis- 
sionsiy  societies  which  labor  amone  tlte  Jews. 

Jev-o-bel  {untenekeii,  daughter  of  a  lBdo> 
nian  king,  and  wife  of  Ahab.  Icing  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  zvi.  81).  She  sought  to  establish  a 
fkhe  woEslilp,  maintaining  40O  priaala  of 
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ABtarte  while  Aliiib  mainUiiiu  d  J'h)  of  Baul. 
When  the  latter  perished  at  Caniu  l,  she  per- 
HCUted  Elijah,  their  destroyer.  By  perjuries 
and  murder  she  secured  Iffaboth's  vinevurd 
for  her  hnslWDd,  and  afterward  was  slum  at 
Cba  fay  Mene  of  tUs  orlme  (2  Kings  Sx. 
■JKMW).  V- — 

Hit  ii.'imc  liris  Iktoiiio  provcrliitil  oven  to 
our  own  day  as  a  iittinc  of  iiilaiii  v .  uinl  wa.s 
used  symbolically  in  Ht  v.  (ii.  20)  to  denote  ii 
person  or  partj  in  Thyatira  holding  a  like 
pfO'emlneDoe  In  itatlon  and  wickedne^;. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jes'-r»«l  i»omng  of  Gixl),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Issachar,  10  ui.  s.  of  Nazareth,  where  Ahab 
had  a  paliice,  jtmb.-ibly  his  ivor}'  hou«" 
(1  Kines  xxi.  1,  wii  :jy),  and  near  which  was 
Nsbotn's  Tineyard.  It  is  now  replaced  by  a 
ndaenible  AaaD  vUlage  called  Zerin . 

T.  W.  C. 

J«zre«l,  Valley  of.  The  lurgcst  plain  in 
Pall  stiric,  ('Xt^-niiinj;  Sr)  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Jordan,  and  12  miles  from 
the  range  of  Carmcl  to  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
It  was  noted  for  its  richness,  though  now 
mainly  uncultivated.  Here  the  hoete  of  Sfaera 
fell  (Judges  iv.)  and  Joaiab  tvaa  mortallj 
wounded  (2  Kings  xxiii.).  It  to  n  daMic 
t»Uto-fleId.  Its  modem  Greek  nano  (A- 
draelon)  occurs  only  in  the  ApocrypliB. 

T.  W.  CL 

JiminM.  See  Ximknes. 

W-A  (JOmA  kkfiam.  The  oMeet  of 
the  8  sons  of  Zenilall,Ihnrld'8  sister,  and  com- 
mander-iii-chief  of  Ws  urnj  (1  Chron.  ii.  10, 
1  Kinirs  xi.  15).  He  wa.s  a  valiant  man,  an 
able  ^euenil,  and  a  shrewd  .statesman,  but 
imperious,  revengeful,  and  unwrupulous. 
He  treadiennisly  aswi.ssinuted  Abner  and  his 
oouain,  Ama.'^a  V-  i^ntn.  iii.  27,  xx.  60).  con- 
nived at  the  death  of  Uriah,  slew  Absalom, 
and  at  last  conspired  with  Adonijah  against 
Solomon,  hjr  wnoae  order  he  vas  at  length 

Pt  to  death  Ydw  the  aide  ci  the  aHar  (1  Kings 
88-84).  T.  W.  C. 

Joachim  of  Florla.  b.  at  Coelicum,  a  vil- 
lage of  Calabria,  Italy,  about  1145 ;  d.  at 
Fwrto  about  1201 ;  entered  the  dsterdan 
order  after  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Hol^  Land. 

but  retired  afterward  with  .some  fnends  to 
the  mounttiin  wildeme.ss  of  Syhe.  near  his 
native  place  ;  formetl  a  monastic  (omnmniiv , 
with  a  very  atistcrc  rule,  of  its  ow  n,  and  built 
a  TiitniJi.storv,  St.  Joaiuiis  en  Flori,  whiih 
Cu'lesliiie  III.  contlrnied  as  an  independent 
Institution,  and  which  became  tlie  model  of 
several  other  similar  establishments.  His 
prophetioo- apocalyptical  views  of  the  reign 
of  tbe  Father  fro'm  the  creation  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  reic:n  of  the  Son  to  1800,  and 
the  n'ign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  that  time 
to  the  end,  were  lookefi  tipon  with  interest  by 
several  pojK's  and  adopted  by  various  f^Toups 
of  the  Fraut  i.-'cuiis  ;  and  after  his  death  they 
gftve  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  everlasting  gospel, 
nangelium  (rtenie,  which  should  supersede 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Three  of  his 
works  still  exist,  and  were  printcxl  in  Venice 
fai  tho  beginning  of  the  16th  century  :  Con- 


lit  11  m  Chordiijum,  and  Fxpf>»itio  in  A'poealyp' 
niii.  In  1254  a  Minorite.  Gerard  ot  Borgo 
San  Donnino,  wrote  a  commentary  on  these 
works*  which  he  called  lutroductoritu  in 
SeamfMum  jStarm,  and  the  book  made  a 
great  aensation.  It  was  immediately  wai^ 
pressed  by  the  pone,  however,  and  the  author 
liK'ked  up  in  a  aungeon.  where  he  spent  18 
vears.  Nevertheless,  the  professor  of  the 
\'iii\rrsity  of  Paris,  sit  that  moment  under 
the  sway  of  the  luiudiLaiit  oniers,  inidertook 
to  systematLze  the  views  nf  Joachim  in  81 

rropositions,  aud  presented  them  to  Alexander 
V.  But  the  Council  of  Aniupii,  1245,  con- 
demned the  propositions,  and  anally,  in  1268. 
a  Count  11  of  Aries  condoDUwd  Joachim's 
writings.  Uia  ideas,  however,  oootinoed  to 
live  on  for  a  long  time  among  the  FnmdS' 
cans.  (See  R£nan  in  Revue  de»  dma  JKnulii^ 
1866 ;  Dflllinger  in  llistariseh  Ttu^enbutA, 
1871  ;  Schneider,  J"<u-h.  r.  FlorU  und 
A^^itptiker  tUs    MitUiaUert,  Di^n^en, 

Joan,  Pope,  a  fable  nerording  to  which  the 
papal  throne  was  occupied  for  two  yejirs  by 
a  woman,  who  died  in  h-W  fron\  Ixarinp  a 
child  while  walking  in  a  procession  Through 
the  streets.  (See  Dflllinger.  FnhUs  lie^jitrting 
the  pope*  in  the  Middle  Age*,  Eng.  trans.. 
New  "i  ork,  1872  ;  and  E.  Rholdcs,  /V/v  Jix^u, 
£nc.  trans.  Xxg  C.  U.  CoUette,  London.  1886. 
ft  vmdloatlan  of  tbe  reaUty  of  the  story.) 

C.  P. 

Joan  d'Albret.    See  Jeanxe  d'Ai^bET. 

Joan  of  Arc   See  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Job  laJlieUd),  the  famous  patriasdl  of  Us» 
probably  in  Eastern  Edom.  lie  waanpatil- 
aidid  magnate,  distinguished  for  his  wealth 

and  honors,  and  at  the  same  time  for  his  In- 
tegrity and  piety.  It  pleased  God  to  allow 
Satan  to  strip  him  of  his  rhildn  n  and  hi>i 
protJerty,  and  afflict  him  with  a  painful  and 
toatlisome  disea-se.  B\it  he  maintained  his 
integrity  with  some  drawbacks  of  intempi'rate 
speech,  and  was  ult'matclv  restored,  God 
giving  back  all  that  he  haa  loet  and  much 
more.  That  bo  was  a  real  historical  person 
is  ftpporent  from  the  Scripture  lefeienoeB  In 
Eisek.  xiv.  14,  16,  18,  20  and  James  11 ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  book  Itself  specifies  per- 
sons, places,  and  circnmstances  in  the  manner 
of  true  hi-^lory. 

Tfie  Boi'k. — This  is  an  elaborate  poem  on 
an  historical  basis,  as  is  shown  by  the  narra- 
tive prologue  and  epilogue  in  prose.  Its  au- 
Uior  is  uncertain,  some  ascribing  it  to  Moees 
in  Midion,  others  carrying  it  down  to  the  \ 
of  Solomon.  It  is  written  in  the  pn 
Inew,  and  shows  Intimate  acgnalntai 
both  Egyptian  and  Arabian  aomar  and 
ueagcs.  Its  great  theme  is  the  problem  of 
evil,  why  the  righteous  suffer  and  the  wicked 
prosfMjr  in  this  world.  After  the  outbn'ak  of 
Job's  despair  (ch.  iii.)  there  are  three  series 
of  controversies,  in  which  each  of  Jol'S 
friends  makes  an  address,  to  which  Job  replies 
(save  that  in  the  82<i  series  Zophar  is  silent) 
(chs.  iv.-xxvi.).  Then  Job  makes  a  closing 
address  to  all  three  (xxvit..  zxviii.},  followed 
by  a  striking  sottloquy  (sm.-'ZuL).  £lihn 
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tttten  lour  ditooniMS  ^zjdL-zuTii.h  after 
which  Jehovah  speak*  oat  of  ths  wUrlwiud 

(zxxvlil.-zli.),  and  Job  ii  humbled  and  vet 

Tfndlcated.   The  poetic  merit  of  the  book  has 

been  recognized  by  the  host  critics  of  STcry 
ace.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  imniorUil  maHtef- 
pMceeof  genius.  Carlvk-  tuiiil  that.  "  then*  is 
nothing  written  of  equal  literary  merit. ' '  But 
it  \s  no  \(i8»  estimable  for  its  religious  and 
ethical  worth,  tietting  forth  as  it  does  the 
being  end  perfections  of  Jehovah,  the  apos- 
taiy  and  giuU  of  evil  at^rita  and  of  nuuikind, 
the  eoveninity  of  diTfaie  ptofidcDoe.  the 
mercy  of  God  on  tho  basis  of  saciilloe  and 
penitence,  the  disciplinary  nature  of  his  peo- 
ple's sorrows,  the  wisdom  of  submistiion  to 
hi.s  will,  and  the  a-ssurance,  in  view  of  his  in- 
finite p)Ower  and  wiwlom.  that  all  shall  Iw  well 
with  his  followers  in  the  end.  The  book  ha.s 
suffered  much  frt)m  the  injp«'rfe<;li(m  of 
tiBDsIations.  and  the  Revised  JiUiglish  Version 
'  fanliltrtw  thft  arpralwiiaion  of  tta  Ime 


for  his  land,  and  had  pity  on  his 


 iforks  on  Job,  iadiidiiut  

taries,  are  by  Delitzsch  (Lefpch;,  2a  «d.,  1874^ 
Eng.  trans..  Edinburgh,  1860,  Srols.) ;  Zoeck- 

ler  (1864,  in  I-ange,  New  York)  ;  W.  U. 
Green  (New  York,  1874) ;  Samuel  Cox  (Lon- 
don, 18H<).  2d  e.l.,  1885):  O.  H.  B.  Wright 
(1883.  2(1  e<l.,  1885)  ;  A.  B.  David8<m  (1884)  ; 
G.  G.  Bradley  (1887,  2d  ed.,  1888) ;  T.  K. 
Chejne  (Job  and  Solomon,  1887) ;  Joseph 
Fufc)er(UOQ);  O.  H.  GflberC  (Chicago,  I89ij). 

T.  W.  C. 

Jobeon,  Frwdarlok  JamM,  D.D.  (  ), 
Wesleyan  ;  b.  at  Lincoln,  131  m.  n.  by  w.  of 
London,  in  1H13  ;  <1.  in  London.  Jan.  5.  1881. 
He  entered  the  ministry,  1834.  and  was  presi 
dent  of  the  Wcsleyan  Conference  in  1869. 
Among  his  writings  are  C/iapd  and  School 
AreAUeeture,  London,  1850 ;  Anuriea  and 
Amtriean  Methodum,  1857  ;  Australia,  icith 
JhUthif  Me  Wajf  on  Xatpt,  G^ton,  Bombay, 
and  Me  Bolp  Land,  1869.  Life  by  Rer.  Ben- 
jamin Orcpiry,  I.ondnn,  ISRI.       F.  M.  B. 

Joch  -o-bed  (irh"*i'  ij!<iry  i>  Jehorah),  wife 
of  Amram,  and  mother  of  Mosee,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  59).  T.  W.  C. 

Jo'-«l  {.hhomh  tV*  (iixl),  tl)e  tron  of  I^ethuel, 
one  of  tlie  minor  prophet.s,  of  whom  nothing 
is  knnwn  hryiiiul  the  hints  cf)ntainifl  in  hi.-* 
jirMpliet  y.  Hi-  lived  in  the  kingdom  ftf  Judah. 
Different  dat4^  have  been  assigned  for  his  ap- 
peanuicc,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
mtfas  the  first  of  tlie  piropneta  after  Jonah, 
and  came  fivward  In  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
about  800  B.C.,  thotuh  some  say  it  waa  In  the 
time  of  bis  grandfather,  Joaah. 

The  Book  of  Joel  suffers  b>-  the  divipion  of 
chapters.  It  con.sist.s  obviou.<*ly  of  two  parts. 
The  first  (i.-ii.  17)  deals  with  the  national 
judgments  and  adls  to  repeutimcc  ;  the  s<t- 
ond  ^ii.  18,  iii.  iv.)  lias  promises  of  mercy  ami 
blessing  for  Judah,  and  foretells  the  'over- 
throw of  oppressors.  The  caUmity  Is  de- 
scribed in  thfl  most  rtvid  way,  whether  the 
plagtie  of  loonatBliecoaaidirBd  actual  or  sym- 
DoUoaL  and  the  call  to  panltHnce  is  very  earn- 
est ana  based  on  God'i  known  character  of 
BMHN^and  grace  (ii.  18).  The  promiM  ,  \>ci:\n- 
aJag  with  ii.  18  ("  Then  was  the  Lord  jealous 


B.  v.)  oiAni  BHiuBnee  of 'maeBt  idfaf^  and 
then  passes  on  to  a  ftreat  future  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  wondernilly  fulfilled  on  the  day 

of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  16)'.  After  this  follows 
a  glance  at  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  nations 
are  smitten  down  ami  trodden  as  in  a  wine- 
press, while  Jehovah  dwells  in  Zion  which  is 
a  refuge  for  his  people,  holy  and  lasting  from 
geoeratioa  to  generation,  t'he  detailed  inter- 
pretation of  these  patsagea  iadUBcult,  but  the 
general  sense isplain  and  Toiy  oamfaiirting to 
the  people  of  Crad.  For  LitentanLMe set. 
MnioA  Pmrana.  T.  w .  0. 

John  (:  (J.,  Johanan,  trAom  God  lows) 
1.  The  BaptUt,  the  Jurerunner  of  our  Saviour. 
He  was  the  of  a  iiriestly  family  on  l>oth 
sides  (Luke  i.  5).  and  his  birth,  name,  and 
work  were  foretold  by  the  augel  Gabriel  to 
his  father  while  ndnistcring  at  the  altar.  He 
grew  up  in  solitude,  and  when  about  80  years 
old  began  to  preach  in  the  wildemeas  of 
Judsa.  In  appeeinnce,  dress,  fbod,  and  nuui- 
ner  of  life  he  was  an  austere  Nazarlte,  and, 
like  Elijah,  expreeeed  in  symbol  the  n'pent- 
ance  which  was  the  burden  of  his  disrcuirses. 
He  was  fearless  and  faithful,  ami  nut  with 
immeii.se  success  among  the  people  ami  tlie 
authorities,  yet  he  was  humltle  and  gave  all 
honor  to  the  Saviour,  whom  at  his  own  in- 
.stance  he  baptized.  He  prosecuted  his  labors 
vhiih  growing  popularity  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  when  he  waa  thrown  into  prison  lij 
Herod  because  of  Ms  fldelity  in  reproof.  Here 
his  faith  began  to  WtTer.  for  he  sent  to  Jesus 
to  know  if  be  were  really  the  Messiah,  and 
received  a  most  satisfactory  answer  (Matt.  xi. 
4-6).  But  the  implacable  malice  of  llerodias, 
whose  connection  with  Herod  John  liad  re- 
bukctl,  wrought  his  death  (.^latt.  xiv.  6-12). 
He  was  the  greatest  of  them  that  are  l>orn  of 
women,  yet  less  than  one  that  was  but  little 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  former  becauae 
be  saw  Christ  entering  on  his  work  and  pre- 
pared his  wsT,  the  latter  becansa  he  did  not 
see  the  kingaom  established  bv  our  Lord's 
death  and  resurreetton.  (See  Bfe  by  H.  R. 
lleynolds,  Lmnldn,  1H.S9.) 

il.  The  ApoBtle  and  Evangelist.  The  son 
of  Zel)ede<'  and  Sal>)me,  he  was  born  in  iieth- 
Haida.  His  father  was  able  to  have  "  liired 
8<'rv:iiits"  and  his  mother  was  one  of  the 
women  who  aidwl  in  Jesus'  support  (Luke 
viii.  3;  and  took  spioes  to  embalm  his  iKMly 
(Mark  xvi.  1).  The  younftest  of  the  12.  he 
had  been  a  duciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  but 
on  seeing  the  Lamb  oif  God  foUowed  liim 
(John  i.  8S-«n.  He  is  noted  as  "  the  disdple 
whom  Jesus  loved,"  and  as  one  of  the  three 
chosen  to  witness  the  restoration  of  Jairus' 
tlaughter,  the  traiisllguratiun,  and  the  uL-^ony 
in  the  garden.  At  the  Last  Supper  he  re- 
clined on  Jesus'  bosom,  and  to  his  care  the 
dying  Redeemer  conmiitted  his  mothtr.  He 
with  Peter  on  the  resurrection  mom  ran  to 
the  empty  tomb  of  Jcinis,  and  "  he  saw  and 
believed.  When  with  some  others  he  wan 
fishing  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  be  waa  the  tot 
to  recognize  the  Lord  stsndfaig  on  the  shore. 
After  the  as<ensioii  he  and  James  and  Peter 
were  the  ' '  pillar' '  apostles  (Gal.  ii.  9),  who  are 
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the  heads  of  the  infant  church  and  guide  its 
counsels.  He  was  banished  for  a  time  to  the 
We  of  Patinos.  Tradition  represents  him  as 
doirfiig  his  career  at  Ephesus.   He  was  medi- 

tttlm  and  affincitiflimto,  bat  no  lentiiiMntaUat, 

-    ----- -     —       -  —     -  ,  i» 


for  oar  Lord  oIlBd  him  n  "  ion  of 

Thnns:h  iiiniable,  he  was  firm  and  fearless, 
and  in  JiLs  own  way  as  plain  spoken  and 
■erere  as  Paul. 

"Writings. — His  iroBpel  wn-s  the  latest  of 
the  four  aii<l  ;i<liniriihly  .supplement.s  thi  ni.  It 
groups  all  the  events  around  the  several  Jcw- 
&b.  feasts — viz.,  three  or  four  Pa.H.sover8,  one 
feast  of  TahernacIeB,  and  one  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation ;  and  tiius  furnishes  invaluable  notes 
otttma.  Ito  object  waa  that  we  mi^t"  be- 
Uere  that  Jemu  is  the  ChiiaL  the  Son  of  God, 
and  Twlicvinp  niipht  have  Ufa  In  his  name" 
(XX.  HI).  It  contains  none  of  Chri.st's  para- 
bles and  rLhilcs  only  7  of  his  5;i  miracles. 
While  oinittinu'  much  given  in  the  other  U 
gospcl.s,  it  dwells  much  more  than  they  on 
uie  new  life  in  the  soul  through  Chri£t,  union 
with  him,  n^eneratioD,  and  Uie  work  of 
the  Holy  Spuit.  Its  genttincna—  has  been 
"  contested  of  late,  bat  qaite  Ineffectn- 


aD^ 

The 


lie  First  Bptstle  of  John  la  a  sort  of  prac- 
tical application  of  his  gospel,  and  aims  to  re- 
fute certain  errors  a»  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  also  to  build  up  bclicversi  in  tnith  and 
gnice  and  esj)eciany  in  holy  love.  The  Sec- 
ond K[!istje,  addres^scd  to  the  "  elect  lady  and 
her  children,"  iiad  in  view  either  some  honor- 
able woman  eminent  for  piety  or  possibly  a 
particular  church  so  described.  The  Third, 
dtrected  to  Gafos.  oonunsnda  his  pleijf  and 
urges  perseveranoa  hi  entry  gPoA  work.  For 
the  Apocalypse  see  RsmJlTKnr. 

Literature. — For  life  see  Maodonald 
(New  York,  1H77)  and  Culroi^s  (London.  1872, 
2d  ed.,  1H78).  On  thejrosp«'l  may  lie  speciall)' 
recommentled  Oodet  (Kntj.  tran.s.,  New  York. 
ls,Hi_,H.-,_  3  vols);  Lan,i;e  (with  SchafF's  n>Mi- 
tiona.  New  York,  l«7i) ;  31.  F.  Sadler  (Lon- 
don, 1888).  On  the  epistles  B.  F.  Westcott 
(London.  188Q).  andonaUhis  writings  J.  T. 
Harria<icndeii,lfl9(9.  tTw.  0. 

John  Is  the  naaM  of  S8  poix.-8.  i.  Au;;.  13, 
623-May  18.  528, »  native  of  Siena,  a  city  of 
Tu.scia,'  M  m.  s.e.  of  Florence,  was  sent  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  (  on 
stantinople  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Ariuns. 
He  was  not  an  Arian  himself,  liowever,  but 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  king.  On  his  re- 
tom  to  Itavenna  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  died  there.  2.  Dec.  81,  682-lIaj  27,  685, 
•  native  of  Rome,  M evoarina  vj  name, 
t.  Jnlj  14.  660-July  18,  578,  a  native  of 
Rome,  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor.  4.  Dec.  2.').  64(>-Oct.  13.  842,  a  Dal- 
matian by  birth,  condemne<i  the  Monothclitrs 
at  the  Svnod  of  Rome,  641.  5.  Mav  or  Jul v, 
685-Aug.  2,  686.  a  Syrian.  6.  Oct'.  80,  701- 
.lan.  10,  705,  a  Greek.  7  Man  h  1,  705-Oct. 
18.  707.  also  a  Oniek,  8.  Dec.  14.  87a-Dec. 
15,  882.  a  native  of  Rome  ;  audacious  and  un- 
eenipaloua ;  very  bu^y  with  political  affairs 
and  wholty  iodifllBKnt  to  religious  questions  ; 
fan  of  plana  for  the  extension  of  the  papal 
r,  ont  poyliig  an  annual  tribute  to  the 


Saracen  marauders  in  the  Campagna  ;  was 
poisoned,  and  as  the  poison  did  not  work 
quickly  enough  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  ham- 
mer. There  arc  308  letters  of  his  extant  found 
in  Manai,  Conal.,  xviL  (See  Gaaouet,  J&tn 
Vnr.  eila  1lnd$  Vempirt  eantingim,  Parb, 
1886.)  9.  June.  898^uly,  900,  a  Benedictine 
monk  from  Tivoli.  10.  May  15,  914-.July, 
928  ;  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  by  Theo- 
dora, whose  paramour  he  wn.**,  and  leff  in  per- 
son a  .successful  campaign  against  the  Sara- 
cen.s,  but  became  inconvenient  to  Marozia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodora,  and  her  huslmnd, 
Guido  of  Tuscia,  and  was  seized  by  them, 
thrown  into  priaon,  ud  strangled.  11.  March, 
9S1-Jan.,  960,  a  eon  of  Marosla  and  Pope 
Sergius  ill.,  was,  together  with  his  modier, 
dragged  from  the  orgies  of  the  papal  palace 
bv  nls  half-brother  Allx'ric  and  imprisoned. 
Though  nli  ;(^e.l,  hi'  died  very  soon  after. 
12.  Dec.  It;,  U.V>-May  14,  9l!4.  OcUvlan ;  a 
son  of  Alt>eric  ;  1«  or  18  years  old  w  heti  en- 
throned and  the  lirst  pope  who  on  that  occa- 
sion diangcd  his  name ;  led  a  most  scandalous 
life  In  the  Lateran,  and  was  in  968  convicted 
of  nmider,  adultery,  and  perjury,  and  deposed 
bf  a^ynodooDTolEiBdlnrthe  Emperor  Otto  I. 
and  held  In  St.  Peters.  Aa  soon,  however, 
as  Otto  had  left  Rome  John  returned  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  synodal  decrees  can- 
celled by  a  new  synod,  but  he  died  ver>'  .soon 
after  struck  bv  apjplexy  in  an  aduftcrous 
1)0.1  l:i  Oct.'l.  965-Sept.  6,  972,  a  Roman 
by  birth.  14.  Nov.  or  Dec.,  988-Aug.  20. 
984,  died  from  starvation  in  a  dungeon  of  St. 
Angelo,  where  he  Iiad  been  confined  by  Boni- 
face VII.  15.  Sept.,  985-AprU,  m.  16. 
May.  997-March,  9M.  of  Oieek  deooenti  h. 
In  Calabria  ;  was  Mixed.  tmrtoDj  mvtOated. 
and  brought  to  death  by  GngOty  V.  17. 
June  1:}-Dec.  7,  1003,  b."  at  Aaoona,  in  the 
present  canton  of  Ticiuo,  Switzerland.  18. 
Dec.  25.  10O3-,Iune,  VM),  Fasanus,  a  Itoman 
bv  birth.  1».  July,  l(i24-.laii  ,  1088.  a  brother 
oi  Benedict  Vlll.'and  a  luynmn.  21.  Sept.  8^ 
ia76-May  20,  1277,  Petrus  JoUani,  b.  at  Lis- 
bon; ought  really  to  be  counted  as  niunber 
90,  but  owing  to  some  confusion  he  assumed 
the  title  of  91.  It  ia  veiy  doubtful  whether 
he  Is  Identical  with  Petrus  Hispanus,  the  aa- 
thor  of  several  medical  and  philosophical 
works.  He  was  kilh^l  at  Vilerlvj  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  ceiling  of  his  room.  22.  Auir.  7, 
l:510-l)ec.  4,  i;5^t4,  Jacques  Duese,  b.  at 
Cahors.  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Lot, 
France  ;  was  elected  by  a  conclave  held  at 
Lyons  ;  resided  at  Avignon,  and  became  no- 
torious for  his  almost  incredible  cupidity  and 
graspinem  (he  left  25  mlUiona)  and  his  mon- 
straoa  airannoe  in  hia  oontest  vrith  Lewis  of 
Baivarla.  {Bee  V.  Verlaque,  Jean  XXU., 
Paris.  1888.)  23.  Baldassarre  Oossa,  b.  at 
Naples,  was  electe<l  pojie,  May  17,  1410,  by 
briberj'  and  fraud,  but  was  depowd  by  tJie 
Council  of  Const  .me*',  for<riven  by  "M.artin  V., 
and  dii<l  us  canlinal-liislKip  of  Tu^^culuni. 
Dec.  22,  1419.  Since  his  time  no  other  pope 
has  liked  to  bear  the  name  of  John.  (See 
U.  H.  Milman,  JmUh  Chrittianitp,  liondon, 
1864-^,  6  vols.,  2d  ed..  1858;  Lanscn,  O*- 
aeWoM*  d.  JEKhn.  JlireA*,  Bonn,  1681-W.) 

C.  P 
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of  Conatautiiiople,  683-46 ;  aMuniBd  tihe  title 

of  (Eeumenieat  Patriarch,  for  which  he  was 
most  viokntly  attacked  by  Gregory  I.,  who 
coasiJcred  the  ide  a  iw  an  inspiration  of  Satan. 
He  is  a  saint  of  the  Greek  Cliurch. 

Hsbn  lf«p(NWd(^  b.  at  Neppmnk,  a  town  of 

Bohemia,  54  m.  s.w.  of  Prague,  between 
layo  ttud  1340  ;  d.  in  Prague  in  1888  ;  held 
some  high  po«itioa  in  the  Bohemian  Church, 
but  fell  out  with  the  kin?,  and  was  on  his 
commuiid  thrown  in  theMoldau  and  drowned. 
He  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1729, 
and  is  tlie  most  popular  saint  among  tlie  Bo- 
hemians, but  hia  life  by  Bohualav  Balbinos  is 
legendary  throaghont.  (Bee  Anton  FMnd, 
Joh.  Neponwk,  Eprr.  l^^fil  ) 

John  of  Antiooh.  or  John  Scholastioos, 
b.  at  Sirimis,  near  Antioch,  was  a  presbyter 
of  tho  Gburch  of  Antiooh.  and  aince  664  patri- 
avGh  of  Oowtantlnople ;  d.  678.  Hb  ColUetio 
eanonum,  eontainfng  M  ao-called  MMMtolical 
canons,  is  found  In  Gnek  and  Lntm  In  Jus- 
tell  I.  BibUelktM  Jmrta  OmmM,  'Mm,  16«3. 
vol.  3. 

John  of  Ohor,  b.  at  Coire  or  Chur,  in  tlic 
canton  of  tbe  uri-sons.  Swit/.orlund.  in  the 
borinning  of  tiio  14th  century  ;  d.  nlxmt 
18w ;  una  the  son  of  a  rich  nwrchant  and  iu- 
liectted  a  large  fortune,  but  distributed  his 
Tnwltil  among  the  poor,  built  a  ctiapcl  in  the 
monotain  wiTd(!rncs.s,  and  lived  there  In  se- 
clu.sion.  lie  belonged,  like  Eckart  and  Tauler 
and  tho  author  of  The  Omnnn  Theology,  to 
that  kind  of  mystics  who  were  generally  des- 
ignated as  "  Friends  of  God,"  and  has  devel- 
oped his  views  in  a  book,  Da»  Buch  von  i/en  5 
Monntn,  (See  Jundt,  &dman  Mertwin  et 
ramt  de  Dtmt    POb$rimA,  Parfa,  1880.) 

John  of  Damuciu,  b.  at  DaiiuLM-us  toward 
tho  dose  of  the  7Ui  century  ;  d.  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8tli  century  ;  was 
educated  by  an  Italian  monk,  Cosmas,  an<l 
held  a  high  otHce  under  the  Saracenic  caliph 
in  Ilia  native  city,  but  resigned  and  retired  to 
themooaaterjof  St.  Sabaa  In  Jerusalem.  He 
la  tiM  laat  of  the  Greek  Fathen  and  the  high- 
est  theological  authoritr  in  tha  Greek  Church. 
His  principal  work,  Tm  Fbunttdn  of  Knowl- 
edge. (German  trans,  of  3d  and  most  important 
part.  "  Summun'  of  the  Orthodox  Faith," 
br  Hayd  in  fiiUi-itin  k  <!t  r  Kirrhi  nriiUr, 
Kempten,  is  an  ajiplication  of  Aris 

totelian  dialectics  to  the  t"hri.'<ti;m  doLnna, 
but  BO  that  the  circumscription  of  tnutitiou  in 
nofor  traoegreased.  Ue  also  wrote  .some 
hymna,  of  which  one.  "  The  Day  of  Hesur- 
reeUon/'  Is  well  known  from  English  hvum- 
books.  His  life  was  written  by  John  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  10th  centurv,  but  is  of  a  very 
legendary  character.  Hfs  collected  worlw 
were  edited  by  Le  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  2  vols, 
fol.  (See  Laugcu,  Johann  v^m  Darruuku$, 
Gotha,  1879;  J.  U.  Lupton,  St.  John  of 
Ikmamm^  London,  1689. 


John  of  XfpbMRHi  a  Monophysitt^  bishop, 
lived  in  the  6th  centurj-  and  wrote  a  church 
history,  of  which  parts  were  discovered  in  tht; 

Brltiaa  Museum  amung  some  manuaciipts 


from  the  Hitrian  daieitL  edited  bv  Cureton. 
Oxford,  1868,  and  tnuuBted  into  English  by 
R.  Payne  Smith,  Oxford,  1860. 

John  of  Monte  Oorvino,  b.  about  12S0 ; 
d.  1888 :  proved  a  very  successful  missionary 
among  the  Mongols  in  Persia,  and  was  in  1291 
sent  to  China,  where  he  tnnabrted  the  New 

Testament  and  the  Psalms,  and  formed  a 
school  of  native  boys  who  were  educated  for 
missionary  work.  He  is  said  to  have  baptize-d 
6000  heathens  and  was  made  archblsliop  of 
Pekin. 

John  of  BnUabuy  (Johannea  Sareaberi- 
•naia,  or  Johnwa  Parma),  b.  at  Sarum.  the 
present  8oUrini7,  Wiltshire.  England,  hi  the 

second  decade  of  the  12th  eentur|r;  d.  at 

Chartres,  France,  Oct.  IIHO ;  went  in 

113ti  to  I'raiiri;,  wIktc  ho  studied  under  Abe- 
lunl  ;  a<i-onj|iaiiiid  Eiiucnius  III.  lo  Home; 
returned  in  115;}  to  England  ;  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  archbisliop  of  Canterbury  ;  l»came 
tlio  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Beckct ;  fol- 
lowed him  into  exile,  and  was,  in  1176,  made 
bishop  of  Chartres.  His  philosophical  wrlt- 
iuga  nnve  aoma  Inlereat  for  the  aeTdopment 
of  BcholaatiGiam,  but  of  still  greater  Intereat 
to  the  historian  are  his  numerous  letters  and 
his  life  of  Becket.  His  collcctc<l  works  were 
e<iiled  by  Giles,  Oxford,  1848.  5  vols,  (bee 
Schaarsdinildt»  Arijifruiy.  Ldpttig, 

1863. 

John,  The  Bvo  of  Ski  falling  on  June  24. 
waa,  Um  Cbiiatmaa  Eve,  odobiated  by  all  ua- 
tlona  <rf  Germanic  origin  with  merry<making 

and  great  glee,  referring  to  the  longest  day, 
the  summer  solstice,  like  Christmas  Eve  to 
the  shortest  day,  the  winter  solstice.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Christian  Church,  but  never 
became  a  truly  Christian  featlTal. 

John  the  Presbyter,  a  mythiral  or,  at  all 
events,  entirely  unidentified  character  of  the 
12th  centurv.  According  to  pojmlar  Iwlief, 
he  was  a  {'hristian  i)riest  who  routed  the 
Mohainmrdans  in  a  frightful  Imttle  and 
founde^i  a  magniticent  empire  in  Centnil  Asia 
or  India  or  China,  and  on  account  of  this 
popular  belief,  for  wbidi  no  historical  basis 
could  be  givm,  the  popes  sent  embassies  to 
htm  whfa£  never  found  htm»  and  the  nUa- 
sionariea  and  eren  Ifarco  Polo  went  In  aeardi 
of  Ills  empire  without  ever  reaching  it.  (See 
G.  Brunet.  l.a  Lfjeiule  du  PrStre  Jean,  Bor- 
deaux, 1S77  ;  F.  Zarncke,  Dtr  iVifalar  Jih 
hannen,  i>eipzig,  1879.) 

Johns,  Jolm,  S.T.D.  (Princeton,  Columbia, 

and  University  of  New  York,  1834),  LL.D. 
(William  and'  Mary,  1855).  bishop  of  Vir. 
diiia  ;  b.  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  July  10.  1796  : 
a.  at  Alexanilria,  Va. .  April  5,  1876.  lie 
graduated  at  Print  i  tou,  1815  ;  studied  the- 
ologj'  there  ;  was  orduined  by  Bishop  White, 
1819  :  rector  at  Frederick,  Md.,  till  1888,  «nl 
then  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore;  oonae- 
crated,  1848.  aa  aaslatant  bishop  of  Virginia, 
and  succeeded  BbhopMeade  in  1888.  He 
was  also  president  of  WllMam  and  Mary  Col- 
Ie.i;e,  1849-54,  and  for  some  time  professor  of 
liomiletics  and  jmstoral  theolojjy  in  the  Prot- 
( staat  Eplsi^opal  Sf  iniii.iry  at  Alexandria, 
was  amiable  and  popular  and  an  intimate 
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friend  throtiijh  life  of  Or.  C.  Ilod^rc.  Tic 
puhlishtnl  a  Memorial  of  Bithoj)  Mtadf.  Balti- 
more, 1857.  Tlif  hymns  whi<h  licar  his 
wuneare  by  another  Johns,  aa  English  Uni- 
taifiii.  1^  wTole  for  Band's  ooUcction.  1887. 

F.  M.  B. 

Johnaon,  Henick,  D.D.  (Wostf^m  liost-rve 
Colloffc,  }Imls(>n.  ().,  1H()7),  IJ.  I).  (Wooster 
rnivemity,  Woo.stcr,  O.,  PresbyU.'- 
rian  ;  b.  near  Fonda,  MontRomery  Coiintv, 
N.  Y,.  Sept.  21.  1832  ;  graduated  from  Hamil 
ton  College,  Cliuton,  N.  Y.,  1857,  and  from 
Aolram  ThMtoftical  SemiiMiy,  Auburn, 
N.  T.,  1880 ;  colleague  pMtor  of  the  Fint 
Church.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  lH6f>-«2  ;  pastor  of  the 
Third  Church,  Pitt«bursr.  I'li  ,  18«3-6H,  and 
of  the  Fir«t  f'lnin  h,  Philmldiihia,  Pa.,  1868- 
74  ;  professor  of  linmiletics  and  pastoral  the- 
ology at  Autnirn,  1^74  K*J ;  patitor  of  the 
Fourth  Church  and  profwssor  of  sacred  rhet- 
oric in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest  aince  VH&Si.  He  is  president  of  the 
Fml^yterian  Church  Board  of  Aid  for  Col- 
legw  and  Acadamiai,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trastaea  of  Lakt  Forsat  Unfrarsitj.  HI.  Be- 
sides sermoDH  and  articles  he  published  Chrin- 
tianity't  ChaUtntft,  Chicaijo,  1882,  4th  e«l., 
1884  ;  Hiiin  Talks  Af>-"it  the  Thentre,  1888  ; 
Beticait,  their  Ftaee  and  I'meer,  1883. 

Johaaeii,  flManal,  M.A.  (Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 1728),  D.I).  (Oxford,  1743),  Epl«»- 
jjaliiin  ;  b.  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14.  1696  ; 
d.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Jau.  6.  1772.  lie 
graduated  at  Yale,  1714  ;  served  a«  tutor  for 
a  •while,  and  in  1720  became  ('ongrc^'ution.ul 
pastor  at  West  Haven.  In  1722-2;i  he  cros.sed 
the  sea  to  obtain  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  sent  back,  in  1724,  as  a  mis- 
aiomiiy  of  the  8.  P.  G.  For  years  he  was 
the  01^7  Spiaoopal  mtiilater  in  Connecticut 
He  naa  the  lint  pnaident  of  King's  (now 
OoloinUft)  CbUege,  1758-68,  afU  r  \vhi(  h  he 
returned  to  Stratford.  Among  his  works  are 
,■1  SyKttm  of  Morality,  1746.  of  whirli  an  en- 
large<l  edition  was  published  under  the  title 
KUnienta  Pfiilo»>phtca,  Phila<lelpliia,  17.'>2,  a 
Hebrew  (jhrammar,  1767,  etc.  Ilis  life  was 
written  by  Drs.  T.  B.  Chandler,  180S,  and 
£.  £.  Beaidatey.  New  York.  1874. 

P.  M.  B. 

Jok'-tan  {dimini^htd),  son  of  Eber  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Joktanite  Arabs  (Gen.  x.  25-^, 
1  Chnm.  L  l»-88)^  T.  W.  C. 

Jo'-nah  ('/<'w),  the  son  of  Aniittai,  and  the 
5th  of  the  minor  propliets.  was  born  at  Gath 
hepher  in  Zchulun  (2  Kiug.s  xiv.  25).  Xotliing 
Certain  is  Ictiown  about  him  beyond  what  £ 
^ven  in  his  book.  Sent  about  825  B.C.  to 
fluealen  the  destrucUon  of  Mlnevish,  he  cm 
barked  at  Joppa  for  "Farahish,  but  %  atom 
aiUiig  he  was  cast  Into  the  sea.  where  a  neat 
fflsh  swallowed  him.  On  the  8d  day,  Ming 
vomite<l  up,  lie  went  to  Nineveh  and  deliv- 
erod  his  mesvatje.  and  sat  ilitwn  tf>  s<'e  it  exe- 
cuted. But  the  Niiu  vit«"S  repented,  and  were 
spared,  which  angerwi  Jonah,  and  the  Lonl 
rebuked  him  severely.  The  veracity  of  this 
narrative  has  often  been  objected  to,  but  with- 
out waaca.  Not  a  few  Obtii^  scholars  of 
lepnte  oonaider  it  aa  »  panMa  or  flguvatlTe 


illastratlon  of  God's  care  for  tlie  heathen 
world.  But  our  Lord  refers  to  it  in  a  way 
whic  h  couiim  Ih  one  to  regard  it  as  literal  truth. 
He  nmkcs  .lonali's  imprisonment  in  the  tish  a 
type  of  hiH  own  burial  and  resurrection  (Matt, 
xii.  89-41),  and  refers  to  Jonah's  preaching 
and  its  results  in  comparison  with  his  own 
(LukezL  S»-8S>.  The  narrative  is  a  very  in- 
strucllve  one,  forecaadsf  the  uoiversalit^  of 
the  Goppel.  exhibitiiij:  the  extent  of  the  divine 
sovereigntT,  and  showing  that  God's  grace 
has  never  conlined  to  the  covenant  peo- 
ple. Recent  English  commentaries  are  by 
H.  Martin  (London.  1866.  3d  e«l.,  1889); 
A.  Italeigh  (1866.  2d  ed..  1875) ;  Stuart  Mit- 
chell (Philadelphia,  1875);  R.  A.  lte<lford 
(London.  188S) ;  O.  Funcke  (Loodom,  1885, 
id  ed.,  1880).  T.  W.  C. 

Jonas,  Justus,  originally  lodooos,  or  Jobst 
Kooh,  b.  at  Nordhausen*.  Prussian  Saxony, 
June  5,  1498  ;  d.  at  Eisfeld,  Saxe-Mcininnn, 
Oct.  8, 16fi5 ;  attidied  huntMtiora,  canon  law. 
and  tlMologT'  at  Witteobeiv  and  Erfurt ;  he* 
gan  to  lecture  on  theology  m  the  fartternlaee 
in  1518  ;  was  appointed  professor  at  Witten- 
berg in  1521  ;  went,  in  l.-)41,  to  Halle  to  intro- 
duce the  reformation,  but  wa.s  exfjelled  by 
Maurice  in  \Tt\(i  ;  was  appointed  court  preach- 
er at  ("ohurg  in  1550,  and  superintendent  at 
ELsfelil  ill  l.ViS.  He  was  one  of  I.utlier's 
most  intimate  friends ;  accompanied  liim  to 
Worms  and  otBciatcd  at  his  funeral ;  hiti  cor- 
respondence with  him,  which  is  of  Uie  great- 
est Interest  for  the  history  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  has  been  edited  by  Kaweruu,  with  bio- 
irraphical  sketch,  in  the  1st  and  2d  parts  of 
tlic  17th  vol.  of  Ge^clMitmpulU  II  der  Piorinz 
AidiAtn,  ITalle,  IP^Lt-S.").  Ilis  works  lonsist 
mostly  (if  iioieiiiical  tri-atiM>  and  translations 
of  Lutlier's  and  Melanchtlion'-'^  wurks.  His 
life  has  Wen  w  ritten  by  Reinhard.  Wciuiar, 
1781  ;  Rnapp,  Ualle,  1814  i  and  Uasac  in 
Meiirer's  J^ben  ditr  AttrSUr  d.  L.  JRMW, 
Leip/iL',  T-in4. 

Jon  -a-than  (y(/Y  of  Jdunnh),  the  eldest  of 
Saul's  4  8C)n8.  HLs  brilliant  exploit  at  Mich- 
maHh(l  Bam.  xiiL,  xiv.)  illustrates  his  bravery, 
his  pious  faith,  and  his  favor  with  the  people, 
who  wottM  not  suffer  the  king  to  perform  tlw 
foolish  TOW  whidi  would  have  caused  Jona- 
than's death.  He  loved  David  as  his  own 
Koul,  and  that  notwitlistanding  he  saw  that 
G<kI  had  chosen  him  for  Saul's  successor. 
He  p^'rinhetl  at  3It.  (JiltMm,  and  David  em- 
baime<l  his  memory  iu  ;tu  degy  unsurpaasod 
in  its  beauty  and  pathos  ^2  Sam.  L  17-2 

T.  W.  C. 

Jones,  Jeremiah.  Nonctmfonnist  ;  b.  1693  ; 
(1.  172-1.  He  studied  vinder  8.  Jones,  of 
Tewksbury  (the  teacher  of  Butler  and  Seeker) 
and  Ixcame  minister  at  Forest  Green,  near 
Nailswf»rth,  Oloucesterslnre.  His  .AVif  and 
Full  Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  Author- 
ity of  th»  JS'm  Teitament  (London,  1720-27, 
:<  v()l9.)waa  the  oompletion  of  »  book  which 
he  put  forth  in  1718.  F.  M.  B. 

Jones,  Samuel  Portar,  the  "  Mountain 
Evangelist,"  Methodist  Church,  South  ;  b.  hi 
Chambers  County,  Ala.,  Oct.  16,  1847;  re- 
oeired  a  good  academic  education ;  enteied 
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the  l<'fral  profession,  and  prac:tLsed  law  in  his 
nntiv<'  county,  lfSC9-7()  ;  was  convt  rtcxl  ; 
joined  the  Metliodlst  (jburcb,  and  lx;cAme  a 

Sreacher  under  the  sanction  of  the  Nortli 
eorgia  Conference.  Since  1881  be  lias 
preacliHl  all  over  the  South  and  also  in  the 
x(orth»  aiad  vwvjwhen  with  raoarkaUe  aoc- 
etm.   Sererml  Tolainm  of  his  acrinoiig  hare 

been  printed. 

Jop'-pa  {beauty),  an  Hiicient  city  on  the 
Mediterranean,  80  m.  s.  of  Ca'sarea  and  85 
n.w.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  seaport  to 
which  w(x>(i  was  brought  from  Lebanon  to 
build  Solomon's  temple  (3  Chron.  ii.  16>aiid 
alao  for  the  second  temple  (Ezra  ill.  7).  Bare 
Jonah  took  ah^  lor  TttniliiBli.  Hm  too, 
Peter  ralwd  Doteaa  from  death,  and  tn  the 
house  of  Simon  hart  a  heavenly  vision  (Acts 
ix.  88-41.  X.  11).  It  is  now  calle<l  Jaffa,  and 
has  15,000  inhabitants.  T.  W.  C. 

jQg^-6an{de»eeader),  the  chief  river  of  Pal - 
flrtina  It  Tiaea  among  the  hills  of  Anti- 
Labaoon  and  rnna  aoath  through  Lake  Huleh 
(wateia  of  Merom)  aod  the  flea  of  Galilee  till 
nenda  its  flinuoua  courhe  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
having  raa^le  a  deacent  of  ncairly  8000  feet. 
Its  stream  i.s  sluirgish  at  first,  but  afterward 
very  swift,  and  its  waterH  urr  always  turbid. 
The  plain  of  the  Jordan  ( j  Kini;s  xxv.  4),  be- 
tween the  two  sea-t.  called  now  El  Ohor,  Is 
6  miles  wide,  but  at  Jericlio  12  miles.  During 
its  annual  s wcllini?  it  was  ininiciilously  croesetl 
by  Israel  (Josh.  iii.  l.'i),  uu<l  aft«n^'ard  by 
jaijah  and  JblUaha  Kings  il.  8, 141.  In  iu 
■walen  Haamaa  waa  healM  and  an  Iran  axe- 
head  made  to  swim  (3  Kings  t.  14,  vi.  5).  In 
ft  our  Saviour  was  baptized.  It  nins  throuph 
the  ino-^t  remarkable  depression  of  flie  enrt)i's 
surface  anywhere  to  be  seen,  and  Is  as  note- 
worthy for  its  |)h\  sical  diaiBeter  as  it  is  for 
its  sattred  associations.  T.  W.  C. 

Joria,  or  Joriszoon  (tlie  son  of  Qeoree), 
David,  b.  at  Brugea,  West  Flanders,  Bel- 

fium,  1501  ;  d.  at  Basel,  Aug.  25,  1550 ;  was 
y  profession  a  juiinter  on  glass ;  married 
and  settled  at  Delft.  South  Holland.  9  m. 


from  Hottenlani,  when,  iu  loiiS.  he  wjus  put  in 
the  liillory  and  liad  his  tonjrue  j)ierce(l  witli 
a  red-hot  in)n,  In-eause  be  had  scuffed  at  tlie 


monstraQcu  carried  by  in  the  streets  bv  a 
mieat.  In  1534  he  Joined  the  AnalmntUits, 
out  soon  formed  aacct  of  his  own,  the  David- 
Ists  or  Jorista,  wiioae  Messiah  he  was  and  for 
whom  be  wrote  a  number  of  troatisea,  half 
mTslical.  half  scurrflooa  {Wondtrboeek,  et<>.). 
The  Jorlsts  were  most  cruelly  persecuted  by 
the  I{eforme<l,  but  they  put  absolute  con- 
fidence in  tlieir  b-ader,  und  he  u.*cd  tlieir  con- 
fld»  iic<!  to  ama'is  a  goo'l  fortune,  with  wliii  li 
he  disipjH'ared.  I'nder  the  name  of  David 
of  Bruges  he  settled  iu  Bii^el  and  joined  the 
Beformed  Church,  no  one  BU8{K-cting  that  the 
pious,  decorous,  and  rich  citizen  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  borriUe  acandala  of 
David  Joria,  until  three  years  after  hb  death, 
when  bin  oorpw.  his  boolcs,  and  hh  portrait 
were  burned  by  the  hangman  and  his  family 
comiielled  to  do  public  penance  in  Uie  cathe- 
dral. ( s.  M I  .paM  in  ZnUdaifif,  iUtf.  Tht- 
olagie,  18tia-(>4.) 

JokUipi,  ^oha,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1785)« 


Church  of  England  ;  b,  in  I/Ondon,  Oct.  23, 
ICm  ,  d.  there,  Sept.  5,  1770.  He  was  e<lu- 
cated  ut  Jesus  College,  Cambrifige,  nnd  held 
two  rural  livings,  biit  sjK-ut  most  of  his  life 
in  Loudon,  of  w-nlch  he  was  made  ari  bdeacon 
In  1764.  Among  hLs  learned  wtjrks  are  lit- 
marki  on  KeeletiattiaU  Muton,  London,  1751- 
73,  5  vols,  ihl^eqf  Snmmt,  1786-00.  8 
vola.,  and  sundry  Diteounet  and  Traett.  Bia 
life  waa  written  by  J.  Dlsnev,  1792, 

F.  M.  B. 

Jo'HMipll  (A«  vM  add).  I.  The  dder  of  the 
two  aooa  of  Jacob  and  Racbd.  The  story  of 
his  father's  partiality,  his  protest  against  atn 

in  his  brothers,  of  their  jealous  hostility,  of 
his  sale  to  the  Midianites  and  by  them  to 
Potipbar  in  Egypt,  of  the  divine  favor  on  his 
pure  und  prudent  life,  his  resistance  to  ko«n 
teiiiptntion,  his  imprisonment  for  years,  his 
sudden  tninsfer  to  jM>wer  and  his  wLsc  us<!  of 
it,  his  tender  care  for  his  father,  his  magnanim- 
ity to  his  brethren,  and  bis  faith  in  the 
future  of  Qod'a  cfaoaan  mople,  nakeiOBeof 
the  moat  fadnead^g  and  matrnethw  nam* 
tireainallBoflntare.  (Oen.  xxx.  24,  xxxrlL, 
xxxix.-zflx.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  110,  and 
when  the  Israelites  went  un  fron>  l.irypt  they 
took  his  bones  and  buriea  them  in  .she<  heiii 
(Josh.  xxiv.  :!:2i 

II.  The  hu.shand  of  Mary,  our  Lord's 
mother.  He  resided  at  Nazareth  and  w  as  by 
occupation  a  mrpenter.  He  was  a  pious  and 
honorable  man.  who  receive«l  4  distinct  inti- 
mations of  Ood's  wOl  (Matt.  i.  20,  IL  18, 19, 
2S)  and  promptly  oh^eo  them  all.  It  is  gen> 
crally  supposed  that  he  died  before  our  Ix>rd 
began  his  ministry,  as  be  is  not  mentioned 
after  his  attendance  on  the  Paasover,  When 
Christ  was  12  years  old. 

III.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Jerusalem,  eminent  for  wisilotn  and 
piety,  who  was  "  looking  for  the  kingdom  of 
Oo«i"  (I,uke  xxiii.  51).  A  secret  disciple  of 
Christ  (John  xix.  38),  when  all  waa  over,  he 
went  boldiv  to  fflate  to  ask  for  the  body  of 
Jesos,  whlcn  hetntenvdlBbis  ownnewtmnb. 

T.  W.  C. 

Josephlnism  denotes  that  peculiar  tendency 
w  hich  w  as  pursued  by  Joseph  II.  of  Austlla, 
17tJ5-90,  in  his  church  policy,  more  cape* 
cially  after  the  death  of  nis  mother,  Ibuda 
Theresa,  in  1780.  On  the  one  side  he  issued. 
In  1781.  an  edict  of  toleration,  which,  with  few 
and  insignificant  restrictions,  gave  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Augsburg  anu  the  Helvetic 
Confessions,  and  the  (Jreeks  the  si4mc  relig- 
ious and  civil  rights  in  Austria  and  his  otiier 
hereditary  jKissessions — Ilungarv,  Bel;,'iinn, 
Bohemia— as  the  Roman  Cathofics.  On  the 
other  side  he  tried  to  Iwrnn  Uic  connection 
betweea  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  within 
idadMdldonwid  the  pope  by  forbiddbig  the 
introdnctioa  of  any  papal  bull  or  brief  until 
it  had  received  his  placet,"  by.  dissolving 
all  relation  between  the  religious  onlers  in  his 
re.ilm  and  any  sujKrior  residing  in  foreign 
countries,  etc.  He  n\el  witii  great  opjMisition 
both  in  Hungary  and  Belgium,  and  after  his 
death  all  his  reforms  were  abolLshed,  (Sec 
Kiebl.KeinOhl«  Joaef  JL,  Vienna,  ItfSl ;  O. 
Frank,  JbaqAJzTvna.) 
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Joaaphni  FlaTilu.  The  plare  which  this 
J(  \vis)i  writer  cK-cupies  in  liistory  is  In  every 
way  unique,  lie  was  born  at  JenWklein  in 
the  last  p«rt  of  a.i>.  87,  and  At  the  doee  of 
the  l8t  oentuiy,  in  his  e4th  year,  mw  atill 
Mng  et  Roiae.  The  exact  date  of  his  death 
Is  not  known.  He  lived  under  11  different 
emperoTB—Caligula.  Claudius,  Nero,  Oalba, 
Othn,  Vitclliii'^,  Vcsivi-sirin,  Titus,  Doinifian. 
Nt:rva,  au(i  Trujiiii  ;  7  iironjnttors  of  .ludea, 
2  Jewish  kintr-s,  Ajiripjiu  I.  hikI  11.,  iini  to 
mention  3  faraous  wonun  of  tlie  lierodian 
funQj,  quasi-nilers,  Drusilk  and  Bernioe. 

The  period  covered  by  his  life  was  one  of 
intense  thought  and  tbrOling,  not  to  say 
tragic  events.  In  govenunent  and  nUjgkm 
an  unprecedented  crisis  had  been  rearaed. 
Jems  of  Nazareth  had  been  cnidfled,  Stephen 
had  been  stoned,  the  adherents  of  the  new 
faith  were  preaching  in  every  cnrnfr  of  the 
land,  the  BupporterH  of  cninibliuj:  Judaism 
were  strut; trliii^  in  ii.s  ili  fmri;  !i.s  never  l>efore. 
and  it  was  lianliy  ix>sbil)le  that  a  man  of 
Josephus'  temperament  should  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  a  rcligiuux  life  as  his  father, 
a  man  of  the  priestlv  order,  had  at  first  de- 
igned. Each  of  the  8  gnat  partiee,  the 
Fharlnea.  the  Saddaoees,  and  toe  Eneeiiei, 
cbtmed  lua  attention  and  adlierence  as  a  fol- 
lower, but  !t  was  to  the  latter  that  he  Joined 
himself,  and  for  3  rears,  from  tlie  aire  of  1(5 
to  19,  lie  stiKlietl  their  dix-Iriiics  and  con- 
formed to  their  severe  nf  liiV.  Al- 
though he  left  them  to  join  the  Phariiiees.  the 
eiTectH  of  that  discipline  oan  be  traood  in  miudi 
that  he  has  written. 

At  the  age  of  26  he  went  to  Rcsne  In  the 
InteKst  of  certain  Jewish  piiesia  who  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  Jewish 
•dor  who  was  a  friend  of  Nero,  and  that  of 
Nero's  wife,  I'opiwa,  who  was  a  Jcwinli  pros- 
elyte, his  miHaion  was  munssftil.  ()u  this 
voyaRe  to  liome  he  wa«  sliipwrci  ki  <l,  and  of 
the  60(1  pcrseins  on  Imard  the  ve.<<s<  l  (mly  ho 
were  savetl.  There  were  at  Uiat  time  miilti 
tildes  of  gTvat  tTHmyyjn  and  passenger  ships 
on  the  Metiitemmeau,  and  there  is  not  tiie 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,  as  described  by  Luke,  and 
this  eient  were  identiosL  Two  veais  later 
he  was  at  Jerusalem  trying  to  dissuade  his 
countrymen  from  plunging  into  a  war  with 
Home.  .\  >pirit  of  bitter  dixcontcnt,  that  had 
Ix-en  ',:rnwinir  for  a  u'lMiernflfin.  was  intensi- 
fi<'<l  by  tlie  eruelties  of  tin-  I'riH  imUor  Oessius 
Florii".  and  broke  out  info  ojiea  rebellion  in 
A.D.  G6. 

Josephus,  who  ha<i  lalxired  for  conciliation, 
joined  his  conntr>-men  when  the  stnigglc 
came,  and  was  appointed  gofemor  of  QaUlee 
and  general  of  the  GaHlenn  amiy.  He  nan- 

age<I  the  campaign  with  ability,  forttfled  sev- 
eral pbices,  cont<>nded  mipcessfully  airninst 
the  intrigues  of  bin  rival.  John  of' fU^i  Imla, 
reslste<l  for  40  davs  the  si<'L'e  of  .Iotji[)ata  by 
Vespasian,  was  taken  prisoner  at  its  capture 
in  A.D.  67,  and  thereafter  fill  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Titus,  in  A.i>.  70,  a<>companied  the 
Koman  army  and,  as  interpreter  and  in  many 
other  ways,  was  of  great  service  to  his  captors, 
In  A.D.  W  ha  wassetatliberty  19^  Vey  ' 
and  after  the  war  want  wHh  ttttts  to 


Up  to  this  point  his  life  had  been  a  most 
eventful  one,  and  now,  at  tlie  aire  of  ;u,  lie 
was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  literary  phase  of 
bis  career,  which  was  to  be  vastly  more  im- 
portant to  the  world  than  his  previous  dvU 
and  milttanr  career  had  Iwen.  Be  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  the  emperor,  from  whose  family, 
tiie  Flavian,  he  adopted  the  name  Flavins,  so 
tliat  tic  was  no  lonrfT  know  n  a.s  .Joseph,  the 
sou  of  Matthia-M.  In  the  sack  of  Jerusalem 
he  had  savetl  certain  Inx^ks  and  (l(M'uni(;nLs, 
which  proved  invaluable  in  his  future  lalwrs. 
He  hail  at  band  the  "  commentaries"  of  Ves- 
pasian on  his  Judtean  campaign,  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  of  King  Agrippa  II.,  and  sev- 
eral aoooonts  of  the  war  written  by  different 
persons.  BUlorv  of  the  ^mUk  War -ww 
prepared  in  his  vernacular,  the  Aramaic,  and 
di«tgned  for  hi>*  countrymen  in  the  East. 
Snbsetiuently  it  was  translulcnl  into  Greek  by 
tlie  uia  of  iHTMins  more  familiar  with  tJiat 
laufruage  than  himself.  The  date  of  this 
!  work  is  al>out  .v.D.  75.  His  Jewish  Antiij- 
uitUt  did  not  appear  till  A.D.  93.  His  lite 
and  D^vMt  of  the  JevM  Nation  e^aimt 
Afirn  appealed  toward  the  dose  of  the  cen- 


tunr. 


writings  ai«  useful  In  interpreting  and 
Illustrating  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament,  in 
the  views  presented  of  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phy and  Jl  wIsIi  traitition,  and  in  the  evidence 
tlicy  alTonl  that  tlie  author  liiid  at  bis  com- 
mand authentic  national  records  other  than 
the  Hebrew  and  S('i)tuagint  .Scriptures  which 
we  now  possess.  They  have  always  been 
highly  esteemed,  and  even  those  who  are  most 
ready  to  speak  slightingly  of  JoseidinB'  merits 
are  obUged  to  turn  to  nis  pages  when  they 
would  {IrastrBte  Oe  life,  politics,  and  religion 
of  Judfca  18  centuries  ago.  The  permanent 
hold  they  have  on  the  Christian  world  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  during  the  15  decailes 
just  jMist  more  attention  luis  Iw-en  jiaid  to 
tliem  by  scliolars  than  during  luiy  other  period 
of  equal  duration  since  printe«l  <»pies  first  ap- 
peare^l  In  the  la-st  half  of  the  15th  century. 

LiTEUATvuK.— F?/Fr»V  Jonrphi  Cteera (edited 
by  A.  Arlenius),  Basel,  1544,  fol.  (the  first 
Greek  edition) ;  Flavii  Jotephi  opera  omnia  afr 
I.  BMMxautnKVffnita,  Leipzig.  18B(MMI.  OtoIs. 
(Sded.  by  Samuel  Adrian  Naber,  188^9  sqq.. 
vol.  2,  1889)  ;  Flarii  Jonephi  ov^ra.  Eddmt 
et  apjxinttn  rn'tifo  iiiittruxit  B.  Nikse.  Berlin, 
1885  s<}(|.  (Xiese  is  professor  at  Marburg,  and 
has  been  at  work  many  yi  ars  on  a  revised 
te.\t,  comparing  for  that  purpose  all  existing 
manuscripts).  English  translations :  First 
translation,  "out  of  the  Latin  and  Fn-nch," 
bv  T.  Lodge,  London,  100'2,  fol.  ;  best  trans- 
kktion,  from  the  Greek,  by  William  Whiatom. 
London,  1787,  fol.,  many  editions  and  reprhita 
(in  spite  of  all  the  hard  thinn  that  have  been 
said  against  it.  It  still  holds  its  own.  and  has 
driven  from  the  field  no  less  than  a  dozen 
different  Knglish  comp<-tilors  of  whose  names 
in  connection  with  .Ios«'phufl  no  one  now.  ex- 
cept the  antiquarian,  ever  bears)  ;  rev.  ed. 
by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shillcto  (on  the  basis  of  Din- 
dorf's  Greek  cfl.,  Paris,  186.j).  London.  1889- 
90,  5  vols.,  12mo.  For  the  War  see  THdn's 
(London,  1862)  English  translation 
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Joah'-o-a  (J«A«eaA  mhm*),  the  son  of  Nvn, 

the  successor  of  Moses.  First  called  Osbea 
or  lloshca  (Num.  xiii.  8,  Deut.  xxxii.  44),  he 
■was  afterward  called  Jehoahuu  or  .loHhua 
(Num.  xUi.  18),  aud  in  ihe  New  Testanient, 
A.  v.,  Jesus  (Acts  vii.  45,  Heb.  iv.  8).  H( 
was  about  44  years  old  at  the  Exodus,  and 
led  the  attack  on  Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  9).  He 
and  CUeb  were  of  (be  VtoSf  they  alone 
nifod  diepeople  to  Ml  fortA  at  once  (Num. 
xlv.  0).  OB  was  set  apttt  to  mcoeed  MoHes 
(Dent.  xxzL  7,  8),  and  at  fhe  age  of  B4 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  in  6  years  siihjuLCiitcd 
the  land,  though  i)ortioas  of  it  were  stili  lieltl 
by  the  Canajinites.  Ue  and  Eleazar  divided 
it  among  the  13  tribes.  He  died  in  Timnath- 
serah,  1426  b.c.,  having  given  his  farewell 
counsels  (Josh,  xxiii.,  XUT.).  He  had  all  the 
qnaUties  needed  for  a  mlUtogr  leader— pronipl- 
BflM.  dedston,  and  oouafB— not  did  Israel 
prodnoe  a  better  soldier.  He  wai  a  hero  of 
faith,  of  piety,  and  of  unswerving  obedience. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  narrates  what  he  did, 
and  was  written  by  liim  or  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  first  12  rhapters  relate  the  conquest 
of  Caiiiian,  the  m-xt  10  the  appnrtionmont  of 
the  land,  and  the  last  2  Joshua's  farewell,  w. 
29-88  of  the  last  chapter  being  added  by  a 
later  hand.  Frequent  references  and  allu- 
iioas  to  its  events  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (PiL  zUr.  8-4,  luviU.,  QMkf.}  and  ttw 
New  (Heb.  xl.  SO-W,  Janee  tt.  SB).  Its  an- 
thenticity  and  inspiration  are  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed. (See  commentary  by  J.  Lloyd,  London, 
1HS6.  nUo  w.  Deane^  i^ondnmetofJothua, 
London,  ltt89.)  T.  W.  C. 

Jo4l'«ah  (whom  Jehotah  htala),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Atnon,  king  of  Judali,  he  Im'^.'hii  to 
reign  at  the  age  of  b  yeuni  uud  reigned  'M 
years  (B.C.  641-61U),  during  wliicli  he  gnul 
ually  abolLshed  idolatry  aud  aeconiplLslied 
great  reforms  in  worship  and  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  people.  In  repairing  the 
temple  Hilkiah  found  '  *  the  book  of  the  law 
of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses"  (3  Cbron.  xxziv. 
1^  The  king  asaembled  the  people,  read  to 
tibem  the  law,  and  with  them  ranewed  the 
oofenant  with  Jehovah,  and  celebrated  the 
Passover  with  a  solemnity  like  that  of  its  first 
Institution.  Wlien  Pharaoh- Necho  went  u]) 
to  C^art  lieinisli,  Josiali,  as  ally  or  vassal  of 
Ncbuclia£lnez/.ar.  gave  him  battle  at  Jlegiddo 
and  rcceive<l  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  buried 
at  Jerusalem,  and  Jen>miah  composed  an 
elegy  on  the  occasion  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25). 
No  nng  was  more  deeply  Uunented  ;  indeed, 
the  mourning  was  such  as  to  beoome  prover- 
bial (Zech.  xlL  11).  Joslah  was  mmarkable 
for  his  early  and  consistent  piety,  his  zeal  for 
purity  of  worship,  and  his  resolute  opposition 
to  all  idolatrous  customs  not  only  in  Judali, 
but  as  far  north  as  Naiditalt  (S  Ohron.  xxxiv. 
6).  T.  W.  C. 

Jost  (vOst),  Isaac  Marooa,  b.  at  Bemburg, 
in  the  auchy  of  Anhalt,  23  m.  s.  of  Magde- 
burg, Feb.  22,  1793  ;  d.  at  Frank fort-on -the 
Miiin.  Xov.  20,  1880  ;  was  etlucated  in  a  .Jew- 
ish orfihan  asylum  at  Wolfenbiitel  ;  studied 
philology  and  philosophy  at  Gflttingen  and 
Berlin,  and  beoune  in  lti86  head-roaster  of 
the  Jewish  hldl  idiool  at  Frankfort.  Of  his 


uiUMMWM  wrftiugs  his  Omkitkit  dttJmwM- 
fiih  Bariin,  IfWNb^  Qvok..  iitlwlMak  known. 

Jiy-tlHun  (iWk«ea&  U  upright),  1.  The 
youngest  son  of  Gideon,  the  only  one  who 

escaped  the  maftsatrre  by  Abimelech  (Judges 
ix.)  and  boldly  dennuncetl  the  Bhechemltca. 
2.  The  10th  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Uzziah. 
For  7  years  he  was  regent  with  his  leprous 
father,  but  on  his  dejitli  a.scended  the  throne, 
aged  25  years,  and  reigned  16  years  fB.C. 
75^741).  *  His  wise  and  pn)eperoua  admin is- 
tnition,  his  rcsubjugation  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  bis  useful  mtiSc  worka  aie  recoonted  In 
2  Kings  XT.  ana  9  Chron.  sxrl.,  nvtl. 

T.  W.  C. 

Jovianus,  Roman  enij)eror  from  June  27, 
8633,  to  Feb.  16,  864.  He  was  a  ("hristian,  and 
he  immediately  alK)lishe<l  the  laws  of  Julian, 
restored  to  the*  Christian  Church  Its  authority, 
immunities,  and  wealtb,  and  relotrodnced  the 
Christian  embkna  on  itandards.  coins,  etc 
But  he  aUowed  no  oppression  of  papmism. 
He  was  also  an  enthusiBStlc  admirer  m  Atha* 
nasiii.s,  rein.state<l  him  at  Alexandria,  and 
t<Kjk  his  advic<!  on  all  (!(clesiastio^tl  points. 
But  he  showed  the  same  impartiality  toward 
the  Arians  as  towanl  the  pagans.  In  other 
respects  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  medi 
ocie  penon,  and  his  abort  reign  left  hardly 
aiqr  traoea  of  itwif . 

Jovlulaniu.  a  Roman  mouk,  lived  in  the 
latter  part  oi  the  4th  century,  opposed  tlio 
reigning  ascetic-  tendencies,  and  was  con- 
demned by  a  synod  of  Rome  in  890.  He  is 
known  only  through  the  attacks  of  his  antag- 
onists. Jerome,  Amtmu  Jfttimiaimu,  406,  and 
Augustine,  Hem*.,  82,  Dt  YtrgbitUUe,  Zto 
Bono  Cor\jv^le,  but  he  makes  quite  a  dlifer- 
ent  impression  on  our  time,  and  has  by  some 
Protestant  church  historians  been  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  reliable  source*.  (See 
Bestmanu.  (nwhichte  d.  ehritt.  iSitte.  Nonl- 
lingen,  18H2-1886.  2  vols.  (Lc);  Lutbardt, 
Getektau  A  air.  koOt,  Lelprig,  1888. 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  LL.D.  (tJnlyereity  of 

Lcyden,  1H75),  Church  nf  England  ;  h.  nt 
Cainberwell,  London,  England,  in  1H17 ; 
graduated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  B.A., 
IKi^,  M.A.,  lH-12  :  wasoniaiiied  drncon,  1K42, 
and  priest,  IH-t.")  :  fellow  of  lialliol  Cdllcge, 
1888 ;  master,  1870 ;  regius  professor  of 
Greek,  1W)5 ;  vice-chancellor,  1882.  He  baa 
translated  the  DialoguM  «f  JPtoto,  London 
and  New  York,  1871.  4  Tola.,  2d  ed.,  1876. 
6  vols.  ;  Thuc^(Hdet,  18^.  8  nds.,  repb  Bos- 
ton, 1888,  1  vol.  :  Tht  nUHe*  tf  ArittotU, 
Ix>ndon,  1885,  2  vols. 

JabUea^  a  Hebrew  festival  celebrated  everj 
SOth  year.  Ita  name  was  derived  from  toe 
curved  trumpata  whioaa  torfnl  peals  an- 
nounced  its  arrival.  Its  perallar  fie»ture  was 

that  it  restored  indi\'iduals.  families,  and  com- 
munities to  the  Kjime  eoiidition  in  which  they 
were  at  the  ixjginning  of  the  iH'ri<Kl.  All  ser- 
vants of  Hebrew  birth  were  set  free,  all 

{dedges  were  given  up,  all  inluiritances  (save 
louses  in  walled  towns)  which  had  been  alien. 
ated  for  whatavar  eanaa  canm  biA  to  the 
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original  owners.  No  Hebrew  sowed  or  reaped . 
but  all  lived  on  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  soil.  The  design  was  to  prevent  oppres- 
sion, maintain  etjuality,  prpetuatc  llic  old 
division  of  lands,  afford  time  for  instructing 
the  youug,  and  remind  all  that  they  were 
•implj  tenants  of  Jehovah.  No  mention  is 
made  of  its  actual  observance,  but  there  are 
evident  aUusioiM  to  tt  in  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2  {cL 
Lake  It.  17-$!),  Bxtk.  Tit  12.  18,  xWl  17. 
Woh.  T.  8-18.  T.  \V.  C. 

JuhU—  Ytae.  an  institution  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churcn  which  arose  incidentally, 
Without  »aj  historical  or  tvpical  foundation, 
•ad  WM  eatablUhed  by  Bonlftee  Vm..  hi 

1800,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by 
selling  absolutions,  valiil  for  a  whole  century, 
to  any  one  who  visited  Home  during  the 
jubilee  year,  t'lernt  nt  VI.  made  every  HOih 
year  a  lubilee,  Urbun  <  vi  ry  !tM.  Paul  II. 
every  aSth,  but  then  the  popular  confidence 
was  eThwmted,  and  the  Initltuttoii  fell  to 
pieces. 

Jod  (yiidc),  Leo,  calh-d  hy  liis  fellow -towns- 
people Meiiiter  Leu,  h.  Ht  (Jcniar,  Alsace, 
1482  ;  d.  at  Zurich.  June  lit.  1542  ;  .studied  at 
Basel,  and  wa.s  aptK)iMt(  d  pststor  of  Eiusietleln, 
1619,  and  of  St.  Peter  8.  in  ZQrich,  1523.  He 
WM  intimate  friend  of  Zwingli.  In  lit- 
enuT  respects  he  hdped  oa  the  Beformatioii 
hf  his  tntnstetloos :  Old  Toteiaatt  la  Ger- 
man  (us<xl  hy  Covcrdftle) ;  New  Testament  in 
Latin.  His  life  was  written  by  hia  mm,  Zii- 
lich.  1614,  and  bjr  Peetalmzi,  ffllierfdd,  1800. 


the  land  of  the  Jews,  a  name 
given  eometiaMa  to  the  soatlMHni  part  of  Pales- 
Bne,  at  others  to  the  wholeootuitiT.  In 

Testament  times  it  was  tlie  ttdrd  provinoe. 
west  of  the  Jonlan  and  M)uth  of  Samaria. 

"The  hill  eniinlry  of  .Tudnh""  i.Iuda'iii  Iny 
south  of  .Jeru.salcin  and  inclutli'd  licthli  In m. 
Hebron,  and  36  other  eities  <Josh.  xv. 
Lulce  i.  39).  "  Tiie  wildernesH  of  Judtea,  "  in 
which  John  Ixrgan  to  preach  and  where  C'hri.st 
was  tempted  (Matt.  iii.  1,  iv.  1),  was  in 
the  eastern  part,  the  slope  adjacent  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  liadonly  6  towns(Jooh.  zv.  61, 
88h  and  is  still  one  u  the  moat  deaoiate  and 
drauy  ngiona  tn  the  vlude  ooont^.  ^  ^ 

Jtf«dah  {jtnii.*>  ).  the  4th  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah.  His  name  apix-arn  honorably  in  the 
history  of  Joseph  (Gen.  x.x.xvii.  2<1,  xliii., 
zHt.),  but  disgracefully  in  ttiat  of  Tamar 
(Gen.  zxxviii.).  Jacob's  prophetic  blcsHing 
(Gen.  zUx.  8-1:^  foretold  the  warlike  cbar- 
•derof  the  tribe  aad  Its  duration  till  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  After  tlie  schism  of  Jeroboam 
thb  name  was  given  to  the  Itingdom  of  tlie 
two  trilx's  who  jin  st  rvcd  the  true  ri  lifriou 
and  the  temiiii-  worship  at  .Terusalcni.  After 
the  exile  tllis  u.iiiv  ^^  a-^  iriven  to  tlir  entire 

nation,  who  from  tluit  time  were  known  only 
aeJewa.  T.  W.  C. 

Jndah,  Tribe  of.   See  Tuinics. 

Jadalzers,  a  name  given  to  those  Cliristians  j 
who  not  only  tlicrn.Hclvc?^  kejit  t lie  ei  renioiiial 
law,  but  held  liiat  it  was  binding  upon  all 
believers,  wliether  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin. 


Differences  of  opinion  ou  the  subject  led  to 
the  Council  in  Jerusalem  (.s<e  ArfTfToi.ic- 
Council),  where  the  matter  was  fully  dis- 
cus-sed  and  a  deci.siun  arrived  at  whiih  was 
generallv  aceepteil.  liut  there  were  dissen- 
tients who  ktMpt  ulive  the  eonlnjversy  and  gaV0 

the  Apostle  Paul  mtich  trouble,  anid  at  ooa 
lime  even  perstiaded  Feler  «t  Antfodi  to  dis- 
semble. Paul's  most  earnest  axgumsDlBtion 

on  Oie  point  la  foond  In  the  Epistle  to  the 

Oalatians,  where  he  denounces  in  the  strong, 
est  terms  the  b<>ndti'jf  which  .sotr.e  of  the  Jew- 
ish Cliristians  sought  to  enforce.  The  in- 
crease of  Gentile  (,onverts,  the  de.struetion  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  growth  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge diminished  more  and  more  the  Judaizcrs 
until  the  remnant  took  shape  in  the  3d  cen- 
tur)'  a-s  Ebion-ites  (q.v.).  T.  W.  C. 

Jtt'-dMb  I.  bOHdot  OA  Jieriotk),  the 
man  of  Kefloih,  a  town  of  Judab  (Josh.  zr. 

2.'i),  the  betrayer  of  Christ.  HLs  executive 
ahilitj'  hnl  to  his  choiw  as  tn-anurer,  hut  the 
otticfl  stimulated  hi.s  avari<  e  (John  .\ii.  6). 
For  the  jxiltry  sum  of  alxiut  |iri  he  engaged 
to  iruidc  C  lirisl  s  fois*  to  a  place  where  tliey 
could  arrest  him  witliout  a  tumult.  But 
when  the  deed  waa  done  he  was  filled  with 
terrible  remocee,  confessed  his  sm  to  the 


prieats,  and  flung  down  before  them  the 
momgr  aad  kmiecThhuseil  (Matt,  zzvii.  8-10) ; 
bnt  the  rape  Breaking,  he  fiBll  headlong  and 

burst  astmdcr  (Acts  i.  18).  The  propherv  as 
to  the  80  pieces  of  silver  quoteil  oy  5latt[icw 
as  from  Jeremiah  i.s  found  in  Zcch.'xi.  12,  18. 
Some  have  tried  to  exteniuite  the  guilt  of 
Judas,  but  our  Lord  called  liiiu  "  llie  son  of 
I)erdilion,"  for  whom  it  ^^llldll  have  been  go<Hl 
"if  he  had  not  been  Ixirn  '  (John  zvii.  12, 
Matt.  XX vl.  24).  His  cuufeasioo  was  a  signal 
testimony  to  Christ's  spotlCM  faaooenoe,  and 
a  solemn  wandng  against  oovetonsDeaa  aad 
an  anfUilfhfulness  (Acts  f.  85).  For  aaggea- 
tivc  fiction  see  J.  W.  T.  Hart.  AuUUcgrapl^ 
of  Judag  I»fari')t,  London,  1884. 

II.  The  anostlr  (Jude,  A.  V.),  called  also 
ThaddsBOB  (Mark  iii.  lH)and  Lebbasua  (Matt. 
X.  ;!).  He  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  that 
hears  his  name,  written  alraut  A.D.  65.  In  it 
he  c^lls  himself  "  a  servant  of  Christ  and  a 
brother  of  James"— 1.0..  the  Less,  who  waa 
sumamed  the  Just  and  Hved  at  Jemsalem. 
The  epistle  is  a  vdiement  waniliig  agalMt 
false  teachers,  whose  dutmcter  and  doom  are 
set  forth  most  vividly.  In  verse  14  is  a  rr- 
marknhlo  quotation  from  the  apocryphal 
lx>ok  of  Enoch,  relating  the  prediction  of  the 
7th  from  Adam  resp«eling  a  ju<lgment  to 
come.  Till  Imnk  was  never  received  lis  ca- 
noulcal,  but  the  autltoritv  of  the  ai>ostle  stamps 
this  portion  as  a  gcntilne  inspiration.  (See 
fJ.  F.  E.  Fronmliller  [in  Lange,  Ger.  orig., 
Bielefeld.  4Uied.,  1890].) 

III.  Jodaa  o<  Oallleak  a  leader  of  insmiee- 
tion  "in  the  days  of  the  taxing"  or  enrol- 
ment, A.IJ.  0,  who,  aeronling  to  Gamaliel, 
was  %'erv  successful  for  a  time,  hut  in  the  end 
p«'riaheJ  (Acts  v.  37 1.  Souie  .sui)1k)-^«  that 
this  was  the  same  as  the  nuiu  born  in  (i.-imala 
of  whom  Joseplnis  sj)eaks  as  attempting  to 
ezcite  a  revolt  in  the  tinui  of  Quirioua,  the 
ptooonsol  of  Bjiia. 
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rV.  A  Jew  of  Damascus  with  wliom  Paul 
Mked  during  bte  btindnem  at  Uw  tbttS  ot  Ut 
eoBvenion  (Acta  ix.  11. 17). 

V.  A  Chriitfaii  laacher  surDameil  Banab- 
bat,  a  chief  man  among  the  brethren,  a  proph- 
et, who  was  sent  along  with  Paul.  Barnabas, 
and  Silas  to  convey  to  Antioch  the  decisions 
of  the  Jerusalem  Counril.  A.n.  50.  a  mimion 
which  he  faithfully  |xrfonned  and  then  re- 
turned to  Jenualem  (Acts  zv.  22,  27,  82,  88). 

T.  W.  C. 

Sea 


ImSm.  Bae  Jdsab  II. 

Jtadga.  A  magistrBta  upptABtad  bjr  Moaea 
at  the  guegestlon  of  Jethro  to  reliere  him  of 

a  part  of  liis  duty  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  (Kx.  xviii.  18-26).  It  would  m^^'in 
from  1  Chnin.  .\.\iii.  4  that  tliere  wore  hx-al 

Judges  in  David's  tim<'.  The  grtjal  refonn  of 
choshaphat  included  a  sort  of  supreme  court 
sitfinp  at  Jerusalem  (3  Chron.  xlx.  5-11). 
The  Scripture  oontabu  many  exhortations  to 
Judicial  faimeai  (Dent,  zri  19,  Fror.  zziv. 
98.  Pa.  hxxil.). 

There  were  others  of  this  name  nised  up 
!n  special  emergencies  and  invested  with  ex- 
trtwjrdinary  civil  atid  niilitarv  powers,  aomc- 
tliinj^  like  the  dictators  of  Home.  They  were 
given  to  Israel  about  the  spiu-e  of  4.">0  years 
till  the  days  of  .Samuel,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  order  (Acts  xiii.  20).  Tin  re  were  15  in 
all,  of  whom  only  6  (Ehud,  Deborah,  Gideon, 
Jephtliali,  Samson,  and  Eli)  have  wif  details 
recorded.  It  la  oertala  Uiat  tlieae  wen  not 
•n  snooeariTe,  l>at  some  TuIIng  at  the  same 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
period  was  rude  and  semi-barbarous,  wlu-n 
every  man  diii  that  which  wa.s  riirlit  in  his 
own  eyes"'  (Judges  xxi.  25).  but  for  fliat  very 
reason  ilirinc  interpositions  wcrt- !ir(  <i(  il  and 
were  often  granted.  It  was  the  lieroic  ago  of 
Hebrew  liistory. 

The  Book  of  Judges  contains  the  annals  of 
the  time  when  Israel  was  ruled  by  judges, 
and  is  *  nanative  (tf  erenta  fmn  2i>  yean 
•Iter  Joshua  to  the  time  of  8auL  Tba  chro- 
nology of  the  period  is  very  uncertain.  Its 
author  is  unknown,  but  it  is  quite  evidently 
a  compilation  from  existent  and  trustworthy 
materials.  Many  critics  assign  it  to  Samuel 
B.C.  14o;}.  It  consists  of  3  parts,  (a)  ch.  i.- 
iii.  6  being  introductory,  {b)  ch.  iii.  7-xvi., 
the  main  narrative,  and  («)ch.  ztU.-xxI.,  the 
appendix  containing  two  separate  incidents, 
one  the  story  of  Mlcah  and  his  priest  (xvii., 
XvllLX  tlM  other  tlie  revengo  of  the  insult  to 
the  Levtle,  tliis  apin-ndix  TOtng  plainlr  out  of 
chronological  order.  The  b(>ok  illustrates 
God's  care  over  hi-*  peoph',  mingling  his  long- 
sufferiiij;  with  i'tm  ly  dia^tisemcnts.  On  4 
mcrnonihle  m  cai-ions  (ii.  1-5,  vi.  11-21,  X. 
10-16,  xiii.  3-2:{)  the  An":el  Jehovah  appeared 
for  their  deliverance.  Upon  the  whole  the 
period  was  one  of  proapen^.  The  book  has 
been  styled  a  eommentary  tipoii  the  saying 
"  Rtghteooaneas  exalteth  a  nation,  but  nn  is 
a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Prov.  xlv.  84). 
Recent  commentaries  are  those  by  A.  R. 
Pausset  (London.  18H5)  and  Millar  (in  ITomi- 
Utteal  Commentary,  1890).   (Cf.  R  A.  Wat- 


son, Judga  and  Ruth  [in  Eipotitor'a  Bible, 
Londoa  and  Neir  York.  188»].)   T.  W.  O. 

Jud^ent  is  the  ;ii  t  of  tin  inimi  in  forming 
on  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  anything 
or  the  character  of  any  person  or  act  (Ps. 
cxix.  66).  God's  judgments  are  his  secret  de- 
cisions (Ps.  X.  6).  or  the  declarattona  of  hia 
wiU  (DeuL  TlL  12),  or  his  chaariaementa  «C 
erfldoera  (Pmt.  xiz.  80).  For  Jv^gmemt' 
Hall  see  PRiKTORrDM. 

Diif/  of  Judfftnfnt  is  that  great  day  when 
Christ  shall  .--it  as  judge  over  all  fin  -iMirlil 
(.\cts  xvii.  ;!1),  and  each  ua  nilKT  of  tiic  race 
will  n  .  L'ivt-  act;ordlng  to  his  works,  whether 
they  1h'  good  or  evil.  The  necessity  of  such 
an  event,  and  tile  fact  tliat  such  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed, are  evident  from  the  inequalities  of 
retribution  in  tUs  world  and  the  rorebodlngl 
of  conscience  as  well  as  Irom  the  atatemeBts 
of  .Scripture  (EccL  xl.  9,  zli.  14^  Heb.  Iz.  M>. 
The  boolLS  will  be  opened  (Rev.  xx.  12),  and 
every  secret  thing  be  orouf^ht  to  lijeht.  Its  de- 
cisions will  bo  tlnal  and  irreversible,  admit- 
ting the  righteous  to  tlie  joys  of  Christ's 
klngildiu  of  glory,  .'iini  dooininL,'  lh<'  -vn  icketl 
to  outer  darkne>is  and  eternal  <li'^(mir  (Matt. 
XXV.  .31-46).  The  time  of  its  coming  and  its 
tiuration  are  known  only  to  God,  but  it  will 
break  upon  the  world  witli  awful  ntajealgr 
and  be  a  perfect  viadicatioa  of  all  the  wajw 
of  the  Moat  High.  T.  W.  C. 

Judson,  Adoniram.  D.  D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  R.  I.,  1823),  Baptist ;  b.  in 
Maiden.  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1788 ;  d.at  sea,  April 
12.  1850.  The  eldest  son  of  a  Coogt«gatiooal 
mfaibter  of  the  same  name,  and  showing  from 
infancy  exceptional,  if  not  precocious,  mental 
ability,  he  received  a  most  careful  religious 
and  mental  tndninp.  lie  was  graduated  in 
1807  from  Brown  I  niversity,  valedictorian  of 
hi.s  elas.s,  At  this  time  he  was  iiK  lim  il  to  t)ic 
deistic  tvjx'  of  scepticism  then  prevailing,  but 
the  sudden  death  of  an  infidel  iriend  imp*  lied 
him  to  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the 
evidences  of  religion.  In  the  fall  of  1808  he 
was  admitifid  to  the  Andover  Theologkal 
Seminary  as  a  special  student,  being  then 
neither  a  Christian  nor  a  cnndidatc  for  the 
ministr}-.  On  Dec.  2  of  that  year  he  gave 
himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  May  28, 
I'^OH.  be  was  re(  eivrd  .is  a  niemlH-r  into  the 
Tliir<i  ( 'onL'iTLr.ition.il  Cliurcli  of  Plymouth, 
of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  Ills  intimate 
friends  in  the  Andover  St  ndua'-y  Wf-re  Samuel 
Nott,  Jr.,  Samuel  J.  Mills.  Jr.,  James  Rich- 
ards, Lather  Rice,  and  Gordon  BllL  At 
about  the  same  time  these  yooag  men  became 
impressed  widi  their  duty  to  derole  them> 
selves  to  the  work  of  foreign  missloiu  and 
formed  a  missionary  sorietv.  In  February, 
1810,  near  a  haystack  at  Williamstown.  these 
young  men  solemnly  dcdicjited  tbcmsilves  to 
this  work.  The  gresii  foreiirn  mi.s.sionary  en- 
terprises of  American  Christians  had  their 
birth  at  that  hour  and  place.  A  letter,  signed 
by  4  of  these  6  voung  men,  to  the  General 
Association  of  Massadiusetts.  notifying  this 
body  of  their  decision,  led  to  the  formation, 
on  June  28, 1810.  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  On 
Sept.  24  Judson  was  graduated  from  An- 
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(lover.  After  a  visit  to  England  a«  a  deltk'utc 
to  the  English  Mi(«.ionary  Society,  an  inciueul 
of  which  was  his  capture  and  brief  incarcera- 
tloD  in  a  French  dungeon,  be  was  appointed. 
With  Heasn.  Nott,  KeweU.  Ball,  and  Rioe. 
iBlMJoiuury  to  India,  and  idled  from  Salem. 
Mass.,  Feb.  19.  1812,  arriving  at  Calcutta, 
June  17.  Knowing  that  he  would  encounter 
English  Baptint  mutRionaries,  and  that  possi- 
bly controversy  might  ensue,  ho  undertook  to 
prepare  himself  by  study  of  the  Script ur<  s 
for  this  possible  emergency.  But  by  this 
study  he  was  conviucwi  thnt  the  dhIv  baptism 
raoognized  in  the  H<-riptures  is  the  immersion 
of  •  Wllcver.  True  to  tliis  conviction,  he  was 
lamBned  the  iter.  William  Waid  at  Cal- 
Odita,  Sept  &  TUa  neoeaaliatad  lift  with- 
drawal  from  the  service  of  the  American 
Boud,  and  left  him  in  a  strange  land  without 
denominational  support  or  fiuaiuMiil  resources. 
When  ll\e  news  re!i(lie<l  the  United  States, 
howevi-r,  it  rouNt'd  l\\c  Baj^tist  churches  to  a 
Bens*.'  of  tlieir  dutv  in  tiie  work  of  foreign 
missions,  iiriil  the  liapti'^l  Triennial  Conven- 
tioa  was  formeii.  May  18, 1814,  mid  undertook 
ttO  rapport  of  .luoMm.  Before  this  time. 
hamvfWt  he  had  beeo  compelled  bj  the  East 
fiitfa  Omnpany  to  leave  CUcutta,  and  Jtdy 
14,  1818,  he  arrived  at  RangoOD,  where  he 
at  onoe  began  mimionary  work  among  the 
Burmans.  Fruits  of  this  work  were  slow  in 
appearing,  but  on  .I<ine  27,  1819,  Moung 
Nau  waa  baptized — tJie  Urst  Buruiun  convert 
to  Christianity.  The  work  now  eeemetl  in  a 
fair  way  to  nrosper  ;  Mr.  Judson  was  favor- 
ably receivcu  at  the  Burnum  court,  and  no 
obstacles  were  phiced  in  his  way.  Uu  the 
bKaUog  out  of  war  between  Knglanti  and 
Bnrmah,  In  188L  all  iraa  dnnnd.  Mr.  Jud- 
son was  thrown  Into  priion,  wnere  he  spent  a 
year  and  seven  months  In  all,  mifTeriug  un- 
sjKakablc  tortures  of  Ixnly  an<l  mind.  At 
one  time  he  was  comlenwied  to  death.  But 
for  the  heroic  ilrvotiou  of  his  wife,  Ann  Has- 
seltiue  Judson  (4. v.),  who,  with  a  young  In- 
fant in  her  arms,  ministereil  daily  to  tiis  wants, 
his  life  would  have  eiuletl  then.  When  at 
length  released  he  rcsumcnl  his  missionary 
labon  at  Avai,  Maiilmain,  Prone,  and  Ban- 
goon.  Berides  Ida  work  aa  preacher,  teadier, 
pioneer,  and  organizer  of  toe  miasion,  be  la- 
Wed  indcfatigably  as  a  translator,  complet- 
ing the  translation  of  tlic  Bible  itito  Burmese 
Jan.  31,  1831,  and  at  his  death  leaving  well 
advanced  a  complete  Burmese  Eugllsh  dic- 
tionary. Like  ail  other  missionary  trans- 
lators, he  was,  of  course,  largely  inucbtcd  to 
his  native  assi.stimts,  but  he  himself  pomeegcd 
extraordinary  lingui>tic  capacity.  HIi  Bur- 
mese Bible  is  acknowledged  to  beuneiirpeiMrt 
among  missionary  vcnxms  for  faifhfulnem, 
elegance,  and  idiomatic  style,  and  still  re- 
mains the  only  version  of  the  S<Tiptures  In 
the  Burmese  language.  In  184.')  Dr.  Judson 
visited  the  I'nittNl  States.  During  the  few 
months  of  his  .stay  hoimr'^  anrl  attentions  of 
every  kind  were  showered  u|miii  him,  and  his 
influence  in  arousing  and  t \i(  ii<iiiig  tlie  mis- 
sionary spirit  among  the  Baptist  churches  of 
tUl  country  cannot  be  overestimated.  Re- 
tumlng  to  Burmah  in  June,  1840,  be  reached 
IikUa  n  the  JUIowing  Nor.  at  Minlmato 


Here  he  continued  Ids  mi&sionary  and  lin- 
guistic labors,  but  his  hardsliips  and  toils  had 
broken  his  health.  A  severe  attack  of  fever 
found  tlie  enfeebled  condition  of  his  constitu- 
tion unable  to  reaist  it.  As  a  last  resort  his 
phyaldans  ordered  »  sea  voyage,  but  4  daya 
after  the  ship  saUed  he  died,  and  his  body 
was  committed  to  the  deep  A  memorial 
chajx^l  has  recently  bei  u  erect<:il  in  Maulmain. 
nnci  :i  memorial  cluircli  \v!ls  completetl  in  IHill 
in  New  York  Citv  at  Washington  squan^  and 
Fifth  avenue.  l5r.  Judson  was  one  of  the 
gn-atesl  of  modern  missionaries.  Ills  natural 
endowments  were  exceptional.  Uis  force  of 
cherecter  Impressed  itself  upon  all  with  whom 
he  oene  in  oootaict.  In  his  peiaonal  plelj- 
there  was  a  tfaifs  of  ascetictsm.  which  in  later 
years  became  more  mazked  Of  the  depth  of 
his  consecration  to  his  work  and  his  unfalter- 
ing devotion  to  duty  as  he  saw  it  then  v.  a.? 
never  any  question.  To  the  inspiratiou  of 
his  life  and  e.vainple  American  Baptists,  un- 
der God,  owe  all  that  they  have  done  in  tho 
work  of  foreign  missions. 

Dr.  Judson  was  thrice  married.  His  wives 
were  :  1.  Ann  Hasscltin*,  b.  in  Bradford, 
Mass.,  Dec  23. 1789  ;  d.  in  Amherst,  Oct.  S4, 
1806.  From  a  very  early  age  her  chancter 
foreshadowed  aremarkaole  career ;  of  a  reij 
ardent,  restless  temperament,  and  of  excep- 
tional religious  ex|xricnce,  she  was  specially 
IUtt.ll  Ut  Ix;  the  wife  of  the  {)ioneer  niis.'>ionary. 
!?hu  iK-cwme  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Bradford,  Sept.  14,  1806,  and  was 
married  to  Adoniram  Judson,  Feb.  5,  1813. 
She  experienced  the  same  cliangeof  convt0> 
tion  with  her  husband  on  the  voyage  to  Indl^ 
and  was  immersed  at  the  aame  tuM  Igr  Bsr. 
Wm.Ward.  With  flw  exonitton  of  a  vUt  to 
the  United  States  in  1821-28,  her  missionary 
labors  were  Identified  with  those  of  her  hus- 
band until  her  ilrath.  There  is  n«  more  ro- 
mantic story  in  UKKlern  missions  than  the  for- 
tii  iiiii  and  devotion  with  wliieh  slu'  Xmtv  hard- 
si  n;>s  and  ministered  to  her  husband  in  his 
attlii  tion.  Her  death  was  hastened,  if  not 
catised,  by  her  terrible  experiences  at  Am 
and  Oung-p<m  la.  The  pEOtO-nuu-tyr  of 
American  ousiuons,  her  memory  will  alwagm 
be  cherished  by  those  to  whom aHfeef  im> 
faltering  faith  and  devotion  do  not  appeal  ia 
ndn.  2.  Sarah  Boardman,  b.  In  Alstrad,  N. 
II.,  Nov.  4,  IHO:!  ;  d.  at  St.  lMen:i.  Sent.  1. 
1845.  Thcdaugliterof  JialphandAhiuhHall  ; 
In  early  life  she  became  a  memlx  r  of  the  First 
liaplist  Church  In  Salem,  3ilass.  Soon  after 
her  (Conversion  slie  had  a  desire  to  engage  ia 
foreign  misslonarj'  work.  She  was  marrietl 
to  George  Dana  Boardman,  July  4,  1835,  and 
sailed  with  him  to  Calcutta.  After  a  tew 
months  of  mfudonary  woik  at  Moulmebi  th^ 
were  transferred  to  Tavoy,  April  1,  1828, 
where  Mr  Boardman  began  the  first  mission 
atn  rn,'  the  Karens.  After  the  death  of  lier 
Inisliaud,  Feb.  11,  ISH,  she  continued  her 
ndssionar}'  work  among  tin-  Kanns.  Juno 
10,  1834,  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Judson, 
and  for  11  years  vaa  his  faitiiful  and  eflicient 
assistant  In  all  his  labors.  Toward  the  clooo 
of  the  year  1844  her  physicians  decided  that 
nothing  would  restore  ner  health  but  a  tons 
sea  voyage.  She  embariwd  with  her  husbud 
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and  diildieD  April  M,  1845.  but  though  at 
link  dM  nUlsd,  lier  Mmatfh  n^Mlf  nUed. 
and  the  end  came  in  mld-Toyage.  Her  d»r- 

acler  wa3  one  of  singular  grace  and  beauty. 
Her  translation  of  tiio  Pilgrim' k  PromvM  into 
Burmese,  and  htr  hymns  in  that  language 
are  among  the  best  of  missionary  writings. 
8.  Baally  Ohubbuok,  b.  in  Eaton,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  23,  1817  ;  d.  at  Ilamilton,  N.  Y.,  Juno 
1,  1854.  From  early  girlhood  she  showed  a 
marked  aptUode  for  literary  pursuits,  and 
lieaame  a  ooatribolor  to  maoy  of  the  newa- 
papefs  and  maguinea  of  Una  dur  vader  the 
pen-name  of  "Fanny  Forester.'*  TSsoy  of 
these  papers  were  afterward  collected  and 
pubUshea  under  the  title  of  Aldtrbrook  (Bt>s- 
ton,  184«,  3  vols.)  She  was  nmrricil  to  Dr. 
JudsOD  June  3,  1K46,  sailing  for  CuU-iitta  tlie 
same  month,  and  arriving  there  Nov.  30. 
During  Dr.  Judson's  last  years  at  Maulmain 
die  was  his  sympathizing  companion,  friend, 
and  helper,  and  her  literary  talents  'were  of 
mat  aariattmoe  to  him  in  nia  work.  After 
lir.  Judson's  death  ahe  ntuned  to  tida  coun- 
try, but  her  health  was  hiniken,  and  beyond 
aarating  in  tlie  preparation  of  Dr.  Way  land's 
biogmphy,  lu-r  lalx)rH  w<'re  few.  She  was  a 
woman  of  riin.'  ^ift.s  of  uviml  iiiul  lu-art.  (Soe 
Wayland's  .\[(miiir  of  .Ittilmn,  >'cw  York, 
18.5o,  2  vols.  ;  Lyfe  <<}'  Adoniram  JndxuH.  liv 
his  sou,  Edward  Jmlsou,  New  Y'orli,  1883  ; 
Koowles'  Life  of'  Mrn.  Ann  II.  Jutiton,  Bus- 
ton,  1829.  8d  ed.  ;  Memoir  of  Sarah  B.  Jud- 
am,  h7  Emily  C.  Judson,  New  Y'ork,  1840  ; 
Kmdriek's  L{f«  and  Letttn  ^JBmO^  O,  Jiut- 
mm,  New  York,  1881.) 

,      IIenky  C.  Veddeu. 

Jadaoo,  Bdward,  D.D.  (Madison  Univer- 
d^,  18W),  Baptist ;  aon  of  Adoniram  and 
8uah  Boardman  Jndaon ;  b.  at  Maulmain, 
Bnrniah,  Dec.  37. 1844 ;  graduated  at  Brown 

University,  principal  of  Townshend 

(Vt.)  tieminary,  IHM  :  professor  of  Latin  and 
modern  languages,  Matlison  rniversity,  1867  ; 

rstor  of  Baptist  Church,  North  Orange,  N. 
1875  ;  Berean  Church,  New  Y'ork  City, 
1881.  He  brottght  out  a  life  of  hia  father. 
New  7ork,  IWC 

Julian  (commonly  styled  the  "  Apostate"), 
Roman  Emperor.  'Flavins  Olandius  Jolian- 
ua,  h.  at  (,'oustautinoplc  831  (after  June  26)  ; 
d.  during  the  campaign  against  the  Persians, 
June  26,  363  ;  was  a  meuu>er  of  the  imperial 
imOj.  Spaced  at  the  aooewdon  of  the  aona 
c(  Omtenww  the  geneial  murder  of  lelap 
Itm  wtth  wldch  they  signalized  that  event, 
lie  waa  educated  chiefly  by  Mardonius,  who 
waa  only  outwanily  a  Christian,  but  also  by 
Eusebius,  the  bishop  of  Nicr)ni(;4lia.  After 
ttte  death  of  the  latter  Julian  wuh  sent  t<> 
Macellum  in  Cappiuk)cin,  wht  rt;  lu;  lived  in 
great  inolation,  deprived  of  tiie  opjiortunitv 
to  pursue  those  studies  in  literature  and  phl- 
loaoi^y  to  wliich  he  had  already  become 
fnuir  attached.  It  is  said  that  he  here  per- 
fonnM  the  office  of  "  reader"  in  the  church ; 
whether  he  had  been  haptiaed  or  not  does 
not  appear.  The  year  850  restored  to  Julian 
the  opportunity  of  studv  in  Constantinople, 
but  he  was  aoon  sent  to  Xioomedia,  where  he 
CUM  under  the  inflttaaoa  of  Ike  famoua  LilM* 


nius,  the  rhetorician.   The  of  these 

years  led  him  finally  to  go  «w  aecretly  to 
pag^anism  (891).  It  waa  not  a  lofw  paganism 
which  he  adopted,  but  the  higher  pmloeophlc 
specubitiona  of  the  Greeks,  their  poetic  and 
my  stic  ideas  as  e.\pre88ed  in  the  pagan  cultus, 
with  coiisiilenible  empliasis  upon  the  ancient 
^uc^i^u  i:il  riu  .s,  w( n:  accepted  Ijy  him  with 
deep  entliut<ia«m.  Il  seems  that  he  also  cm- 
braced  about  this  time  the  purpose  of  reform- 
ing Hellenism  in  such  directions.  But  first 
he  nad  to  begin  his  public  life  under  difiBcult 
circmnatancea.  GaUoa^hls  brother,  who  had 
been  made  Onaar  !n  861,  waa  executed  It 
354,  and  Julian  called  to  court.  For  a  short 
time  in  S-W  he  wa-s  permittifl  to  study  in 
Atlien.s,  liut  the  following  winter,  ha\nng 
l)eeii  mnde  Ca.sjir,  lie  wius  .H'nt  to  the  army  in 
Guiil.  Here  he  sj^K^nt  several  years  in  con- 
stant canipaigniug,  and  with  distinguished 
success.  In  the  emperor  set  out  to  weaken 
him  by  withdrawing  his  troops,  but  the  troopa 
themselves  took  occasion  to  make  him  em- 
peror, and  he  was  flnalfy  obliged  to  mardi 
against  Oonstanthtt.  But  before  ther  could 
meet  in  battle  Constantius  dic«i.  and  Julian 
entered  Constantinople  in  December  361  un- 
disputed emperor.  He  had  already  openly 
avowe«l  his  adhesion  to  the  old  religion,  ana 
Inid  iii\ oki  il  tlie  help  of  the  gods  in  his  march 
againat  the  emperor.  He  immediately  began 
efforts  to  re-establish  heatiienisin  as  the 
privileged  religion  of  Uie  state,  and  to  deprive 
Christianity  of  the  advantagcfl  which  It  had 
secured  through  its  eetabuihment.  It  waa 
not  his  policy  to  perseeate  OhristteBS,  and 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  p<'rse<>ution 
occurred  dtiriug  his  reign,  though  lii*;  failure 
to  receivi  tla-  support  of  any  parly  among  the 
|>eople  ruiulcred  him  irritnble  at  the  htst,  so 
that  he  approval  of  sonnj  cxcei^.-i  s.  In  fact, 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  largo  degree  of  phil- 
osophic tolemtion  both  in  temper  and  in 
policy.  In  Mardl,  863,  he  set  out  upon  hia 
expedition  agaJioat  the  Persians  from  Antiuch, 
whence  he  never  returned.  The  ksgaad  that 
he  cried  "  Thoti  liast  conquered,  CwBtoan  V* 
has  no  certdn  foundation.  He  wrote  several 
works,  including  letters  and  orations  (see 
partial  trauslatiou  in  Bohn's  series,  Lon- 
don, 1888),  the  most  important,  a  work 
against  Christianity,  Ijemg  now  l<j>t.  (Besido 
Gibbon  and  Neantler,  sec  Rode,  GtiKfiichta 
der  Reaktion  Knistr  Julians  geqen  dif  chriit- 
Ueh»  .Sijr«A«,  Jena.  1877,  and  Kendall's  Nul- 
SNM  JBmif  n^m  JvUtm,  London,  lB7i>.) 

F.  H.  F, 

Julius  is  the  name  of  8  popes.  1.  837- 
Anril  12.  352,  a  Roman  by  birth  ;  tcnik  the 
si(io  of  Atiianasius  in  the  Ariun  lontroversy. 
Tlic  Council  of  8ardica,  IMH,  iicknowledged 
tlie  right  of  the  .see  of  Home  to  ren-ive  ap- 
peals from  bishops  who  were  deposed  by 
pn)vlncial  synods,  and  act  a-^  a  superior 
court.  His  letters  are  found  in  ^Migue,  JPat. 
Lat.  VIII.  2.  Oct.  81,  1508-Fcb.  80,  IK^ 
Oniliaao  Bo^trnff  b.  at  Albizok,  in  the  piea- 
ent  province  of  Genoa,  Italv,  of  a  funQr 
w  ithout  name  or  fortune  ;  ootained  a  goou 
cliance  when  his  tincle  became  cardinal  and 
then  pope,  Siztus  IV.,  and  knew  how  to  im- 
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prove  It.  He  was  ptw-sionate  und  ctmninp, 
and  became  a  acaadal  on  tho  papal  throne  by 
his  unscrupulous  diplomacy  and  hliHxly  wars, 
which  had  no  other  purjxm'  than  tlieoxten- 
aion  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  lie 
first  formed  the  league  of  Cambray  with 
Spaia,  Franoe,  and  Qermany  against  Venice, 
bat  as  soon  m  he  had  attakied  what  he  want- 
ed he  turned  roand  and  formed  the  holj 
league  with  Venice  and  Spain  apiimt  TVanoe. 
He  was  siieerssful,  hf)wever,  in  hin  jwliev.  and 
Parma,  Pia<  en/a,  and  Femini  were  added  to 
the  papal  dominions.  He  built  the  larger 
part  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  ffHin<ied  the 
Museiiiu  of  tho  Vatican,  krjit  Hrainante, 
Mkhel  Augolo.  Raphael.  bu8v  at  work,  and 
left,  nevertheless,  a  con-siaenllto  sum  in 
tnar  CMh  la  the  papal  tieasuiy.  (See  his 
life  br  M.  Broedi.  Goiha.  1878.)  8.  Feb.  7, 
159a  March  23,  liSSS,  Olovanid  MarU  del 
Monte,  a  ntilive  of  Rome,  wa.«i.  while  cardi- 
nal, a  decided  adverwiry  of  Charles  V..  but 
became,  as  pope,  his  most  pliant  tool.  {Sva 
Balan,  (KiiOv  Jt  •  OMio  IH.,  MfnuidoU. 
1878.)  0.  P. 

joUu  Afrieaniia,  Slztos,  a  Chriltian 
•dwiir  from  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  ; 
Ik  tn  Libya ;  lived  at  Kito^mliH,  Palestine ; 
was  .sent  on  a  mi-ssion  to  Ileliogabolus  ;  dedi- 
cut<.tl  a  book  to  Alexander  Sevenia  ;  main- 
tained relations  with  Abparus  of  Ede^».sa.  Of 
his  writinl^.H  a  hi.story  of  the  world,  a  letter  to 
Origen  ou  the  B(x}k  of  Daniel,  another  to 
Ariatides  on  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  Luku 
aad  Ibtthew.  the  lemato*  are  found  in 
Mipne,  Piit.  Or.  X. 

Jamp«n  is  the  name  >:^ven  to  some  Welsh 
HethodistA,  who  in  the  latter  i>art  of  the  isth 
century  adopted  dancing  or  jumping  as  part 
of  their  worship.  Tta  Jum^ng  followed 
immediately  after  the  sermon  and  hiated  fcnr 
iKNin.  Toe  phenomenon  is  described  in 
Tjenaaa,  lAft  ifjohn  IIMy.ToL  11,  p.  480. 

Junllius,  a  hijjli  offlciid  in  the  civil  admin- 
istration during  the  reign  of  Justinian  ;  lived 
in  (Jonstantinople  and  wrote  in  TtTA  a  M'ork, 
ImtUnta  rfijulttria  divina  Ugis  or  Departibut 
dicimt  U'ffit,  wliich  ii  one  of  the  first  attempts 
la  Uhlkal  intioductkici.  ItiifbiundinMiene, 
Pat.  Lot.  LXV..  and  re-edlted  by  Elbn. 
Freiburg.  1880. 

Jnniper,  a  shrub  of  the  br<x)m  family,  at- 
taining a  height  of  about  12  feet.  The  Aralie 
«aU  it  nUmK  It  la  aboadMit  in  the  SinaiUc 
pentnila,  where  H  la  often  the  only  possible 

shade  (1  Kings  xix.  4,  5).  Its  roots  arc  thick 
and  nmde  by  the  Bedouin  into  cliarcoal,  whicli 
brings  a  hiffh  i)ri(  e  In-causeof  its  intense  he.nt 
(Pa,  cxx.  4).  In  the  extreme  of  hunger  its 
Utter  ssota  may  be  used  M  food  (Job  zxx.  4). 

T.  W.  C. 

Junius,  Pranoiscas  (Franqois  du  Jon\  b. 
at  Hourgcs,  Central  Fnmct.  loi'>  ;  d.  at  Ley- 
den,  1002  ;  studied  at  Geneva  ;  was  pti-stur  at 
Antwerp  ;  almoner  to  tlie  prince  of  Orange  : 

E'L'-ssor  of  theology-  at  Heidelberg  ami  at 
len.    He  aided  Tremellius  in  the  truns- 
n  of  the  Kble  and  wrote  a  number  of 
critical  and  pdemfari  worki,  Jtmti  Opim 


Tfieologica,  Geneva,  1607,  9  Tok.  fol.  ;  Am* 
sterdam,  1882.  edited  by  A.  Kuypers.  C.  P. 

juaklB,  Ctoono,  D.D.  (Jeireiaon  Cdlega, 
18S8).  LL.D.  (RutgerB  College.  1808),  Prea- 

byterian  ;  b.  near  Carlisle.  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1790  ; 
d!  in  Philadelphia,  May  20. 1888.  Ho  gradu- 
ate<i  at  Jefferson  College,  181H  ;  studied 
divinity  under  Dr.  J.  M.  Mustin  ;  In-gun  to 
preach'  IMti  ,  and  held  niuitorates  at  Milton 
and  McEwensvillc,  Pa.  He  was  president  of 
I>afayette  College.  1S32-41  and  1844-48 ;  of 
MiMai  University.  1841^.  and  of  Washing- 
ton College.  Lexington,  Va.,  1848-61.  At 
the  oatbnak  of  lioatilltieB  be  ntonied  to  the 
North.  He  was  a  prominent  dumpton  of 
the  Old  Sdmol  tbeologv,  the  accuser  of 
Altx  rt  Barnes  (1886),  and  moderator  of  the 
Old  Schon!  As-i..  iiil.ly  in  1844.  Ife  wrote  a 
I'reatvif  on  ,/uxli!ir,i/i<"i ,  Philadelphia,  1K19  ; 
T/fftvrfit  on  (lie  J'nf/i/itrim,  1844  ;  Sif>batiiiiu<*s 
(1868)  ;  a  CoiaiiunUiry  <m  lUhrcU*  (1878),  and 
other  books.  (8ee  his  life  by  his  brother, 
D.  X.  Jonkin,  Philadelphia,  1871.) 

Wt  X<  B> 

Jurisu  (zhii'-re-uh).  Pierre,  b.  at  Mcr,  near 
Blois.  France,  Dec.  24,  1637  ;  d.  at  Rotter- 
dam, Jan.  11,  1718  i  studied  at  8aumur, 
Sedan,  Holland,  and  £nKhmd ;  held  varioui 
positions  in  the  Reformea  Church  ia  Aann^ 


but  retired  in  Ittl  OB  aeooont  of  i 
to  Rotterdam,  whence  be  carrfea  on  hb  in- 
defatigable defence  of  the  Reformed  CltUVCb 
and  his  unremitting  attacks  on  its  foes,  pspe* 
ciallv  Bossuct.  One  of  his  prin(  i]ial  writings 
is  his  AjxAoyie  pour  la  morale  <li»  Rif"nii<^», 
1675  ;  another  is  his  IIi*toir4  du  ('itlriniKn,i  tt 
cdU  du  Papume  viuet  en  parallele,  liotter- 
dam,  1688.  In  English  have  appeared  bil 
Plain  Method  <if  Chriitian  JMvotioh  (Rotter- 
dam, 1674).  London,  SM  ed.,  1609  ;  HtMWy 
o/tJi^  Council  of  TVernMOeneva,  1683).  1684; 
Ihutoral  LeUt^r  (1686),  1689  ;  T7i«  AeeompliA- 
ment  of  tin-  Sfripturf  ProjififeitM  (1686),  1087; 
.,4  Critical  IIi*tory  of  the  Doctrine  and  IFur- 

«/(•>  .  .  .  of  the  churdk  (AinMidan*  17M- 

fi,  3  pte.).  1705,  2  vols. 
Jurisdiction,  Ecelesiastioal.    See  Cm^ROH 

JCRIHDU'TIO.V. 

Jnstica  is  that  principle  wiiich  secures  an 
exact  and  scrupulous  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others.  It  ia  counted  as  one  of  the  4  cardinal 
virtnee  and  Hes  at  the  basis  of  the  character 
approved  in  God'a  Word,  nor  will  anythiag 
else  compensate  for  tile  lack  of  it.  Jostloe 
in  (t<m1  is  that  pi-rfection  %vhich  causes  him 
t(»  n-nder  to  every  one  of  hLs  creatun-s  what 
is  line,  and  it  i-<  so  idcntifi<Kl  with  hLs  l>elng 
that  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  unjust  Oool 
"  Shall  not  the  Judga  of  aO  the  earth  do 
right  Y"  T.  W.  C. 

JmrtlieatloB  la  a  forensic  term.   It  Is  the 

opposite  of  condemnation  and  means  arc^uit- 
tal  and  vindication  (l)eut.  xxv.  1.  cxliii.  2. 
I'rov.  xvii.  I'l).  .Vs  uwd  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  tli.it  act  of  GihI's  .sovereign  grace 
by  whirh  accepts  and  receives  all  who 
believe  in  Christ  as  just  or  righteous.  It  in- 
cluiles  the  pardon  ui  sins  and  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness  (Eph.  L  17,  9  Cor. 
T.  19, 91).  llemerttiof  Clblrtanthaea^ 
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0Olinid  of  justitit-atioii.  ttud  fiiith  in  siinpiy 
IMllWauB  by  which  thuse  merita  are  appro- 
priated. I^either  fuilh  uor  auy  other  act  or 
work  of  the  believmg  soul  furuiiihefl  any 
claim  upon  Qod.  "  Ye  are  saved  by  gnoe. 
"  There  ll  therefore  now  no  condenuutlOB  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jewu."  The  moment 
Hkj  believe  their  Juatification  la  as  perfect  as 
it  can  he,  for  it  is  as  perfect  as  the  infiidte 
worthinees  of  the  Redeemer.  Their  sanctifl- 
cation  is  uot,  fur  it  i-i  a  )iroi,'rcs8ivu  growth  in 
holiness,  wJiich  starliiig  from  ever  m)  small  a 
nucleus  fs^x's  on,  or  should  on.  iluy  by  day, 
ever  he<omini;  nu)ri!  full  and  tx)mplete.  And 
to  this  the  strniii;(  >.t  motives  are  offered  by 

Evtuitous  justitiuition.  Tlie  soul  eografted 
to  Christ  ts  continuaQf  aanunoned  by  gntl^ 
tude  and  lore  and  consecration  to  ptmoe  a 
holy  life,  and  having  adoption  Into  God's 
familv,  peace  of  conscience  and  the  Indwell- 
ing of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  it  has  unusual  facilities 
for  dropping  the  old  nature  and  putting  on 
the  new.  The  Roman  (  atliolie  divines  iden- 
tify Justifi  cat  Id  ti  iiiid  siinetitieiition,  and  hence 
make  it  a  progressive  ctturse  consisting  in 
faith  and  goo<i  worlcs.  They  appeal  to  James 
ii.  24,  where  tbe  apostle  seems  to  exalt  works 
over  faith ;  Imt  it  is  a  dead  faith  whtch  re- 
mains alone  and  which  even  the  demona  have 
that  James  opposes,  and  so  do  all  Mends  of 
truth.  A  genuine  faith  workcth  through 
love,  and  must  so  work,  otherwi.se  it  demon- 
strates its  own  spurio».snc8.s.  This  doctriue 
is  exceedingly  important.  Luther  called  it 
the  article  Ity  which  tlie  church  stands  or 
falls.  It  is  the  secret  ol  strength^jLhe  hiding 
of  God's  power.  T.  W.  0. 

Jnstia  Ibrtjnr,  tbe  first  Christian  writer 
mftar  the  uostoUo  latfaen  of  whom  we  have 
adequate  mformstlon.  His  martyrdom  oc- 
curred under  Marcus  .Aureliu.s,  nt  Itomc 
(166  ?).  lie  was  lK>rti  at  Flavin  Ncjij^Kilis,  tlic 
ancient  Shechem,  of  lieathen  parents,  and  re- 
ceived a  lieathen  educ^itiou.  lie  long  souglit 
truth  among  tlie  ditferenl  systems  of  [>liiliisn 
play  w  ithout  satisfaction,  till  in  i'lalouiam  he 
seemed  to  find  the  promise  of  a  knowledge 
of  Ood.  But  meeting  with  a  Christian,  he 
was  coavinood  of  the  impossibility  of  finding 
God  himaelf  by  philoiopbj,  ana  became  a 
CbrfsUan,  after  which  event  he  journeyed 
thrciugh  the  world  defending  and  explaining 
Christianity,  going  more  thiui  ouce  to  Itome. 

£usebius  mentions  a  large  number  of  writ- 
ings as  belonging  to  .lu.stiu,  but  oul}'  thn-e 
liave  come  dt)wu  to  us,  two  Apclof/its  and  the 
X>ialogu«  with,  Trypho.    The  ai)ologies  defend 
Gbrietians  from  Uio  charge  of  atheism  and 
■eeret  crimes  by  setting  forth  their  doctrines 
and  their  life.   Tbe  dialogue  defends  Chris- 
t^nltr  against  Judaism  by  proving  from  the 
Old  'Festament,  which  Jusnn  accepts  as  truly 
as  the  Jews,  that  the  new  law  of  Christ  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  law  of  .Moses. 
Thus  the  faith  of  the  church  of  .Justin's  day 
is  clfcttrly  spread  before  us,  and  the  more  ade- 
quately inasmuch  as  Justin  always  attempts 
to  present  the  common  faith  of  alf  Christians. 
Over  against  the  transitory,  material,  and  im- 
perfect world,  he  taught  the  eKistCBBoe  of  a 
single,  apiritual  God,  posMMed  of  all  pevfeo* 


tiuus,  uuderived  in  Ining,  the  creator  of  all 
things  tuid  tlic  former  of  the  world,  who  was 
actuated  in  the  creation  and  in  all  his  subse- 
quent dealings  with  his  creatures  by  tho  spirit- 
of  love.  Here  is  no  special  advance  upon 
(he  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  But 
Justin  sets  forth  for  the  first  time,  clearly, 
tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Logos.  Qod  (who  had 
from  eternity  wisdom  in  himself)  before  his 
works,  and  as.  the  beginning  of  the  same, 
begat  of  himself,  by  an  act  of  nis  will,  a  Son, 
who  wa.s  another  (jtxl.  numerically  distinct, 
and  yet  not  separate  from  hims<  lf.  Ily  this 
Son  G(xi  created  the  worlds,  revealed  him- 
self in  the  prophets  and  in  the  Scriptures, 
appeared  unto  tlie  patriarchs  and  others  in 
toe  thcophauics,  was  grscioualy  present  in  all 
men,  produced  eveiythingsood  in  the  world, 
till  at  last  this  Son  was  mnmevloiialr  bom  of 
a  virgin,  and  as  a  Saviour  lived  and  died  iu 
our  behalf.  The  marks  of  crude  thinking 
are  evident  in  thi-  doctrine  at  this  stage.  The 
New  Testami^ut  writings  are  extensively 
quoted  by  Justin,  but  never  as  authority  iu 
the  sense  in  whicli  he  coutiiuially  employs 
the  Old.  The  central  importance  of^  the 
death  of  Qirist  is  fully  taught,  but  no  theory 
of  this,  or  of  faith,  or  of  free  will  could  ba 
expected  at  that  time,  and  is  not  found.  Bui 
Justfai  and  his  assodates  succeeded  In  their 
object  of  making  Christianity  intelligible  tO 
educated  Grw-ks  and  in  commending  it  to 
them.  Justin's  works  un-  translated  in  tho 
Ante-NiMm  Father*,  Christian  Literature 
Company  ed.,  v<>l.  i.  (.See  Semisch,  Jugtia 
der  jldr'tyrer,  Brej^lau,  1840-42,  2  vols.,  and 
Hamack,  DogmengejtcJuehts,  vol.  i.,  pp.  872- 
422  ;  also  G.  T.  Purves.  jletUnumy  of  JumUh 
Martyr  to  Arlv  (ArMM^,  New  York, 
18».)  P.  H.  F. 

Jtutinian,  Roman  emjieror  ;  b.  nt  Tauresl- 
uin,  Illvricum,  Jlay  11.  48;j  ;  d.  at  Constanti- 
nople, Nov.  14,  .jCj.  He  \\  us  adopted  l>y  his 
Uncle  .lustin,  and  when  he  had  bec<mie  em- 
pTor  the  nephew  aciiuired  at  once  great  in- 
fluence. He  acceded  to  the  throne  in  087. 
His  greatest  work  was  the  preparation  bgr 
means  of  commissions  of  what  is  knovm  as 
the  Corjnu  Jurit  CiviUt,  containingthe  bodies 
of  the  imperial  and  eaiilsr  laws  of  Bom^and 
an  elementary  treatise  upon  law,  tiie  Jhstf- 
(uteji  of  Justinian.  His  own  chief  personal 
interest  was.  however,  in  theology,  and  his 
ecclesia.sti<'al  activity  was  extensive  and 
varied.  He  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Monophysite  party  by  first  ptirging  flic  Greek 
Church  of  all  suspicion  of  complicity  with 
the  heresy,  and  then  by  persuadmg  or  OMB> 
polling  the  MonoidiyBitic  oishops  to  give  up 
their  views.  It  was  with  this  purpose  thrt 
he  engaged  in  the  controversy  of  the  Hum 
Chapters  (q.  v.).  But  at  the  close  of  his  career 
Justinian  him.self  fell  into  heresy  by  embrnc- 
ing  thr'  dwtrine  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was 
incorruptible  and  incapable  of  all  weakness. 
Justinian  also  persecutt-d  heathens.  Ho 
clo8e<l  the  famous  schools  of  Athens.  Ho 
was  so  severe  upon  the  Jlontanist.s  in  Phrygia 
and  the  Samaritans  in  Palestine  as  to  leail  to 
revolts  in  both  cas^.  Tlie  alienation  of 
Monophysitic  Egypt  and  Syria  by  Juatinian'a 
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methodi  may  in  part  explain  tlicir  ready  con- 
quest by  the  Mohammedans.  (Entr.  trans, 
of  his  works  by  J.  B.  Moyle,  0.\foni,  1883, 
'2  vols.;  of  the  IrvstituUn  T.  V.  Bandars, 
JiODdon,  1874.  7th  ed.,  1688.  See  F.  A.  Isam- 
iMft,  VU  4t  /mMwm,  Futo.  1866,  2  vols.) 

F,  H.  F. 

Juvenoiu,  Cajus  Vettius  Aquiliua,  u  Span- 
iard by  birlli  nnd  a  pn'abvtcr  of  his  native 
church,  wrote  about  330  a  llutona  eningelica 
In  8288  Latin  hexameters,  whidi  was  highly 
tlipndBted  daiiiu;  the  Middle  Agea,  and  is 
faand  in  ]figDe»/w.  Xoli  SOX. 


E 

■uhahiVlM.  This  gtractttw,  wMtontMiY 

historical  or  symlmHc-ol  signiflcance.  is  much 
older  tlum  Mohammed,  and  probably  a  rem- 
nant of  old  Arabian  heathenism,  just  as  the 
black  stone,  which  Is  devoutly  kissed  by  the 
pilgrims,  certainly  is  an  old  fetish.  Diodorus 
speaks  of  it  as  the  Pantheon  of  the  Arabs. 
Mohammed  purged  It  of  its  heathunlsh  idol- 
atry and  turned  mto  a  aacred  shrine,  the  cen- 
tre' of  the  ^lohammedan  world,  to  which  all 
Moslems  addraia  thdr  pngwn  and  direct  their 
pilgrimagea.  It  ataiuls  in  the  court  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Mecca,  and  consists  of  an 
oblong  structure  about  40  feet  hiph,  with  no 
windows,  but  with  a  door  raised  feet  from 
the  ground,  built  of  irregular  blocks  of  stone, 
among  which  is  inserted  the  black  stouc,  u  ' 

Siece  of  volcanic  basalt,  set  in  silver.  (Sec 
lurton,  Matinah  and  Jneas,  Lc. ;  KflMM,  Six 
Months  in  yfccm,  I.e.) 

Ea'-deah  {huly),  or  Kadeah-Barnea,  called 
al»o  Bomiahpat  (Ocn.  xiv.  7)  and  Maribah 
Kadash  (Ezek.  xlvli.  19).  the  name  of  a  foun- 
tain, a  city,  and  the  desert  round  it  (Pb.  x.xix. 
8).  Its  precise  location  has  not  been  identi- 
fied until  of  lute  years.  Robinson  put  it  at 
AiA  «L  near  the  paM  of  Suoha,  and 

Bean  Stanley  in  or  near  Petra,  but  Rowland 
and  Palmer  at  Ain  Oadit,  on  the  border  of 
Uie  Negeb.  in  the  dewrt  of  AY  Tih,  about  40 
miles  south  of  lleer  r^h,  '.  a  This  last-iueii- 
tiooed  identitication  has  hem  established  by 
the  personal  investigation  of  Dr.  11.  Clay 
Trambull.  whose  volume  on  the  subject  was 
IsBUod  in  1888.  The  place  was  visited  by  the 
Israelites  soon  after  they  left  Sinai,  and  from 
here  they  sent  spies  into  Canaan,  wlio,  when 
tbtj  xetnraed,  oroiif^t  an  evil  lepwrt,  and 
murmurlnff  noke  out  among  the  people 
(Num.  xiiH,  xiv.).  Tlien  followc<l  the  great 
pCHiil  wiindering  in  the  deaert,  at  the  close  of 
whi(  h,  411  years  after  the  Fxodiis.  tlir  peojjle 
onre  more  eiuinnped  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1). 
II<  re  Miriam  liied  and  was  burie<l,  and  liere 
Moaes  smote  the  rock  atid  called  forth  water 
for  the  thirsty  people.  From  this  point  Israel 
commenced  the  march  which  brought  them 
to  the  plains  of  ]^loab  at  Jericho.  (See  H.  C. 
TnunbuU,  J£adt$k  Ainwo,  Ntm  Yoit,  1884 
[1888].  T.  W.  C. 

Kalkar,  Ohrlatian  Andreas  Herman,  Ph.D. 
(Kiel.  1888).  D.D.  (Copenhagim,  1886),  Lu- 
nwnui;  b. m Stockholm, Nor. 97, 1801  ;d.  in 


Copenhagen,  Feb.  2.  1888  ;  was  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  rabbi  ;  studied  first  jurisprudence, 
then,  after  his  ( onvt  rsioji,  theology  in  the 
University  of  Co|H  r)liuLren  ;  travellL-d  exten- 
sively in  Westeru  EuroiK-  ;  was  ap]K>inted 
pastor  of  Olasaxe,  near  Copenhagen,  1843 ; 
retired  and  settled  in  Copenhagen.  18^  ;  was 
a  member  of  the  examining  boanl  of  the  uni- 
versit}' ;  the  founder  of  the  Oaoiflh  Ml—*"" 
Societv.  1880 ;  preaMeat  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Co[xnhagcn, 
1884,  etc.  He  publishe<i  in  Daiiisli  a  tnins- 
latiou  of  tlic  Bible,  IH-IT,  -i  vols.,  with  illus- 
tratinns.  several  "vvorks  on  biblical  liistory 
ami  I>.uii>h  ( iuireli  history,  .a  connneutiiry  to 
the  Old  Testament,  etc.,  and  in  Danish  and 
German,  Dit  emmelitcltfn  MinioTuiettrebun- 
gen  M  %imrm  Jafien,  Erlangen,  1867 ;  Oe- 
tehiekte  d«r  tdm4$eMbathelltekeR  Jiimon,  Er- 
langen, 1867  ;  (TtaaMdlte  4er  ehriitUehen  Mis- 
tion  vnter  dm  AMm,  QStenloh,  1870-81, 
STota.,ete.  0.  P. 

Kant,  Imraannel,  b.  at  Koniirsber^r.  Pniii- 
siu.  April  22,  1724  ;  d.  tliere,  Feb.  12.  1S<)4  ; 
studied  tlrst  theolory,  aftenvanl  philosopliy 
and  mathematics  In  the  imivcrsity  of  luis 
native  city,  and  was  appointe<l  professor  of 
philoaopl^  there  in  1770.  He  remained  ai« 
married  mid  Isd  a  very  quiet,  regular,  8ome> 
what  pedantic  life,  but  was,  in  all  social  rela- 
tions,  not  onlj  a  man  of  strict  duty,  but  also 
a  •ri  nerous  friend  and  a  plea.sjint  c<:^mr«inlon. 

Hi.s  system,  wliich  denotes  a  de<-isive  turn 
in  tlie  liistory  of  mo<lern  jjliilosopliy ,  is  alter- 
nately designated  as  criticism  and  Iranscen- 
dentali.<«m.  The  former,  because  in  his  Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Rean&n  he  subjected  the  human 
mind  to  a  searching  investigation,  and  proved 
that  the  thine  itaeU  ^  uttedr  inaccearihle  to 
us,  and  what  Knowledge  we  nave  of  it  is  con- 
ditioned bv  the  inborn  organization  of  our 
undcrstanfllnR.  The  latter,  because  in  his 
Critiqiif  of  Pracfienl  Jtfnmn  he  demonstrated 
the  existence  in  tlio  human  conseienc-c — that 
is,  in  the  natural  n  lation  between  ninn  and 
G<xi— of  a  "categorical  imperative"  which  is 
transcendent  to  all  analvsis  and  yet.  by  its 
very  presence,  authoritative  to  the  will,  ^th 
chajvcterixatioDS,  however,  give  some  hints 
with  respect  to  what  hia  Rttigiim,  wMiWa  M« 
Bourubniet  tf  Pvn  Beimn  contaloa.  The 
latter  book  was  published  in  1798,  and  brought 
its  author  a  c.ibmrt  oniinancc  from  Priednch 
Wilhclm  II.,  \s  ln(  h  forbade  him  to  publish 
anything  lunre  concerning  tbintrs  rolipiou.H. 
Religion  is  lieru  made  an  appendix  to  monils, 
u.4eful  as  a  mejins  bv  which  to  comlwt  wliat 
Is  evil  In  the  world,  but  losing  its  impor- 
tance as  the  true,  moral  standard  becomes  re- 
alized. TlmClimtian  dogmas  are  not  denied, 
but  thsr  am  accepted  aa  "noetoiatea'* 
of  praeacal  reason.  Tliere  Is  an  foeal  of  man 
in  general  without  which  individual  man 
cannot  save  himsidf  from  sin,  not  b*-  l)orn 
anew,  not  ris<'  morally.  To  call  that  idi  nl 
the  8on  of  God  is  very  proper.  To  U  lu  ve 
that  it  has  l)ccn  realized  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual being  am  do  no  hartn.  But  it  cannot 
be  proved,  and  even  if  it  could  that  would 
add  nothing  to  the  improMlTeneaa  and  a«i« 
fluni^of  theidML 
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WllOe  Kant's  Influence  on  the  moral  clcva- 
iSoiD  of  his  age  was  very  great,  his  intlucncc 
oafts  religloua  df  vflopment  ^vfis,  of  course, 
Ytiry  small.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
eranted  that  he  in  any  war  worked  inito  the 
bands  of  rationalum.  On  ihe  contnnr,  tboee 
who  mar  be  oonrfdered  aalib  HMolog^cal  Tep- 
nseatatives— WegiBcIieider,  Paulus,  Ammon, 
etc.— found  through  him  a  way  out  of  ration- 
alism. (Si-e  Die  lifliffiifiuiehre  K<inf»,  ,Ienu, 
1874  ;  P.  Bridel,  La  philonophu  d*  In  rcUglon 
de  K'tnt,  Lausiinue,  1876.) 

There  are  Uiree  editions  of  hi.s  collected 
works  in  German.  Tninslateii  into  Englisli 
•re.  Mttaphyria  of  Ethu»,  1836  (rep.,  1«70), 
tm  MeNgion  within  the  Boundnri^  of  Pure 
Reatm,  1888,  by  Semple,  Edinburgh ;  CVt* 
tiaut  of  Fvn  Beamn,  by  Ifalklejohn,  London, 
1858.  and  Max  M&ller,  London,  1883. 2  vols.  ; 
Critique  of  Praetieat  Beaton,  by  Abbott,  Lon- 
don, 1878.  n.e.,  1881.  C.  P. 

XviilM|  a  MC(  of  the  Jewa,  who,  rejecting 
the  l^thnnd  and  the  MidnHdl  as  the  woik  of 
man,  hold  only  such  ordinances  and  laws  as 
come  from  a  simple  and  natural  exegesis  of 

Scripture  to  he  binding  upon  the  community. 
They  bepan  at  Bug^lad  in  tht-  ^tii  icntiiry, 
and  spread  over  tlie  Ksist  anil  in  the  regions 
around  tht;  .M<>tliierrancan  Sea  with  great 
rapidity.  They  arc  now,  however,  fouud 
only  in  small  numbers  in  Southern  Russia, 
Jerusjilcm,  and  Alexandria.  Having  set  aside 
**  rabbinical"  traditions,  tliey  developed  a  new 
tredltiooal  mtem  of  thev  own.  Prayer, 
fasting,  pilgrimages  to  Hebron  arc  the  i>olnt.s 
to  which  they  pay  the  greatest  attention. 
Their  irenenil  conduct  lias  l)een  allowe<i  even 
by  their  antagonists  to  be  of  the  highest 
moral  standard.  They  prodiu  <  li  an  <  xteiisive 
Hebrew  liternture,  conslstingof  work.s  on  the- 
ology, philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
ana  medicine,  t'hc  greater  part  of  this  ha.s 
been  lost,  and  what  remains  is  for  the  most 
part  buried  in  great  libraries.  Tlie  library  of 
Lerden  was  long  the  richest  In  msnnscnpts 
ana  printed  works  of  the  Karaites,  but  it  is 
now  surpassed  by  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  ha-s  the  large  and  valuable  collection 
made  br  Firkowitsch  and  bought  by  the  em- 

—  *  T.w.a 


Sariatadt  (karl'stat),  Andreas  Rudolf 
Bodenatain,  b.  ut  Karlsta<it,  Franconia,  a 

few  years  before  1 1«J  ;  d.  at  Ba.'^el,  In  1541  ; 
atudfed  In  Italy  ;  s<  ttl.  d  at  Wittenberg,  in 
1Q04,  ami  became  ])rofessor  of  tlii'i  ili  n^^v  in 
the  university  in  15i>i.  He  con.sideml  him- 
self the  ornament  of  the  university,  one  of 
the  leading  theologians  of  the  age,  but  be 
belonged  entMy  to  the  old  school.  His  van- 
1^,  Iwwerer,  superficiality  and  impetuositf 
fluiide  it  easy  for  Um  to  jump  from  one  ex- 
treme into  another,  and  when  he  could  not 
command  Luther,  he  Iwcame  hLs  humble  ser- 
vant. From  scliolusiicism  he  turnwl  to  mys- 
ticism, ami  while  Liithrr  wa.s  at  Wartburg 
he  brought  the  city  of  Wittcntierg  into  a  most 
dangerous  state  of  u|)roarious  excitement. 
On  Luther's  return  he;  was  e.Tpelled,  1522, 
but  the  next  year  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
renew  his  reiormatory  experiments  at  Orla- 
mflnde.  Boenes  took  place  wtdch  remhided 


of  Tliomas  MQntzer  and  the  Analiaptlsts,  and 
he  was  agjiin  expelled.  Accu.<4ed  of  being  In 
connection  not  only  with  the  Analmjjtists 
but  also  with  the  peasant  insurrection,  he 
was  sorely  pei-M  i  uted,  and  wanderetl  about 
from  place  to  place  until  he  finally  found  an 
asylum  in  Switzerland,  by  siding  with  Zwingll 
and  attacking  Luther  in  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Lord's  Supper.  In  15.34  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  at  Bus*  ]  Tlien; 
is  no  I'ollected  wlition  of  his  works,  but  u 
complete  list  of  them  is  found  iu  Rotermund, 
Erneutrtet  AndeuJatn,  Bremen,  181H.  His 
life  was  written  by  JIger,  Stuttgart.  1B56. 

Kaye,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  1815),  bish- 
op of  Lmcoln  ;  b.  at  Hammersmith,  London, 
1788  ;  d.  at  Lincoln,  Feb.  19,  1853.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
becanio  ma.ster  of  it,  1814  ;  rcgius  professor 
of  divinity,  1816  ;  bishop  of  Bristol,  1820,. 
and  of  Lincoln,  1837.  Besides  charges,  etc.. 
be  wrote  on  TertuUian,  Cambridge,  1825,  5th 
ed.,  1845 :  Justin  Martyr,  London,  1829 ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  1885 :  Athanasiusaad 
the  Council  of  ^'icKa.  1888i  and  the  Oomn- 
711  ent  and  JHtdpline  of  the  Church  during  tht 
Firxi  Thrtf  Ceuturit^.  \xr,r,.  F.  M.  B. 

Keaoh,  Benjamin,  Particular  Baptist  ;  b. 
at  8tnkehaman,  Bucks,  England,  Feb.  29, 
1640  ;  d.  at  Hc)raley«lown,  Soutbwark,  Lon- 
don, Julv  18,  1704.  He  was  a  London  jtastor 
from  ifite,  and  endured  persecution  for  his 
opininiB.  Of  Us  quafait  devotional  bodta  the 
best  known  is  Ihneb  of  True  Oodlineet,  1688, 
wliich,  with  its  comjwnion.  I'rotrren  of  fiin, 
exists  iu  modern  editions,  New  York.  1881, 
London,  1H46  and  1849.  He  wrote  also,  in 
prrise,  'J'njjhul'Mjin,  London,  IfiM.  rep.,  IH.'iS 
an<l  1856 ;  .l"  OMtn  Mine  Opened,  \m\  ; 
(loajiel  My»teriee  I'nreiled,  1701,  2  vols.  fol.. 
rep.,  1856;  and  in  verse,  Sim  in  Dixtrt»», 
1682  ;  Gloriovt  Lover,  1886  ;  Spiritual  MeUnly, 
and  others.  (See  his  memoir,  by  Dr.  H.  Mai- 
com.  New  Yoik,  1881,  in  tne  edition  of 

Trnrrh  of  7'rfre  f}odh'7}e«s.)  F.  M.  B. 

Keble,  John,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Fairford,  25  m.  s.e.  of  Ulouoester,  England, 
April  25,  1792 ;  d.  at  Bournemouth,  HaalS» 
March  29,  1866.  His  father  jmpared  htal 
for  Oxford,  where  he  entered  Oorpua  Christl 
College.  1806,  and  graduated  ^th  ^bmbte 
first  cla-ss  honors.  1810.  In  April,  1811.  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  ;  here  he  was  as- 
soclatcd  with  'Whately  and  Arnold,  and  ln-- 
came  intimate  with  Piisey  and  Newman.  He 
was  ordainwi  deaenn,  IHITi,  an<l  priest,  1816; 
tutor  at  Oriel,  1818-215 ;  curate  to  his  father, 
1823,  and  at  llurslev,  Hampshire,  1825  ;  vicar 
of  Uuialey ,  1886.  fie  was  professor  of  poetiy 
at  Oxfora,  1881-41,  lucceening  Dean  mamuL 
His  sermon  on  National  Apoetaim,  preached 
from  the  University  pulpit  July  14, 1838,  was 
culli  il  fiifth  liy  tlie  su])pressi<)n  of  ten  Irish 
bisliDprit  s  ,  that  day,  says  Dr.  JS'ewman, 
"  I  liu  '.  (  e\  ( r  I  insidi  red  arid  kept  as  tlic  start 
of  the  rLligiou.s  movement  of  1833."  In  that 
movement  (p<ipularly  called  Tractarian,  Pu- 
seyite.  Ncwmanite,  etc.).  Keble  took  a  promi- 
nent part  After  Newman  he  was  the  chief 
contnbutor  to  Zifra  ApoHoHeat  1886;  he 
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tviote  8  (Noe.  4.  18.  40.  62.  04,  67.  60.  88}  of 
thie  funona  Tnicitfor  M«  limu,  kdA  saw  and 
vmtvnA  tbe  maDiucript  of  No.  whidi 
dosed  the  series  in  1841  and  occasioned  an 

iiltrtiiir.  Xf'wniiui'fi  fiect's-^inii  to  Rome  ^v:ls  a 
de<-p  >,'^riff  to  Kfble  ;  witii  I'lisey  lii-  caiiif 
re8<)lut<'ly  to  the  front,  and  assumed  tbe  task 
of  defending  and  npplvinfj  their  jirinciph-s 
witbin  the  Enplisli  (.'hiirch,  and  (ounsellinj; 
those  who  liad  followed  them  thu?^  far  to  >;o 
no  furtiier.  His  ecclesiasticism  wu>  (imsist- 
«nt  and  unflit^fiiing ;  the  beauty  of  IiIm  char- 
acter did  mach  to  reconcile  opponents  to  Iuh 
extreme  posttfam;  thij  might  abhor  the 
views,  they  could  not  but  lespoet  and  admire 
the  man.  '  Keble's  remjtation  aw  a  jioet  rests 
upon  his  Chri»tian  Fear,  which  apjjeared 
without  liis  name  at  Oxfonl.  1H27,  2  vols. 
Witliin  half  u  century  some  4(H), (HiO  copies 
Were  sojil  ;  no  other  devotional  ivict  since 
OfH>r^  ll«-rljt'rt  Ims  been  nearly  so  popular  in 
the  &glish  Church.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  vol- 
ume was  to  help  toward  "  s  sotier  standard 
of  feeling."  in  tune  with  the  Prarer  Book, 
c  "ia  natten  of  pnctical  reUgkm/' perhaps 

its  chief  charm  was  that  ft  so  ftuthfiilly  re- 
flected the  modest,  delicate,  ethereal,  and  lov- 
iup  spirit  of  the  writer.  Of  less  fame  and 
value  arc  his  .l/(  rr(>^ii  Vi  rxion  uf  (Jn  J'"i!ti.r, 
Oxford,  IHSy  :  A.V'*"  Innrx'tntiinn ,  O.vfoni 
(1846),  and  Miirt  Uiuuimif  I'm  //i^i  (posthniii(nis), 
London,  ItifiU.  ills  most  precious  eomitosi 
tion  is  "  Sun  of  my  m\i\  "  (1827).  In  prose 
he  wrote  Praleetiorut  Aeadtmiea  (lectures  on 
poetry),  1844,  2  vols.;  Eucharittical  Adora- 
Mem  1867 :  a  XtTe  ^  BMep  ITsbm,  1868 ; 
AmeM,  ocrilected  in  11  vos.,  1876-80;  (k- 
eanoruil  Papert  mid  Bfviftft,  1877  ;  Studia 
Sacra,  1877  ;  O'ltlint^*  of  Ititlructiou  or  Medi- 
tatitin,  188<)  ;  and  pn  pareil  the  liest  edition  of 
Hooker's  works,  lK:t»>.  His  Mti/K'ir,  by  Sir 
J.  T.  ("uleridt'e,  appenreil  in  2  v<il;«.,  Lon- 
don, lf?»5y.  Ki  l<lf  C'ollepe.  at  Oxfonl.  is  a 
fitting  mem  orial  nf  the  reverential  affection 
with  wliich  he  impressed  many.  Hia  last 
years  were  spent  at  Bournemouth  for  his 
wife's  health,  and  there  he  died  fh>m  a  jar- 
alytic  stroke.  P.  M.  B. 

Ke'-desh  (Mnefnary).  a  fortified  ami  I..eviti- 
oal  dty  of  refuse  in  I^aphtali  (.losh.  xix.  87, 
X3d.  8^.  Hen  Barak  wui>  born,  and  here  the 
forces  were  assembled  to  fight  with  sisera 
(Judves  ly.  6.  10).  It  was  ravaced  by  Tiir- 
lath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xr.  29).  It  is  n<iw  a 
small  Tillage,  Kades,  10  miles  north  of  Safed, 
ranroanded  with  ruins.  T.  W.  €. 

Keil  (kile),  Johann  Oarl  Friedrioh,  Lie. 
Theol..  Ph.D..  D.D.  (UniTersity  of  Berlin, 
1882, 1884.  and  1888),  Lutheran ;  b.  atOehiitz. 
Saxony,  Feb.  96. 1807  :  d.  at  Rfldlitc,  Saxony, 
Feb.  26.  1888 ;  studied  at  Dorpat,  1827-30, 
and  Berlin,  1831-88  ;  became  pnvnt  docent  at 
Dorpat,  lKi3  ;  professor  extniordinarv,  ISW  ; 
ordinary  profesM>r.  IH.'iJJ  ;  and  retired  as  pro- 
fSBsor  cnirriiiis  to  Leipzig,  18,')9.  Amonp  his 
work'^  an  HiMme/n'  Arc/nTohf/U,  Frankfort, 
18f»7  '  inmentaries  <m  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  to  Clarkli  Library,  ete. 

IMas  (kime),  Karl  Theodor,  Ph.D.  (TQ 
blAgen,  1847?).  D.D.  {hon,,  Umi) ;  b.  at 


8tuttnrt,  Dec.  17,  1835 ;  d.  at  Giessen.  Nov. 
17, 1678 :  studied  theology  at  TUbingen  and 
Boui;  WIS  •npointed  pastor  of  Essiingen. 
WVrtemberg.  1886  ;  and  professor  of  theology 

in  ZtinMi,  1860,  and  in  Gies.st-n,  1873.  lie 
was  es.-<ntially  a  historian.  A  series  of 
monographs  (IKSl-fMi)  on  tin-  liistory  of  the 
Hefonnation  in  Suahia  attra(  te<i  great  atten- 
tion. But  after  settliufr  at  Zurieli  he  changed 
his  field.  He  concentrated  his  energy  on 
tlie  origin  of  Christianity,  more  especiaTly  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  here  he  produced  some- 
thing dccisiTe,  the  standard  representation 
from  hia  ■tandpofat-'iationalfatttt,  but  with 
divp  roots  down  in  a  tender  oonaclenoe,  and 
witli  reverence.  The  first  monograph,  Dit 
iiunifchlirhc  Kiittri>-ktl<iiig  Jtnu  Chri»(i,  ap- 
]  pearetl,  Zuricli.  ls<X>  ;  then  foUowid  JJie  ge- 
\  tchirhtlirlu  Wurd,  ,/<.»'/.  Zurich,  1H64,  and  Der 
yfA,-h,rhil,.-i„  Chri.-I.tx,  Zurich,  1865,  3<1  ed.. 
IMM) ;  and  finally  cunie  Jmu  of  Xdzareth  mid 
(ht:  X(i(i"nal  L^e  of  Inrml,  Zurit  h,  lMiT-72, 
•3  vols..  Eng.  trans.,  London,  187^-82,  6  vols. 
He  published  alao  PrtdigUn,  Stuttgart,  1861- 
62.  2  Tola.;  Aum  4m  CTreMsCsiiAM^  Zurl^ 
1878.  To  his  Rom  vnd  dst  CArMmfvm. 
H<Tlin,  1H81,  H  Zieirler.  his  Utettiy  executor* 
adde<l  a  memoir  of  his  life.  C.  P. 

Keith,  AlaKand«r,  D.D.  (  ),  Scotdah 
Presbyterian ;  h.  at'  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeen- 
shire, 1791  :  d.  at  Buxton,  82  m.  n.w.  of 

Derby,  F<  !i  7,  is>*0.  He  Ixcanie  minister  of 
St.  Cyrus.  Iviiuarolineshire,  in  IHltJ,  but  de- 
vole(i  most  of  his  life  to  literarv  pursuits. 
H'lh  KvidciiCf  I'f  the  Truth  of  (he  (.'hr%»ttan  Re- 
ligion, derited  from  the  I.itiral  Fulfilmtnt  of 
ProplKcy,  E<linburgh,  1824,  was  extremely 
[►opular,  and  drew  larjrely  on  the  accounts  of 
recent  traveUen  in  Bible  lands.  Of  similar 
general  character,  but  less  emtoently  suecesa- 
ful,  were  81§m  tf  Iks  ISme*,  1882.  2  vols. ; 
DmMUiTOiien  {if  the  Truth  of  thrirtUtnity, 
1838  ;  The  iMnd  <f  hnul,  184.T  ;  H,irn,«i,y 
of  Prophefy,  1H.")1  ;  and  llintory  und  Dt.dine 
of  the  World  uml  ,>/  the  Chureh,  IHil.  Hy 
also  published  replies  to  Klliott  's  Ilonr  A}x>ra- 
lyptiot  and  to  son)e  j>arts  of  Stanley  s  .S(>«u' 
<(/«i  PaU»tine.  He  was  one  of  the  committee 
»ent  by  the  Kirk,  in  1830,  to  investiKste  the 
condition  of  the  Oriental  Jews,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Church,  in  1848. 

P.  M  B. 

Keith,  Oeorge.  a  Quaker  sectary  ;  b.  in 
Aberdeen  about  1640  ;  d.  at  Edburton.  Sua* 
sex.  about  1714.  He  was  educated  tax  the 
Scottish  Chnrch.  but  joined  the  I^rioDds  about 
1664,  and  was  associated  with  Barclay  and 
Penn  in  defending  their  principles.  Impris- 
oned, 1684,  for  preaching,  he  went  to  America ; 
was  sun'cvor- general  of  F-ast  Jersey,  1685-88  ; 
taught  in  I'hilaiklphia,  arjd  disjiuied  with  the 
Matliers,  but  soon  attacked  the  beliefs  of  his 
coreIigionist,s  as  unsound  ;  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  was  denounced  by  Pexin  as  an  apostate, 
and  condemned  by  tbe  Yearly  fleeting* 
llerson  he  formea  a  body  of  "  ChrisrisB 

Soakers"  or  Kcithlans.  Entering  the  Chiirdi 
England,  he  was  sent  to  Ametica  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  in  1702-5  converted  ami  baptizinl 
many  Quakers.  From  170C  he  was  re<-tor  of 
Edbiirtou.   Biabop  Buruet  pronounced  him 
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tho  nuMt  leuned  of  Quakers.    ITis  SUmdard  ' 
<^the  Quaken  EtBomined,  Loudon,  1102,  wa.s 
an  answer  to  Barday'a  Apoiogjf.    F.  M.  B. 

KaUy,  Thoaaa,  CSoogngatioiiialist ;  b.  near 
Athy,  18  m.  s.  of  Kildare,  Irdand.  in  1769  ; 

(1  tin  n-,  May  14,  1855.  He  graduated  at 
Dublin  L  iiivcrsity  ;  was  ordained,  17tt2,  but 
itiliibiU'd  liv  tlie  archbL'ibop  of  DuMin,  and 
beatme  a  Jissiiiter,  engaging  iti  evaugeliHtic 
work  and  bmliiing  many  cliapels.  HU 
Hymna,  wbicli  appifaml  in  at  least  8  editions. 
1804-1^,  number  near  800 ;  they  are  aimple 
•od  fervent,  and  especially  strong  on  the  ex- 
altation of  ChriHt  and  the  spread  of  hk  Ung- 
don.  Duriiif  his  Ufa  lliffr  irara  more  ex- 
tenaiTely  cm]  Ir  v  d  than  tnoae  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  i  ri-^i nr.  (.eiilury,  unk-ss  James 
Monti;ouK'rv,  aud  iiiaiiv  of  them  are  still  in 
use  '  F.  M.  li. 

Keltic  Ohurch.    Si^^  Ckt.tic  CtruRCH. 

Eempia,  Thomaa  a,  the  author  of  tlie 
famous  ImiUitUm  <>f  VhrUt  ;  b.  at  Kempen,  ' 
in  the  biithopric  of  ('uli)gnc,  i:{8(t ;  d.  at 
Zwolle,  July  25,  1471.  Hw  surname  was 
Haemerckcn  ^"little  hammer"").  His  father 
and  mother  lived  in  hunil  K  i  irrunwtances. 
Hia  brother  John  waa  a  friend  of  Gerliaid 
Groat»  and  bdonged  to  tba  founden  of  the 
Braihiwi  of  the  Common  Life  (q.r.).  He 
established  the  mona.Htcry  of  Mt.  St.  Agneti 
near  Zwnlle,  atirl  Ttiom  iH,  whuat  the  age  of 
13  hiwlgone  to  tlic  faiiHUH  H<  inK)l  at  Deventer, 
was  transferred  hvrv  in  i;J99.  Thomas  hu<l 
already  gaine<l  a  iirolleieney  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing lK)ok8,  ami  lilt!  povertj-  of  the  monastery 
kept  him  at  this  employment  moHt  of  his  life. 
TUl  1406  he  remained  in  the  novitiate,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1414  AttUstimehe 
wrote  the  traaoae  upon  theeouununlon  which 
oonstitntea  flia  fourth  boolc  of  tho  ImUation. 
His  life  was  uneventful,  tliough  filled  with 
busy  labors  as  prejiolier,  confessor,  copvist, 
writer.  Twiee  he  was  made  suixTieir  of  his  i 
monastery,  but  he  i)referre<l  the  ((iiiet  routine 
of  his  studies.  He  was  of  a  eoutemplative, 
spiritual  nature,  and  this  was  the  chief  aouice 
whence  he  drew  his  great  book. 

The  Imitation  itst>]f,  which  arose  gradually, 
and  was  often  levised  bv  the  author,  ia  anon* 
ymotts.  It  is  composed  of  4  hexAa :  1.  Ad- 
monitions useful  for  a  spiritual  life.  %  Ad* 
monitions  concerning  inward  things.  8.  Of 
internal  con-solation.  4.  A  devout  exliorlation 
to  llie  holy  communion.  The  divibiou  into 
chapte  rs  and  ))aragraplis  was  made  by  Thomas 
himself,  as  well  as  tho  nuuctuation,  which, 
with  the  parallelism  of  the  sentences  and  the 
rhythm  and  even  rhyme  of  Uie  whole,  shows 
that  tlie  structure  of  the  work  is  poetic.  It 
sliould  be  wedaUr  noted  thatit  was  not  de- 
signed as  a  Book  of  devotion  for  Gliiistlans  in 
nneral,  but  for  ttie  inmates  of  A  nUNBastcr}-. 
Heither  is  it  a  treatise,  nor  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  a  theme.  It  is  ratlier  a  collection  of 
useful  suggestions  found  in  tlio  .Scriptures, 
in  the  fatliers,  particularly  AuguKline  and 
Bernard,  in  the  cnissics  and  elsewhere,  w  hich, 
illuminated  by  exi>erience,  were,  with  the 
added  suggestions  of  actual  life,  loosely 
thrown  toi^her  under  appropriate  heads  I6r 
the  advantage  of  the  tuethxea. 


'  Since  the  book  is  anonymous,  and  since 
Thomas  is  well  known  to  have  been  au  indus- 
trious copyist,  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
he  really  wrote  the  Imitation.  It  lias  Ixtu 
iLsi  rib<'d  to  wtvenil  others,  and  particular!}  la 
Gcrsoa.  But  the  following  grounds  are  de- 
didve  for  Iftonaa  i  Kemns :  i.  Direct  wit> 
Qcsses  among  oontemporanos,  of  whom  6  es> 
preasly  ascribe  the  work  to  him.  The  flist 
collector  of  Qerson'a  wodu  says  it  waa  not 
Gersou's,  but  TlMnnas'B.  8.  Autograph  manu- 
se  ripls,  of  which  one  at  least  has  corrections 
which  no  one  but  the  author  would  allow 
himself.  3.  C'itatinns  n\  liii.  li  im  ntiou  Thi  imas 
as  the  author.  4.  Various  internal  rea.sons, 
such  as  the  citations,  the  Germanisms,  and 
similarity  to  other  wntiogs  of  Thomas.  Its 
date  is  the  years  previous  to  1431. 

There  were  numerous  otiier  writings  (tf 
Thomas,  of  the  same  genenl  dumder,  and 
of  no  f^T***  pnMnt  iiuanit 

Theltert  critical  edition  Is  that  of  WmSa, 
i  Berlin,  1^74.  after  the  nutogranh  of  1141.  It 
hiis  been  translated  into  many  lanjjuagea,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  religious  works. 
Tlie  onlveilition  in  Knglish  treatingit  as  poetry 
ia  Miinen  err/fniaffirn  (anonymouslv  e<lited), 
London  and  ^'ew  York,  Itsad.       t\n.  F. 

Km,  Thenaa,  D.D.  (Oxford.  1684),  bishop 

of  Bath  and  WoUs ;  b.  at  Berkiiampsteaa, 

Hertfonlshire,  July,  1637  ;  d.  at  Longkat, 
Somersetshire,  the  seat  of  Lortl  Wevmouth, 
March  W,  1711.  He  entered  NViueliester  Col- 
lege. l(Vi2,  and  Oxford,  1656  ;  became  ft  llo  .v 
of  New  College,  16o7  ;  B.A..  lOCl  ;  and  was 
onlained,  16t«2.  After  holding  three  succes- 
sive livings  he  returned,  in  1672,  to  "Winches- 
ter OS  prel»endary  ;  here  he  WTote  his  hymns 
and  put  forth  his  Manual  ef  Prater*,  1674. 
A  Tisit  to  Rome  in  1674  conflrmed  his  Angli- 
can principles.  He  was  chaplain  to  Mary, 
princess  of  Orange,  1679.  and  to  Charle«  II.. 
lt>f>0,  who,  in  ItJ^^l.  apitointed  him  to  tlie 
i  vacjmt  see  of  lialli  imd  \Vells,  as  "  the  good 
little  man  that  refusid  his  lo<lging  to  poor 
Nell  "  (Gwynn).  He  was  consecrated,  Jan. 
2T>,  16H."),  and  soon  after  ministered  faithfully 
to  the  king  in  his  hist  hours.  He  was  one  of 
the  illustnous  7  bisliope  who  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  June  8, 1688^  tot  refusing  to 
read  the  **  Dedamtkm  of  IndulgeMa''^  of 
James  II.  Refuring  to  take  the  oath  of  al> 
l^ance  to  William  and  Mary,  he  was  de- 
pnvKi  of  his  SCO  in  1691.  On  the  death  of 
his  successor.  Dr.  Kitlder,  in  1T05J  lie  was 
urged  to  resume  his  diocese,  but  refused. 
He  was  an  elo<iuent  preacher  ;  his  character, 
sa^'s  Mscaular,  "  approuche<l  as  near  as  hu- 
man infirmity  permits  to  the  ideal  perfection 
of  Christian  virtue."  His  lofty  indepeadcatoo 
and  saintly  purity  have  kept  his  memorr 
green ;  his  morning  and  evennig  hymns,  witB 
their  doxology,  have  been  familiar  to  eveiy 
worshifiping  aswmbly  for  near  800  years. 
His  I'iemn,  in  4  \iif-,.,  apynurcd.  London, 
17vl  ;  selections  from  iheni  exist  in  recent 
olitions.  His  prose  works  were  e<liled  by 
J.  T.  Kound  in  1  vol..  London,  1888.  His 
life  has  been  written  bv  W.  Hawkins,  Lon- 
don, 1718;  W.  L.  Bowles,  1880,  2  vols.: 
J.  L.  Anderdon,  1H51,  2d  ed.,  1852  ;  and 
£.  H.  Plumptre,  188«.  8  vda.     F.  IL  & 
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J  AMhel  Olark,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y..  1845),  LL.D.  (Lewia- 
Inirg  University,  Lewlsburg,  Pa.,  1870),  Bap- 
tist ;  b.  at  Poultnt'V,  Vt  ,  I>ec.  7,  IWtt), 
graduate*!  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  1831  ;  profpssor  of  Greek  in  Madison 
University,  liiunilton,  N.  Y.,  IHSS-W,  and  in 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Uaivcrsitv  .since  1850, 
teacliing  also  Hebrew  and  New  Testament 
Greek  in  RodwrtV  TiMologlcal  Seminar}- 
(Baptist).  He  was  •  member  of  Uie  Nen- 
Tertamcnt  Company  of  tibe  Anglo-American 
Bible  Rcrvision  Committee.  1871-81.  He  re- 
Tbed  and  in  part  translatcn  Olshausen's  Com' 
merUary,  New  York,  lHr)ft-r.s,  Mils.  ;  trans- 
lated Moll  on  Ifehreirit  in  AnuTican  edition  of 
Langc's  Commcutnry,  1868  ;  revised  transla- 
tion of  3Icyer'8  Coiitiut  nturyon  John,  1884,  etc. 

MmaXim  hcorktr  in  iron).  A  tribe  ot  lOdian 
iMtween  Pakatine  and  SdxxaL  Jethro  wu  a 
Kodte,  and  he  and  others  of  the  tribe  settled 

in  the  Holy  liand.  Helx-r  and  the  RechahitcH 
were  their  descendants.  Saul  and  David 
spared  them  in  their  raids  on  Amakk  i  l  Sam. 
XV.  6,  xxvii.  10.  xx.x.  2«).  T.  W.  L. 

Eannat,  WhiU,  D.I).  (Oxford,  17—),  bish- 
op of  Peterborough ;  b.  at  Dover,  Aug.  10, 
IMO :  d.  at  Westminster.  Dee.  19.  im  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall.  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
vk-e  priiK  ip;il  ;  vicar  of  Amcrsdcn.  108.')-17<K) : 
archuem-ou  of  Huntinszdon,  17<M  ;  dean  of 
Peterborough,  1707;  liishop,  ITIS.  l[t  ]iub- 
lishtid  57  works,  of  which  the  more  im|X)rtant 
trt  at  of  history  and  anli<iuitiL's,  and  several 
rtftr  to  Amerwa.  He  was  iu  hi»  later  years 
an  active  Low  Churchman.  His  life,  by 
W.  Keonel,  MOptamd,  London,  1780. 

Eetmicott,  Baojamin,  D.D  lOxford,  1767), 
Hel)rai.sl  ;  b.  at  ToUk  s,  Devonshire,  1W6  ni. 
w.  by  8.  of  Lomldji,  April  4,  1718  ;  d.  at  Ox- 
fonl,  Sept.  18,  1783.  He  passetl  from  an 
humble  station  t<i  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
1744.  and  won  a  fellowship  in  £xeter  College, 
1747.  by  dissertations  on  The  TYee  of  L{fls  and 
Iht  OtiatioMMr  Cai»MtdAbel.  He  became 
keeper  of  the  RadclHfe  Library.  1767,  and  in 
1770  canon  of  Christ  Church  and  rector  of 
Culhani,  Oxfordshire.  His  State  of  the 
Pnui..l  ll.hrnr  'IVrt  ■.f  the  Old  Testament 
CouKult nil,  Oxford,  17.');i-59,  2  vol".,  won 
unfavoratjle  eoinniciit  fnun  Warburton  and 
Uurne,  but  attractetl  much  attention.  In 
1760  he  issued  proposals  for  colhuing  all  He- 
brow  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  and  received 
mbacriptions  of  nearly  £10,000.  Durhig  9 
jmn  P.  J.  firuDB,  of  Hebnitadt,  and  maur 
otfaem  labored  at  this  task,  and  over  000 
manuscripts  were  collated,  amounting  to  80 
folio  volumes  of  material.  The  V'etus  Testa- 
rneiitum  Hi  />r:iii-ian  cum  raritK  l^ctionib^is 
peared,  Ix>ndon,  1776-HO  ;  the  stix)nd  volume 
included  a  IHssertatio  general ix.  Kcnnicott 
followed  the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  but 
neglected  the  vowel  points  :  the  variations  of 
text  wen  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  De 
Boari  carrad  the  work  further  in  Vorim  Lee- 
1784-88-W,  4  vola.  and  a  sup- 
s'. M.  B. 
(OA  mptjfinti),  ft  theolo^ad  torn 


of  constant  recarrcQcc  in  Ckristoio|dcal  dia- 
ctiasions.  It  la  taken  Iram  the  woMft  of  the 

apostle  (Phtl.  If.  7).  "But  emptied  hinuelf. 

takinir  the  fonii  of  a  sorvant."  and  the  ques- 
tion i.s  iLs  to  the  ualuru  and  e.vtent  of  this 
emptying.  In  the  17tli  <  i  iuury  there  was  a 
subtle  controversy  Ix'twitn  the  Lutheran 
divines  of  GicKsen  an<i  those  of  Thltinjrin, 
wlietlier,  as  the  former  maintained,  Uicre  was 
a  keneett  by  Christ  in  the  state  of  hiuniliation — 
i.e.,  aa  eatlie  abstinenoe  from  the  use  of  his 
divine  atttflrates,  or,  as  tke  latter  held,  there 
was  a  secret  use  of  them.  The  disnisaion 
came  to  an  end  in  the  disasters  of  the  TTiirty 
Years'  War.  T^ut  it  liivs  bc«'n  revived  of  late 
iu  another  form,  to  wit  :  wlicthcr  tlie  keno«»is 
of  Christ  was  a  n  nuncintinii  of  tlie  use  or  of 
the  {)Osscesiou  of  the  divine  attributes.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  lat- 
ter. Tlte  subject  is  treated  in  the  Dogmatics 
of  Hodge,  Martrasen,  and  Doruer.  and  with 
grcat  ftuiKM  la  tlie  work  of  Professor  Bnic^ 
The  Ihtm&iaHon  ef  CMet,  Edhiburgh,  9d 
cd.,18Sl,  T.  W.  C. 

KMirick,  Francis  Patrick,  D.D.  (  ). 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop ;  b.  in  Dublin. 
Dec.  8.  1797 ;  d.  in  Baltimote,  July  6,  1868. 
He  studied  at  Borne,  and  in  1881  waa  ordained 

priest  and  sent  to  America  as  head  of  a  aenip 
nary  at  Bardstown.  Ky.,  where  he  wrote  Let- 

t,  fM/n'iit  Omirron  to  Omt^it,  1828;  was  con- 
secralttl,  June  6.  I8;j^).  ns  bishop  of  Arath  in 
jhirlihus,  and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Conwell, 
of  Phihidelphia  ;  translated  to  that  si-e,  1842, 
and  founded  the  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  ;  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  1851  :  ap>s- 
tolic  delegate  at  the  tirst  plenary  oouncd  of 
the  United  Statea,  186B ;  honorary  primate  of 
the  United  fititoa,  18W.  He  wrote  several 
controversial  books,  and  in  Latin  Theoiegt» 
dngmatiea,  Philadelphia,  1889-40,  4  vols..  M 
cd..  Mechlin,  18n8,  3  vols.,  and  Theologia 
MoraliH,  Pliiladelphia,  1841-43,  3  vols  .  2d  ed.. 
Mechlin,  18.'5»,  wliich  are  works  of  authority 
in  his  chun:h.  His  revised  and  annotated 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  English. 
New  York,  1849-51,  2  vols.  ;  of  the  Psalms, 
Canticles,  and  Book  of  Wisdom.  1857  ;  of 
Job  and  the  Pronlwta,  1800 :  the  P«ntateadi» 
1880 ;  and  the  later  historical  books.  1868. 
is  meritoriotis.  F.  M.  B. 

Eentigpem,  St.,  apostle  of  Strathrlydc  ;  b. 
at  Culross.  21  m.  w.n.w.  of  Edinburgh,  about 
51  fi;  d.  at  Glasgow,  (VKi  In  the  traditions 
he  was  son  of  a  nun  and  grandson  of  a  pagan 
king  ;  hia  other  name,  Mungo,  means  "  dear- 
est friend."  Going  to  Catnurea  (Ohisgow), 
be  won  fame  for  nnctity  end  waa  maden 
hiabop.  Driven  thenoe,  he  founded  In  floutia 
Wales  the  monastery  of  Llanclwy,  afterward 
Kt.  ABaj)h's.  Returning,  his  see  was  for  a 
time  at  lloddam,  Dumfriesshire,  but  tinallv  at 
(Jlasgow  ("  the  dear  family"),  where  he  amjin 
restore«l  religion  after  tlM  primitive  p  it:- m. 

Hia  day  is  Jan.  18.  F.  M.  B. 

Kail  and  KMUb,  better         and  WVUBb^ 

terms  employed  In  the  margin  of  Hebrew 
Bibles.  K'tldh  (written)  denotes  wlmt  is 
found  in  the  ti'Xt  ;  Q'cri  (to  In  rtad)  indicates 
the  reading  which  it  is  supposed  should  be 
mbMitiited  for  the  text.  T.  W.  C. 
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-  r,  JofaaniMi,  b.  at  St.  GaU,  Swltwr. 

land,  1608  ;  d.  there.  March  17. 1574 ;  studied 
tlieoiogy  at  Baael,  but  decided  after  a  visit  (o 
Wittenberg  and  a  meeting  witli  Lutlier,  in 
16S3,  not  to  become  u  priest,  but  to  go  into 
business.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  8ad<llcr, 
but  began  the  following  year  to  preach  the 
Reformation,  and  that  with  such  cflFoct  that 
he  became  the  reforraator  of  his  native  cilv. 
In  1687  ho  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Latin 
Mhool,  and  in  1642  paator  of  St  Margaret. 
^  wroieaJitatoiyoi  tbaiatcodnetionof  tbe 
JtoformatlfHi  at  St.  CWD.  trUdi  httaSkd  Bab- 
batta,  because  be  wrote  it  on  his  holy  days, 
and  which  others  have  called  "  the  good  con- 
science of  the  lieformatioti,"  biosiu.se  it  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  hlsloritjil  (J<K:uiaeut.s 
of  tbe  aire.  It  was  edited  by  GSlzinger,  St. 
Gall,  1666-68.  Uis  life  was  written  by  Ber 
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0^  In  the  Roman  Church, 
MOfibed  to  Uihopa  and  priests  of 
ig  and  loodng.  or  of  f orgfring  sins  and 

imposing  punishments,  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  It  is  claimed  to  be  derived  from 
the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter  (ilatt.  xvL 
19)  and  sul«!«:qufntly  to  the  other  ili.sciples 
(John  XX.  22).  For  li  lou^j  time  in  the  ancient 
church  there  was  consiaerable  \inrertainty 
in  the  application  of  these  pas^agcH,  but  they 
were  restricted  more  and  more  to  the  oflloe  of 
the  church  in  administering  discipline  for 
ain.  Two  tendendea  ear^  beoonw  tnoMUe, 
yrtd/A  reappear  In  the  drardi  of  the  lOddie 
Ages,  and  which  have  not  disappeared  from 
the  lionian  theology  to  the  present  day. 
These  are  that  which  cmplia-sizesi  tlx;  .-^iiirituiii 
side,  the  necessity  of  rejx  iitjince.  and  tiic  be- 
stowment  of  forgivene&s  by  God  imincdiuti  ly 
upon  the  spiritual  excrcii>c  in  the  heart,  and 
the  other,  that  which  emphasizes  the  ecclesi- 
aeUcal  side,  or  conditions  the  attainment  of 
foigivenefls  in  some  sense  upon  the  oflloM  of 
fhefiluirch.  Tbe  first  teodencr  is  repnMnted 
by  Peter  Lombard,  who  aatd  that  forglvenen 
was  bestowed  even  before  oral  confession, 
when  the  desire  for  it  first  ro«e  in  the  heart. 
The  power  of  bindin;,'  and  loosing  i.s  therr  fore 
only  the  power  tt)  (h<'lnr<'  the  individual  loowd 
or  bound,  to  lr)(»e  be  fore  the  churcli  him 
whom  God  has  already  loosed.  The  priest  is 
therefore  a  judge,  but  it  is  in  foro  eeeUtioB 
(t.«i.,  in  tlie  Church's  phice).  This  view  b 
Mldbramimber  of  distinguished  theologians 
to fbelteroniiation  period.  Ontheollwrtlde 
■tandi  Thomas  Aquinas,  now  ezahed  to  the 
position  of  teacher  of  the  church  by  Loo 
jQIL  To  him,  the  priest  was  judge  in  foro 
Dei(i.e.,  in  God's  place).  He  Inis  power  by  the 
use  of  the  keys  to  remove  liiudrances  which 
would  otherwise  b:ir  the  way  of  the  sinner 
into  the  kingdom  of  huaveii.  This  sacra- 
mental power  is  exercised  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  God  alone  fofgivea  sin,  and  penl- 
tanoe  (oontrition)  moat  pnoede,  or  if  a  less 
degree  of  iomNr  ta  praeiit  (attrition).  It  k  In- 
creased  by  the  sacrament.  HfndraniKB  are 
removed  and  grace  enters.  When  finally  the 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled  and  the  satis- 
faction prescribe*!,  the  utteranci.'  of  tlie  priest, 
"I  absolve  thee,"  is  tbe  act  of  bestowment 


of  forgitenoss  by  Ctod.  Thus  the  judgnsai 
of  the  priest  is  an  absohite  one,  airtnfillflile 

judgment  of  God'a.   But  by  the  peculiar  ]n> 

confflstency  of  the  Roman  theology,  which 
often  contains  within  it  the  most  irrcroiK  li- 
able element.s,  it  is  generally  ackiiow !(-<li,'tMl 
that  the  priest  is  not  lifted  to  tliu  plane  of 
infallibillt3',  and  hence  the  juilgrneut  ia  re- 
garded as  a  conditioned  one.  But  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Roman  Church  since  the  Coundl 
of  Trent  and  the  Roman  Crtecbism  is  to  Btlf> 
fen  the  ecctoiiastiual  systom.  Mid  to  view  the 
power  of  the  keys  as  aiora  and  man  abso- 
lute. 

Tbe  Protestant  churches  have  from  the 

first  generally  limited  the  power  of  the  keys 
to  the  declaration  of  the  form'iveues.s  of  sins 
by  preaching  and  otherwise,  and  to  the  exer- 
cise of  church  diacipliue.  The  j>ow  er  granted 
by  the  Saviour  wa.s  the  jxiwer  of  govern- 
ment, so  that  what  the  church  does  is  not  a 
mere  empty  thing,  but  is  done  by  the  com!' 
mission  <a  God,  and  thus  has  a  divine  Talidity, 
oonditkNMd,  however,  so  that  not  every  act 
of  tbe  dinrch  as  such,  but  onl^  those  which 
are  In  accord  with  tbe  divine  wfU  are  accepted 
in  heaven.  Yet  all  liave  authority.  See 
article  Roman  Cuukch.  F.  H.  F. 

Khan.    See  Inn. 

Kid'-ron  {blnek)  a  winter  torrent  and  the 
valley  in  wldch  It  flows,  east  of  Jerusalem. 
It  rls<>s  1^  m.  n,w.  of  the  city,  runs  bet  ween 
it  and  tlic  -Ml.  df  ((lives,  and  pursuing  a 
winding  course  through  the  wiulemess  of 
San  Saba,  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Its 
sides  arc  full  of  tombs  ancient  and  modem. 
It  was  crossed  by  David  in  his  flight  from 
Absalom  (S  Sam.  xv.  88, 80).  and  by  our  Lord 
on  his  way  to  OwIIubiiibiih  (John  zvHL  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

Kierkegaard  (kyer  -kfr-gord),  86ren  Aaby, 
b.  at  Copenliagen.  May  S,  1818 ;  d.  at  the  sama 
place,  Nov.  ir,  1866,  havhig  never  left  his  na> 
tlve  etty  mora  than  afew  days  at  a  time,  except* 

ing  once,  when  he  went  to  Qermany  to  stui^ 
Scnelling's  philosophy.  He  was  the  moet 
orijiinal  thinker  ami  theological  philosopher 
the  North  ever  protluceti.  His  fame  has  tjeen 
steadily  growing  since  his  death,  and  he  bids 
fair  to  bMome  uie  leading  reUgio-phiiosophi- 
cal  light  of  Germany.  >iot  only  his  theologi- 
cal, bat  also  hia  aeaihetic  worn  have  of  late 
become  tito  snbjeet  ef  vnivenal  atndy  in 

As  a  boy,  Sdren  Kierkegaard  wsa  weak  fn 

health,  rather  morbid  and  precocious.  From 
his  father,  a  Jutland  peasant  and  woolhandler 
in  Copenhagen,  he  inlierited  a  sharp  wit  and 
keen  insight,  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  melancholv,  traits  that  li-d  him  into  much 
trouble,  and  laid  him  in  an  early  ^rave.  In 
1880  he  graduated  from  the  iJmversity  of 
Copenhagen,  and  10  years  later  he  passed  the 
thsologlcal  examination,  but  neither  sought 
nor  ever  filled  any  pnblio  ministry.  His  de- 
gree of  H.A*he  earned  by  an  emay  0*  Irony, 
the  main  concept  of  his  future  philosophy. 
His  ftither  left  him  a  fortune,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  in  independent  and  elegant  retire- 
ment.  But  he  was  most  literally  aiooe  in  the 
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world  ;  as  he  said  Liinst'lf.  "Knowing  all,  I 
am  known  by  nobody. "  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, though  for  a  few  mouths  tugaged. 

86rcD  Kierkegaard's  writiogs  abound  in 
psychological  obeervations  UM  aiperiences, 
(RMt  penetntkMi  and  dextenma  eiperioMota- 
flouL  «n  of  whleh  enable  Mm  to  qteak  of  that 
whStm  Imt  few  know  and  fewer  stSU  cao  ex- 
pma.  His  diction  is  noble,  his  dialectics  re- 
fined and  brilliant ;  scarcely  a  page  of  his 
can  be  found  which  is  not  rich  in  poetic  senti- 
ment and  passionate  tliough  pun:  l  uthusi 
asm.  It  is  generally  conceded  Uiat  IiIh  literary 
productions  overflow  with  intelle<:tual  won- 
oen,  still  U  most  be  said  that  he  is  often 
mofo  fMrfaatiiij  and  aoductlwii  tfiaii  oonrine- 

Ba  dadaed  Ilia  tnik  to  '*  to  eaD  aManltaD 
to  Ofaitotianity,"  to  make  Umadf  aa  Inatru* 
ment  to  summon  people  to  the  tndv  Human. 
Ideal  or  tnie  Christianity,  so  little  Known,  us 
he  claime<l,  fiiiti  to  which  he  wuntcd  to  call 
attention,  is  n^-ithor  u  tlicory,  Mieulltic  or 
otherwise,  but  a  life  and  a  moiie  of  exialtince  ; 
a  life  which  nature  can  neither  define  nor 
teacti.  It  is  an  existence  rooted  wholly  in  the 
heyond,  though  it  must  be  realized  in  actual 
fife.  Chiistiaii  troth  is  not  and  cannot  be 
the  sahjeot  «l  adenoe,  for  it  la  not  objective, 
Imt  purely  auMective.  He  doea  not  deny  the 
▼aloe  of  objective  science  ;  be  admits  its  use 
and  necessity  in  u  n  ;il  world,  but  he  utterly 
discards  uuy  cluinis  it  may  lay  to  the  .spirituul 
relations  of  the  Christian— relutiouH  which 
are  and  can  be  only  subjective,  personal,  and 
Individual.  Defined,  his  i)erceplion  b  thi«. 
"  tiubjectivUy  is  the  truth"— a  doubtful  prop- 
oaUon,  and  only  true  witli  regard  to  the  One 
who  oonld  say  about  himaelf,  "I  am  the 
troth."  Rightly  undavatood,H  la  the  apecula- 
tive  inincipTe  of  Protestantism ;  but  wronglr 
conceived,  it  leads  to  a  denial  of  the  churt^Ii 
idea.  However,  the  main  clement  of  this 
philosophy  would  not  have  met  with  any  dc- 
tcrtnincil  opposition  had  Kierkciriifird  hhkIcf- 
ated  his  language.  As  it  wa>4  he  deilantly  de- 
clared war  against  all  speculation  as  a  source 
of  Christiiuiity,  and  opposed  those  who  seek 
to  .speculate  on  faith — as  was  the  case  in  his 
day  and  before->thereb|r  atriTing  to  get  an  in> 
sight  into  the  truths  of  retelattoD.  Specida- 
tion,  he  claimed.  leads  to  "*  fall,"  and  to  a 
faJsiflcatlon  of  the  tnith.  He  would  protect 
faith  from  speculation  by  ded.irinir  it  to  be 
beyond  reasoning,  l)ecaii8C  it  is  "alysurd  " 
or  evrii  "  tliriiiAy  abnurd"  {cmlo,  <j'iin  itl>. 
tnrtbitii.  iKt),  as  he  said.  Again,  he  declared 
that  Christianity  is  "  the  al^lnte  panidox," 
which  mu-st  be  bclievc<l  in  defiance  of  all  rea- 
aon,  "in  virtue  of  the  absurd."  Here  he 
gare  offence,  and  so  be  did,  too,  when  he 
propounded  his  method  of  airlflng  at  Obrla- 
naa  troth.  In  aaawering  that  to  him  mo- 
mentom  qneetloa.  How  do  I  become  a  Chris- 
tian ?  he  dw-s  not  point  directly  to  faith 
and  the  imitation  of  Christ,  but  j)r(i{K»si-8  the 
8ocrotic  method  of  "betrayal  into  truth." 
"  It  is  just  a  Socrates  of  w'hick  this  worhl, 
perplexed  by  its  great  knowledge,  standis  in 
need,"  to  help  it  to  turn  against  speculation, 
"  to  make  ditticulties,"  to  disperse  all  baM^ 
Inary  knowledge,  and  to  evoke  aoberaeai. 


He  wiuH  right  enough  when  he  insisted  upon 
the  category  of  "  the  individual  '  in  oppiosi- 
tion  to  i^antbeUm  and  the  <lead  ChurchiMU  of 
his  day.  Without  personal  relationship,  the 
cause  of  CwlrtlaiBlly  falls  to  the  ground. 
"£TCfT  one  moat  nsrigate  the  sea  of  thia 
world  to  hia  own  little  kajak ;"  to  be  saved 
"  one  must  embark  in  tiw  vmaelof  hlaowik 
individuality  ;"  but  he  deidea  liia  dmndi  Idea 
and  lead.s  tis  astray  when  he  S^a,  **E?eiy 
human  being  of  earnest  mind,  who  knows 
what  edihcation  mcuns— every  one.  whatever 
else  tliey  may  Ik',  high  or  low,  wis«!  or  sim- 
ple, man  or  woman-  every  one  who  luw  felt 
the  power  of  edilicalion,  or  God  present  with 
them,  will  grant  me  unconditionally  that  i( 
is  impoesibie  to  edify  or  to  be  edified  «n 
mam;  edMtertfan  yet  more  than  love  caa 
only  bear  relation  to  the  individual — the  in- 
dividual, not  in  the  sense  of  the  dbUngnlshed 
and  sjM  cially  i  ii flowed,  but  the  individual  in 
the  senmi  in  wlucli  every  one  ought  and  can 
l)e  sucli,  in  w^hich  he  must  place  nis  honor- 
nay.  Ids  salvation,  on  attaining."  He  de- 
stroys all  minlstrv,  and  makes  Christ  the 
saviour  of  Uie  individual  only,  overlooking 
Iwth  tlie  churdi  and  the  world  when  lie  says, 
' '  The  individual— this  catagoiy  has  only  been 
employed  OMe  beiore,  the  mt  Hme  in  a  de* 
cidedly  dialectic  manner  by  Socrates  in  order 
to  overthrow  ptwanism.  In  Christianity,  on 
the  other  liand,  U  is  to  be  emploj'eil  this  sec- 
ond time  to  make  men  (i.e.,  nominal  Chris- 
tians) real  followers  of  Christ.  It  is  not  the 
ciitegorj-  of  the  missionary  in  regard  to  the 
heatnen  which  he  announces  to  the  Chrisiiun 
world  ;  but  it  is  the  missionary  's  categoiy 
within  Christendom  iLvlf  to  relnlKMuea 
Ohriatianitar  into  Chiistendom." 

HboiMMildBd  Intenat  in  " 
led  him  to  a  false  podtion  in  regard  to  the 
established  state  diurch,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
"  otlicial  Christianity,"  wliich  was.  as  he  n*- 
peate<lly  declared,  "a  va^t  deception."  It 
also  imtde  him  antagonistic  to  church  people 
at  large,  "  the  thuustuids  of  people  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  but  have  their  lives  in 
entirely  different  categories."  During  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  he  became  quite  vki- 
lent  In  hk  denuuciations,  particularly  to 
after  tihe  fnnenl  of  Bishop  Mynster.  a  man 
and  a  ndnister  of  no  remarkable  qiialitlei, 
whom  Bishop  Marten.4en  cvtravagantly  char> 
Bcterized  a.s  a  "  witness  <if  truth.'  In  a  ]>cri- 
odic»l,  T/ie  Mfiiuiil.  (stalilished  an<l  owned 
by  lOerkegaard  he  overdid  him-silf ,  and  made 
himself  tlie  laughing  Htvx  k  of  many.  In  the 
moKt  extraordinary'  language  he  abused  the 
clergj  for  their  easy-going  ways,  for  making  a 
"  living  out  of  the  wounds  and  bruises  of 
Christ,^'  and  took  timm  to  task  for  their 
hypocrisy  and  betn^al  of  Ae  eanao  of  Christ 
In  the  same  paper  be  also  fteqnvitly  wrote 
about  "the  oreadful  error"  to  snppoee  that 
"  Ijecausi!  one  outwardly  is  M  ithin  tlie  vessel 
of  llie  chart  h,  outwardly  In  longs  to  tl»e  com* 
munity  of  the  true  chun  h.  )ic  thawfow  hH 
an  insurance  upon  eternal  bliss." 

S6ren  Kierkegaard's  influence  was  good  in 
many  waya»  bat  he  never  had  the  effect  he 
expected,  and  died  a  disappointed  man.  He 
did  caDM  many  to  ask  about  Qiriat  and  tha 
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liTing  ways  ;  he  also  influenced  the  dewy  for 
the  better  ;  but  it  can  be  said  on  good  evidences 
that  hf  (lid  a  great  deal  of  harm,  too.  His 
churacterizations  of  Christianity  as  a  "  para- 
dox" and  "  an  iibsurditv,"  and  of  the  Church 
as  a  "  vast  deception,"  became  the  stumblinft* 
block  for  foaay,  and  caused  much  snfferlog 
and  offence.  The  use  one  of  his  foUowen 
and  a  teacher  in  the  university,  the  late  Pto- 
feasor  Rannuft  Ntolaaii,  made  of  bia  phWMMi 
ogy,  set  an  sbatduta  Iwrrter  f^aSMtotXiet  in 
many  a  student's  heart,  and  niu<  li  of  mod- 
ern Danish  infidelity  and  bl:tsj)honiy  nmy  \te 
laid  at  the  door  or  both  teaclier  and  pupil. 
JIaiiy  of  liLs  works  have  been  tninrilat<^(i  into 
Gt'rrnaii.  l.i;.  ('hrUtenthum  «.  Kirrhe,  Ham- 
burc,  IStJl  ;  J)i^  Ulien,  etc.,  Halle.  1877  ; 
Jlitlur  jirittter,  1877  ;  EinObung  in  Christen- 
thum,  1878  ;  Die  KrankhtU  cum  Tode,  1881  ; 
FureAt  u.  ZitUm,  Erlaturaii.  1869  ;  JBiUtMder- 
OOar,  Ldralg,  1885 ;  SUidum  ai(f  Om  h-- 
ttMVMgt,  18W;  Zur  Piifcholame  der  Mndi\ 
1890  i  Leb*n  und  Walton  der  Liebe,  1800. 

C.  H.  A.  Bjbrrboaard. 

EbaeM  (kiin'.kee),  David,  a  Jewish  rabbi 
ttrtng  at  Marbome,  Boathem  JFmm,  1190- 
1940.  of  whoeelffenoUifngiskiiown.bot  whose 
writings  were  very  cclebrateil.  They  consist 
of  a  commentary  oo  the  Psalms,  printed,  1477, 


at  Bologna,  translatrnl  into  Latin  hy  .Tanvler, 
Constance,  1544  ;  a  Hebrew  prainiiiar.  etiited 
by  Elias  Levita,  Venice.  1545,  and  by  M. 
Hechim,  Furth,  1793,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Guidocier,  Paris,  1540  ;  a  Helirew 
dictiouarr,  also  edited  by  EUas  Levita,  Venioe, 
1546.  ana  Bieoentbal  and  Lebrccht.  Beriin, 
1847,  and  tratulated  into  Latjn,  1086 ;  oom- 
meotaries  on  Geneaa  and  toe  {tvopbeta,  (rf 
which  that  on  ZiwdiaTlah  waa  traadalfld  hj 
HcOaul.  London.  1887.  G.  P. 

King,  a  title  which  in  Script i in-  docs  not 
always  denote  great  power  or  large  territory. 
It  is  applied  to  rulers  of  single  towns  (of 
whom  Adoniaeddc  had  "90  under  hia 
table),  like  the  sheikhs  of  modem  Arabs. 
Israel  had  no  kini,"<  until  Saul,  but  waj<  gov- 
erned by  (^Irlcrs,  lis  in  Ei^ypt,  by  rulers  ap- 
poiiitcil  of  <iod,  as  Moss's  and  Josliua,  and  by 
]iidi;«  s,  Gideon  ;  and  whi  n  a  king  did  come 
the  LTOvernmcnt  was  still  a  theocracy,  as  the 
king  was  to  rule  according  to  God's  hiws. 
The  first  three  kings  were  Saul,  David,  and 
Solomon,  each  of  whom  reigned  40  yean. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Solomon  the  Mngdora 
was  divided,  and  hence  tliere  are  from  that 
time  two  parallel  lines  which  are  given  In  de- 
tail in  the  tapUa  that  ooma  n  perio<i  of  nearly 
400  years.  T.  W.  C. 
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John,  D.D.  (Oxford,  ),  biHhop 

of  Lonuou  ;  b.  Ht  Woraall.  BiickiDghumahirL'. 
about  1550  ;  d  ia  London,  March  30.  1621. 
He  ttadied  )U  Oxford,  and  became  cliaplain 
to  the  gaeen ;  arctideaeon  of  Nottingham, 
U0O;  dwn  of  OhriM  Cbarob.  1006}  and 
Vbibop  ol  London.  i9tl.  Ub  Leeiunt  tn 
J!MMit»  Osfonl.  1594-97,  bad  gn-at  relrbritv. 
ond  WM  loprlnted  in  vol.  with  liuinold'H  on 
Obodkkh,  in  NiooU'o  MriM,  Alinbnrgh.  1864. 

F.  M.  B. 

Ba&  Jonas,  D.D.  (Princttou,  18^2).  Con- 
gfMllfionaltot ;  b.  at  Uawlcj,  Mass.,  July  29. 
nW;  d.  at  Atbeoa.  Greece.  May  22,  1869. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College.  1816.  and 
at  AudoviT.  1H19.  He  preached  for  a  lime 
in  South  Caroliii.n  ;  wiis  a  missionarv"  in  Svria, 
1823-26,  uii.l  ill  Grwiv,  lH2H-fi!).  "lU,  tnuLs- 
laU'd  into  lutnit  rn  <in-<  k  Minr'n y  publications 
of  tlie  Tract  Sotittv,  and  wrote  m  vend  vol 
umf!8  in  the  Hame  language.  Om-  of  tliiM.-, 
condemning  iLiriolatry  by  citatious  from  tJio 
fathers,  was  made  Uie  occubion  of  a  pro^u- 
tioiD  bjr  tho  local  church  withotitiee  in  1845. 
Li  ISW-Sl  ho  was  again  attacked  for  preach- 
ing doctrino  contrary  to  that  received.  In 
lurch,  1852,  he  was  tried  and  aentenccd  to  15 
days'  ooiitltiL'tm-nt,  and  l)ani*<hnient  from  tlie 
kingdom.  One  day  lie  R\^ut  in  prison,  and 
for  several  more  be  was  under  guard  ;  tlie  rest 
of  the  sentenc  e  was  remitted,  and  in  I  KM  it 
was  revoked.  In  1H68  the  lloly  Syuml  of 
Athens  anathematized  him.  He  wrote  in 
£ngli.sh  The  Oriental  Church  and  the  Liitin, 
York,  1865.  and  other  hooka.  Ui»  Ufe, 
hr  F.  E.  H.  H.,  appeared.  New  York,  1879. 

F  M.  B. 

Sing,  Thomaa  Starr,  I'nitnriaii  ;  b.  in  New 
York  City,  Dee.  IT,  1>*24  ;  d.  in  8an  Fran- 
cisco. March  4.  1864.  After  niipportin^  him- 
self in  youth,  he.  in  lK4t5,  in-eame  a  Lniver- 
sallst  pastor  (as  his  father  had  formerly  been) 
at  Charlestown.  Mass.  In  Dec.,  1848,  he  was 
instaUsd  at  the  HoUis  street  Unitarian  church. 
Boston ;  thence  he  pawed  to  San  Fnmcisoo  in 
1860.  lie  was  mainlv  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing California  in  the  I'nion.  and  in  establish- 
ing  there  a  branch  of  tlie  Sanitary  Coinmis- 
sion.  By  his  eloquence  as  a  lecturer  and  his 
.'iliinint;  (lualities  as  a  man  he  gaine<i  great 
reputation  and  manv  friends.  His  only  publi- 
cation was  The  White  JRIU.  Boston.  1851  ; 
but  three  volumes  of  his  lectures,  etc.,  were 
eatbered  after  his  death.  One  of  these, 
OhritUanUf  mud  iiiMiaiii^.  Boston,  1877,  in- 
cluded a  memoir  hy  E.  P.  Wlifrole.  A 
Trihute  to  his  memory,  by  R.  Frointngham, 
appeared.  Boston,  1864.  F.  M.  B. 


WlUlam,  D.D.  (Trinity  College, 
16—),  archUsliop  of  Dublin ;  b.  at  Antrim, 
19  m.  n.w.  of  Belfast,  May  1,  1650 ;  d.  at 
Dublin,  May  8,  1729.  lie  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  onlained,  1674,  and 
after  9  years  in  a  Dublin  pari^^li  becjitm-  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  ItJKM  ;  bishop  of  Dcrrv, 
1691  ;  and  archbishop  of  Dublin,  1702.  A.s  a 
"Whig  and  a  Protestant  he  was  imprisoned  in 
1688.  His  works  include  The  State  of  the 
ProtettatUt  »a  Jntand  undtr  King  Jamu,  Lon- 
don, lan.  and  a  Latin  treatise,  J)«  Origine 
Man,  ITOt^  which  attempu  to  veoondk  God's 


poodocss  with  the  existence  of  evil ;  this  was 
answered  by  Bayle  and  Leibnitz,  and  trans- 
lated into  £nglisli  by  Bishop  £.  Law,  1781. 
His  celebrated  sermon  on /Ved0«te';Mf  ion.  1700, 
has  hem.  lield  to  uudotsin  the  dangerous  posi- 
iiontbat  the  moral  attrilmtasof  deity  cUfEer 
not  only  in  degree  bnt  In  CMenes  fton  flMee 
of  his  rational  creatures.  F.  M.  B. 

Sing's  Zhril,  Ths,  was  a  century  ago  the 
common  name  of  scrofula  in  England,  and 
arose  from  the  belief  that  the  disease  could  be 
cured  by  the  touch  of  the  king.  The  ifartt 
EngUah  Idog  who  "  touched  "  chiMren  waa 
Edward  tiw  Conftaesor;  1048-W,  and  tile  li* 
was  Anne.  1702-14,  and  for  oenturfes  tho 
belief  in  this  miracle  formed  "pert  of  tlio 
rclitrion  attaf  hcd  to  the  j>crson  of^  the  king," 
and  the  i^rayi-r  Hook  prL-s<  rilH'd  a  spi'<"ial  ser- 
vice for  tlif  ( (Ti  nioiiy  up  to  171U.  The  same 
belief  pr»  vai|«>«l  in  France ;  i^ouis  XVL 
"  touchetl"  a  child  at  Hheims  in  1778. 

Sing's  Daughters.    S.  c  p.  988. 

Kingdom  of  Ood,  a  iiatne  of  the  greati-st 
instilulion  in  the  world.  Kurt  told  by  Daniel 
(ii.  44).  it  was  announcetl  liy  .lohn  the  liap- 
tist  (Matt.  iii.  2).  prtxlaiined  by  the  Lord 
}esu8(Malt.  iv.  17),  who  explained  its  char- 
acter and  demands,  and  set  up  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  wtien  the  Spirit  was  poured  bttt. 
From  that  tiuM  it  lias  gone  on,  u«ng  the  visi- 
ble church  as  its  instmnMDl  or  tiaiidns  adiool, 
but  exerting  an  influence  on  all  forms  of  hn- 
'  man  life  and  cliuraf  tiT.  and  preparing  tho 
way  for  its  full  and  linal  nianifcstati<ni  in  a 
rc^Vncrabil  world.  It  will  be  jK-rfecled  in 
heaven  (Matt.  viii.  11),  and  will  never  cea.se 
(Luke  i.  H-S),  cvi  n  when  the  mediatorial  reign 
of  our  Baviour  is  accomplislietl  (1  Cor.  xv.  28). 
All  other  Idngdoms  have  in  Ihenm-lvcs  the 
seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  but  this  one  in 
its  nature,  as  in  the  purpose  of  its  divine 
foundi  r,  is  spiritual  and  etcmnl.    T.  AV.  C. 

Kings,  The  Books  of.  In  the  H'brew 
Canon  lliey  funii<'<l  one  lx>ok,  and  may  (x  .'j.o 
tretiled,  as  Uie  narrative  i.s  unbroken.  In  like 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  which  treat  onlv  of 
.Tudah's  kings,  tliew  contain  the  record  of 
both  lines  intermingled,  beginning  with  Solo- 
mon and  ending  with  Zortekiah  The  author 
cannot  he  idennSed.  "nejonlargeljacoDi* 
pilalion  from  existing  documents,  yet  are  not 
a  haphazard  collection,  but  the  work  of  a 
competent  ami  insjiired  writer.  They  are  not 
a  mere  record  nf  events,  but  an  account  of 
the  Ujition  in  its  relatiini  to  .Ichovah.  its  rijriit- 
ful  ruler,  and  of  hi-s  dtalin<:s  with  il  by  his 

(iricsts  and  his  jjrophcts.  The  annals,  tliere- 
ore,  are  hii/hly  instructive,  not  onlv  in  show- 
ing how  the  theocratic  promise  of  i  Sam.  vii. 
13  was  kept  in  theptcematlonof  ttie  Davidio 
line,  hut  also  in  setting  forth  the  evil  of  de- 
parting from  the  living  God  and  the  wisdom 
of  uniform  obedience  to  his  will.  These 
btMiksare  refernsi  to  in  the  New  Te.stjuncnt 
(Luke  iv.  25,  .\cts  vii.  47,  Horn.  xi.  2.  .lames  v. 
17i,  and  the  latest  discoveries  in  ant  ient  his- 
tory are  in  .striking  agreement  with  Iheir  rec- 
ord. The  Moabite  stone,  the  temple  walls  at 
Kamac,  and  the  tahlets  of  Assyria  and  Babj- 
lon  all  bear  witnoH  to  the  tmfh  of  flwia  art- 
Jses  histories. 
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Kinnley,  Oharl««,  Cbuzdl  of  Suglaud  ; 
b.  tX  HOIO0  Ticange,  Dutmoor,  Semnaliin, 
June  IS,  1819;  d.  at  Bverriey,  Harapshire, 

Jan.  23,  1875.  He  entered  Slagdalen  College. 
Cambridge,  1888.  and  in  1842  graduated  ■with 
iionors  and  became  rurate  of  Erereley,  of 
which  li«  wius  rector  fnun  1844.    He  was  also 

firofj-s-sor  of  modern  hlstorv  at  Cambridge, 
880-69  ;  canon  of  Chester,'  18fi9  ;  canon  of 
Westminster,  1878,  and  chaplain  to  the  f|ueen. 

His  versatile  talents,  hin  untiring  energy, 
his  quick  and  wide  sympathies,  found  vent 
in  Tarious  actiTitiiea»  amd  mada  Um  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  Inihientlal  umb  <ii  Ua 
time.  A  diligent  and  brilliantly  Booceaafal 
author  in  several  fields,  an  earnest  and  gifted 
preachtT,  a  zealous  reformer  and  pnihm- 
thropist.  his  int^^rt^t  exte  nded  alike  to  srlence 
and  [lulitirs,  to  eTcrv  wurk  of  (iml  or  man. 
As  Dean  Stanley  Biiid,  "  that  listening  ear 
•eemed  almost  to  catch  tlie  growing  of  the 
erass  and  the  opcnine  of  the  slidl.  With 
his  friend,  F.  D.  Maurice,  whom  I10  followed 
in  theolorr  and  philoaophy,  he  vaa  an  advo- 
cate of  "ISkriilian  aodaUim,"  eagerly  study- 
ing tlie  condition  of  the  working  claiaaea  and 
aeuring  to  improve  it;  hence  his  earlier 
novels.  Often  accused  of  inconsirittucy  (as 
when  he  shocked  many  by  dcfemiiiiK  Gov- 
ernor Eyre  of  .Jamaica),  he  was  nevt-r  con- 
aciously  lucoasistent.  Not  a  deep  scholar,  he 
was  always  prj'iiif^  into  and  Injueath  the  sur- 
faces of  thingsi  and  finding  in  them  new  reve- 
lations of  God.  He  liad  a  WOOdwAal  gift  of 
realizing  keenly  what  he  mar  or  felt,  and 
giving  tt  Tim  and  tlvaeknu  expraiaton ; 
thus  he  was  •  powerful  interpreter  of  the 
thoughts  of  men  Intellectually  greater  than 
himself.  He  iibjurtd  tlic  ilistiiictiou  l>etweeu 
"sacred"  and  '*  strular  ,"  all  life  to  him 
was  God's  kingdom,  the  bt)dy  as  well  as  thu 
spirit  ;  thus  his  lusty,  hearty  nature  wjw  at 
one  with  "  muscular  Christianity."  and  his 
faith,  his  convictions,  are  as  protnineul  in  his 
aOTMS  and  puems  as  In  his  sermons.  He  was 
•  man  of  his  time,  intensely  feeliiwand  re- 
flecting its  cooflieu  and  asplnrtions.  ^egrew 
somewhat  more  conservative  with  years ;  but 
to  the  last,  wherever  he  went,  in  person  or  tn 
his  books— with  the  queen's  children,  at  the 
Abl)ey.  or  in  his  American  let-turiiig  tour  of 
1873-74— he  attracted  and  imprc?<so(lliis  hear- 
ers, errors,  his  deficiencies  might  now 
and  then  repel ;  but  his  sincerity  aaoeaniest- 
aem  were  rarely  questioned. 

ffla  boolEa  muat  be  divided  into  sevt-nU 
classes.  Poena:  SauU*  IVagedg,  IbiS; 
AndrtMttiA,  ete.,  1809.  Fiction:  AU<m 
Loeke,  1848;  Tea$t.  1851;  Ifypatia.  185S; 
Wetiward  //o.MS"m;  T^ro  Te^tn  Ago,  l^'il ; 
Jleretmrd  the  H'r/l- ,  Si  rnions.  unde  r 

various  titles.  IMt't,  ls"iii-,Vt-.>V.')lMil-(>;i-0(>- 
67-72-74.  History  and  philosojihy  :  Pfutthoii 
(a  StM-ratic  dialogue).  ;  AUxmulria  tuid 
her  S'-lf'-d*,  1H.')4  ;  LimitH  <•(  Exact  Brknce 
Apiilud  (<>  IlUtori/,  1800  ;  iVw*  Roimiii  and 
tfte  Tcutvn,  isftl  ;  "77w  Ancunt  lli'jime,  1807  ; 
Tkt  MermiU,  1868.  Juvenile  and  misoellane- 
oiu :  Otaueut.  1854 ;  The  Beroea,  18S6 ;  Mtt- 
tOmwiu,  1859  ;  Water  Bnbit*,  1863  ;  Madam 
Mm  and  La4y  Why,  1869 ;  At  Lati,  1871 ; 
2hm  Qtriagift  •'t^* 


Plaut  and  Puritan*,  1878  ,  Ilaillh  atul  Edu- 
catSm,  1874  :  Leeturu,  1875.  His  life,  by  his 
widow,  appeared  in  2  vols.,  London,  1876, 
and  in  an  Mridged  Amwttoan  ed.,  New  York, 
1877.  F.  M.  B. 

Kinsman  often  denotes  mere  relationship 
(Lev.  xviii.  12.  Ps.  jucxviii.  11),  but  the  He- 
brew word  GoeIj  detiignates  one's  nearest 
male  blood  relative,  to  whom  certain  rights 
and  duties  belonged,  the  most  interesting  of 
wldoli  waa  the  wiviiege  of  ransoming  back 
an  catate  after  »  had  neen  sold  by  repaying 
Uie  purchase  money.  Thus  Boa/  as  kinsman 
redeemed  the  pstrimouy  of  Klimelech  and 
married  lUiUi.  The  tcrui  kiusnian-re<leenier 
has  often  bii  u  api)licd  to  the  I.ord  Jesus,  who 
took  our  nature  upon  him  and  ao  t)ccame  kin 
that  he  might  redeem  us.  T.  W.  C. 

Kip,  WUUam  Zngraham,  S.T.D.  (Columbia 
CoUeffe,  New  York.  1847).  LL.D.  (Yale  Col- 
lege, Tfew  Haven,  Coiui.,  1872),  Episcopalian, 
Bishop  of  Crtliforniii ;  b.  in  Xcw  York,  Oct. 
8,  1811;  graduated  at  Yulr  ('nllcge,  1831, 
and  at  the  (tcnernl  ThidnLMf  ul  S<'minarv, 
New  York,  IKt.') ;  Ucame  n  <  tor  of  St.  Peter's, 
>Iorristown,  N.  J.,  1885  ;  Hssi^tant  minister  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York,  lf*3tt ;  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1887  ;  mLssionaiy 
bishop  of  Califmda,  1858,  and  dioceeaa 
bisboDl857.  He  waa  bjT  aprwintment  of  the 
Prement  a  member  of  the  Board  of  KxHin- 
iners  in  tlie  Naval  Academy  at  Annaixjlis, 
>Id.,  IKSO,  and  in  the  Milita'rv  .\cadcniy  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  18m;}.  He"  is  the  author 
of  st  v<  ral  very  popular  works  ;  Early  Jtx'iit 
Mixxi'iiig  in  Jtorth  Amrrica,  New  York.  1846 
(now  in  Stii  e«l.)  ;  Etrlp  ConjtKtt  of  VlirUti- 
unity,  1850  (now  in  4th  ed.)  ;  Cat'aramU  0/ 
Home,  1854,  4th  ed.,  1881  ;  Tht  Unnotieed 
TMngt^Sor^ftvin,  1868. 8d  ed..  1878 ;  OkUm 
Time  in  New  Toi*.  1878 ;  BUMmI  Senm 
from  Old. h fin' f  Misnons,  1875. 

Kirchentag,  Evangelischer,  is  the  German 
name  of  a  union  between  the  various  evan- 
gelical churchea  in  Qemany— the  Luthem, 
UM  BefiOmMd,  tiM  United,  theMtMravlan,  eto.— 
which  was  attempted  In  1848.  It  looked  at 
that  moment  very  much  as  if  the  relation  be- 
tween church  and  state,  hitherto  very  dose  in 
Germany,  should  l)c  severed  filtoj.;rlher,  and 
!Vs  the  evangelical  <  hurclies  wo\ild  hu\e  to 
face  at  the  same  time  tlie  onset  of  the  L  iira- 
montanes  and  the  attacks  of  the  ^Materialists, 
the  situation  was  very  grave,  and  combined 
action  aceBiert  to  be  the  only  escape.  Under 
the  pfesaure  of  tlMMo  circumstanocs  %  nov^> 
neat  aioM  whicft  Manlted  in  the  aasenhUag 
of  the  flnt  fflrdientag  at  Wittenberg.  Sept. 
21,  1848.  More  than  BOO  delegates  from  the 
varif  us  evantrilical  churches  were  present, 
and  after  an  aniinatL-d  fieljwte  the  tisi>cnibly 
agreed  that  the  evanirelieal  church  communi- 
ties should  fonn  a  union  ;  that  this  union 
should  not  assume  the  form  of  u  unity,  abol- 
ishing tlie  differences  of  crcK'd,  but  only  the 
form  of  a  confedwa^ ;  that  the  confederacy, 
based  on  the  oommom  evangelical  principle  of 
the  eonflBnioos,  should  leave  eadi  chnrdi 
free  to  arrange  its  relations  to  the  state.  Its 
constitution,  its  ritual,  and  its  doctrinal  sya- 
tern,  aa  it  pleased ;  that  the  ooofedera^  as 
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mcb  should  bear  witness  against  the  qoq- 
CTanyHfiai  churches,  defaod  the  rights  and 
BbiTOM  whldi  bdonjr  to  eTerjr  evangreUcal 
ChUKsh,  act  as  umpire  in  case  of  possible  con- 
flicts between  its  members,  etc.  The  union, 
however,  wiis  never  realized,  though  the 
Kirchentiig  continued  to  as.scmble  up  to  1872. 
The  strict  Lutherans  kept  aloof  from  the 
Teiy  besiniilng.    In  1857  Stalil  and  Uengsten- 


hgrg  wua  the  group  Uiey  represented  retired  ; 

I  later  ochenKel,  Linahu,  and  their 


graup  did  the  aame.  But  the  purpose  for 
'Which  the  uoion  was  to  be  fonned  has  been 
to  some  extent  achloTed  by  the  Chnrcb  Con- 
ference of  Eiwnacli,  which  assembles  every 
second  rear,  and  consists  of  the  highest  fK^clc- 
siasticaf  officials  of  the  ^ailoua  erangelical 
denominations.  C.  P. 


-re'-aeth  (Mfk-fortrett),  a  strong  city 

of  Moab,  situated  near  the  soulLeast  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  once  nearly  deslroyeil  by  Ju- 
ram,  kini;  of  Israel  (2  Kiuj^s  iii.  2.').  It  is  now 
called  Kerak,  and  is  a  town  of  800  families. 

T.  W.  0. 

Kirk,  Edward  Norrls,  D.D.  (Amherst, 
lH5.>i,  C'onsiregutionaliHt  ;  b.  in  New  York, 
Aug.  14.  1802  ;  d.  in  Boston,  March  27.  1874. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  1820.  and  in  the- 
ology, lH2o  ;  was  a  Pn-sbyterian  pa.stor  at 
Albany.  1828-37 ;  travelled  abroad  and  at 
home,  1837-43,  as  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Erangelical  Society ;  paator  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church,  Boston,  l84S-n.  In  18M  he  went 
to  France  and  procured  the  erection  of  an 
American  chapel  in  Paris.  His  works  in- 
clude Sf:r;n»i,A,  Boston,  1S40  and  isr»<)  ;  /./'■- 
tuTt'ii  on  Christ'M  yiirnhltn,  .New  York.  iNjtj, 
and  On  Rerimi*.  Boston,  1H74  ;  two  hy urn- 
books,  and  translations  from  Asli4,  Lecturer 
on  Ia>uu  XIV.  and  the  Writers  of  hi»  Age, 
Boeton,  1855,  and  Oauseen,  Canun  of  the 
Smptunt,  Boston.  1862.  His  life,  bv  D.  (). 
3Tcnrs,  r»ppr  ;,ri  il.  Boston,  1877.      F.  ^I.  B. 

Kirkland,  SamueL  Congrogationulist  ;  b. 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  1,  1741  ;  d.  at  Clin- 
ton, Oneida  County.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1808. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  1705,  and  was  or- 
dained, 1780.  Having  leaned  the  Mohawk 
tongue  at  E.  Wheeiodc's  school,  and  ac- 
quired that  of  the  8enc<'ns  l)y  a  sojourn  among 
them,  he  was  for  vejirs  a  missionary  to  tlie 
Six  Nations,  and  kept  the  Oneidius  friendly 
to  the  .Vmcricrtn  cause  when  the  other  trilx  s 
joined  the  British.  In  1779  he  was  an  army 
chaplain.  The  government,  in  17fi»,  rewarded 
bis  services  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  to 
which  he  removed,  and  wliich  took  bis  name. 
In  1798  he  founded  the  Hamilton  Oneida 
Academy,  from  which  grew  HamOloa  Ool- 
lege.  A  nMnolrbr  bis  grandson  is  In  Spark's 
Juurkan  BSographf.  F.  M.  B. 

Klrwaa,  Walter  Blake,  dean  of  Eillaloc 
il'-b  loo),  Ireland  ;  b.  at  Gal  way,  1754  ; 
at  EiUaloe.  Oct.  S7.  \m.  Eduoated  a 
Jesuit,  he  was  for  a  time  professor  of  phUoeo- 

ey  at  Louraln,  but  in  1787  confonned  to  the 
tablished  Church  ;  was  made  prebendary 
of  Ilowlh  and  rector  of  St.  Nicliolas.  Dublin 
(1788),  where  be  al  once  gainedgreat  note  as 
»  pniwher;  beeuiw  dean,  1800.  IDs  Btr- 


mont,  with  a 
1814, 9d  ed.,  181lv 
 "  Kirwan**  was  the  pen-name  of  Dr. 

Nichohm  Murray  (q.v.).  F.  M.  B. 


Klr'-^tWear^im  (eUy  <(f  fortata),  one  of 
the  4  Gibeonite  dties  (Joah.  Ix.  \%  on  the 

lx>rder  between  Benjamin  and  Judah,  but  as- 
signed to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  60).   Hither  the 

ark  was  brought  back  fr<»m  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  vi.  21)  and  remainwl  70  years  till 
David  removed  it  (1  Chron.  xiii.  5).  It  was 
repeopled  after  the  Capli>ily  (Neh.  vii.  29). 
It  is  now  Knrytt  tl-Bnab,  a  small  villium  8 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  T.  W.  C. 

Sir  Moab.   See  KiK  Hareseth. 


(MfwifRtf),  now  the  NtAr  3/vJkatta, 
a  river  which  drams  the  plain  of  Esdrselon 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little  south 
of  Acre.  The  total  defeat  of  iSisera  (Judjres 
iv.  7)  and  the  execution  of  the  priests  of  Baal 
bv  Elijah  (1  Oagi  xviti.  40)  look  place  on  its 
banks.  T.  W.  C. 

Kiss,  a  salutation  of  respect  and  affectioii 
used  in  most  nations  and  from  the  earliest 
times.  Usually  ft  was  between  relatives  and 
near  friends.  It  was  a  token  of  condescen- 
sion (2  Sam.  XV,  3),  of  respect  (Luke  vii.  45). 
of  reconciliation  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4),  of  leave- 
taking  (Gen.  xx.xi.  55),  of  homage  (Ps.  ii.  12, 
1  Sam.  X.  1),  or  svmbolical  of  Christian  love 
and  fellowship  (IThess.  v.  26,  Rom.  xvi.  18, 
1  Peter  r.  14).  Images  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  worshippra  by  kissing  the  hand 
toward  them  (1  Kings  ilz.  18,  Job  zxd.  27, 
Hos.  xiii.  3).  In  tfis  GhtlstiMi  Ohtudi  the 
holy  kirn  accompanied  so^  warship  kof 
after  apostolic  times,  and  dlsd  oot  With  the 
age  of  pt'rswutions.  T.  W.  0. 

Eitto,  John,  D.D.  (Giessen,  1844),  a  layman 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  P^ymouth, 
Dec.  4,  1804  ;  d.  at  Cannstadt,  Wtrtemberg. 
Nov.  25,  1854.  His  youth  was  Mssed  in 
mLser}%  and  three  years  of  It  In  me  work- 
housc  ;  at  12  he  totallv  lost  his  hearing  bv  a 
fall  while  a.ssist<ng  fds  father,  a  drunken 
stonema.Hon.  In  1S23  l>etttr  fortunes  began, 
for  he  attracted  the  alt<'nti<m  of  intcllisent 
and  humane  persons.  Mr.  droves,  a  dentist 
at  Exeter,  employed  him  for  a  time,  and  in 
1H25  .sent  bim  to  the  Church  Mi>sionary  So- 
ciety Institution  at  Islington,  to  h;arn  printing. 
Thence  he  was  sent  to  Malta,  but  in  both  piaoes 
his  seal  for  the  aoquisiiion  of  knowledge  was 
greater  than  his  aevotlon  to  his  duties.  In 
1829  he  accompanied  his  benefactor  on  a  mis* 
sionarv  journey  to  the  East,  st-rving  as  tutor 
to  Mr.'r-n.M  sons.  In  Ba-dad.  1820-82,  ho 
acquired  the  knywleilrre  of  Oriental  life  which 
he  so  abundantly  lUilized  In  his  l)ooks.  Ke- 
turniug  he  marrii-ti,  and  wrote  for  Charles 
Knight,  the  Pt»ui/  Magazine,  etc.  His  J'ie- 
t'nial  Bible  appeared,  London.  1836,  8  vols., 
8vo.  and  in  an  enlarged  edition,  1849,  4  vols. 
His  zealous  industry  was  further  shown  in 
TrantU  in  Plertia,  1888,  2  vols. ;  PteUfHat 
JButory  of  Pal^MtiM,  1841,  2  vols.  ;  OaUeryef 
Scripture  L'ngraringg,  1841-43.  3  vols.  ;  Hia- 
t'lry  of  Pak»tine  from  the  Patriarchal  Age, 
1848 ;  Pietmal  Sunday  Book,  1845 ;  Ancient 
Jltruiaim,  184i8;  JMtm  Jmmkmt  1847; 
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Gmrt  of  Pertia,  184*;  Pliofte  of  Permt,  1H4«  ; 
Th(  Tabenuule  and  its  Fiirnitu ri' ,  1849;  ItibU 
Uiitti>ry  if  the  Holy  IaiiuI,  llis  incwt 

popuhir  !ind  useful  produttious  were  Iho 
C'ydopimlia  of  Biblical  Literature,  Edinburgh. 
1&43-45,  2  vols.,  M  cd.,  greatly  unlargiKl  by 
W.  L.  Alexander,  Vm-TQ,  8  vola..  wa&Jktiiy 
mto  lUuttnUMt.  im-9i,  9  rtak,  B.e.  by 
J.  L.  Porter.  Edkburgh.  1866-07.  both  of 
whtch  he  edited  and  mainly  wrote.  Tlie 
Jounuil  of  Stwred  Literiit n  ri  ^  J.omlon,  ls4.H- 
.W.  11  vols.,  was  le88  siK  Lo-vstiil,  and  involvt-d 
him  in  losses.  In  1H50  he  wiih  pf'nsiom^l. 
In  1851  hifl  health  b^a  to  fail ;  in  Aug. . 
1854.  he  went  to  Gcmuuij  for  rett,  and  ttiere 
died. 

Dr.  Kitto  was  un.surpnaaedasapopularizer 
of  biblical  koowkdge,  and  an  aMniplB  of  the 
aelf-nuule  and  MlMdueited  mao  "wwt  itniff- 

Kvith  and  trhtmphi  orar  immeuiw  difllcid- 
Hin  autobfograTAy  Is  nartly  j^iven  in  a 
■hoft  memoir  appended  to  hm  fin<l  U>ok, 
taytarul  iMttrm,  Plymouth.  1825.  and  in  hi.s 
l/Mtl  Sfri^es,  Loudoni  IM-'t.  His  life  h.is  been 
written  by  J.  £.  Kyland.  London,  I.sr>H.  and 
J.  Eadie,  Bdlnburgh,  1857 ;  rep.  New  York. 

F.  M.  B. 

Klee(rlay),  Heinrich,  l».  at  Mttnsleruiaifeld, 
near  Coblentz.  April  20,  IHOJ  ;  d.  at  .Munich, 
July  2H,  1841  ;  wiLs  ciluculed  iu  the  Homan 
(■iithulic  scniiiiarv  at  Mayouce  ;  onlaincd  a 
priest  in  182ii,  and  appointed  professor  of  the- 
dOKjant}  philosophy  in  the  iK:nilnar\  of  May- 
enoe,  1825  ;  at  Bonn,  1828  ;  and  in  jionich, 
1889.  He  represented  tbe  orUiodoix,  tradi- 
tional standpoint  of  the  Roman  Church  over 
against  the  Hermcsians,  and  wrote  IXe  Kat/w- 
lixdu  ]h>g>ii.itik\  Mainz.  1834-;5r(,  ?,  vols.,  4th 
e«l.,  18<51  ({Kirtiiil  Eufx.  tran.s. ,  .1  I'raitii^t'  tk« 
Church,  London.  iKtT)  ;  I.<hrh't<-h  d,  r  lUtff- 
merufeaehiehU,  IHH^I,  2  vols.  (FrencU  traus.. 
Butt,  1846).  etc 

Klopstock, Friedrlch  Gottlieb,!),  at  Qu( d 
linbiiri;.  M  m.  .s.w.  of  Magdelnirsr,  Saxoiiv. 
July  2.  1721  ;  d.  in  Hiituluirir.  March  14, 
180;}  ;  wa.s  iilueated  in  the  ((  Icbrated  school 
«t  Sehulpforte  ;  stxulled  in  Jena  and  Leipzig  ; 
lived  from  17">1  to  1770  in  Copenha^n,  at  tJie 
court  of  Freflerik  V.,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
aion  of  400  thalera,  bat  lemoved  a  few  years 
after  the  death  <tf  the  lOng  (1766)  to  llum- 
*  borg.  still  enjoying  the  Daniah  pension.  His 
great  work,  ilemtu,  an  epic  written  in  hex- 
ameters, appeared  in  part.s  iM  twef  n  1748  and 
17H0,  and  ha.s  In-on  tran.slatrd  into  Latin,  Eng- 
lish (London.  17tt;J,  2  vols.,  first  complete, 
1H14,  3  vols.),  French  (Neuchatcl.  17»5,  4 
vols  ),  Duteh,  Italian  (.Milan,  18:J8),  Polish 
<Pf«th,  1872^,  and  Ioelandic(r\aupniannah<1fn, 
1884-88).  His  Oden  vnd  KUfjitu  have  also 
been  translated  into  EnsUsh  bjr  W.  Kind, 
London.  1847,  bat  not  hu  drama,  Die  Ebr- 
fiUMniMaeht.  The  motive  powers  in  his  in- 
spiration wcro  nationality  and  Christianity  ; 
his  arti'^tii  i:i(i;lels  were  Knulisb  Milton  and 
ShakesiKarc.  The  inij>r<'ssi(in  he  n^arte  on 
his  nLTc;  \\;i,H  i ii"r  i~i  vr".  \Viili  him  begins  mod- 
cm  German  lili^rature.  Of  hi.H  collected 
works  there  are  numerous  editions.  There 
Is  a  life  Of  him  br  DAring,  Weimar,  18SS, 
beridei  Bionogfsphs  onereiy  event  of  hie  Ulii^ 
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from  bis  valedictory  at  Sehulpforte  to  his 
f  oiienl  in  Hamburg.  G.  P. 

Knapp,  Albert,  b.  at  Tftbingen,  Ju]^  21. 
1798  ;  d.  in  Stuttgart,  June  18,  I8<i4  ;  studied 
the()loiry  ut  Tul>ii)i;(  II  ;  held  several  minor 
chargi  .s  in  tlu-  cuuntry,  aud  wa.s  in  IHIW  traiin- 
fcrred  to  Stuttgart  and,  in  184r>,  niade  pastor 
of  St.  Leonhard's  churdi.  He  wtis  one  of 
the  best  hvmn-writcrs  in  Germany  In  thb 
century.  variotia  odlections  of  poems, 
VhriaaieU  flMSalMs,  Basel,  1898;  OhHOm. 
lieder,  1841,  etc,  contain  more  tlian  1200 
hymns  and  sonifrs.  Hianv  of  his  hymns  passed 
iniiiiediutely  into  tin-  fiyiiin-books  ;  a  few 
have  been  truuslati  d  into  I  jiglish,  e.g.  "  More 
than  all.  ont.'  thing  my  heart  is  <  raving," 
SchafI,  CItriat  in  iSong.  (Sec  Karl  Utrok, 
A.  K,  Stuttgart,  1878.) 

Kneeling.  To  l>ow  the  knee  means  to  wor- 
ship (1  Kings  .\i.\.  18,  Isa.  xlv.  2i{,  I'hil.  ii. 
10),  and  this  wa.H  the  customary  pt>sture  in 
prayer  (2  Cliron.  vi.  13.  Dan.  vi.  10,  Acts  vii. 
00,  K]>h.  ill.  14),  since  it  is  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  way  of  declaring  one's  self  in- 
ferior to  iuiother.  and  expresses  both  humilia- 
tion and  di  p<;ndence.  T.  W.  C. 

Knife  is  used  to  translate  4  different  He- 
brew words,  and  applii-d  to  all  cutting  instru- 
ments, whctlur  of  tlint  (Ex.  iv.  25.  Josh.  v.  2) 
or  of  bone,  bronze,  or  iron.  Knives  were 
seldom  used  at  meals,  but  for  carving  sacri- 
lices  (Gen.  xxiL  6,  10).  for  pruning  hooks 
(Isa.  xviii.  6).  as  lancets  (1  Elnga  xvllt.  28), 
and  for  sharpening  reed-pen*  (Jer.  xxxvl.  28). 

T.  W.  C. 

KnobeL  Xarl  Aognat,  b.  at  Tzschechelm, 
in  Lower  Luaatla,  Aug.  7,  1807 ;  d.  at  Oise> 
sen,  Maf  86, 1888 ;  was  educated  at  Sorau  ; 
studied  theology  at  Breslau  ;  was  apjiointed 
professor  e.xtntordinarv  there  in  lM:]."i,  and  or- 
dinary professor  at  (iicsMu  in  iKil*.  He 
wrote  eommentariea  on  Eet  lesiastes,  (ii m 
j  Kxodus,  ete. .  and  Isaiali.  which  involved  him 
in  a  controversy  with  Ewald  and  occasioned 
him  to  write  Hiegetuehei  Vademeeum,  ltt44. 

Enollys,  Hanserd,  liaptist  ;  b.  at  Chalk- 
Well,  Lint  iilnshire.  ]')'.)><  ;  d.  in  London,  Sept. 
19,  KJIH.  He  wa-  (<lii(ated  at  Cambridge 
and  ordainid.  lt}2U,  but  renounced  epLscoi»acy 
about  ICIiO  and  joined  the  Puritans.  Under 
persecution  he  emigrated,  1688 ;  became  the 
nnt  mlnkter  of  Dover,  JS.  H. ;  engaged  in 
conlroTnin'  with  the  authorities ;  made  "  a 
confessfon'*  fn  Boston,  and  was  dubbed  "  Mr. 
Aljsunl  Kii  wk-s"  by  Cotton  .Mather.  Kc- 
turniiiLrtd  lliiLrland,  lie  endured  varying  for- 
tuni  s.  uuii  fur  u  lime  was  a  n  fugee  on  the 
continent,  but  at  last  a  London  i>astor.  He 
IH)S8es.sc<]  learning  and  clo«juen<  e.  He  wrote 
The  Shiniiiff  of  a  FUiminq  tire  in  Zioit  (a  book 
in  defence  of  the  Baptist^,  London,  164U  ;  liu- 
dimenU  of  lltbrew  Grammar,  1648  ;  The  Life 
and  Death  of  II.  K.,  1692  (an  autobiography 
to  1672,  finished  by  W.  £niffln).  A  society 
named  from  Mm  was  formed,  1845.  to  reprint 
early  Baptist  works.  F.  M.  15. 

KnoX|  John,  Scottish  ref oimer ;  b.  at  Oif  • 
tadfrte,  a  snbuib  «f  Haddibgtwi,  fiaift 
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Lotfifaii,  180B ;  d.  In  Edinburgh,  Nor.  24, 

1S72.  His  father  was  of  medium  family  and 
«gtate  :  his  mother  was  a  Sinclair.  He  stud- 
ied for  a  time  at  tlie  Uiiivi  rsiry  of  Gltt^gow, 
but  did  uot  graduate,  and  Ixcame  a  priest 
about  I0.30.  Particulars  of  liis  earlj-  life  are 
lacking.  In  1543  he  wius  Ktiil  in  lioman  or- 
dcm ;  nit  the  iuHucnce  of  his  frieud  Wishart, 
who  vr&a  martyred,  1546,  fixed  him  in  Protes- 
tant priuciplM.  He  BOW  thought  of  going  to 
Geniiaiiv.  but  being  dissuaded  by  Douglas  of 
Longniddrie,  to  wijose  Bons  he  was  tutor, 
took  n  fupc  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
there  preaehed  tho  new  doctrines.  In  July, 
1547,  the  French,  avenging  (  urdiiml  lk'alon'.s 
death,  took  tl»e  ca.stle,  and  Knox  l»ecame  a 
galley  slave.  Ilelcasctl  after  near  19  months' 
unpriaonment^  he  repaired  to  England*  was 
favorably  recttfed  w  ChMuner,  and  mlnis- 
tend  at  Berwick.  lOW-50 ;  Newcastle.  1551- 
68  ;  and  in  London  and  tho  south.  Cited  by 
Tonstall  in  1550,  he  argued  against  the  mass. 
As  one  of  6  chaplain."*  to  Ktiward  VI.,  he  re- 
viewed the  45  Articles  of  lieligion  drawn  up 
by  Cranmer.  The  duke  of  Northumberland 
recommended  him  for  biahop  of  HochcKter, 
but  Knox  did  not  desire  the  poet.  (See  Dr. 
Lorimer's  KtuKg  and  the  Ohurtk  tffJingland, 
London,  1875.)  On  Mary's  accession  he  with  - 
dnw  to  the  continent,  and  was  English  chap- 
lain at  Frankfort,  1554,  and  at  Gtencva,  1555- 
59.  lli.H  Ftiithful  Atiinonition  appeared  1554. 
I'iirt  of  155.>-rj(i  lie  spent  in  Scotlnud,  preacli- 
ing  in  l-]<linl)urg}i  and  elsewhere  ;  either  then 
or  prenously  he  married  Marjory  Bowes, 
who  died  1560.  Among  his  writings  of  this 
period  the  most  momentous  was  the  Fint 
Mkut  th»  2¥umpet  againtt  tkg  Mmutroua 
Jtegtmsni  ef  Women,  Geneva,  1568.  Directed 
against  the  two  Marva,  this  iniiirtidfiit  publi- 
cation so  incensed  Elizabeth  thiil  its  writer 
was  uot  allowed  to  pass  tlirough  England  on 
hlis  return.  Lauding  at  Leith,  3Iay  2,  1669, 
lie  was  proclaimed  a  relKl  and  outlaw,  and 
joined   the   Protestants  at   Dundee.  His 

Ereacliing  at  Perth  and  St.  Andrew's  resulted 
I  the  speedy  destruction  of  monasteries  and 
the  removal  of  images  and  pictures  from  the 
chnrcbeg.  Returning  to  Edinburgh  in  June, 
he  was  elected  it,s  nduister.  July  7.  From 
this  date,  or  rather  from  his  setting  foot  on 
her  shores  in  >Iay,  his  history  is  that  of  Scot- 
land. Leaving  the  capital  with  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  when  the  queen-regent's 
tnaj  enter^,  he  truvelle<i  through  the  coun- 

S,  Touaing  the  people  and  consolidating  the 
tanning  party.   The  next  year  he  was  again 


in  Edinburgh,  received  Protestant  ordination, 
bore  piirt  in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of 
F^th  ratified  by  purlianient,  Aug.  17,  and 
the  Book  of  Poli'ey  or  plan  of  church  govem- 
meni  approved  1^  the  General  AssanUy  In 
December. 

The  Reformation  was  now  oflIciall{y'  cilal^ 
lished,  hut  its  troubles  were  hj  no  meaiis 
over.  The  young  qneen  ratuincd  from 
France  in  Aug.,  1561,  and  presently  held  the 
first  of  several  delmtes  with  Knox.  She  ex- 
erted her  fasciniilions  on  him  in  vain,  iuit 
with  more  succes-s  t)n  the  Protestant  nobles. 
Foiled  by  his  IkjUI  denunciation  of  tlieir  apos- 
tasy and  of  her  p&pist  views  and  practices. 


she  said  to  him,  "  I  cannot  get  quit  of  you  ; 

I  vow  to  Go<i  I  shall  be  once  revengwl  \"  His 
personal  character  was  aMtailed  in  vain.  Ac- 
cused of  treason,  he  was  triumphantly  ac- 
quitteil  by  the  council  In  Dec.,  1502  ;  '''  that 
night  wjis  neither  dancing  nor  fiddling  in  the 
court."  In  1563  he  imblished  an  acccmnt  of 
his  dispute  (Sept.,  1562)  with  Kenncdv,  abbot 
ofCromagneL  March,  1664,  ho  manwdlfar- 

Siret  Stewart,  dan^ter  of  Lovd  OdiUtreft 
arnlcy,  Mary's  husband,  took  tlSnice  at  a 
sermon  delivered  in  his  presence,  Atig.  19. 
1565,  and  brought  Knox  uLTiiii  Kfore  tlie 
council,  which  forbade  his  preaching  while 
their  majesties  were  in  the  city.  WitVun  two 
years  Marj-  had  fallen,  and  Knox  preached  at 
the  coronation  of  James  VI.,  July  29,  1567. 
He  had  the  same  offloe  in  Dec,  at  theepen* 
ing  of  the  parUament  whidi  ranfled  the  Coo* 
fcsaion  of  1560.  Tlie  assassination,  Jan.  S8» 
1570,  of  the  regent  Murniv.  by  a  man  whose 
pardon  Knox  had  obtiiiiud.  afilictetl  him  pro- 
foundly. In  Oct.  he  had  an  aix^plectic  stroke, 
but  recovered.  Under  the  enmity  of  Kircaldy 
of  Grange,  governor  of  the  castle,  "sore 
against  Tiis  will,  being  compelled  by  the 
brethren  of  tho  kirk  and  town."  he  retired. 
May  5, 1671,  to  St.  Andrew's.  Auf .  28, 1673, 
lie  returned  to  appear  twice  more  in  thejnil* 
pit— on  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  on  the  induction  of  his  succes- 
sor, Kov.  9.  He  wn.s  buried  in  St.  Giles* 
cJiurchvard,  but  tiic  precise  sjMit  is  unknown. 

ilis  1li»ti>ry  of  the  lieformation  in  Ikotlnrut, 
begun  about  1560  and  mostly  writt«-n  1566. 
appeared  1686 ;  his  works  were  e<litetl  by 
D.  Laing  in  Edinburgh,  1846-64,  6  vols.  His 
life  has  Deen  written  by  Dr.  T.  McCrie.  Edin- 
burgh. 1811-13.  7th  ed.,  1856  ;  W.  M.  Taylor. 
New  York .  1 SS5,  and  In  German  hy  Bcaudea, 
EllMTfeM,  1S(12. 

^fiiiiy  var}  in^--  opinions  have  1h  1  ti  held 
the  S<:ottish  Luther.  Against  the  laudations 
of  his  admirers  and  the  tearful  tribute  of  hi.s 
servant  Ballantyne — "this  man  of  God,  the 
light  of  ScotUnd.  the  comfort  of  the  kirk, 
the  mirror  of  godlinsss,  and  patron  and  ex- 
ample to  tXL  trae  mfDisters"— nmy  he  dted 
the  partisan  verdict  of  the  Tory  .sceptic 
Hume  :  "  His  ]H)litieal  principles  ^^ere  aj<  full 
of  sedition  as  his  theological  wiTe  full  of  rage 
and  bigotr\' :  "  and  tho  horritied  uutburjit  of 
the  iM.a(eful  scholar  Lecky,  who  cidls  him 
' '  the  great  ajKwtle  of  murder. "  So  Dr.  John  - 
son  hoped  that  he  was  burled  "  in  the  high- 
way." and  Whitakcr  pranomioed  him  "  a  holj 
savage.  "  But  he  wss  a  msn  of  Ills  own  thme 
and  land,  winch  were  somewhat  fierce ;  the 
politic  CrannuT,  the  mild  Melanchthon  could 
not  have  done  his  work.  The  least  courtly, 
tlio  most  pugnacious  and  unl»ending  of  the 
reformers,  he  was,  in  Carlylc's  wfjrds,  "  a 
most  clear-cut|  hardy,  distinct,  and  <  tTective 
ffliiiDg  God, -111111001  aiiy  other  f<  ar.  " 

F.  M.  B. 


Ko««tlin,  JoUos  ThMdei^  Ph.D.,  Lie 

Theol.  (Ttlblngeu,  1856),  D.D.  (hon.,  CMK- 
tiugcu,  LL.D.  (hon..  Marburg,  1883); 

b.  at  Stuttgart.  Mav  17.  1H26 ;  sludieil  in 
Tubingen.  lH44-4>t,  and  Ikrlin,  1849-50  :  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  at  GOttingen,  1855  ;  or- 
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dinarv-  professor  at  Breslau,  iHtiU  ;  ul  Halle, 

1870.  '  llw  standpoint  is  that  of  the  w)-aillt  (l 
orthodox  New  (k-rniun  theolog.v,  wliich  aims 
at  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  licformed 
churches.  He  itudied  PiwbtTterUuiism  per- 
tonallf  to  Soocbnd  to  sad  took  aa  mmn 
part  in  the  organi/ation  of  tlir  now  conRisto- 
riai c^on.stitiition  in  1'rus.siji,  which bIiowh  Prcs 
byterian  features.  He  wrote  />i>  nfottijtrhe 
Kireht,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  lH^t^i  ;  Lutlur* 

von  dft  J^xTche,  Stuttgart,  18<»8  ;  Jhix 
Wc*en  drr  Kirrhe  nach  d.  X.  7'.,  Gotha,  1».")4. 
2d  cd.,  1H73  ;  Luthen  Thef>l<>gie,  Stuttgart. 
1868.  %  volii.  ;  Martin  Luthtr,  $ein  Leben  itnd 
»tSn$  Sehriften,  Elberfeld.  1875.  9  toIr.,  Bd 
etl.,  1883  ;  Lnthern  I^ben,  Leinzig.  3d 
ed.,  1H«H,  Enp.  traas.,  Lonnon  and  New 
York,  iss:!.  und  Philadelphia.  lKs:{ ;  Martin 
Luther  (FaitscJiri/t),  Halle.  ItWS,  22d  ed., 
1884  (Eng.  tnna..  Londoo,  1888). 

Kohathlte,  oiw  of  the  3  great  families  of 
Levi,  afterward  diviilcil  into  4  brniiches 
(1  Chron.  x.viii.  12).  They  iKire  the  urk,  tlic 
altars,  the  table.s,  etc..  hi  the  wildernes-n,  and 
when  in  camp  their  sUition  wa-s  south  of  the 
tabernacle.  They  attained  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, and  were  judges,  t reiusureni,  >nd  ringerg 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  38-33.  3  Clirao.  u.  191 

T.  W.  C. 

Kol  Nidr»  (uU  r'»rx),  a  formuU  uttered 
tbrioe  bv  tbe  lender  of  woxabip  on  the  evenine 
of  the  iHa  of  Atonement,  todioating  that  all 

TOWS  and  renunciations  hitherto  made  arc 
now  repented  of  and  pronounced  of  no  efflracy . 
Lehmann,  DU  AmAag^Mg  dn  KiA  Siilr'f, 
Mainz,  1M03.  T.  W.  C. 

■ollegial  SyBtsm,  or  Oollegialhun,  a  tech- 
nical term  devi  lojK-d  by  tlir:  iccle»ia«ti<«l  juris 
prudcntai  of  (iermanv,  luid  denoting  iithef)ry 
of  church  polity  wliuli,  iu  contradistinction 
to  epiflcopalism  and  territnrialism,  defines  the 
cburcli  as  a  society  of  voluntary  members, 
eoUegium,  indefM^nd'ent  of  the  state,  self-gov- 
erning, and  with  the  hichcst  authori^  Tested 
In  the  whole  body  of  iii'  inhi  rs. 

Sonrad  of  Marburg,  b.  at  Marburg,  a  town 
In  the  Prussian  proviiici- of  II es.se- Xa.s,sau,  iu 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  ;  was 
kflled  there,  July  90,  1383.  He  became 
noted  as  the  si^tual  wMma  of  St.  Elizabeth 
and  tnqnisitor-genend  of  (Sernuiny,  and  was 
the  best  hated  and  most  deli'sf  il  jx  rson  in 
his  tbne.    HiH  life  has  been  writt^^'u  by  Ikck, 

1871,  Cnno.  18T7,  and  Kaltner,  1883. 

Eorahitea,  descendants  of  Korab,  a  Kohath- 

ite  Levite  who  was  a  ringleader  in  the  rebellion 
agiiiiist  Mii-M  S,  wliich  wa.s  suiutnurily  ended 
by  the  niiruciiloiis  ojwiiing  of  the  earth  to 
swallow  some  of  the  conspirators,  while  others 
were  destrove<l  by  fin'.  Korah's  children 
cacaped,  aurf  became  prominent  in  the  temple 
aerrioe  (1  Chron.  vi.  32,  iz.  18).  To  them 
were  inscribed  several  Psalms  (.xlii.,  xliv.- 
JtllJt.,  etc.).  T.  W.  C. 

Kerntbal,  a  religious  community  in  Wiir- 
tembdrg,  7  ni.  from  Stuttgart,  was  founded 
to  1819  by  Michael  Hahn,  a  peasant.  G.  W. 
Hfdhnann,  mayor  of  Leooberg.  and  other 
pietins.  By  a  nqral  edict  of  Sept.  8,  181^ 


such  a  community  was  allowed  to  form,  in- 
dependent of  the  ecclesiaiitical  Jurisdiction  of 
the  state  government,  with  absolute  right  to 
manage  its  own  cburcb  mattflM,  With  power 
to  ejcpel  obnoxioua  mentliers,  etc.,  and  the 
following  rear  a  number  of  families  bought 
an  e«ftate  or  13,000  acres  at  Komthal  and  set- 
f  le<l  there.  The  community  is  not  schismatic. 
It  accept.s  the  Anu'.sburL'  (  oiifes.vion  witli  a 
few  omiiwions.  T)ie  chiliastic  views,  at  one 
time  very  prevalant,  have  nearly  died  out. 
It  manages  its  affairs,  secular  as  well  as  re- 
ligious, with  ereat  striciness,  and  is  very  proa- 
peroua.  Bee  Kra|l<l^  Dit  leflrt.  BrUdergemeinr- 
den  Komtkai  und  Wiihdmaiorf,  Komthal, 
1889  ;  Palmer.  Oetiitin»eh<Mm  triMf  Sttetm 
WurUtnberga,  Tabiogen,  1877. 

Eraalnski,  VaMm,  b.  about  1780;  d. 
Deo.  83,  1866 ;  was  a  Pole  by  birth,  but  * 
Protestant  by  faith,  and  held  a  position  to 
the  department  of  public  inntruction  in  War- 
saw, when  the  revolution  of  Isyo  broke  out. 
By  the  [irov  isorv  government  he  w.us  sent  aa 
ambassador  to  l-^ngland,  but  the  revolution 
was  SO  swiftly  sujipressed  that  he  never  re- 
turned. He  settled  in  London,  afterward  in 
Edinburgh,  and  published  TIte  Reformatum 
in,  Poland.  Lomlon.  1888-40,  8  Tola.;  Ji** 
liffimig  IlUtory  of  the  Slawnian  yatitnu,  m&bh 
iMirph,  m'll. 

Krantht  Ohatlea  Porterfield,  D.D.  O^enn* 
sylvania  Cbllege,  Gettysburg,  1866),  LL.D. 

(Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  1874), 
I^utheran  ;  b.  at  Martinsburg,"  Va.,  March  17, 
lH2;i  ;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  2,  lSs3.  The 
son  of  an  cniim  nt  profes.<5»ir  at  Gettysburg, 
he  graduated  tlnTc,  I"^:!!!,  and  in  theology, 
lK4i  ;  was  pastoral  Baltimore,  1843-47  ;  Blicp- 
hertlstown,  Vu..  I)s47-JH ;  Wtocbester,  Va., 
1848-35 ;  Pittsburg,  18S5-69,  and  then  to 
Phihideluhia ;  editor  of  Tlu  Lutheran,  1881- 
07 :  professor  of  mtematto  theology  in  the 
seminary  there,  1864-88,  and  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosopliy  in  the  Uuiversitv  of 
Penn.syivania  fnim  1WJ8  ;  vice-provost  from 
1S73.  A  brilliuiit  wit  an<l  <  onlro\ t-rsialist, 
he  was  the  mo«t  accompli.shcd  .scholar  <if  his 
communion  in  America,  He  bon  i  li  ading 
part  in  founding  its  General  Coimcil,  and  waa 
one  of  tbe  Amemaa  revisers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Of  his  uunMnma  publications,  themoat 
important  is  l%e  Cbfismwrffw  Rrfltrmatfon  mid 
(7.V  niolof;!/,  Philiulelphia.  1872.    F.  M.  B. 

Kreba,  John  Miohaal,  D.D.  (Diddnson, 
1841),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Hagerslown,  Md.. 

May  6, 1804  ;  d.  in  New  Yorlc,  Sept.  80, 1867. 
He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  1827.  and 
in  tlu  ology  at  Prince-ton,  IXiO,  and  \v  as  pji-slor 
in  Rutgers  street,  New  York.  ls;?0-07  ;  i»er- 
mancnt  clerk  of  the  <Jld  .Sdiool  (o  iir  ral  As- 
sembly, 18!^7-4r>,  and  its  mo<i»Tator,  1845 ; 
director  of  the  Princeton  Seminary,  1843-67, 
and  iwesident  of  tbe  board,  1866  ;  member  of 
tbe  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
from  its  organization,  and  for  some  years  its 
president.  He  wrote  Parpm  and  SueeeM  of 
the  (iMpd,  New  York,  18ra,  and  sundry  other 
books.  F.  aL  fi. 

Kiall,inkataMLh.at  tidpiig  about  1000 ; 
boheadod  arDrndm,  Oct.  X\m ;  waa  in 
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1589  made  dumcellor  of  Saxony,  and  has  a 
place  in  the  church  history  of  the  countrv  on 
account  of  the  zeal  with  which  Ijc  tried  to 
substitute  Calvinism  for  Lulheranism.  bub- 
BCriptioQ  to  tlie  Formula  Concordia  was  not 
demanded  any  more,  a  Calvinistic  catechism 
WM  introduced,  CalTiniat  waachen  found 
nppolntnMnt,  snd  a  new  adnioD  of  the  Qer- 
man  Bible,  with  ralrintatlc  nolM  in  the  nuur- 

?in,  the  so-calle<l  Krell's  Bible,  was  puMiRhed. 
'or  10  Years  after  l.)91.  however,  lie  was  im- 
pri-oML-d  at  Ivi^uipHtein.  but  his  [iroeess  -WiLs 
(rincipallv  concerned  with  hi>  ]Militi<-s.  iSt-e 
i»  life  bjr  Richard,  Dresden,         2  volsj 

C.  P. 

Krfldener,  Barbara  Jullane,  Baroneai 
▼on,  b.  at  liiga,  Nov.  21.  17«4  ;  d.  at  Karasu- 
Bazar.  Dec.  25,  1^24  ;  w  as  married  when  14 
years  old,  but  Bepanited  from  her  husband 
and  settled  in  Pans,  where  she  kd  a  very  friv- 
olous life.  Sttddenlj  she  became  religious. 
Irat  thai  did  not  prevent  her  from  continuing? 
very  eccentric  and  extravagant.  In  181.")  she 
became  very  intimate  with  Ali  xanch  r  I.  ;  .she 
jrave  the  Holy  Alliance  its  name,  i'or  ^everal 
years  she  exercised  great  iulluence  not  only 
on  him,  but  on  many  of  tlie  highest  social 
circles  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Rus.sia. 
After  her  return 'to  St.  Petersburg,  in  IHIS, 
▲lexaader  1.  felt  annojed  at  her  cocentridtiea, 
and  banished  her  from  the  dtr.  Her  life 
was  written  by  Eynard,  Puris,  2  vols.  ; 
Sternberg.  Leipzig,  1H.")«,  and  Zietiie,  Kew 
York.  is»j7.  (See  Sainte-Beuve,  Partraitt  dc 
feinmtt  and  Derniera  portrait*.)         C.  P. 

Kmmmaoher,  Frledilch  Adolf,  Reform- 
ed, b.  at  Tecklenburg.  .July  i:?,  1707;  d.  in 
Bremen,  April  4.  IMfi  ;"  H.'  studied  at 
Halle,  and  wjis  sucee.'*.'iivel\  p:istor  of  Ketl- 
wiff,  Bemberg,  and  the  cliureh  of  St.  An«car 
infiremen,  since l!^.  His  ParabUj'.  Hrrmen, 
1805,  were  translated  into  English,  London, 
1844,  and  often  reprinted. 

Krummacher,  Friedrich  WUhelm,  eon  of 
the  preceding  ;  b.  at  Mdrs  on  the  Rhine,  Jan. 
tB^  1790  ;  d.  at  Potsdam,  Dec.  10, 186&  He 
itndled  at  Halle,  and  was  stwoeaBlTelT  pastor 
•t  Frankfort.  Ruhrart,  Elberfeld,  and  "nrinity 
Chordl,  Berlin,  since  1^<47,  and  finally  court 
preacher  at  Potwlatn.  Several  of  his  collec- 
tions of  sertnons  have  Ixxiu  translatwl  with 

fTeat  success  into  Kngli.sh  :  Klijnh  the  TM- 
itr.  London  and  Now  York,  18»«  ;  The  Siif- 
fi  rin;i  Siriour,  Edinburgh  and  Boston,  1870  ; 
l><icid,  the  King  of  Israel,  £<iinburgh  and 
New  York,  1870;  also  his  autoUogiap^, 
Edinburgh,  1871. 

Kaltarkampf  is  the  name  generally  adopted 
for  a  movement  in  Germany,  which  took 
place  immediately  after  the  establishment  of 
the  emptre  in  1871,  and  which,  although  on 
the  surface  It  looked  like  a  series  of  purely 

administrative  measures,  nevertli<'le.ss  involvcil 
religious  interests  of  tlie  greatot  import. 

Everybody  felt  that  two  sn  monuntous 
events  as  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  Qerman  Empire,  witit  a  Protestant  prince 
at  its  head,  could  not  occur  contemporane- 
otuly  and  wock  thoualvaa  out  into  their  lint 


consequences  without  clashing  together;  and 
I'ius  IX.  was  neither  slow  nor  sparing  in  his 
denunciations  of  wtiat  he  saw  must  ooine. 
Perhaps  this  somewhat  uncoBunooontqMken- 
ness  of  the  pope  acted  as  a  proTocatfon  ;  per- 
haps the  ooomiotion  which  the  promulgatitm 
of  the  dogma  caused  in  the  Roman  CatJic^ic 
Church  in  Germany  acted  as  a  temptation  ; 
at  all  events,  the  first  moves  of  an  airprossive 
character  were  made  hy  the  emjKTor  as  king 
of  Prussia.  July  H,  1S71.  tin-  administnition 
of  the  Uonian  C  atholic  Church  in  I'russia  by 
a  special  Roman  Catholic  department  was 
abolished,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chundi 
suddenly  saw  Itself  represented  in  the  Prus- 
slan  Government  by  a  Protestant.  Feb.  18. 
1872.  the  state  assumed  the  exclusive  right 
and  the  sole  jxiwer  to  superintend  the  schools 
and  educational  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, w  ilhin  the  dominion  of  I'russia.  and  the 
lioman  Catholic  schools  and  seminaries  sud- 
denly f«>lt  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  Prot* 
estant  minister  of  state.  These  sjH'cific  Prus* 
sian  law.s  were  rapidly  followed  by  general 
imperial  laws  of  the  same  description.  Dec 
10,  1S71 .  tlie  German  clergy  were  warned  that 
any  interference  from  their  side  v  ith  the 
affairs  of  the  state  was  liable  to  Ix;  |)unisli(  d 
with  sii-]H  ri-.ioii,  di-^harge,  imprisonment, 
etc.  July  4,  l!s72,  tlie  Jesuits  and  several 
other  montisiic  congngBtfooa  were  expelled 
from  the  empire. 

It  was  not  i>o,ssible,  however,  to  go  further 
in  the  diiecttoa  indicated  without  ahering  ttie 
I'rttmbm  constitntfen of  1880.  But ^twaa 
speedily  done,  and  then  followed  the  so-called 
May  or  Kalk  laws,  which  cxih  UimI  all  religious 
orders  from  Pnissia  except  those  w  hose  sole 
object  is  to  nurse  the  sick,  regulated  the  edu- 
cation and  appointment  of  all  ec<  lesiastics. 
limited  church  discipline  to  purely  religious 
affairs  and  purely  rehgious  means,  made  civil 
marriage  obligatory  to  all,  allowed  a  member 
of  a  chmrch  to  leave  it  by  ahnply  annovncfaig 
his  intention  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the 
peace,  ordered  all  church  property  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  royal  connnissionnries  in 
rase  of  vacancies,  etc.  These  law  s  were  met 
by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  ckriry  wiili  decided 
and  stubborn  resistance.  Six  bisliop,  who 
would  not  submit,  were  deposed  ana  impris- 
oned by  the  government,  a  number  of  schools 
and  seminanes  were  closed,  and  many  con- 
gregations were  without  pastors.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  clergy,  however,  was  not  siUB- 
ciently  sui>ported  by  the  laitv  to  be  of  any 
imiKirtance.  Very  little  serious  cHsconteut 
was  felt  in  the  Roman  Catholic  distriets,  the 
ultramontane  thunder  in  Uie  diet  rolled  away 
without  hurtuig  anvlxxly,  and  the  tahnina- 
tions  of  Pius  IX.  fn  his  allocutions,  calling- 
the  old  emperor  a  second  Nero,  a  modera 
Attila,  caused  only  a  smile.  Neverthdesa, 
long  before  Plus  IX.  died  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  Bismarck  was  not  prepareii  to  go 
any  further,  and  immediutelv  after  the  acct«- 
sion  of  Let)  XIII..  1878,  he  turned.  The  rea- 
son was  that  the  May  laws  had  touched  not 
only  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  also  the  Prot- 
estant churches  in  Germany  ;  that  the  Protes- 
tant clecgy  had  uken  alarm  thrnqghout  the 
coontqr,  and  that  Biamarak  waa  aa  pmi|j 
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gupportcd  in  his  position  as  the  Itoraan  Catho- 
lic clergy  in  theirs.  In  the  following  yeara 
several,  though  hardly  any  of  the  more  im- 
portant pointi  of  the  Iby  Ivm  bare  been 
cancelkd.  C.  P. 

XttMM,  AMun.  D.D.  (Leiden,  18B1).  b. 

at  Ha  irliMn.  Nortli  Holland.  Sept.  16.  1H28  ; 
studied  ut  Leiden,  lH4ft-51,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  tin  re  in  Ibiid.  In  IIh  oIul'v 
he  belongs  to  whnt  in  Hollund  in  called  "'  the 
modern  school,"  and  advo<atcH  the  application 
of  historical  criticism  to  the  Bible,  especially 
to  the  Old  Testament.  He  wrote  I>inui  to  tile 
FbU  of  <A0  JewUk  State,  tnuislated  by  A.  W. 
May,  London,  1874-75,  8  rob.  ;  Prophets  and 
Profhten  in  Itrael.  1877  ;  National  Iteligion* 
and  tfniaermtl  Relifjutn  (Hibbert  Lectures), 
London.  lS8a  ;  of  his  lli>((oriro  entie4il  lnrf»- 
tiqatioit  into  tfie  Ori(/ia  <iiid  Ci)lUetitjii  of  the 
BM-n  of  i/w  Old  Te'titament,  Leiden.  1861-65, 
8  Tola.,  2d  ed.  revised  and  enlarged,  1885  sqq., 
the  two  first  chapters  were  translate<I  by  Bishop 
OolaiK)  in  his  Fentateueh,  London.  1865  ;  the 
M  ed.  is  appearing  In  Cteroian  (Leipsig)  and 
English  (London)  traoslation.s. 

Xnnse,  John  Ohristopher,  D.I).  (I'nivcr- 
slty  of  Penusvlvimia.  llKi),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at 
Artern.  Prussian  Haxonv,  Aug.  4, 1744  ;  d.  In 
New  York.  July  24.  mi.  OMriag  studied 
at  Leipzig,  lie  taagfait  for  four  rans  in  Ger- 
nwny.  ana  eame  to  PhfladdpUa  In  1770  as 
thirti  collegiate  pastor  ci  BL  Mirhael's  and 
Zion'fl.  In  1779  he  succeeded  the  rector.  Dr. 
II  M.  Muhlenberg,  whose  daughter  ho  had 
niiirried.  In  1784  lie  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  pa'^tor  till  his  death.  He  helpe<i 
to  found  the  University  of  New  York,  and 
was  for  a  titue  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
In  Columbia  College.  AmoQe  Ills  publica- 
tlMMwerea  SUtoryofths  OkHttlan  IMMoh 
and ef  Lutheran  Chureh,  and  theflrsl  £ng- 
Uflh  Lutheran  hymn-book,  1795  ;  iu  transla- 
tloin  from  tbe  Cwrman  are  curiosities. 

F.  M.  B. 

Korts,  Johann  Hainrich,  Lie.  Thcol.  (hon., 
KAnigsbeK,  1844),  D.D.  (hon.,  Boabach, 
1849).  Lufneraa ;  b.  at  Montjoie,  near  Aachen. 

Rhenish  Prussia.  Dec.  13,  1«09  ;  d.  at  Mar 
burg,  April  26.  1M90  ;  studied  nt  Halle  and 
Bonn,  1h;}(>-3;J  ;  hecume  hcjid  master  in  re- 
ligion at  the  .Milan  j^ymniuHinni,  lxH5,  and  in 
15to  ordinary  profe-ssor  of  theolotry  in  Dorpat 
University,  whence  he  retireti  in  iBTOaapro- 
jtonor  emeritus  and  stdtltMl  at  Marburg.  He 
wrote  Th4  BMe  and  AUroiumM,  £ng.  tnm., 
FbJladelphia,  1857  ;  Jfonuol  of  Satnd  m»- 
loty.  Eng.  trans .  Fblkdelphja,  1855  ;  BibU 
Hidory,  translatet!  by  A.  Melville,  Edin- 
burgh, 18<»7  ;  IIiHtory  of  the  Old  Cottruint, 
tran.slated  and  annotatwl  by  Dr.  A.  Eders- 
lieim,  Edinljuri^li,  IHISO,  vols.  ;  IVxt-book  of 
Church  JliMory.  one;.  Mitau,  lH4fi,  llth  ed.. 
Leipzig.  1890;  Entr.  trans.,  Edinburgh  and 
Kew  York.  1688-90.  8  toIb.  ;  Eutory  of  the 
CKrMAia  CwttrM,  Eng.  trans.,  1868,  etc. 

Kyrie,  an  ultridpment  of  Kyrie  Xneyson 
{Tjonl,  htirf  mt  rri/),  which  very  early  l>ecame  a 
fixed  formla  in  the  common  cliurcii-prayer  of 
tbe  Greek  Church.  Afterwanl  it  cnine  into 
VW  among  tlic  Latins,  and  has  tx  en  n  taincd 
fen  naay  Proteetant  churchea,     T.  W.  C. 


L. 

Labadle  (la-ba-de),  Jean  de,  b.  at  Bourg, 
near  Bordeaux,  Feb.  18,  1610 ;  d.  at  Altona, 
Uolsteiii,  Feb.  18J[«74 »  wis  adocated  In  th» 
Jesuit  college  f  n  Bordeaux  and  aetttally  en- 

tered  the  order,  luit  left  it  apaiti  in  KW9,  and 
Iircached  in  Jk^rdi-uux,  I'ari.-;,  Aiiiiciis,  etc.  ; 
jn  r>i'<  uted  by  the  Jesuit.s,  but  for  some  time 
protected  by'llichelieu  until,  in  1650,  after  the 
study  of  Calvin's  Institutionet,  he  embraced 
the  fieformed  faith.  He  was  succeao!  vely  pas- 
tor at  Moitanban,  Oraera,  and  Hiddlehurg, 
but  then msa  tendcocr  to  sepaiatiam  in  his 
nature  which  eandly  dMurbed  bis  relations 
lioth  to  the  conprpation  and  to  bis  col- 
leagues. In  Mid(ll«  burjr  he  refused  to  .eub- 
Hcrit>e  to  the  Hi  ljxian  Confession  and  recog- 
nize the  aiitliority  of  tJie  svn(Ht,  and  he  wiw 
conscqucntiv  suspcnd<Ml.  J-^inully  In/  retired 
with  a  snuiH  circle  of  friends  or  fnllnwi  rs  to 
Altoniu  His  writings,  La  proplntu.  1G68} 
Manvul  dt  pUU,  1660;  Pntettation  de  bonn* 
Met  ao^M  dodnne,  1070,  etc.,  were  trans* 
fated  into  German  and  much  read  by  tha 
Pietists  and  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

After  tiie  death  of  Labadie  his  followers, 
called  Labadists.  settled  at  Wieiiwerf.  AVe.st 
Friesliind,  and  at  tim  tiiiii-  the  llock  Wpan  to 
increa.se.  Theoretically  they  difftred  very 
little  from  the  Reformed  Church  as  inatltutea 
by  Calvin,  but  the  practical  ideal  they  pur> 
Hued  was  nedteTal  monsatlclsm,  transplanted 
on  Protestant  ground  and  In  modern  times. 
Their  attempts  of  colonization  in  Surinam  and 
on  the  Hud.son  ciune  to  nothiiie,  and  in  the  tie- 
ginning  of  the  IHth  centurj'  they  di.sappt  ared 
altogether.  (i*'cc  Berkum,  JHe  Labadit  i  n  flie 
lAibaditten,  Sncek,  18.'51,  2  vols.  ;  Ileppe, 
dtttehiehte  den  J'ii(ii>iiiuM  der  refoniiitrttn 
Kircha,  Leyden,  1879:  Kitschl.  Geteh.  d. 
PieHmmu  in  d.  rrf.  JT.,  Bonn,  1880).   C.  P. 

Z<a'-ban  (vhitt  ).  sou  of  Bethucl.  graud.'^on  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  and  brother  of 
Kebcktdi.  He  at  first  showed  hearty  hospl. 
tality  to  EUeaer  and  arranged  Bebekak's  mar* 
riage,  but  in  his  dealings  with  Jacob,  hia 
nephew,  exhihite<l  a  grudging  and  mercenary 
disposition  (CJen.  xxix.-x.xxi.).  In  the  end  he 
waa  outmatched  by  .Facob's  shrewdties.s,  and 
restrained  from  liafming  liim  by  divine  inter- 
position. T.  W.  C. 

lAbarum,  a  Roman  military  standard  be- 
longing to  the  hter  emplrs.  It  was  composed 
of  a  banner  suspcndca  from  a  cro«s-bai.  and 
bore  the  efHgy  of  the  general,  thus  being  a 
personal  stanclanl.  Constantino  put  upon  it 
thosign  of  thccrora  (as  is  said,  in  conse<iuence 
of  a  7i.sion  or  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  tho 
trosM  in  the  heavens),  and  made  it  the  imiierial 
standard.  He  also  putupon  It  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  XP.  F.  H.  F. 

I>abbe  (lab),  Philippe,  b.  at  Bourgt  s.  Cen- 
tral France^  Jtt|y  10,  1607  ;  d.  in  Pans.  March 
2H,  1667  :  was  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  order  ; 
devoted  Idmadf  azduaively  to  literature,  and 
wrote  75  different  works,  of  which  one,  Qm- 
eUia,  Paris,  1678, 18  voU.,  rep.  1728  at  Venice, 
Ls  still  u.scd- 

La  Ohaiaa  (sbic),  Fnw9gis  da»  b.  at  Aix 
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17  m.  n.  of  Marseilles,  Aug.  86,  IttM  ;  d.  at 
VenaUks,  Jan.  80,  1706 ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Jemilt  order  and  beopne.  In  1078, 
feBSOr  to  Louis  XFV..  whom  he  allowed  to 
•do  exactly  wliat  he  Ukt^tl.    The  kinfr  Rhvg 
Ilim  an  extensive  p'uxx-  of  ground  in  Paris,  on 
which  he  built  ii  siiinptiioiiH  villa,  and  which 
is  now  the  famous  (■(■rnf't<'ry,  I'ere  la  Cliaise. 
HU  life  was  writtca  by  Cltautelauze,  ParLs, 
1888.  I 
Lafr«hish  (intfinnblf),  a  roval  Canaanitish  , 
ctty,  south  of  Jerusttlein,  subdued  by  Josliua  I 
(Josh.  X.  ;{),  fortitied  by  .hrolKNim  (2  (?hron. 
xi.  »|.  iH'siej^ed  l)y  Sennaelierib  (xxxii.  9),  re- 
occupicil  after  the  exile  (Xeh.  xi.  llO).  Now 
identified  wiHi  T.t  ,  /  //r^y.  T.  W.  C. 

Lachmann  (lak  Mian;.  Karl,  f'rotestant.  h. 
at  Brunswick,  March  4.  17!*:!  ;  d.  in  Hi  rlin, 
March  13,  1851  ;  Ntudiod  at  J^'ipzip  anil  (Jiit- 
tingen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  phil- 
oloiy  at  KCntgsberg.  1810.  and  Ikrlln,  1827. 
Tlie  object  of  his  critical  editions  ci  the  Grodt 
text  of  tlie  New  Testament  was  to  iwlove  tlie 
oldesk  oblafaisUe  text,  that  of  the  4th  oentunr. 
His  life  was  ivrltten  by  Herts,  Berlin,  1861. 

I<acordair«  (la-kor-dAr),  Jean  Baptlata 
Bonil  Dominique,  b.  at  Reoey-sur-Ouroc, 
OOte  d'Or,  France,  3Urch  18,  1803 :  d.  at 
Sortze.  Tarn,  Nov.  21,  1861 ;  atuditd  la^v  at 
Dijon  and  be^an  pttictLsing  in  Paris,  but. 
Stirred  up  by  L.imeruiais'  En.nty  .lur  Vindiffer- 
MU,  he  entered  the  tiieolo^^ieal  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  in  1824,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1887.  After  the  revolution  o£  1830  he  founded 
VAw'iir,  a  journal  which  should  demonstrate 
and  explain  the  natural  and  necessarroonnec- 
tion  between  Romanism  and  radicaliam.  and 
opened  a  free  school,  without  iwying  any  re- 

fird  to  the  privileges  of  the  University  of 
aris.  But  tlie  poli<e  eloM'd  his  •^fluxil  and 
the  pope  condemned  his  pfiywr.  Hr  then  Ix;- 
can  (ij  i>re)ii.'h,  and  his  cuuu  n  i^r.-n  in  Notre 
Dame  made  a  sensation  tuiparalleletl  in  Paris 
and  kept  up  for  many  years.  In  1840  he  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order  and  in  1848  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitaent  .^is- 
aembiy.  and  he  made  the  cowl  as  reflected 
on  the  platform  as  he  had  made  ft  awfal  in 
the  pulpit.  But  when  he  declared  himself  an 
nncornpromisiug  republican,  he  receivwl  order 
from  the  Vatican  to  retire  from  politiis,  and 
when  he  openly  and  vehemently  <leuounce<i 
the  Coup  d'tt'it.  ho  n-ccived  order  to  retire  also 
from  the  pulpit.  The  last  yearH  of  his  life  he 
spent  as  director  of  the  .school  of  tiori^ze  and 
myrincial  of  the  Dominican  order  in  France. 
Within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  repre- 
sented the  same  movement  which,  a  genera- 
tion later,  became  vcrv  conspicuous  in  the 
Proieslunt  i  !i  irches  of  America,  and  whose 
oliject  avowe.ily  is  to  infuse  fresh  blocxl  into 
tlie  religiou.s  life  of  the  age  by  applving  Chri.s- 
tianity  directly  to  the  questions  of  the  day. 
sodal.  political,  llteraiy,  Idustrial,  etc..  and 
he  repreaented  that  movement  with  matchlLis 
eloquence  and  courase  to  spare.  His  col- 
lected works  were  ptihlished  in  Paris,  1872- 
78,  9  vols.  Ilis  Cnuferrnren  Delirrred  in  the 
Cathedral  <>f  2i<ttre  i)'iu\>  were  translated  by 
Henry  Langdon,  New  York,  IbiU.   His  life 


was  written  by  Montaiembcrt,  1863  ;  Chocame 
(Eng.  tiana.,  by  Father  Aylward,  London  and 
Now  Tovk.  1W7. 2d  ed.,  18781 ;  6klney  I^ear. 
London,  1868,  ilo.,  188^  and  Bicard,  Paris, 
1882.  C.  P. 

Iiaotantlna,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  early 
4th  oentuiy,  of  Italian  m  origin,  the  place 
and  time  of  whose  Mrth  and  death  are  not 

known.  He  was  trained  as  a  rhetorician,  and 
was  engage*!  in  this  profession  under  Diocle- 
tian in  Niconi(^li:i,  when  he  l>ecame  a  Chris- 
tian. At  the  outl»n'ak  of  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, he  relinquished  his  professorsuip, 
and  after  much  dittrees  was  flmdly  made  in- 
Htructor  of  Crispoa,  sod  of  Conshmttos.  in 
GauL 

Lactantius*  wrltlnga  In  the  service  of  the 
church  arc  numerons.  The  gn-att  st  is  his 
Jhriiif  Institiittn,  comprising  seven  iNxiks, 
written  in  an  elt  gant  Latin  style,  the  object 
of  which  wius  to  commend  Christianity  to  the 
edticatcd.  It  is  not  only  an  ap<»logy,  but  a 
real  institute  of  Cliristia'nity.  After* treating 
Of  False  Religion  and  Of  the  Origin  of  £vil, 
he  treats  the  heathen  philosophies  In  the  book 
Of  FSlse  Wisdom.  The  fNurth  book.  Of 
True  Wisdom,  treats  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine I'f  <j(>d  and  Christ,  and  tln-u  in  suires- 
sive  hunks.  ( )f  .lusiice,  Of  True  Worship,  and 
of  a  Il;ippy  Life,  the  jxisitlve  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity are  further  drawn  out. 

Lactautivis'  other  writings  are :  On  the 
Wrath  of  God,  On  the  WorfcmanSliip  of  God, 
On  the  Death  of  the  Pciaocttton :  and  diera 
are  one  or  two  others  ascribed  to  htm  without 
Kufflcient  authority.  (See  for  origintd  etli- 
tions  that  of  F'ritzsche.  Leipzig.  1J*42  ;  Migne. 
Pat.  Lilt.  VJ,,  VII.;  and  for  an  English 
transliiiinu,  the  Christian  Literature  Com 
l)any,  Aute-yirene  Fnthim.  vol.  vil.,  1886; 
Brandt,  Utber  dit  dvuMttiachen  Zumtze  und 
die  KaSmanndmbiiL.,  Vienna.  189u.) 

F.  II.  F. 

Iiaoticinla  (Latin.  miTJr  dhhffi).  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  etc..  including  also  eggs,  were  for- 
bidden durinir  fast.s  by  tlie  Council  of  Laoil- 
icea,  :ir)l,  and  the  Trullan  Council  of  fi92. 
and  the  nde  is  still  observed  in  most  Eiist- 
ern  Churches,  while  in  the  "Western  Church 
abstinence  from  laetkinia  is  enj<^ned  only 
for  the  quadraj^imal  fast  belbrs  Easter. 

Lady  Ohapel  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  gencndly  attached  to  the  eastern 
end  of  cathedrals  or  otlicr  large  churdies. 

Z<ady  Day,  March  Slth,  thus  called  be 
cause  Uie  festival  of  the  annunciation  of  the 
Virgfai  is  held  on  that  daj. 

Lastare  Sonday,  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
Lent,  received  its  name,  latart,  "rejoice," 
from  the  first  word  with  whicli  the  introit  of 
the  mass  for  Uiat  day  begins.  It  is  I  lie  day 
on  which  the  pope  blesses  the  rose. 

Xiafitaa  (la>Ce-to)2Joaa|^  FrmaQola,  Jesuit : 
b.  at  Bordeanx,  1870 ;  d.  there.  July  8, 1748. 

Coming  to  Canada,  1712,  he  was  a  mi.s.<*ionary 
among  the  Iro(iuois  at  Sault  St.  Louis  till  1717. 
Beturning  to  Fnince,  he  l>ccame  a  professor 
of  bcUes-lcttcrs.  and  wrote  Mmtn  ae$  Sauv- 
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afff«  Avieriquain*,  Paris,  1728-24,  2  vols.,  and 
a  lii>t<iry  of  Fortugiit«o  discoveries  in  Iho 
New  World,  1738,  4  vols.  The  former  aimed 
to  prove  the  Indians  dei^endants  of  the  pre- 
historic inhabitants  of  Greect;.       Y.  "SI.  li. 

Itagarde, Paul  Anthony  de,  Ph.D.  (Berlin, 
1849),  Lie.  Thcol.  (hon.,  Erlangen,  1851), 
D.D.  (hon.,  llalle.  lHfl8),  Crermaa  ProtesUnt ; 
b.  Id  Berlin,  Nov.  2, 1827  ;  studied  in  the  tini- 
▼eraity  tbenk  18M<46,  and  at  Ualle.  1846-47 ; 
taught  In  schools  In  Berlin.  18!HHM),  and  be- 
came, in  1S«?9,  professor  of  Oriental  lani,'uagfs 
at  GiUlinj;*!!.  \\v  says  "he  accepts  notliinij 
but  what  is  proveil.  but  ucccpls  cverytliinii!; 
that  has  been  proved."  His  eliit  f  l:il)ors  have 
been  In  linguistics,  espc<-ially  orientalia,  and  lie 
has  edited  texts,  mosily  biblical,  in  Greek, 
Byriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  etc.  See 
liat  in  EuqieUipadia  af  Liring  JHiiM*  (now 
Cdled  vol  IT.  of  the  Sehaff- 1 fi  rz'^  Eiiqfclo- 
peulirt),  to  w  hich  add  Agathangelus  u.  die  Akteu 
On;itir»  I'll,  Anneiiten.  neu  hrsg.  1887  ;  L'eber- 
iieht  iibi  r  tli'e  iin  Ar<tutaixi-h<  n ,  ArithiHcht  n  und 
Hfl'raiwhi  u  uhliche  lUklung  tier  2(omiiia, 
1889 ;  Utix  r  einige  Berliner  Theoiogm  Mnd 
wu  wa  ihiun  zu  lenun  ist,  1800. 

LaldUa,  AroUbald,  D.D.  (New  Jersey. 

ITTH),  r>iit(  li  Ticfornifd  ;  b.  at  Kelso,  Soo't- 
laiul.  Dee.  4.  1T27  ;  d.  at  He«l  H.H.k,  N.  V., 
Nov.  14.  1779.  Edviciited  at  Edinburgh,  an(l 
ordained,  1759,  he  ^V1LH  pastor  of  the  Scotcli 
church  at  Flushing.  Holland,  till  called,  in 
1768,  to  bs  the  first  English-speaking  minister 
of  the  Coltogiate  Church  in  New  York.  The 
new  departure  excited  oppoeitlon,  which 
yielded  to  bis  talenis  and  virtacs.  He  left 
the  <^  when  the  British  took  it.  F.  M.  B. 


ImUmm  (U-neth).  Jagpt  b.  at  Abnancaris, 
Oaatfle,  Bpaia*  lold ;  a.  in  Rome,  Jan.  19. 
1565  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jesuit 
order  (see  lojiATrufl  Loyola),  and  became  its 
s<'<"ond  ;:eneral  in  l.")7.  He  exercised  consid- 
erable intluenee  on  the  development  of  the 
order,  ns  also  through  his  matii]iiil;ition  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  pi  neral  history 
of  the  church.  His  life  wa-s  written  by  Kilia- 
deoelra,  Madrid,  1592 ;  French  trans.,  Michel 
d'£me.  Douai,  1897. 


.(li"n).  a  ])1ji(c  on  the  wooded  slopes 
of  Bashnt),  afterward  called  Dan  (Judges 
xvUt  7,  29)  iH-catiae  of  the  settlement  there  of 
a  namber  of  pecsooa  who  cane  from  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  The  referenoe  in  Jm.  x.  Mis  prob- 
ably to  another  Laiah  not  fMefrom  Jerusalem. 

T.  W.  C. 

Laity,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  bodv  of 
lielievers  as  distinguished  from  their  Icatfers. 
This  distinction  oertainh-  existed  in  the  New 
Testament  age»  for  eloen  were  reoognized 
(Acts  xfr.  S8,  XT.  98),  and  Paul  in  his  earliest 
epistle  (1  Thess.  v.  12)  diroctH  the  brethren  to 
'  know  them  that  are  over  \ou  in  the  Lord." 
Of  course  all  Ix-'lievers  were  at  lilierty  to  speak 
the  word  a-s  they  had  oppnrtunit\-.  but  othcial 
instruction  and  the  administration  of  ordi- 
nances and  the  exercise  of  diseipline  belongetl 
to  the  pastors  and  teachers.  But  the  laity 
have  a  work  to  do.  In  ail  Protestant  bodies 
they  are  represented  In  the  eonacila  of  the 
^urdi  hy  their  dcle^teai  Bot  deooMy  and 


onler.  and  the  stt?iuly  advance  of  the  gospel 
refjuire  that  thi'  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  clergy  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  leaders 
and  guides  of  the  people  should  be  careful^ 
maintained.  All  believers  are  indeed  priests 
(Christ  being  the  only  atoninf  or  sacnflcial 
priest  in  the  New  Di8j)en.mjtion),  but  all  aro 
not  rulers  or  teachers  (1  Cor.  .xii.  29,  30, 
Ephes.  iv.  11),  nor  do  all  have  charge  of  the 
flock  of  God  (1  Peter  v.  2,  8).       T.  W.  C. 

Tiamsism  A  form  of  Buddhism  (see  IirmA) 

prevalent  in  Thiln't  and  Mongolia,  and  to 
some  extent  in  China  an<l  .lapan,  so  culled 
from  its  l^nniiM,  celibatt!  priests  <jf  ililTerent 
graikns.  There  are  two  Great  Lamas,  the 
Pant.shen  and  the  Dalai  I,,amB,  the  second  of 
whom  is  the  ruler  in  Thibet,  and  is  known 
outside  as  the  Grand  Lama,  and  also  is  the 
spiritual  ruler  of  the  Buddhists  of  Mongolia 
and  China,  but  not  of  his  co-religionists  In 
Japan. 

Lamb.  The  sacrifldal  type  of  the  atoning 
Saviour,  and  the  most  frequent  Tietim  In  the 

Jewish  ritual.  It  is  with  the  sacred  writers 
a  cuuuuun  emblem  of  innocence  and  iooUcn- 
aiveness  (Isa.  zL  6,  UiL  7.  Jer.  xi.  19). 

T.  W.  C. 
IiaMb  of  God.  See  AoNva  Dn. 

Lambert  of  Hersfeld  became  monk  in  the 
I  monastery  of  Hersfeld,  in  the  Prussian  jirov- 
ince  of  Hesse-Nassau,  :!'2  m.  s  c.  nf  Cussel,  in 
lOoH  ;  was  ordainc<l  a  nrit^t  in  tlie  wime  year  ; 
made  afterward  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
anfl  wrote.  lx!side»  two  other  worlu  which 
are  lost,  his  AnnaUs,  edited  by  Hesse,  1848 
and  1874,  which  are  of  great  importance  lor 
the  historr  of  the  11th  century,  mors  espe> 
daily  till  jM  rio  l  from  lOfiO  to  1077. 

Lambert,  Fran^^  b.  at  Avignon,  1486 ; 
d.  at  Marburg.  April  18.  1680 ;  entered  the 
Fninclscan  onler  in  1501,  but  afterward  cm- 
braced  the  Reformation,  first  in  its  CJerman 

fom  and  later  in  its  Swiss  ;  was  appointi-d 
professor  of  theology  in  the  L'niversity  of 
Slarburg,  and  took  an  active  purl  in  the  in- 
trofluction  of  the  Reformation  in  Hes-sc. 
His  life  was  written  bv  J.  W.  Baum,  Strnss- 
burg,  1840  (Oerman) ;  F.  S.  titieve,  Breslau. 
1867  (Utln),  and  L.  RulTet,  Paris,  187V 

(FrenehV 

Lambeth  Articles.  See  Ahticlks  of  Rk- 

UOIOK. 

Lambmschini  nam-broos-kcc-nee').  Lnigi, 
Cardinal,  b.  at  Genoa.  May  6,  1T7»)  ;  d.  in 
Rome,  May  H.  1K">1  ;  entcird  tlie  orili  r  of  the 
Barnabites  and  iK'cume  arclibi^liop  of  (Jenoa 
in  1819,  and  cardinal  in  IXU.  As  jmpal  nun- 
cio in  Paris,  182;i-30.  he  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters, if  not  the  very  instigator,  of  that 
policy  in  France  wliich  ended  in  the  revolution 
of  Julr.  1B80,  and  as  secretary  of  state  to 
Gregory  XVI.,  1836-4.?,  he  was  the  leiuler  of 
that  p<il)cy  in  Italy  which  endetl  with  the 
revolution  in  IHIH.  He  was  so  hated  in  Rome 
that  he  had  to  Ilee  for  his  life,  disguised  as  a 
groom. 

La'-aaooh,  (1)  tin  flflh  lineal  descendant  of 
Cidn  and  fMher  of  Jabal.  Jubal,  and  Tubal- 
Oaln  (0«n.  It.  18-94) ;  (8)  the  aerenth  Uneal 
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liAMFRANO 


(leHrendant  of  SeOl 

V.  'i.v:?!). 


of  Xoah  (Gen. 
T.  W.  C. 

Lamennais  (la  ma-Das,  Hu^es  Felicite 
Robert  de,  b.  at  St.  Malo,  Brttuirne.  Juhl-  l;t. 
1782  ;  (1.  In  Paris,  Feb.  27.  IHTA';  entt-ml  tin- 
theological  seminan'of  his  native  city  in  isil  ; 
was  ordained  a  piust  in  miA,  and  published 
from  IHll totSiShiB Emiy »ur  l'indtfferenet,A 
yol«..  whidi  caAHwd  A  revinU  witldn  Bonwn* 
fam,  prcpar«d  for  a  breach  witii  OalNcaatnn, 
and  lornifd  tlic  first  rallyinp  point  of  tlie 
L'ltninioiitJinc  party.  Tlie  pojK'  wii.s  enthiifi- 
Mtic  for  lilt-  i>o<ik.  But  when  Lan»t-nnais  be- 
gan to  furtlii  r  (it'vidop  his  very  ra<licul  views 
of  the  triH'  r  lilt  ion  between  state  and  church, 
an(l  his  very  democratic  ideiw  of  the  perfect 
orpmization  of  tho  church,  the  pope  prew 
cold.  In  188d  he  condemnod  l  Atnwr,  a 
naper  wMdi  LauMiuuUs,  Laoordatre,  and 
Montalembert  had  founded  with  the  purpose 
of  dcmoustraling  the  natural  allinitv  which 
existed  between  RomauLsm  and  raclicalism. 
and  in  1H30  he  rose  in  a  towerinf;  ra^e  apainst 
ParoU^  d'un  rri'i/iiiif,  "  a.'^mall  volume  of  huge 
pcrversitj,"  which  in  a  few  jcara  ran  through 
100  editiou  and  waa  tramlated  into  many  for- 
ebpi  laogaagea.  Laaieiinab  aosweied  with 
hfi  Affidrm  d»  Rome,  1688-87,  8  vols.,  and 
w*'nt  on  his  own  way  without  suhmittini;. 
From  1841-46  he  published  his  KnqviaM  d'une 
philoH'ijthtf.  \  vols.,  and  in  1S48  ho  was  a 
meinbtT  of  the  Constituent  As.sembly.  But 
after  the  r»ii])  d'tdit  he  retired  altogetlicr 
from  public  life,  sad  and  di.sappointed.  Uia 
(Knn-rn  MmpUtei  appeared  in  11  vols.,  1844- 
47iC2S^MiirM  f«iihuvm  (oonulninir  his  oorre- 
■pondeDoe')  fn  8  vole.,  18B6~86.  Bfatiei 
Kmuii  hiDfirnphiqvf,  Pnri.s,  IfViS.)        C.  P. 

Lamentations,  the  title  of  5  elegies  com- 
poaed  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusaleaft  atbrib- 
Qled  tnr  tradition,  winch  there  is  no  reason 
to  donot,  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  They  are 

olaboratelv  composed,  the  lirst  4  l>ein>?  acros- 
tics (like  "Ps.  25,  34.  etc.).  t  lw.  1,  2.  and  4 
contain  22  vrrs<  I'lu  li,  but  eh.  ;{  has  W  suc- 
cessive verses  l)esrinning  with  the  wiine  letter, 
makini;  6t)  in  all.  Thi.s  artitlcial  .structure 
was  doubtless  intended  to  aid  the  memory, 
to  ensure  completeness  to  the  conpositloil, 
and  to  giro  emotion  its  due  and  praper  scope. 
The  flnt  and  second  elegies  desertbe  the  over- 
throw of  the  city,  the  calamities  of  the  siege, 
the  horrors  of  famine,  the  pollution  of  the 
tt'mple,  the  rav.nrt  s  nf  tho  sword,  the  failure 
of  friends,  and  tlio  <l(rision  of  foes.  The 
third  eU'cy  is  inon-  lu  ixmal,  and  dwells  on 
the  writer  8  own  afflictions,  their  severity  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  sent,  at  tho 
same  time  suggesting  penitence  and  oonfes- 
rion  as  offering  a  gleam  of  hope  The  fourth 
recapitulates  the  woes  endured  with  special 
reference  to  the  king,  "  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils,"  .-jnfl  clones  with  !i  ]iri  .liction  of 
Edom's  flvMim.  The  la>*t  one  taiies  tlic  form 
of  a  pray«'r,  recitinij  tlu-  sufferiniis  of  all  a«re.s, 
classes,  and  conditions,  and  entreating  relief. 

The  Jews  wen  accostomed  to  read  these 
deglea  onca  amy  year  to  commemorate  at 
once  the  natknal  misery  and  the  final  dcliver- 
aaoa.  aad  thqr  aie  said  to  bestill  used  at "  the 
plaeaof  walUng"laJflraHlam.  ~ 


mentaries  in  English  are  tho»<t>  by  Henderson 
(Andorer,  186H) ;  Nagelsbach  (in  Lange, 
New  Yoric,  1H71) ;  Payne  Smith  (in  Spcaktr't 

(xrrnmentary,  1875).  T.  \V  C. 

Lammas  Day,  or  Lammas  Tide,  a  word  of 
uncertain  etymology,  but  probably  from 
"  klaf-ma^s,  "  loaf-mass,  was  the  name  of  the 
old  Bnglish  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest, 
ceMxatedon  Aug.  L  ikatba  Boman Church 
celebrates  a  festival  In  honor  of  St  Peter 
(Acts  xii.  4-10)  on  the  same  dav,  there  arose 
a  derivation  of  the  word  from  Itimb,  but  it  is 
mere  fiction. 

Laaus  the  usual  means  in  the  £ast  of  seenr* 
ing  artmdal  light.  Candles  were  and  are  nn« 
known  save  as  brought  by  travellers.  In 

Judtres  vii.  1*!,  20.  John  xriii,  8.  Matt.  xxv. 
1,  torches  are  meant.  Lamps  were  of  clay 
or  of  bronze  or  other  metals.        T.  W.  C. 

Lamy  (la  in< ).  B«raaid|  b.  at  Le  Msns, 
Sarthe,  France,  lUO  m.  a.w.  of  Paris,  in  Jtue, 
1840 ;  d.at  Bonen,  Jan.  S8, 1716;  entered  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  In  1868 ;  was  » 

teacher  of  philosophy  at  Grenoble,  Paris,  and 
K'luen.  ana  puMish('<l  an  Amiaratu*  Biblt>'i», 
Lvons,  louti,  whid)  was  twice  translated  into 
French,  aiui  also  hito  SiigUsh,  bgr  R.  Boiidy, 
London,  1723. 

Lanoe,  The  Boly,  is  in  the  ecclesiastical 

terminology  of  the  Greek  Churdi  the  name 
of  that  knife  with  which  the  ofBdatlng  priest 

I)ierces  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  just  aa 
Christ,  when  on  the  cross,  was  piorcetl  by  the 
lance  of  a  Hotnaii  soldier.  In  the  legen(i^  of 
tlie  Roman  Church,  however,  it  means  that 
very  lance  itself.  According  to  tradition,  it 
was  diaoovered  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and 
was  preserved  in  the  portico  of  the  church 
she  built  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence 
it  made  many  sin^lar  wanderings  until  the 
lepend  (Tcatiug  spirit  died  out  and  it  wa.* 
allnwcd  to  rest — one  in  Prairue,  where  Innc 
cent  VI,  (13.')2-62)  e.stabli.sLed  a  fi-stivul  in  iU 
honor,  another  in  Home,  where  Innocent 
VIII.  (1484-92),  who  received  it  as  a  present 
from  Constantinople,  placed  it  in  the  basilica 
of  the  Vatican,  and  a  third,  which  was  cut  up 
In  spUntera  and  scattered  all  over  the  earth. 

Lando,  pope,  Nov.,  913-iIay,  914,  between 

Ana»tasiu.s  III.  and  John  X. 

Lanfranc,  thirty-fourth  archbishop  of  C'an- 
terlmry  :  h.  in  Pavia,  Italy,  about  lOO.i  ;  d. 
at  ("anlerbur\-.  May  28,  lO^U.  His  father  w  ai 
a  jcnatorof  Pavia,  and  the  son  was  instnn  teil 
in  civil  law  in  Bologna,  and  iKcanie  attorney 
and  teacher  of  jumprudenie  in  his  native 
city.  But  his  income  and  position  here  not 
meeting  his  wishes,  he  made  hia  way  to  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  duke  had  a  reputation  for 
desiring  the  improvement  of  learning.  He 
opened  (ini^fd  a  m  lir»ol  in  ,\\Tanches,  which 
soon  iK-ranie  famous.  But  a  change  of  feel- 
ing and  ccnvictiun  leil  him  to  tnur  upon  the 
monastic  life,  which  he  did  in  1042,  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Bee.  After  three 
years  of  retirement  here  the  knowledge  of 
his  place  of  retreat  got  spread  abroad,  and  he 
waa  soon  surroundt^  by  A  muttitude  of  achol* 
an  again,  among  whaiii  irem  Aaadm,  hb 
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 (tOMQ,  the  famous  theolosrian,  and 

Mother  AnaelTn,  who  became  Pope  Alexander 
II,  (1061).  In  l(>}r»  he  iKTjinif  jirior  of  his 
monastery,  and  soon  ufUT  Imhiuiic  involved 
in  the  contest  with  Bcrcngarius  (q.v.)  ujKrm 
traosubHtantiation.  It  would  app^r  that  he 
even  went  to  Rome  to  instilnte  proceedings 
animt  Um,  and  Berengarius  was  comrtwnned 
(iOBO).  Hia  public  activity  had  braqgfat  him 
to  the  notice  of  William  tne  Oonqueror,  and 
this  fact  determined  his  further  career.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  soul  of  tlie  enterprise 
of  coiKJUfriiij^  Eiighiml,  iiml  liis  priii<-e  eurly 
det^litiea  hhn  for  the  ur(  hl)ishu]iric  of  Canter- 
bury. Made  ablMjt  of  ,St.  Stephen's  :it  Caen 
(10{)2),  he  declined  thearchbishoprii  of  Houen  ; 
(1067).  but  accepted  that  of  Coulerbury,  and  ' 
was  conHecruted  Aug.  29.  1070.  In  1070  he 
proceeded  in  Um  most  intimate  connection 
with  WUlinm  to  remodel  the  Eni^lish  Church 
In  Odnfonnfly  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  archbishopric  of  York  w  as  made  stibor-  i 
dinate  to  that  of  Cmterbury  (HC^),  and  ;;rad-  I 
ually  the  Anglo-Sa.vou  prelates  and  ahliots  | 
were  replaced  by  Nornmns,  till  only  one  Saxon  1 
bI«hop  was  left.  At  tim  .same  time,  jjanfnuic 
WM  rather  indcpcndeni  in  hia  relations  to 
Rome.  Thus  he  discegarded  »  sammons  to 
Borne,  under  threat  of  snspenrion  (1081). 
The  obedience  of  England  in  liis  day  was 
ecaroely  anything  more  than  ( nurtt  nus  Ixar- 
injT.  He  followed  in  lln'  liiu-  of  tlic  reforms 
of  Gregory  VII.  in  tlic  nKittt  r  of  simony  and 
clerical  celibacy  (1076).  but  only  partially,  for 
he  allowed  the  parochial  clergy  to  retain  their 
wives,  and  did  not  eany  out  the  financial 
wishes  of  tlie  pope. 

In  his  litnrary  capacity  Lanftrane  was  much 
overpraised  in  his  own  time.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  every  talent  and  for  va.st  erudition. 
But  in  truth  he  seems  to  have  been  a  sharp 
dialectician  without  speculative  genius,  and 
to  have  had  only  a  .scanty  knowledge  of  the 
fathers.  liis  true  work  wiis  that  of  an  in- 
spiring teacher,  and  he  thus  did  much  to 
usher  In  a  Dew  epoch.  His  most  importaut 
writing  was  the  Book  uiion  the  Body  am  Blood 
the  Lord  against  Berengariu*.  lie  sur- 
passes Pa-sciiaaius  Rodbertus  in  his  do<!lrine, 
since  h(r  teaches  that  tlio.se  \vho  imwortliily 
partake  receive  not  only  bread  and  wine,  but 
the  real  body  and  blood,  though  not  wiili 
saving  effect.  He  attempts  to  answer  tiior- 
ouehly  the  logical,  meUiplivslcail,  historical, 
ana  biblical  objections  of  Ikrengarius  with 
Tarjfaig  suooess.  There  are  a  number  of 
dbir  wrttingt  ol  his,  comprising  letters,  and 
a  iMmastte  rule.  Some  of  his  works  are  lost 
Works,  Paris,  1648.  Lyons.  1677,  rep.  Oxford. 
1844,  2  vols.  ;  in  Migne,  Pat.  Ixit.  CF,.  (.Sc-c 
also  Hook.  Lites  of  tht'  Arcfibishopn  of  f'iiiit,  >: 
bun/,  vol.  ii.  ;  Freeman,  JIUtory  of  the  Aor- 
rwin  Co;„jut«t,  TOJ.  ;  CfOauil,  jMnfrane, 
Fax'ii,  1877.)  F.  if.  F. 

Laaf4,  Johaan  Peter,  D.D.,  United  Evan* 
cetlcal:  b.  at  Sonnbom,  near  Glberfeld. 

Rhenish  Prussia,  April  lO,  1802  ;  d.  at  Bonn. 
July  8,  1884  ;  studied  in  the  l.'niversitv  of 
Bonn.  1822-25  ;  Ix-cime  i>astor  of  Wald,  1S26. 
Laogenberg.  1828.  and  Duisburg,  1882  ;  pro- 
fBHor  of  flie<d<ig7  at  Zoridi,  1841.  and  at 


Bonn,  1854.  He  wrote,  Ijdxn  Je*u,  Heidel* 
berg,  1844-47,  Eng.  trans..  E<linburgh,  1864, 
6  vols.,  n.e..  Philadelphia.  1872;  Theol.- 
/wmil.  IiiMmrk;  Bielefeld,  lt«7-76,  Eng. 
trans.,  e<lited  by  P.  8eball»lir«W  Tovlc,  186^ 
74,  24  vols.,  olc. 

Langton,  Stephen,  forty-fourth  archbi.shop 
of  C'anterliurv  ;  b.  alwut  1150,  probably  in 
Yorkjihire  ;  il.  at  Slindon,  Susse.x,  July  9, 
12S8.  He  was  e<lucated  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  become 
chancellor.  His  college  friend,  Lothario 
Conti,  became  Innocent  III.  in  2186,  and 
made  hhn  a  member  of  the  papal  household. 
In  1206  he  was  made  canlinal  priist  of  St. 
Chrysogonus,  and  soon  after  eUeted  arch- 
bishop of  t  anlerbury  bv  onler  of  the  pope, 
who  rejected  two  cjindldates  cho.'.on  by  op- 
posing parties  in  England.  His  consecration 
at  ViicrlK).  June  17,  1207,  wue  violently  re- 
sented by  King  John,  who  inieftuing  to  ad- 
mit him  braved  the  temm  of  an  interdict 
(1208),  but  flnally  yielded  to  deposition  (1212) 
and  a  threatened  crusade  (1213).  Having  so- 
journed meantime  at  Pontigiiy,  in  France, 
LaiiL'roii  n  aclnd  England  in  Jul}',  12i;!.  inul 
aljsolved  llie  deliiKjuent  monarch  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  keep  the  laws  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  I.  Next  year  he  helped 
tl»e  Ixtrous  to  unite  at  London,  when  (Aug. 
25,  1214)  he  produced  the  <dd  charter  of 
Henry  I.,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
^lagna  Charta,  which  he  was  the  first  to  sign 
in  June,  1215.  The  pope  repealed  this  dcxni- 
ment  and  .susjK'ntled  I.anf::ton  for  contumacy 
in  refusing  to  allow  the  seiiteiieo  read  in  the 
churches.  He  went  t<)  Kome  to  attend  the 
fourth  Lateran  ("oun<  i],  and  remained  there 
till  1218,  i>art  of  the  time  as  a  state  prisoner. 
Ho  crowned  Henry  III.  in  1220,  presided  at 
the  Council  of  Osney,  1222,  and  in  1228  led 
tlie  barons  in  demanding  from  the  king  the 
confirmation  of  Magna  Charta.  He  wrote  a 
Jli.nnnfroii  and  a  conunentarj'  on  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  little  we  know  of  hia 
life  is  deriv<U  chiefly  from  Hoger,  of  Wcn- 
dovcr.  (See  Hook's  Z>'c««  of  the  ArcAbiihoptf 
vol.  ii.)  F.  H.  B. 

Z«a-o-diiO«'-a,  a  dtr  of  Phrygia.  associated 
by  Paul  (Col.  iv.  lS-16)  with  Coloeae  and  Iller- 
apolis,  one  of  which  Wiis  18  m.  e.  of  it,  the 
otiier  G  m.  n.  l  iiiler  the  Roman  rule  it  be- 
came a  great  coninurciad  centre  and  gfftwffl 
large  wealth  from  its  excellent  wools. 

Tlie  Epistle  from  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16)  fa 
probably  one  that  Qod  did  not  sec  fit  to  pre- 
serve, being  only  of  local  and  temporary  use. 
What  ia  luown  as  this  epistle  exists  oafy  bs 
Latin  and  is  a  forgery  of  late  date. 

The  epistle  "  to  the  angel  of  the  clnm  li  in 
Laodicea"  (Rev.  iii.  14-22)  shows  tiiat  tiio 
chnrili  ad(lres.sed  was  in  a  lukcwarni  state, 
and  so  offensive  to  Chri.st.  yet  buoyed  up  with 
imaginary  excellence.  The  00lins(  1  given  to 
it  is  earnest  and  tender.  T.  W.  C. 

Lao<Tse  (Aoary  child),  the  founder  of  Tao- 
ism, b.  in  the  province  of  Ilonan,  China. 
B.C.,  5<>5  :  (1.  at  unknown  date  ;  was  so  called 
iKK-aus*' at  Itirtli  his  hair  was  white,  lli  wjus 
historiographer  to  a  prince,  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  nt  Oonfadas.  Be  langht  the  ezlit* 
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dice  of  11  supn-me  Being,  wlioin  ho  (1<  nomi- 
nated Tao,  or  "  supreme  wisdom,"  hence  his 
disciples  are  culled  Tuo-tst;,  or  "  disciples  of 
leasoa."  He  inculcated  virtue  and  undis- 
erfandnating  kindness.  Modem  Taoism  is 
akin  to  Huildhism.    Bee  China. 

I«aplace  (lu-plaasj^  Joaue  (Plac«as),  b.  in 
Bretagne,  1600  ;  d.  at  Baumur,  on  the  Lotre, 
Aug.  17,  1695  ;  was  appointed  preadier  of 
Nantes  tn  1685,  and  profeMor  la  8«Qmnr,  1682. 
In  his  De  $tatu  hominia  lapti,  1640,  he  tried  to 
weaken  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church 
concerning!;  the  iniputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
but  tlii.s,  as  well  as  other  noveltios  introdvice(l 
by  liiin  anri  Amyraut,  ■were  fonimlly  rejected 
by  tlic  Co/ni6ri»u$  Helrttimit,  1075.  His  col- 
kilted  works  were  ptiblishc<l  at  Franeker, 
1609,  and  Aubeneitt  1700,  2  vols.,  quarto. 

Lapsed,  a  name  applied  after  tlie  3d  cen- 
tury in  the  wider  sense  to  all  Catholic  Chris- 
tians who  had  conuiiitteil  a  mortal  sin,  for 
which  thqr  cune  under  the  discipline  of  the 
dnirdi,  and  when  penecatfooB  were  renewed 
in  a  narrower  sense  to  those  baptized  Chris- 
tians who,  in  one  way  or  another,  had  failed 
tOOOnfeKs  Christ. 

There  were  from  the  first  cases  of  aposta.sy 
under  persecution,  and  lU  tinits  the  nuinbcr 
of  the  ln[>scd  ro.se  to  a  lar|;e  amount.  13ut  bv 
the  testimony  of  the  heaSaen  timnaelves  we 
know  tlut  steadfastness  was  characteristic  of 
theOhiistlans.  This  went  so  far  tiiat  at  times 
there  was  a  fenatlcal  desire  for  martyrdom, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ignatius.  Wlille  all  ac- 
knowledged the  duty  of  siihmitting  to  martyr 
dora,  thiTi:  arose  a  scliool  in  the  elmrch, 
uftervvanl  repn-sented  by  tin:  Montuiiists,  wlio 
taught  that  it  was  to  Im  sought,  iiut  thetiu 
were  excesses  whldh  sober  experience  brought 
to  an  end. 

The  questlan  as  to  what  discipline  should 
be  inflicted  upon  the  lapsed  became  a  vital 
one  only  in  the  last  persecutions  which  the 

church  sufTcred,  The  luiialii  r  of  the  lap.sed 
had  iireatly  iucreasc-d,  and  tliis  was  particu- 
larly w  lieu  a  long  (H?riod  of  peace  had  inter- 
vened between  two  persecutions.  Technical 
terms  appear  about  the  year  250.  The  "  sac- 
riilcati  were  those  who  had  sacrificed  to  the 
heathen  gods,  the  "  thuritlcati"  those  who 
had  barned  incense  to  them,  the  "  libeUatki" 
those  who  In  various  ways  had  obttined  offl- 
cial  papers  certifying  that  they  were  not 
Christians,  After'  tlie  wiict  of"  Diwletlan, 
wliicli  commanded  tlu-  delivery  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  wa-s  a  clas.s,  "  traditores,"  who 
hud  iu  some  way  coniplied.  "With  all  such 
the  original  method  of  the  choich  had  been 
to  reftne  readndHiott  to  tho  duuNft,  even 
after  evidence  of  genuine  repentance.  God 
might  forgire  them,  but  the  diurdi  not.  In 
the  process  of  time  it  Ix^camc  impossible  to 
enforce  so  rigid  a  standard,  and  concessions 
W('re  niiule  In  the  one  (iinction  or  the  other. 
Schisms  of  those  who  wished  to  maintain  the 
old  principle  occurred.  The  growing  ten- 
dency to  Identify  Uie  visible  with  the  Invisible 
diurch,  and  so  to  make  salvation  depend 
upon  restoratlm  to  church  prlTilraes,  worked 
in  the  direction  of  mitigation.  The  way  was 
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first  opened  for  the  readmission  of  ixjrsous 
guilty  only  of  camul  sins.  The  iiUtu-cession 
of  "  confessors"  was  enough  to  justify  the  re- 
admission  of  almost  any  one,  which  evil  rose 
to  a  great  height  in  OMfthMa.  The  general 
tenduK^'  waastiU  to  fprcaterliuEiunB  wJh»l  the 
cessstkm  of  persecutioiis  removed  the  qtMS- 
lion  in  its  narrower  application  from  among 
living  issues,  (bee  Kitschl,  KnMehnny  d.  alk. 
Kirau,  and  uonugraphs  on  Qyprian.) 

F.  II.  F. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  D.D.  (Aberdeen, 
174.')),  Presbyterifui  ;  b.  at  Huwkiiurst,  Kent, 
about  50  m.  s.c.  of  London,  .June  0,  IdM  ; 
d.  there,  July  24,  1788.  His  father  was  a  dis- 
sent iug  minister.  He  studied  at  Utrecht, 
1699-1708,  then  at  Leyden  for  6  months,  and 
for  6  years  In  London,  entering  the  ministry', 
1700.  From  1713-31  he  was  chaj^ain  to  Lady 
Treby  and  tutor  to  her  son.  Deafness  and 
an  infirmity  of  spcccli  interfered  with  hiS 
preaching.  an<i  inclined  him  to  a  retired  and 
.studious  life  :  but  lie  wtts  as,>.ivt;mt  ut  Crutthed 
Friars,  1729-r>l.  Ilis  TucmIuv  evening  lec- 
turers at  the  Old  Jewry,  1724,  were  the  begin- 
ning of  his  great  work.  Credibility  of  t fie  Got- 
pel  IlUtory,  or  the  Principal  Facts  (ff  the  New 
Tttitament  t'onjirmed  by  I\magn  ^  Aneienf 
.\  I  thorn.  Part  I..  In  2  vols.,  UMIUCd,  Lon- 
don,1727  ;  part  11.,  in  12  vols. ,  17TO-M.  From 
this  Htorehoiist-  of  learning  Paley,  Hihljon,  and 
many  others  havi;  drawn.  A  supiilcnient  iu  8 
vols. .  17r)(>-.-)7,  fieall  with  the  ap<i~tli  s  He  al.'-o 
wrote  Jixrix/i  aiul  IJtatheit  Teiftuiii»iiifi,  \ 
67,  4  vols.;  lleretieKof  the  Ttro  Fimt  Ceiidiron, 
1780  ;  and  a  letter  on  the  IjOgos.  1759.  indi- 
cating Bocinian  views.  Memoirs  of  him  ap- 
mured,  1760.  His  works*  witJi  a  lifeby  Dr. 
Kip])Ls,  were  odlected  in  11  vols.,  1788.  snd 
rep.,  1817  and  1887.  F.  M.  B. 

IrfMHs'-a,  a  town  In  Crete,  near  Fair  Haven, 
mentioned  in  Paal's  last  vovage  (Acts  xxviL 
8),  now  in  ruins.  *      T.  W.  C. 

La  8aUe,  Jean  Baptiate  de,  D.D.  (Paris, 
167-),  founder  of  an  It.  C.  order,  the  Igno- 
rantines  (q.v.),  or  Brethren  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  which  was  approved  by  the  Pope  in 
1724  ;  b.  at  Rhcims,  April  80,  1651  ;  was  edu. 
cale<l  iu  Paris ;  d.  at  Rouen,  April  7,  1710. 

Zja  Saussaye,  Daniel  Ohantepie  de,  D.D. 
(Bonn,  1868),  liefonned.  b.  at  The  Hague. 
Dec.  10,  1818 ;  d.  In  Oroningen,  Feb.  18, 

1874,  where  lie  had  Ix-en  profes.sor  of  theology 
since  1872.  He  %va.s  a  dislinguislied  oitponent 
of  rationalism.  Pierre  Daniel  Chantepie  de 
(Utrecht,  1871).  his  son,  b.  at  l.eenwarden, 
April  9,  18-18,  lias  been  .since  1H7M  nrofes-sor 
of  the  history  of  religions  at  Amsleruam,  and 
Is  the  author  of  Ijchrtntch  der  lifligioMg^ 
»ehirhte.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  1887-89.  2  vols. 

Las  Oasas,  Bartolomeo  de,  b.  al  Seville. 
1474  ;  d.  In  Madrid.  1566 ;  a  Dondnican 
monk  ;  devotcnl  his  life  to  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  the  American  abmiglnes  and  protwt- 
ing  them  against  the  cruelties  of  theSsan- 
lards.  nis  writings  have  been  OOlIecteo  in 
2  volumes,  Paris,  1822. 

Xrfwoo,  Jobannos  i,  b.  at  Warsaw  in  1480 : 
d.  at  Ejrtidc  Jan.  18.  1000;  aduealed  for 
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the  church  ;  travelled  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Erasmus  and  Zwingli ;  received  ap 
pointment  in  the  Poliali  Cluirc  li  h.h  soon  as  he 
returned  home,  1526,  but  refuse*!  an  Episcopal 
see  in  1536  ;  embraced  the  Reformed  faith  aud 
left  Poland,  lie  was  (hen  paator  of  the  Be* 
formed  congregation  «t  Bmoen,  164M9,  aad 
of  the  fordm  Pwiertat  ooogmfitioii  Itt 
London.  154»-88.  In  1806  he  wai  called 
honit'  and  made  BUperintcndent  of  the  Re- 
fornicd  congregations  of  Lnssiir  Iceland.  His 
collfctfd  works  appeared  in  Amsteniani, 
18«6.  2  vols.  Life  bv  Dalton,  Kug.  trans., 
Lon«lon,  1886.  (See  Knwlnsk.i,  SAvlch  of  the 
Rtformation  in  Poland,  London,  1888, 8  vols.) 

O.  P. 

Lateran  Church  at  Ruino.  The  palmc  of 
the  Laterau  family  wius  contlscatvd  bv  Nero, 
•nd  given  in  part  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as 
his  resideuce  by  Constantine,  who  also  built  a 
iMHtHca  in  connection  with  it,  which  was  the 
first  Lateran  church.  Sei^us  III.  rebuilt  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  and  the 
present  rlnirrh  w;ts  erected  about  t!ir  iniiMlo  ' 
of  the  nth  century,  upon  the  walls  uf  the 
old.  It  has  had  several  names,  and  Ls  tx)m- 
monly  called  St.  John  Luteran.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  mother  church  of  all  Christen- 
dom, by  some  said  to  have  received  the  sane- 
tity  of  the  original  temple  at  Jeraaaletn.  It 
is  the  cathedral  chiudi  of  the  pop^  and  here 
]ie  ii  wtHuaaSif  enthroned.  F.  H.  P. 

Latwraw  Ooimcna,  that  Ls.  councils  held  in 
the  Lateran  badlica  in  Rome,  5  of  wiucb  are 
recognized  as  (ecumenical  bv  the  church  of 
Rome-namely  1128,  1188,  1179.  1215,  and 
1512.  The  moat  important  is  the  fourth,  con- 
vened bjr  Innocent  III.,  1215,  and  attended 
by  412  mshopa  and  800  abbots  and  priors.  In 
its  decree  against  the  'W'ttldcnsians  flic  word 
tratijiubttantintio  occurs  for  the  lirsl  time. 

Iiatimar,  Hngh,  reformer  and  martyr ;  b. 
■t  Thurcaston.  Leioeeteiahire,  about  1490  ; 
burned  at  Oxford,  Oct.  16,  1555.  A  farmer's 
son.  he  retained  the  plain  language  of  the 

people.  Knterin?  Cambridtre  at  14,  he  Ix;- 
camc  fellow  of  flare  Hall,  loOi).  aud  later 
was  "as  olwtiuate  a  jwipist  a.H  any  in  luig- 
land.  "  Kilney  (who  was  martjre<l  l.Wl) 
brought  him  to  Protestant  opinions,  which  he 
was  prompt  to  avow.  His  sermons  On  the 
Card*,  Dec,  1529,  provoked  attack,  but 
Henry  VIIL  protected  Um.  Ayearhlerhe 
pleaded  for  the  free  dreolaUon  of  ScrfpCnre. 
and  was  made  a  royal  chaiiliin  ami  (ir>:n"l 
rector  of  West  Kington,  \\  ill.•^hirl'.  'I'lirirc 
silenced  by  bi.shops.  doors  wtreo]M m  il  io  him 
elsewliere  ;  cou«lcmned  by  convocation,  15;j'i, 
he  escap'cl  by  a  partial  recantation.  C'ran- 
mer's  elevation  in  1583  diminished  his  dilli' 
cnltics,  aud  on  the  Idng'a  repudiation  of  napal 
authority  in  1584  he  beeaoks  n  chief  aaTlier 
to  the  new  menrarea.  Be  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  "Worcester  in  Sept.,  15a5,  but  re- 
siirneil  liis  see  in  1")39,  In-ing  oppos«'tl  to  the 
"  J>ix  .Vrticlcs."  and  refused  to  resume  it  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  Just  before 
this,  in  1546,  he  was  imprbioued  in  the  Tower. 
Uis  preaching,  resumed  in  1648  with  even 
gieater  power  than  before,  was  a  luatUng  in- 


fluence  in  fixing  Reformation  principles  in  the 
poi)ular  heart.  Bold,  terse,  direct,  humorous, 
nobly  practical,  often  quaintly  narrative, 
sometimes  stingiugly  sarc^^tic.  his  sermons 
are  a  chief  source  of  information  a.<(  to  the 
conditions  of  his  time.  Hia  ending  was  tri- 
umphant Warned  of  his  doom,  bttt  acomtng 
to  escape,  he  obeved  the  snmrnom  of  comd^ 
knowing  that  *'  Smiihfietd  groaned  for"  hfm. 
After  two  years'  iniprisoninent  and  wearisome 
disputations  he  wjis  to  the  stake.  "  Be 
of  good  comfort,  blaster  Ridley,"  he  said  to 
his  compauiou,  "  and  play  the  man  ;  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  bj'  God's  grace, 
in  England  as  shall  never  be  put  out.'  He 
"  received  the  flame,  as  It  were  embracing  it," 
l>athe<l  his  handa  In  it»  and  ao  died.  Uia  aer- 
nioni4,  flntt  pubUehed  1649,  were  rep.  1809 ; 

the  Card,  London.  1886 ;  his 
works,  editetl  by  G.  E.  Corrie  for  the  Parker 
Society,  2  vols..  1844-45.  His  life  has  Inen 
written  by  W.  Gilpin,  1755,  and  R.  Demaus, 
1809,  B.e.,  1881.  F.  U.  B. 

Latin  iMguage,  Church  Use  of.    In  the 

Western  Church  I^atin  l)e<:ame  the  nn-oguized 
vehicit^  of  intercourH<',  and  while  the  uio<iern 
tongues  were  forming  this  wjus  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  all.  But  even  after  the  custom 
ceased  to  Ix:  of  service  Rome  insisted  upon 
preserving  it,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  an- 
athematized those  who  aay  that  the  mass 
dioald  be  celebrated  In^Tulgar  tongue  onlv. 
(Sess.  XXII.  C.  tx.  Canon  7.  Cf.  Schaff's 
Creed*,  ii.,  186.)  T.  W.  C. 

ZaUb  ▼anieM.  fiee  Biaia,  p.  104. 

LathndiBailan,  a  term  which  came  into 
use  in  the  17th  century.  It  is  applied  to  men 
who,  while  differing  in  their  theolo|0eal  opia- 
ions,  vet  agned  in  wishing  to  relax  aomewhat 

liturglciil  strictness  In  the  hope  of  wlnnfng 

over  dis.sentcrs  They  were  represented  by 
Hales  and  Chilliugworth,  Cudworth,  Tillot- 
8on,  and  p<Thaps  Stillingfleet.  Oi)p(>se<i  at 
first,  they  irainerl  influence  afterward,  but  not 
with  any  decisive  result.  The  name  has  been 
applied  in  our  day  to  those  who  are  known 
jLs  the  "  IJroad  Church"  party  in  the  Church 
i  of  England.  Aa  usually  employed,  it  de- 
notes  one  who  puts  more  atrrss  upon  conduct 
than  tipon  oreetl  or  ritual  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  doctrine  for  comprchensivenes.s, 
(See  Tulloch.  Iltitiontil  Thtnl/Kji/  atnl  Chrin- 
tian  JViUotop/iy  in  England  in  th*  11th  Cert- 
Itwy.  London,  1878-74.) 

Laud,  WilUam,  seventy-eighth  archbishop 
of  C  anterbury  ;  b.  at  I{eading,  37  m.  w.  of 
Loudon,  l)et.  7,  157:5  ;  beheaded  at  Tower 
Hill,  Jan.  lu,  1645.  His  father  wjis  a  well  to- 
do  clothier  ;  a  maternal  imcic  became  a  knight 
and  lord  mayor  of  London.  In  1589  he  en- 
tered St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  beoune  a  feUow,  1508,  and  praaident,  1011. 
From  tiie  atari  he  held  Itaoee  peculiar  vlewa 
which  had  such  vital  results  on  his  own  fate 
and  on  English  historv  ;  tlus  bishop  of  Hoc:hes- 
tcr,  who  ordained  him  in  16<J1,  "  found  his 
study  raised  above  tlie  system  and  opinions  of 
the  age,  upon  the  noble  foundation  of  the 
Fathers,  ooundte,  and  ecclesiastical  histori- 
ana,"  aiMl  eipooted  lilm  to  be  *' an  InatruBMOk 
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of  TeBtoTin::  the  church  from  the  narrow  and 
private  i)rii)(  iples  of  modpm  times-"  His 
defence  of  Koine  a<  the  truf  i-lnircli  until  the 
Tteforinution  iiivohcd  ;i  cnntrovcrvy  willi  I)r. 
Abliot  ill  Irtit'J,  iiiiil  in  lt'r<l(i  he  \v;ls  :iicusp(i 
and  ttied  by  the  vin  i  haaccllor.  Gaining  re- 
pute by  hiHiibtliiy  and  energy,  though  always 
opposing  the  doclriuus  then  prevalent,  he  was 
pnMDted  to  various  liviaga,  which  ho  held  in 
tonmtndam  after  he  had  attained  the  highest 
dRgnltiee.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Hun- 
tingdon, 1015,  (icnn  of  OlnmrsttT.  101R,  and 
soon  after  urecd  .laines  I,  to  ini)iosc  a  i)rayiT- 
l)ook  npoii  Si-otland.  "  1  knp  hack  Laud 
from  all  place  of  rule  and  aulliority,"  the 
king  is  credited  with  saying  in  one'  of  his 
wiser  moments,  "  because  he  liath  a  restless 
spirit,  and  CMMiot  MO  wlien  matters  arc  veil, 
but  loves  to  toaaand  change,  and  to  bring  things 
to  a  pitch  of  refonnatlon  floating  In  fib  own 
brain,  ^vhich  may  endanjjer  the  stead fiustness 
of  that  wliich  is  in  ffoo<l  psuss."  Despite  tliesc 
prudent  suspicions  Laud  was  made  bishop 
of  St.  David's,  1631.  His  tontroversy  with 
the  Jesuit  Fisher,  in  1622,  concerninj^  the 
papal  claims,  was  an  eminent  service  to  Angli- 
OMi  polemics,  and  won  the  favor  of  Bucking- 
bam  and  Prince  Charles.  When  the  latter 
reached  the  thnme.  In  16dS,  the  way  was 
smoothed  for  Laud's  ambition.  He  was  made 
dean  of  tlie  C'ha|)el  Koval  and  afterward  of 
Westminster,  transferred  to  llie  see  of  Hulli 
and  Wells,  UV2li.  anil  to  that  of  London,  1G2«. 
Already  a  member  of  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, he  IxH-aine  a  privy  councillor,  1027, 
and  prime  minister  on  Buckingham's  death 
in  Itaid.  A  aimiiarity  of  aims  wid  of  temper- 
ament endeared  him  to  the  new  king.  Both 
were  earnest,  narrow,  wilful,  careless  of 
means  as  compared  with  ends,  anxious  to  cs- 
tabli-li  what  they  thoui-dit  right,  and  con- 
temptuous of  public  opinion.  Hoth  love<i 
ceremonial,  hiudily  prized  authority,  and  ab- 
horred the  viHjfai  works,  ideas,  and  tcndcn- 
oka  of  tttt  Puritans.  Lees  than  absolute  su- 
praouM^  ia  eveiy  department  of  human 
fhoQ^t  and  life  coidd  not  content  llwm ;  for 
lo  omv  ooald  the  Lord  triumph  and  bla  truth 
have  free  course  In  the  persons  of  his  anoint- 
ed. A  cert.iin  weakness  of  teinp<^iri7iii!^  ir- 
resolution in  diaries  was  correeli  d  liy  tlic 
steady  and  somewhat  ruthless  lirniiu  ss  of  lus 
adviser.  So  this  congenial  but  dangerous  in- 
strument was  made  cliancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  1628,  and  primate  of  £ng> 
Und  In  1688. 

Thus  armed  with  almost  absolute  power, 
what  he  considered  tlic  good  work  went  on 
apace.  Unity,  in  liis  opinion,  could  not  lontf 
emlure  wnthfuit  uniformity,  and  outwanl 
ne;:lect  and  irrcviTciice  will  "  east  a  damp 
upon  the  true  and  inward  wor><hip  of  Oofl, 
which,  while  we  live  in  the  body,  m^Kls  ex- 
ternal helps,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep  it  In 
any  vigor."  So  (to  oontlnae  in  his  own 
words)  ne  "  labored  nothing  more  than  that 
the  external  public  worship  of  Ood — too  much 
slighteil  in  most  parts  of  this  kinirdom — miirht 
be  nresf  Tveil.  atid  that  wiili  as  much  decency 
and  uiiifnriiiity  as  iniL'ht 

However  pious  Ibis  object,  the  means  cm- 
ptojed  for  te  f nrHiennica  were  rspognant  In 


the  last  degree  to  our  modem  ideas  of  liber^, 
and  extremely  offensive  at  the  time  to  a  very 
larf^e  projvortion  of  Englishmen  of  all  clas-ses. 
If  p«'<)ple  did  not  know  what  was  right,  they 
must  Ix-  taught  by  prfx'cpt,  example,  and 
jK-nalty.  The  prayer-book  services  were 
rigidly  enforced ;  the  holy  table  was  cver\  - 
where  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
and  communicants  retfuired  to  kned  before 
the  railing.  Terms  and  usages  regarded  by 
the  Puritans  as  scandnlons  innovations  were 
iusi-ti  (1  oti  as  a  return  to  primitive  practice. 
.\dlieren(s  of  Geneva  were  sl<  rnly  rtpresMfl, 
and  advocates  of  what  seemed  almost  Komish 
methods  brought  to  the  front.  The  arch- 
bishop and  his  spies  were  everj'where,  even 
in  private  houses  ;  recalcitrants  were  brought 
beiorc  the  terrible  Star  Chamber,  fined,  im- 
prisoned, exiled ;  branded  forehnda,  lopped 
ears,  and  slit  noses  became  familiar.  Obar- 
actcr  was  no  defence,  position  aflfordcd  no 
immunity  ;  an  inquisition,  only  less  severe 
ilian  the "Sfvuiish,  wa.s  in  every  parish.  Ever}- 
one  knew  that  the  primate"  was  the  king's 
chief  adviser,  the  instigator  and  supporter  of 
every  encroachment  on  human  rights.  Un- 
der uia  tyranny  men  grew  restive  ;  as  the  in- 
stnunent  of  ao  much  oppression  the  church, 
hitherto  snpposrf  to  indude  aU  citizens,  be- 
came dr  t(  staiilr  .  the  end  was  at  hand. 

It  cujue  through  the  ScottWi  llturL'y  of 
ir>:i7  and  tlic  fatuous  folly  of  Laud  in  trying 
lo  imixise  episcopacy  and  forms  of  praver 
upon  ft  race  of  .sturdy  Presbyterians.  Pot 
this  attempt  James  I.  had  been  too  sagacious  ; 
his  son,  no  wiser  than  a  minister  who  was 
distinguished  for  "  good  intentions  and  liad 
management,"  yielded,  and  the  consequence 
was  rclK'Uion.  When  the  victorious  Scots,  in 
1040,  scut  commis-sioncrs  to  London,  they  de- 
manded the  primate's  i>unislimeiit.  The 
Lfing  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met  than  the 
Commons  impeached  him  of  ]iiL':h  treason. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  timnl  £2U,- 
000,  and  ordcre<l  to  com|K-nsate  Prynne  and 
others  for  thdr  sufferings  at  his  hands.  Uia 
trial  benn  Hardi  12,  1644,  and  Uwted  SO 
days.  He  defended  himself  ably,  and  the 
peers  hesitate«l ;  but  the  Impatient  commons 
jxus-scd  a  bill  of  attainder,  .Ian.  4,  KMI.  and 
overruleil  the  king's  ]wnlon  under  the  great 
sen).  In  his  fall  he  U'havcd  with  medt  flm> 
nes.^,  and  made  an  e<lifying  end. 

By  his  admirers  (see  Smtthey's  Book  of  (he 
Qiureh)  be  lias  been  esteemed  a  martyred 
aalnt,  w  his  enendes  Utile  better  than  a  do> 
mon.  At  this  distance  from  the  partisan  poa- 
slons  of  his  time.  It  lil  not  dlfllcult  fairly  to 
estimate  bis  eliari;c  ter  and  motiv<-s.  His  sin- 
C4'rity,  his  piety,  and  (in  large  measure-)  bis 
disinttTi  stcdncss  need  not  Iw;  (juestioned  ;  but 
for  statesmanship  ho  was  curiously  unfit. 
For  a  reformer  (which  he  earnestly  meant  to 
be)  he  had  too  little  svmpathy  and  nmgnet- 
ism.  Coldly  resohite,  Vangh^,  unconciliat- 
ing,  he  sought  to  mend  the  world  Iqr  the 
strong  arm  of  secular  force,  rather  than  by 
an  appi  al  to  conscience.  Not  vulgarly  am- 
bilious,  he  vabie<l  wealth  anil  power  for  what 
he  8uppo8e<l  the  Lord's  uses,  and  spent  them 
royally  to  that  end.  If  ho  looliod  rather  to 
the  snrfMe  thaD  boMalh,  and  was  botier  wMt 
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vestmcDU  and  rituals  than  with  deeper  tlungs, 
th«  fact  IndicatM  his  limilations.  Yet  in  one 
way  he  it  afanait  jnidfled ;  the  pattern  which 
be  strove  to  impow  upon  hia  church  it  has 
dnce  in  good  degree  received,  by  peaceful 
and  grndual  mnenn  ;  the  more  eniiiluitic  and 
reverent  ritual  at  which  lie  aimc<l  has  bet'n 
realized  ;  the  "  popish  uuvcltie.->"  fnr  v.liicli 
he  was  blamed  are  now  accepted  inurkH  of 
Anglicanism.  lie  was  no  papist,  us  many 
thought,  but  one  not  ao  afraid  of  liome  an  to 
flhnn  what  ihe  had  retained  from  purer  ages ; 
when  a  cardinal's  hat  was  private^  offered 
him,  he  saU,  "  Someddnf^  dwdls  wlliiin  me 
that  will  not  suffer  that  till  Rome  be  other 
than  it  is."  His  violences,  his  cruelties,  his 
willin^uess  to  set  up  Christ's  kingdom  liy  the 
raek  an<l  pillory.  (K.-loni;  to  a  time  when  toler- 
ation was  srareely  drtanuil  of,  when  religion 
and  government  were  indi-ssoluhly  united  in 
all  men's  minds,  when  oarh  sort  w  as  ready  to 
exterminate  its  rivaL  to  "  petiuade"  through 
poliremen  and  pemu  laws,  and  convert  oj 
jails  and  scafTolas.  Land's  ronde-mnalion  lay 
In  his  lack  of  political  sense,  in  his  impotence 
to  estimate  facU  ami  portsibilitie.s.  To  ipnorc 
public  fff'iinff,  to  turn  the  world  ajrainst  its 
will,  reijuircs  a  Ijftier  enthusiasm  tliau  hi>, 
dependent  solely  on  spiritual  aids — or  else 
has  InteUlgenoe  and  spirit  In  the  people,  and 
a  strong  standing  armj.  Such  cooaseUors 
are  bred  by  Icings  like  the  Stuarts,  bat  seldom 
with  Laud's  element  of  moial  gnatness. 
His  virtues,  his  abilities,  his  reddess  courage, 
his  tenaeious  consisteiiry,  .served  only — fur 
the  moment — to  destroy  evtrythin^  lliat  he 
prized.  Had  his  rhurch  been  fairly  n'pre- 
sented  by  his  metliods,  she  had  deserved  never 
to  r^  again.  But  in  a  sense  he  builded  bet- 
ter tlian  he  knew.  liis  violence  bntl  strife, 
and  through  th^  strife  the  prbdples  of  civil 
and  religjoas  liberty  bcigan  to  he  apprehended. 
The  tmttis  for  which  he  stood,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal id!  al  lio  aimed  at.  survived,  to  be  purged 
of  bad  eonipaniouship  and  pursued  by  more 
cffeetual  anil  gentler  means.  With  the  least 
possible  external  similarity,  there  is  a  certain 
parallel  between  Laud  and  tliat  John  Brown 
■who  was  hang<Kl  in  Virginia. 

Laud's  .Scr,/t  Srmont  appeared,  London, 
1651 :  his  Suumaru  qfJ)et(4ioiu,  1667 : 
iory  of  (bis)  lYmOUi  and  TriiU,  1609.  These, 
•with  his  valuable  Letters  and  Diarv,  arc  in- 
cluded in  his  works,  e<lite<l  by  Dr.  Bliss,  1W>8, 
7  vols.  For  one  view  of  his  life,  see  Dr. 
Heylin's  Vypri<tnH>i  Ari'jlicus,  1671  ;  for  an- 
other, Prynnc's  Hreriutt,  lfii4.  and  l\int<r- 
bury't  D'Mnne.  1646  ;  and  in  general.  Hook's 
Livet  of  thi  Arrhbiahopt,  ii..  vol.  6,  1875  ;  S.  R. 
GanUner's  boolu  on  Charles  I.,  1877-«a; 
A.  0.  Benson,  London,  1887.  etc  F.  M.  B. 

Lands  in  combination  with  matins  forms 
the  first  of  the  7  canonical  hours  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  has  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  consists  win- 
cipalljr  of  songs  of  praise.  0  P. 

iMra,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  de- 
aoteaatmisltioa  form  between  the  hermltsge 
and  tbe  nenwlery.  In  tiie  lauta  eacdi  odl  is 

an  independent  and  separate  structure,  and 
consequently  the  inmates  of  the  Isurs,  tlie 


monks,  live  in  solitude  and  see  each  other 
only  in  the  church  ut  service.  This  form  of 
monastic  life  was  at  one  time  Tety  common 

in  Egj  pt,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 

Laorentiiui,  St.,  a  Hptiiiiani  by  birth,  was 
ai>i>oiuted  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  llome 
in  257.  In  the  following  year,  during  the 
Valerian  persecution,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  The  pwfecti,  haviny  heard  that  the 
chuTcb  was  In  nossesslon  oi  a  great  tressare, 
proposed  to  release  Laurrntius  if  ho  would 
surrender  the  treasure,  lie  cousentcfl,  hast- 
ened to  the  treiLsur\-,  and  returned  w  ith  a 
flock  of  cripples  and  paupers,  of  whom  tlie 
church  took  care.  "'That  is  our  treasure." 
The  pn  feet  then  sentenced  him  to  be  roasted 
alive  on  a  gridiron  over  a  slow  coal- lire.  Ula 
day  n  Aug.  10.  In  his  memoiy  Philip  U.  of 
S|>ain,  who  had  hfanself  a  Hking  for  roasdng 
people  alive,  built  magnificent  palace  M 
Escorial  (q.v.)  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron. 

Lauxentlas.  antipope.  Upon  the  death  of 
Anastasius  II.  (49h)  two  po(>e8  Were  chosen, 

i^ymmaehua  and  Laun  iitius  \  savage  civil 
war  broke  out  over  tlie  nuitlcr,  and  streets 
and  churches  tlowed  with  blood.  Tlicodorich 
decided  for  Symmachus.  F.  U.  F. 

Laarsntliis  Valla  (Lorenso  Delia  Valla), 

humanist  and  theologian  ;  b.  at  I{onie.  1-106 
or  1407  ;  d.  there,  Aug.  1.  1457.  His  family 
was  distinguished,  and  his  earlv  education 
careful.  In  1431  he  was  ordaineil  priest,  and 
l)ccame  professor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia.  Here 
ho  wrote  his  Dialertie  Qutgtiont  and  his  0^^ 
EUga nee  of  Latin  Diction,  which  were  a  break 
with  the  Wfaarisnis  of  the  past.  The  strife 
which  broke  out  was  so  hot  thst  Lanrentfns 
had  to  ll«  e.  and  in  11  in  or  1 1!V6  entered  the 
servile  of  ,\l]il»un.so  V.  of  .\rragon.  lie  now 
engaged  in  tlieologieal  studies,  writini:  (about 
1440)  his  JDt  dainutiun  Cona  ruin ff  t fit  Sfiunout 
Ik/nation  of  Coimtantine,  which  he  followed 
witli  publications  questioning  the  gcnuinen(>8S 
of  the  correspondence  of  Christ  with  Abgar, 
the  identl^  of  DUmysius  of  Athens  with  the 
anther  of^  the  wrlttnn  bearing  the  same 
name,  etc.  For  nil  this  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  but  W!is  j)rot«xtcd  by  the  king.  He 
now  passe<l  over  to  New  Testament  qut  stions, 
found  mislrnnslations  in  the  Vulgate,  and  ac- 
cused Aii.irustino  of  error  in  the  dwtrine  of 
predestination.  Being  called  by  family  affairs 
to  Rome  (1444),  he  was  compelled  to  escape 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  flight  He  now 
took  up  his  reridenoe  In  naples.  where  ha 
opened  a  school.  Ho  fell  Into  violent  con- 
troversy with  humanists  upon  literary  ques- 
tions. But  finally  lu;  l)eeame  a  favorite  of 
the  humanistic  i)ii]i>  .  Xieholas  V.,  was  made 
ajKystolic  stHTctarv  by  his  successor,  Calixtus, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Lateran  church.  His 
works  were  collected  (incomplete)  at  Basel, 
lMO-48  :  Venice.  1592.  (See  his  life  by  Mon- 
rad,  Copenhagen.  1879,  Oerman  trans. ,  Gotha, 
1881.)  F.  H.  F. 

Lavater,  Johaaa  Saspar,  b.  at  Zurich. 
Nov.  15,  1741 ;  d.  then,  Jan.  2,  1801 ;  stud- 
ied theology,  and  waaappofaited  deacon  of  the 
dnudi  offtbe  oipiiaB  home  in  htsnaUva  ottjr. 
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1768,  and  pastor  of  St.  Peter'fl  drardi,  1786. 

He  exercised  an  exfraordlnarv  influence  on 
his  time,  partly  throuph  his  Pht/m'^nomi^hg 
FragtMntf,  Lcip/iL'.  177"i  7><,  4  vols.,  wliicli 
chimed  io  fully  willi  ihe  hero  worsliip  or  f^fii- 
ius-worship  iniiupuratwl  by  (twlht'  and  one  of 
the  leatiiuK  traits  of  the  age  ;  jmrtlv  by  his 
wrmons,  liymru,  AuMirhUn  in  die  kirigkeit, 
I468-73,  3  vols.,  which  formed  a  striking  and 
oftea  very  effectual  proteH  against  the  rcigoing 
ratioDaUtm.  His  life  was  written  by  Gc^ner. 
Zurich.  1802.  8  vols.  ;  Herbet.  Anshach,  1832  ; 
Boflomnnn,  rrotlia.  Is'').  "Jd  1877,  and  by 
3Idrilcofer  in  liis  ixhictit^.  Littt  r.  d.  18  Jahrh'., 
Leipzig.  1861. 

LaTSTi  ft  brazen  Teaecl.  standing  in  the 
ooiirt  of  fhft  tabernacle  containing  water  for 
the  priexts  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  when 
approaching  the  altar.    It  was  made  from 

thf  metallic  mirrors  of  xhf  womtn  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  H;.  In  .S.iloniua's  Uiuiplc  tlit  re  were 
10  lavers,  o  on  ( -k  h  sidoof  the  prit'sl'H  court 
(1  Kings  vu.  27-39).  T.  W.  C. 

Laiw  is  a  rule  of  action  enforced  by  com* 
peCent  authority,  latere  is  a  law  of  nature 
written  in  the  hearts  of  men  (Ilom.  ii.  15) 
which  is  coeval  witli  tho  human  nice  and 
binding  all  over  the  globe.  TIun  law,  which 
all  men  rccuirni/c,  tlicir  coiiscicnce  l)oaring 
witness  thon'willi  and  their  ilioughts  one  with 
another  acctt^ing  or  else  excusing  them,  is 
tiiat  by  whicli  tlie  lieatlicn  are  to  be  judged  in 
the  great  daj.  But  there  is  another  law,  given 
hr  exprat  imktion,  which  is  a  con^riete  and 
amolute  rate  of  duty.  Its  substance  b  stated 
in  the  Di-cnlofrue  ana  still  further  snmniarizcd 
in  the  two  prect^pts  of  Christ  ciijoiidnj;  tlic 
supreme  love  of  Gwi  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbor  as  ourselvtis.  Tliis  law  is  jKTfwt, 
perpetual,  and  holy.  It  forbids  all  that  is 
wrong  and  enjoins  all  that  is  right,  and  can 
never  oease  to  be  binding.  Christ  came  not 
to  abrogate  it,  bat  to  complete  it  and  fumish 
meani  and  mottve  for  obedtenoe.  The  glory 
of  the  Oosnel  fa  that  it  makes  provision  UIt 
pardon  and  redemption,  while  at  the  .same 
time  upholding  tho  laDiOtltyaDd  permnneticc 
of  tho  moral  hiw.  T.  W.  C. 

X«w  of  Moms.  See  Mom,  Pkrtatbuch. 

Lmt.  William,  Clnirf  li  of  England  ;  h.  at 
KingsciifT,  Norilianiiitonshirc,  12  m.  w.  of 
PeterVKirougli.  in  16H<J ;  d.  there.  April  0,  1761. 
He  entered  Emmanuel  College,  ("ambridge. 
1705,  and  in  1711  iKnaime  a  fellow  and  took 
ordeiB.  In  1716,  refusing  to  take  ihc  oaliis 
toGflOige  I.,  he  abandoned  his  poaUkm  and 
praapeoli.  From  1727-81  he  wu  tutor  to 
Gibbon  at  Oambrtdge.  and  for  some  yean 
lived  at  Putnc}-  n.s  "  friend  and  spiritual 
din-<  tiir"  to  tho  family  of  the  future  his- 
torian. .\l)out  17'.}}  he  came  under  the  intlu- 
onc«  of  .Jacob  ik'hmen,  the  German  my.stic. 
From  1740  he  was  "  chaplain,  instructor,  and 
almoner"  to  two  wealthy  ladies,  who,  like 
himself,  preferred  a  life  "of  rural  retirement 
and  unolitrufliTe  charities.  His  talents  were 
cmbient,  his  character  singularly  pure,  his 
chosen  pursuits  tho«e  of  .study,  Wneficence, 
and  piety.  His  literary  cann-r  began  with 
controversy,  in  Three  f^tttr*  to  the  Bi»?iop 
^  Bangor  (Hoadley),  London,  1717,  in  do> 


fence  of  the  Nonjunn.  He  also  answeral 

Mandeville's  FMe  tf  the  Beu,  in  1723  (re- 
print by  F.  D.  Maurice,  1844),  and  Tindal  in 
17:tJ.  His  lx»it- known  work,  Senotm  C^U  to 
a  Jhn>ut  and  lloUj  Li^e,  1729.  has  won  tlio 
[»ruisi-  alike  nf  l.v  .ingchcal.s.High  Churchmen, 
and  Katiunali.st8,  and  still  has  readers.  His 
mystical  writings,  far  less  familiar,  display 
his  genius  and  ^h^wMs^f  to  great  advantage. 
Some  of  them  confute  Dr.  Trapp,  Bishop 
Warburton.  etc.  :  othm  deal  with  ibrnfa/iipA, 
17:19;  Reffemration,  1789;  The  Spirit 
Pmycr,  17U)  ;  Spirit  of  I..,rt  ,  17.V2  ;  ll'/i/  to 
Dirine  Kmxrlnli/i^  17."i~  ;  .1  .\fi  t IhmUM  ii  mi  it 
Churrhiiuin,  17<10  ;  AiliSrmii  to  thi  CUrf/i/,  17lil. 

His  life  has  been  written  by  li.  Tighe,  isi;} ; 
O.  Walton,  1848,  and  J.  H.  Overton,  is.k-,. 

F.  31.  B. 

Lay  Abbots.   Sec  Abbots. 

Lay  Brothers  and  Lay  Sisters  were  arti- 
sans, nurses,  menial  servants,  employes  of 
various  descriptions,  who  lived  in  the  itionas- 
tories  under  certain  venr  strict  rules,  but  tooic 
novowB.  Tbejr occur  for  the  flrst  time  fn  the 
11th  century,  out  became  soon  wty  numer- 
ous. 

Lay  OomnumoDj  when  used  as  a  technical 
term,  means  the  deprivation  of  office  and 
general  degradation  of  a  dergrman  to  the 

state  of  a  layman-  w  hencr  it  follows  that  he 

Eartakes  of  tlie  eueharist  only  as  a  luymaui — 
Ut  ha.s  no  direct  reference  tO  OOUUnunimi  iu 
one  kind  {i.f.,  the  brcjul). 

Lay  Preaching.  The  present  distinction 
of  clergy  and  laity  is  not  primitive  nor  essen- 
tial, though  conducfre  to  order.  There  f«  no 
good  rejuson  why  a  lavman  should  not  pn  at  b, 
if  his  call  to  do  so  be  manifest,  just  its  t lien'  !• 
no  good  reason  why  a  clcrgynutn  should 
preach  wlu'n  he  is  plainly  not  so  called.  Ex- 
perience, however,  shows  that  persons  with- 
out n'giilar  theological  trainiuL'  are  likely  to 
be  more  useful  in  Christian  work  outside  of 
ttie  pulpit.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Meth- 
odism owed  Its  spread,  under  <3od,  to  lay 
preaching,  but  then  there  has  always  been  In 
that  iKxIy  a  ginding  band  of  trained  profes- 
sional teaclier.'.,  and  w  here  such  is  present  lay 
preaching  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
clerical. 

Lay  Bepreaentatlon.  The  feature  of  Prot* 
estant  diurdies  whersby  religiuus  judicato- 
ries are  composed  in  part  of  regularly  chosen 

laymen. 

Laying  en  of  BttBidst  flee  InFoamoN  op 
Hakos. 

LasariMs,  a  religions  order  founded  in  1628 

bv  St.  Vincent  de  I'aul,  conlinned  in  lt>:51  by 
I'rban  Vlll.,  and  named  alter  that  liousc  in 
I'aris,  the  abbey  of  St.  i.azare,  in  which  it 
wa.s  installed.  Its  formal  name  was  '  The 
Priests  of  the  Mission,"  and  it.s  objects  were 
miasiuos  at  home  and  abroad,  and  education, 
especially  of  young  priests.  It  spread  into 
many  counbleB,  ana  in  France  it  lived  through 
the  Herolution.  Under  the  name  of  "  The 
Fathers  of  the  Mission"  it  still  cxercls«^s  great 
inrtuence  in  Poland,  especially  on  ecclesiastical 
education,  and  in  1K78  it  numbered  119o  mem 
bers  in  Franoe,  mostly  occupied  in  miaaiona 
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in  foreign  countries.  It  nuiintainc<I  ut  tluit 
time  46  stations  In  Cliina,  6  in  TurkOT  in 
Asia,  8  In  ToAflj  la  Bumpe.  8  in  AbjwmiA, 
etc. 

Lasanu  (=  BImmt,  Ood  hdjm).  1.  Of 
Bethany,  brother  of  Mary  iiml  ^Iiirtlia  (John 
xi.  1).  Clirint  waa  a  fretjueut  gutst  uf  Ihn 
family.  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  grave, 
wlilch  so  angered  the  Jews  that  thev  sought 
to  k i II I »otb  Christ  and  Lazarus.  2.  1* he  name 
of  the  beggar  in  the  striking  parable  in  whiclt 
our  Lord  taught  what  we  know  of  the  mid- 
dle state  (Luke  xri.  19-31).  T  W  C. 

Leade,  Jane  (Ward),  founder  of  tlte  Phila- 
dclphian  iSocietv  ;  b.  at  Norfolk,  162;}  ;  d.  in 
London,  Aug.  '19,  1704.  She  married,  1644, 
ftnd,  losing  her  husband  and  property  tn  1670, 
gave  bersdf  up  to  myitical  apecnli^ioDfl,  and 

Ethered  a  oongragBtfam  of  the  Ilkeminded. 
1680  she  bMnittO  publish  her  revelations, 
among  tliem  Th»  Wmders  of  God'»  Creation, 
London,  1695.  and  Th,-  Trw  »f  F^tith,  1696. 
She  predicted  the  Second  Ailvi'iU  uIkhii  1700. 
An  account  of  her  life  and  writin:rs  is  given 
by  Uochhuth  in  Zeitachrift  fur  die  Jlitt.  The- 
«hgiB,  voL  zzzv.,  1865.  F.  M.  B. 

ZiMuid«r.  St,  b.  at  Cartagena,  Spain,  in  the 
first  half.  a.  at  Seville  toward  the  close  of  the 
6th  century  ;  was  metropolitan  bishop  of 
Seville  fruui  iil)out  TuT>  lo  about  600,  and  pro- 
sitiiil  over  the  Council  of  Toktlo,  5H9,  at 
which  the  whole  West  Gothic  people,  JCing 
Reccared  at  their  head,  abjured  Ariuiism  and 

tined  the  Catholic  Church.  This  event,  so 
iportant  not  only  to  the  Spanish  Church  but 
to  Ciudatendom,  was,  indeed,  his  work,  and 
liefti  revered  by  the  Roman  Church  as  a  saint. 
Hb  two  brothers,  Isidorus  Ilispiikusis  and 
^Igentiiis,  and  his  sifter,  Florcntina,  were 
alro  canonized.  He  wxs  an  intimate  frienil 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  wlio  dedicated  hin 
iforiUia  in  Johum  to  liim.  Of  his  own  writ- 
ing; only  two  are  still  extant,  a  rule  for  nuns, 
Rsgula  (U  iiuititntioM  Virginum,  found  In 
Holatea,  Cod,  Seg.  liL,  andhb  speech  at  To 
ledo,  mmOia  d$  triumpko  teeUgut,  in  Mansi, 
Col',  r.,,,.; 

I.eathea,  Stanley,  D.I).  (Eiiinbvirgh,  1878), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Ellcsboroug.h. 
Bucks,  .March  21,  1830;  B.A.  (Cambridge, 
18o2) ;  I'rofcsaor  of  Hebrew,  King'g  College, 
JLondon,  1868.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer,  1869- 
90 ;  HulseaD  leettnrer,  1878 ;  Bampton  lectur- 
er, 1874 ;  Warburtonian  lecturt-r,  1H76-80  : 
O.  T.  reviser,  1870-80.  He  i.s  tlic  author  of 
numerous  works,  including  the  witness  of 
the  O.  7'.  (London,  18«8),  of  Si.  Paul  (1869). 
and  of  St.  John  (1870)  to  C'hruit ;  The  Goapel 
iU  Otrn  Witnets,  1874  ;  77w  Religim  tM 
Chrixt,  1874,  2d  eti.,  1870;  0.  T.  Pnfkeey, 
1880;  Chrint  ami  the  BibU,  1885. 

I«eaven,  a  lump  of  fermentrtl  dough.  The 
.Tews  were  forbidden  to  offer  it  in  the  terajjle 
(liCV.  ii.  11),  and  could  not  have  anv  in  their 
houses  during  the  Passover  wc-ek.  \\  is 
to  denote  corrupt  doctrines  (Matt.  zvi.  6)  and 
eva  practices  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8),  and  abo  In  our 
iMu  pantUe  (Matt.  zUL  88)  to  enma  the 
allent  yiw  fn  wUdi  the  truth  woifes  In  the 
heart  nnin  Iti  «in  b  aooonpnBbed . 


Leavltt,  Joahoa,  D.D.  (Wabash  (  oll.  t:* ), 
Coogregationalist ;  b.  at  Heath,  Franklin 
County,  Mas-s.,  Sept.  8,  1794  ;  d.  in  Brooklyn, 
Jan.  16,  1878.  He  gnduated  at  Yale,  1814, 
and  In  dlvlni^,  18IS,  after  practirinff  law 
a  few  yean ;  was  pastor  at  Stratford,  Conn., 
1825-!% ;  secretary  of  the  Seamen's  Friend, 
ScK'ietv  and  editor  of  the  Sailor's  Magazinf, 
New  York.  182^ik31  ;  editor  of  tlie  A  Jen  nffi  lint, 
lsyi-;]7  ;  of  the  Einancijxtt'jr,  1J<;^7-41  ;  of 
tlie  Boston  Daily  Chronicle,  1841,  and  of  the 
Independent  from  1848.  He  compiled  the  Sea- 
men »  Ifymr^Rtok,  1880,  and  the  Ohriitiaii 
Lure,  18;i0-81.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Anti-Slavenr  Society,  the 
first  lecturer  employed  bv  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  actfve  on  behalf  of  Sun- 
day-schools and  free  trade.  F.  Si.  B. 

LeVi^tton  {eaxeeding  wAtte),  a  douUe  moun- 
tain la&ge  north  of  Palestine  cnclosintr  a  val- 
ley from  6  to  8  mile«  broad  (Josh.  xl.  17), 
anciently  called  Ca'losyrla,  now  El  liukila,  in 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Bmdlx'c.  The  average 
hei.ulit  is  71  too  feet,  but  the  loftiest  ]M  !iks  are 
10,000  feet  and  covered  with  i>er|x.'tual  snow. 
The  sides  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  ev^  available  spaca  la  utilized  for 
figs,  TfaieB*  and  oUtcb.  The  lordly  cedars 
which  covered  the  mountain  are  now  rc<Inc(^ 
to  a  few  CTovce.  The  n^ion  was  as.signed  to 
the  Israelites,  but  never  ron<)uered  by  them 
(Josh.  ii.  Judges  iii.  1-3.  Itsccdnrs,  wint  s, 
and  cold  waters,  arc  repcat<xlly  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Can.  v.  15,  Ho8.  xiv.  7,  Jtr. 
xviii.  14),  and  it  often  gave  occasion  for  a 
stiikins  stmile  (Pa.  Ixxit.  16.  zxiz.  6,  6,  dv. 
18-18,  Isa.  xxTt.  8,  be.  18).        T.  w.  C. 

ZtebbaBOt.    Sei'  Jrin:. 

Lebtdn  or  Uafwin  (Latin,  Linntm),  an 
Anglo-Saxon  by  birth,  went  as  missionary 
among  the  Frisians  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
8th  century,  built  two  chuzdies  at  Wulpen 
and  Deventer,  and  Is  revered  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Deventer.  His  life  is  in  Pcrtz,  Jf&n- 
um.  (Jt  riu.  ii. 

Ziechler,  Ootthard  Victor,  Ph.D.  (Tiibiog^ 
en,  184U);  D.D.  (GOttingen,  18:»«).  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Kloster  Beichenbacb,  Wttrtember;g, 
April  18. 1811 :  d.  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  86,  1888, 
wiiero  he  was  professor  of  theology  since  1858. 
Hid  two  greatest  works  were  Da*  Apontoliaehe 
ZtittdUr,  Haarlem,  1851,  3<1  cd.,  I.eip/iL', 
ISHT)  (Eng.  trans..  The  Af^'Ht'Air  aud  Pont- 
iijKiMtnli'r  yV///'.",  Kilinbiir^'li,  issti;,  niulJofiiinn 
tonWiel\f,  187B,  2  vols.  (Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  1., 
London,  1878,  8  toIs.,  n.  e.,  1884, 1  toI.) 

Xj«ot«m  or  Lecturn,  a  piece  of  church 
furniture,  the  dok  from  which  the  lessons  of 
Holy  Scripture  are  read,  sometimes  umdeof 
woo<l  or  orass  and  movable,  sometimes  of 
stone  and  f  xcd,  often  having  the  shape  of  an 
eagle  with  the  wings  spread,  Tsfening  prob- 
ably to  the  eagle  of  St,  John. 

Lectionariso  (Latin,  rolfimtHa  leetionaria, 
or  Ubri  leetionorii)  were  tables  of  religioua 
lessons  selected  from  Holy  Scripture  with  ft 
reference  to  theh-  special  appIicaUIlQr  to  n 
certain  day,  a.<«,  for  Instance,  tne  nnrratire  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  Chriatmas,  tliat  of  his 
resurrection  to  Easter,  etc.,  and  read  on  that 
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very  day  by  tlia  Ueltr  from  the  am&o  as  part 
of  Uie  mme  Mf  rioe.  T1U«  custom  of  bavini^ 
Mcred  loBBOM  leid  at  wery  senrloe.  betweeD 
the  hymns,  ths  tnam,  mo  sermon  and  the 
administration  or  the  aacramenu,  was,  no 
doubt,  adopte<l  by  the  primitive  cliurcii  from 
the  synaRopuc.  iiiiti  the  lessons  were,  of 
course,  takeu  from  the  Uld  Testuiiient  only. 
Then  tho  books  of  the  New  Testament  (  ttme 
in  ;  then  tho  Acta  Marty  rum,  letters  from 
and  sermons  by  eminent  divines,  etc.  But 
alreadf  th«  Oooncil  of  Laodicea,  860,  forbade 
to  use  uncanonJcal  writings  for  dmich  les- 
sons, and  gradually  the  selection  was  confined 
to  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  num- 
ber of  such  lessons  varitil  in  the  various 
churches.  Thus  the  churehes  of  (iaul  and 
8puin,  before  the  intro<iu(;tiou  of  the  Koman 
ritual,  had  three  lessons  :  one  from  tho  Old 
Testament,  one  from  tho  gospels,  erungelU- 
tariit,  and  one  from  the  epistles.  epistoUiria, 
while  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Choich,  fol- 
lowed In  this  point  bjr  tho  Anglican  and  the 
Lutheran,  had  only  two,  of  which  the  latter 
was  aluays  taken  from  the  gospels.  Orijji- 
nally  these  les-sons  ran  on  continuously,  the 
next  always  beginning  where  the  preceding 
had  stopped.   Uut  soon  it  became  general 

£ractic^  on  account  of  the  special  applica- 
Qlty  of  certain  ijortions,  to  aefsct  and  fix  the 
lessons  for  each,  day  of  the  year—*  little  ar- 
bitrarily. It  would  seem,  as  when  tiw  Book  of 
Genesis  was  always  read  in  Tifltit  and  thvis 
sprang  up  the  pericopal  system  (see  Peui- 
COPE).  The  oldest  instance  of  such  a  liibh^ 
of  ecclesiasticjil  lessons  or  lectionary,  still  ex- 
isting, is  tlie  so  called  Conux,  once  ascrilx-d 
to  Jerome  and  found  among  his  works,  then 
the  lActiomirium  Gnlliramim  (Mabiiloo,  De 
Liturg.  QaU.\  the  LuUmaiivm  EomattMin 
(Fronto,  (Msmi.  Bom.\  LeeHonartum  Ala- 
mannicitm  (Oerbert,  }fon.  vet.  lurffv.  Alem.), 
etc.  {Six  Ranke,  DtukircJtl.  jperic^pemtytten, 
Berlin.  1847.)  0.  P. 

Xiaotoir  {imyv^am^  WM  OM  of  tin  n^ar 
officers  of  tiM  anolrai  dittrdi.  His  duQr  was 
to  read  the  aaOMd  lessons  from  tho  ambo 
during  service,  but  as  he  was  not  allowed  to 
give  any  exegetical  or  homileticnl  exiKXsitions, 
he  belonged  to  the  lower  clerical  orders. 
After  the  5th  century  his  ofllce  disapiK-ared 
and  his  duties  were  performc<l  by  the  deacon. 
See  llarnack,  JH^  QuelUn  der  apoHeUiAen 
Ki r  -li,  nordtiung,  Gie^s<;n,  1886. 

Lee,  Ann,  founder  of  the  American  Shak- 
ers ;  b.  in  Manchester,  Feb.  29,  17!J(1 ;  d.  at 
Watervliet,  near  Albany.  X.  Y.,  Sept.  b,  1784. 
The  daugiitcr  of  %  biacksmith,  in  early  life 
•he  served  in  a  cotton-mill  and  an  infirmary 
kitchen ;  married  A.  Standley.  and  buried 
4  children.  Connected  in  1758  with  Ward- 
ley's  "  Shaking  Quakers,"  slie  began  in  1770 
to  have  visions  and  revelations,  which  brought 
her  for  a  time  into  a  jail  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Slie  left  her  husband,  believed  herself  a  sec- 
ond incarnation  of  Christ,  and  was  called 
"  Mother  Ann"  and  "  Ann  the  Word."  She 
lad  her  followers  to  America,  1774 ;  settled 
at  Watervliet,  1776 ;  was  twice  Imprisoned 
for  alleged  treason  and  witchcraft,  but  trained 
waaj  converts ;  removed  her  headquarters  in 


1780  to  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  County,  and 
travelled  and  preached  through  2tew' Eng- 
land, 1788-84.  Bee  Bbaxbml  F.  M .  17 
Lee,  Samuel,  D.I).  (Halle.  18212;  Cam- 
bridge,  1«33).  Urientalist  ;  b.  at  Longnor, 
Shropshire,  152  m.  u.n.w.  of  London,  Alav 
14,  itSS  :  d.  at  Barley,  Somersetshire,  Dec.  1^ 
1852.  He  leaned  8  dead  Unguageh  while 
afiprentice  to  a  carpenter  ;  taught  at  Shrews- 
l)urv,  lsKJ-13  ;  entereil  Queens  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1818  ;  graduated,  1817,  and  took  or- 
ders ;  profes.sor  of  Arabic.  1819,  and  of  He- 
brew. ]s;u  :  rector  of  Barley.  He  translated 
Tfiti-ilx  ,f  Ibii  Jltitiita,  London,  IS'J*J,  and 
']'!:<  lif  ik  of  ,l<jh,  uiid  produced  a  Hebrew 
gnuuiuax  (IbiiO)  and  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
koLhson,  1840.  etc  F.  M.  B. 

Iiegal  Hundred.   See  p.  566. 

Ziogatea  and  Nuncios.  Papal  repreacnta- 
tiTes,  UgaHt  nuneii,  mini,  etc.,  are  spoken  of 
as  present  at  tha  lint  oouncils  held  in  the 
East,  and  when  the  Ooundl  of  Sardica,  :\V.\, 
L'ave  the  bi.shop  of  Rome  the  right  to  reci  ivo 
aj)peHl.s  from  other  liislunxs  ;  also  on  otljcr  occa- 
sions, when  some  ca.-e  lutd  to  Imj  decided  on 
the  very  sjxjt  where  it  occurred.  But  in  the 
lirst  centuries  there  were  no  canonical  regu- 
lations of  the  title,  rank,  power,  etc,  of  those 
represeutativea.  Aa,  inwerer,  the  Roman 
hierarchy  became  more  aad  Bion  perfectly 
organlMW  these  offices  also  became  more 
and  more  strictly  defined,  the  principal  decre- 
tals belonging  to  Gregorv  IX..  Boniface  VIII., 
and  Leo  X.  A  distinction  was  made  lH  twe<-a 
hgnti  nut i  (ham)  and  h  Qnti  duti  uv  ?;/<V«i' (ap- 
pointed). TJic  ollice  of  the  ttffotus  ntit'in  was 
always  connected  with  an  episcopal  or  archi- 
episcopal  see,  but  was  not  much  more  than  a 
title  and  a  rank.  At  all  orenta,  the  power  of 
a  legaitu  naitu  was  Immediately  suspend- 
ed when  a  specially  appointed  legate  was 
present.  The  title  still  belongs  to  the  sees 
of  Qucscn-Poscn,  Cologne,  Salzburg,  and 
Prague.  Among  the  legates  specially  ap- 
pointed a  furtiier  distinction  wu.s  made  be- 
tween tho  simple  Ugatu*  mi$ini»  and  tlic  kga- 
tus  a  Itttere,  from  the  side  of  the  pope." 
The  former  waa  prorided  with  a  special  maa- 
date  which  Umlted  Ids  power  to  that  particu- 
lar case  for  which  he  was  sent,  while  the 
latter  really  was  the  representative  of  the 
pope,  and,  with  very  few  restrictions,  acted 
with  fidl  pontitical  i»owcr.  A  cross  was  car- 
ried before  him  in  the  streets  ;  he  sat  on  a 
throne  under  a  canopy  ;  not  otdy  the  whole 
(-lergy,  but  also  Uie  king  and  the  court  turned 
out  to  receive  him.  As  tho  le^pite  generally 
was  to  be  entertained  by  the  clergy  of  the 
province  to  whldi  he  was  sent,  and  as  his 
principal  errand  often  was  to  raise  money  for 
the  papal  trcfe*nry,  ho  wa.s  by  no  means  al- 
ways a  Mekome  guest,  and  tJie  arrogance 
with  ^shicli  h(;  b«iliave<l,  the  extortions  he 
was  allowed  to  make,  the  frauds  and  crimes 
he  was  suffered  to  commit,  form  one  of  the 
moet  curious  paces  of  mediaeval  historv.  In 
the  12th  and  IStn  centuries  tho  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France  declared  that  no  kgales  warn 
allowed  to  enter  their  dominions  without  a 
special  royal  permit.  Continuous  nunciaturtai 
were  tirst  established  at  the  imperial  court  of 
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Vienna  and  the  royal  court  of  Warsaw.  But 
they  bad  a  more  polilk;al  or  diplomatic  chur- 
acter.  The  nuncio  was  clad  in  red,  rode  on 
a  while  horse,  aud  wore;  golden  spurs.  Aftor 
the  Kcfornution  nunciatures  were  also  estab- 
lished at  Luzera,  Cologne,  Brussels,  and  other 
mixed  districta.  But  tliesc  nunciatarea  had  a 
missioDarr  purpose,'  to  reclaim  Pnitartant 
flelda,  and  oauMd  aauch  dIaooateDt  among  the 
bishops.  TiwrB  ym,  Indeed,  always  a  great 

ierilousy  l)etwecn  the  bishops  nnd  tlic  luLratcs. 
Tlie  Council  of  Trent  tried  to  mljui-t  the  mat 
tcr  by  u  strict  definition  of  the  power  of  a 
legate.  Neverthek-ss,  the  establishment  of 
the  nunciature  in  Munich  Iwl  to  the  Kmser 
Punctation,  1786.  Besides  regular  nuncii 
there  are  also  pn>-nun«jj  and  inter-nuncii,  but 
the  distinction  between  these  offloce  has  no 
interaet  except  perhaps  to  the  ineambents. 

c.  p. 

Itegand  Uegeada,  "  thin^  to  be  read  ")  was 
fhe  Mine  ipven  in  early  tunes  to  a  book  con- 
taining the  datlr  kasons  of  divine  service. 
These  afterwara  came  to  include  lives  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  At  first  the  lives  had  a 
historiciil  iKisis  and  were  useful,  but  in  the 
9th  eentiiry  there  ani>e  siu-h  a  \von(ierful  ex- 
agijcration  of  fancy  and  e<;c;Iiiiia.sli(  ul  cntljusi- 
asm  that  the  legends  became  a  moss  of  fic- 
tion. The  fraudulent  representations  were 
•o  g;roaB  that  the  simplest  faith  conM  not  re- 
ceive Uicm.  Finally  m  the  16th  rentury,  with 
the  rise  of  Protestantism,  the  legend  began 
to  ilisspnear.  And  if  in  oui  day  men  of 
ireuius  take  up  the  subject  at  all.  it  is  merely 
nom  n  literanr  or  astiiBtinl  point  of  view. 

T.  W  C- 

Leglon,  The  ThelNm,  thus  ciilled  because 
levied  in  the  TheliaiN,  the  di>>trirt  around 
Thebes.  Egyiit,  wius  taken  to  Italy  by  Mux- 
iniiaii,  2H(5--:]or»,  to  l)eu.sedai;!iinstthe  Bugandie, 
who  had  risen  iu  revolt  imdcr  tlic  leadership 
of  two  Bmoan  ollle^-rs,  286  or  At  Agau- 

num.  the  present  St.  Maurice,  in  the  canton 
of  VaUais,  Switzerliuid,  the  emperor  revicwe^l 
the  new  legion,  and  the  soldiers  werecallerl 
upon  to  swear  allegiance,  with  all  the  tisuul 
heathen  ccrcmonie.s.  They  were  Christians, 
however,  and  e.xliorted  by  their  commander. 
Mauritius,  they  refused.  The  eo:iM  (jm  iiee 
was  a  decimation  (svery  tenth  man  was 
killed.  Still  thev  rcfu.icd,  and  a  new  decima- 
Uon  followed,  tiually  the  emperor  ordered 
the  whole  legion  to  be  massMTSd — 6666  men 
—and  it  was  done .  This  stoiy  spread  widely 
north  of  the  Alps,  and  took  Teir  strong  hold 
of  men's  minds.  The  name  of  Agaunum  was 
changed  to  St.  Matirice  ;  a  monastery  was 
founded  there  in  his  honor  ;  Ins  lance  b(;rame 
the  ensign  of  the  Burguudians,  and  when  the 
Koman  emperor  came  to  Aries  to  be  crowned 
as  king  of  Burgundy,  he  was  invested  with 
the  spnxs  of  St.  Maurice.  Many  places  in 
GeraMqr,  as,  for  instance,  Msgdemug,  chose 
bim  for  their  patrrni  saint,  ana  H  was  also  a 
northern  man,  Sr.  Eiieheriiis.  bi-;hop  of  Lyons 
and  a  Gtuil  by  de.seeut,  w  lut  tir>^t  L'ave  a  writ- 
ten account  of  the  event,  .some  tinn  in  the  r»tl» 
century,  150  years  after  it  took  place.  But 
•outh  of  the  Alp«  iJol>ody  '^eeins  to  have  heard 
angrthing  about  the  story.  Contemporaiy 


writers  or  such  as  are  nearest  to  the  event, 

Euscbius,  Laclautiup.  Orosiua,  etc.,  are  silent, 
and  it  looks  very  singular  that  LacLantius, 
who  was  tutor  to  the  son  of  Coii.staiitine  the 
Great,  and  often  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  Max- 
imiau,  never  mentions  it.  Tlie  first.  IioweTer, 
to  reject  the  whole  legend  as  a  mere  faUe 
was  the  Magddmrg  Centuriet,  and  after  that 
time  it  has  altematelv  been  attacked  (Du 
Bordieu.  Hottlnger,  6ibbon,  Rettberg)  and 
(iefenflerl  (I)e  I'Isle,  Canon  Robertson.  Am6d/'e 
Thierry,  Piiedrieli).  The  sources  are  given 
ill  fulland  vi-ry  ably  treated  bgr  th*  Boitsnd- 
Lsts,  Act.  /Si«rr,  Sept.  22. 

Legion,  The  Thimdering  (kffio  fkitmtna- 
trix).  happened  some  time  durinir  the  reign 
of  .Marcus  Aurelius.  lfil-8U,  to  find  itM  lf  .'.hut 
up  in  a  gorge  iu  the  AIjjs  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  enemies,  aud  suffering  terribly  from 
total  lack  of  water,  when  unex|>cctedly  it  was 
saved  by  the  burbting  of  a  might 7  shower. 
The  event  made  quite  an  impression  at  the 
time.  It  stands  pictured  on  the  column  of 
the  emperor  in  the  Pi:iz7.a  Colonna,  Rome, 
and  is  mentioned  In-  contemiinrary  wrili-rs. 
both  Chri-tian  and  pagan,  the  former  a.scrib- 
ing  the  .salvation  of  the  legion  to  the  prayers 
of  the  Christian  soldiers,  the  latter  to  the 
prayers  of  the  pagan  c-mpcror.  The  letter  of 
the  emperor  to  the  senate  is  spurious,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  namoyv/mtnofrjiwas  not  given 
to  the  legion  on  account  of  that  event ;  U  was 
more  than  100  years  old  at  that  tfane. 

(jnicbonf),  a  place  in  Judah  where 
Kamatm  aiew  lOUU  Philistines  with  the  Jaw- 
bone of  an  ass  (Judges  zv.  9-19).  T.  W.  C. 

Leibni(t^z  (lib  nits),  Gottfried  WUhelm,  b. 
at  Leipzig,  July  1, 1646  ;  d.  at  IIauuo\  er,  Nov. 
14,  1716.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Jena, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  May- 
enoe  In  1667,  and  in  10T6  that  of  ^be  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  in  which  he  continued  the 
re-st  of  his  life.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
precoeitv  and  the  wide  range  of  liis  scholar- 
ship, being  einiueut  iu  nearly  every  branch  of 
knowle<lge.  His  writings  were  numerous, 
but  those  of  most  interest  to  the  theologian 
were  his  theodicy  and  those  In  behalf  of 
Christian  union.  The  former  nudntaioed 
that  this  was  the  best  possible  world  that 
could  exist,  a  tlicsis  whic!h  led  bim  to  strip 
evil  of  its  ethical  character,  and  make  it  a 
nalund  result  of  the  u<ie.ssarv  limitation 
of  everything  treated.  The  latttr  indueid 
him  to  eater  int.i  manv  eonfereia  i  >,  \\ith 
a  view  of  recoueiliug  rtomauism  anil  I'rot- 
cstantLsm,  and  at  len^^th  to  prepare  an  ex- 
position of  his  doctnool  belief,  called  Sgt. 
tema  Theologicum,  written  about  1686,  but 
not  publisht^  till  IBIO,  Ger.  trans.,  Mainz, 
1n20,  but  the  only  result  was  to  render  his 
own  Protestantism  kus|X(  ted  by  many.  His 
genius  was  eolos,sal  and  las  iih  as  were  brill- 
iant. His  works,  latest  ed.  b\-  Onno  Klopp, 
Hannover,  1.S04  -S."),  13  vols.,  were  read  w  ith 
interest  e\  en  win  re  his  positions  were  not  ac- 
cepted, and  he  left  an  enduring  mark  upon 
his  age.  (8eo  Pichlcr,  JHe  Theol»f;ic  ih»  L., 
Leip/iL'  1SR&-70.  2  vols.)  t.  W.  C. 

XiSighton  (U-ton),  Robsart,  archbishop  of 
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Glasgow  :  b.  probably  io  Scotlaod,  1611 ;  d. 
in  LoDdon,  June  25,  1684.  Ub  father.  Dr. 

Alexander  Leighton.  for  iSion'a  Flea  agaituit 
the  Prelade,  was  btirburoufily  niutilaU-d  by  the 
Star  nimml>er  iitid  iiiipriHoniKi  lUyt  iirs  iu  i^on- 
ddii  :  but  tlir  snii's  L;i:iille  and  Catholic  sj>irit 
harbored  no  resentment  for  these  injuries.  En- 
tering the  University  of  E<linburgh,  1627,  he 
mduftted.  1631,  and  kowA  aome  yearn  in 
Fnuioe.  ieeing  much  or  OMtaIn  lebtivei  at 
Douar,  with  whom  he  long  oorresponded,  and 
mmitiig  into  contact  with  some  JaoMnists  ;  this 
was  the  only  fovitnlatinn  for  the  later  charges 
of  a  leaning  toward  KunK-.  He  Wiis  I'rosby- 
teriun  niiin-.tcr  at  NewlKittle  in  .Midlothian. 
1641-52,  and  from  Feb..  lft.>H,  principal  and 
professor  of  divinity  at  E<linburgh.  When 
Guurltt  II.  recount  iliitcd  the  Scottii>h  Church, 
he  accepted  the  small  see  of  Dunbhinc,  and 
WW  oonaecmted  with  Sbairp  and  ctlMfB  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  Dee.  IB.  1091.  Re  wm 
no-^  between  two  Ilres.  An  niiworldly  man, 
caring  little  for  luiliiics  and  nnu  h  for  jMacc. 
he  was  surroiimleil  by  liercc  pirtisjins  and 
bitter  strife.  His  work  "  .Ht  cnicd  to  him  a 
flghtiog  again.st  Goil  ;"  more  than  once  h(! 
desired  to  lay  down  his  (lii.'niiy,  and  went  to 
London  to pralest  a>;uiiist  the  persecutions  of 
tlie  CoTOMiiterB.  iiimaelf  at  the  furtbeet  re- 
move from  prdakle  arrogance  and  aelf -seeking, 
ho  accepted  ArdlUshop  rssher's  ni<Mlerato 
scheme  of  episcopacy,  and  in  his  cathc<iral 
use<l  "neither  liturgy  nor  surplice."  He 
had  wished  in  1652  to  resign  his  puris^h  and 
"  be  left  to  his  own  thoughts  ;'"  hi.s  comfort 
was  still  in  solitary  walks  and  silent  medita> 
tlon.  hi  KITS  he  was  penmaded,  against  his 
-will,  to  aooept  the  arcfabiahopirk!  of  CUa^gow. 
Hen  he  attempted  a  scheme  of  aocoramcdap 
tion,  in  the  vain  effort  to  reconcile  those  who 
deslreil  no  rcH-oncillatton  ;  for  epi.s<'opacy  was 
genentlly  hated  in  Scotland,  and  most  of 
those  who  a  Ihered  to  it  were  of  another  spirit 
than  I/eightf)n'.s.  Disheartened,  lie  retired 
from  his  ollicc  in  Sept.,  1674,  and  soon  to<ik 
refuge  with  a  sister  at  Broadhurst  in  8uK.sex. 
WhUe  on  a  visit  to  London  his  singular  wish 
mn  folfllled,  and  be  died,  like  a  pilgrim,  in 
an  inn. 

It  does  not  appear  that  his  great  talents, 
learning,  and  iii<'ty  exerted  anv  appreciable 
inrtncncc  on  tliose  with  whom  lie  had  to  do. 
Uiilittcd  for  sccni's  of  contention,  if  not  for 
active  duties,  he  was  without  effect  on  his 
own  generation,  but  not  on  posterity.  The 
ejected  ministers  whose  woes  he  laliorcd  to 
mitigate  rcnirded  him  wiOi  suspicion  and 
hofltilitv,  and  denounced  him  as  a  Jesuitical 
hypocnte.  Wodrow  says  "  he  was  judged 
void  of  anv  doctrinal  prinriplrs,"  and  as 
very  Miuch  iiidillcrcnt  to  all  iirofcs.-iions  which 
lx)rt-  the  name  of  ("hristian."  Burnet,  who 
seeuis  the  only  one  amoni^  his  contemporaries 
to  appreciate  him,  credits  him  fvitb  "  tlie 
greatest  elevation  of  soul,  the  laigesti  compass 
of  knowledge,  the  most  mortUed  and  heavenly 
dlBpoaitioii  ...  the  greatest  parts  as  well  as 
virtae,  with  the  pcnectest  humility  that  I 
ever  saw  in  man.  ...  I  never  knew  hini  siiv 
an  idle  wonl,  or  one  that  ha<i  not  a  din  *  t 
tendency  to  edifit  ution  ;  and  I  never  om  e 
aaw  him  in  any  other  temper  but  that  which 


I  wished  to  be  In  fat  Hm  tail  ufaratea  of  toy 

life."  Serious,  unsmiling,  saintly,  remote 
from  human  passions  and  infirmitius.  de- 
tached from  earthly  affairs,  ambitions,  inti 
macies.  he  was  one  io  fail  of  ctTc<n  at  the  time 
and  leave  hi.s  menion'  to  later  aires.  Ho 
would  never  be  called  "my  lord,"  and  at 
clerical  gatherings  wished  to  take  the  foot  of 
the  table.  When  told  that  all  the  brethren 
preached  to  the  times,  he  said  Xbm  might 
'  permit  one  poor  brother  to  preatui  Christ 
and  eternity."  His  retiring  modesty  over- 
came even  till-  il(  irr  of  U8efulnc8.s,  or  else 
(as  is  said)  lie  had  nt-nse  of  the  value  of  his 
writings  ;  for  he  pulilished  nothing,  and  left 
orders  for  liia  papers  to  Ix;  burned.  This  ex- 
treme demand  was  happily  disregarded,  and 
his  fame  rests  upon  his  books,  ilis  Semton$ 
appeared,  London,  1692  ;  Buruet  ascribes  tO 
thMBk  "  a  sublime  Strain,  majesty  of  tliooght, 
andof  langimgc."  W»  PnOeetimet  TheSlog- 

jV/?,  169!J,  are  "  remarkable  for  the  j>nrify  and 
elegance  of  their  l.aliiiily,  and  Ihi  ir  sulslued 
and  nie<iit;itive  elixjueiiec "  liishoit  .lcbl> 
called  them  '"  the  very  philosophy  of  the  New 
Testament,  "  and  the  Practical  f%nniit  nturff 
on  tlie  Firtt  JiputUofSt.  Peter,  1693-04.  "a 
treasury  of  devotion/'  This  ]at>t  is  pcrhans 
the  moRt  popuhur  of  Ids  writings,  whica, 
taken  together,  have  for  near  two  centuries 
enjoj-etl  eminent  repute,  not  so  much  for 
their  theological  Rs  for  their  practical  and  de- 
voiioriiil  clKinicter.  Thev  have  be, edited 
bv  Wilson  174tMi;i  ;  Midilleton,  about  17."»0  ; 
hVsK'r,  1777;  Jennent,  18(t.s-14  ;  Bavne.s. 
1823-29  ;  Pearson,  1S2.\  and  \V.  West,  1H68, 
and  later  ;  besides  single  volumes  and  seleo> 
Maaa,SU«eU0nif  edited  with  memoir  and  nolea 
hjr  W.  Btair,  London.  1888. '  Some  of  these 
contain  brief  memoirs  of  the  author,  and  his 
life  has  been  wfltten  by  Dr.  T.  Murra)',  Dr. 
J.  Stoughton,  and  others.  F.  Jl.  B. 

I<eipzig Interim.    See  Inteui.m. 

Leland,  John,  I).  I).  (Aberdeen.  1739).  Prcs- 
bvt^'Han  ;  b.  at.  \\  i_',in,  l.aiuiwlure.  lit')  m. 
n'n.w.  of  London,  Oct.  18,  lOUl  ;  d.  at  Dub- 
lin, Jan.  16,  1766.  Removed  iu  childho<.id  to 
Dublin,  he  was  educated  there,  and  from 
1716  was  pastor  In  New  Row.  Stirred  up  by 
the  English  sceptics  of  his  time,  he  answered 
TIndfllin  A  Defence  of  ChrMianity.  London. 
17:{H  ;  Morgan  in  IHtine  Aitthority  of  tlu:  Old 
and  ycip  Textament*.  1738  ;  iKxlwcll  in  Re- 
vmrks,  1741  ;  and  Bolmgbroke  in  JiijUriont, 
1 758.  His  chief  work,  --1  Viett  ot'f/ie  JYincipal 
Deittieai  Writerg,  api)earcd  in  2  vols.,  1754- 
56,  and  was  rcprinteu,  1837  ;  it.s  value  Is  his- 
torical only.  Ills  Adtaniage  and  ye(<«*itj/  of 
the  OlriMian  MnelatiM  was  nrinted  1786. 
and  hti  DfiMMfNMi^  4  vols..  1786-7B.  His 
life  wa.swrittcn!grHllddcsford,  1772.  Others 
of  this  name  were  a  BOteil  autiquary,  l.>iJ6-jS2, 
and  an  America  BapClSt  DKachcr  and  hvuin* 
writer,  1754-1841.  F.  M.  B. 

Xielialtr*  (leh-mttr),  Iioois  Isaac,  better 
known  under  ttie  name  da  8aoy  |  b.  inBuia, 
March  29.  1618 ;  d.  at  Pomponne,  Jan.  4^ 
IGSi  ;  w:is  onlained  a  prie.<-t  in  I'WS; 
the  spiritual  din-ctor  of  the  nuns  of  Port 
Koyal  ;  was  imprisonetl  in  the  Basttle  for  2^ 
years,  1666-6^,  during  the  contest  between  tlie 
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jMuenisto  mod  ttie  Jendata,  aad  retired  in  1679 
to  PompoBBa.  Hb  wm  a  mrprolfflc  writer. 
HetTBiistaftedttm  nble;  the  New  Testament, 

well  known  under  the  title  XnnTean  Tentn- 
nwnt  de  Mmi*,  apiH.'nrcd  in  Ani.st<^nlum,  16(j7. 

trii'htit  <  ii  fru iiruin,  Par- 
is, 16-V).  vonXMnm^  Hytnitt-xtriidniteM  tnver»\ii 
often  spoken  of  under  the  title  Hintretjanain- 
i»te«  or  If'  nr/.s  de  l\irt  Ii"yal. 

Iiein'<u>«l  i,demt«d  to  Ood),  tho  king  to 
whom  were  addressed  tho  counsels  in  Prov. 
zzxi.  iM>.  Some  think  itan  enigmatical  name 
for  Solomon.  T.  W.  C. 

I.«nd-a-H«nd  Olubs.    See  p.  'JHo. 

hmaSuA  (loa-fon^  Jaetneik  Beformed ;  b. 
at  Baaodm,  Beame.  Oeotiai  France.  April 
18,  1861  ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  7.  1728  ;  studied 
theology  at  Saumur  and  Geneva,  and  wns 
apiK^iiited  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed 
conifregiUion  at  Heidellx'rg,  1(}H4,  and  in 
Berlin,  IftHS.  of  hi-  uuiix  rous  critical,  po- 
lemical, and  historiciil  \vntint:s,  tlie  lust  ones 
are  the  most  n'markable,  lliat'iin'  thi  fonfilf 
dt  (kmrtaaotf  Amsterdam,  1714,  '2d  e<l..  1727, 
much  enlari^,  2valb.»  1186  pa<;(^,  w  ith  a 
preal  numlK-r  of  poctratts.  cxeelleiitly  en- 
gravetl  (the  Paris  reprint,  1718,  is  wort Ide.s.s). 
Eng.  tnms.,  London,  1730,  2  vols,  (juarto  ; 
llixfoire  du  roin-U«  d<t  Pijw,  Amsterdam,  1724, 
2  vols  .  2d  ed.,  Utrecht.  1731 ;  Jlu</'4re  du  eon 
cils  d«  BitJtU'  (postliumous),  Utrecht,  1781,  2 
vols.  There  ia  something  in  these  books 
wItJch  reeemhlee  the  moift  modem  treatment 
4^  histofT— Hidr  statiHtici'-and  there  is 
aomething  which  wofolly  reminds  of  the  tim(> 
in  which  thev  were  written  ;  the  Jesuits 
aucceeded  in  "keepin<;:  all  the  dix  iunetits  on 
the  Hussite  side  uway  from  the  writer ;  he 
knew  only  the  slander  of  the  papists. 

Lent  (from  the  Anijlo-Snxon  hnr(,n, 
"  spring,"  the  German,  /■  n:)  dciKiti  s  in  cecle- 
sfasiicai  terminoloey  that  periofl  of  40  week- 
days wliich  the  Oifek,  the  Roman,  and  tho 
Anglican  churches  obaerse  with  fasts  and 
prayers  prepaiatmy  to  the  cdielnation  of 
Easter.  The  custom  of  such  a  nrqwration 
■asms  to  be  as  old  among  Ohrlstiaiis  as  the 
church  itself,  but  the  length  and  the  strict- 
ness of  the  observation  has  varied  very  much, 
according  to  tinu'  and  yVM-v.  Original!}-  the 
fast  laste<l  oidy  40  liours.  liaving  reference  to 
the  40  liours  wliii  li  elapsed  Ix-lween  the  cru- 
cifixion and  the  resurrection,  but  gradually  it 
extended  to  10  days,  having  reference  to  tho 
40  days  of  the  fast  and  temptation  of  Clirist, 
to  luaes  tn  the  wilderness,  to  Elijah,  to 
Jonah.  Gregory  the  Great,  5{H)-604,  speaks 
of  Lent  as  lasting  6  weeks,  hut  as  no  fasting 
took  place  on  Sundays,  G  weeks  give  only  86 
clays,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  or 
Gregory  11  added  the  4  days  which  go  to 
make  up  tin;  qundruf^t nima.  The  manner  of 
observation  also  varied.  In  some  places  it 
consisted  in  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  food 
mtll  after  sanset,  In  often  stmplj  in  absH- 
nenoefrom  certain  kinds  of  food— meat,  wine, 
etc.  At  the  same  time  ail  nrran^menta  of 
a  festal  character  were  proliibitrd  -  piil)lic 
l^ames,  theatrical  shows,  horse-races,  even 


the  celebration  of  marriages  and  birthdajr 
festtrals.  Valeidiniaawoaidiiotallowaaeii- 
tenoe  of  death  to  be  given  dnring  the  hxHj 

season  ;  The<Klosius  forlwwle  the  application 
of  torture  :  in  many  places  the  courts  were 
closed  altogether.  In  the  churches  the  divine 
service  assume<l  a  more  sombre  character — 
there  was  no  music,  the  pictures  were  veiled, 
etc.  But  about  all  these  things  there  were  no 
untTeraaOy  aooepted  Nfulatloos. 

Lsntilea  {ervum  Inw).  a  apedes  of  pulse  or 
small  beau  still  common  in  Syria,  sometimea 
made  into  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  84).  or  by  the 
poor  Into  bread  (Exek.  iv.  9).  A  "  piece  of 
Hrroond  full  of  lentlles"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11)  is 
common  in  Palestine.  T.  W.  O, 

Lentulns.  Hee  Ciraisr,  Iikaoes  of. 


li«Obpopaa  of  that  name.  1.  (Tbo  Qnat) 
pope  iCMn.  His  earlf  Ufa  la  unlcnown  to 

us.  He  first  appears  when  engaged  in  vari- 
ous public  employments,  and  was  at  the  timo 
of  hiscleclinn  to  tlie  liislioprir  of  Rome  ab- 
sent in  Gavd  by  comniis.'iion  of  the  eniperor. 
in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  lngliest 
lioman  officials  there.  His  surroundings  ss 
he  ascended  tho  eptaoopal  chair  were  such  aa 
to  call  for  a  stronjr  man,  and  such  a  one 
an  opportunity,  valenunlan  III.,  a  man  of 
no  character,  was  emperor  of  the  West,  and 
was  succeeded  by  men  less  than  himself. 
The  emperors  of  the  East  were  Tlieodosiiis 
II.,  and  then  Marcian,  tile  husi)atid  of  Pul- 
dn  riu  The  affairs  of  Italy  wert;  in  gn  at 
eonfuKion,  antl  in  the  lack  of  any  other  leader, 
a  man  like  Leo  had  everj-  opportunity  to  lead, 
and  thus  to  sdvaooe  himself  and  the  chair  he 
filled.  Leo  was  not  alow  to  take  advantage 
of  this,  and  was  prominent  In  averting  an 
attack  by  Attila  (452),  and  in  moderating  the 
ferocity  of  Genscric  at  Rome  (45.")).  Such 
events  made  hi  tn  lluj  most  prominent  jierson- 
ality  in  Italy. 

iJeo  was  tlio  first  nojic  to  hold  clearly  the 
monarchical  idia  of  the  mpacy.  The  church 
is  built  upon  Peter,  and  Iienoe'he  has  Uie  duty 
of  guiding  and  govemfaig  it.  This  duty  has 
deaoended  to  Ilia  inoperraoMMOiai  tiM  biahoiia 
of  Rome,  wbo  have  tiiereftn'e  supreme  power 
in  the  church.  Tliis  is  esj^eciaily  conferred 
by  God.  Tlie  whole  ec<  lesiasti('al  ac  tivity  of 
Leo  is  filled  w  itii  tliis  i<lea.  It  appears  in  his 
attempts  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Africa, 
'nds  province,  which  iiad  Im-cu  so  inde|>en- 
dent  in  the  days  of  (^'prian,  had  now  sunk, 
under  tho  invasion  of  tho  Vandals,  to  a  sad 
stale  of  dependence,  and  Leo  was  aUe  to 
issue  directions  for  remedying  abuses  as  he 
would  not  have  l>c<>n  able  to  do  in  happier 
times.  The  monarchical  idea  was  still  more 
elearlv  brought  out  in  a  contest  witli  Hilary 
of  Aries.  Under  Patroclus  (d.  42«)  a  kind  of 
primacy  in  Gaid  hml  been  recognize<l  by  tho 
po})e  as  n-sidiug  in  the  bishop  of  Aries.  Tho 
idea  had  fallen  into  alieyance.  but  was  re- 
affirmed bv  Uihur  (480  fl.).  He  came  thereby 
into  conflict  wftn  Oelldoniua  of  Besan^on, 
who  nwMlc  an  appeal  to  Rome.  Hilary  justi- 
fied his  action  there,  and  for  his  independent 
utterances  was  nearly  imprisoned.  The  ap- 
pellant was  successful,  and  was  restored  ui 
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445  by  a  RoiDMI  ajaod.  and  Leo  procured 
from  the  emperor  an  edict  vhich  made  op|N»> 
■ItfoD  to  tiw  Roman  biahop  trawon  to  the 

state. 

In  the  Chrktotogical  controvereiee  of  his 
time  (w  e  CnnibTOLotiy)  Leo  exercised  tlif  dc 
cisive  iiilluciife  ut  the  Council  of  Chuiceiloii 
wliicli  s<>ttl<'(l  tlie  lii^jnitc.  Hi-  \vji8,  however, 
much  disturbed  by  further  action  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  put  new  Rome  upon  a  level  wiUi 
old,  and  made  the  question  to  depend  upon 
the  political  rank  of  the  two  dties.  He  Anally 
aooceeded  in  getting  the  ofltoiulTe  caaon  can* 
celled  by  the  emperor. 

In  other  n  spect-''  the  work  of  LtX)  was  less 
im|ti)i  t:<iit.  His  jtroeeei lings  against  heretics, 
Mutiiehieans  iu  Italy,  Pris*clllijiniKts  in  t^pain, 
were  not  entirely  successful.  As  a  preacher, 
he  obtained  great  fame.  Asa  d<)giniiti<iiui, 
he  has  no  special  historical  imoortance.  His 
works  were  collected  in  an  edition  (the  beat) 
br  Ballerini  at  Venice,  17S8-A7,  8  vols.  In 
Higne.  Pat.  Lot.  LIV.-LVI.  For  life,  see 
Arendt,  Leo  dtr  Gronnf.  vitd  iwinr  Zn't,  M;iin/, 
1886  ;  PiTlhel,  Pa))»t  Uoi*  I.  L'h<  n  ;/  <,d  S-/inf'- 
Jena,  ls4;i 
2.  Pope  tWii-«3,  conlirmwl  the  result  of  llie 
Council  of  (jonstanlinople  (681),  whi<:h  eou- 
demned  Honorius  (q.v.)  as  a  heretic.  3.  Pope 
7BB-810.  The  oomapondeoce  which  he  had 
with  (jhwIiwiMUfw  ti  the  bc(tiiniog  of  hia 
pontffleate  ahowa  tiut  dtarlemagtie  tecarded 
him  as  a  subject.  After  three  years  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Hume,  and  souglii  out  the 
king  at  Paderlwrn.  To:.;eth(T  they  returned 
to  Home,  and  here  Leo  crowned  Charlemagne 
as  emperor  on  Christinas  Day.  800  (see  article 
FiLioyi  E).  (See  Dallinger,  JMs  Kauerthum 
Karln  dm  (Jromu  n,  M&nfhtner  llitt.  Jahr- 
btirhrr,  1865.  4.  PopeM7-W.  fieside  efTorts 
to  repair  the  damages  done  to  the  city  by  war 
and  tire,  Leo  assumed  again  somewhat  of  the 
tone  of  the  first  Leo  in  reganl  to  the  papacy. 
6.  Pope  about  a  month  in  1)03.  6.  Pope  Jilhr, 
928.  to  Feb..  929.    7.  Pope  9:MW9. 

8.  Pojh;  ytt;J-^").  .lohn  XII.  was  deposed 
hy  a  Itoman  synod,  and  tiie  same  day  Leo 
was  eleeted,  hastily  put  through  all  the  Olden 
of  the  minlstrr,  and  two  days  later  eoaaa 
crated  pope.  But  the  city  of  Roma  waa  in- 
clined to  obey  neither  the  emperor.  Otto  I., 
nor  the  pope,  and  in-  Feb.,  964,  Leo  was 
obliged  to  llw!,  and  John  retiiriK  <!.  He  soun 
died,  only  to  be  succccdccl  hv  IleDi  dirt,  and 
Otto  was  obliged  to  reseat  his  jiop.  ,  J,,  o,  by 
furee.  When  the  emperor  again  withdrew 
the  imsition  of  the  popa  becuw  pceowkma, 
but  he  soon  died. 

9.  Pope  Feb.  18.  lOtt,  to  April  19,  1064. 
Hia  family  name  was  Bran,WM  he  waa  bom 
In  Alsace,  Jane  21,  1008.  He  was  educated 
in  the  monfustic  school  at  Toul,  and  became 
cuuon,  and  subsequently  bishop  there.  He 
wan  11  favorite  witli  Connul  IL.lidth  for  lii.s 
services  in  war  and  for  his  personal  elmrae- 
teristics.  lie  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  reform  efforts  of  the  monastery  at 
Cluny,  and  when  the  Remans  demanded  an- 
other pope  of  the  emperor,  Uenry  IIL,  after 
the  deetn  of  Damasus  II.,  the  emperor's  at- 
tention was  immediately  attract  e<i  to  Bruno, 
tie  accepted  the  nomination  only  upon  con- 


dition tlut  he  should  also  be  regularly  elected 
at  Rome,  whither  he  went,  with  UiUebnnd 
in  his  tmin.  for  eleetioa  and  consecration. 

He  immediately  began  his  efforts  for  the  re- 
form of  the  church,  and  this  he  sought  to 
elTert  by  a  revival  of  the  systnn  of  kxul 
hyuo<Ls.  Over  many  of  these  he  prt*ided 
himself,  and  journeyed  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  otlicr' constantly  in  this  work. 
We  may  mention  the  earliest  of  thcM*  svnods, 
tliat  of  Rome  at  £estcr,  1048.  wliere  tiie  two 
subjects  of  simony  and  oenbacr  were  dis- 
cussed. Celibacy  was  prescrlbea  for  aH  the 
clergj'  down  to  the  sulxltticons.    The  synod  of 

10. "iO,  iil.so  at  Rome,  where  the  heresy  of  I5c- 
rengarius  (i^.v.)  was  l  onsiiK-reil  iiiid  (  elilMiey 
enforced  by  new  reu'ulatiuns,  is  nolew  <irlli\ . 
In  these  synocls  Leo  sought  to  revive  tiie 
eeclcsijistical  life  of  the  church  at  large.  To 
this  end  he  joined  with  them  efforts  lying  in 
the  exact  line  of  ^e  piety  of  the  day,  presid- 
ing at  many  ceremonies  where  the  relics  of 
martyrs  were  deposited  in  new  sancttiaries. 
at  thededieation  of  churches,  etc.  lie  (•lTe(  t( d 
nmch  in  these  ways  toward  kindling  a  new 
and  real  life  atnong  the  mn.s.ses  of  the  jMople. 
His  life  closed  in  a  less  giorioti.s  manner. 
Marching  against  the  Xonnaus  iu  1058,  he 
was  totaUy  defeated,  and  though  his  personal 
influence  led  them  to  a  nominal  submissioD, 
he  was  really  some  time  their  prisoner.  He 
returned  to  Rome,  but  did  not  long  snrrlTe. 

10.  Pope  March  11,  I'l:?.  to  Dec.  1,  IMl. 
(Giovanni  do  Medicii  b.  in  Florenre,  Dec. 

11,  11"  ;  d.  ut  Rome  as  above  ;  received  the 
tonsure  at  the  age  of  7  ;  was  cardinal  at  18, 
and  actually  admitted  to  the  college  at  17. 
lie  immedmtely  occupied  important  posts, 
but  spent  his  Ufe  up  to  the  death  of  Juliiis 
II.  diefty  in  the  pumit  of  pleasure.  He 
oomnumded  at  die  oattle  of  Ravenna 

At  his  election  he  ha<l  to  sign  a  capif  ul;ition 
which  protcctc<l  the  property  of  the  <  hun  h, 
and  promised  a  reformation  in  head  an<l  im  in 
bers  ;  but  he  did  not  fulfil  it.  His  reign  was 
taken  up  with  Intrigues  and  conflicts  for  the 
extension  of  the  papal  power  in  Italy.  The 
Frenoh  had  lost  Milan  after  the  Iwttle  of 
RavMUS,  but  lepoaaessed  themselves  of  it  hi 
the  battle  of  Mangnano  (ini5).  This  cost  the 
pope  also  Parma  and  Piaoenza.  He  finally 
recovcn^d  these,  and  met  with  other  succewies 
in  the  {Hjlitical  sphere  ;  but  he  left  tlie  papal 
treasury  empty.  In  the  more  purely  eeeiesi- 
asticul  spluTe.  he  found  at  his  accession  a 
.schism  of  a  portion  of  the  cardinals,  which  he 
healed.  He  gave  away,  in  his  capacity  as 
lord  of  the  earth,  great  tracta  of  undiscovered 
Isnds  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  TheReforma- 
tlon  which  he  nad  solemnly  promised,  but 
did  not  make,  was  introduced  during  Ids 
reign  bv  nnotlu  r.  (See  I,t  TiiEH.)  When 
Charles  V.  was  elccte<l  emjx  ror,  Leo  made  s 
secret  treaty  with  hin\  against  France.  But 
his  8|x?edv  death  put  the  conduct  t.f  affairs 
during  this  prince's  life  into  another'r.  hands. 

11.  Pope  April  1  to  AprU  87.  1605.  12. 
Pope  Sept.  88, 1888,  to  Feb.  10. 108.  (Anai- 
bal*  deila  Omga)  h.  Aug.  88, 1760  ;  cardinal, 
1816  ;  was  occupied  in  various  missions  till 
hia  eleetinn  to  the  papacy.  His  policy  as 
pope  comprised  the  assumption  of  more  inti- 
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mate  relations  ■with  Ffuik  *',  \hi-  holding  of  a 
jubilee  at  Hiunc  — whi(  h  w  hs  lurijclv  a  failure 
— the  proniution  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  in  Englaiul,  aud  a  wiser  conduct  of 
tbejHMMl  affairs  wiUi  Kussia.  He  abo  organ- 
laMlne  ehaidl  Uie«r  la  the  8uuth  Americ^tn 
npatdlct.  ft  HMMon  wlrich  Uie  jealouqr  of 
6pi3n  had  Utherto  preveDted,  and  which  was 
now  unfavorabU'  rerciveil  there.  He  also 
made  greal  efforts  to  improve  the  government 
of  the  papal  states,  in  which  he  was  |>artly 
suoccssnd.  13.  Pope  at  the  pn*sent  time 
(IMSX))  (Vinceoao  Oioaochino  Pecci)  ;  b.  at 
CarpiDeto,  Aua>;ui,  states  of  thechurch, March 
2,  1810,  wascKlueated  by  thejesuit-s  in  liome, 
nadnatiiis  D.D.  ia  1881,  aod  D.CL.  in  1837. 
He  was  flraainfld  priert  in  1887 ;  made  arch- 
bialiop  of  Perugia  in  lft46  ;  proclaimed  canli- 
nat  in  1853,  and  made  canu  rlengo,  1877.  He 
was  choscDpopo  Feb.  20,  1878,  and  crowned 
March  15.  In  his  encvcli«a  of  April  21,  1878, 
he  rt'ulllrrai'd  the  theological  positions  of  liis 
predeoesaor  (immactilate  conception,  infalli- 
Dilttg[),  CBBphasized  tha  neoeKitj  of  the  tem- 
|wcMp9war  of  the  jgop^  and  condemiied all 
the  erron  whksh  hu  pfedocewoM  had  oon- 
deamed.  lo  8ome*re<ipect8  he  has  been  more 
Uberel  than  his  immediate  predecessor.  Pius 
IX.,  and  has  shown  an  interest  in  sch<»hirship 
by  opening  the  Vatican  library  U>  scholars. 
It  is  still  too  ciirly  to  judge  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  hia  reign.  Life  by  O'Beilly,  London, 
1»7.  F.  ttF. 

ItaoBAawaa.  flee AnMUUkmOu 

I«eontina  of  Byzantium,  a  writer  about  the 
end  of  the  6th  centunr  upon  heresy,  b.  in 
Byzantium,  and  theroom  named  aa  above, 
hut  an  inmate  of  the  mooaaleiy  of  St.  Sabas, 
near  Jermalem,  whenoe  he  is  aho  called 
Leontiua  of  Jerusalem.  Some  writers  dis- 
tinguish between  these  names  ai  dcnotiiitr 
different  men.  His  iirineipal  work  is  entitled 
Concerning  tfui  tiect*,  and  i.s  a  vuliiable  con- 
tribution to  history  (found  iu  Migne.  Pat. 
Or.  LXXXVI.).  dealing  with  great  mbiute- 
neM  with  the  writers  during  ana  after  the  4th 
cantwf .  Othor  worlu  of  hn  are  tliat  Agaitut 
Ai  Jmhflang  and  Butyehiant,  and  a  dia- 
logue Agairmt  tht  Aphthnrto  Doceti»t$,  with  a 
short  trejitlsc  against  the  Apollinarists.  Then- 
are  other  works  ascrilwd  to  him,  but  witliout 
mfflcient  grounds.  There  are  also  several 
-  F.H.F. 


Leprosy,  a  lo;itlisome  diseri.se  s':!]  ]irevii- 
l<-nt  in  th<;  Eii.'-t.  ilc:gi ii n i n ir  with  miilish  erup- 
tions, it  gradually  attark'^  ihi'  u  hole  Ixjily,  antl 
the  joints  of  the  bandit  and  the  feet  lose  their 
power.  While  usually  not  affecting  the  gen- 
eral health,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  cure 
Kings  V.  7).  Ajiciently  it  was  regarded  as 
a  "  plague"  or  judgment  froin  God  (Deut. 
xxIt.  8).  It  nndered  the  aufferer  unclean, 
and  as  such  he  was  cut  olT  from  the  sanctuary 
and  from  the  society  of  his  fellows  (Lev.  xiii. 
46. 46,  Num.  xii.  10,  3  Clirou.  x.xvi.  21 !.  Tlie 
disease  in  all  it»  forms  was  a  lively  emblem 
of  sin.  This  malady  of  the  soul  is  also  all- 
pervading,  unclean,  and  incurable  ;  it  scpo- 
ita  Tictim  from  QoA  and  heaven ;  it 
ita  growing  itnngth 


and  its  fatal  termination.  The  typical  nature 
of  the  dis«'a.s<'  accounts  for  the  minute  din^c- 
tions  in  Leviticus  (xiii.,  xiv.)  as  to  thr  means 
of  ascertaining  its  existence,  the  sedu^itm  of 
the  victim,  and  the  method  of  restoring  him 
when  deanaed  to  the  privileges  of  the  sane- 
tuaiy  and  commnnion  with  liis  kind.  TImt 
tenn  **  the  plague  of  leprosy"  was  applied  not 
only  to  this  disease  in  men,  but  also  to  a  sim- 
ilar infection  in  garments  and  upon  the  walls 
of  houses,  the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot 
lie  determined,  but  the  law  was  im]nr:itive 
that  if  the  disease  certainly  existed,  the  jjar- 
ment  must  be  burned  witli'tire  and  the  house 
broken  down,  and  the  stones,  timber,  and 
mortar  earrii-d  Into  an  unclean  plaoa. 

The  dBriue  (Mwer  of  oar  Saviour  was  no- 
where more  signally  shown  than  in  tlie  way 
in  which  with  a  wonl  he  healed  this  awful 
diw  iisi- (Mark  i  10,  Luke  xvii.  12-19)  and  re- 
stored its  victim  to  le  iilth  and  hojv.  Among 
the  signs  of  hLs  Messianic  mission  ri  |'orl«il  by 
his  direction  to  John  the  Baptist  (.Mitit.  xi.  5) 
was  this  signifloant  atalement,  "  The  lepeis 
arocleanse<l."  T.  W.  C. 

Lerins  Isles  (Imula  J^riua),  a  group  of 
Islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  i)eIonging  to 
France  ;  near  the  ooast,  just  opposite  iCanues, 
of  whicli  tlie  laigeat,  Lero.  the  present  Sainta 
Maiguorlte,  was  Mximfbr  fortifled  diuing  lha 
later  Middle  Agea  and  became  the  tHison  of 
the  "  man  with  the  iron  mask"  ann  of  Ba- 
juiine,  while  a  minor  one,  Lerinum,  the  |^res- 
cnt  St.  Honorat,  was  the  seat  of  a  convent 
which,  founded  in  40<)  by  St.  Honorat  as  a 
eanofjinm  of  anchorites  after  Eastern  \n\i- 
terns,  developed  into  a  ricJi  and  mugniticent 
monastical  institution  and  cxcrci.scd  a  great 
influence  on  the  church  of  Southern  France 
from  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  to  the 
lime  of  the  Babvlonian  captivitv  of  the 
popes,  1305-77.  The  monks  of  riiis  al- 
ways showeti  a  strong  spirit  of  inih  i«  iidcm  e  : 
in  "the  7fh  century  they  killed  the  ablKit 
Aigiilf  Ixcausi-  he  tried  lo  introduce  the  rules 
of  St.  lienedicl  among  them,  and  iu  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century  they  refused  to 
be  called  >>a<rM,  and  demanded  the  title  of 
dlMR^n^,  which  waa  granted  them.  Tliough 
the  convent  was  plundered  in  the  8th  century 
by  the  Aralw,  in  the  10th  by  the  Saracens, 
and  in  the  12th  by  the  G<'noe.se,  tin  iiojk-s, 
when  they  settled  at  Avignon,  in  lH<>."i.  found 
it  a  gold  mine.  John  XXIL,  Clement  VI., 
and  Innocent  YI.  drew  immense  sums  from 
it  by  selling  it  tinder  the  form  of  giving  II 
uwav  in  eemmendam,  and  when  tbiB  ptKM 
finally  left  AvifHion,  1877,  both  the  wealth 
and  the  discipline  of  Lerinum  were  gone. 
The  monastery  was  closed  in  1788,  ana  the 
island  was  sold  in  1791  to  an  actrras  from 
the  Comedie  FraiKjaise.  (See  Vita  St.  II.  in 
BOd.  Patr.  yfaj.  VIII.,  and  Art.  S^m^-t.  Jan. 
II. :  Alliez,  Hittoin  du  moiuuUrt  de  Leriia, 
Paris.  ie68.S  Toll.) 

Leslie,  Oharles,  nonjonr;  b.  at  Raplioe, 
Donegal,  1650;  d.  at  Glaslough,  Monaghan, 
April  13,  1722.  Thr  son  of  an  Irish  liishop, 
lie  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1668  ;  studied  law  In  London  ;  took  orders, 
1880,  and  waa  dianoeUor  of  the  cathedral  of 
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'Connor.  1CS7-89.  For  20  years  ht;  livc<l  in 
London.  cugag«ui  in  politiciil  utid  religious 
■t:ontrt>veriic8  with  all  opiuious  differing  from 
his  own.  HiA  Good  Old  CauM,  an  attack  on 
Biabop  Burnet,  brought  lUm  into  trooUe ; 
he  fled  to  thtt  Pntemur,  end  llTod  In  Aanee 
and  Italjr  till  1781.  His  FdioH  and  Ea$y  Method 
with  ths  DdUt.  London.  1697.  has  often  been 
reprinti  il.  Similar  bof>ks  of  liis  !t>isuilcd  the 
Jews  (l(iS'J),  Quakers  (16»ti).  Sixiniiuis  (1697). 
and  TtomanislH  (17ri:{,  1718).  Htniiigc  an  it 
may  apix-ar.  hi.s  miwniug  in  mid  to  have 
CIHivertcd  many.  His  Thfil'jgiml  Work*  ap- 
peared ia  2  vols,  folio,  1721,  and  la  7  vols., 
Svo.  1888.  F.  M.  B. 

Lmiing,  Ootthold  Bphraim,  b.  at  Kamcnt/., 
Snxonv,  Jan.  22,  172!)  :  d.  at  Brunswick. 
Ffb.  i5.  17BI  ;  was  ap|>r>iutcd  librarian  at 
Wolfenbiittel  in  1770,  and  while  there  lie 
publisli4  (l  Kinilie  Oaiotti,  1770 ;  FragmenU 
eiiit  r  (  i  -j<niinnten,  l7i4-78,  together  with 
the  wliolie  Qoece  oontroTersy.  2faikan  4tr 
HWm.  1778,  and  DU  Bnkkuitg  det  MmtehM- 
ge$ehleeMs.  1780  ;  the  very  works  from  which 
alone  can  be  formed  a  true  conwption  of  his 
rolatinn  to  Christianity.  The  f|Uf.sti(tn  is 
suniL'wlial  obncure.  \\'iiiln  his  iiitluinco  on 
literature  and  art  is  derisive  and  iwdpahle, 
his  intlucnue  on  philosopliv  and  theologj-, 
though  easy  to  feel.  Ls  very  (lifflcult  to  define. 
There  are  some  who  thlok  they  can  trace 
through  his  later  writings  a  progress  toward 
Christianity,  and  there  are  others  who  protest 
tiiat  he  ended  as  a  full-fledged  pupil  of  Spino* 
Sa.    How  is  this  to  In;  cxjiiained  ? 

Lf'ssiiii;  WHS  11  critit.-.  Even  his  <lnimns  arc 
till'  jirciliK  Is  of  eriticjil  insi^jht  ratlu  r  than  of 
ptx-'tical  inspiration.  But  if  criticism  shall 
mean  something  more  titan  a  mere  correction 
of  blunders,  if  it  shall  become  a  living  influ- 
ence in  the  evolution,  it  must  bo  laundied 
from  a  poelUve  staDdpidnt.  In  literature  and 
art  he  iiad  a  flrm  and  fixed  foothold,  and 
when  he  appeak-d  to  nature,  lie  w  a-i  able  not 
oidv  to  laugli  down  the  unnaturalncss  of 
Voltaire,  but  also  to  show-  his  readers  what 
nature  is,  where  to  dnd  it,  liow  to  iiandle  it. 
etc.  In  philosophy  ami  lheolo;:v  he  lacked 
such  a  positivity.  Ue  appealed  to  truth,  and 
he  oould  he  most  merdleM^  ddlghtful  in 
deumutratiag  how  wraqg  was  poor  Qoeze. 
But  truth  was  to  Mm  not  a  fixed  point  from 
Whldl  heaven  and  earth  could  \k)  movc<l  ;  it 
was  only  an  infinite  projjress  towanl  sucli  n 
n«iint.  "  If  the  Lord  held  trutli  iu  llie  riglit 
Imnd  and  ;^mrcli  after  truth  in  the  left,  and 
gave  nie  the  choice,  I  should  choose  the  left 
hand."  By  his  studies  and  controversies  he 
certainly  learned  much,  yen*  much  about 
phikeopby,  theology,  and  Christianity,  but 
an  infinite  progress  toward  an  infinite  goal 
leaves  a  man  forafer  at  the  point  Ikom  which 
he  starts. 

There  arc  several  G<-nnun  e<litiun'<  of  T.cs- 
sing's  collected  works,  excellent  ami  cheap, 
and  several  biographies  of  him  byjjis  brother. 
1793  ;  Danzcl,  1850  ;  Btahr.  1859  ;  Diintzer, 
1882.    Translated  Into  English  arc  Dramatic 


verse,  London,  1877  ;  Education  of  the  Human 
Race,  by  Roltertson,  London,  1872  ;  Ijooeoon^ 
by  Fro'thingham.  1874.  Sir  H.  Phillimore. 
Xhl't,  A.  Ilamann.  1878  ;  ^Selected  Pr<t»e  Work* 
in  Bohn'a  Standaid  Lihraqr,  1879 ;  Fnifimni$ 
from  Reimanu,  London.  1878.  His  htog' 
raphy  was  written  by  James  8ime,  London, 
1877-79,  3  vols.  (Boston  repr.,  1879).  C.  P. 

Lestinas,  Oouncil  of  {Concilium  Liftinntaf^, 
tlie  second  iUiatrasian  qmod  under  Osrkmian, 
was  held  at  Lesttnes,  a  royal  resideuce  hi  the 

present  Huinault,  Bel;rium.  in  743.  and  is 
noted  for  the  heavy  secularization  of  eccle^i- 
asticiil  estates  whii  h  tuok  place  tliere.  (See 
Paul  Both  in  Munduter  hitt.  Jaftrlrtteh, 
1865, 1.) 

I<«'-vi  (joinM),  third  sonof  Jacob  and  Leah 
((Jen.  wix.  'M).  By  avenging  with  Simeon 
till'  \\  roiiL'^s  of  Dinah  (Gren.  xxxiv.  2.V;il)he 
incurretl  the  curse  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7), 
but  for  the  zeal  of  his  descendants  on  ooca- 
aion  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  zxxiL  36-29)  the 
eurse  was  changed  Into  a  Uening(I>eut. 
xxxiii.  8-11).  T.  W.  C. 

Levi.    .Sec  TninKS  ok  Iskaei.. 

Ii«viathan,  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  huge 
ri'ptile  miuulcly  descrilxHl  in  Job  xli.  It  is 
probably  the  cro<:odile  (as  behemoth  iu  the 
previous  chapter  is  the  hippopotamus),  which 
once  abounded  in  the  Lower  Nile,  but  now  is 
rarely  seen.  (Seeft.  Ixziv.  14,  Ini.  xwii.  i.) 

T.  W.  C.  , 

Zievlrate  {Utir,  "  a  husband's  brother"). 
An  ancient  usage  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen. 
xxxviii.),  reofdauied  tqr  Moses  (ItoaL  m. 
5-10)  required  that  when  a  man  cHed  wfthout 

male  issue  his  brother  should  marry  the  wid- 
ow, and  the  flrstlxirn  son  of  the  new  marriage 
shoidd  succeeil  in  thedeceas<'d  Ijrntiicr's  name 
and  enjoy  his  property  and  priyileg(>s.  "  that 
his  name  be  not  blotted  out  of  Israel."  Wo 
learn  from  the  case  of  Hulh  (iii.,  iv.)  that 
when  there  was  no  brother  alive  the  law  ex- 
tended  to  the  nearest  idative  of  the  deceased 
husband.  In  case  the  person  refused  to  per- 
form the  duty,  he  was  publicly  disgraced. 
Tlie  rea.Hons  of  the  reirulatii^n  were  to  gratify 
the  natural  d(*lre  of  an  I-nwlitc  not  to  love 
his  share  in  the  blessings  lx)und  up  with  the 
prt^s«'ryation  of  Abraham's  seed,  and  also  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Israel  con- 
cerning the  retention  of  property  within  the 
tribe  and  family.   That  tlie'  law  existed 


in  our  Lord's  time  appears  from  the  quesUoa 

of  the  Satlducees  (Matt.  xx.  24).    T.  W.  C. 

I<«vltee.  All  the  descendants  of  Levi  an 
sometimes  intended  hy  this  nsme  (Ex.  vi 

Josh.  xxl.  8),  but  usually  it  meant  all 
except  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priest.«.  At  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  the  lirstlMirii  males  of 
srael,  bcin^  spiired  wiien  tliOMj  of  K>;y])t 
were  slain.  Ixlonircd  unto  the  Lord,  but  he 
took  the  I^rfjvites  iu  their  place  (Num.  iii.  11- 
18),  and  thenceforth  they  occuplecl  a  place 
midway  between  the  priests  ana  the  people. 
They  oould  not  offer  sscrUce  or  bum  incense, 
but  they  marched  nearer  the  ark  than  th« 
people,  and  during  the  wandering  in  the  wflder- 
Bsss  ons  of  their  families,  the  Kohathltss  car- 
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ried  the  iwand  veflseb,  a  setnnd,  the  G«rehon- 
ftes.  the  hMiglng»  and  ctutoliiB  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  third,  the  Herarftea.  the  boards 

ami  pillars.  They  also  kept  the  l)ook  of  the 
L:i\v  iiiul  served  a-s  ju(if;ra  (l^ev.  xvii.  B-12,  18). 

Gml  assigned  for  tlic  Lcvites  48  citie.><  witli 
flehls.  pa.Hturts,  and  gardens  (Num.  x.x.w.),  of 
which  13  were  given  to  the  priests  and  6  were 
citiw  of  refuee.  Besidcn,  they  received  a 
tithe  of  all  prtMuce,  animal  and  vegetable,  of 
which  thqr  PbU  a  tithe  to  the  prints  (Num. 
xviii.  S6).  Another  tithe  thmr  nceived  every 
thin!  year  (Iv-iit   xiv.  28,  2y),  and  a  .<;i>edul 

J)rovi.<in!i  V  ;is  mailt;  for  them  vvlien  they  niin- 
stered  in  tlir'  sancluiiry.  In  the  time  of 
David  their  uhiiiIkt  had  increased  to  88,00<), 
of  whom  24.0(H)  were  .^et  apart  for  the  onli- 
nary  service,  OUOO  for  Uie  teaching  of  the  law, 
4000  as  porters,  and  4O0O  as  mui^iciaus  (1 
Chnm.  xxiU.  1-6).  They  weie  divided  into 
coaraei,  and  came  op  fran  their  cfties  to  the 
temple  in  rotation.  After  the  revolt  of  the 
10  tribes  the  Levites  ahmdnned  their  cities  In 
Israel  and  dwelt  in  Juduii  (2  Chron.  xi.  K5, 
14)  anil  were  conspiiHjou.s  in  the  history  un- 
der .I>  hushaphat  (2  Chron.  xix.,  xx.),  Joa.';h 
(xxiii.),  HfZekiah  (xxix.),  Josiah  (xxxiv., 
XXXV.).  After  the  Captivity  a  small  numlxT 
lettimed  (Ezek.  ii.  86-42,  fiL  10,  vL  18),  and 
aHmmed  their  former  podticm  in  the  new  or- 
ganizalion.  In  the  New  Teetnment  they  are 
not  often  mentioned  (John  1.  19.  I.uke  x.  82, 
Acts  iv.  3(5).  and  when  tliey  are  it  is  a.»<  untov- 
iog  formalists.  Tho  distiuctioa  of  Lcvito  is 
aim  maintaliiert  MnoBg  the  Jews.  T.  W.  C. 

Zi«viticiu,  the  third  Ixxik  of  the  Penlat*  u(  h, 
so  called  Ix'caus*!  of  its  contenl.s.  Only  the 
chapters  viii.-x.  are  narrative  ;  all  tlie  rest 
treat  of  the  Levilical  services.  C'h.s.  i.-vii. 
give  the  law  of  oHeriugs  ;  viii.-x.,  the  con- 
secration of  theprieitts  ;  xi.-xv.,  the  laws  (x>n- 
ceming  what  is  clean  and  what  is  unclean  ; 
xvL,  the  Day  of  AloMnnent,  the  culmination 
of  Hebrew  worship ;  ztH.>xx.,  the  separation 
of  Israel  from  heathendom  in  food,  marriage, 
etc.  ;  xxi.,  xxii.,  the  holiness  of  priests  and 
off  •rinu'^s  ;  xxiii.,  the  holiness  of  convocations, 
SahUiths.  etc.  ;  xxv.,  tiie  jubilee y(air  ;  xxvi., 
a  hortatory  disnmrse  ;  xxvii.,  the  rtile  con- 
ieminir  vnwn.  The  only  history  in  the  book 
is  that  of  Aaron's  consecration,  the  death  of 
Kadab  and  Abthu  (viiL-z.)  and  the  doom  of 
the  btaaphemer  (xxlv.  10-88).  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  the  New  Testament  commen- 
Uiry  on  Ihi.s  Ixmk,  showing  the  correspond- 
ence and  also  the  supwrioriiy  of  the  aiililypr 
to  the  typical  siicriticca.  The  authenticity  and 
iutfijrity  of  the  i)ook  are  not  denied  save  by 
those  critics  who  insist  tliat  the  entire  ritual 
belongs  to  tlM  pOBt-ezOiin  period,  a  theory 
which  raisea  many  moie  and  wone  difflcuUiea 
tbta  those  H  seeks  to  remove.  See  the  general 
commentaries,  and  those  on  the  Pentateuch  ; 
for  a  special  commentary  sec  C.  D.  Qinsburg, 
London,  1885.  T.  W.  C. 

Lewfab  Tajlsr.  IX.D.  (Union.  Schenectady, 
1844),  Beformed  (Dntch),  layman ;  b.  at 
Nofttinmberland,  Saratog-i  Count v,  X.  Y., 
March  27.  1H(»2  ;  d.  at  Schenertadv.  N.  Y., 
May  11,  1H77.  II<  L'rfwbmted  nt  Union,  1B20  ; 
studied  law  and  practised  it  for  a  time,  but 


turned  to  scholastic  and  literary  pursaitii; 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Lnivenity 
of  New  York,  1888,  and  at  Union,  1849,  as  later 

of  <  )riental  languages,  .\mong  his  works  are. 
'i'/if  -s'lj-  J}<it/ii  of  CrfntvtH,  Srhcnet'tady,  IW-Vi, 
n.c.,  New  ^  ork,  1879  ;  The  Di>Ae  and  S^u  nef, 
Schenectady,  1856,  answer  to  crilicLsms  of 
the  former  book  ;  The  Diriiw  Ilnmnn  in  the 
Seripitires,  New  York,  1860  :  metrical  ver- 
sions of  Ecclesiastes,  1870,  and  Joh^  18T4 ; 
and  Jfatwn  and  ths  SarMnura,  1876. 

Lsydea,  Jdm  e£  See  Ahabaftotb.  .  d. 

28. 

Libellatici.    Sec  L.\P8Kn. 

Liber  Diurnos  Romanonun  Pontificom, 

a  colle<  tion  of  fonnulas  usf<l  l)y  tho  Roman 
Curia  in  its  correspondence  and  ordinar}' 
business,  soems  to  have  been  made  between 
685  and  751,  and  was  in  use  till  the  11th  cen- 
tury, when  it  became  antiquated.  It  was 
afterward  entirely  forgotten,  until  Lucas 
Ilolstenius,  in  1690.  disc^>vercd  a  copy  of  it 
in  Uome.  lie  was  not  allowed  to  publish  it, 
however,  but  another  copy  wils  found  In 
Paris,  in  Iti'^ti,  ami  i>ulili>lM  il  l.y  ilir  .Jesuit 
Gurnier.  It  hius  consideralih?  interest,  both 
archicological  and  historical.  Thus,  it  con- 
tains tho  confession  of  faith  which  tho  jtope 
h.id  to  subscribe  at  his  accession,  and  as  that 
confession  accepted  the  canons  of  the  sixth 
Oecumenical  Council,  ft  condemned  Honorius 
I.  as  a  hen  tic.  The  best  i  dition  of  thiLib, 
Ihur.  is  that  liy  Hu/,i.'-re.  Paris,  1869. 

Iiib«r  Pontificalia,  a  history  of  Die  bisliojis 
of  Rome  from  Peter  down  t  '  i!n-  last  half  of 
the  9lh  century.  It  was  at  tirst  regsrde<i  as 
the  work  of  Anastn-sius,  alilmt  of  a  monastery 
at  Rome  and  librarian  of  the  Roman  Church 
under  Nicholas  I.  (^IS-OT),  but  internal  evi- 
dence makes  it  evident  that  it  is  the  work  of 
several  hands.  The  earilest  sources  of  the 
Lihi  r  arc  still  in  existence  in  the  shape  of 
several  catalogues  of  popesof  great  antiquity, 
such  a.s  the  ('iiti^lix/'in  l.ihei  ii,  w  liich  Moniin- 
sen  dat<'s.\.i).  ;}.'>4.  and  tlx'  ('■ii<il'»i<t><  Fflirinn- 
'in,  the  character  of  whii  h  is.  however,  more 
doul>tful.  The  earliest  porliniis  of  the  work 
were  written  alxjut  the  en«l  of  the  6lh  or  tlia 
bcginaing  of  the  6th  oentuir,  and  there  is  a 
distinct  oivlsfon  about  the  end  of  the  7th  cen* 
tury,  where  the  numerous  references  to  de- 
tails betray  the  jx-rsonal  acfiualntance  of  the 
writer  with  the  times.  At  li  ;i-t  iwod.  arly 
marked  <outiimatiuMS  bringdown  ilic  history 
to  the  lime  of  Hadrian  II.  (872),  wiili  an  ap- 
|>endix  upon  Stephen  VI.  The  tirsl  proper 
edition  dates  from  the  year  1602,  and  is  by 
BuHBUs.  There  is  a  Roman  edition  by  Vig- 
BoH,  1794-56, 8  vols.  A  new  edition  is  prom- 
ised for  the  JUoHuvtenta  Qermanur.  Pour 
separate  continuations  have  brought  the  his- 
tory down  to  Aleiander  III.  (1181). 

F.  H.  F. 

Uberius,  l>islioii  of  Rome,  May  22,  8flS  to 

Sept.  24,  I'fWt.  As  the  succes>sor  of  .lulius,  ho 
tirst  took  till-  side  of  .\thannsiiis  in  the  strife 
which  still  conriiuii-il  atxnii  hi-,  ]><Tson.  Ho 
resisted  the  tendencies  of  tiic  Syno«l  of  .^Vrlea 
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against  Athanasius,  and  also  held  out  against 
Uie  ijvnud  of  Milan.  Wlien  brought  before 
the  ffnipcror  Constantius,  he  demanded  the 

nrknn wliil^rtnrnt  of  the  NiffiK"  Creed,  the 
rfsH>r;UU)ii  i>f  Athanasius,  aiitl  tliu  culliiij^  of 
a  council  at  Alexandria,  wIktu  llie  (juestionii 
raLs€ti  about  Athanasius  couhl  be  properly 
settled.  But  when  he  had  been  banished  to 
jEiem,  and  when  FcHx  had  been  cousecrated 
Udiop  in  his  plaoe,  Liberius  went  as  far  in 
tiie  other  direcnon.  He  agreed  with  the  the- 
ological statements  of  the  Oriental  bIshopR. 
gave  AthnnasiuH  wliolly  np,  even  dcclnrintr 
tliat  lie  had  lon^  since  Ixt  n  excludeil  from 
the  (■(uniiiwiiiciii  of  the  lionian  {'hurch,  re- 
jected the  te-st  word  of  the  Nictjne  Creed,  the 
Homoousion,  and  wain  thus  finally  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome.  Felix  retired,  and  when 
CoDltantius  was  dead,  I^ilterius  took  back  all 
the  concessions  he  had  made.         F.  H.  F. 

UbartiBea.  1.  The  name  of  a  synagogue 
In  Jemidem  the  members  of  which  were 
among  the  opponents  of  Steplien  (Acts  vi.  9). 
Th^  are  thotti^t  to  hxn  been  Jewa  who  had 
been  enalaved  as  captives  in  war,  and  after 
manumisrion  had  settled  as  freedmcn  (liher- 
tini)  in  .leruHJilem.  2.  A  party  that  arose  in 
the  Xetlierlan<is  liurinj;  ttic  iieformalion  and 
for  a  time  lujulc  nrogrcs«,  hut  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  lOlh  century  disappeared.  As 
they  had  an  esoteric  and  ail  exoteric  teaching, 
it  u  not  easy  to  deflno  tlieir  tenets.  Thev 
beld  a  aort  of  pantheism,  saying  that  God  » 
all  and  all  is  Qod,  so  that  the  natural  passions 
are  the  voloefl  of  the  Spirit— Impulses  from 
God.  Hence  they  called  thcmselvi  s  Spirit ual-^, 
but  were  in  reality  fuvorr-rs  ami  follinscrs 
of  the  flesh.  Calvin  detected  tlu  ir  error,  and 
published  twice  against  thcni,  once  in  1545, 
and  again  in  1547.  3.  The  name  of  a  party  in 
Geoeva  wiio  rose  in  resistance  against  'the 
moral  reforms  which  were  corrieu  tlirough 
with  such  unsparing  ligor  under  tlie  influence 
of  Calrin.  ana  complamed  of  them  as  a  new 
tyranny  as  bad  as  the  old.  It  is  possible, 
although  it  cannot  Ikj  proved,  that  thi.>i  fac- 
tion wa.s  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Libertines  of  the  Netherlands.      T.  W.  C. 

libraries  of  Christian  books  were  formed 
Tery  early  both  at  the  cathedral  chordies  and 

in  the  monasteries. 

The  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  mentioned 
by  any  historian  is  that  foimded  by  .Mexiui- 
der,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  about  -M  J.  I-um- 
bins  (d.  840)  says  of  it  tliat  it  had  been  of 
mach  use  to  him  in  compiling  his  church  his- 
tory, and  tells  us  that,  among  other  books,  it 
oootained  a  great  somber  or  epistles  written 
by  one  bishop  or  learned  (■< dcsia-stic  to  an- 
other. A  still  larger  and  more  f.imous  library 
was  that  of  Ca'saren.  in  I'lilf^tinc,  founded  by 
Origen,  185-254,  and  much  cnlfirge<l  bv  I'am- 

Jhilus  (d.  8(H»).  the  friend  of  EiiBebius.  8t. 
erome,  840-4d0,  knew  it  well,  and  mention  h 
among  its  books  the  supposed  Hebrew  orig- 
inal of  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew,  the 
originals  of  the  Hexapla,  the  AiK)logy  for 
On  gen  by  Famphilus.  etc.  Isilirc  of  Scvilla 
(d.  888)  "a>i.H(rts  that  the  library  of  Cusarca 
contained  nearly  ;i(»,(HHi  volumes.  15ut  the 
chief  church  library  of  the  Lust  was  that  be- 


longing to  the  Fatriarchiimi  in  CoitstantI' 
nome,  both  on  account  of  its  wealth  of  hooka 
and  on  account  of  the  authority  of  its  copies. 
There  is  still  extant  a  U  tter  from  Constantine 
the  Great  to  Eu.s4jliius  ordering;  "  fifty  vol- 
umes of  the  sacred  t.\  ril:n;:s. "  to  made 
"  on  well-prepared  ]Nir(  lunent  by  ealli^jrrai>liie 
artists,  thorougtily  skilltd  in  the  art,  '  fur  tin- 
new  churdi.  Au'd  when  Bede,  674-7sii>,  aud 
afterward  Hhicmarof  Rlieims,  806-8S.  Tisited 
Constantinople,  thev^  ipeak  of  the  "silver- 
bound  parchments"  lent  them  from  the 
librari(s.  It  wax.  however,  not  the  imperial 
library  in  the  jxtriico  of  llie  palace,  but  the 
( liureh  libmry  in  the  Palriarchium  whi<  h 
was  con.Hidered  as  authoritative.  Tims,  the 
iirdcnt    inuigc-worshijipcr,  Tlieopluaies,  of 

yzautium,  758-816,  refused  to  look  at  ft 
copy  of  Isaiah  brought  from  the  imperial  li* 
braiy.  because  all  those  books  were  anrupted, 
and  asked  fbr  a  copy  from  the  Patriardunm. 

In  the  We-st  tin-  L'oneral  state  of  affairs  wa.H 
by  no  means  so  fav(jrable  to  the  aecjuisition 
of  leanung  as  in  the  Fast,  fewer  Uioks  were 
producetl  and  fewer  were  UM-d.  Still,  when 
Augustine  died,  430,  there  Wiis  a  library  nt  his 
<  hurch  in  Hippo  Kegius,  the  prc84'nt  Bona, 
Algeria,  to  which  he  bcqueathc<l  his  own 
books  and  copies  of  his  works.  fVom  about 
the  same  tinoe  we  have  notices  of  the  exist- 
ence of  libraries  at  the  churches  of  Rome. 
According  to  tlio  LStfr  Poutijirulis,  Hilarius. 
■J<;i-t>8,  formed  two  libraiies  in  the  I.ateiaii 
bajitistery.  antl  the  works  of  (lelasius,  492-^1. 
were  kept  in  the  lil)rary  of  the  church.  Greg- 
ory the  (Jnat.  .V.Hi-Oof,  speaks  not  only  of  the 
libraries  of  ilie  city,  which  were  rapidly  dis* 
appearing,  hut  also  of  thoae  of  the  diurdbea 
wliich,  as  yet,  however,  were  net  much  more 
than  simple  archives.  An  anecdote  shows 
that  there  was  a  library  nt  St.  Peter's  in  tbo 
middle  of  tlie  Till  ( i  nturv,  but  it  also  shows 
in  what  state  it  was.  Bishop  Taio  of  Sara- 
gi>-sa  \v(  lit  to  Home  e.\i)ress|y  f<ir  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  copv  of  the  M'nalia  by 
Gregory  the  Grcjit.  Hut  neither  the  pope  nor 
Hnybodfy  else  could  tell  where  the  book  was : 
in  a  Tisloa.  however,  it  was  revealed  to  Taio 
that  it  could  be  found  in  the  Hbruyof  St. 
Pctcr*8,  in  that  or  that  press,  etc.  Curiotw 
is  also  a  pa.s.sace  in  a  letter  <:f  reconunenda- 
tion  which  the  Homan  le;ralrs  broiitrlit  fri>in 
.\'.:alho.  (ITH  Nl,  to  liie  emperor;  hi>  makes 
exeiiscs  for  tluir  ignorance.  In  Spain  and 
(iaid  times  were  so  troubled  that  noN>dy 
could  think  of  forming  a  new  librarj-.  Bet- 
ter wen;  tlic  prospects  in  belaod  and  £nff- 
land.  Abeadjr  in  the  Tth  century  the  Irish 
monks  were  ezMncnt  transeribera.  and  from 
.\lcuin.  7;r>~S04,  we  learn  that  there  at  his 
time  were  pood  libraries  at  York  and  Canter- 
bury. So  f  ir  as  ihe  Fnuikish  Fmpir<'  i-^  eu::- 
cerued  a  j)owerful  impuls*'  Wiis  given  to  the 
cause  by  Charlemagne's  onler  of  787.  that 
there  should  be  establiBhe<l  schools  at  all 
MithMlrals,  and  that  the  schools  shoidd  be 
provided  with  books :  the  gospels,  a  psalter, 
an  antiphonary,  a  brevtaTT,  a  computus,  a 
martyT«uogy,  a  iK>nitetitia1,  a  pasMonal,  » 
vobirae  of  canon.s,  homilies,  etc. 

Of  still  fTT'  ater  imiM)rtance  are  the  monastic 
libraries,  uut  t>ccaus«  the  schools  and  book 
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vrhen  compiiml  to  those  established  at  the 
cathedrals,  were  the  more  powerful  crentres 
of  leurniug  ami  inu  llectual  development,  for 
that  Ih  very  doubtful,  but  because,  tiirou^rh 
their  indefatigable  co^iyiun,  they  iKcanie  the 
printing  presses  of  their  time.  "To  the  nirinks, 
their  industry,  conedentfcusness,  ta^tt- 
whteb  it  is  M  maj  to  sneer  at  as  it  would  be 
difflcntt  to  equal-— the  woild  is  indebted  fbr 
the  prewTvaficni  of  flie  whole  Latin  and  the 
better  part  of  the  Gnek  literature.  As  for 
the  £ast,  very  little  is  know  n  atiout  tbc  dute 
cf  the  oriirin  and  tlie  muniii  r  of  tlie  trrowili 
i  f  the  nioniLsti<"  book  follcctinns.  but,  to  infer 
from  the  remains  of  tliem.  they  must  have 
been  very  old  and  very  large.  Between  the 
jmn  im  and  1M7  no  teas  than  400  vol- 
nmes  of  mamucripts  were  hrotigbt  to  the 
Lritiah  Museum  from  one  sin^^lc  Syrian  mon- 
astery. St.  Mary  Deipara  in  tlie  Isitriun  l)es- 
trt.  and  thni-  r)f  those  volumes,  containing 
the  criistli',H  of  >St.  lirnatius,  date  hack  to  a 
time  before  the  luiddli-  of  the  6th  centurj'. 
The  manuscript  Bible  found  by  TLschendorf 

n  the  moujisiery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Ml. 

inai»  dates  frotii  the  4th  a:ntury,  and  the 
Inunense  treasures  he  brought  bade  to  St. 
Petersburg  from  the  monasteries  of  Palestine, 
Svria,  Asia  Jlmor,  Patmos,  etc.,  pive  a  very 
vivid  idea  of  what  the  l)ook  collections  of  the 
}^;istern  monastcrien  must  have  been  before 
they  wera  orarthiown  \tf  the  Arabs  and 
Turiu. 

Among  the  Western  monks  reading  was 
oftam  commanded  by  tlielr  rules ;  those  of 
CSnaitus.  602,  ordered  that,  while  at  the  table 
no  006  liiould  speak,  but  some  book  should 
be  read  aloud,  "  that  a.^  the  body  is  refreshed 
by  food,  so  may  tin  mhiI  l  ie  refn-shcd  by  the 
word  of  God;'"'  ihifc  of  Benedict,  r;i(J,"  that 
in  liCnt  every  monk  .should  receive  ii  book 
from  tiie  library  and  n-ad  it  tlirou};li.  and,  iu 
order  not  to  soil  the  books,  tlie  monks  were 
allowed  to  keep  a  handkerchief  about  it  while 
fending.  When  Cassiodorus  in  568  built  the 
monastery  of  Vivarium,  he  introduced  tran- 
scription as  a  regular  WOTk  among  his  monks, 
ami  '^o  it  continued  in  nmny  monasteries  and 
for  friituries.  Tlu'  ultovi-  im  iii  ioned  onler  by 
Charlemuiriu',  T-^T,  was  also  ndiircsw  li  to  the 
ablK)lM,  and  one  of  its  immediate  couseciuenet^ 
was  the  establi.<«hment  of  the  library  at  Fulda, 
which  became  the  most  famous  book  collec- 
tion among  the  Germans,  perhaps  witli  the 
tnaption  of  that  of  81.  Gail,  both  of  which 
are  still  in  existence ;  Abbot  Sturm,  who  re- 
cently had  foundetl  tlie  monastery  of  Fulda. 
is  said  to  liuvii  employt'd  4<M)  monks  as  copy- 
ists. The  two  nia-^t  Ci-lebruteil  inimavlii 
libraries  iu  Italy  were  I'  at  of  Moute  Ciisino 
15  nd  that  of  Bobulo.  The  former  was  burned 
down  in  the  Gth  cc-ntury  by  tiie  Lombartls  and 
in  the  0th  by  the  Haraoens,  bat  each  time  rc- 
esbiblished ;  the  latter  was  famous  for  its 
palimpsests,  of  which  the  catalogue,  made  in 
the  10th  century,  is  found  in  Murutori.  Autiq. 
Ital.  Med.  yftV..  iii.,  m7-24.  In  France  the 
nK)iiii.st(Tic8  of  Cluny  and  Corbio  were  re- 
nowned for  their  libraries,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  the  larger  part  has  been  incor- 
jDorated  with  the  mulonal  library  iu  JParis. 


Of  momtttle  Ubrarka  fai  England  that  of 

Wearmouth  seems  at  one  time  to  have  l)ceB 
the  largest,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Danes 

in  N'>T.  ThoM;  of  Canterbury,  Whitby, 
Croyiand.  Durham,  were  also  <onsiderablc, 
and  far  above  anything  of  the  kind  at  that 
time  found  in  France  or  Germany.     C.  P. 

Licentiate,  an  academical  degree,  interme- 
diate iM  twiun  Bachelor  of  Art  and  Doctor, 
has  become  antiquated  iu  £i)glaud,  but  la 
still  In  me  in  Flanoe  and  Oennai^. 

Ijichienbergsr,  Pr6d4rlc  Augusts,  I.,ic. 
Tlu-ol..  D.l).  (Stra.s.sburg,  1857  luid  1860),  b. 
at  f^tnvssburg,  .March  21,  1882  ;  studied  there, 
in  Paris,  and  in  Qermanvj  became,  in  ih64, 
a  member  of  the  Fiendi  Trolestanttheologi- 
c^d  faculty  at  Pfnuwburp,  which,  in  1877,  was 
reorganiml  in  Paris  with  him  for  its  dean. 
He  itlited  the  EueyelopMie  (U»  Sctenfiti  Jte- 
liffieuM-f.  l*aris,  1872-82,  18  vols.  Among  hia 
other  works  is  a  JliMtmre  <k.$  eiifft  rdiffuuiet 
cn  AUefnn(fm',  etc.,  1H7:?.  W  vols. 

Liddon,  Henry  Parry,  I)  D..  D.C.L.  (lioth 
<').\ford,  IsTd).  n.  at  St. -ik  Imiii  Hunts.  Aug.  20, 
:  il.  at  Weston  Suirt  ^Mure,  Enj;.,  Tues- 
day, Sept.  9,  \m).  He  graduated  B.  A.  at  Ox- 
ford, IbuO  (second  class  in  classics) ;  Johnson 
Theological  Scholar,  1851 ;  31.  A.,  1888 ;  fiamp- 
ton  lecturer.  1806.  From  1854  to  1859  he  was 
vie<'-princii>ttl  of  the  theological  c-oHege  of 
Cuddestlon  ;  from  1H64  to  1S70  a  pn  Ix  ndary 
of  Salisbury  ;  from  1S70  to  lHs2  In  land  pro- 
fessor of  j'.xegesis.  Oxford  :  from  IsTO  to 
a  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  London  ; 
since  chancellor,  ife  was  by  common  coiusent 
the  foremost  preacher  in  Uie  Church  of  Eng- 
land. His  sermons  were  usually  at  least  an 
hour  long  and  very  dabocmte,  but  so  clear  in 
style,  so  fnteiesting  fn  manner,  and  so  admira- 
ble indelivery  that  fhey  were  attentively  listen- 
ed to  by  enormous  (  onirregtitions.  His  great 
Work  is  his  Baiiijtton  Icrtiircs  on  77'  J>iriiiiti/ 

JtMUM  (J/irixt,  London,  l!s(i7  (nuiiu-rous  edi- 
tions), an  English  cla.ssic  ;  but  he  published 
many  sermons  and  the  Lenten  lectures,  jSmm 
Etemmt$  tf  BtUfton,  tm-Ti. 

Usbner,  Thsodor  Albert,  b.  at  SrhkOkn, 
in  the  Pniasian  province  of  Saxony,  3Lirch 'd, 
1806 ;  d.  at  Meran,  Tyrol,  June  24,  1871  ; 

was  ap[K)lntefl  professor  of  theolog}'  succes- 
sively at  Gf.ttingcn.  Kiel,  1«44  ;  Leip- 
zig, iH-'il,  and  court  'iifiathiT  at  Drestleu, 
IKh).  He  pid>lislicd  several  volumes  of  ser 
mons,  a  ChrUtliehe  Dofpnittik,  GOtlingen.  1S49, 
monographs  on  Hugo  (Leipzig.  1833)  and 
Ridimd  (CHlttingen,  1887-80).  tf  St.  Vklor, 

etc. 

Lightfoot,  Jotm,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  KJr.i), 
Church  of  Eiiglanci  ;  h.  at  Stoke-upon  Tn  at, 
Stalfordshire,  March  19(29),  16U2 ;  d.  at  Ely, 
DcH^  6,  1675.  tie  graduated  B.A.  at  Cam- 
bridge. 1621 :  became  minister  of  bt.  liar. 
tholomew's,  London,  1642,  and  sat  in  the 
SVestminster  Asseinltly  of  Divines  :  in  1(J-13 
mitster  of  Catlierine's  Hall,  (  ainbridge,  and 
re<  tor  of  Mueh  Munden.  Hertfordshire  ;  iu 
lOTw  vice-chaucellor  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. He  had  hitherto  Ixdonged  to  tin-  Pres- 
byterian party,  hut  conformed  in  1662,  and 
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became  a  prebendnry  of  Ely,  1675.  His 
great  and  viuivorsal  fiimc  was  rniide  as  a  lie- 
brabt,  csiiecially  ti-s  tlR>  autliur  of  JL/rtt  He- 
braietB  ft  TilinudiM,  Hebrt  u  imd  Talmudi- 
cal  exltations  upon  the  Gospels,  Acts,  1  Co- 
rinthians, and  part  of  Romans.  Eng.  trans., 
Oxford,  1659,  4  vols.,  a  perfect  storebouM  of 
Tdmudical  lore.  (See  uis  completa  woirfcs, 
London,  18Sd-85»  U  vola.,  with  Ufe.) 

Ughtfoot,  Joieph  Barber,  D.D.  (Cum- 
bridpe,  1H64  ;  Durham,  1879),  LL.D.  (Gla«- 
p  .Av,  1S79;,  D.C.L.  (Oxfonl.  1879).  bishop  of 
l)urliam  ;  b.  at  Liverpool.  April  13,  1828  ; 
d.  at  Hishop's  Aurklfind,  8  in.  s.w.  of  Dur- 
liaiii,  Dec.  21.  1880.  Entering  Trinity  Col- 
1m8,  Cambridge,  he  gained  a  scholarship, 
1M9,  and  graduated  with  high  honors,  1851  ; 
twcame  fellow,  1852,  Norrisian  prizeman,  1853. 
H.A.,  1S.">4.  and  tutor,  ISOT  ;  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  pritst,  IMH  ;  slIcoI  jjreach- 

er  to  the  iinlvtTsiiy,  ;  <  h:i[>l:iin  lo  I'ruice 
Albert,  1861  ;  llulscan  profciisor  of  divinity, 
1861-75  ;  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen. 
1863;  ezamtotug  chaplaio  to  Dr.  Tait  a'< 
bishop  of  London,  1861-40,  and  M  archbbhop 
of  Canterbury,  1869-70  ;  preacher  at  White- 
hall, 1866-67  ;  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
lM71-7!t  ;  st'lert  pr«achcr  at  Oxford,  1874-7")  ; 
Lud}  Murgtiret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bri<l"i,'e,  187')  ;  deputy  tkrk  of  the  closet  to 
the  queen.  1875  ;  bishop  of  Durham,  1870. 
He  was  a  Moderate  Churchman  and  a  munifi- 
cent and  elticient  prelate.  lie  never  married, 
Irat  received  at  his  palace  many  young  men 
wbom  lis  trained  for  the  minmrv :  70  of  j 
them  are  now  in  orders.  As  a  blDlical  and  < 
patristic  scholar  lie  hud  no  stipcrinrs  in  liis 
own  aj^e  and  few,  if  any,  equals.  His  li  uiii- 
in^  is  shown  withotit  pedantry  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  Galatians,  1805 ;  Philippian«, 
1868  ;  Colnssians  and  Philemon.  187.">,  and  on 
the  Epistles  of  Clement,  1S(!9  (A[ii)Ludi.\, 
1B77):  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  \Hs:,,  While 
engaged  upon  Ignatius,  ho  learned  Armenian 
rad  Coptic,  to  gain  every  poarible  light  upon 
his  .subject.  He  was  one  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Company  of  Bible  Kevisers,  whose  work 
lie  explaiiieil  m  au  essay  Oii,  a  Fn*.h  Itermon 
of  tht.  EiKjlMt  yew  TiMiiiiunt,  1871.  With 
go(Ml  talents  for  pnictical  alTairs.  liLs  wa.s  emi- 
nently the  scholar's  temperament  ;  if  his 
candor,  modei^,  and  moderation  make  bis 
chararter  appear  somewhat  colorless,  thcv 
contrlbated  to  the  sfniralar  happiness  of  his 
life.  Honors  came  to  liim  uasoupbt,  and  he 
bore  them  meekly.  Though  much  enpip.tl 
in  I  nntrovcrsy.  as  with  the  author  of  Snytr- 
natural  I!'H;/i>iii  (1S7.'>)  antl  the  bishop  of 
8alisburY,  he  eseaped  the  attacks  alike  of 

etrtistin  zeal  and  of  ])er8onal  misconception, 
ean  Stanley  and  Dr.  Jowett  gratefully  ac- 
knowIedKed  his  critioima  dv  writings. 
Hta  WOK  waa  never  cf  fteovtto  win  popular 
interest  or  ap^aoae,  bnt  Archdeacon  Jt  arrar 
(Contetnporarif  Rntm,  Feb.,  1800)  considers 
nim  "  by  far  the  <jn'at<'st  ecclesiastir  of  the 
present  day,"  and  says  of  hi^  m  rmnns,  which 
arc  sfKin  toapivar  in  three  volumes,  that  "  for 
massive  splendor  and  majesty  of  style  he  was 
uasupaased.  and  that  if  matter  be  intiniudy 
more  Important  than  manner,  he  should  have 


been  ranked  aa  one  ef  the  ibit— If  not  tkt 
flwt  pwacheifal  In  tiw  Churdi of  England." 

F.  M.  B. 

Lights,  The  OeTCOKmiel  Vee  ol^  in  the 

Christian  service  docs  not  seem  to  be  a  mere 
continuation  of  a  Jewish  cu.stom,  in  spite  of 
Acts  XX.  8  ;  or  a  simple  ad  'i'tirm  of  a  pjitran 
practice,  in  spite  of  Its  manifest  eouueetion 
with  Greek  and  Roman  usaj^es,  as,  for  In- 
stance, in  the  case  of  Candlemas  (q.v.). 
More  likely  it  is  a  reminiscence  from  those 
days  when  Christianity  was  a  forbidden  re- 
ligion, and  the  Christians  wwe  conipelled  to 
worship  in  the  dead  of  nifdik  or  In  secret 
places— the  catacombs,  for  instance — where 
arlilicial  li^ht  was  a  jirru  ticid  iieci'ssity.  In 
the  4th  e^nilury  it  liad  lieconie  a  satTctl  rile  ; 
Vigilantius  attacked  it,  Jerome  defcnderl  it. 
Afterward  it  spread  and  IxHainje  very  con- 
spicuous at  cert4iin  occasions,  for  instance  at 
burials.  The  Reformed  Church  abolished  it 
but  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  retained  it, 
tliottgh  it  seems  to  have  lost  its  living  power 
of  symbol! zation. 

Lign-aloe  {lignum  ataa).  A  tree  of  tropi- 
cal Asia  yielding  a  rich  perfume  f.N'iiin.  xxiv. 
6).  EL>ew here  in  sacred  .Srri])turr  it  is  rjille<l 
aloe  (Ps.  xlv.  8.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Sons:  iv.  14). 
Nicodemus  brought  it  mingled  with  myrrh 
to  embalm  the  body  of  our  Lord  (John  xi\. 
39).  T.  W.  C. 

Iiiguorl,  Alfonso  Maria  da,  b.  at  Marinnel- 
la,  a  svilnirb  of  Naples,  .Seiit.  21,  liy\)<i  ;  d.  at 
I  Nocera,  Aug.  1,  17B7  ;  was  ordained  a  priest 
I  in  1726  ;  formed  the  order  of  the  Itedemptor- 
ists  in  1782 ;  was  appohited  bishop  of  St. 
Agatha  de'  Qoti  in  17<»,  but  retired  to  a  Re- 
demptorist  house  in  1775.  He  was  canonized 
in  1830  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  declared  a 
d(K"t*)r  of  the  church  by  Piiis  IX.  in  1871. 
His  Ix.'st  known  book  is  77«f  (floru»  <>j'  Mary, 
Veiiic  1',  1784  ,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans..  New  York, 
1852  ;  but  Ills  chief  work  is  his  Tfin>!<}ffM 
MornlU,  Naples,  1753,  2  vols.  'I  ht  rc  is  a  life 
of  him  written  in  English  by  a  Hedcmptorist 
father.  Baltimote,  185S,  and  his  Maxim  and 
Cotttuett  were  translated,  London,  1887. 

liUie,  John,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  laiS).  b. 
at  Kelso,  Boothmd,  Dec.  16.  181S;  d.  at 
Kingston.  N.  T.,  FOt.  2*,  1867.   Be  gmdn- 

aied'at  the  University  of  Bdinburgh.  1881  ; 
studied  tlieology  there  and  at  New  Bruns- 
wick. N.  J.  ;  was  Dutch  Reformed  jiastor  at 
Kingston,  lH3t>-ll,  and  in  New  York  City, 
1B4S--W :  I'resbyterian  jiiu^tor  at  Kiiiirsion, 
1H.'>7  07.  He  was  an  eminent  biblical  scholar 
and  a  translator  for  the  American  BUHtt 
Union,  1851-57.  Among  liia  wriUngs  an 
Perpetvity  of  Ae  JbrfA,  New  York,  18tt. 
tran.slations  for  Langc's  Commentary,  ana 
lectures  on  Thessalonians,  1860,  and  on  1  and 
2  Peter.  1869.  The  latter  has  a  sketcli  of  hi.* 
life  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  J.  Inglis.     F.  M.  II. 

Lily.  Several  varieties  of  the  ])l!4iit  thus 
named  nn;  found  in  Palestine.  It  was  used 
in  the  ornamental  work  of  the  temple  (2 
(  hrou.  iv.  5),  and  is  often  employed  as  a  sym- 
bol of  loveliness  (Song  ii.  1,  v.  13,  etc.). 
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From  it  Christ  drew  OM  of  Ul  most  fttrtking 
figures  (Matt,  vi  28).  T.  W.  C. 

Uubonli)  PIdltop  matf  b.  In  Amsterdam, 

June  19.  1688  ;  d.  tbere,  April  18,  1713  ;  was 
«pp(>intMl  {utstor  at  Oonda  in  1657,  and  pro- 
lessor  of  theology  In  the  Remonstrant  college 
in  Amstf'nlam,  l'868.  His  Iimtitutiont-it  Thr- 
v!^>[/i'F  (j/irii<ti<imr,  1686,  Was  trauslatcd  into 
English  by  Wiilisim  Jcin(  «.  I>ondon,  1702.  and 
his  UuUtria  Itioumti'  m.^,  16U2,  by  Samuel 
Chandler.  Lonooo*  17ai.  (See  Van  der 
Bmt«id.  M  Omtoo  et  P.  L.,  A.mBt6rdam. 
IMSu  fowMftMeodof  Lodta;  eeeliocke's 
liettere.  London.  1797.) 

Limbos,  or  Umbo,  meaning  in  Latin  "  bor- 
der," ie  need  hy  the  Boma&  Catholic  cate- 
«iiam  In  two  oomMcttoae— Mnftut  patrum,  or 
tin  bosom  of  Abraliam,  a  placo  Iwtwecn 
lieaveu  and  hell,  where  tJie  pro-Cliristittn 
suintH  arc  rec^nvwl,  and  Utnbus  infantum,  also 
a  place  between  heaven  and  hell  to  which  the 
unbaptized  children  are  sent.  In  both  places 
(be  State  is  intermediate  between  bieeaedneiti 
•nd  pnnisbment. 

Linen,  a  cloth  made  of  flax,  used  for  the 
garraents  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  39)  and  of 
kinpi  (1  ChroD.  xr.  S7).  The  best  was  made 
in  Egypt.  It  was  an  emt)lem  of  bmooenoo 
and  purity  (Ber.  X<r.  6.  zix.  8).    T.  W.  C. 

Lingard,  John,  D.D.  (Rome.  1821),  LL.D. 
(Rome,  1821).  F.K.&  (1824).  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  at  Winohflster.  Fbb.  5.  1771 ;  d.  at 
Hornbir,  ft  m.  tut.  oe  Lancaster.  July  17, 
1851.  He  stodied  at  Donal.  1782-M.  and 
after  a  vear  as  tutor  settled  with  others  at 
Crook  Hull,  near  Durham,  where  a  «eminar\' 
was  soon  organizwl,  with  liini  as  vici  -im  s' 
dent  and  teacher  of  philosophy.  In  Inis  the 
community  removed  to  Usliaw,  Durham.  In 
1811  he  declined  the  presidency  of  tlio  collejre 
at  Mayuootli,  and  retired  to  a  small  mission 
•t  Hornby  to  gain  leisure  lor  bis  studies.  lie 
TMted  Rome  In  1817.  and  fn  18S1  recelTed  his 
two  degrees  from  Pius  VII.  In  1825  he  is 
said  to  have  declined  a  cardinalate.  His  An- 
tUfuitiet  of  the  AngUi- Saxon  Church,  1806,  was 
much  enlar^wl.  184o.  Ili.s  jrreat  work,  A 
iriMdni/  if  Lii'jlitnd,  upiHmrcd  in  8  vols..  Lon- 
don. l»iy-30,  and  was  several  times  revised  ; 
the  6tb  iHl.,  in  10  vols..  1854^,  had  a  life  of 
Lingard  by  Tiemey,  and  was  translated  into 
fVencb.  Cferman,  mid  ItaUan.  It  is  of  great 
value  for  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  British 
affairs ;  (Cardinal  Wiseman  called  its  author 
"  the  only  imjMirtial  hi.storiuu  of  our  coun- 
trr. "  Amon^  his  avowedly  polemic  works 
are  .1  Colkctwn  of  Traett,  1890,  aiid  <\ite- 
eiictical  Itixtnictiont,  1840.  F.  M.  l\. 

Unus,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  a.s  bishop 
of  lionie,  and  by  Irenieus  identilied  with  that 
Linus  from  wlinm  St.  Paul  sent  greetings  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  There  is  with  him 
no  question  alxiut  the  order  of  sucoession.  as 
is  the  (%use  with  ]>is  succes-sora,  bnt  the  dates 
•re  differently  given  by  Iraueu^  Jerome. 
Aagnstine,  etc. 

Lion,  ttic  well-known  king  of  beasts,  found 
in  Palestine  till  tlie  12tb  oenturv.  He  la  men- 
tioned over  100  times  in  tlw  BIbbi,  and  tbe 


Hebrew  has  6  different  names  for  him.  Christ 
is  ealled  (iiev.  v.  0)  "  the  Uon  of  tlie  tribe  of 
Jndab."  T.  W.  0. 

Liptlus,  Richard  Adalbert,  Ph.D.,  Lie. 
Theol.  (Leipzig,  1W)3  and  1854).  D.D.  (hon., 
Jena.  1868),  b.  at  Gera,  85  m.  s.w.  of  I,(  ipzig, 
Feb.  14,  1830 ;  studied  at  Leipzig,  1H4«-.11  ; 
became  privat  docent  there,  1855,  and  profes- 
sor extraordinary,  1800 ;  ordinary  profeesor 
in  yienna,  1801.  at  E3d.  1805.  and  at  Jena. 
1871 .  lie  is  in  philosophy  a  follower  of  Ent 
and  in  theology  of  SctUeiermacher,  and  aeeka 
to  liuilil  up  the  dogmatic  system  upon  the  re- 
ligious experience  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion and  the  individual  believer.  Ho 
wrote,  among  other  learned  works,  Chronol- 
offte  dfr  rOiitinchcn  BiKhofe  his  zur  Mitte  det 
4  Jahrh.,  Kiel,  1869  :  J)ie  QwUen  der  SUeeUn 
Ketzerffeiehiehte,  1875  ;  Lehrimeh  der  tn.  mrt. 
T>»gtntUik,  Braunschweig.  1876,  2d  ed.,  1870  ; 
Die  apokryphen  ApottdgaieMehten  vnd  Apoetet' 
U'fjfndfn,  \m>^^l,  2  vols.;  PkOmghU  vnd 
lieligiftn,  Leipzig.  188.5. 

Litany.  The  word  (/.iravclri),  ust'd  by 
Euscbius.  Chrysostom,  uml  in  a  law  of  Area- 
dius,  means  a  prayer  of  any  kind.  Later  it 
was  applied  to  the  processions  in  whicli  iwni- 
tential  or  intercessory  petitions  were  recited. 
Tim  fotm  of  words  varied  greatly,  and  seema 
at  tfmes  to  luive  been  conflned  to  **  Kf rio 
elelson."  This  exprcesfon  was  {ntrodnoed  fn 
the  "West,  5'2ii,  as  the  e<iuivulcnt  of  "  Dominu 
ini-serere,"  and  must  have  Inxn  commonly  a 
congregational  response  to  some  pielition 
offered  by  the  minister.  The  litany  was  much 
developed  in  France  during  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries,  and  passed  into  English  use,  747. 
A  proceadonal  litania  mq/or  was  employed  in 
Bmne,  April  Hi,  before  690.  Gregory  I.  in- 
trodnoed  a  titamia  »<rptiformu  (sung  by  7 
chnirs)  on  o(  <!i.«ion  of  a  iM-stilence,  590-91  : 
tliis  wius  the  mofl(  1  of  the  Gallic  rogalioHt«  or 
litania  minore*.  B(  ile  say.s  that  Augustine 
and  his  monks  chanted  a  litany  as  they  cnteretl 
Canterl)urv. 

Clement  VUL  found  it  ncoessary  to  <  heck 
the  increasing  number  of  litanies,  act coting 
of  tbe  later  ones  only  that  of  onr  Lady  of 
Loretto.  That  of  tlie  Name  of  Jeans  vraa  also 
sanctioned  in  104fi.  Luther  compiIe<l  a  Latin 
and  a  CJennau  litany,  to  which  petitions 
•igiUnst  Turks  and  }>6po  -were  iwided.  Tbe 
Moravians  early  employed  a  sinular  form. 

The  first  English  litany  ap|x  ared  1544,  and 
in  the  Prayer  Book  of  lo49  was  onlered  to 
be  84iid  before  tlie  Communion  oftice  On 
Wednesdays  and  Fridaya.  In  1552  it  oonu 
pied  its  present  place,  and  was  appohrted  also 
for  Sundays.  Cranmer  compiled  it  from 
many  sources,  with  such  eminent  success  that 
it  has  hardly  Ix-en  mo<iitled  since.  Except  in 
Lent  it  is  generally  somewhat  abridged. 

Of  late  years  mefriral  litanies  have  been 
abundantly  produced  in  the  Englisli  Church 
and  introonoed  into  snndiT  bvmnais. 

F.  M.  B. 

Lit«rsa  Communioatorias  and  Literae  For- 
mataa.  From  the  earliest  time  it  was  cus- 
torn  in  the  Cliriatian  Cburch  to  give  its  travil- 
Ibig  membera  letters  of  inlroauction,  UUrm 
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mimunteatoria  (Acts  xviii.  27,  Rom.  xvi.  1). 
and  88  it  wa**  forbiddt-n  to  receive  a  heretic  into 
one's  house  (2  .I(»hn  x  ),  h  pti«sport  of  or- 
thodoxy soon  lx-<iunc  aL>soltitely  necessary. 
Thea  people  began  to  couotcrfeit  such  letters, 
and  in  order  to  av<otd  the  fraud  and  deceit 
thus  practised,  they  were  written  in  certain 
]xwcnbed  forma  and  provided  iritti  a  smI, 
firma;  hence  their  name,  Uttrmfmitatm. 


tf  a  coTered  conveyance  carried  either 
ly  men  or  animals  (Isa.  IxvL  20).  Solomon 'h 
''filMriot"  (Sonx  Ul  9)  is  nndmd  in  SL  V. 
-no  doabi  eomtaj.   T.  W.  C 


UttledaU,  Richard  FrMlerlck,  LL.D. 
(Dublin,  18C2).  D.C.L.  (Oxford.  1862),  Church 
of  England  ;  b.  in  Dublin,  Sept.  14.  mi3  ; 
d.  in  London,  Jan.  11,  1890.  He  gnuluatetl 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  ;  wiw  or- 
dained, 1856,  and  served  till  IStil  as  a  curate 
St  Thorpe.  Norfolk,  and  St.  Mary's,  Soho, 
London  ;  but  ill -health  turned  him  from  active 
dnties  to  religious  and  oontroveraial  litera- 
tore,  in  which  he  became  eminent  for  learn- 
ing, dilgcnce,  ability,  and  wit.  Ho  was  a 
churchmiiti  of  the  most  "  adviiiued  "  school, 
but  a  steady  and  most  formiduhle  opponent  of 
Roman  claims.  Among  his  works  arc  C^m- 
muuilit*  of  Wt'fiirn  in  the  Kdiii/  Church.  Lion- 
don.  1862  ";  ()mci:Jt  of  (ht  Holy  I-i<i»t«m  Uhurrh, 

1863  ;  Tlis  Mused  Ohalict,  1863  ;  North  Side 
ef  the  AUar,  18M ;  Unitjf  and  the  Beaeript. 

1864  ;  CathoKc  Bttual  m  the  Church  of  Kun- 
land,  1865 ;  EXewUien  of  the  Ilott,  1865 ; 
Earlt/  ChrxMian  Jiitu.d.  1807  :  Th,  ChiUrtn't 
Bread.  1868  ;  vols,  ii.-iv.,  ISb-s-T  l.  nf  .1  Com- 
7iuiit-iry  on  (he  J'niti/n.t  from  J'niin(ir«  and 
Mtdiattil  Writers,  begun  by  his  friend,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Ncalo  ;  Commfntarjf  on  the  Song  of 
Songtt  1869  ;  HeHgujne  Education  of  Women. 
1879;  At  the  Old  CattmUe  Cdngrem,  1872; 
FMorton  Sietorheode,  1874-78;  LaH  Attempt 
to  niform  the  Ghureh  of  Rome  from  Within, 

1875  ;     Vltntmonttt lie    Poptilor  JAternture, 

1876  ;  An  Inner  Vinr  of  the  Viifieitn  C'luncii, 
1877;  Why  ItituiUu'l^  ih>  not  lleoiM  lloman 
Catholiet.  1878;  P,  trine  CUiiuu.  1878-84. 
Of  his  Plain  ReanniH  against  Joining  the 
Vhureh  of  Rome.  1879.  40. (KK)  copies  were 
sold  iu  8  years.  lie  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
Tkt  Prieit'e  Prayer-Book,  1864 :  The  Pt4,}>U'« 
Bgmnal,  1867,  which  contained  many  original 
or  translated  hvmns  of  his  own  ;  Primitire 
Litur'jifs,  1868-"6l>  ;  The  Altar  Manual.  1877, 
etc.  He  wrot«?  steadily  for  the  t'hureh  Tinted, 
The  Acodtint/,  and  otlier  patxirs.  This  enor- 
motts  amount  of  work,  and  much  more,  he 
pMrformed  while  suOoring  the  torture*  of  a 

F.  BL  fl> 


Liturgy  {/.tiToi'pyia,  public  servi»-e) :  gc- 
u&daSiyt  any^form  for  worahip.  as  the  Book 
of  ObmnMnTniTer  or  its  component  jwrts ; 
spedflcally  and  more  accurately,  a  eucharis- 
tic  ritual  or  "  order  for  the  ailminLstrution  of 
tlie  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Conununion. " 

The  questions  of  divine  authority  and  apos- 
tolic practice  in  the  matter  of  forms  of  prayer 
are  more  easily  raiseil  than  w!ttle«i.  As  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  it  may  l)e  clalmeii,  on  the  one 
;  ]iand»  that  in  It  Christ  not  only  saactloned 


I  but  enjoined  forms  of  prayer  ;  on  the  other, 
I  that  lie  merely  olTereil  a  model  for  the  stilt- 
I  stance  and  .spirit  of  our  devotious  ("  after  llii* 
manner  pray  ye").  .\h  to  the  usage  of  the 
1st  century,  nothing  is  known  with  cert.  inly. 
The  services  of  the  flnt  Christians,  as  Jews, 
and  accnstomed  to  a  fixed  aenrica,  would 
naturallr  be  liturgical ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
forms  of  service  grew  and  took  shatK*  by  de- 
grees,  like  tlie  fonn  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. 

The  chief  and  centnil  act  of  Christian  faiih 
and  worship  from  tlie  lirsi  must  liave  l»eeu 
tlie  conmieinoration  of  the  Founder's  death, 
in  tile  manner  pn>8crilK*d  by  himself.  Uii 
words  and  acts  in  bletising  the  bread  and 
wine  tfere  necessarily  repeated  in  subsequent 
consecrations,  and  aJTonlod  at  least  the  nu* 
cleus  of  a  liturgy  proper.  But  however  this 
service  develojx'd,  or  at  whatever  time  and 
phux-  it  assumed  something  like  a  lixinl  .>iha|x', 
it  seems  to  have  been  conunitted  to  memory 
rather  than  to  writing  ;  for  while  in  the  per- 
secutlcms  portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  often 
siezed,  no  official  service-book  was  ever  given 
up.  "rhe  "  l>ook8"  and  "  parchments" 
tioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  Iv.  18)  may  have 
hccn  of  any  nature  ;  and  wliilc  certain  quota- 
tions iu  the  epistles  seem  to  l)0  of  hymnk; 
structure,  and  others  are  found  in  early  litur- 
gies. We  are  not  justilied  in  assuming  an  otli- 
cial  character  for  the  unknown  originals 
whence  tliey  were  taken.  The  oldest  known 
nrecomposeti  Christian  prayer,  atiart  from 
Iloly  Writ,  is  found  in  that  "uart  of  tlie  epis- 
tle of  Clement  discovered  by  Bnreonioe,  1875, 
and  may  have  been  a  sample  of  the  petitions 
ofTeriMl  m  the  church  nt  Rome.  Tlie  so  calk  ' 1 
.\po«tolical  Constitutions,  probably  nf  tlie  4ili 
(•eiitury,  contain  in  Book  VIII.  u  (jiia-si-lit 
urgy,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  used 
iajiublic  worship. 

"I'hc  early  liturgies,  intcndc<l  for  congrr- 
ffational  use,  and  in  general  Bupi>oseil  to  hare 
been  thus  actually  used,  are  diTided  Into  5 
groups,  8  of  them  whollv  Oriental.  All  of 
theman  "  sacramentaries'"  or  liturgiespronef, 
and  all  contain  prayers  fur  the  d«>ad,  not 
without  allusion  to  piirfxatory. 

L  Went  .">^/Ta».--ThLs  group  includes.  Ik-- 
sides  the  pseudo-C'lenientine  alwve  meutioue«l. 
those  wliuh  bear  the  names  of  St.  James,  St. 
Ha-sil.  St.  Chrj'SOStom,  and  St.  Gregory  llie 
Illuminator  (Armenian),  besides  many  based 
upou  the  Svriac  liturgy  of  St.  James.  Those 
of  SS.  Chrysostom  and  Basfl  mn  Still  used  In 
the  Eastern  Church. 

II.  /.//.'//'/<"".—< J rtsk  lifiircicsof  St.  Mark. 
St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gregory  ;  Coptic  of  the  two 
la.st  and  St.  Cyril,  and  the  StHoplo  "  Caaoa 
Univcrsjdis." 

HI.  £Iuj*f  Syrian.— Three  survive,  tkote 
credited  to  SS.  Adaeus  and  Maria,  Theodora 
of  Mopeuestia,  and  Nestorius ;  those  of 
N  arses,  Barsumas,  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus 
are  lost.  That  of  the  Cliristians  nf  .-^t. 
Thomas  in  AVe.stern  India  iM-longed  to  this 
group  till  taken  In  haml.  l.">!t)t,  by  tlie  .li-^uit 
missionaries,  who  gave  it  a  Kntuaii  fi  i  iu. 

IV.  A  group  of  Eastern  t)rigin  liui  West- 
ern WM^  named  after  £phc»us  and  St.  Jotm ; 
ones  pieraleat  In  Spahi  and  Gaul,  but  since 
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fenerallj  superseded  by  ths  Roman  liturry. 
to  chief  numbers  are  (1)  the  Mozarabic,  'whicli 
was  national  in  iSpulu  till  near  1100,  was 
printe<l  by  Xinienif*  about  15(HJ,  and  is  still 
used  in  Tolexic  ;  {-i  Uie  Giilli<  !iu.  UHt-d  in 
France  till  8uppn  ss<ii  bv  C'lmrh'nmgnc  about 
800.  discovererl  and  published  iit  several  forms 
by  Toomadliu.  1680,  Mabillon,  1687,  and  re- 
cently by  Mone.  Bonsen,  and  Mai ;  (3)  the 
Aml)rotiiaQ,  also  supprtssBcd  by  Charlemagne, 
but  preserved  by  the  Lombanls  ;  claimed  for 
8t.  Barnabas,  the  first  ]>r<  ;ii  her  of  Milan  ; 

fTiiduallv  corrupted  iiitn  atlinity  with  the 
{oinau  fiturj^y  ;  (4)  the  (  L-lti* ,  df  \\  liirh  our 
koowlcdgo  is  due  almont  wholly  to  recent 
diecoTenee. 

V.  Rmutn  or  i%<r»n«.— Supposed  to  be 
wholly  Western,  this  liturgy  vus  once  of 
local  use,  bat  tbnMM^  pi^  inflneiice  it 
gradually  drove  out  otnera  and  became  nearly 
<  o»  x!'  iisiv(;  with  tlic  Roinjin  obetlience.  The 
nuiiuiNCtipts  ])uri)orl  to  copy  the  Uonuin  snc- 
rameutary  of  \hv  time  of  Gregory  I.  {^)'t>^^- 
6U4).  but  none  of  them  antedates  the  lUh  ci  ii- 
tury.  One  published  16<J0  by  Thomasins  us 
fsicnnnentarium  Gdanaiium  waa  written  in 
France.  The  origin  of  this,  as  of  all  the  early 
Utuigks,  la  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
They  are  dhtingiifahed  from  cadi  ottier 
(  lii>  tly  by  the  varying  positions  d  the  great 
iutt  rctjssion. 

Turning  to  Kn^^land.  where  the  Uoman 
liturgy  was  introiluced  in  the  7Ui  ci-ntury,  M  e 
have  the  Auglo  Saxon  niissuls  of  L<>ofric  and 
of  l(ob«rt  of  .lumiOge.s,  all  of  the  llih  cen- 
tury, which  are  mere  modiflcatlons  of  the 
Boman ;  and  in  the  Norman  period  the  cele- 
brated Sarum  mfanil  of  1<MS,  which  poased 
from  the  provinct!  of  Canterburj'  fo  Ireland 
and  |)arts  of  Scotland.  Minor  "  u.ses"  ob- 
taiuetl  in  York,  llerefonl,  and  eUewhcrc. 
iiesidea  the  mi^iaal  and  breviary,  there  were 
le.s.s  important  booka  called  Aniifhomry. 
Oradual,  etc. 

At  the  Kifformation  English  took  tlio  place 
of  Latin  in  the  lintt  Prayer-Booli  of  Kdward 
VI..  1649.  Its  aaooeasor,  1^58,  went  farther 
in  the  Puritan  interest.  Of  tlwse  Cnmmer 
and  Ridley  were  the  chief  compilers.  Sup- 
pressed under  Mary,  this  was  restored  wiili 
modilicatioiH  in  I.Vj'J,  and  n  vi.se«l  in  1(504  ami 
1062.  .Since  the  latter  date  only  slisrht 
cliangcs  have  been  made  in  it.  The  Prayer- 
Book  ia  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
monumental  worka  of  Knglisii  literature.  It 

Seceded  Shaikespeare  and  the  Blng  James 
ble  in  forming  and  fixing  the  English 
tongue.  Thou;;h  only  a  compilation  and 
translati  >:i,  it  Is  ahuost  a  work  of  genius. 
Mr.  Gladstone  (.ills  its  cnlleet.s  our  finest 
prose.  Purged  ot  nn  di.-eval  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions, steering  carefully  between  opposite 
extremes,  and  avoiding  or  gently  touching 
doubtful  and  diaputed  points,  it  is  a  marvel 
•like  <d  tact,  taate.  buf^miiided  statesman- 
ship, aod  sphitnai  discretion.  The  noble 
beauty  of  its  language  so  matches  the  gravity 
and  wisdom  of  it.s  thoujrlils  th:it  llum^h  it 
was  pn  pared  for  times  and  cnmiitions  fur  re- 
mol<'  from  ours,  vi-ry  little  of  \Ia  conti  nts  ha.s 
become  obsolete  or  inappropriate ;  few  of  the 
mdllona  "mho  we  It  would  luva  It  ohanged. 


and  it  is  exposed  to  oritlciim  oaly  In  eome  of 

its  minor  portions.   Whatever  of  disreputable 

policy  and  time-serving  stlf  lnterest  marked 
the  course  of  the  Kn>:li.sli  Kelurmation.  the 
learning  and  piety  of  its  adhereiils  found 
their  worthiest  exprcMsiou  and  most  ellective 
agency  in  the  liook  of  Common  I*rayer. 

In  i^thind  a  liturgy  was  oompiled  in  1636 
by  Spottiswood  and  other  bishops.  appro\ed 
by  Laud,  and  unwiielyaMempted  to  be  forced 
upon  the  people  by  Uharlos  I,  An  rerised 
anfl  adopted  in  ITI^".  it  more  nearly  resembles 
the  first  lK>ok  of  Kdward  V'i.  than  its  hucce.s- 
sors.  The  Amcrii  an  Episcopjd  Pniver-lJ<K)k 
of  ITBO  was  in  the  main  ba^ed  closely  on 
that  of  l^ngland,  but  in  the  Communion  Otfice 
rather  followed  the  ticottisli,  with  it  XeBtmiog 
the  second  oblation  and  invocatloo  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  inunediately  after  the  consecra- 
tion. It  was  8lightly  revliwMl.  1886-89,  chiefly 
in  the  interest  of  grentir  lilM  rty.  Tlir  Iri.4i 
Prayer  Hook  was  reviM-i]  (afli  r  th<' dixstjili- 
lishmciiti  in|ls7o  I'v  oiuis.^inn  of  ilu'  Athana'-iaii 
Creed  (also  omilti-d  in  tii«i  Am»ri(an  bonk) 
and  some  minor  matters.  The  Irnngile  or 
"  Catholic  AportuUc  Cliurch"  has  a  nch  lit* 
urgy  Ijoaed  on  the  English  Praycr-Book. 

Protestants  of  the  Continent  of  Earooe  an 
usually  more  or  loss  liturgical.  Luther  usned 
a  treati.sc  Of  thf  Order  of  St-rrice,  1528,  and 
t!ie  Grnitiin  }fintM,  l.V^fi.  The  Moravians,  , 
Lutht  rans.  cti\.  have  service  books  in  G<  r- 
man  and  Knullsh,  <ompiled  from  ancient 
sources  ;  of  the  latter  the  l>est  American  book 
is  that  of  the  General  Cotwcil,  1»6H.  The 
Old  Catholics  put  forth  In  1875  a  Ititualebt 
Oennan,  pretfamnanrtoftievlaed  misgal. 

The  Calvtnfstfc  Dodiee  are  Ic&s  given  to 
forms,  and  such  as  they  have  used  look  more 
to  instruction  than  to  worship,  and  take  an 
their  C4'ntral  |K)int  the  si-rmon  ratlu  r  tliiiu  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  form  put  forth  by  Cni- 
vin  in  l.'>;i«--41  was  little  more  than  an  ordir 
of  service,  with  the  Oecalague  and  a  c(.nfes- 
.sion  of  sin  prescrilMsl.  Knox  foHowcd  thix 
at  Frankfort  in  IQM ;  his  scheme  waa  adopted 
by  the  Oeneral  Anembly,  1500,  and  naed  in 
Scotland  till  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship 
was  ndopteil  in  104r).  YIk;  English  Puritans 
alihnrrc  d  forms  of  jirayi  r.  no  less  than  church 
festivals,  fasts,  ve>itnn'Mts.  «tc.,  a.s  rags  «if 
Home  and  marks  of  Antichrist  ;  and  the  de- 
votions of  Prcsbrterians,  CoDgregaliunali.sts, 
ete.^  have  ever  auioe  been  almost  wholly  ex- 
tempore. But  of  late  yeara  the  advantages  of 
a  IbuA  amd  deooroua  eider  for  public  worship 
are  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  a  liturgical  move- 
ment, led  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  R.  D.  Hitch- 
cock and  other  Pn  sbvli  rians  of  the  highest 
eminence,  has  been  initiated.  The  outcome  ia 
not  yet  visible,  but  the  force  of  prejudice  has 
in  good  degree  abated.  The  feeling  of  can- 
did and  scholarly  men  in  non-liturgical  com- 
monlona  was  long  ago  expraaaed  hf  President 
Huk  BopkloL  in  anawer  to  a  atodent's  ques- 
tion whether  fottaa  of  prayer  were  ever  ad> 
mlnlble  :  "  Sir,  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot 
jiray  without  a  form.  and  f  mo-t  jirofoundijr 
pity  the  man  who  cannot  pray  witli  one." 

F.M.B. 
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um,  al>oiit  744  ;  d.  at  Billerbeck,  Westphalia, 
March  20,  W9  :  descended  fnim  a  Frisian 
family  ;  "wus  <  dacatecl  in  the  school  of 
UtMcixt;  studied  at  York  under  Alcuin; 
wM  bjr  Charlemagne  sent  aa  mtelooary  to 
the  Frisians,  and  workwl  8  vt-arH  among  them, 
after  which  he  was  made  bi«ho|»  of  the  newly 
founded  Mdnster  among  the  Sa\om«.  He 
founded  the  monaaterv  of  Werdcn  on  the 
Ruhr  in  Wcstphalift.  I'hc  sotiret^s  of  his  life, 
among  which  are  three  biographies  from  tlie 
Ml  century,  are  found  in  Diekamp,  Oeaehielut- 
fwttm  dm  Bkttmi  MOMkr,  MAnater,  1881, 
voi  It.  HIb  HIb  -waa  writtan  by  Behnnda, 
1848 ;  HBatng ,  1878.  and  Plngmann,  1879. 

Undprand,  or  Zjoitprand,  b.  at  Pavia,  of 
Lombard  descent ;  d.  at  t'oujitantinople,  972. 
He  was  educated  at  I'avia  ;  served  Otho  I.  ; 
was  by  him  made  biabop  of  Cremona,  and 
left  vnflnblied  three  httUvriea,  AntapodotU, 
H87  -949  ;  Ik  rebut  gtMU  Ottonit,  900-64,  and 
/V  Ugati'iiif  ConttantiitopolUana,  968-69, 
c-dited  by  IVrtz,  Man,  Germ,  iii,  and  by 
DQmmler.  1«77. 

Idvingaton,  John  Henry,  D.D.  (Utrecht. 
1770),  "JbiUwr  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Cbwdi  In  America;"  b.  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  >iav  :5n,  1746  ;  d.  at  New  BrunHwick. 
N.  J.,  Jau!  >'o.  IH'i.'j.  He  gradoatKl  at  Yale, 
"  1762  ;  read  law  fdr  a  lime  ;  went  to  lldUund, 
1766;  studied  divinity  at  Utrecht,  and  se- 
cured the  independence  of  the  Americ^in 
churdies  from  the  Dutch  classis.  lieturniug 
to  New  York  1770,  he  became  asiKiciate  pas- 
tor,  and  aoon  reconciled  two  contending  par- 
ties In  hie  cbareb.  Thia  office  he  retidnea  till 
1810.  though  absent  fiom  the  city  during  its 
occupation  by  tlie  Urilisli,  ITTG-Wi.  In  17><4 
he  was  ai»poiiiti  d  professor  of  theolo,:;y,  and 
for  a  time  taiiglit  at  Flatbusli,  L.  I.  Uereiv- 
ing  a  second  apjKjintment,  with  the  presi- 
tlency  of  Queen  s  (now  Kutgers)  College,  he 
removed  to  New  Brunswick  m  1810.  His  ser- 
vices to  his  deuominatk»  were  of  tlie  higlu»t 
importance,  and  included  the  chief  part  in 
framing  its  conntitulion,  and  its  fir^t  psalm 
and  liymn-bi>ok,  17H7.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
patriot  and  as  a  preacher.  His  incnuMi  s  l)y 
A.  Ounn,  Hvw  York,  1829,  were  abridged  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Chnmben.  1860.        F.  H.  B. 

ZJvlngitone,  David,  IJ..D.  (Glasgow, 
1857),  D.C.L.  (O.vford,  imi),  F.K.M.  (\im). 
F.  B.G.8.,  Afri(am  n.is.sion;iry  and  explorer  ; 
b.  at  Blantvre.  7  n\.  from  Gliweow,  Marcli 
19.  181:J  ;  d'.  ill  llala.  Africa.  April  :J0,-lS7a. 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  was  ])liiced  in 
•  cotton-mill  at  10,  but  managt>d  to  obtain 
aa  ednoation ;  waa  aeorpted  as  acandidate  by 
the  London  If  istionory  Society  In  1888.  and 
in  1840  took  a  mediod  degree  and  was  or- 
<lained.  He  had  desired  to  go  to  China,  but 
the  opium  war  provented,  and  Dr.  MofTat 
turned  his  tlioiigiils  towani  .\fri<  ;i.  Dee.  8, 
1H40,  he  saiitd  for  Aiiioa  .  an«l  reached 
Kuruman  station,  7(MJ  m.  inland,  July  Bl. 
1841.  After  two  years  in  th«tMigh)>orhood 
he  settled  at  Mabotsa,  aoo  m.  tt.e.  Hero  he 
namwly  escaped  death  from  a  lion,  which 
crushed  his  left  arm,  and  in  1844  married 
llary  Mdfat.    Always  preferring  to  open 


new  gruiiuil,  he  rcmoml.  in  1846,  to  (  htmu- 
aue,  40  m.  n.,  and  in  1847  to  Kololxr^:.  44)  m. 
w. ;  at  these  plaoeahe  ministered  to  the  Bak- 
wain  tribe.  In  an  excursion  to  the  north  he 
crossed  the  Kakhari  desert  and  discovered 
I.ake  N'gaml.  Aug.  1, 1849.  In  1851  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Cholw  and  the  Zambesi,  jmd. 
reaching  Cufietown  with  his  family  in  1KV2. 
wnt  them  to  Knglaud.  From  this  time  hi.* 
most  conspicuous  work    wius  exploration. 

I  This,  however,  he  rcganled  as  subsiciiary  to 
his  uiissionary  aims ;  routes  must  be  songlit 
and  opened  between  the  interior  and  the 
coast,  that  tlie  a^vea  might  be  branght 
within  reach  of  cfTUizing  influences. 

Returning  to  the  CIioIh!,  he  was  waimly 
receivc«l  by  the  Makniolo  at  IJnyauti.  Leav- 
ing there  witli  27  pi(  ke<l  men,  in  Nov.,  ISJiS, 
he  rea<  lii  (l  Loanda  May  31,  1854,  after  a  toil- 
some and  perilous  journey,  whereof  he  sent 
home  an  account  to  the  Geographical  S<i<-iety, 
which  awarded  him  its  gold  medal.  Thence 
he  crossed  the  continent  for  the  lirat  time, 
resting  and  refltling  at  Linyanti,  discovering 
the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambc>«i  in  Nov., 
Is.'i.'i^and  reaching  Killimanc,  on  tin-  c.i'-tern 
co^ust.  May  2(t,  18o6.  Tiiis  joiirm  v  mlded 
ViLstly  to  Ihi-  sum  of  human  kiiowii  liiri',  and 
involved  a  reconstruction  of  the  map  of  Afri- 
ca. Keaciiitig  England  in  Dec.,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor,  published  his  ^^^»• 
tioimry  Tratdt  atui Ueaearehesin  South  Africa 
(1857) ;  left  the  aerrloe  of  the  London  ^s- 
sionary  Society .  and  In  Fob.,  1858.  waa  ap- 

j  pointecl  "  consul  at  Killimaue  for  tlic  euMi  rn 
coast  and  the  independent  districts  in  the  in- 
terior, and  eonmiunder  of  an  e.\|Miiilion  f(  r 

'  exploring  Eastern  and  Central  Africjj.  "  Sail- 

'  ing  in  ilarch,  he  asn-nded  the  Zamlx^i  to 
Tett4!  and  explored  the  regions  beyond,  much 
hampered  bv  the  PaftugaeBe  d'ave-tnuiers, 
but  diaooTcriing  Lake  Nyaasa  hi  Sept..  18S8. 
The  UniTcrritMS*  Mission,  begun  early  In 
1860,  met  with  little  success,  and  was  nmdled 
in  1H63.  after  Bishop  Macki  nzic  and  others, 
witli  l,ivin;rstoiie's  wife,  had  fallen  vi<  liti.-  ta 
the  climate.  The  comparative  failure  i  f  Ibis 
expciliiion,  due  in  jtart  to  dLs4igriinient» 
aniniiL'  the  members,  and  in  greater  degn'c  to 
niitunil  obstacles,  increased  by  the  jMiralyzing 

I  ami  deflating  effects  of  the  slave-trade, 
brought  mnch  disconragement  and  no  little 

'  blame  to  the  explorer.  In  1804  he  relumed 
tt)  England  rid  Boml»y.  and  wrote  his  Znm- 
betiand  it»  Ti'ibutnrifJi.  IHCri. 

8ir  K.  Murchison  now  nvL'eii  liini  to  _'o  out 
again;  true  to  his  prineiphs,  li'  w  ul'l  i>ur- 
sue  geographical  emls  only  in  suiiurdmalion 
to  the  imp:  o\(  inent  of  the  natives.  lie  was 
appointed  consul  to  C^tral  Africa ;  to  liia 
expedition  the  government  oontrilmted  £B00. 
and  later  £1000 :  most  of  its  support  catne 
from  other  quarters.  Its  chief  objects  were 
tlie  sujipn  s-ioM  of  slavery  and  the  aM  ertain- 
luent  ol  tin  watershed  l>et\veen  Nvas.s;i  juiil 
raiii:an\ iku.      Headiiii'.:  Z;inzilMir   .Ian.  28, 

;  lN»>tf,  he  started  for  the  interior  A|<rii  4,  w  iih 

'  no  white  companions.  Miafbrttmes  of  every 
sort  now  assailed  Um:  his  escort  melted 
awi^ ;  his  medidne  duat  and  supplies  were 
stolen  ;  fever,  dysentery,  and  ulcers  ate  awmy 
his  strength ;  the  nravea  supposed  every 
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BtniQger  to  be  an  agent  of  the  ulave  trade,  and 
woula  afford  Httle  help.  Vet  lie  dbcoverwl 
Lake  liangweolo,  July  18.  1868,  and  March 
14, 1860.  arrived  atUjiji.  "  a  ruckle  of  bones." 
For  over  a  year  he  tned  in  yain  to  i«ach  the 
Lmhibo,  wad  lor  4  months  he  sought  •  canoe 
at  Nyangwe  to  take  him  across  the  stream. 
ITcri',  in  1S71,  he  witiics-sod  a  ina.s.sucre  l»v 
Anil)  niidtrs,  and  described  it,  with  much 
sutwfjucnt  efTcrt,  in  England.  Rt'luniiii;;  to 
Ujiji.  he  was  found,  Oct.  18,  1871,  by  II.  M. 
Staidifv,  with  supplies  from  the  New  York 
Uerala.  Five  months  of  comradeship  bri^t- 
'  the  darkncM  of  these  later  yean.  In 


Aug.,  1879k  he  started  for  Lake  Bangweolo 
wtu  a  native  company  sent  him  by  Stanley, 

aiming  to  seek  soutli  and  ■vvcst  for  the  wnirces 
of  the  Nile.  Eiilrtntrlt-d  in  swamps  aiifl  at- 
tack<xl  bv  dysentery,  lie  hud  to  1h'  curried  in 
a  rude  litter ;  tlie  last  entry  in  his  journal 
iB  dated  April  27,  1873.  Two  days  later  the 
party  reached  a  village  on  the  Liilimala,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Bangweolo ;  here,  on  the 
monilng  of  Xay  1,  he  itm  found  dead  on  his 
knees.  Ris  men,  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
carried  his  hrnly  to  Zriii/ibar,  and  it  w!is 
buried  with  all  honors  ul  Westminster  AbHey, 
April  18,  1874. 

Livingstone  is  famous  not  more  for  his  ln»- 
meose  contributions  to  geographie-al  knowl- 
edge, pursued  to  the  last  day  of  hia  life  umler 
terrible  difficulties  and  sufferings,  than  for 
the  lofty  puriljr,  ilevotednesB,  and  zeal  of  his 
Chrlrtian  chancter.  His  example  and  mem- 
ory have  peopletl  .\frira  with  missionaries  and 
explorers,  and  raised  u  feeling  ajjaiiist  tlie 
slave  trade  wtiicli  will  sooner  or  laier  destroy 
thai  abomination.  Ilis  motto  was  "  Fear  (iod 
and  work  hard."'  (.'^m  his  l,ii»t  Jonrmtlx, 
edited  by  H.  Waller,  London  and  New  York, 
1874.  and  hi.s  life  by  Rev.  W.  Q.  Blalkie, 
1881 ;  AntiodaUt,  by  I^r.  Macaulay,  London, 
18».)  F.  M.  B. 

Lisard,  a  reptile  much  like  a  ser|>ent,  but 
having  4  fttit.  Large  numln  rs  are  found  in 
Svria,  varying  greatlv  in  si/e  and  appearanc^e. 
"rhc  ' '  spider  ' '  of  l^rov.  xxx.  2b  is  in  the 
R.  \'.  mtidu  a  lizard.  The  animal  was  un- 
clean by  the  Leritical  law  (Lev.  xi.  80). 

T.  W.  C. 

Llorenta,  Joan  Antonio,  b.  at  Rincondel 
Soto,  Aracon,  March  80,  1756 ;  d.  in  3Iad- 
rid.  Feb.  5.  1888 ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1778.  and  was  appohited  vtcar  general  to  the 
bishop  of  Calohorra  In  1789,  and  secretary 
general  to  the  Inquisition  in  178ft.  llavini; 
been  dismissed  in  1H()1,  he  was  a  memlx  r  of 
the  Council  of  State  under  Kins  .Toseyih,  and 
accomparded  Jiim  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  till 
1822.  He  wrote  in  France  a  histor}'  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  made  a  great  Rensation  and 
was  translated  into  English,  London,  1822  ; 
alao  Arfratfto  teiiUq^au  dt$  Fape$,  etc 

Loa£,   See  Bread. 

IiOoke,  John,  layman,  b.  at  Wringtnn, 
Somersetshire,  Aug.  29,  1632  :  d.  at  Oatcs, 
Essex.  20  m.  from  London.  Oct.  28,  1704. 
Educated  at  Oxford,  he  entered  the  pub- 
lic service,  in  which  he  continued  nearly 
•II      Ufe,  occupying  different  positions  in 


turn.  He  was  a  devout  and  conscientious 
niau,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  utuse 
of  civil  and  VaQglous  liberty  ;  but  bis  fame 
n-sts  cJiiefly  upon  his  .Buqjf  on  the  Utider- 
ttandiny,  first  issued  la  1687.  Written  in  a 
clear,  somewhat  loose  and  conversational 
style,  free  from  all  technicalities  and  chorac- 
te'ri/.ed  throughout  by  profound  srnse,  it  con- 
trasted fHvornl)ly  with  the  scbolaslic  distinc- 
tions of  the  Aliddle  Al'cs  and  the  abstract 
mctapliysiciil  discussions  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  soon  attained  great  popularity. 
Locke  denied  the  existence  of  innate  ideas, 
maintained  tliat  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
sensation  and  reflection,  and  held  knowledge 
to  bo  the  perception  of  the  connection,  and 
agreement  or  disagreement,  and  reptigiumcy 
oi  any  of  our  ifleas.  Ills  principles  were,  on 
one  Iiand,  ( urneii  out,  or  jH-rvertcd  in  Franco 
to  the  establisiimcnt  of  a  sensalioiml  tihiloso- 
phy,  while,  on  the  other,  Beikelev  iieducml 
from  them  his  iileallsm.  But  Keid  and  the 
Scottish  ach(K)l  avoided  both  these  extremes, 
and  developed  the  Common  Sense  Philoso* 
phy.  Fbw  English  wrfteifs  hare  exeitcd  so 
wide  and  so  hisling  influence  as  he.  Some 
Fri'nrh  critic  said  thai  his  essay  was  well 
ininii il,  f'lr  it  put  a  lock  on  the  human  under- 
standin;,'  ;  but  so  far  from  that  it  has  ever  since 
it  was  written  been  a  stimulant  to  investiga- 
tion and  thcight.  He  was  the  author  of 
other  works.  The.  Jteumnableiuu  of  Chri&U' 
anitu,  iMtTt  o»  ToUratiiont  Commentary  on 
St.  Pma'$  BpMlet,  and  The  Oimduet  of  the 
L'lith  rxfiiniliiu/,  hnt  with  the  exception  of  the 
lust  natueil.  they  have  all  b(«n  superseded  by 
other  works  in  the  same  tiold.  (.'^-e  Fox 
lioume,  Life  of  Jyocke.  London,  1876,  2  vols.  ; 
Thomas  Fowler,  Zsdw,  n.e.,  London,  1888.) 

T.  W.  ('. 

Zioonst,  H  voracious  wingwl  insert  of  tlie 
grassliop|MT  fninily.  a  trreat  scourt'e  in  Ori- 
ental countries  both  in  ancient  and  moflern 
times.  The  Biltle  n-presents  swarms  nf  lo- 
custs as  directetl  by  God  for  the  cliastisemeut 
of  guilty  nations,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt 
(£x.  X.  4-19).  A  vivid  aoconnt  of  their  nv« 
ages  is  given  In  Joel  li.  1-11.  The  locust 
was  a  "  clean"  anim.nl  (Lev.  xi.  22),  and  wss 
used  for  food  by  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii. 
4).  In  Rev.  i.\.  7-10  there  is  a  terrific  de- 
scription of  symbolical  locusts.     T.  W.  C. 

Logos  (transliteration  of  the  Oreek  term. 

I  meaning  both  '  wonl  "  and  "  reason "),  its 
theoloi^ii  h1  use  has  Ix  cn  wid(!  and  viiried. 
j  1.  In  I'Uilo.  the  .lewish  philosopher  of  Ale.\- 
I  andria  who  sought  to  harmoui/.e  Mosaism  and 
I'latonism.  the  Tx;^,  which  he  derived  from 
the  personified  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  com« 
bined  with  Plato's  notu  (ndnd),  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  divine  powers  and  ideas.  He 
distinguidied  between  the  Locos  inherent  fai 
God=reason  iu  man,  and  the  Logos  emanat- 
ing from  God,  corresponding  to  the  spoken 
wonl.  His  whole  conception  was  vague  and 
wavering,  if  not  .self-contradictory,  and  in  no 
respect  involved  or  suggested  the  idea  of  tlie 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  his  real  tmion 
with  humanity. 

8.  In  the  gospel  of  John  Logos  is  used  ft 
times  to  dedpsite  the  dlvhie  pn-exlsteDt  per* 
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son  of  CliriHt.  ThU  use  of  the  word  was  de- 
rired  not  from  Philo,  but  from  the  Did  Testa* 
ment,  which  distinguishes  between  the  hidden 
taA  the  sorealed  being  of  Ood.  ChriBt  in  his 
dirlne  nature  beam  the  same  relation  to  Ood 
as  thf  word  do<^  to  tin-  iilm,  jnving  it  form 
iind  tihiipe.  and  revculiiig  it  to  others.  Christ 
a«  Logos  i.s  the  revcnlcr  and  interprotor  of  the 
hiddi^'U  bt  iug  of  Goil  (John  i.  18.  Matt.  xi. 
27).  ilt'  was  one  in  essence  with  (»oil,  yet 
por»on!i11j  (iistinct  from  him  and  in  dOMSt 
COnncetiou  with  him. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  John  was  tlie  gotm  of 
most  of  the  Onostf e  and  patrtottc  specnlatfons 
as  to  the  dinnc  nature  of  Clirist.  Justin 
Ibrtyr  was  the  first  to  apply  to  tlie  prchLi- 
torte  Ollrist  the  tertTi  I.>>i:<>s  in  the  double 
sense  of  divine  reason  an<i  creative  word.  Hy 
him  the  world  wa*?  made,  and  he  w.nt  forth 
all  the  seeds  of  truth  and  virtue  found  in  the 
heathen  world.  Bnt  to  him  tlu;  Logo«  and 
Christ  wen  a  single  peiwm,  while  the  Gnostic 
separated  the  id^l  Christ  from  the  historical. 
Tlie  Alexandrian  RchcK)!  felt  the  fnfluenee  of 
Pliilo  and  Plato  and  used  their  languagi3  in 
developing  the  sulijoct.  Orijjen  maintained 
the  eternal  genemtion  of  tlie  I.ouros,  yet 
viewed  him  as  subordinate  to  the  P'ather.  In 
the  JJiccne  age  the  cs-scnlial  unity  and  jut- 
sonal  distinction  of  the  Sou  and  of'the  Fatlicr 
WNO  bfottght  out  and  established  through 
the  hifloenoe  of  Athnnarius,  BasO,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  and  Qregorv  of  Nyssa.  The 
development  of  the  Logos  Ooctrine  n-nc-hed  its 
full  and  final  staj^e  at  that  period,  and  .•^uUse- 
quent  aufc.H  of  in  vest  illation  and  (lisf•^ls^ion 
liave  addwl  nofhin!;  to  the  apprelii'iisiori  or 
the  statement  of  thi.s  suiilime  and  all-imixir- 
tanltniih. 

See  Domer,  EiUwicMungigmkieliU  d. 
Lekre  ton  Fitnm  ChriaU,  Berlin,  1846-66.  S 
Tob.;  Eng.  trans.,  Dnelm>ment  of  the  DoetriM 
^tks  PlenontfChrul.  Edinburgh,  1861-63.  5 
toIb.;  Liddon,  TVm-  IHrinity  »f  J,tiu>i  Christ, 
London,  imi  \  Westcott,  lieDtlation  of  the 
nmher,  London,  1884.  T.  W.  C. 

L5he,  Johann  KohhUI  Wilhelm,  b.  at 

Ffirtii,  mar  Nuremberg.  Feb.  21,  IWtW;  d.  at 
Neudettelsau,  Jan.  '2.  1*^7-  .  studied  theology 
at  Krlangen  and  in  Ut  rlin,  aiul  was  succes- 
sively pastor  at  Kirolienlamitz.  Nuremberg, 
and  Neudettelsau,  and  founded  in  1849  the 
Lutht  ran  .Six  ieU'  foT  Home  Mission,  in  18r>:{ 
an  institution  oi:  deaconesses,  eta,  and  aided 
In  the  fonnatlon  of  the  SOssonri  Synod,  etc. 
He  published  some  sermons. 

Lollards,  the  followers  of  Wiclif,  so  called 
from  the  faintly  heard  singing  of  their  mecl- 
Incs  (old  German,  lollen.  raUen,  English, 

lull),  who  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 

times  of  the  Heformation.  Tlietr  il<H  tri:its 
were  derived  from  Wiclif.  ami  were  all  in- 
volved in  their  main  i)n>i><>siti"ii  that  the 
Bible  i.s  the  sole  source  of  authority  in  nmt- 
tcrs  of  reli;,Mou.  They  took  the  position  after- 
ward taken  by  the  lieformed  cburclies,  in  di.s- 
tlnctkm  from  the  Lutheran,  that  all  that  wa^ 
not  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  was  tmlaw- 
fnL  Although  Wlcltf  himself  was  engaged 
wiUl  the  de«!iKT  spi  cul.itive  questions  of  the- 
ology, his  followers  couilucd  their  efforts  to 


the  reform  of  the  church  upon  the  practical 
side,  to  what  had  to  do  with  divloe  serrice, 
with  Christian  llfb.  and  with  the  rdatiuns  of 
dinreh  and  ante.  Ihcf  were  particularly 
strong  In  thefr  opposition  to  pilgrimages,  to 
the  worship  of  pictures,  and  to  the  doctrine  of 
transiiljstaiitiation.  Here  they  tiuiglit  tli;it 
the  bread  .md  wine  were  not  elianped  into 
the  IkmIv  and  bloo(i,  so  tliat  no  bread  and 
wine  remained  upon  tlic  altar,  but  that  the 
body  and  blood,  were  given  with  the  bread 
and  wine— a  riew  approximating  the  Luther 
•a.  Faith  aa  the  condition  of  blessinffwaa  of 
more  fanportanee  to  fhem  than  the  elements 
of  the  s.u  nunent.  They  not  only  laid  em- 
phasis upon  tlie  duty  of  the  priests  to  preach, 
i)ut  also  said  that  every  layman,  even  women, 
had  the  riliht  to  preach.  Ural  <  onfcs«ion  was 
rejected  Ijy  them,  though  advice  of  a  good 
priest  wiLs  acknowledged  to  be  useful.  Thus, 
while  much  enlightened  above  the  church  of 
their  day,  the  Lollarda  were  at  some  points  in 
danger  of  going  to  the  extreme  of  throwing 
discredit  upon  the  organized  church. 

Five  penmls  are  di.stinguishetl  in  thefr  his- 
tory. The  til-si,  extending  to  the  death  of 
Wiclif,  is  the  perioil  of  their  e^lal»lisllnll•nt. 
Wiclif 's  ideas  gained  mucli  svnipall]\  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  among  UQiveri^ily  men,  as 
well  as  among  the  common  people.  Many 
AmtiMwif  men  gave  themselTes  to  tne  work  of 
the  travelling  preacher,  and  went  through  the 
kingdom  extending  the  doctrines  of  wiclif. 
They  pwmched  rigiiteousneas  and  faith,  but 
did  not  alwtain  from  taking  the  clergy  sharply 
to  t;i.?k  for  the  many  abuses  and  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  church.  The  bisliiqw  were  scon 
slirrwl  up  against  tin  ni.  Thcv  were  accused 
of  disobedience  to  ec  clesijisticallaws,  of  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discontent  among  the  people,  and 
of  heresy.  In  \1M  the  arehRshop  approached 
Parliament  upon  the  snbjcct,  but  tnough  the 
HouKc  of  Lords  passed  a  resolution  directing 
the  iniiirisonment  of  the  tnivellini:  pn  aclu  rs, 
the  Commons  diil  not  concur.  liut  vhe  kinjr  by 
a  pati-nt  of  .lune  2(1  ;,'a\  e  the  ueccss4iry  orders, 
and  the  i>tr>eculion  of  the  Lollards  Ixgan. 
The  principal  representatives  of  the  cause  at 
Oxford  were  cowed  into  submission.  Tlxe 
death  of  Wiclif  now  occurred  (181:^),  and  the 
second  period  of  the  histmy  began.  At  flrat 
the  bishops  seem  to  have  thought  that  tiiey 
had  extirpated  tlio  Hcct  by  silencing:  its  h-aders. 
But  the.sc  leadens  tin  ni.>elve.s  were  f<iund  to 
be  still  active  and  the  movement  to  1k'  still 
procressing.  The  principal  scats  of  the  Lol- 
Lirils  were  London,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and 
Worc^'ster.  The  movtment  took  onapoliti 
cal  as])ect.  In  1395  a  memorial  was  preset) Wy\ 
to  Parlhiment  against  the  secularlaatloa  of 
the  clergy,  against  the  combination  of  seetdar 
atid  eccle.sia-stieal  olllcc  in  one  person,  arainst 
celibacv,  against  the  doctrines  to  whicli  the 
Lollards  objt-cted,  and  again.sl  luxury  atul 
war.  But  the  party  whicla  might  have  .su|» 
ported  the  memorial  was  cowed  by  the  nie:Ls- 
ures  of  king  and  prelates,  and  the  fall  of 
Richard  and  elevation  of  Henry  IV..  wlio 
needed  the  support  of  the  clcngrto  make  his 
hold  upon  the  crown  secure  (lw9).  destroyed 
every  fioasibillty  of  success.  Now  began  the 
third  period,  which  wss  one  of  persecution. 
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and  cToMd  irfth  the  eziseurion  of  Lord  Oob- 

hhin  (I  JIT)  In  1400  the  ch-Tfiy  secured  the 
pii.s.suj;e  of  an  avt  de  cumJjurendo  heretic},  by 
wliich  for  the  first  time  in  England  heresy' 
wiLs  niaile  punishable  with  deatl^  William 
Suutre  was  the  tirst  to  suffer  under  it,  Feb. 
24.  1400.  A  vinitation  of  the  UmTenity  of 
Oxford  in  1408  purified  it  and  brought  it  D*^ 
to  Homish  otuodoij*  OldCMtle  (aee  art. 
CoBRAX),  who  iMd  own  pirotMted  by  Henry 

IV.,  could  bo  anpreheiiilf'd  unrler  Henry  V,. 
aud  was  bumea.  The  fourth  jicrioii  <  \t<  iiiis 
to  14;n,  when  the  liwt  Lollards  \m  ru  rvcuitcd. 
It  was  a  period  of  bitter  perseeution.  The 
I)nliti(-4il  cnaractcr  of  the  pirly  had  ceased 
with  the  ezecutioa  of  01dcat«tle,  and  now  the 
gilMrt  mMiw  Uodartho  travelling  preach- 
«n  were  aupprewed,  and  the  faithful  met 
only  in  llttlB  aMemblies  In  obBCurs  spota. 
During  the  fifth  period  (\4m-\r,?,r,)  it  has 

ffenorally  been  supposetl  that  tlie  Lolhinls 
iml  beeu  entirely  rooted  out  ;  but  this  is  .nn 
error.  A\'e  find  u  tract  of  Pcimik.  bishop  of 
Chichester,  abnut  the  middle  of  the  l.jth  cen- 
tury, iu  which  ho  combats  cert^ain  errorists, 
as  then  existing,  and  mentiou.s  as  their  load- 
ing peculiacitlei  tboae  of  the  LoUards,  even 
gives  tiifa  mtM  to  them,  and  then  addi  a 
nameof hisown invention— Bil)le- men!  Thev 
are  evidently  identical  with  the  old  Lollards. 
Ev(  u  later  than  this  there  are  many  indications 
of  cxjnlinucd  existence  among  the  Ijollards. 
In  1476  the  government  i.s  informed  that  many 
members  of  the  Uoivenity  of  Oxford  are  at- 
tached to  the  opiokna  of  Wiclif ;  in  1485  a 
certain  Hilman  ia  aoooBed  iMfore  the  bishop 
of  Coventry  off  iMving  books  of  the  Bible  in 
English  in  his  possession ;  in  1494  Lollards 
are  arrested  in  Kyle,  Scotland  ;  In  1506  30 
persona  in  the  'jishopric  of  Lincoln  ;  ami  iu 
1517  a  preat  activity  in  spreadinj;  the  kiiowl- 
cdu'i-  of  the  liililf  is'  evident.  Add  to  this  tlie 
^eroeas  with  which  the  Scriptures  were 
'  vpoa  and  read  in  the  two  universities 
as  ioon  as  made  accessible  by  the  edition  of 
£nmias,  and  evidence  enough  of  ttie  con- 
tinned  existence  and  Influence  of  the  Lollards 
has  been  given. 

(See  Ltfs  of  Wiclif,  by  Vaughan,  London, 
ItiSl,  2  vols.,  aud  by  LiiecJilvr,  translated  by 
LoriUMr*  London*  n.e.,  188S.)      F.  H.  F. 

Lombards,  a  Qerman  tribe,  which  had  their 
■eat  at  tlie  boglnnisg  of  the  Christian  era  on 
die  left  bank  of  the  lower  Blb^  and  which 
entered  Italy  as  conquerors  in  M8.  They 
were  at  this  time  Arians,  with  a  considerabte 
admixture  nf  hcatlienism.  The  process  of  re- 
ducing Italy  Wiis  a  lonp  one,  and  iriilwd  the 
Lombards  never  gaineii  the  i  <iiiirol  of  the  en- 
tire peninsula.  The  proces-sof  transfer  to  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  began 
with  the  coming  of  Theodellnda  of  Bavaria 
u  oooaoft  of  Authari.  After  his  death,  In  690, 
sihe  CO  operated  with  Qr^ory  the  Great,  who 
became  pope  the  same  year,  in  gradually 
druwinp  tin-  T,ombard9  near  to  Rome.  The 
dithcuitics  of  the  time  antl  the  many  suffer- 
ings of  iIm!  Catholics  made  the  (  hurcii  of 
Rome  niorr  prominent  thniughout  all  Italy, 
and  gave  it  the  opportunity  to  act  the  rSU  of 
helper  of  aU.  Agilulf»  the  second  huBhand 


of  Theodelinda,  gave  rich  gifts  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Bobbio,  which  was  founded  in  his 
reign  (612).  Under  Rothari.  who  died  iu 
G.)2,  tlie  Ariau  bishops  of  the  Lombards  were 
replaced  with  Catholic.  His  successor,  Ari- 
bert,  was  the  first  Catholic  Lombard  king. 
During  the  troubles  between  Gregory  U.  and 
Comniitlnople  the  Lombards  were  cealoasly 
upon  the  side  of  the  pope.  It  was  the  char- 
acteristic double  dealing  of  the  papacy  in 
piilitifiil  matters  wliirh  hrnujjht  alxjut  the 
dilhculties  whicli  led  Gregory  to  apply  to 
Charles  Martel  for  prote<tion.  Finally,  in 
774,  Pavia  was  taken  W  Charlemagne,  and 
the  Lombard  power  in  Italy  camo  to  an  tud. 
By  this  time  the  Lombards  were  thoroughly 
Italianized,  and  fesvo  no  sepanrte  htstoiy 
afterward.  F.  H.  F. 

Ziombardns,  Petms,  a  famous  theologian  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ("  Master  of  Sentences"),  b. 
at  Novaia,  Lomfaiirdy,  in  the  eariy  psrt  of  the 
12th  century,  who  studied  at  Bologna,  and 

then  transferred  his  rtsidencc  to  Pans  for  the 
sake  of  studying  theolngv.  IIo  l)ecanie  in 
time  professor  of  tlic<)Ir>iry  lumself  ;  wa.s  made 
bishop  of  Paris  in  ll.")l»,  and  died  July  20, 
llfiO  (others,  ll(14i.  His  fame  rests  ujnni  his 
writing,  of  which  the  most  imi)ortaut  in  the 
F'/ur  Book*  of  Sentenctf,  which  was  com- 
mended at  the  Lateran  Council  of  181S  as  an 
authoritative  manual  of  theology,  and  wUdi 
served  for  centuries  as  the  basis  of  theokM^nl 
lectures  in  the  universities.  The  first  book 
treals  of  (iod  as  the  al>soliite  pood,  the  second 
of  tlic  cnatures.  ilie  thinl  i>f  the  iucaruation, 
redcniptioti,  and  the  virtues,  the  fourth  of  the 
sacnuncnla  and  e-schatolopy.  The  object  of 
the  work  is  to  gather  togctlier  the  principal 
utterances  of  the  church  writers  upon  the 
fundamental  dootrtoes  of  Oiiristianity,  and 
thus  set  bounds  to  tho  course  of  arbitrarr 
speculation,  and  then  also  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  of  tliu  church.  The  division 
of  the  subject  reveals  the  Lombard's  conccjv 
tion  of  (lie  aim  of  tlicoloiry,  which  is  not  so 
much  the  know  ledge,  as  the  fruition  of  God, 
whereby  it  is  made  a  practical  rather  than  a 
thetmtical  science.  In  discuaeing  many  of 
the  more  difflcnlt  questions,  he  does  not  nlm> 
self  pronounce  an  opinion,  which  gives  some* 
thing  of  the  ap]>earance  of  uncertainty  to  the 
work.  But  its  fulness  of  treatment  and  the 
clearness  of  its  stylo  gave  it  a  pre-eminence 
alKivc  every  other  work  of  ilu'  kind.  One 
point  of  its  teacldng  may  Iw  mem  ioned.  Peter 
seems  to  incline  to  the  view  that  the  divinity 
assumed  in  the  incarnation  the  hiunan  body 
as  a  garment,  so  that  the  person  of  the  Logos 
remained  unchanced,  and  became  mmi  only 
in  appearance.  Tne  first  edition  of  the  /Sm> 
tenres  was  issueti  in  1474.  The  works  are 
found  in  Migne,  J'al.  JmI.  CXCI.,  CXCIL 
Life  by  Protds,  Fula,  1881.        F.  H.  F. 

Zx>rd,  the  nnmc  Iv'nnging  to  God  by  i>re- 
cminence.  antl  not  to  lie  piven  to  any  creature. 
In  the  common  version  \\  hen  iiriiit<Mi  in  capi- 
Uils,  LoBO,  it  stands  always  for  Jebovau  in 
Hebrew.  T.  W.  G. 

Lord's  Day,  Kev.  1.  10.  From  the  times 
of  the  apostles  the  tirst  day  of  the  week  was 
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kept  sacred  by  the  Christian  Church  in  cuni- 
memoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ; 
and  it  is  invariably  designated  as  the  Lord's 
day  by  tha  FaHk&n  of  the  ptimitive  church 
up  to  the  time  of  the  eSkt  of  Conatantine 
(321),  when  the  name  Sunday  IxK-iime  com- 
mon. This  is  the  best  di>i>;imiion  of  tli«  day. 
bccaufve  it  indicates  its  character  ami  .suKgeitts 
its  relation  to  the  Mosaic  day  of  rest  and  wor- 
ship. Nor  can  any  reason  for  the  observance 
of  this  dav  bu  su'g<;usted  other  than  tiiat  it 
took  the  place  and  transferred  the  obligations 
Of  the  Sebbeth.  For  the  weekly  dirbioii  of 
time  lied  not  then  attateed  f^eral  currencv, 

the  Greeks  and  Hmnans  still  retaining,  ffie 
former  their  decjulcs,  the  latter  llieir  3''//*- 
din'r.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Constantine 
that  the  7  days'  cycle  was  olllcially  intro- 
ducc<l.  The  a.sHcrtion,  therefore,  that  the 
early  Christians  in  their  use  of  the  Lord's  day 
borrowed  a  heathen  custom  or  were  tnflu- 
enoed  bv  hftethen  iworietfciiin  is  &  men  me* 
tence,  WiChout  a  ahadmr  of  mppoit  either  In 
any  patristic  MrtitillgiOr  in  the  other  literature 
of  the  iMjriod.  T.  W.  C. 

LtttriPa  Prayer.  That  irhldi  onr  Lord 
taught  his  disciples  and  which  is  recorded  by 
Matthew  (vi.  9-13)  and  Luke  (xi.  2-4).    It  is 

the  mast  jierfect  model  of  su[){>li(!itirin  that 
we  am  conceive.  The  a4l(lress  Our  Fiither, 
etc.,  gives  us  the  hiimilit^'  and  the  encourage- 
ment we  need.  Of  the  mx  petitions,  the  tirsl 
three  refer  to  tlic  name,  the  kingdom,  and 
the  will  of  Ood,  and  the  second  three  set  forth 
our  temporal  wants,  onr  need  of  pardon  for 
the  past  and  of  hope  for  the  future,  the  whole 
concluding  with  a  doxology  which  although 
its  textual  authority  is  contested  yet  is  thor- 
oughly scriptural  m  letter  and  spirit,  'i'he 
order  of  this  pniyer.  it.s  simplicity,  its  Ix'auty, 
its  fulness,  its  brevity,  and  its  cornprehensivo- 
ness  have  endeared  it  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  It  may  become  a  dead  form  and  be 
used  without  any  consdous  aeose  of  its  mcan- 
lag.  but  this  is  no  aiganamil  against  its  appro- 
nriaie  use  fn  pabHc  and  private  worship,  smcc 
It  was  given  to  us  a.s  si  model  of  tlcvotion. 
Tlie  a.vscrlion  that  the  jiraver  is  a  compilation 
from  H!il)biniral  sources  has  lieen  shown  to 
be  without  foundation.  (Cf.  Miirgolioulh, 
T/if  lAird'x  Prayer  No  Adaptatum  of  KxUting 
Jewish  I'ett'tiona,  London,  1876.)  Recent 
works  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  arc  by  Newman 
BaU.  London.  (1888) ;  N.'  LoBaine.'  1886  :W. 
CHaoien,  Boston.  1886;  O.  Eamey.  jmer 
nosUr,  London,  1889.  T.  W.  C. 

Xiocd'a  Boppar  is  the  ordinance  that  com- 
memorates the  dying  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
In  glvtu  Mmseu  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  uf 
the  worm,  and  which  his  followers  are  com- 
manded to  observe  *'  till  he  come."  We  litivc 
4  accounts  of  its  institution — one  by  cacli  of 
the  synoptical  evangelists  and  a  fourth  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  received  it  by  expn  ss 
revelation  (1  Cor.  xi.  23),  but  all  arc  in  sub 
itantial  aivnement.  This  memorial  service  is 
one  of  touching  ^mplidtv  and  appropriate- 
new,  and  liM  always  been  dear  to  the  Chrisdan 
heart,  presenting  as  it  does  the  emblems  of 
the  great  atoning  work  which  \<^  the  basis  of 
all  our  hopes,  and  expressing  in  a  very  Uvely 


way  the  fellowship  which  all  believers  huw 
with  their  oonunon  LonI,  and  therefore  with 
each  other,  and  eonveyiug  in  large  measure 
the grace  for  grace,  of  which  there  Is  a  f  ulnesa 
In  CJbrist.    Jt  is  very  unfortunate  that  an  or- 

'  dlnance  which  has  in  it  .so  much  of  licavtn. 

\  find  which,  besides  Ixing  the  culmination  of 
(.'hristian  worship,  is  in  its  own  nature  calcu- 
lated to  bind  pious  hcarUs  together  and  till 
them  with  holy  and  tender  affection,  has 
been  made  through  human  impt^rfection  an 
occasion  of  bitter  controversy,  violent  passion, 
and  uncharitable  judgment.  Hence  it  lui» 
been  suggested  that  however  Christians  may 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  .uid  intent  of  the 
rite,  yet  they  may,  when  occ^i'-ion  otTt  rs.  sit 
around  tin;  .'^iinic  tulile  imd  worship  tlic  -anie 
Lord  and  feel  the  lie  which  makes  tlani  «)ne, 
whatever  view  each  one  may  take  of  the  sym- 
bols that  are  used.  The  dilfercnces,  how- 
ever, are  very  great  and  of  such  a  character 
aa  to  afbct  eenoiudy  boUk  doctrine  and  life. 

T.  17kg  Roman  (mMtie  viw,  with  which  tlie 
Oreek  Churcli  i-;  in  substantial  agrci'nicnl. 
The  salient  jKiints  of  this  an*  two  :  That  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  arr  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priest  tniiij<'i'/Kt,ii,ti<tlfd — that 
is,  changed  into  the  Ixxlv  and  bloo<l  and  soul 
and  divinity  of  the  Loitl  Jesus,  altltough  the 
elements  remain  the  same  to  sight  and  touch, 
and  taete,  and  that  the  celeteauon  of  the  or- 
(Hnaace  nae  the  signiflcanoe  not  only  of  a 
sacrament,  but  of  u  sacrifice  which  the  priest 
offers  for  the  living  and  the  dead  and  in 
which  the  atoning  sticrilice  of  ("lirist  <>n  ihe 
cross  is  daily  repeutetl.  This  view  Ix  gun  at 
an  early  iK-rioil  and  grew  consljintly  in  dert- 
nitenes^  until,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  Avas 
carefully  elalKjrated  and  defined.  It  is  re- 
jected by  all  Protestants  as  not  required  bj 
the  woras  of  the  tnstitutfon,  but  rather  in 
conflict  with  them  and  with  other  Scriptures  ; 
as  involving  a  p«*rf)etual  st-ries  of  astounding 
miracles  ami  niugical  tninsmutjiiiuns  ;  a-,  di- 
rectly opjKiseil  to  the  testiinf)ny  of  tin  .>,<  u><  s  ; 
as  nuiteriali/.ing  the  divine  ;  as  really  ilero- 
gating  from  the  high  ofHce  of  the  gloriiied 
Christ  by  making  mere  men  as  emcacious 
priests  as  he ;  as  tving  down  the  grace  of  God 
to  an  outward  rite ;  and  as  giving  to  the 
priesthood  a  dangerous  power  nowhere  au- 
thorized in  Scripture.  Of  course  there  is  a 
precious  truth — viz.,  that  Christ  is  tlie  bread 
of  heaven  that  nourislus  his  people,  under- 
lying this  gross  errur.  and  hence  its  power 
over  millions  of  devout  hearts  to  this  day,  but 
none  the  less  is  it  carnal,  superstitioaB,  un- 
soriptural,  and  leading  to  idolatry. 

II.  2%«  Lutheran  ttew  rejects  transubstan* 
tiation  utterly,  but  insists  mat  the  body  and 
blood  of  Ohiist  are  mysteriously  and  super- 
naturully  united  witli  the  elements,  so  as  to  Ikj 
receivctl  wjienever  the  I>rcad  and  win^-  are. 
This  union  of  the  earthly  and  heavruly  i  le- 
ments  is  called  a  satxaniental  union,  in  eitsen- 
tial  to  the  ordinance,  and  is  not  present  when 
the  ordinance  is  not  obaerved  according  to 
Cluist's  appointment.  Lutherans  prefer  to 
BBjr  that  in,  with,  and  under  the  biead  and 
wtne  the  body  and  blood  of  tiie  Lord  are  re- 
ojiveil.  Nothing  depends  upon  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  recipient.    He  may  receive 
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the  sacrument  unworthily — that  hi,  without 
ftiith,  witliout  n  jx  iuance.  without  any  sln- 
ciTc  desire  to  kiwl  ii  holy  life  ;  nevertheless  he 
receives  the  body  and  blood,  but  oiilv  to  his 
own  condemaation,  tm  one  guilty  of  \ke  body 
and  Uood  (1  Cor.  id.  87).  The  adherence  of 
tlw  graU  Beforaier  to  tnis  view  of  the  sacra- 
ment tod  to  the  lint  great  dlTtaton  among  the 
Protestants  of  Europ<',  unrl  its  ill  effects  con- 
tinue to  our  own  day.  The  Lutherans  of 
America  are  divided  iulo  various  bodies,  but 
it  is  Ix^lieved  that  they  all  agree  ns  to  the  ob- 
jective force  of  the  sacraments.    (Si  e  IhjIow.) 

III.  T/ie  IttformM  tiew  emphaiiiaies  the  sig- 
niticaaue  and  important^  of  the  ordinance. 
While  U  is  a  symbolical  sign,  yet  it  ia  not  aa 
empty,  meaningless  sign ;  nor,  on  the  otiier 
band,  does  it  m  and  of  it«elf  confer  grace. 
There  Is  a  tme  and  real  presence  of  Clirist, 
but  it,  is  s'li  runental,  not  lo<  al  or  corjKjml. 
This  preserue  is  the  glory  of  the  service,  for 
he  comes  l.nien  with  irifls,  hnl  only  to  the 
believing.  Without  faith  iu  the  recipient  the 
dgn  ia  deatitate  of  signifleanoa  and  power. 
There  Is  no  apirltual  presence  <tf  the  Lord, 
only  tlie  presence  of  a  mrmbol.  To  bumble 
believers  the  sapper  is  blessed,  not  by  any 
miraculous  influence,  but  simply  a  working 
of  grace  iwcordiiig  to  the  measure  of  faith  in 
the  participants.  Wliere  there  is  no  faith 
there  is  no  coininunioii.  Tlie  ununrtliy  re- 
cipient eats  and  drinlu  Judgment ;  he  does 
not  and  cannot  receive  CSuist. 

IV.  The  Zwinglian  view,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, ia  that  the  Supper  simply  tepresents 
by  appropriate  symbols  and  symbolical  ac- 
tions the  great  fact  of  redemption,  that  Christ 
is  not  specially  present,  and  the  ordinance 
gets  all  its  v;ilije  from  the  fact  that  it  secures 
in  so  strikin:^  a  form  the  obJe<'tivc  iireseiita 
tion  of  the  truth  of  -sviiirli  it  is  tlie  sviuImiI. 
This  view  of  the  nnUir.-  and  elllcaey  (»f  the 
aaeraments  is  considered  by  the  itefbrmed  as 
low,  aa  overlooking  the  truth  that  a  sacra- 
ment is  a  seal  as  wdl  as  a  sign  (Rom.  W.  11), 
ta  inconsistent  with  the  terms  W  •which  the 
Scripture  .sets  fortli  the  worth  of  these  ordi- 
Tianres  (Acts  ii.  88,  xxii.  16,  Gal.  iii.  27, 
Titii-i  iii.  .")). 

V.  .)f'>dA  of  Adi/iiniJitmtion.  Nearly  all 
Protestants  agree  that  as  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  not  only  a  proclamation  of  Christ's  death, 
but  a  seal  of  his  covenant  and  a  Imdge  of  his 
disdpies.  it  aboald  be  administewd  only  by 
those  drarch  offlcers  who  ave  raoognized  as 
railed  of  (hv.l  (n  niinistrr  iaUadlurcli.  In 
non-Kpiscopal  <  iiiirciics  the  minister  conse- 
cratcs  the  elements  by  prayi  r  and  then  liands 
them  to  the  prop«!r  persoiis,  wlio  di-stribute 
them  to  the  congregation  sitting  in  pews  or 
at  tables  in  the  aisles.  In  the  Episcopal  and 
3Iethodist,  and  also  in  many  Lutheran 
chorchea  the  oommiulcants  kneel  at  the 
chancel  railing  In  little  companies,  and  re- 
ceive the  elements  there.  In  the  Gi  rman  Re- 
fornuxl  eiiurehes  tt>ey  stand.  The  Friends 
c  onsider  both  baptism  ami  the  Lord  s  Supper 
as  spiritual  or  tlgurativc,  aud  therefore  have 
no  such  outward  ordinances.  (See  G.  A. 
Jacob.  Zord's  Supper  UUiorimUp  Conndered, 
Oxford,  1884  ;  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  Do<-(nn«ofthe 
£enr«  JSmfptr,  Lowkm.  Iti87.)     T.  W.  C. 


The  LuOi^ran  doc"lrino  of  the  Lonl's  Sup- 
per i)as8c<i  through  several  stageji  of  develop- 
ment before  it  reachwl  dogmatic  and  confes- 
sional statement.  So  e^rly  as  the  year  1518 
Luther  renoiuced  the  liomish  opu*  oj>em- 
turn,  and  declared  that  the  sacrament  justifies 
not  because  it  has  been  adminirtered,  but 
becanae  fslth  b  ezerdBed  in  tiie  word  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  chief  thing  in  the  sacra- 
ment because  the  Kieninient  is  a  tu'iUt'  xri>rd. 
In  Thr  Ji<tbylotti»fi  Cuptirity  of  the  Cfnirrh 
(1520)  LulhiT  indieaU's  the  right  of  the  laity 
to  tlie  Clip,  and  ba-s<  .s  the  right  on  the  exam- 

{)le  of  Christ,  and  on  the  wortls,  "  Tliis  is  my 
>lood.  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  the  re- 
mlaaioii  of  sins.  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  In  this 
same  writing  he  attacks  tranaubstantiatSon, 
and  calls  it  "  a  flgmcnt  of  human  opintoo, 
which  rests  on  no  support  of  Scripture  or  of 
reason."  He  also  a.s.s}iils  the  sacnlice  of  the 
mass,  "  the  third  tvniuny  which  is  by  far  tho 
most  impiou.H.  '  The  sacranu  nt  e  jn  ain.s  a 
promise  of  tho  forgiveness  of  sins.  There- 
lore  it  is  not  a  work,  or  a  sacritice,  nr  some- 
tiling  which  we  offer  to  God.  On  Uie  ooo* 
trary.  it  is  a  promite  from  God  whidi  we  re- 
ceive by  faith.  In  the  reply  to  Henry  VIII. 
Luther  rejects  the  errors  of  Rome  with  still 
greater  emphasis,  and  asserts  in  the  mo«t 
positive  way  tho  preuence  of  the  body  of 
Ciirist  in  and  trtM  the  bread  iiul  he  uses 
the  words  ia  and  vith  to  a.s.'icrt,  as  against 
tmnsubstantiation,  the  real  and  true  presence 
of  the  bnad,  along  with  which,  but  not  ia 
subataace  mixed  or  mingled  with  wfaldi  la 
the  body  of  Christ.  He  bases  his  view  on  the 
words  of  institution  and  on  the  words  of 
Paul  (1  Cor.  X.  16)  -w  hich  make  distinct  men- 
tion of  bread  and  of  l)<i<i\.  'Ilie  bread  i» 
bread.  The  IkxIv  is  1hm]\  .  In  the  saenunen- 
tal  act  neither  bread  uor  body  suffers  any 
change  in  substance  or  ])n>pertie8,  yet  when 
tbey  are  brought  together  in  the  sacramental 
act  they  oonirtitute  «imm»  oWTuitf— that  Is, 
one  thing— viz.,  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  or  * '  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Chri-st."  llenec,  whoever  receives  thr  bread 
in  the  sacrament  receives  a!  lliesanie  time  the 
body  <if  Christ.  All  lhi>  %\  as  brouirlit  out 
still  more  fullv  in  tlie  controversv  with  Carl- 
sUidt  and  Zwiiigli  (irjiJS-aO),  In  w'hich  Luther 
maintained  with  the  utmost  tenacity  tliat  iorl 
(esti)  means  U,  and  not  Han^,  and  thak 
rAfTo  (toato)  la  that  wUch  Christ  gives  in  the 
sacrament— not  bread  only,  but  also  body. 
Tlie  body  is  presi^nt  wherever  the  sa(  ranieiit 
is  administered,  not  iH'cause  of  any  ohxohite 
ubicjuity  which  the  divine  luiluir  >:  t  hrift 
has  imparted  to  his  human  nature,  but  Im- 
causo  Christ  lias  power  to  fulfil  his  word  and 
to  be  present  bodily  wherever  he  wills  to  be 
thus  present.  Pliilosophy  cannot  explain  this 
presence  liecauso  the  body  of  Christ  la  spirit- 
ual, heavenly,  and  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
tiiatter.  The  real  presence  must  !>e  accepted 
on  the  grotmd  of  the  divine  word.  In  the 
Small  Catechism  (1529)  i>utlier  states  his  doc- 
trine didactically  thus  :  "  What  w  the  Sirra- 
rrtent  of  the  Altar  f  Anneer.  It  is  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
undnr  bread  and  wine,  given  to  us  Chiistlana 
to  aa*  and  to  dxiak  aa  U  waa  inatttated  bj 
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Ohiiat  hinuwlf."  In  the  Augsburg  Confcs- 

siou  ^lolaiiclithon  ha«  pmscfnted  tlic  same 
(lottrine  in  luu^uuge  substuntiallv  idfiiliail 
witli  thiit  of  tilt'  Cntecliism  :  "  tonctTiiing 
the  SupptT  of  tlic  Lord  it  is  taught  that  the 
true  IxMly  autl  blocnl  of  Christ  arc  truly  pres- 
eot  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  are  there  distributed  and 
nodiv«d.'^  Article  X.  This  ie  the  funda- 
mental ooufMonal  Article  of  the  Lutheran 
fiiith  concerning:  the  Lonl'.s  Supper.  Anal- 
yzed accordiiitr  to  Luthcnin  < ; nu  t  j)tion.s,  it 
contains  the  follnwini;  eli-n)i  iu>  :  A  pro- 
test against  the  Honusli  do<.^triiie  of  trantiub- 
gtantiation,  which  the  Lutheran  Church  re- 
jects both  in  name  and  in  reality.  This  pro- 
test is  implied  in  the  words  "  form  of  bread 
and  wine,"  br  which  ie  meant  that  form  of 
bfead  and  wine  which  ezfets  in  connection 
with  the  substance  and  all  t)ic  (junlities  of 
bread  and  wine  ;  or,  asMelanchthon  cxiiljiins, 
in  tlie  Aiwlogy  :  "  The  visible  tiiinL's.  to  w  it, 
bread  and  wine."    (b)  The  atlimiatlon  of  the 

Eresence  of  the  true,  real  body  and  blood  of 
hrist.  which  now  exist  in  inseparable  union 
with  the  divine  natwe  of  Chxiit.  Thb  pres- 
ence is  In  no  Miee  gHMi^  nor  eamal,  nor  ma- 
terial, but  spiritual  and  immaterial ;  although 
the  word  ^ritual  in  this  connection  has  no 
reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  is  used  in 
HUtithesis  to  f/roxg  or  ,  Neither  iji  this 
presence  litful  in  tlie  .s»'n'^<'  tliat  it  is  cireum- 
strilx"<l  by  .spai c.  but  illm  al  anil  without  tiie 
occupancy  of  space.  It  is  a  real,  true,  but 
supernatural  presence  of  the  vhoU  Christ ;  of 
the  divine  nature  which  is  present  by  virtue 
of  the  Inherent  attrflmte  of  omnfpiresenoe ;  of 
the  human  nature  which  is  rendered  present 
by  the  divine  with  which  it  is  personally 
imitcil.  (c)  Tlic  bri-:iil  arul  the  wine  are  the 
iimlin  by  wliich  the  ho<ly  and  l)lood  are  really 
a(lminis"tcrt.il  to  and  received  by  the  communi- 
cant. But  there  Ls  no  tuiion  of  the  su  iMtaucvs, 
neither  is  there  tlie  formation  of  a  third  sub- 
stance, wliicb  consists  partly  of  the  substance 
of  bread  and  partly  of  the  snhstiiBca  of  body. 
Each  substance  remains  tmchangod  in  the  act 
of  communion,  whicli  consists  of  bltiming, 
adminuU  riiiff,  enting,  driuki'/i;/.  Hence  con- 
substau'iation,  a  term  inventcti  by  Giiitmund, 
has  always  be«;u  rejectifl  hv  I.uttician'^  lK'cau.se 
the  wortl,  a-s  it  is  dcfinetl  in  tlu-ological  dic- 
tionaries and  by  Reformed  authors  generally, 
does  not  describe  tlie  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Bupper.  Buddans  says:  "Ail 
who  undentand  the  doctrines  of  our  church 
know  that  with  oar  teftofe  mml  vm  abhor  th« 
d>ftrine  of  eowihst'i ntiation."  'With  eijual 
timphitsis  do  I>uth<ni[is  i)ri)test  again-st  im- 
panation  and  siibpLiuaiinn,  and  the  local  in- 
clusion of  the  body  and  blmKl  of  Christ  in  or 
itith  or  undfr  the  bread  and  wine,  for  they 
use  these  prepositions  not  for  the  purpose  of 
■stthig  forth  the  metb  of  the  supernatural 
pnaeaoe,  but  to  oxpreas  its  reality  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Tlslble  elements,  the  bread  and 
the  wine.  Or,  as  Luther  has  i  \plai;n  i1,  to  set 
forth  that  Christ  also  is  their,  ami  not  mere 
bread  and  wine,  and  that  wlu-n  we  rect-is-e 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Supper  we 
also  receive  the  whole  Christ,  but  with  thi.s 
difference,  the  mode  of  receiving  the  bread 


and  wine  is  natural,  visible,  comprehensive. 
The  iiiimIc  of  ri'iclviriLT  ('hri.^t  \s  mysterious, 
sup«;rnaUiral,  iiicoiniircliensible,  but  not  on 
that  a<i:mint  the  less  true  and  real.  What 
LutheraiLs  princinallj  contend  for  is  the  pres- 
ence of  true  ana  aMUal  bmd  and  wine  in 
the  Lord's  oupper,  as  over  against  the  Jtomish 
transabstantimoB,  and  the  nal  substantial 
presence  of  the  whole  Christ  as  overagidnst 
the  merely  efficacious  or  representative  pres- 
ence adTocaled  by  the  Beformed. 

J.  W.  RicnARD. 
LimA,TDRK.  —  Besides  the  a^^propriate  sec- 
tions In  the  standard  theological  treatises  of 
Calvin,  Hodge,  and  ^^hedd  forfbeOllTinistic  ; 
Domer  and  Martensea  for  a  speculatiTe ; 
Schmid  for  the  Lutiienm  *  Watson  for  the  At- 
minian,  and  Burnett  for  the  Churdi  of  l^ig- 
land  view,  see  the  hi.<itoricaI  and  arclueologlcal 
treatises  of  W.  E.  Seudaiuore,  Notitia  Hurfia- 
rittica,  Loudon,  1872-75  ;  diaries  Heliert.  Th« 
Jjird'g  Sup}H-r;  History  of  I'lnnnpirrtl  Jmehiiu], 
ltm2  vols.;  O.  A.  Jacob.  The  Lordt  Sup- 
per  matorieaJUy  Gontldared,  1884. 

Lorsto,  or  Loretto  {Lauretum),  a  city  of 
Italy.  Hnulheasl  of  Ancona,  3  m.  from'  the 
Adriatic,  was  fronj  the  14th  to  the  ISth  cen- 
tury  the  centre  of  the  JIary  W()rship,  and  con- 
tains a  magnificent  church  built  over  the 
"  holy  room."  According  to  fiaptiata  Jfoa- 
ttmnw,  RedemptorU  flmndj  MatlrU  EeHeia 
Ltimrtauip  /linton'a  (Op.  vol.  iv.,  Antwerp, 
1576),  which  is  not  tlie  first  but  the  most  com- 
plete representation  of  the  Ir^jemi,  that  room 
m  which  the  Virgin  w.-us  born  and  Christ 
grew  ui>  \v!is  by  the  aiH>silcs  mmle  into  a 
church  and  used  a-s  such  ever  since  their 
time.  But  when  the  kingihun  of  Jerusalem 
was  oyerthrown  by  the  Turks,  the  aiunla 
took  the  holy  room,  earn  mnOa,  carriea  it 
away  through  the  air,  and  deposited  it  at 
Tersato  in  Dalmatia,  1291.  Ilenre  it  was  iu 
1204  brought  iu  the  .same  manner  acrass  the 
Adriatic,  to  the  <'state  of  a  ricli  and  pious 
laiiy,  Laurefa.  The  truth  of  this  story  was 
vouchsafed  for  by  Si.xtus  IV.  in  a  bull  of 
1471  and  bv  Juhus  II.  hi  a  bull  of  1507. 
( lement  VII..  1523-34,  commenced  and  Six- 
tus  v..  Ioti5-90,  finished  the  grand  ehuicb. 
Innocent  XII.,  1691-1700,  instituted  a  special 
offleinm  enm  miim  In  honor  of  the  Holv  V^ir- 
gin  of  Loreto.  and  lleneiliet  XIV.,  1740-.T.S. 
gave  the  clnin  h  the  lUDSt  extraordinary  priv- 
ileges. In  the  17lli  century,  partially  on  ac- 
count of  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  the*  institu- 
tion r<  a(  he<i  the  acme  of  its  fame  and  wealth. 
Every  year  over  200,000  pilsriffls  Tinted  the 
place,  over  140,000  were  paid  the  priests  for 
special  manes,  over  14,000  pounds  of  oU 
were  used  for  the  lamps,  etc.  The  treasurra 
which  the  church  contained  — ma.ssive  statue?* 
of  silver  and  gidd,  crowns  set  with  gems  and 
tliamonds,  etc; — were  fabulous.  But  in  17'.»8 
2(apoleon  took  it  all,  and  only  very  little  of  it 
was  returned  in  1800. 

Lorlmer,  Petsr,  D.D.  (Princeton.  ISlflj, 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  .June  Vt, 
1812  ;'d.  at  Whitehaven,  .15  m.  s.w.  of  Car- 
lisle,  July  1879.  He  was  educated  at 
Heriot's  Hospital  and  the  University  of  fklin- 
burgh,  and  in  1886  hecamB  minister  at  Prince's 
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Temoe,  London.   lo  184S  be  and  his  000- 

jfTCgntion  seceded  from  the  EHtablished 
Church  of  .S<'Otl!iiid  aud  joinetl  the  Free 
Kirk.  From  1m4.>  he  wus  profc8»t)r  of  He- 
brew and  biblical  eritieiHm  in  the  Pr<«byte- 
rian  theological  college  at  London  ;  in  1878 
be  becaoie  it^  princiiml.  lie  wrote  Life  of 
Patrick  Hamilton,  Edinburgh.  IST)? ;  The 
Beattith  StfoniuUion,  London,  1860  j  Jokm 
Knem  and  <A0  tiSkvrcn  of  Etifjlnnd,  London, 
IST^  ;  Precurton  of  Knot,  1882  ;  and  trans- 
lated I>echler  s  WieUf,  1878.         F.  M.  B. 

X(0t  (a  catering).  The  nephew  of  Abraham 
(q.v.). 

Xiol^  %  method  ct  determining  cluinoes  or 
preferences.  Aa  aooonling  to  Scripture  the 
lot  is  an  appeal  to  God  (Prov.  .\vi.  5W),  it 
shuuld  not  be  done  on  trivial  occlusions.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  land  of  C'anaJin  was 
distributed  by  lot  (Num.  .\.\vi.  Tm)  and  tlie 
choice  of  priests  and  of  the  scajtegoat  in  the 
same  wav  (1  Chron.  \xiv.  .">,  Lev.  xvi.  8). 
So  Matthias  was  chosen  (Act.s  i.  SdS).  Among 
the  MomiTiana  formerly  miniitera  wen  aa- 
aigned  and  nairiagea  oontraoted  by  lot. 

T.  W.  C. 

X«otMb  Bacnawa  SndolL  b.  at  Bwitsen. 
May  81,  1817 :  d.  In  BerUn.  July  1.  1881. 
Pioftiaaor  successively  at  Leipzig,  CMIttlngen, 
and  Berlin.    During  his  long  course  he  was 

an  efTective  opixjneut  of  Hegel's  Pantheism 
and  eqtndlv  of  the  Matcri.ihsin  \vhich  suc- 
ceeded, lli'^  tnastrrv  of  luiUiral  s<-ii-iice,  criti- 
cal actimen,  and  force  of  lo^'ic  made  him  a 
power  In  aigoment.  His  whole  conception  of 
ue  vniverM  waa  oaHmtially  ethical.  Admit- 
tinir  (hat  (3od*a  exiatenoe  could  not  be  demon- 
strated nor  bta  naturo  determined— so  far  he 
vi9»  agnostic— he  yet  confessed  a  belief  in  Ood 
a-s  the  living  centre  of  the  uni^'erse,  and  held 
that  the  kosnios  iis  actuated  by  him  cannot 
1h'  puri)os<  l('ss,  but  must  have  a  moral  aim, 
and  this  aim  is  best  set  fortii  in  Christianity. 
Lotze's  published  writings  are  vohiminoiu 
and  cover  a  wide  range ;  translated  are  Z«<y<c. 
London,  1884;  Metttphyaie,  1884;  MUneoa- 
«MM. Edinburgh,  1885-6.  2  vols. ;  OutUiiM«fthe 
JPkHotophu  of  Jieiigi>jn,  London,  1887. 

T.  W.  C. 

Zioola,  St,  king  of  France.  LouJa  IX.,  b. 
April  25.  ISIsTd.  Auff.  85,  1870 :  Moended 

th(;  throne  Nov.  15,  1226,  and  baa  a  place  in 

church  history  l)ecauHe  he  le<l  two  crusades, 
1249  and  ;  Ixcnuse  he  pursued  with  tcreat 
consisl<'ii(  y  a  church  policv  of  his  nwii,  lium- 
ing  the  C'athari,  but  alxilisliinj^  altofretlicr  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  and 
forbidding  the  Itoman  Cnria  to  levy  money 
in  France  without  hia  eonaent.  and  final  ly 
because  he  la  one  of  the  most  complete  types 
of  medieval  piety  linown  to  history.  He 
was  ciinonizefl  by  Boniface  VIII.,  Aug.  11, 
12^7.  IIi«  life  hits  iMcn  written  by  I.c  Nain 
de  Tillemont,  Guizot,  Ycrdiiro,  Wullon, 
Yerlaqne,  etc 

Love,  a  chief  attribute  of  .Jt-hovah  (1  John 
iv.  16),  and  one  whoee  e-vtent  pa-sscth  knowl- 
edge (Eph.  iii.  18).  Between  the  persons  of 
tbe  Qodbead  it  la  unutterably  full  and  bUaa- 


ful ;  toward  angels  and  saints  it  la  a  bound* 

less  complacency  ;  toward  sinners  immcaan- 
rable  compiussion.  It  is  shown  in  all  (Jod's- 
works,  but  especially  in  the  l'<).'>])(1  (1  .Inhn 
iv.  Si).  The  same  affection  in  man  riirlitly 
ilinv  tfd  comprehends  the  whole  of  tiur  duty» 
for  "  l.,ovo  is  the  folfllling  of  the  law"  (Kotn. 
xiii.  lU).  We  an  lo  love  God  eupremclv  and 
our  neighbor  aa  oundres.  Love  therefore  is 
Hwebler,  the  Indtspensable  grace,  fbr  the  lack 
of  which  nothing  can  comi)en.sate.  It  is  itself 
the  fruit  of  faith  (Gal.  v.  6)  and  the  mother 
of  ol)e<lience(.John  ,xiv.  15.  1  .lolni  ii.  'n.  The 
glowing  encomium  on  love  in  tlie  ]:{th  duip- 
ter  of  f  Corinthians  should  be  in  the  memory 
and  in  the  heart  of  every  believer.  l'i>on  it 
see  llcnrv  I)ru!niiioiid,  fhe  (jreatent  Thiit'/in 
th.'  M-.nhK  New  York,  \m\.         T.  W.  t. 

Love,  Family  of.    Sec  Fauiusts. 

XfOve-feast.   See  Aoape. 

Low  Obwoh,  the  name  of  a  school  or  party 
in  the  Chun!h  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  tlio  United  Slates,  which 
emphasizes  justification  by  faith,  denies  bap- 
tismal n'generation,  and  holds  the  In  formed 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supjier.  \\\  ]»>lit\  it 
holds  episcopacy  as  essential  to  the  ^'  e  1 1  )  >•  i  n  g , 
but  not  to  the  existence  of  a  church.  In 
worsliip  it  rejects  such  Innovations  as  elevat* 
ing  the  host,  the  use  of  candles,  etc.  Blunt, 
Dittumnry  ,f  Fftt».  T.  W.  C. 

Lewder,  Oharles  Fuge,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Bath,  June  22,  1820  ;  d.  at  Zell- 
am-See,  Austria.  Sent  0,  1880.  He  atudied 
at  King's  OoltMe,  London,  and  at  Ozfbnl, 

graduating,  1848 ;  was  ordained  deacon,  1848, 
and  priest,  1844  ;  curate  at  Tetbtirv.  1845, 
and  at  St.  I^irnabas,  London.  1851.  In  ls-")'3  ho 
began  a  most  fridtful  mission  at  St.  <;i  i  rire's- 
in-the-East.  Here  the  parish  <if  S;  I'l  icr's. 
London  Docks,  was  formed  in  1860,  and  he 
)>ecame  its  vicar,  laboring  ifriUi  extraordinary 
devotkm  and  succeaa  amonff  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  London.  His  tows  of  odlbacy  and 
poverty  were  religiou.sly  kept ;  he  was  noted 
alike  for  extreme  ritualism  and  for  missionary 
xeal.  WhetlKT  his  a<lvaii(  cd  views  and  prac- 
tices helped  or  hind'-n-d  his  work  is  a  t|ues- 
tion  ;  but  mudcrn  times  have  pr<xUice<i  no 
more  self  sacriticing  and  ellitient  heljKT  of 
the  lowest  da-ss  in  cities.  Thm- thoustmd  of 
his  friends  and  converts  attended  his  f uneraL 
His  BUfgraj^y  appeared,  London,  1888. 

F.  M.  B. 

Low  Snndnji  the  first  Sunday  afti  r  Kaster, 
so  called  becmiae  formerly  part  of  t  h<  Easter 
scrfioea  was  lepeaSed  upon  it,  and  lieuoe  it 
was  a  feast  of  a  lower  degree  than  Easter. 

T.  W.  C. 

Lowth,  Robmrt,  D.D.  (Oxford,  175^ 
F.R.S.  (178S),  bishop  of  London  :  b.  at  Win* 
Chester,  or,  as  some  say,  at  Buriton,  HanqH 
shire,  Nov.  27,  1710 :  d.  at  Fnlham  Palace. 

Nov.  3,  1787.  His  father  was  Dr.  William 
Lowth  (q.v.).  He  ente  red  New  (  ollet'c,  Ox- 
ford, 17:$<l  :  iM'camc  fellow.  lT:i4.  and  pro- 
fes.sor  of  jyoeiry,  1741  ;  rei'tor  of  Oviugton, 
Hampshire.  1744  ;  archdearonof  Winchester. 
1750;  rector  of  East  Woodhay.  1753;  of 
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'Bed^fleld.  und  prabendarr  of  Darluun,  1788, 

nftcr  (li-ilining  the  see  of  Limerick;  bii^hop 
of  St.  David's,  ITftO  :  tniaslatwl  to  Oxfom 
tht:  saiiii-  .vear,  and  to  London,  1777.  In 
17H8  he  «lerlint>d  the  un  liliishojiric  of  ('unti-r- 
bury.  Hl.H  ^r«it  work.  J^r"  ifurm  jtut-n  lltb- 
raorum  pr<ti<xtionai,  Oxford.  1753,  consisted 
of  his  lectures  at  Oxford  ;  it  went  throii;;h 
many  editions,  was  translatetl  iolo  £ogli8h  by 
O.  drpgorv,  London.  1787,  and  into  French, 
LTons.  1813,  3  vols.  His  metrical  trawtlatioa 
of  Isaiah,  1778,  also  won  gri-at  repute.  He 
wrote  !iNo  II  IJf'  W'lltiiiih  <'!'  Wt/kt'lutm, 
17')H.  His  iiu  inoir  apjjearwl  17M7  ;  amitiii'rby 
r.  Hall,  is  itrcflwd  tO  )^8ermo  ^<  <iud  other 
Remauix,  lH;i4.  F.  .M.  \\. 

Lowth,  WllUam,  D.D.  (O.vfor.l.  17-). 
("Imrch  <»f  England  ;  b.  in  Lontlon,  Sept.  11. 
1661  ;  d.  at  Buriton.  Hampshire.  May  17, 
17512.  He  entered  St.  John's  College'  Ox- 
fonl,  1075;  became  M.A..  1688,  and  B.D., 
1688  ;  chaplain  to  the  biabop  of  WIncbealer  ; 
metendaiT  tiuoe,  18M ;  rector  of  Buritou  and 
PM8nlMd»  1691.  Hla  eminent  leaniinf  was 
shown  in  OOntribntions  to  Potter's  CXemem 
>l2ft»imfr^nu«,  1715  ;  HiidM)n's  ./<*jw/yAfy/»,  1720. 
and  Readin^r's  lli^torir  K-.-I.Hitixtinr,  172(>: 
OS  well  iw  io  his  Vtinlirntfn  of  (he  JJiriM 
Authority  and  In^pirution  of  (hr  Old  ami  .Vnr 
Taitament,  1693;  Coinmenturj/  on  the  Ihirph- 
et»,  1714-23,  4  vols.,  usually  reprinted  with 
those  of  Patrick  and  Whitby,  and  IHnetioru 
far  the  Profit  tibte  Beading^  ths  Holy  Strip- 
t'/rff,  1 708.  A  7th  ed,  (17M)  of  the  latter  has 
a  life  of  tho  author.  F.  M.  B. 

Zrfiyala,  IgnallnB.  See  loHATiini  L0TO1.A. 

Ztucian  the  Martyr  wa.s  lM)rn  at  Samosjifa. 
the  preseut  Homciaat,  Asiatit;  Turkey,  on  tiie 
Enphratea,  and  educated  at  £des.s)i.  at  timt 
time  tiie  moat  oelebiated  tbeoloiffical  school 
next  to  Alexandria.  Ftam  978  to  Ut  death, 
in  313,  he  lived  in  Antioch,  and  he  is  the 
real  foun»l<'r  of  the  Antiochian  school  of  the« 
olopy  ;  amonLf  his  pupils  were  Euscliiiis  nf 
Nicomedia  and  Arius.  But  as  he  fonned  the. 
tmusition  between  Paxil  of  Samosata  and 
Arius,  and  was  the  real  father  of  Arlanism, 
lie  Mi  iintained  no  connection  with  the  ortho- 
dox church  in  Antionh,  though  a  reooncili- 
•tloii  seems  to  lutve  taken  place  before  his 
death.  In  811  be  was  dragged  to  Nicome«l{a 
3[aximin.  and  snlfereomartyrdom  there 
In  the  fi)ll<)wing  year.  Of  his  works  nothiin; 
has  rnmc  down  to  us.  Tlie  iiio.st  iin|K)r1aiit 
Bfoins  t.i  li:iv(>  iKt-n  his  re.sceiisiim  (if  tlic  l'  \t 
of  till'  liilile,  which  Jerome  has  nopraise  for, 
but  which  was  in  use  all  over  Gteeoe  and 
AsU  Minor,  while  that  of  Heagrchhis  was 
used  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Lucian  of  Samosata,  a  Greek  satirist ;  b. 
about  12<J  at  Samosata,  in  Syria :  d.  at  an 
advanced  age  In  Egypt.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
professioii,  oat  gate  ms  attention  pirindpaUy 
to  Ifteratnre,  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  literary 
man.  His  principal  writing  coming  here  into 
consideration  is  his  Concerning  the  Death  of 
Pertgrimu,  a  satire  against  the  cvnit  s.  I'cr 
cgrinus,  a  criminal  of  the  lowest  kitui.  is  said 
to  have  attarhed  luinstdf  to  tlie  Cliristiaiis.  to 

have  become  a  great  authority  among  them, 


and  even  to  have  written  some  of  their  sacred 

books.  He  flnall}'  left  them,  Joined  the 
cynics,  and  after  journcyinj?  thmugh  the 
world,  preaching  their  dortrines.  dic<i  volun- 
tarily, out  of  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety, 
upon  the  pyre.  S'.icli  a  jx'rson  jus  pLTeLTimis 
may  have  lived.  The  ocaision  of  brinjiing 
the'  Christians  into  the  satire  seems  to  have 
been  Uwt  Lucian  ocnfused  theai  with  the 
cynics.  He  was  altogetfier  a  superficial 
•writer.  Complete  translation  by  Dryden, 
London,  1711, 4  vols. :  Dialogvet,  by  Howard 
WUliama.  London,  1888.  F.  H.  F. 

Lnoidns,  a  pieslqrter  of  the  Church  of 
Gaul,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Oth  cen- 

tury,  represented  .Vuirnsfinism,  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  duirch.  b\it  hy  Faiisfus  Ucjensis  and 
the  Synod  of  Arli  s,  47">,  wti'n-  ^<  ini  I'clatrian- 
ism  prevailed,  was  compelled  to  recant.  (i>ee 
MansI,  Om.  CM.  TlL) 

Lu'-cl-fer  (light  bri mji  i),  tlie  Latin  name  of 
the  ninrninif  star.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Bible  (Isji.  xiv.  12),  and  then  is  applie<l  ti>  in- 
dicate his  glory  a.s  "  a  son  of  the  morning." 
It  is  now  ••ommonlv,  but  inappropriatdy, 
given  to  the  prince  of  darkness.     T.  VV.  V. 

Lucifmr,  Luoifariaiu.  Lucifer  was  bi.shop 
of  C'airliari.  in  Snrdinia,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantiu.s  ;  d.  there  in  871.  .iVfter  the  Council 
of  Aries  had  rejected  Atbauasius  he  went  to 
liome,  and  was  sent  by  the  bishop  of  that 
city  to  the  emperor  to  obtain  a  new  and  tm> 
partial  council.  The  council  (of  Milan),  how- 
ever, pronouncetl  again  agaiiust  Atliauaj>ius, 
and  Lucifer  was  banished.  He  was  first  at 
Gennanicia,  in  ('<imniagene,  and  then  at  F.ku- 
theropolis,  in  Pale.->tine,  from  whii  li  pla<  e  in; 
wrote  a  number  of  bitter  controversial  tractn 
HLTainst  the  emperor.  With  the  accession  of 
J  ulian,  he  waa  pemitted  to  return  from  exile, 
an<l  paused  on  fals  waj  at  Antlodi  long 
enough  to  ordain  a  bishop  of  the  ohl  Nicene 
l>arty,  which  step  ptit  olt  the  day  of  peace 
somewhat.  The  S\  nod  of  Alexandria  CMVi) 
deci(h<l  in  favor  of  tlic  return  to  their  dio- 
ceses of  all  bishops  of  the  Arinn  tendency 
who  liad  not  iK'cn  leaders  of  that  party.  But 
Lucifer  could  admit  no  such  mildnei-s,  and 
so,  retiring  to  Us  Mshopric,  separated  him- 
self more  and  mora  from  the  church  as  gnWlj 
of  apostasy  from  the  purity  of  the  Tailh. 
The  party  of  the  Lnciferians  at  one  time  had 
considerable  extension,  an<l  ev(^n  a  church  in 
Kome.  But  it  did  not  long  survi\u  thoae 
who  founded  it.  F.  H.  F. 

Lacius,  poj»es  of  that  name.  1.  Pojx>  June 
25,  25:!.  to  Mareii  5,  2.54.  He  agreed  with 
hi.s  {ir.'dtri --Mir,  Cornelius,  in  tcacliin^'  tiial 
the  lapsed  upon  evideuc*'  of  true  rej^'ntancu 
should  be  readmlttetl  to  the  church.  Canon- 
ized, his  day  is  JIarch  4.  2.  (Oherardo  Oao- 
oianamloi)  pone  from  March  13,  1144.  to  Fet. 
15,  114.').  Before  his  acoexsion  he  luui  been 
employed  upon  many  important  emhamiea 
with  success,  and  wa.«^  the  most  promising 
candidate  for  election  in  the  difficult  time  in 
wliii  htho  papacy  then  foun<l  itstdf.  But  in 
lits  siiort  pontificate  he  accomplished  noth- 
ing;. (TTbaldo  Allueingoli)  pope  He)>t.  1. 
llbl,  to  2<0T.  25,  U8S^  UU  reign  was  largely 
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takcD  up  with  disputes  with  the  emperor, 
Frcderirk  I.,  alx)ut  tin-  estate  of  .Matihia,  in 
irhicb  no  agreement  was  arrivwi  at.  He 
•ecurttl,  howenr,  from  the  emncror  the 
promise  to  go  upon  the  cnwade.    t .  II.  F. 

Lftck^,  Gottfried  Ohrifltiui  Friedrich, 
Lutheran,  b.  at  Eireln,  near  JIa>;tl<  burir.  Au^. 
24.  1791;  d.  at  Gfitllngcn,  Feb.  14.  1853. 
where  he  becmme  profesaor  In  1827.  Hia  t)est 
work  Is  his  oomneataiy  oa  the  writings  of  6t. 
John,  partial  Eng.  traiia.»  fldinbargh,  1887. 

Lad,  Ludim.  Lud  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Sham  (Geu.  x.  23).  from  whom  tlie  Lydiaus 
•re  thouffht  to  have  descended.  Ludibi  was 
ft  MMk  of  Alizraim  (Gen.  z.  18>,  whoee  deecend* 
ants  dwelt  in  Africa  and  were  famous  %ow> 
men  (Isa.  IxtI.  19,  Jer.  jdvl.  9,  E/ek.  xxriii. 
10.  XXX.  6).  T.  W.  C. 

XMikM  TaJensIs,  hbhop  of  Tuy,  Oalicta, 
Spain.  1389-50  ;  wrote  ft  chronicle  of  Spain, 
«T0-12yfl.  which  was  edited  bjr  Scliott,  Frank- 
fort, lOO:^.  4  vi)l.s.  f.i:  .  aijil  a  life  of  St.  Isi- 
dore, of  which  tlio  tirst.  p:irt,  thd  hioirmpliy, 
is  found  in  Ai'f.  Sinrt.,  Ai>ril  4.  ami  lh(!  sec- 
ond purt,  polemica  against  the  Cuthari.  in 
Sib.  Air.  Ifax.  XXY. 

Luke  (Greek,  Luean.  Philemon  24),  an  ab- 
breviation of  jjucjmu.s,  called  by  I'aul  "  tin; 
belovwl  iihysician"  (Colos.  iv.  14),  an<l  distin- 
ffuished  from  those  "of  the  circumcision." 
He  WHS  not  an  eye-wftDeaa  (Luke  1.  8)  of  the 
goepBl&cts.  He  oomes  into  notice  as  ft  comr 
panion  of  PmI  fai  bti  later  journeys.  J(rfn* 
ing  him  at  Troas  (Acts  zvi.  10),  he  accom- 
mnicd  liim  to  PhilippI,  where  they  separated. 
Uejoiuinp  him  some  years  later  iil  liic  same 
place  (Acts  xx.  5),  he  remained  with  liim  to 
tlw  close  of  the  Unit  inipri-^Jdiiicur  at  l^njuc. 
His  personal  history  before  and  after  lii.s  con- 
nection with  the  ftpoetle  is  entirely  unknown, 
but  by  common  consent  he  is  the  author  of 
the  tbird  gospel  and  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

Goitjiel  ^.—Written  nrlmartly  for  one  The* 
ophilu.^,  to  whom  it  andthe  Book  of  Acts  were 
both  dcilicated.  It  is  snnposcfl  tlint  he  wrote 
under  tlie  direction  of  riinl.  'i'liere  is  a 
strikiii);  resemhlunce  between  tlic  style  of 
Luke  and  that  of  Paul,  which  corresponds  to 
their  spiritual  sympathy  and  long  intimacy." 
Some  200  phrases  are  common  to  them  and 
foreign  to  other  New  Testament  writers. 
The  literary  neiltB  of  the  gospel  are  great. 
Renan  says  that "  Luke  displays  a  genuine 
skill  in  compiisitii>n.  His  Inxik  is  a  Ix-autiful 
narrative,  iinitiiiL;  tlic  emotion  of  thi^  dmma 
with  the  serenity  of  the  idyl."  He  is  the 
bc!4t  writer  of  the  evant'clists.  His  construc- 
tion is  rythmical  and  his  vocabulary  rich  and 
well  selected.  His  style  is  clear,  animated, 
•nd  pietuiesque.  That  he  was  a  physician 
ftppeaift  clearly  Iroa  hie  descnpooos  of 
fflsisese  and  nis  use  of  medtcal  terms,  hi  hoth 
of  which  he  is  rcnuirkably  accurate.  His 
clos<i  observation  and  retentive  menior}'  are 
shown  in  his  references  to  civil  and  ]>oHti<id 
affairs  {e.g.,  never  confdundini^  a  proconsul 
with  a  proprietor  or  a  irorernor),  and  in  liLs 
use  of  nautical  term.H  in  renard  to  the  voyape 
and  shipwreck,  in  which  he  was  Paul's  asso- 
date.  Uia  is  the  vnitenal  guepel,  intended 


for  the  (ientiles,  and  dwelUnp  on  wliat  would 
Ix'  csp(;cially  iiiten  sting  to  them  ;  the  gosp<.'l 
of  icnmnhood,  for  the  word  woman  occurs  in 
)Iatthew  and  Mark  49  times,  but  in  Luke 
alone  48  times  ;  the  prayer  gospel,  for  he  re- 
cords our  Lord's  prayers  at  his  Mptism,  after 
cleandng  the  leper,  before  tlie  cell  of  the 
twelve,  athfatransflguTStfott,  and  on  the  crom 

for  his  rn<'mi('s,  and  tn  liim  nlnnc  bcloiiL''  tin- 
pruycr-pariihlcH  of  llw  Friend  at  Midni;;l»l  and 
tlie  Unjust  Jndtre  ;  the  Gosik-I  of  foug,  for 
to  him  we  owe  the  BmeHictus  of  Ziicharia.s, 
the  Magnificat  of  ilar>'.  the  Nunc  IHmiUi*, 
of  Simeon,  the  Ak  Maria  of  the  angel,  and 
the  Gloria  in  ExctMs  of  the  angchc  hobt  ; 
and  the  Gospel  of  it^tmey,  for  he  ftlone  tells 
of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  detaib  of 
Chri.st's  birth  ftnd  circumcision,  and  presentft* 
tion  in  the  temple  and  subjection  to  his  par- 
ents, and  liis  (juot iuuin|ij  witli  tlie  doctors. 

The  narrative  Ls  more  conjph  te  than  the 
others,  and,  as  has  lx<eu  said,  has  ijortions 
)>ecullur  to  it.  Among  these,  beside  the  in- 
teresting details  in  the  tlnst  and  second  chap- 
ten,  are  the  miraculoua  draught  of  flshts,  the 
sermon  at  Nazareth,  the  heaUng  of  10  lepers, 
the  rt;fusul  to  call  down  fire  upon  the  inhos- 
pitable Samaritans,  the  mishion  of  the  seventy, 
the  i^arables  of  tlie  G<kh1  Samaritan,  the  Rir- 
ren  Fig-tree,  the  Lost  .SImm  ji  iiml  Coin  and 
Son,  the  Unjust  Steward,  Dive-^  and  La/an. s. 
and  tlic  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  the  jour- 
ney of  the  two  disciples  to  Emmaus,  to  whom 
the  risen  Saviour  revealed  himself. 

The  gospel  was  written  before  the  destmo* 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  before  the  Book  of 
Acts,  but  for  any  closer  determination  of  its 
date  the  materials  arr'  wanting. 

Iteceut  works,  iKsides  the  g<'nend  coninu  n- 
taries,  are  esix-cially  GiKlct,  lev.  trans.,  Iscw 
York,  1881  :  (.'oruelius  ii  Lapide,  C'otnnniitary, 
translated  by  Ross,  London.  IW  ;  !M.  F.  Sad- 
ler, Sotet,  Critical  or  Fraetieal,  London,  188d ; 
G.  R.  Bliss,  Oommenimv,  Philadelphia.  1885 : 
F.  W.  Farrar,  Gotpel  Areording  to  St.  Luke, 
with  notes.  (Cambridge,  1884.       T.  "W.  C. 

Luka  of  PrapTue,  a  bi.sho[)  of  the  Unita* 
Fnitruin,  ill  (  a  .:ili  *»f  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Hrctliren  ;  b.  about  the  year  14r>lt, 
ill  liohcmia  ;  d.  at  Jungbunzlau,  Dec.  II, 
1528.  Ue  studied  at  Pcacue  ;  was  originally 
a  Utxaquist,  but  joined  the  UkUm  Fratrum 
in  1480.  and  lielped  to  prercnt  ft  eehisni  hi 
this  body  between  the  cultured  and  the  Illiter- 
ate. A  tour  of  exiiloration.  undertaken  in 
1491  with  4  others,  to  Constanlinoplc  and  the 
Orient,  in  >rarch  of  primitive  C'hiistians  with 
whom  he  and  his  brethren  might  have  fellow- 
ship, proving  unsuccessful,  on  his  return  he 
devot4'd  hinwlf  to  literary  work.  lie  visited 
Italy  and  France  to  confer  with  the  Walden- 
sest  1497-99 ;  witnessed  the  execution  of  &»• 
Tonarola;  was  chosen  bishop,  l.'VCO;  devel- 
oped the  ritual  of  the  Ureilircn.  nnfl  wvu- 
controversial  tractates  against  tlic  Honian 
Catholics  and  Ufni(tui>ts.  H<'  was  Arm  amid 
persecutions.  In  15<)o  lie  publi.shrHl  a  i'at,- 
thixin  and  a  Ilumn-Btftk,  the  first  canirelical 
publications  of  this  description  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  1616  arrested  and  lhreatene<t  with 
toirttiie  ftnd  the  stake,  he  was  released  through 
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the  interrention  of  Baron  Krajck.  He  be- 
came senior  biallop  of  hte  church  in  1518,  and 
sent  deputations  to  Lather,  1523  and  1524. 

without  satisfactory  result.  Ik«ides  polemi- 
cal writln;^  he  publislied  various  doctrinal 
and  exo^rctiavl  works  in  Latin  or  in  Bolu!- 
mian,  in  nil  more  than  80.  (Si-e  Da  8chwt'i- 
nitz,  Ilistort/  of  tfie  Unitaa  Fnttrum,  Bctlile- 
hem,  Pa..  mV)  J.  T.  H.vmilton. 

LiollaSj  Rajrmundus,  Spanish  nobltrman. 
pool,  philosophiT,  tiirn], )!.rian,  and  mission 
arj  ;  b.  ulmnt  rii}')  ut  Pulma,  Island  of  3Ia 
jorca  ;  d.  nt  sea,  near  the  Island  of  Cabrera, 
June  80.  1816.  The  first  80  yenre  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  the  oooit  of  King  James,  the 
Conaueror,  as  a  complete  man  uf  the  world. 
Sudaenly  awakened  to  the  unsatiafyine  char- 
acter of  "si  u-h  a  life  (1265),  he  rcnounrf  <i  the 
world,  divided  his  sii[)rr)liion.s  proixTty 
amoni;  the  poor,  and  n  tind  from  family  and 
friends  to  a  mountain  to  live  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit. 8ix  Tears  later  he  had  a  vinion  which 
implanted  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  proved  to 
be  the  guiding  one  of  his  life,  thiit  of  Cbrb- 
tian  musions  among  the  heathen  and  6m- 
cens.  He  sought  first  to  gain  a  method  by 
which  truth  rould  Ik-  mo.st  readily  mailo  ac 
cessible  to  the  minds  of  men,  then  to  acijuire 
the  kuowledire  of  the  Oriental  lunguaire-s.  and 
then  to  preach  the  gosped  personally  to  heathen 
and  Moslems.  He  sought  to  interest  others 
in  his  plans,  founded  schools  for  the  study  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  in  1286  journeyed 
to  Rone  to  laj  hw  plana  teion  the  pot)c. 
Re  met  with  little  locoess  at  Borne,  and  finally 
iilmself  went  u])on  a  mission  to  Tunis,  em- 
barking at  Ocnoa  (1292).  At  Hu{ria,  Ttinis, 
he  began  to  pn-adi,  liavimx  first  laid  down 
tho  condition  tluit  if  he  proved  Christianity 
to  be  superior  to  Islamism.  his  hearers  were 
to  adopt  it,  and  promising  in  the  reverse  case 
to  do  accordingly.  His  sermona  ahowed  the 
superionty  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
Ood  as  a  oelng  of  love  so  ciearlv  that  the  au- 
thorities liegan  tO  be  alarmed  for  Islnmism, 
and  he  was  hahished.  lie  returned  to  J-^u- 
rope,  and  was  active  in  many  plaee-s  teaching 
his  philos^iphic  svstem,  and  .seeking  to  gain 
adherents  to  his  ideas.  Ho  siK  cee<ied  in  get- 
ting chairs  for  the  Oriental  lanLrnrtires  estab- 
lished at  the  universities  of  Paris.  Oxford, 
and  Salamanca.  IbantiniB  he  made  one  mis- 
rionary  journey  to  the  fiaet,  going  as  far  as 
Armenia.  And  now  his  first  love  drew  him 
back  to  the  Moslems  of  TiinlM,  and  he  reap- 
peared in  Tunis  and  preached,  but  was  driven 
out  of  Hugia,  W!i8  nearly  killed  by  stoning, 
and  dle<i  on  the  journey  home,  ilis  philo- 
sophical ideas  have  not  been  fully  .studied  or 
understood.  His  works  are  in  an  incomplete 
edition, jmUished  at  JIajence.  1721-4S.  in  8 
vols.  (Bee  Neuidar,  Oktmh  akt»rif,  and  the 
phflOBOiihieal  hlalovies  of  BlttMr  and  Erd- 
mann.)  F.  H.  F. 

I^^na,  Servatns,  b.  about  806;  d.  after 
86S ;  was  educated  la  the  monastery  of  f  er- 
ri^ree in  ^diocese of  Bens ;  studieast  Fulda 

under  Rabanus  Maurus,  827-87 ;  lived  for 
Home  time  at  tlw  court  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
and  was  bv  Charles  the  Bald  made  ulilmt  of 
Ferri^res,  842.   He  sided  with  Gottschalk, 


whom  he  defended  both  In  letters  and  in  large 
treatises.  His  works  were  first  edited  by 
Baluze,  Paris,  1664  ;  Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  CXIX. 
(See  Nicolas,  £tutUi  »ur  le»  lettrtM  de  Sertat 
lAtup,  Paris,  1861  ;  F.  Sprotte,  Sertatu* 
Xttpiif,  Batisbon.  1880.) 

Lust  originally  meant  any  longing  desivs 
(Deut.  xii.  15.  xiV.  26),  but  in  tacit  acknowl- 
'  edgnient  of  man's  sinful  passions,  it  cjime  to 
denote  carnal,  hiscivious  desire  (Matt.  v.  28). 
and  in  the  epistles  all  the  native  evil  dcsirw 
of  men  (Gal.  v.  16.  17, 24,  James  L  14.  IS). 
Lutty  in  Judges  iii.  80  means  vbroromi. 

T.  W.  C. 

Luthardt,  Obristoph  Bmst,  Lie.  TheoL, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Erlangen,  1852,  1854,  1856), 
Luthnan ;  b.  at  Msroldswefaiach,  Bavncku 

March  S3,  183S  ;  studied  at  Erlangen  and 

■  Berlin,  1841—1.5,  and  was  ordained  at  Mtinden. 
IWfl  ;  teacher  in  the  Munich  gymnasium. 
1846-51  ;  privfit  tl'tctnt  at  Krlangen,  lis"il-  )4  , 
professor  extraordinary  at  Marburg.  1834-r»ti  ; 

Professor  of  systematic  tlieology  and  New 
'estament  exegesis  at  Leipzig,  1856.  Of  hi.* 
writings  have  been  translated  and  published 
in  £dinbu»h.  Fundamental  Trut^  <if  Qhrit' 
lianity,  18W  :  Sadng  TrutAt  ef  Chruttantty, 
1868:  Moral  Tnttfmof  Chrixttanity.  1873  ;  St. 
Ju/i  II ,  tfie  A  utfior  of  the  Fou  rth  G<mimI,  1875  ;  tSt. 
.Jiihii's  (I'lujit  f  DejtcrUK'd  arid  Krjtlniucd  aeevrtf- 
iii'!  t'i  {f.t  I'truliar  thnrarter.  1878,  3  vols.; 
Hiytori/  if  Chrixtinn  Ethirnfor  (he  Utfornuition, 
ItSyo,  2  vols.  The  most  useful  of  his  writings 
is  his  Kompemlium  der  Dugmntik,  Ijcipzig. 
1865,  7th  ed.,  1886^  which  is  s  text>baok 
throughout  Oermany. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  aon  of  Hans  Luther 
and  Margaret  Lindeman.  hla  wife,  was  bom 
at  Eisleben.  Nov.  10. 14W :  d.  there,  Feb.  18, 

1546.  lie  was  baptized  on  the  day  following 
his  birth  in  tlie  church  of  8t.  I*eter  and  8t. 
Paul.  His  parents  wen;  very  poor  anrl  worki  d 
hard  for  a  living  and  fur  tlie  accumulation 
of  means  with  which  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. The  family  discipline  was  seven*,  but 
the  children  were  brought  up  In  tllO  fear  of 
God.  Wlien  Martin  was  a  few  yeais  old  the 
family  removed  to  Mansfcld,  where  the  father 
improved  his  fortune  and  lu  eame  alilermun. 
Hero  Martin  received  I  lie  rudiments  of  his 
education.  At  the  a_L'e  of  14  he  was  sent  to 
a  famous  8ch(X)l  at  Magdeburg.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Eisenach  as  a  charily  s*  holar, 
where  he  sang  in  the  streets  for  bread  until 
he  was  taken  into  the  house  of  Madama 
Cotta,  who  had  been  attracted  bj  his  llna 
voice.  He  now  surpassed  all  Us  fe!low< 
students  In  aoqniiring  knowledge.  At  the 
age  of  18  (tSOlfbe  entered  the  University  of 
Erfurt,  where  he  was  made  a  Jtin  lielor  in 
1508,  and  a  .Master  of  Philosophy  two  ytar.s 
later.  His  father  had  intended  that  he  should 
study  law.  But  anxiety  about  his  soul  anil 
the  sudden  death  of  hu  friend  Alexius  led 
him  to  enter  the  Augustinlan  doister.  Juhr 
17, 150S.  As  a  novlAle  he  pertonned  with 
great  cheerfulness  all  the  menial  services 
which  his  superiors  impowi  upon  him  in 
onler  to  overc<mie  his  pride.  But  be  found 
time  to  make  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  and 
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of  the  works  of  Au^stine.  Btrnard,  aud 
other  mvstic&  In  1507  he  was  ordained  a 
priest.  In  his  troublcH  about  his  soul  and  in 
nis  conflicts  witli  sin  ho  gained  mtich  com- 
fort and  strength  from  the  article  of  ttic 
AxMBtles'  Creea.  ' '  I  Ixilieve  in  the  forgiveness 
of  aini,"  to  which  his  atteotion  was  called  bv 
a  fenow-monk.  In  the  year  1006,  on  the  rec- 
ommeudation  of  Jolm  von  Staupitz,  he  was 
appointed  profpss(,r  (jf  philosophv  in  the 
newly  cstalilislu  il  Tnivcrsity  of  Wlttriibcrtf. 
But  the  philosophy  tlicu  in  vogue  did  not 
satisfy  the  cruvin;;  of  his  dt'cp,  earnest  hhiI. 
He  longed  to  cxclmngc  it  for  the  study  of  the- 
ology. AccordingPy  he  made  preparation 
for  Uliiog  tlie  dinerent  theological  degrees. 
In  ISM  he  was  made  Bachelor,  and  in  ISlfl 
Doctor  of  Theology.  He  now  began  to  lor- 
tare  on  the  Psalms,  then  on  Kotnans  and 
Qalntiiin'*.  In  l.")17  hu  tnuisl.iti  il  tlic  7  p<?ni- 
tenliiil  i'^^iiltiis  and  puhlishfd  tlit  ni  willj  a 
rommentary.  In  tliis  same  year  lie  also  pub- 
lished an  (  xplanatiou  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Gn-man  Tluology.  Meauwhile,  in 
1510,  he  had  made  a  journey  to  Home,  where 
he  improTed  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  under 
Elias  Levita,  and  made  manr  observationa  in 
T^g^wd  to  tile  corruptions  of  the  {mpucr,  which 
were  subsequently  of  great  value  in  fcis  work 
of  reform.  He  was  wont  to  tiuy  :  "  Whotver 
gCM's  t<i  It'jine  for  the  lir^l  time  is  lookiuLC  for 
a  rogue  ;  whoever  goes  again  will  lind  iiini  , 
and  whoever  goes  a  third  Uine  will  return 
with  him."  When  Tctzcl  came  to  Witteu- 
beig  and  began  the  sale  of  indulgences  Luther 
waned  agauist  the  traffic  In  the  confessional, 
preadied  against  ft  from  the  pulpit,  and 
through  letters  to  the  bishops  of  Bnmdruhurg 
and  Mainz  souirht  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Finally, 
on  <  »rt.  l."(17.  lie  ]Histed  !t.")  theses  uf^ainnt 
indnl'4ence!<  on  the  door  of  the  C';l>.11c  Church 
in  Wittenberg.  This  was  the  beitinning  of 
the  great  Protestant  Itcformation  of  the  16lh 
cenlurr.  In  these  tlieses.  or  plain  proposi- 
tions drawn  from  the  evident  sense  of  the 
word  of  God,  Lnther  denounces  tlie  papsl  In* 
dulgenccs  and  declares  that  "  The  true  treas- 
ure of  the  church  is  the  holy  gf>.spel  of  the 
glory  and  grace  of  God."  The  thrs(  s  spread 
rapidly  through  Gernuiny,  and  in  a  couple  of 
wwks  were  read  by  the  poix;  hiiiLwIf,  who 
declare*!  that  the  author  was  a  very  clever 
German,  but  uus  drunk  when  he  wrote  them. 
Tetidi  burned  Luther's  tbesea  and  prepezed 
counter-theses.  £dc  wrote  the  Obolitei,  to 
which  Luther  replied  in  the  A$teri»n.  Iloog- 
Blratcn  rai.sed  the  cry  of  heresy.  Prierias 
sent  out  a  ZHulf/f/ue  against  the  PregtimptiiouK 
ConfluKinnt  of  Martin  LutJur,  which  Luther 
ignored  for  a  time,  but  t  iL  i  tiKilly  re  futed  in 
Aug.,  1518.  The  bold  monk  was  now  sum- 
moned to  Rome  within  60  daje*  but  at  the 
Bolidtatiou  of  the  university  and  of  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  the  pope  agreed  to  settle  the 
difflcol^  through  Cardinal  Cajetan.  whcnn 
Luther  was  oroered  to  meet  at  Augsburg. 
But  refusing  to  recant,  and  appealing  to  the 
Bible  and  to  the  pojK!  better  informed,  lie  wu.s 
haughtily  disnusscil,  smd  happily  escapt-il  hark 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  to  attack 
the  corniptions  of  the  church  and  to  preach 
and  teach  evangeUcal  docfrine.   The  pope 


now  instructed  Miltitz  to  hold  an  interview 
!  with  Luther.  The  latter  still  rcfuwd  to  rc- 
'  cant,  though  he  coiLsented  to  write  a  letter  of 
\  humhlii  apology  to  the  pope  for  liL*  seeming 
disrespect  to  the  Holy  Father.  In  July,  151d, 
Luther  eugagMl  iu  a  public  disputaUm  wHil 
£ck  at  LdcNcig.  Ue  denied  the.pnnuMsjrof 
j  the  pope  ana  the  tnfalUbfli^  of  cottscOs,  and 
declared  that  even  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
:  Hus  w<'re  unrighteously  condemned.  This 
,  widened  the  Wcach  with  Home.  iJoth  parties 
i  claimed  the  victory.  £ck  httd  tht;  advantn^*^ 
from  the  witness  of  the  church,  Lutlu  r  frinu 
the  witness  of  the  Bible.  Hence  learning 
now  wherein  his  strength  lay,  he  beean  to 
Study  (be  Bible  still  mora  earnestly.  But  he 
aholncwaied  the  activity  of  his  pen.  In  the 
year  1590  appeared  the  8  great  Beformalion 
tretitises.  The  Appeal  to  the  Oertnan  3V*W/i7y, 
7'/.f  finilaru  qf  the  Chrittian  Man,  and  Thr 
Ilihf/itniish  Ciipn'riti/  f>f  (fie  Church.  The  ni.-t 
is  the  politit  iil  manife>tri  of  ihe  Heformation  ; 
the  secoud  applies  the  principle  oi  faith  to 
tlie  dunrch  and  to  tlie  indiviaual ;  the  third 
sweeps  awsfthe  mighty  sscramental  system 
of  Rome.  The  eflect  of  these  writings  on 
the  German  people  and  on  the  church  was 
tremendous.  They  stirred  the  spirit  of  ft«e- 
dom  and  broke  the  yoke  of  ee(  lesimstieal 
tyranny.  But  the  arch  heretic  hail  iu)%v  gono 
so  far  tliiit  ]jr  could  no  longer  In,'  tolerated  W 
lie  owned  a.s  a  son  of  the  chun  h.  Karlv  in 
(  let.  he  is  excommunicated  by  a  papal  bull 
wiiich  £ck  brings  from  Rome.  On  Nov.  10 
Luther  bums  tliis  buO  and  a  copy  of  the 
canon  law  al  the  Elater  gate  of  Wittenberc 
with  the  words :  "  Because  thoa  hast  offendea 

the  Holy  One  of  the  Lonl.  Ik-  thou  consunutl 
wiih  everla-slinir  lire."  lleneeforlh  he  is  an 
ceeh'xiastieal  outlaw  .  .Ml  hope  of  ri-i  oiit  ili- 
ation  witli  the  im»J)c  is  at  an  end.  He  must 
now  api)ear  Ijeioro  tlie  emia-ror  at  Worms, 
whither  be  would  go  though  there  were  as 
msny  devils  there  as  tilea  OH  tike  roofs  of  the 
houses.  Even  before  the  emperor  he  refuses 
to  recant,  and  leavea  the  cHy  an  acknowledged 
hero.  But  a.s  his  friends  antici|Mitc  that  ho 
will  now  1m^  put  luider  the  ban  of  tlie  empire, 
thev  take  him  into  friendly  captivity  and  eon- 
<  eal  him  in  the  Warthurg.  Here  lie  has  time 
to  meditate  and  t«»  grow  into  that  deeper  spir- 
itual apprehension  of  ihc  gospel  which  after- 
ward characuri/ed  his  work.  Hls  enemiea 
and  many  of  his  friends  who  auppoeed  that 
he  had  been  murdered  soon  found  ont  by  his 
powerful  writings  that  he  still  lived.  During 
tJiis  conrtnemeut  he  translatwl  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  March,  I't'l'i,  he  returned  to 
Wittcnlxrg  and  restored  order,  which  had 
l)een  greatly  disturljcd  by  Carlstadt  and  the 
Zwickau  fanatics.  In  tliis  same  year  he  re 
plied  to  the  book  of  Henn'  YIII.  of  England 
on  Set«n  Saeramentt,  lectured  in  the  uni- 
versity, preached  and  made  Journeys  In  tike 
tnterort  of  the  evangelical  cause.  From  1584 
to  1589  Luther  was  engaged  in  controversy 
with  Carlstadt,  Zniugli.  and  others  over  the 
matter  of  the  Lord's  Supix-r.  But  it  was 
also  «lurinir  tlii.s  jx-ritKl  that  he  lays  a.side  the 
monk'.s  cowl,  marries  Catharine  von  Bora, 
becomes  a  father,  writes  a  reply  to  Knismus 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  composes  lUs  Ger- 
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man  liturg}'  and  tht-  twu  catcohi.sm.s.  and 
visits  many  of  the  churches  of  Siixunv  in 
orJur  to  in>itru(  t  iho  pastors  in  the  true  doc- 
trine ;  flnalh  ,  Oct.  1-a,  1529,  altcnding  the 
Marburg  Conference,  where  he  refused  full 
concord  with  Zwingli,  liecuusc  the  Uttter  held 
a  vleir  of  the  Lora's  Supper  which  Luther 
betfeTcd  1q  hto  oonscience  to  be  eootnoy  to 
the  teaching  of  tin-  \vr»rd  of  (  Joi!.  Rut  Lather 
cordliilly  shook  liaiids  with  /wiiigH  when 
they  separated,  and  both  prniiii^cii  t  i  ;i!]st:iin 
from  further  controversy  on  the  suljjtct,  nor 
was  Luther  the;  tlrst  to  break  the  promise. 
In  the  year  1580  occurretl  the  mcraorabli' 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the  Protestants 
offered  their  oontenion  of  faith.  Luther, 
who  was  sUn  under  the  ben  of  the  empire, 
would  not  have  Jieon  safe  at  Ancrslturi^. 
Consequently  he  accompanied  ll»e  Sa.von  dele- 
gation an  far  as  Coburg.  where  he  lodge<l 
in  the  CJistle  from  April  to  Oct.  But  he 
sreatly  cucouniged  and  strengthened  the 
hearta  of  his  conifuusiog  brethren  by  his  fre- 
quent letters,  which  Draatfae  the  tooderest 
aoticitade  for  liis  came  and  show  hie  cond- 
denoe  in  its  Una!  triomnlt.  Here  also,  it  is 
thought,  he  wrote  his  uimous  bjiltlc  hj-mn, 
"  Eia  festc  Burg  i.st  unscr  Gutt. "  The  Con- 
fession delivered  at  Aug.sburg  he  cordially 
auproved.  To  the  elector  he  wrote  :  "It 
pleii.s<-8  me  very  well,  and  there  is  notliin^' 
that  I  could  change  or  improve.  Nor  would 
it  he  expedient  for  me  to  do  so,  for  I  cannot 
tread  so  soft^  and  qulctbr."  On  his  return 
home  to  Wittenberg  lu  Oct  he  took  the  place 
of  Bugenhagcn  as  pastor  of  the  principal 
church,  while  the  latter  was  ab.sent  establish- 
inu'  the  church  at  LulK;ck.  Hut  not  tlic  less 
was  he  active  with  his  pen.  In  15:18  he  en- 
tered into  full  conconl  with  Martin  Bucer 
and  other  SHuuth  German  theologians  in  re- 

Srd  to  all  the  doctrines  which  had  been  in 
ipute.  Buca  and  Capito  shed  tears  of  Joj, 
and  an  Joined  in  partakine  of  Uie  Lcra's 
Supper.  But  scaioely  had  this  concord  Ixen 
established  when  Luther  was  called  on  to 

frcparc  to  meet  a  gein  ral  council  at  Mantua, 
le  now  wrote  the  Sinahald  Articles,  whicli 
are  atnoni:  the  most  positive  an<l  defiant  of  all 
his  anti  papistical  writings.  lie  denounces 
the  ma.ss  as  "  the  dragon -tail  which  has  multi- 
plied abonunation.s  and  idolatries."  He  con- 
oenuu  purgatonr,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
pKpaa,  and  reruaes  to  yield  a  siiude  iota  in 
ngui  to  jnstiflcation  by  faith.  These  art!- 

deswere  signed  by  nearlv  all  tin-  rr  jin  -^ciit 
ati^e  theologians  of  (ii-rniany,  and  ;ire  .still 
held  iu  high  honor  as  a  confession  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Luther  now  began  to 
feel  tlie  approach  of  old  age,  but  he  did  not 
cea.sc  to  labor  with  voice  and  pen.  He  still 
preached  much  and  wrote  some  of  his  most 
valuable  treaUses,  tm  On  the  QntneiU  of  th§ 
Church,  in  whtdi  he  dercloped  the  Idea  that 
the  church  is  the  contrrciration  of  believers, 
whom  the  Holy  (iliost  evermore  sjinrtilies  anil 
perfects  in  the  faith  ;  and  Anninjit  tin  P./juinj 
of  Romf  Fo'imli'd  by  thf  Dt  ril.  Amid  trials, 
persecutions,  and  sicknifsses  he  has  now 
reached  the  6^1  year  of  bis  age  and  longs  for 
death.  In  Jan.  be  went  to  Eblebcn  to  at- 
tempt a  noondUatioa  of  lha  oovnta  of  Uaas- 


feld.  In  this  city  of  his  birth  he  died,  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  18,  1546,  aged  62  years.  3 
months,  8  days,  iiis  last  wonis,  spoken  in 
I..atin  'A  times,  were  :  "  Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  mv  spirit ;  thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  thou  faithful  God."  His  body  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Castle  Chozchat  Wittenbeig. 
The  German  people  have  honored  Mm  with  a 
montinu  iit  of  bnss  at  Worms  but  Ills 

true  nionunienls  are  llu;  open  15il)le,  the  Prot* 
estant  (  iiurc  h,  the  liheraled  con.science  of 
Christendom.  He  was  a  gR'nt  moral  hero,  a 
man  of  sublime  faith,  a  profound  mystic,  a 
practical  worker.  His  vices  of  temper  and 
tnanner  were  but  the  shadows  of  great  vir- 
tues. He  was  God's  own  chosen  instrument 
for  purifying  the  temple  and  for  building 
anew  tin"  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  hymns 
kindle  the  devotions  of  millions  of  wotrship- 
pers.  llis  theology  is  regenerating  and  re- 
storing the  whole  race  of  man.  "  Four  poten- 
tates ruled  the  mind  of  Europe  in  tlie  liefor- 
mation — tlie  egapcror,  Krasmus,  the  pope, 
and  Luther.  The  pope  wanes,  Erasmus  is 
little,  the  empenv  is  nothing,  but  Luther 
abides  as  a  power  for  all  time."  Bestedl' 
tions  of  works,  Ldp/lg,  23  vols.,  German; 
Walch,  24  vols.,  German  ;  Erlangen.  67  vok. 
(terman  and  '.M  vols.  Latin.  The  great  critical 
edition  is  that  edited  by  Knmike,  and  pub- 
li.shed  fit  Weimar,  IHsa  sqc^,  which  enpnvwl 
the  patronage  of  the  late  Emperor  William 
and  the  Prussian  Government.  Luther's  life 
has  been  written  bjr  Helanchthon,  Matthesius, 
I'kert,  Mnerer,  Koetlfai.  Bayne,  Rae.  F.  H. 
Hedge,  and  many  others.  [Of  his  writings 
have  l»ecn  tninslatefl  his  95  Theaet,  his  Ad- 
dnxn  to  thf  y<>hilitif  of  the  German  A'ation, 
Chrixtiini  LOftrty  and  linhyhmMi  Cajitirity  of 
the  Churrh,  hy  Wa(  e  and  Buchheiin,  I.,ondon. 
l^wa  :  his  commentaries  on  Galatians  (n.e. 
1ST>>.  on  the  first  five  chapters  of  GenesU 
(£dioburgh.  186^,and  on£mstles  of  Peter  and 
Judo;  his  JSbmns,  l^Mt  Way  to  Pnq/er 
(1846\  Ihpe  ConfmtndedilSWi,  LettrntoWom- 
en  (1865),  and  selections  from  his  voluminona 
ndsoelbmeotts  works,]      J.  W.  Richabd. 

Lutheran  Church,  The.  L  In  General. 
1.  Origin. — The  Luihi  rau  Church  lu*  such 
began  her  disttnd,  historical  life  at  Aug-^ 
burg,  in  Germany,  June  25,  1580.  when  7 
evangelical  princes  and  the  represtntatives  of 
3  Imperial  cities  presented  to  the  emperor. 
Charles  V.,  a  conff  ssion  of  faith,  which  cm- 
liiHlied  the  teacliini:  of  Luther  on  the  chief 
articles  of  the  Cliristian  religion.  The  luiil- 
ing  up  of  the  95  thews  by  t.ulher,  Oc  t.  .SI, 
1517;  the  disputation  with  Eck  at  Leipzig. 
June  27-.Iuly  16,  1519,  in  which  he  assailed 
tlie  primacy  of  the  nope  and  the  infallibilitr 
of  councils ;  the  Diet  of  Worms,  April  17, 
18,  lOSl,  where  he  refused  to  recant ;  the 
exile  in  the  Wartburg.  May  4, 1521-Mardi. 
1522,  where  he  formcfl  ancf  partly  executed 
the  jiliiii  of  translating  the  whole  Bible  Into 
German  ;  his  controversy  (l.')2l-29)  with 
(Jarlstadt  and  Zwingli  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  ;  his  vi<!itation  of  the  Saxon 
churches  (1527-28)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  two  catechisms  in  1529  ;  UM  COlloquj  aft 
Marburg.  Oct.  l-^  16S9,  whare.  on  account  of 
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mdlad  dlHereuce  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper*  he  refused  alliance  with  Zwingli— 
«liMe  «ftiits,  tofother  with  what  tnuupired 
at  the  two  diets  of  Spent,  1586.  1689,  ren- 
dered the  Augsburg  Conression  both  possible 
and  nccessjiry.  Aa  the  first  Diet  of  Speyer 
hiui  secured  legal  riwf^nilion  to  the  followers 
of  Luther,  as  the  second  luul  l  omplelcd  their 
sfpiiration  from  the  liuuian  eoiiununion,  so 
the  delivery  of  their  confession  established  a 
new  cecleijia.stical  body  with  a  distinct  bond 
of  union.  But  tiiia  oonfenioa  did  not  mmo 
Tite  the  LntheBuB  from  tho  CSraNli  Oalhouc, 
fyr  it  dainu  to  be  "  drawn  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  word  of  Ood, "  accepts  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Nicene  Cre*"*!,  rejects 
the  heresies  which  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church  rejected,  and  appeals  U>  tlie  Fathers 
in  support  of  its  doctrine.  In  itself  consid- 
ered, tbe  Augsburg  Confession  is  in  part  a  re- 
Assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  ChrisUanit]r  as 
taught  in  and  by  the  Historfoal  Gathoiic 
Apostolic  Church,  and  in  part  a  proteat 
against  the  corruptions  of  Rome.  Tne  first 
21  articles  are  |)Ositive  and  dtxitrinal,  and 
cover  the  chief  sul»je(  ts  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
the  remaining  7  are  negative  and  coatrover 
sial,  and  refer  to  the  abuses  wliich  had  been 
corrected.  In  stmtiment  tirm  and  evangelical, 
it  exhibits  the  theology  of  Luther,  who.  as 
Eahnis  ears,  is  the  author  of  its  contents ;  in 
tone  mila  and  condliutorjr,  it  ledects  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Melanchthon,  who,  as  like- 
wist-  Kalinis  says,  is  the  author  of  its  form. 
IJeeausc!  of  its  doctrinal  contents  and  of  its 
historical  ]Kisiti(>n  uiiii  nlalions,  il  is  tuiw  and 
has  ever  been  considered  the  fundamental 
OonfesKiuu  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh,  and  ia 
the  only  universally  recognized  bond  of  union 
common  to  all  who  bear  tlie  Lutheran  name. 
But  in  addition  to  it  the  great  majority  of 
Lutherans  recognize,  and  witlt  varying  (U;- 
grees  of  stringency  sulxscribe,  the  Apology  of 
the  Confession  (loIJl),  the  Smalcald  Arli'cles 
{l.">;^7),  the  two  cute<  hi'<ms  of  Luther  {V>29). 
and  the  Formula  of  Conconl  (1577),  wliich, 
*ogether  with  the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
the  three  oecumenii-al  creeds,  constitute  the 
B.)3k  of  Concord,  which,  M'ith  a  preface  signed 
bf  51  prinoea  and  the  delegates  of  85  aties, 
was  promulgated  by  the  Ehictor  Augtastua  of 
Saxouy,  .Time  2'.  l"^).  the  fiftieth  aDOiver* 
sary  of  the  Au^shiiri:  Confession. 

2.  Dim' iKiNKs.  -The  central  doctrine  of 
all  the  distinctive  Lutheran  confessions  is, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone  in  the 
merit  and  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  without  works.  Around  tixb  funda- 
mental "  article  of  a  standing  or  falling 
church"  are  grouped  the  proiMsittons  thai 
man  is  totally  depraved,  in  the  sf-nso  that  sin 
affects  and  corrupts  all  his  moral  powers  ; 
that  man's  will  is  in  InHidaiie,  unal)l(^  to  do 
anything  positive  or  meritorious  in  the  matter 
of  salvation  ;  that  Jesas  Christ,  who  is  tru<: 
Ood  and  true  man,  ofTercd  n  suftlcient  .sacri- 
floe  for  all  the  sins  of  men,  both  original  and 
actual ;  thai  the  Hobr  Ghost  is  imparted 
through  tbe  word  ana  sacnunents,  "  who  in 
his  own  time  and  place  works  faith  In  tho»«; 
who  hear  the  gospel ;"  tliat  faith  brings  forth 
food  werks ;  that  the  chaich  is  the  oongie- 


Stion  of  believers,  who  maintain  the  preach- 
I  of  the  word  aud  the  admlnistratiou  of  the 
•aomnents ;  that  lepentanoe  oooaiato  in  ter- 
ror on  aooooBt  of  sfai  and  fidCh  hi  the  gospel ; 
that  at  the  last  day  Christ,  who  now  sits  at 
the  right  liand  of  the  Father  on  high,  will  re- 
turn to  give  eternal  life  to  the  righteous  and 
to  iissign  the  wicked  to  everliusting  punLsh- 
ment ;  tluit  the  cause  of  sin  is  the  jXTverted 
will  of  the  devil  and  of  wicked  men.  "  Re- 
specting baptism,  it  is  taught  that  it  is  neoes- 
aaiy ;  Uiat  grace  is  offered  through  it,  and 
that  difldien  ought  to  he  baptized,  who 
through  baptism  are  presented  to  God  and 
iKJCome  acwplable  to  htm."  Article  IX., 
A>';/i*f>ur<f  Coii^emou.  Tlus  article,  according 
to  l^ulhenin  niterpretation,  contains  4  propo- 
sitions :  ((/)  That  baptism  is  ncces.S4ir\  — that 
is,  baptism  is  enjoiniHl  by  tlie  divine  com- 
mand, wliich  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  obej. 
No  Lutheran  creed  and  no  standard  Lutheran 
theologian,  front  Luther  down  to  the  pieeent 
time,  ham  ever  taught  that  the  neoeoslty  of 
baptism  is  almtute.  In  the  sense  that  it  binds 
Qod,  or  that  baptism  is  absolutely  iiidi*]>ettm- 
Me  to  mUvation.  In  the  universal  Lutheran 
teaching  the  necessity  of  baptism  is  limited 
by  the  possibility  of  securing  it.  (b)  That 
grace  b  offered  through  bapti><m.  By  this  Is 
meant  tliat  iMptism  is  a  means  of  grace 
throni^  which  the  Holy  Ghost  offers,  con- 
veys, and  seals  salvation ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
gnice  offorod  in  baptism  is  convcyetl  and 
sealed  when  there  Is  faith  in  tin-  recipient. 
This,  at  leaist,  is  the  Lutheran  int«-rpr<'tation 
of  the  article.  Hut  no  Lutheran  creni  f  t  aches 
"baptismal  reizenenition"  in  the  sense  itrp- 
tizetl.  therel'ore  rt'jf  n,  r,ihd.  (r)  Tliat  children 
ought  to  be  bapti/ed.  This  obligation  is 
bawd  on  the  universality  of  human  oorrop- 
tion  (John  iiL  6),  on  tbe  all-embracing  diar- 
acter  of  Christ's  command  (Matt,  zxvni.  19). 
on  the  perpi  luity  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
iGksn.  xvii.  7,  .Vets  ii.  39).  on  (he  purpose*  of 
Christ  to  save  children  (.Mark  x.  11).  on  That 
baptized  childnm  are  acceptable  to  God — 
that  is,  they  are  brought  into  tbe  covenant  of 
grace,  are  made  members  of  the  body  of 
Cyhrist.  aud  have  the  operation  of  the  iloly 
SpiriL  But  ithee  always  been  the  teacUng 
oitiM  Lothenui  theologhuw  that  **  tnCmtB  who 
are  cut  off  fnun  l>aptism  by  death,  and  con- 
sequently die  unbaptiml,  are  by, no  juean.s 
lost."  f. other  and  the  whole  Wiltenlurg 
facidtv  left  themselves  on  record  on  this  sub- 
ject. (See  Corjnit  lirfoniKttorum,  v.,  087.) 
bee  art.  LoBO's  Buppeu  for  the  Lutheran 
teaching  on  this  Sld>>ect. 

&  CoHTBOYKBsiBS.— During  the  period 
1517-^  Lntlier  and  hb  foUowera  were  en- 
gaged mainly  in  controversies  with  the  papists, 
tlio  Anabaptists,  an<l  the  Sm-ramentarians. 
With  these  the  main  subji'i  ts  of  dispute  were 
grat;e,  tlu;  Scriptures,  the  sacraments,  in 
which  the  Lutherans  sought  to  c-stal)lish  hoili 
the  principles  and  the  bounds  of  their  faith. 
The  chief  internal  strifes  of  the  Lutherans 
were  the  AaHwrmian,  begun  (1687)  by  John 
Agrloola,  who  maintained  that  ttie  gospel 
should  be  the  only  tbemc  of  preaching  ;  the 
(MiandriaH,  begun  (1<>49)  by  Andrew  Os- 
iander»  who  ooofbunded  Justiflortion  with 
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sanctitication,  maintaining,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  that  Justification  ia  not  a 
Jndiciftl  met  of  pardon  and  adoption,  tmt  a 
Muttmyact,  an  infusion  of  the  nghteouBnewt 
of  Ohrlst;  the  Mujori*tk,  begun  (1551)  by 
George  Major,  who  afUmied  that  good  w  orks 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  in  opposition  to 
Amwlorf,  who  tO(jk.  the  position  that  goo<l 
vorku  are  dctrinientnl  to  nalvation  ;  the  St/m- 
Mffian,  begun  0552)  by  Francis  Stancar,  who 
aaBerled  that  man'a  rademption  depended 
wholly  upon  the  hamaa  nature  of  Christ,  and 
not  upon  the  two  natures  of  Chrint  as  em- 
bracea  in  the  one  personality  ;  the  -Si/nerf/iftic, 
begun  (1555)  by  ct  rtiiiri  of  ^lelanclitlion'H  fol 
lowers,  who,  in  opjKxsition  to  J,utli(T  and  the 
Augnburg  Confession,  tauplit  a  certain  co- 
operation of  the  human  will  in  conversion  ; 
the  Flaeian,  begun  (1500)  by  >Iatthiaa  Flacbs, 
who  declared  that  original  sin  was  a  part  of 
the  sabfltance  of  human  nature,  and  not  a 
oorraplloa  of  that  substanoe;  the  Orjfpto- 
(hlvtntiUe  (185B-74),  which  had  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  held  by  Cal- 
vin. To  these  must  be  added  the  Adi»phor- 
istte  contn)versy  (15-18)  aibout  luhniltiiifr  Catho- 
lic forms — things  in  themselves  indifferent— 
into  the  constitution  and  wnr^hi]>  of  the 
church.  But  this  long  period  of  internal 
strife  found  its  clost;  in  tlie  composition  and 
promulgation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (see 
ahovf>),  in  which  the  Btrlct  Lutheranhm  of 
nn  ntz,  Andn-je,  and  others,  known  iw  the 
bwiibiiin  school,  triumphed  and  obtaincil 
offlfial  rteojiiiition  and  wide  prevalence, 
"The  Forniulrt  was  adopted  l>y  tlie  imperial 
diet,  and  all  who  held  oMUc  in  the  Hevcral 
schools  or  churches  under  it  were  recjuired  to 
SUteertbe  it.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by 
HeM0.  NeaaM,  Aahalt.  Fomerania,  Holstein. 
BreiiMm,  Nuremheig,  Btsuburg,  and  others, 
on  the  ground  that  in  some  respects  it  was 
too  rigid,  especially  wlien  it  separated  two 
such  much-loved  heroes  as  Luther  and  Me- 
lanehthon  by  ciuionizing  the  one  and  making 
the  very  name  of  U»e  other  otfetisivu,  and  vet 
many  pa-stors  despised  it  because  they  regarded 
it  as  too  lenient  and  too  tluctuating  ia  it^ 
meaning"  (Haae»  Church  Mutorjf). 

4.  WOBHsnp. — ^In  1888  Luther  TBrfaed  the 
Roman  mass  serrlce  and  purged  it  of  all  its 
superstitious  ceremonies  and  idolatries,  but 
fetnined  the  hymns,  collects,  and  other  parts 
in  so  far  as  they  agreed  willi  the  Scriptures. 
In  1526  he  greatly  siniplifiCHl  this  same  service, 
and  published  it  in  tbo  German  language. 
These  two  orders  of  divine  service  Ix-camc 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Lutheran  liturgies, 
which  are  recommended  to  the  churches  as 
guides  and  helps  in  the  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  are  ny  no  means  enjoined  as  a  bw. 
Nor  has  imiformity  in  the  use  of  the  same 
liturgy  ever  been  iasisted  on  as  a  mark  of 
the  unity  of  the  church.  Hence  even  in  Ger- 
many in  the  Ifltli  century  nearly  every  jiriu 
(ipaiitv  and  city  had  its  own  Iiturj;y.  Yet 
thcHu  Ikurgies  are  in  the  main  of  similar  type, 
and  provide  for  much  singing  and  chanting 
and  reading  of  the  Scriptai^  while  imaching 
in  the  language  of  the  people  has  always  been 
insisted  on  as  "  the  greatest  and  nirwt  impor- 
tant part  of  the  divine  service"  {Lut/ter).  In 


Europe  the  clergyman  always  appears  before 
the  altar  and  in  the  pulpit  in  a  distinctive 
drees,  tisuallf  a  black  robe  with  huids,  though 
in  the  Scandiiiavlan  countries,  where  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Lutheran,  the 
surplice  and  cope  are  worn.  In  Sweden  the 
archbishop  wears  a  mitre  and  carries  the 
crozier  on  solemn  fxcji'-inns  Auri(  iilar  con- 
fession, which  required  an  cnumenition  of 
sins,  was  rejected  from  the  beginning  ;  but 
private  confession,  as  a  purely  voluntaiy  dis- 
cipline, was  retained  by  the  Reformers  as 
something  stfll  serviceable  in  Uint  7>erind  of 
ignorance,  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  the  pastor  of  making  a  ]"  r-ional  ap- 

i)lic!ition  of  the  gospel  to  eacli  intlividiml. 
iiit  long  ago  the  whole  [iracticc  fell  itito 
oblivion.  Persons  are  admitted  to  meinUr- 
ship  after  instruction  and  examination  in  the 
elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  sol- 
emn rite  of  confirmation,  wnicli  is  ulwavs 
performed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church.  The 
Gommunton  is  frequently  celebrated  preceded 
by  sp<>rial  services  of  j)rearhiiig.  prayer,  con- 
^  fessioii.  and  exhortJition.  In  all  t]ie.>*i'  services 
in  well-regulat«*d  I.titlirran  chnrclies  there  is 
(juiet  solemnity,  and  such  a  iiiNt  harmonizing 
of  the  various  parts  as  will  best  satisfy  lx)th 
the  ivslhetic  taste  and  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  worsliipper.  Hence,  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Schalf  aays,  "  The  Lutheran  Church  draws 
the  fine  arts  into  the  service  of  religion,  and 
hius  produced  a  l>ody  of  hymns  an(l  chorals 
which  in  ridiness,  power,  and  unction  sur- 
1  la.vses  the  hymncdogy  of  all  other  churches  in 
the  world." 

5.  GovKU.NMKN  r. — The  Ltithcrau  Chunli 
was  from  the  beginning  necessarily  connected 
with  the  civil  power.  Hence  she  could  not 
realize  in  ooowtutloa  and  fovemmeot  the 
ideal  Involved  in  her  doctrine  of  the  universal 

firicsthood  of  believers,  and  of  the  essential 
ndepcndencc  of  the  cliurch.  "In  the  exi- 
gence of  the  church  llie  princ  es  and  magis- 
trates nKsnined  unavoidable  episcojtal  j)nwer. 
]  managed  the  affairs  of  the  cliurc  li.  and  aj^- 
jwinted  consi»torie»,  composed  f)f  laymen  and 
clergy,  to  execute  theb*  orders  and  plans,  and 
to  take  special  charge  of  the  clergy,  church 
discipline,  and  matffmonial  questions** 
(Kurtz,  Church  IlMory).  This  makes  the 
civil  ruler  mnnmvti  efii»rt>pu»  eeeUtitr,  though 
the  practice  is  utterly  anlaL'nnistic  to  the  the- 
ory of  Lutheran  Chiircli  polity.  In  (Jrrniany 
there  have  been  niofiiiii  ations  of  the  old  ])rac- 
tiee.  Pastors  arc  nominated  by  tiie  civil  nu- 
thorities,  but  congregations  hare  the  right  uf 
rejecting  the  nominees.  In  the  main  the 
church  Is  governed  by  superintendents  and 
conslslocles,  but  the  tendency  now  is  toward 
govemment  by  synods.  Different  ranks  or 
grades  in  th^  ministry  are  all  regard<Hl  its  of 
human  origin,  and  arc  instimted  and  toler- 
ated for  the  sake  of  good  onhr.  The  regu- 
larly culled  clerg)'  are  all  essentially  on  the 
same  level,  and  arc,  according  to  Kurtz, 
"  servants  of  the  church,  of  the  word,  of  the 
altar,  enjoying  equal  rights  in  spiritual 
things."  JSveik  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
where  the  dinrch  is  governed  by  bishops,  the 
doctrine  of  the  parity  of  the  ministry  is  fully 
recognized,  and  episcopacy,  which  as  a  form 
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■f  government  was  retained  from  Catholic 
ime».  in  held  to  be  onljr  of  human  oricin,  and 
s  not  essential  to  the  onlering  of  toe  min- 
iiry  or  to  the  reipilation  of  ecderiMtical 
ffaia.  In  the  United  BUtes  tben  an  not 
van  tttj  Jutman  gradattons  lo  the  nttntstry ; 
od  ttie CongreKatlon— that  is.  tlir  pastor,  the 
fllcers  elected  oy  the  members,  un<l  the  mem- 
crs,  is  the  ultitnate  source  of  power.  Eaih 
jujrreijation  elects  and  dismisses  its  own  pas- 
tr  and  manages  its  own  concerns.  Members 
re  amenable  to  the  ooogrejnition  and  minis- 
:n  to  the  synods  to  wlncb  ther  belong. 
fDods,  which  an  an  aggregate  of  ao  manr 
mgregatJons,  have  only  uoee  powers  which 
N!  delegated  to  them  by  the  congregations. 
Iii!se  synods  mav  unite  tlicmselves  into  larger 
)  lits,  which  likrwisf  hnvc  only  dL"k'<rated 
)wer8.  No  particular  form  of  churcli  gov- 
nment.  whether  epis<'opacv,  imjsbytcry,  or 
;mocracy,  is  held  to  Imj  of  divine  ridit. 
6.  TheoijOOICAl  Scisnce.— The  Lutheran 
hurch  is  pre-eminently  the  church  of  theo- 
gisns.  aet  sotiools  of  theology  been 
e  best  and  fbs  most  numerously  attended 
■  any  In  the  Protestant  world.  Her  tlieo- 
^iiitLs  have  been  numerous  and  (li.slingui.slii  d 
111  hiive  cultivate*!  every  IicM  of  fhcolofrical 
iriiee.  Luther,  Mci;iiirlii  hon,  C'ruiitrur, 
Jireuhagen,  Brcntz,  ("henmitz,  Aiulre.e, 
lytrseus  adorn  the  16th  century.  In  tlie 
th  century  we  have  in  dogmatics  Uutter, 
irhud,  Quenatedt,  Calovios,  Baier,  Massos, 
ilixtUS,  Brochmaod  of  C(^nhagen  ;  in  hls- 
py,  Btechcnbcrg,  Kortholt,  Ittig.  Sagittarius, 
ckendorf  ;  in  pbilolo^,  Olii-^'iins.  Walther, 
iisuiu^.  ScliTiiiilt.  Ilnkspati.  In  the  iNth 
itury  tlouri>.hi'ii  ]5u<i(l.'eus.  Carjt/.ov,  Walch, 
aff,  Mosheim.  "  tlic  father  of  modern 
nm»  hbtorv  ;"  Bengi-l,  the  author  of  the 
lomon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  "  tlie 
;her  of  New  Testament  criticism."  The 
ief  representatiresof  tbe  stricter  Lutheran 
iolugy  of  the  19th  century  are  dans  Barms, 
rtorius,  Uudelbach  of  III  inn  irk  ,  <}uericke, 
omii-siiLS,  Philijjpi.  Fianck  Liiii* ,  Luthardt, 
litzsuh,  Oehler,  I^urtz.  Tin-  works  of  al- 
ist  all  these  great  men  of  tlie  several  ceti- 
ics  are  still  esteemed  of  hij,'ii  value,  and 
!  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  Lutheran  thco- 
rians  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Luther- 
Confession  alongside  of  the  Boman  Catho- 

and  the  Reformed  is  represented  at  this 
le  iu  the  univer-iifies  of  Tttbir.ixcn,  Gicsscn, 
■slau,  Honn,  with  Ihe  lieforuud  at  lleidel- 
ij.  Qriefswalil,  Marburg,  Konigsburi;, 
lie,  Erlaugen,  13crlin  ;  cxclusivi  lv  at  L<ip- 
,  Rostock,  Jena,  Kiel,  GOttingeu,  Copeii- 
,'«'n,  in  Denmark,  Chrisliani^  in  Iforway, 
<u]a  and  Lund,  in  Sweden,  Beldngfars,  in 
dand»  Dorpat,  in  JEUiasia. 
STATnrncB  —The  following  statistics  of 

Liithcnin  Chiirch  in  the  world,  prepared 
an  expert  for  this  article,  are  deemed  very 
>roizlnintely  correct : 

mn,.Ur..  fy^urrk...  j^^^' 

many  13..«0  311,430  2H,;iOi),OW) 

idiimviaii  Landa.....  «,lSt  S.m  6,M9,m-i 

<iiAn  Landa  l,nS  4.A17..V1i> 

triaaiMlHancHV...     W  l,m  l,m:.i7\ 

1M  iTT.:. m       »  sn.ui.* 

land.   Sr  B8  6H.<'7U 

UBrttalB.   M  ST 


Italy                         u  u  a,at« 

BouHla                     U  IS  7,S1» 

awftacrUnd                    S  •  itjm 

Total  In  Europe  SS,879  aO.M4  4S,aSI,BW 

"  Asia                     203  14*  80,060 

"     "  Africa.                 314  2Sr  l(W.f«l 

•*     "  Oceanica               m  31  ii  I  JS.TW 

"    "N.Aroerica  4,710  T.8M  e,511.."ia» 

»S.AnOTlaa           «  SI   

JswIihlfliriflnL.             to  m 

anH^Tobri,  SM08  mm 

II.  LrTHERAN  Church  ix  thk  United 
STATE.S.  —  Lutherans  from  Holland  settled  in 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  in  tlie  year 
1623.  They  did  not  enjoy  the  sertioas  of  a 
pastor  of  thdr  own  fidth  nntit  after  the  colony 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  (1664).  In 
the  ye«ir  16iW  two  shiploads  of  Swedish 
Lutherans  entered  the  Delaware  and  fnumlcd 
Fort  Christina,  near  where  Wilmington  now 
stands.  Having  brought  with  them  a  pa-slor, 
the  Hi  v.  lieonis  Torkillus,  they  eredcd  a 
house  of  worsiiip  and  began  to  hold  divino 
services.  In  the  year  16^  their  second  pas' 
tor,  Camponins,  tnumlated  Luther's  8maU 
Catecliisra  into  the  language  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians.  The  book  was  printed  in  I  psala, 
Sweden.  A  copy  of  this  rare  literary  <  uri- 
osity  is  preserved  in  the  lihrarv  of  the  Luther- 
an llistdrica!  Soi  ii  ty  at  (tettysburg,  l-'a. 
During  the  fourth  ijuarter  of  the  17th  century 
large  numbers  of  German  Lntberans  came  to 
this  country,  but  we  have  no  aooount  of  the 
organization  of  Lutheran  congregations  or 
of  the  labors  of  a  Lnthenn  pastor  wior  to  the 
year  1708,  when  the  Rev.  justtu  Falkner  be- 
gan to  preach  in  M«mfgomery  County,  I'a. 
From  1708  to  17i;i  colonies  of  Ctennan  Lutlier- 
ans  settle<l  along  the  Iluilson  Rivir  and  cr- 
ganizeil  congregations,  some  of  which  still 
exist.  In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  Lutheran  settlers 
in  Pennsylvania  was  so  great,  that  in  the  year 
ITW  thqy  sent  n  deputaUon  to  Gemianz  with 
tlie  report  that  they  were  "  In  tr  land  Tnll  of 
wrLs  and  herc'-y.  w  itlK.nt  ministi  rs  and  teaeli- 
ers,  schools,  chnrilus,  and  iKtoks."  In  171)4 
a  colony  of  pcrs<^'(  uted  Lutheran^  lli  i  from 
Saltzburg,  in  Germany,  with  two  ministers, 
and  H«'Hl<'d  on  the  Savannah,  in  (reorgia.  A 
little  biU-r  Lutherans  settled  and  oruaniztni 
couerc-gations  in  Virginia,  Nortli  (  urolina, 
and  Maine.  But  there  waa  no  bond  of  union 
between  these  widely  scattered  congregations, 
which  were  generally  sadly  des-timte  of  the 
nroiM-r  means  of  grace.  In  the  year  1743  the 
kev.  llenrv  jMelchior  JIuldeulH-fg,  a  mis.sion- 
ary  from  llalle,  a  man  of  trufa[>ostolle  spirit, 
lii'gan  his  labors  among  tin-  s<  altered  Luther- 
ans in  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to  organ- 
ize congregations,  to  build  hoiLses  of  worship, 
and  to  piaach  the  gospel  for  46  years.  In 
tlie  year  1748,  when,  so  far  as  Is  now  knoiwn. 
there  were  onlv  11  Lutheran  ministers  in  the 
ooiintrj-,  Sluluenberg,  with  5  other  pastors 
and  a  few  laymen,  organizwl  the  Minister- 
ium  of  Pennsylvania,  which  on  .lanuarv  1, 
1890.  hiwi  265  ministers,  41'2  consiri-ga- 
tions.  and  101,846  members.  Growth  was 
verv  slow.  But  few  mlsJsters  came  from  the 
Fatherland,  and  there  weie  no  institutions  of 
learning  for  the  education  of  ft  native  min- 
istry. The  German  language  was  used  al- 
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most  cxclustvoly  in  the  services  of  tin*  saiu  - 
toary,  and  the  young  people  who  henimc 
ADelicized  in  speech  weVB  aaviaed  by  pastors 
and  church  councils  to  ooBPeot  themselves 
wftit  the  Episcopal  Chnrdi,  which  at  that 
time  vrivi  regarded  as  the  Eoglish  Lutheran 
Church.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  un- 
toward influences  at  the  iK'ginnlng  of  the 
present  century  there  were  scarcely  70  Lullier- 
an  miuisters  and  not  more  than  2r),(M)0  Luthcr- 
an  (■ommtinicunt.s  in  the  United  States,  with 
no  schools,  no  periodicals,  and  with  almost  no 
praushing  hi  tJie  hmguage.  Statis- 

ts of  the  jesr  1880  Teport  106  n^^ers,  sepa 
rate<l  into  5  distinct  synorls.  In  this  year  4 
of  these  synoils  united  in  forming  the  Gflnernl 
Synod.  But  2  of  tlu-ni  soini  withdrew  into 
independency.  Growth  now  began  to  be 
more  rapid,  as  may  be  seen  \tf  the  foUowllig 
deoennial  exhibits : 


Dat4. 

JOnUUn. 
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This  rapid  jrrowth  is  due  in  krge  nieiLsure 
to  foreiirn  iimniirrution,  aUliouj;h  it  is  com- 
monly thouKiit  tliiit  not  more  than  two  fifths 
of  the  foreign  Lutherans  who  iMid  on  these 
ihofw  flud  their  Into  ooniieotion  with 
the  Lntiiefnt  Ohandi,  which  in  this  ooantry 
is  divided  into  4  general  bodies  and  acveral 
independent  synods,  em-h  of  which  claims 
for  it.st  lf  and  allows  to  the  others  the  common 
liiiilorical  name  and  title,  Thf  Kninffflirnl 
Lutheran  Church;  and  all  alike  "  believe, 
teach,  and  confess  that  the  only  rule  and 
standard  according  to  which  all  doctrines  imd 
teachers  alike  ought  to  bo  tried  and  Judged, 
m»  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testamenls  atone."  All 
aUke  also  acknowledge  the  8  «Bcamenical 
creeds,  and  "  ri  ji  <  t  all  heresies  and  doctriniL>!s 
whi<  h,  in  f)ii|)f)siti()n  to  these,  liave  l)een  in 
troilih.d  into  the  I'liurdi  of  God."  Their 
ilitT'  r<  lucs  arise  mainlv  from  the  relation 
-vvlii  1)  (iuch  has  asoumetf  tothe  Lutheran  con- 
fesBional  writings  of  the  16th  oentuiy. 

Ths  Oenentl  Sywul  of  tkt  Seangmeal  Jm- 
theran  Church  in  the  UnitM  Stutet  waa  omn- 
iased  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  the  year  1830. 
It  reached  Its  greatest  sfrcnirth  in  the  year 
1860,  when  it  numl>erc<l  Wi4  ministers  and  i 
164.000  communicunts,  or  "  two  thinls  of  the 
entire  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country." 
In  1861,  4  synods  in  the  Southern  States 
withdrew  hi  con8e<|\ienoe  of  the  civil  war. 
In  1866^08,  5  others  left  for  alleged  doc- 
trinal  nasoM.  The  pnaent  (a.d.  1890) 
strength  of  the  body  Is  97V  mfaiisterR,  1487 
congrepJtions,  l.'»1.4(VI  communicants.  Its 
Coni«*ssi()nid  hiusis  is  as  follows  :  "  We  reci-ivi-  I 
and  hold,  with  the  Evani;rliral  Lulhenm 
Church  of  our  fathers,  the  wonl  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  canonicjil  Scrijiture-s  of  the  j 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  infallibh; 
rule  of  faith  and  pnctice,  and  the' Augsburg 
Confession  as  a  oomct  axhihittaii  of  the  fun- 
dameiital  doctfliMaof  the  dMne  wwd,  and  cf 


the  faith  of  our  church  founded  upon  that 
word."  This  tx>dy,  while  holding  faitt  the 
historical  Lutheran  faith  as  expressed  In  the 
AufsbuiK  Confeasioa,  ii»»<ntoiii«  u  attitude 
of  OhftanHi  fraternity  toward  other  denomi- 
nations, freely  co-operating  with  them  In  tem- 
perance reform,  in  Bible  distribution,  and  in 
meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  It  con- 
ducts mi.^>iionHry  operations  in  India  and  in 
Lilx-ria.  and  suppoili  abooi  100 miastonaries 
in  the  home  ticld. 

The  Generul  t'otinrH  Ijcgan  its  organizatioa 
at  Heading.  Pa.,  hi  1866,  and  compTetetl  it  at 
Port  Warns,  Ind.,  in  1867.  The  doctrinal 
ba.sis  of  the  tieneral  Council  is  the  entire  Book 
of  Concortl'Mn  the  pt^rfcct  harmony  of  one 
and  the  s\mw  srriptural  faith."  Tlu'  formula 
of  subncription  to  this  ('(jiifessioiial  basis  i.-  jis 
follows  :  "  That  « onfcssions  may  Im-  such  a 
testimony  of  unity  and  bond  of  union,  they 
must  be  accepted  in  every  statement  of  doc- 
trine in  their  own  true,  native,  oriirinal.  and 
only  sense.  Those  who  aei  them  forth  and 
subscribe  them  must  not  ooty  agree  to  use 
the  same  words,  but  must  use  and  understand 

tho.sr  -words  in  otic  and  the  same  sense." 
This  bofly  lias  jiromulgati'fl  "  TiiK  Ki  lJE : 
Liillicran  pulpits  are  for  liUtlicran  ministers 
only.  Lutheran  altars  are  for  Lutiii  ran '  <>ni- 
municants  only."  The  German  ininisler- 
longing  to  the  General  C'ouncil  for  the  mo^t 
part  interpret  the  rule  with  the  litend  .strkt- 
neas  Implied  in  the  word  "  only."  The  Scan- 
dinavians and  the  Knglish-spt^akiug  admit 
exceptions,  and  pnirtise  a  mmlerale  and 
judicious  pulpit  anil  alUir  fellow.ship  with 
other  Christ iJins.  Tiie  (tenend  Council  is 
composed  of  8  district  synods,  and  contains 
910  ministers,  1522  congregations.  259.801 
communicants.  The  body  supports  a  small 
missionary  work  in  Indiu.'and  is  lieginiung  to 
take  active  Interert  in  the  work  of  missions 
at  home. 

The  Stftiodifnl  CmffTturt,  or  "  ^lissouri- 
ans. "  Tins  IhmIv  originatinl  in  a  snnd!  colony 
of  Geriniiii  I.ntlicrans  who  settled  in  I'l  riy 
Couniy,  Mo  .  in  In  1H47,  1"»  ministers 

and  \'l  congregations  orgaiiizid  f In  ir  first 
synod  in  Chicjigo,  III.  They  arc  now  .scat- 
tered over  large  portioaa  of  tbe  Unittnl  States, 
and  are  familiarly  known  among  Lutherans 
aa  **the  mmmrfans."  The  Synodical  Con- 
ferenoe  In  itsptcsent  form  wss  organized  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1872,  with  a  ronfeswional 
lm.sis  as  follows  :  "  The  Synodical  Conference 
acknowledges  the  canonical  Scrij^tures  of  tho 
Old  ;iiid  .Ni  w  l  i  stainents  as  G(kI's  word,  and 
the  Confession  of  the  Evangi'lical  l.utlM  ran 
Church  of  l.*i80  (stlh-d  '  the  Concordia  (that 
is,  Book  of  Con<!ord]  as  its  own."  Every 
person  seeking  admission  to  the  Synodical 
Oonferanoe  as  a  minister  la  raquised  to  aub- 
ficribe  the  Book  of  Concord  as  bis  own  oon- 

fr-.ssinn.  and  to  pronds«'  that  he  \\  ill  e.xercisr 
his  ollirc  faithfully  and  dilitrently  according 
to  it."  The  body  contains  1297  ministi  rs. 
1842  nmgregations,  U74,.'>24  commuuicaut^k. 
and  is  vcr}'  active  in  mladonaiy  operaHona, 
chiefly  among  the  Germans. 

The  I'nittd  Synod  of  the  South  was  orgon- 
laed  at  Boanokai  Va.,  la  1886.  Its  oonfes- 
aloMl  bMb  k  a&MM  tckotleal  with  that  of 
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le  Geoeral  Council,  inasmuch  aa  it  accepts 
16  word  of  Qod  as  the  rule  of  Uith,  and  all 
le  Byrobolical  books  m  **  la  Ibe  porfect  liar- 
umy  of  one  mod  Uie  rame  fnn,  •erintunl 
litb."  It  nnmben  201  Tninl<!terR,  885  con- 
rpsjntions.  37,.')28  comtnunirarits. 

In  addition  to  thesn  4  rcihtjiI  Ixxiics  thon*  i 
n-  14  independent  syiiorK.  \\  liidi  jirt'  tliarac- 
■rized  by  Htrlct  conft-ssioiial  status,  but  it  ; 
ould  be  dtfflcult  to  state  exactly  wherein 
ae  differs  from  another.  These  independent 
roods,  witii  ft  few  Independent  pastors  and 
injrregatlons.  report  1805  minlstets,  8763 
>ugrcgat!ons.  376,611  oommnafcantR. 

f/fU'  r'll  Sfitf I  Kfirji  of  the  Evanfrdiral  Luthor- 
1  Cliiindi  in  tlu^  I'nited  Stutrs  ;  Mini-stcrs. 

;  rungregations,  7948  ;  cominunicunt«, 
oi»y.8«8.  There  are  26  thcolopioiil  semi- 
»ries  (including  several  llH><)logi(al  depart- 
tents  connected  with  colleges)!  having  74 
leological  profeaorB  and  nearly  1000  stu- 
ents ;  85  colleges  with  186  pratowm  »nd 
fachen  and  above  8O0O  etndents ;  87  cUuni- 
il  aradomies,  11  ladies'  seminarios.  and  fiR 
rphaus'  iinines,  asylums,  etc.  Tiicrc  arc  140 
•■rioiliciil  piiblicatfoiis,  nf  which  4h  arti  Eng- 
51  (ii  rnian,  15  Norwrpan.  HJ  8wc<Ush, 

Danish,  1  Icelandic,  8  Finnish,  2  Frencli. 
tiLs  la^t  item  susgeats  the  )K»lyglot  character 
r  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the'  rnite^i  Htiit(». 
nt  the  deioendants  of  tlie  foreign-bom 
uthenma  eoon  adopt  the  language  of  the 
)untry.  Schools  and  colleges  very  generally 
se  tiu'  English  language,  and  tlien-  is  a 
rowing  demand  for  niinisiors  to  preach  tlie 
"wpel  in  English.  Unity  in  langiiai;i!  will 
«i.st  in  promoting  unity  of  organization, 
t  present  ail  tito  Lutiicran  hodii  s  in  tiic 
nited  States  stand  together  on  tlir;  inspired 
ord  of  Qod  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
itth  and  prsctloe,  and  on  the  Augsburg  Con- 
issiaii  of  1680  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the 
def  doctrines  of  the  rule.   They  differ 

liiily  in  reference  t<i  the  later  <'onf«»»ions, 
hicli  .some  regard  as  u  h:irnionious  develop- 
innt  of  the  Aug.shurg  Confessiun,  hut  which 
:her8  hold  to  be  too  elaborate,  theological, 
id  scholastic  for  a  creed.  At  this  time 
880)  no  doctrinal  controvermr  nges  aa  be- 
■raen  any  of  the  general  bodus  or  indepen- 
snt  synods,  but  neither  do  any  wj  enconr- 
?ing  signs  of  union  appear. 

[.ITKHATUBB.  — Up  to  this  tinv  llie  LutluT- 

1  t^hurch  in  America  hits  ileiM  inud  mainly 
I  the  Fatherland  for  literature,  W'alther's 
'aier't  Coinpend  of  LuOu^rait  Thtolittjy  (in 
atin),  St.  Loula,  1879.  8  vols. ,  is  valuable  to 
lose  who  can  read  Latin  and  German  with 
rofit.  Schmid's  Doctrinal  TTteology  o/  the 
'Uthtnm  OMtreh,  Philadelphia,  1876,  taraiis* 
4ad  by  Dn.  Hay  and  Jacobs,  gives  a  com- 

rchensivf  view  of  the  nhh  r  Uulhenin  the- 
logy.  To  the.si^  may  Ih^;  adde<l  Kniuth's 
unM^nyidn:  Itd'ormation,  Philadelphia,  18T3, 
ml  Jacolis'  The  Ihvk  of  Concord ;  or,  2' he 
ymbolieal  Book*  of  (he  Lutheran  Chureh, 
hiladelphia,  1882i-ti8,  2  vols.  In  history  and 
iography  we  have  Uozelius'  Hiatory  of  the 
imtri«am  lAUk&nm  Church,  Zan«<vlUB,  O., 
;  Sdhaeffer'R  Enrly  llittvry  of  Me  £«• 
\eran  Church,  Philadelphia,  18.*>7  ;  Acrelius' 
iae  ti^oeden,  Phihuidphia,  lb75 ;  Morris'  F^ft^ 


Tear$  in  the  Lutheran  Minittrff,  Baltimore, 
1878  ;  Mann's  Life  of  Muhlenberg,  Philadel- 
phia, 1887  ;  Wolf's  The  Lutheranein America, 
New  York,  1800.  A  large  amount  of  original 
materia]  for  history  ana  biography  may  be 
found  in  the  library  of  Hie  Lutheran  Historical 
Society  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  The  represent- 
ative living  Lutlieran  tlufdogians  are  Valen- 
tine, of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  for  the  General  Syn- 
od ;  Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  for  tha 
General  Council ;  Pieper.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
for  the  Synodical  Conference ;  Horn,  of 
Ohwlwitoii,  8.  C,  for  the  United  Synod  of 

the  South.  J.  W.  RlCBAKD. 

I<ns  (almond  tree).  1.  The  Canaainte  narao 
of  a  place  in  which  Jacob  rested  and  had  » 
prophetio  vlaloo,  and  on  wMdi  afterward  the 

city  of  Bethel  was  built  (Gen.  xxvili.  19, 
xx'xv.  6).  2.  A  city  in  the  land  of  the  Ilittites, 
founded  by  a  refugee  fn)m  the  old  ( iiy  who 
rendered  an  important  service  to  Lsrael  (.J  u<lge8 
i.  28).  T.  W.  C. 

l4P-cai-o'-ai4^  a  aoiaU  province  in  the  heart 
of  Ana  mnor.  not  fbrttle  bat  wdl  adapted  to 

sheep  pasturage.  Its  chief  towns  were  Derbe, 
Iconium,  and  Lvatra.  whicli  Paul  visitnl 
(Acts  xiv.  1-28,  ivi.  1-6,  xviii.  23,  xix.  1). 
The  "speech  of  Lycaonia"  (xiv.  11)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  Ij^hu  a  diale<t  of  (ireek  cor- 
rupted by  a  mixture  of  byriav.     T.  W.  C. 

liT'-oi-a,  a  mortnoe  of  Ada  Minor  exteodbig 

along  the  >rediteminean.  Paul  visited  It, 
and  i)reached  the  gospel  at  Palara  (Acts  xxL 
1,  2)  and  at  Myra  (xxvii.  5).         T.  W.  C. 

liyd'-da  (Hebrew,  Lod),  once  a  flourishing 
town,  9  m.  c.  of  Joppa.  Here  Peter  healed 
thepandytic  jEneasfActslx.  88).  It  Is  now 
a  mberaoM'rnbfscdfed  Lndd.  T.  W.  C. 

Lyd'-i-a,  a  Jewish  proselyte  from  Tbyallni, 
who  resided  temporarily  at  PhUippl  as  ft 
dealer  in  the  purple  tnide.  She  was  Psul'a 
first  Eoiopeaa  convert,  was  baptised  with 
her  honsdiold,  and  tendered  bfm  hospitality 
(.\ots  ZTl.  14, 16, 40  wHh  Phfl.  iv.  8). 

T.  W.  C. 

L3rnch,  Thomas  Toke,  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Dunmow,  Essex,  88  m.  u.e.  of  London, 
July  6,  1818 ;  d.  in  London,  Hay  0,  1871. 
Ho  was  pastor  at  Highgate,  1847,  and  from 

1849  in  London,  where  Momington  church, 
Hampstcjid  Itoad,  wa.s  ludlt  for  him  in  iHCi''. 
His  chief  jtrnse  work.s  are  Thiojihihiii  7'riiitil, 
London,  I'CiO  ;  AV*ay«,  1868  ;  JACtung  in  Aid 
of  Stlf-Improremenl,  1854  ;  The  Moruinfftoti 
future,  1870,  and  SermaM,  1871.  His  Jtim- 
let,  a-  OmUributim  to  SaereA  Sang,  1655,  was 
violently  attacked  by  James  Qrant  and  Dr. 
John  Campbell,  and  thereon  aroae  the  mostre- 
markable  controversy  in  the  recent  history  of 
Briti.sh  di.ssenf.  The  enlarged  edition,  1868, 
contain-s  Mime  of  our  tin«'.«l  hymns,  and  is  re- 
markable for  fresh  thonirht.  delicjite  feeling, 
and  deep  expcrienc*-.  He  Jiad  an  original, 
subtle,  powerful,  and  poetic  mind,  wiUl 
peculiar  modes  of  expression  ;  his  views  were 
akin  to  those  of  Itobertson,  Maurice,  and 
Bushnsll.  Always  in  delicate  health,  his 
spirit  was  mighty  and  fearless :  he  endured 
and  .survi\Td  much  odium  for  wh:it  he  held 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousuess. 
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Hia  mflmolr,  edited  hw  W.  Wliite.  •ppeami 

1874.  P.  Sr  B. 

Iiyon,  Mary,  educ  ator  ;  b.  at  Bucklaud, 
Fninklin  ("ountv.  Ma.ss..  Feb.  28,  1797  ;  d.  at 
Soulli  lludlfv, 'Ma.s3.,  March  5,  1849.  She 
iH'gan  to  teacli  at  IT,  completed  licr  education 
at  By  field  and  AniherHt,  Mass.,  and  assisted 
Mks  Qraut  iu  the  AdamK  Academy  at  Lon- 
doodexry,  N.  Y.,  1824-28,  and  et  Ipswkli, 
MtM,,  1898-84.  Her  ^reat  work  was  flie  es- 
tablishment of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary, a  school  of  distinctively  Chri.stian  and 
miH.sionarv  chanictcr,  in  whirl)  tlii'  (l()iiu"<tic 
labor  was  to  Ik*  performed  by  the  pupils,  and 
a  thorough  cduiatiou  could  be  attained  nt  a 
mioimuiB  of  expense.  The  plan  called  forth 
flttay  el^Mlions,  but  also  much  favor  ;  the 
oorneratooe  was  laid  at  South  Hadlev,  Oct. 
&  1880.  aad  the  seminary  opened  Nor.  8, 
1887.  Here  lOas  Lyon  trained  over  8000 
pupils,  many  of  whom  went  to  the  foreifrn 
fields.  (See' her  life  h7  Uf-  Hiti  lu Df  k, 
Northampton,  Maas.,  1851;  licw  Yurk,  re- 
vised  cd..  1858,  and  IbeoUettHona  of  her  bv  F. 
Fiske.  1866.)  F.  M.  B. 

Xiyra,  Nioolans  de,  b.  at  Lrre,  In  the  dio- 
oese  of  £yrcux,  Normandy,  France,  the  date 
unknown ;  d.  in.  Paris.  6ct.  28,  1340 ;  cn- 
tere<l  tlie  Franciscan  order  in  1291,  and  was 
made  a  provincialin  1325.  Hi.s  connnentary 
on  the  Bible,  PoHtilhr  jK-rjitt itit .  printed  in 
Rome,  1471,  in  Venice.  1540,  etc.,  is  by  far 
the  most  suc(*es8ful  attempt  at  biblical  ex> 
ege»ts  made  duii|i)g  the  Middle  Amb.  He 
understood  Oreek  and  Hebrew^  ana  at  every 
point  his  first  problem  was  to  ascertain  the 
literal  meaning  of  tlic  word  or  i)a,ssa|re ; 
Luther  used  to  say.  Si  Lyra  /ion  lynixHtt,  Lu- 
therus  non  mtllHAMl  {"  liad  liyra  not  sung.  Lu- 
therhud  not  dance<l  ").  C.  P. 

Itf-mf^ahM,  a  Rmnan  officer  who  In  the 
tina  of  John  the  Baptist  was  tetnureh  of 
AMIene,  a  small  district  on  the  slopes  of  Anti- 
Llbiuius,  of  which  Abila  was  the  capital 
Luko  iii.  1>.  T.  W.  C. 

Itya*  i  ai|  or  CTaadlna  Itysias,  commander 
of  the  Itoman  guard  at  Jerusalem  during' 

Paul's  last  visit  there.  lie  repeatedly  saved  tin- 
ajKKstle  from  the  malice  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xxi. 
27-40,  xxil.  23).  T.  W.  ( . 

l^a'-te^  a  dty  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lyca- 
Ottia,  twice  vMled  by  Paul,  the  first  thne  in 
oampaoy  with  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.),  when  be 
WHS  saluted  as  the  god  Mercury,  but  aftcr- 

w:inl  stoned,  the  second  time  in  rompiuy 
with  Silus  (  Acts  .xvi.  1).  Timotliv  wa.s  prob- 
ably l.K,rn  here.  "T.  W.  C. 

I<yt«,  Heiuy  Franoia.  Church  of  Eneland  ; 
b.  at  Kelso,  88  m.  s.e.  oi  Edinburgh,  June  1, 
1793  ;  d.  at  Nice,  Nov.  20.  1847.  He  studied 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  was  ordained, 
i  held  cunicies  at  Wexford.  Maraziou, 
and  Lyniiuf^ton  ;  and  in  1H2H  In-iame  per- 
ix  tual  ( unite  of  Lower  Brixluini,  Devonshire. 
His  Pixim  Chiefly  JMifftous,  1888  (enlarged 
edition.  New  York,  18ft-),  and  Spirit  of  the 
Pmlnu,  1834.  contain  sundiy  hymns  of  pvat 
merit  and  wide  aooratance  ;  of  thrae,  "  iRrfde 
with  Me"  Is  of  the  rery  first 'rank,  and 
familfau*  whererer  the  English  knguage  is 


used  in  Christian  worshiji.  It  was  written 
just  before  the  author  left  home  in  a  vain 
s^'arch  for  health.   Lyto  wae  an  evangelical 

Hi-,di  Churchman.  F.  M.  B. 

Lyttlston,  O«orge,  first  Baron  Lyttletou  ; 
b.  at  Hagley,  "Worcestershire,  .Jan.  i7,  1709  ; 
d.  there,  Aug.  22,  17?J.  He  was  educated  at 
Kton  and  Oiford,  entered  FarUament  at  81, 
and  became  prominent  in  the  oppoettion  to 
Walpole's  mraistry ;  auooeeded  to  ms  father's 
baronetcy  and  fortune,  1751  ;  Ix-oimc'  privy 
councillor  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  was  raised  to  the  jK-erage  in  1756.  IWa 
OhMervntioM  on  the  Conternou  and  Apo^tUMp 
of  St.  Paul,  London,  1747,  won  much  n-pute. 
and  lias  l)een  cnnlited  with  great  evidential 
value.  His  Dialogue*  of  the  Dtad  .ippeared 
1780 ;  hia  MUeeOaneow  Work*,  1774.  and  hia 
Msmoin  and  Ovrm^aniiimMt  Ljaodon,  1845, 8 
vols.  F.U  B. 

M. 

BCablUoB  (mft-be-jon),  Jemn,  b.  at  St. 

Pierreniout,  in  the  diocese  of  Keims.  France, 
Nov.  2:3,  l«a2  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Dec.  27.  1707  ; 
enteml  the  Beneilictine  congrcf^atioii  of  St. 
Maur  in  1654,  and  spent  mast  of  his  life  iu 
the  abbey  of  St.  Qefmain  dos  Pres.  in  Paris. 
His  first  work  was  an  edition  of  St.  Bernard, 
1607.  whlc^i  became  the  model  of  the  cde* 
brated  St.  Maur  editions  of  the  f^atiien. 
Then  followed  Act.  Sanet.  Ord.  8.  Bnud., 
1668-1701.  9  vols.,  which  made  quite  a  sen- 
sation on  accovint  of  its  sharp  criticism  ;  Ann. 
Ord.  St.  11,  K(ia-:5y,  ..f  which  he  finished  4 
vols.,  etc.  One  of  his  most  famous  works 
is  his  De  re  dipUmatiea  Libri  VI.,  1681,  an 
answer  to  an  attack  by  the  Jesuit  Papbroch 
and  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  diplo- 
matics. His  life  was  written  by  Melon,  Paria, 
1848:  Jadart,  Reims.  1879;  aad  £.  de 
Broglie,  Paris,  1888.  2  Tola. 

Macarians.   See  Horothemtrs. 
MaoariuB  the  Eldmr,  or  the  Egyptian,  a 

native  of  Thc]>!iis,  a  pupil  of  St.  Antonius, 
lived  for  tio  years  a«  a  hermit  in  the  Scctic 
desert,  and  dietl  891.  His  homilies  wi  re 
edited  by  Pritius,  X/eipzig,  1698  ;  his  letters 
bv  floia,  Cologne.  1850.  BSaoarius  th« 
if onnger,  or  the  AleauBdiian.  was  a  pres- 
byter, but  retired  into  the  Nitrian  desert, 
w'here  he  died  in  404.  A  monastic  rule,  a 
homily,  and  some  apophthe^mata  b)*  him  are 
fouiui  iii  .Mit,'nc,  Pat.  (Jr.  XXXIV.  Macariua 
Magnes,  bishop  of  .Magnesia  in  tiic  iM  giiiiiiiig 
of  the  5th  a'ntury,  left  an  ai>oloiry  of  (  hris- 
tiaoity,  Apokritikot,  which  was  discovered  at 
Athene  in  1800  and  edited  h7  Bkndd,  fteia, 
1876. 

MoAll  Mlaaion.  An  undenominational, 
evangelistic  mission  to  the  working  people  of 
France,  foundetl  in  Paris  in  1871  bv  RolM-rt 
Widtaker  iMcAll  ib.  at  Macclesln  Id,  Hug., 
Dec.  17,  1821  ;  B.A.,  Ixmdou  Lniversity. 
1847).  an  English  Congregational  pastor,  and 
his  wife,  and  witUa  16  Teare  extended 
through  all  the  provinoes  of  Prance  and  into 
Oorelca  and  Algeria.  Utterhr  free  from  aeo- 
taiianlam,  it  has  readied  Boman  Cathdioi 
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and  Protestants  with  equal  soooeM,  but  its 

signal  efficacy  has  been  shown  in  meeting 
tiiiit  spirit  of  }ii/re  pemi^,  which  in  France  has 
hnif!  meant  not  so  much  atheism  &a  indeptfn- 
(iotKv  of  thoufjlit  iiiid  n-volt  upiinst  LH^clesi- 
aslicism.  Thus,  while  standiiig  as  completely 
aloof  from  political  and  aodd,  wftom  eccle- 
siastical compUcationa,  to  won  cmm  to  be 
noogdied  bj  tlM  FNMb  QwenaauA  as  « 
Strang  power  for  order,  and  erarv  poeaible 
fsdiitr  nas  lieen  extended  to  it.  The  intel- 
lectual world  soon  rec<)^i/.e<l  ihc  Tiilue  of 
(lie  wortc,  and  two  ii;iirnr<i  mid  philanthropic 
^  H  icties  of  Paria  confiTrt-d  pohl  nu-duls  u\x)u 
3Ir.  McAll.  The  Proteiitant  churches  of  all 
denominations  welconoed  the  mission  from 
the  first,  frankly  owning  to  the  service  it 
renders  them  as  a  feeder  to  their  churches, 
ind  by  the  inspiration  of  its  methods.  Though 
lanre  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  have  bei-n 
iniwn  witliin  its  influence,  it  has  never,  ex- 
1  pt  for  a  brief  period,  in  rorsica,  l^-en  an- 
.i_'<-itizdl  by  till'  Hoiiiau  Churcli.  Many  of 
t8  methodii  have  been  enip^afted  upon  city 
niasion  work  In  Engtotid«  jjnerio,  and  other 
;ountries. 

A  distinguidiliiv  U»tun  of  the  mission  is 
ts  insspeuivoiiGSBt  no  bkmm^  tietnc  inwted 
0  buflcHngi  or  arnnt  for  aominlstnitfon  be- 
■ond  neoeswrj  onicc  expcnsi-^.  and  compar- 
tivclv  little  being  paid  for  siihiries.  Mr.  and 
Ir^.  "McAll  have  always  serv<  d  the  mission 
t  tlu'ir  own  cliaru'es,  and  the  greater  part  of 
he  work  in  wholly  or  in  part  gratuitoiiH,  a 
ittho<l  rcudenni  possible  only  by  Mr.  McAlI's 
lurvellous  genius  for  ornmization.  The 
laces  of  meeting  are  mum  shops,  fitted  up 
>  suit  tbn  exigencies  of  the  work,  and  util- 
;ed  daily  and  nightly  for  religious  meetings 
f  all  vairieti&«,  philiuithropic  works,  such  as 
medical  mission  and  industrial  hools,  and 
jch  social  purposes  as  rcudiug- rooms,  fniter- 
lil  and  mothers'  meetings,  Pwilmody  classes, 
id  occasional  tea  meetings  unci  festive 
itheriugs. 

The  work  was  opened  in  a  small  shop,  oon- 
iiiin(f  100  sittings,  in  the  BtHlevWo/aiibovrg 
'.  Paris.   Tliere  are  now  28  stations  in  Paris, 

id  18  In  the  environs,  82  in  the  provlnoes, 

in  Corsica,  and  .")  in  Algiers  :  a  total  of  128 
iitions  witti  lS,(51t(J  sittings.  In  18H9,  21,706 
ligious  (exclusive  of  philanthropic  and 
•  iiil)  meetings  were  held  wiih  an  aggregate 
t'-ndance  of  1 ,  lS">,t>-l'i.  Tlie  total  expendi- 
rc  for  all  works  for  the  year,  including 
,678  domiciliary  visits  luid  the  distribution 
1,0W»118  Bibles,  Testaments,  Scriptuie 
rtfoBS,  tracts,  and  Illustrated  paiKsrs,  and 
r  liisivo  of  a  great  special  work  in  connee- 
>n  with  the  E.\position  was  £18,495  5^.  M. 
r.  MeAll  estiinntcs  that  hctwrcu  four  and 
1'  (lollar.s  provides  for  the  cost  of  one  sitting 
r  a  year,  including  all  expenses,  and  each 
tiu^  is  occupied  on  the  average  60  tbnca  a 
nr.  There  are  68  men  and  women  who 
re  their  entire  tine  to  the  work  of  the  mis- 
n,  and  660  who  give  a  portion  of  time,  a 
all  proportion  or  Iwth  cla.siws  Ix-ing  siil- 
ed.  Oi  the  vobmtet  r  workers  are  ninny 
ench  pastors,  the  late  Pa.^tur  r>LTsicr  hav- 
;  given  one  bunday  and  one  week  evening 
themontii  fm  auijr  yciia,  liesldes  sitting 


on  the  board  of  direction,  and  Pastor  E.  de 

Pressens^,  senator  of  France,  Theodore  Mo- 
nod,  Fisch,  I^orriaux,  and  many  others  having 
longbeen  identifie<i  with  it.  Other  workers 
are  French  j)rofessional  men.  journalist.o,  men 
of  affairs,  and  men  of  leisure,  with  women 
of  all  ranlis.  A  large  number  of  workers  are 
Tcdunteers  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stales,  with  a  few  fh>m  SwItzoAand  and 
other  European  countries.  Hie  expenses  of 
the  mission  are  entirely  met  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  Oreut  Britain,  the  I'niteil 
States,  Canada,  France,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden, 
India,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Egypt,  Algiers, 
and  South  Africa,  by  far  the  'largest  part 
being  contributed  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
Unitad  States.  Both  of  these  countries  main- 
tain a  number  of  auxiliary  societies  for  the 
dissemination  of  intclligenrc  and  the  col- 
lection of  funds.  The  tlH  au.xiliaries  of  the 
I'nited  States  being  uniti-d  in  an  u-sstM-iation, 
with  its  iKjard  of  (lir(>(  tioa  at  Philudi-lphia. 
The  .\meri(rnn  MeAll  A.v^^oeiation  contributed 
in  1HH<»,  |3o,201.»4. 

The  administration  of  the  mi.ssion  ii  br  a 
board  of  direction,  of  which  Mr.  McAlfis 
president,  (he  other  memberR  being  pastois 
and  laymen  of  the  French,  English,  and 
American  churches. 

LiTER.\Tt'KE. — lloratius  Bonar,  The  White 
FifhlA  of  France,  London  and  New  Vork, 
lb7»  ;  the  same,  Lifr  of  lUc.  G.  T.  XWf  (his 
sou-in-law,  who  died  in  the  stTvice  of  the  mis* 
sion),  18B4 ;  Louise  Seymour  Houghton, 
F^M,  New  York,  18» ;  ll  le  same,  Mire  Met' 
ehaud,  1884:  (antmymous)  A  Vriee/^om  the 
Land  of  Caltin  ana  Vottairt,  1887 ;  Lydia 
Hoyt  f'armer,  A  Knight  of  Faith,  18S9 ; 
What  France  Thinks  of  the  McAtl 
(papers  by  M.M.  dc  Pressense.  Bersier,  JWveil- 
Ittud,  I>(irriaux,  and  other  Frenelimen),  pub- 
lished hv  the  .Vmerican  Me.\Il  A.'wcK'ialion, 
whieli  also  publishes  many  pamphlets  and 
tracts  by  Bishop  Whipple,  "Jlr.  ilcAll,  Rev. 
Drs.  £.  Hitchcock,  and  A.  F.  Beard,  Sladame 
Pastean,  Lonlse  Seymour  Houghton,  and 
others.  The  mission  issues  a  quarterly  record 
and  an  annual  report,  the  American  McAII 
Association  publishes  a  (luarterly  reconl,  and 
the  larger  auxiliaries  publish  annual  reports. 
homam  BBWoint  HoueBTOv. 

MaoArthur,  Robert  Stnart,  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  18S(t),  Baptist;  b. 
at  Dalesville,  Argenteuil  Comity,  Quebee, 
Canada,  Aug.  81,  1841  ;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  KocJiester,  1867,  and  from 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1870 ;  has 
since  that  time  lieen  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  ^'ew  York.  He  issued  Ohritt  Mtd 
Him  Crucified  (sermons).  New  York,  1800. 

McAoley,  Jeremiah  (commonly  called 
"  Jerry'*)  layman  ;  b.  in  Ireland,  1888 ;  d. 
in  New  York  Citv,  Sept.  18, 1884.  He  came 
to  America  at  the  agie  of  18,  and  grew  up 
ignorant,  vicious,  and  criminal.  In  1857  be 
was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  15  j'ears  on  the 
false  (harge  of  highway  robberv.  In  1^62 
he  was  converted.  In  1864  mnConed,  he  re- 
turned to  his  evil  ways,  but  in  1872  he  again 
enleied  on  a  reUgfoos  nfe.  and  till  Us  death 
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UboTBd  aumeiUy  aad  very  raeoeMfalfy  among 

the  du^aded,  immoml,  and  criminal  classoi. 
His  lift  by  R.  M.  Offord.  New  Yorli.  1885 
is  s  remarkable  proof  that  Uw  glMe  <rf  God 

can  rcrlftim  even  the  vilest. 

Mac  -ca-b«ej,  tlie  niime  given  to  tlie  As- 
rnouifiiiis,  a  Jewish  family,  which  led  the 
populiir  revolt  iii;iiinst  Antiochus  (IV.)  Epi- 
phanes,  who,  inU  nl  upon  Ilellenizlng  all  native 
populations,  was  active  and  persistent  in 
tbnutlog  Qreek  customs  upon  the  Jews. 
¥HaithSis  id  Jfodia  begMi  the  armed  mist- 
anoe.  1Tp<m  Ills  desth  (1<I6b.c.)  a  younger 
Hon.  Tuclim,  hccnnio  lender.  For  6  years  ho 
kept  the  tk'ld,  sliunnitit:  decisive  engu^ementa, 
but  suceeediiiir  in  innunieridile  skirniislies, 
and  his  followers  ejilled  him  "  Mm  eabi" 
(hammerer  or  e.\tinguishcr).  But  at  hwt 
Jerusalem  wuh  retaken  hy  Demetrius  uud 
Judas  was  slain.  At  once  his  bCOCllMr  Jona- 
than took  his  place  and  carried  on  a  gnerilla 
warfsre  for  a  time,  but  fliere  betnfr  two  oom- 
petitorsfor  the  throne  of  .VnlineliiH,  Jonathan 
by  favor  from  both  gaineil  pof>si'>v.if)n  of  the 
temple  and  wfis  made  high-prii--r.  In  150 
B.C..  he  WHS  master  of  Judtea,  and  I  years 
afterward  addi^d  Pliilisiin  to  hlH  kintrdoiii. 
Though  not  a  brilliant  man,  ho  laid  the 
foooution  for  the  independence  of  the  Jews. 
He  VIM  txeaohetoas^  murdeied  la  148  B.C.. 
and  was  snooeeded  taj  his  brother  Simon,  who 
in  143  declared  the  nation  independent,  and 
by  hts  wisdom  and  courage  consolidated  the 
people,  planting  schools  un<t  securing  rticog- 
nition  from  the  Romans.  Hut  in  lHt5  he  wa.s 
iniirdere^i.  and  was  svicceeded  by  his  son 
John,  or  Hyreauus  I.,  who  provetl  to  be  a 
just  and  cnlighteoed  ruler,  at  least  compar- 
atively, and  the  country  enJoyed  great  pros- 
perity during  his  reign,  whim  continued  till 
his  death,  107  b.c.  Of  his  S  sons  Aristobulus 
seized  the  reins  and  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
which  he  held  only  a  year.  Upon  his  deat^ 
his  widow  married  Alexander  jBnna>us,  who 
then  became  king  and  rwli-d  longer  than  anv 
of  his  family,  dying  in  IH  ii.c,  when  his 
widow  ruled' for  the  next  9  years.  After  her 
death,  89  B.C.,  her  son,  IlyrcaDUs  II.,  suc- 
ceeded, but  was  soon  supplanted  by  his  dar- 
ing brother.  Aristobulus  II.  After  which 
tfane  the  fortunes  of  the  fKmSlty  became  lnti> 
mutely  associated  with  the  ambitloilS  and  mo 
c<'s»c«  of  the  Hero<lian  house. 

The  materials  for  the  ^laicnlx  an  history 
are  slender,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie 
general  result.  The  sons  of  the  aged  priest 
Mattatbias  began  with  a  few  personal  fol- 
lowers, and  they  ended  with  a  sbroog  and  well- 
otsanized  oalimL  At  Jfilnuui  man,  "  None 
baTe  snrpassed  tiiem  In  aeoompltiMng  a  great 
end  with  inadequate  means  ;  none  ever  unitefi 
more  generous  valor  with  a  better  cause." 
(See  Conder,  Judas  Mueeabmm,  London  and 
New  York,  18«0.)  T.  W.  C. 

Maooabees,  Books  o£  Sec  Pskudefioua- 
nu  Am  Anxmraa.- 

Msooab«4M,  Fsstival  of.  A  festival  dating 
from  the  14th  century  comuiemorKtes  the 
heroic  constancy  of  the  7  brothers  who.  with 
their  mother,  were  tortured  and  slain  at  An> 


tloch  under  Antlodnn  IT.,  as  reoorded  la 

the  7th  chapter  of  2  Maccabees.    T.  W.  C. 

BfoOhoynfl,  Robert  Morray,  Presbvte- 
rian  ;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Mav  21,  1818  ;  d'.  at 
Dundee,  March  25,  1848.  lie  was  educated 
at  the  Unifosity  of  Edinburgh,  and  after 
senring  ft  year  at  Larbsrt,  near  Fadkixk^waa 
ordidned  pastor  of  St  Peter's,  Dundee,  mot. 
I  24,  1888.  In  1888  ho  wa.s  sent  with  others  on 
a  mission  of  inquiry  to  tlie  Jews  in  Palestine, 
of  whii  li  a  narrative  appearetl,  1839.  Aft<r 
this  he  travelled  much  tlirough  Scotland  and 
Ireland  a.s  an  evangelist,  till  his  promising 
career  was  cut  short  by  tvphus- fever.  He 
possessed  great  unction  and  fair  poetical  taJ- 
ents ;  two  of  hb  hymns,  "  When  this  passing 
worid  Is  done**  and  '*  I  oaoe  was  a  stnuwer 
to  grace  and  to  Ck>d,"  are  widely  umhI.  Bb 
Remain*,  with  memoir,  hv  A.  A.  Booar, 
Dundw,  184."),  went  thrcmLli  more  tlian  1()0 
editions,  llis  work.s  apiRunti,  Edinburgh, 
1847.  m  2  vols.  F.  M.  B. 

MbOlintock,  John.  D.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania,  18«),  LL.D.  (Rutgers.  1868). 
Methodist ;  b.  In  Philadelphia,  Oct.  27.  1814  ; 
d.  at  Madison,  N.  J..  3Iarch  4.  1870.  He 
jrraduatcd  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  joined  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence ;  was  professor  of  mathematii  N  at  Dick- 
inson College.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1836-10.  and  of 
Ore-k  and  Latin,  1840-46;  editor  of  the 
MBthodut  quarUrigBeti0iP,  1848-M ;  pastor 
of  St.  Paul\  NewTork,  1807-00  and  1864^ 
65  :  pastor  of  the  American  chapel  in  Pails, 
1860-84  ;  first  president  of  the  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  1867-70.  In  lsr)7  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  )^nglish  Wesleyan  Conference 
and  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Ikrlin. 
He  was  probably  the  foremost  scholar  of  hin 
communidii.  ii.  l  one  of  her  best  preachers. 
The  series  of  classical  text-books  which  he 
and  Dr.  Crooks  began  in  1848  have  been  very 
extensively  used.  Of  the  Cgekymdia  «f  BibU- 
rtil,  T h^-ologirnl,  and  KrfUma^Heal  Literature, 
undertaken  bv  himself  and  Dr.  J.  Strong  in 
IH.",;}.  appearwl  4  vols.,  New  York.  1H67-71. 
unfh  r  his  superintendence.  Besides  these  ho 
wrot*!.  edited,  or  translated  several  religious 
works,  and  left  in  manuscript  Living  Wcnrds, 
1871,  and  Leetureaon  Theological  Enrydoptidin 
and  Methodology,  1878.  Hls  Life  and  Letten, 
by  Dr.  O.  R.  Crooks,  appearsd.  New  Tock, 
1W8L  F.M.  B. 

McOIoskey,  Jo1M|  Cardinal,  D.D.,  b  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  10.  1810  ;  d.  in  New 
York,  Oct.  10,  1885;  graduated  from  St. 
Mary's  College,  Emmettehurff.  Md.,  1888 ; 
was  offdahied  priest,  1834 ;  stadiad  two  yean 
in  Bone  and  one  in  Fnmos  {  was  appointed 
pastor  ef  St  Joseph's  Church,  New  York, 
1887;  consecrate*!  bishop  of  A.xiere  tVi  j>irfi'- 
bu»,  and  coatljutor  to  the  bishop  (later  arch- 
bishop) of  New  York  ;  succeeded  to  the  see 
in  1864  ;  attended  the  Vatican  Coimcil,  is«r»- 
70,  and  was  created  a  cardinal — the  lir>t 
American  cardimil — in  1875.  He  built  tlie 
Cathedral  of  New  York,  and  under  him  the 
number  of  diurches  rose  from  70  to  170,  and 
the  number  of  clergymen  fhmi  100  to  400. 

MoOook,  mmxj  Okiistophsr,  D.D.  (La. 
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fuvette  College.  Eiiston,  Pa.,  1880),  Presbvle- 
rian;  b.  at  New  Lisbon,  O.,  July  H.  1^,37  ; 
irnulualed  from  Jefferson  College.  (.^on»- 
burg.  Pa.,  1869,  and  from  Western  Theologi- 
3il  Seminary,  Allegheny.  Pa..  18fll  ;  took 
:iiirt  in  the  war  ati  chaplain  of  a  regiment  ; 
irted  US  home  miasiooary  at  8t.  Loiiis,  1863- 
ro.  and  has  since  that  time  bei-n  pastor  of  the 
riitemacle  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadcl- 
)hia.  He  haa  written  much  on  the  American 
.nts  and  spiders,  and  is  vice-director  of  the 
American  Entomological  Society.  He  pub- 
wlied  The  IauiI  Year  of  Cfirut's  Minittry, 
'liiladclphia,  1871  ;  The  Last  Day  of  Jem*, 
872;  Garfield  Menwrvil  Sennona,  1B81.  and 
everal  scientific  works— <!.^.,  Tenants  of  an 
Hil  Farm.  New  York.  1884. 

McOoih,  JamMj  8.T.D.  (Brown  Unlver- 
tv.  Providence,  R.  I..  1868).  LL.I).  (Har- 
ard  College.  Cambridge.  Maiw.,  18«8  ;  Wash- 
igton  and  Jeffernon  College,  Washington, 
a.,  1868),  D.  Lit.  (Queen's  University,  Ire- 
.nd),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Carskeaeh.  Banks 
'  the  Doon.  Ayrshire,  Hcotland,  April  1, 
<11  ;  studied  at  Glasgow,  18*^4-^9.  and  £din- 
irgh,  1820-34  ;  beciime  minbtter  of  Ar- 
■oath,  Scotland,  1835,  but  entered  the  Free 
fiiirch  in  1848;  was  appointed  profes-sorof 
eic  and  metaphysics  in  Quwn's  College, 
Ifikst,  Ireland,  1851.  and  df(tc<l  president 
Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  1868  ;  resigned, 
x9.  Among  his  nuraerou*  writings  arc 
hr  .Vethod  of  the  IHnne  Oorernment,  £din- 
irgh,  1850,  5tli  ed.,  revinod,  London,  1856  ; 
he  Scottish  Philosophy,  New  York,  1874  ; 
•atisca  in  the  Philosophieai  Series,  1884-86, 

MoOrle,  ThomM,  D.D.  (E<linburgh.  1818). 
t  sbyterian  ;  b.  at  Duns«».  lierwickshire,  40 

e.s.e.  of  Edinburgh,  Nov.,  1772;  d.  in 
inburgh.  Aug.  5.  1835.  He  graduated  ui 
;  University  of  Edinburgh,  17ttl  :  Uiught  3 
irs  at  BrtThin,  and  in  1796  was  ordained 
itor  of  the  Second  Associate  Congregation 
Edinburgh.  In  1806  he  and  others  left 
synod  and  formed  a  "  Constitutional 
sbytery  ;"  in  1827  this  was  merged  in  tlio 
vnod  of  Original  Seceders. ' '  Ills  cougre- 
ion  removed,  in  1806,  from  Potter-row  to 

soutli  side,  and  here  he  ministered  till 
th.  His  Life  of  John  Knox,  Ediiiburgh. 
1,  enlarged,  1813,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
ly  of  Scottish  ei'cli'siasticjil  history.  In 
7  ho  attacked  Scott's  account  of  the  Covc- 
tcrs.  His  later  works  are  The  Life  of 
I  rem  Milrille,  1819;  Tuo  JJiseourses  on  t)ie 
ty  of  the  thiircJi,  1821  ;  Ittformation  in 
If,  1827  ; '  Jttformation  in  SfMtin,  1829  ;  Ser- 
s,  1836  ;  Ijtetures  on  the  Jiook  of  Esther, 
\  ;  MistelUttieous  Writings,  1841.  His 
ks  were  edited  in  4  vols.,  1855-57,  by  his 

who  also  wrote  iiis  life,  1840.  F.  M.  B. 

icOrie,  Thomas,  Jr^  D.D.  (  ), 
\).  (  ),  Prc.',bytcrian  ;  b.  In  Edhi- 

:h,  1798  :  d.  in  Lundoii  (?).  1875  ;  8ucc!ee<l- 
I  his  father's  charge,  1836 ;  joineil  the  Free 
rch  of  Scotland,  1852,  and  was  profc8.sor 
vinity,  first  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  1K.'>6 
je  Presbyterian  collepe  in  London.  He 
e  iiketch'es  of  Sottish  Church  History, 


1841;  Annals  of  Enr/lisA  Presbytery,  1872; 
Story  of  the  Srottish  OhureA,  1875.  etc..  and 
edited  The  Uritish  and  Foreign  Efea ngelieal 
Jieriere,  1862-70.  F.  M".  B. 

McDowell,  John,  D.D.  (Union,  1818  ;  Uni- 
versity of  Nortli  Carolina,  1818),  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  at  Evxlminster,  Somerset  County* 
N.  J.,  Sept.  10.  1780;  d.  in  Phihwlelphia, 
Feb.  18.  1863.  He  gratluated  at  Princeton, 
1801,  and  was  pastor  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
1804-33,  and  thenceforth  in  Philadelphia,  at 
the  Central  and  (from  1846)  at  the  Spring 
Garden  Church.  He  was  long  a  tru.slee  or 
Princeton  College  and  Seminary  ;  nio<lerator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  1820  ;  permanent 
clerk,  1825-40  (Old  School,  1836-40).  He 
publisliod  the  first  Bible-class  questions, 
Elizabethtown,  1814;  A  IHhle-Class  Manual, 
1819,  and  a  System  of  Theology,  1826.  2  vols. 
(See  memoir,  by  W.  B.  Spraguc,  New  York, 
1864.)  F.  M.  B. 

Macdufi^  John  Roaa,  D.D.  (University  of 
New  York.  18,!»7  ;  Glasgow,  1869).  Churclj  of 
Scotland  ;  b.  at  Bonhutl.  Perthsliire,  Scot- 
land. May  28,  1818  ;  studied  hi  Edinburgh, 
m'>-42  ;  was  minister  of  Kettins.  1K43-49  ; 
St.  Madoes.  1849-55:  Sandyfonl  Cliurch. 
Glasgow,  1855-70,  and  resides  now  in  Eng 
land.  He  wrote.  Aformng  and  yight  Watrhes, 
London.  1852  ;  Brighter  than  the  S>iu,  1877, 
4th  ed.,  1886  ;  Parables  of  the  hike,  1885, 
etc.,  generally  reprinte<l  in  New  York. 

Ma-ce>do'-ni-a,  a  large  country  north  of 
Greece  proper,  which  became  famous  under 
Philip  and  his  sou  .iVlexander  the  Great, 
whose  power  was  foretold  by  Daniel  (viii.  3-8) 
under  the  symlml  of  a  goat  with  one  horn. 
It  was  tlie  first  part  of  Europe  to  receive  the 
gospel.  Paul  visited  it  8  or  4  times,  and 
founded  the  (churches  of  PhiUppi  an<l  Ma<-e- 
donia  (Ac  ts  xvi.  lO-.xvii.  15).        T.  W.  C. 

Macedoniui,  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
semi-Arians,  fought  from  386  to  860  with 
Paulus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Athauasians. 
about  the  episcopal  see  of  Constantinople, 
being  alternately  enthrone<l  and  depo«<'<l, 
according  to  circum.stiuices.  But  the  light 
finally  dost^tl  with  victory  for  the  Athana- 
sians.  The  subject  of  the  controversy,  how- 
ever, was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  contest 
not  the  question  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
scm^Arians  being  willing  to  accept  the  ortho- 
dox definition,  but  a  repetition  of  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  Holy  Gliost 

Ma-chsB'-rua,  a  strong  fortress  9  m.  e.  of 
the  nortliern  end  of  tho  l)ead  Sea.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  Josephus  (Ant. 
xviii.  v.  2)  says  it  was  tlie  place  on  which 
.John  the  Baptist  was  lmprisone<l  and  l)e- 
lieaded  (.Mark  vi.  21-29).  T.  W.  C. 

Mach-pe  -lah  {double),  a  field  at  Heliron  cob* 
tainin^  the  cave  which  Abraham  iKiu^ht  for 
a  family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.),  and  whu  h  be- 
came the  burial-pliure  of  him.self  and  Sarah, 
I.saac  and  Rebekah.  Jacob  and  Leali.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  Bible  sites  about  which  there 
is  no  doubt.  T.  W.  C. 

Mcnvalne,  Oharlaa  Pettlt,  D.D.  (Prince- 
ton, 1832  ;  Brown,  18:«).  D.C.L.  (Oxford, 
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16S8).  LL.D.  (Ctrabridite.  1858).  Mdiop  of 

Ohio  :  l».  Rt  Rurlfngton,  N.  J.,  Jane  18, 
1790  ;  il.  at  Klorena;.  March  14,  1M73.  He 
griiduatod  at  Princeton,  1810  ;  was  onlained 
(kacon  iu  IH'20,  and  priwt  in  ;  minister 
of  ChriKt  Church,  Goorirctown,  I).  C,  \^20- 
25;  chaplain  to  the  Senate,  1822  ami  1824  ; 
chapbin  and  professor  of  eiliii  s  at  We.st 
Point.  1835-27 ;  nctor  of  SL  Ann's,  Brook- 
lyn, 1827-83  ;  profewof  of  erfdoiieM  ftnd  sa- 
cred antiquities  in  New  York  University, 
1831  ;  bishop  of  Ohio.  1832.  with  presidency 
of  Keiiyon  College  and  of  Ganibier  Theo- 
loi^iral  Seminary/  The  ilimcse  then  hiwi  17 
cler;;V.  40  parislifrs,  and  <  nniiiiunicanls. 
A  diligent  worker,  an  ahle  executive,  and  a 
natural  leader  of  men.  his  labors  co-operated 
wlltt  the  growth  of  the  state,  and  at  his  death 
there  were  106  clergy,  123  parishes,  and 
10,000  commutdcante.  During  the  civil  war 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, and  with  olhers  undertook  an  informal 
miHsion  to  Kn^rland.  His  episiopid  labors 
were  lii^iitcnwl  by  tlic  eln  tiuii  of  I)r.  Bedell 
as  his  asHiHtant  la  1H59.  In  doctrine  he  was 
ft  C^lviniMtic  evangelical.  Ho  piihlislK  d  AW- 
SUmt^Ohrutiatutj/,  New  York,  18:11  ;  Ox- 
ftrd  Btvtntty,  Phtladelphia,  1H41  ;  Tfis 
Truth  and  th^  TAfe,  1854 ;  The  True  TemrAf, 
1660,  and  sundry  charges  and  sennons.  Me- 
morials of  him  apMnd,  Cleveland.  <)  , 
188S.  F.  B. 

BSdEmdrM,  WUUan,  b.  In  YSsok  William 

Countv.  Va.,  Jidy  6,  1757  ;  d.  near  Nashville, 
Tenn  *  March  5,  1835  ;  biifhop  of  th«!  Metho- 
dist Kpisfopul  Chun-h  :  servi  <!  in  the  Tlevolu- 
lionary  Army  ;  joined  the  Methrnlists  in  1787  ; 
wan  niaile  an  itinerant  pn-acher  in  17^8.  nri'- 
siding  elder  iu  1796,  general  superintcnacnt 
of  the  Western  Ooofimnce  in  1801,  and  bishop 
in  180B.  He  wMom  of  the  truly  inftmning 
powers  In  tlM  rdtjUmsediiartkm  of  the  West 
(See  hi!4  iife  by  Bishop  R.  Pldll^  NaahtrOle, 
1869.  2  vols.,  n.e.,  1875.) 

Kaekiaalo,  Obarlea  Fredoriek,  mission- 
ary  bishop ;  b.  at  Porlmore,  Peehleshirc, 
April  10,  1828  ;  d.  in  Africa,  at  the  jnuetion 
of  the  Sliir6  and  Kiio  rivers,  .Ian.  \\\,  1802. 
He  /fnulu'i'«i  »t  Cambridge,  18-t8  ;  Ijccame 
fellow  of  Caius  College ;  went  to  Natal, 
1855,  with  Bishop  Colcnso,  and  was  areh- 
deaoon  of  Pletermaritzburg  till  1859,  when 
Iw  setuned  to  England  to  urge  the  cstahUsh- 
ment  of  more  African  missions.  Sent  out 
with  the  Universities'  mission,  he  was  mnse 
criitfti  at  Capetown,  Jan.  1.  1861  ;  sailed  with 
others  for  the  Zandn  si.  and  heiran  oncrutions 
at  Magomero,  but  soon  suceundK-u  to  the 
climate.  His  memoir,  by  Dr.  H.  Goodwin, 
appeared,  Cambridge,  18C4.         F.  M.  B. 

MacKoight,  James,  D.D.  (?:dinburgh, 
1764),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Irvine,  24  m.  s.w. 
-of  QUugow,  8^  17. 1721 ;  d.  at  Edinbazgh, 
Jan  18, 180^   He  studied  at  Olaapow  and 

I>eyde'n.  and  WM  minister  at  Mnvholn,  Ayr- 
shire. 175;t-fl©;  at  Jedburgh,  17»lSt-7:J.  anrf  at 
Ediuburirh.  1772-1800.  Ik-  pul)lishe<l  .1  Ihir. 
vxnny  of  the  Four  doxjiflM,  London.  17.")fl,  2 
vols.,  of  which  a  Latin  version  by  A.  F. 
Kuckersf elder  appeared  in  8  vols.,  i772-7i> ; 


praiM-d  for  its  learning,  and  blamed  by  some 
for  allege<l  ilefective  orthodoxy  and  lack  of 
spirituality.    TheeditlOM  fron  18(X1  eontaiu 

a  life  hy  liis  son  F.  Jl.  B. 

McL«od,  Alexander,  b.  in  the  inland  uf 
Mull,  Scotland,  June  12,  1774  ;  d.  in  New- 
York.  Feb.  llf  1888 ;  ctame  to  America  in 
1793  ;  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady. N.  Y.,  1708,  and  was  from  1801  tiU  hU 
death  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Preslivt©- 
rian  Chunh,  New  York.  He  puhli-sned 
Siiiirry  I'ltjiittifiablf,  New  York,  1.S02.  n.e., 
ls(>ii  ;  Lti'turtH  on  ihf  PrinnjKil  J^r^j'/itrug  of' 
the  Recelatiou,  1814  ;  The  Life  and  J'l'in  r  of 
2V««  OodliueM,  1816,  etc.  A  memoir  of  him 
was  written  by  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  New 

York,  1855.  ^HIs  son.  Zavfer  Donald,  b.  in 

New  York.  Nor.  17,  1821 ;  d.  near  Cbda- 
nati,  July  20.  1865  ;  graduated  at  Cbfumbia 
College  /  joined  the  Koinau  Catholic  Cliurcli 
and  iMcsmie,  in  l.s'iT,  profeasor  of  rhetoric 
and  l>clles-lettresi  at  .Mt.  .^t.  Marv's  C.<lle):e, 
n«ir  Cincinnati,  lie  publialied  Life  of  Mury 
Oneen  of  iseot*.  New  York,  1857  ;  Uittory  of 
hftMitm  to  the  Virgin  ilarti  in  North  Aitieri' 
e,i.  1866.  6th  ed.,  1868  (with  memoir  bj  J.  B. 
PurcclL) 


.  D.D.  (Gbsgow.  1888). 
Churdi  of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Campbdtown, 

Argyleshirc,  June  3,  1812 :  d.  in  Glasgow, 
June  16,  1872.  He  studied  at  Glasgow. 
Fklinburgh.  and  in  Germany,  and  w;is  inini-ti  r 
of  I^udoun.  1838-13;  of 'Dalkeith.  IHCS-ol. 
and  of  the  Barony  imrish  at  Glasgow  from 
1851.  His  overliowing  \itality,  his  wide  and 
warm  sympathies,  hu  earnest  but  broadly 
tolerant  sfHrit,  made  him  eminently  effideak 
as  a  pastor  and  preaeber.  He  odlted  ttm 
Kdiikburgh  Chrintinn  Magmine,  188(^60  with 
no  esp^H'ial  sueeess  ;  but  ttood  Wordt,  liegun 
under  his  charge,  in  IStXl,  attained  rapid  and 
immense  jK)pularily.  to  which  his  own  writ- 
ings eonlribTit<'<l  largely.  Among  his  books 
are.  The  Kariu*t  Stutleut,  Loudim,  1847  :  7'A# 
Ifonus  >SeJMi4,  1855 ;  Paruifi  Piipem,  1868 ; 
litutwanl,  1806  i/iuptatthe  fhr  EaM.  Bern- 
iniaemM  ef  a  AfiMMul  Pariah,  and  stories 
like  The  Old  Limittnant  and  hi$  San,  Th» 
UfAd  ThrMd.  The  StarKng.  Dr.  Mscleod 
was  rather  an  orator  than  a  writer  ;  he  haii 
little  pretension  to  seho]Brshif>.  hut  great 
Ihieney,  versatilitv,  ami  imprcNsihiHty.  A.h 
chairman  of  the  Fonigti  Missiow«  Committee 
from  lN4i4,  he  Tisile<i  India  in  1867.  and  was 
warmlv  received.  His  liberal  ^wa  upon 
the  Sabbath,  freely  expressed  fn  1888,  bronght 
him  into  disfavcn*  for  a  time  ;  but  this  passed, 
and  in  1869  he  was  made  motlerator  of  the 
General  Assembly.    He  dean  of  tlu- 

thistle,  dean  of  the  chais  l  rnyal,  and  rhap- 
lain  in  or<linary  to  the  iiuecn.  Few  men 
have  tloue  more  work  or  been  more  beloved. 
(See  his  memoir  by  his  brother,  2  vols..  Lon- 
don, 1876 :  also  a  sketch  in  J.  C.  Shairp'a 
Arfniito  ef  FHendt,  \m.)  F.  M.  B. 

Macneile,  Hugh,  D.D.  (Dublinf'.],  1878[?J), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Balljrcaatle, 
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BeTfiut,  in  17W  ;  d.  at  Bournemouth,  Hamp- 
ihin-.  Jan.  28,  1879.  He  graduiKcxl  at  Trinity 
^"olle{?e,  Dul)lin,  1815.  nm\  iiiUTed  at  Lin- 
■oln's  Inn,  but  wa-s  ordnint  <i,  1820,  and  held 
Jiarges  in  Liverpool,  1834-68 ;  canon  of 
Aeator.  1800 ;  dean  of  Rinon.  186&-75.  He 
n»  s  wann  adherent  of  the  Evangelica] 
drool,  and  enjoyed  great  repute  as  a  preacb- 
r.  He  publislipd  many  sermons  and  It-c- 
urc8,  and  sundry  tracts  against  Rotne,  tlie 
Izfonl  BOfviiMiii,  Unlluiuiflni,  etc. 

F.  M.  B. 


Oeorg*  Tndtaklk,  D.D.  (Cam- 

tridKe,  1872),  Church  of  England ;  b.  at 
lodford,  Eng.,  Fib.  3.  1«W :  studied  in 
Vinily  CoUtige,  Cambridge  ;  was  ordained 
iripHt  in  18.57  ;  ht-ld  various  ministerial 
hanfi-s,  and  wits  iii>|K)inted  warden  of  St. 
LUgUHline's  College,  Canterbury,  iii  1880. 
le  wrotu  (-'liuis  Bookt  of  Old  and  New  Tata- 
leitl  HMmi,  London,  1861, 3  Toto.,  UUi  ed., 
880;  OUm  Book  tf  th»  CaUOdmn,  1888. 
th  ed.,  1878  ;  The  Contrrtion  of  the  Celts, 
\e  Engli»h,  the  Northmen,  and  the  Slate, 
378-79,  4  vols.,  etc. 


,L.D.  (St.  Andrew'a,  1871),  F.R.8.Er(1871). 

'ree  Cliurch  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Aberfcldv, 
erthshirc.  Si:(»tland,  Sept.  17,  IKW  ;  stiidii'-d 
H'olci^'v  at  Kdinlinrgh,  lield  various  inini^tcri- 
1  charges,  and  luw  oeen  pastor  of  Free  West 
hurch,  Greenock,  since  1878.  He  wrote  UUde 
iaehiage  in  Naturf.  London,  1806,  24th  ed., 
maalatcd  into  Danish,  Swedish,  Gcr 
MO^tHe. :  Sabbath^ the J<Uds,im, mod.. 
<86.  Dantah  and  Norwegian  trans. ;  The 
'.tn-Ltf/,'  nf  Cinit,  IHse,  2d  ed.,  1886,  etc. 

BloVlokar,  JokD,  S.T.D.  (Columbia  Col- 
ge.  New  Tofk.  1886),  b.  In  New  Toik,  Aug. 
>,  1787 ;  d.  there.  Oct  99.  1868 ;  gradoated 
Cohtmbia  College  ;  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 

taiit  Ei^iscopal  Cliurcli  ;  bi-came,  in  1817, 
ofrssor  of  rnonil  pJiilosophy,  rhetoric,  ami 
11<  V  Irttn  s  in  (  i>liimbi)i  CollesTf.  and  retirerl 
l!^G4  Its  nrofess<jr  emeritUN.  He  itublished 
•moirs  oi  Samuel  Bard,  1822  ;  Eclmund  I), 
■ifflq.  1831 ;  Bishop  Uobart,  1834  and  1836. 

His  Ufa  was  wriuen  hjr  hb  sod.  New 
)rk,  18T2. 


aries  rptvime<l  in  1961.  and  chunhes  were 
erected  in  memory  of  tlie  martyn*  In  1883 
tlie  missions  of  the  London  Sficicty  hivd  71,585- 
communicanta.  The  Soc  icty  for  the  I*ropa- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  came  in  1874,  and  sup' 
ports  a  reskleut  bishop.  The  Frieda  began 
a  mission  in  1871,  and  the  Norwegfayas,  Lut&r- 
aoB,  and  Ftaaoh  Romaaisla  ha^e  otbeti.  Re- 
cent sovereigns  have  been  friendly.  an<l  great 
progress  has  been  ma<le.  Slavery  wa.s  abol- 
ished, in  1877.  It^inavalona  H.,  8<>on  after 
lier  jwci-wiion  in  1883,  i)ublicly  recojrnized 
Christianity,  re(<'ive<l  ljupfism,  erected  a 
chapel  royal,  and  destrovcu  idols  throughout 
the  oential  provinces.  There  are  now  some 
1200  oongniprtittDS  and  900  schools,  with  col* 
leges  for  the  training  of  teachers,  pastors,  and 
evaogeUsts.  Several  printing'  presses  are  kept 
at  work  ;  the  suppression  *A  jwlygamy,  the 
nwtraints  plac^nl  on  arldlrurv  dn-orte.  and 
the  elTorts  t<i  remove  otiier  ai)U.scs  liavt?  im- 
proved ilic  nmral  standards  of  the  people. 
(See  Freeman  and  Johns'  Narrntirt  of  the  Per- 
utrutioiiM,  London,  1840  ;  Front's  Mud'igamrar, 
1863  ;  Ellis,  Madaetuear  Rmtited,  1867  ;  The 
Martfr  Church,  1860 ;  and  Ten  rear»'  Be- 
view  of  Miedon  Work,  18800        F.  M.  B. 


kgaacar,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
wntecT  from  Africa  by  the  3Iozambiquc 
iBonel,  WO  m.  kmg  And  850  in  greatest 
aadth.  extending  from  IS*  to  98*  80' s.  lat 

.e  p(>oplo,  called  Malagasy,  are  of  dUTcftnt 
1k-.s,  but  seem  to  be  mostly  of  Malayo-Poly- 
uan  stock.  Here  Clirislian  mission.s  have 
t  with  eminent  sueccss.  and  cniel  persecu- 
tis  l>et^n  endured  N%illi  (X'  inplary  con- 
ncj.  In  1818  the  London  Missionary  So- 
tj  nut  out  2  ovongeUsta  with  2  print- 
;-|Nmnei.  King  Radima  enooungea  their 
Mts,  wad  t^pra  in  founding  sdMols.  till 
death,  in  1828.  His  successor,  Ranavalona 
expelled  the  missionaries,  re-established 
latrv,  ami  punishe^l  the  native  Christians 
h  chains,  slavery,  and  death.  The  first 
rtyr,  Ranalama,  sufTenil  Aul'  14.  1887. 
e  "persecution  raged  20  years,  and  in  18.'i7 
slain.  Yet  the  number  of  believers  j 
I,  and  under  Badama  II.  the  mission'  \ 


Mag'-daJa  ((swer).  now  a  mean  TillaM 

called  el-Meldel.   It  lay  on  the  shore  of  the 

S'a  nf  flalilf'e,  '.\  in.  ii.  <if  TilxTia^.  ^fary 
Ma^daltiut;  was  )>uru  or  re^idui  at  Magiiulu. 

T.  W.  C. 

Magdalen,  Order  of.  Under  this  or  some- 
what similar  names  there  arose  very  earlv.  at 
different  places,  and  probablv  entm-ly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  a.ssociations,  ronirre- 
•ratioiis.  orders,  convents;  in  slimi.  iii-ntu- 
tions  for  the  rejicue  of  fallen  women.  The 
3tagdalen  Convent  of  Meiz  dates  buck  its 
origin  to  1005.  In  1349  Innocent  IV.  con- 
firmed several  such  assocbtloiis  In  Germany. 
In  1872  Johann  Mlllcz,  the  precursor  of  Hub, 
built  a  large  house  for  fallen  women,  *'  Little 
.Tenisalem,"  in  Prapue.  {H^-e,  so  far  as  Ho- 
utanism  is  concerned,  Helyot,  Ifinfi>i>Y  dee 
onirt^  iiiuiiiinliqiiin,  Paris,  171 1- lit.  vols, 
fvol.  'A,  4"2fV  .55],  and  for  Prc>testautism, 
llerbst,  iJif  ifagdaifiwn  Siefie,  Elberfeld, 
1867  ;  SchiLfer.  IH*  weMuJie  JHakonie,  Ham- 
burg, 1880.  Uhlliom  :  Die  ehrieOiehe  ZwA««> 
thatigheit,  Stuttgart.  1881-90. 8  voh.) 

KagL  a  word  of  uncertain  migin,  denoting 
a  saeeraotal  caste  among  the  ancient  nations, 

who  devoted  thcimselves  to  the  study  of  tlin 
moral  and  physical  sciences,  and  especially  to 
astrology  ami  medicine.  Thev  alone  per- 
forminl  the  j)ublic  reiijjlouH  rflcs.  and  pro- 
fes.sed  to  divine  future  events  through  mys- 
terious agencies.  They  were  held  In  great 
honor  and  became  the  couosellors  of  kings 
and  princes.  During  the  captivity  the  Jam 
became  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  Dan* 
iel  describes  them  as  men  of  wiwloni  C\.  20), 
interceded  for  tliem  with  XebuehadueEzar 
(ii.  24),  and  accepted  a  position  as  th(  ir  chief 
or  master  (v.  11).  But  they  arc  s]ioken  of 
disparagingly  by  Isaiah  (.\lvii.  i;!.  1  li 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whence  the 
muiri  came  who  worshippe<l  the  infant  Jeaua 
(Matt,  it  1-19).  It  i«  probable  that  the  exiled 
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Jnni  had  Udd  them  of  the  Memtah  wlinm 
fhcgr  espected,  ot  Balaam's  prediction  of  the 
tUmrfSvm.  xxir.  17)  and  of  uaniera  prophetic 
utterances  (ix.  25-27\  Thus  influenced,  ther 
were  led  by  a  special  providence  to  the  cradle 
at  Bt-'tlilcheiii,  will  re  ilit  y  siiKxl  as  forerun- 
ners of  an  innuiiu'r)il)li-  muUiLutl<'  of  Imtthen 
converts.  Tniflition  ropn'M-nlJ>  tliein  us  tiirLC 
Icinjrs,  ono  of  wliom  is  blai  k,  and  gives  Iheui 
nauies  which  are,  of  counte,  conjectural. 
(See  F.  W.  Uphmm.  Tht  Wiae  Men,  l(ew 
York,  1878.)  T.  W.  C. 

BSagic,  the  art  of  intluencuig  future  events 
by  the  Hecret  aid  of  demouti  or  evil  spirits.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeaufl,  PeialMMi,  etc,  but  was  forbidden 
among  the  Hebrvws  tiiiaer  penalty  of  death 
(Lev.  xix.  81).  It  crept  in,  however,  from 
their  nei<rhl>ors,  as  we  8*'c  fnim  the  instance 
of  tlif-  sorcerc**  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  xwili.). 
Kxo  ius  (vii.  11,  13,  22,  viii.  7)  gives  a  vivid 
acciiunt  of  the  contlict  of  Moses  with  the 
Kj^yptian  magicians.  The  2scw  Testament 
refers  to  the  custom  (Acts  viii.  9,  10,  ziii. 
6-12,  xix.  ia-19).  There  is  no  oTidence  of 
supernatural  power  In  cane.  (See  Enne- 
moser,  Suiory  cf  Maaiet  Eng.  trans,  by 
W.  Howitt,  London,  1854.)  W.  C. 


FnlatU,  an  oAloer  of  the 
|»pal  oourl,  whose  origlaal  dn^  was  to  in- 
•tmct  and  snperlntena  the  niemben  of  the 

papal  household,  his  s^^rvuiits,  but  whose 
oflice  grmlually  changed  into  lliat  of  a  censor 
for  the  city  of  Homg  and  the  papal  states. 
It  was  in8titute<l  iu  1218  by  Ilonorius  III., 
and  flrat  held  by  St.  Dommic  ;  it  is  still  a  i 
privilege  in  the  Dominican  order.  In  HoO 
Calixtusm.  charged  his  M.  S.  P.  with  select 
lag  the  preacher  for  the  papal  chapel  and 
supervising  the  sermons— that  thej  ahoald 
contain  no  disagm-ablc  things.  In  l.Tl.")  Leo 
X.  made  liiui  ceu.sor  of  all  books,  {minphlets, 
engra\ings,  etc.,  issued  in  Home.  .Vt  present 
he  is  a  l)orn  member  of  the  Inquisition.  Uie 
Congregation  on  tbe  Index,  and  the  Cougre- 

eon  tU  ritibut,   Ue  is  Iieoereniiimmu$  and 
a  papal  ooadi  ac  fab  diaposaL 

Magistrate,  a  term  ajijilit^l  in  the  Bible  to 
various  civil  and  military  rulers  (Ezek.  vii. 
25,  Titus  iii.  1).  In  Acts  xvi.  2<).  22.  25.  etc.. 
it  signifies  the  Bomaa  oolonhil  ofHcers,  the 
4ttum  9(ri,  oomspoodhig  nearly  to  tbe  Pne< 

Tnr^  T.  W.  C. 

Magnificat,  the  first  word  and  thence  the 
liturgical  deugnation  of  the  hymn  of  Maru 
in  the  house  ox  Zacharias  (Luiw  1.  46-^1,  ac- 
cording to  an  dd  Latin  traashitlon,  "  Mag- 
nificat anima  mea  Deum."  It  is  sung  every 
day  In  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Ves> 
P< TH.  and  itsuaaaaeiPBtodatebadttothafliat 
centuries. 

Magog.  See  Goe. 

Mahan,  Asa,  D.D.,  UhD.  (Adrian  CoU 
kge.  MidL,  1877).  OoogiuwtionaUrt ;  b.  at 
7011011.  N.  Y.,  Nor.  9,  IWO ;  graduated  at 

Hamilton  CoUege,  Clinton,  N  1824.  and 
Aodover  Theological  Seminarv,  .Mass..  1827  ; 
pastor  at  {'..ttsfonl,  X.  Y.,  1829-31;  in  Ciu- 
i  (Presb.).  Itiai-;i5 ;  president  of  Oberliu 


(.'oUege,  ().,  18^5-50;  of  Cleveland  Univer- 
sity,  Jadison,  Mich.,  1850-G4  ;  pastor  (Cong.) 
then.  1865^7.  and  at  Adrian,  Mich..  1857- 
60 ;  president  of  Adrian  CoUege,  1860-71 ; 
resides  in  EngUikL  He  wrote  Hytttm  ^/a- 
teUectual  PhUompfiy,  New  Y.  rk,  1867;  ^e- 
notneiia  of  Suirituaiurn  SruutideaUi/  j&> 
pl'iiutd  and  Expamsd,  1870  ;  VritvuA  MMafJf 
of  r/iiUjtop/iy,  1883,  2  vols.,  etc. 

Mahan,  Mile,  D.D.  (NVilliam  and  Mary, 
ls."i:.'i.  Ejiix  I  Italian  ;  b.  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  May 
24,  1810  ;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Sept.  8.  1870.  lie 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  Coltege,  Hushing, 
L.  I.,  and  ordainod  184'} ;  motor  fd  Giaoe 
Church,  Jersey  City,  1848  ;  aaslatant  at  St. 
Mark's,  Philadelpbia,  1850  ;  pn:)fes.Kor  of  i-ccle- 
siastical  history  in  the  (iineral  Theological 
Seminurv,  N<  w  York,  l.S")7-t>4  ;  rector  ot  St. 
Paul's,  iiallimore,  1H()4-TU  ;  elected  profes.Mjr 
of  divinity  in  the  General  Seminary  shortly 
iM'fore  his  death.  His  chief  work  Ls  a  Church 
llUtory  of  the  Fint  8tcen  Centurit*,  New 
YorlL.  1860 ;  n.e.»  1872.  His  iroifca,  iTith  • 
memoir,  by  J.  H.  Hopkina,  were  ooUBOted  fai 
8 -vols.,  1878-78.  F.  IL  B. 


{fm»  oamfw),  a  town  east  of 
the  Jordan,  where  a  host  of  angels  met  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2).  It  lxH*amc  a  Levitical  dty 
(Jo>h.  26),  and  was  of  some  size,  for  Ish- 
iKwhctli  lived  there  during  his  short  reign 
and  David  took  refuge  in  it  duringAbsalom's 
rebdlkm.  T.  W.  C. 

8«eM< 


Mai  (mt),  Angelo,  cardinal ;  b.  at  Schll- 
pario,  Bergamo,  f.ombardy,  March  7,  1782  ; 
d.  at  C'ji-stclgundolfo,  nrar  Albano.  Sept.  i». 
1854.  The  son  of  jwir  jH.iu>ants,  ho  was  etiii- 
cated  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  rcceive<l  into  tliw 
order,  litW ;  taught  at  Naples,  1804.  and 
coDpleted  Ids  studies  at  Kome.  In  1813  he 
lieoasM  custodian  of  the  Amhrosian  library  at 
Milan;  here  be  dlsoovered  and  publisbed 
several  ancient  manuscripts  of  Philo,  Por- 
phyry, etc.  Thus  gaining  deserved  reputa- 
tion,he  was,  in  1819,  cuUeii  to  Hemic  as  chief 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  librnrv,  and  there  con- 
tinued his  explorations  with  imi>ortaiit  re- 
sults. He  was  made  secretary  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  tbe  Propaganda,  1833,  and  cardinal. 
Feb.  12. 1888.  "  lUi  services  to  scholarship 
were  thne  of  a  laborious  and  petsererlnK 
pioneer ;  as  a  textual  critic  ha  does  not  rank 
high,  either  for  sagacity  or  for  accuracy." 
Ills  editorial  labors  extended  over  four  series, 
Scripto-nim  Vdtruin  nora  ndUrfio,  Home, 
182.V3S,  10  vols.;  CldMtci  nurUfrej,.  l^<28-88, 
10  %'ols. ;  Spieilegium  Runuinum,  183&— 14,  8 
vols.;  Xova  patrum  biblwthem,  1844-71,  8 
vols.;  with  an  appendix.  1879.  His  life  was 
written  by  B.  Prina,  Bennuno.  1882. 

F.  M.  B. 

Maimbonzf  (man-boor),  Loolik  b.  at  Nan- 
cy, 83  m.  a.  of  Metz,  France,  1610;  d.  in 
ParlB.  Aug.  18k  1888 ;  SBtend  tha  order  of 
the  Jesolts  in  1886;  became  finnoaa  aa  a 

E readier  and  writer,  but  was  expclle<l  from 
is  order  because  he  sided  with  Louis  XIV. 
against  tlie  |)ope,  and  was  made  roval  histori- 
ographer,  lie  wrote  a  number  oi  historical 
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works  on  Calrinism,  Lutheranixni,  the  Grc<>k 
sciinm,  etc. ,  which  were  verv  much  read  in 
their  time,  but  his  books  had  generally  some 
special  purpose  which  had  more  to  do  with 
the  morals  of  tho  author  than  with  the  truth 
of  lib  subject. 

M aimonidea  (ml-mon-e-dcfl),  Mosea  (Motes 

ben  Maimun),  a  ^reat  Jewish  tlieoloji^ian  ;  b. 
in  Cordova,  Spain,  March  80,  1135  ;  d.  at 
Cairo,  Dec.  18, 1204.  His  father  left  Cordova 
at  its  capture  in  1148.  and  went  flrst  to  Fez, 
and  then  in  search  of  ^eatcr  religiou.s  freedom 
to  Cairo,  where  he  died  iu  1166.  He  had  al- 
ready instructed  his  son  in  tlie  Talmud,  and 
had  had  him  taught  me<licinc  and  philowphy 
by  Mohammedan  teacliers.  Moses  became 
early  noted  for  learning,  and  in  1177  became 
chief  rabbi  in  Cairo,  though  he  continued  to 
support  himself  by  tho  practice  of  medicine. 
He  was  made  court  physician  to  Saladin  in 
1 1^7.  and  about  the  same  lime  Uic  civil  head 
[)f  all  the  Jewish  communities  in  Egypt.  Hia 
reputation  for  learning  was  so  great  that  ho 
was  coustantly  resorted  to  from  all  ({uarters 
lor  advict!  ana  instruction. 

Maimonides'  literary  activity  began  at  an 
!arly  age.  HLs  first  great  work  waa  his  Com- 
uentary  u})on  the  ilfihna,  conipletcxl  in  116H, 
vliich  by  means  of  clear  and  intelligible  in- 
rodiictions  and  explanations,  and  by  the  in- 
roduction  of  principles  drawn  from  tlie  sci- 
nces,  strives  to  make  the  Mishna  clear  to 
nquirt*rs.  His  main  idea  Wiia  that  Judaism 
vna  a  revealed  philosophy,  and  must  embrace 
I'ithin  itself  all  truth  which  men  could  dis- 
nver  by  any  method.  He  also  began  in  this 
rork  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  Jewish 
octrinc,  M'hich  ho  summarized  in  alwut  13 
luiu  dogmas,  among  which  he  intro<luml 
w  resurrection  of  the  dewi.  His  8€<'ond 
rent  work  was  the  reproduction,  in  a  new 
rrangement,  under  a  series  of  general  heads, 
r  tfie  contents  of  tlie  entire  Talmud  (finished 
!.S()).  It  makes  the  main  idea  of  Jewish 
leologv — viz.,  the  knowledge  of  (Jod,  the 
iHis  of  the  work,  and  brings  to  »  prowT 
M'X  the  entire  .lewish  theology  up  to  Mai- 
<)ni<Uis'  day.  The  third  great  work  (1190)  is 
e  Guide  of  thf.  Pt  rfiU-rfd,  designed  for  Jews 
ho  hiul  become  sceptical  aa  to  their  religion. 
L  all  these  works  it  was  the  purport?  of 
nimonidcH  to  make  tho  learning  and  doc- 
ines  of  Judaism  accessible  to  the  great  l>ody 
the  people,  and  thus  to  deliver  them  from 
{j<;uaem-e  upon  their  rabbis.  Ho  has,  bow- 
er, only  luKietl  another  authority  to  the 
my  who  preceded  him,  with  wliich  it  is 
vvsnnry  to  become  familiar.    The  contents 

liis  system  <h)  not  altogether  agree  with 
^He  of  the  Bible,  for  his  c-onception  of  G<xl 
of  a  bcdng  who  is  so  far  remove*!  from  all 
euesa  to  men,  the  cjiusc  of  motion,  but 
iiMcIf  unmoved,  as  to  have  scarcely  free 
11  or  point  of  contact  with  the  universe. 
•  acknowledges  the  creation,  but  it  is  com- 
mhI  of  four  spheres,  of  which  the  lowest  is 
It  of  the  earth,  iu  wliich  motion  and  change 
!  pro<luc;ed,  not  by  Go<l  himself  directly, 
t  by  the  spheres  above.  Miracles  and 
>phec^  arc  also  acknowledged,  but  prophecy 
^xplafned  iu  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the 


necessity  of  mucli  divine  intervention.  It  is 
really  a  process  of  self -exaltation  by  the  soul, 
which  thus  tills  itself  with  the  divine.  Provi- 
dence, rewards,  and  punishments  are  really 
unknown  in  his  system.  Even  the  resurrec- 
tion ia  a  superfiuous  element,  not  needed  to 
make  the  system  consistent. 
His  works  have  been  often  published  in 

riart.  The  most  ctimplete  edition  is  that  pub- 
ished  at  Jcssnit/,,  1740,  4  vols.  (See  Joel. 
Beitrdye  zur  Gendikhte  der  Philotopltie,  Bres- 
lau,  1876  ;  (htuk  to  the  Perpleied  of  Mtiimon- 
ide»,  translated  and  annotatcii  by  j'riedlllndcr, 
London,  1885,  8  vols.)  *    F.  H.  F. 

Maiatre  (metr),  Marie  Joseph,  Count  de, 

b.  at  C'hamberv,  Savoy,  April  1,  1754  ;  d.  in 
Turin.  Feb.  26.  1821  ;  one  of  the  leaders  of 
that  reaction,  political  and  religious,  which 
set  in  during  the  second  decade  of  the  10th 
century.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jt!suits, 
studied  law,  entered  the  civil  service  of  Pied- 
mont, lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  1808-17,  as  tho 
diplomatical  renresentative  of  Charles  Em- 
manuol  IV.,  and  afterward  in  Turin  i\&  minis- 
ter of  state.  His  two  most  famous  ]KK>ks  are 
[hi  Pdjxf,  1820,  and  Soirees  (If  fiiiiiit  l\ter»- 
boitrg,  1821.  2  vols.,  in  which  he  trits  tore- 
construct  the  whole  social  onler  of  Europe  in 
accordance  with  a  mcdiieval  dream,  as  a  the- 
ocracy with  the  pope  at  the  top.  HLs  tellers 
were  edited  by  his  son  in  1829.  (See  Hainte- 
Beuve,  Portmitt  littirairet  II.,  and  life  by  A. 
do  Margerie.  Paris,  1889.) 

Maltland,  Samuel  Roffey,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 18—),  F.ll.S..  F.S.A..  b.  hi  I^ondon. 
1793  ;  d.  at  Gloucester.  Jan.  19.  1866.  He 
was  etlucated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
callwl  to  the  bar.  1816  ;  ordained.  1821  ;  per- 
petual curate  of  Christ  Cliurch,  Gloucester, 
1823-29  ;  keeper  of  manu.scrints  at  Lamlx-th 
and  librarian  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1838-48.  Some  of  the  chief  of  his  many 
publications  deal  with  tlio  AlbiaentfM  and 
nnldefiK*,  London,  1882  ;  The  Ikirk  Agen, 
1844  ;  TJie  Refomiation  in  Eiiglaud,  1849. 

F.  M  n. 

Major  and  the  Mi^rlatic  Oontroveray. 
Q«org  M^or  (proiwrlv  Meier),  b.  at  Nunni- 
Ixrg  m  l.V)2  ;  d.  at  Wittenberg.  Nov.  28. 
1.j74  :  a  pupil  of  Luther  and  3lelauclillion  ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
tenlKTg  in  l.'>36  ;  took  part  in  the  disputation 
of  Kegensburg,  1541  ;  8ul)8crilxd  to  llic  Leip- 
zig Interim,  1548,  etc.  In  his  controversj- 
with  Ainsdorf  he  maintaintHi  that  ^ood  works 
were  necessary  to  salvation,  ann  was  sup- 
ported by  Menius  and  others,  while  Amsdorf, 
sup|)ort«i  by  Flacius  and  others,  held  that 
good  works  were  detrimental  to  salvation. 
The  Formula  Coneordi(t  rejects  both  opinions 
as  extravagant. 

Makemle,  Fnmoia,  b.  near  Rathmelton, 

County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  the  17th  cen 
tury  ;  'd.  in  Accomac  County,  V'a.,  1708  ;  the 
founder  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the 
United  States.     Having  been  licensed  to 

E reach  by  the  presbytery  of  I^ggan  in  1681, 
e  went  as  a  missionary  to  Barltadoes,  came 
in  16X4  to  Somerw't  County.  Md..  where  ho 
founded  the  chun  li  in  Snow  Hill  ;  removed 


(«*) 


to  Virginia  ;  obtained  in  16Utt  sfonBal  licenflc 
lo  RNBch  agiewbljr  to  Um  vsqjulieiuento  of 
OeTolenkkui  Ad,  and  tUed  In  1706  in  form- 
iDf^  the  Philadelpliia  presbytenr  of  which  he 
wa-s  moderator.  He  publishea  7V«<*#  in  a 
^'iir  Lif/fit.  Kilinburjrh.  16!)9  ;  A  PUiin  nnd 
Lorin//  J't  r//in'xire  to  the  IrJtabifnntn  of  ImH- 
•no  tthd  Virginia,  Ijoudon,  171)4  ;  l.<ltrr  lo 
L&rd  Vortibury,  Boston.  1707  (aabe  bad  been 
umatedlaNew  York  for  preidllllg  wttbout 
having  a  proper  lit^unw.'),  etc. 

Mak-ke'-dah  {h(rdaman'»  plnct),  a  royal 
city  of  tile  Canajinitcs  where  Joshua  exc<  viU'd 
the  5  confederate  kings  (Josh.  x.  10-28).  It 
la/  to  the  80Uthwe8t  of  Jerusalem  in  the  tribe 
of  Jndah,  but  itt  rite  has  not  heap  identtfled. 

T.  W.  O. 

BCakrlna,  a  sister  uf  Basil  the  Great  and 
Qwgfoj  of  Hjram.  the  oldest  of  9  children, 
and.  aa  it  wooid  aeem,  the  typical  character 

in  that  prand  family,  was  bom  about  827,  rc- 
tirwl  about  S.")?  to  an  estate  on  the  Iris,  Pon- 
tus,  and  formc<l  th<T<;  a  kind  of  mona.stu; 
conimuuity  practising  an  a.sf<  tit'  life.  11<t 
life  wiw  writt/!n  by  liiT  brother.  Grt'gory,  and 
■he  is  oommemorated  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Romaii  drardua  on  Jtily  10. 

Mal'-a-chi  {me*iifnger  of  JflnniJi).  the  last 
of  the  prophetii.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
piTsonai  life.  He  |)n>pheMecl  after  Zee  h:iriiih 
and  Haggai,  at  a  titno  when  the  temple  was 
completed  m  tin  laiicr  part  of  tlie  adminifl- 
tration  of  Xehemiahi  Ue  inTciglied  against 
prevailing  vicea.  He  Mlwked  the  jiriesta  for 
their  unfaithfnlnem.  He  ropmvod  the  people 
for  their  murmurlngs,  for  their  neglect  of  the 
altar,  for  intrmuirriage  with  foreign  wives, 
for  inhuniunity,  for  divorcing  their  own 
wivcH,  for  wiihlioMing  tithes  and  tlr.sl  fruits, 
and  forewarns  tliem  of  approaching  judg- 
ments. At  the  same  time  he  foretells  the 
oomtnc  of  the  Messiah  (ilL  l-4)^and  at  the 
doae  or  bis  proph<><  y  speaks  of  Elljali  as  his 
foreninner,  a  prctliction  which  found  its  ful- 
filment in  John  the  Baptist  (Mai.  iv.  6.  Matt, 
xi.  10,  14.  .xvii.  10-18).  Thus  the  (Md  Tr-iri- 
raent  doses  with  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  New  opaOB  witil  the  facord  of  their 
fuKibncnt.  T.  \V,  C. 

Malachy,  8t^  b.  at  Armagh.  Ireland,  109")  ; 
d.  at  C^iirvaux,  France.  11)^  ;  wjus  ordained 
a  priest  in  1120,  and  Ixt'anii;  su(  (tsssively  ab- 
bot of  Bangor,  bishop  of  Connor,  and  arch- 
bishop uf  Armagh.  lie  has  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  bring  InOand  under  tbaatl- 
thorlty  of  Rome.  Ila  introduced  tlie  canon 
law,  the  Gonfeaakms,  tiie  conlhrmatlon,  the 
canonicil  hours,  the  psalmody,  and  many 
olliiT  Konian  rules  and  n-gulations  into  the 
Cliurcli  of  Ireland.  ThcucHinI  iii(  (ir(X)ration, 
which  began  witli  the  invasion  of  the  Nor- 
mans, took  place  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
He  was  the  first  Irishman  created  a  saint  by 
the  pope.  His  name  has  iucidentallT  been 
connected  with  the  so-caUed  Propfurt/-*  Con- 
terntnff  fA*  Pope*  8t.  Matafhy,  first  pub- 
lishi^d  bv  A.  'Wion  in  hi<!  Li/jnum  Vitrr,  1595. 
and  still  l>elieve<i  in  by  many,  though  their 
fraudulent  chanicter  has  been  compktclv  ex- 
posed. (See  DOUinger.  FaUt*  Beqteeting  the 


Pb^.  tnulaled  ^  H.  £.  AniOi*  V0W  Tcric, 

1872.) 

Malakanes.   Sec  Russian'  Sects. 

Malan  (mA-lon),  Oiear  Benrt  Abnhaai* 

D.l).  (Glasgow,  1826),  b.  at  (.kneva,  July  7, 
17H7  ;  d.  there,  May  IH,  ]HG4  ;  ^tudilHl  tli'eol- 
ogy  and  was  onlained  in  isiO,  but  expcri- 
encefi  a  kind  of  revival  under  the  infiuence  of 
liobert  Haldane,  and  became  a  revivaiii^t 
preadier  himself  in  1817.  On  account  of 
some  dlserepanciea,  both  of  Ideas  and  meth> 
oda,  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  at 
(Jeneva  forbade  him  the  pulpits  of  the  dty, 
di-sniitvsed  him  from  his  po«>ition  as  headnui>ter 
in  the  Latin  school — iH-tausc  he  refust-d  to 
the  Comjumy's  soinewliat  .Sin:inian  catechism 
and  in  its  stead  used  tlie  Bible — and  finally 
struck  bia  name  from  the  church  register.  I  n 
the  mean  time  he  had  gathered  a  small  Hodt, 
Hid  now  he  became,  very  much  against  bla 
own  will,  tlio  pastor  of  a  dissident  congvMn* 
tion,  Mfimtem,  in  the  Ghapdle  du  Ttmolon- 
iirff.  He  also  made  missionary  or  revivalist 
lournf-ys  to  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  to 
France,  Holland,  and  .S<-otland,  which  lie  ha» 
described  in  his  (^uittre-rttKjU jour»  d'nn  mi»- 
nonnire,  Geneva,  1842.  He  was  a  ven-  pro- 
lific writer,  also  a  poet ;  Us  (^uuUtd*  Stmnn 
widely  used.  His  life  was  wiltten  by  one  of 
Ills  .sons,  Geneva,  1869. 

Malan,  Solomon  0»sar,  D.D.  (University 
of  Edinburgh,  1880),  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Aphl  ^.  1812; 
studied  in  St.  fidmttnd  um,  Oxford ;  waa 

ordaine<l  n  priest.  1843 ;  appointed  senior 
classical  professor  at  Bishops  College,  Cal- 
cutta, 1K!M  ;  .secretary  to  the  A.slatic  Society 
of  Hengal,  lK5it  ;  vicar  of  Broadwindsor,  I>or- 
H<t.shire,  IM."),  and  retired,  I^mJ.  lie  li:i.s 
translated  and  annotatetl  a  great  nunjlter  of 
litcrarv-  documents  and  monuments  from  the 
Ethiopfa:,  Ck)ptic  Armenian,  Cliinese,  Jap> 
aue.se,  etc. 

Malay  Archipelago,  a  group  of  island'- 
8.W.  of  Asia.  The  chief  are  Sumatra,  12U0 
m.  br  SOO :  Java.  700  by  100  ;  Borneo,  lOOO 
by  f.V);  Cdebea;  the  Moluooaa,  and  the 
Philippine  islands.  The  people  are  of  mixed 
rac<>,  and  generally  of  low  character  and  con- 
dition ;  .Mohammedanism  and  Buddhisnj  h»TO 
found  cntnince,  but  faihnl  to  supplant  the 
native  forms  of  paganism.  Portugal  once 
ha<l  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  many  of  thcti« 
islands,  but  in  the  17th'  century  possession 
was  gained  by  the  Dutch,  who  "pr(x*eeded  to 
extend  the  Reformed  faith  bv  perfnnctotj 
and  wholesale  oonversiopa  after  the  eaify 
medlirval  method.  Many  were  Iwptized  in 
Java  and  elsewhere,  with  little  previous  In- 
struction ;  anii  this  sjicraiucnt  was  iu  some 
pla<<-s  enforced  by  political  penalties  for 
ncghirtlng  It.  This  mode  of  cvangdi/ation 
has  left  little  permanent  result,  and  whatever 
has  been  ancomplidied  of  real  benefit  ban 
come  mainly  fmi  the  neent  labors  of  other 
natfonalitiea.  Tbeae  effSoria  are  attended  wtth 
difflculty  and  sometimes  with  danger  :  two 
missionaries  of  the  American  Boanl  to  Suma- 
tra, in  1>*38,  were  murdere<l  (see  Mciiinir  of 
Henry  Lyman,  New  York,  1866),  as  *ere  seven 
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sent  by  the  Rhenish  Sock-ty  to  Borneo  in  IWJ. 
The  latter  Society  hm  tilncv  ^thered  some 
modente  fruit  among  the  Dyalu,  and  is  doing 

rid  work  with  tbsBattM  of  SuBoatm.  The 
P.  0.  Iw9  a  mtarioa  in  ii.w.  Borneo.  Juts 
has  but  4000  ChristianR  in  a  popuktion  of 
IH.OXt.lXH)  ;  but  tlH'  Mirahassti  mission  in 
Ctli  lMj.-*  tuis,  since  \H2&,  forrue<i  *2<X>  coujm-gii- 
riniis  witli  rt<),U<>0  niitive  menjln-n*.  Thf^  Dutcli 
(Ttivcrnmcnt  api>riip<  to  have  shown  more 
favor  to  Mohammediiniani  tbaa  to  CtariatiaD- 
ity.  F.  M.  B. 

BSaloom,  Howard,  D.D.  (Univentitv  of 
Vermont,  1S41  ;  Union,  1841),  LL.I).  {Lcwis- 
burg.  I  StS*).  Hiiptist ;  b.  in  Philadelpl>ia,  Jan. 
19,  179U  ;  d.  there,  March  25, 18T9.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dickinson^  1919,  moA  In  theology  at 
Priocstoa,  1881;  WisjMMor  «i  HuSion, 
K.  T.;  In  Boston  (18S7-ffi).  and  in  Phfladel- 
phia  ;  president  of  (Jeorgetown  College,  Ky.. 
lH:i9-49,  and  of  Lcwisburg  University,  Pn. . 
18-')l-58,  teaching  mental  and  moral  philo-.(>- 
shy  in  both.  He  was  a  founder  of  tlie  Anieri- 
•an  Sunday-sw  liool  Union  and  of  the  Tract 
Society,  and  president  of  the  Peace  Soi-icty 
tod  &ptist  Historical  Society.  In  183.)  he 
nnected  the  Baptist  miMiioaa  in  India,  Bur- 
1UU1.  Siam.  andf  Oldim.  Amonf^  his  wortn 
UT  a  Dirtionary  of  the  Bible,  Boston,  18?H. 
I.e.,  18.%;  The  Atonrrtwnt.  Philatlclpliia. 
829  ;  Chn'jitinn  Ri:lf  of  }fnrriiinf,  Boston, 
.830  :  TVowi*  in  SoutheoMtern  A*iti,  lH:«t,  and 
fiMfav  toBOUam  LUtratun,  1888. 

F.  M.  B. 

Maldonatiu,  Joannas,  .leNuit  tlieo]o<;ian  ; 
».  at  Los  ("asus,  Estrenmdurn,  Spain.  15:W  ; 
I.  in  Rome,  Jan.  15is;i.  He  wa.>*  [)rofe>«or 
if  theology  at  Saliunjinca,  l.VifJ-tj*  ;  entered 
he  Society  of  Jesus  in  Italy,  and  wm  sent, 
888,  to  Paris,  where  hi;  taiiglit  theology  with 
ucoeaa  unpaialleiad  since  the  daya  of  Atw- 
lid ;  was  aecaaed  of  heresy  by  jealona  col- 
3agtte«.  and  acquitted,  but  n'movcfi  to 
loutgcs,  l.iiO  ;  appointed  visitor  of  his  order, 
578,  and  devoted  himself  to  tin-  Uiiivt  r>il y 
f  Pout  A  Mousson.  founded  1-")T:{ ;  taught  at 
lome,  losi)  s;}.  He  wrote  various  treatises 
nd  oommentaries,  including  that  on  the 
ospela,  pubUahed  l.~>96,  and  often  reprinte<l. 
[la  Opira  wia  thtoUmM  www  coUected  in  8 
da.  at  Ftorb,  1877.  A  ikelcsh  of  liia 
on  with  the  University  of  Paris,  bv  I.  M. 
'rat,  appeared  in  Paris,  1856.      F.  .Vl.  B. 

BCalebnnohe  (nuU-hnmsh),  Nloolas,  b.  in 
laris,  Aug.  6,  1638 ;  d.  Umm.  Oct.  18.  1789 ; 
;QdlMl  theology,  entered  the  Congregation  of 

le  Oratory,  imd  devoted  liis  wfiole  life  to 
tenry  ptirsuits.  His  system.  " '  ( >ccasional- 
m,"  or  Is'ttcr.  the  in  i  uliar  manner  in  which 
B  explained  the  harmony  between  the  spirit- 
al  and  the  iiuiterial  world,  which  he  olher- 
ise.  as  a  disciple  of  f'artt-sius,  separated  very 
larply  from  ejieh  otlier,  is  demonstrated  in 
is  .00  te  Reeherchi  de  ta  Viriti,  1674.  The 
te«t  edIttoQ  of  hts  collected  works  nppcare<i 
Paris.  1837.  2  vols.  (See  memoirs  on  his 
fe  and  philo,sopiiy  by  i31ampe(juon,  Paris, 
M8,  and  008  Lapnme,  Pub.  Iflrw.  8  vota.) 


Robert,  an  English  cler- 


irvman,  b.  at  Alburv,  near  Dorking,  Sunrr, 
2»  m.  S.S.W.  of  London.  1766  ;  d.  at  Bath, 
Dec.  29.  1834,  who  gained  great  celebrity 
hy  his  book,  first  issued  in  1798,  An  Euom 
OH  ths  PrineipUa  of  Populaibm  at  it  AfM9 
the  FutHre  Iinpiounnf  nt  of  Society.  He  wrote! 
other  works,  but  thi-y  are  forgotten.  The 
essay,  which  Wii-s  in  subsc<iuont  editions 
greatly  enlarge<l,  argued  Ihiit  while  {xipula- 
tion  was  found  to  increase  in  geometrical 
progression,  the  fertility  of  land  increased 
only  in  arithmetical  proportion.  Hence  he 
Uifenwd  the  duty  of  apptying  praventlva 
dheeks  to  population,  for  otberwlae  ft  would 
outrun  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  occa- 
sione^l  a  lou<l  outcry.  In  1B05  he  was  made 
professor  of  political  ea)nomy  in  the  college 
at  Harleyburg,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  ifce  his  memoir  by  Otter,  pretixed  to 
3d  ed.  of  iitf  I^rine^pkt  </  PUitical  Eeonomu, 
London.  1888.  T.  W.  0. 

Mamertaa.    S'c  H()(;\tioxs. 

Mam'-mon,  a  (haldee  word  signifying 
rirJu*.  uswl  twice  by  our  Lord  (.Matt.  vi.  24. 
Luke  xvl.  9-11).  It  was  never  the  name  of 
a  peraond  bdng,  thouirh  to  those  who  set 
titnr  hearla  on  wealtn  b  aa  much  an  Idol 
aa  1^1  or  Artarle.  T.  W.  0. 

Mam-re  {ntnntnrM).  The  name  of  an 
Amorile  chief  (Gen.  xiv.  13).  al»o  tlie  name 
of  a  grove  at  Hebron  where  Abraliara  enter- 
tained three  annla  (xtIIL  11,  and  near  which 
was  the  cave  vl  Maffhpelan.  which  he  put 
cluLsed  for  a  cemetery.  T.  "W.  C. 

Man  coiLsi>.ts  of  a  rational  soul  awl  a  phy 
sical  IkxIv.  lie  is  the  head  of  Ihe  animal  cre- 
ation anJ  at  tlte  same  time  bepumted  from  it 
by  his  spiritual  nature,  by  which  he  is  capa* 
ble  of  communion  with  God  and  haa  donun* 
ion  orcr  all  other  earthly  creatures.  On  Ua 
physical  side  wa  inquire : 

I.  Of  IBa  Origin.— The  Scrfptnre  repre- 
sents  him  as  the  pro<luct  of  a  new  cn  ativc 
thouglit  (,Gcti.  i.  ii.  T).  Willi  this  Hk; 
triuiiliotis  of  iiturty  nil  iialions  agree.  But. 
many  scientisls  utlirm  that  he  is  the  result  nf 
a  process  of  development  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals, some  species  of  ape  that  is  now  extinct 
being  his  immediate  ancestor.  But  this  is  de- 
nied on  the  ground  of  anatomical  diflerencea. 
especially  in  the  conformation  of  the  skull 
and  the  weight  of  the  brain,  between  him  and 
the  highest  types  of  the  chimpanzee  family. 
This  gap,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  exti  ii-f'j, 
ha.s  always  existixl.  Xor  has  any  one  vnsv  «jf 
a  definite  and  abiding  change  of  an  organic 
structure  by  means  of  natural  s4-lrction  been 
proved,  but  it  Is  still  true  that  Goil  created 

evaqrtUng  after  Its  kind."  What  la  mora 
important  la  that  man's  Intelieetual  and  motat 
nature  represents  an  entirely  new  stage  of 
>H;ing,  one  UuU  could  not  by  possibility  have 
been  developed  out  of  a  msM  animal  esl8t> 
ence. 

II.  The  Unit!/  of  the  Rtire —Tha  Scripture 
declares  that  the  human  family  has  desixiuied 
from  u  single  pair  (Gen.  i.  27)*and  all  men  are 
of  one  blood  (AcU  xvU.  88).  The  early  nata- 
rallsts  (Buflon,  UmiNua,  Cuvier,  etc)  ac> 
rented  this  view,  but  in  the  f^Hiner  pint  of 
this  century  it  was  vehemently  denied.  Now» 
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however,  it  seems  t<)  bt'  i^ciH  riilly  cdnceded 
save  by  those  who  have  reviveU  tlie  theory  of 
Isaac  La  PeyrAre  (1655)  that  there  was  a  pre- 
Adatnie  race.  The  doctrine  of  unitv  rests 
upon  the  commm  physiology  of  the  duTerent 
noes,  their  povrar  oc  pnwnMtkm  bgr  inter- 
marriage,  the  fact  that  fhetr  dUfeieiieea  of 
color  iirid  of  laiiijuage  may  be  accounted  for 
hy  clinialic  and  other  infliienrcs,  the  sinii- 
liirity  of  their  religious  traditions,  and  above 


all,  the  ethical  and  spiritual  features  wbicli 
of  the  clobc." 


obtain  amoi^  all 


•ad  bi  allqiiwtm 


III.  the  Antiquity  cf  Man. — Many  attempts 
haf«  iNsen  made  to  settle  this  by  an  tspgiettito 
the  Hebrew  BcriptureR.  bnt  thu  ts  now  in  a 

large  measure  given  up  by  the  best  authori- 
ties. There  is  luucli  in  the  chrc^nological 
tables  of  tlu;  Old  Testann'nt  to  make  any  cal- 
culalinn  l)as('<l  upon  tlieni  of  (juestinniible  ac- 
cunicy.  Miiiiy  nj^n-c  \villi  Hisliuii  Urowiie 
{Spealrr'n  Commentttni,  64)  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  thiuk  that  the  genealogicH 
given  in  Genesis  (which  «n>  the  msis  of  all 
dmrnological  computations)  neither  were,  nor 
were  !ntende<l  to  Ix;  complete,  just  as  we 
know  that  the  genciilogies  of  our  Lord  given 
iu  the  gospels,  while  presenting  the  form  of 
gn'iit  completeness,  yet  beyond  a  doubt  have 
some  links  omitted.  The  question  may  tin  n 
fore  be  left  for  settlement  bv  wiinlitic  re- 
aearch  elsewhere.  Valuable  liclp  has  Ixen 
mUned  from  the  reooids  of  Egypuan  history, 
ukbon^  evoi  here  cantion  b  neoesaaiy  lest 
contemporary  dynastJea  be  confounded  with 
mtdl  as  were  successive.  The  same  caution 
il  still  more  nee<lful  in  accepting  conclusions 
based  upon  geological  calculations,  as  these 
have  (k  en  nlten!<i  again  and  again  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living,         T.  W.  C. 

Manasaeh,  Prayar  oL     See  Pbevdeti- 

ORAPIIA. 

Manass^h,  Tribe  of.    See  Tribeb  or 

ISRASL. 

Mandeeans.    See  ^Ti:Nn.KAN8. 

Mandrake  (Hebrew,  lote-fiantii),  a  plant  to 
whidi  WM  fttmbutcd  the  power  of  rendering 
barren  women  fhiitful,  a  auperatition  that 
sorviTed  In  Rachel's  time  (Got  su.  14-16). 
It  is  a  stemleas  plant  with  a  root  like  a  beet, 
white  and  redfflsfa  bloeBoais»  and  a  yellow 
pulpy  fruit  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavor 
(CauU  vii.  13).  T.  W.  C. 

Mandyns.  a  garment  somewhat  similar  to 
a  cope,  reaohing  almost  to  the  feet  and  fast- 
ened at  the  throat,  is  worn  la  the  Q  vedt  Chtaich 
by  the  monks  and  also  by  the  bishopa,  "tifkM  are 
taken  from  among  the  monks. 

Manetho.   See  Eotit. 


MaaL  Wf ft^l  f **tt*  "**  Manl,  the  founder 
of  that  fndependent  religion  known  as  Mani- 

chieism,  wa^  a  Persian  ;  b.  in  Jlardinu,  Baby- 
lon, 215-16  A.IJ.,  crucilied  in  GuudeMupur, 
276-77.  His  father's  name  was  Fatak  Bubak, 
who  wa.s  himself  something  of  a  sect-founder, 
and  under  whose  special  supervision  the  S4)n's 
education  took  a  religious  turn.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  was  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  South  Babylonian  "  Mughtasflah."  or 
Baptists,  but  when  about  19  lie  formed  fnde- 


pendent  religious  ideas  which  vjviraleti  him 
from  them.  The  following  12  years  were 
spent  in  study  and  thought,  and  then  an 
aneel  appearea  to  him  and  commanded  him 
to  begin  the  preaching  of  his  doctrine.  The 
precise  date  of  the  beginning  of  his  public 
work  was  the  1st  of  IftsaB,  or  March  ^0,  242, 
and  the  place,  the  Persian  rajntal  city.  Hi.s 
success  was  not  great,  and  the  di.^f  ivdr  with 
which  hi.s  id<u.s  met  on  tJie  part  of  the  king 
led  him  to  leave  Persia  and  spend  a  long 
period — said  to  be  40  years — in  foreign  parts. 
He  sent  out  in  this  period  some  representa- 
tives to  the  northern  part  of  the  Persian 
Kingdom,  and  was  poedbly  himself  in  Tur^ 
kestan  and  India  a  portion  of  the  time.  At 
leiist,  at  tlie  time  of  the  recommcnciiucnt  of 
his  lalMirs  in  Persia  coiigret^ation.s  had  been 
pathertd  in  iImim-  rountries.  and  a  consider- 
able increase  of  his  followerh  in  Persia  had 
Ihk'u  made,  lie  had  given  hinist  If  out  at  this 
peri(Kl  us  the  "  Mess^-nper  of  the  true  Ckxl," 
and  later,  among  C  hri.siians,  he  atyled  him- 
self the  Pnradete,  whom  Jesoa  pnmiiaed, 
tbtts  reckoning  Jesus  among  the  oontinuoos 
line  of  prophets,  though  at  other  times  he 
spoke  of  him  as  a  devil.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  of  wanderings  and  laljors  el.sewhcre 
>IanI  returned  to  Pensia  it.stlf.  He  gained 
o\  rr  tlie  l)rother  of  the  king,  and  then  sought 
to  gain  the  king  himself.  But  the  power  of 
the  reigning  house  was  so  dependent  upon 
the  existing  religious  organisation,  that  the 
king  could  out  regard  die  mlaston  of  Mant  as 
a  threat  to  himself.  Yet  he  was  so  over- 
come bv  the  appearance  and  words  of  Mani, 
when  tney  came  face  to  face,  that  lie  trrantt  (1 
him  full  toleration,  and  even  pronns<-d  to  U  - 
come  a  c<mvert  to  his  sy.stcm.  But  this  favor 
did  not  liLst.  ^ani  was  at  one  time  obliged 
to  flee,  and  waS  flnall|y  crucilied.  After  nls 
death  his  followers  were  subjected  to  a  fear- 
ful  persecution,  but  Manichielsm  spread  on 
every  side  with  great  rapidly.  In  India  tlie 
sect  flourished  vigorously  and  produced  many 
able  writers.  In  the  West,  where  it  »vssume<l 
.somewhat  of  a  Christian  complexion,  il  spread 
in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Kgypt,  thougli  the 
principal  t^oX  of  its  power  wju*  North  .Africa. 
As  early  as  290  measures  seem  to  have  liteii 
taken  against  the  Manlclueans  there,  and  after 
877  repeated  edicts  were  issued  against  them. 
For  •  yeaiB  Augnstine  belon  ired  to  the  "  hear* 
era"  or  the  sect.  Among  tlieir  leaders  was 
Faustus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  influeooe, 
though  shallow  in  his  knowIe<Tge.  Felix  was 
another  leader.  %\  hn  va.s  converted  by  Aui;u.s- 
tine.  Augu.sline  made  great  elforts  against 
the  sect  by  various  writings,  but  acconi- 

Siished  little.  It  was  the  coming  of  the  Van- 
als  in  499  which  b^an  their  destructioik 
But  they  reamieared  in  various  fonns  la  £aro> . 
pean  countries,  in  Italy,  in  Spain  as  Prlsdl- 
lianists,  and  iti  Gaul.  The  ^lanichicans  of 
the  Miildle  Ages  are  the  Cathari,  the  I'au- 
licians,  and  the  Bogomiles  (<i.v.). 

Maniclm  ism  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  Cliristian  Church.  Il  was  as 
fully  a  distinct  religion  as  ilohauimcdauism 
is.  It  was  at  bottom  the  same  as  Gnosticism 
(((.v.),  but  it  carried  out  the  dualism  of  that 
group  of  systens  in  a  aameii 
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BuaiMr.  Hm  two  «Cenud  and  equalhr  inde- 
;ieodeBt  «rf»tencM  are  temud  Hj^l  ana  dark- 
less. The  regions  of  light  and  darkness  tire 
lot  clearly  dumarcaU'd.  Each  iK'iug  is  coni- 
k:s»'<1  of  series  of  elements.  The  eurlli  i.s 
oniied  by  a  mingling  of  the  two  ts-sciices, 
tnd  the  occasion  of  this  is  tlie  dcvcloimient  of 
■>Htun  within  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  who, 
treading  to  the  region  of  light,  became  awaro 
tf  ito  anrtenoe  for  the  flrst  tlme^  ma  leiaed 
rfth  bomr  of  ft,  and  MMigfat  fta  deatniotfon. 
Vijainst  liim  vrfre  «»nt  forth  spirita  of  light, 
mt  till'  first,  tlio  archetypal  man,  was  do- 
'eat«d  by  Satan,  tliough  hiter  set  free  by  other 
pirits  of  light.  The  mingling  of  the  auxil- 
ury  .sjiirits  of  light  and  darknciw  sent  out 
Dtb  this  contest  formed  this  world.  As  in 
iuandskm,  th«  whole  object  of  the  creation 
if  tha  vorid  vaa  the  UbecaUon  of  tlia  U^t 
itementa  from  tlioae  of  daiknen.  Man  com* 
lines  in  himself  both  elements  of  light  and  of 
larkncss,  and  to  the  litterution  of  tlic  light, 
lie  archetyiwl  inuii  is  sent  down  (tlie  Sn- 
•iour),  wlio  siil>sluiuially  n-dceniB  by  impart- 
ng  knowledge.  The  etid  nf  tliu  wurld  comes 
ly  fire,  and  the  consuminution  Is  the  return 
i  all  things  to  their  place.  In  practical  life, 
daakdmism  separated  its  devotees  into  two 
lassM,  the  perfect,  upon  whom  mn  laid 
evete  restrictions,  ana  the  liearen,  whose 
lanner  of  life  did  not  dMTer  spcciaUy  from 
hat  of  men  nlx>nt  tlieni.  There  -were  numer- 
iis  fii-st--.  The  system  exclude*!  all  sncriflces, 
nd  the  worship  consisted  chieliv  in  iirayers. 
Tlic  original  literature  of  MaiiicmeiNm  is 
Teat.  For  an  excellent  aceount  of  it  we  KeKs- 
;r,  in  Uenog.  RetOenqfeUmadie,  toI.  ix.,  p. 
49ir.  <8e«  UM>  Gqrlar,  B^/tlan  de»  Maui- 
hviamu  ii.aw.,  Jena,  1875,  and  Kessler, 
"ntermidimMgmuur  Oenent  de$ maniehdiseltfn 
iOigionmgtteim  1870 ;  Mmd,  1882.) 

P.  H.  F. 

Maniple,  mappula,  manlpula,  was  origl< 

ally  merely  a  handkercldef  held  in  the  hand 
-p«'rliap«  with  a  reference  to  the  eucharistir 
•ss<ds— but  Ix-c'inie  in  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
trics  a  sacred  vestment,  suspended  from  the 
riai  and  often  of  fvj  oostiy  mamteto. 

Man'-na  (Helirew,  ir/mt  t'n  thin?),  the  food 
inw  ulcnisly  given  to  Israel  on  their  journcv 
trough  the  dcsiTt.  It  wjis  like  a  small 
•nin,  round,  and  of  the  size  of  coriander- 
ed  (Ex.  xvi.,  Num.  xi.).  It  fell  every  morn- 
g  with  the  dew  and  in  .such  quantities  as 
iring  40  jean  to  aupphr  Israel  with  *sul>- 
Itute  for  bread.  It  did  not  lUt  on  the  8ab- 
ith,  but  a  double  quantity  fell  tlie  day  be- 
re,  and  when  gathered  remained  fresh  till 
e  finst  day.  It  cea,stHl  wlun  the  jn-uple 
ac^hed  Gilgal,  but  Moses  laid  u^i  u  golden 
ute  of  it  near  the  ark  as  a  memorial.  It  oli- 
oiisly  wan  not  the  manna  of  commerce.  It 
called  "  angels'  foo<l"  and  "  contof  heaven" 
"a.  Ixxviii.  ii,  25),  and  offers  manr  analogies 
Um  true  Bread  which  came  down  m>m 
aven  {Jcbn  vi.  47-^')8),  and  is  represented  in 
ivelatton  (ii.  17)  "hidden  manna,"  as  an 
iblem  of  that  nutrinu  nt  of  which  the  world 
«8  not  luiow  and  cannot  partake. 

T.  W.  C. 


Hanninfc  Bis  Bminmce  Beaxj  Bdwacdf 

Oai^UaaI,D.D.  (Rome,  1B54).  Roman  Catho< 

lie  ;  b.  at  Tottcridge,  Hertfordsliire.  Eng., 
July  15,  1808;  B.A.  at  O.xfonl  (Ballif)!  Col- 
lege),  1880  ;  became  rector  of  I.avington  and 
GralTham,  1834.  and  arrluicacon  of  C  hiehes- 
ter  in  1840  ;  wiifl  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  resigneii  liis  e<-<  lesias* 
tical  preferments  in  and  entered  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church.  After  atudyins  in 
Rome  for  leFeral  yesra  lie  returned  to  Eng- 
land, founded,  in  18!57,  a  congregation  of  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  and  in  1874 
a  Roman  Catholic  university  at  Ivc  nsini,Mon  ; 
was  made  prothonotary  and  dome.sti(  [irelate 
to  the  pope  in  1860  and  archbishop  of  West- 
minster, 1865  ;  attended  the  Vatican  Council, 
1869-70,  and  was  created  a  c-artliual  in  1875. 
He  published :  Semum,  London,  1868-78, 8 
Tola. ;  The  VaUeon  CawteU  and  iU  S^flni- 
tiont,  1870  ;  Vatican  Deereet  in  their  Bearing 
on  Civil  AUeginnre,  1H75 ;  IVve  t^tory  of  the 
Vatiean  Council.  1ST7  ;  MtJtcdUiuitg,  1877, 
2  voU.  ;  The  CittloAi^  Churth  and  Modem 
S»rUtn,  1H80,  etc.  (See  W.  8.  Lilly't  CotM' 
nal  yfit/iiiiiiy.  London,  1885.) 

MansDl,  Henry  Long^eville,  D.  D.  (Ox- 
ford, 18—).  Clmrrli  (if  Knpland  ;  b.  at  Cos- 
grove,  Nonhamptoushire,  Oct.  6,  1820  ;  d.  in 
London,  July  81,  1871.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  School  and  8t.  John's  Col- 
lie, Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  and 
tutor ;  ordained,  1845  ;  reader  in  monl  and 
metaphysical  philosophy  at  Magdalen  Col« 
lege,  lAiV5  ;  ayntietc  professor  of  philo.so- 
phy,  1H.')9  ;  regins  profeswor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  IstiT  :  canon  of  Christ  Church.  1807  ; 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  1868.  lie  was 
chiefly  eminent  as  a  logician,  and  wrote  I'l-o- 
Irgomeiui  Logica,  London,  1851.  lli>  most 
note<i  work,  Th4  Limit*  of  Religiou»  Tfuxiyht 
(the  Bamnton  Lecture  for  1858).  applies  Sir 
w.  Hamilton'a  Philonophy  of  the  CondUiimeA 
to  theology,  and  aims  to  refute  olijeclions  to 
dogma  by  showing  that  divine  thing.s  are  bo- 
yonrl  the  province  of  human  rea.son.  But  the 
argument  went  too  far  aiul  worked  Indh 
wavs  ;  it  was  w<'l< onicd  liy  those  who  would 
make  all  knt>wlcdge  dependent  on  sensation, 
and  soon  discovered  to  favor  agnostii  ism 
rather  than  Christianity.  Manael'a  good  faith 
waa  tinquestioned,  but  his  weapon  was  iU 
chosen  for  the  defence  of  the  faith.  He  after- 
ward wrote  Miiajttiynie*  ;  or,  TJie  Phenomena  of 
C<iiii>rii>Hmeiai,  1860  (reprinted  from  the  Khcy- 
chijHTditt  liritannirii ,  \>Cu)  and  The  Philnm- 
j.hij  thr  ConilitiiuKtl,  ls(i(5,  a  deffiicf  of 
ilaniiiton's  iMjttition  a^inst  J.  8.  Mill.  His 
Letter*,  Leeturet,  emdlierit-irt  appeared  1878, 
and  Oneetie  Mimitt,  edited  by  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  1876.  F.  M.  B. 

Mansl  (ni&n-see),  OlovannI  Domlnico,  arch- 
bishop of  Lucca  :  b.  at  Lucca,  Feb.  16,  1692  ; 
d.  there,  S<  pt.  27.  17(11).  Ho  was  a  diligent 
worker  in  eccleaiastjcal  literature,  editing 
Baroniiis,  Fabrlcius,  and  otlwrs,  and  adding 
6  vols..  1748-52,  to  the  Lablx-  Cos.sjirt  Coleti 
collection  of  councils,  iKsides  preparing  his 
own  monumental  work,  Sn-riir>i»i  Courilio- 
rum  Hota  et  ampiiteima  eoiieetio,  in  31  vols. 

f<dlo.  Fkmnoe  and  Yeutce,  1788-80.  It  m- 
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tends  to  A.D.  1450.   YoL  aSx.  containa-Iiis 

life,  by  Zatta.  F.  M.  B. 

Mant,  Richard,  D.D.  (Oxford,  18—),  Irish 
bishop  ;  b.  at  Southampton,  Feb.  12,  1776 ; 
d.  at  Ballymoney,  Nov.  2,  1848.  He  wag 
educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lage, Oxford ;  became  fellow  of  Oriel, '1798  ; 
Ttev  of  Oraat  Coggeshall.  Essex.  1810  ;  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Ix)n(Ton,  1815  ;  of  East  IIofh- 
ley.  Surrey.  IHIS  ;  bishop  of  Killaloc,  1820  ; 
translated  t')  Down  uud  Connor,  1H23,  to 
wbioJi  Dromoru  wtw  atkied,  1842.  His  Anno- 
tnted  RMe,  jirt-piarcd  in  conjunction  with 
Q.  D'Oyly.  1814.  8  vol«.,  WM  flSDincnlly  auc- 
cessful.  Among  hi*  many  woiks  m ;  The 
Book  of  Oommon  Prayer,  vith  Jfotet,  London, 
1820,  nmi  mHittonf  of  th«  Church  of  Ireland, 
1839-41,  2  vols,  lie  also  wrote  miu-h  verso, 
including  a  version  of  tl>o  Psalms,  ]s24,  and 
Ancunt  Ifi/i/niM  fr'ii/i.  the  Jioriuin  Brtriartf, 
tdUJi  Ortffiiuii  IIi/uiM,  1«37.  The  latter  are 
better  timn  liis  translations,  and  aometiraes  of 
0Mt  merit.  Hant  wu  a  oooMrTative  Hich 
GhurahiBMi  end  a  onfol  witter.  P.  M.  BT 

Manton,  Thomaa,  D.D.  (Oxfonl  [?].  18—). 
Noncoufornii.sl ;  b.  at  Laurcmxj-Lydiard.  Soni- 
ersetahire.  Eng.,  1620;  d.  iu  London,  Oct. 
18. 1877.  He  entered  Wadham  CoUme,  Ox- 
tatd,  at  15,  and  when  not  88  wm  ordained 
desoon  ty  fiiabop  Odl;  considering  this 
mttdent,  lie  ne^er  received  priest's  orders. 
He  was  pastor  at  Sloke-Newinjfton,  and  at 
Covent  Oanlen.  London  ;  clmplain  to  Crom- 
well, and  in  16(50  to  Charles  II.,  but  (■j('<  ((  d  in 
1662  and  imprisonetl  six  months,  after  detlin 
ing  the  deanery  of  Rochester.  He  was  an  end- 
nent  prear  hcr  and  writer.  Among  hie  tMoks 
•re  several  ( ommentaries  and  OJtO.  Bmrnomt 
on  th»  CXIX.  PMm,  London.  1681 ;  the  8d 
ed.  of  tUs,  1841,  has  a  life.  Hia  collected 
works  appesired  in  5  vols  fnlio,  1681-1701. 
and  were  ropriuttxi  by  J.  C.  liyle  in  88  Tob.. 
1870-76.  P.M.& 

MemwL  Niklani,  b.  at  Bern.  Switzerland. 
1484 ;  d.  there,  April  80,  1580 ;  was  a  paint- 
er, carver,  !ir<  hiirrt.  local  magistrate,  captain 
of  a  re«,Mnuiit  under  Franci.s  I.,  and  a  poet. 
His  "moralities,"  V<tm  Pajnit  uud  ariiur 
Priegtersehaft  and  Von.  I*np»ta  vnd  Chrinti 
Otamuatz,  and  his  satires,  Teetament  der  .Ve««e, 
Sou  vnd  Fabert  Badettfahrt,  etc.  proved 
dtarp  and  eOectlfe  weapons  on  the  dde  of  the 
reformers.  They  were  edited  by  Bxchtold, 
FhtnenfUd,  1878.  (See  memoir  by  Qrtineisen, 
Stuttgart,  1887.) 

Ma'-rah(MltonMw),  ajtlace  in  the  wilder^ 
nesa  of  Shiir  or  Etham  (Nnm.  xzxiii.  8).  three 
days'  iournev  from  the  plare  where  Israel 
croseed  the  lied  Sea.  Its  well  of  bitter  water 
was  sweetened  by  a  certain  tree  whic  h  '•  tlie 
I«rd  showed  Moses. "  It  cannot  now  be  ccr- 
talolj  identUed.  T.  W.  O. 

Mar'-an-ath'-a,  two  Syriac  wor;ls  sitrnif  ying 
"  Our  Lord  uometh."   See  Amatheua. 

T.  W.  C. 


I  (mar-Ulk).  Johann,  b.  at  Lindau , 
on  Lake  Constance.  Aug.  24,  1.V>1  ;  d.  iU 
Strasaborg,  Manli.  17,  ;  mii,ii,.,i  theol- 
ogy at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  pastor 


in  1645,  and  professor  of  fheologv  in  1888  at 
Strsasburg.  where  he  caused  oonsfderabic  dis- 
turbances hy  reorganizing  the  Reformed 
Qiurch  on  a  Lutliemn  basis,  (S<>f  Treuss, 
.^iM  Lutherienne  Stratt&urg  sov*  Mnr- 
backt  StnMhnrg,  1857.) 

Marburg  Bibl«,  The,  a  pre<;ursor  of  iho 
Berleburg  Bible.  consLsts  ot  Luther  s  trans- 
lation, somewlmt  improved,  and  e.\plauatit>ns 
fratherwl  from  various  places,  for  itLstauce, 
Miulam  Guyon,  but  tending  in  a  mystical 
direction,  appeuced  at  iiarbuig  iu  1713. 

Marburg  Conference,  The,  betwcfri  the 
Gcmuin  and  .Swi,s.s  n'fomiers.  was  held  OcL 
3-Oct.  5,  1529.  for  the  puriKxse  of  accomplish- 
Ing  a  consolidation  of  the  two  movements.  * 
Lather,  who  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Ger- 
mans, was  liard  and  unyielding,  and  the  15 
artfetes  of  agreement  which  were  drawn  up 
and  snbsfrirx'd  to  by  nil  prrsent  contain 
iiothiiiL^  nbout  (he  (juestion  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
p<T.  Tiny  fiinii,  however,  the  ba-is  nt  the 
Conftmio  Auguatana.  (See  J.  Kradolfer. 
D.  JC  BaK^inuffeipfiUk,  Berlin.  1871.) 

Marcelllnuii.  bishop  of  Home.  June  'M. 
296- Oct.  2."..  im,  is  by  some  chilled  Martt-I- 
lianus  and  by  others  confounded  with  hit 
successor,  MarccUus.  During  the  persecii> 
tion  of  Diocletian  he  became  a  tkurifieatv^ 
tliat  is,  he  offered  incenae  on  an  idol's  altar 
in  order  to  escape  prosecution  ;  even  Roman 
Catholic  writers  feel  com|)elIed  to  arcept  ilie 
fact,  and  it  has  Ijeen  used,  for  insiain  i  .  by 
Uerson  as  an  argument  against  the  iufailibili^ 
of  tin  pope. 

MarcelluB.  1.  Popfs.  (1)  His  dates  arc 
given  by  Liinsius  as  May  2 1  ('!),  a<)7,  to  Jan. 
15,  309.  His  hiiitory  is  very  oljscure  and  un- 
eertjiin.  (2)  Poi>e  April  10  to  May  1.  1555. 
1).  May  6,  1501  (Marcello  Cervini),  at  .Monte- 
fano.  '  2.  MareoUus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in 
Galatb,  difldafean  advanced  age,  878  or  874. 
He  first  anpeazB  at  the  provincial  iqraod  at 
Ancyra  In  814,  and  then  at  die  Ooandl  of 
Nice,  325.  where  he  was  a  zealoua  defeodsr 
of  the  Athana.«iian  dcK-trine.  His  book  De 
Siihj,rti'iiie  J>i'inihi  Chrijifi  was.  however, 
thouf^ht  to  fall  into  the  error  of  Haljclliu.s.  anil 
was  conilemiicd,  8;{6,  and  he  was  deposed. 
After  the  death  of  Constantino  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  bishopric,  but  maintained  hta- 
self  there  but  a  short  Ume  His  doctrine  was 
oppooed  bv  Athanashis.  who  reqieeted  Ui 
person  and  did  not  mention  him  by  name. 
After  the  Sjnod  of  Sardica  we  know  Jiitle 
more  about  his  fortuni-s.  About  ?M  \w  re- 
turned to  his  bishopric.  Init  sinm  retired,  jhx- 
sibly  huviiitr  never  fairlv  paimd  {v)s--<'^'wioii  of 
it.  The  point  of  his  doctrine  wliich  was  so 
objectionable  was  that  he  a.ssigned  to  the 
Logos  no  i)er8onal  existence  before  the  inw^ 
nation.  In  this  we  are  to  see  oin1|y  the  active 
disphur  of  the  diTine  power  directed  to  the 
salTadon  of  man.  8.  There  were  several 
martyrs  of  the  name  of  ^farci-lhis  :  f  1 )  the  one 
who  wrm  martyrcil  at  Chalons  in  140  (.S<  pt. 
4),  probably  not  an  historfenl  rharjicter  :  (2) 
one  martyrid  at  Tingis  in  270,  not  historical ; 
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<3)  the  nuurtrr  of  Argcntoii  (June  29)  ;  (4) 
biflhop  ot  Apameu  uniler  Theodo«iuH  tho 
Great ;  (.5)  bishop  of  Die,  in  France,  nuirtvrL-<i 
at  the  ead  of  the  6th  oenturv  (April  0). '  Of 
tbew  tatt  M  IMb  to  nally  known  m  of  the 
fir«f  F.  H.  F. 

Marcion  was  born  iu  Sinoix;,  Bitliynia  ;  in 
Sjlid  In*  sonii-  to  liavi-  Ih'cii  the  .son  of  a  bishoji, 
but  bv  Tcrtnlliun  Hui)posc<l  to  liavc  Xn-cn  rnn- 
rt-rted  from  heathenism.  He  fell  out  with 
the  church  of  his  region  on  afcoum  of  its 
WOridUncaD,  and,  excommunicated,  %vcnt  to 
Rome.  Here  ho  founded  a  church  of  hia 
own,  which  he  extended  into  all  parts  ot  the 
RdUUI  Empire,  himself  making  extensive 
JbumeyH  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Ho 
was  in' Rome  at  the  lu  ifjht  of  hi.s  career  lx»- 
tuicn  154  and  IWi.  In  Ids  old  age  he  is  saiil 
to  liavc  snii^lit  rt-u linittance  ,int0  tho  Ohurch, 
but  this  is  doubtless  untrue. 

His  system  was  not  properly  a  form  of 
CInoeticuun  (q.T.),  since  the  prime  emphagis 
to  told  tn  It  vpott  fotth.  The  corrupmns  of 
the  church  he  traced  hack  to  Judiusm,  and 
was  thus  led  to  reject  the  Old  Testament  and 
its  God,  till'  (!o<l  (if  jiistirt'.  ^^  hnni  lie  taiiijlit 
created  the  world  in  alliurifc  w  itli  the 
of  evil  The  true  G*xl  i.s  tiie  <tod  ol  p 
ness  n'vi'akd  iu  Jesus  Christ.  AVhen  (j^trist 
appears,  the  (}<m1  of  the  Jews  takes  him  for 
the  Me88iali  which  he  liad  himself  promised 
hto  people,  but,  uodeceived,  he  causes  him  to 
be  crucified.  The  power  of  the  redemption 
"■onsists  in  the  actH  of  lore  which  Jesus  per- 
forms and  the  siifr<  rin;rs  which  he , under- 
iocs.  The  means  of  salvation  is  faith,  whicli 
iivides  men  into  two  chisscs,  insti  id  of  thi- 
hree  of  Gnosticism.  The  supposition  of  two 
;<h1s,  ;:(iod  and  evil,  and  of  the  docetic  char- 
tcter  of  the  body  of  Clirist  are  the  chief  ele- 
nents  taken  by  Marcion  from  Gnoettotom. 
In  aooordance  with  his  egoeral  poaitiott  tow> 
ird  the  Jews,  the  New  Testament  to  "puri- 
icd  "  of  Jewish  elements,  and  thus  reduced 

0  the  gosiK'l  of  Lulie  and  the  epistles  of 
*aul.  The  princijMil  writer  apiin.sl  Marcion 
s  Tcrtullian  (q.v.),  whose  treatise  is  trans- 
Bte«l  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Anfe-Niceue  Library, 
^ihriatian  Literature  Publiahitig  Company, 
^ew  York.  P.  H.  P. 

M&rcuB,  bishop  of  Rome,  J;in.  IH-Oct.  7, 
Was  a  Uoniaii  by  birlli.  Ihiriiiir  liii  ii  l'^n 
Lrius  died  and  Atiiana-sius  wa.s  wnt  into  <  x- 
e,  but  the  letter  from  Atluuuuiiuti  to  him, 
oneernin^  the  Council  of  JSim,  and  fato  aa- 
wer  are  b^ith  sj>nriou». 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  lioman  em- 
eror  and  sajre  ;  b.  April  26,  a.d.  121,  at 
Lome  ;  d.  in  Pannonia,  March  17,  1«0.  Of 

noble  fnmilr,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle 
jitoninuB  Pras,  when  the  latter  was  adopted 
7  Hadrian.  His  early  education  waa  very 
urefully  conducted,  and  be  formed  then  an 
ttachmrnt  for  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Stoics, 

liich  he  always  retained.  Thi  ir  main  ide  a 
f  self-control  and  of  ri|uaiiinuty  a.s  the  ^oal 
f  nu)ral  atlaininciit  wu.>  the  dotniniitinii  idi  ;i 
f  liiH  system  of  ethics.    He  ailvaiiced  rapidly 

1  puhiic  position,  was  consul  in  140,  suc- 
ieded  to  the  empire  in  161,  in  connection  with 
to  adoptif*  brailwr  Venn,  and  beoana  aole 


ruler  in  160.  His  public  career  was  one  of 
unintermitted  strui,'L:^le  against  the  barlwirian 
enftnics  of  the  empire  upon  every  side,  in 
which  he  w  on  many  victonea,  hut  finally  him- 
self succumbed  to' the  pcsi.  Hit  fime  rata 
upon  his  character,  which  wia  one  of  elevated 
morality,  and  to  belt  ezpraned  In  hto  MkUUi- 
tion»,  which  were  written  at  various  timcH  as 
occasion  ofTeretl,  and  which,  while  <'ontaiiun>r 
no  system  of  morality,  are  full  of  lofty  moral 
s<;ntimeut.  He  distinguishes  In  twi  t  n  (Jod 
and  matter  as  btitween  the  soul  ami  the  IkmIv, 
but  gives  no  speculations  upon  the  real  oaluxe 
of  God,  or  of  the  future  state. 

Under  this  wise  and  nolde  emperor  tiie 
Chrtotiaaa  snfhied  great  peraeentions,  and  It 
becomes  a  question  of  importance  how  lie 
could  have  been  led  to  persecute  theni.  The 
answer  probably  is  that,  while  hi^  ethical  sys- 
tem had  nijuiy  jioinl.s  of  contact  with  that  of 
Christianity,  Aurelius  was  hiinself  iL'norant 
of  the  fact.  He  niLscouo  iveil  the  Christians 
as  fanatics.  Then  he  may  have  lieen  uuder 
the  control  of  influences  about  him  too  stroor 
for  him  to  overoome.  He  must  iiave  regara 
to  the  senate  and  to  precedent.  Hence  the 
I  increasinglv  severe  edicts,  under  which  Poly- 
I  carp  and  Austin,  amonc  otliers,  dii  d.  The 
lK>8t  translation  of  the  Meditiiti''ii.'<  is  that  of 
George  I^ong,  I^ndon,  18(K}.  ( See  also  Far- 
rar's  fkekera  after  Ood,  London  and  New 
York,  1869,  n.e..  1877  ;  Aub6,  Hiit.  dftper- 
temtiinu,  Paris,  1875;  £.  BAaan,  Man- 
AurHe,  18S1.)  P.  H.  P. 

Marcus  Eremita,  an  Egyptian  lunidt 
alK)ut  the  end  of  Uie  4th  century.  Many 
legends  have  gathered  about  his  name,  and 
he  has  been  revered  as  a  saint  in  both  the 
Eastern  (day,  March  25)  and  the  Western 
(day  in  Ootober)  chiuches.  He  to  said  to  have 
died  about  410,  at  the  ace  of  more  than  100 
yr  ars.  Nine  treatises  of  nu  have  come  down 
to  us  (found  in  Migne.  Pat.  Or.  LXV.)  which 
deal  with  various  topics  of  a  mystic  and  as- 
cetic character.  In  them  aR'  found  in  clojie 
juxtaposition  the  spiritual  doctrines  of  justi- 
flcation  by  faith,  and  of  the  nece&sity  of  union 
of  soul  with  God,  and  the  Roman  doetrlne  of 
justification  by  worlcs.  Still  their  general 
tendency  is  to  spiritualize  and  deepen  the 
monastic  system.  Catholics,  like  I?' liar 
mine,  have  thought  them  intiT]Milar' d  bv 
I'roti  Ktaiits  ;  l)ut  the  explanation  of  their 
IH'culiarities  is  rather  that  they  belong  to  an 
early  sta^c  iu  the  history  of  the  chureh,  w''*  n 
the  'doctrme  of  the  api»opriation  of  salvation 
had  not  been  matuiely  oonsidere*!. 

F.  H.  F. 

Marcus  Cugenicua,  archbishop  of  Ephesus, 
was  one  of  the  n'jiresentalives  of  the  Grsdt 
Church  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florenoe, 
1488,  but  strongly  opposed  to  the  papal  scheme 
of  a  unkm,  and  be  finally  refused  to  sign  the 
formula  of  concord,  July  6,  1489.  After  his 
return  to  Ephesus  he  continued  to  work 
against  the  union,  and  on  his  di  alh  IkjiI,  14-17, 
111-  took  an  oath  of  Gennadius.  who  afterwanl 
beeainu  patriarch  of  Constantinoj>le,  that  he 
would  never  accept  the  pliui.  A  li^t  of  his 
works  to  lotuad  in  Labile,  Con,  (Ml.  laiL, 
6T7. 
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Mufadte  (Greek,  /(  jx^trl)  is  the  name  of 
the  vesMl  in  which  io  the  Greek  Church  the 
oooaecrated  boat  is  preserve*!,  and  also  of  that 
pteoe  of  tbe  lust  which  the  prieM  carries  to 
the  sick. 


(mar  hiri  nrh-keb),  Phlllpp 
b.  at  Hildesbeim.  May  1.  1780 ;  d. 
In  Berlin,  May  81, 1846 ;  studied  theology  at 
CMttingen,  and  became  professor  at  Eilangen, 
180S ;  Heidelberg.  1807.  and  Berlin.  1811. 
HIh  first  works,  Sytitein  d.  Kntholu-itmiis  in 
Mfiitt'r  HymhiliKrhrn  Kntinrkfluu;/,  noi(lelb<T^, 
1B1U-I;j.  :{  vols.,  iiutl  GtHcliirhte  d.  dmtticheii 
Jieformntion,  Berlin,  1817,  'id  cA.,  1831-34,  4 
vols.,  have  considerable  historical  interest. 
Later  on  he  concentrated  himself  onsTstetnatic 
theology.  Mid  his  Dogmatic$,  Berlin.  1819,  la 
thewPwiieHtttlve  work  on  the  right,  the  ortho- 
dox me  of  the  Hegelian  InHnence.  His  Thf- 
tiltgtaehi.  VorU*unf/en  app<'nr<'<l.  184T-49,  4 
VOUb    (In  vol.  i.  is  a  biofrniphicjil  sketch.) 

Maria  Angelica.   See  Aknauld. 

Ma-rf-am'-ne  (Grii'k  form  of  Hebrew, 
Min'ii'/i),  a  favorite  wife  of  Herod  the  Qri'at, 
to  wliom  Kile  lK»re  two  sons.  Alexaniler  and 
Arifltobulus,  and  two  daugiitcrn,  Sulanipso 
and  Cjpros.  In  a  fit  of  jealousT  he  ordered 
bar  to  be  put  to  death.  T.  W.  C. 


ina  (mu  re  tV  iia),  Juan  de,  Jesuit  ;  b. 
at  Talavera  de  la  Heina,  l.'>3ti  ;  d.  nt  Toledo. 
Feb.  17.  1624.  He  studied  at  Alada  ;  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  17.  and  taught  tliool- 
ogy  at  Rome,  1561,  in  Sicily,  1565,  and  at 
Iwis.  1609.  returaing,  to  i^^,  where 
he  lea  a  Hterary  life  in  the  bouse  of  bw  order 
in  Toledo.  His  De  reffc.  Toledo.  I.IOH.  jtisfi- 
lieK  the  killing;  of  a  kinj?  who  opjioncs  the 
church,  and  for  this  was  burned  by  the  hang- 
man at  Pari.s.  Another  book  of  hfs.  exixx^ing 
the  M'creUs  of  the  Jesuit.s.  was  published  in 
four  laa^uageM  hy  an  enemy,  1625,  and  con- 
demned b]r  toe  pope.  A  better  fate  attended 
his  JUttorim  de  Mmt»  JSmmamb,  in  90  books. 
1599-1806 ;  thl*  tbe  author  trandatad  Into 
Spanish,  1601-9.  F.  M.  R 

Marlanlsts,  Pratraa  gaodantes,  Frati 
godanti,  Fr&ras  Jojanx  f'^g^ts  of  the 
Holy  Virgin")  was  the  iimm  of  an  order  of 
knights  fonnded  at  Bologna  in  1SS88  by  a 

Dominican  monk.  Bartolomeo.  for  the  pur 
poscof  protcctinsj  willows  and  i>rpiians  nirain^l 
the  L'erKTal  iii>c<  iiritv  jiml  vioji-m  <•  uf  the  times. 
It  was  conlirmed  by  L'rlmu  iV.,  and  com- 
manderies  were  establishetl  at  Modcna,  )Ian- 
ton.  Treviso.  and  other  cities  of  Northern 
Italy,  where  the  contest  between  the  Giuelfi 
md  CHiibeUiaearued.  As  the  brethren  were 
allowed  to  manr,  nold  private  property,  etc., 
they  were  called  gnudentit,  godeiid.  'in  the 
Idtit  century  the  order  disappeared.  (See 
Hdjot,  Ordnt  MnuuUgum,  ir.,  489^.) 

Marie  Alaoooue  (mA-rt*  &  kok),  Roman 
Catholic  ;  b.  at  Laulhecourt,  .Tuly  22.  1647  ; 
d.  in  the  convent  of  Haray-le-Monirtl,  Oct.  17, 
1690  ;  both  places  in  the  diorev  of  Aiituii. 
Genual  France.   She  took  the  veil  in  1672, 


and  on  her  vlsioDa,  aone  of  which  die  put 

down  in  writing  and  accompani«I  with  mir- 
acles, are  founded  the  festival  and  the  ortier  of 
the  Sarnnl  Heart  of  Jesus.  Her  life  was 
written  by  Joseph  Laoguet,  Paris,  1729,  and 
by  Dana.  Ma.  1918. 

Marinas,  the  name  of  two  popes.  See 

ilAUTiN  II.  and  III. 

Mtetolatry,  the  worship  of  Uuy,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord.  The  New  Testament 
gives  no  sanction  to  this,  but  rather  a  warn- 
ing apunst  anything  of  the  kind  (Luke  xl. 
27.  28).  The  <lis[>osition  to  an  ascetic  life  in 
the  early  churcli  le<l  to  tin?  assertion  of  her 
pcriietual  virginity  and  to  a  good  deal  of 
legendary  literature  as  to  her  early  historv 
iTh6  Qotpd  «f  the  yatitUy  qf  Mary,  Tie 
Pming  if  Marj/^  etc.).  This  was  furiber 
strengthened  \xj  titm  remits  of  the  Arian  oon- 
troversy.  Onr  Lord's  deit^v  was  made  so 
prominent  that  his  liunciaUy  fell  into  the 
inankgroimd.  luid  hence  a  tc  ndi  iuy  to  exalt 
his  mother  to  a  place  at  liis  side  as  one  who 
could  feel  sympathy  with  all  huniiui  sorrows. 
Nestorius  denied  to  her  Uie  title  **  mother  of 
(iod,"  but  he  was  condcmued  by  the  Council 
of  Ephesus.  431,  and  this  greatly  increased 
her  frorshlp.  Tbe  same  thuig  followed  the 
ioonodastte  dismites.  Churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  her,  orders  founded  and  festivals  in- 
stituted in  her  honor,  and  her  cultus  !i.vsnine<| 
an  importance  which  it  hits  m  vi  r  L  ist  in  llie 
Uoman  communion.  In  1854  I'ius  IX.  pro- 
claimitl  thi^  dix-trine  of  her  Immaculate  C  on- 
ception,  which  Ls  now  a<x!cpte<l  as  an  article 
of  faith.  There  is  scarcelv  an  epithet  of 
Christ  which  devout  Bomaolst*  do  not  apidy 
to  the  yirgtn.  She  to  made  tlie  fountimk  of 
irrace,  and  as  mediatrix  l)ctween  Christ  and 
the  believer  is  virtually  put  in  the  place  of 
tbe  Holy  Ohost.  T.  W.  C. 

Marina  Meroator,  a  layman,  but  an  able 

theologian  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  tlie 
Pelagian  and  Nestoriiiii  controversies  of  the 
5lh  century.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known. 
II(!  wa.s  probably  a  native  of  Africa  and  a 
friend  of  Augu.stine.  He  liviil  in  Kome 
about  418  and  in  Constantinople  about  429. 
His  last  work  dates  from  44U.  He  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  orthodoxy,  and  bis  works 
consist  partly  in  original  treatises  agsisat 
Pelagianlsm  and  Nestorianism.  |iartly  In 
translations  from  Greek  in  the  wime  line. 
They  were  first  edited  by  Garnier,  Paris,  1678, 
and'theu  by  Balti/.e.  Paris,  16.S4.  In  Might-, 
Pal.  Lttt.  XhVIII.,  is  found  ail  elaborate  expo- 
sition of  all  facts  pertaining  to  his  life  and 
works.  It  appears  that  his  works  w  ere  much 
oaed  bl  tlie  9th  centurv  in  the  GotLschalk  cou- 
tnmn^  and  tbe  PaeudO'lBidorian  fabrication, 
and  as  nothing  was  known  about  his  life,  the- 
fable  about  Isidorus  Mercator  arose. 

MarlL  or  John  MaKk,a8  be  was  also  called 
(Acts  xil.  19,  85,  XV.  87),  was  protmblv  a  Mt> 
tiveof  Jerusalem,  where  his  mother,  ifary,  re- 
sided. To  her  liouse  Peter  came  when  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  he  would  naturally 
instruct  the  youth  whom  in  hfs  epislle(  I.  v. 
i:!)  he  siM-nks  (>f  H.S  "  M;irk.  niv  sfin."  It  is 
thought  that  in  tbe  mention  of  tlie  young  man 
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who  huiiied  after  Christ  clad  only  in  his 
ttiiiie(]iuk  Jlv.  SI,  t»\  tlw  wrmaigiait^n 
oouniiDff  his  own  esperienee.  He  yrm  the 

companion  of  Paul  aiul  BarinibH-s,  who  was 
hi-s  cousin  (Col.  iv.  lU),  ou  iht-ir  lirst  rni-s«ion- 
ary  journey,  but  left  them  at  Perga(Acts  xiii. 
13)  tu)d  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  iu  conne- 
quence  occasioned  a  "sharp  conlenlion"  lie- 
tw'Lcn  them  (Acta  xv.  39),  as  to  the  propriety 
i)f  Uikin^  bun  along  on  Paul's  secona  mis- 
sioDarr  jfoum^.  But  he  labored  faithfully 
with  fiamalMa  to  Cypran,  and  afterward  ap- 
pears as  a  companion  of  Paul  In  Rome  (Ool. 
y.  10,  Phile.  24).  He  was  with  Peter  w  lien 
;hat  apostle  wrote  his  first  epistle  {v.  13),  but 
mbsequenlly  was  witli  Timothy  at  Ephesus 
3  Tim.  iv.  11).  Tradition  from  a  very  early 
late  spoke  of  him  a»  the  "  interpreter"  o"f 
Peter,  meaning  douMleM  that  his  gospel  rep- 
voeoted  Petera  vieinK^  view  whiGh  ia  oon- 
Irmed  hf  nmneftwa  detnfla  bi  the  woffc. 

TiMnqwl  of  Mark,  ttHwwgil  the  shortest 
f  the  four,  la  in  no  way  toferlor  to  tlic  others, 
t  relates  facts  rather* than  discourses.  The 
Ivle  is  concise,  simple,  and  rapid.  Even 
men  redtine  the  same  thing's  as  tlie  otiK  rs, 
;  is  distingmshcd  by  the  addition  of  miuute 
raphic  circumstanoea  that  give  liveliness  to 
le  nairatiTe.  It  was  written  for  Qentilea 
rinwrilf  (as  the  flrequent  ezptanation  of  Jew> 
ih  enatoniB,  etc.,  shows),  and  perhaps  with 
articahir  reference  to  the  Romans,  as  Latin 
trms  (r<>nturion,  etc.)  are  intr(Mlucc<l,  and 
?en  Roniiin  nunicy  (xii.  42),  where  the  (Jreck 
ord  for  farthing  is  simply  the  trauhliter- 
,ion  of  a  liomuu  term.  One  of  Mark's  pccu- 
u-ities  is  his  use  of  a  Greek  word  variously 
ioderod  in  the  Authorized  Versioo.  but  al- 
aya  "  itraightwav"  in  the  Reriaed.  which  oc- 
irs  forty  times  oitener  than  in  the  otlier  tlu«e 
)8|x.-ls  together.  He  is  a  chronicler  rather 
an  a  historian,  and  liis  is  tin-  pii  torial  gos- 
?1.  The  old  notion  tlml  Mark  \va.H  an 
(ridLrinriit  of  Mutitu'w  i-^  now  neccKSJirily 
landoneil.  Besides  the  commentaries  in  thie 
neral  works,  such  as  Jm  nge.  The  Speaker' », 
JiaflF's  Popular  Oommeutarjff  Meyer,  Ameri' 
n  Baptist ;  cL  J.  Morbon,  London.  1878, 
H  ed.,  18W.  T.  W.  C. 

Marlorat  (nirir  lo-ri),  Aoflrustln,  b.  alnrnt 
Hi  at  liar-le-Due,  llie  ol«T  capital  of  the 
cby  of  Bar,  Lorraine  ;  hanged  at  Rouen, 
front  of  his  church-door,  Oct.  81,  1562  ;  a 
ebrated  Protestant  pastor.  He  was  e(lu- 
«(1  in  an  Augustine  conveat,  ordained 
est  in  15ii4,  andin  1588  appcinled  prior  of 
Aiiguatine  monaatwy  at  Bounea— the  dty 
which  Oalvta  and  Boca  made  uieir  atncUea. 
loon  became  apparent  that  be  leaned  toward 
jt^rstaiitism,  and  in  1885  hehiul  to  flee  for 

lifi;  to  Geneva.  In  l.")9  In;  returned  to 
in«  e  a-s  pjistor  to  the  Heformtxl  congrega- 
1  in  Pans,  and  in  ir>(K)  he  moved  to  Rouen. 
jer  the  massacre  of  Vo«sy,  March  1,  1562, 

Keformod  party  in  Rouen  took  possession 
Jie  city,  Awil  18,  but  Oct.  26  they  had  to 
render  to  the  Roman  C^tholtcs,  aind  Mar- 
it  was  condemne<l  to  death.  Of  his  Xori 
(ntrtentC  ('(ttholim  Kjt}y>mtio,  GeDeva,  1561, 

part  w  as  translated  into  EngUah,  London, 
9,  and  another,  15b8. 


MamiK  (mar-neks),  Philipp  vaii|  baron  of 
St.  Aldesonde,  Dutch  Calviolat ;  b.  at  Bnia- 
sels,  1588  ;  d.  at  Leyden,  Dec.  15,  1696.  He 

was  thoroughly  educated  at  (Geneva  and  else- 
where, and  imbibed  the  principles  of  Calvin 
alike  in  tiieoloi:y  juul  |ioliti(  s.  Ri  luniing  to 
the  Low  Countries  in  i."»HU,  he  took  an  active 
part  with  pen  and  swonl  against  the  \M\m\ 
encroachments.  After  describing  in  Dutdi 
and  French  tlie  disturbances  at  Antwerp  in 
Aug.,  1566,  and  vah^y  attempting  to  re-en- 
force Yalendennea,  he  eacapedf  to  Qeraiany, 
and  served  the  elector- palatine  for  some  years. 
Ho  was  prominent  in  the  synods  of  Ant- 
werp. 15(>fi,  AV.  s.  1.  1568.  and  Emdcn,  1571  ; 
became  intimate  with  the  prinoe  of  Orange, 
and  wrote  the  popular  and  <  iTi  ( live  WiUimn'a 
L(iy ;  headed  emlm-ssies  to  England,  1575-76, 
and  France,  1580  ;  was  involved  in  «liscredit 
by  tiie  duke  of  Anjou's  miaoonduct.  1583, 
uid  hla  own  anrrender  of  Antwerp  to  the 
prinoe  of  Parma,  1587.  After  this  he  lived 
In  retirement  till  the  states-general,  in  1586, 
appointed  hini  to  translate  the  Scripturt  '^  ;  ho 
remove*!  to  Leyden,  1597,  where  tiie  lu.sk,  wa.s 
cut  (short  by  dtjath.  Among  his  works  are 
De  BiencarJ's  ikr  hilige  riK/i/mr/ic  karke,  a 
satire  on  Rome,  1569.  and  a  Tntite  du  isicra- 
mttU,  1599.  A  selection  in  8  voht. .  by  Quinet, 
was  published,  1857-60,  and  a  volume  of  bis 
theological  writhisn  in  1871.  HU  life  has 
been  written  by  Prins,  Levden,  1782;  W. 
Bro<'s,  Amsterdam,  1838  ;  K.  Quinet.  Brus- 
sels, ;  .1.  Van  Hare,  Hfirl.  m,  1H.54  ;  T. 
Juste.  Hni<s<  ls.  1H.>H ;  Yolkmuu,  Harlem, 
1875 ;  and  Alberdingk-Thijm,  Harlem.  1878. 

F.  K.  B. 

Ibnmilea,  a  Christian  sect,  or  nation,  aa 

they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  in  commnidan 
with  Rome,  but  holding  many  peculiarities 
of  ritual.  They  nerupy  tlie  LcIiumdii  rango 
for  alxmt  56  square  nnles,  reucliiiig  from 
Tripoli  in  the  north  to  Tyre  and  even  tlie  Sea 
of  Galilee  on  the  south.  There  are  also  scat- 
tered niemlx>r8  of  the  sect  in  the  villages  of 
Syria,  in  DanuMMnia.  and  even  in  Cyprus. 
They  number  all  t<^  probably  about  SiOO,000 
souls.  Thenr  an  an  agikaltunl  people. 
They  maintain  a  oertidn  independence  of  the 
Turkish  power.  Tli<'ir  connection  with  Rome 
is  somewhat  1(k).s»',  Inu  there  are  not  wanting 
writers  who  claim  an  unbroken  orthcKloxy 
for  their  jxiople  from  tlie  beginning.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  subject  to  doubt  that  they 
were  originally  Monothelites,  for  whatever 
their  origin  may  be,  whether  from  a  saint 
Haro.  who  lived  about  the  year  400,  or  fram 
a  much  earlier  saint,  the  flrst  mention  of  their 
name,  winch  is  by  writers  of  the  8th  century, 
designates  them  lus  heretics,  and  thev  are  soon 
idcntilied  with  tiie  Monothelites.  Yiie  Mar- 
onitc  writers  of  later  times  theni.sclves  ap- 
peal, in  refutation  of  this  view,  to  the  history 
of  their  alleged  founder,  John  ^laro,  whom 
they  say  to  have  been  born  near  Antioch,  to 
have  Men  educated  in  Constantinople,  to 
have  beoome  bishop  of  Botma  in  676,  and  to 
have  cf)nverted  the  whole  range  of  Lebanon, 
Monophysite-s,  Monothelites,  etc.,  to  the  Ro- 
man faith,  atiil  nppointeil  prieata  and  bishops. 
Some  modern  writers  deny  that  thrae  is  even 
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an  atom  of  historical  Inilli  th  this  accoant. 
That  thcce  haa  been  amna  coBnection  with 
MonotheUttom.  the  Maronttea  themaetva  do 

nnt  wholly-  deny.  From  it  tlu-v  my  they  re- 
tonuMl  to  tlic!  Itoman  Church  in  if  so, 

th«'y  were  soon  cslranRed  again.  The  Romau 
Church  made  prvat  elTorts  to  win  them  back 
after  the  Council  f)f  Florence,  in  144').  Again, 
in  1596.  a  national  council  of  the  Maronitcs 
waa  held,  and  after  the  conoearioB  «f  oertahi 
dqiartana  turn  tba  Boman  customs— ooni- 
mnnion  nnder  hodi  MndB,  marriage  of  priests, 
etc. —their  Hubmtssion  to  tlie  puj)!!!  si  c  avjih 
olitiiined.  In  17:16  another  national  rouncil 
■Wits  held,  and  here  tin-  M.n  onitcs  were  brought 
into  much  closer  cDiirifction  willi  Konu'. 
They  nominally  accepte<l  the  filux/iir,  kneeling 
at  the  conaocralion  of  the  host,  the  Council  of 
Trmt  and  tha  Roman  Catechism,  the  incor- 
poration of  a  piayer  for  tbe  polpe  Into  the 
liturgv,  and  the  confirmation  of  fheir  patri- 
f)v  the  pnpc,  and  Ins  responsibility  to 
him.  'riie  [)0(>e  liail  alrendy.  In  1584,  founded 
the  .Maronitc  College  in  Home,  In  nceiit 
years  tiiey  have  been  engagetl  in  many  con- 
flicts with  the  Druses,  and  in  1H60,  in  particu- 
lar, their  violence  led  to  a  general  mas.sacre 
of  CViristiansin  that  region.  (Sec  Dandini's 
•ocoant  of  the  mission  of  1506  in  French 
tnutslatfon,  Voyage  du  Mont  Manon.  Paris, 

1685,  also  Robinson's  RfM^arrhe*,  Bihliothera 
Saera  for  1843,  and  Thomson,  in  the  Mimwm- 
ary&raUl,Vm.)  V.VLF. 

Marot  (mi-ro),  dement,  b.  at  Cahors, 
Central  France,  about  1407 ;  d.  at  Turin  in 

1544  :  was  educate<l  at  the  rnurl  of  >fargue- 
riteof  V.ilois  and  led  a  very  adventurous  life  ; 
always  in  fiiMir  with  Francis  I.,  becuuse  he 
waa  a  spirited  jKH-'t,  and,  nevertheless,  always 
perHeculed  becjiuse  ho  was  a  Protestant.  He 
translated  the  Psalnu  into  French  Terses : 
first  part  in  1541,  and  aecond  part,  with  a 
pNfaoe  by  CalTio,  in  154tt ;  and  thi^  wen- 
sanir  both  fai  the  Reformed  churchra  and  at 
the  French  court.  Bezii  <  i>nipleted  the  trans- 
lation in  1560.  (See  his  life  by  l>oueu,  Paria, 
1878-79,  8  TOls.) 

Marriaf*  and  DiToroa.   Marriage  is  the 

Inseparable  union  of  one  man  and  onewoman 
for  the  happiness  and  perpetuation  of  the 
human  race.  Its  origin  in  Paradise  is  re- 
corded in  Ui  nesis  (ii.  IH  24),  and  the  record 
wa.s  contirme<l  bv  our  Lord  (.Mark  x.  2-9). 
This  record  impfles  the  unity  of  man  and 
wife,  indissoluble  save  by  adultery  (Katt< 
six.  9),  their  social  equality  and  the  subordi- 
aation  of  tbe  wife  to  the  hiisband  as  the  head 
of  the  household  (Ephes.  r.  22-8A.  1  Peter 
ill.  1-7).  Marriage  by  prompiiiii:  parental 
love  and  the  sen.se  of  responsihilit y  serun-s 
provision  for  the  welfare  of  llie  cliiiilren  and 
their  proper  training,  and  is  indi^pi  iivilili- to 
what  is  included  in  the  idea  of  h'xu, .  Polyg- 
amy appeared  first  among  tlie  descendants 
of  Cain  (Oen.  iv. '  19),  and  though  it  waa  re* 
baked  by  the  axample  of  Noah  and  hto  sons, 
it  prevuled,  nor  ntd  the  restrictions  Moses 

S*  loed  upon  It  hinder  the  prartit  e  fmm  con- 
ning up  to  the  time  of  the  <  aptivity.  But 
among  the  Hebrews  jKtlyL'airy  was  never  so 
dagndlng  as  among  pagans,  a  distinction 


being  made  between  the  chief  wife  and  fhe 
secondary  wives,  and  the  lighta  of  the  latter 
being  carefully  guarded  (Ex.  xsi.  10,  11). 

Afler  the  Captivitv  no  cases  of  polygamy  are 
mentione<l  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  we  find 
earnest  warnings  against  mixed  marriages 
with  heathen  women.  Iksf ore  Christ 's  advent 
there  bad  arisen  among  some  a  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  marriage,  as  we  see  in  tiie  sect 
of  the  Eesenes.  This  ascetic  view  reappeared 
in  tbe  Ouirtlaa  Church,  and  frcmi  an  earhr 
period  until  the  Reforirution  tbe  nmnarrted 
sinle  wits  held  to  Im'  the  more  honorable,  not- 
witlistanding  .the  example  of  apoKtles  and 
sueh  Scriptures  as  CoL  IL  Ift^  1  Tim.  ir. 
'A,  Heb.  xiii.  4. 

The  Isnuditti'  wer»>  forbidden  to  marry 
within  certain  specified  degrees  (Lev.  xviii,), 
the  prohibitious  behig  bated  on  moral  pro- 
prieQr.  ■odal  expediency,  ami  distinction  from 
heathen  praettees.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  existed  in  tmtriarclia!  tim<  s  For  a  pe- 
ctiliar  cjise,  see  Lkviuatk,  The  priests  were 
e\|ii<  ie(i  In  iiiarrv,  and  tbe  priehlliood  was 
IHTiMiluated  only  In  priests"  sons  (Ex.  xxviii. 
1,  4i8).  The  high  priest  could  nuirr}"  only  a 
virgin,  nor  oouid  any  priest  marry  a  tiivorced 
woman  or  a  liarlot  (Lev.  3ClL  18,  7).  An 
heirem  waa  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  her 
own  tTfbe(Num.  xxzH.  5-9)l  Jewish paicotB 
were  accustomed  to  negotiate  mairiagee  fSor 
their  children,  without  regard  to  the  Tonn)t 
folks'  wIsIk-s  ((;.  II.  .\.\iv.  :i,  -1).  a.s  is  stil!  the 
case  in  the  Orient.  Sometimes  the  bride- 
groom exercised  some  influence  in  the  choice, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  a  case  in  which  the 
consi-nt  of  the  bridi  was  asked.  "  From  thia 
humilfaiting  aubjection  CliriitiBBtty  alone  haa 
sQooeeded  in  eleratfng  woman'*  (Bdielfy. 

After  the  selection  of  the  bride  followed 
the  betrothal,  a  contract  made  under  oath, 
not.  however,  in  writing  until  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. Tlie  marriaire  dowry  was  given  not 
by  the  father  to  his  daughter,  but  by  the 
suitor  to  the  parents  of  the  bride  (Gen.  xxix. 
3U),  the  primitive  idea  bdng  flmt  the  bride 
was  bought  by  monej  or  by  aervlee,  as  in  the 
casea  of  Jacob.  Joseph,  Moaet.  and  OdmieL 
After  betrothal  the  bride  was  considered  a 
wife,  and  any  unfaithfulness  on  her  part 
adultery  ;  v«?t  slic  remained  in  her  pjirents' 
hou.sc-,  anff  all  communication  wdlh  her  was 
carriml  on  by  "  the  friejid  of  the  briilcgroom. " 
When  the  Weddine  was  to  take  place  the 
groom  cametO  thenouse  of  the  bride,  arrayed 
fn  festal  garmenti,  with  the  nuptial  turban  on 
Ms  head  (Ps.  xlv.  8,  Cant.  iv.  10,  11,  Isa.  IxL 
1(f),  and  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  "  the 
children  of  the  bride^lmmber"  (Matt.  ix.  15). 
The  l)ride  was  veile<l,  adorned  with  jewels 
and  the  bridal  chaidet,  and  surrounded  by 
h<T  maiden  friends  (Isa.  xlv.  18,  14.  Isa.  xlix. 
IM.  Ixi.  10,  Rev.  XIX.  8,  xxi.  2).  Then  in  a 
gn-at  proifssion  with  torchlights  and  lamps 
(Matt.  XXV.  1-10)  he  carried  her  to  his  house, 
where  a  feast  was  prepared,  and  often  thia 
feast  lusted  for  seven  days  (Judges  xiv.  17,  Ifju 
Throughout  the  Scriptures  the  marriage  feaat 
and  marriage  have  given  rise  to  nnmerooa 
tlgtirativc  ami  typical  allusions,  the  point 
of  comparison  in  tlie  (  dd  Testament  lu  ing 
the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  his  covenant  peo- 
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pie,  and  in  the  New  that  of  Clirist  to  hla 
church. 

Christianity  gives  peculiftr  sacrcflness  to  the 
dotn>»tic  tie ;  makes  true  love  its  basis,  and 
mutual  pfeferenoe  of  e^ich  other's  happiness 
its  rale,  uid  evea  lUcens  it  to  the  ioraEable 
Qokm  biitw«M  Chritt  mmI  his  divrch  (Eph. 

tt-88).  KowlMm  ti  Wfmum  so  honored, 
hnraif,  tod  Uitfal  &s  in  a  Christian  land  and 
ft  Cuiatian  home.  Tho  Holy  Spirit  describes 
msrria^  its  honorabii;  in  all  (Ileb.  xiii.  -1),  aud 
lesirable,  uulisss  in  e.vc«'plionaI  ciascs  (Matt, 
xix.  10-12,  1  Cor.  vii.  8,  26).  but  some 
branches  of  the  church  put  dishonor  upon  it 
by  eztolUqg  celibacy  in  the  huty  and  forbid* 
iuf  msniagB  lotlie  claigy,  for  which  thiogs 
Jm  b  no  ezcme.  In  the  Old  Testament  a 
aige  family  wa^  deemed  an  honor  and  a 
>!(9win_t,'.  I'hc  coiitrriry  view  which  now  oh- 
liii.s,  lhat  childn  ii  arc  an  evil  or  an  ciu-uin- 
irunce,  and  some  of  the  pructitx's  to  which 
hia  view  leads,  are  every  way  ]amentai)l('. 

Divorce  among  the  Jews  was  not  an  act  of 
he  civil  judictiture,  based  on  evidence  fur- 
lished  by  the  injured  party,  hut  was  the  act 
•f  the  hnriMmd  alone,  who  could  pat  away 
lis  wife  if  hn  "  found  any  uns/>cmly  thin?  in 
»*r. "  To  prt'vt'Ut  this  from  Ik-Iiii!;  a  stidden 
aprici!,  he  was  mjuired  to  ^jive  Iut  "  a  lull  of 
ivorcement"  (Deiit.  xxir.  1-4).  a  written  and 
irmal  document  slating  tlic  irrouiids  of  his 
ction.  But  the  right  even  with  tlm  limita- 
on  was  so  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 
csign  of  nuvriuQ^  that  our  Locd  said  ex- 
regsly  (Matt.  xlz.  M  tint  It  was  ttilented 
mply  because  of  their  "  hafflaewof  heart." 
hat  is,  considering  tlic  state  of  society  then 
id  the  harshnrss  of  the  race,  it  was  better 
ir  the  wife  on  the  whole  that  this  liberty  of 
vorce  should  be  allowed,  fweiiig  th;it  with- 
it  it  she  would  suffer  more  severely  in  other 
ays.  ChliMfallit3',  however,  has  made  a 
%at  chan^  onr  Lord  admitting  only  one 
iffident  reasott  for  a  dlforoe— rfas.,  adoitery, 
id  adding  nUatt.  xix.  9).  "  And  ho  that  mar- 
jth  her  when  she  is  put  away  committelh 
lul'ery,"  It  is  generally  considered  that 
tliis  (  Miise  stated  by  the  Saviour,  the  npos- 
■  has  added  another  in  the  case  where  a 
irLstiun  convert  has  a  wife  still  an  unbe- 
vor  (1  Cor.  vii.  ll-lo)  ;  he  Ls  not  to  sepa- 
te  from  her  if  she  will  remain  with  him  ; 
it  if  she  will  depart,  lie  Is  not "  nnder  bond- 
e,"  •  ^17  strong  expression  to  denote  the 
ite  of  one  still  held  by  a  tie  which  the  other 
rty  repudiates.  But  apart  from  the  nceur- 
ice  of  adultery  or  final  desertion  the  S<Tip- 
res  gave  nr)  wiirr;i!il  for  allowing  the  disso- 
ion  of  the  ni:irriui,'e  bond.  A  mere  sepa- 
iou  from  Ix  d  and  board,  the  living  apart, 
t  without  Uberty  for  either  to  marry  an* 
ler,  is  proper  enough  under  OMtatn  drcum- 
nces  ;  only  these  should  be  very  clearly 
ablLshctl  to  justify  the  parties  in  pursuing 
oiirsc  so  liable  to  lead  to  evil  nsults. 
[n  tlie  Iloinan  Catholic  Church  divorces  arc 
I  allowed  in  any  case,  but  there  are  numer- 
*  circumHtances  which  enable  the  authori- 
i  to  pronounce  a  marriage  void  ab  initio. 
^rriage  being  in  the  church's  view  a  sacra* 
Dt,  entire  control  of  it  is  claimed  hj  ito 
Ida,  who  look  with  great  disfhror  upon 


what  is  called  civil  marriage.  Protestant 
churches  and  states  have  varied  much  in  their 
views.  In  Europe  all  matters  connected  with 
marriage  and  divorce  are  untier  the  control 
of  the  state.  The  same  is  true  in  America, 
the  law  varying  in  atanoat  every  state  of  tlie 
UiAHi.  In  South  CaroHna  a  dlTores  has 
never  been  granted.  In  New  York  and  New 
.lersev  it  is  allowed  only  in  case  of  adultery. 
In  otlier  states  for  a  number  of  causes  whicli 
are  speciiied,  and  in  one  whenever  the  judu:d 
thinks  that  the  happiness  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation rcqures  it  ( !).  There  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  Jurists  and  moraliMs  that  divorce 
laws  should  be  more  strict  in  tlieonr  and  ap- 
plication, seeing  that  the  number  of  divorces 
nas  increased  so  much  of  late  years.  This 
ejinnot  go  on  without  undermining  th<'  whole 
so<-ial  sy.stem.  Marriu^re  is  a  life  union,  and 
must  bo  regarded  as  such  to  obtain  its  full 
iHfnetlts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  New  Testament  law  in  s-omo 
cases  would  work  great  hardship,  but  this 
ought  to  be  cheerfully  endured  in  view  of  tlie 
vast  evil  of  maldog  (he  marriage  contract  to 
read  "  as  long  as  we  agree"  Instead  of  *'  untH 
death  do  us  part."  T.  "W.  C. 

Marrow  Oontarovsny,  The,  thus  called 
after  the  book  which  caused  it,  Tht  Marrem 
of  Modem  Divinity,  by  Edward  Fisher,  of 
Oxford,  1644.  Tl»c  book  was  reprinted  in 
Scotland  in  1718.  and  soon  became  very  popu 
lar.  But  in  1719  it  was  dire<  tly  attacked  in 
the  sermon  opening  the  Svnod  of  Fife,  and  in 
1720  it  was  formallv  condemned  by  the  (ten- 
eral  Assembly,  'fhen  its  adniiers,  "  the 
Marrow  men,"  drew  up  a  "representation." 
subscribed  to  br  13  pastors,  and  denoundtoff 
the  verdict ;  and  in  1722  these  "  representcrs 
were  summoned  before  the  Cteneral  Assembly. 
.Vs  the  assembly,  however,  felt  that  it  was 
not  supported  by  the  church  in  general,  the 
cpiestiun  was  yuietlv  droppeil  ;  but  the  prin- 
<;iple  at  issue  m  this  controversy  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  whidi  flnaDy  caused 
the  secession  of  1734. 

Maraden,  Samuel,  apostle  of  New  Zealaml ; 
b.  in  Enirland,  1704  ;  d.  in  Australia,  .May  12. 
183y.  At  first  a  Wesleyan  and  a  tradesman 
in  Leeds,  he  studied  at  'St.  Joseph's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  17M  went  to  Australia  as 
chaplain  to  the  penal  ookmr  at  FMwnatts, 
near  Hydney ;  here  he  trained  the  convicts  on 
a  model  farm.  In  1809  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  help  to  found  a  mi.ssion  to  the  MaorL<?. 
Three  laymen  joine<l  him  ;  he  l)f)ught  a  ves- 
sel and  begjjn  his  w<irk  in  New  2^aland, 
which  thenceforth  he  ofu-n  visited  in  person. 
His  labors  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
results  in  civiHxiog  and  Christianizing  the 
island.  (See  C.  M.  Tooge's  Pioneen  and 
FoundfTg.  pp.  216-40.)  P.  >!.  B. 

Mars*  BiU,  tin;  seat  of  the  ancient  court  of 
.\.rcopagua,  a  rocky  height  in  Athens  opposite 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropcdis.  Here  Paul 
delivered  his  famous  address  to  the  men  of 

Athens  (.Vets  xvii.  19-34).  T.  "W.  C. 
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(Cambridge,  18—), 
b.  at  Faversham, 
Dec.  10, 1707 ; 
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d.  at  Peterborough,  81  m.  n.  of  London,  May 

1,  1889.  Ht!  was  eduaited  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridpt',  and  became  a  fellow.  1782  ; 
Htudied  furllit  r  tit  GOttiugeu  and  Leipzig,  and 
by  German  pamphletM  won  notice  and  a  pen- 
sion at  home  ;  tranalated  Micliadis'  Introdne- 
Hon  to  the  Neto  Testament,  London,  179ii- 
1801,  4  volti.  ;  became  Lady  Margaret  pnifcs- 
■or  of  dMnitv  at  Cambrictm,  lS07»  and  lec- 
tond  {n  Bngndi  fawtnd  of  liitlii ;  Mihop  of 
LlandiifT,  1H16.  utid  of  Peterborough,  1819. 
He  WHS  one  of  the  llr>t  theologians  of  his  day. 
anfl  a<rtiv»!  in  polrniirs  apiinst  Honii?  and 
Gf' ncva.  Ajnong  liis  works  are  :  AnthnUirity 
of  the  Five  Book«  of  Mo«et,  London,  1792  ; 
ijriticigin  and  Interpretation  of  thf  JiMe, 
1828  ;  Authenticity  ami  VrfAibtiity  of  the. 
Teatanvent,  Cnmbrid^'c,  1k40.        F.  .M.  B. 

Manhall,  8t«phen,  Presliytorian  ;  b.  at 
Godmanchcster,  near  Huntingdon,  59  in.  n. 
by  w.  of  London,  date  not  known  ;  d.  in 
Lioadon.  1655.  He  studied  at  Enunaniiel  Col- 
kuEAt  Oamtaridm,  and  was  settled  at  Wethers- 
flddf  and  at  Ftnchingfleld,  fn  Essex,  till 
silenced  by  Laud  ;  lectunr  at  St.  Margarefw, 
W<>stminHter.  IfitO.  Witli  tlic  rise  of  the 
populur  jiiirty  In-  ciinK'  to  ttiu  fr<mt  ;  was 
pruniiuent  in  the  8me<:tynmuaa  controversy, 
1641  ;  a  leading  memlx-r  of  tlie  Westminster 
Assembly,  1643,  and  accounted  the  greatest 
preacher  of  his  time.  Uo  was  active  in  foliti- 
oal  affyiB»  and  lopeatedly  a  commiaaiooer  of 
tha  Long  PaiVainetit  ras  body  waa  burled 
ia  Westminster  Abbey,  but  disinterred,  1660. 
He  publislifil  many  sermons  and  A  Ikfenee 
of  lufaitt  Jliptiam,  London,  1646.  His  life 
appeared,  1««0.  F.  M.  B, 

Minhman,  Joahua,  D.D.  (Brown  Unirer- 

sity,  1811).  Bupti-f  missionary;  b.  at  West- 
bury  Leigh,  \\  iltshiri'.  98  m.  w.  of  London. 
April  20,  1768  ;  d.  at  Serampore.  India.  Di  e . 
5,  1837.  He  was  a  weaver  tdl  1794,  and  then 
a  teacher  at  Bristol,  but  always  an  indefatiga- 
ble student.  In  1799  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  sent  him  to  bdla,  wlMre  he  labored 
40  jraaia  with  eminent  snocess.  ertaMhhtog  in 
1800  adMMria.  whicli  brought  wnam  to  flie 
mMoD.  and  in  1818  a  college.  taint 
for  huieua|[[ea  bore  abundant  fmlt ;  he  was 
able  to  l^4^gln  pri>aching  in  B(in;ali  as  early  m 
Oct.  1.  1800  ;  with  the  aid  of  his  colleagues 
he  preptired  dictionaries  of  that  tongue  and 
of  the  Mahnitta,  licsidcs  a  Sanscrit  snunmnr 
and  a  native  newspaper  and  periodfcaL  IK- 
ediled  Tk$  Fri$ui  India  aa  a  monthlr 
from  1818,  and  as  a  auarterly  from  1890. 
Not  content  with  the.'se  lalwrs,  he  tumeil  his 
attention  to  Chinese,  in  1806,  and  publish«!tl 
H  IHnxtriiitioii  on  the  Choractt  r»  tiiul  S'/muh 
of  the  VhinfM  hiitQniujt\  1809  ;  The  llV»rA-« 
of  Confuriu*,  C'ontai lang  the  Oriffimil  Itxt, 
viithaTrartdation,  1811;  Clavit  Sinica ;  or, 
JCif  to  tius  Chinese  lAinguage,  1814.  He  also 
wrote  a  Jkftnee  ^th»  DeUg  and  Atonment 
<f  Jtovf  OhrM,  1888.  In  answer  to  Ramnohon 
Koy.  His  Influence  secured  the  sympathy 
and  protection  of  Hastings,  Bentinck,  and 
other  governors  for  Serampore.  His  visit  to 
England,  1826-29,  and  his  later  years  were 
••mbittered  by  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  (lie 
inisdraary  society,  which  aoiigbt  to  gain  pos- 


session of  the  large  miRslon  property  acijuired 
by  him  and  his  AUt  r  (  any's 

death,  in  1834,  he  Ixcauio  iimlvcn  in  Unlily 
and  mental  health.    One  of  his  daughu-is  was 
the  wife  of  General  Havelo<-k.    (See  J.  C 
Marshman's  Life  and  Time*  of  Cany,  Mar^ 
toMt  ««<  Ward,  London,  1850.  2  vols.) 

F.M.B. 

Bftarsilias  of  Padua,  b.  between  1270  and 
1280;  d.  about  1342.  He  occupied  various 
important  positions  ;  was  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  hi  1812.  physldan  to  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  Liewls  IV.,  and  under  him  pa- 
pal vicar  in  Rome.  His  principal  tmpbvtanoe 
ari.ses  from  the  treatise  he  wrote,  entitled  De- 
fenmr  Piin.i  (RtuM-l,  l.V'U.  Fninkfort,  ir)92l, 
again.st  tJie  s<^Tiilar  pretensions  of  tlie  itoman 
Cliurch,  which  rests  upon  the  thought  that 
Christ  is  the  bead  of  the  church,  and  the 
iiible  the  only  source  of  doctrine,  thus  antici- 
pating the  Protestant  Reformation  long  before 
the  Reforming  Oouncflt.  <8ee  Lechlerla 
Wielif.)  F.  H.  p. 

Mart—  (mar-tan),  Bdasond,  b.  at  St.  Jean. 
de-Loane,  fn  the  dfaoese  of  Langres,  Dec.  22. 

1R54  ;  d.  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gennain-des-Pres, 
I*arLs.  June  20,  1789  ;  enteretl  the  Benetlicline 
congregation  of  St.  Maur  ;  worke<i  under  and 
together  with  d'Acliery  and  Mabillon,  and 
edltc<l  ThemnniB  Novu»  Ane/^lotorum,  PiUXs, 
1717,  5  vols.  fol. ;  Veterum  Seriptorum  Amal. 
CbUeeUo,  Paris,  1794-88.  •  r6k.  fid. 

Blartensen,  Hans  Lassen,  Lie  Tlieol.  (Co- 
penhagen. 1887).  D.D.  (iUel,  1840),  Lutheran 
bishop ;  b.  at  Flaisburg.  in  the  dudiy  ct 
Sleswick,  Aug.  19,  1806 :  d.  in  Copenhagen, 
Feb.  8.  1884.  He  studied  theology  and  nhi- 
loH<ipliy  in  CojH  iihuLn  II,  lH'i7-:5'J  ;  travelled, 
18;U-;5G  ■.  Jk'uhu  to  leeuire  on  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Co|Kiihai.'en  in  lH:iX  ;  was 
apiM)inlcil  professor  of  theolog}-  in  1.H40,  and 
Ik'cjiuu'  blsliop  of  Scailand — that  is,  primatt; 
of  the  Danish  ChurcJi  in  1854.  He  grew  up 
and  developed  in  close  contact  with,  andyw 
entirely  independent  of  the  various  more- 
ments  fn  the  Danish  Church  and  tiiehr  rep* 
resentatives — Mynster,  Clausen,  Grundtvig, 
etc. — and.  tliouirh  lie  never  became  a  leader 
hinwclf  of  any  party,  he  brought  into  the 
Danish  Chureh  a  strong  btit  thoroughly  di- 
gested intluenee  from  llegil  and  Schelling  on 
tlie  one  side,  and  Fr.  Baauer  and  the  mjslica 
on  the  other,  wliich  leavened  its  whole  life. 
His  flnt  lecturaa  ia  the  univentor  oetfed 
great  entiiusbMm,  the  natural  result  of  the 
novelty  of  his  standpoint  and  the  charm  of 
his  talent.  Later  on  he  met  with  sharp  op- 
jHJsiliou  on  :ii  <  (iuiil  of  the  delvisivenes^  nf  this 
very  stundjioinl,  it  was  said,  luid  tlie  danger 
of  liis  talent.  But  neither  the  one  eirt  um- 
stunce  nor  tlic  other  seems  to  have  had  any 
effect  upon  him  personallv.  In  his  quiet  and 
reserved  way  he  oontinuea,  uninteirupled  and 
undisturbed,  to  unfold  hia  Ideaa,  and  ai  ha 
reiu-lierl  nnwani  the  attention  widened  and 
deepened  around  him. 

lie  is  one  of  the  itio-t  r.  iimrkaMc  repn-vnta- 
lives  of  what  is  called  sp<ruljitive  theology. 
A  natural  and  inlKirn  oi>ix)sition  In-tween 
faith  and  science,  theology  and  jihiloeophy. 
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he  absolutely  dcuitd,  and  where  )iilistT(  [>un<  y 
actually  ocKurml,  he  presupposed  a  mistake, 
ID  mot  as  its  otldn.  Sdenoe,  he  said,  can 
nerer  readi  a  complete,  aU-enooiiqMMiiig  con- 
ceptioo  of  eziateiioe,  of  nature  aod  hutoiy, 
uiueM  It  atarla  from  the  divine  revelation  m 
Holj8arlpture  »s  its  centm  and  faith,  thoti;;]! 
In  its  innermost  kiTiicl  a  Himplc  inovftm-iit  of 
30nsdence ;  the  ri  huion  between  (Iml  und 
man  feels  its<'lf  with  ]ii-<cs.sity  drivm  tnwurd 
)  acientiflc  and  systcmutic  deraon»tnitiou  of 
in  oontaata.  Bat  Holy  Scripture  is  and  must 
tlw»i  nmain  the  nuthoritattve  guide  and 
dieoiota  norm  for  such  a  danonetratlon,  and. 
in  spite  of  ita  man^  resplendent  novelties  in 
IctaiU,  hi»  Dogiiutttai,  published  in  Dnnish  in 
anil  afterward  in  two  Grrnian  trans- 
at  ions.  k.e<;|>s  .strictly  within  the  pale  of  the 
l(H  t final  syHtem  of  the  old  I^utherau  Churt  h. 
In  Denmark  this  book  and  the  standpoint  it 
■epreaentB,  this  complete  union  between  faith 
uul  science,  between  theoluey  and  philoso- 
ittf,  and  the  speculative  principle  on  which 
t  was  founded,  was  veheiBentty  attacked  by 
idrea  Klerkeciiard,  to  whom  every  and  any 
rientillc  r<)n(rf|)ti()n  was  utii  rly  iiidifTiTcni. 
i!*  it  hiW  and  fan  liuvf  no  In  arm:;  whatsoever 
Ipon  mau'H  relation  to  God,  and  by  Hu.sinus 
HieUen,  who  protested  that  it  was  not  tlic 
mioD,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  opixwition 
letweeo  faith  and  science  which  made  it  i>uh- 
lUe  for  the  human  conticiou.snei«  to  hold 
hem  bolb  tqr  the  aame  grifk  Bat  upon  Mar- 
BBien  those  attncke,  wwittimwl  diroughyeani, 
eein  to  have  made  only  a  Toy  alight  impros- 
ion. 

With  hia  speCuktiTe  8tnn(1|N)int  lie  eon- 
ected  several  elements  of  niVHiieism  and  tlie 
sophy.  While  travelling  as  a  young  man 
1  Germany  he  studied  the  mystics  with  great 
nthusiasm,  and  the  result  of  tbotte  atudiea 
rn  Om  pttbUntk».  la  1840^  of  Us  Mmtor 
inkart,  translated  Into  demiaa  In  tMH.  They 
re  also  quite  conspicuous  in  his  D'>f/m'itir», 
1  his  idea  of  Christ  ita  the  new  Adam,  wliose 
pparitiun  is  not  only  of  spiritual  but  also  of 
ismic  import  ;  of  the  miracle  as  the  key  to 
le  last  uuderiitaading  of  nature  ;  of  the  effect 
f  the  aacramenLs  on  the  natural  part  of  man 
I  bofldlng  up  within  him  the  body  of  resur- 
wtkm,  eta  And  they  an  efca  noognizable 
I  his  last  great  work,  ChriKtian  Ethiet,  1871- 
J,  3  vols.,  immediately  translated  into  Ger- 
lan,  and  often  reprinted,  more  t  s|X'ci^illy  in 
3l.  2,  Iii'lirulmil  Ktlii'-n.  The  theosophicul 
eraents  develo|HHi  lat<T,  umler  tlie  intluencc 
■  S<diellini;'s  last  writini;,  though  he  received 
ic  first  impulse  in  lintt  direction  from  liiuuler. 
hey  are  prineipally  met  with  in  Ids  Faith 
Mf  Soitnet,  publiabed  in  1867  against  liasmus 
lelsen,  translated  into  Gefmaa  In  Jahiiitteher 
Ir  deuUehf  ThfolorjU .  xiv.,  18W,  and  .Jiiki>>) 
nhint!,\m\.  translated  into  (Jermun.  1882; 

his  development  of  the  logical,  physical, 
I  1  othie^il  idea  of  tiod  ;  in  his  idea  of  the 

iry  <»f  God  as  the  uncreated  lieavcns,  etc. 

'myMticism  and  Iheosophv  were,  however, 
try  far  from  drawing  fiim  away  from 
«  wcwld  in  which  he  lived.  On  tne  oon- 
vej,  sofne  of  the  best  things  whlcb  came 
am  his  pen  are  a  number  of  memoirs  on 
yoater,  Grundlvig,  Rasmiu  Nielsen,  etc.. 


not  «'ld(ini  of  a  iMiIenii(  iil  rhnraeter,  and  al- 
ways intendeil  for  some  practical,  iastamtane- 
ous  effect.  \\\  the  sluirp,  Just,  and  noble  light 
which  they  tlirow  both  on  perMNM  and  prob- 
lems they  have  proved  In^aaMe  contriba- 
t  ions  to  Danish  culture.  Of  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar character  are  aim  his  sermons,  of  which 
he  pnbli^lieil  severid  rol]e<  tinns  ;  they  are 
more  conterniilative  tliau  stirrin};.  tliey  in- 
strnet  without  e.\<it iiiL'.  Shortly  iM-forc  he 
died  he  published  his  autobiography,  also 
translated  Into  Gernmn,  An»  meiutn  Ijeben, 
1888.  (Condensed  transition  of  ttie  article 
of  P.  Mad  sen  in  sapplenMnt  toSd  ed.  irf  Her- 
zog,  JteaieruMklopSdu.) 

In  En<^lish  have  appearetl  of  ^fartensen's 
works  his  ('hn'xtiiiu  j)"(/ni<itir)^  Kdinbnrgh, 
1866  ;  (.:}in»tiiin  Ethic»,  lS7:}-H-2,  ;j  vols.  ;  In 
German,  Ix'.sides  those  mentioned  above,  his 
c^rr«pondenc«  witit  Dorner,  Jirieheec/mL 
Berlin,  1888, 9  ToIi.  CP. 

Martha,  sister  of  Lazanw  and  Mary  of 
Bethany.  Lnlike  her  sister  in  temixTunu  nt, 
she  wiw  a  devote«l  friend  of  Clirist  and  lx>- 
loved  by  him  (John  xi.  5),  nor  does  his  gentle 
reproof  (I^uke  x.  38-41^  Uiply  that  slie  was  a 
st;.inger  to  renewing  grace.         T.  W.  C. 

Martin,  popes  of  that  name.   1.  Pope  649 

to  658.  He  was  bom  in  Todi  in  Umbrla.  Be 
did  not  wait  for  the  imperial  conflrmation  of 
his  election  before  oonse<Tation,  for  which  the 

ein{K>ror  sent  an  army  against  him.  lie  was 
linally  take  n  and  brought  to  Constantinople, 
wlien;  111-  was  lre,iii-<l  with  gn-at  ei  uelty,  and 
at  la.st  banisheti  to  Cherson,  *Iareh,  G.V>,  where 
he  died  the  following  Sept.  16.  2  and  3.  TliO 
popes  Masinna  1»  and  U.  are  reckoned  under 
the  name  of  Martin  also  In  aome  cataloguea. 
The  dates  of  their  pontificates  are,  respectively, 
HH2-H4  and  942-46.  4.  Pope  12Sl-««.  ffl- 
mon  de  Brion,  b.  in  Tonraine  ;  was  made  car- 
dinal in  r2*(l.  and  performed  several  diplo- 
niatie  missions  in  France.  Kb  <  ii-d  p<)p<',  he 
was  entirely  dejx'n<ient  upon  Charles  of  Au- 
iou,  for  the  sake  of  whose  interests  in  Greece 
lie  e-xcoramimiciittHl  the  Greek  emperor,  and 
thus  broke  up  tltc  efforts  which  Nicliolas  III. 
bad  niadefor  the  reunion  of  the  two churdiea. 

I>o{>e  1417-81.  Oddo  Oolonna,  as  cardi- 
nal, Inwl  had  the  appivd  of  tins  airainst  the 
order  to  burn  Wielif's  writings  and  to  eejise 
prea(  Idng  in  chapels  to  exannne,  and  hail  re 
ported  unfavorably  upon  it.  At  the  Council 
of  Constance,  after  the  8  existing  pojx-s  had 
all  l>eeu  deposed,  he  was  elected  pope,  before 
any  steps  had  been  taken  to  reform  the 
church.  Hnriin  appointed  a  oommission  for 
that  ORtensible  iMir|)osc,  but  his  measures  were 
really  hostile  to  tlie  elTort,  and  iiotliini:  came 
of  it.  He  stirre<l  up  rejH-Mteil  (  ^llsa<ie■^  against 
the  Hussites.  lie  tinally  culleil  the  louncil 
promisefl  at  Constance  to  nu-et  at  I*avia,  and 
opened  it  in  1423,  hut  transfemnl  it  to  Siena, 
an<l  <lisKolvwl  if  in  1424.  lie  also  calle<l  the 
Council  of  Has«d.  but  did  not  li\  e  to  see  it 
assemble,  dying  Fleh.  80,  14:^1       F.  ii.  F. 

Martin  of  Braga,  or  Dtunia,  b.  in  Pan- 
nonia  (now  Hungary),  about  610 :  d.  at  Braga. 

Portusral,  35  m.  n.e!  of  OportOw abont  585  ;  o<*- 
came  a  monk  ;  travelled  intiM  Bast,  where 
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he  aciiuired  great  learning,  and  went  from 
ihe  Holy  Land  to  Spain,  where  he  labored  to 
convert  the  balf-pagu,  ludf*Arian  Sucves  of 
Gfdlicia ;  founded  tue  moDaflterr  of  Dumium. 
aod  was  made  archbishop  of  Braga  hy  King 
Tlwodemir,  5.")&-70,  His  works  are  partly 
canonical,  Collectio  orifntalium  eanonum  or 
Capitulti  Martini  (Maasi,  Con.  Coll.  \\.);  part- 
ly ethical.  Formula  ftofusta  vita,  Libelliu  de 
moribut,  De  tnperbia,  De  ira,  etc.  Some  of 
the  latter  hare  been  often  reprinted  as  works 
ofSeneon.  (See  Hmm  in  his  edition  of  Seue- 
oa's  works,  Leipdg.  18S3.  See  Qams,  Kirek- 
mgeiehiehte  Spanuru,  ii.)  C.  P> 

Martin  of  Toors,  b.  at  Sabaria.  Panaoliin, 
819 ;  d.  at  Candes,  Ctoul,  400.  His  pntents 
were  ixigans,  but  he  became  n  catechnmen 

wln  ii  10  yi'Jirs  old,  and  was  bapti/.fd  in  his 
l'<lliycar.  His  fiiUn-r  was  a  tridiuniM  inUitinn, 
and  oomp^dlcd  liiin  to  cattr  tlicanny,  an<l  he 
eerrt'd  in  Gaul  until  lie  was  21,  when  he  left 
the  army  ;  was  ordained  a  deacou  by  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  and  took  up  an  ascetic  life.  After 
B  visit  to  his  home  and  a  short  stay  at  Milan 
lie  settled  near  Poitiers  as  a  hermit;  other 
Itermius  joined  him,  and  n  monaatte  Instlta- 
tion,  the  oldest  in  Gaul,  uwnanttnum  I/Korin- 
geiiM,  Lij^ugo,  was  fonnitl.  In  ST.!  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Tours,  but  he  contiuueti  to 
live  as  a  mouk,  an<l  founded  Marniontier. 
As  11  l)isliop  he  took  no  part  iu  the  theolopric^il 
coolruveisies  of  the  time,  and  he  has  written 
BOCllEng ;  he  addressed  himself  esdusively  to 
tlie  pngaiHk  nnd  lie  liu  done  mora  for  the 
Chrlsttsnlzatlon  of  OnnI  tlum  mmt  otiier  aingle 
man.  His  life  became  a  legend  even  before 
he  died.  It  was  written  by  Snl^cius  Seve- 
rus,  a  pupil  of  his,  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
and  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  France.  ^Sce 
Oluunard.  An'hI  Marittk,  Pnrii^  1878.) 

Martin,  William  Alexander  FaraOQB,  D.l). 
(Lafayette  College,  Eastou,  I'a.,  1800).  I.L.D. 
(University  of  New  York.  lf<70).  Pnwbytc- 
rian  ;  b.  at  Livonia.  Ind.,  April  10,  1827; 

{graduated  at  the  State  Uuivuraily  at  Bloom- 
ngion,  Ind.,  aod  at  the  PresbySerltti  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  Albany  ;  was  mls- 
ifonary  at  Ningpo,  1850-60,  and  In  Peking'. 
lSH:?-i!S  ;  became  president  of  the  Impi  riiii 
Tiiii.;wt  n  College  of  Pekinir  in  IMtiit,  ntid  was 
made  a  ruiiii  lariu  in  IHM.").  He  has  written  in 
EuglLsh,  Tlus  Ohineae,  London.  181*0,  New 
York.  1881,  etc.,  and  in  Chinese,  Eeideneea 
of  ChriatianUy,  wliich  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese,  eta  He  has  also  trans- 
lated worlcs  of  Wneitao,  Woolsey,  Blont- 
acUf,  etc.,  into  Chinese. 

Martin  MarpreUte  OonUroveray,  The, 
thus  called  after  tbepeettdoiqrin  under  which 
was  printed,  in  1888-89,  a  aeriei  of  seven 
tracts,  which  attacked  the  prriaOT  of  the  Eng- 
Ifsb  Church  with  great  vigor  and  wit.  Their 
circ  ulalion  was  very  wide  and  the  controversy 
they  e^iused.  very  anixry,  but  tiieir  authorship 
was  never  <lis(U)vere<i  :  by  soim-  it  is  iiseribed 
to  Heniy  Barrowe,  by  others  to  the  Jesuits. 

Mai  llliaaii.  James,  LL.D.  (Harvard  Col- 
lage, OandKidge,  Mass.,  1872),  Th.D.  (Ley- 


den,  Holland.  1875),  D.D.  (Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land. 1884).  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  liorwictLEns., 
April  81, 1806 :  a  younger  bfother  of  HainBt 
Marttneau ;  was  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Manchester  New  College,  London.  1k57-8,5, 
and  minister  of  Litlle-Portlaml M.  Chapel, 
18oS*-72,  and  wrote  2'he  liudinuiU  of  Jidig- 
ious  Enquiry,  London,  18:50,  4th  e<l..  \HT)'6  \ 
ritUan'iinuim  Defended,  inai)  ;  Hi/iniu,  1H40, 
23<1  ed.,  IISH.5  ;  Tj/jus  uf  EthietU  Tluory. 
1885,  2  vohs.,  2d  ed.,  1886 ;  A  iStydMjf  Mt- 
iigion,  1888,  2  vols..  M  ed.,  1880 ;  file  Seat 
of  A'tth'iritij  ill  EtUgion,  1890. 

Martyn,  Henry,  missionarv  ;  b.  at  Truro, 
Corn  wall.  Eng..  Feb.  18,  1781  ;  d.  at  Tokat, 
Persia.  Oct  18. 1813.  Ue  was  educaledat  a 
mmmar  sdiool  at  Traro,  1788-87,  and  at  St. 

John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  I>ecame 
senior  wrangler,  1801.  and  fellow,  1802. 
Becoming  a  disciple  of  .Simeon,  lie  servnl  as 
his  curate.  IHOJi-").  and  set  his  heart  on  the 
foreign  work.  In  July,  IHO.").  he  sailed  as  a 
chaplain  of  the  Kiist  India  Company'  for  Cal- 
cutta, which  he  reached  April  21.-  He  waa 
stationed  at  Dinapore  from  Oct..  1806.  to 
April.  1800.  aod  Ihieo  at  Oawnpore,  where  be 
DKaehed  to  the  heathen  "  amid  pm.ins  hiss- 
ings, curses,  blasphemies,  and  threatt  niiiL's." 
trustini:  thnt  (iorl  "  miirlil  (li'sii:n  liy  his  pa- 
tience aii<l  ciiiUinuanee  in  the  work  to  enerur- 
ajje  other  nii.ssionaries, "  Meantime  his  lin- 
guistic talents  were  dilitrently  exercised.  He 
had  finished,  in  Feb..  lS))7,"a  translation  of 
part  of  the  Praycr-Bock  into  Hindustani,  and 
m  March,  1808,  one  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  now  made  a  Persian  version,  but  the  work 
retjuired  revision  ;  his  health,  never  strong, 
was  failing,  and  his  plivsieian  ordered  a  voy- 
age ;  so  he  sailed  for  Persia  in  IHll.  mean- 
ing to  go  also  to  .\rabia  and  tninslnte  the 
New  Testament  into  Arabic.  At  Shiraz  be 
revised  his  Persian  Testament,  made  a  ver- 
sion of  the  FMlms,  and  encaged  in  diqnila* 
tion  with  MohammedaM,  Jews,  and  Arme- 
nians. Thence  ho  went  to  Tcbriz  to  lay  his 
translation  before  the  Hhah.  The  journey 
and  further  (lis<  ussi'ins  jiroslratrd  him.  anci 
he  turned  towiinl  (  onstantinople.  Sept.  12. 
se<'kiiii;  escape  to  ii  milder  climate,  btit  died 
on  the  way  among  s'lraugers.  His  fervid  and 
devoteil  spirit  have  endeared  his  memory  to 
multitudes  ;  Ward  called  him  the  most  suc- 
cessful missionary  who  had  then  virited  India. 
His  posthumous  publications  were  XX.  Ser- 
mont ;  Controrerrinl  Tmrt*  on  Chrintianitjf 
and  Mnhamiiu'dnniiiiit,  e<liled  by  Dr.  8.  Lee, 
Cambridire,  1W24  :  .f<>iinia/.i<iiid  f.f  ttrrf.  (HUttni 
by  S.  \Vin>erforce,  London.  1887,  J  vols  His 
life  was  written  bv  J.  Sargent,  Loudon,  1M9, 
and  again  bv  I).  Bell.  New  York.  1881,  and 
J.  Ilidl,  Philadelphia,  1883.  F.  M.  B. 

Martyr  {a  witneMi)  occurs  thrice  In  the 
New  Testament  (ActA  xxii.  20,  liev.  ii.  13, 
xvii.  6).  In  other  phwes  the  Oredt  word  ia 
rendered  "witness'*  (Matt,  rvlli.  18.  Luke 

xxiv.  48).  which  is  its  original  meaning. 
After  the  apostolic^  age  it  came  to  denote,  as 
it  now  does,  a  witness  wlio  .sc.ils  his  testimony 
with  his  bloo<l.  "  IHie  noble  army  of  mar- 
tvrs"  is  one  of  the  most  pnokms  possesslooa 
of  the  Christian  Churoh.  T.  W.  C. 
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MaitTrologium  is  a  li^t  of  nmrtyrs.  with 
notices  about  their  live*!  uud  cleiith  J  (mine 
is  said  to  liave  made  such  a  compilation,  but 
the  fragments  of  it  now  in  existence  seem  to 
belong  to  ft  later  date.  There  i»  one  from  the 
Ml  OMtoiT  by  Bede,  aeveml  fromtiiefthbj 
Rludnniu  MauruR,  Ado  of  Vienne,  and  after 
;hetlnte  of  Charlemagne  they  became  very 
"nqiieot.  Gfncrully  tiny  were  confined  to  the 
nartyrs  of  oik:  pliu  v  or  one  country,  but  in  1586 
jixtus  V.  (■liar','f'(l  Baronius  with  the  coninila- 
ion  of  a  MniyrUtigiHm  UnirrrmU.     C.  r. 

Martjrn,  Th«  Forty,  were  40  soldiers  in 
l»c  lioiiiHU  iiriiiy  stationed  at  8<'l«uste,  in  Ar- 
aenia,  durinj;  llie  winter  of  H20,  wlio,  Ih;- 
ause  they  were  Christians  and  would  not 
tier  Hacriflces  to  the  ?ods,  were  placed  naked 
n  a  pond  covered  wiui  ice  and  kept  there  the 
rhole  aifbt,  after  which  their  oorpocfl  were 
ttmed.  BMl  (rfCMarea.  Gregory  of  Nywia, 
'hrr<n<itnTTi.  and  others  often  allude  to  the 
?ent  in  their  hutuiliea. 

lIujitiM  mriam  of  theHebrewa.  1.  The 
totiherofonrLord, "  Moeiod  aaomg  women , ' ' 
m  of  the  lineage  of  David.   After  the  re- 

irii  from  Egypt  she  is  mentioned  only  five 
ini-s  in  tlic  sacred  histor}'— at  ChriHt'H  appear- 
it<  in  tlif  t(  niple  (I^uko  ii.  48),  the  marriafje 

Cuua  (John  ii.  S),  the  attempt  tu  s]R-uk  witli 
sua  while  he  waa  teaching  (.Matt.  xii.  46),  at 
e  crodiixion  (John  xix.  26),  and  with  the 
aciplea  after  the  aeoenaion  (Acta  t.  14). 
leooeforth  no  rrierenoe  or  alluaion  is  made 

her.  The  legends  which  have  clustered 
nmd  her  name  arc  all  fabulous  an<l  of  in- 
rious  tendency.  2.  The  iiiotlier  of  John 
irk  and  aunt  of  Barnalias  fA'  rs  \ii.  12,  Col. 

10),  a  godly  woman  n-si.iiny  iu  Jerusalem, 

wiiose  house  the  disciples  were  met  the 
;ht  of  Peter's  mlranulous  deliverance.  8. 
le  wife  of  Alphieus  or  C'lopas,  and  mother 
James  the  Jess  and  Joeea  (Matt,  xxvii.  56, 

Mark  xv.  40.  Luke  xxlv.  10.  John  xix. 
Shp  believed  early  on  .Icsus  Cliri.st,  ac- 
iipanie<i  him  on  some  of  his  journeys,  fol- 
.«•(!  him   to  Calvarv.  and  wa.s  with  his 
ther  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.    She  was 
wnt  at  his  burial,  was  among  those  who 
nt  to  embalm  him,  and  among  the  earliest 
receive  the  news  of  hia  resurrection,  and 
ile  goine  to  tell  the  nawtoMt  the  Lord  and 
^shipped  lifm.    4.  Tlie  sbter  of  Lazarus 
Martha,  a  devoted  disciple  of  our  Lord. 
3  said  she  had  chmen  the  piKxl  part  whieh 
uhl  not  be  taken  fnun  ln-r  (Luke  x.  41, 
Contemphilive,  conliding,  and  afTection- 

it  was  her  joy  to  ait  at  the  .Ma.stcr's  feet. 

anointed  hu  feet  with  precious  spikenard 
in  ziL  8)  and  raceived  an  encoioium  yet 
e  predooB  Olatt.  zzvL  10,  m  6.  Manr 
^dulene  or  of  Magdala  on  the  Sea  of  Oali- 
Thcre  is  no  pround  f<  r  the  common 
lion  that  she  was  an  iin(  ha.«ite  woman, 
evetl  by  Chri.stof  a  demoniacal  po>>.m  vsion, 
iK'fame  his  faithful  follower  (Luke  viii. 
,  and  showed  her  attacJiment  to  him  and 
■auf4c  to  the  very  end.  Last  at  his  cross 
curliest  at  hi.s  grave,  aha  was  the  first  to 

mtho  riaen  Jiedeenkar  aoneand.  *»Mt  hfa 
'eraatkm  with  her  (Joha  xs.  11-18}  la  iroa> 
iiUy  patlMtleaiid  tondilng.  T.W.  G. 


MsHM'-da,  a  strong  fortress  on  tiie  shore  of 
the  Dead  8ea,  south  of  Eugeili,  iiuilt  by  Jona- 
than Maccabieus  and  strengthened  by  Herod 
the  Great.  It  was  captured  by  Flavius  Silva. 
in  the  Jewiah  war,  bat  the  whide  garriBm, 
women  and  all,  kukd  tiMnodTea  befom 
enHna.  i«  w.  v. 

Mason,  Francis,  D.D.  (Brown  liniversfty, 
1853),  Baptist  mhwionary  ;  b.  at  York,  Ear., 
April  2.  171(9;  d.  at'ltangoon,  Burmali. 
-March  8,  1874.  Coming  to  America,  181H. 
lie  worked  as  a  shoenmker  for  9  years  ;  en- 
tercfi  Newton  Theological  Institution,  ltt27, 
and  sailed  for  Burmah,  1880,  succaedtug 
G.  D.  Board  man  at  Tavojr.  Bxen  he  trana- 
bited  the  Bcripturee  into  two  Batfve  dialecta, 
and  conducted  a  training  school  for  native 
teachers.  In  ISflH  he  remove<l  to  Toungoo, 
and  in  lK'>4-.->fi  visite<l  England  and  America. 
Hepublislied  a  Pali  grammar  and  vocabulary', 
and  in  ivuren  The  Si>^tn(/ii  of  th<  Kldtm,  a 
monthly  ])jiper,  etc.,  ami  in  English  Temu- 
$erim.  lliuigoon,  1852,  enlarged  as  Bunuuh, 
its  PeopU  and  Hatural  J'rottmettt  and 
several  memohs,  among  dMn  an  autobiog* 
raphv,  Storg  if  a  WoimiiamauCt  Life,  New 
York,  1870.  P.  M  B. 

Mason,  John  Mitchell,  D.D.  (University 

of  P^nn.svlvania.  1804),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in 
New  Yoi'k,  March  19.  1770;  d.  there,  Dec. 
2«,  He  ^Tuduated  at  Columbia,  1789,  and 

8tu<liwl  divinity  at  Kilinl)urgh,  1791-92  ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  !is  associate  Reformed  pastor 
in  New  York,  179:^1810  ;  publialied  Letter$m 
Freqmnt  Communian,  New  York,  1798  ;  waa 
founder  and  professor  of  the  first  theolorical 
seminary  in  America,  ISOG  :  edited  and  miunlj 
wrote  1  /if  Chri»tiiin  M'i<iazirie,  1807-10.  con- 
ducting a  controv<'rf-y  with  Bishop  Holjart ; 

f>rovo,st  of  Coluiiibia  Cnlli  L'i',  1811-16  ;  a 
ounder  of  the  American  Bible  kSo<  iety,  1816, 
and  its  first  foreign  secrctar)'  ;  president  of 
Dickinaon  College,  1821-24.  In  1810-12  he 
gathered  %  new  congregation  in  Murraj 
Street ;  accoaed  of  afflyUattnc  with  Preabyte- 
rians,  be  defended  Ms  poattion  in  ..4  F^nfor 
Sacramental  (''nma^mion  on  C'tthnUr  l*rin- 
ciplet,  1816,  and  iu  1H22  joine<l  the  J'r.  sby- 
terian  (liurch.  He  was  a  iikui  rif  rmninand- 
ing  presence,  eloquence,  and  iutluence,  and 
wa.s  accounted  the  greatest  prtacher  of  his 
time.  Robert  Hall  <  alled  Inm  one  of  the 
brightest  omamcnt.s  of  the  Western  Ilcml- 
sptaen^"  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Frands  "  this  heroic 
scholar  and  dhine,  ...  the  dileftaf n  of  the 
ecclesiastical  brotherhood  of  those  days." 
His  writings  were  collected  by  his  .son  in  4 
vols..  New  York,  18.32,  n.e.,  1840;  his  me- 
moir  was  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  J. 
Van  Veehten,  New  Tork,  1888,  S  vols. 

F.  M.  B. 

Mason,  Lowell,  Mus.  Dik'.  (riiiversity  of 
New  Vnrk,  b.  at  Me<llield,  Ma-ss.,  Jan. 

8,  1792  ;  d.  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11.  1878. 
His  passion  for  music  waa  developed  earlv, 
and  overcame  every  disadvantage.  He  taught 
in  Savannah,  181^^87.  and  then  In  Boston  ; 
hi  1899  ha  adopted  the  Peatahmdan  method. 
Oa  flntbook.  the  JSTaiidtf  md  JKwin  SoeMft 
(klOtettom,  Boaton,  1881,  waa  foOonred  h7  88 
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OChcrH.  in  uggHH^uU'  circulation  exceeding 
8,000,(XXJ.  He  founded  the  Boslou  Academy- 
of  Music,  m32,  and  greatly  8tiraulatcd  musi- 
cal education,  doing,  liowever.  "more  to 
make  the  practice  of  vocal  munic  popular  than 
to  xaise  the  atandacd  of  maak»l  ctUture." 
His  seiTtoes  to  churdi  and  Snnday-sdiool 
muaic  were  prent.  In  sevenil  of  his  publicn 
tioos  he  was  associated  witli  Thonia.s  liastings 
and  ftrfeMOW  Park  ud  Phelps,  of  Andover. 

F.  M.  B. 


(Latin,  niiua),  liie  numc  given  in  the 
Roman  Chtirch  to  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharlat,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  words 
vied  at  the  dose  of  tiie  serrloe.  lU,  m{$m  ait 

("  Oo  :  the  assembly  is  dismissed  ").  Ttii.s 
servic*  is  helti  to  be  a  sacrifice  which  the 

fjric^t  ofTi Ts  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Now 
t  is  true  that  in  tlie  New  Testament  mention 
is  made  of  micrifift,  but  always  in  a  figurative 
or  spiritual  seiuc,  for  ail  believers  arc  priests 
(1  Peter  ii.  5,  9)^  and  their  good  deetis  and 
holy  serrloM  are  called  sacrfflces  (Horn.  xii. 
1,  fieb,  :dii.  15, 18).  Phnl  compared  the  faith 
aild  the  gifts  of  the  Philippians  to  a  sacrifice 
and  hh  own  life  to  a  drink  offering  (Phil.  ii. 
17,  tv.  IS).  Tliis  view  rnntimuil  to  prt-vail 
in  till-  early  (  hiircli,  Itiit  in  the  time  of  Cvprian 
the  term  j)riest  Ix'gan  to  be  rt^tricled  to  tlie 
clergy,  and  the  euctiarist  to  be  spoken  of  as 
•a  oblation  of  Christ 's  body  and  blood.  Cyril 
■peaks  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  atoiung 
Mcrifloe,  and  AugustlM  cans  it "  a  memoml 
<rf  an  accomplished  sacrifice."  but  at  the  same 
time  "a  most  true  sacrifice."  In  the  Latin 
Churcli  as  time  went  on  an  Incren.^iii::  om- 
pha>*is  wjis  laid  on  the  KruTit'u'iul  notion. 
Gregory  tlie  Great  la-ld  that  a  virtim  was  on 
the  altar  through  which  ChriBt's  bullcrings 
were  reoetued.  and  la  Us  time  the  custom 
was  estaldiahed  of  saying  masses  as  expiatory. 
But  la  tiie  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
when  the  doctnne  of  transubetantiatbm  was 
flzed,  the  sacrillcial  character  of  the  mass  wa-s 
dctenniued  by  Thomas  AcjuiniLs  and  Alb<  rt 
the  Grejit.  And  their  viewwjis  fully  julnpted 
and  rigidly  defined  by  the  Count  il  of  Trent, 
which  made  the  nuLss  the  central  idea  of  tlic 
whole  system,  seeing  that  in  it  tiw  hicama- 
tton  and  sufferings  of  Ohrist  are  vepeated 
every  day.  No  participatioa  of  commtmi- 
cants  is  retiuired,  bat  sunply  an  act  of  ooa- 
•ecmtion  by  the  priest,  who  uub.  in  the  name 
of  the  church,  atones  and  intercedes  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Tlie  only  difference  be 
twee n  tliis  expiation  and  that  oa  tbs  Croas  is 
that  the  former  is  bloodless. 

There  are  two  main  parts  of  the  mass,  the 
intrait,  or  prepaiatorr  celebratioo,  and  the 
taoramentM,  or  offenag  of  the  body  and 
blood.  Gregory  the  Qreat  established  the 
liturgy  of  the  Latin  Church,  but  various 
usages  prt  vailed  tintil  arevision  was  made  by 
Pius  V.  in  1.170,  and  17  years  later  Sixtus  V. 
appoiutwl  a  congregation  of  riUa  U)  guard 
tho  purity  of  the  ritual.  Certain  prayers  con- 
tinue to  be  of  universal  observance.  After 
these  occurs  the  eanon  mmm,  ia  which  tbe 
priest,  having  uttered  the  worai,  "  This  is  my 
body,"  bows  his  kaees  in  prayer  to  the  Christ 
present  ia  the  hoal*  and  taea  shows  it  to  the 


congregation,  that  they  may  do  the  same  ; 
after  which  he  places  it  ujwn  the  eurpuraU 
(altar-cloth),  and  again  kneels,  lie  docs  the 
same  with  the  cup,  and  the  wliole  proceeding 
Li  called  "  the  elevation  and  adoration  (jf  the 
host."  A  usage  flrst  made  by  Caidinal  Guido 
and  afterward  enjoined  by  Honorias  IlL,  la 
I")27,  rcf^uircs  that  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  which  is  signified  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  the  pcoi)lt;  should  fall  (jh  tlieir  kiiccs  and 
remain  so  until  the  conse<Tution  of  the  cup. 
This  jMirt  of  the  service  ends  with  the  priest's 
breaking  off  a  piece  of  the  host  and  h  tiing  it 
fall  into  the  cup  (which  signifies  l>oth  (  lirisi  s 
suffering  and  tho  nninion  of  his  soul  and 
boily),  and  oommnnicatlng  himself  wi\h  the 
wonU,  "  Tlie  body  of  our  Loni  Jesus  Christ 
keep  my  soul  unto  eternal  life."  Then  the 
host  is  given  to  the  communicants,  if  any  are 
present.  The  post-communion  service  con- 
sists of  pravem,  nqtonaea,  and  the  leacUng  of 
John  i.  1-14. 

The  ueueral  division  of  massmislalOi 
ia  whioi  the  service  is  suof  «  and  tot, 
is  without  singing.  Private  masses  are  those 
said  at  side  altars.  Public  and  solemn  masses 
are  said  in  all  c-hurches  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days,  and  in  cathe<lrals  every  day.  V'ltinr 
masses  are  tho.se  celebrated  on  special  o<-ca- 
sions,  either  by  eci-lesi;istical  iipivoiuiment  or 
at  the  request  of  private  parties.  /Vo  de* 
funeds  are  for  the  dead,  to  alleviate  the  pafaia 
and  curtail  tbe  duration  of  purgatorial  poa- 
isbment.  The  mass  cf  the  presanctifled  occurs 
only  on  Good  Fridaj,  when  there  is  no  con- 
secration, and  the  priest  communicates  of  a 
host  con.secrated  the  previous  day.  In  cele- 
brating mass  the  priest  wears  peculiar  vest- 
ments, 5  in  number,  2  of  linen  (muief  and 
tUb)  and  3  of  silk  or  precious  stuffs  {maniplt, 
•Me,  and  dkatubl*-).  The  color  of  these  "mt- 
ments  varies  with  the  occasion,  as  many  aa 
5  colors  (wMte,  red,  green,  purple,  and  black) 
l)cing  employed  at  various  times.  The  priest 
is  ref{uirea  to  celebrate  the  mass  fasting,  and 
is  allowed  to  offer  it  only  once  a  day  save  on 
Chri.Htnias,  when  'S  may  \h;  celebrated.  The 
Mozarabic  nuiss  is  that  whi<  h  wjis  u.schI  by 
the  Goths  when  they  were  masters  of  ,S}»ain. 
and  is  still  kept  up  at  Toh'doaud  .Salauium  a  ; 
the  Ambrosian,  that  prepaied  bj  Ambrow:  anU 
used  at  Hihm  the  ObIBc.  that  of  theaadnit 
Gauls. 

Among  Romanists  the  mass  occupies  tho 
place  which  is  given  to  prayer  and  meditation 
among  Protestants.  It  binds  tl.d  people  iu- 
(li.'^.solubly  to  the  priei*t.  without  whom  this 
chief  part  of  worship  cnnuot  be  performed. 
Its  highly  wrought  ritual  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  simplicity  of  Protestant  worship,  hoi 
what  Is  gained  in  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
imagination  is  lost  in  the  domain  of  leaBOli 
and  conscience,  for  the  service  is  oondncted 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  is  magical  rithcT 
than  spiritual  in  its  character.  Iksidi.s  the 
whole  service  is  founde<l  u{K)n  tlic  impossible 
doctrine  of  tranaub«tantiation  :  it  derogates 
from  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  io  regard  to 
which  the  Scripture  savs  that  by  the  one 
offering  of  himself  Christ  has  forever  per- 
fected them  that  beUeTe<Beb.  is.  30,  JuU) ; 
it  adds  Other  mediatoni  aad  other  ptiestato 
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III  '  (  lie  Mediator  and  one  Highpriest  of  the 
i  hri-itiaii  ;  and  in  effect  it  HubBtitutes  the 
cliiirrh  in  the  phu-«  of  ChrUt.  (For  !i  most 
elaborate  work  on  the  mass  see  Ch.  Hohault 
de  Fleury,  La  Meate  £^ude»  areliaologriqve 
turlttmommutttt  Fwte»  1888141^^  10  toIs.) 

T.  W.  C 

Maaia  Candida,  a  term  aoplied  b;  eoclesi- 
astical  writen  of  the  4lh  ana  5th  centuries  to 
agreatnanber(800)of  Christian  mart jtb  who 
in  358  were  pat  to  death  at  Utica,  Aaica,  bj 
beinfr  thrown  Into  a  bnmfni?  lime  kiln.  Au- 
j^iHtine  explains  the  term  from  the  ^reat  num 
ber.  nuuM,  and  the  heroism,  eantbda,  of  the 
Hufferen ;  Barooliit  from  thirir  bfling  bunied 
in  a  lime  kiln. 

Maaaaliana,  or  Mauallaiu,  hi  the  Syriac 

nulla-  of  a  sect  of  monk.H  who  hv  the  Greeks 
were  calli-il  Euchites  (praying  Jriars),  Cho- 
n-utin(i:ini:inp  friars),  etc. ,  and  who  in  tin-  4tli 
and  5Ui  centuries  caused  coniiiderable  !k:undal 
iaAimeaia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria.  Unlike 
other  monke  of  the  East,  they  Lad  no  fixed 
abode,  and  refoaed  to  work.  They  roamed 
about  begging,  and  protested  that  the  one 
thing  necessary  was  prayer,  because  prayer 
iIoiK-  coiild  deliver  that  part  of  huniau  nature 
wliiih  orijjinatod  from  the  dromons.  Hoth 
:hi'ir  name  and  their  principles  were  iiflt  r 
ward  connected  with  the  Pauliciaos,  the 
Bof ooaiba.  Mid  oUier  sects. 

MsaiUienaes,  with  the  Latin  Fathers  means 
tenJ-Pelagianj),  because  MaasiUa,  the  prea- 
mt  Alarwillcfl.  for  a  long  time  was  the  ehlef 
test  of  aemi-Pelagianiam. 


I.  at  Hy^res,  France^  on  the  MediteniaiieMi« 

•ppositc  the  Hyerrs  Islands.  June  24,  IMS; 
I.  at  Clermont.  SoutlK  ivstern  France,  Sept. 

1742,  one  of  the  j^natcst  pulpit  orators  of 
•'ranre.  He  entered  the  ( 'oncrregation  of  the 
Jritory  in  \C>M  ;  lu'camc  director  of  the 
uminary  of  St.  Magioiro,  in  Paris,  the  most 
elebrated  school  of  rhetoric  in  France  in 
6B9 ;  was  nuide  court  picadier  to  Louis 
CIV.  in  1704,  and  bishop  of  Clenuont  in 
717.  Among  his  bc^it  sermons  are  L$  Petit 
%trfmf.  10  I.enten  Berraons  prcarJied  before 
,oiii-;  X\'.,  :in(l  OniiM'inn  ftnu'^'re»,  6  funeral 
ratinii'i,  afiioiiL!:  which  that  over  Louis  XI\^ 
[is  <K'irrix  ComidttiK  have  often  Ivcii  eilited. 
'ranslatcd  into  KngUsh  are  Senwnt  on  the 
iutifji  of  thf  Gre/tt,  by  Dodd,  London.  1776. 
nd  Sermotu,  London,  1888,  with  a  life  of 
im  hy  d'AIemlwrt  (See  Sainto-BeaTe,  Onu- 
Hm  du  LvnOi,  and  Csmplgnon,  Muaitkn, 
'arls,  1879.) 

Maaa'-o-rait  {tradittOH),  the  name  techni- 
illy  given  to  a  ooUectloa  of  notes  on  the 
[ebrew  text  derigned  to  determine  its  dl- 

isinns,  grammatical  forms,  letters,  vowcl- 
uirks.  and  accents.  This  was  required  by 
1"  f  ict  that  oriirinally  the  Hebrew  was  writ 
11  with  the  consonants  aloni-  and  without 
tpamtion  between  the  wonls.  The  autliors 
'  the  w(»rk,  called  MiumtrefiJi,  are  unknown, 
is  fluppnscil  to  have  begun  in  the  idiools  of 
iberias  and  Babgrloo  in  the  ad  centui7  of 
ir  era,  and  existed  only  In  an  oral  form  «n« 


til  lit  some,  time  between  the  ftth  rcnturv  and 
the  9th  it  wa.s  committed  to  writini,'  I  here 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  gotxl  fiiitli  of  these 
guanlians  of  the  fiacred  text.  The  cJiief  por- 
tion of  their  work  is  given  in  the  foot-notes 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  What  is  foood  in  the 
text  fo  called  X'tkH  (written),  what  ti  added 
as  a  various  reading  is  called  Q'ri  (read). 
The  number  of  these  various  readings  is  vari- 
ously estimated.  Some  are  merely  ortho- 
graphical, while  others  are  iniportant  to  the 
sense.  The  best  treatise  on  the  subject  is 
that  of  the  eminent  Hebraist  Ginsburg,  en- 
titkxl  77<(-  Miiwrnh,  Compiled  frcm  ManU' 
teripU  AlphabttitaUf  and  LtsneaUyArrwMeit 
London,  ISSO-M,  8  Toh.  T.  W.  0. 

Matamoros,  MamieL  Spanish  Protestant ; 

b.  at  Lepe.  in  Amlalusu.  Spain  Oct  8, 1(06 ; 
d.  at  Lausanne,  Bwitzcrland.  July  81,  1868. 

Converted  nndiT  the  preaching  of  F.  Ruet,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  foreiirn  committees  for 
the  evangeli/.atinii  of  S[«iiii.  ial)ore<l  at  Cinina- 
d»,  Seville,  and  Barcelona,  and  was  inijirison- 
ed,  1861-63,  sentenc<-<l  to  nine  years  in  the  gal- 
leys, and  finally  banished.  Warmly  received 
in  England,  he  studied  at  Lausanne  ;  began  a 
Rpaniflh  school  at  Pace,  and  when  about  to  re- 
ceive ordination  died  of  consumption,  contract- 
eil  (liiriiip^  his  contincnnnt,  Ilis  fate  armiM'd 
ati  interest  in  his  cause  and  contributed  b)  the 
(ij>-  iiiiig  (tf  Spain  to  Protestant  missions  in 
ls(»,^.  *  F.  31.  li. 

Mater  Dolorosa,  a  kind  of  technical  term 
designating  siicli  pictures  of  the  Vir^nn  .Mary 
as  represent  her  alone,  without  tlic  child,  the 
an.xious  mother,  the  mourning  mother.  (Scu 
it\n.  Jameson,  Leaenda  of  the  Madonna,  hoa- 
don,18BS.) 

BCaterlalism,  the  speculative  theory  whit  h 
resolves  all  existence  into  a  modiflL^ion  of 
matter.  ItlMsamMMMPedlndiiTerentoountrles 
from  a  TBiy  early  period,  and  Lange,  the 
hvmi  historian  of  the  doctrine,  afRrms  that 
modern  thinkers  have  added  nothing  to  the 
pMwitions  of  Democritus  and  Epienrus.  It 
altirms  tliat  tiicre  is  but  one  svil>stance  in  the 
universe  and  tlnit  all  pin  iiomeiia  can  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  atoms  and  force.  Intelli- 
gence, feeling,  will,  conscience,  etc.,  are  only 
nroiM-rties  of  matter,  or  functions  of  the  phys 
teal  organization,  or  modiflcationsof  conmtl- 
blc  energy.  To  a  superficial  observer  there 
is  something  attractive  In  the  simplicity  of 
the  monistic  theory,  but  it  soon  appears  that 
the  objections  to  it  are  insunnouiitable,  It 
opposes  con-scioiisnes.^.  From  the  liegiuning 
we  see  and  feel  two  chusses  of  phenomena, 
which,  although  intertwined,  arc  perfectlr 
distinct — thou^t,  feeling,  will  on  one  hAXta, 
and  extension,  inertia,  etc,  on  the  other. 
One  class  we  come  to  know  thnmsli  coii> 
scionsness,  the  other  thnm|^  sensation,  and 
in  both  cases  the  knowledge  Is  direct  and  cer- 
tain. The  alt<'mpt  to  resolve  either  one  of 
these  into  the  other  must  necessarily  fail. 
The  inat4'rialistic  theory  is  one  sitk-d  and  un- 
reasonable, for  our  knowledge  of  tlie  soul 
and  its  powers  is  more  clear  and  precise  than 
the  scientist's  knowledge  of  matter.  What 
does  he  know  of  the  vpm  nature  of  atoms,  of 
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force,  of  frrayity,  etc.  ?  It  Is  far  more  rational 
to  explain  matter  and  force  by  mind  and  will 
tiian  to  consider  mind,  will,  etc.,  as  modes  of 
matter  or  force.  We  know  ihnt  the  soul  of 
man  is  an  ul>^olute  cause,  wherciLs  ihuII<t  is 
Simply  the  veliiclo  of  force  IntelligeDco 
praavoes  orKaoizatlon,  but  organizadoa  does 
not  produoe  InteUigeiice.  Materidfam,  moie- 
vnc,  glvw  tiM  Ue  to  our  monl  naimn.  It 
puts  AD  end  to  freedom,  to  dutr,  to  conscience. 
Men  are  bound  in  an  inexorabfe  chain  of  phys- 
ical se(juences  which  leave  no  room  for  trutit, 
honor,  hope,  morality,  or  religion.  (See 
F.  A.  LanRe,  Ilintory  of  }fattnali*m.  Eng. 
tnuxs.,  by  Tnomas,  Lomion,  1874-76,3  vols.) 

T.  w.  C. 

Mather  Family  (The).    Richard  Mather 

(159ft-l({<i9),  b,  at  Lowton,  Lancashire,  Eng.  ; 
was  ministt  r  at  Toxteth  Park  till  his  emigra- 
tion in  K^i.'i,  and  from  1636  at  Dorchester, 
MlW.  Four  of  his  Rons,  all  graduates  of 
Hamni,  followed  in  liia  item.  Baauial 
(MaO-TI)  and  Nathaalal  (l«W-0^  retorned 
to  England  in  IB-IO,  and  settled,  the  former  in 
Dublin,  the  latter  succensively  in  Devoushire, 
Itottenliim.  Dublin,  and  London.  Bleazer 
(1637-69)  was  niini'^ter  at  Northampton.  Mass. 
Increase  Mather,  I)  D.  (Harvard,  1602),  b.  at 
Dorchester,  Jun<!  21,  16;}9 ;  d.  in  Boston, 
Auk.  23.  1723  ;  graduated  at  Harvartl.  1656, 
and  at  Trinity  CollMse.  Dublin,  1659;  re- 
turned to  America,  1661,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  or  North  Church,  16(84-1728 ; 
president  of  narvard,  1685-1701  ;  agent  of 
the  (•i>lony  in  Kn^liind,  1R8H-Q2  ;  nutlior  of 
IfiO  books  or  IriictR,  and  the  foremost  Anii  ri- 
can  of  his  time.  In  1WJ2  he  marriwl  .Maria, 
daughter  of  .John  Cotton.  Their  eldest 
H<m.  Cotton  Mather,  D.D.  (Glasgow.  1710X 
F.ItS..  b.  in  Boston,  Feb.  22,  1668  (n.  s.) : 
d.  thoTB,  Feb.  28. 1729.  He  gradoated,  16TB  ; 
overcame  an  Impc>diment  of  speech  ;  began  to 
preach,  1681,  and  in  1684  was  ordained  as 
oolteaguf  to  his  father  ;  this  charge  he  held 
till  death.  He  wiu  a  masterful  man,  abun- 
dant in  labors,  the  oriranizer  of  over  20  chari- 
table so(  ictit's,  a  liuidcr  of  all  movement.^  in 
church  and  state,  an  omnivorous  reiulcr,  and 
the  author  of  3»2  separate  publications,  be- 
sides his  enormous  BMia  Americuna,  which 
rematna  to  this  day  in  manuscript.  He  sur- 
mounted the  prejudices  of  his  age  in  defend- 
ing inoculalinn,  hut  not  with  regard  to  witch- 
craft and  sumo  other  matters.  His  cimrueter 
was  marred  by  certain  re-^lle^s  intirniities  ; 
'*  it  was  his  unconcealed  grief  that  he  wa.s 
never  elected  to  preside  over  Harvard."  His 
greatest  work,  Magnalia  ChritU  Amerieana, 
1702,  was  rcprmted  in  %  voli.,  with  memoir, 
and  translations  of  the  numerous  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  Hartford,  185.1. 
His  son  Samuel  (1706-85) was  co-pastor  of  the 
Norlli  Church.  1732-42,  and  then  fornu.l 
another  congregation  ;  he  wrote  a  life  of  his 
father,  1729.  and  other  books.  (See  Dr.  C. 
Robbins,  Uutory  o/OUJfortk  Ch<irrh  in  Jht- 
ton,  Boston,  1852.)  F.  M.  B. 

Matheson,  Oeorge,  D.D.  (Edinburgh. 
I'^Ti'i.  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  (Jla'*go\v. 
March  27,  lb42  i  lost  his  sight  in  youth  ; 
fmdmtod  al  tha  Vtlmn/ttj  of  Edinboish, 


M.A..  1863,  B.D.,  1866 ;  became  minister  al 

Innellan,  1868,  of  St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh. 

1HH6,  and  wmte  ApIji  to  tlu:  Study  of  German 
Theolo'jy.  E<iinburgh.  1874,  2<l  wl..  1876  ;  Can 
thf  Old  Faith  live  irith  tlu  y<  <r  ?  or.  The  I'nr- 
lem  of  EtKilution  and  RcttU^tion,  1H{>.>,  2d  c<l., 
1886  ;  PtalmUt  and  Scientut.  IHST  ;  lAtwl- 
marht  tf  Jfeu  TuUmunt  Mor<dity,  1888; 
Saeni  8mg»,  1889. 

Mathew,  Theobald,  apostle  of  temperance 

in  Ireland  ;  b.  at  Thomastown,  5  m.  w.  of 
Oashel,  Oct.  10,  1790 ;  d.  at  Queenstown. 
Doc.  8, 1866.  Ue  was  educated  at  Mayaooth 
and  1>ublhi :  ordained  priest.  1814  ;  entered 

the  Capuf  liin  order,  and  was  soon  stationed 
at  Cork,  in  April.  1838,  he  began  a  crusnde 
against  intemperance,  which  atlninL-^l  wonder- 
ful success,  owing  to  his  winning  inrsonal 
((ualities  ;  200.000  signed  the  plcclge  in  less 
tlmn  a  rear.  He  travelled  over  Ireland,  vis- 
ited England,  1M4,  and  America.  1849-51, 
winning  nnnwrooa  recruits  efciywliere.  He 
was  aMd  Unander,  and  became  heaTOr  in- 
volved in  debt,  from  which  a  pension  of  £800. 
granted  in  1847,  imperfertlv  relieved  him. 
(S(!e  Father  Muth'  ir,  by  .T.  F.'MaguIre,  M.P., 
London,  18*13,  people's  ed.,  1865.) 

P  .  M.B. 

Mathmrtos,  or  Trinitarian  Brothren,  was 

the  name  of  a  rpHp^ous  order,  founded  in 

1197  by  St.  .Tohn  of  .Matha  and  Felix  of  Va- 
lois,  for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  Chri.>tians 
who  were  caplured  by  the  intidels.  Tli-' 
name  Trinitarians  was  given  them  iK-rause  all 
their  churches  were  detlicjitetl  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  but  in  France  tliev  were  calleii 
Matliurius,  because  the  first  ctiurch  they  oc- 
cupied in  Paria  had  St.  Ifathurin  for  itajpa- 
tron  aahrt.  (See  Helrot.  HbA.  d.  urdrM  muit. 
H  r>h\i..  ii.,  49.  ill..  4.5.)  C.  P. 

Matilda,  Oountesa,  b.  1046  ;  d.  1114  :  was 
the  daughter  of  Duke  Boniface  the  Uith  of 
Tuscany  and  Beatrice  of  Lorraine,  and  in- 
herited, when  she  was  8  years  old,  Lombardy, 
.Motlt  na,  Ferrara,  etc.,  and  besides  tlie.se  huge 
landed  estates  an  inum-nse  wealth  in  money 
and  chattels.  She  wius  twii  e  married,  first  to 
Duke  Godfrey,  the  Humpbaek  of  Lorraine, 
then  with  Du^c  Guclph,  of  Bavaria,  but  htr 
marriaees  were  simply  political  shifts,  and  she 
never  uved  with  her  husbands.  A.s  the  inti- 
mate friend,  iiowevor,  of  Gregoiy  VIL.  his 
never  daunted  pontical  ally,  uio  staunch  de- 
fender of  his  ideas,  .she  i)laved  a  part  in  the 
history  of  Italy  and  the  ('hunh  uf  Itoiue 
whi(  h  makes  her  out  tuie  of  the  typicid  char- 
acters of  the  age  besiile  William  the  Con- 
queror, Godfrey  of  liouillon,  and  Oildebrand 
himself.  Her  property  she  bequeathed  to 
the  papal  see,  and  it  forms  the  principal  bulk 
of  the  so-called  Fatrimonium  Atrt.  Tliara 
is  a  life  of  her  bjr  AmM€e  Rente,  La  Orandt 
ItalienM,  Paris,  1859. 

Matins,  matntinim,  or  bona  matnUnWi  the 
first  service  or  the  moirning  service,  odebrated 
every  day  \ij  the  Roman  OattuUe  Church. 

Matter,  as  opposed  to  mind  or  spirit,  is 
that  which  occnipies  space  and  with  which 
we  become  acquainted  17  our  bodily  sensea. 
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The  properties  eaaential  to  matter  are  exten- 
doo,  impenetrability,  divisibility,  inertia, 
wd^t.  Des  Cartes.  Locke»  Mid  olhen  iidd 
^beqwHtieB  of  matter  to  be  eiUier  pAtimrj, 
NWh  u  extension,  of  which  our  knowlnlj^e  h 
Hbu  ami  absolute,  or  secondary,  siu  1»  us 
ound  and  snu'll,  of  whicli  oiir  knowledge  is 
>l>scure  and  rtliiiive.  Bvit  this  distinction 
vas  rejected  by  Kant,  who  maintained  that  all 
lurknowlwlge  is  relative.  T.  W.  C. 

MaltlMW  ( of  Goil),  nn  npostlc  and  iiu- 
horof  the  first  runonicuvl  ^tosjh  I,  w  u-s  a  trali- 
«aa  by  birth,  a  Jew  by  religion,  and  a jnib- 
ican_ by  profes.'^iou  (.Miiit.  i.\.  y,  x.  Luke 
i.  15).  His  oriirinal  name  was  Levi  (Marlt 
.  14,  Luke  V.  27j,  but  this  was  changed 
rhen  he  was  calkd  to  be  aa  apostle.  Hiaor- 
loarjr  abode  was  at  Capeniatiin  and  bis  office. 
9  tax  collector,  probably  <<n  tlie  main  road 
car  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  ll<  r<  ,  in  the  midst 
f  his  business,  ho  was  calhMl  liv  (  iirisi  to 
)Ilow  hira,  which  be  diil.  after  making  a 
aist  in  his  honor  (Luko  v.  29).  lie  wiw  with 
hrist  after  the  resurrection  and  with  the 
'iier  apostles  after  the  aweniloii  (Ibtt. 
xviU.  16,  Acts  1.  18). 

The  goipel  of  Bfatthew  was  probably  writ- 
tn  in  Pelesttne  and  cerUiiidy  for  Jewish 
hrlstlans.  It  represents  Chri.s't  as  the  great- 
t  of  the  prophets,  tlie  promisetl  Messiah, 
e  true  king  of  isratd.  Its  arningement  is 
rt  chronological,  but  lopic-al,  jprouping  to- 
sther  the  works  and  the  discourses  of  Christ 
cording  to  their  similarity.  An  old  and 
ideepr^d  tradition  nn^in^jng  that  it  was 
Iginally  written  in  Hebiew,  and  tba«  what 
3  now  have  is  a  trandatloB ;  bat  if  so  Mat- 
ew  Mnueif  must  hare  been  the  translator, 
le  point  is  Klill  in  dispute,  but  the  drift  of 
tKMarly  opitnon  is  in  favor  nf  a  Greek  orig- 
tl.  It  being  his  olijcct  to  sliow  liow  tiie 
V  and  the  prophets  were  fultllled  in  Christ, 

abounds  in  refereaces  to  the  Old  Teatu- 
.•nt — hie  direct  citations  being  mora  than  60 

number.  His  is  eminently  the  dideuiie 
ipdpMe  aofvler  of  the  whole  being  oo<-u- 
d  witli  ue  actoal  words  of  the  Lord 
iU8._  His  diction  and  construetion  are  more 
braistic  than  is  found  in  3Iark  and  Luke, 
D  less  so  than  .Inhn  's.  His  favorite  particle 
tmnsition  is  (htn  {r6rf),  which  occurs  W) 
itiS  to  6  in  Mark  and  14  in  Luke.  (Cf.  the 
nmentariea  in  the  series,  Jjangc;  Tiu  Spmk- 
♦  /  T/te  Popular  Commentary;  Amerimn 
otMt  Camm^ntnry,  T.  W.  0. 

datthew  of  Paris,  thus  called  either  be- 
se  lie  M  JUS  born  there  or  because  he  studied 
re  ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Qnniaoenscs 
it.  Albana  in  1917,  and  wrote  a  Htrtorr  of 
fflaod.  106II-1259,  of  which  the  first  part, 
6-1285,  is  only  a  truns<Tiption  of  tin- 
onide  of  Roger  of  Wcnduver.  ami  ^vllic  h 
I  continued  to  1273  by  WilHam  Kisiiuuger. 
;  whole  compositiun  is  known  as  J/iMtoria 
lieu  nuijor,  in  contradistinction  fn>m  the 
toria  minor,  which  is  an  extract  from  it. 
mtB  edited  by  Ltuud,  Londoo,  1872-83, 
lU.,  Sng.  trans,  in  Bofan's librair,  5  vols., 
fonna  the  principal  source  of  the  history 
Buglnnd  and  the  hiitory  of  the  church  in 
period. 


Maulbroaoj  a  Cistercian  monasteiy  in  the 
diocese  of  Spires,  Germany,  was  founded  in 
1148,  and  in  1607  tCMMtorawd  into  a  cloister- 
achooL  Two  oonferoiMa  wne  held  here  be* 
tween  the  Lutherans  of  WttrtemlxTg  and  the 
Iteformed  of  the  Palatinate  for  the  pnrixwe  of 
establishing  a  union.  The  lirst,  April  ln-l.'5, 
l.">fi:5.  made  the  split  only  dnepcr,  but  the  sec- 
ond. Jan.  19.  1576,  resulted  m  Uie  Formula 
MatUbrunnenmt  the  basis  of  the  Fvrmttl* 

SCaundy  Thursday,  the  day  befora  Good 
Friday,  probab^  from  flUMtiiiii<«a»  nmm. 
"  the  new  oominiiiidment,"  given  bf  otur  Law 
In  oonnection  with  the  waiung  of  net 

Manr,  Oongregation  of.  See  BEmmOT 
and  BsKBOf cnxsa. 

Maurice  (man'-riss),  John  Frederic  Deni- 
■on,  Church  of  Kngiand  ;  b.  at  Nornianstou, 
Suffolk,  Eng.,  Aug.  2«,  18ai  ;  d.  iu  London, 
April  1,  187*2.  The  son  of  a  Unitarian  minis- 
ter, his  studies  at  Cambridge  led  to  no  degree, 
but  coming  under  the  induenoe  of  Colendn, 
he  entered  the  English  Church,  and  griidtt* 
ated  at  OxfoKd.  1881.  He  soon  became  a  de- 
voted dmndimaQ,  though  of  no  common 
Ivpe— etjually  removed  from  Tractarian  and 
Lvangelical.  After  writing  for  the  At/<>  lurutn 
and  produring  a  novel,  Knutio-,-  ,  he 

was  ordained,  1884,  and  soon  made  thaphun 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  From  1840  he 
was  professor  of  history  and  literature  hi 
King%  OoU«^,  and  from  1846  of  divinity ; 
these  poata  Ee  lost  in  186flL  because  of  the 
snppoaed  unsoundness  of  bu  Theotoffieal  JSk 
srtM,  and  esperinllv  of  his  tract  on  the  Word 
"Eternal."  He  was  chaplain  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  lK4tM»()  ;  iucumlx'nt  of  St.  Pi  tcr's,  Vcre 
.•street.  lH6(t-6»,  and  i)rofes.sor  of  moral  phi- 
|osoi)liv  at  Cambridge,  1K66-73.  fcthrinking 
I  from  the  idea  of  leading  or  following  an  cccle- 
!  siastical  party,  he  abhorred  the  name  *'  Broad 
Church,'^'  but  scaroehr  objected  to  that  of 
Christiaa  BodaHst.'^  An  earnest  social  re- 
j  former,  he  bore  jxirt  in  schemes  for  which 
the  time  was  perhaps  not  ripe.  The  \\'nrking 
Men's  College  (IHTvl)  and  (juwn's  CollvLe  for 
the  Education  of  Women  owed  their  l)eing 
largely  to  him  ;  few  ( 1(  rgvnien  have  been  so 
widely  honored  and  trusted  by  workingmen, 
apart  from  (creeds. 

But  it  was  as  a  theological  and  pbUosopbio 
thinker  that  his  iofluenoe  was  deepest.  His 
books  were  seldom  popuhur,  but  he  taught 
the  teachers.  The  lovely  purity  of  his  cliar- 
acter,  his  profound  piety,  the  intensify  of  his 
convictions,  and  his  SfKTatic  iK)wcr  o^  stimu- 
lating thought  in  others  attracted  an  inner 
circle  of  ^\  nrm  distiiples  and  re-enforced  bis 
mentfll  originality  and  independence.  His 
KingdomoJ  Ohritt  (1888 :  wxittea  foraQuaker 
and  revised  ISfi^afReeted  the  riewsand  Ifvee 
of  many.  His  reasoning  is  Hometimcs  pro- 
Tokingly  obscure  and  intricate  ;  his  thoughts 
often  seem  to  prm-eed  in  a  spiral  rather  than 
directly,  but  he  always  reaches  his  end  sooner 
or  later,  and  with  much  uplifting  and  (juicken- 
ing  on  the  way.  Truth  with  him  was  not  a 
fonnida  or  a  tndttioD,  bm  a  nd^Qr  Uvlqg 
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f  .jTvii.  to  bo  souglit  and  served  with  one's  }x^t 
powen  of  intelW't  tn>d  soul.  His  Mural  and 
Ifetaphyitical  Philonophy  (185(^2,  4  voIh.  ,  ns- 
printcd  in  2  vols.,  1^72)  reviews  and  intorprcts 
the  whole  range  of  human  thought  from  the 
b^tlnniog.  often  so  firidhr  Mid  aoutelyr  «8  to 
Iw  io  happy  contnwt  wffn  moat  hfrtones  of 
and  treatiH<s  iip<in  this  large  subject. 

Maurice  was  ii  most  duigi-nl  and  volumi 
notw  writer.  alwavH  scekinkr  to  romlii-if  iUii- 
mination  and  editieation  as  few  liave  done. 
Among  liis  books,  other  than  the  3  of  highest 
impDrtiinre  alreach'  mentioned,  are  ChrUtman 
Day,  itud  Other  Strmont,  ;  Vrnty  of  the 
New  TestOKunt,  1844  (Am^lcau  reprint. 
1879)  ;  BptKtU  1o  fJU  Etbrem,  1846  ;  Jieligvn.it 
of  thB  World  (Bovle  I.crtun-s),  1H4T  ;  Th>' 
Lml'M  Prayer.  1848  ;  Tht  I'r,iy,  r  - ikwk.  184y  ; 
Th-  ''h>ircha  Family.  l>i">i)  ;  P>itriarch*  and 
JAiiryitt  m,  \>VS\  ;  Propftttn  iiitd  Kinytt  of  the 
OUi  'Tfstament,  185a  ;  T/ie  Boctriite  of  i^aeri- 
Jiee,  1854;  Lecture^i  on  tlie  ErfU-nimtkul  Hi*- 
lurg^tht  Finland  Hecond  Caitunm,  1854; 
LmtnUnff  and  Working,  1854;  JUligiou  of 
Borne,  1864  ;  Oimpdef  ».  John,  1806  ;  Epu- 
tUt  of  St.  John,  1857  ;  Scrmonn,  1857.  and 
other  dates  ;  On  Fnmily  Womhip,  18C2  ;  The 
Cotniii'indmenU.  18G6  ;  The  Workinaa  and  (ht 
Ffdiu-hteif,  mm  ;  The  Coimcience.  1868  ;  (;««- 
pel'fSt.  l.nkr.  IsGH.  His  orthodoxy  was  at- 
tat^^ked  bv  Dr.  Candliiih  (1854)  and  others  ;  per 
contra,  fingslcy  wrote,  "  I  owe  all  that  I  am 
to  Maurice.  I  aim  oolj  to  teaeii  to  others 
what  I  get  from  him.  I  to  Interpret 
Um."  Alatthcw  Arnold  thought  Maurice 
"  HpeDt  hli  life  in  beating  the  bush  with  pro- 
foundly devout  emotion,  and  iit  vi  r  Mtarliiiir 
thelmre."  He  was  nu.Htaki  ii  ;  Mjiuriie  cer 
toinlv  stiirted  the  liare.  iiis  life,  by  his  son. 
Loudon,  1884,  3  voU.,  4th  «d.,  1885.  made 
him  known  to  many  who  had  mLsse^l  liis 
meaning  Ix-fore.  F.  .M.  li. 

Maoritioi.   ^^eo  Lkoion,  Thk  Tukban. 

Blawy  (mO-n.!)>  Jean  Siffirein,  cardiual  ; 

b.  JuTii-  20,  1746,  at  Viilrwvs.  in  ^')■naiaaiu,  on 
tlie  eitsliTU  shore  of  the  lltionc,  France  ;  d. 
3Iav  11.  1817,  at  >I()ntelm.s(onc.  ("L-ntriil 
Itafy  ;  was  educattid  in  the  titeologiuil  semi- 
nary  of  Avignon  ;  took  holy  orders  ;  attracted 
attentiou  by  hi«  (doi{uence,  and  was  In  1783 
appointed  court  preacher  to  Louis  XVI.  As 
a  member  of  the  States  Cteneral  and  the  Na- 
tional A«emb1y  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  extreme  ri?ht,  juid  his  im]ia.S8ioned 
eloquence  and  gn  al  [Miwer  of  repurtco  made 
him  a  match,  unl  uhoiretlier  unequal,  fnr 
Mirabeau.  In  1792  lie  lle<l  to  llome,  and  Piu.s 
VI.  made  him  bishop  of  Monteliascwue,  and, 
in  1794,  a  cardinal.  In  1806  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  in  1810  Napoleon  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  But  both  the  Cliapter  and 
the  pope  protested  ;  his  enthostastic  aevotion 
to  Napoleon  made  him  suspicions.  On  the 
return  of  the  Bourtxjns  he  wa.s  ex^xlled  from 
hi<i  >>LC.  and  wlieu  hi'  au^ain  lleil  to  Home  he 
was  imprisoned  in  ^>t  .  .\ngelo  and  not  released 
until  he  resigoe<l  all  his  dignities.  His  works 
— specimens  of  eloc|ueuoc — appeared  in  Paris, 
1827,  5  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  Ponjou- 
kbbFnria.1885.  (Seefiafaite-Bettfv,  Oittwrte 


Maximinos  Thrajt,  H.tnmn  eni[>eror,  285- 
W,  was  the  first  Harbariau  who  wore  the  im- 
perial purple,  being  bom  In  Thracv  from  a 
Gothic  fatlier  and  an  Alan  mother.  Eusebius 
states  that  Maximinus  promulgated  an  edict 
ordering  all  the  leadem  td  the  Christian 
chupdiefltolw  deeapltatedL  No  martyrs  an 
lirard  of,  however,  aod  SulpiHu.s  Scverus 
designatei*  tlie  whole  period  from  Sepliniius 
i  ^k've^u.s  to  I)e<"ius  as  one  of  peace,  skipping 
the  7th  iKirse<'ulion  altogether  and  character- 
izing the  n-lutiou  of  Maximinus  to  the  Chrfa- 
tian  Church  as  merely  chicanery. 
MsTtams  Oanfiseor,  b.  in  ConBtantim^le 

Hl>out  580  ;  became  Mcretan  to  llic  EmjK-ror 
lleraclitis.  liiil  resigned  that  |Ki.--itinn  ;  en- 
teie<l  tiie  nuuiustriy  of  t  lirysopolis,  in  ur  (  on- 
stanlinonle.  niui  siund.s  in  lii.story  a.s  the  ener- 
getic defender  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Monothelite 
controversy,  lie  went  first  to  Africa,  where 
he  arrayed'  the  whole  .iVfrican  Church  on  tiie 
orthodox  side,  then  to  Borne,  where  he  in- 
duced Pope  librtin  to  reject  the  Tvpo»,  but 
he  was  dragged  back  to  Constantinople,  con- 
demned by  a  -Monothelite  .syncxl.  mutilated, 
and  shut  tip  in  lln'  ensile  of  Slieniari.  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Blac  k  Sea,  where  be  died, 
Aug.  13,  662,  Though  a  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
he  is  the  last  representative  of  tlie  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  myaticiim  among  the  Greek  FatliefS, 
and  his  numeHMM  worka.  heeidee  being  tho 
principal  docomente  of  the  Monothelite  con- 
troversy, Imvc  an  additional  interest  from  the 
induenoe  which,  through  Scotus  Erigioii, 
they  exeiciM'd  on  the  Western  Churi.h.  Tliey 
were  editetl  by  Comlx-tis.  I'uris,  1675,  and  aie 
fotmd  in  Miguc,  Pal.  Ur.  XC. 

Mawhnnii  Uahgp  of  Turin,  WM  gweant  at 
dM  Oouadl  of  Mffim.  461.  andattheOMsndl 
of  Rome,  465,  and  left  a  number  of  homiHee 
and  sern>ons  whic  h  are  of  great  interest  for 
the  historj*  of  the  time.  er(  ji  siastieal  and  g«  n- 
enil.  Thus  hi>  homilies  H»J-y4  refer  to  the 
invasion  of  Attila,  the  destruction  of  the 
cathedral  uf  Milan,  the  heartlens  snmnui-ss  of 
the  Italians  in  buTlog  the  prisoners  of  the 
iluoa  and  selling  them  aa  alavca,  etc  Tliqr 
are  found  in  Migne,  Jhi.Lat.  LVII. 

Maxwell,  Lady  Darcy,  b.  in  Avrsbire, 
Scotland.  1742  ;  d.  in  l-^linburgh,  July  8, 
1810.  In  175!)  she  married  Sir  William  5lax- 
well,  who  died  1761,  8iie  Ijccaime  a  .Metho- 
dist, 1764,  and  gave  herself  to  good  works, 
founding  (1770)  sn(l  suppoTtiiu|  a  cliaritj 
srhool  in  Edinburgh.  (8ee  her  nfe  by  Lan- 
.  >     r  New  York.  18:i7.)  F.  31.  B. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  Unitarian  :  b.  in 
Boston,  S<!ptember  12,  17S>7  ;  d.  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  July  1.  1871.  Ho  graduated' at  Har- 
vard, 1817*;  was  pastor  at  Brooldyn,  Conn., 
1812^-85,  South  Scituate.  .Mass..  1886-42.  and 
Syrscuse.  1846-68 :  principal  of  a  nonnal 
school  at  Lexington,  Ma>«s.,  1842-45  ;  general 
agent  of  the  Ma.s«achus«'tts  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, 18:5.").  He  was  a  fearless  refornier  and 
a  zealous  abolitionist.  His  grentnew  was 
whollv  moral  ;  Gerrit  Smith  <  allrd  him  "  the 
most  i^iristlike  man  I  ever  knew."  (See  his 
HeeolUrtiomi  <'!'  thi-  Anti  Siarery  Conflict.  Bos- 
ton, 1868  and  T.  J.  Jiomford's  menwir  of 
Um,  Boeton.  1878.)  F.  H.  B. 
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KiyiMW  Funily.    Thonuui  (l.'>93-1082) 
obtained,  ia  1641,  a  grant  of  Martha's  Vine- 
vaid,  MasA.,  where  he  and  his  son  Tbomu 
(Iflftl-^  OMMilsed  a  mitriTm  and  did  much 
fortheliMltaiu.  Tlw  ktter  bad  8  mnm.  Mat* 
hnr  (d.  1710),  governor ;  Thomaa,  a  Jud^'e. 
and  John  (d.  1688),  an  active  mi!«ionary. 
John's  80U,  Bxperience,  h.  Jan  ~7.  UiTH  ;  d. 
Nov.  29,  17.W  ;  Hvai  ami  diuil  on  lli<;  i>liirKl. 
ContiQued  his  fatlicr's  work  there,  tnins]u'.<!<i 
for  the  HI  P.  G.  the  Psalniii  and  St.  John's 
gospel  (ITUU;,  wrulti  a  book  va  Indian  Con- 
t$rU,  ITXlt  and  Mindry  ■ermons  and  tiacta. 
His  SOB,  SSohaiia  (1717-1806),  wm  a  misrion- 
aqr  of  tlie  MiissachusetU)  Society  from  1767. 
Another  sou,    Jonathan   Mayhaw,   1).  I). 
(Aberdeen.  1749),  b.  at  Martliu  H  Vincvard. 
Oct.  8.  1720  ;  d.  hi  Uoston,  July  U,  1706  •  was 
the  first  to  leave  the  island,    ifc  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1744,  and  was  pastor  of  tho  West 
Church,  in  Boston,  fi%ui  1747.    An  ardent 
iov«r  of  liberty,  both  dvU  and  nUgtous,  bis 
rolnioos  so  fsr  anticipated  the  Unitanan  aeoss- 
sfon  of  the  following  century  that  his  ordina- 
tion was  delayed.    A  sermon  of  his  in  1750 
"  unriddli-d  "  the  "  niartynloui"'  of  Charles 
I.  and  deliiu  d  tlie  liiiiits  of  iiUegiance,  setthij; 
forth  the  i)riii(  iples  of  the  licvolution.  He 
jpposedthc  8.  P.  O.  and  eplscopac}',  preached 
igaiust  the  Stamp  Act  In  Mar,  li66,  and 
irrote  from  bis  deatb-bed  to  Ott^  uisiaK  the 
jnlon  of  the  colonies  tn  Um  tmnests  of  Ub- 
•rtv.    His  sermons  appeared,  1749,  1786, 
I7d7.   A.  Bradford  wrote  a  memoir  of  him, 
Boston.  1888.  F.  M.  B. 

Maynooth,  County  Kilrl.nrc.  l."*  m.  w.n.w. 
if  I)iihlin.  In  land,  is  tlm  s.  Jit  of  .St.  Patrick's 
lolli  irc  for  the  edue«tinr»  of  Homari  Citliolic 
irivsts,  which  was  established  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  1TQ6. 

Mazarin  Bible,  The,  or  Qutenberg  Bible, 
lontz,  14.'H )-.■>."),  the  tirst  bmik  priiiud  witii 
lovable  ty]X's.  Ii  -w.is  (li>.covcrc<l  by  I>c 
turc  in  the  Mazuriu  Library  at  l'!iri>i  about 
760.  Sis  copies  on  vellum  are  knowu  and 
1  on  p^ier.  One  of  the  latter  is  in  the  Lenox 
JImnr,  New  York,  and  is  valued  at  about 
16,000.  (See  a  paper  Inr  Dr.  Allibone  in  the 
AMwy  WorM  of  Nor.  18. 1882.)  F.  iL  B. 


J  Jnlea,  cardinal ;  b.  at  Piscina  in 

le  Abruzzi,  Italv.  July  14.  16t)2  ;  d,  at  Vin- 
•nnes,  France,  ilarch  9.  Uirtl.  He  was  cdu- 
ited  at  Itotue  anil  Alnila,  in  Spain,  touk  the 
-•Kree  of  CJ.D.,  and  was  a  (Mi^)tain  in  (.'olon- 
t  s  regiment  After  ne^rotiating  several 
eatises  for  tho  pope,  and  being  nuncio  at 
e  French  court.  1684-W,  he  was  natural- 
sd  ia  Franoe,  1080:  made  cardinal.  1641, 
id  aucceeded  Rtdiellen  as  prime-mbister. 
L'C. ,  164".^.  As  a  .stati  snian  he  wa.s  not  very 
c  c-eAxful  in  bis  home  pt)licy.  He  allowed 
■  Fr-u,il,  t  )  ;^'r()w  into  a  powerful  and  dan- 
roiis  inovemeul,  and  he  suHertnl  hinisi-lf 
OHidcnibly  on  that  account.  Hut  liLs  for- 
(n  policy  was  tsty  brilliant.  It  always 
ougbt  lum  into  alliances  with  the  Protes- 
st  powers,  Oramwell,  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  he  was  consequently  compelled  to 
JVC  soiui'  f:i\i>rs  to  tlie  llu^ruennts  ;  he  re- 
wcd  tUu  eUicU  ol  toleration,  and  allowed 


them  to  hold  the  Synod  of  Loodna.  1659. 
(S«o  Ch«iiel,  Uutoire  4s  F^uee  pendant  la 
imnorite  de  Luuit  XJV.,  Paris,  1879-«0.  4 
vols. ;  JSstoirsdf  Franee  pendant  U  Miniatim 
de  Oaritmat  Jbsw^a,  Paris,  1881-88,  and  his 
editloa  of  lianiia'a  LaUtn,  im.  et  »eq. ) 


F. 


M.  B. 


M Mde,  William,  D.D.  (William  and  Kanr. 
1827).  third  bishop  of  Virginia  ;  b.  near  Mill- 
wood, Frederick  (now  Clarke)  Couulv,  Va  , 
Nov.  11,  1789;  d.  at  HicJimond,  .Miin  h  14. 
1862.  The  son  of  a  Revolutionary  oilici  r.  he 
graduated  at  Princeton,  1808  ;  was  ordained 
deacon,  1811,  and  priest,  1814,  and  luid  charge 
at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  doing  mucli  to 
raise  the  k>w  estate  of  his  church  ia  Virginia. 
He  founded  tlie  Theological  Semlm^  at 
Alexandria,  1828.  In  1830  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant to  Bishop  !Moore.  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1841.  He  wa.s  a  l-ow  ('Inircliniaii  and  an 
opponent  of  sect•s^ion.  Besides  tM-verul  doc- 
trinal and  devotional  works,  he  publisliL'd  Uld 
Churehfn,  Mini»tfri>,  and  Fainilietof  Viryinia, 
Philadelphia,  1M.~>7,  2  vols.  (See  his  memo- 
rial by  Bishop  Johns,  Baltimore^  18670 

F.  11.  B. 

Meala  among  the  Hebrews.  The  £,:?rp> 
tians  took  their  princiiml  meal  at  noon  (6en. 
xliii.  16),  but  tho  Jews  followed  the  custom, 
still  prevailing  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  of 
making  It  after  sunset,  haThif  made  a  lighter 
one  at  about  10  o'clock  .\.m.  Tho  p<isture 
was  in  the  oldest  time  sitting  (Gen.  xxvii.  19, 
Judges  xix.  6,  1  Saiu-  xx.  init  nn  i  liuirs, 
but  probably  sfjuatlinj;  on  the  ground  around 
a  table  of  a  very  slight  elevntum.  The  first 
trace  of  the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches 
while  eating  is  found  in  Amoe  ttl.  18.  At 
the  time  of  our  Lord  it  had  beoome  general, 
three  persons  occupying  the  same  couch,  one 
overlappinjr  the  other  and  t  be  one  placed  lower 
leaning  on  the  bosom  of  the  other  (John  xiii. 
2;J).  Before  the  meal  grace  was  sjtid  (Matt. 
XV.  36,  Luke  ix.  16,  John  vL  11)  and  also 
after,  in  oonfofBiity  with  Dent  tUL  10. 

Means  of  Grace.  A  technical  term  to  de- 
note the  ill-tit  iition.s  which  God  has  appniiited 
to  Ik-  the  ordinarj'  channels  by  which  the  in- 
liuenct^  of  the  iioly  Spirit  are  communicated 
to  tlic  souls  of  men.  These  are  the  Word, 
the  sacraments,  and  prayer,  and  viAiOttt  tiw 
diligent  and  faithful  use 'of  them  man  CBUnot 
reasonably  expect  to  grow  in  grace. 

T.  W.  C. 

Meaaurm.    Sec  'WEionTS. 

Meat  in  the  En^li'^h  Bible  usually  si^nitiea 
fooil  in  general,  and  never JtoA,  whrch  is  now 

it>  usual  .acceptation.  T.  \V.  C. 

Meat-Offering  in  the  R.  V.  is  always  ren- 
dered "  nieul  olTerinp."a  very  proj>er  chaiiL,'e, 
since  this  oblation  in  Scripture  i.s  always  a 
vegetable,  and  never  an  animal  offering,  a 
cake  made  of  flour  and  oil  (Lev.  ii.,  vi.  14- 
ft^  These  bloodless  sacrifices  never  (with 
one  exception  in  cam  of  the  poor.  Lev.  11) 
hod  any  element  of  atonement,  but  were  sim- 
ply acts  of  worship,  grateful  presentations  to 
God  uf  tlie  Iruiu  uf  toil.  T.  W.  C. 
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Maoea,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  hence 
the  chief  holy  city  of  Islam  and  the  gKAt  place 
of  pilgrimaite,  is  in  Southern  Arabia,  near  the 
Ke<l  bea.  In  it  la  the  Kaabah  (q.v.).  It  has 
been  several  times  visited  bv  Christians,  who 
passed  for  Mohammcflan  pilgrims.  The  best 
account  is  by  R.  F.  Burton,  JH-MetUfiah  attd 
Mefcuh,  London,  1806^  8  TOhk,  8d  «d.. 
l»7y.  2  voIh. 

Mechitariat*  is  Uif  iiuiiif  of  ati  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  C'luirch.  tlius  caUl'iI  after  its 
founder,  Mithitar  or  MekhitJir,  h.  at  Se- 
baste,  Iy«".s.ser  Armenia,  Feb.  7,  1076  ;  d.  in 
Venice.  April  27,  1749.  He  earlv  cuterwl  an 
Arinenian  monastcrr,  but,  deeply  impnaaed 
with  the  decay  of  tKe  Armenian  Church— its 
learning,  discnpline,  and  spirit — he  deoided  to 
go  to  Eiirope  to  find  the  proper  remedies.  In 
Constantinoplf,  however,  where  he  tried  to 
found  a  school  for  Armenian  youih-^,  lie  \\  im 
discovered  making  pn)pagan(lu  for  lionic  and 
<»nipelle<l  to  llw?.  He  then  moval  his  school 
to  Mtxlon,  in  Morea.  under  Venetian  author- 
i^,  and  gave  it  a  monastic  rule,  ■wliicli  wjis 
confirmed,  in  1712.  by  Clement  XI.  When 
Mona  was  conquerod.  in  1715.  by  the  Torln, 
the  achool  had  to  l>e  removed  to  Venice. 
The  republic  gave  the  onler  the  island  of  St. 
Laziiro.  where  a  nionasterv  aii<l  church  were 
built,  and  here  the  Mechllarisls  have  devel- 
ojMil  a  very  g^reat  and  important  literary  ac- 
tivity, translatini;  into  Armenian  numerous 
4das>ieal  works  of  the  Euro)x»in  litenttires, 
and  puUishtng  in  ezceUeat  editions  aevenl 
works  of  the  ancient  chtirch  which  exiat  only 
in  Armenian  versions.  (See  Haroutiun  Au- 
kerian,  A  Brief  Actaunt  of  ths  MeehiUirutiean 
Sifiify,  Fuiiudit!  in  (he  Itland  St.  Jmzuiv 
[Trans,  by  Alexander  Ooode],  \cnicc,  iH'Zii, 
2<le<l.,  1835;  Eugene  Bose,  St.  J^izure  ;  vu, 
BiHoinda  la  SocUU  BeligieuM  ArmiMenae  do 
MkUtar,  Veniee,  1886.) 

Mede,  Joieph,  h.  at  Bu  rden,  Essex.  Eng., 
in  1.W8;  d.  Oct.  1,  1638.  at  (.'ainbridL'c.  as 
fellow  of  Christ  College  ;  ptiblishwl  (Jlavw 
Apoc^lnptiftt,  Cambridge,  1027,  which  was 
translated  iuto  English  by  R.  More,  London, 
1648»  and  again  bv  B.  Cooper,  Loudon,  1S]3. 
Hfa  works,  mostly  conafating  of  apo<ulyptic 
^tudie.^,  were  published  in  London,  KUs-Vi, 

2  vohi.  foL.  2d  and  best  ed.,  1004,  51)1  cd., 

lies. 

Medharst,  Walter  Hnuy,  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  1848),  missionary ;  b.  in 
I»ndon,  1786  ;  d.  there,  Jan.  24,  1H.'>7.  A-^  a 
nrint<"r  he  wjis  s<"nt,  in  1H16,  by  the  London 
Mis.iionary  StH-ietv  to  Malaccji,  India,  where 
his  great  liii'.'iiistlc  talents  were  developed. 
Ordained,  I'^li*.  he  laljored  al  Butaviu  and  in 
Borneo.  1822-30.  and  thenceforth  hi  China, 
living  at  flhanghai  from  1848.  Hia  book  on 
China  appeared  in  Ix>ndon,  1838,  and  his 
Chinese  dictionaries,  Batnvia,  1843  and  1848, 

3  vols.  He  also  revised  the  riunese  Bible 
and  tninslat<!<l  several  works  into  that  lan- 
guage. He  died  two  days  after  the  end  of  a 
voyage  undertaken  for  his  failing  liealtli. 

F.M.B. 

Me'-dl>a,  Med*.  >Iedi:i  was  chIIhI  hy  the 
Hebrews  Madai  {middle  iaiul),  after  one  of 


Japhcth 's  sons  (Geu.  x.  2).  It  extended  west 
and  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Armenia 
and  Assyria  on  the  north,  and  west  to  Persia 
on  the  south*  ooTflring  a  territosr  larger  than 
Sjiain,  mudi  of  ft  very  fertOe.  Ita  early  his- 
tory is  olwcure.  After  centuries  of  ctrntUct 
with  Assyria  the  Me'<ie8  became  powerful 
and  wcalihy,  and  not  only  nmintained  their 
indepf;ndence,  but  under  Cyaxares  conquered 
Assyria  {825  b.c.^,  and  afterwartl  btH-nmc 
united  with  Persia  under  Cyrus  (588  b.c). 
Thus  arose  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom.  re> 
ferrcd  to  in  Scripture  (Dan.  v.  28,  ri.  8,  12, 
15),  and  certainly  a  large  and  mightv  mon- 
archy  (Esther  1.  1).  The  only  city  of  Me<li:i 
mentioned  In  Scripture  is  Achnietim  (Ez.  vi. 
2)  or  Edwtana.  It  i.s  generally  Mij>[><i-.f  i]  that 
the  Medes  and  P(;rsians  are  intended  by  the 
brea.st  and  arms  of  the  colos.<<al  image  seen  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  (Dan.  ii.).  Their 
country  was  absorbed'  in  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  after  the  Cbriatfaui  efa 
liecame  tributary  to  the  Parthfana.  Medes  are 
mcntiono<i  in  connection  with  Parthian*  as 
among  the  crowds  present  in  JerusHleni  (Acts 
IL  8)  on  theday  of  FenteooaL     T.  W.  C. 

Mediation,  Mediator.  Persons  wlio  are  at 
variamtj  often  nec<l  the  intervention  of  a 
third  party  to  reconcile  them,  and  thisimity 
is  styled  a  niediator.  Sin  having  caused  vari- 
ance lK'(W(;en  (iikI  and  man,  tliere  is  neeil  I'f 
t  some  one  to  bring  about  reconciliation  by  a 
'  satisfaction  for  sin.  This  is  done  Iqr  fbeLoid 
Jeaus  Ciurist,  who,  beinc  a  sinless  man  and 
at  the  same  time  a  divine  person,  is  able  at 
onoe  to  offer  the  needful  Bacrifice  and  to  give 
it  the  requisite  value.  He  is  therefore  the 
one  Mwliator  lK'twe<'n  0(h1  and  nian  ( I  Tim. 
ii.  4),  nor  is  there  any  otln  r.  ,No  man  com- 
et h  to  the  Futlu  r  but  bv  nie"  (.John  xiv.  (ii. 
Tlie  me<liatorial  work  (s  jK-rformed  by  the 
functions  ^vhich  our  Saviour  exercLses  as 
prophet,  priest,  and  king.  See  Jicsca  Christ, 
OvncBs  OF.  T.  W.  C. 

Medicine,  Hebrew.  Our  knowU>4lge  of 
the  liealing  art  as  pntctised  among  the  Jews 
is  soauty.  It  appears  to  have  Ix  longed  mainlv 
to  the  priests,  who  cared  both  for  private  ail- 
ments and  public  hygiene,  tliough  there  were 
some  physicians  who  were  not  of  the  priestly 
order  (3  Chron.  xvi.  12).  .Vslt  was  <feclnre<i 
to  be  pollution  to  touch  a  deail  Ix  "1  \ .  the  .!<  w  s 
had  no  means  of  studying  aiiiitoniy  and  pa- 
thology. >Ianv of  thedirections of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.'although  designed  primarily  as  object 
lessons  in  regard  to  moral  puri^,  nevathems 
subserved  important  aanltai^  uses.  Fttvafs, 
agues.  Inflammations,  boila  and  Mains,  hemor- 
rhoids, sunstroke,  elephantiasis  (.Job)  and  pes- 
tilence are  mentioniHl  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  dropsy,  panilysis,  epilepsy,  uterine  lu  ni- 
orrliage,  alrophy  of  musf  les  (withereil  liaiid). 
dysentery,  and  gangrene'  in  the  New.  The 
materia  mcdirti  was  limited.  We  read  (3 
Kings  XX.  7)  of  a  cake  of  flgs  applied  to  a 
Itoil  successfullv,  but  whether  as  a  natural 
remedy  or  men  ly  in  the  way  of  symbol  doca 
not  appear.  The  medical  portion  of  the  Tal- 
mud Is  quite  full  but  of  extremely  little  value, 
yet  long  after  the  dcstniction  of  the  ji«  n[ile  as 
*a  nation  Jewish  physicians  were  held  in  high 
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repute,  and  became  proxnbiaut  St  tiM  oomt  of 

mnti!  than  one  mighty  nioiiarch.  (Sf-c  H  J. 
Wunderhar,  WUi*ch- TtUmtuUaehe  Medictn, 
Rign,  IHfto  ;  J.  H.  Beooett,  Diteatea  of  the 
Btblt,  Loudon,  18W8.)  T.  W.  C. 

Medina,  the  burial  place  of  Mohammed,  and 

only  si-coinl  to  Mecca  as  a  shrine.  It  con  I  a  ins 
tiu'  inausdlfiiin  of  Moiifimnied.  (bee  Burtou, 
ElMediiuih  ,nid  JW/ A,  Louden,  1886-86,  8 

vols.,  Hii  rd.,  ISTD.  2  V(j1s.) 

Medley,  Samuel,  Baptist  :  h.  at  ('heshunt. 
Herts,  June  23,  17!t8  ;  d.  in  T.iverpool.  July 
17.  179y,  where  ho  Ix-nimi'  a  pastor,  1772.  lie 
wrote  many  hvinns,  and  wvenil  art;  still  very 
popular,  cspeciallv  "  Awake,  my  so<il.  to  joT- 
imli^,"  and  "  Oil.  could  1  speak  the  match- 
lew  worth."   (See  Duffleld.  EngUth  Hgntm, 


J  a  temper  of  mind  not  easily  pro- 
yoked  to  rewntment.  Thia  Is  a  peculiarly 
CbriHtiiiQ  ^raoe  Mid  flnds  ita  higheat  pattern 
in  Uim  triio  ms  mtA  and  lowly  in  lieart. 
Difficult  to  attafn,  ft  Inlnga  a  Ueasing  of  the 
preatcst  value,  for  the  meek  Jehovah  will 
beautify  witli  salvatioa  (Ps.  cxlix.  4),  and 
tbegraliaainbnttttMieKthaiatt.  v.  5). 

T.  W.  C. 

MegapoIeiuiB,    nr    Van  Mekaleaburg, 

Joannes,  first  Protc-^tmt  missionary  to  the 
Indians  ;  b.  at  Kocdv.  k,  Holland,  160S  ;  d. 
at  New  York,  Jan.  2-1,  1670.  The  lirst  pa- 
troon  Van  Reaswhu  r  l>rought  him  to  America 
in  1642  as  a  front  irr  iiiiasiooary  ;  preceding 
Eliot,  he  labored  with  good  results  among  the 
Mohawks  for  6  years,  and  saved  8  Jesuit  cap- 
tifei.  From  16M  lie  WM  minister  of  iiieDatcli 
Chorch  in  New  Yorlc.   He  wrote  In  Dntdi  A 

f^hort  Arrnvnt  of  the  }fohmrk  Indidnn,  Amster- 
dam, ItJiil ;  tninslateil  in  the  Kew  York  His- 
torical  Socle^s  CWtaetfrns.  toI.  iii. 

F.  M.  B. 

Me-gid'-do,  a  town  of  Monaaseh.  It  lay 

on  the  soiitljwest  border  of  the  plain  of  E.h- 
draelon  and  south  of  the  Kislion,  which  is 
probably  meant  bv  "  the  watt  iN  nf  M(  Lriddo" 
in  the  Soug  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  lit;.  It 
was  fortitled  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  i\.  I'l). 
Ahazi&h  died  there  (2  Kings  ix.  37),  and  there 
Joeiah  was  defeated,  slain,  and  sorely  lament- 
ed (3  Chron.  x.x.w.  23-2r)).  T.  W.  C. 

Me-gll'-loth  (nUit).  The  Hebrew  nuinu- 
scripts,  written  on  ptrchment,  usually  on  one 
aide,  but  sofnetlmes  on  both  (£zek.  ii.  10). 
In  later  usage  the  term  was  applied  to  the  8 

books  (Ruth.  Canticles,  Lamentations,  Eccle- 
Biast(»,  and  Esther)  which  were  read  in  the 
synagogue  on  certain  feMivala.     T.  C.  W. 

Mekhitaristn.    See  MEcniTATtisTs. 

Melanchthoa,  Philipp,  b.  at  Bretten,  in 
the  Palatinate,  Feb.  IG,  1497  ;  d.  in  Witten- 
berg, April  19,  1500.  Uia  family  name  was 
BehwarsBfd, "  black  earth,"  whldi,  fai  SGOord> 

ancf  with  the  custom  of  the  timi>,  he  tran.s- 
lated  into  the  Greek,  Melanclithon.  when  he 
iwlwpteti  the  learned  profe.ssion.  His  father 
was  an  armorsmith.  which  at  that  time  was 
not  simply  a  protitabh;  trade,  luit  the  liighot 
aud  most  eateeuwd  of  all  the  arts.   He  died 


In  1807,  and  the  boy  was  tlken  educated  in  the 

hou.se  of  his  grandmother,  who  was  a  sLster  to 
licuchlin.  When  he  was  12  years  old  lie  en- 
tered tlir  I  niversity  of  Heidelberg,  and  when 
he  was  14  lie  gr!iduate<l  there  as  a  bucmUiu- 
rem.  Not  so  very  well  off,  he  became  the 
tutor  of  the  young  Counts  L6wens(ein.  and 
from  the  excrciaes  of  that  ofiice  spring  his 
celebrated  Oreeli  fiMiiinar.  As  the  Ualm^ 
sity  of  Heldelbei|r  would  not  make  him  a 
nutffwUr,  because  nc  was  too  young,  he  re- 
moved to  Tiibingen,  and  tliere  h"u  obtained  the 
deCTce  in  l.">14,  and  In  gan.  when  only  10  years 
old,  to  lecture  on  Greek  grnmmar,  t'fecro, 
Terence,  etc.  In  lolH  lie  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Ureck  in  the  Uuivenaiy  of  Witten- 
berg, an<l  his  inaugural  address,  JMteTrifmUlit 
adMt9ei:uti(t  HtHdi€4,  denotes  a  new  fsMie  in 
the  history  of  higher  edncatlon  in  Germany. 

As  a  true  humanist  Melanchthon  studied 
litt^rature.  philosophy,  tlieology.  jurif-jim- 
dcnce,  mtsqicine—in  nhort,  cverytliini^.  It 
W!i.s  first  Erasmus'  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Ti'stament  and  then  his  friend- 
ship witli  Luther  which  led  him  to  concen- 
trate his  whole  attention  upon  theology,  and 
he  became  a  tlwologian,  learned  and  acute  as 
few  in  his  time,  patient  and  tolerant  as  none. 
AVhilo  Luther  lived  they  shared  the  burdens 
and,  in  due  measure,  also  the  honors  of  the 
Reformation  with  each  other.  .Melanclithon 
was  present  at  all  the  disputations  an<l  con- 
ferences between  the  contending  partie.s— at 
Marburg,  1520 ;  Spires,  1529 ;  Augsburg, 
1530;  Cassel,  15a5 ;  Wittenlicrg.  168f; 
Schmalkalden.  1587 ;  Hagenau,  1540 ;  Wonns, 
1541 ;  Regensburg,  1541,  etc.  He  wrote  the 
first  systematical  expoelUoni  (tf  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  church,  some  of  whidh  became  its 
svinViolital  Iwoks,  Lori  Comuiiine*,  1521  ; 
fyiU'i/tf  I}<M-tritm  ChriKt.  l.}24  ;  I'nterrirht 
de'r  yiJ>it'it'/rt:n.  1528;  Tfic  Atigsbinv/  Confec- 
tion and  it»  Ajwlogy,  1530  ;  l>e  Vottslatt  Papa, 
1S37,  etc.  He  was  practically  engaged  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  church  In  Saxoqy, 
Mesnia,  etc.,  and  in  the  reform  of  the  schOM 
and  the  university  throngbont  the  Protestant 
countries.  He  was  an  excwedtngly  busy'nmn. 

His  relation  to  Lutlier  was  one  not  unfre- 
((Uent  Ix'twwn  man  and  man.  though,  of 
course,  very  variously  individuuli/.ed  iti  i  ach 
case  and  gcn^Tally  on  a  minor  scale.  Like  all 
powerful  natures  l)ound  with  full  .sincerity  to 
some  grand  ideal,  Luther  was  sometimes 
afraid  of  himself,  and  Melanchthon  became  a 
piece  of  his  oonadence.  He  demanded  Me* 
lancfattion's  Msent  to  everything  he  did  or  aatd 
or  thought,  and  when  Melatu  hthon  could  not 
or  would  not  give  that  assent  Luther  got 
anLTV.  Thus,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
^lelanchthou  felt  no  special  antipathy  for  the 
Informed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supj)er, 
while  Luther's  aversion  to  it  became  more 
and  more  vehement,  silence  and  coolness 
settled  down  between  them.  But  when  Ale- 
lanchthon  fell  III— dangerously  ill.  Luther  felt 
at  once  that  he  coula  not  live  without  that 
man.  He  flew  to  his  sick  l»ed,  and  he  stayed 
there,  lajit  in  ardent  prayer,  lii!  the  danger 
was  over.  When  Luther  lM<!iiiie  a  little 
domineering  Melanchthon  would  IwHome  a 
little  peevislr;  utterances  of  that  lund  have 
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escaped  him.    But  nH  the  wlifle  be  knenr 

very  well  tliaf  his  own  splctulid  gifts  rt'ceived 
from  Luther  a  ne  w  vaiut;,  and  lie  came  to 
know  Unit  onlv  too  well. 

After  tlie  death  of  Luther,  1546,  not  only 
(he  whole  moral  responsibility  of  tlic  Hituation 
devolwi  upon  Melanchtlion,  but  also  Uic  en- 
tin  maMgemenl  of  all  the  dlTcrging  tcuden 
des  and  uiteniti  which  had  derdc^ped.  He 
loved  peace  and  he  had  a  talent  for  making 
pcncf.  Hut  them  aw  riuses  in  human  life  in 
wlncli  p  'iiwj  can  Ik;  cstiibluslied  onlv  by  a 
word  of  coinmutid,  ami  that  was  not  in  liiin. 
Dragged  from  one  c  outroviTi-y  into  unotla  r, 
the  adiaplioristic,  the  synergistic,  etc.,  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  come  out  the  loser.  Uc  and 
his  hnmedtate  pupils  and  followeiB  assumed 
the  appearance  of  being  onfy  one  parlTlPhil- 
ipplsts)  among  all  the  other  parties.  He  was 
accused  of  ( 'r\  ptn-Calvinism  by  the  theolo- 
giun.H  of  .lenu,  and  the  attacks  uimiu  him  were 
often  made  in  a  most  luiset  iidy  munner.  No 
wontler  tliat  lio  discovcrcil  a  new  di.Hea»e  to 
wiucli  liumau  desh  is  heir,  and  that  it  bears 
to-day  the  name  he  gave  it  three  centuries 
ago,  rabiM  tiieciogorum. 

Tlmn  an  several  collected  editions  of  Me- 
lanehthoa's  works ;  the*best  and  most  com- 
plete is  that  by  BretHchneider  and  Bindseil  in 
Gorp'ig  RfJWinntorum,  Halle,  18a3-r>0,  28 
vols,  of  his  Jjtri  roiiuniim»,  ed.  bv  G.  L.  Plitt, 
Jirlangen,  1W54  ;  *i<l  wi..  by  Kolde,  Leipzig, 
1890.  There  are  also  a  numlKT  of  biograplucw, 
one  by  Ledderhose,  Heidell>erir,  1M7,  Eng. 
trans,  by  Krotel,  Philadelphia,  1H55 ;  another 
by  Mearer.  Lo^izig,  I860,  aj^pesred  in  a  2d  ed. 
in  1809.  O.  P. 

MelchiadM,  or  Miltiadas,  po]x;,  July  2, 
3U>-Jan.  10,  314.  was  an  Afruran  by  birth. 
A  letter  to  him  fruni  ronstanline,  written  in 
Gaul,  3l:{,  is  found  in  KuMbiua,  i/uit.  Ecel.  v., 
17,  but  tlie  decrees  ascribed  to  htm  bj  the 
Lib.  Pout,  are  spuriou.s. 

Melohitas,  or  MeleUtes  (from  the  Hebrew, 
ntelek,  "  king"),  in  tlie  name  of  tliose  ('hris- 
tians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  an<i  tlie  Orient  gener- 
ally who,  though  almost  in  every  res|)<;et  pro- 
fen-sed  Groektt,  recognize  the  authority  ot  the 
pope.  They  repretient  the  fruit  of  the  labors 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century. 

Mel-chiz  •e.<lek  {king  of  righttomtuta). 
king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God.  in  which  capacity  he  blesaetl  .Vbraham 
and  receive<l  tithes  from  him  (Gen.  xiv. ).  Uf 
unknown  origin  and  end  he  was  a  type  of 
Christ  (Pa.  ex.  4),  who  was  a  priest  not  "of  the 
order  of  Aaron.  He  was  not  Enoch,  nor 
Shem.  nor  an  angel,  nor  the  Holy  Ohost,  nor 
the  Son  of  God,  but  a  pioiw  Canannite  whom 
Gk)d  cfllled  ami  chose  an  king  and  priest  to 
pretiuMire  him  who  was  to  be  a  Priest  upon 
his  throne  (Hcb.  vi.,  vii.).  T.  W.  C. 

lleldeniaB,  Rapertos,  ia  the  name  of  the 

anthor  of  tlte  Paraneii*  totim ,  pro  jtaee  EeeU- 
$ia,  ad  tkeologot  AuffuMnnm  ConfeMumia,  pub- 
lished alv-itU  lf»;W  in  Germany.  Nothing  is 
known  about  him.  But  the  book  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  it.s  pacifying  tendenc\".  It 
contains  the  famous  sentence,  "In  nccessarv 
things  unity,  in  unneces-varv  liberty.  In  both 
Chanty,"  quoted  by  Baxter 'in  1679. 


Udottan  B^1bb>  Bee  below. 

Maletius  of  Antiooh.  Eustathius,  bi>.hopof 
Antioch,  who  adhered  lo  the  symbol  of  the 
Conndl  of  Nk»,  lost  his  place  hi  1190  through 
the  efforts  of  bis  opponents,  ffis  party  main- 
tained an  existence,  and  was  recognized  by 
AthanasiuK  :is  the  triie  church  of  Antioch  ; 
but  the  bishopric  fell  into  tlie  hatids  of  the 
Oriental  mediating,  or  Ariaiiizing  jiarty.  Ku- 
doxiuH,  one  of  these  bishops,  liecame  bishop 
of  Constantinople  in  359,  and  thus  there  was 
an  episcopal  election  at  Antioch  (3d0>.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  Acacius,  an  extreme 
Arian,  Meletius  was  elected,  but  be  was  soon 
found  to  belong  rather  to  the  mediating  party 
than  either  to  the  Niceneorthe  Arian.  So 
much  displeasure  was  e.xcitiKl  bv  ihiN  fait 
that  in  a  moiyh  his  eiicinies  had  s<  ruied  his 
removal  and  liad  jmt  Ku/oius,  u  strong  Arian, 
in  his  place.  A  sriKill  psirty  still  adhen-«l  to 
him,  separated  from  the  tent  of  the  church, 
and  thus  constitttted  The  MeUtwn 
Paulintis  now  stood  ai  the  head  of  the  old 
Eustathian  jwrty.  but  no  union  could  be 
brought  about  In'tween  the  Eustutliinns  and 
the  Melctiiiiis,  who  really  sto<Ml  for  ilie  S4inie 
thing.  The  Syno<l  of  Alexiuidria  sought  to 
unite  them,  and  might  have  sui(ee<le<l.  had 
not  Lucifer  consecrated  Paulinus  a.^  bi^liop. 
Paulinus  was  now  ackiiowledgcil  by  the  West 
as  the  true  bishop  of  AutiocJi,  while  the  or- 
thodox £ast  rauied  itself  upon  the  side  of 
Meletius.  In  888  a  synod  at  Antioch  undtr 
the  guidiince  of  Meletius  acknowU'iiged  llie 
Sjinbol  of  Nice,  and  Basil  gave  his  counte- 
nance to  3leletiii.s.  Hut  in  spile  of  all  his 
efforts  Basil  could  not  get  the  West  to  ac- 
knowledge Meletius,  au<l  in  875  Paulinus  was 
declaretl  the  true  bishop  by  Home,  and  in  877 
Meletius  and  Eusebius  of  Saniosaia  together 
declsd«d  heretics.  Under  Valens  ileletiua. 
had  been  banished.  In  878  he  returned.  The 
two  parties  at  Antioch  now  ap])roache<!  one 
anothe  r,  and  an  agreement  was  cntereil  into 
by  which  no  new  bislmp  was  to  Ix*  elected  to 
succtH'd  either  scliisinatic  bishop.  Meletius 
died  in  'SHI  while  al>sent  nl  Ilie  C  ouncil  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  buried  with  great 
honors.  Paulinus  should  now  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  all  as  bishop,  but  this  oj^rtu- 
nity  was  lost,  and  Flavian  elected.  POpe 
DamasuH  in  recognized  Paulinus  again, 
and  when  he  died  Evagrius  was  electtd  to 
succeed  him.  i'>ut  aftei  hi.->  d«'alh  the  Kus- 
tathians  Iiml  no  head,  and  were  brinight  intu 
the  communion  of  the  remainder  of  tlie  Aiiti- 
ocliian  Church  by  Alexander,  tlio  second  su<-- 
cessor  of  Flavian  (415).  Thus  the  ^(  bisiu 
lasted  H.')  years.  F.  11  F 

Meletius,  bLshop  of  Lycopolis,  was  I  he 
originator  of  the  Mihtiun  ikJunm  o_t'  AifJrun- 
dria,  which  antedated  that  of  Antioch,  ami 
had  no  connection  with  it.  It  arose  from  a  dif- 
ference between  Meletius  and  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  about  the  proper  treatment  of 

the  latwcfl  in  the  jv  rsi  rulions.  Peter  n  prc- 
8cnte<l  the  milder,  Mi  Iciius  the  stricter  view  . 
The  beginning  and  early  course  of  tin  si  hivm 
is  involvenl  in  obscuritv,  and  the  accounts  t>f 
it  conflict.  It  seems,  liowever,  evident  that 
Meletius  was  guil^  of  some  eaoroachmient 
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ipoB  the  rij^to  of  the  IMiop  of  Atoxttidria 

n  the  maft<'r  of  onlinntions.  Melutius  was 
li-po(«ed  by  Pitvr,  and  thu.H  niatle  a  HcliLsmutic 
)i8hop,  since  he  refused  to  rccopnizti  the  sen- 
enc-c.  The  Synod  of  Nice  (325)  sought  to 
leal  the  schism,  and  ordered  that  no  one 
hould  be  rcfognizt-fl  n<*  bishop  without  tlie 
ousi'Dt  of  the  mctropoliun.  It  thus  laid  the 
ouadatkn  ol  the  pMriwcbal  power  of  Alez- 
ndrii.  Hie  MelMian  bfaihope  were  treated 
i'li  ti,i!  !nr  •vs,  niid  were  only  ordered  to  al>- 
juii  frani  tin  ix  rforiuiince  of  the  functions 
f  th(  ir  nilirr.  Mcletiua  consented  foru  time, 
ut  wht'ii  Atliaiiasius  procciHie<l  with  more 
rictneas  against  the  Mcletians,  Meletius 
loae  a  succeflsor,  and  thua  perpetuated  tlie 
•Jtism.  Gradually  the  MetatWH.  thouL'li 
viiag  St  flnt  nothing  in  comnum  with  the 
tbaa,  anlsted,  and  possibly  came  to  sym- 
ithize  with  that  party,  and  in  one  of  Athii- 
wius'  absences  the  Mclctian  bisliop  wits  nx- 
rnize<l  l\v  tlie  AriHiis  sih  Ijishuj)  of  Alcxjimlria 
D0).  They  succetxled  in  maintainiui:  ii  m'[)u- 
te  eztalMwe  till  mnm  time  In  the  :>ih  (  en- 
ry.  F.  ii.  F. 

Mel  -i-ta  (Jfimy).  an  islaiifl  soutli  of  Sicily, 
wliicli  Paul  WU8  shipwrecked  during  liin 
yat;c  to  iiome.  Here  In;  was  prt)tect«l 
\U\  perils  on  shore  as  well  us  on  the  sea,  and 
ode  three  months.  duriniK  which  he  wroiiffht 
lay  miracles  and  leowTed  manv  honors 
ctoxxviii)  T.'W.C. 

Memphis.   See  Nopii. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  the  ciipital  of 
dia,  the  only  hislutpof  that  i)l!icc  mention- 
in  the  literary  documents  of  the  three  first 
ituries,  lived  in  tlie  second  half  of  the  "Jd 
.tury,  and  occupied  a  prominent  poeition 
ong  the  ^Vsiatic  blahope,  both  on  aooonnt 
tiis  peiaooal  infloenoe  ud  his  liteianr  ao- 
tj.  But  of  his  works,  among  which  hb 
•logy  of  Christianity  as  the  true  philosophy, 
sented  to  Marcus  'Aurelius,  was  the  most 
owned,  only  frai,nm  iit-s  have  <  <i!ni  down 
IS.  (•()llecte<l  bv  Uouth,  liti.  luurir  vol.  i. 
•  IIurna<k,  iVrt^  und  UnUrmtWUttMn, 
pzig,  1883.  vol.  i..  240-78.) 

f  eMll,  Henry,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 

denni.s  Castle,  Cornwall.  Eng..  Sept.  14, 
*■  :  d.  iu  Lrondon,  Feb.  9,  1871.    He  grndu- 

1H21,  at  8t.  i'eter's  College.  Cambridge  ; 
iine  fellow  and  tutor  ;  minisler  of  Camden 
p<'l.  Cambcrwell,  LiOii'l  ni.  1829-48;  chap- 
to  the  Tower,  1840  ;  principal  of  the  East 
aOoileffe  at  Ilaileyburv.  1^43-50  ;  Golden 
irer  al  St.  Margaret's.  Lothbuiy,  iai7-M  i 
ilain  to  the  queen,  1868 ;  canon  of  8t 
1*8,   ISM ;  rector  of  Barnes  and  rural 

1868.  His  sermons  appeanxl  in  at  least 
»paratc  publications  from  IKj^  oa  ;  some 
lem  were  edited  in  America  by  Bishop 
voine.  New  York,  IHTO,  2  vols.  He  was 
le  Evangelical  scliool,  and  had  a  ffreat 
gh  transitory  reputation,  due  rather  to 
betoiic  and  oratoij  than  to  his  matter. 

P.  M.  B. 

•Iwlll*!  Andrew,  S^-ottish  s(Jiolar  and 
mer  ;    b.    at   lialdovy,  near  Montro.sc. 
aud,  Aug.  1.  IM.*!  ;  fi  at  Sedan.  France, 
At  the  University  of  Bt,  Andrew's  be  | 


alone  knew  Aristotle's  Oreek  text,  and  was 

acc-ounted  "  the  Ix-sl  Jmh;!,  philosojiher.  and 
Cirecian  of  any  young  master  in  the  land.  ' 
He  spent  two  years  in  Paris  under  Bamus  and 
Tumebus,  two  at  I'oitiers  in  the  Btu«lv  of  civil 
law,  and  H  ve  ut  Qeneva  as  professor  of  human- 
itr.  Beturnin)^  in  1574,  ho  became  principal 
of  Glasgow  Umveisity,  which  he  raised  from, 
a  aeariy  mined  conaiHoa.  and  ia  15b0  wa» 
transfenied  to  St.  Hbaej*;  the  new  tiieologlcal 
college  of  St.  An<lrew's.  A  steady  opix  iietit 
of  prelacy,  he  came  inttt  conllicl  with  tlie  au- 
thorities, an<l  c.'^'apetl  imprUf)nment  by  exile 
in  England,  ir)84-*C>.  Beturning,  he  was 
moderator  of  the  .(Vs-semblv  in  ITiHT,  l.'ibS),  aud 
l')94,  and  in  1592  »iw  f'resbyterianihm,  of 
which  lie  was  the  most  powerful  exponent  and 
cbampioa,  zatifled  by  Parliament.  Ue  waa 
rectorofSt.Andrew'a,  1600-97.  KlngJamcL 
dn'ading  so  formidable  an  opponent,  excluded 
him  from  the  As.sembly  of  1800.  To  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  he  was  sununoned  to  London 
with  others  in  IflOO,  ostensibly  to  confer  on 
church  affairs.  Here,  for  an  epigram  on  a 
service  in  the  chapel  royal,  he  was  tried  by 
the  Privy  OonncO.  Nov.  80,  convicu-d  o'f 
teandalum  magnatum,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  1007-11,  pen,  paper,  and  lodety  U  iug 
for  some  time  denieil  him.  On  hla  liberation, 
forbidden  alike  to  return  to  Scotland  or  to 
take  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Bm  helle,  he  was 
allowed  to  accept  a  similar  jK^yition  in  the 
I'mteslant  college  at  Setlan  ;  there  his  last 
eleven  y«!ars  were  spent.  His  writings  were 
cliietly  "jKJcms,  of  which  the  beet  is  Carmen 
Moms,  Basel.  1674.  His  life  was  written  hi  3 
Tole.,  JBdtaibiizKh,  1819,  bv  Dr.  T.  HcCrle, 
who  calls  him  the  fgeatrnt  benefactor  of  Scot- 
land after  Knox.  F.  H.  B. 

Memento  mori  {remember  thou  tJuilt  dit)  is 
the  device  of  several  monastic  orden,  aa,  for 
Inetanee,  the  Oarthuslans,  the  CamaMnlenaee. 

the  Trappists,  etc. 

Men  of  Uaderstaadiac  (Homines  inUUi- 
getUia),  a  branch  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  (((.v.),  which  appeared  in  Fhuidera. 
ej<|M>cialIv  in  Bru^nels.  about  1411,  under  die 
leadership  of  .f:g{diu8  and  Wllllam  of  Hfl- 
denissem  (Ilildeaheim). 

Men*  ahem  (eon^orCer),  slxteeutii  king  of 

Israel,  who  slew  Bhallum  and  reigned  in  his 
sleatl.  His  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years  (b.c. 
771-760),  was  distinguishetl  for  cruelty  and 
oppression  (2  Kings  xv.  14-22).     T.  W'.  C. 

Menander,  one  of  the  earliest  Gnostics,  waa 
a  native  of  Samaria,  a  pupil  of  Simon  Magu^ 
the  teacher  of  Baeflraee,  and  the  Hnk  between 
the  Oriental  and  the  Greek  gnosis. 

Menoios  (Chinese,  Meng  t.se).  He  was  a 
noble  of  the  province  of  Lu,  and  livetl  from 
871  to  288  B.C.  He  ia  regarded  as  the  chief 
philosopher  of  tlw  school  of  Oanfucius.  and 
as  having  overoome  all  Ita  oppooenta.  He  to 
less  tvpical,  more  IndtvMnal  than  Oonfndue, 
and  dCb  doctrine  was  better  systematized. 
His  dialogues  are  a  sacred  book.  '  The  virtues 
recommendetl  by  him  a  i  irilinal  are  wisdom, 
humaQity,  justiue  and  dei-onim.  He  regard- 
ed human aatunaa originally  and  essentiallj 

good.  W.  Vl  Maktw. 
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MENNO 


Mwad— or  MmiiImiw,  «  Onosdc  leel, 

which  still  maintains  an  existence  in  South 
Babylonia.  Thu  naina  has  the  same  signiti- 
caticfi  as  Gnostic  ;  and  though  they  are  also 
linown  by  the  name  of  "  Chri.stians  of  St. 
John,"  they  aro  in  no  Hcnsc  a  Cliristinu  sect. 
They  are  remarkable  as  being  the  only  Gnos- 
tic sect  which  has  any  considerable  litenituro. 
Of  tlife  the  principl  is  tha  "sreat  book," 
which  b  largely  liturgical,  Mia  which  con- 
tains their  Ideas  in  an  unsystematic  form. 
This  body  of  literature  is  important  not  only 
for  til-.'  study  of  the  (}iiostic  systems  in  gen- 
eral, but  also  for  the  lan^uaj^e,  u  dinle<'t  of 
Aramaic.  (Sec  the  edition  of  IVtcrmann, 
Themnrua  »eu  Libtr  Magnut,  Berlin,  1867  ; 
Noldeko's  MandSuehe  Grammatik,  Halle, 
1875 :  fall  catalogue  of  literature  in  Herzog, 
JttiUen/^fdopddie,  toI.  ix.,  p.  205  ff.) 

Like  the  other  Qnoetic  sects,  the  Mendteans 
begin  with  the  mottt  abstract  idea  or  divinity, 
wliich  they  entitle  the  "  preat  plory."  Wiih 
him  is  associated  tin;  a'tlu  r,  or  kin?  of  liirht, 
the  soiir<'0  of  the  dev(!l()i)iiu'nl  of  the  world. 
From  these,  bv  Hxicccssive  emanation.s,  pro- 
ceed "  the  great  Jord>ui  ;"  "  the  first  Life," 
which  is  the  real  God  of  the  Mendteans ; 
"  the  second  Lfib***  which  becomes  a  fallen 
spirit :  then  a  grcnip,  of  which  one  h  "  the 
third  Life  ;"  then  tfodemiurp,  by  which  the 
•world  18  crealtHl.  In  all  this,  and  in  much 
more,  tlic  clo.s«;st  relation  with  Gnostici.^m,  and 
particularly  with  Manichieism,  is  at  once  evi- 
dent. The  prophets  of  Judaism  arc  all  called 
IklsB  prophets,  and  Jesus  is  reckoned  in  Uic 
.same  categoiy.  A  characteristic  utterance, 
iUustmtinfftheir  attitude  toward  Christianitv, 
btbli:  "Sewaraof  the  God-carpenter.  To 
the  carpenter  belongs  the  axe ;  not  teoense." 
A^ci'tirisin  plays  a  .smaller  part  with  tht-ni 
tluiii  IS  usual  w'ith  the  Gnostics,  for  they  are 
poly  gamous  aodpenDit  the  marriage  of  tlieir 
clergy. 

The  organization  of  the  Mendicans  is  quite 
complete.  They  have  a  regular  hierarchy  of 
UrilOpa,  priests,  and  deucon.s,  alwve  which 
HUaam  a  patriarch,  of  which  rank  there  have, 
however,  hem  bat  two  repreoentatiTes  hi  the 
entire  history  of  the  people,  and  which  is 
now  vacant.  Tlie  ceremonies  of  ordination 
arc  litug  and  severe.  Amonc  their  rites  bap- 
tism plaj's  a  large  jmrt.  They  have  alsi>  a 
eucharist.  Their  nuitilH-r.  which  in  the  ITtli 
century  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  20,0(H» 
families,  is  now  reduced  to  alraut  1500  souls. 
£.  Babelon,  Le$  MendaUMt  I«ur  hittoire  et  leur 
deetrinn.  Paris,  1888.  F.  H.  F. 

Manddflsohn,  Mosm,  b.  at  Dessau,  67  m. 
s.w.  of  Berlin,  Sept.  6.  1728 ;  d.  in  Berlin. 
Jan.  4,  1786;  atadled  rabbinicat  lore  and 
afietward  Utenrton  and  phlkwopliu ;  con- 
tribnted  very  much  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  Jews  in  Germany,  especially  in  Berlin, 
and  acquired  a  rrrtain  name  in  German  liter- 
ature by  his  half  ijhilusopliical  writings, 
Pluxdon,  Morgfimtundm,  etc..  and  by  his  con- 
nection with  Leasing,  Lavater,  etc.  His  life 
was  written  by  Samuels,  London,  1823,  and 
Eayserllng,  Berlin.  1808. 

Mendicant  Orders,  or  Begging  Friars, 
comprise  thoae  four  monastic  oraers  which,  at 


least  in  the  fint  tfane  after  their  foundation, 

realized  their  vow  of  poverty  by  actually  sub- 
sisting on  alms — the  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
Carmelites,  and  Angosrinfan  flennfts.  fiaa 

those  arts. 

Mens,  Mene,  Tekel,  tTphartin,  the  enig- 

maticjil  piissiiirc  supcriKitnrally  written  upon 
the  plaster  of  tht;  wall  in  Bclshazz.ar's  pauice 
in  Babylon  (Dan.  v.  ")-2.1),  which  the  a.strolo- 
gers,  the  Chalditans,  and  the  sooth.savers 
could  neither  read  nor  interpret,  but  which 
Daniel  read  and  interpreted  as  a  warning  to 
the  king,  that  his  time  was  np. 

Meni,  the  name  of  a  divinity  mentioned 
ouce  in  the  Bible  (Isa.  xlv.  11),  and  by  .some 
identihetl  witli  the  Greek  inCHUigod.  Mene.by 
others  with  one  of  the  minor~^  divinities  of 
Balqrion,  Ifanu. 

Menno  and  the  Mennonitea.  ltonM| 

Simons,  b.  at  Witmarsum,  Frieslaad,  1498 ; 

d.  at  Uldfslohe,  HolRtein,  Jan.  13,  15r)9.  He 
became  a  priest  about  l.jlti.  After  earnest 
study  of  the  New  Testament  he  began  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  an  ev4ingelieal  spirit. 
The  martjTdomof  an  Anabaptist,  in  IMl.  led 
Menno  to  seek  the  viewH  of  leading  n-ft)rmcrs 
upon  the  subject  of  infant  baptism.  This  In- 
vcstigidton  rmulted  in  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  practice  was  not  warranted  by  either  the 
New  Testament  or  the  arguments  of  tlieolo- 
pians.  In  l.'ilit)  >rcnno  withdrew  from  tlio 
Uuinan  Catholic  Church  and  Ijccamenn  Ana- 
baptist minister.  lie  labored  earnestly  to  ail- 
vancc  his  opinions  until  his  death.  During 
much  of  this  tinic  he  was  subject  to  severe 

})crsecution,  and  lalwrcd  with  a  price  offered 
orhisanest.  ICany  churches  in FriesUmd, 
Northern  Cknnany,  and  the  NetherUmds 
took  hi.s  name.  He  abliorrrd  the  exces.ses  at 
.Miirister  and  di.scliiimcti  ail  sympalhr  with 
that  movement.  He  adopted  many  vic«  s  of 
the  evangelical  Anabaiitist.<?  (q.v.),  and  in  the 
Low  Countries  his  lollowers  afhiiated  with 
those  Dutch  Anabaptists  who  derivwl  their 
views  from  the  devout  and  peaceable  Ana- 
baptists of  Switzerland.  Menno  did  not  hold 
to  a  community  of  goods,  but  he  was  inflo* 
enced  by  Melchior  IIoffman'specaUarTieini 
of  the  person  of  Christ  (scje  p.  W). 

The  early  followers  of  Menno  emphasized 
the  work  "of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  i>ersonal  re- 
ligious cxpcricnci;  and  consist<>nt  conduct. 
Tluy  rejected  infant  baptism  and  oaths,  be- 
lieved in  non -resistance,  and  refused  to  hold 
office  as  civil  magiatrates.  They  were  loyal 
citizens  and  held  that  maf^Stratea  shonld  be 
obeyed  in  everything  not  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God.  They  settled  all  differences 
among  themselves  by  artiitra'ion  :  m  \(  r  by 
reference  to  courts  of  law.  Thcv  forbade 
divorce  except  for  advdtery.  and  insisted  upon 
strict  moralitv  and  church  discipline,  but  they 
soon  divided  into  parties  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  mcssnre  of  strictness  in  church  dis- 
cipline. The  frequent  assertion  tiiat  Menno 
taught  and  "practised  Immersion  cannot  be 
supported  and  ought  not  to  be  made.  Tbo 
early  jMennonitcs  aLTced  with  modern  Bap- 
tists concerning  the  j)rop<'r  tubjtct*,  bnt  not 
concerning  the  act  of  bapti.sin.  The  Dutch 
Anabapti^s,  lilce  the  Swiss,  anticipated  by 
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nearly  a  century  the  jirinciitlea  of  Rojrcr  Will- 
iauiH  and  Williuin  Pciin  in  tlicir  udvcH-iicy  of 
civil  aud  ndiKious  lilK,rty  and  of  tlie  Hcjmru- 
tion  of  church  and  stiitt-.  It  is  not  usually 
conceded  that  the  contest  in  Eugbnd  which 
lod  to  the  colooiztttiou  of  America  was  tlie 
Batwnl  and  kurical  ia^m  «l  tba  doctiiaM 
whidi  were  beld  by  the  better  daas  of  Asm- 
bii|)tists  ()f  the  16th  century.  Yet  such  a  high 
cliiim  in  made  for  the  views  of  Men  no,  iliu>- 
meier.  and  others  of  like  spirit.  Tliouj;h  for 
a  lime  rcligiouH  toleration  w:us  ^nuilcd  to  tlu' 
Auuhaptists  liy  Willium  the  Silent,  hillcr  jx!r- 
secutiuns  drove  the  MennonitL-n  up  the  lihiue 
•od  into  Pruiwia.  and  ut  a  later  date  tliey 
want  to  BoattMrn  Russia  and  large  munbera 
came  to  America.  Thtw  they  were  widely 
scaliered  There  is  a  marked  resemblance 
and  a  clfwie  historical  relation  between  many 
views  and  prnrtici-s  of  tiie  Friends  and  the 
doctriiRS  and  iisajifs  of  the  Mennonites. 
"  \\  t!  lire  coiniK'Ik'd, "  says  Barclay  in  Ids 
Inner  UiUory  o/  the  lieligiout  Sieieika  of  the 
Ommonmam,  '*  to  view  George  Pox  as  the 
nnoooecioas  enonent  of  the  doctrine,  prao> 
tloe,  and  diacipune  of  the  ancient  and  stricter 
party  of  the  Dutch  Mennonitea. "  The  early 
English  General  Baptists  were  the  connecting 
link  iK  twetn  the  Dutch  Anabaplists  and  the 
Frienila.  (See  George  Tallack.  UevrM  J-'or, 
the  Frien4$,  and  Me  3ar^  Bt^iUiU,  London. 

The  intlebtcduess  of  the  Friends  to  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Holland  was  amply  repaid  by  tlie 
cordial  welcome  given  to  the  ^^lennonites  in 
the odonyof  FenoqrlTania.  The  uiother of 
'William  Penn  was  a  natfTe  of  Rotterdam. 

and  he  made  n<it  less  tluin  three  jfiurneys 
among  the  Mennonitcs  of  tlie  continent  In-fore 
lie  became  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 
Doubtless  the  first  Gerniaa  immigrantii  came 
to  Peno's  colony  by  the  founder's  special  in- 
TitaUon,  Ther  were  Slennonites  who  reached 
PeniiBjiffaiila  in  1083  and  gave  the  name  to 
Gemaalowii.  Their  first  minister  was  Will- 
iam Rittenhooae.  He  built  llie  first  paper- 
mlUfB  America,  in  lOlM),  on  a  brandi  of  the 
TTIflflahlckou  Creek.  Early  in  the  ITlh  cen- 
tury many  Jleunouilt-s  wtlled  in  Lanciwler 
County,  anil  until  the  present  day  Jlenno- 
nitcs  have  been  among  the  most  indu^^trious 
and  worthy  residents  of  Uie  state.  By  re- 
movals and  later  immigration  their  scttlc- 
menta  have  extended  to  Viigioia  and  to  aer- 
eial  of  the  central  and  wertem  states. 

The  present  Mcnnonites  of  Holland  and 
Triesland  belong  chiefly  to  the  milder  school 
in  both  discipline  and  drxtritiL  They  num- 
iH'r  about  40.(»(K}.  They  8Upp()rt  a  llourLshing 
thTOlogiial  school  at  .Amsterdam,  wliit  h,  not 
withstanding  tlie  prejudices  of  many  eairly 
Mennonitcs,  was  founded  in  1785. 

Menoonitee  of  German  descent  were  at- 
tracted to  Russia  by  privileges  granted  by 
Catharine  H.  and  conlirmed  by  Paul.  Rus- 
sian MennonltcM  Ixn  ame  vitv  prosperous,  and 
numbered  nearly  4<i,iM)f)  in  1S74,  when,  on 
account  of  the  unwiM;  ai-lioii  of  the  trovem- 
ment  in  t!ie  withdrawal  of  pn-vi  >ii>  e.xeinp- 
tioDB,  alxiut  lO.iMjo  .Mennoni(e.-i  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
and  Manitoba.  The  Hussiau  policy  was  soon 


modified  liv  the  substitution  of  civil  for  com- 
pulsory military  s<.Tvice,  and  the  Meniionite 
settlements  continued  to  llourish,  so  that  to- 
day they  contain  about  40. (MK)  muUk,  even 
after  the  largo  emigration  to  America. 

In  Switzerland  and  France  there  are  about 
2600  Hemumites,  and  in  Germany  18,000,  of 
whom  10,000  are  in  Prassia.  Hieae  figures 
inclade.  however,  the  whole  number  of  souls  . 
in  Mennonite  f&milies — i.e..  the  nienilK-rs  in 
full  fellowship,  who  arc  usually  r(  1 1  ivcd  at 
aliout  14  years  of  age,  and  the  unbaptized 
children  of  the  hou.scuolds. 

Acconling  to  the  same  method  of  computa- 
tion, there  are  about  150, (XX)  Mennonitcs  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  fiO.OUO  in  British 
America.  Of  these  the  so^lied  "  Old  Men« 
nonttea"  arc  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
Their  principal  'paper,  Tlie  Herald  of  Drvth, 
is  Issued  at  Elkhart,  ind.,  where  they  have  a 

flourishing  publishing  house. 

^leiiiionites  of  the  "  General  Cunferenee  "' 
with  organs  at  Berne,  lud.,  aud  Philadelphia, 
seek  to  foster  union  on  tlie  basis  of  what  is 
essential  to  truth  and  salvation  and  in  accord' 
anoe  with  the  fundamental  views  of  the 
Mennonite  fellowship. 

The  very  strict  **  Old  Amisli"  Mcnnonites 
are  not  very  numerous.  Tin  y  are  opi^j.-^^l  to 
siH'cial  houses  of  worsliip,  but  observe  a  lixtil 
onier  of  service  in  private  houses,  wi-ar  long 
hair  and  licanls.  and  arc  marked  by  otlier 
peculiarities.  The  *' Refonned  Meunouitee" 
originated  in  Lancaster  County.  Pa.,  In 
1811,  under  the  leadenUp  of  John  mat^  with 
the  avowed  purpoee  oi  instoring  primitive 
doctrine  and  practices. 

LiTKUATt  iiE. — The  works  of  Mcnno  Simons 
and  the  Marttfr'x  Mirror,  by  T.  .1  Mtu 
Braglit.  are  ainotiL;  the  most  ap(>rove<l  speci- 
mens of  -Mennoiute  literature,  l^nglish  trans- 
lations have  lM>en  issued  by  llie  publishing 
company,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Much  useful  infor- 
mation IS  given  in  Barclay's  Inner  BidoTg  «f 
the  Heligitm  SoektiM  ef  tAe  Vommmv>eaUk. 
London,  IBTO.  (Mee  also  Brons,  Urtpning, 
Entteiekelung,  vnd  Sehiek»ale  dvr  Taufgritiuiit- 
en  odir  Mennoniten,  Norden,  1SK4  ;  H.  G. 
Mannhardt,  Jahrbuch  der  Altrrn >i{}eli*fhen 
TitfifffrMtiiiUn  (nU'r  Mennoniltn-tii  inriudeu, 
Danzig.  18Hy  ;  Cassel,  Uietory  of  Ific  Mtnno- 
niten,  Elkhari,  Ind.,  18b8,  and  esr^n  iaily  the 
articles  Menno  and  Mennonitcs  [with  refior* 
enoes]  in  Heiaof -Plitt  and  in  Schafl-Ueraog. 
These  articles  are  by  Professor  J.  O.  de  Ho^ 
SchefTer.  of  Amsterdam,  perhaps  the  best 
living  authority  couoeming  the  historv  of  the 
Mennonites.)  B.  O.  tuirK. 

Maoolofiam,  in  the  Greek  Church  is  the 
name  for  the  martyrologium  of  the  Latin 

Church. 

Menses.  Papalee  <jpapal  inonllu)  are  tlie  un- 
even noubs  of  the  year,  and  arc  thus  called 
beoause,  aooording  to  an  old  custom  not  now 
in  estatenoeany  more,  the  pope  had  a  right  to 
appoint  to  all  benefloes  falling  vacant  in  those 
months. 

Mental  Reservation  means  a  preme<litated 
concealment  of  some  part  of  the  truth  in  giv- 
ing a  statement,  which  really  makes  the  re- 
port ntteriy  false  and  mHliffiitiy^  witlmnft 
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makiog  the  reporter  a  Uir,  or  »  latent  con- 
dttkm  in.giTiaig  «  nmnlH,  whieb  «houkl 
iiHik«  tfie  ooDtiaot  anolaldf  null  and  ▼old 

without  making  the  contractant  a  scoundrel. 
It  is  an  invention  of  the  Je«uit  morals,  and 
was  at  one  time  very  much  Htlniirfd  on  nc- 
count  of  the  intellet-lual  subtlety  it  prvsup- 
posea,  but  it  is  so  repugnant  to  human  nature, 
when  in  a  healthy  state,  that  it  is  to  be  moat 
vlgonNufy  ivpralMiided. 

Me-phiV-o-Bheth  {txt'  rtninnfor  of  xJi.nnt, 
i.e.,  idiA*),  a  gnindHon  of  Saul,  n  cripple  from 
his  youth,  who  rcceivL<l  liis  ;;nindfather'8  es- 
tate from  David,  but  lost  part  of  it  through 
the  treachery  of  Zfba  (8  Sam.  ix.  13,  xvl.  1-4, 
xix.  M-W).  He  was  exempted  from  ttie  de- 
soendanfB  of  Saul  given  up  to  the  CHbeonttes 
(xxi.  7),  though  anolbar  bearing  the  same 
name  was  hanged.  T.  W.  C. 

Manenbafg  Thacdogy  denotes  a  move- 
ment within  the  German  Reformed  Church 

of  the  United  Stat&s,  and  ifl  thus  called  be- 
cause it  originated  in  tlie  Thcologiwil  Sfini 
nary  of  .Morcershurg,  Pa,  The  inovenieut  wtts 
caused  simply  by  the  contact  U'tween  nio<lcrn 
German  theology  and  Anglo-American  church 
Hfe,  and  ran  through  three  successive  phases 
—a  philMophical,  1886-48;  a  theological, 
18tt-68,  anda  Uturgical.  1858-66,  after  which 
It  came  to  rest  not  without  having  brought 
some  good  fruit.  The  diief  points  may  be 
thus  stated  :  1.  "  The  (livine-humiin  person 
of  JeHUs  Chri.st  in  the  primordial  truth  of 
Christianity,  both  of  revelation  and  redemp- 
tion. From  the  Christ  idea,  as  the  funda- 
mental principle,  are  t^)  t)e  developed  all 
SCriplaral  doctrines."  "  Morcersburg  was 
tiwftntt  theological  echool  in  America  which 
propounded  and  vindicated  what  has  since 
been  called  the  *  Chrlsto-centric  *  Idea  of 
Christiiuiltv."  2.  The  church  is  the  mysti 
ciil  body  of  whicli  Clirist  is  tlie  head  and  true 
believers  are  the  mcnd)crs.  extending  tlirougli 
all  ages,  and  passing  through  experiences  of 
grr)wth  similar  to  those  ot  an  individual. 
"  Different  phases  of  tlie  fulaees  of  her  spirit- 
ual life,  including  doctrine  and  morals,  cultus 
and  eoclesiMtical  polity,  appear  at  dlflerent 
epodis  in  lier  woaaerfal  hb^torr.  Henoe  no 
statements  of  doctrine  formulate*!  in  any  past 
Hge  need  be  final,  aud  no  form  of  organization 
run  hi;  fl.xed  and  uuchiiiiL^cal)!*'.  But  tlie 
churcii  modifies  doctrinal  fonnuln  arronling 
to  her  progress  in  the  koowli-dgf  ot  C  hristian 
truth,  and  adjusts  her  organization  to  the  ad- 
vanced status  of  her  life  and  to  her  altered 
conneetioa  with  the  wwrld.  On  this  principle 
MeroeralKifg  oonld  recognize  propnctr  and 
wisdom  In  the  papal  hierarchy  of  meaiteval 
Romanism,  and  yet  affirm  tlie  necessity  of 
tlic  Reformation,  and  vindicate  the  aiiti  liie- 
rarcliical  organizations  of  the  Protestant 
churt^hes. "  .S.  An  elevated  conception  of 
the  spiritual  dignity  of  the  ministry.  4.  The 
Ncnments  of  baptism  and  tiie  Lord's  Supper 
wan  oonsidered  "the  signiflcaat  lijpu  and 
aeab  of  CM*!  covenant  wMi  us."  8.  A  Htnr- 
rical  worship  was  urged,  and  (6)  the  diligent 
imtruction  of  the  baptized  youth  inculcated. 
(Cf.  art.  Mercemburg  Theology  in  Schaff-Her- 
zog.   Also  see  J.  U.  Dubbe,  HMorie  Manual 


of  the  B^unned  Chuirli  in  thf  Uiu'tat  Stutea, 

Lancaster.  1885 ;  Theodore  Appel.  TAe  Uf* 
and  Work  tf  JUkfi  WUNMiMm  JIMa.  D.D., 
LL.D.  [the  great  leader  of  the  movement], 

Philadelphia.  1888.) 

Mercy,  the  disposition  which  inclines  us  to 
show  kindness  to  the  undesenring.  It  ia  a 
Christian  grace,  and  emlnentlv  heoomes  those 

who  owe  Hfe  and  all  things  else  to  tJic  mcrcv 
of  God  (Matt.  V.  7.  44-46).  The  divine  men  v 
is  iutiuite  and  ctcmal,  hut  its  cxi-rt  i-'  iv  op 
tional,  and  therefore  while  the  cliiL-f  of  sin- 
ners may  adc  it  tha  beat  of  men  cannot  de- 
mand it.  T.  W.  C. 

Mercy,  Sisters  oi^  a  religious  onlcr  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  foundi-d  in  Dublin 
l)y  Mijis  ("alliarine  ilcAulev  in  1834,  furuiully 
(•ontirme<l  by  Gregory  XVl.,  in  1840,  and  de- 
voted to  tlie  aid  and  rescue  of  suffering  and 
tempted  women.  It  spread  rapidly  through* 
out  the  English-speaking  world.  In  the 
United  States  the  first  house  was  established 
at  Pittsburir,  Pa. ,  in  1K43.  (So:  lA'ac<ii  from 
the  Annals  oj'  t/te  Hitten  qf  JUerejf,  !New  Vurk, 
1881, 8  voia.) 

Mercy-Seat.   See  Ark  ok  Covenant. 

Mar'4-1aah(«<r(f<).  1.  A  place  in  Bephidim 
wliere  the  people  cnided  Mosee  and  he  imola 
the  rode,  also  called  BCasaah,  "  Umptatian" 
(Ex.  xvil.  1-7.  I>eut.  vi.  16).  2,  A  place  near 

Kadfsli,  whcTo,  'iT)  years  later,  a  lii<i  miracle 
was  wrought  and  a  like  sin  coniinilted  in- 
volving both  Aaron  and  Ifoaes  (Num,  xx. 
1-13.  xxvii.  14).  T.  W.  C. 

Merici,  Angela.   Sec  Unsu  lines. 

Merit  signifies  desert  or  that  which  la 
earned,  ana  henoe  tliera  is  no  merit  in  our 
best  obedience.   Tlie  most  faithful  servant 

has  done  only  what  it  was  hLs  duty  to  do 
(Luke  xvii.  10),  and  therefore  lias  no  claim 
on  God.  T.  W.  C. 

Merits  of  Ohzlst  is  a  term  used  to  denot* 

the  active  and  the  nassive  obedience  of  Christ ; 

all  that  lie  did  ana  all  that  ho  .suffered  for  the 
salviition  of  his  people.  HLs  mediation  Iteing 
voluntary  guv.'  Idm  arlgitt  tO  axp<^t  and  tO 
claim  its'duo  reward.  T.  W.  C. 

MetHoB  da  Ooadlgno,  a  distinction  made 

by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  adopted  in  the  Rom- 
an Church  in  order  to  save  the  nieritorious- 
ness  of  believers'  works  Stn-  CoMiiu  ity, 
CoNDKJNiTY.  All  Protestants  reject  alike  the 
distinction  and  the  purpoae  fof  which  it  wan 
invented.  '       T.  W.  C. 

MMvala,  Very  Rar.  Ohailai,  D.D.  (Cun- 
bridge,  1870;  Durham,  ad  evml..  1883). 
D.C.L.  (hon.,  Oxford,  1866).  LL.D.  (hon., 
Edinburgh.  1884).  dean  of  Ely.  Church  of 
England  ;  b.  in  Bloomsbury,  London,  March 
y,  18Ub  ;  studied  at  Cambridge  ;  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1834  ;  became  rector  of  Lawford, 
1848 :  dean  of  Ely.  1869,  and  wrote  Hiitorg 

ff  Me  Mmant  Under  th»  Bmpin,  London, 
8IHMn,  7  vols,  (a  standard  work) ;  Cbneer- 
non  of  the  Roman  Empire,  London.  1864  ; 
Convenion  of  the  Northern  Natiom,  1865  ;  Si, 
Paul  at  Rome,  1877;  Conrerition  of  the  West, 
1877  ;  ^poehe  qf  Early  Church  JOMory,  187S. 
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Maria  d'Aubigne  (tnerl  (Io-Im  d  yii'),  Jean 
Banri,  h.  at  Eaux-Vivcs,  on  Lake  Lcinaii, 
SwiUerlaod,  Aug.  16,  1794  ;  d.  at  Citiicva, 
OcL  SI,  1818 ;  studied  theology  at  Geneva, 
and  beoime  pastor  of  the  French  KcformMl 
ooBgregatlon  in  Hamburg,  1818 ;  court 
preacher  in  Brussels,  1824,  and  profeaaor  of 
theology  at  Geneva.  1831.  The  first  divkion 
of  liis  celebrated  work.  Hint"!  tj  of  tltf  Uifor- 
nuition,  thai  on  llu;  Kcforiiiation,  in  the  time 
of  Luther,  wa.s  pul)li>lii  il  in  French  at  Paris, 
1885-47,  4  vols.  ;  tlic  srcoiul  on  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  lime  of  Calvin,  18«2-7f5.  H  vols. 
Each  (Uviaioii  iias  been  translated,  Iioodon 
and  New  York,  and  tlie  flret  has  been  eoor- 
moualj  popular,  owing  to  it^  pictureaqne  end 
dramatte  style  and  its  enthufuantic  and  Prot- 
estant tone.  He  al.so  wrote  I.-i  ItipiihUque 
d'Anffleterre  atix  Jour»  de  VromKtil,  lH4y,  and 
Troit  SHcla  de  Lutiti  m  ^mae,  1849.  (See 
the  memoir  by  J.  Boimet.  Foriii,  1874.) 

O.  P. 

Mer'-o-dach  {denth),  tho  iuiiul'  of  an  idol- 
god  of  the  Babylonians,  their  chief  divinity 
fil  their  later  Urtoij.  T.  W.  C. 

Mer'-o-dach  Bal'-a-dan{jfor«/u;/;>f/-«/  litl), 
a  king  of  Babvlon,  who  nought  a  friendly  al- 
liance with  Ilezekiah,  king  of  Judah  (Isa. 
xzxix..  2  (Jhron.  xxxU.  31).  In  8  Kinos  xx. 
IS  lie  ii  oftUed  Berodech  BmImImi.  He  la 
named  in  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions  as  hav- 
ing been  twice  defeated  and  exiled  by  Sen- 
naclierib.  T.  W.  C. 


basalt  was  found  at  ntlK)n  on  wliich  are  in- 
M  rib('<i  in  Phd-nician  It'tttr.'*  the  exploits  of 
Meaha  and  his  war  with  Israel.  This  is  ibe 
f MHAN.  HtMUte  stone.  T.  W.  C. 


''Hw  wnim  of  He- 

ran"  (Joah.  zi.  6)  Is  the  name  of  the  most 

northern  of  the  thnc  lakes  supplied  by  the 
Jortlau.  It  is  six  miU  s  ion;;  by  four  broad,  very 
slmllow  and  lar^rdy  covcn-d  with  uqiiaiic 
plants.  Near  it  Joshua  routed  the  confeder- 
acy under  JaUn.  T.  W.  C. 

Me'-roz  (an/luin).  an  unknown  place  in 
Galilee.  curse<l  in  the  Song  of  I)el)orali 
(Judges  V.  28)  for  not  joiuiug  with  her  and 
Barak  against  tbe  foes  of  Israel.  Sins  of 
omtaelon  nny  be  as  raimms  as  Hin.s  of  com- 
nilsston.  T.  W.  C. 

Merrill,  Selah,  D.D.  (Iowa  College,  Grin- 
nell,  la..  1875),  LL.D.  (Union  College, 
fldMnedtdy.  X.,  1884),  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Cfenton  Oentre.  Oonn.,  May  2,  1887; 

studied  theology  in  NfW  Haven  Thcologicii! 
tjeminary  ;  wiLs  rluipluin  o(  the  Korty-ninth 
Unitcfl  .'^tatt  s  Colored  Infaiil  1  \'i<  ksbur^', 
Miss.,  I8tt4-G.)  ;  studied  in  (iLrniany,  IstkS- 
70  ;  was  archteologist  of  the  An>eri(.tui  Pales- 
tine £xploration  Society,  1874-77,  and  United 
States  consul  in  Jerusalem,  1882-^.  He 

Cblished  AVm(  ^  Jordan,  New  York  and 
ndon,  1881  ;  (TatOee  in  the  Tim»(^Okri$t, 
Boston,  1881,  London,  1885,  etc. 

Merawin.    See  Rui.m.vn  Mkh-iwix. 

Ma'-aha  {diliriTuuet).  a  kini;  of  Moab,  w  ho, 
having  been  tributary  to  .Vluib,  revoltwl  U|x)n 
his  death  and  wa.s  attacked  by  Jehoram  M'ith 
Judah  and  £dom,  aiid  his  country  desolated. 
Beekned  end  hopeless  of  escape,  be  sacrificed 
Us  own  son  openly  on  the  wall,  and  the  bc- 
■iegen  witbdrew.  In  1888  a  block  of  black 


I'-ahaoh.  One  of  the  three  companions  of 
Daniel  wtio  were  trained  in  fiebjlon  for  Uie 
royal  service  (Dan.  IT).  T.  W.  C. 

M»-&o-po-t».'-ml^(betlBetn  Hie  ricert).  The 
Greek  name  of  the  tract  lying  between  the 
Kuphrates  and  the  Tigris,  called  by  the  He- 
brews Arum  iiMlmraim,  Syria  of  the  two  rivers. 
It  e.\teud(  <i  from  Mt.  Taurus  to  the  i\r.xian 
Gulf,  and  was  alK>ut  KKt  miles  long  and  :J(K) 
brojid.  Its  plains,  once  fertile,  are  now  Imrren 
for  luck  of  irrigation.  It  was  ilie  home  of 
tbe  patriarchs  who  prccedetl  Abraham,  and 
of  the  wives  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xi.. 
xzv^  etc).  It  was  the  abode  of  Balaam  and 
of  Oattsban-rbdia-thafm,  tbe  first  oppressor  of 
Israel  in  the  time  of  llir  .Tiidtres  (iii.  8-10), 
\\  hen  tlie  Anunonites  \m  re  al  %vai  w  ith  David 
they  hir*^!  etiariotsand  h()r>eineii  out  of  Mi  so- 
potamia.  The  country  furnished  a  delegaliuu 
of  Jews  and  proselvtes  to  atleod  the  Passover 
at  Jerusalem  (Aets"ii.  9).  T.  W.  C. 

Massalians.   Sec  M.vshaliaks. 

Mesrehi,  b.  at  Hasecastis,  now  Mnsh.  Turk- 
ish Armenia.  83  m.  s.s.e.  of  Erzroom.  :ir>4  ; 
took  holy  ortitrs,  yjsfl  ;  lu'caine  the  palriart  h 
Saliag"»  (Sahak's)  coadjutor.  iUiO  ;  invenlid 
the  Armenian  alphaln't,  40t)  ;  gave  wonderful 
impetus  to  religion  and  literature  among  the 
Arnienians  ;  through  his  labors  a  vernacular 
edition  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  410 :  also  in- 
vented  the  Qeoigian  alphabet ;  succeeded 
Hahag,  440  ;  d.  atWalarHbapat,  Feb.  19, 441. 
(Sec  his  life  hv  Goriun,Ger.  tians., by  Welte» 
Tubingen.  1841.) 

Masaiah  (anointed).  The  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed In  anoint  tlu'ir  kin^s.  high  priest-s,  and 
propbi  ts  (Lev.  iv.  3,  v.  10.  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  HTj) 
when  they  were  set  apart  to  their  oHkes.  aiul 
hence  the  word  got  a  technical  .sense.  Thus 
Cyrus  is  udlcd  (ba.  xlv.  1}  "  tbe  anointc<l  of 
the  Iiord,"and  in  £zek.  xxviiL  14  Uie  epithet 
Is  given  to  the  khig  of  Tyre.  But  one  per- 
son specially  (Dan.  ix.  25)  Is  Uesaitib  the 
prince. 


Prophecy.   This  person  is  the 

rcntral  theme  of  prophecy,  the  whole  fibjrct 
of  tlic  Old  Testament  being  to  prej^are  the 
^^  ay  for  his  comiui:.  The  testimony  of  Jesus 
is  tbe  spirit  of  proj)heey.  The  usage  of  the 
nation  mmle  it  very  clear  when  the  future  de- 
liverer was  announced  as  ^lessiah,  anointed^ 


that  the  Qualities  and  functions  of  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  would  find  their  fullest  de> 
velopment  in  him.   Tbe  great  hope  of  the 

iKition  was  set  fortli  by  all  the  propliets, 
more  and  more  distinclly  even  to  the  lust. 

The  work  beiran  in  what  is  r  ailed  the /wo- 
Ifniii'jili'im,  tbe  proinis<!  coucliefl  in  ihe  sen 
tence  pronounced  on  the  siTpent  just  after 
the  fall  viz.,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  This  prom- 
is<>  received  a  closer  specification  in  the  proph- 
•  cy  of  yoab  (Geo.  ts.  S8),  where  Jehovah  is 
called  "  the  Ckid  of  fihem"— thai  Is.  ss  stand* 
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lag  to  him  Md  hit  posterity  ia  a  relation  of 
flMitttttl  p(M86nioii>  Thg  gracnl  atatowMmt  to 
further  cleteed  In  flie  promise  m«!ie  to  Afara- 

liain,  and  repeated  to  Isaac  (Gon.  xxv'i.  4)  uiid 
to  .luLob  (xxviii.  14).  that  iu  their  seed  should 
"  all  tlic  familie!<  <if  the  earth  be  blessed. "  It 
is  io  aud  through  a  single  nation  tiiat  the 
world-wide  blessing  Is  to  be  bestowed.  Jurob 
had  Id  tions,  but  ia  his  prophetic  benedic'tir>ii 
hftsillgled  out  one  whose  sceptre  was  not  to 
depart  "  till  Shlloh  oome."  and  though  the 
Interpretation  of  thlsplimite  fs  diHputed.  still 
we  may  nrrept  the  belief  of  .Tewisii  jintuiuity 
that  hero  Judah  is  iudicatt  d  as  iIk;  ancestor 
of  tlie  Messiah.  In  the  sjune  direction  points 
the  reference  of  Balmim  to  the  star  out  of 
Jaeoh  and  tlic  sceptre  out  of  Isnul  (Num. 
xxiv.  17)  which  he  saw  far  off  iu  time  and 
not  iwnr  in  space.  8imihir  was  the  assurance 
to  Moses  (xviii.  16)  of  a  prophet  to  come  like 
unto  hlmsdf— woraa  which  prlmarilr  refer 
to  the  whole  order  of  prophets,  yet  include 
One  who  should  sum  up  all  that  went  liefore. 

Under  the  nionan  hy  the  family  as  well  as 
the  tribe  from  uhicli  the  Messiali  should 
spriui;  is  set  forth.  David  receivt-il  the  prom- 
ise of  a  descendant  whose  throne  tthould  en- 
dure forever  (2  Sam.  tIL  11).  In  the  Psaluis 
we  find  two  forma  of  the  prophecr.  In  one 
Meadah  Is  set  forUi  «a  a  sing.  trtmnphaDt, 

{glorious,  and  of  boundless  empire  (H.,  sir., 
xxli.,  Ixx.xvii.,  ex.).  In  the  other  he  te  a 
sufferer,  perse<nilwl.  smitten.  an<l  derided 
(xxii..  xli.,  xlix.),  and  yet  the  ends  of  the 
earth  are  to  fear  and  serve  him.  The  same  con- 
trasted repre-sentation  is  found  in  tlie  Proph- 
ets, though  here  the  decay  of  lanwl  is  atated 
as  the  cause  of  overthrow,  the  recoreiy  from 
which  in  the  fallest  senae  Is  to  come  onlj  the 
Branch  that  is  to  spring  out  of  David's  roots. 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Micnli.  and  all  4  of 
the  greater  nrophets  give  slL^niticant  intima- 
tions of  the  future  delfverer.  and  afte  r  the  re- 
turn from  exih;  tlie  same  strain  is  resumed  hv 
Iluggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  From  thfs 
long  line  of  prophetic  utterances  grew  up  a 
general  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  One 
who  would  be  the  welcome  ruler  and  saviour 
of  all  the  world.  It  is  true  that  we  look  in 
Tain  in  the  Apocrypha  for  explicit  references 
to  this  eontiflent  oflsurance.  But  we  find 
theni  errtainly  in  our  Lonl's  time.  See  the 
answer  of  the  priests  to  Herod's  question,  the 
■words  t)f  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  {,'lmst.  or 
of  Andrew  to  his  brother,  the  cry  of  the  blind 
beggari  by  the  roadside,  and  of  the  children 
iaUM  temple  to  Jesus  as  "  tlie  Son  of  David," 
not  to  speak  of  theaoogof  Zacharlaa  and  that 
ol  Mary.  Simeon's  adtnesa  to  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  and  ihi'  repealed  references  of  iIr- 
priests  and  si:ril)es  to  "  the  Christ"  as  a  W(  11- 
dOflned  person  of  royal,  if  not  divine  elaiius 
(Luko  xxii.  t>7,  xxiii.  2).  Tlie  worldly-minded 
cherished  the  expectation  u.s  a  national  hoiie, 
hut  the  bumble  and  devout  looked  for  the 
fulfilment  of  a  great  spiritual  promise  which 
would  make  Ml  end  of  sins  and  bring  an  ever- 
lasting  righteottinesa. 

The  ideas  of  the  former  class  were  em- 
iKhlied  in  Judas  the  (lalileau  (Acts  v.  U7)  and 
in  the  Zealots.    The  vital  iKjwer  of  such  eon- 

-victions  was  abowa  in  the  frei^uent  outbreaks 


of  the  Jewa  against  the  Romans,  nor  waa  U 
overcome  even  by  the  destruction  of  Jeni< 
salem.   On  the  cootraiy,  fhmi  Hurt  time  Iha 

expectafi  n  became  ain  accepted  article  of 
Jewish  l.utii,  as  the  story  of  Bar  Chochba 
shows.  The  manner  and  the  time  of  Mes- 
siuh's  coming  was  much  dispulwl,  but  that 
he  would  come  was  firmly  believed.  It  is 
now.  as  it  lias  been  through  the  ages,  the 
!  conviction  of  eveiT  earnest  Israelite. 

Literature. — Drummond,  Tht  Jeteith 
Memah,  London,  1877  ;  Edendiefm,  Prophtcy 
nitd  JIMory  in  Stlation  to  the  .Vesttah,  1885  ; 
Brigirs,  yfe-Mui nic  Propluxy,  Kew  York  and 
K<linliur<;ii.  ISHfi  ;  Dchtzadl,  JfsSSianiV /Vo/)A. 
ecy,  Edinburgh,  1880.  T.  W.  C. 

Metals,  Btbto.  The  momitainB  of  Pales- 
tine contained  metals  (Deut.  viii.  1>\  but  the 
Jews  do  not  apiiiar  tn  luive  workeil  them. 
The  n^ferenees  i  i  iniri;ti'_'  ia  .lob  xxviii.  may 
have  Ix-en  taken  trom  tiie  experience  of  other 
naticHis.  Gold  abounded,  but  it  wh.s  brought 
from  Opbir,  Uphaz,  Hnvilah,  Shelwi,  and 
Parvalui.  Copper  and  iron  were  found  in  the 
Wadf  Maghara  in  tlie  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 
Before  the  ejttlc  gold  and  silver  were  not 
coined  into  mi-;i'  y.  but  used  niainly  for  orna- 
ments (braei-lels,  (.  liains,  <lc.)or  for  etnbrnid- 
ery.  Silver  was  lavishly  employed  ia  the 
construction  of  the  talH  rnuele.  t  i)piH  r  was 
in  common  u^e  ;  so  also  were  tin  and  lead, 
both  fumisheil  from  Pha'uiem.     T.  W.  C. 

Metaphraates,  Simeon,  a  diligent  By/Ao- 
tine  hagiologist  of  the  9th  and  lUth  centuries, 
whose  worka  are  found  in  Jligne,  But,  Gr. 
CXIV.-CXVI. 

Metampsyehosis,  or  the  trnn.smigrntion  of 
souls.  It  was  an  early  and  widespread  iK'lief 
that  the  soul  after  death  pomed  into  another 
body.  It  ezistod  among  several  tribes  in 
Africa  and  America,  hut  only  because  thcj 
thought  that  the  soul  must  dwell  somewliere 
on  ♦■nrtli.  Among  the  old  Mexicans,  the 
\  Druids,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Hindus  it 
was  iMused  on  ethical  grounds.  The  soul  hav- 
ing lost  its  original  purity  must  lie  rtliorn 
again  and  again  until  its  dcprovitr  is  done 
away  bv  eipiation.  Among  the  grahmans 
thia  notMu  was  worked  out  mto  many  futea* 
tic  forma.  In  Greece  the  doetriite  newer  pre- 
vailed among  the  people,  but  was  conflned  to 
the  philosophers,  who  derived  ft  no  doubt 
from  F.iTvpt.    PhilD   gave   it   a  prnmincnt 

Slaee  in  his  system.  Amont:  the  p(>sl-l)iblit-al 
ews  it  found  eiilrMnee  llin>ugl>  the  Cabbtil- 
ists.  and  among  early  Christians  was  adopted 
by  the  Maoich^ans.  In  our  own  day  it  ha.s 
found  advocatea  in  the  Theoeopbisu,  who 
have  much  to  aay  about  reineamation. 

T.  W,  C. 

Meth,  Ezachiel  (d.  Oct.  26.  \U0)  oad 
Stiefel,  Bsaiaa  (d.  Aug.  12.  1627),  lemlers  of 
a  sect  of  mystical  enthusiasts  in  Thuringia. 

Methodiam.  The  name  given  to  what  at 
first  waa  a  religious  revival.  eUeflv  In  Orent 

Britain,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century, 
but  which  residtp<l  in  a  formal  doctrinal  sj's- 
teiu  and  in  a  (list inet  cliurcli  organization.  It 
\  niuy  be  conveniently  studied  under  the  divi- 
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aious  of  I.,  British  Methodism ;  IL,  American 
Metliodism. 

I.  BRiTTBn  MKTnor)i«M. 

J£i*torg. — Tho  ccatre  of  tlie  first  Methodist 
anOVemeutwasOxfoidU^vcrsily  ;  the  movers 
were  »  bMid  of  joiwc  nKii»  studeutit  of  the 
univeraily ;  the  motives  wen  conviction  of 
the  need  of  greater  spiritualitT  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fiiitublisht'd  Churcn,  of  a  litgher 
tone  of  morality.  ai\<l  of  greater  cure  for  tlie 
unfortunate  cliusscs.  Tlif  prt-Faleiit  dcistic 
au<i  imUerialistic  philosopliy  liml  rrHuUcd  in 
a  widespread  indiilerence  to  religion  and  iu 
e  corresponding  decline  in  morality.  The 

Spiritual,  mond,  and  social  condition  of  Great 
rllstin  was  moat  deplorabk.  The  ordinances 
of  religion  were  geaeraUy  neglected  or  openly 
contemned. 

In  1729  (M»irk-s  AVeslcy  induwl  a  few  8tu- 
cl<>nts(»f  Chrisl'.s  Clmrt  li  toohsrrvctlii'  \\  eeklv 
<-oniinunion  :iiul  to  .sludy  willi  j;reater  dill- 

Sunce  the  sacrwl  Scriptures.    To  Ihin  band 
oha  Wesley,  the  elder  brother,  on  his  return 
from  assisting  his  father  as  curate  in  Lincoln- 
flldre,  joined  hfanaelf,  and  became  the  real 
leader.    There  was  no  bond  of  union  l»c- 
tween  tlie  members  of  this  cinb  except  tlie 
<  ommon  study  of  the  Greek  T'  staiiieiit.  the 
ol-Hcrvauce  ot  fivstinic  at  Nlutcd  srjL-~()ii.s,  llie 
care  for  prisoners  urui  tho  sick,  and  the  ti-nci»- 
ing  of  neglected  children.    The  members  of 
tho  Holy  Club  were   Churchmen   of  the 
atricteat  type.  Soon  after,  however,  patristic 
Utenttoie  became  a  anbjeok  of  eanieet  study, 
and  for  a  tine  was  legaided  aa  almost  co 
erltnate  in  authorltr  with  the  Scriptures 
tiieniaelves.    In  1736  Jolm  Wesley  went  tu 
Georgia  an  missiounry  of  tlie  Propagation 
Sodety.    Here  his  life  was  characterized  by 
ascetic  scveritr  and  a  most  rigid  adh<  rt  lu  e 
to  tlie  forms  of  the  church.    Hut  by  u.sso<  ia- 
tion  with  the  Moniviaiis,  tspccially  with 
Peter  Bfihlor,  whom  lie  nu  t  na  .siiipboard  on 
Ma  letorn  from  America,  Wesley  became 
diaaatisfled  with  his  traditional  faith.  The 
faith  then  commoidy  accepted  was  a  union 
of  intttllcctual  iKjliei  in  the  accepted  cree<ls 
and  of  a  complete  8ubinis:>iun  to  llic  n-vcah-d 
lawiiof  Christ  and  to  the  ruli  s  and  services 
of  the  church.    Through  tlic  instruction  of 
BOhlcr,  Wesley  wati  leil  to  see  that  such  faith 
did  not  adequately  represent  that  which  wtts 
levesled  hi  the  8cri[|ri|ures  aa  of  supernatural 
origin  and  power.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
tbsMoond  stage  in  the  Ifeihodist  movement. 

This  experience  of  a  new  life  in  himself 
WSH  accfimpauii  (1  by  a  desire  that  others 
should  n'<;eive  a  like  blessing,  and  led  to  his 
eanic^t  preacliing  of  salvation  by  simple 
faith,  and  tlie  witness  of  the  divine  Spirit  tu 
the  adoption  of  the  believer.  Tliese  lUxrlriueu 
mi  this  earnest  nreaching  were  distasteful  to 
the  authorities  of  the  EatapBabed  Church,  and 
leaulted  in  open  and  nerdstent  opposition, 
vhich  manifested  itsdi  in  the  withdrawal  of 
sympathy  and  ir  closing  the  churches  against 
him.  The  nu'cling  idacps  of  tlic  Moravians 
8D'i  the  private  rooms  of  friends,  to  wiiich 
they  betook  themselves,  soon  became  entirely 
too  limited  for  the  congregations  whicii  the 
seal  of  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Cbarka 


Wesley,  attracted  to  their  preachfaig.  Georee- 

Wnut<  fleld,  a  member  of  the  original  Holy 
Club,  hiid  guthere<i  immense  throngs  _  of 
people  to  Ills  Open-air  s<Tviccs,  and  the  Wes- 
leVB  were  soon  led  to  follow  liis  example. 
The  results  were  wonderful.  Large  num- 
bers of  hearers  in  London,  in  Bristol,  and  in 
the  ooHiery  districts  were  converted,  and 
sought  spiritual  guidance  from  the  new  evan- 
gelists. The  exigencies  led -to  the  purchase 
of  buildings,  where  tlie  converts  cnuhl  receive 
proi)er  in.struction  and  lentrali/ation  of  in- 
tluence  could  Is-  realized.  The  lirst  building 
thus  secured  was  in  iioortiekls.  an  old  ruined 
cannon  foundry,  which  was  remodelled  into 
a  convenient  place  for  preaching  and  for 
oilier  religious  instruction.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  of  chapela,  which  rapidly 
multiplied  at  the  chief  oentKs  of  this  revival 

movement. 

Down  to  1739  Wesley  and  his  coadiutors 
hud  lalx)red  iu  close  aHiliation  with  the  Mora- 
vians of  lx)ndon,  but  through  an  int  reiisin:; 
antinomian  spirit,  which  began  to  iii\;eli  this 
church,  Wesley  was  led  to  witlulruw  from 
their  assoctationa  and  to  ostablisli  an  indepen- 
dent Mdety  in  lAwdon  at  the  foundry, 
where  he  had  altvady  preadbed.  Meantime, 
other  so«ieties  had  licen  formed  at  several 
(H-ntres.  ais  Bri>tol,  Newcjkstle,  etc.  To  bring 
tliese  various  societies  into  <-l()ser  union,  in 
llAii  Wcslev  published  his  eelcbruted 
"  Rules."  'fhc.se,  whiih  have  continued,  al- 
most undianged,  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law 
of  3Iethodi8m  In  all  its  branches,  may  be  re- 
garded aa  tlie  real  beginning  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  separate  diurdi.  A  rarther  stej>  tow- 
ard a  compact  organization  was  the  divhiion 
of  the  .societies  into  c)a.sse8,  which  consisted 
uf  ten  or  twelve  memlxTS  under  the  spir- 
itual *lirectiou  of  one  called  a  "  leafier."  and 
a  provision  for  financial  aid  by  the  e-  ntribu- 
liou  of  a  jK-nny  a  week  or  i  -liilHng  a  quarter 
by  each  member  of  tin  ^  i  1  i  >es.  The  re- 
ceiver and  disburaer  of  these  funds  was  called 
a  "  steward."  Afterward  there  were  two  of 
this  name  in  each  society.  These  initial  atepo 
toward  the  founding  of  a  separate  diurch 

ere  further  hastened  by  tlie  harsh  conduct 
of  some  of  the  clergy  in  exi  hiding  the  Wes- 
le3-s  from  the  churches  and  their  <-onverts 
from  the  Lord's  Supixr.  This  l«l.  in  1740, 
to  the  independent  wlmlnistration  of  the  sac- 
raments, in  Bristol  and  in  London,  by  the 
Weskys  and  by  clergymen  who  were  friendly 
to  the  evangelistic  movement. 

The  next  stenin  the  development  was  taken 
on  the  demand  of  tliost;  converteti  persona 
who  hud  iM'en  gathered  into  "  clft.s.-.es"  for 
their  own  full  Sundiy  services,  cotuhieied  liy 
their  own  preachers.  Wesley  had  earner-tly 
atlvisetl  his  converts  to  attend  faithfully  upon 
the  pariah  churches,  and  had  been  careful  to 
hold  his  own  servioea  at  a  time  which  could 
not  interfere  With  the  regular  worship  of  the 
Established  Chnrdi.  There  was,  however,  a 
;,'ro\viug  spirit  of  independence  and  !«cpara- 
tion.  The  movement  assumed  more  and 
more  the  form  of  an  indepentlent  church. 
Moreover,  the  early  lligli  Churchism  of  John 
Wesley  had  Inxn  undergoing  verj"  serious 
modiflcation.  Through  more  careful  biblical 
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and  hi.Mtoricail  study,  and  very  strongly  Influ 
cucod  by  Lord  C'huncx'llor  Kin^j's  account  of 
the  early  church,  he  wa8  convinced  that  the 

rmitive  bbhop  aud  ptesbjter  were  identical 
office  uod  (futies,  and  Uiat  the  dogma  of 
Bpostolic  aucceaaioQ  vm  a  mere  fable.  Tlie 
logical  oonclustoD  was  that  be  hfanaeU  ««a  as 
miidi  11  reil  cpisropiw  ils  any  mitred  bishop 
of  England,  aud,  tlnTt-forc'.  tliat  in  him, 
<;qually  as  in  them,  was  vustc-ij  rln-  right  to 
onlain  ministerrt  wlio  might  adiiiinistcr  the; 
sacramcutH  to  the  numerous  wx  ictifs  \vliicli 
had  bet'u  gathered  tliroiigh  tlic  untiring 
labors  of  himself  and  his  ap|X)inted  "  heli>- 
«n."  These  "  helpen,"  whom  Joha  Wesle/ 
bad  from  time  to  tfanc  appointed,  wen  al* 
most  absolutely  under  hia  owd  direction  and 
control.  For  years  they  were  only  laymen 
who  held  simple  services  cnii^i^tinLr  <^f  >in<;- 
ing,  prayer,  reading  the  .Sniptnns.  inul  i  x- 
hortation.  Wesley  met  these  helper^  i:i  i mi- 
fereuce  for  the  flrit  time  in  1744,  aud  yearly 
aeasions  were  held  thereafter.  They  were  oc- 
cupied chiefly  in  Uie  settlement  ot  doctrine 
ana  dlscipltoe,  in  tlie  instruction  of  his  preach- 
ers, in  the  careful  examination  of  new  help- 
ers, and  in  appointing  these  to  Ihiilr  several 
fields  of  labor.  In  all  this  M  urk  Wesley  was 
tile  insi)irin,ir  and  dire<-titij^  spirit.  Not  until 
late  ill  life,  17!^,  wjvs  he  induced  to  provide 
for  the  periK-tuity  of  the  work.  The  r.-ipid 
ttttensiou  and  growing  complexity  of  the 
movement,  the  accumulation  of  property  in 
diapels.  etc.,  made  necessary  a  legal  organi- 
zation which  should  hold  in  trust  the  preach- 
ing places  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
cieties after  Wesley's  death.  This  corporate 
body  c  onsisted  of  I'K)  itinerant  preachers, 
selected  by  Wesley  himself,  to  whom  were 
entrusted  the  eonlrol  of  tlie  chapeLs,  the  ad- 
mis.sion  and  expulsion  of  preachers,  and  their 
appointment  to  work  from  year  to  y«>ar. 
Thie  firm  adherence  of  Wesley  to  the  £8tab- 
UabnMat  Is  seen  in  the  fact  toat  be  did  not 
recognize  this  legal  organization  as  a  distinct 
church,  but  it  was  characterized  as  a  "so 
ciety,"  or  "the  society  of  the  ptjople  called 
Methodi.sts,"  all  the  members  of  this  "  sf)- 
ciety,"  except  professed  dissenters,  being  re- 

garded  as  stilf  belonging  to  the  AngUcan 
hurch. 

The  achieved  ladjmendence  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonica  comiMUed  flie  abandonment  of 
this  principle.  Tne  Methodist  movement  In 

Ameriai  had  Ix-en  widespread  and  successful. 
The  creation  of  a  new  government  in  Aineric  a 
nece^v^itated  the  frinuution  of  an  in<le|)endeiit 
church.  To  superinlcnd  the  Ainericiui  work 
Wesley  ordained  Thonitus  Coke,  a  pnwbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  in  turn  or- 
dained Francis  Asbury  as  presbyter  and  as.so- 
date  wiperintrndent^tbeae  two  ordaining 
the  American  praacfaon  and  aaraming  super- 
vision and  direction  of  American  Mctuodtsm. 
This  act  of  Wesley  respecting  the  American 
churches  led  him,  in  1785,  to  ordain  men  for 
the  work  in  Scotland,  and  3  years  later  to  or- 
dain u  number  (»f  preachers  to  assist  hinist  If 
in  adminLsterini;  the  .sjicramcuts  in  the  rap- 
idly muUiplyiiig  churches  of  England.  Thus, 
•t  tbe  time  of  Wesley  's  death,  in  1791.  nearly 
a  aoQve  of  mlnlatait  bad  that  been  oidalnea 


ill  England  aud  Scotland,  and  the  former 
"  society"  had  assumed  the  lorm  and  func- 
tions of  a  distinct  church  orjjanization.  By 
the  time  of  Wesley's  death  Methodism  had 
been  introduced  into  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  the  British  Isto.  France,  tba 
United  States,  ITova  Scotia,  New  Fooadlaad, 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  then  numbered  SU 
circuits,  540  travelling  preachers,  and  184,800 
numbers.  Its  groat  organizer  and  director 
lia<l  been  John  Wesley.  Among  his  ablest 
.Vrniinian  helwrs  In  England  Mere  his  iirother 
Charles  and  John  FlelcTier,  a  Swiss  byblrtb  ; 
in  Ireland,  Thomas  Williams  and  Thomaa 
Walch ;  in  America,  Thomas  Coke  and  Fkan- 
cis  Aslmrr.  In  the  Onlvinbtie  bnndi  were 
George  Whitcfield.  who  hod  separated  from 
Wesley  in  1741  ;  Howell  Harris,  of  Wales, 
and  Romaine,  Madan,  Venn,  and  Berridge. 

i^Wn/i/-.— Wesleyan  jMethoilisni  at  tirst 
aimed  oidy  at  a  revival  of  spiritual  life  witliin 
the  church.  To  spread  .•H-ripfviral  holiness 
over  tile  land  was  dnchired  to  be  its  one  pur- 
pose. Its  founder  framed  no  elaborate  creed 
astlio  Trident  iue,  the  Heidelberg,  the  Au^- 
burg,  or  the  Westminster.  Its  distinctive 
theology  became  formulated  from  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  discussions  of  Wesley  with  his 
helpers  in  the  aiunuil  confi'rence>.  by  careful 
study  of  the  Fatliers,  and  bv  reiilyiii;^  to  the 
attacks  of  tlie  opposers  of  the  movement. 
The  Twenty  live  Articles  i)repari'<l  by  Wes- 
ley, and  afterward  adopted  by  the  )Ielliodii»t 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  were  taken 
subetantialiy  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Clirnvh  of  England.  It  is.  however, 
generally  held  that  the  Wesleyan  theology  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  W«*sley  (espe- 
i  cially  in  his  sennons  and  his  notes  on  the 
New"  Testament),  of  Fletcher,  and  in  the 
quite  uniform  teaching  of  the  MefluniLst  pul- 
pit. It  has  beeu  systematized  in  lite  treatises 
of  Watson.  Pope.  liajtnond.  Foster,  and 
others.  While  Methodism  is  In  substantial 
agreement  with  the  so-called  orthodox 
ciiurches  with  respect  tn  most  of  the  cardinal 
diK  lrines  of  Chri.stianity,  it  is  Amiiin'an  In 
ilisiiuction  from  Calvinistic.  Its  material 
principle  is  that  the  salvation  or  non-salvation 
of  every  individual  dcjiends  on  liLs.free  action 
with  respect  to  tlie  enlighteniug,  ri'newing. 
and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  be  wiliincriy  receives  these  inflnenoes,  he 
win  be  aavea  ;  If  be  icjects  them,  be  will  be 
lo.st.  With  this  fundamental  principle  har- 
monize other  doctrines  of  tlie  .system.  a.s  the 
rejection  of  absolute  fore<irdination  and  un- 
conditional eUn  tion  and  reprolwition,  the  self- 
detenninativc  power  of  the  human  will,  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  personal  assurance  of  the  salvation 
of  the  believer  by  the  witoees  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  perfection  of  the  believer  to 
love  and  obedience.  While  holding  that  the 
race  has  beccmic  depraved  through  the  trans- 
gres,sion  of  the  first  pair,  and  that  unaideil  by 
divine  grace  fallen  man  is  unable  tn  attain  a 
stute  of  purity  and  holy  olK-dience,  Mi  tlirxl- 
ism  teaches  that  this  divine  grace  in  Chri.st  is 
universal,  in  that  Ood  wills  the  salvation  of 
all  since  Christ  died  for  all ;  that  the  obieo- 
tlve  flpoatkm  of  giace  It  universal,  and  uiak 
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the  subjective  work  of  grace  is  likewise  ud1> 
versa!,  thus  putting  all  meo  on  probation. 
MeUiO(li»in  therefore  teaclies  that  none  of 
Adam's  descendants  are  f;nilt_vof  Adam  's  sin, 
that  no  man  betomcs  guiliv  until  he  liri-^  ^\  il- 
fally  rejected  this  grace  wiiich  is  proffered  to 
all.  Hence,  through  the  atoning  work  uf 
Christ,  all  mem  under  the  new  covenant  stand 
in  a  gracious  and  not  merely  a  natural  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  that  tliey  continue  in  this 
gradoas  relation  until  cxcfudc<l  by  virtue  of 
voluntary  tniii.sLrression.  "Willi  this  view 
agrees  its  tejicbins;  witli  re,sjH'ct  to  infant  l)u|)- 
tism  and  salvation,  and  the  responsihility  of 
each  individual  for  his  own  salvation  or  loss. 
In  harmony  with  most  Protestant  churches 
2lethodism  recogviMi  two  Mcnmenis— Bap- 
tism and  the  Loid'i  Supper.  It  holds  that 
infants  and  believers  are  eligible  to  the  first, 
while  believers  and  penitent  seekers  of  salva- 
tion are  admitted  to  the  second.  While  it 
emphasizes  the  doetrines  of  asfiurunce  and 
perfect  love  lus  tlie  jirivilejje  of  believers. 
It  does  not  make  tiicsu  a  tetit  of  member- 
ship. 

General  PolUy. — Wesley  had  no  more  iu- 
tentSoa  of  instituting  a  separate  church  polity 
than  of  devi8loi»iiig  a  dimnct  doctrinal  »m- 
bol.  Both  are  to  be  explained  and  under- 

f^taorl  only  by  regarding  Methotlism  a.s  a  rc- 
viviil  mnv'oment,  and  by  8tud\  inj^  it  in  its  tle- 
velnpinent.  As  before  stated,  Wesley  niOHt 
earnestly  advised  his  followers  to  adliere  to 
the  forms  and  u-ui^es  of  the  Establiiibed 
Church.  He  rebuked  the  tendencies  to  seces- 
Kiou.  While  as  early  an  1 744  u  large  part  of 
£acland  had  been  dlvkled  into  "ciicuiu," 
and  prmdiers  bad  been  appointed  to  them, 
f  )r  a  lonir  time  thereafter  Wesley  seems  to 
have  had  no  thought  of  an  independent  or- 
ganiuition.  Tlie  conversations  held  with  his 
preachers  at  the  annual  conferences,  how- 
ever, clearly  siiow  that  his  opinions  were 
slowly  imdergoing  u  change.  Litpecially  tlie 
provisions  made  for  the  progress  and  govern- 
ment of  the  American  churches  led  Jdm  to 
deriSe  a  method  for  the  perpetuatioii  of  his 
worit  in  England.  aft«r  his  death.  Doubtless 
tibe  personal  supe  rvision  of  the  work  during 
his  ufctime.  the  sjnTial  pn>visions  for  sup- 
plying the  circuits  with  preachers,  and  the 
annual  conferences  for  consultation  and  ad- 
vice contain  tlio  germs  of  that  itinerant  and 
supervisory  system  which  became  somewliat 
«haracteriatio  of  Methodist  polity.  Method- 
iim,  therefore,  liolds  to  no  divinely  instituted 
church  polity.  While  it  finds  in  the  New 
Testament  and  early  church  certain  types  of 
church  orguoisuition,  it  regartls  no  one  typ<' 
or  form  as  obligatorv,  but  beli(!ves  that  the 
church  is  free  to  adapt  its  [mliiy  to  its  shifting 
environment.  So  with  the  orders  of  tlie 
clergy.  It  finds  wy  early  in  the  bistorv  of 
the  church  the  recognition  of  three  orders, 
but  denies  that  these  are  scripturally  enjoined, 
but  teadies  that  the  diuidi  is  permitted  to 
exerdse  Christian  liberty  in  the  creation  of 
church  officers.  While,  therefore,  there  has 
been  a  subslanliul  agreement  in  doctrine 
amonc  all  the  branrhes  of  Methodism,  each 
branch  has  felt  free  to  frame  its  own  polity. 
Indeed,  the  divislont  In  this  church  have 


diiefly  resulted  tttm  divefgent  riewi  of 

drardi  goremment. 

WESLEVAN  MKTITODtSH. 

While  Methodism  had  a  dtj'uHo  exi.stence 
from  the  formation  of  tho  "  United  ScK  ieties" 
in  1788,  its  ds  jure  life  dates  from  tho  enrol- 
ment, in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the 
"  Deed  of  Declaration,"  In  1784.  ThU  in- 
strument recognizes  100  travelling  preachers, 
apjiointed  by  \N't  sley,  iis  Ihv  U'gal  confi  reni  i  . 
Hence  thev  are  known  as  tlie  "  Li-gal  Hun 
dred. ' '  Tlieir  duties  and  prenjgati\  es,  clearly 
delQned  in  the  IVeed,  have  remained  sub- 
stantiuU}'  unchanged  to  the  present  day. 
As  before  stated,  during  AVesIey's  life  the 
societies,  wliich  consisted  of  one  or  more 
classes,  were  grouped  into  drcuits,  each  of 
which  was  placed  uuder  the  supervision  of 
one  or  more  of  Wesky's  preachers,  called 
*  assistants  '  or  "  helijcrs" — the  chief  preach- 
er living  called  an  a.ssistaut  and  his  under  col- 
league a  helper.  These  assistants  were  di- 
rectly responsible  to  Wesley,  who  cxerciscKl 
directiou  during  the  intervals  of  conferences 
and  at  the  conferences  Iheniselves.  Durli^ 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  WM  aO' 
customed  to  take  free  ooonscl  with  his  sssiit* 
ants  in  all  matters  pi  rfaining  t  i  tin  ir  per- 
sonal welfare,  as  well  as  to  tiie  intensis  of 
the  various  circuits.  After  his  death  these 
duties  and  prerogatives  i>ertainid  to  the 
"  Legal  Hundwl."  But  the  questiou  of  net- 
sonalsupervision  became  a  serious  one.  This 
was  secured  by  dividinjg  the  country  into 
"districts"  and  i^^IntJng  district  commit- 
tees who,  in  the  fntertm  of  oonferenoes.  should 
exercise  discipline  within  their  scvend  dis- 
tricts, subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
conference.  The  preachers  enjoyed  equal 
rights  in  the  conference,  and  the  i^igal 
llundml  fiiiMialiy  sanctioned  and  continncd 
the  decisions  of  tlie  whole  assembly.  At  tirst 
the  preachers  of  a  district  electea  their  own 
chairman,  and  the  district  meetings  consisted 
ezdusivoly  of  preachers  ;  bat  soon  tlie  chafr- 
men  of  the  districts  were  elected  by  the  whole 
conference,  and  «  ircuit  stewards  and  district 
lay  oltin  1-  were  associated  with  ih<'  ])reaclien 
in  all  business  not  strictly  pastoral. 

From  171)2-1/-")  the  Wesleyan  bo<ly  was  great- 
ly agitated  by  the  question  of  tho  independent 
admiuistrution  of  the  sacraments  to  the  so- 
cieties. The  great  majority  insiirted  on  re- 
ceiTing  tlM  sacraments  from  their  own  pircach- 
ers,  but  many  of  the  wealthier  members  and 
church  ollicers  resisted  this  demand.  This 
led,  in  1795,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  for  General  Pacilication,  by 
which  it  was  providetl  that  tiie  sacraiuents 
sliould  l>e  admiuLstered  wherever  the  majority 
of  tlie  trustees  and  of  the  st4>wanls  and  leaders 
of  any  chapel  should  so  vote.  Thesacramenta- 
riaa  oontroversy  was  followed  by  that  respect- 
ing  the  representation  and  rights  of  laymen. 
Alexander  Kilham  was  prominent  as  a  leader 
of  a  I>arty  ^vhich  advo<-ateU  the;  eijual  authority 
of  preachers  and  laymen  in  the  government  of 
the  church,  that  the  laymen  should  ai^ixtint 
their  own  leaders  and  siowards,  and  tliat  the 
preachen  should  be  the  mere  eascullve  of 
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the  leaders'  meetings.  On  liis  cxpiilwinn  Kil- 
iuuu  drew  with  liiiu  iil)oul  jVHK)  nietiibers. 

Thid  iigittitioii  1(-<1  Id  a  nioditiculion  of  the 
earlier  policy,  by  the  tc-rms  of  which  the  ad- 
mlwiliin  of  proUiliuuL'rs  ix'uiaiafKl  the  exc-lu- 
sfve  prenqpUira  of  Uie  "  superinteiulent,"  or 

Ereacber.  while  the  fldmiMion  to  full  mem- 
erahip  could  be  determiiied  by  the  leaden* 
meeting,  and  no  member  ooula  be  expelled 
for  iiiiiiuinility  until  mich  immorality  was 
))n)vc(l  at  a  leaders'  meoling.  Aho  the  ap- 
pointment and  rcinoviil  of  Iradf  rs  and  stew- 
ards, instead  of  being  the  excliuive  preroga- 
tive of  the  superintendent,  were  now  lodged 
with  the  leaders'  meeting,  the  aajiiorintentMnl 
hnving  onlr  the  right  of  .nominatltm.  In 
1797  the  principal  rules  respecting  preachers 
and  laity  were  put  into  codified  form  and 
niihlishtHi  under  the  title  of  the  Large 
Mimites.  This  document  is  acee|)li'd  by  the 
ministers  on  ent<'rin^  the  <i(nfcn'n(e,  and 
has  been  recognized  br  tlic  civil  courts  as  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  Wesleyani^m. 
After  this  amendment  of  its  polity  Wesleyan- 
lam  spread  rapidly,  and  oonferences  were  or- 
ganlied  In  Ireland.  Prance,  Auatralla,  Canada, 
and  other  British  provinces,  while  miasiomi 
were  establishwl  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain.  I*ortUL'!il,  Continental  India.  Ceylon, 
Ciiina,  WL-stern  and  Suulhem  Africa,  the 
VVest  Indies,  Austruliu,  and  many  islamls  of 
Oreanica.  It  <ii' vised  an  efficient  financial, 
miasionary,  and  publishing  policy.  Tiirougk 
the  labors  of  Thomas  ("oke,  Jabez  Bunting, 
Adam  Clarke,  Robert  Newton,  Joaeph  fien- 
iion,  Richard  Watson,  Thomas  Jarkaon.  and 
others  it-<  cilucutional,  literary,  and  tlicnldi: 
icrtl  systems  liave  Ini-n  wisely  and  rapidly  <i<  - 
velop;  (i.  In  common  witli  other  churches  of 
Great  Uriiain,  W'esleyauism  has  felt  tlie  dis- 
turbing^ intluenee  of  iM)litical  agitations.  The 
French  liuvolution,  the  great  reform  of  1828, 
the  Chartist  movement  of  184(M8,  and  the  rev- 
(dutions  of  ■tronglj  affected  it»  laitj. 

Tbli  bmaeh  of  tiie  church  had  beooroe  Increaa- 
tadljr  Inflaeiltfal  in  the  government  of  the 
bray.  There  had  also  been  a  growing  Jeal- 
OUSJ"  on  the  jmrt  of  a  portion  of  the  nienil)er- 
shlp  of  tlie  innovations  which  had  l»een  intro- 
duced, svich  as  the  special  training  of  the 
clergy,  the  use  of  organs  in  the  churtrhes,  etc. 
This  "led  to  a  second  secession  in  1828,  to  a 
third  in  1886,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  more 
than  100,000  membera  between  ISSO^. 
t^ince  1850  there  lias  been  a  further  liberaliza- 
tion of  its  church  government,  till  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  conference  consists  of  an  equal 
numljer  ("i-U))  of  ministers  and  laymen.  These 
meet  in  a  pastoral  union,  whicli  is  composttl 
of  ministers  alone,  and  a  connectional  or  rep- 
resentative union,  both  ministers  and  laymen. 
The  fonner  la  for  the  atatloning  of  the  ininia- 
ftn  and  for  the  voperrMon  and  review  of 
strictly  pastoral  work  ;  the  latter  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  determination  of  all  financial  in- 
terests, or  which  are  of  a  connectional  dair- 
acter,  as  mi^4sio^s,  e<lucation,  <hapel  exten- 
sion, support  of  worn-out  jireachers,  and  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  decease<i  minis- 
ters, etc.  All  conclusions  reaehe<i  must  be 
formally  ratified  by  the  Legal  Hundred,  any 
TBcancwia  la  whksli  bodj  moai  be  filled  prior 


to  the  election  of  a  pnsident  of  the  con- 
ference by  the  ministers  on  the  opening  of  Uio 
pastoral  session.  \\  esli  van  Metho<lism  has  in- 
stituted various  conneeliuuul  eulerprisi-s  wbidi 
have  been  most  serviceable  in  its  develop- 
ment. Among  these  may  be  mentioued  the 
Contingent  Fuiid,  1796,  lor  the  support  of 
home  missionarin  and  to  make  up  ttie  de> 
flcits  of  aalaricfl  of  preachers  on  poor  cir- 
cuils  ;  the  General  (  liajM  1  Fund.  I'^ls,  to 
relieve  embarni.s.sed  ( lia|)<-is  and  sliiaulate 
cha[«  1  t  xt<  usi  )a  ;  the  Ciiildren's  Fund.  lt*ltf, 
to  etpialize  the  support  of  llie-  children  of 
pn-achers  ;  the  Preachers'  Auxiliary  Fund, 
for  aiding  worn-out  preadiers  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers :  the  Gen- 
eral Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  1018^  In 
which  its  missionary  inta«sts  are  eonaell- 
datetl  ;  the  Wesleyan  Book  Concern,  for  the 
publicatiim  and  dissemination  of  dcn«)niina 
tional  literatun-,  its  tln'olugieal  and  litrrary 
schools  and  collegt*.  etc.  Its  stalislies  are: 
Preachers,  itinerant  and  supernumerary, 
2,897 ;  members  in  full  and  on  probation. 
006.487. 

OTHBE  BnaBCHn  OV  BRITISH  ICBni<MnSM. 

Tfw  Ciilrihintif  iiii'f  ll'/.'A  yf((ho<list». — 
Wesley  and  Wlatetield  m  puraled  on  various 
dmtriual  points — Whitelield  holiiiug  to  the 
Calvinistic  theology.  Kv  the  aid  ot  his  jw- 
tmn,  the  Countess  of  Huntington,  he  built 
his  Tatiemacle  near  the  site  of  Wesl^'s 
Foundry-,  in  London,  and  was  also  influen- 
tial in  founding  aodelles  in  Tarioos  parts  «# 
England.  Thfi  brandi  of  Methodism  after- 
^\  .ird  bcciuiie  divided  into  three  jvirts  :  The 
I..idy  Huntington  Connection,  which  mihereti 
to  the  liturgy  of  the  Established  Churth  and 
I  had  a  settled  pastorate  ;  the  Whitetield  3Ieth- 
o<li8ts,  of  whom  nearly  all  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  Independent  Chun-h  ;  and  the  Welsli 
^IvinlBtic  Methodists,  who  have  still  a  vigor- 
ous organisation  and  life.  Tlie  Welsh  ravival 
movement  began  even  eartier  than  the  Wes- 
leyan. and  was  entirely  indeiK-ndcnt  of  it. 
I'niler  the  powi-rful  i>reaching  of  Harris, 
Rowland,  and  I)a\  i<"s  evangelical  so<  i(  iii-^" 
were  foumled  in  various  parts  of  the  princi- 
pality a.s  early  as  1748.  But  owing  to  the 
lack  of  efficient  organization,  these  t>o«ietie« 
became  largely  disinlegralod,  until,  in  1785, 
Thomas  Cluurles.  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, against  whom  the  doors  of  the 
church  had  been  dosed,  on  account  of  hia 
peculiar  style  of  presiching.  joined  the  Welsli 
MetluKlisls,  pnshi  d  f.  rward  the  revival  elTort, 
and  laid  a  strong  organizing  hand  on  the 
whole  movement.  By  this  means  Welsh 
Methodism  put  on  new  strength,  and  has  de- 
veloped n  CQstinct  form  of  church  goveru- 
ment  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Freslqrteriaa 
tiian  to  the  WeaMjfan.  It  has  two  sn»inte 
theological  coUmh.  a  vigorous  missionary 
Kocietv,  and  dotniig  the  few  past  years  hais 
mwle  rapid  pTOgMi  in  all  blMMdUBOf  ChUfdl 
activity. 

I  Thi MrthodUt  Neui  Connection. — As  before 
j  stated,  the  Deed  of  Declaration  had  vested 
!  the  supreme  government  In  the  preachers. 
This  waa  highfy  unsadsfaotoir  to  a  oooaider- 
I  able  number  of  the  praaobers  and  li^mea,  and 
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IckI  to  earnest  dlBCUBsion  of  the  abiueof  power 
bv  tlie  cler^.   Coaocclctl  witli  thi.s  i-ause  of 
(UBsatiafaction  was  Ihe  hesitatioQ  of  a  large 
tKKly  of  Weslejratw  to  hkf9  the  sacramuntfl  aa- 
nimstertdbytbebowapmcben.  Alexander 
Kflham  (b.  at  Spworth,IiiiiooliiBMre,  July  10, 
1762  ;  admitted  by  Wesley  Into  the  regular 
itiuemnt  ministry,  1785 ;  d.  iu  L<)ndon[?J. 
July  20,  1T9H),  II  memlKr  of  the  Wcsleyiin 
Coufert'uce,  had  writtcQ  very  j>ointedly  ou 
both  tliiMiti  lopiOM.  advocating  the  independent 
administrntioQ  of  (be  sacraments  and  tlie  dls- 
tritmtion  of  goveramental  powera  equally  be- 
tweea  the  clergy  end  laity,  lu  ITfn  he  vm 
tried  f6r  aUagM  deCunatioD  of  the  oonference 
«ad  eacpelled.  About  COOO  members  of  the 
Wealeyan  body  followed  him,  whom  he  or- 
mnized  under  a  dii^tinct  cotistitutiou  iu  1797. 
The  doctrines  and  ortlinances  are  tlie  same  as 
the  parent  tiody.    Tlir  polity  is  chunic:teriy.wl 
by  the  introduction  of  the  lav  element  into 
dranh  government.    The  conference  condBts 
of  an  equal  number  of  minlsteni  and  laymen. 
It  elects  its  own  cbaionan  each  year,  appointa 
a  oommittee  of  five,  clerical  and  lay.  to  sta- 
tion the  preacherH,  and  an  Annual  Oommit- 
tee, clerical  and  Itiy.  whicli  Ix  conn's  tlic  hii- 
pernsing  and  executive  i>ower  in  the  iuteriiu 
of  c<>nfi  rent  es.    It  lia.s  |K)wer  to  make  laws 
and  rules  every  7  years,  but  any  proposi-d 
changes  iu  the  general  rules  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  quarterly  conferences  and  must 
beepproTed  by  two  thirds  of  the  ensuing  con- 
fnence.   This  church  snppotrts  misaiou  in 
Ireland,  Oonada,  Australia,  and  Gblm.  Its 
progress  has  not  been  rapid  du^Bg  retrent 
years.  Following  are  the  estimated  statistics : 
ChurcbM,  2Mi  mintatsn.  SIO;  menbsfB. 
29,700. 

T/ie  Primilive  MetluHltHt  Chniu-elion. — Influ- 
enced by  the  accounts  of  the  success  of  camp- 
meetings  in  Atuerica,  such  muetlugs  had  been 
held  in  Staffordshire  in  1807.  Prondnent 
among  the  promoters  of  this  moTement  was 
Hugh  Bourne,  then  a  local  preacher  in  the 
We.sleyati  Connection.     At  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  of  18(17  the  sub  ject  of  camp  im  et- 
ings  was  di.'^cus.sed,  and  a  nutnUe  was  pjussed 
(le<  luring  them  highly  improper  iti  Kagland, 
and  diiwlaiminjg  all  ooanection  with  them. 
Li  1806^  on  bS  refnaiaf  to  declare  against 
csnpHDMtinn,  Boama.  without  warning, 
notice,  or  tml,  was  expelied  by  his  super- 
intendent from  the  Methodist  Sm  iety.    \\  ill- 
Itm  Clowes,    who  hiul    co-opernteil  with 
Bourne,  liiid  li  similar  experience.    In  1810, 
through  the  labora  of  Hourne,  Clowes,  and 
others,  10  preachers  and  \M  members  ha<l 
united  in  a  new  organization — tlie  Primitive 
Melhodilk  Connaotlaii.  ITotwlthstMiding  the 
preschaa  were  mostly  poor,  unedacated 
werUagoMB,  and  the  hniders  had  but  slender 
eiperience  in  church  organization,  in  1828, 
thns years  after  their  first  conference.  4")  cir- 
CdIIi,  302  preachers,  anil   29.472  members 
weisreportod.    It  has  developed  a  system  of 
cfaspel  extetision,  has  founderl  connectional 
schools,  tui.s  a  book  establishment  in  London, 
and  miiintains  its  own  magazines  and  reviews. 
Ila  miaskMiary  society,  organized  in  1848,  be- 
ridH  home  and  colonial  work,  supports  iMwr- 
«s  )■  Wart  and  South  Africa. 


Its  doctrines  and  ordinances  i^ree  with 
those  of  the  parent  Ixxly.  The  polity  is  sub- 
stantially Presbyterian.  The  leaders'  meet- 
ing, composed  of  the  chuis-leaders.  the  sodely 
stewards,  and  the  travelling  preachers  of  tba 
circuit,  corresponds  quite  closely  to  the  kiik 
session  ;  the  quarterly  meeting  to  the  Pres- 
bvtery  ;  the  district  nteeling,  composed  of  one 
delt  Lxuti  from  each  ( ir(  uit.  to  the  Provincial 
.Synod,  and  the  conference,  which  meets  an- 
nually, to  the  General  As.seuil(ly.  'Ihe  con- 
ference is  composed  of  4  persons  elected  by 
the  previous  conference  and  12  deed  poU 
members ;  the  remainder  bein^  cboSen  by  the 
district  meetings,  (wo  thirds  oT whom  are  lay- 
men and  one  third  travelling  peadiefs.  The 
conference  conatitutes  the  highest  court  of  the 
connection.  This  church  licenses  females  to 
pruu'h.  It  is  dislinguishwi  lor  the  large 
gratuilou.s  lalior  of  its  preachers,  the  superior 
mlluencc  of  the  laity  iu  church  government, 
and  the  zealous  attmtioii  given  to  tiie  poorar 
fflaiwflti  of  society. 

Its  statistics  for  1880  are  :  Cbapds,  4M0  ; 
preachers,  travellinf  and  kxsal,  17,806 ;  mem- 
bers, 193.«58. 

7  //r  I'l.it.d  Methodint  hYfi  Churches.— This 
(>rgaiii/;ai<iii  W!weffccte<l  in  1857.  It  re.Mdted 
from  the  uriiiiii  of  sr\(  ral  smaller  Ixxiies  of 
Christiana,  chietly  Alelhodihtic,  as  the  Protes- 
tant Methodists,  who  wen;  formed  from  the 
secession  of  the  L,<h.-i1s  Methodists,  in  1828, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  organs  in 
the  churches;  tlie  Arminiaa  Methodists  of 
Derby,  Nottingliam,  Ldoester,  and  Red- 
ditch  ;  the  Wi  lsh  independent  Methodi«.t.s  ; 
the  Wcsleyiui  .Meihodist  Association,  whicli 
seceded  fnjin  the  Wesleyan  Ixxly  under  Sam- 
uel Warren,  in  183o,  ou  the  occasion  of  found- 
ing tlieologiuU  schools,  but  really  on  account 
of  the  exclusive  ^dicial  and  administrative 
authority  given  to  the  clergy-  ;  and  the  Wes> 
leyaa  Reronnecs.  who  organised  on  the  ocoif 
sion  of  the  expulsion  of  James  Everett,  Sam- 
uel  Dniiu,  and  Willbun  Gritlith  from  the 
\\  e.sleyan  Conference,  in  IK^lJl.  Their  expul- 
sion, without  formal  (  liaiL'^f  s,  isjH  <  ifications, 
or  trial,  produced  a  proiuund  sensation,  and 
awakened  lively  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
British  public.  The  tory  proclivities  of  the 
majority  of  the  Wesleyans  and  the  dictatu- 
riaf  and  repressive  poUcy  of  the  leaders,  which 
had  tod  to  quite  unconstitutional  measures* 
caused  widespread  agitation  in  the  body,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  more  tlian  lUO.OOU  mem- 
1h  rs  and  the  severe  crippling  of  the  Wesleyan 
C  liurch  for  several  years.  In  doctrine,  ordi- 
nances, and  institutions  tlie  L  nited  ilelhinlist 
Free  Churches  are  in  eubstantial  harmony 
with  tlie  parent  body.  Its  sgrstem  of  local 
govHiUBeiit  is  baiotf  en  Ihe  congregationai 
raClier  than  tii«  ewmeettoMl  principle.  Aa 
reganls  their  internal  affairs,  the  circuits  are 
independent,  lieing  bound  only  by  the  con- 
nectional regulations  ina<l(i  b}'  tJieir  own  dele- 
gates in  conference  a.sseinbled.  Tlie  i  in  uit 
courts  are  supreme  imd  linal,  instejul  of  Ui-ing 
subject  to  review  and  revision  by  the  confer- 
ence or  annual  assemblv.  Its  locltl  courts  are 
the  church  T"*i»^»gff,  oi  fully  acrrodited  mem- 
bers, for  the  cdeodonof  society  stewards,  etc. ; 
the  leaden'  meeting,  which  has  the  mMmge> 
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ment  of  the  affaiiM  of  t\w  svwTrn]  chun  hcs  : 
the  preachers'  inw  uiig.  for  tlio  cxaiainution 
of  preachers  and  caiuluiatca  for  the  ministry  ; 
the  circuit  quarterly  meeting,  in  which  are 
Tested  aO  legal  powers  for  local  government ; 
and  the  annual  aaaemUy,  ooostoling  of  4  ez 
oJfl''u>  members,  and  membere,  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, t'lcotCHi  by  the  quarterly  tiieetinjjs,  wliich 
considers  tlie  coni\e<  ti(inal  int<,'rcst8  of  the 
body. 

Statistics  are  as  follows  :  PniacherH,  travel- 
Mog  and  local,  8718  ;  members,  85,461. 

BibU  (Jhrintiam. — This  bodv  was  organized 
In  1816  by  William  0' Bryan, 'a  Wesleyan  lo- 
cal preadiflr  in  CornwaU,  £ng.,  lienoe  tber 
are  somettaMB  faunni  aa  BTTanftea.  Their 
dortrini"S  are  identical  vitli  tlirmc  of  the  Wcs- 
leyan  body.  Their  govermiii  iit  and  mcthwls 
arc  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Prinutivo 
Methodists,  and  like  them,  they  license  women 
to  preach.  Their  intluence  is  auite  liniil«'d. 
Daring  the  past  twenty  years  their  prop-ess 
haa  been  slow,  seven  years  showing  a  de- 
crease from  the  preoedins.  8udstiai:l'reacli- 
cn,  142  ;  members,  S5.8I7. 

ifftfuHltHm  in  In  I'tiif!.— The  first  Methodist 
society  waH  formed  in  Duldiu  bv  Tliomjis 
Williams,  in  1747.  Soon  after  John  Wesley 
visited  Irthiiid,  iireaching  and  organizing  t lie 
woric.  On  liis  return  to  England  he  sent 
over  bis  brother  Charles,  who  was  accom- 
nuied  bj  Charles  Perronet.  They  labored 
for  several  montha  with  considerable  sucoese, 
hat  enoountmd  mnch  opposition  from  their 
papal  hearers.  FVom  1747  to  1752  vigorous 
societies  had  lieen  formeti  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  oilier  places,  and  John  Weslev 
held  the  first  ronfen-nce  of  10  preachers  in 
Limerick  the  latter  year.  Notwithstanding? 
the  stubborn  opposition  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  and  the  large  depletion 
br  emigratioa  to  America,  at  ue  dnth  of 
Wesley  there  were  hi  Irdand  16  drcalta.  9t 
preachers,  and  14,000  members.  For  more 
than  20  years  after  Wesley's  deatli  Thomas 
Cokewasthe  siqierinteiident  of  Irish  >Icthod- 
Ism.  He  took  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Irisli"  jx-ople,  visiting 
the  country  25  times  at  hLs  own  expense,  giv- 
ing largely  of  his  private  means  for  the  erec- 
tion  of  chapels,  and  often  preaddns:  8  and  5 
times  a  day.  Like  tiie  Wedeyana  In  England, 
the  Irish  Methodists  were  greatly  agitatc<i 
by  the  sacramental  controversy,  many  bein;; 
content  to  b<'  a  mere  society,  dependent  on 
the  Established  Ciuirrh  for  the  sjirranienls, 
while  iitliiTH  ^\l■r(■  il''>ir(Ui-,  to  li.iNr  their  own 
ministers  recognized  as  competent  to  care  for 
thdr  people.  This  wntrovenrv  resulted  In 
Ihe  secession,  in  1818,  of  '"fbe  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Methodists,"  who  continued  their 
•eparate  organization  imtii  1878,  when  thev 
returned  to  the  parent  body.  While  Irish 
Methodists  constitute  a  distiiu  t  cmifLrcnce, 
they  are  intimately  assin  iated  w  ith  liie  Wes- 
leyans  of  EnL'iaiirl,  The  chairman  of  the 
conference  is  a  repre.'H^'n tat  ive  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  and  lo  of  the  Irish  ministers 
are  memben  of  the  Legal  Hundred,  whose 
faodion  is  necessary  to  tlie  validity  of  meas- 
ures. Owing  10  the  agitations  of  1849-51  and 
to  the  oootiinout  emigration,  the  Irish  Con> 


feiewa  has  for  manv  years  had  vcrr  slight 
numerical  increase.  It*  doctrines  an^  polity 
are  identical  witii  tiUMe  of  the  WewTaa 
Metbodiata. 

AfUiattd  €ln{^ir«iMM.~Formeriy  there 
were  more  than  a  score  of  conferences  in  ttie 
vsirious  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
which  wore  affiliated  w  ith  tlie  WesU  van 
Churi:h.  These  have  pnuiunlly  a.ssuine<l  an 
independent  standing,  with  the  exception  of 
the  French  Wesleyan  Conference  awl  that  of 
South  Afrira  and  the  y(est  Indies.  The 
work  in  Australasia,  which  bcgiin  in  1812, 
has  rapidly  developed,  and  lias  an  independ- 
ent standing.  The  General  Conference  of 
A  ustralasla  incltides  the  annual  conferencea 
of  \ew  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Vic- 
tiiria  and  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and 
Ni  \v  Zeuland.  Tlieir  df)ctrini>s,  oriliuances, 
and  general  politT  are  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  orlgtaud  weil^rin  body. 

II.  Ambbicax  Mwhopmm: 
THB  mmoDnr  bpuoopal  ohvbcb. 

Tills  b  the  original  and  krxert  Itodj  of 

Methodists  In  Amerioi. 

//m^t/.  , ' '  -  1  )iiriiig  their  mis.sionary  visits 
to  Anierii  a  neillier  \\  <  sh  y  nor  Wliitetield 
founded  any  Methodist  soi  leiies.  Tile  former 
labored  under  the  auspices  of  the  fistablidied 
Church,  and  had  not  yet  began  hie  special  re- 
vival movement,  while  the  erangellenc  cllbrta 
of  the  latter  were  in  ooaBeetUm  with  existing 
churches  on  th(  Atlantle  COUt.  The  first 
class  of  American  Methodists  was  formed  in 
New  York  hy  I'hilip  Kmbun'.  in  1766.  It 
was  comiKwcd  chietly  of  Irish  immigrants, 
who  had  been  members  of  Wesley's  societies 
at  home.  Classes  were  soon  after  formeti  in 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Phiindejnhia  hj  Captain  thomas  Webb  and 
odum,  Webb  naving  Iwen  licenaed  as  a  local 
preacher  by  Wesley  in  17a'..    In  17f»  the  flnt 

Sreachlng-place  was  defli(  ale<i  in  John  street, 
ew  York  (  ity  ;  two  years  later  the  first 
church  w:\s  Iniilt  at  Philadelphia.  Nearly 
conteiniH)r?iry  with  Eniburi  's  work  vas  that 
of  HolRTt  Strawbridffc  iu  "Maryland,  and  of 
Holiert  Williams  In  Yilgiiiia  anil  North  Caro- 
lina. Iteceiving  an  aiHoeal  from  ilie  Meth> 
I  odistaof  NewTorkforiireaclienattheLeedB 
Conference  of  1760,  Richard  Boardman  and 
Joseph  Pilmoor  volunteered  to  go  to  America, 
thefonnerto  New  York,  the  hitter  to  I'hilji- 
delphia.  In  1771  two  others,  Francis  Aslmry 
and  Hichanl  Wright,  followed.  In  177;-i 
Tliomas  Itankiii,  one  of  .Mr.  Wesley's  most 
i  experienced  preatln  rs,  heUl  the  first  confer- 
I  ence  in  Piiiudelphia*  when  10  pgMChem  and 
1160  memben  were  reported.  During  tiM 
War  of  the  Revolution  all  the  English  prcadl- 
'  ers  except  Francis  Asburj-  returned  to  Ens- 
land,  and  nearly  all  tlie  clergy  of  the  AogU- 
can  Church  in  tlie  Middle  and  i^uthcrn  States, 
in  whii  h  was  the  larger  iiuiuIkt of  3IelhfKlistj«, 
desert^Ml  their  parishes.  The  membership  was 
thus  left  without  pastoral  care,  and  was  de- 
prived  of  the  opportunity  of  celebrating  the 
sacramenta.  Thus  large  munlMn  Um 
Methodist  societies  bad  not  been  baptlaed, 
and  some  of  the  preachers  bad  never  partaken 
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of  tbe  Iiord's  Supper.  In  this  exigency  Wes- 
ley earneatly  requested  the  bishop  of  London 
to  ordain  at  letist  one  pn.sljyicr  to  adnunister 
the  sacraniL'Ulij  to  the  AuuTieau  Methodists, 
but  tills  ruqUL'sl  \>  us  ik'tliLietl.  At  the  closo 
of  the  war  thuro  was  urgent  uee<l  to  provide 
for  these  socieUee,  which  were  destitute  of 

Jroperljr  ordained  pastors.    Thereapoo,  in 
784.    Wesley,  assisted   by    Rev.  Thonias 
Creighton  uid  Bev.  Ridiaid  WhatoiMt,  pre*, 
hyters,  ordained  Rer.  Thotnu  Coke,  M.A., 
of  Oxford  l"nivei>ity,  an  English  i)reRl»yter, 
as  superiiit^judcut  of  the  M('th(«li.st  <  Inirchps 
in  America.    luslruciiuu  was  also  given  thiil 
Asimry  should  l>e  uHiiuUiul  huperiuleudciit. 
In  tlio  so-called  Christmas  Conference,  held  in 
Baltimore,  Doc.  24, 1784,  which  consisted  of  6i) 
ministers.  Coke  presided  and  read  the  letter 
of  Wtwloj,  In  which  the  gnmodB  and  kmom 
of  his  adion  respectinf^  the  American  work 
werp   Hft  forth.    The  recommendations  of 
Wesley  touching  an  ej)iM<-opal  form  of  gov- 
«mnieiU.  and  to  luuke  the  Huperintendent'« 
«leeuon  by  the  body  of  the  minlitcrs,  and 
amenable  thereto,  were  approvwl.  Thcre- 

Xn  Coke  and  Asbury  were  unanimously 
ted  superintendents,  the  Sundiy  lervice 
and  the  Twenty-tive  Artidea  mepand  by 
Weskqr  wwa  adoptc<i,  and  thus  the  Methodist 
Epiaconal  Ghurc^h  ussumed   organic  form. 
From  this  time  the  progres.s  of  the  church  was 
rapid.    li<  f(tre  the  clone  of  the  century  no- 
cieticH  had  twcn  formed  in  llie  oVIiHsissippi  Val- 
ley, in  the  Efuitern  HritLsh  proviut  eu  and  (  an 
aoa,  in  New  England,  and  tliere  were  very 
nutneroas  adherents  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern Statea.  It  had  developed  ila  polity,  had 
divided  ita  territory  into  annual  confevencea, 
had  commenced  its  benevolent  and  educa- 
tional enterprises,  had  introduced  the  Sunday- 
school  into  .Vnierii  a.  li  ul  fotirnlt  il  it>  publish- 
ing house,  and  iiiul  iniide  pronounced  utter- 
ance against  inliMUiHTance  and  slavery.  In 
IWOO  Uioiiunl  Wlmlcoat  was  elected  bishop, 
and  in  1808  William  McKemlree.    In  1808 
the  plan  of  a  delwated  General  Conference 
wae  adoirted.  and  thia  body.  oooBiBting  of  90 
ministerial  delegates,  held  ita  flrat  aeaaion  In 
^lay,  1813.    It  was  now  reported  that  the 
church  hud  G88  preachers  and  ll)."»,,i.'>7  mrni- 
bers.    Space  will  not  in  rniit  even  an  o\itline 
of  its  history.    Since   ispj  tiie  pruirress  of 
this  church  has  liecn  unprecedeulcdly  rapid. 
It  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  doctrinal 
contiovBrBy.   Ita  ministry  and  members  have 
been  uniformly  hearty  in  the  acceptance  and 
maintenance  of  ita  thmlo|nr>  The  few  defec- 
tions nf  its  minlatry  have  oeen  upon  the  more 
obsmre  and  wn.settled  jxnutsnf  Christian  doc- 
trine, re.six.'cting  wliich  the  .Mtitlifxlist  Church 
httiiiniule  no  creeti  statement.    Like  the  Wes 
hmm  Church  of  England,  from  time  to  lime 
itnaa  experienced  agitations,  and  has  suffered 
aeoeasion  on  account  of  certain  features  in  its 
polity,  but  more  eepecially  from  tiia  eamaat 
controfaiaiBa  omr  African  alaveiy. 

DtOrine.—ltt  doctrine  fa  Armhiian  as  op- 
powi  to  CalvinlRtic.  and  agrees  in  all  ps.s<  n 
tial*  with  the  Wt'sleyan  tiu!ology  of  Great 
Britain.  Tlie  "  Articles  of  Ueliuion"  were, 
vritb  the  exception  of  the  Twenty-third, 
abridged  laj  Wealej  from  the  TUit]r>nliie 


Articlea  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  li 
scarcely  anytldng  distinctive  In  these  articlea. 

the  design  of  Wesley  being  to  prepare  a  broad 
platform  uiion  which  a  Ixxly  of  Christian  be- 
lievers might  stand  and  work  in  love  and 
charity.  Tliey  «lo  not  once  refer  to  his  pecul* 
i)ir  Arminian  views,  uur  to  the  doctrinea 
which  Wealev  had  greatlv  emphasized  in  lila 
preaching,  amce  the  deaign  of  the  Articlea 
waairenio  rather  than  polemic  Aaidefnmitbe 
Articles,  the  doctrinea  of  the  Methodist  Epls- 
(  opal  Church,  like  thow;  of  the  liritish  "\\  es- 
li  yuM,  are  to  l)c  fotmd  in  Wesley  s  doc  triiial 
si-rnious,  hi,-^  notes  ou  the  New  Te^lanient, 
and  in  other  writings  whidi  have  come  to  be 
nHX>gnized  as  standards.  Upon  thcjso  doc> 
trines  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  arc  care- 
fully examined,  and  their  unqualitieii  subscTii>- 
tkm  Uiereto  is  a  condition  of  bdag  received 
amon^  travelling  iireachera. 

Pohtif  and  (imt nnnrnt. — Thase  are  con- 
tained in  its  Book  of  L)i.scit>liue.  The  Arti(  les 
of  licllj^ion,  the  General  Kules,  and  the  Six 
Ucstrictive  Rules  are  generally  rcganled  as 
thecon.ititution  of  the  church.  Ilscourtsand 
law-making  bodies  are  the  follow  ing  : 

1.  TheCNOanU  Conference.  Prior  to  1873 
this  was  oompoaed  aolely  of  miuialerial  dele* 
gates,  but  ainoe  that  time  It  baa  oonaiated  of 
one  mini^^ter  for  every  4ft  memlMTs  of  eadi 
annual  conference,  chosen  by  Itallot  at  the 
scssiiin  of  the  annual  conference  next  preced- 
ing tiie  meeting  of  the  (jeiieral  Cunferenco, 
and  of  two  laymen  from  ea«li  annual  (onfir- 
cuce,  chosen  by  lay  electors  from  the  several 
quarterly  conferences  of  the  same.  Provision 
ia  made  tliat  no  conference  ahall  have  Icaa 
than  one  mhiisterial  and  one  lay  delegate. 
The  Oenernl  Conference  meets  quudrenuially 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  the  bishoM  presiding 
in  turn,  Vuit  having  no  voice  in  the  delilHTa- 
tions.  The  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  meet 
u>  i>ne  lx)(ly,  though  a  M  parate  vfite  lau  be 
taken  ou  the  call  of  one  third  of  eillier  order. 
The  General  Conference  is  the  sole  legisla- 
tive body,  limited  only  by  the  ReatrMive 
Ruka,  all  of  which  ruiea  are  subiect  to  re- 
viaion  except  the  flrrt*  which  forbioa  the  Qen- 
eral  Conference  to  revoke,  alter,  or  change 
the  .\rticles  of  Religion  or  <>htablish  any 
other  standards  or  rules  of  doclritie  than 
those  already  reiogiii/.eil.  It  has  <ntiri!  sti- 
pervLsiou  of  all  general  interests  and  work  of 
the  denomination,  and  is  the  real  bond  of  the 
whole  connectional  system.  It  elects  bi^opa 
and  all  other  General  Conference  officers,  as 
misafamary,  church  aarteaalon  and  educational 
aeeretariea,  edfton  of  oflldal  journals,  etc. 
It  also  reviews  the  administration  of  the  bish- 
0|)H.  Uiking  notice  of  any  cases  of  maladmin- 
i.-<tnition,  and  also  e.xaiuines  the  JOUmala  Of 
the  various  annual  conferences. 

2.  The  Judicial  Conference.  This  is  for 
the  trial  of  bishops  and  of  aj^Mala  of  mem- 
bers convicted  by  an  auuual  oonferenoe.  The 
memtaen  composing  this  conference  arc  called 
Trieiaof  Appeals,  seven  being  chosen  by  »dl 
annual  conference.  The  triors  from  thni-  con- 
ferences contiguous  to  tlie  one  from  whiih 
the  appeal  conies  constitute  the  Juilicial  Con- 
ference for  tlie  trial  of  appeals,  in  case  of  a 
convicted  member  of  an  annual  conference. 
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and  from  fire  oontiguous  couferences  for  tbe 
tfial  of  a  bishop.  A  Mabop  preaidM. 

8.  Tbe  AoniMl  CkMifaieaoo.  TUi  k  com- 
poaed  solely  of  tnYolIing  preacbere.  The 
place  of  meeting  is  determined  by  tbe  con- 
ference, the  time  is  a{){>oinUHl  by  the  bishop 
■who  is  to  pre-viile.  It  has  no  kgiHlntivc  func- 
tion, its  power  being  simply  uilnunistnitive. 
It  stations  the  preachers,  gathers  statixtics, 
and  reviews  the  character  of  its  pnsacbcrs, 
over  whom  it  holds  Uiscipllnaiy  power.  Its 
action  is  sttMaet  to  wnem  If  the  G«iMnl 
Oonferenoe  wroogli  fbs  examination  of  its 
jotmtal. 

4.  The  District  Conferenc*'.  This  embrace 
the  charges  of  a  pret.i(Unj?  elder's  district,  and 
is  composed  of  the  pn  achcrs  in  eliargc,  tlie 
local  preachers,  exhorters,  and  one  stewanl 
aiid  one  Sunduy-achool  superintendent  from 
each  pastoral  charge.  It  licenses  local  preach- 
en,  leoommcnds  candidates  to  the  annual 
conference  for  orders  or  for  admlaeion  on 
trial,  and  supervises  tbe  temporal  and  spir- 
itual intcrest-s  of  the  district. 

5.  The  Quarterly  Conference.  Tin's  is 
composed  of  the  pastor  of  a  i  hurcli.  its  lin  :il 
preachers,  exhorters,  stewards,  an<l  cliiKs-leail- 
ers,  to>;ether  with  the  Sunday-whool  super- 
intendent and  trustees,  if  these  are  memljers 
of  the  church.  It  has  the  general  functions 
of  a  district  oonfBreiiOB,  ana  caies  for  the  in* 
tererts  of  the  local  soetetf  or  charge. 

6.  The  Leaders'  and  Stewards'  MeetitiLV 
This  is  presided  over  by  the  pjistor,  and  is  eoiii- 
p()sed  of  the  stewards  and  class  leaders  of  the 
charee.  It  recommends  probationers  for  full 
memDershlp,  candidates  to  exhort  or  preach, 
and  cares  for  tbe  siclc,  needy,  and  those  who 
need  admonition. 

The  bUMfW  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal 
Charch  are  neither  prelaUcal  nor  diooeaan. 
but  are  n-garded  a-s  only  presbyters  appointed 
to  exercise  a  joint  su|)erintendeuce  over  tlie 
whole  chun  h.    Since  their  residences 

for  the  8UCceo<ling  quadrennium  have  been 
determined  by  the  General  Coiifen  uee.  They 
preside  over  the  general,  annual,  judicial,  and 
missionary  conferences,  arrange  tlie  pre.sid 
ing  elders'  districts,  appoint  the  presiding 
dam,  station  the  prnaiele  annually,  and 
exercise  gcncnil  oversight  of  the  interests 
of  the  cliurch.  The  presiding  elders  are 
8Up<Tinteinl«'iils  rjf  dist ricts  in  the  interim 
of  the  annual  conference,  and  form  an  a<l- 
•visory  board  of  the  presiclinj?  bishoji.  The 
ministry  is  itinerant,  no  minister  bemg  per- 
mitted to  remain  In  the  same  pastoral  charge 
nore  than  five  oooMcatNe  years.  Admission 
to  the  annual  conference  n  preceded  by  a 
probation  of  two  years  and  the  completion  of  a 
prescribetl  onirse  of  study.  Admisrinn  to 
memt)crship  is  after  a  prnli.uioii  of  six  months 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  a  leaders' 
nicetiM;;,  but  memlHfra  in  good  standfallf  in 
other  churches  are  directly  received. 

Conruetional  Iimtitutiont. — This  church 
mwle  early  provision  for  suKdying  Its  mem* 
benhip  wffb  religious  literature.  Its  Book 
Concern,  started  in  1789  on  a  borrowed  capital 
of  feOO,  has  now  (1890)  a  net  capital  of  over 

S, 000,000.  and  during  the  last  forty  years 
sales  have  amoimted  to  more  tluiu  fi5,'000,> 


000.  Of  Itsgaina  for  18iM.  $100,000  go  to  the 
mpport  <tf  sttpewMMMiated  preachers  and  to 
tbe  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  miniaters. 

The  Missionary  Society,  organised  hi  1810, 

besides  curing  for  deatitutc  peoples  within 
the  Unitc<l  Stat**,  supports  missions  in  South 
America,  Mexico,  Africa,  C  hina,  India.  Japan, 
Oiirmany,  Switzerlantl,  Denmark,  Xor«ay, 
8we<lcn.'  Bulgaria,  and  Italy.  In  lbt»  'it 
raised  and  disbursed  fl, 180,187.  The  Wom* 
an's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  aupporta 
miarfonartea  and  teaolien  in  several  foreign 
fields,  haying  made  appropriatlona  in  1800  of 
fi!M7.4lj4.  The  Woman's  Home  Misjdonary 
Societ}'  has  mora  especial  care  for  destitute 
regions  within  the  bounds  of  the  I'nited 
State>i.    Its  receipts  for  were  l(;l(«»,0l>4. 

'I'lie  Hoard  of  Church  Extension,  organ- 
ized in  1864,  has  for  its  object  the  building 
of  churclics  in  dcstitule  regions.  It^i  receipta 
for  1889  were  i2T7,T}0,  and  Ito  dtabursvmenia 
from  the  beginning  amoant  to  $8,7dS,900L 
Tbe  Frecdman's  Aid  t^odety  was  crganleed 
in  IS^fi  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  freed- 
men  of  the  Southern  slates.  It  now  car«-s  for 
pfwr  w^hltes  as  well.  It  has  already  exju  ndc  I 
$2,425,082,  an<l  has  established  numerous 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  South.  The  iidu- 
cational  Sociel}',  organized  in  1808,  has  for  it» 
object  the  promotion  of  theological  and  gen^ 
eral  edacation.  Ita  aim  fa  to  place  the  educap 
tfonal  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohundi 
under  strictly  connectional  supervision,  like 
all  hiT  other  depiirtments  of  effort.  Since  it.* 
organizjition  over  22(X)  students  liave  rccivrd 
aid.and  $224,439  have  Ixen  expended.  Tliis 
church  has  9  theological  seminaries,  inclmlinp 
1  each  in  Qermaoy  and  India,  with  about  800 
students,  munetoua  academiee,  OOlbyMi,  and 
uaiTersities^Maie  of  which  an  getmmisljr 
endowed.  Tlie  Sunday-school  Unwn,  oigaii* 
izcd  in  1840,  has  for  its  aim  to  establish  and 
encourage  Sunday-schools,  publish  suitable 
books  and  supi)lies  for  the  Si»ine,  and  main- 
tain new  schools  in  destitute  jmrts.  This 
ehurrh  hits  ahoui  25, (MM)  schools.  270.tiO()  otti- 
eers  and  teachers,  and  over  2,000,000 acholara. 
During  1H89  it  Issued  about a6B»000,000  p^e* 
of  Sunday  •school  liieratiim. 

The  General  Oonfarenoeof  1688  recognized 
and  revived  the  order  of  deaconncsses  and 
made  provision  for  their  orderly  induction  to 
their  work  and  for  the  regulation  of  their  nc- 
liviiies.  Already  deu<  i>nnes«c8'  homes  have 
been  established  in  s<>verttl  dtieB,  Mldtlie  work 
is  rapidly  multiplying. 
Reoentfy  {WWi)  the  organization  of  the 
young  people  of  thia  chundi  in  Chriatlaa 
work,  under  tiie  name  of  the  £p«oith 
League  has  been  effected.  It  haa  bow  mMre 
than  250,000  enrolled  members. 

Statistics:  Chun  lies,  22,l(i;}  ;  travelllBg 
ministers,  13,279  ;  memlK-rs,  2,2;J(i.4<W. 

The  .\fttJi/>di*t  Epi»rnpiil  Church,  S»t(h. — 
This  IkkIv  had  its  origin.  May,  1845.  in  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  annual  confer- 
enoes  of  the  Methodist  Epiaoopal  Church 
wtdifai  tlie  slaTe-holdhie;  states.  Almoat  fnm. 
the  bn^nning  of  tbe  Methodist  morentent  ia 
America  the  question  of  negro  slavery  had  re- 
ceived attention.  In  1TH<1  advisory  niea-un-s 
had  been  adopted  looking  to  the  gradual 
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jOMUieliNtion  of  diivwl^  Iti  nmlnn.  The 

raoceeaing  conferenoM  becune  even  more 
)ronounc«d  in  their  oppOfiition,  and  warned 

:hurch  ofticials  aguinst  holding  slaves  wherc- 
'ver  the  hiws  pcrmittod  U)uuuiiii.>sion,  aud 
hrwUenwl  ox  pulsion  of  such  us  should  hi  any 
uanner  be  connocttHl  with  the  sla^'e  tnuJe. 
W  the  organization  of  the  Mctiiodist  Epis- 
»IM]  Church,  in  17d4.  dear  and  pobitive  iu- 
itmctiomi  were  adopted  relative  to  the  relig- 
ouH  care  of  the  negroee  and  their  gradual 
•mancipatioD.  The  tnufRc  in  slaves  was  for- 
lidilcn  cm  pain  of  surnmar\-  expulsion.  The 
Oifrn  iM  u  of  IT'.tti  caused  to  be  inserted  in 
ht  Hiok  of  Discipline  a  more  carefully 
>^epa^^d  and  discrfniinatiDg  paragraph  re- 
pecting  the  crying  evil.  The  yearly  confer- 
nces  were  authorized  to  make  whatever  regu- 
atious  they  might  judge  proper  respecting  the 
iflmlwtfflfi  of  peiBonito  official  irtatlffiWi  No 
ess  urgent  reeotmnendntiona  for  mannmii- 
ioa  were  mu.lc,  hut  the  hiws  of  tlie  states  and 
he  jK-euliar  circumKlances  of  tlie  churchrs 
veri-  tu  1m' rfi;ariiiHl.  Tlie  coilffrciu  e  of  1W)U 
eeoinineiideti  the  jireiwration  of  addresses  by 
nuual  eoiifereuces,  urging  upon  the  legisla- 
urcs  of  states  the  duty  of  emancipation, 
'he  utterances  of  General  Conference*  from 
800  to  1840  were  uoifoimlj  dear  as  to  tlie 
▼il  of  slaTeT7  and  the  duty  of  manumission 
.•henever  it  wa.s  practicable  ;  yet  the  legal 
npetliments  to  emaneipalion  were  rec^g- 
izeil,  and  slave  In ildiii;;  was  not  held  to  be  a 
ar  to  admission  lo  nu  nitxirship  or  the  niin- 
rtry  of  the  church.  In  1844  the  Gt-nerul 
'onfereucc  met  in  New  Vorlt.  An  appeal 
;a8  talcen  to  the  General  Conference  from 
he  dedaion  of  the  Baltimoce  Conference, 
rhldi  bad  soapended  Rev.  FinutidB  A.  Hard- 
]g  for  failure  to  mauumit  slaves  belonging  to 
Is  wife,  it  being  held  bv  the  Baltimore  Con- 
jrenct-  that  the  laws  of  Maryland  i>ermilted 
acli  mainuiiission.  The  General  Conference, 
couieseing  iu  this  opinion,  conlirmed  the  de- 
isjoo  of  the  Baltimore  Conference.  Aiao 
iishop  Junes  O.  Andrew,  residing  in  Georgia, 
raa  zoond  to  be  connected  with  holding  of 
lavea,  whom  he  claimed  would  either  not  ac- 
spt  fireedom  or  ooold  not  be  legally  emanci- 
atod.  The  connection  of  a  general  supcr- 
itcndent  witli  stave-holding cnu.sed a  profound 
msation  in  the  Northern  Churi  h.  and  it  Viis 
Irtiraed  that  this  relation  would  infract  the 
rovision  forbiddiug  the  Genend  Conference 
)  deetroy  the  plan  of  the  itinemnt  general 
iperintendency,  dnce  it  would  be  imposftibic 
yr  a  ahive-holaiog  bishop  to  preside  over  tlie 
rorthcm  oonfarances.  The  aolution  of  the 
ilBcultv  was  for  Bishop  Andrew  to  dit^pose 
f  his  slaves — ]Tcrson.s  standing  ready  to  re 
eve  him — i)r  to  resign  lii.s  ollice.  The  latli  r 
e  \va.s  willing  to  do,  but  Southern  di  li  gat<  s 
ould  not  consent.  After  protracted  debate 
preamble  and  resolution  were  adoptetl  de- 
Ariug  "the  embarrassment  to  the  church 
lUH  caused  to  be  so  serious,  that  the  bishop 
Bsiat  from  the  exodae  of  his  office  ao  long 
)  thb  Impediment  remains."  After  tills  ae- 
on the  delegates  from  conferences  within  the 
ave  states  pre-sented  a  "  Declaration"  that 
lb  action  relative  to  BLshop  Andrew  and 
46  continued  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 


tion mad«  the  ^uiidielioii  of  tlie  Geneal 
Conference  over  the  oonferenoea  in  the  slave* 

holding  states  inconsistent  with  the  success  of 
the  ministry  in  those  states.  Al-'^o  a  protest 
against  this  ai  tion,  a.s  extrajudicial  and  un- 
constitutional, \va.H  allou  ed  to  be  spread  upou 
the  Journal.  The  Declaration  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  nine,  who  were  instruct- 
ed to  report  some  constitutional  plan  for 
pcaoeftil  and  equttaiUe  division,  if  such  di- 
vision were  found  neoeasary.  Such  jtlan  was 
almost  unanimously  adopted.  It  provided 
for  defining  the  boundary  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  confiTences.  for  the  exclusive 
ministrations  of  each  church  within  its  own 
territory,  for  the  equitul)le  division  of  nil 
property  of  the  Methodist  Book  C  oucem,  for 
tlie  creation  of  commissioners  from  each 
brunch,  North  and  South,  to  carry  these  in- 
structions into  effect,  and  for  the  eadr  vote 
of  the  annual  oonferenoes  on  the  Pbm  of 
Sepjiration.  In  compliance  with  the  call  of 
the  Southern  tielegates,  a  convention,  conhist- 
ing  of  the  clergy  of  conf<ri hcls  ^^ifil;n  the 
bounds  of  the  sluve-holding  states,  in  tiie  ratio 
of  1  to  11,  was  adleil  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
May,  lb45.  The  church  South  had  aimost 
uuanimouslv  adtqited  the  Plan  of  Setmra- 
tion,  and  the  convention  declared  the  bodj 
thua  represented  at  Louisville  as  a  distin^ 
orjjanization,  under  the  title  of  the  Meth- 
odist Epi.H<-opal  Church,  South.  Its  first 
(Jenerul  Conference  was  appointed  for  May, 
at  Petersburg,  Va.  This  conference 
was  chielly  oc«  upied  in  the  election  of  bishops 
and  editors,  the  revision  of  the  Discipline, 
the  appointment  of  commissioners,  etc.,  tlie 
doctnnea,  polity,  and  ordinances  remaining 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopu 
Church.  Tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrcfa 
having  in  a  measure  repudiute<l  the  Plan  of 
Separation,  refused  to  make  over  nn  equitable 
proportion  of  the  j)roj>erty  of  the  Booli  Con- 
cern, but  the  question  was  settled  by  a  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Since  its  recovery  from  toe  ravages  of 
the  Civil  War  the  progress  of  this  church  has 
been  n^id,  and  the  development  of  its  mission* 
ary. educational,  and  literary  interests  has  been 

eia  ouragintr.  Several  overtures  toward  the  re- 
union of  the  two  IxMlieshave  been  made,  but 
hitherto  tin  y  liavr  been  unsucci  .ssful.  Its  doc- 
trines are  identical  with  those  of  otiier  Meth- 
odist Ixxlies.  Its  polity  is  very  like  tliat  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  admits, 
however,  4  lay  members,  1  of  whom  may  be 
a  local  preacher,  to  eadi  of  its  annual  oon- 
ferenoes, while  its  General  Conference  is  com- 
]>(>scd  of  an  equal  number  of  mini"5fcrial  and 
lav  delegates.  It  does  not  reuuire  a  six  montlis' 
I  robation  of  those  who  desice  to  beooma 
meml»ers. 

StalLstics  :  Churches,  11,767  ;  preachers  : 
travelling,  4862,  local.  6269 ;  members, 
1,166,019. 

2As  MOhoduA  FrotMtant  Church.— The 
secesdons  tram  tiie  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  have  lx.'cn  occjisioncd  bv  circum- 
stances quite  similar  to  those  which  gave  rise 
to  seeciling  bo<iies  from  the  Wesleyan  Church 
1  of  England.    The  refusal  of  the  ministry  of 


the  pareut  thuroh  to  admit  the  hiitv  to  its 
liiw  imiking  t  ouncilH  and  the  opposition  of  a 
respectable  niimlH-rto  a  life  tenure  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendents  caused  early  discontent 
and  agitation.  Etforts  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  effect  cliangcs  in  diUR-h  eovem- 
ment,  A  aodety.  called  tbe  Unioa  Society^ 
whleib  had  been  famwd  in  1886  In  the  inter- 
Mla  of  chanp:c,  presented  a  united  petition  to 
the  General  ('onferenco  of  1828,  praying  for 
lay  rcpn  sciitati oil  and  other  important  modi- 
UcationH  of  polity.  The  rejection  of  this 
petition  provoked  much  uut>leasant  fwling, 
and  resulted  la  Ibe  expulsion  of  some  of  tlie 
most  prominent  aKftators.  This  resulted  in 
the  callin/c  of  a  convention  in  Balttmoni,  in 
1880,  to  prepare  provMooal  aittdea  of  anoci- 
ation.  Another  convention,  compased  of  an 
eqtial  number  of  ministers  and  laymen,  met 
In  Baltimore  in  IH^iO,  iMlopto<l  a  constitution 
of  17  articles,  and  prcparetl  a  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline for  n  new  organization  under  the  title 
of  the  UethodiHt  Protestant  Church.  This 
hoc|7  wae  greatly  •glttrted  the  sbiTery 
ouMtion.  Seoeaaloni  were  from  thne  to  time 
threatened,  and  forbearance  was  oftentimes 
well-nigh  exhausted.  At  length  the  dele- 
gates from  the  confcrencen  of  the  Northern 
■tat<>s  p<'tilioned  the  General  Conference  of 
1ft5S  to  pit><.s  Mil  ordinance  excluding  slave- 
huldi'i-x  fruiii  tlic  cliurch.  On  its  refusal  to 
grant  Uiis  petition  19  annual  conferences  Kent 
delegates  ton  convcntionwhldinatntBpring- 
flekl,  O..  in  1858.  This  convention  Tote<l  to 
oeaie  all  offlchil  connection  with  otiier  por- 
tions of  the  church  so  long  as  they  tolerated 
slave-holding.  Soon  after  the  conferences 
represented  In  this  convention  (iere<ied  from 
the  Methodist  I'rntestaiit  Church,  and  with 
some  mcmbtTs  of  ntlw  r  imti  epiw-optd  Mi-th- 
odist  bodies  formed  the  Metho<Hst  Chureli. 
These  bodies  have,  however,  been  recfmtly 
reunited  under  the  original  title.  Its  <loc- 
trines  differ  in  no  n»pect  from  the  parent 
body.  Ita  polity  differs  from  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  that  it  doc* 
not  rr'(  iv^'tii/ ■  tlie  episcopal  ofllce  or  the  gen- 
eral ^U|M  riiitciident,  chosen  for  life,  l»ut  ea<-h 
annual  conference  elects  its  own  cliuirnian. 
Its  Giineral  Conference,  which  meets  quad- 
rennially, is  composed  of  eciual  numbers  of 
ministers  and  laymen,  elected  by  tbe  annual 
oonferanoea,  In  tne  ratio  of  one  delegate  each 
for  every  one  thousand  members.  In  ordi- 
nances, discipline,  and  worship  it  resembles 
the  Mr  thrnli^jt  Episcopal  Church. 

Siaiisti(s:  Churches,  2003;  ministers, 
1441  ;  m'-mbers,  147.6(>4. 

Ciiioiilinii  Ml  lh<nii*m. — Metho<iism  was  in- 
troduced into  I  pjM.T  C'lmada  as  early  as  1778. 
The  tlrst  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  was 
William  Loscc,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Conference,  who  hepm  praaching  about  1790. 
Thereafter  the  worit  was  snpplied  bv  mission- 
aries from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ^'hurch  of 
the  United  Slates.  I'nfil  the  war  of  1S12  the 
relations  bi-twccn  the  i  ti iitcln  s  \n  Canada  and 
the  parent  bo<ly  loniinued  amicable,  but 
thereafter  the  work  was  liindered  by  the  op- 
position from  memlxTH  of  tbe  Chtuohof  Eng- 
land, and  of  missionariea  from  the  BritMi 
Wesleyana,  In  1890  an  agieement  was  ea> 


tered  into  lietwecn  the  Mefhoflist  EpiM  <>i>al 
Churdi  and  tlu;  Englisli  Cunfcrence.  w  lu  rebj 
the  former  wits  to  withdraw  from  Lower 
Canmla  and  tlie  latter  from  Upper  Canada, 
each  leaving  the  other  in  exclusive  control  of 
the  societies  and  church  property  In  its  own 
territorr.  The  Canada  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  EpiM  opal  Church  was  oreanlzed 
in  1824,  and  had  a  pros|H»rou8  history  until 
the  violation  of  the  agreement  b\-  the  luii^linh 
("oiifrniice  in  1m;1'2,  when  larp-  nuiubers 
joined  the  Wesleyan  iHxly.  NolwitliNland- 
Uig  this  large  withdrawal,  the  original  organ- 
ization was  continuctl  with  thrw  annual  con- 
ferences, and  had  a  slaw  but  steady  growth 
for  half  a  oentuiy.  In  1878  the  Wesleyan 
body  became  Independent  of  the  Brltiah  Om* 
ference.  It  was  divithd  into  three  confer- 
ences, but  in  1H74  it  united  with  East  British 
American  and  New  Connei  tional  Melliodists 
injd<'r  the  name  of  tiie  Metho<li^t  (  Inirrh 
of  Canada.  From  lime  to  time  etlorls  had 
been  made  to  unite  all  the  Methmlist  iHxIies 
of  Canada  under  one  orsanization.  In  J>cpt., 
1882,  a  delegated  oomnuttee  of  86,  appointed 
by  the  Memodlat  Church  of  Canada,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  CImrch  of  Canada,  the 
Primitive  Cliurch.  and  the  Bible  Chri.-.lian 
Church,  adopted  a  basis  of  union  to  be 
presented  to  their  resiM-clive  eliun  In  s.  This 
was  adopted  by  these -t  bodies,  and.  in  a(  l  onl- 
ance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
t(» ,  the  first  General  Conference  of  the 
"  Methodist  Church"  convened  at  Bcllvilk^ 
in  Sept.,  1888.  The  act  of  union  was  sane- 
tiouca  by  appropriate  legislative  action  in 
1HS4.  At  the  time  of  the  union  the  Mith- 
o<llst  Church  of  Canada  had  a  niemlx'rshij*  of 
12M,ft44  :  the  Methodist  E|)iscopnl  Church. 
2.'»,671  :  the  Primitive  Methodist  Clnir(  li, 
8090  ;  the  Bible  Christians,  78^8— or  a  graml 
total  of  169,H03.  Since  the  union  the  prog- 
ress of  the  church  has  been  rapid  in  all  de- 
partments of  effort.  Its  doctrines  are  entirely 
Wealeyan.  Its  General  Conference  is  quad- 
rennial.  It  Is  mmposed  of  an  e<|UAl  number 
of  ministerial  and  lay  delr  grati  s,  and  is  pre- 
sid('<l  over  by  a  general  siiiH  rinti  tident,  whot^ 
tiTiM  of  ofllce  is  eisrht  ye;irs  and  is  clii,ni>lc  to 
re-election.  Its  eleven  annual  <  onferen<  es  arc 
also  composed  of  an  equal  ntimlier  of  lay  and 
ministerial  delegates.    Each  elects  its"  own 

S resident,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the 
Istrict  in  which  he  may  be  stationed.  Thej 
also  elect  a  superlntenoent  for  each  district. 
The  ministers  are  stationed  by  a  coniniitt«'c 
composed  of  thudiainnen  of  districts  and  the 
pre  siding  elders.  The  ministerial  term  is 
three  years. 

Statistics  :  Chun  lies,  '.MTA  ;  ministers.  traT- 
clling  and  local,  34:t(i  ;  ineml)ers.  283,868. 
The  American  Wtnliwin  Vhureh. — Thlaor- 

Stnization  oriirinated  in  a  leoeBaion  ftom  IIm 
ethodlst  Episcopal  Church  la  1848.  The 

cause  of  this  withdrawal  waatbealleged  laxity 
of  the  parent  body  with  respect  to  the  adnns- 
sion  of  slave-holders  to  memljcrship.  These 
sewHlers  held  that  not  only  slave  holders,  but 
those  who  claimed  that  slavery  was  right 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Christian  Church. 
Thej  have  occui^ed  extreme  grmind  on  toton- 
pomot  Bad  fdkfwaUp  with  Mmomj  and 
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>ther  oath-bound  societies,  positively  refusing 
ellowship  to  members  of  such  societies.  In 
lootrines,  discipline,  and  ordinances  it  is 
fetho^stie.  In  polity  combines  tlie  connec- 
ional  and  the  congregational  principles.  Re- 
pecting  local  interests,  the  churches  are 
idependent,  but  (■i)rm('<-ti(iiiul  iiittrfsts  are 
up<Tvisc(l  by  annual  aatl  general  cooierences, 
i  wiiich  m'ioisteiB  and  ujineii  liwra  eqoil 
epreseulation. 

Statistics  :  Churches  (about),  600 ;  minis- 
318  (about).  800  ;  members  (about).  18,000. 
Jike  FyeeMethodut  Ohmtk.—-TbSk  chundi 

riginated  in  1860,  in  a  convention  of  minis- 
irs  and  la>-men,  formerly  members  of  the 
lethodist  Episcopal  Churcn.  The  immwliale 
ccasion  of  its  org:anization  was  the  expul 
on  of  Uov.  H.  T.  UolKJrts  and  liev.  J.  il( 
reery  from  the  the  Qenesoe  Conference  on 
16  charge  of  contumacy.  Its  adherents  jus- 
fled  its  origin  on  the  assumed  departure  of 
le  parent  body  from  its  early  doctrines  and 
iacipUne,  and  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
le  simplicity  anil  purity  of  early  Methodism, 
special  opposition  is  made  to  secret  or  oath- 
3und  societies,  to  rentwl  jkjws  iu  churches, 
•  choir  singing,  to  (•xlruva;fjint  churcli  build- 
igs,  etc.  It  has  seven  annual  conferences.  Its 
3ctrines  are  those  of  general  Methodism.  In 
3lity  it  recognizes  a  general  superintendent, 
ccted  every  four  years,  inrtead  of  a  Ushop. 
1  all  its  oonforanoea  laymen  liaye  an  equal 
)ice  wfth  the  miniiby. 
Stutistics  :  ChurdMS,  902 ;  mlnklen»  6i:i ; 
.  inb«  rs,  19.9flH. 

The  Afru'tin  Mdhxluit  Eitineopdl  Church. 
•From  its  origin  the  ^lethodist  Church  had 
ivenmuch  attention  to  the  spiritual  improve- 
jBOt  of  the  colored  population,  Korth  and 
xith»  and  laige  numbers  were  enrolled 
nongltamemben.  There  had  been  a  grow - 
g  conviction  that  greater  self-respect,  free- 
iin,  and  oiitxTtunitv  for  improvement  would 
;  secure*!  to  tlie  colorei!  nieiul>ersliip  tinder 
I  indeptindent  or!;ani7.ati<)n.  To  sccuri!  tliis 
suit  ft  convention  of  coioreil  (kli-gates  met 

Philadelphia  iu  1H16,  and  organize*!  under 
te  above  title.  Hichurd  Alien  was  elected 
bishop.  This  independent  movement 
la  ittsultea  in  securing  all  the  benefits  which 
ere  anticipated.  The  progreaa  of  the  church 
us  l)wn  mpid  and  steady,  developing  nil  the 
•partments  of  a  vigorous  churdi  orgaui2ui- 
)n. 

Statistics  :  ( Uiurches,  4150  ;  ministers,  3160  ; 
ciiiN^rs,  410,000. 

Airican  Methaditt  £pi*c<*/»U  Zion  Church. 
•Tllis  churdl  originated  in  the  withdrawal 
'  the  Son  ooogniaUon  of  colored  people,  in 
4)  dty  of  New  York,  from  the  9ifeuodi.st- 
plscopal  Church.    Its  first  annual  confer- 
IC6  of  23  mcmlxTs  was  held  in  1821.  Since 
i  organization  it  made  rapid  proi;i<  ss,  aud 
IS  be<-ome  an  intlut-ntiid  and  useful  body  of 
"lorcd  people,  developing  all  the  elements  of  | 
healthy  church  life.    Its  doctrine,  discip- 
le, orcUnances,  and  polity  agree  with  the 
ue&t  body,  except  tnat  its  general  auper- 
tendenla  are  elected  every  4  years. 
Statistics:  Churches,  S.'MX) ;  miniateia (esti- 
ated),  aOOO ;  members.  413..513. 
Oohrti  MetMktJIjpiteoptU  CTAinvft.— This 


body  of  colored  MethmliHts  was  orgauiml  by 
the  authority  of  the  Alctbodist  Episcopu 
Chttich,  South,  hi  1810.  It  has  ito  own  di»- 
tinet  ooofWences,  and  la  developing  all  the 

agencies  of  an  Independent  church  organlza* 
lion.  In  dm  trinc  and  polity  it  agrees  with 
the  cliuri  li  which  founded  it. 

Statistics;     (.'liunhes,  ;  ministers, 

1800;  members,  ITK.OOO. 

OUter  DiMiif*. — The  smaller  Ixxiies  of  the 
American  Methodist  Church  are  the  Congrc- 
gaticmal  Methodists,  holding  to  Melhtiaist 
mcblne,  but  accepting  a  Ckingregational  pol- 
i^,  who  have  60  churches,  100  preachers,  and 
about  4000  members  ;  the  Independent  Meth- 
mlists,  dilTi  rini;  but  slightly  from  the  Congre- 
u'.'itianal  .M(  lhu(li.st8,  who  have  ehurclu  s,  30 
niini.sters.  and  about  5000  memln  rs  ;  the 
Primitivu  Metliodi.sts,  differing  in  no  es.-<u- 
tial  particular  from  tliose  of  Kngiaiul,  who 
number  147  diurches,  68  ministers,  and  5503 
membera ;  and  the  Uidon  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  (colored),  who  have  about  60 
churches,  112  ministers,  and  8.500  members. 

Small  !>eee.ssions  other  than  those  mentioned 
have  occurred ,  but  tliey  have  been  rc.ib^ored 
or  have  joiuid  other  bmlirs. 

Closely  affiliated  witli  tlu;  Methodist  Church 
OTQ  tlie  United  Brethren  iu  Christ  ami  the 
Kvangclic4il  Aaeocfaition.  These  are  mostly 
of  German  membership. 

The  Ewngdieal  .^«MM;ui<M>n.— This  body  ia 
sometimes  known  as  the  "  Albrights,"  from 
their  finmder,  .Incob  Albright,  lie  had  been 
MiieiiilRT  of  thi-  .MethtKli«t  ipi8<'opal  (  liurcli, 
and  uiidert(K»k  the  labor  of  reform  aniong  the 
German  churches  about  1790.  With  no  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  separate  church,  he  con* 
tiuued  his  gratuitous  labors  in  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvanU,  and  Was  successful  in  inducing  many 
of  his  hearersto  seek  a  hiidier  spiritual  liie.  He 
was  set  apart  as  their  spuifnal  oyerseer,  and  by 
degrees  his  adherents  W  (  re  crirain'ze(i  into  a 
distinct  church.  It-s  lalK)rs  have  Ix-en  abun- 
dant, and  its  success  marked.  Its  doctrines, 
ordiuiuices,  and  modes  of  worship  are  Methe- 
distic.  Us  polity  resembles  that  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  with  respect  to  the 
various  conferences  and  their  functions,  but 
differs  twoL  it  ta  that  its  bishops  are  elected 
by  the  Gmeral  Oonftnnoafor  4  years,  and  ita 
presiding  eldera  an  oleclad  by  tho  anntnl 

conferences. 

Statistics :  Churches. Mtt ;  lutDlsten,  1864  ; 

members,  148,506. 

Ufdtt<l  Brethren  in  Ohritt. — This  name  is 
Iiorne  by  a  society  of  Christians  which  was 
originated  and  fostered  by  the  labon  of  I'ltilip 
William  Otterbeln,  a  mttsloiiaiT  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church  to  FeonsylvaniL  and  Bev. 
Martin  Bo<>tim.  a  minister  of  the  MemMmiteSi 
These  men  hud  felt  the  need  of  a  deeper  splr- 
itiiul  life  (HI  liie  part  of  themselves  ancf  of 
t lie  people  to  w  hom  thev  ministered.  They 
became  colaborers,  travefling  in  I'ennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  forming  .societies 
in  each  of  these  states.  The  superior  scholar- 
ship ud  aancti^  of  Otterbein  eminently 
fitted  Mm  for  Hm  headship  of  (be  chmreh  to 
which  he  was  chosen.  In  180O  Otterbein 
and  Boehm  were  elected  superintendents. 
Since  ita  memben  bad  been  gathend  &am 
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cluiri'liL's  of  vuried  (loclrinc  and  polity,  ft  P<"ii 
eral  cunfiTence  was  a.s-M  mhlc(i  in  Juni-, 
to  foriniiliite  a  cnmiiioii  diH  triiu;  and  fraiau 
a  di.soipline.  Since  that  tinu;  tin-  church  has 
had  a  healthy  growth,  and  iu  teachings  on 
tiie  gmt  nMnTand  social  qoeitiouii,  as  iu- 
temponmoe,  ImpurUr.  slavoy,  etc,  liave  been 
Tadical  and  retomMorf.  Its  doctrfneR,  oidl- 
natu  rs,  and  forms  of  worship  art;  c-Hcntially 
like  tlioso  of  the  Methodist  Epi.sropul  ("iuircli. 
lis  courts  or  couf('r«'nrr>^  arr  similar  I<i  thoM' 
of  tlu-  Methodist  Episcojwil  ("hurch.  Its  bish- 
ops arc,  however,  electwl  every  four  years, 
•od  lay  representation  holds  io  both  oeoeral 
•ad  annnu  conferences.  It  has  also  tba  Wbk' 
ennt  syaton  of  supplying  diuxdies  wHh  ps8> 
ton. 

Statistics:  niiirche8,<tt6S;  iiilid8t«n,1455; 

members,  iy»,T09. 
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Minute*  of  the  Annual  Confereneee  of  the 
Metltoditt  EpiwptU  Church,  New  York,  53 
vols..  8vo. 

The  Methoditt  Magaune  and  MetAediet 
Quarterly  Retiete,  from  1818  to  1884  ;  since 

1884  The  Methodist  lii  riew. 

W.  P.  Strickland.  Life  of  Duhop  Adotry, 
New  Vork.  \xm,  12mo." 

Abel  Stevens,  Life  and  Times  of  yathan 
lianr/s.  New  York,  1868.  12mo. 

VV  .  C.  I.Arrabee.  Life  ami  Letters  of  Hit/top 
Ilamline,  Now  York,  12mo. 

H.  B.  Ridgaway,jLi^4r^AM<p<^<MMt,Kew 
York,  1882.  12mo. 

G.  H  Crooks,  /.tybqf  BfM«|»Aivsra,New 

York.  IsiX).  8vo. 

Nathan  Uantis,  IliMory  of  thr  .\fi  (hfiiU 
/yiixet^jMil  < ' hiirch  from  the  Vtar  IHHi  to  ItyH), 
New  York.  18:J1>-41.  4  vols.,  12nio. 

Abel  Stevens.  JHetoru  of  the  Methodist  Saie- 
eopal  Ohurtk,  New  fork.  1888-67. 4  vck, 
8vo. 

W.  P.  Strickland,  Mmp  ^  Oe  MimoM 
of  the  .\fethodi$t  EpUeopal  Ckurek,  Cindnnati. 

1H40.  Mvo. 

.1.  M.  Kcid,  Misxi'iiiK  and  Mieeionori/  S'M'i'ty 

•  of  the  Methodist  K]iisc<t}uU  Church,  New  York, 
1S79,  2  vols.,  12mo. 

a  Emory.  Uiatoru  of  the  IHeeiaUnei^  the 
MttMM  JkiimpatCkmrth.  NewTotk.  18B6^ 
8vo. 

Charles  Elliott.  Sietory  of  the  Great  Seete- 

nion  from  (he  MethtMfiat  £j^i$C^at  CAwvl. 
Cincinnati,  ISiri.  8vo. 

A.  II.  Hi  iUord,  History  of  th>  On,,i  i.ieaHon 
of  the  MtthtHlist  K}n»eopal  Chunh,  South, 
Nashville,  1871,  8vo. 

G.  F.  Playter,  History  of  Mtthodiem  in 

•  Canada,  Toronto.  1802.  12mo. 

K.  Kmorj,  Ikfetm  <tf  tmr  i'bMsra,  New 
York,  1888,  8vo. 

T.  K.  I^>n<l.  Econtm^  tf  MHOmiSmn^  Nssr 
York.  lHr)2,  8vo. 

AIkI  StevflM.  Citervft  Aitt^.  N«ir  Toik, 
1817.  liino. 

J.  H.  Rigg,  Eeeay  on  the Ttimmphnf  Mdk- 
odism,  London.  1869.  12mo. 

F.  Hodgson,  Keclesiaetieal  J'oUtu  JMA- 
odiem  Ji^endtd,  London  and  Mew  Yen. 

Ridiara  Walson.  Tkeoltgieal  Imtituie^ 
New  York.  1888. 8  vola..  8vo. 
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WnUsm  B.  Fbpe,  A  Ompndimm  tf  Chrit- 
Han  Iheology,  New  York.  1880,  8  toIb.,  8vo. 

Miner  Raymnnd,  f^detmitie  Thmkggt  Cill> 
dnnati.  1877-79,  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Randolph  8.  Fosttr,  .Stndiet  in  ntohn. 
New  York.  1888-90,  3  vols.,  8vo. 

President  W-  F.  Warren,  of  Boston  U ninnr- 

mmMt,  Bramea.  1886^  Sva  bM  given  a 
rerj  el!ilK>mte  <  ompnathm  of  Methodiwt  liter- 

atare  to  that  date. 

For  a  foiiious  exhibit  of  Wtsleyan  litcr- 
•ture  see  George  ()slK)rn,  Wesleyun  Bibliog- 
"     ■     *  I,  1869,  Svo. 

C'UAKLES  W.  Bennett. 

the  apostle  of  tbe  Slavs.  See 
CTBiu.ua. 

Methodology  corresponds,  in  the  theologi- 
«al  qritem*  to  encydoptedia  as  theorr  to  pnui- 
tioe.  and  luw  for  fia  object  to  f umiib  tha  bait 
Buithod  by  which  to  study  that  lyitein  ao  as 

to  grasp  it  in  ita  entirety. 

MalropoUtan  means  in  the  andent  church 

the  binhop  of  the  nietrojxilis  of  the  province. 
It  was  not  a  mere  title  or  niuk,  but  had  some 
renl  rights  and  duties  of  supervi.sion  and  juris- 
di(aion  in  the  province.  Metropolitans  are 
first  spoken  of  in  tlia  canona  of  tlie  Oonndl 
of  Niaea,  825. 

ICasioo,  Missiotu  in.  Religious  toleration 
was  decreed  by  Juarez  in  1857,  but  Pmtea- 
tsDtism  gained  no  firm  footbold  In  the  ooontry 
till  after  the  fall  of  Maximilian  fn  1807.  Pre- 

viaus  to  this  a  priest,  Aquelar  (who  soon 
died),  and  a  layman.  Hernandez,  founded  the 
"  (!hureh  of  .lesus"  (IsH.")),  iitjd  Mis.s  Rankin 
sUirtinl  srh(X)iH  at  Monterey  and  elsewhere. 
These  cjime  into  the  charge  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  which  in  1869 
sent  out  Henry  0.  Riley,  who  was  born  in 
Chili  of  American  parents.  In  1878  the  work 
came  under  the  patronaj^  and  sopport  of  the 
AmericJUi  Episcopal  (  Iiun  h.  Dr.  liiiry  wius 
nuide  bisliop,  and  ut  one  time  repurted  1:2  mx- 
tiee  presbyters.  Coni|)iicati<>ns  aro.sc,  he 
wiUidrow,  and  since  iSbO  the  Constitution  of 
tiie Mexican  Church  has  been  "temporarily 
inaberance,"  ami  the  mission  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  preiiiding  bishop  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1889  Rev. 
W.  B.  Ctordon  was  its  superintendent,  and 
had  und(!r  liLs  care  4  native  priests,  6  native 
lay  preacher-j,  6  native  and  !i  foreign  teadi- 
ers,  29  rais.sion  stations.  \vitl>  about  TOOcom- 
municants  and  27tK)  adherent.s. 

A  Presbyterian  missiou.  founded  in  Zacatc- 
oas,  1872,  makes  a  better  showing ;  it  had  in 
1888,  8  inlBBi(Niarieii.*30  nstire  nreachm  and 
helpers,  and  over  6000  communicants.  Oper- 
ations were  begun  about  the  same  time  by 
the  Cr>ngTeg:ationali.sts,  Methodists.  Soutliern 
Methodists,  Southern  Presbyterians,  and 
Friends,  in  some  cases  thesc'have  been  at- 
tended witli  dan^jer ;  a  Congregationalist. 
Stephens,  was  murdered  at  Aliunlulco, 
March  2,  1874.  and  a  native  Methodist,  £. 
Monroy,  at  Santa  Anita,  April  8, 1881.  ffiee 
O.  Haven's  Our  Next-door  Xei^ibor,  New 
Tork.  1876.)  F.  M.  B. 


Meyer  (mf  ( r),  Heizurioh  August  Wil- 
helm,  b.  at  Gottia,  Jan.  10,  1800  ;  d.  in  Han- 
over, June  21,  1873  :  studied  theology  at  Jms, 
held  variou.s  pastoral  charges,  but  ret>ided 
since  1841  in  Hanover  as  member  of  the  con- 
sisturv.  His  great  work  is  his  Kritueh  Ext- 
geUteher  KommentoT  sam  N.  T.,  of  which  an 
English  transhitkm  appeared  in  Edinbutjrii. 
187^3.  20  vols.,  iLmeriean  revisol  ao., 
1884-^.  11  vols. 

Meyfiurt  (mi  fart).  Johaa&  MattiM»aB|  b. 

at  Jena,  1590 ;  d.  at  Erfnrt.  Jan.  86,  1649 ; 

studied  theolopy  at  Wittenberg,  and  wa.s  in 
appointen  profcs.sor  at  Coburg.  and  in 
at  Krfiirt  Hi  sides  Mjnie  Latin  works, 
du^'niaticiil  and  poUrnieal,  lie  publiHhe<l  in 
GiTtium  some  escliatological  work.s,  in  the 
form  of  hermons,  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  lti.s  contemporarirs,  and  some  memnini 
on  witchcraft,  Iha  universities,  etc.,  which 
have  ctfisiderable  hfstorioBl  Interest. 

Mwuzah  (Hebrew,  tIoor-p<t»t\  is  the  nama 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  lead  or  brass  or  silver 
with  a  bole  in  front  covered  with  glass. 
This  cvUnder  contains  n  piece  of  parchment 
on  which  are  written  pas-sages  of  Scripture 
(Deut.  vi.  9.  ix.  20)  and  wliieh  is  th.  n  rolled 
up  in  such  a  manner  tliat  the  won!  Shtuidni, 
"Almighty,"  is  visihle  Ixhind  the  gliut*. 
This  mezuzah  is  faslene<l  on  the  rieht-hand 
door- post  of  every  door  in  a  Jewiu  hoosa, 
and  is  supposed  to  guard  the  house  ai^ibst 
evil  influences. 

Mezzofanti  (met-ao>iiBn'-tee).  Oiuscpp* 
Qaspardo,  raniinalj  b.  at  Bologna,  8ept.  17, 
1774  ;  d.  in  Home,  llaich  lo.  Ib49.  lie  was 
educated  at  JBolaigiw»  and  in  1797  oidainad 
priest  and  made  pnwessor  of  Arabic  in  iba 
university,  where,  after  sundry  vicissitudes, 
he  held  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan^uiiges  and 
of  (Jrerk,  1H14-H1.  Then  he  wi  nt  to  Home, 
Rucceeded  Mai  18;i3  sus  keeper  of  the  Viitienn 
librarj',  and  in  18118  wa.s  made  cardin.d  and 
director  of  studies  in  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda.  lie  was  a  phenoinenal  lingutaft, 
s leaking  over  60  divers  £oi^;ae8,  and  having 
K<jme  arquidntance  with  as  mat^more;  but 
he  produtrd  iit)t!iiiifr  of  importsoce.  His  life 
was  writlcn  in  ilnu'lish  by  C.  W.  Rum'll, 
London,  1h,'",7,  and  in  German  by  A.  Brllcs- 
heim,  Wurzburg.  1880.  F.  M.  B. 

Mi'-cah  (who  in  lik^  Jehouth).  1.  An  idola- 
ter in  Mt.  Eiiliniim  (.Judges  .wii,,  xviii.)  who 
j>ersuade<l  a  Levite  to  be  his  priest,  but  had 
ids  idols  and  Ida  priest  talken  away  liy  a  troop 
of  Danites. 

2.  The  Morasthite,  i.e.,  of  Morcsheth,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  west  of  Judah  ;  the  sixth  of  the 
muor  prophets.   He  prophesied  under  Jo- 
tham,  AhajE,  and  Hezekiiili.  kings  of  Judah 
(750-698).  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
\  whom  lu;  Homewhut  res(  lubles.    (Cf.  Isa.  il. 
i  2  with  ^licahiv.  l.and  Isa.  xli.  iriwiili  Mic«h 
I  iv.  \?,.  )    His  lx)ld  tidelity  was  n  shielil  to 
I  Jeremiah  a  century  afierw'ard  (Jer.  xxvi.  18, 
19).   He  wrote  in  an  elevated,  poetic  style, 
rich  In  im^^  and  pli^  npon  words,  with 
frequent  transitions,  and  oocMtonally  abiupt 
and  obscure.   Tliere  are  three  sections  in  his 
prophecy,  each  beginning  with  the  call  "  Hear 
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ye"  (i.  2,  iii.  1,  vi.  1).  lie  denounces  the  sins 
of  tbe  people,  and  threatens  the  utter  desu- 
ItUtm  ot  Samaria  and  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
aakm  and  the  captivi^  of  its  inhabitants. 
He  predicts  tlw  return  or  fhe  Jews  from  bon- 
dage and  the  punishment  of  their  foes.  He 
proclaima  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  specifies 
Bethlehem  as  the  place  of  liis  birth  (v.  2,  3). 
a  prediction  tlius  uudi-rstood  l)y  tlic  Jews 
(Matt.  ii.  5.  John  vii.  41.  42).  Keccnt  com- 
mentjirics  arc  by  P.  Kleinert  in  Langc,  Eng. 
trans..  New  YoK,  187* ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Cam- 
bridge. 18»3.  T.  W.  C. 

Mipoba'-iala,  a  fearless  propliet  of  Samaria, 
wbo  foretold  to  Ahab  (1  Kiqgi  xxlL)  his  do- 
feat  and  death  at  Banioth  GOead. 

T.  W.  C. 

WBi'^ihar»l  {ic/io  like  Oodf).  Thenameof 
nine  men  of  Israel,  and  also  of  tlie  archangel 
(Jude  9»  described  in  Daniel  (z.  18,  91.  xfl.  1) 

as  standing  in  a  special  relation  to  th(%ewiah 
nation,  and  in  Her.  xii.  7,  8  as  leading  the 
lUMts  of  tin  aqgels.  T.  W.  C. 

Michael  (PalaBlogua)  VUl.,  Gm^k  emperor 
of  thtit  name  ;  b.  12;J4i;)  ;  d.  in  Dec,  1282  ; 
guardian  with  the  Palri;ir<  li  Arseuius  of  llie 
Touug  emperor,  John  i^a-Hctiris  ;  finally  hud 
ninsnf  crowned,  and  in  1361  blinded  his 
joittnc  oolie^gne  and  banished  lUm.  For  tbU 
Anwmus  exoommttttleated  Um.  In  1969 
Ciuirles  of  Sicily  made  war  upon  him  with 
the  design  of  restoring  Baldwm.  Latin  «?in- 

Sprnr.  to  the  tbrono  or  ConBtantinoplc,  and 
[ichiM'l  won  m  hnrtl  pressed  that  he  consentf<l, 
in  order  to  se<'ure  the  lielp  of  thf  ihi]i«',  to  ap- 
pear by  deputy  at  Lyons  (1274)  and  accept  the 
JUiojue  ana  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  But 
this  resulted  in  nothing  to  either  party. 

P.  H.  F. 

MiohaeUs  (me-ka-S-lis),  Johann  David,  b. 

at  llalle.  Feb.  27.  1717  ;  d.  at  OOttingen. 
Aug.  22,  17U1  ;  studied  theology,  philosophy, 
and  Oriental  langaa||es  at  Ualle ;  tiavelled  in 
England  and  Hollsnd,  and  was  in  1745  ap- 

pointwl  profe.H.««)r  at  Oiittingen,  where,  by  lay- 
mg  out  new  lines  of  research  and  imrsiiing 
tliem  with  gn  iit  energy,  be  e.\en  ised  a  wiilely 
spread  and loug  felt  intiueucu.  His  Chiniwu- 
tarie*  on  the  Lam  of  Afa^es  appc:aml  in  Gkr- 
man  {BrkUlrutuf  au  vuuaiacMn  JteeJiU),  at 
Fimakfort.  1770-75,  8  vols.,  2d  ed..  1776-80, 
Siw.  tnma.,  London,  1810.  4  toIs.,  and  his 
fnfrarfHeMmn  to  the  New  Tutttment(Binleitung), 
Ofltlingen,  1700,  much  enlarged  in  later 
•  ■ditions.  Eng.  tnins.,  I^»n<ion,  1823,  6  vols. 
Of  his  iiilrodurtii iti  to  tbe  Old  Testament 
only  the  tirsl  part  wa«  completed,  Hamburg, 
1787.  He  also  publishctl  commentaries  on 
the  ttiree  most  strongly  Messianic  Psalms, 
CNHttngen,  1750.  and  Eodesiastes,  1751,  and 
two  Tolumes  of  Supptem.  tut  lytxir.  Hebr,, 
(ICttingen,  1786,  etc.   His  autobiograpliy  was 

edited  l)y  .1.  >I.   Il:isseli<-:itnp.    I'ilUehi,  17W!1, 

and  his  letters  appe;u'ud,  Leipzig,  1794-96,  3 

vols. 

Miohselmas,  or  tbe  Festivul  of  St.  Michael 
and  all  tlie  Holy  .Vngcls.  is  cp-lehriiu-d  not 
only  by  tbe  Hoiniui.  l)ut  '.iWi  hy  Ihe  Greek 
ana  several  Protestant  churches  on  ii^ept  28. 


The  cusloni  Ls  very  old  ;  in  the  Roman  Cburch 
it  dates  back  to  tlic  Uth,  in  the  Greek  to  the 
12th  century.  It  probably  originated  from 
various  provincial  or  local  festivals  wlUch  Ytj 
the  dundi  wws  MWlMhal  with  respect  to 
t  heir  chancier  and  Used  wtth  vsspect  to  their 
time. 

Ml'-olud,  the  second  dauehter  of  Saul, 
married  to  David,  whose  life  slie  saved  1^ 

stratagem  (1  Sam.  xix.  12) ;  then  ^vcn  to 
Phaltiel,  but  restortnl  to  Duvid.  whom  sbe 
alienated  by  her  contempt  of  hb  pious  zeal 
(98*01.  vL  80^  T.  W.  C. 

Mioh'-mas  {aomething  liiddtti),  the  present 
Mickmit"',  a  village  5  m.  n.  of  .lurusalem.  was 
a  town  of  Henjatnin,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pbilistine  war  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Hant. 
xiii.  11)  and  in  connection  with  the  invasion 
of  Sennacherib  (Isa.  x.  26).  After  the  cap- 
tivity it  was  resettled,  and  under  Jonathait 
Maccahsua  it  became  the  seat  offfovmuncat 
(1  Maco.  Is.  78).  In  tlie  time  of  ^sebios  snd 
Jerome,  howevsr.  It  was  notlilng  Init  a  laifa 
village. 

Mlddlston,  Conyan,  D.D.  <Oambtldge, 

1717),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Richmond. 
40  m.  n.w.  of  York,  Dec.  27.  1683  ;  d.  at 
HihlerHham,  near  (■iind>ritlge,  July  28,  1750. 
He  wiw  e<hicatcd  at  Trinitv  College,  ("am- 
bridge  ;  fellow,  170<J  ;  librarian  of  the  iiniver- 
Hity,  1723  ;  Woodwanlian  profes.>if)r,  1731. 
He  engaged  in  fierce  controversies  with  Dr. 
Bentlej.  and  wrote  against  Waterland,  Sher^ 
lodE,  and  othem.  His  L^e  if  Cieero,  LoodM, 
1741,  won  and  deserved  high  praise,  and 
its  profits  prorured  him  an  estate  at  Tlildeis- 
ham,  to  wbicli  he  soon  retired  ;  but  his 
permanent  fame  rests  upon  two  of  tlie  great- 
est controversial  works  of  tbe  18tb  century, 
A  lA'lter  fivm  Jiome  showing  tin  rxiirt  Cou- 
furmity  betteetn  Popery  and  P>t'j<niijiiii,  1729, 
and  A  Free  Inguirg  into  the  Miraeuhue 
Pimert  8uppo$ed  to  ham  AdsAM  in  Me 
ChrUtian  ChureJi,  1749.  These,  with  two 
minor  publications  in  1781.  caused  Mid- 
dleton  to  be  assailo^l  by  .^onie  as  .-in  infidel. 
He  was  an  indifferent  churchman,  an  eager 
and  somelimes  bitter  polemii'.  and  an  amo 
and  indefM'ndent  thinker,  who  by  his  applioa^ 
tion  of  the  st'ientiflc  spirit  to  theological  in- 
quiiy  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cense 
of  nnsectarian ProCestantism.  EbwoHBS,ex* 
oepting  tlie  JUK»  4f  OKoMV,  were  collected  ta 
4  vols..  1789.  P.  M.  B. 

Bliddleton,  Thomas  Fanshaw,  D.D. 
(Cambridge.  1806).  F.R.S.,  flnt  bishop  of 
Calcutta;  b.  at  Redleston,  8  m.  n.n.w.  of 

Derby.  Jan.  28,  1769  ;  d.  at  Calcutta.  July  8. 
1822.  He  graduated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, 1792,  ami  after  various  preferments 
became  archdeacon  of  lluuiiiigdon.  1812,  and 
bishop  of  Calcutta,  1^14,  Here  he  founded  a 
missionary  college  (1830)  and  other  useful  in- 
.stitutions.  He  wrote  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Qreek  Artide  tmplied  to  the  CrstMm  nd 
lUfutrattm  ef  file  JViw  ntftanent,  London. 

His    Seriiwu»,    Charget,    etc..  with 
a  memoir  by  Dr.  Honnoy,  appeart-d,  1>©4, 
I  and  Ilia  Jife,  by  C.  W  La  fias,        2  vols. 

F.  JL  B. 
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BAicl'-i-an  (atrife),  a  territcjry  strett-hing 
rom  ttie  Elanitic  Gulf  to  Muub. 'inhabited  by 

nomad  race,  numfiroua  and  rich  in  flocks, 
iwrds,  and  CMueJa  (Imu  Ix.  0),  mmI  alao  active 
a  commerce.  They  were  fdolaten,  and  often 
ed  Isrnol  lu^fniy.  They  nought  to  destroy 
£ra«l  by  Halaam's  jvorceries,  by  enticing  them 
o  sin  an<l  hy  ojK'n  war  (Num.  xxii.,  xxv.. 
cxxl.>.  Afurwanl  thoy  opprrHsc-ti  thi-  He- 
3reWH,  but  wcTv  defeaU'd  bv  ()i<U'on  (Judges 
wi.  7.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10-12).  "  Thenceforward 
they  became  gradually  incnrporated  vlth  the 
■Mrfffhhiftriiw  iiMbitea  and  Axabfauis. 

T.  W.  C. 

BSidrmall  (eommentary).  Found  iu  R.  V., 
d  Chron.  xiii.  37,  xxiv.  27.  Tlie  term  used 
hj  the  poet-biblical  Jew*  to  denote  tlie  expo- 
Bltioiis  of  Holy  Writ  or  portiotiH  of  the  same, 
in  which  first  the  IIalaciia  {({.v.)  method 
was  foHowetl  and  afterward  the  IlA(.(iAiJA 
(a. v.).  The  oldest  ports  bcloog  to  tlic  period 
<n  the  Mlahna,      about  the  w  century  a.u. 

T.  W"  C. 

lAig^-dol  (t'>irer).  a  frontier  town  of  North- 
era  Egypt  (Jcr  xliv,  l,  xlvi.  14,  Ezck 
10),  '*  irom  Migdol  to  Syene" — the  northern 
and  southern  llmita  of  Kgvpt.  Tlie  .Migdol 
of  £x.  xiv.  8,  Num.  xxxui.  7  is  probably  a 
differant  place,  perfaaiie  Bir  Buwrist,  2  m. 
from  Sue/.  T  W  ('. 

Migne  (inSn),  Jacqoes  PaoL  b.  at  St.  Flour, 
Centnd  France,  south,  OcL  25,  IJOO ;  d.  iu 
Paris.  Oct.  25.  1875 ;  was  educated  In  the 
theological  seminary  of  Orleans;  ordained 

prieHt  in  18*24,  and  appointed  curate  of  Pui- 
seaux.  but  removed  in  1888  to  Paris  on  ac- 
count of  a  flisai^reenK  lit   w'llh  lu's  bishop  ; 
fonn  li'd  VUniri  iK,  wliirli        sold  in  IH^^O  ; 
settled  then  at  l*i  tit  .Mi uitrmn."',  near  I'aiis, 
where  he  established  an  immense  factory 
for  ehmdi  furniture— organs,  Matanriee,  plc> 
tnrea.  etc— and  a  still  moreiameQae  prinuog 
eBtaoBshment,  from  whtdi  Isfued  Patrobtgias 
Ourma  Oomptetw,  Latin  aeries,  221  vols., 
Greek  series.  I.  104  vols..  11.  58  vols. ;  Bn- 
''/(■'•  Tfte'^fo^nqn,-,  171  vols.  ;  CWImMm 
de«  Orate ur$  Hacret,  100  vols.,  eta 

miaa,  Tha  Ohar^  el^  pretends  to  haTo 

Ix'cn  founded  by  Barnabas,  liut  its  real  im- 
portancx!  it  derived  from  Anibro.si',  374-97. 
From  his  time  and  do"  n  to  the  days  of  Greg- 
ory YII.,  1073-8.),  it  oeeupieil  a  peculiar  |)osl- 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  church.  interniedtat« 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The 
liturgy  whteh  Ambrose  iutro<luced  In  bis  dio- 
em  wMOMdelled  after  the  Qreek  pattern  and 
devlaled  oonniderably  from  the  Roman,  but 
for  centuries  no  (  luinces  were  made  orsug- 
pesleil.    .Vmltri>se  liud  b(N>n  elected  bishop  by 
the  people,  and  for  centuries  the  imlt  pi mlenee 
of  the  episcopal  ele<  tiou  was  vindicated  by 
the  Milanem; ;  the  pope  had  even  not  the 
right  of  contirmulion.    Thus  it  was  quite 
nilual  (hat  the  archbishop  of  3Iilan  shoxdd 
aetsiiMdlator  between  Rome  and  C!onstantl> 
Doplehoth  in  doctrtnaT  and  In  political  rom- 
trovcrsiat,  and  hiss4'culiir  position  wa^such  as 
to  five  wi'ijrht  to  his  udvice.     He  1i,h(1  the 
ndit  to  crown  the  king  <>{  Lotiilmniv  with 
the  iron  crown,  and  that  single  circumstance 


could  in  those  daytt  hardly  fail  to  make  hfan 
the  political  leader  of  the  Lombards.  That 
whicn  finally  stopped  tlie  independent  devel- 
opment of  the  Cnurch  of  Milan  and  merged 
ii«  history  into  that  of  the  papacy  was  Uie 
({uestion  of  the  celilwcy.  T  he  Milanese 
clergy,  even  the  bishops,  married,  but  after 
tlu^  preueliiiii,':  of  Petrus  Daniiani  and  the 
direct  appeal  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the  laity, 
their  power  was  ulterlywm-ked  on  this  rwk. 
1 1  is  quite  characteristic,  however,  that  In  the 
contest  between  Ultramontanlnn  and  the 
tional  cause  In  ItaW  in  the  pwaaat  century, 
the  Church  of  Milan  espoused  the  latter. 
(See  for  the  earlier  hi.story.  Amulf  and  Lan- 
dulf  in  I'ertz,  MoiiniutnUi  i}eriptore$,  viii.) 

Milcom.   .Sec  .Molkch. 

midaasr  Ooafimoe  was  held,  Oct.  21- 
35,  1878,  at  Conference  Hall.  Hildmay  Park, 

London,  for  the  purpose  of  di8cussin|^  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  Christian  nii.s.<iion  in 
the  different  iwrts  of  the  worhl.  An  account 
of  the  procc<flings  was  published  in  1^7!),  and 
the  conferences  have  been  continued  from 
lime  to  time; 

Ml>le'-tas,  an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Ionia, 
36  m.  s.  of  Kpliesus,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ma-ander  ;  the  parent  of  many  <  olonics  and 
the  birthplace  of  Thales  and  other  famous 
men.  Paul  on  his  return  from  the  third  tour 
stopped  here  to  me<'t  the  Ephesian  elders 
(Acts  XX.),  and  revisited  the  place  with  Tro- 

tthimus  (2  Tim.  Iv.  20).  At  that  tfane  It  had 
our  harbors  and  a  large  commeroe,  but  sedi- 
ment from  the  fiver  his  so  UDed  up  the  gulf 
that  the  ancient  rite  b  now  10  m.  inland. 

T.  W.  C. 

Milics  (m6'-litch — dearest),  a  predecessor 
of  llus ;  b.  at  Kremaler,  soutli  of  oinuu/.,  in 
Moravia ;  admitted  to  aome  clerical  position 
In  IttSO ;  In  the  imperial  cabinet  as  secretsry 
as  early  as  1800,  at  tlie  same  time  cnnon  nnd 
archdeacon  at  Prague.  Ills  sp-cial  career  be- 
gan when,  in  1368,  he  re^il,^le(i  all  these  ot!lce« 
and  iM-gan  to  preach  to  and  labor  for  the 
common  people,  at  first  in  the  country  and 
then  in  Prague,  where  his  Bohemian  sermons 
soon  Inroognt  great  crowds  to  hear  him,  and 
led  to  the  conversion  of  multitudes  high  and 
low.   So  niAuv  fallen  women  were  won  to 

fpuritr  and  religion  that  he  wo-h  obliged  to 
ound  a  speciaf  institution  for  them.  His 
studies  in  the  Scriiitun  s  led  him  to  the  Ix  lief 
that  .\ntichrisl  was  already  come,  and  lie 
called  boldly  upon  ]>o|h'  and  emperor  to  re- 
form the  church.  Such  doctrine  led  to  sus- 
picion, and  in  13tl7  he  went  to  Home,  was  for 
a  time  Imprisonedr  but  finally  leleaaed  1^ 
Urban  Y.  ne  returned  to  Prague,  where  he 
had  greater  success  than  evi  r.  But  jealousy 
of  his  popularity  ( reatt-d  trouble  for  him 
ag.iin,  and  he  went,  in  1374,  to  Avignon,  to 
tlic  papal  court,  whei-e  he  eleared  hiniM'lf  of 
all  8Uspici(m,  but  died  .June  20  of  the  same 
year.  {Oee  Neander's  Church  Uuttorg,  and 
Lechler,       «f  WitMf.)  P.  H.  P. 

BCilitaiy  Religions  Orders,  a  term  applied 
to  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Teutonic 
Knifrhts.  anrl  tiie  KniL'hts  of  St.  .Tnhn,  whidl 
see  under  their  respective  titles.    F.  il.  F. 
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MilL  John,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1681).  Church 
of  EnKUuid  ;  b.  at  Sbap,  WMtinoreland,  280 
m.  n.D.w.  of  London,  BDoatl845  ;  d.  at  Blech- 

lni:il'>n.  Oxfordshire,  Jiiuf  23,  17(»7.  He  tii- 
tercii  Qiuiii's  CoUejjc,  Oxford,  lti(il  ;  Ix  cuiuo 
fellow,  IWjU.  ami  tutor  ;  riH  tur  of  BU'ching- 
don.  KlHl,  and  chai*!!!!!!  to  C'hurli.s  II.  ;  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund's  Hull,  1685  ;  prelK'ndarv 
of  Ciinterburv,  1704.  iiU  oelcbratcd  Grcvk 
Testament,  with  30,000  varloos  readings,  was 
the  fruit  of  80  jears'  labor,  and  appeared  two 
weekfl  before  his  death.  F.  M.  B. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  b.  in  London,  May  20, 
1806 :  d.  at  AWgnon.  Franoe,  llajr  8,  1878. 
He  was  educated  by  hb  father,  James  Mill 
{177S-1H,38),  on  a  peculiar  system,  Ijepinnin*; 
Grcfk  at  three,  and  havinj?thc  analytic  powtrN 
elaborately  traiuud,  while  the  iiriiiginatioii  ami 
emotions  were  ignored  ;  ho  did  not  "  throw 
off  ri  li:riou.H  belief,  but  never  liadit."  The 
result  was  a  L'tilitarion  uiuterialist  of  tlit> 
Benlbam  school,  with  noble  powers,  intcnso 
sincerity,  and  hiidi  character,  bol  a  one-Bidt  <l 
development:  his  idealbtic  tendencies,  tu'- 
vcrely  restrained  in  youth,  found  Tent  in  ma- 
turity in  a  romantic  worship  of  his  wife.  Ho 
was  in  the  employ  of  tin-  Kust  In<li:iii  Com- 
pany. 1H2:{-.'j8,  an<l  in  i'arlianicnt,  1h;.->-^8, 
but  his  life  wa.s  mainly  literary.  lie  lK';L;an 
writing  for  the  W,  .-fiuiujitfr  'lirrirw  on  its 
foundutiunin  1»2U,  a:i<l  i  liii-d  it,  I  Wh-lo.  His 
iSwIm  0f  Logie,  Loadoa»  1848,  PrindpU*  of 
PMHeaiBeonomy,  1848.  and  On  Liberty,  1859, 
gained  great  reputation,  tliough  he  had  no 
charm  of  style.  Anion;.'  his  otln t  lx»ok8  are 
JirjiriMi  iitiitirr  (niii  r/i,;ii  i.t,  li-^do  ;  I  (ilitiindii- 
i»iit,  1H61  ;  Ejciiiniiuiti'jit  of  I li' uiiitiin'$  Phi- 

lofipliy,    ISrt.")  ;    Sitfyectwn   of    11'  //(»■;/,    1,S6'J  ; 

Thrtf  k>t»a!)H — yitturi'.  The  \  'lUity  (f  lleligion, 
and  TfuUin,  1874.  (See  his  AuMi^M/rup/ti/, 
1878,  and  A.  Bahi's  J.  &  MiU,  1882.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Milledoler  (mil-dol'-ar).  Philip,  S.T.I). 
(Unirersity  of  Pennsylvania,  18—),  b.  at 
Bhiaebeck.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1775;  d.  on 
Staten  Islatid.  N.  Y.,  boot.  23,  1852  ;  gradu- 
ated fhMn  Columbia  CSoIIege,  New  York, 
1793  :  studied  theology,  held  various  pa-storal 
charges  in  Js'evv  Vork  and  i*hilatlel|)hia,  and 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  and 
pre-idcnt  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J..  18'&-41.  lie  was  one  of  the 
foandcTB  of  the  American  Bible  8ocicty  in 
1816,  and  president  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  RefoniMd  Ciiurch  in  18:28.  and  haa  pul>- 
lished  several  dissertations,  sermons,  and  ad- 
■drcsses. 

MiUanary  Petition,  The,  thus  called  be* 
«attse  It  w«s  signed  by  nearl  v-  1000  Puritan 

miidstcrs,  was  presenti'd  to  James  I.  on  bis 
way  to  London,  1603,  and  resulted  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  (q.v.). 

MillenariantsBB.  The  view  which  holds 
that  at  the  second  adreot  the  pious  dead  will 

be  raised  up  un.l  r.  ign  with  Christ  on  the 
earth  for  a  tliousjind  j-ears.  Tliere  does  not 
app  ar  ever  to  have  h^tn  a  time  when  this 
opinion  was  not  held  by  mure  or  less  of  the 
followers  of  Christ,  yet  never  did  it  obtain 
«ach  general  pravalenoe  as  to  be  incorporated 


in  any  of  the  estalilished  creeds.  Its  first  ap- 
pearance was  in  tlu>  primKire  diarch,  wlusns 
it  l>ore  the  name  of  diiKasm.   It  seerasto 

hare  been  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  as  it  was 
by  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  and  is  found  in 
most  of  the  Apoeryplial  l)(H)ks  of  Jewish 
Christians.  Papius,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  set 
forth  the  doctrine  in  a  very  sensuous  form, 
and  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Bamatias  dcrivea 
it  from  a  svmbolicail  view  of  the  aiz  days  of 
creation,  which  are  to  be  followed  by  a  Bab- 
bath  which  is  to  continue  a  thousand  years. 
Irentt'us  and  Tertullinn  advocatctl  nullenarhin- 
i.sm,  the  former  from  Scripture  and  tra<]ition. 
the  latter  from  tlie  new  prophetic  impulse  of 
Mmitanism.  But  widely  cxlcndtd  its  the  view 
wa.s.  it  did  not  become  universal,  but  was  op- 
posed br  Caius,  a  Itonum  presbyter  about 
aOO,  and  by  the  Alexandrian  School  with 
onergr,  particularly  by  Origcn.  From  this 
time  It  began  to  decline.  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine  pi\e  a  tone  to  the  Interpretation  of 
proplieey  ^\hil  |l  pre\  uiled  fmni  tin  ir  time 
on.  hi  ini:  interruplid  for  a  seaM  n  I'v  the  i:<  ii- 
eral  at;itation  of  Christendom  at  the  appruueU 
of  tluryear  lOUO. 

At  the  lit  fcjrmatiou  nullenarianism  rerived 
in  a  gross  form  iu  John  uf  Munster  and  tlie 
Anabaptists,  but  in  milder  form  ammig  emi- 
nent men  such  as  the  learned  and  pfoos  Ben- 
^•el.  .\t  the  i)ri.sent  litne  it  is  lu  Kl  by  many 
in  this  country  and  .still  more  in  Gn  at  Brit- 
ain. Tlie  Milijert  is  treated  in  most  «if  tlie 
works  on  dogmatics.  The  uble&t  bingle  work 
against  the  premillcnarian  view  Is  that  of  Dr. 
David  Brown  on  the  S*rond  Coming  of  our 
J/ird,  London,  1846,  while  on  the  other  side 
is  the  woA  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  EoM  tettil : 
behold  He  eometh,  Chicago,  1890.   T.  W.  C. 

BfluLUetmium.  This  term  signilies  a  jk  riod 
of  a  thousand  yearx,  and  iu  its  religious  use 
is  applied  to  the  prophetic  era  mentioiuil  in 
the  AnocalirpBe  (xx.  1-7).  All  cxpf*>iior8 
agree  Oist  tne  description  indicates  a  state  of 
great  spiritual  prosperity,  but  they  differ 
much  OS  to  its  chronological  date. 

T.  W.  C. 

BSiller,  Hugh,  layman  of  the  Fn-o  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  b.  at 'Cromarty.  16  m.  n.n.e.  «f 
Inverness,  Oct.  10, 1803 ;  d.  at  Poctobello,  near 
EdlnburiEh,  Dec.  S4,  1856.  He  was  a  stone- 
ma.son  till  18:^6.  then  A  bank-derk.  and  from 
imo  editor  of  the  H'»V;ir*i  at  Edinburgh.  His 
b(Kiks  of  j)ii[)iilar  L'eolit;iy.  Th'^  Old  llal  Siind- 
ntiiiic,  E<liiiburgh,  ls41,  lu'tt prints  of  ffu-  Cre- 
ator, 1H4».  and  TtMiiuuhy  of  tht  Jintk*.  1H57, 
attract«i  many  n»iulers,  but  brought  nmlless 
imputations  on  his  piety  Ijecaiisc  of  his  inter- 
juretation  of  "  day"  in  Gen.  L  He  shot  him- 
self f n  a  fH  of  insanity  brought  on  by  over- 
work.  (See  JQr  Behooh  and  SdnMAmatt^n, 
lavi ;  liis  Life  and  Timet,  by  Dr.  T.  N. 
Hrown.  l.ondim.  1858  ;  and  Ijettert,  by 
P.  liayne,  1871,  2  vols.)  F.  M.  B. 

Miller,  Samuel,  D.D.  (University  of  Penn- 

'  sylvania.  1804),  LL.D.  (Washington,  Pa. 
1847).  Prcsbvterian  ;  b.  near  Dover,  Del., 
Oct.  :51,  nr.)»  ;  .1,  at  I'rinceton,  N.  J..  Jan. 
7,  1850.  He  graihiHted  at  the  University 
of  Pennsvlvania,  17t)9.  and  was  pastor  m 
New  York,  1798-1818 ;  protaNr  of  eccleBia»> 
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tl  history  at  Princeton  Bemimnr,  18I8~4t. 

wrote  a  number  of  works  (7  he  ChriHian 
tittry,  PhiliwU'lpliiu,  1H4)7  ;  Primitive  and 
ntoHtal  C<jii«(iti(ti<>n  of  t/u-  Churc/i,  IHy."), 
)  to  prove  that  the  Presbyterian  system 
i  ordaim-d  by  Christ  and  estaUHllMd  by  the 
«UeB.  His  lUe.  bf  lUs  soo,  wpeared  in 
FUMelphk  itm.        iTk.  B. 

filler,  WUlisun,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
li-riles  or  Adveutists ;  1).  at  Pittstield, 
a.,  Feb.  5,  1782  ;  i\.  ul  Low  Hampton, 
shington  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20.  1849. 
!  son  of  a  liuvolutionary  soldier,  he  was  a 
iain  in  the  War  of  1B12,  and  afterward 
•Ur  and  Juflttoe  of  the  peace.  A  fiurtner  of 
e  Mluration,  he  evolved  from  his  inner 
ieiinisnuss  explanations  of  the  most  niysto- 
H  |)ortion8  of  the  Hible,  and  in  IKU  prc- 
M  the  end  of  Ihc  world  in  1848  or  lb44. 
irniu«l  many  thousand  converts,  whose 
1  in  aome  cases  survived  disappointment, 
memoir  was  written  br  8.  Bliss,  liostou. 

V.M.B. 

ollMritM.  See  Advkntists. 
Ula  aaumf  tha  Bateawa.  The  >>l<list 
rivanoe  for  redudoff  Krain  to  meal  was 
nortar  with  the  pestle  (Kum.  xi.  a,  Prov. 
i.  22).  It  was  gradually  supplanted  by 
hand-mill  (Ex.  xi.  5),  which  consisted  of 
th<'r  millstone  with  .i  s< iinrwhut  <  i  nvcx 
•T  surfiu«  and  jui  upin  r  tuillstuiie  or  rider 

a  correspond ingly  concave  m  tlu  r  sur- 
The  upper  millstone  was  kepi  in  posl- 

im  the  nether  miUijlone  by  a  sliaft  or 
lard  run  through  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
igh  which  the  mill  was  fed,  and  was 
!  to  revolve  bv  means  of  a  bandlaaear 
5uter  rim.    As  breml  was  baked  every 

iM-rhaps  for  evt-ry  meal,  and  iw  prain 
ground  for  vvtTv  ));ikintr,  the  noise  of  the 

mill  wuHonc  of'  tlir  most  fain  i  liar  sounds 
Hebrew  town,  and  is  often  alluded  lu  in 
JIble.    In  New  Testament  times,  how- 

the  band-mill  waa jmdaallj  being  sup- 
ed  by  a  larger  mul,  worked  by  an  ans 
..  xviii.  6).  C.  P. 

Us,  Samuel  Joho,  "  father  of  fon  i^rn 
}na  In  America  ;"  h.  at  TorrinL:f<ird. 
.,  April  21.  17«3 ;  d.  olT  the  African 

June  16,  lbl8.  While  at  Williams  Col- 
lbOtt-9,  ha  devised  a  plan  of  sendi^  the 
1  to  the  lieathen.  At  Andover  (IMV-12) 
th  Judson  and  two  fellow-students  ad- 
;d  the  Qeneral  Association  of  Massachu- 
June,  IHIO,  on  the  claims  of  the  foreign 

the  re-sult  was  the  immediate  forma- 
f  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  31.  Aft*  r  ^^raduating, 
liibored  in  Bible  distribution  through- 
.e  Southwest,  and  aaggested  a  national 
society^  which  was  organized,  ilxy  8. 

Orduned  as  a  Presbyterian.  June  21, 
he  urged  on  the  Synod  of  New  York 
'ew  Jersey  the  education  of  necroes  as 
nari«j«  Hntl  teachers.  The  Cnli ini/iitiun 
y,  foimded  Jan.  1,  1H17.  st  nt  him  to 
e  the  <-oaHt  regions  of  Western  Africa 
KKiHC  a  site  for  .settlement.  Aftersi)end- 
vo  months,  Marcli-May,  ISIH,  in  and 
what  is  now  Liberia,  be  died,  and  was 
:  at  aea.  Hb  meniidr,  br  Q.  Spring, 
••d.  New  York,  IflM.        9.  KB. 


MUman,  HMuy  Hart,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1»— ). 

rinirch  of  England  ;  b.  in  I><»ndon.  Feb.  10, 
1791  ;  d.  at  Hunnlnghill.  near  .\scot,  S«  {>t  24, 
18^8.  His  father  was  physii  iaii  to  tlic  king. 
Eilucated  at  Eton  and  at  firaseuose  t'ollepe, 
Oxford,  he  gained  the  Newdigate  prize  for 
poetry,  and  became  a  fellow,  1816; 
vicar  of  Bt  kaiy's,  Readtng .  lS16-» ;  pro. 
feasor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  1821-81  ;  Bampton 
lecturer,  1827";  rector  of  St.  Margaret's  and 
canon  of  Westminster,  \f<Vi  ;  dian  of  St. 
Paul's,  I^ondou,  1849.  His  earlier  Ixniks  were 
poetical  :  Fuzio,  London,  181.")  ;  Simoi  ,  ivl8; 
The  Fall  of  Jfrumletn.  1820  :  Tin  Martyr  of 
Antio(Ji,  J823;  Belthuizni,  1^22;  ,lnna 
li'Aeyn,  aod  liaoilations  from  the  tians- 
krit,  1884.  Several  of  his  hymns  (which  ap- 
peared with  Bishop  Ilebcr's,  1827)  are  much 
us«  <l  and  value«l.  His  Poetiml  and  Drnmtilic 
\V„rkj<  were  collected  in  8  vol.s..  ls:i;i  lUit 
his  chief  fame  was  gaineti  in  another  fu  ld. 
His  Iliatory  of  the  Jtu»,  1829,  8  voU..  which 
now  appears  rather  colorless,  incurred  niucb 
odium  bv  its  suppcMcd  ratiuualLsm.  The  Hit' 
t'ii-y  of  OhriMamiji  to  the  AbfMtion  nf'  J\tga»- 
{«m,  1840,  won  less  attention ;  but  his  HMorjf 
of  L<ttin  Chrittianitv,  1854-S6.  8  vols.,  ij  a 
monumental  and  defightfnl  work,  which  baa 
not  yet  been  supers<'dcd  nf)r  riv;ille>i.  His 
Hintttn'ral  HWX.* reappearc<l  in  15  vols.,  1^(>»)- 
07.  He  also  e<lite<l  Gibl»on.  1881^89.  and 
Horace,  1841),  and  wrote  Annfil/t  of  St.  Baul't 
Cathedral,  1868,  and  S,ir<>/uirola,  Broumu, 
and  other  Aaayt,  1870.  By  his  talents,  ao- 
complishments,  and  vlrtuea.  Dfan  Milnan 
was  one  of  the  brij;litest  ornaments  of  the 
English  Church  in  his  day.  and  grnitly  h(m- 
ored  and  In'loved  in  and  out  of  London.  Ho 
was  the  first  (and  is  still  the  chief)  Knirli'-h 
ecclesiasticjil  historian  \y\i<>  wrote  simjily  in  a 
fair,  scientific  spirit,  not  holding  a  brief  for 
any  pai^  or  set  of  optoknia.       F.  M.  B. 

MUner,  two  brothers.  ISrangelfcals  of  tbe 

English  tlnircli,  and  erclesin.stical  historians. 
Joseph^  b.  near  Leeils,  Jan.  2,  1744  ;  d.  at 
Htdl,  Nov.  15,  1797  ;  etlucated  at  ("athiirinK 
Hall,  ("amhridfre  ;  hiwl  master  of  the  jrnun- 
niar  wIkmiI,  and  lerliirer  iit  Hull  ;  vicar  of 
North  Ferriby.  and  iu  1797  of  Holy  Trinity, 

I  Hull.  He  answeri-d  Gibbon,  London,  1781, 
and  wrote  vols.  i.-iii.  of  a  JXMonf  ^  dks 
Church  of  Chriit,  Hfa  works  were 

I  edited  by  his  brother  in  8  vols.,  1810.  His 
life  wa-s  w-ritten  bv  Isaac  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Ser- 

i  mrm*,  1801.  Isaac,  I).l).(Carabtid-re.  1:hh».  b. 

I  near  Ii<>eds,  Jan.  11, 1751  ;  d.  In  London,  April 
1.  1820.  He  entered  Queen's  CnlleL'e,  '  am- 
bridge,  1770  ;  fellow,  1775,  and  ma.>iter,  17^8  ; 

I  Jacksonian  profes.sor  of  philosophy,  1783  ; 
dean  of  Carlisle.  1791 :  vice-chanceUor,  1782 
and  1809.  Besides  other  writings,  he  con- 
tinuwl  his  brother's  Chfirrh  Ilintuni,  nddintr 
two  more  volumes,  1808-0,  and  doinu  fidl 
justice  to  I.'iIIkt  The  whole  has  liei-n  trans- 
lated into  Gtrtnan.  often  nprinted  in  Enp- 
lish,  and  continued  by  dilTen  iit  hands.  It 
lays  far  more  8tn»a  on  the  subjective  a-|Hf  ts 
or  ellBetB  of  Christianity  than  on  e.xttmal 
oocorrenoes,  and  Is  chiefly  a  history  of  eroi* 
nent  Ohriallaiis  In  vwtooa  agta  according  to 
the  anthor's  ooncq^tkn  of  tbe  dnuoh  as  the 
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"saooeHkm  of  pfami  penoniL"  1^  those 
who  <in  not  Hhare  his  views  the  WOCk  b  !»• 

gardcd  us  ntirrowly  partisan  and  of  no  critlca] 
value.  MiliitT  and  Milmnn  are  at  opposite 
extremes  as  church  historians.  See  life  of 
Lsaac  Miiner,  bj  hb  ntooe,  llaiy  Milncr,  Lon- 
don, 184-2.  F.  M.  li. 

MiltiadM  (Pope).    See  MKLniiADKS. 

BSDtladM,  s 'converted  philasophcr  of  the 
21  I cntiiry,  the  author  of  a  ("hristian  a{>ology 
und  -oiiie  iwletuital  writings  against  the 
GreckH  anil  the  Jews,  is  mentioned  by  Euso 
bills  {If.  K.,  5,  17)  and  TertuilUn  {Adt.  Va- 
le at.  5).  but  of  hb  worke  mne  }iATe  oome 
down  to  us. 

Miltitz  (niil'-tiU).  Karl  von,  1).  iilxiut  1190  • 
d.  in  I'r'U  ;  wivs  a  son  of  a  Suxon  ni)hli-m:ui  ; 
settlfd  in  lal.')  in  Itonic  ;  became  papal  no 
tary,  and  was  in  1511*  sent  to  <»ermany  bv 
Leo  X.  to  try  to  bring  about  a  rc<-onciliiition 
wlUi  LotiMT.  It  aeems  that,  at  one  moment, 
he  had  some  piwpecta  of  success,  but  «U  his 
attempts  were  llnallj  foiled  by  the  foolish 
arro^uni-e  of  Kelt.    See  Lcthbr. 

MUtoa,  Joboii  Puritan  layman  and  Chris- 
tian poet ;  b.  la  London,  Dec  9,  1606 :  d. 
there,  Nov.  8,  1671.  His  ooune  at  Christ's 
Coll^,  Cambridge,  1625-412.  was  preceded 
and  K)lloweil  by  clo»e  studies  at  honw.  At 
Horton.  1»J;52-8H,  many  of  his  linest  minor 
poems  were  written  ;  they  api>e»iretl  together 
10  1646.  After  two  years  abroad  (l(W7-a«)  he 
Mttled  In  London,  taught,  and  began  his 
oweer  as  a  polemic  la  1641  with  tracts  Qf 
Efformatioin,  Of  Pnlatieal  £pi»eopaey,  and 
Ariimfulrer»ion$  upon  the  Bemoiutrant »  Ik- 
fence  agnimt  Smeei^nnmi*.  The  Re^tmn  of 
Church  G-irertiiiu  nt  and  an  Ajxdoffi/  eanic  in 
1642.  His  lirNi  ill  htarred  matrimonial  experi- 
ment led  to  The  Din-trinc  and  Diivipliue  of 
Uiorce^  and  The  Jwlffinent  of  Martin  Burer 
Touching  JHorce  (both  ItH.*)).  In  1644  he  de- 
fended the  liberty  of  tinUceneed  printing 
in  hb  mightv  AreopagittM.  TstmihBirdm 
and  others  followed,  and  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles  I.  he  cjvst  his  lot  witli 
the  Commoawealth  by  Ti  hur,  <>/  Knt;/M  a  ml 
MagiittTittee,  1640,  ami  Kikoiiiiklin'tc,  an  an- 
swer to  Eikon  lianUike.  In  iMoreh.  1049,  he 
became  secrctarv  for  foreign  tongiies  to  the 
Council  of  Suite  ;  this  post  he  held  tUl  1660, 
though  blind  from  1654.  Ub  Pro  ^vAo 
Angneimo  Dtfmmo,  1661,  annOiibled  8el- 
masius,  and  a  D^etmo  Semnda,  1654,  casti- 

Eated  Moms.  In  tlio  last  clays  of  the  republic 
e  still  foiiLrlit  for  lit»erty  in  a  Unidy  nud  Knxy 
Way  to  Erl'tbfti'h  n  fYce  Ciiiniwinirtulth,  ItJGU, 
and  (ither  puhliialious.  At  the  Ue.storation 
he  was  in  great  danger,  and  for  the  rest  of 
Us  life  under  a  cloud.  Paradiee  Lott  ap- 
paend.  1667,  and  brought  him  a  few  pounoa 
and  a  nttle  reputation ;  people  admitted  that 
It  was  fine  verse,  but  then  its  author  had  been 
a  rebel  against  church  and  kinp,  and  was  still 
unri'constructed.  He  puMi-hcd  a  JIiKtcrij  if 
Jiritiiin.  1670  ;  Paradin  Jief/aintd  and  .<iiJt- 
ton  Aff'tnittes,  1671.  and  a  pamphlet  (Jf  True 
Beligion.  etc.,  1678.  llih Doctrina  C'hri»tiana, 
dboovered  1823,  shows  his  opinions  to  have 
bem  at  least  semi^Arian.  No  writer  haa 


served  freedom  nMHre  powerfully,  and  Shaice* 
apeare  only  hat  woo  a  higher  place  in  £Dg> 

lish  literature.  llBhon*ft  c&metflr  was  rather 

lofty  tlnui  aniialile,  and  his  home  life,  unless 
with  his  tJiird  spou.se,  was  not  happy  ;  but 
hLs  doiiustir  di  iii  iencies  afifocted  few,  while 
his  noble  indeix  ndenc^,  his  severe  purity,  liis 
entire  consistency  with  principle,  attain  the 
dignity  of  a  public  and  permanent  example. 
The  best  of  many  lives  of  him  b  bj  D.  Mas- 
son,  1859-71,  6  vols. ;  the  moat  recent  bhf 
K.  Gamett,  1890.  His  poems  have1i«B«dilad 
by  Mitford.  IMl,  8  vols.,  MasSOB,  8  VOb., 
and  maiiv  others.  His  pn>si'  works  Were  Col- 
lidi-d  hv  Toiand.  l(i!tT-'JM.  :$  vols.,  and  fill  5 
vols,  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  lt^4b-58. 

F.  M.  B. 

Minims,  Minimi  Fratres  ( fya*t  among  (he 
lirt't/ii-i/i).  is  tht;  name  of  :i  monastic  order 
closidy  rehited  u>  tlu  Frnn(  iH<-ans,  but  out- 
doing' tliem  in  austerity  by  abstaining  al- 
ways and  from  all  kinds  of  meat.  It  was 
fotmded  in  Cabbria  in  1486  by  St.  Francb  of 
PauU  (Q.V.),  and  was  confirmed  in  1474  by 
Sixtns  IV.  Its  original  name  was  "  Hemilts 
of  St.  Francis."  but  as  the  order  spread  to 
other  countries  the  name  changed  (Jai  l-xin 
hoiniiie*  in  France,  "  Pauliner"  in  Gemiany). 
until  Alexandt  r  VI.,  in  1493,  fi.xed  it  as 
"Minims."  In  the  beghining  of  the  18th 
century  the  order  numbered  450  convents, 
spread  through  all  Christian  oonntries,  but  at 
present  It  b  about  to  become  extinct  (See 
Louis  Pony  d'Attic^hy,  JTintoire  generate  de 
I'ordre  aacre  do  MiiUmea,  Paris,  1824.  2  vols.) 

If  tiling  among  the  Hetarewa.  See  Mktaia 

Ministerial  OaU,  the  right  or  authoritr 

which  a  man  receives  to  preach  the  gospeL 

It  is  twofold,  inward  and  outward.  The 
f<irmer  <  omes  from  God.  and  is  usually  in- 
ferred from  tlie  i:haracteristie.s  of  the  <-un(ii- 
date.  Ids  earnest  piety,  blameless  life,  zeal  to 
do  good,  aptness  to  teach,  self-control,  and 
the  indications  of  Providence  in  hb  caee. 
The  other  b  the  choice  of  the  people.  Other 
ministers,  whether  in  a  body  or  not.  ma}*  rec- 
ommend a  man,  but  only  the  voice  of  the 
elmreh  can  make  hini  a  pitstor.  ,Vmong 
nearly  all  Protestants  this  is  sulistautially  llie 
rule,  allhnu<xh  there  are  difteenccs  a.s  to  the 
method  of  applying;  it.  T.  W.  C. 

Ministerlum,  the  body  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  composed  of  ordained  ministers  and 
charged  with  the  examination,  licensure,  and 
onlination  of  candidates  for  the  mlobtty  ; 
also  with  the  trial  d  ministers  for  hewymd^ 
on  appeal  from  n  cimrdi  eonneil,  of  Iqrmen 
on  a  Similar  charge. 

Mlnbtxy.  An  insUtntion  of  dirine  origin 
for  tiie  Instruction  and  trafaiiing  of  Ckuistiane. 

This  appears  from  the  selection  of  the  twelve 
apostles  by  our  Lord  ;  from  the  express  state- 
ments of  Paul,  mentioning  the  dilferent  ofll- 
cors  "  Ood  lialh  set  in  the  church"  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28),  calling  the  ministry  one  of  Christ's  a.scen- 
sion  gifts  to  his  people  (Ephes.  iv.  8,  11),  set- 
ting forth  the  requisite  uualitlcjitions  for  tbe 
aeveral  officers  (1  TIbl  iiL)  i  from  the  auMn 
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§Wcrx   to  them,  e.g.,  parton  and  teachers, 
ishops  or  overseera,  cuaooDB  ;  and  from  the 
injunctions  both  upon  the  ministry  (1  PMer 
V.  1-4)  and  upon  the  people  (1  Thesn.  t.  12, 
13.  Heb.  xUi.  7,  17).    AH  Christians  hare  the 
]>rivilege  and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  the 
jj;<>Mpel  a^*  heralds  whenever  the  op|)ort unity 
is  alTor«ied  ;  but  the  regular  instruction  of  a 
Ctiristiiin  congn^tion,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  maintenance  of  proper 
discipline  require  men  trained  and  oommia- 
sionaa  for  the  purpoee.   Tlie  distinction  of 
cleric  and  laity  is  therefore  soiptural  and 
proper.    A  gospel  minister  is  in  no  sense  a 
priest — that  uanie  Ls  never  applied  to  him  in 
the  New  Testament — yet  he  Uns  ver\-  impor- 
tant functions  to  discharge.     Few  pn-ater 
calamities  can  befall  a  church  than  the  re- 
moval of  its  ministty.    A  flock  without  a  shep- 
herd ifl  nlwa^  exposed  to  serious  peril.  (See 
"W.  LcfroT.  Th0  OhritHan  Mabtru,  London 
and  New'Yorlt.  1«90.)  T.  W.  C. 

ISinor  Oanon,  a  dcrgvman  attached  to  a 
cathedral  and  assistant  in  the  dai^  choial 
aerrioe,  but  lower  ia  rank  than  a  omon,  wid 
not  a  member  of  the  chapter.  His  atlpend  is 

flxed  by  law  as  at  least  £150. 

BCiaor  Propheta.  These  are  the  laat  twelve 
booksof  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  make  only  one  book.   They  take  their 
name  from  the  fart  tiiat  thev  are  briefer 
than    the  four    greater   propliets  (Istiiah, 
.Teremlah,  Ezeklel.  and  Daniel),  and  not  at  all 
!)(•(  uuse  tliey  were  less  important.  .Mi  of  tliem 
t.)g»nlier  I  Id  not  e(iuul  Isaiah  in  length.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that  the  greater  prophets  studied 
the  minor,  for  Jeremiah  (xlix.  16)  uitt»  Oba- 
diah's  (3)  words  to  denounce  the  punisliment 
of  Edom,  and  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  22)  expands  a 
prediction  of  Joel  (iii.  2).    The  first  five  of  the 
minor  prophets  untcdito  the  e:irlii-st  of  the 
greater,  iinA  3iiiiarhi  postdates  tliem  all,  so 
that  thf;  twelve  Ix'irun  and  clD-rii  the  cycle  of 
written  prophecy  which  strctelieil  from  the 
9th  to  the  5th  century  b.c.    They  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  groupschroDOlogically, though 
the  order  among  tnenuielveB  caimot  be  de- 
tenniaed.   First  come  the  prophets  of  tlie 
ore-Assyrian  and  Assyrian  time,  Hosca  to 
Nahum  ;  thei<  tho!-e  of  the  Chaldteau  ixiriod, 
Habukktik  ami  Zcplianluh  ;  and  last,  the  post- 
cxih'  |iri)pliet^.  Ilatr^ai,  Zceliariali,  ami  Main- 
chL    I  hey  often  present  peculiar  ditUcuUies 
from  tlic  obscurity  of  their  allusions,  yet  they 
are  full  of  htterestand  attractiveness.  Ho- 
aea's  sucUen  tiMMttioiM  from  righteous  anger 
10  diviae  Ioto  am  very  moving ;  Joel's  He- 
tcrtptionof  thelocostaiaunequuled  :  Jonah's 
storv  Lh  wonderfully  well  told  ;  Nahuni  ])ut.s 
us  m  the  midst  of  the  rusldng  attack  on 
Xincvtii ;   Habakkuk's  hymn  exceeds  any- 
thing in  lIonuT  :  Zechariah's  \isions  are  alike 
imprmive  and  instructive  ;  and  Alalacld  fitly 
dM»  the  volume  of  Hebrew  inaDinitioa  wid^ 
Ml  dnunatic  dialogue  method  of  reproof  and 
■com. 

LfTBRATURK. — See  the  li.st  in  Lange  on  the 

.VtfiW  Prophets,  Eng.  trans.,  New  York. 
1876,  pp.  45-49.  Ik  sides  that  volume  .see  the 
commentaries  hy  IIen«lerson,  Lomlon,  1H4."), 
rep.,  Aodover,  Vm ;  Pusey,  London.  1860- 


77,  1  vol..  rep.,  New  York.  1885.  2  vols. ; 
Cowles,  New  York,  184i7  ;  £eil,  Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1808,  9  vols.;  £wald.  On  the 
ProjAeU,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  ISOV-tt,  5 
vols. ;  M.  C.  Uyett,  1885 :  PUiin  Oemmtntary 
on  the  Mmr  AvpM^  1888 ;  F.  W.  Farrar. 
1880.  T.  W.  C. 

See  FKAXcnoAin. 


Minuoius  Felix,  a  Latin  apologist,  whose 
date  is  now  put  in  the  reign  of  the  Antoniues, 
and  probably  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161- 
8U),  of  whose  life,  however,  little  is  known. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  of  wide  reading 
and  large  culUTtUon.  His  apology,  entitka 
Oetariiig.  reviews  fn  Uie  form  of  a  convene- 
tinn  the  principal  objections  of  the  heathen 
against  C'lirislianity,  and  refutes  llwm.  It  Is 
not  strong  in  its  positive  presentation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  could  scarcely  be 
expected  at  the  time.  It  has  be<'n  fre(|Uent- 
ly  published  and  commented  upon,  the  last 
original  edition  being  that  of  ilalin,  in  tlie 
Corpus  SeriptoruM  Bccl.  Lat.,  il.,  VieaM, 
1867.  (See  the  Eng.  trans.,  Ante-Kieene 
Vath^n,  edition  of  the  f'hiisiiiin  Literature 
Publishing  Company.  Xew  York,  vol.  iv.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Miracle  Plays.   See  MYSTKRisa. 

Miracles  (Latfai,  miracolmn,  wnder).  In 
the  New  Testament  three  terms  are  used  to  de- 
note a  miracle,  ami  thrice  are  found  combined 
(Ads  ii.  22,  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  2  Thess.  ii.  9). 
'i  liese  are  niyn.  a  token  of  diviuu  agency  ; 
irohiler.  a  cause  i>f  asinnisliiiieiit  ;  and  puircr 
or  viighty  dml,  the  eneriry  disjilayed.  .\  mir- 
acle Is  a  work  so  superior  to  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  to  evince 
the  special  interposHioii  of  Ckid.  Tbe  poesi- 
bllity  of  such  an  occurrenoe  canaol  oouiB- 
tcntly  lie  denied  by  any  one  who  belleveB  in  a 
jKTsonal  God.  It  must  have  taken  place  once. 
iM'caust;  the  material  history  of  the  planet 
shows  that  there  was  a  tiriu'  when  life  began 
where  there  was  no  life  before.  The  oW-rved 
aetjuences  of  nature,  therefore,  are  not  invari- 
able. Whether  the  interruptiona  claimed  bv 
revelation  have  occurred  is  a  matter  of  teetl- 
mony.  On  this  point  feitli  has  a  Toy  Mild 
basts.  The  miracles  of  Scrfptare  are  not  to 
l>e  confoun<Ied  with  wonders  wrought  l>y 
designing  nu  n  by  means  of  artful  dccejitioiis. 
occult  striences,  or  laws  of  nature  unknown 
except  to  adepts.  The  miracles  of  Christ,  for 
e.xample,  were  such  as  G<mI  only  could  per- 
form ;  were  wrought  in  public  before  friends 
and  foes ;  were  (ttreoled  to  worthy  and  ap- 
propriate ends ;  were  ■ttested  Igr  witoeene 
who  by  their  character  and  conduct  claim  our 
belief  ;  anrl  are  in  many  (!ases  confirmed  by 
existing  institutions  which  date  from  thtir 
origin.  The  "lying  wonders"  of  the  imigi- 
ciaiLS  in  Egypt  and  of  false  prophets  in  an- 
cient times  "and  modem  (Dcut.  xiii.  1.  Matt, 
xxiv.  24,  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  Rev.  xiii.  13.  14)  can- 
not bear  these  tests.  Our  Lord  appealed  to 
his  miracles  as  certain  evidanoee  of  his  deity 
and  Messiahship  (Matt.  tx.  6.  x1.  4,  5,  John 
x.  34,  2."),  XV.  24.  XX.  ;'.n.  HI),  rmr  can  they  be 
separated  from  the  narrative  of  his  life  and 
his  di.scourses.  Tin  y  were  predicted  in  the 
earlier  bcriptures  (Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6,  xiii.  7, 
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MBtt.  Tffl.  17).  The  grmtest  of  TniTmclw  was 

tho  rlivinc  human  person  of  the  Lord  JOilU, 
ami  tlir  stainless  and  lofty  character  by  whIch 
ht'  wiiH  (listin.Lrnisli<Hi  from  all  otlier  men. 

The  chief  nl>jcrt  of  minu  li-s  having  been 
to  authi  nticalc^  the  revelation  God  has  made 
of  Jlis  will,  these  miK'ity  works  ceased  when 
the  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed  and 
the  church  bJi^y  ertwhlirtied,  though  no  nre- 
dse  date  can  lie  llxed.  Many  of  the  wo-cmed 
ecclesuistical  miracles  are  ill-authentirated. 
and  of  a  trivial  or  unworthy  chanicter. 
Whether  God  will  at  any  time  renew  the  niir 
aculous  nifts  of  the  ajKiHtolic  age  is  known 
onlv  to  hiniHclf. 

The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  -were 
not  eveolj'  distributed,  but  were  more  numer- 
ona  tibtfui  usual  at  three  critical  epochs :  at  the 
dellTeranoe  from  Egypt  and  the  founding  of 
the  nation  ;  at  llie  p<  riod  of  the  j^cat  apos- 
tasy in  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  when 
111  il  wa^;  milwtituted  for  Jehovah  ,  and  dur- 
ing tlie  captivity,  when  Daniel  was  in  Baliy- 
lon.  Besides  these  were  the  fl<XMl.  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom  and  Gomorrnh,  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  the  crossing  of  tlic  Jordan,  the  fall  of 


Jerii^,  the  Btanding  atill  of  the  ran  and 
mooD,  the  ezploltR  or  Samson,  the  withering 

of  Jeroi)oam  s  hand,  the  destnirtion  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  liealiug  of  Hoz»'kiah,  and  the 
preservation  of  .lonah  in  the  tisii's  bt^'lly. 

The  mirafli's  of  Christ  showed  him  victor 
over  nature  in  calmin^tiie  storm  witli  u  word 
and  feeding  tliouKnnds  once  and  again  with  a 
few  loaves  and  ftshes  ;  ovw  dlfiMMS  tn  healing 
perftons  sick  with  fevera,  with  with 
panilysts.  with  issue  of  blood,  with  a  crippled 
iimh  or  a  withen-d  hand,  the  donf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  leprous  ;  over 
if',if/i  in  the  rt-stonilion  of  Jairus"  daiiirliter, 
lljc  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  I^izarus  ; 
over  Hfi/'l^^iin  tpiriU,  in  relendoK  deBMNliaeB 
from  their  awful  bondage. 

The  miracles  of  the  apostolic  age  wrought 
in  Christ's  name,  the  lame  cured,  the  dead 
restomi,  as  tn  Dorcas  and  Eutychus,  sinners 
sp<M  iany  ptinishwl,  as  in  the  death  of  Anania-s 
and  Sapphira  and  the  blinding  of  Klymas, 
ai>ostles  deliver!  d  from  prison  in  Jerusalem 
and  I'hilippi,  I'jitil  uiiliurt  by  a  viiMT.  besides 
many  not  recorded  iti  detail,  are  all  of  a  piece 
with  those  which  Christ  himwlf  performed. 

Lrsbatorr. — The  classical  work  in  JCng- 
Rsh  on  the  miraclea  of  our  Lord  is  by  Trench, 
London,  1846,  18th  ed.,  1886,  rep..  New 
York  ;  the  subject  has  also  been  handled  bv 
George  Macdonald,  1870,  3d  c«l.,  188fi  ;  Stein 
mever.  Eng.  tran.s.,  Edinburgh,  187.)  :  W.  M. 
Taylor.  New  York.  IHSO  ;  John  Eaidlaw, 
London,  IHitO.  (See  on  tlie  general  Bubje<'t 
Wardlaw,  E  iinliurt'li.  l^'i'.J  ;  Bushnell,  Na- 
ture and  the'  S'ljM  riuit'inii.  New  York,  1858  ; 
HcCosh,  Tiie  Buptrnatural  in  BeUUion  t»  the 
IMwrA  Loadon.  1889 :  Mod^.  On  MiraeU$, 
1865.  VOk  edL.  1S83  ;  Duke  of  Ar^vH,  fMffn 
of  fjaw,  1988  ;  A.  J.  Gordon,  The  Mini»tri/  of 
Healing  ;  or,  Minirlrif  of  Cure  in  AU  .1  - «  1  ^SiJ, 


Feb.  94.  14ii ;  d.  in  Florence,  Not.  17. 14M. 
He  was  very  pirecocloas,  and  early  became 
learned  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  then  so 

cessible,  including  many  very  uncommon.  In 
14«7hewentto  Rome,  when'  he  published  a 
list  of  9<Kh|U(  stions  in  all  brunchesof  tiieoloirv 
for  disputation,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
enemies  charged  him  with  heresy.  He  left 
Rome,  was  in  Florence,  and  then  several  yean 
in  France,  but  finally  returned  to  Florence, 
where  he  died.  He  had  by  this  time  given 
himself  entirely  to  theology.  .  His  woika 
were  numerous,  and  display  great  learning, 
but  little  originality.  They  were  ciille<te<i. 
and  .several  times  r(  jirinted.  (See  DreydorlT, 
UfUi  Si/xtnn  (tea  John un  IHcut,  Grqf  ton  Mir- 
andulti.  Marburg,  1858.)  A  nephew,  Fran- 
cesca  (146d-1588},  also  wrote  a  numbt^^r  of 
similar  works,  which  haye  sometimes  lH>en 
partially  printed  with  his  uncle's.  F.  H.  F. 

Mir'-i-aas  (reAettioft),  a  iJster  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  supposed  to  mn  been  the  one  who 
watched  the  ark  oontainhig  her  infant  brother 
(Ex.  11.  4-10).  She  led  the  choir  of  women 
who  fi  lebrate*!  the  crossing  of  the  Ued  .Sea, 
but  aftcrwanl,  munnuringaLTiinst  Moses,  was 
sniittt  n  willi  temi)onin,'  leprosy  (Mnm.  zIL). 
She  di^  at  Kadcsh  (.Num.  xx.  l), 

T.  W.  C. 

Mirror,  a  plate  of  highly  jiolished  metal, 
usuallv  of  a  round  shajx-  anil  fumishe<l  with 
a  handle  (Ex.  xxxviii.  H.  Job  xxxvii.  IH.  I<iB. 
iii.  23).  I'scd  in  comparison  in  the  2sew 
Testament  (1  Gnr.  ziii.  18,  9  Cor.  iii.  18, 
James  i.  28).  T.  W.  C. 

Miserere  (fmre  merry)  is  the  name  of  a 
musical  comjxisition,  with  text  from  the  ."iKt 
and  57th  psalms,  which  forms  part  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Kom&n  Catholic  Church  at  .ser- 
vices during  Pa-ssion  Week,  and  also  is  used 
at  other  (Ht-jisious  of  sombre  solemni^.  The 
text,  whifdi  lua  the  form  of  a  pmyer.  has 
often  been  set  to  mnsle.  There  is  an  old 
Gregorian  melody.  The  melody  alwaiys  used 
in  tilt;  Sixtine  Chapc-1  in  Home  is  bv  .Vllegri 
(l.^iJtUMO)  The  iiante  is  also  appliinl  to  a 
pi^idi.ir  kind  of  seats  often  found  in  old 
rhurclics,  in  which  the  seat  is  made  to  lie 
turned  back  80  as  to  give  more  room  for 
kneeling. 

TWUtiM.   See  TAI.MVD. 


3d  ed..  New  York,  1M90.) 


T.  \V.  C 


Mlrandola,  Oiovanol  Pico  d«lla,  youiiL<-est 
son  of  a  prince  of  Mimudula,  a  sinnll  it  rriiory 
in  the  vallej  ^  the  Po  north  of  Alodena ;  h. 


The  introduction  of  the  euchariat 
Into  the  ordinary  womhip  of  Sunday,  and  the 

establishment  of  the  cjitcehumcnate  (set'  art. 
Aiu  A.M  Di^ciri.tN  0,  Iwl  toadivisjpnof  the 
worship  into  a  homiletical  and  a  siicranicntal 
part,  which  lx)th  closefl  with  a  solemn  form 
of  dismis,sa],  and  hence  were  each  calliil 
"  misna"  (from  Latin,  mitto,  to  si-ml).  The 
"  miuia  ealeehtmenorum"  was  open  to  all 
worshippeiB,  and  consisted  of  reading  tbe 
Scriptures,  preaching,  and  prayer.  Tim  all 
except  the  communicants  witc  dismissed,  and 
the  "  miam  fidiliiim"  Iwgan,  which  consisted 
of  the  consecrit  ion  .ind  admiDistralion  of  the 
eucharist.  Sucii  was  the  condition  of  things 
in  tlie  'M  and  4th  centuries.  The  liturgy  waa 
much  developed  and  enriched  as  time 'went 
on.  Tlie  **  mkm  pmrntustifieorum"  w  as  an 
oflke,  restlog  upon  canons  of  the  4th  and  7tli 
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oentartos,  which  gai^odc  the  oonaecnulon  of 

the  etanseiitB  la  Lent  except  upon  feast  days. 
In  ]t  there  were  no  prajen*  of  consecration, 

but  the  hrvnA  previously  i  ou.s<'(Tated  waH 
brnuffht  out  from  its  reiwsitory  in  thi?  alUir 
and  i-inploycd  as  iti  other  iiiii<.*<r.  The  "  viimt 
tiefii"  was  an  abu.se  eniplojeil  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  mercenary  purposes,  to  extort  extra 
OMlribatioitB  from  the  worshippen*  in  which 
Oie  whi^  nmm  WM  nld  except  UieoonMcm* 
ttOD  and  communion.  Tliis  was  substituted 
for  the  whole  ma.s.s  l)ecau»e  the  celebration  of 
the  niiUH-s  more  than  once  a  day  by  the  same 
priest  was  forbidden  except  in  caa^  of  urgent 
oeoeaaity.  P.  H.  F. 

MissaL  An  oflice-l>o<)k  of  the  liomun 
Z'hurch,  containing  all  Ihu  litiir^'y  required 
'or  the  celebration  of  the  ina.«s.  i.t..  the  ti-xtni 
ind  the  cliangeable  ports.  It  gri-.w  up  grad- 
ially»  and  In  its  full  form  compriiWf.s  several 
rolumes.  F  II  F 

Mtaaion,  in  the  Rouiau  and  iu  the  Anglican 
Ihntdk  UMge  is  a  series  of  rertTOl  meetbgs. 

Misiion,  Inner.    See  Inn'ER  M188IOK. 

Missions,  Ohristlaa.  The  historr  of  Chris- 
Ian  mfsBtona  is  the  vital  Ustory  of  tne  church. 

Vhen  the  missionary  idea  has  flourished  most 
he  church  has  had  its  truest  life.  For  cnn- 
enienoe  this  rcconi  may  Ixs  dividetl  into  four 
"Hfiods,  which  are  (juite  distinctly  luurked  : 
I)  Missions  of  tlie  Apostolic  Church  to  the 
ear  100  a.d.  ;  (2)  the  mi.<wion  work  of  the  early 
hurch  (100  A.D.  to  500) ;  (8)  media- val  mis- 
loos  (500-1500);  (4)  modern  missioos  from 
le  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  fa  hard  to 
ly  which  period  is  the  most  important.  In 
»c  first  the  whole  work  was  outlined  and 
ut  on  a  solid  bitsis  ;  in  the  second  the  centres 
f  civilization  were  coinpii  tcly  brought  un<ler 
ic  sway  of  the  cross  ;  in  tlu-  tliird  the  Ten 
iiiic  races  were  converted,  and  in  tho  fourth 
10  wiiolu  world  is  being  effectively  reached. 
I.  The  Apoetolic  MMom.—Tba  whole  in- 
lirad  TBOora  of  the  New  Testament  was 
mned  hy  men  who  were  in  the  glow  of  an 
isarpassed  missionary  zeal.  Nearly  the 
hole  of  it  was  written  for  direct  mis.sionary 
irjKVMss,  and  to  the  end  of  this  world-strug- 
e  it  will  remain  the  t  ore  of  nussioa  litera- 
jre.  In  that  upper  room  in  Jerusalem  he- 
reon Thnrsdi^,  Stay  18,  and  Sunday,  May 
1^  80  A.D.,  then  were  gattiered  120  believers 
filmoet  the  entirs  Ohrbtfam  Ohnrdi.  On 
e  last  day  named — the  Day  of  Pentecost — 
04)  sovils  were  added  to  their  number — 
ParthiiULs,  ;uid  Medes,  and  Klamittis,  and 
e  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Judira  and 
mpatloi  i  i,  iu  Fontus  and  Asia,  iu  Phrygla 
d  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  the  parts  of 
bya  about  Cyrene  and  sojourners  from 
noB,  both  Jews  and  proselvtes,  Cretans  and 
•abfona.'*  Cyprus.  AnHodi,  Samaila, 
hinpia.  Oicsarea,  Damascus,  Phcenicia,  tiM 
lole  of  Asia  >iinor.  Matt-donia,  Greece, 
•litii  were  soon  iuldetl  to  the  list,  and  bv  the 
).se  of  the  century  there  was  hardly  a  Medi- 
Tanean  city  without  a  representative  of  the 
spel.  In  70  vears  the  increase  was  from  at 
wt  000  to  at'least  260,000  (good  authority 
idng  it  at  600,000).  * 


This  work  was  confined  largely  to  oeatreo 
of  population.  The  Roman  worla  was  a  net- 
work of  municipalities  connected  by  superb 
public  highways.  The  Chrlsliau  congrega- 
tions in  Jerusalem,  Antiwh,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus.  Smyrna,  Philippi,  Corinth,  and 
Rome  stand  out  must  prominently.  Tho 
little  army  daslied  straljj^t  upon  the  heaviest 
fortlflcatiops  with  an  unexampled  faith  and 
•noosss.  The  Jewlali  synagogue  furnished 
the  convenient  meeting  and  preaching-place 
at  first — about  private  dwellings,  river-banks, 
sea  shores,  ship  decks,  market-places,  bar- 
raciis,  prisons,  and  erucili.\ion  places  hang 
pro<,'ious  memories  <jf  truth  j)ro(  laiined.  The 
majority  of  converts  in  this  period  were  Jews. 
The  language  used  was  for  the  greater  part 
the  later  Qreek  dialect. 

Simplicity  and  eaiuesUieas  merited  the 
methods  of  the  apostolic  missionaries.  Thev 
livwl  as  the  neople  lived,  entered  sympathetf- 
eally  into  all  the  common  life  of  their  amli- 
tors.  worked  for  their  own  livelihood,  set  an 
exainjile  of  patient  suffering,  and  died  for  tho 
truth  tliey  preached.  The  work  of  spreading 
the  go8->el  was  done  very  largd^  duringtbis 
period  by  the  laUy—men  and  women.  With 
the  exception  of  a  lew  weU'known  uiarion* 
aries— such  as  Pebor,  Paul,  ApoUos,  John, 
liarnabnM.  Timothy,  Titus,  and  a  few  others 
— the  names  of  tho  hcroi-sof  tliis  Lri  amlest  era 
of  Christian  missions  are  unknuun.  Mer- 
chants, cniftsmen,  sjiilors,  soldiers,  miners, 
and  even  slaves  did  most  of  the  evangelizing. 
The  work  wae  voluutary  and  spuutancous. 
Christian  eonga  were  heard  in  the  mines  of 
Southern  Bpein  and  perhaps  d  Cornwall,  in 
the  busy  marts  of  North  Africa  and  the 
Rhone,  along  the  Svrhin  deserts,  in  the  crowd- 
ed valleys  of  the  fiuphrates  and  Tigris,  {kt- 
hans  iu  distant  India  and  Cevlon,  among  the 
wilds  of  the  Euxine  8<'a,  anil  lu  the  fortres-ses 
along  tho  e<lge  of  the  German  forests.  Tra- 
ditions of  the  apostles  linger  iu  remotest 
lauds.  Tiiomas  u  placed  in  India  and  the 
far  Eest,  Maikin  £gypt,  Andiewb  the  patron 
saint  of  Russia.  Bartliolomew  is  located  in 
Armenia  and  Persia,  Thatldeus  in  3iesopo(a- 
mia  and  PartUa,  and  Mettliew  In  ^Ethiopia 
aiul  Syria. 

The  century  doscil  iii>on  a  compact  t  huri  h 
with  a  (quarter  of  a  million  souls  (soniu  >say 
half  a  million)  ready  for  nuiriy  rdom,  with  a 
completed  Scriptore'ln  Its  hands,  with  a  storr 
of  snooeH  never  surpassed,  with  Hmeiaamle 
of  apostles  still  fresh  in  mind,  and  before  It  a 
world  fast  losing  all  faith  in  the  heathen  re- 
ligions. 

II.  MittiuM  (if  the  Eiirly  Church  (100  A.W.- 
500  A.D.). — In  this  aecond  o-s  in  tlic  lirst  {Kriod 
tho  church  remained  almost  entirely  a  mission 
church.  By  the  year  825  A.r>.  it  is  estimated 
that  there  were  1800  ciUes  containing  Chris- 
tian dnirchee,  and  a  modeet  estimate  of  the 
membership  of  the  church  at  largo  in  that 
year  places  it  at  10,000,000  nouls,  one  tenth  of 
the  entire  jjopulation  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  was  grwxl  statesmimship  for  the  Emp«  ror 
Constantino  to  east  in  his  lot  willi  the  new 
faith.  Asia  Minor  was  "  the  ganlen  of  the 
church. "  There  was  a  splendid  development 
in  ii^gypt  and  North  Africa.    The  Britooa 
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MISSIONS 


.  were  Clirhtlaiis.  tnd  wwn  St.  PMrldc  was  to 

pn-ach  the  gospel  suocessfally  in  Ireland. 
The  cm  of  foreign  miwitonH  proper  now  be- 
gins. Id  the  new  light  of  imperial  favor,  the 
church  went  forth  to  convert  the  outlying 
world  of  heiithendom.  Imperial  legates 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  humble  mi^on- 
urtM  at  the  centres  of  national  life.  Cliris- 
tiaas  captured  in  frontier  wa»  gloried  in 
th«1r  opportunity  to  bring  their  nide  capton 
to  the  foot  of  liie  cross.  The  Armenian  na- 
tion, in  a  nation,  Rubmitted  to  the  new  doc- 
trine ;  tlie  Aby^'iinians  were  won  over  by  the 
fervent  pn-achiiii;  of  FrumentiuB.  UlfHa  did 
pioneer  work  anions  the  Goth.s  on  the  I,ower 
DaniUM-,  and  left  the  Gothic  Bible  liie 
foun.lution  of  all  Teutonic  literature.  Then 
followed  tha  zapid  expansion  in  the  davs  of 
Theodorius  the  Qreat  mk  Justinian,  In  which, 
hdlind  the  veil  of  tlie  Alps  and  the  Carpa- 
thians, the  rude  northmen  were  made  ac- 
quninted  with  Christianity  under  it.s  Arian 
guise,  so  that  when  the  western  division  of 
the  empire  fell  a  reverence  for  Chris! ian  sym- 
bols controlled  to  some  extent  the  rutldessness 
of  its  conqaeron.  Nestoriani-sm  under  fear- 
ful embanasHMnts  pushed  eastward  throogh 
PefRia  Into  India,  aeroas  the  steppes  of  Ooi- 
tral  Asia,  and  set  up  its  Christian  moniiments 
in  China.  From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Christian  prayer  was  In  urd. 

Tiie  n»ellio<is  of  work  during  apostolic  days 
wen>  carried  into  the  .s\icceeding  poriwl.  For 
over  200  years  tiie  cliureh  liad  to  face  tlie  bit- 
terest persecution.  Tiiere  could  he  no  organ- 
ized work.  Throughout  this  period  of  400 
years  (100-800  A.t).)  spontaneity  and  Tolun- 
tariness  marked  all  real  mi.s.sionarv  advance. 
The  laity  still  did  the  major  part  of  the  work. 
It  wits  not  until  '.WH  tliat  lay  preaching 
was  ondemneii,  and  even  tlien  the  rule  was 
not  carried  out  in  foreign  mission  fields. 
The  great  middle  class  of  society  was  reached. 
Persecution  drove  tlie  Christians  from  the 
dttes  into  tiiB  rural  districts  and  across  the 
horders  of  the  empire.  Eferywhere  paganism 
went  down  and  the  cross  was  honored.  It 
was  in  this  jx-rio*!  that  the  Bible  came  clearly 
to  the  front  as  a  mi.ssionary  agency  Tlu- 
Septiiaginl  translation  of  tin-  Old  Testament 
(280  B.c.-ir>0  B.C.),  supplemented  bv  the  te.\t 
of  the  New  Testament,  was  in  the  (ireek  ver- 
nacular of  the  whole  Ij«vant.  Aquila.  Theo- 
datlon,  and  Symmadius  made  vseful  tians- 
lations  and  revisions.  The  Btliie  was  trans- 
lated into  Syriac,  and  the  "  Prahitto"  version 
resulting  was  the  organ  of  the  Nestorian 
Church  in  its  work  in  the  far  Kasi.  The 
"  Itala"  version,  origlnalinu'  i)n)bably  in  North 
Afrioi.  was  the  first  nfteni])!  in  Latin.  It  was 
followed  by  several  others,  there  probably 
being  national  ▼mtoui  In  Spain.  Gaul,  and 
Britain.  These  wan  aapeiwded  by  tbeao- 
called  "  Vulgate"  Terslon,  a  compromise  biy 
tween  the  work  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  older 
versions,  which  had  l>ecomc  entrenched  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  version  of  the 
Bilile  into  the  Gothic  tongue  bv  the  Arian 
bishop  riflla  has  l)een  mentioned  as  the  fore- 
runner of  all  the  Teutonic  versions.  It  was 
also  translated  intn  the  Coptic,  the  Kthiopic, 
and  perhaps  the  Arabic  Tha  Bihia  in  the 


Temaailar  gave  staying  power  to  ChriBtfanit}r 

wherever  it  was  translated.  No  people  liuv- 
ing  such  a  version  has  entirely  given  iij)  it.s 
faith  in  Christ.  Many  Christian  races  with- 
out such  a  tninslaliou  have  been  eutirelv  lost 
to  the  faith. 

Tl>e  close  of  tlua  period  (500  a.d.)  saw  the 
Christian  Church  over  30,000.000  strong.  It 
dominated  the  centres  of  the  world's  life. 
Other  fbroes  of  a  pagan  civilization  had 
crumbled  to  pieces  all  about  it,  and  when  tlto 
western  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  fell 
T)eforc  the  Goth,  Christianity  was  enabled  to 
stem  the  tide  of  heatheui^tn  and  coiuiuer  the 
victors.  The  metlusis  of  work  had  \icen 
slowly  transformed,  the  church  had  been  or- 
ganized on  the  imperial  system,  the  leaders 
had  more  and  moie  gatlieted  power  into  tlidr 
hands,  and  the  OfarMian  faith  was  ahont  to 
go  through  the  ardnoua  straggle  for  life  lladf 
for  a  thousand  vears. 

Ill  }fn':i,jnj  }fi.«Mio„..  cm  \.v.~irm  a. p.). 

—  IJurini;  lln'  nietiiu'val  age  the  cliurch  sto<Mi 
lietween  two  tires — victorious  lMirl»iri.sm  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  conquering  legions  of 
Islam  on  the  otiher.  Ciurtaaan  learning  was 
shut  up  in  tiM  monaateriea,  and  intellectual 
life  among  the  masses  Bfagnated  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  Tlie  church  seemed  stunned  and 
incapable  of  advance.  A  few  brave  spirits, 
however,  pushifl  forwani.  Tlie  Ncstorians 
did  splenilid  work  in  Central  and  Eastern 
.\sia — Persia.  Me<iia,  Jlyrcania,  Bactria,  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  and  China  were  all  cfTeetivelj- 
readied.  While  the  Angles  and  Sa.xons  and 
Daaea  were  totsHly  elEacing  Christianity  in 
fisstem  and  Southern  Britain,  8t.  Patrick 
was  gaining  victories  in  Ireland  and  training 
a  vigorous  young  church  that  for  two  cen- 
turies set  an  exanitile  for  all  Clii  i^ti  ndoni  in 
its  nd.><«ionary  zeal.  I'Vnm  its  monastic  re- 
treats Columba  went  forth  to  conij>l«te  tiie 
conversion  of  the  Picts  and  iScols.  Columljan 
and  St.  Gallus  went  to  the  foresitsof  Germany 
and  Switxerland  and  did  work  that  ia  btaring 
fhiit  to-day.  The  Burgundians  were  con> 
verte<I  as  well  a*  the  Franks  and  the  Lom- 
bards. St.  Austin  (Augustine)  and  his  fol- 
\n\\  ersreintrt)duced  Christianity  into  pjigland. 
mill  .sloulv  the  Eni,'lish  n»<  e  in  their  islan(l 
home  \vere  entirclv  wem  over.  Tlic  Flemish, 
the  Frisians,  the  F^rancouiaiis,  the  Bavarians, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Croatians  were  rcuchtsl. 
Boniface,  the  aposUe  of  tiermany,  did  his 
pioneer  work,  and  died  n  martyr's  math.  The 
Sa.xons  at  last  gave  up  their  neathen  gods  re- 
luctantly lK*fore  the  swonl  of  Charles  the 
(Jreat.  In  the  9th  century  the  Moravians 
were  converteii,  the  Bvdgarian^.  Bohemians. 
Norwegians,  and  Swe<les  submit  led.  Mis>iion 
work  wiis  done  among  the  Tartar  tribc»  iu 
the  Crimea.  In  the  lOth  ceuturv  Ilungaiy 
received  her  fit.  8tedben.  Poland  was  con- 
verted, and  hi  968  wbdimir  tiie  Great  and 
all  his  immediate  subjects  went  down  to- 
gether into  the  Dnieper,  at  Kiev,  to  a  Chri.«»- 
tian  baptism,  and  Russia  atHilishe<l  her  idols. 
Rollo  the  Noriuau  liecame  a  Christian,  the 
colonial  principle  was  used  In  Schleswig  to 
propagate  the  faith. 

During  the  Uth  and  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies the  vigor  of  Christendom  was  turned 
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into  th«  Qselesfl  and  hopeless  task  of  recover- 

Itifj;  iitnl  keeping  the  "  H0I3'  Land"  from 
the  Turk  and  Saraix-n.  Mission  work  was 
CTcatly  obscured,  yet  went  on  with  falter- 
Dig  step.  Far-off  Icclaod  and  Qreeuland 
Were  converted.  The  Fuins  and  Pomeranians 
were  broiu^t  under  Christian  Intluenoe.  The 
good  worf  went  on  in  the  vast  spaces  of  Cen- 
tral and  £astera  Russia.  A  Tartar  prince, 
the  mysterious  Prester  John,  was  won  over  by 
the  Nest<iri;iiis.  The  "Older  of  Christ'^' 
(sword  hrotlier.s)  and  the  "  Order  of  Mary" 
(Teutonic  order)  carried  the  gospt  1  with  their 
swords  up  alonff  the  Baltic  shores. 

The  14th  end  I'llh  centuries  saw  a  deejay 
In  mtssiooary  zeal.  Disasters  came  thick  and 
fast.  What  was  lost  at  one  part  of  the  field 
was  gained  at  other  points,  yet  the  Ctiristian 
Church  has  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the 
lu'iivy  aflvLTst;  blows  of  those  ci  iitnries.  The 
lil.tlc  liijlil  of  Christianity  in  China  .stHints  to 
liHVc  none  entirely  nut.  The  rutldes.s  Tanier- 
iauQ  destroved  the  greater  part  of  the  Hasi- 
torten  Churt  Ji.  and  sapped  its  vitality  to  such 
n  degree  that  it  has  never  since  been  aggres- 
live.  Idam,  which  had  already  taken  the 
lalnM  territory  of  the  church— Syria.  Egypt, 
North  Africa,  and  Hpain — penetrated  farther 
and  farther  into  Ct-nlral  Asia.  Russiu  ft!) 
under  the  Monj^ol  Ilonles.  The  Ottoman 
Turk  apix  are<l  upon  tlic  s<  ene  and  marched 
steadily  weHiwaru,  engulting  the  Ryzantiue 
Empire,  sweeping  up  to  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
and  laying  desolate  the  Christian  churches  of 
the  entire  Levant 

As  an  offset  to  all  tliis,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  periixl,  wo  sen  the  armies  of  the  Catholic 
Ft-nliiiand  ami  IsaUlla  free  Spain  forever 
from  Muslim  doiuinaliou.  Ituitsia.  after 
weary  eentnries,  comes  out  from  umirr  thr 
sway  of  the  "  Golden  Horde"  and  becomes 
the  champion  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
Franciscan  monks  made  headway  in  Nortli- 
westem  Persia.  The  west  coast  of  Africa 
Teeeived  missionaries,  as  did  also  the  islands 
newly  discovered  off  the  coast.  Just  at  the 
Okwe  of  the  century  and  of  this  period  of  the 
history  of  ('hrl.stian  mi».sions  a  new  world, 
with  its  teeming  pa-isibilities,  dawned  upon 
ttie  vision  of  man,  and  the  church  began  to 
mip  the  full  geograpliionl  aoope  d  fhe  Uog- 
oom  committed  to  its  care. 

As  already  indicated.  misBion  work  In  the 
inedi»val  period  wa.M  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively through  relig^ious  orders,  and  the  ccn- 
tn's  of  light  were  monasteries  scattered  all 
over  Kuropc.  Cominix  from  the  East,  the 
monastic  system  was  Liru'ely  nirxlified  in  Ku- 
ropc, and  from  beiuji  purely  contemplative 
became  aggrct^sivc.  Just  at  the  opening  of 
this  period  (509  a.d.)  Benedict  of  Nursia  laid 
Imaa  the  foundations  of  a  religious  order 
that  was  destined  to  play  a  leaoing  part  in 
the  forward  movement  in  the  church  for  a 
ttoosiknil  years.  The  monasteries  of  Ireland, 
and  esp<  (  iaily  that  of  loiia  off  the  Scottish 
coa.'^t,  were  very  effleient.  Tours,  Cingny, 
and  St.  Gall  were  Ix^acoa  lights  in  Western 
and  Central  Europe.  The  at&t  of  St.  Augus- 
tine was  influential.  Close  upon  the  crusades 
came  the  military  orders,  atawdy  mentioned, 
together  with  many  others.  In  1064  began 


the  (3arthtishm  order.  In  1096  the  CIstereian. 

half  a  centurj'  later  the  Carnu  lite.  the  Alcan- 
tara (1156),  the  Calatrara  (1  MS),  the  Sautiaco 
(1175),  and  early  in  the  l;5th  l  eutury  ranie  the 
Dominicans  (1216)  and  the  Franciscans  (1210- 
23).  The  latter  in  a  few  years  had  spread  so 
that  the  order  had  8000  monasteries  and  200.- 
000  monks.   These  new  orders  sprsng  up  as 

Srotests  iMainst  the  corruption  of  toe  day,  and 
rew'to  their  ranks  the  best  spirits  of  the  skc. 
They  represented  the  missiouary  zeal  of  tlie 
ptiriod.  It  should  here  be  note<l  that  the 
original  establishment  of  mona-stie  life  wtus  a 
lay  moveuieiit,  and  all  through  the  mediu  val 
age  its  ranks  were  recruited  from  tlie  lail  v  of 
the  church.  In  those  rude  days  methods  of 
missionary  work  were  adopted  which  seem  to 
us  almost  subversive  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  It  was  an  age  of  brutality,  and  the 
appeal  wa.s  constantly  to  the  s\\  (ird.  By  this 
in.strunienl  many  Unj>ortunl  nulion.s  were 
eomjKjUed  to  givi'  up  their  heutlieii  gnds. 
This  work  of  forcuig  conversion  byanus  was 
carried  on  by  laymen  (such  as  Charles  the 
Great)  often  under  the  more  or  less  slnoen 
protest  of  the  clergy.  But  in  times  when  all 
sorts  of  questions  were  settled  by  single  com- 
l)at,  the  successful  issue  of  a  religious  war 
;  was  an  unanswerable  argunient. 

At  the  dost!  of  thi.s  {Kriinl  (I.'KIO  a.d.)  we 
find  Eunj|X'  a  Christian  conlint-nt  with  the 
exception  of  the  lialkan  Peninsula  and  Greece. 
Chriiitian  churches  were  found  in  a  state  Of 
decadence  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Nestorianism  held  together  a  few  adherents 
around  Lake  Oroomlah  in  Persia.  The  St. 
Thomas  Cliristtnns  remained  in  considerable 
miuilxTs  in  India.  Al)ys.--inia  was  still  an 
oasis  of  Christianity  in  Afrieu,  besieged  on  all 
sides  by  .Mohammecianism.  Iceland,  Green- 
laud,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  adjacent 
islands  had  been  reached  by  zealom  mission- 
aries. The  critical  transitional  age  of  a  thou- 
sand yean  was  past,  and  enough  of  the  tiuth 
was  conserved  to  vindicate  Christianity  in 
spite  of  manifold  error.  A  new  hemis- 
plierc  was  ojK-ned  up  to  the  bewildered  paze 
of  the  church,  and  the  mi.ssionarj-  problem 
approaciu  d  its  w  orld-wide  solution. 

IV.  Mi^i"i>^  "/  the  M'Klei  u  jige  (1500-1890). 
— It  would  bo  hazardous  to  aflSrm  that  the 
church  of  this  hi-nt  period  of  mission  activity 
has  lived  up  any  more  fully  to  the  light  it  has 
had  than  did  t&e  church  in  tlie  three  periods 
that  preceded.  Much  has  been  d6ne — super- 
ficially it  miffht  seem  ev<  rythiiiu  has  Ikkju 
doiH — since  I.VJUa.D.  Hut  it  lia>  be«'n  easier 
to  do  the  work  than  it  was  to  do  what  Avas 
done  earlier.  Wc  are  still  t*lriviug  to  get 
bm^k  to  the  wisdom  and  fervor  and  simplicity 
of  apostolic  days.  The  church  in  the  second 
period  oonquend  Its  Roman  persecutors  and 
withstood  successfully  the  barbaric  deluge 
from  the  North  of  Europe.  In  the  third 
l>eri(xl  the  Teutonic  peoples,  which  in  the 
fourth  pericxl  were  to  establish  our  modern 
missionary  urtraniziitinns,  were  convened, 
and  the  mighliest  organized  enemy  the  cross 
luiH  met,  Islam,  was  successfully  rcsi.sted  and 
driven  back.  Our  work  has  been  of  a  differ* 
cut  kind  and.  on  the  whole,  less  formidable;. 
Itstill  remains  to  be  seen  whetlwr  oar  ago 
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•will  receive  more  stars  in  its  crown  than  any 
of  the  othttr  threo.  The  narrative  must  Ix- 
broken  up  at  tiiis  jwint.  and  \vc  will  tlt-al  tirst 
with  the  Oriental  clmrthes,  second  with  the 
Latin  Church,  and  tlnaliy  with  the  Eviageli- 
cal  churches. 

OHenttU  ChurAet, — ^Little  miikHiRiy  work 
]|M  been  done  sinoe  1800  a.d.  bj  the  strletlT 
Orisntal  churches.     The  Ncstorian  Cinireh 

ithe  Moravian  Church  of  the  earlier  days)  has 
anguijslu'*!  throughout  this  jxTioil  Thesann; 
can  be  Siiid  for  the  Abyssininn.  (^'optic,  Jaco- 
bite, Armenian,  and  large  sections  of  the  (Jreek 
Orthodox  chunrhes.  Tliey  have  lost  nither 
than  gained  ground.  Ilowevi  r,  tlio  work 
done  DT  the  Ruaslan  Church  tdiould  not  be 
oveitooked.  The  storj  of  the  expansion  of 
this  church  is  the  story  of  the  cxpan^fion  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  By  the  time  of  the 
crasailea  all  the  Russians  were  nominally 
Christian.  During  the  Mongol  domination 
(18lh  riJO.-j]  to  the  15th  [147^1  century)  the 
strui^le  was  for  life  itself.  With  tlic  waning 
of  the  power  of  the  "  Golden  Horde"  politr 
oal  and  religioin  IUb  had  a  reawakening. 
Oontact  wRh  the  trans-Ural  tribes  brought 
information  of  the  vast  regions  now  embraced 
under  the  common  title  Siberia.  In  l.'iHO 
Yerniak  entt  n  tl  Asia  with  an  army.  Within 
80  years  the  Amur  and  the  Pacitic  were 
reiichud,  and  over  4,(XKl,(>lMJ  stjuare  miles  were 
added  to  the  Kus.sian  Kmpire.  The  national 
drazdi  kept  pace  with  this  conquest.  Tlie 
■toiT  of  the  Christianixatioa  of  the  whole 
nortnem  part  of  Airta  Is  an  obecare  one.  bnt 
in  the  long  run  this  work  will  be  consi(lered 
one  of  the  most  important  triumphs  of  the 
cross  in  the  wliole  period  of  modern  mis- 
sions. At  present,  it  is  true,  tliere  is  a  njo- 
nopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Church. 
Bibles,  however,  are  being  clrculat«'d  freclv. 
and  when  the  day  of  religious  intolerance  in 
tiie  empire  ia  orer  vital  diristianity  will  liave 
a  Arm  footing  In  Asia  with  the  most  pn>gres- 
sive  peoples  of  the  continent  under  its  lead- 
ing. The  Russian  Church,  witli  the  help  of 
the  secular  arm,  hits  l)een  working  through- 
out this  immens<'  territory  for  over  a  century. 
The  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska  were  also 
reached.  Her  strictly  foreign  ndsaion  work 
to-day  is  in  Japun,  where,  under  BLshop  Nico- 
lai.  are  found  8  foreign  priests,  11  native 
priests,  104  theological  stiraents,  and  native 
adiierenta  to  the  number  of  22,54(5. 

Lately  careful  government  reports  have 
brought  to  li.'lit  large  masses  of  non-Christian 
peoples  within  the  Ru."«inn  Flmpirc.  The 
ecclesiastics  have  btrn  arou.se<l.  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  win  over  tiie  lieatheu  and  Mo- 
hammedaPS  to  the  orthodox  faith.  With  her 
firee  use  of  picturea  in  dirine  aervioe  tliere  ia 
little  hope  of  her  snoeeas  with  (he  follQiwem 
Ot  Mohammed.  Russia,  in  spite  ct  preeent 
obstructions,  is  a  land  of  promise. 

liiiinnn  Ciitholir  Mixxini  19. —The  history  of 
Roman  Catliolif  missions  may  be  considered 
convciiii  iuiy  undi  r  two  sutylivisions :  (1) 
l.VM)- 1(522  K.vy.,  during  whicli  p«'riod  missions 
were  carried  on  as  during  the  mediipval  age 
by  Uie  religious  orders  working  ha  the  most 
part  independently  ;  (2)  1MM890,  during 
which  period  the  mission  work  of  the  dmrcE 


as  a  whoh;  was  thorouf^hly  systematized  by 
tiic  estublishnient,  at  K<tnu>,  of  the  "  Sai n  d 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  "  by  Pope  (Jregory  XV.,  July  22.  1«23. 

1.  1500-1623  A.i).— As  has  been  indicated 
already* the  Portuguese  diseoveTies late  in  the 
ISthee&tuiy  had  stimulated  the  Imajrinailoa 
and  ndssfonary  fervor  of  the  various  religious 
onlers  of  the  cliurch,  especially  the  Fraucis- 
i  cans  and  Dominicans.  The  new  world  gave 
I  a  fitltl  fur  tlirir  romantic  religious  cnthii-i- 
asm.  The  piety  of  Columbus  and  the  Ixst 
spirits  alK)Ut  )iim  cannot  lie  questioned.  t>av 
wliat  we  may  about  those  rude  days  of  con- 
quest and  spoliation,  tlie  only  lestraiat  to  the 
ruthlcssnem  ot  the  victors  was  the  command 
of  the  drard)  through  her  rcpresentativefi,  the 
priests.  It  is  true  tliat  very  mixed  motives 
often  animated  tlu  si.'  inL^Jsioiiarii-s.  and  mcth- 
<k1s  were  emploj'ed  which  ap]i<  ;ir  liiu'lilv  ob- 
je<;tiouable  nowadays  ;  they  were  the  mi  t hods 
used  for  the  oonversion  of  our  Texitonic  fore- 
fathers. The  vinion  of  church  and  state  often 
made  any  l>etter  stylo  of  work  impossiUe. 
Tiie  rude*  acts  of  the  secular  autiioritiea  wem 
often  boldlv  denounced  by  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  a  pap;il  bull,  in  1887,  declaring  the  na- 
tives ot  America  rational  creatures,  saved  for 
all  time  the  Inrlian  from  suffering  the  ignmniu- 
ious  fate  of  tiie  African.  By  l.')2H  tlie  Aztecs 
of  Mexico  were  l)n)Ught  outwanlly  to  accept 
Christianity.  Peru  submitted  'somewhat 
hrter  in  Uie  centun'.  California  and  Florida 
were  reached.  Cuamplain,  the  esplorer  of 
Canada,  was  a  devont  man.  His  heart  went 
out  toward  tlie  ixirtln m  trilx-.s  of  the  cmii- 
nent  as  he  found  them  in  Xhv.  miilsl  nf  ilnir 
degradation.  Mi->>i(iiis  ^vcrc  or_';iiii/rii  in 
many  parts  of  South  and  Central  Anitricii, 
Tlie  defeat  of  the  natives  under  the  banners 
of  their  heathen  gods  wa.s  everywhere  lotrfied 
upon  as  an  uniuiswerable  argument  for  the 
new  faith,  and  whole  nations  were  won  over 
to  a  nominal  acceptance  of  ChrbtinniQr. 

The  Ea.st  Indies  were  tilso  reaclRif  by  the 
Francisams.  In  ir)20  the  bisliopric  of  Goa 
was  establishefl,  and  the  St.  Tliomius  Clin'-- 
tiaus  along  the  Malabar  coast  were  won  over. 
In  1528  the  Capuddn  otder  waa  instituted 
by  a  papal  bull. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  waa  about  to  be  re-mforoed  by  thead> 
vent  of  a  new  corps  of  worinsra  destined  to 
have  a  far  n  aching  influence.  On  Aug.  15. 
\y.V\.  at  Paris,  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.v.)  gathered 
aluMit  hiin  a  g'"oup  of  kindred  spirits,  one  of 
w  horn  was  Francis  Xavicr,  and  an  association 
was  form*-*!  (conflrmed  by  Pojie  Paul  III., 
Bept.  27, 1540,  as  the  fy>cieta«  Jetu)vihoa^^\xlif^9 
aim  was  the  spread  of  tho  faith  at  home  and 
abroad.  With  Loyda  as  their  first  ganefal, 
the  Jesuits  enterra  upon  their  vast  under- 
taking. Schools  nuist  be  established  throuih 
which  to  strenc;lhen  the  faitliful,  the  revolt- 
ing ProfestanK  must  Im-  reclaimed,  the  Ori- 
enUil  churches  must  l)e  won  o\'er.  and  the 
outlying  millions  of  heathendom  must  be 
brouglit  to  bow  iH-fore  the  cross.  Francis 
Xavler  laliored  in  India  and  Japan  with  a  zeal 
nef«r  mrpamed.  His  oonverta  eanght  hia 
cnthusiaam,  and  in  torn  left  all  to  prodafaa 
Christ.  A  tew  ymn  later  hundreds  of  thon- 
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sands  of  Chrfetians  ia  Japan  sealed  the  faith 
l)y  their  lives.  Father  Kicri  in  China  was 
oquully  successful,  althouLjh  la>,  mctluKls 
were  inon^  nuestionable.  A  n-public  was  es- 
tublislied  in  Ptiruguay  untler  tills  onlcr  in 
15tH^.  In  Cunada  tlic  Jesuit  misMODB  among 
the  Huroiis  and  Algonquiill»  MHted  in  this 
periocL  will  always  stand  ts  moiMiiiMats  of 
Christian  hendsm. 

Koinnn  CathoUr  missions  during  this  era 
(WOO-KiiS),  in  spite  of  such  an  expendiHiro 
of  precious  life,  were  not  very  successful. 
Wcvcral  Eun)p<'nn  countries  were  ret  hiinicd 
from  Prolestantisni,  and  CVnirul  and  South 
America  were  guiiie<l.  I^iko  all  unoriranized 
work,  it  was  of  csi^<;cial  M-rvioein  euicFing  the 
^Ibrts  of  tliu  church  along  betler  Unoa.  Ths 
establishment  of  a  oentnl  oiiganlxation  at 
Rome,  in  1623,  began  a  new  era. 

2.  1623-1890.— The  Omgregatio  de  J*rojm- 
'ftruln  Mde  was  an  outcome  of  tlio  Jesuit 
dm.  (Trcirorv  XV.  was  tlic  lirst  puj*!!  of 
that  ordiT  to  re;i(  li  the  papal  dii^nity.  Dur- 
ing his  brief  aupreinacy  tho  Propaganda  was 
flnaly  estaUkhwl,  and  Loyola  and  Xavier 
yrm  both  canonized.  In  1(137  the  Jssuit 
plan  of  establishinic  sclioob  for  the'ediieation 
of  mLs.s{onaries  was  employed  by  tho  Propa- 
ganda. In  1660  the  society  transferred  its 
head(jaarters  from  the  Vatican  to  its  present 
im[K>sini;  building  in  the  Piazza  di  S])agna. 
Here  arc  found  to-day  all  the  olllces  of  the 
society,  its  library  with  its  invalualilu  manu- 
script'oorrespondence  preserved  from  the  be- 
ginning.  its  extenslre  jpdating  establishment 
tor  all  tongunges,  and  m  wmmawcf  tmiaing 
school  (Urban  College)  for  the  whole  workL 
Students  friim  erery  section  of  the  |^be  are 
to  be  found  there — mu-]\  a  ilnnocratic  mingling 
t)f  races  atid  colors  can  tie  seen  nowhere  else. 
With  iliis  <'entr!d  college  arc  alHliatcil  a  large 
Duml)er  of  national  cnllcircs  established  at 
various  centres  and  at  ditrcrcnt  ^edM,  some 
dating  bade  before  1037.  Atltomswefouod 
the  English  college  (1679).  the  Beolcli  (1600). 
the  Iriih  (1628),  the  German,  the  Hangarian, 
the  Greek,  the  Armenian,  the  fiohemian,  the 
C'lilli'ge  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paid,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  (1859)  ,  under  tins  common 

jurisdiction  arc  found  al«o  the  mission  sem- 
naricH  at  Lyons,  at  Paris,  at  Milan.  Verona, 
GkQoa,  LLslxui.  Valladolid,  Louvain,  Scutari 
(Albania),  Pulo  Pcaang  (China),  Stiel  (Uol- 
land),  Ow&a  (Spain).  Snmaehe  (Portugal), 
MiU  HiU  (England).  In  Ireland  is  foundAU 
Hallows  CoIlMre.  A  large  number  of  similar 
colleges  are  found  in  ili  ■  mission  fields  for 
the  training  of  the  native  clergy.  Thus  a  ! 
good  sized  army  of  picked  men  is  recnnt**d 
erery  year  and  sent  where  tho  need  is  great- 
eat  at  a  merely  nominal  expense  (food,  dolh- 
fiw,  and  shelterX 

The  Propaganda  bat  the  smdve  duurge  of 
the  miadonary  undertakings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Its  affairs  are  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  cardinals,  with  the  vonerablo 
Cdfdiaal  Simeon  as  their  "  pnefectus  gener- 
alis."  The  special  department  for  the  recla- 
mation of  the  Oriental  churches  was  cslab- 
lished  by  Pius  IX.  in  1862.  An  annual  pnb> 
licstion  called  Mitrionet  OathoUem,  giving  a 
yearly  statement  of  the  whole  iranc  ot  the 


Propannda,  was  set  forth  for  the  first  time 
in  1»86.   The  fleld  is  divided  continenully  : 

1  Kurupe  (England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Denmark,  (ri'rmany,  Hol- 
land and  Lu.xcmburg,  Switzerland,  tlie  Balkan 
Peninsula,  Greece,  Gibraltar,  anil  Crete). 
2.  Asia  (Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Arabia.  In- 
dia, Indo-China.  Maiaisia,  Chhia,  and  rrgions 
adjacent  to  OUaa).  8.  Africa  (North  and 
Central.  Soottiem  and  Insular  Africa).  4. 
America  (British  America,  United  States. 
Antilles  and  Guy-ana  and  Patagonia).  5. 
Oceania  (Australia,  Pacific  Islands).  The 
Propaganda  considers  every  country  where 
tho  Koman  Catholic  Church  is  not  predomi- 
nate a  mission  field,  just  as  the  Protestants 
in  turn  view  such  countries  as  Jlexioo,  Brazii, 
and  Italy  as  nimioii  fields.  In  all  the  coon* 
tries  above  specified  there  are.  according  to 
Roman  Catholic  statistics  for  1886,  about 
21.000,000  adherents  of  the  Catliolic  Church, 
about  5,000,0<X>  of  which  appear  to  be  in 
strictly  nli■^'•illu  fields  (i.e.,  m  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  lands).  Reckoning  according 
to  the  usual  Proler<taul  method,  a  recent  statis- 
tician (iter.  James  Johnstoi^  estunates  tlut 
in  Roman  OathoHe  uissiott  fleids.  strictly  con- 
sidered, there  are  (1886)  2.742,961  adherents. 
7561  churches  ana  chapels,  2822  European 
miswionaries.  7.52  native  mis-sionaries,  4')U2  <  le- 
mentary  schools,  and  110,742  clenicntary 
scholars. 

The  history  of  iiouion  Catholic  missions 
since  1832  foims  a  thrilling  narrative  of  ad- 
venture, discovei7,  penecution,  mat^'idom, 
failnre,  and  sneeess.  In  which  It  is  dUncult  to 
distingoish  fact  ftom  pious  Action.  But  the 
aureole  that  gathers  about  the  head  and  career 
of  a  zealoas  missionary,  who  lives  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fancied  miracles,  should  not  lejid 
us  to  imagine  that  llu'  s;icrifi<  c  nf  lalMirand 
life  is  fruitless.  The  prugreas,  on  llti;  whole, 
1ms  proved  oonstoM,  n&d  the  work  has  never 
been  so  eztendve  nor  so  well  in  hand  as  it  is 
to-day.  Tlie  Latin  Churdi  has  all  along  been 
under  the  f ended  or  real  odium  of  mixing 
nolitical  schemes  with  mission  enterprises. 
In  Mohammedan  lands  it  suffers  with  tho 
Oriental  churches  in  general  under  the  charge 
of  using  vi>sil)le  syml«ils  of  dcitv,  whicli  ap- 
pear to  encourage  idolatry.  'The  Honmn 
Catholic  missionary  has  shown  wonderful 
adaptabilitv  in  dealmg  with  all  sorts  of  raoes. 
and  has  frequently  yielded  to  the  temptatloii 
of  temporizing  with  heathen  customs.  Hot 
dfasenslons  between  rcligiotis  orders  compelled 
the  central  aulhuritics  to  liiiiid  over  the  Work 
in  various  ficMs  to  ]iarti(  uhir  orders,  just  as 
Protestant  s<ici(  tirs  agree  to  leave  ciTtain 
lands  to  certain  t:hurche».  The  Capuchins 
have  allotted  to  them  the  prefcctiue  of  Mar- 
din  (Mesopotamia),  as  the  United  Piesbyte- 
rians  (United  States)  have  Egypt. 

The  printing-press  has  Iieen  used  with  con- 
siderable effect  ny  the  Roman  Church  In  its 
mission  work.  At  I^nuic  and  in  the  varloiis 
mis-siou  fields  work  of  tlic  l'nic.>l  mdi  r  has 
been  put  forth.  The  l)est  sclloIar^  ti  >  iir  fnund 
in  the  various  lands  are  brought  to  Home  and 
utilized.  Representative  I^man  Catholic 
books  have  been  translated  and  printed  in 
many  languages.  The  worka  of  Thonaa 
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Aquinas,  a  special  fttvnrito  of  Pupi-  Loo  XIII  , 
are  belDg  thus  (liKMiuiiiati'd.  TrHnblatious  of 
tha  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  upeeclt  are 
rerrty  nmlartakiea.  The  Jesuit  truulatioo  of 
the  whole  Blbto  dfaecUy  from  the  orlgloal 
text  into  modern  Arabic  Is  an  exceptionally 

{roixl  version,  but  it  is  too  expeniiivc  for  popu- 
ar  circuhition.  Mucli  liii-^  Ixjen  done  to  pre- 
aervc  the  ancient  literature  of  tbe  Oriental 
chun  hes,  such  M  the  Ooptic,  AmMiiiaii,  and 
Abyssinian. 

Large  sums  of  moner  have  been  contrib- 
uted to  tbn  PropaigBnaB  at  various  times, 
which  are  dlspenaed  aa  oocaaion  may  require. 
Tlii  r(>  fxrf!  several  independent  societies  which 
rtiisf  liirpe  nmotmta  of  money  and  apply 
them  under  the  tlirection  of  tlie  Propapandn. 
Tlie  society  at  Lyons  is  the  larj^est  of  all,  and 
collects  yearly  fnoro  than  all  the  others  put 
togeUier.  A  glance  at  the  reports  given  in 
its  publication  shows  that  France  ia  still  the 
deroatest  Roman  Catholic  ooontrr  in  Europe. 

Summing  up  tlie  wiude  mlanim  work  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  cannot  help 
but  adnnre  the  compact  organization,  the 
shrewd  foresiglit,  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the 
individual  mifwionaries,  the  economy  in  the 
handlin:;  of  men  and  means,  anil  the  breiwith 
of  view  taken  by  its  leaders.  The  wonder  is 
tliat  it  should  not  have  accomplished  more. 
This  is  not  the  place  in  wliich  to  point  out 
many  and  glaring  defects  that  are  obvious. 
"Wherever  to-day  Protestant  missions  arc 
found  there  arc  th«'  Roman  Catholirain  larger 
nunilxTs  and  with  seeininsly  larger  resources. 
Tlicrc  is  a  mutual  f<  eliinj  of  diHtnisl  and  ac- 
tive opposition  all  alonir  the  line.  The  in- 
scription on  tiie  seal  of  the  Propaganda  is 
"  Euntes  (loM  te  oinues  genles,"  the  last  com- 
mand of  Uim  who  prayed  in  the  garden  of 
agony  for  unitr. 

Krangrlical  Miiuion*. — The  history  of  evan- 
gelical missions  naturally  falls  into'  two  peri- 
o<1m  :  (1)  From  the  iteforntation  (lolTl  to  the 
era  of  the  founiling  of  the  L'reat  missionary 
societies  lM-<iinnin<j  in  the  last  dei  aiii-  <if  the 
18th  century  (17H2).  (2)  The  cenlurv  follow- 
Ing  17»2,  during  whi(&  the  varioua  ETangeU* 
cal  churches  have  been  aroused,  one  after  an- 
other, to  the  full  force  of  Clirfst's  Hwt  eom' 
mand,  and  In  which  time  the  work  has  become 
more  and  more  thoroughly  organizwl  under 
tlie  lead  of  societies,  some  "of  WMjicli  are  hide 
jx  iiilent  of  cluirch  orgunizatious.  while  the 
majority  are  otlicialiy  connei  te<l  with  jMirticu- 
lar  denominations.  TJie  first  peritnl  was 
prenaratoiy  to  the  second,  aa  the  second 
period  is  prapantonr  to  the  tliird,  upon  which 
we  are  about  entering,  in  which  the  gospel 
will  ]yc!  in  reach  of  the  wliole  world,  in  which 
tile  s<^icnce  of  missions  will  be  more  and  more 
{wrfi  ell  il,  uikI  in  v  tiich,  hy  common  (•<in>riit, 
the  entire  <'vanfreii(al  movement  will  jtssnnic 
a  unity  of  aim  and  metho<l  timl  w  ill  make  it 
for  all  practical  purposes  one  movement. 

1.  1S17-1792.— The  Reformation  struggle 
waa  npfvfMt  aninst  the  purely  human  eie> 
nents  that  had  crept  gradually  into  the 
Chri.slian  Church  until  the  honest  rdtgloufl 
sense  revolted  against  them,  and  was  an  at- 
tempt to  L'l  I  li  K  li  to  the  simplicity  and  fervor 
of  apostolic  days.   A  fair  estimate  of  tlie  tre- 


inrndouH  spiritual  and  intellectual  tusk  the 
llefonners  nod  in  hand,  a  correct  idea  of  the 
enemies  in  church  and  state  they  had  to  face, 
and  tlie  limitationa  of  their  resources  and  a 
true  notion  of  the  few  geographical  oiienings 
available  for  aggressive  work  among  the 
heathen,  ought  to  vindicate  them  from  any 
charge  of  neglectc<l  opportunities.  Yet  we 
are  astoiushed.  an<l  rit'hfly  so,  that  Luther 
should  have  faileil  tu  ajipreciate  the  inis-sion- 
ary  oNigation  of  the  church,  and  slmul;!  have 
said.  "  Let  tbe  Turin  lidievc  and  ]i\  c  as  tlicy 
choose,  just  aa  the  pope  and  otlicr  false  Chris* 
tians  live,"  and  that  Calvin,  in  commenting 
on  Christ's  last  command  (Matt,  .vxviii.  10), 
sliould  have  said  nothiug  of  the  duty  of  the 
churcli  to  follow  it  out  literally.  The  smoke 
of  tJic  Imttle  al)otit  them  obscured  the  distant 
horizon. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Protestants  to  carry 
tlie  goapel  into  foreign  lands  was  colonial  in 
Its  nature,  and  waa  started  under  the  com- 
mendation of  the  great  French  Proteetant 

CoHgny.  Durand  dc  Villegaignon  in  l^W 
toi>k  to'  Brazil  with  his  colonv  two  ministers 
of  the  Kefonued  Church  irt(iiiiinui;di(l  to 
him  by  Crtlvin).  12  Swiss  and  3(>U  Frenchmen. 
Tlu'  leader  n  liirned  n)ou  after  to  the  Roman 
('atholic  fold,  and  the  Protestants  were  driven 
ignominiously  from  tlie  colony,  tliree  dying 
for  tiwir  futla.  Anotlier  great  FnDbekm 
leader  In  tlie  North  of  Europe,  Gtutavua 
Vasa,  in  1559  began  nussion  work  in  Lai>laii(l. 
Schools  were  opened,  IxKiks  were  tran.slated, 
and  nmch  gtHxl  work  was  done  that  long 
after  was  to  Ix-ar  im|xirtiuit  fruit.  In  1788 
the  money  was  raise<l  for  the  trauslntiou  of 
the  whole  Bible  into  Lapanese.  Kothiog 
daunted  by  Uio  faflure at  BSo  Janeiro,  Admiral 
Coligiqr,  a  few  yean  later,  tried  a  aeoond 
Proteetant  ooieoy  under  Ritiaut  in  Florida. 
This  attempt  was  equally  unsuccessful.  fli» 
colony  being  wiped  out  of  exiiitence  by  what 
has  been  eallrd  the  "  hwt  cruMde,"  under- 
taken ]iy  tlie  Spaniards. 

,\s  ilie  power  of  the  Spanianls  and  Portu- 
guese waned  on  the  sea,  Holland  and  England 
came  to  the  front.  The  Dutch  soon  made 
havoc  with  tlie  Portugueae  pawBMtons  in  the 
Baet  Indies.  In  KHMT the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  wa.s  cbartere<l,  with  an  avowed  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  heathen  put  in  a.s  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  charter.  Ceylon  was  taken 
from  the  Portuiruese  in  and  l^roleslant- 

ism  was  forced  uiv>n  th(  natives  in  a  manner 
altogether  out  of  harmony  with  all  present 
metlxHls.  Ability  torepeatlheLord  s  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandmenta,  amotntngand  even- 
ing prayer,  and  a  grace  beftwi  and  after 
meat,  gave  a  right  to  baptism,  fiidwcriplion 
to  the  Helvetic  Confession  was  a  necessary 
jin  liniinary  to  holdinff  office  under  the  gov- 
ernment. In  IVX).  wiien  the  £nglLsh  super- 
seded the  Dutch,  four  fifths  of  these  converts 
went  back  to  their  idols.  There  seemed  to 
Ije  an  utter  latrk  of  spirituality  In  the  mis- 
aioaaiy  aeal  of  the  Dutch.  TheMunc  method 
waa  lued  In  Java  (1619),  Fovmcea  (1626).  in 
Ambogna  (164T).  in  South  Africa,  in  Sumatra, 
Celehwi.  and  other  islands.  The  Dutch  mis- 
sionaries liv  lfi.30  had  a  native  Christian  con- 
j  giegalion  In  India  near  Madras  (at  Pulicat). 
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id  in  1060  Baldens  went  to  Nt  irapiifam  on 
e  Coromaudel  coast,  where  lie  wiw  followed 
T  Nathaniel  do  Pape.  Attempts  at  miadon 
ork  in  Brazil  came  to  an  end  ia  1667. 
In  Germany  miaatoQ  interest  laiwuinhed. 
eter  Heiling  went  to  AbyaainU  in  168S  and 
anslated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Am- 
irii-  ton|t?ui'.  Baron  von  Welz  wtis  a  zealous 
ifuil  of  missions.  He  piiblLslied  slirriiig 
ipetils,  ur;ie<l  the  erection  of  misnionary 
>llcges  in  connection  with  every  German 
Diversity,  and  finHlly,  laying  aaiae  his  title 
ad  scttins  apart  $9000  for  miaaions.  he  was 
>iuiecratea  "an  apostle  to  the  heathen." 
[e  died  shortly  after  in  Dutch  Oulana, 
'hither  he  had  gone  as  a  missionary.  His 
ame  will  always  M  ft  WimA  OMinthean- 
uls  of  inisiiious. 

Tlu!  earliest  miiisionury  t  fTorfs  of  England 
rere  connected  with  her  colonies,  which  were 
eginning  in  the  last  part  of  the  16tli  century 
>  assume  a  prominent  place,  bir  Walter 
laleigh,  in  1S85,  sent  his  derottt  friend  Hariot 
3  Virginia,  and  when  the  great  voyager  tnuis- 
erred  the  right  to  colonb^  that  region  to  a 
ompany.  in  1589,  lie  gave  £1(>0  to  be  use<l 
■  ill  Hpcciul  rc^^iinl  ami  zeul  of  planting  the 
"liristiun  reliijion  in  [lu's«!  dark  countries." 
Q  1606,  iu  giving  lctter»-pateut  for  the  same 
olony,  James  I.  distinctly  commended  the 
iropa^ntion  of  Christianity  among  the  na- 
ivea.  Prorisioo  was  soon  made  for  the  edu- 
ction of  Indian  youth.  The  king  wrote  a 
ettcr,  which  stands  as  the  first  pui)lic  docu- 
nent  of  the  kiiui  ever  is«ued  in  England, 
irging  the  eoU>uist«  to  push  the  niis.sion  work 
imotiii  the  native.H.  In  tin?  ehiirter  ^rrantcd 
ay  Charleii  I.,  in  1628,  to  the  Mjus-suchusetts 
dompany,  tlie  hope  was  expresse<i  that  "  the 
Sulnny  would  win  the  natives  of  tlie  country 
to  the  kaowledgo  and  obedience  of  the  trae 
Qod  and  Saviour  of  mankind."  The  seal  of 
the  colony  bore  the  flgnre  of  an  Indian  utter- 
inir  !ln'  wonU,  "Come  ovrr  ami  hcljius." 
Tlif  l(.■J•i-^l;Lt ivi'  [uith'irilir^  in  the  colouv  pa.sscd 
acts  fill  iiur:i^^in<;  iiii->>ir(iis  iiniong  the  Iniliaiis. 

In  John  Eliot  coiniuentcd  work  among 
the  New  England  Indiun.s.  and  carrie<l  it  on 
with  great  sucoeaa  until  his  death  in  1600. 
He  was  the  first  great  English  miaalonary. 
lUs  traoslation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the 
Indian  dialect  shows  tho  far-reaching  scope 
of  his  purpoHe.  Tlie  Mayhews  worked  m 
Rhode  Island  suceessfuily.  By  KtW  in  New 
Kiiiiland  tlieri'  were  14  Indian  congregations 
witli  not)  meniliers.  In  ITJW  Sargeant  began 
Work  ut  Stoekbridge,  Mass.,  and  was  followed 
by  Jonathan  J!:4lwards.  Still  later  Bhtland 
was  working  among  the  Oneldaa.  The  abort 
career  of  David  Brainerd  (1748-47)  created  a 

Erofound  impression.    The  Long  Parliament 
1 1648  was  aroused  to  take  an  iwtive  part  in  1 
encouraging  niis.sioiis.    On  .July  27,  1049,  an 
ordinance  wxs  i)ass«  (l  It-galizing, 

I.  "  /I  Ihritorntion  Jar  Pronwting  aiui 
Pnpagnting  tfie  Gotjid  ^  Jmu*  Christ  ia 
yew  England, ' '  The  mooeMea  of  the  devout 
Eliot  began  to  bear  fruit.  Gonhrtbutions 
flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  England  and 
Wales  to  the  amount  of  £12.000.  The  char- 
1<T  was  renewed  under  ('liarlcs  II.,  April  7, 
IWi,  through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Kobert 


Boyle,  who  St artwl  an  endowment  fund.  Tho 
work  of  thijj  societv  went  on  continuously 
until  the  War  of  Independence.  In  17^ 
work  was  commenced  in  Kew  Brunswick 
and  carried  on  untfl  1889.  TUa  society  still 
is  at  work,  having  an  annual  income  of 
£4000  (120,000).  derived  cntirelv  from  endow- 
ment-s.  It  has  four  fields  of  laf)or  among  the 
Indians  in  Ciuiada,  with  5  stations,  19  foreign 
worken;.  5  native  WOCken,  IS  aChOOlB,  UmI 
542  scholars. 

II.  The  Sixiety  for  Promoting  Chrittiaik 
KiuncUdge  was  eatabUahed  in  England  in 
1698.  Its  main  Work  tttm  the  first  was  fn 
publishing  Bibles,  prayer-books,  evangelical 
tracts,  ana  books.  It  aided  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  India  lilienilly.  and  for  many  vi  ars 
.sustained  the  Trichimtpoly  mission,  whuh  is 
conneeted  with  preeious  nn-iiu >ries  of  the  (-elf- 
denying  Christian  Frederiek  S<hwartz,  who 
died  in  1798,  after  forty -eight  years  of  valuable 
service.  By  degrees  this  society  transf  ci  red  ita 
direct  missionary  work  to  other  aodeties.  Its 
entire  missionary  income  for  home  and  foreign 
purpoM'^  amounted,  in  1887-88.  to  over  £40,- 
m)  ($20n,fM>0).  It  publishes  tho  gospel  in 
one  form  or  anotiu  r  in  over  twenty-live  lan- 
guages, working  m  i  v  iiuich  throuj;ii  foreign 
vernacular  sub  committees — in  India  for  the 
Tamil,  Tehigu.  Bindh,  Bengali,  and  other 
languages  of  the  Northwest  Provinces — else- 
where for  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Bechuana, 
Swaliili.  Malay,  and  Iforth  Amaricap  Indfau 
languages. 

III.  rill'  Styrii'ti/ for  till'  Priipafjatiitit  the 
Goiiinl  ill  F»i<it/ti  J'lirln  largely  through  tho 
Inliuenee  of  Dr.  Tlntmas  Hray  was  incorpo- 
rated by  WiUiam  111.  in  1701  (supplemental 
<  hartiT,  1882)  for  the  puri)Ost^  of  "  receiving, 
managing,  and  disposing  of  funds  contributed 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  queen'a 
subjects  beyond  the  acaa,  for  the  maintenance 
of  clergymen  In  the  plantations,  colonies,  and 
fa<  tnries  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  propa- 
gation of  tiie  gospel  in  those  parts."  This 
wius  a  joint  action  <'f  (■hiir<  li  and  state. 

It  a.ssist<-<l  Engli.sli  residents  in  Archangel 
and  Most  ow  tirst  In  1702  it  sent  George 
Keith  and  Patrick  Ck>rdon  to  Boston,  who 
were  followed  by  many  more,  among  whom 
waa  John  Wesley,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
fn  the  United  States  was  firmly  establishnl. 
In  1703  it  took  under  if.s  eare  Newfoundland, 
iu  1749  Canada,  in  17.j2  the  west  toast  of 
Africa,  in  1795  Australia,  in  1H18  tiie  East 
Indies,  in  1820  South  Afriai.  in  18;S9  New 
Zealand,  in  1840  Borneo,  in  1^50  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Burmah,  in  1864  Madagascar,  in 
1868  independent  Burmah.  in  1873  Transvaal 
and  Japan,  hi  1874  China,  hi  1877  British 
Honduras,  and  to  1879  Fiji.  Prom  the  first 
it  ha.s  reached  out  after  tl»e  heathen  as  well 
lis  the  eolonLsts.  Its  total  income  for  1887 
was  about  f  ll(),(HMt  (|i.V>(),OtMn.  one  fourlii  of 
which  is  spent  on  Christian  colonies,  live 
eighths  on  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
within  the  British  Emphre,  and  the  re> 
mainder  on  foreign  mlaalon  work  in  China, 
Japan,  Borneo,  Madagascar,  and  Honolulu. 
The  earliest  sustained  efforts  of  this  society 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  next  period 
(1818,  at  Calcutto).   In  la  fields  of  labor  in 
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1887  this  sodetj  reportied  464  atatioiu,  4eo 
oidaiiicd  foreign  and  oolouial  male  workers, 
81  lay  and  79  female  workers,  187  ordiaocd, 
1970  lay,  and  8U4  female  niAiTe  workcr<;. 
281.030  iulherentH.  08,S98  communicants,  &yi 
•cbools,  and  8*2.092  scholars. 

Prf)t<*>.taut  Denmark  iu  Lstubli.shinjr  colonics 
in  the  East  Indies  (1fi20)  and  the  ^Vcsl  Indies 
(1672)  luid  shown  zeal  for  orthodoxy  rather 
than  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Tlie  pietist 
movement  in  Germany,  emanating  from 
Bpener  and  Francke,  awakaned  a  misKionary 
spirlt  in  Latken,  the  court  preacher  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  throuffh  his  Influence  the  Danisli 
kint;.  Frwlcrirk  TV  ,  ^ent  ZiecrenlmlK  and 
Plnischau  a>*  nii>hii>iiari<-,s  to  Tratuiucbar,  In- 
dia.   In  1714  (for  ( Jn^eiilaiid  in  1721)  a 

IV.  DitnifJi  Colliffimn  rf<^  nirnu  irangtlii 
promotendi  was  organized.  The  leal  centre 
of  tbeTranquebar  mission  was  at  Halic  under 
Fnadce.  who,  in  1710,  had  begun  to  edit  tlic 
first  regular  missionary  reports.  Amid  con- 
siderable opposition  the  work  went  on  under 
Ziegenhalg  and  Schwartz,  and  40,0fK)  souls 
were  converted  before  the  work  was  left  to 
fall  into  thi'  hands  of  the  Enjjli^li  sik  it  ties  at 
the  close  of  the  rentur\-.  The  Danish  work 
was  carried  on  also  in  Lapland  (Thomas  von 
Westen,  1716-22)  iiiid  in  Greenland.  The 
apoRtle  of  Greenhtiiil  \v;ts  Han.H  Keede,  Who 
with  bis  family  labored  there  for  tiftccn  yean 
with  a  heroism  and  patience  rarely  surpassed. 

V.  Tfif  I'nifi'd  nrflfifi  ii,  or  .Vonttian,  .]fi»- 
sioH.i  date  from  17:}2.  when  two  mi.ssionaries 
were  sent  to  the  slaves  of  St.  Tlioiiias,  in  the 
Danish  West  Indies.  The  .Moravian  is  really 
the  |ii(inior  mvuion  chmrh.  Count  Ziuzeii- 
dorf  Irnd  gathered  about  him.  at  Uerrnhut, 
a  devoted  band  of  fngitlves  from  intolerance 
who  were  aflame  with  zeal.  In  1781  2Unzen- 
dorf,  returninj!:  from  ropcnhnpcn,  where  he 
had  learned  of  llie  w^rk  of  the  Danish  so- 
ciety, hrouijht  with  him  a  neuTo  who  iiru'ed 
the  Brethren  to  send  the  gospel  to  St.  Thoma.s. 
In  Au!;..  1732,  DoImt  and  David  Nitzsch- 
mann  answered  tlie  Macedonian  call.  In  Jan., 
17S^,  .^klatthew  and  Cturistian  Stach  starttd 
for  Oreealand  to  help  Hans  Egede.  The  first 
OOBirtlt  was  baptized  in  1789.  Others  went 
forth  to  St.  Crofx  (1740).  Surinam  (17:»), 
Cape  Colony  (173fi).  to  the  North  American 
IndianH(17:M).  Jamaica  (17r)4).  .\ntiqiia  (!7;j6), 
BarbiMloes  ( KfJ-'ii,  Lnhrniir  ['.T'lh.  St.  Kitts 
(1777),  Totmgo  (17tM)),  .Mos(iuiio  Coa.st  (lH4y), 
Au.stralia  (lS4B).  Himalayas  or  Tibet  (1853), 
Dcmarara  (1878),  Alaska  (1H>«).  It  is  said 
that  l)v  1750  the  Moravians  at  Hermhut  had 
«8tabllshed  mora  mlBstona  than  luid  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Protestant  Chureh  combined 
in  the  2iH)  years  pn  ceding.  Since  1732  over 
23(H>  missionary  workers  have  gone  forth 
from  the  Moravian  honK'  churches  irt  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  Euroi>c.  In  the  18 
fields  of  labor  to-day  (18H7)  there  are  118  sta- 
tions, 299  foreign  workers,  1646  native  work- 
ers, 83,or)2  adherents,  38,888  communicants. 
810  day  schoohi,  17,419  schoUrs.  The  annual 
iDOOme  from  home  nonrces  is  about  £20.000 
(8100,000),  although  this  is  supplemented  by 
JMlO,()iM  from  native  churclies.  govemmfnt 
grants  for  schools,  inten-st  nn  >  tul  m  rm  nls,  [ 
and  proceeds  of  induatrial  enterprises.   The  ] 


work  in  Georgia,  begun  in  173."),  was  trans- 
ferred in  1740  to  Peunsyltania.  and  located 
at  Bethlehem.  Nazareth*  and  Lftlls.  David 
Zeisberger  tot  88  yean  was  the  master  mind 
in  the  idaaion  to  the  American  Indiaaa.  <%rii* 
tian  Erhanlt  and  .Tens  Haven  did  heroic  woric 
in  Labrador.  The  forcitrn  nu.s-sion  work  to- 
<lay  of  the  Moravian  Cliiireh  is  Ix  intr  jirose- 
( iited  in  the  West  Indies.  (Jm-nland,  among 
the  Delawares  and  Cheroket>s  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  Dutch  Guiana  (Suri- 
nam), South  Africa  (western  and  eastt-m), 
Labrador.  Moequito  Coast,  Australia,  Tibet 
(Himalnyas).  and  Alaska.  They  haven  most 
useful  leix-r  hospital  jit  J(  rus:d<  m. 

It  is  extremely  dittii  nit  to  sum  up  the  re- 
sidts  of  eviin^'elical  mission  work  during 
this  lirsi  perifHl  (ir)17-17t)2).  It  was  largely 
coh)nial  or  individual.  Political  ends  were 
chiefly  sulwcrved.  The  methods  are  fre- 
quently as  unph^asant  to  recall  as  those  used 
by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  During  tliis 
wlinle  period  the  stronger  maritime  powers 
were  enntendin^:  for  the  miist«-ry.  .\t  its  close 
all  competitors  were  going  down  before  Eng- 
land. Irrcligion,  ratinnulism,  and  spiritual 
deaduess  were  widespread.  The  various 
Protestant  churches  faded  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  MoraTiana.  But  a  new  era  was 
at  hand,  and  Wmbm  Oanty  hsralded  lis 
dawnlQg. 

8.  1798-1890.— It  is  dtfflcult  to-day  for  us 

to  credit  the  amount  and  the  luttemcss  of  tlie 
opposition  to  foreign  mi.s.sionarv  work  a  cen- 
tury airo.  wlien  even  tlie  ]arire-heart«l  Sydney 
Smith  (IHOH)  could  ask,  publicly  and  in  all 
Ht'riousness,  ''  Why  are  we  to  send  out  little 
detachments  of  maniacs  to  spread  over  tlie 
fine  regions  of  the  world  the  most  unjust  and 
contemptible  opinion  of  the  goepel  ?  TIm 
wise  and  rational  part  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry find  tiial  they  have  enouL'h  to  do  at 
liome  tt)  comlial  with  passions  unfavorable 
to  human  h.-ippines-,  .uid  to  make  men  act  up 
to  their  professions.  But  if  a  tinker  is  a  d^- 
\T>nt  man,  he  infallibly  sets  off  for  the  East." 
We  here  strike  agahl  Upon  the  eTer-recurriag 
fact  that  laymen  naw  taken  an  initial  part  li 
all  the  great  advances  of  gospel  truth.  The 
brilliant  churchman  goes  on  to  say,  "  It  is 
somewhat  slrani;c.  in  a  duty  wlii«  h  is  stated 
by  one  party  to  In;  so  clear  ami  so  indispensa- 
ble, that  no  man  of  moderation  and  ^^ood 
sense  can  be  found  to  perform  it.  .Vnd  if  no 
otlier  instruments  remaiu  but  visionary  en- 
thusiasts, some  douljt  may  l)e  honestly  raised 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  drop  the  sdieme 
entirely. ' '  There  can  be  little  doaht  iMit  that 
some  of  the  earlier  misRionarles  were  fltted  to 
disgust  tlie  religious  sensibilities  cif  men  like 
Sydney  Smitlj,  but  William  Carev  was  a  man 
of  hard  sense,  a  shoemaker,  a  .school  teaeher, 
a  diligent  student  of  history  and  geographr, 
anti  a  master  of  several  languages  before  M 
urged  upon  the  uufympatlwUe Baptist  preach- 
ers of  Notttttgham  tm  dnty  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  heathen.  Later  on  in  life  he 
became  an  authority  on  Sanscrit,  and  was 
made  n  jirofc'.^sor  in  a  govcrnnunt  college. 
.\t  lait  he  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry  ( 17>*7).  Fi ve  \  i  Mrs  hiter.  on  .Ma_\  Ml. 
1792,  his  sermon  btforu  the  association  stirred 
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up  the  mutter  cfTtx  t  uully.  und  in  October  of  the 
8ame  year  a  misHionury  s^x-iety  wtis  formed 
and  a  oollecttoD  of  £18  2«.  6d.  vraa  taken  up  on 
the  spot.    Oiiroy's  jwrmon  In  May.  from  isa. 

liv.  '2.  situ'i-  l)<'<'ti  the  watchword  fnr 

cvatiu'i'lical  tiii,ssii>iis.  i  ll  "  h\ri„r(  L'rcat  thiii;,'^ 
frn.'ii  (tiiil.  I'Jl  .\ftii/ijit  i^vf.il  thiiiirs/'T  (ioil. '■ 
TliU  soumls  like  tlio  Moravian  nioitn,  "  Ven- 
ture iu  faith." 

The  world  by  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
ijentaTy  was  eetthig  in  shape  for  a  gT«fat  on- 
ward ChrUtlaa  movement.  The  Hom.Hn 
Catholic  miasionarics  were  pusJiiuif  zfjil ously 
forwiinl  ill  cvi  fv  direction  .V  ilail  ortho- 
doxy iu  Kti'.'-l ami  iiml  .'^cotlutui  ami  Aiiu-ricii 
haii  been  siirn-il  to  life  by  tin;  i  loiinence  of  a 
Whitcfleld  ami  (in-  soti;;s  of  tlie  \V*  «!<'y.s.  A 
corrupt  ami  hnitiii  Ea-*t  Imlia  CoiniKUiy  had 
8hoclLied  tb«  elhictd  8eii»e  of  all  devout  £ag- 


lislimen.  Even  Parliament  waa  prodded  onto 
tiikc  some  action.  The  globe  had  been  re- 
|M-at*'<lly  circumnavigated,  and  the  scope  of 
the  pf>sHible  advance  of  the  one  true  faith  had 

lict'ii  hr<)ii;:lit  bffori'  all.  F-'turlaiiii  wa.s 
hraiii-hiiic  out  in  every  (iireetion,  and  wiui 
liiiildiii:.'  up  ureal  colonies  011  every  continent. 
Comtnercewus  expandini:,  and  tlit;  deK  triueof 
the  brotheriKKHi  vi  men  u  a.s  ou  the  lim  of 

all.  A  renewed  study  of  the  Bible  founa  un* 
answerable  calb  to  duty,  and,  as  the  new  oen- 

tnry  moved  on  and  one  church  after  another 
resi>onde<K  it  was  found  that  Christian  work 
at  home  ran  parallel  witli  Christian  work 
anionic  thi^  iieaihen.  The  liistorv of  ilie  mod- 
ern evangelical  movement  is  the  history  of 
the  great  societies  ou  the  Cotitinent  of  KtirojHi, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  America.  Nu  Cliris- 
tian  denomination  which  has  a  spark  of  r»> 
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UgioasiWM  about  it  is  without  its  forei>;n 
iMfri^wt  work,  nud  there  aro  also  orgaoiza- 
ttons  not  ooimected  olflciaUy  'with  any  liiigle 
denomtnatioa.  The  wliole  number  of  these 
societies  to-dav  is  over  800,  many  of  which 
are  small.  The  following  table  gives  the 
most  important  statistics  of  forty-tive  (jf  the 
more  iritlufutial  of  these  orRanizationB.  a.-;  they 
were  at  (he  (  lose  of  the  centenniul  vi-ar  of 
Protestant  miasiona,  1888.  The  table' i»  fol- 
lowed by  a  brlflf  atetemmt  of  the  moat  im- 
portant wdettea. 

yi.  Tke  BapHH  MttHmary  Society  (Eng- 
land). Founded  Oct.  8,  1^8.  Kctterin);', 
Eng.  Misisiotui  in  India,  1799  (Bengal  Presi- 
dcncv.  Northern,  Western  India,  Southern 
Presideucy).  Ceylon  (1812),  China  (1><77). 
Japan  (Ustl)),  Palestine,  West  Imliu  iTriiniinil. 
San  Domingo,  Turk's  Island,  Bahaniiw),  and 
on  the  Congo  (see  statistical  tubk).  The 
Jonuiica  Bi^^iat  Union  (fruit  of  this  society) 
in  1886  reported  146  churches,  78out-8tations, 
and  a  total  membership  of  81,776.  Work 
snee^flsfully  carried  on  on  tlie  west  coast  of 
Africa  from  1H4;)  was  transferred,  in  1880,  to 
the  Basel  .Missionary  Society. 

The  liistorv  of  thi^<  initial  modern  mission- 
ary society  kas  liad  a  most  powerful  eiTect 
upon  the  whole  missionary  enterprise.  The 
ml— Inn  SenmpoTO^  where  Carey,  Mansh- 
man,  end  Wsord  spent  their  lives,  was  carried 
on  so  sensibly  that,  in  1818,  William  Wllber- 
force,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  commended 
the  learning,  wisdom,  mmleration.  atitl  zeal 
of  "  these  proat  and  good  men,"  By  ls42  the 
ScripliiFLs  been  tninshUcd  iti  whole  or  in 
parts  into  f  urty-four  languages  and  dialects  of 
India.  Dr.  Marshman  haA  also  made  « tmns- 
latlon  into  Chinese,  prepared  a  grammar  of 
tiint  language,  and  translated  Oonfiieins  into 
EngliHh.  In  1814  Rev.  John  Rowe  was  sent 
to  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  carric<i 
on  woriv  started  by  Gef)rpe  IJele.  a  eolort'd 
freedman  from  CJeorgia.  The  initisil  dilllcul. 
ties  were  overcome,  and  by  tlure  were 
14  English  missionaries,  24  churches,  and  10,- 
838  c^ommunicants.  During  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves  tiiat  followed  the  work  was  in 
jeopardy.  In  1833  Hr.  Knibb  went  to  Eng- 
land (after  suffering  imprisonment)  and 
boldly  declared  that  slavery  must  cease. 
Public  interest  wits  arou.scd.  Two  years  laU-r 
slavery  was  aliolishe<l  lhrou>;hout  the  British 
dominions,  f'ompcnwition  was  mailo  the  so- 
ciety for  chapels  and  other  proivriies  de- 
stroyed by  mobs  in  Jamaica  in  ls:u.  The 
work  In  Cliina  was  begun  in  1877,  and  is 
carried  on  in  Btiansi  and  Shantung.  A  mis- 
sion was  established  in  Tokio,  Japan,  in 
1879,  and  on  the  Congo  during  the  same 
year. 

V^II.  The  L/mihii  Mi»*i'^>i<iri/  Soritti/  (1795). 
Missions  in  Polynesia,  China,  India,  Madagas- 
car, Africa,  and  British  Guiana  (see  statistu-al 
table).  This  society  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  mtereating  of  any.  An 
ewnest  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue,  in 
1104,  le<l  to  various  conferences  on  the  gen- 
eral snbjert  of  the  duty  of  Christians  to  con- 
vert the  heathen,  and  the  society  came  into 
being  the  next  year.  It  was  uodenomina- 
tlMUU  from  the  start,  its  foundem  and  con- 


stituents iK'ing  evangelical  Christians  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England,  various 
sections  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Con* 
gregadonal  body.  Owing  to  the  formation 
of  mission  societies  in  meet  of  theie  chnrdies, 
the  work  of  this  society  has  fallen  largely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Congregationalists,  al- 
though it  keeps  its  undenominational  cljar- 
acfcr,  as  does  its  sister  nrjranization  in  the 
United  States  (A.  B.  C.  P.M.).  It  has  had  a 
very  successful  career.  Drs.  Morrison  and 
JjBggB,  in  China,  are  foremost  names  in  mis* 
sionary  records.  The  work  in  Madagascar 
has  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Christiani^  in 
that  large  and  important  island.  The  careers 
of  Dr.  Moffat,  David  Livinir^tom:,  and  the 
conversion  of  Africaner  in  South  Africa  are 
hriirlit  six>t9  fai  miwloneiy  amule  in  the  Oulc 
Continent. 

VIII.  The  Church  Mi»*ionnru  Sorieti/  (Eng- 
land). Pounded  April  12,  1799,  "to  send 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heatlien  and  Mo- 
hammedan world,  whether  within  or  without 
the  dominions  of  Qreat  Brftain.*'  Ttcaniee 
on  work  in  Kast,  West,  and  Ccntnd  Africa, 
Egypt  and  Aruhia,  Palestine,  Per>ia.  India, 
Ceylon,  .Mauritius,  Ciiina,  Japan.  Now  Zea- 
land, Nortlnvest  America,  and  North  Pacific 
(see  stjitisticid  table).  It  has  from  the  stall 
sent  out  over  1000  missionaries  (not  counting 
wives).  Its  missionary  timUnK  college  is  at 
Islington,  Eng.  Such  men  as  Wilberf(»o» 
and  Bickerstetn  were  eaito^  leaders.  Bishop 
Crowther  (Xis^cr),  Dr.  Xrapf  (pioneer  in 
Abyssinia).  liishop  Hannfngton,  Bi.-lioji  Go- 
bat,  and  Mr.  Mackey  arc  prominent  timncs  on 
the  roll  of  this  great  work.  The  whole  Maori 
nation  in  New  Zejiland  has  been  brought 
from  paganism  to  Christianity  throtudi  the 
instrumentality  of  this  society.  The  biabop* 
ric  of  Jerusafein,  founded  In  1841.  WM  le- 
vived  in  1887.  This  aode^  surpsans  In  tba 
amotmtof  itfl  moneyed  Contribution  tomlssioa 

cau'ic.s. 

IX.  The  America  It  Hmnl  of  Ci'iuihisxiontrt 
for  Foreign  Mi»m>ii»  was  organized  June  29, 
1810,  by  the  general  association  of  Congrega- 
tional mildsters  of  MasKachu.setts,  in  view  of 
the  nqwsl  of  several  young  men  who  desired 
to  ha  sent  as  mlBeionsries  to  the  heathen.  Xt 
was  the  first  American  sodetv  to  send  mte* 
sionarles  to  foreign  lands.  It  has  always 
lu  en  undenominational,  although  the  forma- 
tion of  d(  iiominalional  s<M'icties  all  alKiiit  it 
hjvs  left  it  almost  exclusively  in  the  bauds  of 
the  Congregational  churches.  It  has  it« 
work  in  Africa  (3  missions),  Ttirkcy  (4  mis* 
sions),  India  and  Ceylon  (8  mission's),  China 
(4  missions),  Japan  (2  mlssioMi),  a"d  the 
Padfle  Idands  (2  missions,  not  oonnting  the 
Sandwich  Islands  churches,  60(X)  nunilx^rs, 
wln('h  are  now  independent),  as  well  ns  in 
Mexico,  Spain,  and  Austria.  The  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  W!Ls  the  pioneer  mission  society  (1H18) 
In  the  Turkish  iJmplre  and  Persia  (we-.tem). 
In  1H71  it  handed  over  its  Persian  field  (Oroo- 
miali)  and  the  Syrian  niis.<don  to  the  Presbjte' 
rian  Board.  Hie  Sandwich  Islands  bcdnna 
Christian  through  the  agency  of  this  sodetr. 
It  has  sent  out  from  the  tlrst  over  2000  mu- 
sionaries  and  assistant  missiouariefi,  has  re- 

I  osived  over  100^000  oommunieaulSk  nd  la  ia- 
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using  now  at  about  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
ually. 

'..  The  American  Daptitt  Mittion  Union 
organized  in  1814,  and  l>egaa  work  in 
mail  under  Adoniram  Judsou  and  Luther 
3.  The  minions  of  this  society  are  in 
raah  proper  (Karens,  Shans,  Kachin, 
n),  Assam  (Caro  Naga),  India  (Tihigu), 
na,  Japan,  and  Africa.  No  other  mist.iun- 
society  has  so  many  communicanlH  (F>ee 
istical  table).  The  work  hoH  had  special 
^nta  in  Burmah,  and  Africa  in  tu-duy  re- 
ing  great  attootion.  It  has  some  work  in 
al  Eiirope. 

1.  The  lititel  Emngtiiatl  Mimonai-y  Si>- 
'/  was  founde<i  in  IKl.'j  with  the  intention 
duaiting  voung  men  for  mis-sion  work  in 
service  of  other  foreign  niis.«;iounry  soci- 
i  (especially  the  Churcli  Missionarv  .S<M  i- 
.  In  1821  the  society  commenced  foreign 
k  on  its  own  account  in  Southern  Russia 
celled  183.5).  The  work  has  grown  so 
.  now  it  has  four  fields  of  lalK>r — East 
in  (Malabar,  Cauara.  South  Mahratta), 
ua  (provinces  of  Canton,  Hong-Kong), 
d  Coast  (West  Africa),  and  the  CanuToous 
Victoria  (\V(j8t  Africa).  (See  statistical 
e.)  At  Ba.sel,  Switzerland,  it  has  a  Hour- 
ng  raisMion  training  school  (about  100 
lents  in  a  six  years'  course).  This  society 
oculiar  in  having  an  Industrial  department 
tji  work,  started  in  1859,  which  brings  in 
mdsoine  profit  to  the  society,  and  enables 
I  furnish  employment  to  its  adherents  in 
la  (silk  weaving  and  tile  making)  and  in 
ica  (carpenters'   and   locksmith  work). 

directors  of  the  mission  school  and  the 
>Ie  mission  undertaking  have  been  Revs. 
J.  Blumhardt.  1816-a8 ;  W.  Hoffman, 
J-49  •  F.  Josenhan-s,  1849-79  ,  O.  Sciiott, 
MM,  and  Th.  Oehlcr,  1884-   .    This  so- 
r  is  undenominational,  and  draws  its  funds 
1  the  various  churches  of  Southwestern 
uuuv,  Switzerland,  and  Eastern  France. 
11.  The  Wexleyaii  Mithodint  Mis»ionaru 
•:ty  (work  iK'gun  1786,  fully  organizecl, 
).   Fields  of  labor  to-day  in  licAthcn 
s  are  Ceylon,  India,  China,' West  Africa, 
t  Indies,*  Honduras,  Hahamas,  and  South 
ca  (Transvaal).    (See   statistical  table.) 
society  also  conducts  missions  in  Ireland, 
ICC,  Italy,   (Germany,    Austria,  Spain, 
ugal.  Malta,  and  has  work  under  nflili- 
conferenctsj  in  South  Africa,  the  West 
»,  Australasia,  and  Canada.    There  can 
raced  to  the  work  of  this  society  (large 
of  which  Ims  become  Helf  sup]M)rting  and 
c  independent  of  mission  supermten- 
e)  a  constituency  which  represents  about 
circuits.  ll,()0O  chapels  and  preaching 
«.  2593  mini.sters  luul  mis-sionuries,  and 
'47  members.     The  most  remarkable 
tb  has  l>u;n  in  the  Fiji  Islands.    Out  of 
al  poptdatioa  of  135,441,  in  1888,  the 
ler  of  people  attending  worship  in  the 
e  churches  of  the  Wesleyan  mission  was 
85.    At  that  lime  there  were  in  the  rais- 
»tablishment  10  European  missionaries, 
tive  preachers.  41  catcfiiists,  1016  teach- 
,888  local  prearherj,  3206  class  leaders, 
hurches,  and  361  other  pretu-hing  phices. 
Q.  Mithoditt  Epi9Copal  Mittion  (North, 


U.  8.  A.),  organized  in  1819.  Work  in  Libe- 
ria, South  America  (Argentine  Republic  and 
Uruguay),  China  (Foochow,  Central,  North, 
West  China),  India  (North,  South),  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Swwlen,  Denmark,  Bul- 
garia, Italy,  Japan,  and  Mexico  (see  fitatis- 
tical  table  ;  see  also  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
yoreifjn  Jfitfiout  if  the  Mrthoflitit  Ep\»fo]<il 
Church  to  1880,  publishwi  by  Phillips  «fc  Hunt, 
New  York  City). 

XIV.  The  I^cftbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  U.  S.  A.  Founded  1837.  Missions 
in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Soutli  America  (Co- 
lombia, Brazil  and  Chili),  Africa  (Liberia, 
Gaboon,  and  Corisco),  India  (Lodiana,  Fur- 
rukhabiul.  KoUuipur),  Siam,  China  (Canton, 
Central,  Shantung,  and  Pekin),  Japan.  Korea, 
Persia  ( Eastern  and  Western),  Svria.  as  M  ell  aa 
work  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ia 
America  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  (Sene- 
cas,  Dakotas,  and  riez  Perces).  (See  statis- 
tical table.)  This  church  is  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  iu 
the  Cnited  State*. 

XV.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  (Work 
begun  in  1827,  missionary  society  organized 
1843.)  This  society  has  work  in  India  (Cal- 
cutta and  Bengal,  Santalia,  Bombay,  Poona, 
3Iadras,  Central  Provinces,  Haidarabad,  and 
Deccan).  Africa  (Kaffraria,  Natal,  East  Cen- 
tral Africa),  New  Hebrides,  Syria,  and  South 
.£\jabia  (see  statistical  table).  The  work  in 
most  of  these  fields  was  started  Ufore  the 
Free  Church  separated  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  We  connect  with  this 
so<'iety  the  names  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Duff, 
and  more  recently  the  lamented  Hon.  Keith 
Falconer. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  cf  this  arti- 
cle to  ileal  more  at  length  with  the  great  mis- 
sion and  publication  societies  which  have  iu 
hand  the  magnificent  enterprise  of  evangel- 
izing the  world.  The  reader  is  referred  tt> 
the  various  mission  publications  and  to  the 
Encyclopadia  of  Missivns  (2  vols..  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  Sec  below).  Four  distinct  types  of 
worKcan  be  mentioned  :  among  (1)  the  heath- 
en, (2)  the  Mohammedans,  (3)  the  Jews,  and 
(4)  the  decayed  Christian  churches  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  tlie  Americas.  Thus  far 
the  great  successt^s  have  been  among  the  first 
mentioned.  We  have  seen  in  the  brief  state- 
ment concerning  fifteen  prominent  so<-ieties 
how  whole  nations  nf  lieathen  have  Im-cu  won  to 
the  crofls,  aud  the  work  goes  on  to-day  with 
accelerated  speed.  As  regards  the  second 
class,  the  results  have  been  mostly  indirect. 
With  faith  the  Christian  churches  have  laid  a 
broad  foundation  for  the  superstructure. 
Schools,  colleges,  and  the  mission  pre-sscs 
have  done  much  to  inform  the  Moslem  world 
(200,000,000  souls)  as  to  what  a  pure  gospel 
is,  »is  contrastcil  with  the  half  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  the  corrupt  Christian  churches.  In 
most  paTts  of  the  world  of  Islam  it  is  still 
death  for  a  3lohammedan  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian. In  spite  of  this  quite  a  number  in  the 
Levant.  Persia,  India,  and  especially  Sumatra 
and  Java  have  been  emboldened  to  stand  for 
Christ.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Mo- 
ImmnRHlanism  is  to-day  the  mightii'st  organ- 
ized foe  Christianity  has,  aud  it  deserves  even 


more  attentloQ  than  the  churches  have  yet 
l^fcn  It  (see  art.  Mohamxrdanish). 

There  are  between  7,000.000  and  8.000,000 
Jwm  dispened  over  the  earth.  The  lieirt  of 

the  Christian  world  has  for  a  century  been 
froing  out  with  a  pecaliar  tenderness  to  these 

"  diikln'n  of  the  covenant."  A  large  num- 
ber of  mission  xiM-icties  have  been  organizc<l 
in  this  leutury  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reachinjj  this  despised  people.  *'  The  Lon- 
don Societr  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jewa'^  was  started  in  1808 ;  the British 
Socie^  for  the  Propagattott  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews"  in  1842  ;  the  "  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  Committee  on  the  Conversion  of 
the  .Tews"  in  1843  ;  the  "  Mildmav  Mission  to 
tlie  Jews"  in  1876.  The  Presbyterian  ( "hureh 
of  Ireland,  the  Uniteil  Pre.^byterian  Chunh 
of  Scotlaiid,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bi^lawi  also  havo  work  in  this  line.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  four  sneh  societies.  There 
are  also  sodsttos  hi  Basel  (1881),  Norway 
(1346).  Amsterdam  (1861).  Stockhohn  (1874), 
and  New  York  City  in  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  Chiirrh  (1878).  It  is  calculated 
that  about  1lm),(miO  Jews  have  embraced 
Christianity  since  the  b-  einnin^'  of  thi«  cen- 
tury. A  most  efficient  help  has  been  Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch's  translation  of  the  Kew 
Testament  into  the  modem  Hebrew  Tomacu- 
lar. 

The  work  among  the  decayed  Christian 
churches  has  been  more  encourapinjr.  It  is 
carried  on  in  nil  Europ<'an  countries,  in  Per- 
sia, India,  the  Turkish  Empire,  Egypt,  West 
Indies,  and  in  South,  Central,  anil  North 
America.  Its  indirect  ioflucoice  has  been  very 
neat  indeed.  Enlightenment  has  lesulted 
m  aver  J  case.  In  some  few  cases  the  work 
has  been  done  through  the  old  chnrtAi  or- 
ganization itself;  hi  most  cases  such  efforts 
were  resisted  the  various  hierarchies, 
and  the  only  way  ojn  ii  m  :>s  (o  <  stabli.sh  dis- 
tinetively  evangelical  eonununities.  Nuclei 
formeil  of  original  and  native  evangelical 
churclies  are  found  in  several  countries. 
Thev  are  powerful  IxKlics  in  Italy  (Waldenses) 
aadiaFnuMeattdRussto.  Tbegeneralqiread 
of  edticatlonbdtslntnnratlngmostof  the  worst 
forms  of  perverted  Christianity.  Providen- 
tial workinps  within  the  iKxlies  of  these  great 
cburclu's  (especially  Grwk  and  Latin)  encour- 
age Christians  to  pray  for  their  sjK'edy  evan- 
gelization. 

yftdieal  minnong  with  attendaDt  hospital 
work  have  attracted  special  attention.  Al- 
most ail  the  great  societies  now  send  out 
akltkd  physidins  (men  and  wonen),  and 
hospitals  have  arisen  in  oveiy  land.  "  Tlie 
Edfnbargh  Medical  Missionary  Socletr"  was 
establish^-ii  in  1841,  Tliis  soeiety  lins  a  trnin- 
ing  institution  at  Eilinburgh  (the  Livim:-,ioti-' 
Memorial  Meflieal)  in  connci  tion  with  the 
university,  and  another  institution  at  Agra. 
"Hie  London  Medical  Mlssiounj  Bocietv" 
was  established  la  1878.  ThoM  an  also  the 
*'  Friends'  Medteal  Mission"  smong  the  Ar- 
menians, the  "  Zenana  Medical  College"  at 
London,  and  similar  institutions  in  America. 
This  work  is  growing  rapidly.  Medical 
schools  are  beins;  e«tablUhed  in  foreign  lands, 
and  trataisd  mtm  phjsidans  ars  Imptcasing 


tlie  nations  with  the  unselfishness  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  '•  Great  Physician." 
I    Christian  colleges  of  a  high  grade  are  beinf 
,  established  at  various  strategic  points.  Tha 
'  pioneer  was  Robert  OdUege  on  the  Bospbo- 
rus.   Among  the  others  we  may  mention  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beyrout,  Syria: 
Central  Turkey   College  at  A'intab  (1^75); 
Euphrates  College,  Harpoot  (I878i  ;  Anatolia 
College,  Marsovan  (Igsh) ;  Assiout  College, 
Egypt ;  Jaffna  College,  Ceylon  (1877) ;  Kyoto 
Training  School,  Japan  (18719 :  Korth  Padfie 
Instltate,  Saadwicli  Idaiidi  (1877),  and  the 
Constantinople  Home  (1870). 

Mission  presses  are  pouring  forth  millions 
of  pages  annually.  To  mention  only  one — 
the  American  prt  s.s  at  B<'vro«t,  in  1889, 
printed  in  Arabic  '24^^,161  pages.  The 
numl>er  of  volumes  printed  was  52,2<i3.  Ten 
new  books  and  14  tracts  Wdo  printed  ;  while 
11  books  and  21  tracta  wm  ?eprhitcd.  FIts 
different  editions  of  the  Scilptniw  were 
printed.  There  are  404  publication§  on  the 
catalogue  of  this  press,  ana  the  total  number  of 
(tages  printKl  from  the  beginning  is  418,407,* 
3.>4  fr-  a  this  press  alone. 

IIknhy  W(M»DWAnn  Ilri.nERT. 
LiTERATCKE.— Tlic  following  list  omits 
purposely  all  sketches  and  other  minor  works, 
snd  conuBss  itself  to  what  aw  more  properly 
hooks  of  leflerenoe.  The  thwrarus  of  recent 
information  relative  to  foreign  mi<>sion8  is 
Edwin  M.  Blis.s,  Knn/dojKrdux  of  Mimont, 
New  York,  ISOI,  2  vols,  (in  the  apnendLv  is 
a  full  bil»liography  of  missions) ;  of  especial 
interest  and  value  is  tlw  Jiijo'rt  of  thf  Cm- 
Unary  Confertn^  on  ProUttaiit  Mitt^iom  </ 
ih«  World  kM^  .  .  .  London,  1888.  cilileiljiV 
the  secretaiT,  James  Johnston,  London,  188^ 
2  vols,  (a  bibliography  fills  pp.  491-888  of 
vol.  I.) ;  see  abio  Tha  MiMumarjf  Iter  Awft 
for  1889-90,  New  York.  1889. 

Hii^t'irim — General. — The  following  recent 
comprehi  nsive  works  in  Engli^h  can  l>e  rec- 
ommended :  Theodor  Christlieb,  Protrttant 
Ff>reign  Muun'oug.  Eng.  tnuis.,  Boston,  1880; 
W.  F.  Bainbridge,  Around  the  World  Tour 
of  Chriftian  Iturimg.  New  York.  1881. 8d 
ed.,  1888 ;  J.  Crofl,  The  Mtmiofuny  l¥Mtm, 
Toronto,  1883  ;  George  Smith,  Short  Ihstorji 
of  Chn'ntian  Mitnon*,  Edinburgh,  1884,  2a 
Jd.,  18Nt>;  G.  Waraeck,  (}>it}iiie  of  tin  Ili*- 
tory  of  Protintaut  Minai'iiix,  Eng.  tnuis.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1884  ;  A.  T.  Pierson,  The  Critit  of 
Mi^nio.-ti).  New  York,  l^s»5.  6lh  td..  1887; 
E.  Storruw,  Prott/ttniil  Mimfiviis  in  I'agaA 
Land$,  London,  1888 ;  £.  8.  Todd,  ChrutiiM 
MittieM  in  IM  Xfn^miA  OnOurf,  New 
York.  1890  :  Edwin  Hodder.  CmtquaU  4f  th$ 
Cro»it.  n  Ittford  of  MiMionarp  Work  through- 
out thr  U'. ,'■/(/.  vol.  i..  ISJX)  ;  IH'-t'.ri.,l  Afn-<i: 
lis  ILrotn,  MiKrxDiiitrifH.  ni.tl  ilartyrt.  New 
York  and  Chie:iL'(<,  Mrs.  H.  (Jrattan 

Guinness,  The  ^^'etr  World  of  Crntr-d  Afrioi, 
with  a  lliMory  of  the  Fir  ft  Chri»tiiin  Mintnon 
on  Uu  ConfOt  London,  1880 ;  see  James  Bas- 
sett,  Perda  Batlem  JMMm,  Phlladelnbia, 
IWO ;  also  J.  Ix)we,  Medical  Mitriont,  Lon- 
don. 188fi.  2d  ed..  1R«^7 ;  J.  Liggins,  The  Great 
Vnl'if"  iiiid  S'irr>'i,ii  of  F'^rd^n  Sf%*aioiit  Prorrd 
bu  JHatinguinhtd  Wltneue;  New  York,  1^ ; 
Young,  Tho  Siucm    CSMMfan  JWirtMis.' 
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wtimoniet  t9  tiMr  Btnefieent  RemtUt,  Lon- 

•n,  1890  ;  in  French,  Florcntin  Loriot,  Kr- 
itrationa  et  Mi*^»i,t  (lan$  I'Afrv/ue  Equa- 
ritilt  ,  Piiris,  ;  Cbautard,  Z**  Da/umty, 
yous.  lUiMl  —  Dunnminulionttl. — For  Roman 
(tt/ialic  missions,  stc  T.  W.  M.  Marshall, 
hriatian  MiMtuug,  tlwir  Agtntt  and  Re- 
tlt»,  London,  1B62.  3  vols.,  2d  cd.,  1868, 
▼ols.  ;  for  the  American  Board,  Rufos  An- 
erson.  JTittory,  Boston,  1870-74,  4  vola.  ; 
5r  the  I>ii]>ii.i!.  S.  F.  Smith.  Mitnonari/ 
'ketches,  Boston.  isTO.  2<1  ed.,  1883  ;  IT.  A. 
"upper,  h'ortigii  Minaiomt  of  the  S"<ithtrii 
iaptiat  Contention,  Philaddjiliia,  1880  ;  for 
he  Methodist,  J.  M.  Kui'.!,  Mt^su'itt  and  Mi»- 
iimarjf  Soeietiea  of  the  M«tho<iint  Kpueopat 
7hureh,  New  York,  1870,  9  vols.  ;  for  the 
Iftnravian,  A.  C.  Thompaon,  Moravian  Mi»- 
ion*.  New  York.  1882  ;  for  the  PreMtyte- 
■i<i/t,  .1.  C.  Lowric.  Mnuunl  of  the  Foreign 
Mixsions  of  the  Pregbiitcrian  Church,  U.  S.  A., 
Sew  York,  IH."),  'Jd  til.,  1888  (anonvmous 
•diiorship)  ;  IIiitt<>rir<tl  SA  f  tchm  of  (he  jStwnons 
>i  ruler  the  Care  of  the  Bo'inl  of  Forrign  Mintiiona 
of  the  Pretbjfterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
18M ;  for  the  Boomed  (Dutch),  Mrs.  M.  E. 
8aiWBt«r  (editor),  A  Manual  tff  the  Mittione 
tf  Me  Reformed  (Ihiteh)  Chnreh  in  America, 
«ew  York,  1887  :  fnr  the  Chun-h  Mi^.voimry 
Society,  Emilv  IIi-h  Uitml.  Dn.  f  Sk<t,->,,H  of 
C.  M.  S.  London,  IMmY 

Work*  in  Oeniuin. — C.  G.  Uliimlianit,  JVr- 
tueh  einer  aUgemeinen  Miin*i  ",.t;:ixchiehte  der 
Kirche    Chriati',    Basel,    182h^37.  5  parts 

2 French  trans.  Valence,  1838. 4  vols.) ;  G.  E. 
luUiBidt,  KUiM  Miaeione-biMiothek,  Biele- 
feld. 1858-48.  4  Tols..  2d  ed  .  by  P.  R.  Orun- 
<lemann.  1876-81.  4  vols.  ;  G.  vVnrnwk,  Mi«- 
tii<>„fmtund<n,   Gtttersloh,    1878-84,   2d    wl  . 
lH>i;j-«6  ;  the  same,  Pie  Stellun'j  der  etfingfli- 
»ehen  MUaion zu r  Skl<i rf  n fnigegt'Arh ich tlich  u xd 
theoretiech  erSrtert,  1889  ;  C.  JI.  Kalkar.  Ge- 
teki^te  der  ehriatliehen  Miatvm  unter  den 
Heiden,  Gaterslob,  1879 ;  H.  Gundert.  Die 
ewtngelitche  MiMi4m,  ihre  LUnder^  ViUker  und 
ArbeiUr,  Calw.  Wl.  2d  ed.,  IWW ;  Louise 
CoofKT,  Aua  flir  tlr'nfui-ht  n  }fiMi<in  uutrr  devi 
mifiUrhen   Gut^Jdtchtc  in   Chiwi.  Htmnover. 
1889  ;  It.  OnuKlcinann,  J>i>  Kr,t irkk,  hi ng  d<r 
ttangtlitchen   .\fiiiJiioa  im  htzti  n   Jafirzt  htd 
(1878-«8),  Bielefeld.  1890  ;  GruudzUyedtr  .Vie- 
tionutimMAqfl,  Berlin.  1890;  Alf.  Uille- 
brand.  JX$  6onnteen4fe*le  in  AUintUen,  £r- 
langen.  1800 ;  A.  Steidl.  Die  MMonen  der 
Kapu^ner  in  der  Gegemrnrt,  naeh  authen- 
titrhen  Ikrichttn   zuminnifngcetcUt.  Mt-mn, 
1890;  Deu/urhrift  uUr  f/i>  ton  1887-1889  a/>- 
gehalti  <  f    (it  i,>  r<ilri.'^it(i(ii<n    der    Jfi  nitu tni»- 
lurger  Mimon  in  Sihl  Ainca,  Ilermanui^burg, 
1890;  Baron  J.  V.  \\ .  i/,  Der  Mimtiontteeekruf 
(lepriat  of  original  of  1604).  Leipzig,  1890. 

Mtpe.'^The  Ohmrt^  Mittionary  Atl<u,  Lon- 
don, 18M,  7th  ed..  1887;  K.  Grundemann, 
ABgrndm  Mieti'm*-atla»,  €k>tha,  1867.  and 
Kleiner  \fuiaione<if!<rx.  Ciihv,  Iss;',.  2<1  I'd., 
Vahl,  Mii»<ioh*-<ithiii,  Cojienhagcn, 
l8Ni-hO;  o.  Wi-rner  i  S.  .1.).  Katholi»chcr 
Mimonaatla*,  Freiburi'  im  Br.,  1884,  2d  ed., 

m 

AMntpAt«*.— CollectioDfl.---Ajidiew  HumdP' 
ion,  Qriu  Mietionariet,  London,  1868,  9d  ed., 
IMS;  G.  J>.  Tdlge,  KmMr*  ontf  ffnmimt 


London,  1873  ;  W.  P.  Wakh,  Mkhrn  Btrm 

of  the  Mienf'n  Field,  Loudon  and  N«W  Toikr 

1879,  3d  ed.,  18S7  ;  A.  II.  Japp,  Matter  3fi»- 
KioiiuriiK,  London.  1880,  34l  ed..  1 ;  Mrs. 
£.  R.  Pilmau.  IJtroinia  of  the  Mi«j)U'U  Field,. 
London  and  New  York,  1881  ;  L<idy  Mimon- 
arie*  in  Foreign  Xoadt,  1888 ;  F.  £.  Arodd' 
Forster.  Heralde  iftkt  Croitt  London,  1S8S»  9d 
ed.,  ISeOb— 8epBiM&— Bomt  of  thA  taiMt 
iniflrionatlea  alone  can  be  tnenttoned.  W.  0. 
Burns  China),  by  Islav  Burns,  Ediubureh  and 
New  York.  1870.  etli'e*!.,  1871  ;  John  Camp- 
lit'll  (Sotitii  Africa),  by  Ferguson  and  Brown, 
Ix>ndon,  1H4J7  ;  Wiirium  ('arcv  (India),  by 
George  8mitli,  188").  2d  cd.,  188*  ;  Titus  Coan 
(Hawaii),  by  Mrs.  Coan,  Chicago,  1885  ;  Alex* 
ander  Duff  (India),  by  GeorgeSoiiUi,  London 
and  New  York,  1879.  2d  ed!,  1881 ;  William 
Ellis  (Polynesia),  bv  J.  £.  Sllis,  London, 
1873  :  Misis  Fidelia  Fiske  (Persia),  by  TIi  oniaa 
Laurie,  Bfi.iton.  1863  ;  Samuel  Gobat  (Abys- 
xinia),  bv  Tldersch,  Eng.  trans.,  Londin  und 
New  York,  1884 ;  William  OocKlell  (TurkeA), 
bv  E.  D.  G.  Prime.  New  Y'ork.  ISTG  ;  Asahcl 
Grant  (Persia),  by  Thomas  Laurie,  Boeton 
and  Edinburgh,  1853,  8d  ed..  1856;  Jamea 
Hannington  £.  Africa),  by  £.  C.  Daw- 
son, Lmidon  and  New  York,  1887 ;  Adoni- 
ram  Judson  (Burmah),  by  Francis  Waylnnd, 
Boston.  IKin*.  2  vols.,  and  Edward  Jiidson, 
New  York,  \>«\  ;  David  Livingstone  (Scmth 
Africa),  by  Samuel  Smiles,  London  and  New 
York,  18S!t5  ;  Henry  Martin  (India),  by  Charles 
D.  Bell,  London  and  New  York,  1880  ;  itob- 
ert  and  Iklary  Moffat  (Bouth  Africa),  by  John 
8.  Moffat,  London  and  New  Y'ork,  18^,  6th 
ed.,  1887 ;  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (PoIy> 
nesia),  by  Clmrlotte  M.  Yonge,  London,  1874, 
2  vols.  AVilliani  Gottlieb  Sclia\ittier  (Tur- 
key i.  liy  liiiiiMjlf.  New  York,  1888  ;  Christian 
Friedrith  Hihwarlz  (India),  by  H.  N.  Pear- 
son, London.  18.'M  ;  John  Scuddcr  (ludia)^ 
by  J.  B.  Waterbury.  New  York,  1870; 
George  Augu.stu8  fcjehvvn  (Auckland),  by 
H.  W.  Tucker,  London,  1879  ;  John  WilUams 
(Polynesia),  by  John  Campbell,  I^ondon, 
1842'.  3d  ed.,  1843  ;  Samuel  Wells  Williama 
(China),  by  F.  W.  Williaum.  Ni  w  Y'ork, 
1889;  Daniel  Wilson  (India),  by  .I<. Mali  Bate- 
mun,  Lomlon.  18(10.  2  vols.  ;  John  Wilson 
(India),  by  George  Smith,  London.  1878,  2d 
ed..  1879:  David  Zeiaberger  ilndiaoa).  bj 
Edimiod  da  Scfawefaiftz,  Phlladdplila,  l870i 

BSitchell,  Alexander  Ferrier,  D.D.  (St. 
Andrew's,  1862).  Church  of  bcolland  ;  b.  at 
lirechin,  Sept.  10,  18i2S;  giadliatetl  at  St. 
Andrew'!,  1841 ;  became  profiesMir  of  He- 
brew at  8t.  Andrew's,  1848,  and  of  eecleslaa- 
ticid  history  and  divinity  iu  1868.  lie  pub* 
li'-lied  The  WiMuiiimttr  ConfeMi'>n  of  Faith, 
E«linbiirgh.  IsiKi.  ;{d  ed..  1807;  I'he  Widder. 
bnriiti,  1807  ;  The  Wt/itminater  AaaeiiMy,  Lon- 
don. 1882.  etc. 

Mite  (Greek,  leptm),  ft  thin  Roman  copper 

coin,  in  value  low  than  two  mills  of  our  cur- 
rency (Mark  xii.  42.  Luke  .\ii.  TiW,  x.xi.  2). 
None  are  too  poor  to  do  something  for  Christ, 
but  mites  from  the  rich  are  not  an  aeeeptable 
offering.  T.  W.  C, 

Mitre  is  the  name  of  the  head-dreaa  wont 
on  certain  aokinn  oceaalooa     th«  pope^  Um 
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bishops,  and  some  abbots  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic ('liiir(li.  It  coiisiyts  of  the  ring  of  tx 
crown  Hurmountcil  iu  front  liiiu  Imck  with  u 
high,  toiigue-shaptd  flap,  referring  to  thu 
duven  tongueii  of  tire  which  rested  ou  the 
heads  of  the  apostles  on  the  dav  of  PcDtccost. 
It  to  not  used  in  the  £astern  Church.  In  the 
WeMera  CIrarch  it  ia  first  mentioned  in  the 
9th  ceotoiT ;  in  the  I4th  it  had  come  in  gen- 
«nl  me.  Bv  the  Protestant  churches  it  lias 
Iwen  retained  only  in  Sweden. 

MWtgr-te'-M  i^^tnUem,  capital  of  Leabo^. 
Ilw  aeapwt  at  wUch  Paul  toudied  on  his 
way  mm  Qraeoe  to  Jemaalem  (Acts  xx.  14). 

T.  W.  C. 

mz«d  Mnltitada,  a  crowd  of  people  uol 
pwelf  Uehrewa  who  accompanied  Israel  out 
of  Effpt.  and  were  either  the  offimring  of 
mixea  marriages  or  were  idle  camp-ioUowera 

(Ex.  xil.  88.  Num.  xi.  4.  Neh.  xlii.  8)- 

T.  W.  C. 

Mizraim.    Sec  EoYPT. 

Miz'-pah  {wiitrh-Onrer),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral places  in  Piik-stine.  of  which  Uie  most 
importuut  are  one  named  from  tlie  AtuQclu-ap 
cast  up  by  Latuin  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  48), 
where  Jephthah  met  his  daughter,  and  an- 
other, a  city  in  Benjamin,  where  Israel  as- 
aembled  (Josh.  xviiL  Sift),  and  Saul  was  elected 
kinie:  (l  •'^m.  x.  17).  It  was  fortiiied  by  Ana 
(1  Kinu'H  XV.  22).  was  the  residence  of  (  Jid.i- 
liah  (2  Kings  x.xv.  23),  and  was  retM-cupiwl 
»fter  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  19).    T.  \V.  C. 

IKo'-ab  (of  th»  father),  a  country  east  and 
MfDtheast  of  the  Dead  8e«  and  eouth  of  the 

Arnon,  but  in  a  wider  sense  fncludlnfi:  also 
the  region  once  occupied  by  the  Amoritca. 
"Ttic  hinrl  of  Moab"  (Deut.  i.  5)  lav  between 
the  Anion  and  the  Jabbok  ;  "  the  ticld  of 
y\  tab"  (Kuth  i.  2>  was  a  tract  south  of  the 
Arnon  ;  tiie  "  jilairis  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi.  1) 
a  tract  iu  the  .Jordan  vullev  opposite  Jericho. 
Moat  of  Moab  is  a  table-laiid  S^UO  feet  above 
the  sea,  well  fitted  for  pasture.  The  Xoabites 
had  dispossessed  a  race  of  giants  called  Bmim 
(Deut.  li.  11)  and  had  thcmaelves  been  driven 
lOUth  of  the  Aruun  by  the  Amoriti  s  i  Num. 
xrit.  1).  This  region  n  n»uin<  il  in  iluir  pos- 
sesion after  Israel  etiti  n-d  C  anann.  Tlie  re- 
lations of  the  two  peoples  were  at  times  ami- 
cable (Ruth  i.  1,  1  Siun.  xxii.  4),  but  gener- 
ally hostile  (Judges  iii..  2  8am.  viU.  2.  2 
Klaga  Hi.).  The  Jfoabites  aided  Nebuchad- 
nezzar against  the  Jew8(8  Kings  xxiv.  2).  and 
rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  (Ezek. 
XXV.  s  li_  Z«  pli.  ii  H  lOi.    Hence  many  pro- 

Shrtic  ili  iiuneiatioas  (Ivi.  xv.,  xvi.,  xxv.  10, 
er.  xxv.  21,  xlviii.,  Amos  ii.  18),  all  of  which 
have  been  fidl^Ued.  Cities  and  buildings  re- 
main, but  are  Utterly  deserted.  Desolation 
reigns  over  the  enure  region.  Everywhere 
one  meets  with  rufau.  T.  w.  C. 

Modalijun,  the  do<-tritic  thiit  tlic  Pcrsniis  of 
the  Trinity  were  not  distinct  pcrsomdities,  but 
modcfl  of  mnnifcstatfajll  Of  tlie  one  Qod.  See 

MoNAKCUIANiaM. 

ModavaliaB  h  the  name  of  a  movement 

within  the  Establishes!  Church  of  Srntlautl. 
which  began  to  show  iiaclf  iu  the  tliird  dec- 
ade of  the  18th  oentory— the  Marrow  con* 


troversy,  the  act  on  the  right  of  patronage, 
the  secessions,  etc. —  and  tinally  resulted  in  the 
estublLshnient  of  the  Free  (  iiurch  of  8<  ot- 
iuud,  1843.  The  general  object  of  the  move- 
ment was  a  mitigation  of  the  still  strictness, 
bo^  of  doeCdne  iad  discipline.  Among  its 
representative  men  Hugh  Blair  and 
Pnodpal  Robertaon. 

Moderator  is  tin-  nurae  of  an  eccksi:ist:(  ;il 
oflicer  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose 
duty  is  to  preside  over  U)e  assembly  of  nun- 
iaters,  to  regulate  the  pro<-eeding8  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  declare  the  vote,  etc  The  phrase. 
"  To  moderate  «  call,"  meana  to  pruide  at 
the  election  of  a  minister. 

Moffat,  Robert,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  ISTltt, 
African  missionary  ;  b.  at  Ormlsion,  Had- 
dingtonshire, Scotland,  Dec.  21,  179-'j  ;  d.  at 
Leigh,  near  Tunbridge  "Wells.  Aug.  9,  1883. 
A  poor  gardener,  he  offered  himself,  in  1814, 
to  the  London  Missionanr  flodetar,  which  wot 
him  to  Africa,  1816.  He  waa  fint  stationed 
in  Namai|ua  I^and,  where  he  converted  the 
chief  Africaner.  In  1820  he  w  ent  to  Gri<jua 
Town,  and  soon  settled  at  Kuruman  among 
the  Bechuanjis,  into  wh<»se  language  he  tran.«- 
lated  the  whole  Bible.  He  made  fmiueut 
journeys  into  the  Matabele  country,  south  of 
the  Zambesi,  and  taueht  the  nativea  theaita 
of  civilized  life,  practuing  the  most  MceMMj 
trades  for  their  benefit.  During  a  visit  home 
he  published  Mituiionary  Lnltora  and  iktnet  in 
Sintth  Ajrir,,,  1842.  He  retired  In  1870,  was 
warmly  welcomed  in  England,  and  in  1873 
presented  with  mm.  His  >\ife,  Mary 
(Smith),  b.  at  New  Windsor,  near  Manchester, 
May  24,  1*05;  d.  at  Brixton,  Eng.,  Jan.  10, 
1871 ;  was  educated  at  a  Moravian  school ; 
betrothed  to  Moffat  in  England;  followed 
him  to  Cape  Town,  where  tliey  were  married, 
181!).  and  for  50  years  was  his  faithful  and 
invaluable  h(l|)er  among  tiie  Hcclnianas. 
Their  (lioighter  Mary  married  Dr  Living- 
stone, who  had  receivetl  his  impulse  toward 
Africa  from  the  3Ioffats,  and  U-gan  Ids  work 
with  them  at  Kuruman.  (See  John  8.  3Ioflat, 
Th«  Lives  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,  Lon- 
den  and  New  York.  1885. 6th  ed.,  1887.) 

F.  M.  a 

Mogilas,  Petma,  metropolitan  of  KidF, 
1682-47 :  h.  about  1600 ;  d.  1647.  Ue  came 
of  a  noUe  Wallachian  f  amthr.  and  atudled  in 

Paris  ;  entering  the  Pechersky  monasteir  at 
l^iclT,  162.'},  iTe  Ixranie  its  archimandVile, 
1628.  In  I'ito  he  fnunnl  or  t  utiscd  to  l»e 
framed,  by  tlie  abbot  Kos>lowski.  the  (friho- 
dox  C'liifi/'i'i'tn,  which  was  ae«epted  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Jeru.<ailem, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  1642-48,  and  sanc< 
tioned  for  the  whole  £aateni  Church  by  tho 
Synod  of  Jeraaalem,  167S.  Thb  document 
was  aimed  nt  once  agidnst  Rome  and  Protes- 
tantism, and  lias  been  repeatedly  publislied  in 
Russian,  (Jreek,  Latin,  etc.  (bee  Schaff'a 
C're&Uojf  C hri*Undom,  i..  58.)       F.  M.  B. 

MaliaBBaaod.  Mi ihaiaB meilsidiiii  or  r«i«» 
(rttif/naHon).  The  career  of  Mohammed 
sharply  divides  the  history  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  into  two  perio<is.  The  H^gira 
(Arabic  Uiiruh  =  "  migration,"  tho  so-called 
^'flight."  June  80.  e»        fnmiahea  tho 
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mo8t  ai^inmikte  date  for  tiie  bMinning  of 
the  last  ana  the  importaal  ent.  The  eenius 
of  the  prophet  of  Islam  was  as  distinctly 
political  an  it  was  religious.   Before  his  day 

this  iM)l;it(  vl  corner  of  Asia  could  hardly  Ikj 
said  to  Inive  had  a  history,  certainly  not  a  na- 
tionnl  liistory.  Out  of  tin-  chaos  uf  the  more 
or  less  independent  triljes  tliat  were  st  attered 
all  over  the  vast  tract  stretching  from  Palmyra 
(Tudmor)  to  the  Indiaa  Ocean,  and  from 
Egypt  and  Svria  to  the  Euphrates  ood  the 
Peruan  Gulf  (884.000  square  miles,  four  times 
the  size  of  France  and  as  large  as  the  United 
States  east  nf  the  Misdssippi),  MoJianinud 
succeeded  for  the  first  time  m  history  in  mail- 
ing a  compact  nation,  wiiic-h  hiter  gave  hiw  i 
and  religion  to  one  seventh  of  the  population 
of  the  globe.  There  are  indications  tliat  this 
extensive  territoiy  may  have  iriayed,  at  an 
earlier  <lato,  a  much  mon  ini]M»tSttt  part  in 
the  life  of  Asia  than  we  an  jet  sure  of. 
Hie  population  at  the  time  of  Mohammed 
cannot  have  been  very  different  in  numln-rs 
from  wliat  wc  lind  in  Arnbia  to  duv — viz., 
about  9,000,000  jieoplo,  four  fifths  of  whom 
are  settled  and  one  fifth  are  wandering  lie- 
douius.  Not  taking?  account  of  the  so-called 
"  lost  Arabs,"  tlio  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were 
divided  racially  into  two  sections  :  (Ij  the  pure 
«nd  (1^  tha  mixed  Aiahs.  The  tribal  di- 
tisiaos  were  nameram  and  were  loosely  con- 
nected by  commercial  and  religious  ties. 
Sporadic  kingdom.s  had  arisen  and  fullcii  - 
tlie  Kiuditesin  Central  Arabia,  the  ilimyaritLS 
iu  the  southeast,  the  Ghu£.sanids  along  the 
borders  of  the  SjTian  desert,  and  dynasties 
had  reigned  at  Hira  and  Anbar.  Just  before 
the  advent  of  Mohammed  the  Abysshiian 
rule  bad  been  thrown  off  in  Southern  Arabia. 
The  tribal  leaden  all  over  the  pentnsnUi  had 
nnged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Persian 
or  of  the  Byzantine  Kmpire,  whic  h  two  pow- 
ers were  fighting  tlie  long-standing  duel  in 
Western  A^^ia.  Tlio  result  was  that  tlicrc 
could  be  no  settled  order  or  nde  in  Arabia. 
Mecca  (Arabic  Makkuh  =  "  a  place  of  great 
iXmcouRie")  was  the  religious  centre.  An- 
nual fain  (such  as  that  at  Okatz)  hrouxlit 
together  gnat  crowds  of  Arabs  to  witness 
contests  in  poetry,  and  the  siu  ( cssful  com- 
positions were  posted  up  iu  the  Kaaba  at 
Sifcc  a.  On  tluur  long  caravan  tours  the  Arabs 
liad  Ix'come  somewliat  familiar  with  tin  ir 
neighbors,  the  Persians  and  tlic  Graico-Ilo- 
mans,  but  were  still  content  with  their  old  life. 

fieodes  the  Arabs  proper  there  were  the 
Jem.  The  terrible  peraecutionB  begun  in 
Pidesttne  by  the  Bdencldse  (Oreek)  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Romans,  after  tlie  Christinn 
era,  had  driven  great  numbers  of  Jlws  into 
tlie  safe  retreats  of  Arabia.  We  find  tin  ni 
scattered  in  compact  communities  over  tlie 
peninsula  and  exercising  considerable  politi- 
cal and  religious  intluence.  Several  Arab 
tribes  had  become  converts  to  Judaism,  and 
the  terrible  Dhu  Nowas  had  usurped  the 
HImyaHte  throne  and  persecuted  heathen  «id 
Oiristians  who  would  not  submit  tn  his  faith. 

We  are  not  certain  wlieu  Ciiri'^l  i;init y  first 
xnmie  headway  in  Arabia.  Doubtli  ss  during 
the  days  of  penHiCUtion  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boman  emperors  manj  Christians  sought 


refuge  along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and 
even  penetrated  along  caravan  routes  to  the 
interior  of  the  countiy.  Soon  after  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Great  we  hear  of  missloo- 

aries  iu  Yemen,  and  Chri.stianity  seems  to 
have  secured  a  hold  ujmiu  the  southern  tribes 
about  the  time  it  was  %s  inning  over  the  Abys- 
siuiaufe,  just  acro.ss  the  Red  Sea.  A  century 
or  so  later  Christian  Abyssinia  championed 
the  cause  of  the  Arabian  Christians  and  put 
down  the  Jewish  usurper  Dhu  Nowas.  jBy 
this  time  several  of  the  northern  tribea  alour 
the  Syrian  border  had  been  converted,  as  wen 
a.s  tlioM'  living  near  the  Enjihr;itc.s  vallty. 
By  the  tune  of  Iklohamiued  Christianity  .set mi 
to  have  lieen  widely  diilused  thniughout 
Arabia.  A  numlar  of  tril)es  had  cml>raced 
it — sucli  as  tlie  Bauu  Taghlib  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  Banu  Abdul  Qais,  the  Bauu  Ilaris  of 
Najran.  the  Banu  Ghassan  of  SAria.  and 
other  tribes  about  Medina  and  Kufa.  Of 
the  gvalittf  of  Christianity  which  found  its 
way  into  Arabia  little  can  Im-  s.'iid  that  is 
favorable.  Jacobite  and  Neslorian  inlUn  ncea 
seem  to  have  predominaletl.  Ci  rtaiidy  very 
little  vitality  existed  in  tiiesc  churches,  for 
they  vanished  without  an  apparent  struggle 
at  the  flnt  onset  of  the  Muslims.  Tlieir 
belieik  and  forms  at  worship  seem  to  have 
been  mere  travesties  on  Christianity.  The 
Apocni'phal  gos))els  seem  to  ham  wen  fcur> 
rent  a.s  cm  a  level  with  the  true  gOSpels,  and 
the  docti  ino  of  the  Trinity  was  so  mlsrepre- 
scntcd  as  to  gi\c  the  heathen  the  notion  of 
tritheism,  in  wliich  the.  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  "Virgin  Mary"  were  given  as  the  three 
persons.  No  wonder  ]^[ohaumied  turned  in 
disgust  from  such  a  puerile  representation  of 
divina  tilings.  As  we  shall  se&  faoworar, 
Chrhtianltj  exercised  a  powerful  Influence 
upon  his  formative  opinions. 

But  the  native  ndigion  of  Arabia  was  in 
even  a  wor-^L  i  nndition  than  thcs'.  two  ix- 
otics.  The  whole  country  w  as  in  a  .state  of 
spiritual  decadence.  The  claim  has  been 
nuide  that  the  Arabs  in  the  "  tiroes  of  igno- 
rance ' '  were  not  strictly  heathen  idolaten.  It 
is  certain  that  AUah  was  counted  tbesmwems 
licing,  but  there  were  associated  with  htm 
■\\  ires  and  children  and  innumerable  under 
gcxhs,  Hiid  these  Wire  reverenced  and  wor- 
shipped to  suc  h  an  extent  that  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  Arabs  were  idolaters.  The 
Kaaba  at  Mecca  had  as  many  images  of  these 
gods  as  there  were  days  in  the  year.  The 
state  of  rdigious  degradation  is  apparent 
when  we  oonsider  the  loose  vunals  of  the 
people.  IndUlerence,  scofflng  at  the  gods, 
intemperance,  gamliling,  prohuu'fy,  robbery, 
sexual  depravity  utteily  demoralizing  the 
home  Jind  making  imji<)ssible  any  advance  for 
womanhood — all  tliese  and  tlieir  attendant 
evils  rendered  Arabia  a  spiritual  desert. 

This  extreme  had  l»egun  to  bring  about  a 
reaction.  A  few  noble  minds,  who  could  not 
aoom>t  Judaism  or  Christianity  of  the  type 
above  described,  were  searching  for  the  truth 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  stiiv  r--titions 
about  Oiem.  These  were  called  lluniis.  or 
"  penili  nts. "  The  names  of  u  large  nundier 
of  these  men  have  come  down  to  us.  several 
of  the  important  ones  being  closely  connected 
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irlthlloluimmed.  They  iven  not  organized 
into  »  wet  nor  did  they  hvre  tatj  fLud  creed. 
At  Medina  they  seem  to  bnvs  own  quite  na> 

merous.  They  rejected  polytheiam  and  ac- 
knowledecd  Allah  as  the  one  and  only  Go<l. 
They  had  awctic  tctidcncics,  quite  likely  in 
imitation  of  t'liristinn  hermits,  lliat  wirJnot 
unc  oiiijii  in  in  Arabia  ;  "  ri-signution"  (Islam) 
wiis  a  prominent  element  in  tlicir  faiU),  ua  waa 
also  "judgment."  Wliilc  sorao  oif  them 
leaned  gtrongly  toward  the  Christian  faith, 
tlie  majority  reverted  to  ui  earlier  trpe.  and 
wog^t  to  follow  In  the  footetepeof  ▲Vraliam, 
theflrsfHanif." 

Into  this  world  of  conflicting  dogmas  of 
gencrnl  religious  indifference  and  of  moral 
laxity  Mohammed  ("  the  Praised  One")  was 
born  at  Mcccji  in  the  vear  570  a.d.  (some  put 
it  571).  His  father,  Abtlallah,  sou  of  Abd  al 
Muttalib.  had  died  seTeral  months  befoie  birth 
Off  the  boy,  leaving  Anina.  his  moltier,  with 
adwelHn);  house,  nve  camels,  and  a  slave  girl, 
Oram  Ayman,  which  made  a  competency  ac- 
cording to  Arab  Ideas.  The  hny  sei-nis  at  a 
very  early  ago  to  liiive  been  M  iit  out  to  be 
nunwd,  as  wa.s  the  custom  al  .Mecca,  in  one 
of  the  numerouii  Bedouin  tribes  in  the 
▼Ictlil^,  aad  te  tfW  cared  for  thus  for  four 
THM  17  a  womm  named  Ualima  of  the 
Bonn  Sad  tribe.  This  ezperfence  was  doubt* 
less  of  great  value  to  Ifohammed,  familiar- 
izing him  with  the  freer  Arab  life  of  the  des- 
ert and  with  a  purer  (ll.'ilet  t  flmn  the  diic  used 
in  Meccji.  The  phvsi<!il  1  iTrct  have 
bi-i  ti  b'  lieflcial  alsn,  for  the  buy  vi  rMus  to  have 
shown  weaknr'«<s  of  IxmIv  at  au  early  jlalc,  and 
erenln  the  healthful  life  of  an  Arab  encamp- 
ment was  subject  to  what  appeared  to  be  fits. 
Although  Monamined  grew  np  to  be  a  strong, 
well-f  famed  man,  there  were  undoubtedly  ccr- 
Udn  tendencies  to  nervous  states  which  bor- 
dered on  melancholia  and  epileptic  .sei/un's. 
When  six  yeaiH  of  age  he  lost  bis  mother, 
who  (licil  as  tli<  ^-  were  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Yatlirib  (called  afterward  el  3Iedina  = 
**  the  city").  The  boy  w.i-s  then  taken  caro  of 
by  bis  grandfather.  Abd  al  Muttalib,  until  the 
death  of  the  old  man,  two  years  later.  Mo> 
hammod's  uncle.  Abu  Tolib.  then  sooceeded 
to  the  guardianship.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
the  growing  youth  accnmpauied  his  tinde  on 
a  trading  e.x'petlition  to  Syria,  and  received 
lii^  lir>t  iiii]irr-vsinns  of  tlie  outlying  world. 
Little  is  known  of  his  youth  excvpt  tliat  he 
attended  ilic  ntuiual  fair  al  Okiitz,  tcndefl 
sheep  on  the  hill-sides  about  Mecca,  and  was 
interested  in  tribal  feuds  and  in  tiie  politics 
of  his  native  city.  He  was  reserved  and  tem- 
perate. As  he  grew  into  manhood  his  pov- 
erty-stricken uni  le  sought  occupation  for  his 
nephew,  and  so  the  young  man  wfis  sent,  at 
the  acre  of  twenty-live,  with  a  caravan  owned 
by  a  wealthy  widf»w,  Khadija,  to  Syria.  He 
was  very  .succ<"jsful  in  twrtering  the  goods, 
and  gaLue<l  the  favor  of  Klmdija,  who.  though 
forty  vears  of  age,  married  him,  much  against 
the  will  of  her  father.  This  marriage,  which 
turned  out  happily,  was  the  making  of  Mo- 
hammed. It  gave  him  ustandirig  in  the  com- 
raunity.  leisure  In  wlii<  h  f  >  work  out  his  mis- 
sion,  and  alweall  a  (  nntuimte  in  his  spiritual 
Straggles.    He  is  represented  as  having  a 


spare  but  ooamuuBding  presence,  large,  pierc- 
ing black  eyes,  aqufnne  nose,  long,  busbj 
beard,  strong  pasnons  well  oontrolled,  de> 
cbion,  pungency  of  speech,  great  kindness 
of  manner,  but  witli  a  will  flttedto  command 
all  who  came  in  contact  wilh  him.  Kliadija 
was  the  tirst  one  to  understjind  him  anil  to 
j  enc-ourago  him  in  his  Hspiniiiciis.  she  bore 
liim  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  Mo- 
hammed reaudnedtrue  to  her  anCU  her  death, 
twentv-flve  years  after  their  marriage.  On 
the  death  of  Ids  infSuit  son,  Mohammed 
adopted  hiscourin.  All,  son  of  Abu  Talih.  and 
later  adopted  Zdd,  a  slave  bov  given  him  bv 
his  wife. 

Thus  married  life  wt  nt  on  (juietly  with 
Mohammed  at  Micra.  As  be  grew  older  Le 
iKscame  more  and  more  disturbed  at  the  laxity 
of  religious  life  about  him.  He  was  approach- 
ing bis  fortieth  year.  ODpresaed  by  doubt, 
he  spent  days  In  contemplation  in  a  cave  oft 
Mount  Hira,  within  three  miles  ot  Mecca. 
The  great  realities  of  religious  truth  seized 
more  and  more  firmly  \n)on  his  ardent  mind, 
lie  W!i8  thrown  into  htates  of  alternate  dis- 
tress and  ecsta.sy,  and  at  times  contemplated 
suicide  as  his  only  estuiiie  from  misery.  He 
found  a  helpfol  counsellor  in  Khadija.  hia 
wife,  who  permaded  him  that  the  strange 
ideas  tlMt  came  to  bim  were  inspinitlona 
from  good  angels  rather  than  from  demons, 
lie  griidually  gained  confidence  in  himself. 
The  e.irlier  suras  (chapter-)  of  the  Konin  were 
]tut  into  wriliiii:,  and  se<'tn  lo  in  iicatc  th:it  he 
was  siiu  i  re  in  l  arlicr  conduct.  Ilis  tir;t 
converts  were  (if  those  who  knew  him  liest — 
Kha<lija,  Zeid,  Omm  Aymun,  AH,  and  Abu 
Bekr.  Now  began  the  public  ministry  of 
^lobammed.  He  called  the  people  to  ^'  Is- 
lam" (submission),  preached  against  image 
veneration  and  p<ilvtheism.  and  ])roclaimed 
,  the  unitr  of  the  gmlliead  and  tlie  day  of  judg- 
I  merit.  IVrscculion  set  in,  and  the  new  con- 
I  vert.s,  especially  tho.sc  that  were  slavi-s,  suf- 
ftmi.  Fifteen  of  them  fied  for  refuge  to 
AbysHlnia,  where  tliey  were  protected  at  the 
Christian  court  of  the  Negus.  After  a  slight 
wavering  Mohammed  sternly  denounced  Mol> 
atry  afresh.  Abu  Talib,  uncle  of  the  proph- 
et, although  not  a  convert  to  the  new  faith, 
defendtnl  >Iohamiiu.fl  aL'ainsthis  Koreish  ene- 
mies. Il:ini/.a  and  Omar  joined  his  ranks. 
The  di.sciples  of  Islam  were  b<iycotted  and 
dose  shut  up  in  a  quarter  of  tlie  city,  except 
at  the  pilgrimage  seascm,  for  ttiree  yeam 
The  prophet  seems  during  this  tinietohav» 
carefully  studied  Jewish  subjects  and  embodo 
ied  them  in  the  Koran.  At  hut  the  ban  was 
removed  and  the  persecuted  Muslims  let 
l(x>se,.  Mohammed  was  now  fifty-one  years 
old.  Khadija  sickenwl  and  died  and  Abu 
Talib  followe<l  her  soon.  The  prophet  turns 
to  see  if  he  can  get  a  foothold  outside  of  Mec- 
ca. His  piwches  in  vain  at  Tftrif.  He  has 
better  anoaeas  with  inquirers  from  Medina 
(Tatlirfb),  a  dtr  founded  by  Jews  and  Arabs, 
250  miles  north  of  Mecca.  After  a  rear  of 
anxious  waiting  he  plefitres  a  dozen  leading 
citizens  of  .M<'(1ina  at  .\(  uba,  near  Merca.  who 
return  and  proclaim  tlie  new  (iix  trine,  Tbey 
sen<l  back  to  .Mecca  for  a  teacher  of  the  K  ir.in, 
and  the  result  is  a  rapid  spread  of  Islam  in 
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the  new  soil.  At  Mecca  bitter  antagonism 
cooUaoM.  Hm  mwd  of  Us  doctrine  to  the 
north  dfa«et»  Mofuimnied'8  «tteiit1oo  to  tiie 

still  more  northern  regions,  Byzantine  and 
PiTsimi.  He  now  aeems  tn  have  come  into 
coiUat  I  with  Christian  iuttuen(  cs  and  learned 
In  a  distorttti  way  many  of  the  fiu  Ls  of  the 
gonpel  story.  He  accepts  Christ  as  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  thus  be- 
come* more  Christian  tnan  Jcwi»b.  The 
famoas  ntgbtlgr  viait  to  JeniMUem  awl  the  tm- 
ceat  to  hoBTen  vow  fa  gpokeD  of.  A  eeeood 
(leputJition  from  Medina  and  continued  oppo- 
sitif)n  lit  Mecca  «lec-ides  Jlohanitned  to  remove 
with  liis  followers  to  the  more  northern  city. 
Stenltliily  arraugement.sare  made,  and  the  I'iO 
di8ciple54  leuve  ti»e  city.  Moharame<l,  Abu 
Bekr,  and  AM  arc  the  last  toso,  and,  allhough 
dowly  pursued,  succeMfolfy  malM  thdr  es- 
cape. This  episode  occurred  in  June,  823, 
aaalaoalled  the  Hegira  ("  immigration"). 

Iha Muslims  were  iriven  a  triumphal  entrs' 
Into  Medina,  ami  .MohamiiKil  hccjimc  thf  lca<I- 
in^  fiti7i-n,  .V  nios<|ue  wius  built,  weekly 
services  set  for  Friday,  the  Kihla,  at  lirst 
Jerusalem,  was  change*!  to  Mecca,  and  the 
devout  were  instructed  to  pray  facing  in  that 
tfrectfon,  tiia  vaioe  of  the  >Iuczzin  called  the 
|MO|de  to  vti^,  the  ftet  of  Bamadhan  was 
estaDtfehed,  and  all  the  other  cnstoms  of  the 
Mu'^lim  service  now  first  saw  the  li^'ht. 
There  were  four  parties  in  tlie  city  :  (1)  the 
refugees  from  .>Iecia,  {2)  the  converts  in 
Medina.  (3)  tlie  disalTc^ted  ("' hypcK^rites"), 
and  (4)  lhe,I<'\vs.  For  some  time  Mohammed 
sought  to  win  over  tlie  last-named  faction, 
but  failing  in  this,  he  began  n  series  of  per- 
secution* thai  dflStNTod  their  wealth  and 
power.  Mohammed  seems  to  have  become 
more  of  a  politician  and  less  of  a  religious  re- 
former. Althouirli  living  in  great  simnlicity, 
he  took  to  himself  u  larger  number  of  wives 
than  he  allowetl  liis  followers  (four),  and  can- 
not be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  sensual- 
ism. Passing  caravans  from  ilecca  l>egan  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  "  faithful."  Fomys 
took  place  at  tb»  instigatioa  of  Mohanuue'd. 
War  against  nnbelferers  was  sanctioned  by 
new  revclatinn.s  in  the  Koran.  The  battle  of 
Bedr  (.Tan.  13,  624)  was  the  first  decisive  con- 
tent between  Mohamiin  il  and  the  Kor<-isli 
faction  at  Mecca.  The  .Me<  ( an  armv.  tmder 
.Vhu  Sotian,  fled  l(M)(t  Ufore  ;m,  atid  when 
the  head  of  Abu  .lahl  was  cast  at  tlie  proph- 
et's feet,  he  exclaimed,  "Qod,  there  is  none 
Other.  The  head  of  his  eoemv  is  better  to 
me  than  the  best  oamel  hi  all  AraUa."  As- 
sa.<«ination  was  adopted  as  legitimate  in  the 
contests  with  the  Jews.  The  following  year 
Medina  was  l><*sit'ged  by  a  .Mercan  army,  (he 
Muslims  sufTerwI  a  n-verse  under  the  ( litTs  of 
Ohud,  but  the  enemy  was  at  length  obliged  to 
retire.  These  reverses,  however,  weakened 
Muslim  influtaicc  among  the  surrounding 
Arab  tribes.  Medina  was  again  besieged  (627 
A.D.)  hy  a  comUned  army  of  Bedouins  and 
Meocans,  but  by  .skilful  handling  on  the  ])art 
of  Mohammed  dissension-^  broke  out  amcntr 
Ihc  riUies  and  tlie  siet'e  w  as  raised.  Various 
expe<iitiuns  against  the  Jews  and  hostile  Arab 
tribes  ensued  during  the  next  few  years.  A 
desire  to  revisit  Mecca  grew  strong  in  the 


prophet.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Eo- 
reu'h,  which  enabled  him  to  aoooinpUBh  the 
lesser  pilgrimage  in  Feb. .  6M  A.i>.  jBanbaMfe* 

were  M-nt  to  distant  powers— to  Ileraclius, 
the  Byzantine  enijieror.  to  the  Persian  king,  to 
various  Arab  tril»es,  Ciiri--tiaii  and  heathen, 
as  well  to  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Mohammed 
proclaimed  the  unity  of  God,  himself  as  tho 
prophet  of  Gktd,  and  the  neoessi^  for  all  men 
to  embrace  "  Iriam.  '  The  Influence  of  Mo* 
hammed  was  spreading  in  wtf  direction. 
Khalld,  Amni,  and  Omar  led  snocessfol  ex- 

f editions  and  tniine<l  tlie  M\i.slims  to  arras, 
n  6;50  Moliauuned  felt  strong  enough  to 
march  on  Mecca.  Iiedf>uiii  allies  t!o(  ked  to 
Medina.  The  army  numiK-rwl  Kjjmjo  n)en. 
A  stealthy  move  upon  Mecca  (Jan.  1,  (iaO 
A.D.)  resulted  in  the  utter  surprise  of  the 
Eoreish  faction,  and  the  city  surrendered  with 
only  a  sli^  struggle.  ''Ihe  idolB  in  the 
Kaaba  were  destroyed  and  flie  ^venerated 
huildintr  was  tunie<l  into  a  mosque,  to  be 
ever  alter  the  centre  of  the  faith  of  Islam. 
The  prophet  dealt  magnaniiuously  with  his 
old  foes,  anil  tiually  seems  to  have  won  them 
all  over  to  his  ranks. 

He  now  was  in  a  position  to  seek  a  wider 
horizon.  With  Mecca  and  the  Kaaba  in  his 
hands,  Mohammed  was  ready  to  unify  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  He  flrat  marched,  with 
an  army  of  12,000,  on  Tayif,  70  miles  east  of 
>Iecca.  After  the  hotly  contested  but  suc- 
ci-ssful  battle  at  Ilonein  he  Ix-sicgecl  the  city. 
As  a  matter  of  policv  the  siege  was  raised 
after  a  fortnight,  and  the  prophet  had  tci  ap- 

Gase  his  army  by  large  gifts.  He  retired  to 
cdina.  Rumors  of  a  threatened  attsdk 
from  the  north  caused  the  aendhig  of  au  ex- 
pedlttm  tn  that  direction,  but  no  fighting  was 
done.  A  little  later  Tayif  submitted  volun- 
tarily to  the  faith.  Emlwissies  came  to  Medina 
from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  Islam  was 
embraced  hy  ne4irly  all  the  trilK  s.  Jews  and 
Christians  were  matle  tributary  and  their  ex- 
clusive claims  contemptuously  thrust  aside. 
Treaties,  however,  were  made  with  Christian 
tribes.  In  March,  682  a.d.,  Ml'^'^^'^fd 
made  the  "  farewell  pilgrimage.**  About  thla 
time  three  prvtemhrs  arose  to  contest  tho 
claim  of  Mohammed  to  undisputed  sway 
over  the  |>eninKula.  They  were  not  put  down 
until  afl(  r  the  proph«t's  death,  which  oc- 
curred while  preparations  were  being  made 
for  a  campaign  along  the  Syrian  Imrtler.  He 
fell  skk  May  27,  083.  He  Is  said  never  to 
hare  recovered  fully  from  a  cnseof  DOiaoning, 
which  had  occurred  a  few  years  berore.  The 
fever  increased  in  violence.  .\hu  B<'kr  led 
the  prayers  in  the  mosepie.  The  propliet  left 
his  l)ed  and  statrcen-d  lo  the  place  i if  ass<  m- 
bly.  After  a  few  words  to  the  jn-ople  he  re- 
tumetl  exhaustwl,  and  expire<l  soon  after  in 
the  amis  of  Ayesha,  his  favorite  wife,  June  8^ 
632.  Abu  Hekr  was  chosen  Kulinh  ("soo- 
cesser"),  and  led  in  the  solemn  burMl  service. 
Thus  was  brought  to  a  close  the  Hfe  of  thn 
greatest  man  Arabia  ever  produced,  and  who 
was  dc-stine<l  (as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned) 
to  have  a  greater  ])«  rs«inal  influence  in  the 
world  than  any  other  nu-re  man.  Islam  re- 
ceive! its  stamp  fmin  his  p«'rsonality.  and 
must  vaniiih  when  that  personality  loses  it* 
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fone.  "  Thore  Ls  no  Gu<l  but  Gud,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  the  prophet  of  God." 

The  severest  test  of  Islam  came  immediately 
after  tlie  prophet's  death,  when  Nvolts  broke 
oiit  all  orer  the  paniiiaula.  The  Dm  sovera- 
mcnt  of  Abu  Besr  and  the  skill  of  Khalid  and 
AiTini  n  stored  order,  while  the  last  warlike 
<;oniinnnd  of  tin;  j^rojihet.  to  bring  the  whole 
world  li>  iHlatn,  irave  a  new  impetus  to  Arab 
unity.  Under  the  early  Kaliph-s,  Abu  Btkr 
Omar  (634-44).  Othman  (644-06), 
aad  All  i650-61).  the  Arabs  poured  forth 
from  their  desert  lionie  and  oonqaered  Persia 
(683-87),  Syria  and  Palestine  (684-^),  Esrrpt 
(611).  and  made  progress  along  North  Africa. 
Unihr  tlie  Omayyad  dynasty  (666-750), 
which  followcil.  The  capital  was  chungcil 
from  Medina  to  Damascus.  The  Muulim 
world  extended  rapidly  in  eyery  direction. 
The  central  regions  of  Asia  wi  re  pi  netnitcd 
•ad  various  triljes  of  Turks  conyerted.  After 
a  sharo  struggle  Chriatiaoiiy  in  Sionh  Africa 
went  aown,  and  in  711  the  Arabs  crosepd  to 
Spain  and  swept  victorinusly  up  to  Tours 
(732).  Constuuliaople  was  twice  iM-sieired 
(i)HS  and  71T».  Within  eitflity  years  afU-r  tiic 
dtath  of  Mohammed  Islam  ruled  over  a  ter 
riiory  hinder  than  the  Roman  Empire  in  its 

Blmie^t  <iays.  The  Abbassid  dynasty  (750- 
|}8)  ruled'  at  Baghdad,  Cordovm  was  the 
seat  of  the  Western  Kallnliate.  Although 
the  aggressive  fbrce  of  fsuim  seemed  spent 
an;l  the  empire  divided,  eon-inests  went  on. 
India  was  entered  in  KMJl,  and  Islam  con- 
trol h'd  the  northern  parts  of  the  ])eninsida 
until  1526.  In  the  mean  time  the  Seljuk  and 
Ottoman  Turks  besran  to  nioye  westward. 
Constantinople  fell  in  143:),  an<l  th(>  victorious 
armies  Hwt-pt  up  to  Viemia.  Hv  1492  Islam 
was  crowded  out  of  Spain  by  f'erdiaand  tlie 
Oatholta  After  the  invention  and  use  of  the 
bayonet  the  Turks  iK'gan  to  rcce<le  from  the 
Occident,  and  to  day  have  but  a  frauMneat  of 
H4>utheastern  Kur  ipe.  Since  the  erusailes 
(the  motive  of  wliidi  was  to  rescue  Palestine 
from  the  MolHimmcdaiis)  preat  advance  has 
been.made  by  Warn  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa.  The  latest  data  place  the  number  of 
Muslims  at  200,000.000— aO»U00,OUO  in  China. 
60.000.0()0  in  India,  10.000.000  In  Southeast 
Am.i  and  Afghanlfitan.  10.000,000  in  Persia 
autl  Asian  Russia,  80,(H)0.000  in  Turkey, 
and  the  rest  in  North  and  Central  Africa. 
For  several  centuries  progress  hius  Imx'u  made 
mainly  by  the  jv  accful  measures  of  miiision- 
aries.  especially  in  India  and  Africa,  where 
considerable  gains  are  being  made  to-day. 
Clirisdanitjr  lias  made  little  or  no  headway  in 
winning  Hobammedans,  although  Rolid  foun- 
dations have  been  laitl  for  fiit\ire  work.  The 
prcntost  progress  in  this  liuu  has  been  made 
in  Sinnatra  by  the  Dutch  mi.ssionaries,  and 
ttie  printing-press  at  Beyroiit.  Syria,  is  seud- 
inir  fiirth  in  Anibic  a  Christian  literature  that 
grows  more  and  more  effective  as  the  lirth 
century  opens  the  way.    See  3Iissionb. 

Islam  is  a  took  religion.  Tiae  Konui  ("  the 
fsading")  is  of  about  the  sixe  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  has  114  suras  or  chapters, 
some  lout:  and  others  very  short,  Thc<e 
wert!  written  down  liy  Mniiamnied  at  various 
intervals  from  his  fortieth  year  to  his  death,  i 


He  said  they  were  communicated  to  him  from 
lieaven  b}'  an  angel,  and  arc  identical  with  tlie 
heavenly  Koran  ;  hence  the  Koran  Is  tO- 
counted  n  divine  book  in  a  dittemA  sense 
than  the  Christian  Bible  is.  Mohammed  left 
these  "  divine"  utterances  in  a  very  frafimen- 
tary  condition  at  his  death.  His  devout  fol- 
lowers gathered  these  up,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing (lecades  they  were  emlwdii'd  in  the 
Koran  iis  v>c  have  il'to-day.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  oi>eniug  pi  aver  (the  Fcthah)  the 
longest  suras  were  placed  first  and  so  on 
down  to  the  shortest.  It  has  been  nfine  bit 
of  higher  criticism  to  arrange  ^e  Koran 
chronologically.  The  Koran  h  at  once  the 
erecd,  the  co<ie  of  laws,  and  the  liturgy  of 
Islam.  Its  prominent  doctrines  are  :  (1)  The 
singleness  of  the  jx  rsoualily  of  Gotl  us  con- 
tra^ted  with  jK)lytlicism.  pantheism,  and  the 
(Uiristian  Trinity ;  (2)  the  inspiration  of  the 
Koran;  (8)  general  resurrection  and  future 
judgment ;  (4)  future  rewards  and  punishment, 
(5)  abeohitc  decrees  of  God  and  predestination 
of  goo<l  and  evil  :  (fVi  .Mohaniineil.  tin?  prtipln't 
of  God.  The  four  t  uiitiamental  jMiints  of  reli- 
irious  practice  are — (a)  prayer,  (i)alms.  f.i-t- 
ing,  and  (il)  pilgrimage.  The  Koran  forbids 
the  drinking  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors, 
the  use  of  lots  and  games  of  clianoe.  usury  and 
inlimticlde.  It  attempts  to  regulate  polyg- 
amy, to  stop  licantiouaneas,  to  nutifsCs 
slaverv,  and,  in  fact,  enters  mtnutelj  into  the 
daily  life  of  its  votaries  and  gives  mechanical 
rulc^  for  almost  every  net  of  life.  It  com- 
mands war  a)r;iiiist  intidels,  in'^tiiutes  Friday 
as  the  sacred  day.  and  regulatts*  the  fasts  and 
fea.sts  of  Muslims.    The  whole  system  im- 

E roved  the  condition  of  the  Arabs,  but  drew 
ard  and  fast  lines,  which  made  f  orawr  png- 
reasjsactlcaUy  hnpoesible.  The  severe  aspect 
of  Ood  and  the  nwxorableness  of  fate  nave 

given  a  stern,  morose,  nnri  intolerant  cast  to 
the  Mu.slim  world.  Besidi  s  the  Koran  there 
arc  secondary  sourci  s  of  authority,  mm  li  as 
the  "  traditions"  and  the  ancient  coiiimeularits 
on  the  Koran. 

Elements  of  incongruity  and  discord  aoom 
appeared,  and  by  tlie  time  the  Eastern  Kali- 
phato  brolw  up  the  Muslim  world  was  not 
only  divided  Into  two  hostile  theological 
camps,  but  these  divisions  were  minutely  suh- 
divide<l.  so  that  islam  today  luw  moie  sects 
than  the  Cliristian  Church,  and  these  are 
much  mure  mutually  intolerant  than  are  the 
Chrisiiun  sects.  The  two  gn'at  divisions  in 
Islam  arc  :  ( 1 )  The  Sunuites  (orthodox)  and  (2) 
the  Shi  itcs("sect"or"partv**).  The  latter 
division,  aitiunigh  not  oonprisliiiK  mors  than 
one  twentieth  of  the  Muslim  weind.  Is  eubdl- 
vidi  il  into  33  distinct  sects,  with  others  less 
disiim  t.  It  aros«'  after  the  assitssiimtion  of 
All,  whose  two  sons  Hasan  and  Iloosain  were 
rutldessly  killed.  The  Shi'ite  division  dis- 
allows the  Kaliphatcs  of  Abu  Bckr,  Omar 
and  Othman,  and  claims  that  Alt  was  the 
first  true  "  successor"  of  Mohammed.  It 
is  found  mainly  in  Pecsia  (an  Annn  nation) 
and  among  the  upper  classes.  The  Turks. 
Africans,  and  Aralw  projHT  are  mostly  Sun- 
niteis.  There  are  to  l>e  di.itinguishi  d  ovi  r 
forty  sects  in  this  division.  The  .'^■ultaii  i  f 
the  Turltiah  Empire  is  the  nominal  Kaliph, 
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but  he  has  little  or  no  real  cotitrol  outside  his 
own  state.  Temporul  {xiwer  Ims  on  the  whole 
provtxl  injurious  to  Isluin.  .Muslims  uinliT 
ChriNtiau  rule  (as  in  ludia)  fare  better  Ihun 
under  tb«'ir  own  rule.  Total  loss  of  temporal 
power  will  probably  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  Xohiuuuiedunism. 

Tbe  aaet  of  tlie  Wehhnhmin  in  C<  ntrni 
Arabia  (the  ProtaBtantB  of  Idam)  during  liie 
la>t  cL-ntury  and  the  early  years  of  this  made 
u  ( i)n-;i<lcnible  commotion  until  they  were 
f  in  itjiv  put  down  by  tlie  Khedive  of  Eu'vpt. 
TUev  seek  to  do  away  entirely  with  traditioD 
anil  go  back  to  tbe  simplicity  of  the  Koran. 
This  movement,  tbouprh  checked,  bids  fair  to 
move  ateadilv  forward  aod  transform  Islam. 

HSHBT  WOOPWAHD  HtXBERT. 

Lrbbaturb.— Of  coune  the  chief  aoiuoe 
of  informatioD  in  regard  to  Hohaimnedanisin 

is  tlie  Korm.  This  the  religion  of  Ishim  for- 
bi-ls  to  print,  but  lithographinl  copies  are 
miule  and  freely  used,  even  in  the  great  iiui- 
vcrsity  at  Cairo.     It  has,   however,  been 

Erinted  by  Chrlstiaus,  best  cd.  by  FlOgel, 
it'ipzig,  l'«34,  rev.  cd.  by  Ilcdslob,  1837  sqq.  ; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Qeorge  Sale  (London,  1734. 
oftea  since*  the  standaid  tnunlation.  with 
▼altiable  fntrodtictfao) ;  J.  M.  Rodwell  (1861. 
2d  ed..  1876)  and  £.  II.  Palmer  (IHMO.  2 
Vols.).  Of  the  live.s  of  Moliainincd,  thn.«tc  liy 
Sir  William  Muir  (London.  ISos-Ci)  and  A. 
hprenger  (in  German,  li^  rlin.  2d  M., 

1809.  6  vols.)  are  the  \n'»t.  (»n  tlic  religion 
and  hi.story  of  I.Hlam,  E.  A.  Freeman,  llutory 
aiul  ConquaU  of  tlu  Stiacerui,  1856,  8d  ed., 
1876 :  R.  Boaworth  Soiith.  Mohammed  and 
Jf^mmedantm,  London.  1874.  8d  ed..  1889 : 
Osburn.  Fuf'trn  Under  the  Arab*,  1H76  ;  Osborn, 
hliKu  L'ndtr  (lit  K hnlifs  of  Bughdud,  1877  ; 
Crca.sy,  IIi«t>/ri/  -f  thf  Ottoman  Turks,  1877  ; 
>I.  riods.  M''/i<i  III  Hied,  liuddha  and  ChriU, 
1XT7,  4lh  ed..  1887  ;  Koelle,  Molinuuiud  and 
Moh.i  imtifdnniHm,  1880 ;  W.  Muir,  Mahomst 
and  Mim,  1884 ;  T.  P.  Hvghe^,  DitHomury 

of  hlam,  IHS."*. 

Mbhler,  Johaaa  Adam,  one  of  the  wind- 
pal  representatives  of  modem  Roman  Catho- 
lic theoiogr  ;  b.  at  IgershHm.  WOrtemberg, 
May  6.  l'796  ;  d.  at  Wurzburg.  April  12, 
l'*;?^  ;  studied  theoloj^y  at  Tuhinj^en,  but 
visited  als^i  other,  even  Protestant  universi- 
ties :  began  to  lecture  on  ehurch  history  at 
Tubingen  in  1823  ;  was  appointed  professor 
there  ia  1828,  and  removed  to  Munich  in  1885. 
His  principal  work  is  Symbatiim  ;  er,  tkt  JDoe- 
irinal  IHwerenee*  between  Catholiet  and  Prot. 
entttntt,  Mavenrc.  1832,  Eng.  trans,  bv  J.  It. 
Rolvrtson.' London,  18.13,  New  York.  IH-W, 
2  vols.,  which  (•:uis(!d  along  and  sliarp  e^n- 
troversy  with  the  I'rotestant  theologians,  e.spe- 
ciallv  F.  C.  Baur.  Among  his  otiier  works 
•re  hie  Einheit  der  Kirehe  oder  da*  Prineip  de* 
KaOMieumm,  Tflblngen,  1828 ;  Athainaiiut, 


lUjmo^  1827 


etc. 


He  was  entire^  ont* 


side  of  and  probably  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Hemwsian  movement.  (See  Stnuise,  Kkttne 
SArifkn,  Leipzig,  1863.) 


Me^Jaeh  (a  Hag)  (Lev.  xriH.  SI),  Of 
eom(l  Kings  xi.  5).  or  Molooh  (Acts  vii.  48), 
tl>e  Dsme  of  a  god  worship|)ed  by  the  Amonites 


with  human  sacrifices,  especially  children. 
The  I.srapllli's  introduced  this  worship,  if  not 
during  the  Error  in  the  Wilderness  (  Ani<is  v. 
2.')!,  yet  afterward  In  Palestine  Kings  .\xiii, 
10,  Ezek.  XX.  2»i.  .Ter.  vii.  81.  .\i.\.  5.  .\xxii. 
85,  Ps.  rvi.  37,  88).  The  KabbiuM  my  tliat 
children  were  oMt  l^ve  Into  the  red-hot  arms 
of  a  hoUow,  brazen,  calf -beaded  statue  of  the 
deity.  According  to  the  Scriptures  just  dted. 
the  worship  of  Moloch  scenis  to  have  lK>en 
closely  asso<  lilted  with  ihut  of  the  iloabitiih 
Chemosh  and  m  ith  Biuil.  The  I'lio  nieians, 
whoee  chief  god  was  Baal,  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians, their  colonists,  worshipped  his  imaga 
with  like  horrid  sacrifices.  T.  W.  C. 

Molina,  Luis,  h.  at  Cuenca,  84  m.  s.e.  of 

Mailrid,  Sjmin.  inrw  ;  d.  in  Madrid.  (Kt.  12, 
1661  ;  entere<l  theorderof  the  Jesuits  ;  was  for 
20  years  teacher  of  theolo^'v  at  Evora,  and 
became  finally  professor  in  Nladrid.  In  l.'>88 
he  pabUsbed  Libert  Arbitrii  rum  Gratut 
DofUt  ....  CetMrrdia,  which,  in  the  form 
of  a  oommentwvon  certain  propositions  from 
the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  attempted  to 
rcconcillatc  tlie  views  of  Augustine  with  the 
reignuiL'  semi-Pelagian  eoncciition  The 
book  made  a  great  tsen.satiou  and  bLcanie  a 

Farty  issue  ]>etween  the  Jesuits  and  the 
>oniinieaus.  In  1598  the  Cungnyutio  de 
inijiliiB  yratitr  was  formetl  to  decide  the 
question,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  the  Roman  Chuich 
to  condemn  Molma's  book  as  to  accept  it,  and 
in  1611  Paul  \.  forlwde  all  further  strife,  and 
postponed  the  decision  to  s<mie  more  con- 
venient moment.  (See  .Schiieeniann,  Dir  Ent- 
ite/i'infj    und    Entirirktbinij   tU  r  thi'iniftiKth- 

violinUttueJun  KoiUrmerte,  Freiburg  in  Breis- 
gan.  1880.)  O.  P. 

Molinoa,  MIgnal  4a|J».  at  Patacina,  near 
Saragossa,  Spain,  Dec.  SI,  1640  :  d.  in  Home, 
in  tbe  dungeons  of  the  uqnisitiou.  Dec.  28^ 
1097;  descended  from  a  noble  Aiagoneia 
family  :  was  educated  for  the  diurch  and  or- 
dained priest  ;  settled  in  Rome,  1R70.  and  be- 
came the  confes*tor  of  the  pope,  the  curdiuuls, 
etc.  In  1675  his  (Juvl-t  i>jiiritiiiilc^  was  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  in  Home,  and  soon  followed^ 
by  his  Brire  trnttalo  dflla  cottidiana  com- 
munioM  in  Italian.  Tlic  iKxik  made  an  enor- 
mous sensation,  and  was  tninslated  into  Ital> 
ian.  Qcrman,  French,  English,  and  Latin ;  but 
its  object  bebig  to  reduce  rellglmi  ftom  an 
ostrntiitiou^,  noisy  outwardness  of  ceremonies 
and  forms  to  a  silent  inwardness  of  spiritual 
conleniplation,  this  Spani.sh  "  <juieti.sm" 
showed  a  certain  allinity  with  French  Jansin- 
ism,  German  pietism,'  English  Quakerism, 
etc.,  which  startled  the  Jesuits.  Tbej  at- 
tadced  tbe  book,  and  the  Inquisition  was 
compelled  to  take  notice  of  the  cootrovenif. 
Molinos'  social  position,  however,  was  such 
that  the  Inquisition  saw  fit  to  acquit  him. 
But  the  Jesuits  continued  the  attacks,  and 
supplemented  them  with  intrig\ies.  In  lfiK5 
the  Inquisition  was  compelled  to  take  up  the 
case  a  second  time.  Molinos  was  arrested, 
tortured  until  he  recanted,  condemned  to  life- 
long imprisonment,  etc  (See  John  Bigelow, 
Mt»Iino»  the  Ouietiitt.  New  York,  1882,  and 
Golden  ITutughu,  from  the  Spiritu<a  OuUk  tf 
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MOLOKAMI 


(  m  )  MOMABOnAinSM 


JIUAiM,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Skorthoiue,  New  York, 

1883.)  C.  P. 

BColokanL  See  Rcssian  Sects. 
MSlIar,  Beinrloh,  genenlly  called  Hain- 
tiofa  ▼on  Zytphen,  because  be  was  a  native 

of  Zvtphen.  Holland,  b.  in  1488  :  burnt  at  the 

Ktiikl-  at  Hf'ide,  Holstein.  Dec.  11,  1524  ;  one 
of  the  earliest  i^rotestanl  martvrs.  He  was  a 
momlRT  of  il]t'  Augostiue  order  ;  visited  Uu; 
Univcrsit}-  of  Wittenberg  in  lolS,  and  Itecamc 
a  friond  of  Luther  ;  was  successively  prior  of 
an  Augustine  convent  at  Dort  and'sub-prlor 
of  another  Augustine  convent  at  Antwerp, 
but  had  to  tice  for  bis  life  in  1520,  pursued 
by  the  Imiuisition.  He  then  became  pastor 
of  Bremen,  »uid,  having  intro<Uiced  the  Refor- 
mation there,  he  went  into  Ilolslein  and  be- 
gan to  preach  at  Ileide.  But  there  he  wiia  over- 
taken by  a  mob  led  by  tlie  monks,  fearfully 
mutilate,  and  llnally  burnt  as  a  heretic.  (See 
his  life  by  O.  Wiesner,  Berlin,  1»84.) 

Momb«rt,  Jacob  laidor,  D.D.  (rniversity 
of  I\'nnsylv!iiii;i,  lS(i<)),  h.  at  Cass*  1,  Germany, 
Nov.  6,  1829 ;  studied  at  Leii)zig  and  Heidel- 
berg ;  became  curate  at  Quebec,  Canada, 
18B7 :  rector  at  LsBCMter,  Pa.,  IHSO  :  Amer- 
iCBi  chaplain,  Dresden,  Saxony,  1889  ;  since 
1875  has  lived  in  America  and  devoted  him- 
•df  to  literary  work.  He  has  written  Faith 
VfekmoKS  (life  of  Johann  Ebel),  New  York, 
1888 ;  Handbook  of  t/ie  Engli»h  Vt  rxion  of  (he 
Bible,  1883,  2dc<l.,  1H90  ;  Great  Lirtn,  lioston, 
1886;  Lift  of  CharUt  the  OtwU,  New  York, 
1880;  IM  Onuadet,  1891. 

Momien,  or  Mummers  (hypoeriU't),  was 
the  name  given,  in  spite,  to  that  parly  in 
Switzerlana  which,  in  the  second  (imuie  of 
the  present  century,  broke  loof.e  from  the 
reigning  rationalism,  and,  uncier  the  leader- 
ahip  of  Cfaar  HahtD,  Robert  Ualdane,  etc., 
vsnirned  to  tlw  idd,  atetet  GaMnliB.  (See 
OsMMaUs  A«  jr«mto«.  Buile^  1896  8  paita.) 

MoBMihiMk  Bee  MoMAarmiT. 

Monarchlanism,  a  doctrine  emphasizing 
the  unity,  or  monarchy,  of  God,  and  opposed 
•  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  church  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Tlie  growth  of  tlieology  in 
the  (hurch  \vii.s  conditioned  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  A  personal  faith  in 
Jeaiu  Christ  aa  Saviour  did  not  necessitate 
oomplete  views  as  to  hia  natime,  and  these 
were  not  foiud  in  the  earliest  penods  among 
the  teachers  of  the  church.  Justin  Jlartyr, 
who  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  Christian, 
exliiliits  evifienre  of  some  relh-ction  ujHin  the 
problems  su^'trested  by  the  e.xalted  nature  of 
Christ,  hut  as  late  as  IHO  it  may  be  faid  in 
general  that  two  things  alono  were  to  Xw  n-- 
suded  «8  established  .  some  form  of  prc-e.x- 
ntenoe  on  the  part  of  Christ  against  those 
who  maintafnea  an  eaMntlallj  JewMi  doe- 
trine,  and  the  real  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Vir- 
gin Marv  afiainst  the  Gnostics.  That  Christ 
w:is  Oo<l  Wits  the  common  confession  of  the 
church,  but  the  meauinir  of  tliis  phrase  vras 
not  entirely  settled.  The  incn  a«e  nf  the 
apeculative  spirit  in  the  church,  wliirh  ap- 
paentn  the  writings  of  the  apolopsts.  led  to 
iBOie  ivolonged  oomsideration  of  the  relation 


of  the  Logoe  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  but 
the  main  canent  of  thoi^lit  umii  ^is  sub» 
jcct  was  dlreeted  by  a  purely  tbeologfcal  in- 
terest. Two  tendencies  were,  in  tlie  nature  of 
the  case,  uecervsary,  one  of  which  would  em- 
plia.si/.e  the  unity  of  God.  from  wluCh  Mon- 
an  luauisin  sprung,  the  other  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  from  whidi  the  chtirch  doctrine  was 
developed  ;  and  these  two  tendencies  appear 
uLso  within  the  monarchian  school  itself,  giv- 
ing us  a  difttmnkUe  Monarchianism,  which 
conceives  that  the  special  power,  or  the  spirit 
of  God,  dwelt  in  Jesus,  ana  a  mt'voH.ttir _  w  liirh 
conceives  that  the  deity  it.self  %v  as  incarnate 
in  him. 

The  earliest  traces  of  a  monarchian  party 
in  the  cliurch  are  found  in  the  so-called  Alogi, 
who  arose  in  Asia  31inor,andwhoae  chief  sig. 
niticance  lies  in  their  oppoaHion  to  the  .Mon- 
tauists.  They  wm  atmngly  opposed  to  the 
prophetic  preitensions  of  that  sect,  and  refused 
them  the  Christian  name  Tin  y  n  ierted  the 
gospel  and  the  epistles  of  .Toiin  Vm  (  aust-  of  the 
emphasis  lliey  lay  uiimi  the  Sjiirit.  atul  the 
Apocalvpw  iM-caux-,  as  tlicy  said,  it  was  un- 
intelligible and  alisurd.  as  well  as  untrue. 
They  thought  they  also  detected  the  leaven 
of  GnosticSnn  in  the  gospel.  As  to  their 
Christology,  we  only  know  that  they  rejected 
the  Logos'  spci-ulations  of  certain  teachers, 
and  f  niphasi7X'd  the  reality  of  the  human 
l)irlii  and  life  of  the  Redeemer.  That  they 
(honied  thi!  supernatural  hirlli,  or  spake  of 
Clirist  as  of  a  mere  man,  are  assertions  with- 
out proof. 

The  second  appearance  of  Monarchianiam 
is  in  connection  with  Theodotus,  a  currier, 
from  Byzantium,  who  came  to  Rome  about 
the  vear  190.   His  party  includes  the  names 

of  Asclepiodotus,  Hermopbilus,  Apollonides, 
Tlieodotus  the  monev-changer.  Natalias,  and 
the  Artemoniles.  fie  may  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  Alogi,  was  of  some  cul- 
ture, but  in  general  little  is  known  as  to  his 
lliitory^.  Upon  the  person  of  Christ  he  laugbt 
tliat  he  WB8  a  man,  bom  of  the  Virgin,  by 
supernatural  power,  who  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  baptism,  and  was  thus  prepared  for 
his  work,  and  in  conset^ueuee  of  this  i.s  now 
"Ood."  Their  doctrine  the  Th<(>doliuu3 
1  sought  to  establi.sh  from  the  Scrinlures,  the 
canon  of  which  they  accepted  without  ques- 
tion. They  handlea  the  Scriptures  somewhat 
freely,  and  busied  themaelves  with  science  in 
connection  with  their  theological  studies. 
Theodotus  was  excommunicated  by  Victor 
(189  to  199).  and  his  followers  attempted  to 
found  a  srparatr  ehurch,  but  without  .success. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  Artemas  made 
another  elTort  to  establish  tUa  fonn  of  Cluis* 
tology,  but  faihjd  uguiu. 

Tli'u  thinl  appearance  of  Monarchianism  fa 
under  the  J««a  of  Paul  of  (temoaata,  hJsliep 
of  Aiitioelt  from  about  SOQ.  Little  la  known 
of  hia  life.  He  was  probaUy  procurator  for 
Zenobia,  to  whooe  kingdom  Antloch  belonged 
at  this  lime,  and  c<mtinued  in  oflice  (ill  tiie 
j  city  was  taken  by  Aurelian  in  272.  though 
exconuo)iiiirated  by  a  svnod  in  2<>8.  The 
principal  rioints  in  his  theology  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  God  is  to  be  conceived  as  strictly 
uniperaooal.  We  may  distinguish  a  Logoa 
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(Son)  in  God,  and  ft  Wbdom  (Hoir  Qhost). 
VhUtk  Wft  JKnrvw,  WK  different  from  God 
or  trna  CWdl  other.  The  Logos  U  an  imper- 
sonal power  of  God.  It  lnts  n|Krate<l  iu  the 
pHjphets,  in  Moses,  but  nuwt  of  all  iu  Christ. 
The  connection  of  the  Logos  with  Christ  is 
that  uf  indwelling  by  means  of  inspiration. 
iiiaj  did  not  give  birth  to  the  Logos,  but  to 
A  man  who  at  his  bftpcism  waa  endued  with 
the  Lqgoa.  H«  nodnd  the  8|>irit  In  great 
measme,  and  on  acfsoant  of  the  unchangeable 
perfection  of  his  character  became  one  with 
Ciod.  Hence  ho  receiver!  tho  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  became  the  lUiicc  tner,  was  j^lven 
ti  name  above  every  name,  ami  is  « lutiiHi 
with  divine  honor.  lie  hna  also  a  certain 
pre  existence  in  the  decree  of  God.  This 
doctrine  diaapiiears  with  the  condemnation  of 
Its  author,  except  as  it  reappears  in  those  who 
were  iitf  ueneed  bv  him,  Locfan,  and  aome  of 
the  Antlochlan  school. 

The  Monarohlanism  ronsidercd  up  tn  this 
point  in  dynamislic.  The  mo<lalistic.  which 
ipl)ean'd  in  -Vsia  Minor,  Home,  and  Carthiiire 
from  about  tiil  34(),  wa.H  a  more  cUuit'er- 
)us  antagonist  of  the  church  doctrine.  J^ov- 
.us,  who  was  born  in  Smyrna,  propoundetl 
lis  doctrine  in  that  place  or  in  £phi»UH,  and 
{ained  a  following.  His  pupil,  Epigonus. 
»me  to  Rome  about  200,  and  taught  his  doc- 
fine.  ClcoinentNH,  his  pupil,  wa.s  rejBranlod  as 
lie  heail  of  the  school,  and,  later.  Sul)ellius. 
riieir  priiuipiil  ojipoiiciil  was  llipjvdytus. 
md  after  the  whole  controversy  wjis  l)rought 
0  an  end  at  Rome,  Noetus  Keems  to  have 
ieea  excommunicated  in  Asia  Minor.  Our 
nfonnation  upon  the  exact  doctrine  of  Nofitus 
•  scanty.  Tertullian  mentions  as  the  chief 
epresentative  of  this  school  a  man  whom 
Iippolytus  does  not  mention  at  all.  Pnixeas. 
i'hls  teacher  was  also  from  Asia  >Iiiior.  had 

)me  to  Rome  Ix-fore  Kjiiijoniis.  mul  after  a 
hort  ntfiy,  gone  to  Carthage.  Here  he  stirred 
ip  some  trouble.  TcrtuUian's  later  opposition 
gainst  him  may  have  been  intensified  by 
^BXeM*  zeal  against  MottlMJsm,  Chough  at 
be  time  of  Praxeas'  star  at  Carthage,  Tcr- 
ullian  was  still  a  Catholic.  The  treatise 
gainst  Pnixeas  was  written  tiftwn  vcars  aul)- 
i-qiiently,  when  the  controversy  f)roko  out 
gain  in  Rome  and  Cartha[:e. 

According  to  Hippolytus,  the  \ot-(iuns 
iugbt  that  Christ  was  the  Fallu  r  himself, 
nd  the  Father  himself  wfu  born,  sulTered. 
ad  died.  If  Christ  is  God,  he  uiust  be  the 
'ather,  or  he  would  aol  be  God.  TJw  two 
urposes  which  governed  In  the  formnlatlon 
f  this  doctrine  were  to  preRer\-e  the  unity 
f  God  anrl  the  deity  of  Christ.  Hippolytus, 
»  his  reply,  shows  that  an  under-standing  of 
10  matter  far  more  in  acconl  with  the  later 
hurch  doctrine  was  alreadv  clearly  taught, 
'raxeas'  teaching  is  somewhat  more  oompli- 
>ted  tlian  that  of  his  predeceMora,  but  this 
(  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  amid 
•hich  it  was  formidated.  The  same  ideas 
re  found  n-jv-aterl,  hut  the  attempt  is  mndr 
)  show  how  Christ  l)c(  oin<*s  in  .some  respects 
nother  being  from  the  Father.  It  is  the  as- 
unption  of  the  tir  sh  which  makis  the  Father 
le  Son.  As  Father,  pure  Spirit,  be  cannot 
ifler  ;  but  as  Son— that  is,  God  having  as* 


sumed  lledi,  he  lias  atdbved  almff  with  the 

flesh. 

In-the  next  stage,  Monarditaiifam  appearr 

under  the  lead  of  Babellius.  He  was  a  Lil> 
van,  from  Peutapolis,  who  came  to  iiome  per- 
haps as  early  as  218,  formed  a  schismatic 
jmrty,  and  exercised  a  great  iutlueuce  upon 
the  £a»tem  Church,  though  little  ujion  tlit 
Western.  The  date  of  iUs  death  is  not  Imowa. 
His  party  maiiitaiiMd  ftaeU  at  Booie  tlU  alter 
800. 

Sabellfus'  doctrine  fa  substantlalty  that  of 

the  previous  modalisticmoniirdiiaiis.  Father. 
.Son,  and  Spirit  are  the  same  b<  iiig.  named 
siiinctinies  by  Salx'llius  the  Son  Fallu  r,  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  the  same  being  •»  ho  appears 
as  Father  and  as  Son.  But  this  being  is  not 
simultaneouslly  Flather  and  Bon.  These  axe 
rather  sttooeMtre  phanomenal  foima  of  the 
one  essence,  whicn  appears  as  Clcator  and 
Lawgiver,  then  as  Redeemer,  and  tten  as 
Giver  of  life.  The  chief  advunc  made  by 
.Sal)ell'us  iii)Oii  the  older  Monart  hiunism  lies 
in  the  perfect  r-iiiiilarit y  \,]iich  he  gives  tO 
the  treatment  of  all  three  i>ersou9,  and  to  the 
new  emplmsis  laid  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ilia 
doctrine  was  soon  rt^cognized  as  dangerous, 
and  modifinl  somewhat  the  course  of  the 
later  development  by  loading  ttie  church 
teachers  to  insist  upon  the  personal  distlac- 
tion  as  well  as  the  identity  of  esseoioe  ct  the 
three  i>ersons  iu  the  Godhead. 

The  best  comprehensive  treutmenf  of  the 
topic  is  the  article  by  Harnaek  iu  Herzog's 
Re(Ueney«Un>ildie,  vol.  x.,  pp.  178-218,  though 
it  is  marred  by  the  dogmatic  assumptions  of 
the  Ritschl  school.  (See  also  afUcks  in  the 
Kneyelapaedia  Britanniea  by  tlM  MUOM  writer.) 
The  originals  of  Hippolytus  and  Tertttlllaii  are 
accessible  in  English  In  the  Anle-Nicene 
Library  of  the  Christian  Literature  Publish- 
ing Oomnaiiy,  New  Yoric.  toIs.  iii..  iv.,  v. 

F.  il.  F. 


Monastsry,  MonasMolsBa.  The  traditional 
account  of  the  origin  of  motMSticism  is  that 
dnring  the  Decian  persecntJoo  (849-50)  Paul, 
a  native  of  the  Thebaid.  fled  for  safety  into 

tlie  Eirvptian  desert,  and  havinL'  ciablished 
hiinscit'  there,  iK-cume  a  ]KTiK'tual  lu  rmit,  and 
by  his  cxarnph^  in<;ited  many  others  to  em- 
brace; the  same  life.  The  next  fatnous  monk 
was  Anthony  (q.T.),  who  visited  Paul,  and 
who  became  a  founder  of  monastidsm,  wiuch 
was  developed  by  Pachomlas,  who  brought 
the  scattered  monln  together  tato  *  nmun* 
tery.  anil  thus  began  the  coenobltic  BfiB.  The 
l  ar'ly  idiMis  upon  which  It  is  clainx  d  the  insti- 
tution rests  are  disgust  with  the  barful 
wirki  ilncss  of  the  Romiiii  worlil  of  that  (i.ay. 
the  desire  to  live  in  the  constant  prac  tice  of 
religion,  and  the  necessity  of  flight  from  the 
allurements  of  the  world  to  secure  these 
ends.  Thus  monastidsm  Is  conceived  as  a 
natural  and  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  life 
of  the  church  in  the  8d  century. 

But  monastiri^m,  ri-sting,  as  It  actually 
does,  upon  an  oriental  confusion  uf  tiie  llesh 
as  .such  with  evil,  iloes  not  aiiju-ar  t<i  be  80 
clostdy  connected  with  a  normally  developing 
Christianity  :  and  when  wc  -search  for  the 
evideooes  of  the  exiittepoe  of  this  earlr  mo- 
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nastidnn  among  the  hhtorieal  momnrnnts  of 

the  8d  and  4th  c-enturies,  tln  v  are  w;intinc. 
£ufeebiU8  knows  nothinj^  of  any  Cliristiau 
monasticisin .  nii<l  mentions  no  Antlionv, 
though  he  (iocs  mention  that  Itl•^^^t■cutiou  lu 
Alexandria  in  which  Anthony  is  suid  by  his 
bioi^rapbur  to  have  sought  martyrdom.  We 
are  reduced  for  our  authority  for  the  tra- 
ditional aoooiuit  to  the  two  worka,  ttie  Ule  of 
Paul  of  Thebes  by  Jerome,  and  tiiat  of  Aa> 
thony  bv  Atluiniusius.  Bui  the  former  is  so 
full  of  the  nmrvellous  a-s  to  be  unworthy  of 
CTwiit,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
unhistorical.  The  life  of  Antlionv  is  also  evi- 
dently not  a  work  of  AlhanaHiTis,  but  a  didac- 
tic ticiion  designed  to  let  forth  the  ideal  of 
tDODasttdam  ii  tlie  penon  of  a  vqmted 
founder. 

Historically,  then,  the  origin  of  monaitf- 

cism  must  Ik;  assigned  to  the  4th  century,  and 
the  founder  mu«t  be  taken  as  Pachomius, 
The  influence  of  the  persecutions  in  establish- 
ing it  is,  accordingly,  no  longer  to  be  accent- 
ed, since  their  pencil  has  now  elaraed.  1  he 
person  of  Pachomiua  points  us  to  the  true  ex- 
plMMtkn.  Bora  about  S92»  conTetlsd  as  a 
young  nan,  he  began  his  monaitle  €«»ser 
about  880  by  founding  a  monasteiT  for  the 
common  dwclHm:  of  a  number  of  monks. 
The  pattern  for  tliin  establishment  was  given 
by  a  pre-existing  monasticism  conne*  tcfl  with 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Serapis,  locate<l 
in  the  very  region  Vhere  Pachomius  was 
bom.  The  Serapis  monks  had  their  monas- 
tsriea  wHh  separate  cells,  practised  great 
anatoritieSk  sought  also  "pnntgr,"  were  di- 
Tided  Into  84  classes,  all  of  wmcii  features, 
and  others  also,  were  eopied  in  Parhnmius' 
arrangements.  Some  of  tlie  l)e.st  authorities 
upon  this  subject  claim  to  have  shown  that 
Pachomius  had  himself  bn  n  a  monk  of  Ser- 
apis before  his  conversion  to  (  hristiunity. 
Evidently,  then,  monasticism.  which  con- 
tidns  so  many  heathen  features,  not  only  was 
not  of  Christiaa,  but  was  of  heathen  orighi. 

Monasttdtom  fhtu  begun,  and  congemal  as 
it  was  wifli  Oriental  tendenrie_s,  spread  rap- 
idly thrmnihout  the  Kast.  There  still  exists 
a  so-cidleil  "  Rule  of  Pachomius"  (Kng. 
trans,  in  the  Prmhytcruni.  Jitn'tir,  Oct.,  18ti.')), 
which  is  at  leaust  very  ancient.  Bjisil  the 
Great,  however,  was  the  one  who  ga,v9  it  the 
"  rule"  UDon  which  the  monastic  Ufa  of  the 
East  has  oeen  noddled  to  the  ptwent  dar. 
He  laid  emphasis  upon  the  ooenobltlc  Vm 
rather  than  the  anchorctic,  encouraged  the 
contemplative  pictv  characteristic  of  the 
East,  directed  that  the  monasteries  should  Ik'  • 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  drafted  a 
series  of  rub's  for  the  government  of  tite  daily 
life  of  the  monks,  allotted  different  hours  to 
different  pursuits,  prescribed  a  special  tow 
of  obedience,  and  ordered  that  one  or  two 
clergymen  should  ahn^  be  conneeied  wfth 

a  monastery,  that  the  regular  divine  wor-hip 
should  not  be  omitted.  Thus  he  provided 
against  the  principal  dangers  of  the  .'system, 
and  gave  it  a  permanent  character.  There 
are  in  the  Ea-st  no  "orders"  to  this  day.  and 
though  hermits  are  common,  monasticism  is 
generally  regulated  by  the  rule  of  Ba.sil. 
Mr****^"^*"  ia  said  tohare  been  introduced 


Into  tl)e  West  by  Athanadns ;  but  tids  stoij 

falls  with  the  authorship  of  the  life  of  An- 
thony, .luromo  (q.v.)  wjis  its  true  promoter. 
Augustine,  though  his  doctrines  do  not  natu- 
rally harmonize  with  monasticism,  was  led 
away  by  the  current  of  the  times  to  give  it  a 
modified  support.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (q.v.) 
sustained  the  same  relation  to  Western  mo- 
naatlciBffi  aa  JBaail  to  Eastern.  The  principal 
f^atOKS  of  hia  '*  Bole"  are  the  followln(r.  b 
addition  to  the  three  vows  of  oljeuience. 
chastity,  and  iK)verty,  already  well  established 
in  monasticism,  la;  intrmluced  the  vow  of 
"stability,"  by  which  the  monk  was  bound 
to  continue  lu  his  profession,  and  to  reside 
for  life  in  the  monastery  in  which  he  was  pro- 
fessed. Each  community  was  organized  un- 
der an  abbot,  elected  by  the  btrthren.  who 
was  to  rule  by  taking  the  adTlce  of  the  elder 
brethren  in  ordinary  matters,  but  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  in  more  weighty.  New  mem- 
l>ers  were  adnutt<-d  only  after  a  novitiate  of 
a  year,  during  which  tliey  had  ha<i  repealed 
opjwtrtuniiies  to  withdraw.  They  must  lay 
the  written  vow  of  stability  with  their  own 
hand  upon  the  altar.  Obedknoe,  aOenoe, 
homilitj,  and  other  rirtues  an  repeatedly 
fnenteabd.  The  entire  management  of  the 
household  is  minutely  regulat<"<T.  The  monks 
are  to  sleep  in  a  common  dormitory,  with 
their  garments  on,  ready  to  rise  iustniitly  for 
divine  service.  The  charge  of  the  kitchen 
and  tlie  ofHco  of  reading  at  meals  rotate  every 
week.  Two  meals  are  allowed  a  day.  to  lie 
eaten  in  silence.  The  occupations  of  the  dagr 
are  rngnlated  ao  that  rnpilar  work  and  woi^ 
ship  shall  fblhyw  each  other  throughout 
The  work  might  be  exchanged  for  n*ading, 
which  was  also  positively  prescril)ed  for  des- 
ignated limes,  and  this  provision,  though 
only  intended  to  secure  devotional  culture, 
risiilted  in  making  the  Benedictines  a  great 
learned  order.  Exceesive  austerities  were  for- 
bidden, and  the  character  of  the  whole  nde 
was  sensible  aad  nodante. 

Though  monastirfam  waa  at  llrat  aoraewhat 
opposetl  in  the  West  {e.g.,  by  Jovlnian,  q.v.), 
ahi  r  Benedict  (590)  it  spread  with  great  ra- 
jiiility.  In  the  eiui  it  was  to  be  found  in  all 
countries  of  Catholic  Kuropo,  and  in  Knglmul 
especially  it  had  a  great  extension.  At  one 
time  the*  number  of  monasteri<-s  of  this  rule 
In  England  is  said  to  have  hi-en  l.>,000.  Since 
an  abbot  ranked  with  a  biahop^  and  there 
was  In  all  Europe  on  an  average  an  abbot  fer 
every  bishop,  it  is  immediately  evident  that 
monasticism  exerted  a  pro<ligious  intluenre 
upon  the  church  life,  quite  deiermiiiiiiL'  it.* 
eharaet^T.  Jiul  it  was  a  form  of  life  so  es.seu- 
tially  unnatural  that  it  fell  inevitably  into  dis- 
order and  corruption.  Its  history  is  largely 
that  of  successive  reformations  and  sucoei^ 
sive  relapses.  Bimedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.)  was 
the  fhfBt  famous  reformer  of  the  nionasterlea. 
Iteformation  soon  ttK»k  the  form  of  the 
founilation  of  new  orders,  or  societies  esial)- 
lished  iijx'n  the  basis  of  a  sfimewhal  nuKiitied 
rule.  The  C'luniacs  (sec  Ci.fCNV)  were  the 
first  of  these,  and  tiie  order  of  C'lugny  had  a 
wide  extension  from  England  to  PaMStine. 
The  Cistercians  (see  art.,  and  BuiraSD^ 
formed  another  such  order,  and  others  arose 
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kt  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  a  new 
epurtiire  was  made  by  the  orsaoizatioo  Of  the 
loidicaDt  moDk»  in  toe  two  fonns  «f  Domin- 
jaMMd  Fraaciacans  (see  arte.  Jknamo  and 
*iiAirai).  The  cnuadee  produced  the  mlH- 
irv  orders,  Kolc^hts  Templars.  St.  John,  and 
Viitonic  Kuijjlits  (q.v.).  In  general  the 
oiirse  of  development  followed  these  lints 
11  Uie  Kefonnation,  when  the  genius  of 
•ojola  gare  the  JrsuifH  (q.v.)  to  the  Roman 
hurch  as  an  entirely  new  creation.  The 
>rmatlon  of  new  ocoen  still  continues,  of 
•hichaa  lUostratioii  are  the  Panliit  Fathera 
I  Ameilea.  For  aeeoimti  nf  lhn»  Me  the 
H'cial  articles.  Convents  for  ftnales  are 
Mind  Hide  by  Hide  with  the  motUUteries  from 
It  first. 

When  we  comsider  monasticism  in  itself, 
e  find  that  the  original  dualLslic  idea  which 
)peared  in  ita  origin  has  somewlmt  modified, 
Jt  has  maintained  ius^lf  in  all  its  higtorr. 
istead  of  theabaolute  evil  of  matter  a«  auch, 
onastidnn  hiu  emphailEed  the  evil  of  the 
mptations  arising  from  the  rtcsh,  and  has 
cnlcated  the  metnoil  of  eiilire  rt;nun<  iati<)n 
iitead  of  moderation  and  self-control  as  the 
ay  of  victory.  The  couten»platlve  life, 
■art  from  the  world  with  all  itn  entangle- 
eut«  and  responsibilities,  is  the  ideal  of 
onastlcism.  From  this  it  Is  but  a  step 
tiich  la  taken  to  a  distinction  between  two 
ades  of  uioralfty,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  the 
e  attainable  only  by  those  who  six-cially 
fc  tlK'm.'«dve.'t  to  a  ndiLriou.s  liu  ,  utiil  so  out 

rfjicii  of  till'  ina^s  of  incn.  'I'hi-.  is  tin/  ro- 
p«'anince  in  another  sphere  of  tlu*  distiiic- 
m  which  separates  the  clergy  from  the  laity 

so  deep  a  gulf.  The  emphasis  laid  upon 
ll^ilty  as  a  pecttHarlf  holj  estate  is  anoUier 
tcome  of  the  BioiiMMe  miem,  aa  the  rela» 
ns  of  such  a  Kfe  demand  entire  ahsthience 
•m  marriage.  It  was  but  natural  that  fnnn 
t  first  there  should  Ix;  a  morbid  deprtn  ia- 
n  of  the  family  life,  and  of  the  onlinnry 
:1  neceasary  intercourse  of  men.  Entire 
?dience  to  superiors,  even  in  matters  of 
ucience.  is  a  farther  necessity  of  the  qrs- 
3,  as  also  individual  poverty, 
ji  nowal,  the  effects  of  the  sjrstem  upon 
I  Indlyfdual  monk  were  Injurious.  Ir  he 
i  cmbrnceil  ir  with  a  true  inward  vocation, 
wme  (lid,  it  wa.^  littud  to  develop  the  con- 
iplative  type  of  piety.  Hut  if  there  were 
mards  and  Tiiomas  i\  Kempi.ses,  and  if  in  ' 
les  of  stress  harrassed  souls  found  in  the 
na-stery  a  wi  lcfimn  refuge,  in  tlie  long  run 

life  wjis  enibruccd  from  aTarietyof  in- 
acient  considerations  by  those  who  were 

fitted  for  it,  and  who  derived  little  but 
•m  from  it.    The  excessive  austerities  of 

Knst  in  the  curliest  times  drove  men  from 

extreme  to  another,  from  austere  holiness 
lei«mchery,  from  ecstsitic  exaltation  to  in- 
ity.  In  the  milder  nde  of  Bene<licf,  even, 
ay  found  a  yoke  they  could  not  bear,  and 
«a  from  sexual  morality  became  so  fre- 
mt  thai  many  a  convent  was  little  more 
tt  a  brothel.  The  travelling  prcaehenr  of 

gosfiel  became  lusty  bcir^ars  and  public 
i^ers  ;  or  even  when  all  seem('<i  to  jro 
I,  the  monotoiKMis  lif"  of  the  cloister  dead- 
d  the  iatellectuol  and  the  moral  life  uf  its 


inmates,  while  at  the  best  the  morality  se- 
cured was  of  a  negative  kind,  consisting  of 
immunity  from  temptation  rather  than  robust 
and  inde|ModenS  v%or.  The  noslect  of  tlie 
ordtnary  dutlea  of  nfe  was  punished  by  the 
loss  of  all  those  hidi  and  delicate  fniits  of  its 
<U»cipline  whicli  Gud  lias  designed  it  to  bring 
forth.  At  mast,  the  monastic  life  was  a  COn> 
tractwl,  partial,  and  imsatisfactory  one. 

But  monasticism  performed  some  great  ser- 
vices for  the  churai  and  the  wodcL  It  did 
this,  to  be  sure,  by  ahandoning,  ■»  fur,  the 
ideal  of  monasticism  ;  and  yet.  as  a  narrow  and 
exclusive  Ideal  can  never  gain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  minds  of  men,  such  an  extension 
of  the  scope  and  work  of  the  in.stitutinn  wiu* 
to  be  look.e<l  for,  aii<l  may  riirhtly  lie  n ck- 
oned  to  its  mxiit.  The  llrst  and  greatest  of 
these  services  was  the  extension  of  the  church 
by  monastic  missions.  Little  bands  of  monks 
Kobag  oat  from  some  panni  convent  to  estab- 
liali  •  asnr  nanasteiT  in  some  desolate  place, 
converted  the  heathen.  Introduced  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  of  dvillzed  life,  and  created 
eventually  a  Christian  state.  Thus  Scotland 
was  converted  from  Ireland,  North  Kntrland 
from  8cotlan(i,  Germany  from  England, 
Hcandinavia  from  Germany.  The  "  reading" 
of  the  monasteries  developed  into  tite  culture 
of  literatwre.  The  muHial  toil  of  the  monka 
in  oofigring  manuscripta  multiplied  the  means 
of  instracuon  and  often  saved  them  from  an- 
idliilation.  Schools  thus  naturally  arose,  and 
these  developed  into  universities,  which,  how- 
ever, us  they  becatue  universities,  ciased  to 
l>e  monastic.  The  lawlessness  of  the  rough 
Imrons  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  largely  kept 
in  check  by  the  abbots.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  monastery  Troltza,  in  Russia, 
the  monks  nprasented  nd  defended  the  na- 
tional  spirit  and  We. 

And  y(  t,  by  the  time  of  the  Reformatinn, 
the  system  had  liad  its  probation  and  was 
condemned.  In  every  reforiiud  country  the 
monasteries  were  sns|>pntle<l,  and  llu  ir  funds 
and  buildings  turned  to  other  purposes.  As 
property  which  had  often  been  wrung  by  ter- 
raruun  mm  the  weak  and  dying,  they  were 
too  miidt  fsfaided  as  the  kwful  uw  of  the 
strong,  and  mudi  went  to  waste,  ^ut  out  of 
their  accumulations  valuable  estates  W(  re  de- 
vol»'d  to  the  cau.se  of  education  and  rcliL-non. 
and  many  of  the  most  precious  of  Enrnfiean 
in.stitutions  of  the  present  day  are  indebted  to 
monasticism  for  their  existence  and  pros-  • 
jK-rity.  As  at  present  constituted  and  man- 
aged, what  successful  monasticism  there  is 
must  be  adjudged  as  esacntially  different  from 
medteeval  monasttdsm.  That  has  forever 
pas.sed  away. 

(See  llarnack,  DiiM  }ft>nchl7iH!>i,  feine  Idfiile 
.  uu'l  luiii)'  'u.Hi-i'iir/il.  ,  (;ies.s(  n,  ;  "\Vein- 
parten.  JJ^r  Uritprung  di*  Jfouchthumt, 
(lotha,  1877 ;  Hclyol.  Ilittoire  de»  Ordret 
Religifux,  Pairis,  lll4-19,  R  vols.,  often  rc- 
printe<l  ;  Montalcmbert.  Muiius  d'Oreident, 
1860-77.  Eng.  tnm.,  Edhiboish.  1801-07, 
8  vols.  For  an  interpsting:  discussion  of  mo- 
nasticism as  nn  insthution  in  thcl9th  Ctmtury, 
see  Victor  Hugo's  I.<ii  ^fi»tl■llbU».  There  are 
innumerable  accounts  of  the  s<  parat(  orders. 
Cf.  A.  Ebner,  Die  klikttrlicJun  UebeU-Ver- 
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iriderungen  bi$  turn  Axugange  da  karoUng- 
imshen  ZeiUiUen,  RegeosDura.  1890;  Mrs. 
JameflOD,  Legend*  of  the  MontuHe  Ordert. 
LoBdoo,  1800,  n.  e.,  Bortan,  1686.) 

F.  H.  F. 

MoiMj   ttttotif  fh*    Bctewws.  See 

Weiqhts. 

Monita  Sacrata  Sooiatatis  Jeiu  {Secret 

Jnstnietumt  for  the  Jemit  Order)  is  the  name 
of  a  ▼olume  which  waa  fink  priatad  at  Craoow 
in  1612     an  nhkiumn  editor,  and  afterward 

iiereral  times  reprinted  in  other  countries. 
The  .Jesuits  have  steadily  declure<l  it  a  forgery, 
but.  iu  spite  of  ila  more  than  doublful  t  liarao- 
ter,  it  a>utaius  nothing  winch  has  not  lx'<  n 

{nit  in  practice  by  the  order,  and  copies  of  it, 
A  manuscript  uid  in  print,  liave  repeate<llv 
tefltt  found  in  Jesuit  conventB.  It  was  edited, 
together  with  aa  Sn^  tmn.  and  aa  historical 
sketch,  br  Dr.  W.  C.  Brawnlaa,  PriDMCon, 
N.  J.,  IHSl.  under  the  ausploM  Of  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Society. 

Monk.  See  HoKAflTKRT. 

Monnioa,  or  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tine, implanted  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  Chris 
tian  fslm  from  his  earliest  Infancj.  She  fol- 
lowed him  with  her  pmjers  through  all  his 
wanderings  from  the  way  of  right,  and  at 
last  hail  llic  pleasure  of  seeing  both  her  hus- 
band jiikI  lu  r  son  converted.  She  went  with 
Aiii,'iistinc  to  Italy,  wa.s  with  him  nt  Milan  tit 
the  time  of  his  conversion,  .ind  die<l  at  Ostia 
on  their  return,  Jlay  4,  3S7.  (See  Braune, 
MotMikaund  AumutMue,  Grimma,  lti46 ;  aliio 
art.  Avotwrnra.)  F.  H.  F. 

Monod  i  ino-nod),  Adolphe,  one  of  tlie  icrcit- 
est  preachci^  and  jwustors  of  the  Frcudi  Re- 
fornutl  Church  ;  b.  in  Copenhagon,  Jan.  21, 
1U02 :  d.  in  Paris,  April  6.  1856 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  CoUlfe  Bonaparte,  in  Paris ;  studied 
theology  at  G^iera ;  founded  in  1B25  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Naples  ;  accepted  in 
18'27  a  call  to  Lyons  :  was  dciHi^cd  liy  the 
Roman  Catholic  minister  of  <-ult  and  educa- 
tion on  account  of  his  sermon,  (^ni  il"it  (  '"in- 
munierf  built  up  an  iudeneudunt  coiij:reL'a- 
tion  at  Lyons,  now  serven  by  two  jmstors  ; 
hecame  prof^asor  of  theology  at  Montaubon  in 
1898,  and  settled  In  1847  In  Paris  as  pastor  of 
the  Oratoire.  Of  his  Sermon*,  the  4tn  «!.  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  18<56.  2  vols.  In  Eng,  trans. 
«  are  Stint  I'mtl,  ,5  discourses.  Anduver,  I'^til  ; 
Woman,  lur  ^fimon  nuil  J)<,i!iiii/,  London. 
1H7U ;  The  P,irt,i,;/  W,>r<h  of  MhuhI.  New 
York,  1873.  His  life  by  one  of  Ids  daughters 
was  also  trauslateil  into  English,  iw.'. — \\U 
brother  Fb£o&ric  (b.  at  Monuaz.  Canton  dc 
Tand,  SwItJEortaad,  3Iay  17,  1794;  d.  in 
Paris.  Dec.  80,  186B)  was  also  a  dl8tinj;uished 
jireacher  and  pa-stor  In  Paris  since  1820.  In 
1S4S  111"  founded  with  (  mint  (lasparin  the 
Uuiou  uf  the  Evangelical  Ciiurchca  of  France. 

Monophyaitlsm,  the  doctrine  that  after  tlie 
incarnation  there  i»  in  Christ,  in  coiisefjueiK c 
of  llie  p.Ttect  union  of  the  (iiv  ineund  iiuman. 
but  out  ii/if'HY.  After  tlie  Council  of  ( "halce 
don  (4ril),  the  extreme  Alexandrian  iwirty  isee 
EtrrrcHEs)  could  not  rest  in  the  acoeptanov 


of  a  formub  which  seemed  to  have  given  tho 
victoey  ta  the  Christcdogteal  oontrorengr  to 
the  Aiitloehlan  aehooL  The  monks.  In  par* 

ticular.  both  in  Palestine  and  Eg>'pt.  em- 
bracwl  the  side  of  the  idcntifioition  of  the  two 
natures,  und  ;.;rertt  disorders  arose.  In  Pales- 
tine Theoilosius  led  ;  in  Egypt,  though  an  ex- 
ternal peace  was  maintaineil  till  tlic  year  457, 
the  Mononhysites  formed  a  distinct  perty* 
which  at  tuis  time  electeil  Tiuiotheiis  AjiUTOa 
as  their  patriarch.  A  definite  schism  was 
thus  proouoed.  The  Emperor  Leo  sooi^ 
to  put  an  end  to  it  by  force,  and  banldwd 
Timotheus,  but  this  erfected  nothing.  BasS- 
iscus,  who  c.xpelle<l  the  Enijieror  Zeno,  in  hia 
brief  reign  pronounced  for  and  against  the 
Monophysite  views,  and  Zcuo,  wht  n  he  had 
again  come  to  the  throne,  issued,  in  4>?i.*,  his 
"  Henoticon,"  or  agreement,  in  which  he 
placed  himself  upon  the  basis  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  emnloye<l  ambiguous  terms,  care- 
fully avoided  countenancing  the  result  cf 
Chalce<lon,  and  adopte<lthe  twelve  chapters  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (q.v.).  liui  this  docu- 
ment iucrciised  tlie  disturlxince  in  Egypt  by 
creating  four  parties  instead  of  two.  Tlie 
"Western  Church  also  refused  to  accept  the 
Henoticon,  and  aK-hi.sm  with  it  was  therefore 
another  lesttlt  of  this  interference  of  the  drii 
power  In  eoclesiMtical  aflUba.  Under  the  Em- 
jxiror  Ana.stasius  there  were  serious  disturb- 
ances in  Egypt,  raii-stine.  Syria,  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  Monophysites  also  now 
found  two  important  leaders  in  the  jn^rsons 
of  Xeuayas  and  Sfverus.  To  obtain  jH-ace, 
Anastasius  was  inclined  to  yield  everything 
possible  to  the  Monophysites ;  but  an  'insur- 
rection which  broke  out  (61^  under  Vila- 
linn  ( ompelled  Mm  to  appease  the  ChaloedoB 
party,  and  to  seek  an  agreement  with  Rome, 
which  Mas  to  Ik;  obUunwl  only  upon  condi- 
tion of  tht!  restoration  of  the  Chslcedon  Creed. 
During  the  rei^'n  of  Justin  I.,  which  now  fol- 
lowed irjls-JTi  the  .same  temporizing  policy 
led  to  the  same  confusion.  J  ustiuian  (527-00) 
took  hold  of  the  matter  with  a  stronger  liand, 
but  was  so  IgnoiBnt  <tf  the  real  matten  at 
issue  that  he  rather  promoted  than  quelled 
the  disonler.  His  wife,  Theodora,  was  go  In 
favor  of  Monophy.sitism  that  she  sought  by 
every  intrigue  to  hel|>  its  canv.  and  often 
partially  sucM-eedtHl.  Ibit  tlie  Koman  bishop, 
Agapetii-s,  0|>encd  .lustinijin's  eyes,  and  iimiiT 
.Mennas,  the  {wtriarch.  a  council  iu  Cou^taiui- 
nople  (536)  condenued  Monophysitism.  which 
condenmation  was  confirmea  by  an  imperial 
decree.  The  intrigues  of  the  ctnpress  con- 
tinued, and  she  tried  to  draw  the  Ori^enistic 
controversy  into  the  ca*e.  The  Ongenista 
favoml  the  Coun«'il  of  (  lialci-don.  and  to  con- 
demn them  would  Ix;  to  (omienin  that  ct)Un- 
cil.  Hence  .lustinian  was  induced  to  set  forth 
t  he  Tliretj  Chapters  (q. v. ).  Tliis  pi  u  n  ged  the 
church  into  new  troubles,  and  the  coufu^ioa 
seemed  constantly  to  increase.  Justinian's 
last  dforts  were  to  make  Aphthartodooetint 
— .an  extreme  of  Monophy.sitism.  whicli  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Chri.st  during  his 
earthly  life  was  not  subjected,  by  any  n<'<'c>- 
sity  of  nature,  to  .senstions  wants,  such  M 
hunger— the  law  of  the  empire.    liut  in  tlii* 

he  was  hindered  by  death.  Monophysitisu 
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geredonin  EgyptamoTtLi:  tin  (  opts,  though 
ristlaniiy  uius  nearly  i  iraced  by  Moham- 
dwiism.  For  its  history  in  other  regions, 
art.  Jacobitbs.   (See  Dorncr'n  llutory  of 
Dtttrim  ^  M«  Aiwm  «f  CArkf,  £og. 
u.,  186t-68.  8  Toll. ;  Sdnittx,  Die  L^re 
'hr  Gotthdt  ChrMl,  Cfnthn,  1^81.  Also 
nrlicle  by  MOikr  iu  llerzug,  JinUencych- 
Ik.)  F.  a  F. 

taodSMmn  is  the  recognttioii  and  worship 

one  God  in  opposition  to  dualism,  which 
Is  two  ptcrnnl  Immrlts,  orif  uoinl,  flir  r^licr 
.  nud  to  Polytheism,  which  iiiaiiitaius  a 
rality  of  tlcitics.  Jutlaism,  Christianity, 
MobammcdHninm  are  the  only  monothcis- 
religioiiB.  although  moat  of  the  systems  of 
doataa  are  baaed  upon  %  pantbostlo  mo- 
a.  T.  W.  O. 

IonotheUtlam,tho  doctrine  that  there  was 
ibrist  but  one  will,  the  divine.  As  a  dis- 
t  owvement  in  history,  it  had  Its  oriein  in 
effort  to  heal  the  ifouophysite  scliism. 
emperor.  Heractfos  (640-41),  had  a  polit- 
interi"<t  in  hriiigiiisj  bafk  tin;  Irirt'c  popii- 
•ns  Ufvm  the  cxst  nml  soiitli  of  tlio  eni- 
to  allegiance,  ami  tlin,!_'lit  this  pos«il)lc 

by  means  of  rcliiriaus  r«  tinir)n.  JSrrgius, 
):Uriarrh  of  Constantinople,  was  also  in- 
tcd  in  the  attempt.  It  was  thought  that 
VIonopliysites  would  return  to  the  Catho- 
}buNJi  if.  wbUo  relaiiiing  tba  nsuU  of 
Council  of  (Tbaleedoii.  the  cfccrdi  would 
ede  the  daotrine  of  one  ent'riry  and  one 
Union  upon  tlii.i  basis  actually  snc- 
h1  at  the  Synod  of  Cliaruuin.  Cyrus  of 
i8,  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  for  tho 
ose,  brouglu  barlt.  multitudes  of  tlie 
>tiaii  Monophysitci  to  tho  communion  of 
Satholio  Church  iu  the  same  way. 
( the  prognas  of  tbo  jtaa  vaa  diaturbed 
iophronfua.  bom  In  Damaacm.  at  this 
In  Alexandria,  who  tliought  the  ncv 
Ine  Apollinaristic.  Having  jounicycil  to 
:antin(iplf,  he  was  quietcil  by  Scri;iu.s, 
he  tlillh.ulty  led  to  correspondence  bi<- 
1  Sergius  and  Honorins,  the  bishop  of 
\.  The  latter  agreed  entirely  with  Ser- 
would  leave  the  question  about  one  or 
nerclea  to  the  giamniariaDa,  hut  taught 
ill  in  the  disnnctest  manner,  since  on 
nt  of  the  supematurallv  l)egottcn  hiinmn 
J  of  Christ,  tluTC  coul(i  not  be  a  conlra- 
y  will  in  liim  nnjK>sing  the  divine  will. 
■onluH.  now  macle  bi.«hop  of  Jerusalem, 

not  refrain  in  his  circular  !<  ttcr  an- 
ing  his  accession  (Svnodikon)  from  op- 
;  the  new  doctrine,  but  though  be  pro- 
od  for  (WO  oaaigiea.  he  doea  not  employ 
tnuae  two  wfHs.  Finally  the  emperor 
iduced  to  put  fnrlli  the  "  Ekthesis,"  in 

the  phrases  om;  or  two  cncr^ios  were 
'<1,  and  one  will  in  Chrisr  was  tauirht, 
.he  ground  that  there  could  hi;  no  <'on- 
ion  in  him. 

T  followed  a  long  dlacUBston  in  which 
unmn  bishop  favorad  the  doctrine  of 
ilia,  wlilcli  more  and  more  gained  the 
hand.  In  678  the  emperor  called  a 
to  meet  in  Constant inrijilr,  and  in  680, 
he  pope  had  gained  8up|x>rt  for  his 
a  the  West,  lie  aeufe  an  embaiaage  to 


Constantinople,  to  demand  the  council.  This 
was  held  in  680-81,  and  the  doctrine  of  two 
wills  and  two  energies  plaoed  under  the 
same  forms  of  statement  wmdi  had  been  em* 

goyed  at  Chalcedon  of  the  two  naturea. 
irgius  and  several  other  Greek  bishops  were 
'  rondemnwl  as  heretics,  and  with  them  Hono- 
rius  was  joined,  which  condemnation  was 
repeated  by  th(t  synod  of  602,  confirmed  bv 
Leo  II.,  and  subsequently  sworn  to  by  multi- 
tudes of  bishops  of  the  West  in  their  oath  of 
ofBce.  With  these  condemnationalionotheli- 
tism  leal  its  hold  upon  the  church,  and  rapidly 
<li.<3appeartil.  (Sec  Hefelo,  Hittory  of  Coun-^ 
cih  ;  Domcr,  Hwtory  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Chrint,  Eng.  trans..  lH61-fi3,  5 
vols.  ;  Mollcr  iti  Iler/.og,  Jiialiuri/dojmlie. 
See  also  art.  Maiiomtes.)  F.  H.  F. 

BSonrad,  Ditlev  Oothard,  Danish  Luther* 
an  ;  b.  at  Copenhagen,  Nor.  84,  1811 ;  d.  at 
Naskov.  LoUand,  March  28,  1887.  Ho  stud- 
ied theology  and  Oriental  languages  in  Copen- 
hagen atid  Paris;  was  minister  of  cult  in 
1848  ;  liecamo  bUhop  of  Lolland-Falster  in 
1849,  again  minister  of  cult,  1869  ;  prime-min- 
ister, r8G;MJ4  ;  emigrated  to  New  Zealand. 
1860 ;  returned,  1869,  and  became  again 
bishop  of  Lolland-Falster  in  187L  He  pttb> 
lished  World  of  Pnnfer,  Ens.  trans.,  Edln* 
liurL!^!),  1879;  Laurentiue  Vaua,  Ger.  trans., 
1      ;  a  Danish  trans,  of  Isaiah,  etc.  C.  F. 

Mooaell,  John  Banrnel  Bewley,  LL.D.. 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Londonderry,  Ire» 
hmd,  ilarch  2,  IMl  ;  d.  at  Guildfonl,  29  m. 
s.w.  of  London,  April  9, 187S.  Uewaacdll- 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  became 
rector  of  Ramoau  and  clianccllor  of  Coi:nor  ; 
vicjir  of  Egham,  Surrey,  1851  ;  rector  of 
Guildford,  1H70.  Among  his  publications 
arc  Our  New  Vicar,  1867,  and  In  verse  llyvint 
and  Poem*.  1837 ;  Pai-iffi  Muangs,  1850  ; 
Hl/mnsof  Lore  and  Praitefor  the  Church' a 
Tear,  180a,  and  Th«  Barith  JIt/mnal,  1878. 
A  niunher  of  his  hyniM  are  extensive|ly  used* 

7.  H.  Bi 

Monstrance  (from  the,  Latin,  nxmstrar^ 
"to  show")  is  tho  name  of  the  receptacle 
containing  the  coni>ecrated  ho.st  when,  in  thft 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  latter  is  exhib« 
fted  for  adoration  on  the  high  altar  or  in  tn 
prooearion.  Its  use  dales  haoK  to  the  lath  or 
14th  century,  when  the  doetrhie  of  trenaob- 
stantiation  had  become  fully  develojied.  Its 
form  ha.M  varied  from  that  of  a  Gothic  tower 
to  that  of  a  nuliant  sun.  But  it  was  always 
made  of  the  most  costly  materials — gold,  sti- 
ver, precious  stones,  etc.,  and  it  was  always 
considered  a  sacred  vessel ;  none  but  an  or- 
dained priest  was  allowed  to  touch  it,  and  he 
who  8t(Me  it  was  oonderooed  to  death. 

Montalembert  (mon'-ta'-lon'-bairO,  Charles 
Forbes  Rene  de  Troy  on,  Count  de,  b.  in 
Loudon,  April  M,  isio  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Afaicll 
12.  1870 ;  belonged  to  that  party  in  Fraoeo 
wlddi,  combining  Ultramontaaism  In  wllgloft 
with  radicalism  in  politics,  proposed  to  uso 
the  liberties  established  by  modem  eiriliza- 
tion — of  the  press,  of  a.ssociatinn,  etc.— as 
means  of  propaganda  fur  the  lioman  Catholic 
Chttidk  Tvrloelieeiitendpnfltleellife^liy* 


iii>r  to  realize  his  uicim -nftcr  ti)f  ri'volutiou 
of  iinil  afti T  till-  rcvulutinn  of  1S4H  ;  but 

botli  times  he  rolireil  tu  hia  study  sorely  dU- 
appoiDicii,  not  BO  much  by  ttic  RadfaadB  as 
br  the  UltcBmontanca.  Toe  only  rMttltaof 
Us  genius^  Ma  entUutJain.  his  eMttgj  «re  bis 
literary  worlcs,  Du  VatidalittM  et  au  Oatkoti' 
ei»rM  datu  U»  Arts,  1840  ;  Hutoire  de  Sir. 
Elinibfth,  1842,  ITtli  cd..  1880  ;  }fonk*  of  the 
W<'»t,  7  vols.,  UDfinisbe<l,  Enir.  trans.,  by 
3Ir8.  Olinhant,  Eilinburgli,  IrttX^-W,  3  vols., 
etc.  ;  collected  edition  of  bis  worlis,  Paris, 
1861-88,  y  vol«.  nig  life  was  written  by  A. 
Oocliio.  Paris,  1870;  A.  Fwimud,  1870;  C. 
Votsset,  1677;  Mn.  Olipliaiit,  Bdfaiburgh. 
1873. 9  vols. 

Montaniam.  a  movement  which  arose  in 
the  middle  of  the  2d  oentury  <156?)  in  Asia 
Minor  (Pluygla),  under  the  lead  of  a  certain 
Montanus.  who  associated  with  himself  in 
particular  two  female  prophetesses,  Prisca 
and  Mnximilla.  The  movement  \va.s  the  fa- 
natical extreme  of  a  laudable  effort  to  lay 
more  ompho-sis  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
church  and  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  than  the  church,  amid  the  difflcullics 
and  temptations  of  this  times,  was  doing. 
Peculiar  severities  were  prescribed,  fastings, 
etc.,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  said  to  speak 
tmmcdlntely  in  thr  pi  rson  of  tht^  m  w  proph- 
ets. The  c  tnlciita  ttf  the  proplu'cv  seem  to 
havi^  bri  n  mostly  of  a  prartieal  nature  arul 
in  no  case  to  have  soiii^ht  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  already  set  by  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
A  roarlted  fenturo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  was  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ. 
jBut  the  suspicion  of  the  church,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  new  party, 
led  to  a  sharp  contest  between  the  bishope 
and  the  Montjinistie  leaders,  and  to  ultimate 
excomm'inifation.  They  ohtaine<l  some  foot- 
ing in  Rome,  but  got  their  cliief  support  in 
North  Africa,  where  they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  win  the  great  writer  Tertullian  (q.v.) 
who,  without  Maving  the  basis  of  essential 
Catholicism,  symnUuized  with  their  dis- 
ciplinary rigor,  ana  defended  them.  In  these 
particulars  they  lind  successors  in  the  Pala- 
reni,  the  Cathari,  and  other  mediieval  sects. 
But  they  soon  lost  all  oriranlze<l  existence. 
They  are  viewed  by  the  Kitschl  school  of  his- 
torical critics  as  the  representatives  of  the 
primitive,  enthusiastic  Christianity,  which  in 
the  Catholic  Church  became  "seeiilari£ed." 
Fat  Uiis  view  see  Hamack.  DogmtngmMehte, 
Prribnrg,  1886-67,  3  vols. :  for  a  more  objec- 
tive one,  Bonwctsch,  OsaaUMfe  den  Mnntanit- 
mu»,  Krianeen.  1881.  F.  H.  F. 

Montanus,  the  author  of  Montanism,  was 
A  native  of  AidabaUt  a  Phrygian  village ;  was 
originally  a  iMMtheo,  and  pMsibly  a  priest  of 
Cybele,  or  other  heathen  divinity,  out  was 
convcrte<l,  and  iKx-ame  verv  zealous  for  the 
purity  of  the  Church.    See  'Monta  n  i >  m . 

Monte  Oasino,  the  celebrated  Benedictine 
monastery,  was  founded  in  828  by  Benedict 
of  Mursia.  and  Mood  on  »  mountain  of  the 
same  name.  58  m.  II.W.  of  Naplea.  In  the 
9th  century  it  established  the  first  medical 
school  the  world  ever  saw,  and  for  several 
eentuilM  lha  mIiooI  alio  was  tlM  beil  oae. 


I  In  the  IHh  century  its  historic-al  canonical, 
and  thcoloirical  letimint^  and  uulhorahip  made 

I  Monte  Casino  one  of  the  principal  eentn>s  of 
civilization  in  Europe,  and  in  the  16ih  ccu- 
tuiT  it  was  still  tlie  w^ealthiest  instittttiOD  of 
its  kind,  in  spite  of  the  pillagea  of  Lombaids, 
Saracens,  etc.,  the  extortions  of  popcsj.  kings, 
etc.,  and  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  1849. 
But  in  the  16fh  century  a  monastery  had  be- 
come a  useless  thing,  and,  as  evervthing  use- 
less, so  also  the  monasteries  rapidly  dcgenir- 
ated.  In  the  revival  of  the  Benedictine  order 
it  took  no  particular  part.  In  1866  it  was 
secularized.  Its  history  has  been  written  bj 
L.  Tosti.  Naples,  1848,  8  vols. ;  A.  Caravita, 
Naples,  l^Tti.  2  vols. 

Monte  Oorvino,  John  of.   See  John  of 

MOKTB  CORVIKO. 

Montas  Pialatia  atallan,  MimU  d«  Fittd; 
French,  Mont  <f«  Pieti)  were  pawnbroker 

establii.bment3  founded  and  controlled  by  the 
state,  in  which  ixjor  people  could  borrow 
small  sums  on  pledges  without  paying'  any 
interest  or,  at  least,  only  a  nominaf  interest, 
sufiicient  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  first  i^titution  of  the  kind 
was  founded  at  Perugia,  in  1464,  bv  a  Mino- 
rite monk,  Bamabss,  and  confirmed  by  Paul 
nr.,  but  thence  they  rapidly  spread  over 
Italy,  France,  Qermany,  and  Spain. 

Montfauooa  (mon-fo-koo),  Barnard  da, 
b.  at  SenlatcC,  near  NaitKmne.  Sonthera 

France,  Jan.  18,  IftS.")  ;  d.  in  Paris.  Dec.  21, 
1741  ;  descended  from  a  distinpni^hcd  noblo 
family  ;  received  a  very  careful  eom  Mtion  ; 
served  in  the  army  under  Turenne,  but  en- 
tered, in  1675,  the  Benedictine  coiii:r<  L'iiti>ia 
of  St.  Maur.  and  settled  in  1686  in  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pr^,  Paris.  His  editions  of  Atba> 
nasius.  Origen,  Chryaoetoro,  etc.,  are  cni* 
siderad  models  of  judgment,  taste,  and  in- 
dustry. His  Pitttfoffraphia  Gretoa,  i706>,  It  n 
standard  work  in  its  depattment 

Monifali  Simon  de,  Count,  b.  at  Montfort. 
14  m.  w.a.w  of  Venailiea }  struck  dead  by  a 
sttme  ttiTown  from  a  catapult  at  tlie  siege  of 

Toulouse,  June  25,  1218,  was  by  Innrox-nt 
III.  commissioned  with  the  suppression  of 
the  Albigenses,  or.  a.s  the  commission  read, 
made  leader  of  tlie  c-'^-ade  against  them, 
1209.  As  such  he  l)ecanie  the  horrible  evi- 
dence of  one  of  the  most  monstrous  mistakeo 
which  the  Churcli  of  Rome  has  ever  madflb 
for  althoogh  his  fanaticism  developed  into  «a 
actual  penrerslon  of  htnuan  nature  and  Ua 
cruelly  irrew  into  a  rnvinp  thirst  after  Mood, 
the  piii^'  and  the  cliur*  ]!  not  only  fX)ntinued 
to  use  and  rcco^rnizo  him,  but  even  trieil  to 
throw  a  kind  of  halo  over  his  memory.  (See 
his  biogniDhy  in  Ouizot,  ittmoim  rd.  m 
I' ITistoire  ae  Framx.) 

Montgomery,  Jamee,  Moravian  layman 
and  sacred  p<jct ;  b.  at  Irvine,  Avrsbire,  Scot- 
land. Nov.  4.  1771  ;  d.  at  Sh.  flield.  Eng., 
April  80,  1854.  His  pannts,  .Moravian  rala- 
sionaries»  died  in  Bariiadoes  in  1788.  while  hn 
was  at  sdHwl  tl  Fidnodc,  Yorkshire.  He 
drifted  to  Sheffield  in  1798.  founded  in  17M 
the  Irit  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  till 
MBBiaadiraitwioafliMdaad  impfiiODedfor 
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t liberal  tone  of  cnntcuts.  His  enrlur 
At mru  Prison  AmustiticnU,  L<in(lt)n,  1TU7  ; 
14  iJf»iiH,  l  ;  Tlu:  WaiuU  rtr  of  iitciUer' 
i7,  etc.,  \mi ;  TIta  WrM  ItuUe*,  1810  ;  I'lt* 
iiid  bffort  tht  Fluo<l,  1818,  and  Ortenltind, 
19.  As  an  epic  po«t  be  ia  remote  from 
»tM9ii  but  uis  Ijrics  are  spirited,  srace- 
,  ftnd  Au«d  to  (ouoh  tlM  pmpuJar  heart, 
e  piiritj  and  •vreetiiMi  of  hu  dianicter, 
tlifiilly  reflected  in  hSa  verses,  won  him 
at  lienor  and  liosts  of  friends.  His  liyiniui 
re  constantly  scwight  \>y  aii<l  freely  irivcn 
the  coUcctioiM  of  every  deuoraiuation,  and 
nj  of  them  are  still  indispcoaable ;  tliey 
wared  cbkflr  ia  bia  SoKg*  of  Zitn,  1822  ; 
ritliam  PfUmiH,  1825,  and  Original 
MM,  186^  OOVeriOf  OV«r  half  h  rentury  In 

ir  datei.   He  was  coofesscdiy  am!  by  far 

grLjitcst  liymntHt  of  this  period.  His 
ruUtin  l\j€t  ()i  compilation),  1H27,  aud 
t^ret  on  Pot-try  mul  (feiuiral  Liliniture, 
3,  show  extensive  reading,  wide  sympathy, 
[  Muperior  Judgmeut.   Struui;  humauituriaa 
iiag  aod  earoest  piety  were  the  mainsprings 
hia  Ufa  ;  no  literary  mm  bas  better  illus-  i 
«d(lMpi«oq^Miaiq^  of  Cliciatianiiy.  I 
)  gaum  tSveAon  was  shown  tn  a  banquet  j 
his  retiring  from  editorial  cares  in  IHW,  I 
i  pensioti  of  i;i.")0  granted  1846,  aud  in  a  j 
ilic  funeral.    His  nnmoir,  by  Holbnd  an<l  ' 
.Tctt,  London,  IHS-V-ofi,  tilU  7  vol*.  ;  nu 
idgmeut  in  1  vol.,  by  Mrs.  fl.  C.  Knight,  ' 
eared  at  Boslou,  1867.  F.  M.  B.  i 


Sacred. 
I  Nl-an  orAbib..  .. 

II.  Zit  or  Ziv  

.   III.  Sivw  

.   IV.  TWninnx.  

.    V.  Ab  

.   VI.  ElttI  

.  VII.  Eihaolm  orTlshri. 

.Vlll.  BiiJ   

.   IX.  ChUlco  

.    X.  Tdwih  , 

.  XI.  StelMt.  

.  xn.  " 


(onmnental  Theology,  a  name  of  recent 
tDlion  to  designate  the  scientific  prcsentn- 
of  the  notioDS  and  doctrinaa  of  tbeologT 
ley  are  expressed  fn  the  mmraments  whtcn 

:i'^sive  accH  of  the  Christiiin  (Mnirch  have 
luced.  It  is  a  re^ult  of  the  cvtT-ineren.s- 
Rubdiviiiioii  of  till  >il'j_'!r:d  topics  which 
;igs  from  the  advance  of  scientillc  study, 
criticism,  art  history,  ccdesiasticjil  arcbs!- 
y,  etc.,  have  been  regarded  as  auxiliaries 
le  one  science  of  church  blstoiT ;  but  as  a 
e  has  been  made  for  •  new  oepaitnient, 
leology,  so  one  has  been  made  for  this, 
:h  hius  the  relation  to  that  of  gonu.s  to 
lea.  According  to  the  propos<'d  dcvelon- 
tof  tlio  science  by  Pipt  r,  it  is  to  induiie 
liaciLsaitm  of  the  e,ss«-utiul  nature  of  Chris- 
art  and  its  relations  to  the  church,  and 
the  history  of  Christian  art,  including 
rariotto  speides;  its  monaments.  ciirir 
as  coins,  or  private,  andi  as  genis»  ringR, 
epulchral  monuments,  or  ercleslsBtical, 
as  churches  anfl  clf)istors,  with  the  ves- 
and  ornamentation  found  in  them  ;  and 
jistory  and  development  of  Cliri^tian  iirt 
i.  lie  even  proposes  such  lilies  as  monu- 
tal  excffBris,  monnmental  dogmatici,  and 


Montgomery,  Robert,  Church  of  Eug- 
huiJ  ;  L>.  at  iJuth,  IbUT  ;  d.  at  Brighton,  Dec. 

185o.  His  father  was  a  comedian  named 
Gomerv.  He  griuluated  at  Lincoln  College, 
OxforJ,  183^  ;  waa  ordained.  183-5  ;  minister 
of  Percy  Chaix  l,  London,  180G-38.  and  1843- 
53  ;  of  St.  Jude's,  Qlaagow,  1838-12.  Hi* 
epics,  T/u  Omnipntemt*  ef  Utitj/,  London, 
1829  :  Satan,  1829  ;  Th4  Smtah,  1882.  etc. 
sold  largely,  notwillistanding  the  sjivage  and 
not  undeserved  criticism  of  iliicaulay.  Less 
pretentious  ajid  h"sa  known,  but  more  meri- 
lorious,  were  27m!  ChriMian  I.ifi ,  ls4f<.  and 
The  Sanctuary,  1855,  nuidi'  up  of  devcut 
lyrics.  He  produced  no  less  tbaii  uO  vols., 
much  of  whose  contents  were  gathered  in  6 
vols.,  XADdoo,  1889-40.  F.  M.  B. 

Month.  The  Bebnw  nootlM  were  lunar— 
t.^.,  from  one  new  noon  to  another  ;  but  as 
12  lunar  months  made  but  X>\  (bivs  and  6 
liours,  the  Jewish  year  f(  11  short  of  the  s-olur 
Deal ly  11  days.  To  compensate  for  this  (iif- 
ference  evenr  three  yeurs  a  thirutnlh  ntouth 
was  intercalated,  callwi  Vc  mlar.  the  second 
Adai.  At  tlw  exodus  from  £igyp4  Qod  or^ 
dalned  that  that  montb—fho  seventh  of  the 
civil  year — should  be  the  first  of  the  sacred 
year,  by  which  the  religious  festivals  wore  to 
l)e  rerkone<l.  Tlie  months  wi-rv  usuiilly  desic^ 
nate^l  as  tirst,  Rxond,  etc..  and  the  numet>  by 
which  they  are  now  known  scemtobavolMeft 
adopted  during  the  Captivity. 

Ciini -[•Diullng  with 
....  JUiehor  Apri:.    N.  h.  it.  I. 
....  April  or  M«}-.   IKiiigMAi.  I. 
  May  or  June.  ttdMrvULlL 

. ...  JnneorJnif. 

 .  July  or  Anfnut. 

  Angn«t  or  Kcpti'mber.   Neh.  t1.  l.V 

....  8<?ptetnb«"r  or  (KlolxT.    1  Kinips  vUl.  2. 

....  (k'tobcr  or  Ni'vi  ini'ir.    1  Ktnj{»  vl  .Is. 

.  ...  November  or  IX-CLinber.    Neh.  I,  1  ;  Zcch.  vli.  1. 

.....  Decenber or  Jsnnary.   Kathcril.  lo. 

  Janiury  or  Febraary.  Zech.  1.  T.  ^ 

....  February  or  March.  Esther  Hi.  7.   T.  \V  .  C. 

ethics.  Unquestionably  the  monumental  re- 
mains of  tbe  cbondl  have  monv  a  lest^on  to 
teach,  and  thdr  aiystematic  stuar  will  reratt 
in  new  illustrations  of  truth  ;  bnt  whetlier 

such  8lu<ly  shouM  Ixj  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  distinct  Iheolofiicnl  science  is  a  (|Ueslion 
about  which  there  may  evidenlly  be  two  opin- 
ions. (Sec  l^ipir's  art.  in  Herzoc,  lit'tU  in-ydo- 
pJdie,  vol.  XV..  p.  432,  ns  also  his  book.  Jun- 
teitung  in  die  MonumtrUaU  Theobme,  Gotba, 
1887.)  F.  H.  P. 

Moody,  Dwight  Lyman,  Congregational 
layman  ;  b.  at  IS'orthfleld,  Ma-ss.,  Feb.  6, 
1^7  :  joined  a  Congregational  church  ;  waa 
during  tbe  Civil  War  employed  as  a  homo 
missionary  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Chicago ; 
engaged  afterward  In  revival  work  togetncr 
with  I.  D.  Sankey,  n  Great  Britain.  18*3-75, 
and  1BH3,  and  in  America.  He  published 
2'he  Stcniifl  ('oi'iuK/  I'f  r/ifint,  Chicago,  1877  ; 
S^rirt  Poirrr.  issl  -'T/if  W.iy  to  OnI,  1864, 
nnd  several  collet  tions  of  sermons. 

Mcon  I  Hebrew.  ]i>ih'  yilhur  or  trhitr).  Tl»e 
"  li  r  li'/ljt"  appointed  for  timt^s  and  sea- 
sons (Gen.  i.  14-16,  Ps.  civ.  19).  Tbe  begin- 
ning  of  the  month,  caDed  2f€omtnia,  new- 
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mooa  day,  was  celebrated  with  special  ncri- 
fiees  (Nam.  xxvUl.  11-lS).  Ttw  mooa  was 
wnrahipped  hy  most  ancumt  Aatiom  either 

tliridly  (Joh  xxxi.  26),  with  r;ikcs  i)f  hoiicy 
(Jcr.  xvii.  l><),  or  as  iin  iilol  u'oddr^s  under  tlie 
name  i>f  AshtiTotli,  Artemis.  L'raiiia,  etc. 
TIu  III  tirew.s  were  spe<  i!illy  cautioned  ugniiiKt 
tin's  form  of  idolatry  (Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3), 
VLt  tlie\-  fell  into  it  ood  baroed  fnoeiue  to  the 
in»nn  <2  Kings  xxWi.  SK  and  their  women  wor- 
shippod  her  as  the  queen  of  heaven  (Jer.  vii. 
18,  xliv.  17).  The  •withdrawal  of  the  moon's 
li^-ht  Isji.  xiii.  10.  Mntt.  xxiv.  2fl,  licv.  viii. 
12;  w;i_s  !i  symbol  of  divine  judgmeuts. 

T.  W.  C. 
Moral  Inability.   Sec  iNABTLrrr. 

Moore,  Clement  OUrka,  LL.D.,  Episcopal 
Ifiviii  iii  ;  b.  iu  New  York,  Julv  I."),  iTTil  ;  d. 
at' Nfw  i)i)rt,  U.  I..  July  10,  Wi^i.  IIi-  was  ii 
son  of  Bisliop  B.  Moore,  of  Xi  w  York.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia,  17U8,  and  was  edu- 
CRted  for  the  church,  but  never  ordained. 
He  gave,  in  1818.  the  ground  on  which  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  was  built,  and 
was  prof«?ssor  of  biblical  h-arninff  there,  1821- 
60.  His  Iltbrtxr  and  (imk  lA-rifon  (the  first 
issuetl  in  Amerieii)  iipp"MnH:l,  ]W)9,  and  his 
J'iM-riiA,  includini^  tlie  famous  "  Is'if^ht  before 
Christmas,"  1844.  F.  M.  B. 

Mond  Irfnr.  This  dlllefs  trom  tin  laws 
of  nsttire,  which  mean  only  the  Invariable 

seqiicnres  of  phenomi'nn.  nnd  from  iuridicnl 
law,  which  contincH  il.silf  to  iMeriud  acts  and 
to  motives  as  iliiis  miinif<'stcd,  while  moral 
law  lakea  cognizance  of  man'.s  entire  nature, 
lavs  holrl  of  motive  and  purp<iHe.  and  while  it 
exacts  obedience,  requiren  that  this  obedience 
shall  be  voluntary,  shidi  be  the  cxerdse  of 
uaa's  fres  will.  'This  "  cat«sorical  impem- 
five"  does  not  como  from  without,  but  from 
■within,  and  while  It  speaks  witli  nl)soIutc 


anthnritafivenes.s,  yet  does  not  iiiipres.s  us 
witii  ;t  fielinir  nf  romindsinn.  It  arises  in 
the  d('|)ths  of  llie  soul,  and  appeaiins?  to  our 
free  lorn,  insists  that  wo  make  a  rigiit  use  of 
that  freedom,  and  develop  our  composite  na- 
ture aooording  to  its  ori;;inal  i<lea  and  pur- 
pose. It  b  not  wonderful  that  Kant  said 
that  there  were  two  things  which,  the  oftcner 
an  1  the  more?  steadfast^  be  confemiilnted 
thrill,  tilled  his  mind  with  an  ever-new  and 
cvLT-risinpj  adminiti  >:i  mi  l  reverence — the 
starry  heaven  aixfc^,  the  moral  law  irithin 

T.  \r.  c. 

Moral  Obligation  is  that  by  which  we  feel 
boun.l  to  perform  what  U  rlffht  and  to  avoid 

wh  it  is  wrong.  Its  crounil  is  not  tlie  fitnes.s 
of  thin-.'s,  nor  ermfonnitv  to  reason,  nor  ex- 
pedi'  iiey,  hut  the  will  G<xl  as  rcvenle<i  in 
nature  an  1  in  his  Word,  for  he,  as  the  ^rreat- 
est  and  best  nf  befalgS,  Is  the  Immutable  stand- 
ard <if  r.'clitudc.  T.  W.  C. 

Moral  Philosophy.   Sec  Ethics. 

Moral  Seme  is  a  term  frequently  us€<l  to 
den  )te  ronsc  ienre.  It  is  that  faculty  by 
whi'  li  we  pcrci  ive  tiie  moral  finality  of  an 
n(t.  an  1  eilhiT  approve  or  condemn  it.  It 
alwavs  points  to  a  law  above  hself  which  de- 
termines what  Is  good  and  what  is  evil. 

T.  W.  C. 


Moral  TiMelog7.  See  CAScnntT. 
MoralitiM.  Sic  Mystebies. 

Morality  is  the  relation  which  human  ao> 

tions  bear  to  a  jfiven  role  of  right.  It  com* 
preliends  only  a  j-art  of  relipion,  but  religion 
comprehends  the  whole  of  niiirnlily.  t)ne 
finds  all  its  motives  Ix  low  ;  the  other  fetches 
its  motiveH  from  alK)vc.  The  highest  prin- 
ciple in  social  morals  is  a  lUSt  regard  to  tbs 
rights  of  men ;  the  drst  prudple  in  religion 
is  Ibe  love  of  God.  While  lelipon  ooveis  the 
whoto  life,  present  and  to  come,  momlitT 
ccmllnee  itself  virtually  to  the  existing  world. 

T.  W.  C. 

Moravian  Brethren^  The,  a  body  of  Chris- 
tbns  whose  organization  dates  liack  to  14117, 
as  a  nsult  of  the  religious  and  politteal  mon^ 
ments  tn  Bohemia  woidi  followed  the  martyt^ 
dom  of  John  Hus.  For  convenience  their 
history  is  genemlly  divided  into  two  periods  : 
that  of  the  Ancient  Jloravian  Brethren,  or  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  and  that  of  the  Kenewed 
.Moravian  Brethren,  or  Moravian  Chun  li. 
The  more  correct  title  in  each  case  is  the 
{'/■■il.i.i  FrntruMt  W  UnUftf^Brrthrtn. 

I.  TUE  AXCUDIT  MoRATrAN  BBSTHMn, 

1457-im 

1.  JffHorjf,— 'The  Hussite  wars  having  been 
ended  by  the  Compaetnta  of  Bnnl  and  tnc  de- 
feat of  the  Taboriles  and  Orphans  <sei  llrs. 
fiTis),   tile  national   Church   of  Bnhemia, 
llnniLrh  enjoying  the  privilege  of  the  U-«c  of 
the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Bupper,  and  of  the 
vernacular  in  public  worship,  did  not  sat  is  fj 
many  pious  people  who  had  accepted  tho 
teachings  dF  Has.  With  the  permission  of 
Rokyzana.  the  Callxtlne  leader,  and  of 
G<H»rge  Podiebrad,  tho  regent  of  Bohemia, 
they  withdrew  to  Litil/.,  a  desolati-*!  estate 
mar  the  ea.steni  frontiir  of  the  counlrv,  for 
the  furtheranee  of  Itieir  own  Chri>-tian  life  by 
quiet  meetings  for  ycripture  reading  and 
prayer,  desiring  to  live  an  honest  Cliristiaa 
life'  apart  from  the  turmoils  of  the  day. 
Their  object  was  not  to  found  a  new  sect, 
but  rather  a  Chiirtian  assocbitimi.   In  14m. 
calling  themselves  "  Brethren  and  Bbters  of 
the  Law  of  Christ,"  fluy  adoptcfl  a  formal 
declarjition  of  principh  s  untkr  the  leadership 
of  tlregory,  the  m  iihew  of  [{okyrjina.  This 
title  giving  riso  to  misunderstandings,  and 
causing  them  to  bo  regarded  by  many  as  a  new 
monastic  order,  the  name  Unitat  Fratnim, 
or  Unity  of  ttie  Brethren,  was  later  substi- 
tuted. Ministered  to  in  holy  things  by  Michael 
Bradacius  and  other  like-minded  priests  of 
the  Itcinaii  (  atlmlie  or  the  national  church, 
tliey  did  not  foniuilly  sepanite  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Calivtines  until  comixllefl  by 
perseculions.    This   was  effeetetl   in  146i, 
when  at  n  ^aod  at  Llmia,  near  Reiihennu. 
three  men  wen  set  apart  to  the  ministry  by 
lot.  Reeognlffaig  the  validity  of  presbvtcrinl 
ordination  per  »e,  ihe  Brethren  forthwith 
had  these  three  candidates  ordained  by  tho 
priests  who  were  pres  iit.    Piut  in  order  to 
secure  a  ministry  whu  h  ( ven  the  H<  iiuiti 
Catiiolica  nnd  the  Calixiinrs  n.u^t  a<  kn  iwl- 
edire  a.s  valid.  Michael  lirndacius  and  two 
unnamed   priests  were  sent  to  the  Aus- 
truui  Waldenaes  with  a  request  for  ci^scopsd 
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naeentloa.  These  Wuldcnscs  had  received 
e  epbcojpate  from  Koman  biahotw  at  tbe 
lundl  of  Basel.  Two  of  their  bisaops  now 
luecrated  Michael  oiid  his  associates,  who 
t  their  return  rcordainod  the  three  who  hiul 
i  vinusly  received  presbvtcriul  onliiuition. 
A  well  Jirniuged  eeclcsiitslic  al  i^ovcnmieut 
,ving  1m-v'H  set  in  optTition  for  llicmsf Ives, 
e  Brelhreii  soon  spread  inlo  every  part  of 
)heinia.  From  the  first  tlicir  great  object 
IS  CiuristioD  life  rather  than  tiieoretical  ifog- 
%t  and  they  insisted  upon  personal  piety, 
d  not  mere  adherence  to  a  cretxl  as  a  con- 
don  of  membership.  Special  prominence 
iri>-en  to  chiireh  discipline.  In  spile  (if 
•riiilj  iKTsceuliuus on  tin;  piirt of  the  l<i)m!Ui 
;in  1  lilt'  (':i]i.\ti:)i's,  Avim  -iou^ht  their 
tiiiction  by  iniprisoumetit,  cjiitiscatioa  of 
operty,  decrees  of  exile,  torturc.s  hiuI  death, 
rougll  the  good  mooagemeat  and  aelf-sacri- 
lag  zeal  of  leaden  liico  Luke  of  Prarue  (q.  v. ) 
8  Uaittu  made  auchiapid  progress  that  at  the 
mmcnccmentof  the  German  Hcformntion  it 
UQtcd  iU)ont  400  parishes  and  bad  a  rnein- 
rehip  of  probably  200, OOO  souls  in  Ikdu-niia 
d  .^^)rav'iil.  It  liii  1  Iwo  llourisliing  publi- 
:ion  odlccs,  at  Juugbiin/.lau  and  Lcito- 
nM  ;  and  the  literary  activity  of  its  «choI- 
I  was  such  tliat  out  o'f  the  60  works  whicit 
peared  in  Bohemia  from  1500  to  1610,  not 
8  thaa  60  came  from  the  presses  of  the 
titat.  Tt  had  a  hymn-bix>lc.  a  catechism, 
1  a  conftswlon  of  faith  of  its  own. 
The  commencement  of  tiie  Lutheruu  move- 
:nt  aroa«;d  a  hearty  synipalhy  aninnf,' the 
•  tliren,  who  seul  Boveral  <Icputations  to 
itlenljcrg.  Withtlio  Swi.ss  Keforniers  tliey 
o  corresponded.  In  either  case  mutuid 
>d  followed,  even  tliou^h  actual  tUiion  was 
t  efleoted.  The  doctnoal  system  of  the 
?thren  was  purged  of  the  scholasticism 
ich  still  cluiii;  to  it  in  a  measure  ;  and  the 
liirnier.s  were  impres-scd  with  the  impor- 
Ci-  of  u  SI  riii'uriil  diseipline  and  of  union 
oag  tbemselve.s.  Calvin  in  particular  dc- 
(1  certain  principles  from  the  Brethren, 
ich  ho  introduced  into  his  owu  system  of 
cipline. 

JO.  1649  thA  JBrathrai  commenced  to  estab- 
t  themselves  In  Poland,  in  consequence  of 

■s  '(r.itioas  set  in  motion  against  them  by 
•dinand  I.  of  liohemia.    ^lanv  who  were 
led  from  Hohenua  also  orgataztil  coiigre 
ions  in  East  Prussia.    Their  labors  among 

Poles  were  80  snrcessiful  that  in  1557  the 
iisli  branch  was  formally  recognized  as  a 
'vincu  of  tlic  Unity  on  an  equal  footing 
Ji  those  of  Bohemia  and  Koravia. 
rhough  comparative  toleration  was  enjoyed 
tlieir  ori:;inal  seata  during  the  latter  part 
the  IHth  century,  an  l  the  charter  granted 

Rudol|il»  11.  to  IiH  li:iniin  in  1609  recog- 
od  the  Brethren  a  legally  acknowlwlged 
irch,  the  time  of  peaceful  growth  wo-s  to 
short.  The  "  anti-JEieformation,"  com- 
nccd  by  Ferdinand  II.  after  Bohemia  and 
ravia  came  into  his  poeaeaeion,  through 

defeat  of  the  Protestants  on  the  White 
uiit.iin  near  Prague  in  1620.  practically 
.'pt  the  Bretiiren  from  the  kingdom,  logef  lieV 
It  the  adherents  nf  the  olher  evangrlical 

tfessious.   Many  were  put  to  death,  Lhou-  i 


sands  were  exiled,  others  were  compelled  to 
outwardly  conform  to  Romaninn.  Ifor  did 
the  temporary  revival  of  the  church  at  Ita 
new  centre,  Lissa,  in  Poland,  with  about  a 
hundred  new  parishes  in  Poland  and  Prussia 
and  Hungary,  endure  permanently.  Lissa 
wa.s  destroyed  in  l(Mt)  in  the  war  between 
Poland  and  Sweden.  The  Polish  parishes 
gradually  coalesced  with  those  of  the  Re- 
formed. The  governing  Ixwd  was  scattered, 
its  preaidins  bishop,  Amos  Comeniua  (q.v.)> 
finding  a  refuge  in  Holland.  After  his  death, 
1070,  though  the  episcopate  was  maintained, 
the  scattered  congregations  were  merged  into 
those  of  other  Protestant  churches.  Yet,  in 
Moravia  especially,  a  few  fannlies  continued 
to  S4'cretlv  maintain -worship  after  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers,  and  hoped  against  hope 
for  a  renewal  of  their  church. 

2.  Constitution  and  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient 
Brethren. — The  Brethren  recognized  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry.  The  deacon  insttucted 
the  young,  occasionally  preached,  assisted  at 
the  comnuuiinii,  Ijiit  never  administered  it, 
ami  oeciu.i;iuall y  b.ii)ti/.('d  at  the  direction  of 
a  pric.st.  The  jiriixt  was  at  the  lu  ad  of  a  pnr- 
i-*h.  Each  bishop  had  his  diocese,  but  all  the 
bi.Hhops  together  were  associated  in  a  council. 
Tins  council  was  respousible  to  the  General 
Synod,  which  convened  at  stated  periods. 
Diocesan  synods  legislated  for  local  affairs. 
In  addition  to  the  bishops,  sometimes  known 
as  lu  niorx,  at  a  later  time  there  were  a-^sistr.nt 
bishops  or  cvu«cniors.  The  Brethren  had  no 
law  ri's])ei  ting  celibacy,  arid  toward  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  10th  century  an  unmarried 
priest  or  bishop  became  the  cvception. 

In  doctrine  a  development  can  bo  traced  in 
the  views  of  the  Brethren.  Li  many  matters 
they  stood  for  a  time  between  the  Roman 
Catnolics  and  the  Reformers.  Purgatory 
they  rejected  from  curliest  times,  also  the 
adoration  of  the  saints  and  Mariolatry.  In- 
deed up  to  ir»;JO  lh<  y  W(  at  so  far  us  to  rebap- 
tizo  convcrla  from  lioraanlsm,  regarding  them 
as  idolaters.  From  that  date,  moreover,  they 
heUi  to  but  two  sacraments.  Holding  to  in- 
fant baptism,  they  introduced  confirmatioa 
only  in  1S84,  previously  rebaptizing  their 
adult  children.  Human  explanation  of  the 
language  of  Scripture  respecting  tbe  Lord'.? 
Supper  they  avoided.  Laying  special  stres^s 
on  nolv  living  as  an  evidence  of  saving  faith, 
their  discipline  was  very  thorough  and  was 
rigorously  enforced. 

For  the  history  of  the  Ancient  iloravian 
Brethren  see  Cranz,  Ancient  Hi»tur)/  of  the 
Brethren^  London,  1780 ;  fiolmea,  EUtvry  ef 
the  Pratatant  Church  efthe  United  Brethren. 
London,  1825,  2  vols.  ;  Bosl,  lli.ytory  of  ihe 
Fitihemi/in  aiid  Moninan  lirethrtn,  London, 
1848  ;  De  Schwcinitz,  History  of  the  I'l.itdt 
Frittrum,  R'thlehcm,  Pa.,  1885;  Beuham, 
Life  of  Comoiiui,  London,  1858;  Peschcck, 
Jteform  and  Anti-Reform  in  Bohtmia,  Loudon, 
1845,  a  vols.  ;  Setflerth,  Church  Conntitution 
of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  Lob* 
don,  1866  ;  Gindely,  Oeeehiehte  der  BBhmiiehen 
Jh-xeder,  Prague,  1857,  and  Qvellen  zvr  Ge- 
»r/(irfite  der  B.  B.,  Vienna,  l!*59 ;  Crocecr, 
(I'M'hidvie  ttw  aUm  Bruedtrittrehe,  Qnadbn, 
I  iao7. 
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II.  The  Urnbwkh  Mouaviaji  Brethren, 
1728  lo  tlic  piescul  lime.  Coimnonly  kuown 
as  "The  jloruviiicis,"  or  "The  5loraviiin 
Church,"  their  own  olUcial  dusiico»tioo  being 
"  UaitoB  Firaimm,'*  or  *'  The  United  Bieth- 
ren." 

1.  Iliittory.  —In  1723  a  few  families  of  those 
who  had  secretly  cheriahed  the  doctrinea  and 

Snictioos  of  the  Monvian  Brethren  fled  from 
[oraviii  in  search  of  some  spot  where  lliey 
CJiiid  enjoy  religious  litx-rlv.  L'lultr  the 
^fiii  liitiL-*?  ol  Chrisiiau  Duviif.  u  c;ir[)i'iU<  r, 
who  on  hU  conversion  from  Komuiii^ni  iiutl 
turned  evangelist,  they  inudu  tlnir  way  to 
BertliL'ls  lorf,  near  Ziltau.  in  Saxuny,  tlic 
dontuin  of  the  young  Count  NichohtM  Ludwig 
TOO  Ziazaudorf  (q.T.)>  oflerad  them  a 
refuge.  Dartng  the  itext  setren  years  ahout 
8'>0  other  Brethnin  from  MoniHn  und  Bohe- 
mia emigrated  to  the  samo  place,  leaving  their 
property  und  risking  imprisonment  or  worse 
at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  authorities. 
They  built  a  town  C4illc<i  Herrnhiit,  to  which 
there  gradually  docked  awakened  persons 
from  various  parts  of  Germany.  It  was  not 
the  original  pur  pom  of  Count  Zinzendori  to 
reneir  the  Moramn  Cliurch  as  an  eocledasti- 
cal  organization.  Intending  rather  to  found 
io-itituiion-)  on  \\U  estate  similar  to  those 
which  wtire  the  oulc*ome  of  Spenerian  pietism 
at  Halle,  it  wjw  not  until  1727,  when  he  be- 
came actiuainled  with  the  Uttio  Dijsfiplitujg  of 
CoiUiiaiud,  and  a  Wv)nderful  relii^ious  revival 
WAS  expL'riena>(l  by  tin:  colony  of  refugees, 
that  ha  felt  himself  called  of  tiod  to  this 
work.  Aocordlaglv,  In  1789.  iJirough  the 
traasfcr  of  tlio  episoojiato  of  the  Ancient 
Brethren  to  David  Nitschmann,  the  first 
bishop  of  th(r  Rtniuwc  l  M  )ravian  Church,  at 
B  'rlin  on  starch  13,  bv  Dutiiel  Krnst  Jublon- 
ski  ^q.v.)  and  Christian  yilkovius.  the  two 
•urviviag  biibope  of  the  UniUu  Fratrum, 
the  reoewml  waa  elTcctid.  Even  yet,  how- 
•Tar,  it  was  Zinzendorf 's  ruling  purpoae  to 
have  rather  a  Girtetian  aasociatlon  of  tme 
believer.^  witbtn  the  various  evangelical 
churches,  eeeleri'tlm  in  errlm'n.  Only  the 
f  jrce  of  providential  circuinslaiiecs  overrule*! 
allairs  otherwise.  To  this  day,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Burope,  this  unaeeiarian  actiTity 
continues. 

Even  before  the  episcopate  had  been  se- 
enred— viz.,  in  1782.  the  miaslonanr  activity 
of  the  Brethren  commenced  with  the  aending 

of  Le<mard  Oober  and  David  Nitschmnnn 
(q.v.)  to  the  negroes  of  St,  Thomas,  Others 
Wi-at  to  Oreciilaii  1  in  17:53.  Tlie  ic.tluence  of  [ 
the  Bretlireu  bt'gan  >;radually  lo  extend 
thronffhout  the  conlinetit  Denmark.  Livo- 
ala,  Sweden,  Holland,  Switzerland.  In 
Britain  the  activity  of  Uie  Brethren  com- 
menced in  1788,  and  one  of  their  leaders, 
Peter  Boehler.  was  instrumental  in  the  con- 
vcTHlon  of  .John  Wesley.  ToSOCurB  the  nee<l- 
ful  legal  prolLctii»n  for  tlieir  work.  Siumgen- 
berg  (ij-V. ),  one  of  their  chief  theoloirians,  ob- 
taiue^l  a  license  from  Arrhbi-ihop  Potter  au- 
thorizing them  to  prearh  "  as  foreiirn  Protes- 
tanlS,  known  as  .\foravinn»."  Hcnco  this 
became  the  d -siimation  by  which  they  were 
known  in  EngUsh-qHsaking  countries.  Their 
ax»f«ment  nw  to  a  largo  extent  panllel  to 


that  of  the  Methodists,  and  they  were  viry 
useful  in  the  promotion  of  vital  nligiou  lu 
Yorkshire.  l.anea.shvre,  the  West  of  KK^bnid. 
Wales,  and  the  .North  of  Ireland,  in  174y  par- 
liament, with  the  concurrence  of  the  bench  of 
bishops,  ackuowlcnlged  thetn  as  "  an  ancient 
epUcopal  church,"  and  encouraged  them  to 
settle  m  the  North  American  colonies.  Hera 
they  had  endeavored  to  ohtatn  a  footlioM  at- 
ready  in  17;i"i,  nt  Savannah.  Ga.,  and  had  es- 
tablislud  a  crUre  of  ucii\  ity  uinong  the  Ind- 
ians an<l  Hie  v,  hite  settlers,  at  lidhU  lu  ni,  Pa., 
then  a  w  iltlerut  ss.  As  in  Britain,  a  very  ex- 
tended sy.stcin  of  itineracies  va-s  soon  in  oper- 
ation, extending  through  seven  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  ;  and  had  the  old  Moravian  cltnunt 
been  allowed  to  expand  naturally,  in  both 
Britain  and  Americn.  it  is  piobalkw  tbat  the 
Moravians  would  have  had  a  blltOIT  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  the  Hcthodlsts.  But 
Ziii/.iiidnrf's  views  prevailed,  by  which  a 
nuniber  of  viilnges  were  c«tabll*ncd  at  vari- 
ous points  in  Christendom,  inhabited  solely 
by  true  and  gcnidne  Christians,  who  were  to 
be  little  more  than  an  cxuni]  Ic  to  the  \sorId 
around  them,  but  who  shoukl  devote  their 
energies  to  Ine  conversion  of  the  htsthtn 
world,  particularly  giving  attention  to  tho 
ract^s  lowest  in  ihe'scalc  of  hnnninily.  Tiny 
uKn  rccDiriiizi-d  a  providential  call  ti>  prf  mk  to 
the  Chri.stian  training  of  the  young  by  their 
niunerous  boarding  schools,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  gave  their  energies  to  a  vast 
mission  work  by  means  of  evangelists  who 
organize  "societies"  of  spiritually  minded 
people,  wlthont  endeavoring  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  slate  clnirch.  This  misslonniy 
activity,  known  as  the  Diunpoia,  has  for  iia 
Held  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Korway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Lhouia, 
Esthonia,  and'  sonic  other  parts  of  Ru&sia. 
In  the  event  of  the  disestablishment  of  any  of 
the  state  churcht-s  of  these  lands  the  nicui'ber- 
ship  of  the  Moravian  church  would  be  la« 
creased  many  tbonmnds. 

About  tlu!  ndddle  of  the  present  centniw 
the  cvclusive  tyslem  was  alwltshcd  in  Amerf- 
cu,  a[i(l  since  "then  the  church  has  ixicndcd 
considerably,  having  congregations  in  i'cnn- 
sylvania,  Kew  York,  N(  w  Jcrsev,  Murvlund, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  ItHlIuna,  Alis.souri,  Illinois,  ^lichi- 
gan,  Wisconsin,  .>Iinne«Ma,  North  Dakota, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Its  TbeolOjg;i-> 
cal  Seminary,  at  Bethldicm,  Pa.,  was  founded 
in  1807,  reorgjinized  in  1S58. 

2.  Constitution.- -The  ronstitution  of  tho 
Moravian  Church  was  thonnigiily  ri  visi d  ia 
lfclo7.  The  Uiiitas  Fratntut  at  prt.'cnt  tni- 
braces  three  provinces,  the  German  or  Conii- 
nental  Enro|K-au.  the  British,  and  the  Ameri« 
can.  Each  pro"incc  is  governed  by  its  own 
provincial  synod  with  Its  nrovinclsl  elders 
an  executive  board,  but  forma  abo  wlih  tha 
other  two  an  organic  whole.  The  highest 
body  is  the  General  Kynod,  which  meets  onco 
ill  ten  years,  beini;  compused  of  repris<nia- 
livi-s  of  all  the  provinces  and  of  the  niisviuiis, 
reviews  the  life,  regulates  tho  doctrine  of  tho 
church,  anil  receives  a  report  of  the  niansge- 
ment  of  the  inis.si()ns.  It  also  elects  the  high- 
est exeeutive  board,  the  Unity's  Elders'  Con- 
feKBce,  whidi  is  charged  witb  the  adailiii»> 
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ration  of  the  missions  and  oUier  joint  affaim 
)f  the  cliurcli. 

3.  Tlu  Ministry.— As  Id  the  old  Moravian 
)liurch,  thu  three  grade«iof  the  ministry  exist, 
mt  tli'j  bLihup^  ari5  not  diocettan.  They  alone 
inlnio,  yet  only  ut  the  requeat  of  the  execu- 
ive  board  of  their  procince  or  of  the  Unity, 
["bey  have  seats  otficially  in  the  synods  of  the 
ir.)riace  la  which  they  re«ide  and  in  thiit  of 
he  unity.  Dc:vcon9.  no  less  than  presbyters, 
Mjrf.trm  erery  ordinary  miaiitterlul  function, 
ilminister  the  sacraments,  confirm,  etc.  Un- 
nliUncd  assisbint.^,  as  in  the  case  of  tlio  An- 
ient M'iraviau  Cliurch,  are  formally  set  apart 
i  acjlyteji. 

4.  Hitmiland  Ut'iffft. — The  ritual  is  liturgl- 
al.  with  full  pnivinion  also  for  free  prayer, 
'lu-re  are  prescribed  forms  for  baptism,  con- 
rin:ktion,  the  Lord's  Supper,  ordinution. 
)irria);c  nnd  buri4i],  and  also  for  tno  chief 
iStivaid  of  the  Christian  year,  which  are  ob- 
jrve  1.  When  practicable  the  Easter  morning 
taay  is  prayed  in  the  open  air  at  the  ccme- 
sry.  Love  fcasLs,  in  imitation  of  the  ayajrat 
t  the  early  church,  are  ob««.?rved.  Certain 
ays  coraraemonitini;  important  events  in  the 
iitory  of  the  Moravian  Church  are  di^tin- 
uished  by  sDetnul  services.  The  congrega- 
ons  are  divided  into  "  choirs"  or  "  classes." 
1  the  basis  of  age  and  sex,  tliat  emphu^iH 
tiy  ha  laid  on  the  special  duties  incumbent 
1  each  station  in  life,  and  that  the  members 
;  each  "  choir"  mav  anuuallv  covenant  to- 
.'ther  to  8c;rve  the  Yjord  faitfifuUy.  Foot- 
ashini;  and  marriage  by  lot  were  alrol- 
lied  in  1818.  The  use  of  the  lot  is  no 
nger  a  part  of  the  ofBcbl  machmery  of  the 
lurch. 

5.  Doctrine. — The  Moravian  Church  seeks 
emphasize  life  before  creed.    It  therefore 

;i  no  formal  creed.    Its  doctrine,  as  found 
the  catechism,  the  Easter  morning  litany, 
id  io  the  Si/tuxUil  RttulU  (1889)  embraces 
0  follosving  p:iinlH  :  (1)  That  Scripture  is 

0  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  (2;  the 
tal  depravity  of  human  nature  ;  (8)  the  love 
God  thu  Father  ;  (4)  the  real  Oodhtiid  nnd 
u  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  (5)  our 
conciliation  uuto  Qod  and  our  justification 
fore  him.  through  the  sjicriflce  «»f  Jesus 
irist ;  (fi)  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

1  the  operations  of  his  grace  ;  (7)  good 
>rks  ai  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ;  («)  the  fcl- 
vsliip  of  bf'lievcrs  with  one  anolhfr  in  Jesus 
irist  ;  (9)  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
>ry.  and  the  re^turrection  of  the  dead  unt.) 
3  or  unto  condemnation. 

J.  Foreign  Mi$»i<>n*. — From  the  time  of  its 
I'^MTul  the  Moravian  Church  lias  been  pre- 
iueutly  a  missionary  church.  Unsucceas- 

attctnpts  havo  been  made  \fi  Lapland 
;  am  jni^  the  Samovedes  (1737-S8)  ; 
Ceylon  (1T:}S-4I»  ;  Algiers "(1 740)  ;  (iainea. 
•Ht  Africa  U7;37-41  aud  17«7-70)  ;  Persia 
47-50);  E,'vpt  (l7.")3-83):  Eiwt  Indic-s 
59-96)  ;  am  ing  the  Calmiicks  (1835-40). 
1  in  Djraerara  (1835-40),  where  a  later  at- 
ipl  liii.H  wiccfoded.  There  ari^  at  present 
!C««.sfiil  missions  in  the  following  "  Mls- 
n  Provinces"  :  Greenland  (17*{)  ;  Labrador 
71);    Indians  of  North  America  (17:)5) ; 

Thomas  aud  St.  Jan  (17a2) ;  St.  Croix 


(1782) ;  Jameica  (1764)  ;  Antigua  (1756) ;  St. 
Kitfs  (1775)  ;  Barbadoes  (1765)  ;  Tobago 
(1790,  renewed  1827)  ;  Trinidad  (1890)  ;  Mos- 
kito  Coast  (1848)  ;  Surinam  (1785) ;  CapcC^ol- 
ony  (1786.  renewed  1792) ;  Kaffraria  (18:»)  ; 
Australia  (1849)  :  Kashmir  (185»)  ;  the  lepers 
in  Jerasalem  (1867)  ;  Demcnira(1878)  ;  Alaska 
(1884)  ;  German  Equatorial  Eait  Africa  (1890). 
The  annual  cost  of  these  missioas  is  from 
$250,000  to  $800,000.  The  112  Mations  and 
21  out  stations  are  served  by  292  missionaries 
(male  and  female),  51  native  missionaries  and 
1659  native  assiiitants.  There  are  86,680  com- 
municants from  among  the  heathen,  and  if 
with  them  are  reckonwl  baptized  adults  not 
yet  admittal  to  the  communion,  and  the  can- 
tliriates  for  baptism  and  applicants  for  relig- 
ious instniction,  and  the  children,  there 
is  a  total  missionary  membenihip  of  87.263 
souls. 

7.  The  Bohemian  Misnion.— In  the  year  1869 
the  General  Synocl  resolved  to  commence  « 
mission  in  Bohemia  as  a  work  of  the  entire 
I'nity.  Not  until  1880  did  it  obtain  legal 
sanction  from  the  Austrian  government  ;  and 
even  now  many  hindrances  arc  thrust  in  the 
way  of  the  Brethren.  There  are  now  five 
congregations  and  filials,  with  two  orphan- 
ages. 


8.  Slatiatic*.— 


ConuBaotctnU. 

Total. 

German  Provlnco,  ftbout.... 

0,fiOO 

8,000 

s,aoo 

0400 

ii.aoQ 

iH,iau 

SI, 100 

38,000 

MIxnlonaHeii  and  Children.. 

S98 

COO 

400 

ait,6tw 

87.903 

SO.OOO 

08,888 

210,168 

9.  PubUeatioM.— In  Germany,  Hermhut 
(weekly) ;  Der  DrMer  Bote  (bi-monthly) ; 
Niu-hrtehten  au»  der  OemetTU  (monthly); 
jViMto/utfilatt  (monthly) ;  M.  B.  jUr  Kinder 
(monthly) ;  in  Switzerland,  Journal  (U  I'  Uniti 
(Ut  Frere*  (monthly)  ;  in  Holland,  Berigten 
uit  de  Ileidftv-  Wereld  (monthly)  ;  in  Eng- 
land, 7V»<J  Messenger  (monthly)  ;  Perufdieal 
Aef-uunta  (quarterly,  lOlst  year) ;  MiMionary 
y/i'/jor/er  (monthly) ;  American  province.  The 
Moratian  (weeklv) ;  Der  Briderhntiwhafter 
(weekly)  ;  Tfut  Little  Miuioiuirg  (monthly) ; 
Ikr  MiMiont  Freund  (monthly)  ;  Jamaica, 
The  Jitmnira  Moravian  (monthhO ;  South 
Africa,  De  Bode  (monthly) ;  De  Kinder  VrieTid 
(monthly) ;  Surinam,  De  Miuion*  Vriend 
(monthly).  In  all  the  provinces  Tlie  TeJct- 
Book  (annually;,  a  devotional  manual,  100,000 
copiuji  each  year. 

For  the  history  of  the  Renewed  Moravian 
Churi'h  see  Cranz,  Ancient  and  Mmknt  His- 
lory  of  tlte  Brethren,  London,  1780;  Holmes, 
Ilitttory  of  tfii  United  Brethren,  London.  1825, 
2  vols.;  The  Morarum  Manual,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  1868;  Bovet.  T/te  Bani«hed  Count,  Lon- 
don. 1865  ;  Holmes,  Miiuioiin  of  the  United 
Brethren,  London,  1827;  Cranz.  Greenland^ 
Tiondon,  1767,  2  vols.  ;  I'he  Morariant  in 
Janinira,  London,  1854  :  Loskiel,  IK»tory  of 
Indian  Miuions,  London,  1794  ;  Heckcwcldcr, 
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Hittary  of  the  Ltdian  Mittion,  PbAadelpbla, 
1817  ;  dc  Schweinitz,  Life  and  T^metofAnid 
Zeuberger,  Philndelphia,  1870;  Thompaon, 
J(»nmo»  MutiooM,  New  York.  1888 ;  Croe- 

git,  G'aaaUlsAfa  der  Bnumerten  BrMerkirehe, 
padau,  1B52-M,  8  vols.  :  Schrautenbadi, 
Zinxendttrf  tind  die  JirMergemei iif ,  Gnadnu, 
1951  ;  Pint,  EraiigflUcJie  (llit'tln'ttxUhrc  nnc'i 
JScfii-ift  vnd  Erfithruufj,  Ootlia.  1S(W  ;  p)i(t. 
ZiraemUftft  Thfologie,  Gotha,  1H6(I  ;  Hci.  hfl, 
The  Early  UUUtry  of  the  Church  the  United 
Bretliren  in  North  America,  yazareth,  Pn., 
1886 ;  A.  SdlultM,  Die  liimontfchh  r  der  Er- 
iMtMrten £HbbrMfvft«.  BethJeheiu.  Pa.,  1890. 

J.  Tatlob  Uamiiaoh. 

Mor'-de-oai  {}iUl4  «Mli»or  iferaWmwr  ^ 
Mar$).   A  captm  Jew  of  Baal's  famflj,  who 

resided  at  the  court  of  Ahasucrus  (b.c.  590). 
He  was  the  ooustn  and  guardian  of  llada&^ali, 
whose  wonderful  Idstory  is  rclatcfl  ia  the 
Book  of  Esther.  T.  W.  C. 

Mors,  Hannah,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
SUpleUui.  nesr  Bristol,  £ug..  Feb.  2.  1745  ; 
d.  at  Clifton,  also  near  Bristol,  Sept.  7,  l»8d. 
She  and  her  Hi.stt  rs  followed  their  fatlu  r  in 
teaching  school  till,  inheritiug  f>onif  mtine\-. 
she  led  a  litenury  life  in  Ij<iudon,  urnl  was 
much  petted  by  society.  After  writing  I\rey, 
1778,  and  other  pLiys.  she  tuniL-d  to  moral 
aod  religious  tales,  as  tliu  funiou.s  Mhephei-d 
•if  Siilidmry  Plain,  and  other  iniprovinp 
irorks.  From  1786  she  lived  ia  zetireoient, 
chiefly  at  Cowslip  Oreen  and  Barley  "Wood 
(1802-28),  dcrotinf;  herwlf  zealously  to  the 
education  of  poor  children  and  other  pliilan- 
thropicr  labors.  II<!r  character  wa.s  revered 
by  all  cla.sse,s,  and  her  writings  long  cxerte<l 
a  wide  intluence.  Among  them  are  Snered 
Dmtiuu,  London,  178'i  ;  Manneraof  the  Ore/tt, 
1788 ;  Jit  li  t/ inn  of  the  FathiomMe  Wurld, 
1790;  Ftmaie  .EiueatUm^  1799;  QKaraUa 
tf  a  Tounff  Prhmm,  1805 ;  OaUte  in  Search 
if  a  IFiTc.  1S09 ;  Practical  Piety,  1811  ; 
Chriatian  Mnrtd*,  1813  ;  St.  Paul,  1815. 
Her  compli  tc  work^^  apjxfartxl  in  11  vols., 
London,  iKifi,  and  a  wli  ction  from  them  in 
9  vols..  l!^7-4».  There  are  two  American 
edltiouH  of  her  works,  New  York  aud  Phila- 
delphia. Her  life  lias  b< « n  ^vrttten  by  W. 
Koberts,  1884.  4  vols. :  H.  Thmniwoii.  1888, 
and  Mrs.  R  Smith.  1844.  ¥7m.  B. 

More,  Henry,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  16—). 
F.H.S.  (1061),  Church  of  Endand  ;  b.  at 
Grantham,  Lincolnsliire,  110  m.  n.  bv  w.  of 
London,  Oct.  12.  1614  :  d.  at  Cambridge, 
Sept.  1 .  1 687.  Ho  was  bred  in  Cal  viniHm ,  bu  t 
"could  never  swallow  that  hard  doctriue." 
Ctotng  from  Eton  to  Christ's  CoOego.  Cam- 
bridge, 1681,  ho  beoani''  M  A.  and  tutor. 
1889.  Here  he  joined  tlie  funioiw  band  of 
Pl.itonists,  and  spent  bis  life  in  study  and 
conienitibilion,  gaining  great  repute  for  lcnrn- 
Ing  and  piety.  He  declined  all  offers  of  pre- 
ferment, including  a  deanery  aud  a  bisho|aric, 
and  in  1C75  accepted  a  prebend  at  OhMKSester 
only  to  resign  It  to  another.   Hia  nature  was 

Joyous,  though  his  tastes  were  abstruse  and 
lis  habit<)  Hocludefl.  Tidloch  calls  him  "  the 
most  poetic  nnd  f ranscendf-ntul  "  of  his 
whool.    In  Infer  life  he  .spi  ni  unit  It  time  fit 

Kagky,  iu  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  his 


friend  Lady  Conway,  wboae  Influence  is 
thought  to  have  made  him  more  mrstical  and 
less  rationaL  He  pabHshed  PAUo$0phieal 
Poem.  London,  1647  ;  Myttery  ef  OcMinm, 
1660 :  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  1664 ;  Dirine 
I){(il'if/iitii,  IfjSK,  etc.,  besides  Opera  Theoli>fji. 
c<i,  HiT.'i,  and  <>iyrn  Phil'mophicn,  1678.  His 
life  was  wriit(  ii  liy  W.  Ward,  London,  1710. 
(Src  Principal  1\x\\o(^,  Rational  Theck>ffyin 
K>.f,iaiid  inthe  SmnlMnth  Omtury.  ii.,  »03- 
409.)  F.  M.  B. 

Morsi  Sir  Thomas,'I{onian  Catholic  mar- 
tyr ;  b.  m  London,  Feb.  7,  M7H  ;  executed 
in  the  Tower.  July  7,  1585.    Ho  wiis  educated 
ill        luju>(  hold  of  Cardinal  Morlou  and  at 
Oxford  ;  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  1496  ; 
entered  parliament,  1008,  but  incurred  the 
wrath  of  Henry  VII.,  and  leUred  from  public 
Mte  for  some  time ;  married,  1G07.  and  re» 
suracd  legal  j>ractice  ;  won  the  favor  of  lleniy 
V'in.  and  ^Volscy  ;  wa«  knighted,  1514  ;  be- 
came one  nf  the  jirivy  council,  aud  was  mi- 
ployed  un  enihas-^ies  ;  treusvirer  of  the  Ex- 
'  chctjuer,  T>-]  ;  .sjxaker  of  the  Commons, 
I  1528  ;  chaucellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
'  1525 ;  succeeded  Woh>ey  as  lord  chancellor, 
1529,  but  rerigned.  1588,'  foreseeing  CQmpl]c«» 
tlons.  A  consdentloiis  adherent  of  the  old 
party,  he  could  not  approve  the  divorce  of 
Calliarine  ucr  the  marriage  with  Anno  Bo- 
leyn.    After  two  years  of  seclu.sicn  he  was 
comndttwl  to  the  Tower,  iu  April,  1534,  and 
in  15;{5  triwl  and  condemnui  witli  Fi>lier  fjr 
dccliaiog  the  oath  of  supremacy.    His  chai- 
actcr,  al&e  in  private  and  public  life,  WIS  of 
the  highest ;  he  was  a  friend  of  Erasmm,  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  a  man  of  genius,  nnn- 
percd  in  part  by  the  superstitions  of  his  ago. 
His  Utopia,  Louvain,  1516,  is  still  famous. 
TluTe  are  two  English  fran-lations  from  1557 
and  1(188  in  Arber's  i»V/>n/</*,  London,  1859. 
His  life  wa.s  written  by  Rojxt,  liis  son  in-law 
(first  prioted  1626,  Ihst  by  Singer,  1822).  and 
seveni  ofbera.  F.  M.  B. 

Mo'-rsh.  1.  The  plain  of  Moreh,  near 
Shechem  (Gen.  xii.  6).  and  tho  mountains  of 
Ebjil  and  Geriz.iin  (Dcui.  xi.  ;!(•),  '^^  as  the  Imlt- 
ing  place  of  Abruni  a(t«T  his  eutrauce  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6).  2.  The  hill 
of  Moreh,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley  of  Jeueel,  the  present  Jebel-ed- 
DuJ^,  or  Llttla  Harmon,  1815  feet  over  tbo 
Mednemmean,  waa  the  camping  groowl  of 
theMidbnitesand  Anutlekltes  before  GidMtt** 
attacic  upon  them  (Judges  vii.  1). 

MoreL  or  Moralll,  Jean  Baptist^  was 
born  in  Paria  In  the  fln4  half  of  the  lOtli  cen- 
tury ;  embraced  the  Befovmatlon ;  songlit 

refuge  at  Geneva,  and  published  in  1561.  at 
Lyons,  bi.'»  Tnnir  de  hi  Di»rif4ine  ft  l\>lice 
Vhritit  niii ,  in  which  he,  in  accordance  with 
the  custouj  of  the  primitive  church  during  tlio 
first  three  centuries,  vin<licate<l  the  right  of 
the  whole  congregation  to  decide  by  universal 
suffrage  any  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline, 
to  elect  pastors,  elders,  deacons.  «te>  Tlio 
Conncil  of  Pastors  of  Geneva  condemned  the 
book,  15(V?.  and  excommunfcated  the  author  ; 
but  Mon  lli  had  left  the  city  before  he  conlfl 
1*  given  over  to  the  sccnlHr  .Hiitliorilics  f«ir 
punishment.  The  penM^utious  did  not.  stop^ 
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lOWever.  The  bcx>k  was  rcp«fttedly  con- 
iemned  by  tlie  Bynods  of  Paris,  1569,  Nlmes, 
.578,  etc.,' and  the  author,  who  had  obtained 
i  place  at  tlie  court  of  ^iavarre,  wa.s  dis- 
nissed  on  the  instance  of  Calvin  and  Ki-za. 
3m  died  some  ycon  later  an  exile  in  England. 
8m  WaddingtOD,  Ramut,  Paris,  1855.) 

Mo'^M-aheth  <3Mik{,pomuioA  of  Oal/i),  a 
own  In  the  lowlend  of  Judah,  the  hirthpiace 
ifMlcah  the  fwo^et  (Jer.  xxvt.  18,  Micah  i. 
L  whence  he  was  called  "  the  Moraabtite." 

T.  W.  C. 

MtefUy  Theouu.  EogUeh  deiat;  d.  In 
ioudon,  Jan.  14, 1748.   He  was  a  Presbvte- 

Ian  pastor  fill  1728,  then  a  physician  at  lJri.s- 
3l,  and  linully  an  author,  llis  chiuf  work, 
"A*  M>r,il  Phiiomp/ier.  London,  1737^,  3 
ols.,  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
>ld  and  New  Testaments,  and  would  elimi- 
ate  all  Jewish  elementa  frtnn  the  gospel,  the 
khini  and  central  character  «f  which  he 
leinlf  nmeorts.  He  mm  naewerad  after  a 
Muner  In  Xetter  X.  of  Leland'a  Tlmw  of  the 
*rt»dp<'l  JhhfiV.il  Writern.  London,  1754-66, 
TOb.,  beat  etl.,  London,  lb87,  1  vol. 

F.  M.  B. 

Mo^'-«h  {$hown  by  Jehotah).  The  hill  on 
'hich  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built 

I  Chron.  iii.  1).  It  sceni.s  to  have  been  the 
iiiii!  placi!  wbure  Abraham  was  directed  lo 
[Ti  T  Is.i.ir  (Gen.  x.\ii.  2),  and  whi-rc  David 
ktcrctidcd  for  his  peoplo  at  the  tiireshing-floor 
t  Araonah  (2  Sam.  xdv,  84).     T.  W.  C. 

M&rikofer,  Johann  Easpar,  b.  at  Frauen- 
ild,  Tliiirg;»ii,  Switzerland,  1789  ;  d.  at  Zu- 
ch,  Oct.  17,  1877  ;  held  various  pastoral 
mrtres  and  publislied  Bilder  (tu3  dem  kircJi- 
-/uin  Lt'hea  der  Srhireitt,  Leipzig,  1864  ;  a 
fe  of  ZwingU,  baaed  on  orwul  sources 
he  bMt  one  Tet  written),  1887-60,  8  toIs.  ;  a 
fe  of  Breitfnger,  Ziirich,  1874  ;  OencJiifhte 
ir  emngtlxaehen  FllUJitlinge  in  der  Schweitt, 
)76,  etc 

Mbrison,  Jamas,  D.D.  (Adrian  College, 
!ichigan,  1883 ;  Unlvcrglly  of  Glasgow, 
H3),  Evangelical  Union  ;  b.  at  Bathgate, 
inlithgow;«hire.  Scotland,  Feb.  14.  1818 ; 
liieated  in  Kdinburj^h  and  Glasgow  ;  at 
:«t  in  the  Unileii  Presbyterian  Church  (1840). 
)  founded  the  Evangelical  Union  (q.¥.)  and 
ace  1043  has  been  principal  and  professor 
r  New  Testament  exegesis  in  iu  Hall  in 
lasgow.  Of  special  value  are  bis  commen- 
riea  on  Matthew  (London,  1870.  6th  ed., 
unrl  3Iark  (1873.  6th  ed.,  18,S9).  and  his 
.pj^itiuiis  of  the  third  (1888),  sixth  (1888). 
ul  ninth  (ie4l»,  8d  ed.,  1888)  chapton  of 
omans. 

Mormonism.  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  the 
j'lie.st  nioniiincnt  of  Mornmn  hislor}' ;  it  is 
so  in  some  rcs[)ects  the  most  important  of 
le  sacred  books  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
lie  Study  of  Monnonism,  therefore,  properly 
immences  with  tlie  Book  of  Mormon.  Its 
eniy  form  is  repulsive  to  the  last  degree ; 
I  thon^t  is  low  and  ladring  tn  Interest. 
Ittle  wonder  that  it  shotild  liave  been  rice- 
ctod.   But  whoever  desires  lo  comprehend  , 


the  history,  doctrines,  and  purjx)fic.s  of  Mor- 
nionism  must  give  his  earcs  first  of  all  to  the 
Book  of  M(.rnion.  If  lie  shrinks  from  that 
ordeal  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy 
to  touch  the  subject  at  all. 

senante  books  are  contaned  In  the  work,  as 

follows :  I.  Xcphi,  II,  Ncphl,  Jacob.  Enos, 
Jarom,  Omni,  ^V<lrds  of  Mormon,  Moslah, 
Alma,  Httaman,  111  Nephl,  IV.  JNcfihl,  ifor* 
mon.  Ether,  Moroni. 

The  phm  of  the  work  represents  that  the 
prophet  Mormon  comix>sed  an  abridgment  of 
the  previous  history  of  the  prophet  Ncphi, 
whicu  he  had  taken  from  the  {dates  of  Mephl. 
In  the  above  list  all  the  books,  from  I.  Ncphi 
to  IV.  Nephi.  are  included  in  the  RO-cnlled 
AbridgTiient  of  Slormon.  The  Bo<ik  of  Mor- 
mon projK!r,  which  kIuihIh  us  lliirtccnlh  in  the 
list,  is  not  a  portion  of  the  Abridgnunt  ;  it 
was  composed  a.s  an  indeix-ndent  work  by  llic 
prophet  Mormon  and  affixed  SB  a  supplement 
at  the  close  of  the  Abridgment. 

The  Book  of  £ther  la  a  aepente  and  inde- 
pendent work  that  has  no  connection  with 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  prophet  ^Inrmon 
was  in  no  sense  the  author  of  it,  and  it  was 
included  becwne  the  editor  took  a  fancjtolta 
contents. 

The  Book  of  Moroni,  which  stands  last  la 
the  series,  was  produced  entirely  by  the  edi- 
tmr,  and  appenoed  to  the  work  for  aqieelal 
purpose.  Tt  was  an  afterthought. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  composed  of  three  separate  and  indc- 

Cendcnt  sections— namely,  the  first  thirteea 
ook-i,  which  are  represented  to  be  tlie  work 
of  the  prophet  Mormon  ;  the  fourteenlli  book, 
calle<l  Ether,  with  which  Jlormon  had  no  con- 
nection ;  and  the  fifteenth  book,  that  was  sent 
forth  by  the  editor  under  the  name  of  Ubconl, 
the  BunriviBg  son  of  Monmoo. 

Returning  to  the  ilrst  aeetlon,  It  may  be  re> 
marked  that  the  Abridgment  of  Mormon  is 
also  divide<l  into  two  sections.  The  editor 
undertook  to  rewrite  and  recast  the  whole  of 
the  Abridgment,  but  his  industry  failed  him 
at  the  chtse  of  the  Book  of  Omni.  There  he 
allowed  (In-  Abridgment  to  stand  pretty 
nearly  in  ilu-  language  of  Monnon,  only  in- 
serting hero  and  tnere  soch  preachments  and 
rofleenons  aa  salted  the  scope  of  bis  enterprise. 
The  first  six  books  that  ho  nad  rewritten  wcro 
given  the  special  name  of  the  small  plates, 
the  original  upon  which  the  so-calkd  snudl 
plates  ^vcre  founded  In  iiig  retained  for  futuro 
uses  ;  btit  owing  to  circinnst.mces  that  could 
not  be  controlie<l,  it  was  never  ]H.rinittcd  to 
see  the  light.  The  book  called  the  \Vord8  of 
Mormon,  in  the  orlgioal  work,  stood  at  the 
beginning  as  a  sort  of  prefiwe  to  the  entire 
Abridgment  of  Monnon  ;  but  when  the  editor 
had  rewritten  the  first  si.T  books  be  felt  that 
these  were  properly  hi.sown  ]>i  rfortiiance.  and 
the  Words  of  Mormon  were  assigned  a  posi- 
tiri[i  just  in  frnntof  the  liook  of  Mfisiah.  where 
the  Abridgment  of  Mormon  took  it,s  real  com- 
mencement. So  much  for  (lie  handiwork  of 
the  editor  who  hrooaht  the  Book  of  Mornum 
Into  the  riiBpe  tn  which  ft  now  appears. 

Slitter  of  the  Book  of  Morwoit  .—The  ques- 
tion may  now  be  raised  as  to  who  was  the 
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editor  of  tlif  B()f»k  of  Mormou.  That  poiut 
oan  DC  Huttled  in  no  other  wuy  than  bv  meaua 
of  a  critical  examination  of  tiie  aoctrinnl 
contents  of  the  work.  This  examination 
tvould  require  modt  time  Md  space,  and 
Iwrc  is  not  the  place  lo  pweeenie  U ;  nothing 
but  results  can  De  submitted.  The  flnt  poiut 
that  iJi  claimed  to  be  estnUUbed  is  that  the 
wlitor  was  a  divine  uf  the  Disciple  iMTsujiaion. 
Ill  its  tlieological  positions  and  coloring  the 
Book  of  ^lortnon  is  a  volume  of  DiiMiiple 
theolof^y,  by  which,  however,  is  not  meant 
that  tho  Disciples  ever  taught  or  practised 
polvgamy.  or  any  of  the  errors  commonly  as- 
socfiOed  with  Mormonism.  That  conclusion  is 
capable  of  deroonstration  b^cnd  any  reason- 
abL  (|UL-sti()u.  I^et  notice  also  be  taken  of 
the  f:it  t  that  the  H>K)k  of  MA>rmon  bears  traces 
of  two  s..M,'i  r,ii  n-ilaclions.  It  rontairis  in  tlx; 
lirst  redaction  that  type  of  doctrine  which  the 
Disciples  held  and  proclaimed  prior  to  Nov. 
18.  when  they  had  not  yet  formally 

embraced  what  ts  commonly  considered  to  M 
the  tenet  of  baptiFinal  remission,  a  term,  it 
ehould  be  remarked,  repudiated  by  the  EHs- 
ciples.  It  also  cinitains  the  ty[v:  of  rloctrine 
which  the  Disciple.s  liave  lu  t  ii  (it  fi  rifliiiL' since 
Hov.  ly,  1{<37,  unil(>r  the  niuiie  of  the  ancient 
gospel,  of  which  tho  tenet  of  bo-called  l)a[)tis- 
maf  remission  Is  a  leading  feature.  All 
nnthoritiee  agree  that  Mr.  Smith  obtained  pos- 
aesiion  of  the  work  on  Sept.  2i,  1827,  a  period 
of  nearly  two  months  before  the  Diecipiee 
concluded  to  embrace  this  tenet.  The  editor 
fell  that  the  Hook  of  Mormon  would  Ik-  sfidly 
iucomplete  — would  fail  to  act')ni|ilish  tho 
purp  xc  for  whicli  he  had  iM-stowcd  liis  ial>or 
upou  it — if  this  notion  were  not  included. 
Aocor.iingly  he  found  means  to  oommonicate 
with  Mr.  Smith,  and,  regaining  poeseasion  of 
certain  portions  of  the  maaaaeclpt,  to  Insert 
the  new  item. 

Purpim  of  the  Elitor  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon.— The  Disciples  were  continually  mak- 
ing tho  boiisl  that  they  and  they  .-done  spoke 
where  the  8cript\ires  spnke,  ami  kept  siltmt 
where  tlie  Scriptures  are  hilent.  The  editor 
of  the  B.)ok  of  Mormon  was  deeply  impressed 
by  that  sentiment.  He  was  not  even  content 
with  the  extravagances  of  tike  Disciples  :  he 
longed  to  make  the  boeat  true  of  them  that 
where  the  Scrlptnree  spoke  they  always  spoke, 
an  1  fl  it  convinced  that  the  KO-callecf  Current 
ltefi)riii:i(ioa  would  be  a  failure  unless  its  ad- 
vocatcii  would  consent  to  adopt  ul.so  tlie  an- 
cient order  of  things,  touehiug  such  items  as 
the  gift  of  speaking  in  unknown  tongues,  of 
working  miracles,  communing  with  angels, 
the  gift  of  Inspiration  and  of  revehition.  His 
design  was  to  bring  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  avMciated  to  adopt  these  changes,  and  sc 
to  fulfil  the  assertions  that  they  cnJoycMl  so 
much  to  repeat  with  refertuce  to  their  merits 
as  strict  cnnstructionists. 

A  Limit'itiim  of  the  Editor  of  the  Ji<f<?k  of 
.Vormf/i.— Notwithstanding  his  almost  insane 
devotion  to  false  literalism,  the  editor  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  unwilling  to  speak 
where  the  Old  Testament  ScrlptUNS  apeak  in 
relation  to  polygamy.  He  Introdared  Into 
the  work  speeiiil  injiuictlons  thiit  the  fnithfid, 
who  should  receive  it  as  a  divine  rovelation, 
mill  abataia  from  polygamy. 


Jtfr.  Sidru;}/  Jtigdon. — The  above  Bpeciflca^ 
tions,  which  may  all  be  clearly  demonstrated 
out  of  the  Bcok  of  Mormon,  ix)int  to  the  Mr. 
Sidney  Rigdxm  (n.v.)  aa  the  thedogiGal  editor 
of  the  book.  Rfgdon  waa  the  only  DIselple 
minister  who  vigorously  and  wintinuously  ae- 
'  mandcd  that  his  brethren  should  adopt  tho 
I  mlditioiiMl  points  that  have  hi'en  indicate<l. 
i  He  wits  also  the  Mormon  leader  who  rcso-  , 
lately  opposu^d  polygamv  wlien  Mr.  Smith 
received  his  famous'  revelation  in  1843.  Ilis 
opposition  drove  him  from  the  counsels  and 
fdiowship  of  that  pmtion  of  the  Sainta 
which  remained  lalthfnl  to  Smith  and  bit 
measures.  That  Rigdon  waa  a  Disciple  min- 
ister for  a  8h«)rt  time  Is  concedctl  by  the 
Discijiles  tliemsi  lves,  and  that  he  was  a  con- 
vert from  Baptist  views,  having  been  a  Bap- 
tist ministe  r  previoii.sly,  explains  hisj  zeal  In 
propagating  his  new  views  as  ho  understood 
them. 

Bpaulding  and  the  Mamuteript  Found,— 
Whatever  may  be  true  in  relation  to  Mo- 
mon  Spauldmg,  the  condttetou  is  inexpugna* 

ble  that  Mr.  Kigdon  had  in  his  pobseseion  the 
manuscript  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  iK-fore  it 
was  deliveretl  to  Joseph  Smith.  To  BupjKJse 
that  .loseph  Smith,  whose  antecedents  wero 
Mothodi.stic,  and  who  at  this  period  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  Disciples  or  their  (senti- 
ments, could  have  given  the  work  the  specuU 
theological  coloring  that  it  displays,  would 
have  been  unreasonable.  Though  none  of  tho 
actors  in  the  Mormon  drama  has  chosen  to  re- 
1  veal  the  fecret  of  3Ir.  Riirdon's  initiative,  tho 
I  Book  of  Mormon  points  to  him  on  almost 
every  pa<:e.  Its  teBtlmony  camiot  be  coo.'- 
ccaled  or  denied. 

Nevertheless  a  measure  of  tTQlb  may  bo 
conceded  to  the  ^ries  that  are  nported  con* 
ceming  Spanlding.  Critidnn  must  allow 
that  blunders  are  found  in  those  stories,  maA 
that  thev  cannot  be  accepted  in  all  their  de- 
tails. For  example,  it  is  incorrect  toaftlim 
that  Spaulding  wrote  only  one  Manuscript 
Found  ;  that  was  likely  a  generic  title  for  all 
his  literar}'  effusions.  The  hrst  writing  that  he 
produced  under  that  title  is  believed  U»  beiba 
document  that  several  years  since  was  recsoT* 
ercd  in  Honolulu.  The  second  of  hb  Manu- 
scripts Found  is  suspected  to  have  been  the 
Book  of  Ether,  and  the  third  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  continued 
to  drivel  a  Manuscript  Found  even  after 
he  had  <|uitted  Pittsbur?  and  retind  to 
.\.mity.  Pa.,  where  his  death  befell  in  tho 
year  1816. 

It  Is  also  a  fable  which  represents  that  Mr. 
Rigdon  was  ever  a  printer  in  Pittsburg. 
Meet  probably  he  obtained  the  Manuprript 
Pound  from  the  printing  offlco  of  Butler  Sa  , 

LanilHlin  upon  the  occasion  of  their  failure 
in  liusint  ss,  a  nuinlier  of  years  after  fspanhiing 
had  (K-[)ositeil  it  with  Palter>ion  Laiti'Miin, 
who  had  been  their  predecessors.  He  mav  have 
purchased  it  for  a  mere  trtflto  at  their  enforced 
sale,  or  it  may  have  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Lambdin,  who  wonld  be  pleased  to  get  rid  of 
a  bundle  of  useless  rubbish.  Most  of  the 
stories  that  have  been  put  forth  in  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Spauldinc.  widow  of  Sulontnn  S['aul- 
jding,  are  unworthy  of  credence.    This  good 

lady  knew  almoit  notblng  concondng  tho 
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literar/  occupations  of  her  worthless  bus- 
bud.  and  wm  liardly  praparcd  to  be  a  wit- 
aen  m  the  cam.  Especially  tlie  ctatement  that 

ipjM  Mrpd  oi-cr  her  sii^niiturt'  on  April  1,  1840, 
tvjus  irniiropi-rly  obtained,  aud  she  was  not 
(airly  responsible  for  it 

Mr.  Jonejih  Smith. — Taking  our  stand  upon 
the  unquestionable  teslimony  of  llie  Book  of 
Mormon  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Itiedon  was 
Its  editor,  ft  maj  be  Inquired  by  wnat  proc- 
M  Ua  ottenttoa  was  lint  directed  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith  as  a  aohable  agf  nt  to  bring 
(he  \^-ork  before  the  public.  Here,  it  must 
he  conceded,  tbe  Investigntor  is  niucii  ut  a 
liws.  No  reconl  lias  been  krpt  of  llie  p<i 
miliar  fortune  by  which  a  minister  of  rdig- 
1  m,  rc-iiding  at  the  moment  in  Pittsburg, 
I'tt.,  could  liuve  luul  his  thoughts  flnt  drawn 
to  a  smart  Vankoe  lad  of  eighteen  years,  who 
tesided  at  Mancbester,  In  the  northern  por- 
llon  of  Xew  Toric  Happily  thhi  question  Is 
!i:)t  of  mnrii  conseffae&ce  ;  nobody  can  doubt 
:he  fact  that  he  did  find  him.  The  first  in- 
lenrieA'  of  tiie  pair  appears  to  have  occurred  on 
Sept.  21,  1823,  when  Sidney  must  liave  shown 
himself  at  the  luuni)lc  liome  of  Jusepli  and 
passed  a  niglit  with  him.  In  subsequent 
fears  Mr.  Smith  liked  to  adopt  a  pictorial 
method  in  accordance  with  which  Sidiiey  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  angvl.  His  mother, 
lawever,  in  a  contemponm-  utteranre,  gave 
I  description  of  the  prctemled  angel  that 
.Tould  fit  the  figure  of  Mr.  Higilon  very  well, 
(n  the  earlier  years  of  Monnon  history  this 
ingi  I  wan  reprcsenteil  to  be  the  angel  I^ephi, 
3Ut  upon  subsequent  oousiderution  his  name 
pras  etuuiged  to  Moroni.  Tliat  would  agree 
mdl  enough  with  the  fact  that  Rigdon  in  his 
)wn  person  aa  editor  liad  added  Uw  Book 
)f  Moroni  at  the  cloae  of  the  BoiA  of  Mor- 
Tion. 

Mr.  Rigdon  had  no  idea  of  committing  such 
I  precious  trciisure  aud  .such  au  im|X)rtant  en- 
crprise  to  the  providence  of  a  lad  of  eighteen 
rears.  Joseph  was  as  yet  too  young  and  too 
^Jdy  to  receive  the  golden  platea,  but  he 
UMMd  him  assiduously  for  four  yearn.  It  is 
MNioeiTable  that  upon  every  return  of  Sept. 
S3  down  to  the  year  1827.  he  went  to  New 
Tork  to  confer  with  him  :  at  any  rate.  Smith 
innually  made  a  demonstration  at  tlic  Hill 
"umorah  wlicn  the  day  returned.  He  was 
ustly  suspicious  of  him,  especially  in  view  of 
he  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  had  become  a  trifle 
iddicted  to  strong  drink.  Evidences  are  not 
ranting  of  a  purpose  to  obtain  a  partner  for 
)mlth,  ao  that  the  one  might  watch  over  and 
isslst  the  other.  Finally,  on  Jan.  18. 1827. 
tir.  Smith  eIo[>ed  and  was  marrie<l  to  >Iiss 
'rnnia  Hale.  All  thoughts  of  a  different 
•artncr  were  now  di-<mis>ed,  and  Sidney  re- 
lived at  the  nc.\t  atmiversary  to  proceed 
vif  h  his  project  and  deliver  the  Hook  of  .Mor- 
uon  to  Ills  colaborer. 

Much  preparation  was  made  for  tlie  day. 
^ord  had  been  conveyed  to  Joseph  Btowd 
.nd  Joeoph  Knight,  two  silly  old  gentlemen 
vhom  Smith  tuuTbrought  under  his  power  in 
he  c(mrs<«  of  one  of  hi-s  mom  y  tligging  excur- 
ions  in  Pennsylvania,  an  l  ihesL-  worthies  had 
raverscd  the 'entire  breadth  of  the  State  of 

!Cew  i'ork  iu  hopes  of  geUing  a  sight  aud  a 


share  of  the  coveted  gold  of  the  wonderful 

Stea.  The  people  iu  the  immediate  vidnlty 
I  dao  been  stirred  to  ezdtement  by  win 

stories  that  Joseph  had  put  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Rigdou  kept  his  tryst  and  fulfilled  hb 
promise.  After  r<  taiuing  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon for  at  least  four  years,  during  which  at 
odd  times  he  had  been  employed  ui  the  task 
of  impressiog  on  it  a  system  of  theology  as 
much  as  posublc  in  keeping  with  tbe  fccueme 
of  the  Dlsdpke,  the  time  was  felt  to  be  ripe 
to  entrust  tt  to  one  who  had  nndertaken  to 
Let  it  ])ub1isbed.  The  requirement  that  It 
should  In;  copied  before  It  was  exhibited  to 
I  lie  ])rinter  w  as  a  severe  one,  but  it  was  felt 
to  be  nece8}.ary.  The  sheets  were  pos«ibly 
yellow  with  nge,  but  no  printer  in  the  land 
would  concede  that  they  were  made  of  gold. 
It  was  iudispeusablc  that  they  Should  not  be 
examined.  JBeudee  it  waa  oonceivable  tlutt 
in  case  they  were  widely  drculated  some  per* 
son  might  examine  them  who  should  lecog- 
uize  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Rigdon. 

At  tirst  Mr.  Smith  e.vpect.  d  to  do  the  work 
of  copying  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  story 
was  given  out  that  the  characters  of  the  orig- 
inal would  be  translated  for  him  by  the  in- 
spiration of  God  bestowed  ui^n  a  child  tliat 
he  anticipated  wonld  ahortbr  be  bom  to  him. 
Wlien  the  period  arrived  it  waa  found  that 
the  child  was  still  born.  Ills  faith  Waa 
greatly  tried  by  that  disaster,  and  he  waa 
seriously  nieditiiting  the  propriety  of  wa.shlng 
hi.s  hands  of  the  business  ;  but  tlie  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  notably  of  Mr.  Martin  Harris, 
availed  to  hold  him  to  the  course  that  had 
been  marked  out. 

Martin  Barrit,  .^unomtMuif.— In  order  to 
help  forward  the  cause,  this  gentleman  con- 
sented to  become  the  amanuensis  of  Smith 
while  ho  should  translate  from  the  plates. 
That  was  a  ticklish  affair.  Martin  wanted 
the  gold  more  than  he  wanted  the  wisdom  of 
the  plates,  ami  it  nnist  have  Iw-en  difilcult  to 
prevent  him  from  gttling  a  sight  of  the  faded 
leaves  of  the  original ;  but  by  the  aid  of  a 
bUnkct  that  waa  stretclied  between  tiiem,  11 
was  possible  for  tba  two  to  woHc  togetmr. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  woald  retire  to  an  up- 
per room  and  dictate  to  Mr.  Hanls  down  the 
HtairsMiy.  Tlie  coiuicdion  lu-tween  Smith 
and  Iliirris  was  of  brief  dunition.  Harris  got 
I>ermis.sion  to  carry  away  with  him  his  copy 
of  the  Book  of  Lchi,  and  during  his  abscuco 
it  was  taken  from  1dm.  This  catastrophe 

GDduced  a  atrong  aensatlon,  and  appeara  to 
ve  oocflsloned  a  fresh  Tint  fh>m  Hr.  Kig- 
don.  Martin  Harris  lost  the  confidence  of 
Smith,  and  his  connection  with  the  business 
was  leiiiponirily  inlt  rruptid.  The  loss  of  Ifio 
copy  was  esfwc  ially  regretted,  Kcuuse  Joseph 
wouhl  s«  em  to  have  inserted  bome  views  of 
his  own  at  various  points,  and  it  was  not  iu 
his  power  to  remember  where  he  had  done 
tills,  nor  could  he  reproduce  the  exact  words. 
That  difflcnlty  waa  lateraurmovnted  by  alter- 
ing the  name  of  the  book  that  bad  been  lost. 
In  Rigdon 's  manuscript  it  bore  the  title  of  tho 
.  Book  of  Lehi  ;  in  tho  presi-nt  Book  of  Mor- 
mon it  bears  the  title  of  I.  Nephi.  By  that 
process  Smith  wits  ea-sil}'  able  to  check mato 
i  the  pro,^t  of  those  who  expected  to  emtmr- 
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ra«s  him.  Nothing  has  cwr  V>fcn  heud  of 
tho  pagi»  that  were  lest  by  lltirriij. 

€lfter  Ofwderif,  Amaiiut usU —Something 
more  than  a  jear  after  UiU  accident  Mr. 
Cowderj  came  to  do  Krvico  for  Smith  in 
the  character  of  amanuensia,  and  the  work 
■was  pushed  forward  rapidly.  During  the  early 
proKfiiSs  of  it  Mr.  Rigaon  reappeared  witii  the 
new  gosiK'l,  whi(  li  the  Disciples  nifauwhllfhud 
bc/^uu  to  proclaim  in  Ohio  and  ollii  r  plafx-s. 
Thu  was  MOW  duly  inserted  in  ilw  form  of  a 
eccond  redaction,  and  on  May  lo,  1K29,  under 
the  dosiKnation  of  Jubn  the  Baptist,  Rigdon 
oommaMed  them  to  immerse  each  the  other, 
ftfler  tba  Disciple  fashion  for  the  remission 
of  rins,  and  ordained  them  to  tho  Aaronic 

Friesthood.  Tho  tcrnis  of  that  orcHnation 
irinula  could  have  Ixjen  given  hy  none  lint  a 
Disciple,  and  s',u  h  .uf  the  epeciul  features  of 
thcni  that  no  Disciple  but  Sir.  liigdou  could 
have  gi  ven  tliem.  The  designation  John  the 
Baptist  was  subsequently  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Rigdon  by  Josefm,  trho  had  forgotten  liow 
openly  he  was  by  that  selection  revealing  tho 
secrets  he  tried  so  hard  to  keep.  The  myste- 
rious John  tlio  Baptist,  re[u,rt.(l  'o  l>e  nn 
an;;el  whi  onlainL-d  Smitii  atij  C^jwilery  on 
May  1.),  H2S),  could  have  hein  no  otlier  than 
the  John  the  Baptist  wliom  Josepli  hailed  in 
tho  peraoti  of  Sidney  Hi;:don,  in  the  month 
of  Dec..  1830.  The  two  disfilayed  the  same 
Disciple  gospel ;  they  hod  the  nne  Scripttire 
name ;  they  inust  have  been  oneaod  the  same 
person.  It  was  not  ponlble  for  Mr.  Itii^'don 
to  conceal  his  {iidi\  i(liialily  ;  and  .Insi  pli 
tiniith,  who  was  a  shrewder  and  abler  man, 
has  likewise  shed  a  clear  lipht  upon  it. 

lUlatioiu  of  Ui<j<l"n  and  .Sintt/i. — The  re- 
lations that  they  occnpii'd  at  this  early  period 
were  those  of  principal  and  subordinate.  Mr. 
Bigdon  had  elaborated  the  doctrine  of  ^lor- 
monimii  turn,  the  teachinga  of  the  Diadples ; 
he  liad  alao  conceived  the  enttre  scheme  whf ch 
It  was  proposed  to  carry  into  execution.  I5ut 
lie  wiis  not  prepar(!d  for  the  exceptional 
strength  and  vi^or  that  were  dis]ilayed  by  his 
colatiorer.  Joseph  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  affairs  and  a  leader  of  men  ;  Sidney  was 
notably  defective  hi  both  those  departments. 
Therefore  it  was  not  many  months  )>eforc 
Joseph  «M  fecc^itntoed  ■•  DriDdpal  and  8id- 
nef  as  sabordbiate.  "nils  defeat  was  largdy 
promoted  hy  the  cowanlice  of  Sidney.  In- 
htead  of  promptly  golup  over  to  Xew  V'ork 
and  puttinu'  himself  at  the  liead  of  the  move- 
ment, he  tiniidl}'  remain<'d  at  his  home  in 
Oldo,  plaving  the  role  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
his  exertfon.s  to  prepare  the  Di.sciple  public 
and  flCher  people  for  the  new  revehitlon.  On 
OB0  oooasion  lie  covertly  sounded  Mr.  Cump- 
beU  Umself  to  see  how  he  ntglit  be  disposed 
toward  it.  Every  month  from  Mav.  li-^^JO,  to 
I>ec.,  lt^31,  Smith  was  e.\]x»eting  l{i.L'dan  to 
como  to  .Manchester  and  remove  hirn  and  the 
infant  church  to  Kirtlnnil,  O.  liiirdon  was 
afraid  to  put  it  to  the  touch  ;  he  could  not 
feci  sure  of  the  church  over  which  he  pre- 
sidod  at  Kirtland.  Finally  he  had  to  resort 
to  the  degradins  expedient  of  causing  Parkj 
P.  Pratt  and  Onver  Ck)wdeT7  to  be  sent  over 
from  Mr.  Smith  to  baptize;  hlnTiclf  and  his 
lamily  and  to  convert  the  Elrtloud  commu- 1 


iiity  to  llic  new  fjiith.  After  that  shameful 
surrender  the  world  had  no  doubt  thai  he  had 
descended  from  his  former  jiedestal  ;  hence- 
forth it  was  always  clearly  understood  that 
Smith  was  principal  and  that  Kigdon  was 
subordinate  in  the  Mormon  movement ;  nay, 
it  has  often  lieen  insisted  that  Snuth  con> 
ceivetland  be;ran  the  movement. 

Orfjiiiiiziilii'ii  <if  (tie  Mormon  Church. — 
Shorlly  after  the  jMiblication  of  tho  Book  of 
Mormon  the  church  was  organized.  I'hough 
Joseph  was  a  prophet  his  memory  was  defec- 
tive. In  his  accounts  of  that  event  ha  asHSTted 
that  the  organization  took  place  at  the  house 
of  Peter  Whitmtr,  In  Fayette  Township, 
Seneca  County.  N.  Y.  The  first  edition  of 
the  Book  of  I)ot  trine  and  Covenants  demon- 
Btmtes  that  the  ( liurch  wasoretuuzed  in  Man- 
<  !iester  Towiivliip,  ( Intario  County,  N.  Y. 
The  ))lacc  of  its  orguniT^atlon  was  likely  the 
hired  hou.se  of  Hyrum  Smith.  Wliy  Ilyrum 
Smith  should  have  consented  to  surrender 
Ibat  honor  to  Wbitmcr  is  a  question  that  may 
be  deliatcd  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlmt  Man- 
chester Township  was  the  place  of  organtza- 
tii>n.  A  small  circle  about  Mancheste  r,  tho 
Whitmers  and  s<inie  of  their  family  connec- 
tiiHH  in  F.iyettt!,  and  silly  old  .Foseph  Knight, 
of  (.diesvilie,  together  with  hi.-,  family,  (nterid 
s]xedily  into  the  organization.  Happily  for 
him  foolish  old  Joseph  Stowel  escaped  the 
snare  of  the  fowler.  While  this  was  going 
forward  Mr.  Bodth  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  the  moment  when  Sidney  should  give  the 
word  for  him  to  come  to  ()lii<i.  Evidences 
can  be  found  to  .show  tiiat  Kigdon  hud  made 
arrangeTnent.s  for  his  colleuLrue,  who  was  now 
risim?  into  notice  as  a  prophet,  to  enter  tho 
arena  nt  tlie  session  of  Mahoning  Association, 
at  Austintown,  O.,  in  Aug.,  1H30,  where  be 
would  confront  Mr.  Alesandcr  Campbell  in 
penon.  A  paasage  at  anus  between  these 
two  hrtniant  masters  would  have  been  of  the 
hiirhest  interest,  bi;t  at  thi'  liist,  moment  Sid- 
ney's courage  faiU  d  Iiini,  and  he  surrendered 
the  project.  It  must  have  N  en  distjisieful  to 
his  feelings  to  perceive  how  nuich  Joseph  was 
getting  the  start  of  him.  Iiut  he  waSllOtbold 
enough  to  take  nn  open  stand. 

The  l^rophct's  7/< 5 /'/vi.— Joseph  was  Teiy 
desirous  01  other  fields  and  new  piutiucs. 
Shortly  after  hb  baptism  Rigdon  made 
a  journey  to  Mandiestcr.  X.  Y.,  and  COUp 
pit  ted  arrangements  for  the  removal  to  BHrt- 
lnn<i.  In  the  closinj^  liays  of  Jan. ,  1 the 
little  town  i;ot  its  Urst  si;jhl  of  the  man  for 
whom  31r.  lUgdon  had  luen  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  niimtK.'rof  months.  His  cntranoe> 
which  had  been  preceded  several  days  by  the 
retnm  of  Sidney,  was  highly  successful. 

8ewnA  Saerm  Book  ^  JlRmnmltm.— DvT' 
ing  the  sojourn  of  Rigdon  In  New  Yolk 
the  now  happily  united  couple  iM-pm  to  pre- 
pare the  secon<l  of  the  sacred  Iiuoksc  f  Mornion- 
ism.  This  %vn.s  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testauunt.  Tho  most 
important  feiiturc  in  connection  with  it  was 
the  Swedcnborgian  sentiments  that  were  in- 
lected  into  the  earliesi  diapters  of  GenesisL 
wMch  of  them  was  responsible  for  the  fntro- 
duction  of  the  S\\  rdenborpan  cli'ment  ?  It 
ia  easier  to  ai>k  than  tu  answer  that  inquiry. 
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r<)s>iMy  Joseph  was  the  leading  spirit.  At 
any  nitc  \w  suli.siMjiU'ntly  made  distinct  use 
of  Swt.'<k'iil><)ririaii  idras  in  Ihc  n'vt'l;iti(ju  in 
favor  of  pol}  gamy  and  in  many  other  nluc-cs, 
while  Rigdou  is  believed  to  bATe  embraced 
DO  opportaoity  to  bring  them  forward.  Per- 
haps ne  had  no  firm  hold  upon  them.  The 
translation  that  was  be^jun  in  New  York  was 
Mnijjlclwl  some  niontlis  later  at  Kirtlund  ; 
but  it  was  iniKiy  ycDns  hr-fore  theHSwBifaio 
was  iHjnuitled  to  npiu-ar  in  print. 

I'/te  KirtLiud  firriixl. — .\bundant  siirccxs 
tras  bestowed  upon  the  new  sect  at  Kirtlaud  ; 
the  labor  of  preparatioa  which  Higdon  liud  so 
sermstljr  performed  among  his  Disciple  breth- 
ren on  the  Western  Reserve  began  to  prodnoe 
fruit.  Multitudes  of  them  acknowledged  that 
Mdrmonism  was  more  complete  ana  more 
linrouirl»-iIf>i'i:^  limn  tiic  faith  tlicy  hud 
"uriULTly  cinbracLHi,  and  they  1  ist  no  tune  in 
foiiii;  over  to  Ihe  slaiidard  of  their  admired 
loU  i)eloved  friend.  By  «  ou.scquencc  the  ex- 
periences of  Ihc  Mormons  at  Kirtland  were 
iwaocful  in  comparison  with  thoee  thev  en- 
iottnlered  at  otiicr  limes  and  places.  Tet  op- 
position waa  not  lacking ;  in  fact,  so  much  of 
t  came  to  r!ew  that  it  was  speedily  i>erct'ivcd 
key  could  enjoy  no  abiding  home  at  Kirt- 
and.  In  June,  ls;n,  (ho  prophet  and  his 
eadiog  8upc>orlers  M't  ovit  on  a  journey  to 
Vlissouri,  where  it  wu.s  pruposed  to  establish 
be  city  of  Zion.  It  was  hoped  tliat  here  they 
voukl  be  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies.  Tbo 
and  of  ZIon  was  formally  dedicated  and  oon- 
«crated  by  the  prarers  of  Hirdon  on  Aug.  2. 

Tlie  bones  oi  tne  faithful  were  shortly 
lashed.  It  was  not  loni;  before  llu  y  encoiin- 
ered  far  ntore  serious  and  resolute  oppositi<iii 
n  Missouri  than  had  b«-falK  n  them  in  Oliio. 
riie  tnost  serious  act  of  \  iulence  that  tlu  v  had 
o  n  riijilain  of  in  Oluo  was  pi  rforuied  by  a 
nob  at  Hiiam,  who  administered  a  coat  of 
ar  and  featliera  both  to  Rigdon  and  Smith, 
fiih  the  purpo!4e  of  preTenting  them  from 
apturing  that  important  oentro  for  the  new 
huK  h.  In  Mi--soiiri  tiiey  were  tlircateued 
ty  armed  and  oriiaiiized  bunds  of  marauders. 

77.1  I'roplut  'J'liriiH  Warriur. —  The  erirs  of 
lUtraged  iK'lievers  in  Mist^ouri  at  length  l>e- 
amc  so  urgent  that  Smith  resolred  to  make 
esort  to  force.  In  the  month  of  May,  1834. 
le  quitted  Kirtland  with  a  band  of  armed 
ollowcrs,  which  was  swelled  almost  to  the 
lumber  of  two  hundred  before  his  arrival  at 
be  sceuc  of  hostilities.  His  courage  was 
argcly  tempered  witli  iliserelirm.  When  he 
vas  made  aware  of  tln'  tuuhIhts  and  deter- 
oioation  of  his  adversaries,  he  found  it  ad- 
iaable  to  patch  tin  a  peaee  ami  suhmil  as 

Siiclly  as  he  could  tu  tliu  inevitable.  The 
urcn  had  been  driven  out  of  JadEson 
]!ounty,  but  the  people  of  Clay  County,  with 
.  magnanimitv  which  was  later  found  to  bo 
nispmced,  had  offered  them  slielter.  Joseph 
vas  unable  to  liglit  the  wrongs  of  his  ad- 
lerentJi  or  restore  tliem  to  llieir  homes  an<l 
lossessions.  The  tlieoerutic  iih  a  which  tht,sc 
leoplc,  irtSane  wiili  the  suggestions  of  false 
ItcraUsm.  had  dinluctd  from  the  Old  Testa- 
oent  rendered  it  impossible  for  ihem  to  live 
•a  terms  of  amity  with  their  neighbors. 
Cliat  idea  luis  been  the  bane  of  Mormonism 


from  tlic  beginning.  In  a  f-hort  while  • 
crestfallen  ]irophet  found  hiui&elf  leading  tho 
crestfallen  hosts  of  the  Lotd  back  to  tliclr 
place  in  Ohio. 

Name  the  Clmirh. — Its  earliest  Kt  vie  and 
title  was  the  Church  of  Christ.  Tiial  has 
always  been  one  of  the  fsvorlte  names  of  the 
Disciples  forth^  dmrch.  It  was  doubtless 
bestowed  upon  the  Mormons  by  Sir.  liigdon, 
as  a  legacy  of  his  foimer  training  in  Disciple 
theology. "  The  visitor  to  Kirtland  may  still 
read  it  in  bold  characters  on  the  fa9iule  of  I  ho 
temple  which  was  erectecl  there  ;  it  is  like- 
wise found  in  numbers  of  the  revelations  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Smith  between  1830  and  1834. 
When  tfie  camp  of  Sou  was  on  the  verge  of 
setting  forward  to  do  exploits  against  the 
Gentiles  of  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  a  meeting 
was  cidled,  in  which  an  athldion  was  iiro(>osed 
and  carried.  From  May  3,  1834,  until  tlio 
latter  portion  of  the  year'lS37  the  (  ffleial  des 
i^nution  was  the  Church  of  Christ  of  Laller- 
Oay  Saints.  This  addition  was  also  tho  work 
of  Mr.  Rigdon.  founded  upon  what  he  con- 
sidered  a  specially  Iwppy  conceit  which  lio 
brought  forward  in  his  Lectures  on  Failh, 
that  had  recently  been  received  with  mudi 
distinclion  in  the  new  temple,  flu l^-t inns  of 
Ihe  apostolic  ago  wen;  declared  to  he  l-Oiiiier- 
Day  Saints.  Tlie  MoruKnis,  who  claimed  tho 
merit  of  restoring  primitive  Christitmity,  were 
designated  LattONOigr  Saints.  The  altera- 
tion supplied  a  convenient  name  for  indi> 
vidua!  members  of  the  body.  They  were 
weary  of  being  atyled  Mormons.  £spccially 
tlicy  wished  to  keep  that  name  in  the  back- 
ground during  the  perils  of  tlieir  march  to 
.Mi.s.souri,  and  to  be  able  to  inform  all  curious 
iaquireia  that  tiMjr  wtto  iteiBtB,  and  not  Mor- 

mons. 

In  1^:^  there  was  a  formidable  schism  iNNn 
tbo  church,  led  by  Mr.  JDavid  Whitmcr,  one 
of  the  three  first  witnesses  to  the  Bock  of 
Mormon.  This  new  party  claimed  that  they 
were  the  true  Church  of  Clirist  of  Latter-Day 
Saints.  In  order  to  ehu  kmate  them  Joseph 
began  to  call  his  followeis  the  Church  of 
.IiMHS  Christ  of  I.atti T-I)ay  S.iints,  and  that 
has  continued  to  be  the  otfieial  title  down  to 
the  ])resent  time. 

Third  Sacred  Book  of  Mormonitm, — The 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  lAtter-Day  Saints  is  tho  third 
sacred  book  of  the  Mormon  Church.  Orig- 
inally its  title  wa^  .\  T?  ink  fif  Coninmudmeiits, 
but  that  di  signaliou,  appearing  a  tritle  tco  im- 
perious, tlx;  name  waS  altered  tu  Covenants 
and  Conuuandnu'nts.  When  Sidney  liigdou 
pronounced  his  J.,cctures  on  Faith,  these  M-ero 
allowed  a  place  at  the  beginning,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  tlra  Doctrine  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
work  now  passes  under  the  name  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.  Efforts  are  made  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  Lectures  on  Yn'uh  were  com- 
]K)swl  by  Uigdon,  it  l)ciug  unpleasjuu  to  con- 
cede tluit  one  who  later  fell  away  should  Iw 
so  much  honored.  The  Coveoonis  and  Com- 
mandments are  the  revelations  that  were  be< 
stowed  upon  JoAepb.  It  is  a  curious  and  en« 
tertainln|(  atudy  to  watch  the  progress  of 
development  as  exhibit^  in  them,  ana  to  ob- 
serve how  continuously  Sidney,  who  % 
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Disciple  ia  his  thcoiogicnl  preferences,  strug- 
glied  wUit  Joaefiht  «l)0  wm  ft  Maihodtot,  vlUi 
ft  ttnettire  of  Swedeobotgian  belief.  Fbr 

example,  the  doctrine  of  adult  baptism  wiia 
conceded  toSidney  s  uuullerublo  couviclioiis  ; 

•but  Jost'pli  was  careful  to  provide  that  all 
ohildrt'n  should  be  brought  to  i)aplifm  at 
their  cijjlith  year,  which  he  was  j)liiu<M'd  to 
consider  the  age  of  aooountabOitr.  The  work 
of  developing  the  bienndiy  In  its  various  or- 
ders attcMled  ft  large  amount  of  atttdy,  but 
in  general  the  notions  of  Rigdon  are  beUeved 
to  have  ]irevailed.  FIc  was  tlie  first,  and  so 
far  litis  been  almost  the  finly  theoloipral 
architect  of  the  Mormon  schcnu  , 

Th^  MiMouri  Piri<xl. — The  earliest  Hctlle- 
ment  of  Mormons  in  this  state  ttwk  place  in 
the  year  16S1,  and  it  was  intended  tbat  here 

'  ahoold  ultfmatdy  be  tlw  centre  of  the  churcli. 
Bat  M  madt  prosperity  waa  bertowed  at 
Ktrttand  that  the  leaden  did  not  find  H  fndts- 
pcn^^ahlo  to  quit  their  work  in  Ohio  until  the 
voar  ls;J8.  NViii-n  Joseph  and  Sidney  arrived 
\n  the  \Vc«t  they  found  that  the  J^ainis  who 
had  been  given  a  homo  in  (  lay  Count}-,  after 
tbelr  exptuflion  from  Jacknjn'  Iiad  now  been 
compellod  to  remove  to  Caldwell.  Their 
numbers  had  become  so  cousiderablo  that  the 
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rtillnz  nUnda  considered  it  would  be 
lot  tnem  now  to  make  a  stand  a»al 

civil  goreromcnt,  and  in  the  end  drive  all 
Ocntiles  from  Missouri.  Accordingly,  on 
July  4,  -Mr.  liigdon  found  oi  casion  in  an  ad- 
dress, that  was  widely  publisheil,  to  declare 
the  new  policy  and  to  proclaim  a  war  of  e.v- 
termination  in  case  the  hrclliren  sufTereil  any 
further  interruption.  The  governor  and  othtr 
officials  of  the  atate  of  Minouii  took  up  the 
gage  of  battle.  Hoatllttles  broke  out  In  the 
following  month,  but  in  general  a  more  clem- 
ent policy  prevailed.  Tnc  affair  at  lluuu'.s 
Hill,  on  Oct.  30,  wa.s  the  oidy  instance  in 
which  the  governor's  onlers  for  extermination 
were  formally  executed.  The  continence  of 
the  Missouri  people  in  this  contlict  deserves 
commendation ;  thcv  were  content  to  expel 
the  Mormona  from  me  limita  of  the  atate. 

ih$  JtUnait  PtrM,—lt  Is  more  than  possi- 
ble that  the  Saints  would  have  gone  to  Iowa 
or  to  Nebraska  or  Kansas  for  refuge  but  for 
tile  ill  cunsidered  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Illinois.  By  that  means,  instead  of  journey- 
ing north  or  still  farther  west,  the  Mormons 
were  enabled  to  return  toward  the  east.  At 
Hauvoo,  on  the  MLssi&sippi,  a  splendid  city 
was  founded.  The  theocracy  had  been  tem> 
porarily  bumbled  by  Ita  ezperlenoea  In  His- 
Bouri,  but  its  ever-arrogant  spirit  was  speedily 
revived.  It  obtained  the  balance  of  p<ilitical 
power  in  Illinois,  and  even  affecti.  1  to  enter 
national  politics.  On  May  17,  1H44,  a  na- 
tional convention  assembleil  at  Nauvoo,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  twenty-seven 
States,  and  nominated  Joseph  Smith  for  Presi- 
dent and  8idn«r  Bigdon  for  YioG^Preaident 
of  the  United  States.  The  tbeocraey  had 
learned  from  their  sorrows  in  Missouri  to  ab- 
stain from  prm-laiming  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, but  it  was  still  evident  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  submit  to  any  kind  of  civil  author- 
ity. Tho  penpln  of  lllfnoin  in  their  turn  were 
soon  thorougldy  aroused.  On  June  27, 1844, 


Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Uyrum  were 
kUled  by  a  mol^  which  attacked  the  Jail  at 
Carthage,  111.  Shortly  afterward  the  Mor* 

mons  wore  expelled  from  the  state. 

Si<lnfy'«  L'onjlict  irith  Brighnm  Yovng. — 
After  the  death  of  JoM«ph,  Mr.  Rigdon  was 
the  natural  leader  of  the  church,  and  he 
aspired  to  the  position.  But  the  issue  al)out 
polygamy,  that  had  l)een  a.'^^uming  more  and 
more  formidable  proportions  since  the  year 
1881.  liad  latcdy  been  decided  by  a  formal 
Kveiatlott  of  Joaeph  In  fkror  of  It.  The 
great  body  of  the  faithful  followed  the 
jirophet,  and  Mr.  Iligdon  found  himstlf  in  a 
hojx  less  minority.  Even  if  Joseph  had  lived 
a  formal  breach  must  shortly  have  occurred. 
Mr.  Young  had  taken  the  side  of  Smith,  and 
was  alrea(f\'  in  the  practice  of  polygamy  ;  hia 
success  Wivs  therefore  a  foregone  conclusion, 

Utah  /^niod.— The  Bainta  might  have  jo«n> 
nc^cd  westward  as  early  as  1889  but  for  the  too 
effusive  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 
Now  that  their  new  friends  had  tumwl  against 
thcni,  there  was  no  (»ther  direction  in  which 
they  miirht  turn,  and  plunging  into  the  desert, 
they  found  a  home  near  the  banks  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  wonders  of  tliis  march 
have  been  a  favorite  theme  of  historiani, 
whethCT  th^  were  friendly  or  tinfriendly  to 
the  Saints.  The  firat  company  of  Xonnons 
arrived  at  the  site  of  Salt  Lake  Citv  on  July 
23,  1H47  ;  Brigham  Young  arrivcfl  in  person 
on  the  following  day.  The  wisdom,  de- 
cision, and  energy  of  Voung  have  Iw  eu  justly 
praised;  he  pos-scsscd  many  shining  (pialiiies 
of  leadership.  II is  people,  having  been  tiio 
first  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  In  the 
far  Weat,  enjoyed  adyantftgea  In  maiqr  ways. 
The  faidnstry  of  the  Mormons  can  amaya  be 
counted  upon.  Tlie  strict  discifjine  and  su- 
pervision under  which  they  live  can  hardly 
fail  to  secure  that  result.  But  though  the 
cnnditions  were  more  favoriiblo  than  have 
Ix'en  enjoyed  by  the  fcttlers  of  any  other 
We.stern  state,  the  progress  of  Utah  ha.s  not 
kept  pace  with  just  expectations.  Kansas,  Ne- 
braaita,  Ookuado,  and  other  oonununitlea  had 
much  uter  and  more  feeble  beginnings,  and 
vet  they  are  believed  to  hare  outstripped 
t'tah  ill  the  race  of  prosperity.  No  p»ians 
have  Ix-en  stmg  in  honor  of  the  sacritico*-  and 
]>rivations  of  tlie  pioneer  inliabitants  of  other 
districts  ;  vet  their  successes  have  been  more 
marked.  It  is  believed  that  government  by  a 
theocracy  is  less  fiftTorable  to  ptogrcss  and 
prosperity  than  nay  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  Utah  the  Hormona  felt  that  they 
were  out  of  reacli  and  might  erect  a  theocracy 
to  their  liking  ;  but  the  result  of  the  conflict 
with  Mexico  soon  placed  tin m  once  more  un- 
der the  jurisiliction  of  the  L'nitwl  States. 
Owing  to  tiie  immense  distances  which  then 
lay  between  them  and  the  settled  portions  of 
the  countiy;  the  theocracy  lud  almoat  mHm* 
itcd  range,  and  tlieir  arrogance  rose,  as  nsnaL 
with  the  occasion.  In  1858  It  was  fooad 
necessary  to  send  a  military  force,  under  Col- 
onel AllK-rt  Siilney  Jolinslon,  to  overawe  them. 
Civil  war  liaving  intervened  shfirtly  afrrrwanl 
this  pressure  was  withdrawn  :  but  sj)  (li  riili-d 
was  the  disloyalty  of  the  Mornion^:,  th  it  in 
May,  1803,  it  was  decided  to  station  a  militaiy 
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Forca  near  the  cky  in  order  to  maintain  any 
wmblaaoeofautbori^.  BiaoethecompletluD 
>r  the  Pacific  Railroad,  In  1860.  the  relations 

li  t  ween  Utah  niul  the  rest  of  the  tounlry 
jinu  iH'i-n  giailvmlly  becoming  closer.  Tlie 
h(-(M;racy  Uu^  innditicd  its  tone,  and  in  almost 
tvcry  one  uf  tliu  numerous  collisions  it  has 
x'cn  comp<'lled  to  subrait  to  constituted  au- 
Jiority.  The  ncceaiion  of  Gkntilis  in  recent 
frears  to  tliu  population irf  Utaitaeems  to  have 
M>niributed  much  to  leaoue  tb»  tenltofy  from 
;hrofttcned  stagnation. 

On  Aufr.  29,  1877.  occurred  the  drnth  of 
Irijliam  Youna;.  The  ex ix-ctutions  that  were 
vi  1  ly  eutcrtaine<l  t  >  tin-  effect  that  the  Mor- 
noii  movement  would  then  go  to  pieces  were  ' 
inauthorizcd  by  anythin;^  in  Mormon  his- 
tory. ^)Uowing  the  precedent  that  had  been 
latabliabed  on  tne  death  of  Jose^  for  the 
lole  purpose  of  defeating  the  aapinUiona  of 
Vfr.  Kigdon,  the  Twelre  Apoaties  came  for- 
vard  to  govern  the  (church  during  the  intcr- 
( u'lium,  which  lasted  for  tliree  ye  ars  ;  in 
J.  t.,  18H0,  John  Taylor  was  chovi-n  to  the 
)rt'sidency.    (ieorge  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph 

Smith  were  selecteif  to  be  his  councillors, 
Chese  aelccttons  indicated  that  the  iK)wer  of 
fosepll  Smith  was  still  supreme  in  the  com- 
nonitj.  At  the  death  of  PraaideBt  Tajlor 
lie  present  Incnmlicnt,  Mr.  WDford  WoodrafT, 
vas  chosen  to  the  presi<l<.ncy.  The  first  thn  o 
iccupants  of  the  prfsidculial  dignity  wltc  all 
if  .Methodist  aoteci'df  tits  ;  Mr.  AVowlruff  ap- 
)ear3  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Presbytij- 
•ian  Church  before  his  conversion  to  Mormon 
enets.  At  the  semi-annual  meetlnc  of  ilieir 
»nfcrence,  la  OcL,  18M,  Mr.  Wooamir  pro- 
esaed  to  haTerecelfeil  ftnvelation  command- 
n»:  the  faithfal  to  alMtainfrom  polygamjr, 

vhieh  is,  pprlirip<,  nt  present  the  most  promi- 
lent  mauife-stalion  of  the  disjx>sitiou  of  the 
hei)cra«y  to  resist  all  kind  of  c-ivil  coiitrol. 
f  the  Saints  have  yieldefl  at  th.at  point,  there 
s  reason.to  hope  that  their  inliereutly  disloyal 
pirit  has  at  last  be«a  crushed.  The'  lesson  of 
lormoQ  history  is  tint  DO  theocracy  wlll  be 
uifered  hj  our  countnmea. 

Mormon  Fivpagandhm.'—The  marvels  of 
ilormoa  nropagandinin  have  never  been  sur- 
tasse.l.  The  false  literalism  of  the  church 
ins  displayeil  the  courage  of  its  convictions 
■I  this  point  more  remarkably  than  nt  any 
•Iher.  The  Saviour's  injunction  that  the 
ilaolples  should  go  forth  without  scrip  or 
ntTM  vas  for  many  years  observed  to  the 
after.  Mindful  of  Sew  Testament  examples, 
he  missionaries  almost  always  traTelled  in 
•airs,  and  eitluT  Ijorrowed  the  money  to  meet 
.xpenses,  or  worked  or  beggeil  their  way. 
'iii  Tt'  is  Rcarci  ly  a  corner  of  the  earth  where 
hey  have  not  been  seen.  In  England,  Wales, 
na  Scotland,  in  British  India,  Ceylon.  British 
tuian^  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  in  the 
7est  ladles,  Canada,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
7eir  Zeabnd.  Malta.  Gibraltar,  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Scandinavia, 
ci  liin'l,  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  Mexico.  Chili, 
;hina  and  8iain,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
he  8oric;ty  Islands,  and  in  Jerusaltiii  tin: 
ouraseous  preachers  of  the  "  ancient  go«- 
•el  "  have  appeared  in  the  depths  of  evangeli- 
al  povBC^  ud  in  the  heights  of  religioui  en- 


thualasm.  Likewise  they  are  familiar  with 
every  diy  and  almost  every  hamlet  of  wa 

own  country. 

A  Pi  itixtant  Cancer. — Tlie  result.^  of  Mor- 
mon nu.»siuns  have  demonstrated  that  lilllo 
can  Ixi  nccomplished  by  them  <  \  l(  pt  in  Prot- 
estant countries.  Faithful  and  jx  Tsistcnt  ex- 
ertions have  been  made  in  Ireliuid,  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  but  In  tv&ry  instance  they 
have  Mm  aaikrahyridiciilous  failure.  The 
Mormon  missionary  makes  bia  appeal  to  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries  the  people  nre  not  tu  ([uaintcd  with  the 
letter  of  the  IScripturcs.  aud  the  means  of  ob- 
taining access  to  tlie  \N  <  rd  of  (.Jml  urr  not 
abundant.  By  con-seque:;cc  it  is  not  eaty  to 
reach  Catholic  bclicvera  ;  the  propagandist  is 
generally  referred  to  the  priest,  who  takes 
measures  to  guard  his  flock  against  tiie  ene- 
mies of  their  peace. 

The  above  cfrenmrtanoes  teach  an  impres- 
sive lesson.  Much  has  b^i  n  said  to  the  ilTtct 
that  Moiinnn  converts  have  ]iia;le  tln  ir  way 
to  I'tah  larircly  in  the  hope  of  improving 
their  temporal  condition,  if  that  were  a  cor- 
rect statement  the  accessions  from  Catholic 
countries  would  be  as  numerous  as 
others.  In  point  of  fact,  the  missionaries  have 
never  been  able  to  make  an  impression  \i;.on 
France  or  Austria.  The  Catholic-  pr;iHantry 
of  Iff  land  could  not  be  wduced  even  amid 
the  horrors  of  a  famine  that  almost  crushed 
them  in  1H4H.  It  is  plain  that  ilonnon  im- 
migration is  supported  by  intense  religious 
conviction  nii<l  religious  energy.  This  is  dis- 
played as  much  by  the  struggles  and  sacrifices 
of  the  penniless  missionaries  as  hy  the  Isct 
that  nearly  all  the  adherents  have  come  tnm 
regions  where  Protestant  faith  is  in  tite  ascend- 
ant. 

Still  it  may  be  concede  d  that  many  who 
make  the  journey  to  Anu  ric  a  Iihv<-  w>tae  ex- 
pectation of  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  an 
unhappy  situation.  That  fact  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  nearly 
all  of  the  converts  hdong  to  the  lower  orders 
of  society ;  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
rare  occurrence  when  a  person  in  the  belter 
walks  of  life  is  induoed  to  nttadi  himself  to 

the  church. 

The  olli(  ial  p\d)lieatlon  in  the  vear  1852  of 
Joseph's  revelation  in  favor  of  iwlygamy  wa-s 
a  severe  blow  to  Mormon  mi-ssions  in  Europe. 
They  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  it.  Possibly  a  degree  of  Improvenieat  na^ 
be  observed  when  tne  recent  cooBterreveuh 
tion  of  President  WoodmfF  shall  he  pro- 
claimed. 

Mfagiire»  Afjaintt  Polygamy.  —  In  July, 
18G2,  the  first  law  wa.s  enacted  by  (.'onpress 
against  this  pmcticc.  Efforts  wen-  made  to 
bring  Brigham  Young  and  other  offenders  to 
justice  under  its  provisions,  but  th<^  con- 
trived to  escape.  In  Jtue,  1874.  the  JPolsBd 
Bin  became  a  law,  but  only  a  single  person, 
George  Reynolds,  appears  to  have  been  oon- 
vii'tHl  under  it.  The  leiral  procn-dinjrs  in  his 
case  were  protracted  for  u  pcrii^Ml  of  four  years, 
by  wliirh  it  U-c-anie  clear  that  another  enact- 
ment must  l)e  provided.  In  March,  1882,  tlie 
Edmunds  Bill  was  passed,  and  since  that  date 
the  courts  have  diaplayed  considerable  ef- 
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Mency.  At  timv^  it  was  feared  timt  the 
frictioa  between  the  tbeocracy  and  Ihe  gov- 
ernment would  resalt  in  open  violence,  but 
thcooKlk  tlw  conaerfativa  action  of  Uie  various 
ofllcialii  that  cataatrophe  baa  been  huppily 
avt  rti  il  Tlii>  Utah  problem,  which  huH  »o 
often  iiir<  iit«  in  .1  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
countrv,  i-S  new  in  jinji  css  of  p^'iiceful  stjlu- 
tiou.    ^fho  tloocracy  have  at  last  toino  to 

Eerceive  that  it  w  indispensable  for  thoin  to 
aw  to  the  will  of  conNtituted  authority,  and 
it  may  \ni  hoped  that  in  process  of  time  It  vrill 
tie  Mfe  to  admit  Utah  to  •  place  amoof  tlie 
sbterliood  of  ataCes.  It  wtram  be  unfortunate 
for  all  concerned,  however,  if  tlint  action 
hhuuld  be  taken  In-fori;  tliu  Gentile  party  shall 
have  ot)tainc(l  imdisputcHl  control  of  tmpoU- 
ticsan  l  busine.s3  of  llie  territory. 

Stntitties.—Th(3  census  of  1880  showed 
that  the  population  of  Utah  Territory  was 
143.U63.  Of  theae,  190,888  were  Mormons  ; 
08d8  were  Apoatate  IKonnona ;  820  Joaephite 
Mormons:  doabtfol,  1716;  Gentiles,  14.156. 
Siuctt  lluit  date  the  Gentilefl  have  made  80 
much  pro^esM  as  to  have  irained  control  of 
the  g.ivcrninent  of  Salt  I^  ike  Ciiy.  The  fig- 
ures of  til'!  cetisus  of  189<)  are  in»t  yet  accessi- 
ble, but  tliLi  (iovernor  of  Utah  is  authority 
far  tlie  opinion  ttiat  the  proportion  between 
Mormon  and  Oantlle  Toten  in  tlm  Terrttoij  la 
M7to4. 

LrrcsATima.— No  adeqoate  Ubllography 

of  M  )rint)nism  has  yet  l>een  published.  The 
iK'st  i.s  founil  iu  the  IIi»tory  nf  Utah,  by  IIu- 
lx;rt  Iliwe  Bancroft,  S,m  FnuuLsco,  IKDO, 
pp.  xx-.xlvii.  Ne.\l  to  this,  and  supplyinR 
souKj  striking  defects  in  it,  is  Bibliotfurn  Sctil- 
lawajinna :  CataloL^ue  of  a  Matchless  ('ollt  c- 
tkmof  Books,  I'amphlets,  Autographs,  IMc- 
tuiea.  etc..  Relating  to  Mormoniam  and  the 
Mormonn.  The  ten  years'  gatherings  of 
Cii  irlcs  L.  ■\V."»nilward,  who,  cnjoj'inK  supe- 
ritjr  fuL-ililies  for  tlicir  a(  <iui>.itiou,  has  never 
let  slip  an  opportiuiily— wlictlier  at  j)ulilic  or 
private  sale — of  addiiij;  to  tlieir  nuniln  r.  To 
be  sold  at  W-mlue,  Monday.  Ja]i.  IS).  1H80,  by 
Messrs.  Bmgs  Co.,  Nos.  7311-41  Uroadway, 
New  York. 

following  selection  ia  appended :  Book 
of  .Vjrino/t  (nianf  different  editions ;  Orson 
Pratt's.  Salt  Lake  CHy.  1881,  is  the  Ix-st) ; 
The  II till  Srripturg,  Tran*ln(<'il  and  C»rrtrftd 
bi/  the  Spirit  <>(  ll>r,lition,  IMano,  111.,  I8(i7  ; 
Bitkof  J)  irtriiit;  mid  Cocenanli*  (Orson  Pratt's, 
Salt  Lake  City.  1880,  edition  the  beat)  ;  Aorf 
^  Gr«U  Pt-iee,  Salt  Lake,  187& 

The  aboTO  aio  known  aa  tlie  seend  bodka 
of  Mormjnlam. 

A  few  works  by  Gentile  writers:  E.  D. 
Ilowe,  }firin'>ni»m  UimHUil,  Painesville,  O., 
183^1-11  (ejisily  maintains  pre-eniinenci)  ; 
Charles  Miu;kay,  Thf.  MoDinmii  or  httdr-Jhii/ 
Sn'iit».  [.lOntloh.  18r)l  ;  Daniel  P.  Kidder, 
}[ tr/niiiix.ii  mi  l  the  }f"niionit.  New  York, 
184'3  ;  li.  O.  Ferris,  Utnh  ,nul  thf  Mormon$, 
New  York,  1854 ;  llcnry  Caswall,  The 
Prophet  of  tho  MneltMth  Century,  London, 
1818 ;  John  A.  Cistlc.  Gleamngn  by  the  Way, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1812:  .T.  W. 
Oanni.son,  Tfte  yfornwn*.  orL.ittrr-fttri/  S<iiiil>i, 
Phila.lcliihia,  18.-)3  ;  Robert  I^atter-'.i>,  W'.hn 
WroU  tU  Book  Iff  Monmnf  Pliiladelphia, 


1883  :  R.  F.  Burton.  The  Citu  of  the  Sijint*. 
New  York,  liMVi  ;  Hemy  and  Brenchley,  A 
Juumey  to  (Jnat  Silt  iMke  City,  Loudon, 
1861,  2  Tols.;  T.  B,  U.  Btcnhouae.  Bockg 
Mountain  Saintt,  New  York,  1878  (Stenhouse 
was  an  apostate)  ;  J.  B.  Turner,  M"f>ii"''i^!u- 
in  all  A;/f^,  New  York,  18-i'2.  [Ret<  iit  %v(irk^ 
are,  Thoinas  Grcg^,  The  I'roj.hrt  «f  l'.;!- 
tuyra.  M<>niHini*m,  xeith  a  C'»iiij>li(<-  Jlutoty 
of  t/uf  Mormon  Era,  New  Y'ork,  18U0  ;  iL  W. 
Montgomery,  The  Mormon  Delusion:  %t» 
IliUe^,  Iktctrinit,  and  Outlook  in  UUA, 
Boston  «id  Chicaio.  1B90  W.  H.  |Thomaa. 
Mormon  /Shlate.  Lofiaon,  1890.] 

Important  books  bv  Mormon  authors : 
E.  W.  Tullidge,  Life  of  Ji^ph  the  Prophtt, 
Piano.  111..  iHsil  ;  John  Taylor,  Three  2iight»' 
Ui^tcuittiun  at  Bovlogni'-ntr-MeT,  Li*.'rp<Hil, 
1850;  Lucy  Smith,  Biographicd  Shtrhtx  if 
Jotep/i  Si/iith,  Liverpool,  K>',i  (this  work  is 
now  publi.-.hed  at  Piano,  111.);  E.  W.  Ttil- 
lidge,  IJft  of  liri'/funu  Young,  New  York, 
1870  ;  A>iO>f>i.„/nr;.lii/  ,f  J\n  lev  P.  Pratt,  New 
York,  1S74  ;  Joiui  I).  Lee,  Mormoniem  Ua- 
Ttiltd,  St.  Louis,  1877;  limes  and  A^a»on$, 
newspaper,  Nauvoo,  111.,  184<M6  ;  Millennial 
Star,  newspaper,  Manchester,  1S41.  Liver- 
lx>ol,  1842-64,  Liverpool  and  London.  1855 
to  present  time ;  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Voice  vf 
Wandag,  hooAon,  1871 ;  Richards  and  Little, 
Compendium  of  DoetritUM,  Salt  Lake,  1874 ; 
Orson  Spencer,  Moot  PrmineHt  Doetrina, 
Salt  Lake,  1874  ;  Orson  Pratt's  works.  Salt 
Lake,  18«4  ;  \V.  II.  Whit.sitt,  Life  of  Sulnejf 
Jlif/don,  18!)1  (in  which  will  be  found  the 
proof  of  Uio  statements  made  alx)ve  about 
thnBoekofMarmon,  etc.). 

"WiLLI.VM  II.  "\VUIT«TT. 


Marl^^.  at  finhj,  Normandy.  Fianeo, 

Nov.  5,  1549  ;  d.  at  La  Forfit  Bur  Sevte,  NOT. 
11,  16:}2.  He  desoendctl  from  a  rich,  dbtfn- 
;j-iiished,  and  devout  Duble  family.  As 
his  mother  leaned  toward  the  lliforiuaiion, 
she  gave  him  a  Protestant  tutor,  and  when 
the  falher  died,  in  1559,  mother  and  soa 

{>ublicly  embraced  tlw Reformed  faith.  PtiU- 
ppo  received  a  very  caieful  educatioii,  tmr- 
ciled  and  studied  nudi,  and  his  very  flrst 
ptiblieatinns  brouj^  him  in  connection  with 
till'  Priu(  e  of  Orange  and  Admiral  Coligny. 
He  wsui  in  Paris  during  the  massacre  of  S't. 
Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572,  and  liarely  es- 
capod  with  his  life.  Ho  lied  to  England,  and 
led  for  several  years  a  wandering  life,  though 
always  cngagca,  with  pen  and  with  sword,  m 
the  defence  of  Fieacn  Protealantism.  Hia 
friendship  with  Henry  lY.  hronght  him  back 
to  France,  and  in  l."j89  he  w:us  apix)infed  frov- 
eriior  of  Saunuir,  which  he  lraIl^fornu'd  into 
a  vi  ry  strong  fortress  and  made  the  sent  of 
a  nourishing  Protestant  academ}'.  When 
Henry  IV.  turned  Roman  Catholic,  from 
lilicaf  reasons,  the  friendship  betwetn  him 
and  Mornav  grew  cold,  but  Ihe  latter  con- 
tinued to  De  the  champion  of  the  French 
Protestants  in  the  conndf  chamber  and  on  the 
battlefield.  IIo  was  a  very  prolific  writer, 
but  there  is  no  collecte^l  edition  of  his  works. 
Tninslate<l  into  English  are,  .1  Xotiihh'  Tna- 
ItM  on  tho  CAurcA,  London,  1579  ;  A  Worko 
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tonmming  the  TruntMt  of  the  Chriatian  Be- 
ligioH,  4th  »kI.,  1817  ;  -4  Ohri»tian  and  Godly 
Vita  of  Life  and  Death,  1598,  and  soother 
tnuulation,  160U  ;  thwre  Boott  of  tfie  Itutitu- 
tim,  Ute,  and  DotMmafUi*  UAm  Sacrammt 
of  tht  EuOariat,  ItfOO.  0aa  MSmim  tt 
Oji'r«$pon(bMO$  49  Dtt  Itrnm  Mffnuty.  Paris, 
1824)  C,  P. 

MenM  (mhto-jieie),  OUoraniii,  h.  at  MXtm, 

Jan.  25,  1S09 ;  d.  in  Rome,  Dec.  1.  1580  ; 
studied  at  Pavia  ;  was  app(>int<-d  bishop  uf 
Moftena  in  1586  ;  made  a  cardinal  in  1542,  and 
frequently  employed  in  diplcnuatii-al  luibHionii 
by  the  pop<'s.  In  ir>.")7  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Inquit^ition  and  accused  of  heresy,  and 
kllhoui^  he  waH  acquitted  in  1559  ind  re- 
rtond  to  rU  hta  digoiUea,  be  bald  TiewR  oon- 
tmAag  jUBlMeBtlon  hv  faith,  the  worship  of 
Jie  nmtfl,  etc.,  which  wpm  very  far  from 
ieing  orthodox.  (See  Frick  in  tichelhorn's 
.'irrurn.  Lift.,  xii.,  and  Mtnofa,  Vtrmiteh. 
Uittor.  Sehriften,  li.) 

ItorrlB,  JohnOottUeb,T).n..  LL.D.  (Penn- 
jvlvania  College,  Gptlvshurg.  Pa..  1839. 
lHiT.>),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  York.  Pa.,  Nov.  14. 
"*'J3 ;  ^raduatjni  at  r'riiict  ton  Tli<-oloi:ifal 
k'rainary,  1820  :  became  pa.'^tnr  of  tlie  First 
Sncli^ih  Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore,  1H27, 
knd  librarian  uf  (he  Peabody  Institute  in 
Jitltimore.  1840.  He  published  a  translation 
»f  Bcet^chneider's  To  Heme  and  Back  Again, 
>h1lade1phia.  WW.  and  of  KOstlia'*  Lutker't 
'.if;  iHs'j;  FOti/  Y'lr^intheLuOtranMin- 
»ii-y,  Baltimore,  1878,  etc. 

Morrij.  Thamm  Asbttry,  D.D.  (McKen 
ree  College,  1841).  Methodi.'it  Episcopal 
bhop;  b.  near  Charlestown,  Va..  April  2H, 
794;  d.  at  S[)rin!,'lield.  ().,  S<'pt.  2,  1874. 
le  wa.s  elected  bUliop,  IKiO,  and  wa.s  senior 
iatiop  for  Ni.xteeii  ve«rs.  lie  published  Min- 
tlany.  New  York,  l!SH7  ;  Sketrfua  of  Wint- 
■"»  M>thodi*m,  Cincinnati,  18.")2  ;  Ch'irch 
IjtUif,  (&«  life  by  J.  F.  Marbiy,  Cln- 

Inoati,  1876.) 

Morrison,  Robert,  D.D.  (Glas^nw,  1817). 
'.  H  S.  (1^2.1),  Chinese  mi.ssionary  ;  b.  at 
[or[)('th,  ITi  m.  n.  of  Newcastle,  .Ian.  5,  17S2  ; 
.  in  Canton,  Aug.  1,  IX'M.  After  an  apprcn- 
ceship  at  last  making  he  studied  at  Hoxton 
ad  Qosport,  1808-6,  and  waa  aent  by  tito 
ondoD  HtsslonBrr  Socletjr  to  Ctoton,  1807. 
'ere  he  preparer!  n  Chlnew  eranimar  and 
(wtament,  1H14  ;  a  Vlftn  of  Chhxt.  lsi7  ;  « 
anslation  of  the  wliole  RiMe,  isiii.  niid  of 
irn  of  thr;  Prayer-Hook,  1821.  Ili.s  ("liiriew 
•ictloniiry  wa.s  published,  1H21,  bv  the  East 
idia  Company,  at  a  cost  of  £15,0<)0.  In 
J'JO  he  founded  at  Malacca  an  Anfflo-Chine.se 
>Ueffo ;  transferred  1845  to  Uong  Kong.  He 
as  in  Eng'hind  19ti4-98.  and  in  18W  wel- 
imed  tlie  first  .American  mis.Monarie.s  to 
hina.  His  m-nioirs,  b ,  his  widow,  appeared 
2  vols.,  London;  If^au  ;  ser  Wells  Wiil- 
ms,  iu  Javm  of  Leader*  of  the  ( Jnirch  i'/ii- 
not.  PUladdpliia,  1879  (pp.  819-87). 

F.  M.  B. 

MOrtBMiaffnnn  the  French ,  morf,  "  dead," 

id  m"i>i,  "  Ii.iimI  ").  a  ter  hnicd  lerm  in  law 
iooting  Kuch  a  dinpoKitiou  of  real  estate  by  a 
orponte  body  as  withdraws  itentli«4r  from 


circulation.  At  one  time  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  owned  more  than  one  third  of  all  real 
estate  in  England,  and  the  dangers  to  the 
economical  state  of  the  countiy  created  there* 
by,  caused  the  first  mortmain  at alutes  to  be  tn- 
trodooed  In  Magna  Cbirta. 

Morse,  Jedidiah,  D.D.  (University  of 
£dinbiii:gb,  17V5),  Congregaliooulii^t ;  b.  at 
Woodstock.  Conn.,  Aug.  38, 1761 ;  d.  at  New 

Haven,  Conn.,  June  9,  1826.    He  graduated 

at  Yale,  1783  ;  wa.s  paslor  in  Charlestown, 
Ma-ss*.,  17w7-lH2(».  His  epiihet.  '•  Father  of 
.\merican  Geography, "  came  from  hi.s  being 
the  lirst  one  in  America  to  i.><sue  a  geography 
(fJeographjf  Made  J-Jitxi/,  New  Haven,  1784) ; 
Kubaequently  Ainenrtin  Oeooraphy,  Eliu* 
betbtown,  1788:  The  Amenean  Qaatteer, 
London.  1789 :  EUmtnts  o/  Oeooraphy,  1797. 
He  lal>on'd  zcnlonslv  against  CnitarianiRm, 
on  behalf  of  the  ln((ianp.  and  in  the  interests 
of  Amlover  'I'lieologieal  S'  iiiiii;iry.  He  pnb- 
li^^lml  AnntiU  of  the  Ainerii-mt  liirnliitinu, 
ll:irtford,  1824,  and  (with  H.  v.  Elijuli  Har- 
ris) ,1  CompemUoun  llist'iiy  of  yetr  Kn^hiuri, 
(  harlestown,  Mas.s.,  1804.  Hi.s  .sun  was  S.  F. 
B.  Morse  (1791-1872),  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  magnetic  telegraph. 

Morton,  John,  b.  at  IV  re.  Dorsetshire, 
Eng.,  in  1410;  d.  at  Knoll.  Kent,  in  1500; 
was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1486, 
and  created  a  cardinal  in  1498.  (Bee  Will- 
iams, Lneaefthe  EngltiJi  CardinaU,  London, 
1862.  2  vols.) 

Morton,  Thomas,  b.  at  York,  Ens.,  Itarch 
SO.  1564 ;  d.  at  Easton  HandH.  Noruampton- 

shire,  Sept.  22.  1659  ;  was  made  chaplain  to 
James  I.  in  1(306.  bishoj)  of  Chester  in  1615, 
of  Liehlield  in  1618.  and  of  Durham  in  1682. 
but  was  deposed  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
ct)ist;opate  and  lived  thence  in  retirement, 
lie  published  a  number  of  writings  in  English 
and  Liitin  ag.ainst  the  Church  of  Home,  and 
hia  life  has  ix-en  written  fay  John  Barwick, 
1660.  and  by  KicbAtd  Boddlnr  and  John  Nay- 
lor.  1669. 

Mortoary.  a  teclinical  term  in  the  ecdeai- 
astical  law  of  flngland  and  Scotland,  denoting 
the  gift  wtiich  the  parishioner  oflered  to  the 
prlciit  on  tlie  death  of  one  of  his  family.  It 

was  also  cidled  a  *'  corpse  present."  Imcjiusp  it 
was  generally  introduced  into  the  cliureh  to- 
gether with  the  corpse.  In  Scnthiud  the 
priest  claimefl  as  "  <-or()se-pre.s<  nl"  a  cow  and 
tlie  clothes  of  the  death-bed,  and  the  firht  M  ho 

fireach^d  against  that  claim,  Fonet.  vicar  of 
)ollar.  was  bnmed  at  the  stake  in  Edinburgh 
for  heresy.  1589.  In  England  Henry  VIII. 
enacted  that  mortuaries  should  be  paid  not  in 
kind  but  la  money  and  afiera  fl»a  acide. 

Bforoai  Thonna.  See  Moitn.  Snt  Tromaa. 

Moaaa,  Moaalsnu  The  name  of  the  ^reat 
lawgiver  waa  derived  by  the  Ui-brews  from 
MASHA,  to  draw,  but  Joaeplnia  tiaeea  It  to  two 

Eg>7>tian  words,  mo,  water,  and  rsK,  saved, 
both  referring  it  to  Ms  rescue  from  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  His  life  is  divided  into  three 
oda,  each  of  forty  years  (Acts  rii  28.  80, 
The  tot  axtenda  from  hit  Infancy,  when. 
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bj  the  "  faith"  of  hU  pious  jmn  nts  (Hcb.  xi. 
23),  he  was  first  liid,  ami  then  «'.\ptiM  <i  in  the 
Nile,  where  h»^  wiis  found  aiul  n-scutd  and 
adopted  by  Pliaraoli's  daughter,  to  hist  flight 
to  Midian.  During  this  period  he  lived  at  the 
Egyptian  court,  uud  was  trained  la  all  the 
wiiKlom  of  Egypt  and  became  mighty  in  his 
words  and  -works  (Acts  Til.  23).  He  could 
have  had  no  better  opportunity  to  acquire  tlio 
learning  requisite  for  his  8ul>se(jueul  career. 
The  9eeon(i  period  wius  from  his  (light  to  hU 
return  to  Egypt  (Acts  \'ii.  30),  and  the  whole 
time  was  spent  in  ^lidian.  Here  he  married 
Zipporah,  aaugbtcr  of  the  wise  and  pious 
Jetmo,  and  bflouna  familiar  with  life  in  the 
deaert.  Cut  off  from  books,  he  enjoyed  a 
time  of  meditation  and  nelf-discinline,  and  be- 
came still  further  equipped  for  his  life  work. 
At  the  close  of  the  pi  rioJ  he  saw  the  brilliant 
theophany  of  Ihr  AnL;i'l-.Jelio\ iih  in  tlie  burn- 
ing ljush,  and  received  tiic  commission  to  de- 
liver hl»  people  from  thedr  galling  bondage. 
The  third  section  of  his  career  extended  from 
the  Exodus  to  his  death  on  Mt.  Nebo.  and 
during  this  the  ripe  frultaji;e  of  his  loni;  course 
of  preparation  was  seen  m  the  way  in  which 
he  lea  Israel  to  the  Iwrdrrs  of  fhf  prniniscd 
land,  lie  was  the  couht.vnl  nieilium  of  tlie 
divine  communications.  Bv  hitn  tlie  law, 
civil,  ceremonial,  and  moral,  was  set  forth. 
He  ordered  the  march  of  the  nation.  He  ad- 
justed all  difficult  questions  as  tbegr  arose. 
Despite  the  aeditkmof  wnne  and  the  fine- 
ness of  the  many,  he  carried  the  people 
through  the  error  in  the  wilderness,  and  then, 
his  <  ve  not  dim  nor  liis  natural  force  abated, 
be  elos(Hl  his  life  alone  with  God  (Deui, 
xxxiv.  5),  and  to  this  day  no  man  knu\M  ili 
liis  sepulchre.  Once  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  he  appeared  on  the  eartli,  and 
OH  tlie  Mt.  of  Transfiiguration  (Luke  ix.  ai), 
waa  admitted  to  oommune  with  the  Saviour 
on  the  most  glorious  of  themes,  the  death  he 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

Personally  Moses  was  a  man  of  courage, 
(Icklity.  meekness,  and  disinterestedm  ss. 
(.)ne<'  he  j^ave  way  to  irtqialicncc  (Xuin.  \x. 
11,  12),  and  suffered  for  it  severely,  hut  in 
general  he  was  a  pattern  of  faith,  niunility, 
and  forbearance,  wise  in  counsel  and  prompt 
in  action,  full  of  zeal  for  Qod  and  love  for  his 
feltowa.  The  books  which  bear  his  name  indi- 
cate his  literary  skill,  and  such  productions 
as  the  Son^  at  the  W  i\  Sea  (Ex.  xv.),  the  Song 
on  the  UurdiT  of  Canaan  (Deut.  xxxii.),  the 
Pr,)phefir  Uli'ssiuLr  upon  the  trilnrs  ( Deul, 
xxxiii.),  and  the  90th  I'sjilm  bear  testimony 
to  the  greatness  of  his  poetical  ability. 

The  institutions  ho  established  breathe  a 
ipiiit  aS  freedom,  parity.  Justice,  and  hu- 
manit  r  elsewbera  luknown.  They  moulded 
the  chanicter  of  the  Hebrews,  and  trans- 
f  >r;iir,l  them  from  a  race  of  slaves  into  an  in- 
d  pi-niienl  nation,  which  endun  d  for  a.L'CS 
and  preiwrcd  the  way  for  the  linal  and  com- 
plete dis<  loHure  of  God's  will  to  man.  They 
were  temporary  in  their  nature,  pointing  for- 
ward to  the  precious  substance  of  which  they 
were  the  ritaaow,  but  during  the  long  period 
before  the  "Prophet  like  unto  Moses"'  was 
raised  up,  they  kept  alive  a  peculiar  p<!»ple, 
aad  wen  •  conrtaiil  niMikie  to  tba  debaaiag 


j  polytlieistn  and  idolatry  that  prevailed  every- 
,  where  (•]<•.  No  more  illustrious  ]XTMjii;iLe 
has  appeared  in  Jewish  or  any  other  annals, 
none  tuat  can  be  put  even  for  a  moment  in 
such  comparison  with  tlie  Son  of  God,  aa 
we  read  in  the  fourth  gospel,  *'  Tlie  law  was 
given  throo^  Moees ;  but  gxaoe  and  tmtli 
came  by  Jesus  Christ"  (John  t.  17).  (See  O. 
IJawlinson,  Lift  and  Timet  of  Mo»c».  London 
and  Isew  York,  1887  ;  cf.  arts,  on  the  .several 
hooka  of  fhePoitateixii.)  T.  W.  G. 

Moses  Ohorenensis,  an  Armenian  writer 
of  note,  b.  about  the  beginninp  of  the  6th 
century  in  Chorni,  in  the  j)rovin(e  Taron, 
Armenia  ;  a  pupil  of  the  translators  of  the 
Armenian  Bible.  Saliak  and  Mesrob,  who  was 
early  sent  for  education  to  Alexamlria, 
whence  be  returned  vta  Home  and  Athens  to 
Axneniaa  He  hfiflamo  Uwbop  of  Bagrevand* 
fled  during  the  trovblea  with  Ptonrfa  fn  460-70, 
and  in  his  retirement  wrote  a  largo  nurnlx  r  of 
works,  as  well  as  mmle  many  trausialions. 
His  principal  work  jireserved  to  us  is  liis 
Ilittf/ry  of  Arviftii'itfri'in  the  En  rl  it  ft  Tiim*  tt> 
441  A.D.,  which  is  nmeh  marred  by  evident 
falsifications  ;  edited  with  a  Latin  translation 
hv  AVhislou,  London,  17^6;  French  trans. 
hj  V.  Lanjglois,  Paris.  1867  (in  Mittorient 
aneitn$derArmenif,  ii.,  47-175).  P.  H.  F. 

Mosheim  (mos-hime),  Johann  I«orens  von, 

D.D.  (Kid  [?].  1728).  b.  at  LObeck,  Oct.  9, 
1683  :  d.  at  CWttingen,  Sept.  0.  1755  ;  studied 
at  Kiel,  and  was  appointetl  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Helmstattt  in  1728,  and  at  Gfittingen 

in  1747.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
theoloirians  the  Luthcmn  Church  has  pro- 
durrd.  liis  InMUutiotii  x  lIij<t<'ri(T  ErrU»i- 
(tgtmf.  IlilmstJidt,  17a7-41.  2  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1755,  1  vol.,  was  translate<l  into  £nglish  by 
Maclaine.  Loudon,  1764,  but  best  by  3Iur- 
dock,  TnitUuUt  of  EeeUtioMtieal  JIutorv,  New 
York.  1832.  8  vols.,  best  ed.  bjr  W.  Siubta, 
London.  1863  ;  his  De  rebut  Chrittianomm 
iiitte  Cojirtiintininn  ^fitgnmn.  IIelmst5dt, 
17.">:{  ;  by  Murtlock,  Vouniifittnries,  New  York. 
2  v.il-..'  1K.")2,  II. e.,  1K%4.  He  also  wrote  a 
i^ttenUhre  der  Heil,  ikhrift,  HehnstBdt,  1785- 
58. 6  Tola.,  ete. 

Mosque  <  Aral  lie.  i,uijyi(Pi,  tlie  MohammedaO 
place  of  worship.  It  ha.s  u  dome,  a  court 
with  fountain,  and  a  minaret  or  tower,  from 
w-hich  tlie  muezzin  sounds  the  call  to  prayer. 
The  only  decorations  are  piuisagea  from  the 
Koran.  Themoai  calebnted  ttoaqtiflaaival 
Medina,  eneloahig  that  first  built  by  Mo- 
hammed ;  at  31ecca,  enclosing  the  Kaabah  ; 
St.  Sophia  at  Constant uioplc  ;  that  of  Omar 
at  Jerusalem  ;  tlmt  of  Shah  Jeluui  at  Delhi  ; 
those  of  Mchemet  Ali  and  £1  Azhar  at  Cairo, 
and  tkflae  at  Hebron  and  Domaacus. 

F  M.  B. 

Mount  Bolyoke  Female  Seminary,  at 
South  Hadlcy,  Mass..  was  foundtil  in  1887 
by  Mary  Lyon  (q.v.).  The  object  was  and 
is  to  give  young  WOOMII «  aolid  education,  at 
the  most  moderate  ezpeBse,  and  with  special 
reference  to  moral  and  religious  tramiog. 
The  buildings,  1^  successive  additi^ms,  now 
accommodate  80iO  students,  who  do  the 
luniaewoik,  cadi  giving  It  aboiil  aa  hov 
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liily.  Over  2000  have  bwu  gradiiatt-d,  and 
Muy  sent  to  miiwioa  tielUs.         F.  M.  B. 

Mooraiaff.  Tbe  ^bnwa  at  tbe  dettb  of 

Hends  and  relatives  made  itriking  demon- 
nitions  of  grief,  such  as  weeping  aloud, 

■tiding  garments,  smiting  the  breast,  lying 
!i  the  iiroutul,  guiui;  barefoot,  plucking  out 
r  (  utli;l^'  tlu  hair  and  llie  beanl.  Tlie  time 
f  mourning  was  cammonlv  seven  days,  but 
'M  lengthened  or  shortenea  nccurdiug'  u>  clr- 
iimstnnce^  Tbat  for  Moam  and  Awou  was 
liny  days,  and  for  Jacob  leventy.  Women 
•ere  often  hired  to  weep  ajid  wall  (.ler.  ix. 
7,  Matt.  ix.  2Ji),  a  nistom  which  continues 
)  our  own  time.  Some  of  tliese  foniis  arc 
le  appropriate  hmj^uage  of  grief,  otliiT.-j 
ivor  of  extravai^ancc  ;  hut  they  wen-  not 
ijuioed,  but  merely  establishe'd  cusionu. 
brlstlMi^  admita  or  mouminj;.  but  forbids 
s  to  Borrow  aa  the  reat  who  JiaTe  no  hope 
I  Theaa.  ir.  18).  T.  W.  C. 

Movabto Festivals  of  the  Christian  Church 
re  those  which,  like  Easter,  do  not  fall  on 
le  same  day  of  the  year,  bat  depend  upon 
ther  circumstaaccs.  while  those  which,  like 
hristmas,  always  fall  on  the  same  day  of 
io  year,  are  caUed  immovable  f eativala. 

MoaanAio  Liliirgy,  The,  waa  the  tiattonal 

tiiTL'y  of  tlic  Sp;uiish  (  Imrcli  til!  iIh>  I'itli 
■iiliiry,  when  it  was  repluciil  by  the  liomau. 
ardinal  Ximenes  hwl  it  restorcil  and  re- 
rinteJ.  and  it  ii*  now  employed  in  Tole<io. 
la  date  and  origin  are  entirely  unknown, 
'here  is  a  great  resemblance  between  it  and 
le  Galilean  Liturgy,  and  thev  nay  have  hail 
commM  origia,  or  one  lie  the  parent  of  the 
ther.  The  moat  iotereating  thing  about  it 
1  its  use  of  the  Scriptnres.  Thn-f  |i"<soii-« 
re  regularly  read,  a  prophetical,  an  :iiM)st()li- 
and  ail  eviumclical,  and  tlit-y  nri  often  of 
iiiHideraiile  extent.  AVIn  ii  the  deacon  l  oines 
>  the  reading  of  tlic  l'<  i-]h1,  a  .s{>ecial  form  of 
janksgiving  Is  obscrvetl  for  the  word  to  be 
eaii.  and  when  the  lectionarv'  is  returned  to 
lie  altar,  It  la  davoatly  kiwHKi  by  the  bishop, 
a  tbe  selection  of  the  passages,  two  princi- 
les  have  been  followed,  to  have  passages  np- 
ropriate  to  the  sea-son  of  the  eccleHiusiiciil 
ear,  and  to  reail  successivfly  the  prim  ipal 
ud  distinctive  pa-s-sage  of  tlie  bookn  selected. 
L  giod  deal  of  frewlom  has  been  exercised 
rith  the  text  of  Scripture  in  preparing  the 
iflsons.  for  addlttons  have  been  made,  the 
fder  of  pasaages  ebanged,  and  difhcult  pas- 
ages  omitted.   It  la  lound  in  Migne,  Pat. 

'M.  Lxxxvi.  f:  h.  p. 

Mozloy,  Jamaa  BovUagi  D.D.  (Oxford. 
8-),  Oninrch  of  Eoghuid ;  b.  at  Oaioabor 
mgh,  17  m.  n.w.  of  Lincoln,  Sept.  15. 1818  ; 
I.  at  Shoreliam,  Sussex,  56  m.  s.  by  w.  of 
joodon.  Jan,  4.  IsT'^.  He  gnidiiated  at 
■)riel  C  .liege.  Oxford.  \KV\,  and  hccafne  fel- 
;»vv  (»f  Magdalen,  1S40  ;  vicar  of  Sliorcham, 
.858  ;  Bamptoii  l(  (  iurer,  18<)-">  ;  ranon  of 
(ITorcester,  IWJd  ;  rcu:iua  profcHsor  of  divinity 
It  Oxford.  1871.  Ho  traa  a  High  Church- 
nan,  and  one  of  the  leading  theologiana  of 
lis  (lav.  He  wrote  on  Predfttinntion,  Lon- 
Ion,  m5>5 ;  Baptitmal  Regeneration,  1U56 ; 


Th»  Baptitmal  Coiitrortrity,  1888  ;  Suhnrrip- 
tioH  to  tfif  ArtirUs,  1808';  MirucU»,  ls«5. 
His  later  works  are  Uiiitenity  Sermoun,  1876  ; 
li'iliii'j  I'UiiK  in  hMrly  Agt».  1877  ;  Emmyi, 
1H7S,  2  vols.  ;  Prdcticttl  and  Parochial  iSsr* 
inouf,  1.S7H  ;  IxctHns,  etc.,  1H88.    F.  .M.  B. 

Mucker  is  a  name  of  spite,  generally  given 
in  Germany  to  repreientativea  of  an  unwind 

and  eecentrie  piety. 

Muezzin  is  the  Arabic  name  of  tliat  official 
at  the  nios<pic  who,  at  certain  lixed  hours, 
day  and  uighl,  calls  the  Mohammedans  to 
prayer  liy  his  chant  firom  tha  minaret. 

Mufti  (.Xrabic,  triKiunder  of  tke  lair)  is  the 
name  of  a  Tnrki.sh  oiliciid.  at  once  priest  and 
judge.  In  his  capacity  of  prieat  he  adminia» 
ters  (he  projMirty  of  the  moaqno  and  la  fa* 
apoorihle  for  tbe  proper  observance  of  its 
ritea :  in  his  capacity  of  judge  be  decides  all 
casen  which  aie  Rubmltted  to  him.  TIktc  i.s 
a  mufti  in  every  Turkish  town  wlare  there  i.H 
a  niosiiue,  and  llie  gnmd  mufti  is  thu  iiit'^lust 
spiritual,  as  the  grand  vixer  is  the  highci>t 
secular  authority  under  tha  aultan. 

MnggletonianH,  followers  of  Ivmlowick 
MuggTeton  (1«10  S*8)  and  John  Reeve  (d. 
165H).  who  s«!t  up  in  Lomhm  as  the  "  two 
wilnesscs"  of  liev.  xi,  8-ti,  the  Aaron  and 
MoHe^i  of  a  new  dispenaatton.  Their  quaint 
and  aurprising  taneta  wara  aet  forth  in  Th» 
JKHm  LoMng-Okm,  London.  1658,  reprint- 
ed, 1846,  as  were  their  collected  works,  1882. 
They  were  answered  bv  Penn.  Tfie  AV#o  Wit- 
tum»  Prurtil  Old  Ih  rttirt.  1673,  and  Mugglc- 
ton  was  convictetl  of  blasphemy,  167f3.  The 
last  known  member  of  tha  MCt,  one  J.  Gan> 
der.  diefl  1868.  F.  M.  B. 

MQhlenberg,  Heinrich  Melchior,  D.D. 
(Cnivcr^ity  <if  Pt  inisyl vimifi.  17H4).  patriarch 
of  the  Lullienm  Cliuri  h  in  America  ;  b.  at 
Einbeck,  Hanover,  JS«'pt.  0,  1711  ;  d.  at  Near 
Providence,  now  Tnippe,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1787.  He  studied  at  GdttJn- 
gen  and  Halle,  had  cbargaitf  one  of  Francke's 
orphanages,  1180-41.  and  croaaed  the  sea  in 
1742  to  minister  to  three  (tcrnian  conprfea- 
tions.  Others  followed,  and  the  work  under 
Ids  supervision  extended  south  through  the 
Carolinits,  and  north  a-s  far  as  Albany.  He 
lived  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  visiting  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  frequently,  and 
Georgia  in  1774-75.  In  1748  he  organized 
the  ovnod  of  Pennqflvania,  which  at  hia 
death  had  twentr-foor  members.  He  favored 
flic  cause  nf  ,\mer!can  independence,  for 
whifh  his  .sou  laid  aside  his  robes  to  tight  ; 
several  of  his  descendants  attained  eminence. 
Sec  his  memoir,  by  M.  L.  Stot^ver,  Philadel- 
phia, 1856 ;  his  Avtobiography  in  German 
(up  to  1743),  found  in  the  archives  of  Ilalle. 
Ilnlle'i'rhe  Naehriehten,  published  at  Allen- 
town,  Pa..  1888.  and  his  Life  and  Timea^  hj 
Dr.  W.  J.  Mann.  Philadelphia.  1887. 

F.  M.  R. 

Mohleoban,  William  ▲ngnataa,  D.D. 

(CnlumbUi,  1884).  LL.D.  (?)  (  ).  ^Ai- 

copalian  ;  b.  in  Philadelphia.  Sept.  16,  1796 ; 
d.  in  New  York,  April  8,  1B77  ;  great-grand« 
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son  of  Dr.  II.  >I.  Muhlr-nbi  ri!:  flo  gradu- 
atetl  III  the  University  of  I\ iiiisy  1\ ania.  1814  ; 
aluilied  divinitv  ikkIlt  Hisliun  W'hi'i-.  whom 
he  assisted  at  ^'lirist  Church  <hiriii:;  liis  (iiuc- 
onatf,  1817-20;  wils  rector  of  St.  Jnuits, 
Lannister,  l.S20-2fi  ;  founded,  1626,  Rt  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  a  school  which  in  1888  was  mcn^ctl 
in  St.  Paul'a  College ;  rector  of  tlia  Holy 
Ctammttnion,  New  Tork  (the  first  fiee 
churrli),  1846-58  ;  foimtler  and  superintend- 
eut  of  St.  Lukt''.s  Hospital.  IKoH-TT.  He 
ori;:iniz<'(l,  in  1K52,  the  tir!<t  Protestant  si\|rr 
hood  in  America,  and  began,  iu  IHClfi,  tlie  iu- 
duHtrial  settlement  of  St.  Johnlund.  L.  1.,  in- 
corporated 1870.  Ho  was  a  compiler  of  and 
contributor  to  the  Protestant  £pis<:opallivmn8 
ot  1886 ;  eevenU  of  his  Ijrrics  are  much  vaiiaed. 
«8  "I  would  not  live  alway,"  which  he 
"  evanLTclizcd,"  1H71.  He  wrote  or  corapiled 
Church  ro,(nj.  New  York.  1823:  ChrMmn 
E(l'tr,tti'>n,  1S81  :  The  P,„ph''»  I^dt.r.  im7; 
Lftt'-rs  on  SuiterhotMh.  IHTiH  ;  St.  .Inhuland, 
1867;  Chriatandl/ieBM^.lSm  ;  Th,^  Woman 
and  htr  Aeetuers,  1870,  and  Ev<in(}«Ur,tl 
dOkoUc  Puaen,  187ff-77.  2  vols.  His  life 
haa. been- wntten  bgr  Anne  Ayree,  New  ITork. 
1880,  and  W.  W.  Newton,  Boston.  1890. 

F.  M.  B. 


This  word,  which  occurs 
in  S  Sam.    S8, 94.  b  *  niatfandatton.  but 

Ihe  particular  species  intended  is  not  known. 
Pofwiblv  it  was  the  poplar  or  the  aapen. 

T.  \\.  C. 

Mala.  The  offspring  of  a  horse  and  an  ass, 
lenurkaUy  hardy,  patient,  and  sure-footed, 
nmob  uaoQ  in  mountainous  regions.  The 
Jewfi  dtd  not  breed  them  (I^ev.  xlz.  10),  but 

ohtaiiK  'l  till  in  from  abroad.  After  David's 
tinuj  thi  y  liccame  common  (2  .Sam.  xiii.  21). 
1  Kin^s  \.  "  Mules"  in  (M'n.  .x.xxvi.  24 

(A.  V.)  should  be  hot  tpriiwt,  and  in  E.sther 
tUI.  10,  UeiK^sCMdt^aainMictdi  i.  i:3. 

T.  W.  C. 

Molfbrd,  BUaha,  LL.D.  (Tale  College, 
"New  H;i»*rn,  Conn.,  Ifl72),  Kpiseopnlian  ;  h. 
at  .Moiilr.)s(',  Sustiuelianna  County.  Pa.,  Nov. 
19.  .  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dw.  9, 
188.">.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Colle^je, 
1855  ;  studied  theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  Andover.  Mass.. 
Halle,  and  Heidelberg  ;  was  ordained  priest 
in  1882 ;  held  Tarious  diargea,  but  rnidcd 
lifter  1881  at  Oimbridge,  where  be  lectured 
in  the  Episcopal  Divinitv  School.  He  pul>- 
lished  r/M!  Nation,  New  York,  1870,  JKh  cd.. 
;  The  B^vbUc     Ocd,  1881.  m  ed., 

18B4. 

Mullens,  Joseph,  missionary  ;  b.  1820  ;  d. 
at  Mwapwa,  Africa,  July  10,  1879.  He  was 
a  mi^isionary  in  India,  1845J-66,  and  thence- 
forward s»^<Tetary  of  the  Liondon  Miasionarj- 
.Society,  and  ear'ucst  and  eloquent  in  stimu- 
lating mis.<«ion  work.  He  visited  the  United 
£tatea»  1870,  Madanwar,  1878-74.  and  was 
on  bis  waf  from  Zanzibar  to  UJljl  when  he 
died  at  the  halfway  stafidn.  He  wrote  />»»- 
don  aiul  CtUfutta,  Lontlon,  1867,  and  TterlM 
MttnOu  in  Mmk^atear,  1874.       F.  M.  B. 

Mftller,  Oeorge  (oriflfinally  Ckonv  Fiied- 
xioh),  Plymouth  firother;  b.  at  £roppca- 


stadt,  near  Ilalbcrstadt,  Pruasla.  Sept.  27, 
1805 ;  entered  tlio  University  of  Halle  in 
1825  ;  Mas  converted  and  Ix^gau  to  jireach  in 
1H28  ;  went  to  London  to  prepare  hini.self  for 
missionary  work  iu  1828  ;  joined  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  ;  bwrame  minister  of  Teign- 
mouth  in  1880  ;  started  tlie  Scriptural  Knowl- 
( (Ige  Institution  in  1884.  and  the  Bristol  Or- 
phanage in  1888.  Hie  last  named  baa  ghren 
liim  great  fame.  It  does  not  in  the  usual 
fashion  adrertme  it.s  needs,  which  are  great, 
fnr  it  CI  iitnins  a  multittide  of  children.  (See 
his  Lift-  of  Trust,  Bristol,  IKH,  continued, 
1841,  1844,  18.'»6,  n.e.,  Philadelphia,  1884,  and 
E.  R.  Pitman,  Geonje  }fullir.  Lonclon,  lHH."i.) 

MOller,  Julius,  b.  at  Brii  LT.  Silesia.  April 
10,  l«Ol  ;  d.  at  Ilalk,  S.  |.t.  JT,  1878;  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Schouhi  unn,  1825  ;  uni- 
versity nreathcr  at  Giittingeii.  ISil  ;  professor 
of  UieoWy  ttt  Marburg,  1835.  and  at  Halle. 
1888.  Hw  principal  work  ts  the  theological 
classic  Th^  Christ iitn  Doctrine  of  Sin.  tnuu- 
late<l  into  Knglish  from  the  flftli  Oerman  edi- 
tion, Edinbtirgli,  1H77,  2  vols.  Ho  was  editor, 
together  with  Nit/sdi,  of  Ih  ut.  Zeittc/iri/t f. 
rhrixtl.  Wilts.  i)i>rh<i ft,  IK^O-Til,  andtOOkamvO 
part  in  the  "  Kirchentng"  affairs. 

Mummy.  A  dead  body  preserved  by  In  irig 
einhahiu'd.  In  Eu'Vpt  the  bodies  m.t  mhIv  uf 
human  beings,  but  of  various  aninuds  ^^e^o 
erabilmed,  and  the  dry  climate  has  kept  them 
intact  for  many  centuries.  It  is  ealimatad 
that  over  400,000.000  of  human  mnmndea 
were  made  in  Egypt  before  the  nractioe  was 
discontinued.  T.  W.  C. 

Manger,  Theodore  Thornton,  I).l).  (II- 
Ibois  CoUej^c.  JackaonTiUe.  111.,  1883),  Con- 
gregationali«t ;  b.  at  Bainbridge,  Chenango 
County.  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1830  ;  graduati-il  at 
Yale  College,  1851,  and  at  Yale  Seminary, 
1855  ;  was  pastor  in  various  places,  from 
1877-8^J  at  North  AdauLs.  Ma.ss. ;  .since  at  New 
Haven.  He  wrote  the  very  popular  works. 
On  the  ThrethoUl,  Boston,  18bl :  The  Frt«- 
doin  of  Faith,  ISKJ  ;  lAimpa  andPxIkt,  1885; 
The  Apffiil  to  /.iff  .  1SS7 

MOnater,  the  ca]>itHl  of  tlie  Pru»isiau  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  a  city  of  alMivit  50,000  in- 
habitants, was  from  1538  to  1535  the  sceoe  of 
one  of  the  moxt  amnzing  and  moat  rerolling 
riots  ever  beard  of.  It  was  at  that  time  a 
free  rity  of  tbe  en>pire  ;  the  seat  of  a  btshop. 
pri)^l>i  r  >us.  i  jiiirt,  anil  respectable.  In  1538 
tiie  l{i-fiiriiiatii Ml  was  pri  :i(  heil  tin  rr  by  Rolli- 
mann.  ami  in  1.');;;;  tlir  lu-hn|i  rriiri  d  and  tbe 
ProtestautJ*  look  j>o.s.sessi(in  tif  all  the  churches 
with  the  exception  of  the  catliedrul.  But 
Rothroann  leaned  toward  the  Anabaptists, 
and  they  began  to  awann  into  the  citv  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  and  from  the  I^ether- 
lands.  In  1534  they  sel/^d  the  government 
and  established  .lohn  of  Leydcn  as  "  kini:  uf 
all  the  world."  He  expellwl  all  decent  jxo- 
pie,  c^ntiscuted  all  proiK-rty,  introduced  .i 
communism  of  the  most  l)castly  kind,  and 
transformed  life  in  the  city  into  a  wild  ca- 
nwisal  of  lust,  brutality,  and  crueltar  before 
the  whole  cHriliMd  world  stood  t 


whfcibi 

But  June  25,  1585,  an  imperial  army  put  an 
end  to  the  frightful  ailau:.  (bee  L.  Keller, 
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Ottthtdtte  der  Witdtrtaitiftr  tu  Miuter,  Mftn- 

•ter.  IHHO.) 

Mtlnser,  Thomas,  b.  at  StoIUiT^  in  tlic 
Ham.  Priis*iii.  \Am ;  buheadid  ul  MUlil- 
hauaeo,  Tliiiriiigia,  Prut»ia,  May  UU,  ; 
•tttdidi  lheulug>-  ut  Leipzig,  unu  began  hia 
caieer  n  dmpUiiii  and  ooofeiiior  in  Uut  Mun- 
nery  of  fieutitz,  1619.  But  he  was  a  violent 
characUT,  w  boae  loo«je  enlhiUilasui  ran  into  tx- 
trvmes  nii.l  stopped  sborl  of  no  cxlruvu- 
caiKifs.  As  piisiur  of  Zwickuu  he  joined  the 
ZwickaiUT  I'roplicts  ;  waudciing  ul)OUt  ill  Bo- 
lufmia  lit-  U'caiiu'  u  pupil  of  Karltttodt  ;  from 
Alstedt  Lc  was  ex[K-llfd,  biciiosL-  his  df  nun- 
cittttous  of  Lutber  Uegenerulcd  into  prciicliiug 
of  open  revolt  agnin^  acxaal  order,  etc  Ft- 
tially  he  became  the  leader  of  the  peasant  in- 
surrection in  Thurinijia  ;  was  utterly  dcft  atcd 
in  tli(,'  Imtlle  of  FruuktiiliaiiMn,  May  15, 
I'Viiy  ;  (ltd  but  was  cautrht  and  brou^rht,  luick 
10  Mulilliuusen.  His  life  has  Ikcii  written  by 
MclaiH'hihon,  IIui;enuu.  152.')  ;  8eklenann» 
Leip/.iu'.  l.S-t'2  ;  Leo,  Jtcrlin.  IK'M). 

Muratori,  Ludovico  Antonio,  h.  at  ViR- 
nola,  province  of  Fatciizn,  Italv.  Oct.  21, 
1672  ;  d.  at  Modcua,  Jan.  2^.  UTM  ;  sludiwJ 
theology,  pldlosophy.  and  canon  law  and  was 
made  librarian  at  the  Ambroaian  library  at  Mil- 
an, IQiM,  and  at  thedncal  archives  at  Modpna, 
17(10.  He  is  best  known  as  a  historian.  Hei-ith 
l9i¥*  An*.  Ttnl..  Milan,  1728-51,  28  voIh.  fol.. 
etc.,  but  al^n  a.n  n  theologian,  and  his  writ- 
irtfrs,  especially  hi.s  Ih  i>uper»titione  Vitaiuia, 
Venice,  1740,  were  looked  UpOlk  the  Jeniltt 
with  great  suspicion. 

Muratorlan  Fragment,  or  Moratorian 
Oanon,  is  the  name  of  a  li-t  nf  ilic  books  of  ' 
the  New  Testament,  conumuiiciited  by  Mura-  ! 
tori  in  his  AiUig.  Ital.  Mtd.  av.  iii..  854,  and 
considered  of  great  importance,  as  it  prob- 
ably dates  back  to  the  time  of  IreoKUs.  It 
ia  tanslated  in  Ante  Aieeiu  FatlUn,  Chris- 
tian Llteratore  Company  ed.,  vol.  v.,  608. 
004. 

Mordar.  Life  taken  with  evil  intent. 
Otherwtae  It  was  manslaugbter.  IraAtiM  aveng- 
er of  blood  might  kill  the  unwitting  homi- 
cide if  be  overtook  him  outside  the  city  of 
refuge.  For  intentional  murder  there  was 
no  pardon,  nor  could  money  he  taken  in  sat- 
isfaction (Ex.  xxi.  14,  Nuni".  .\.\.\v.  ;ni.  Tlie 
dignity  of  man  made  in  God's  imago  required 
tbe  death  penalty  (Gen.  ix.  6,  Deut.  zljc.  18), 
tnm  which  neither  the  dty  of  ref  tun  nor  the 
altar  of  God  could  shield  the  crhnbial  (1  Kings 
H.  28-84).  The  Scripture  teaches  (Matt.  v. 
21,  22,  1  John  iii.  15)  that  one  may  Ix:  gtiilty 
in  the  sight  of  Ood  Of  moider  without  any 
overt  act.  T.  W.  0. 

XHrdock,  Jamaa,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1810), 
Gongreintiomalist ;  b.  at  Westbrook.  Conn., 
Feb.  16, 1779 ;  d.  at  Cotnmbns,  Miss. ,  Aug. 
10.  1856.  He  graduatefl  at  Yale.  17it7  ;  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  Dwight,  and  was  juis- 
tor  at  Priueeton,  ^lass,,  1S02-15  ;  professor 
of  classics  in  the  I'nivcrNity  of  Vermont.  1M.>-. 
19,  and  of  sacred  rhetoric  an<l  clnirch  history 
at  Andover,  181ft-2t} ;  then  retired  to  New 
Haven  and  gave  himself  to  study.  He  wrote 
Jfaiun     Oi  Albmmimit  lAvm  York,  1828, 


and  SkfUUkn  tf  Mhdern  I%Uomyphy,  1842,  and 
ininsiated  Mflnscher's  If-M/mntic  UisUrry,  New 
Haven,  1880;  Mosheim's  In«tituU».  New 
York,  1832,  8  vols.,  and  Coinmentari^n,  1851— 
62,  2  vols.,  and  tbe  Syriac  New  Testament. 
1881.  F.  M.  a 

Mumer,  Thomaa,  D.l).  (Fieihurg.  1506V 
LL.I).  (Kiisel,  ir»lM),  Franci.s(  an  monk  ;  b, 
in  Strassburg,  Dec.  24,  1475  ,  il.  at  Uberehn-- 
lieim,  Alaace,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Stra.ssL)urg,  Aug; 
28.  1587.  He  wasoidaineU.  14SM  He  wa8» 
very  learned  man,  and  showed  his  indepen- 
dence and  enlifhtenment  in  stdtng  with 
lieuchlin  and  in  satirizing  the  times ;  but 
wlien  the  Reformation  began  lie  violently  op» 
pOBcil  I.ullier,  and  iu  I'l'Jli  lieaded  tin-  <iH[>o- 
sition  to  Zwingli  iti  .Switzerland.  HIn  ^Mjrks, 
w  hich  include  ponn^.  are  catalogued  iu  Karl 
G^Ueke's  (iruiidi-w< zm-  (itnrhiehte  d^r  dt  utuch' 
Ml  DkhtuHQ  (i.  201-203).  iSee  Waldemar  Ka- 
weraa.  T.  M.  una  di«  Kirckt  dor  MUtetaUen^ 
Halle.  1880.) 

Murphy,  Jamas  Oracey,  LL.D..  D.D. 

(Trinity  College,  Dublin.  1842.  18«0),  Pre*, 
byterian  ;  b.  at  Ballyalttkilikan,  County 
Down.  Ireland,  Jan.  12,  1808  ;  graduated  at 

Trinitv  College,  Dublin.  1838  :  became  mln- 
isterof  Ballysliantion  in  ISSfi.  and  professor  of 
Hebrew.  Presbyteriiui  (dllcire.  Belfast,  in 
1W7.  He  wrote  coniiiirnuirif  s  on  (tcncsis, 
E<liuburgh,  18<M  ;  Exodus,  ]s(M} ;  Levilirua, 
1872  ;  Psalms.  1875  ;  Daniel.  1884,  etc.  whieh 
have  been  reprinted  iu  America. 

Mutmy,  John,  "  fatlier  of  Univcrsalism  in 

.Vmirica;"  b.  at  Alton.  Hamjwhire,  47  m. 
w.s.w.  of  London,  lh  i\  10.  1741  ;  d.  in  Bos- 
ton, ikpi  IMT),  His  parents  were  English 
Methodists,  resident  in  Cork,  1751-tiO.  lie 
left  Whiteiield  for  Kelly  ;  came  to  America, 
1770 ;  preadied  in  New  jersey.  New  Ywk. 
Newport.  Boston,  Portsmouth,  etc.  In  1788 
be  Johied  a  convention  of  "Independent 
Christian  Unfversallsts"  at  Oxford,  Masg. 
He  was  piLstor  in  Boston,  1798-1800.  He 
Mas  an  earnest,  courageous,  and  consistent 
man,  enduring  abuse  with  constancy  ;  his 
views  dillemi  from  those  afterward  gene-rally 
held  in  his  denomination.  He  published  I^t- 
Ur$  and  Sketchea  «f  Sermons,  Boston,  1812»  8 
vols.,  and  an  Antobiographv,  1818^  continued 
by  his  wife,  1816,  »lh  «d.  Wllh  notes.  1870. 

P.  M.  B. 

Murray,  Mioholaa,  D.D.  (Williams,  1H43), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Ballyna.sloc,  Galway.  72 
m.  w.  of  Dublin,  Dec.  25,  1802  ;  d.  at  £Iiza- 
bsthtofwn.  M.  J.,  Feb.  4, 1881.  He  came  to 
New  Tone,  1818 ;  became  a  printer  and  a 
Protestant ;  graduated  at  Williams,  IfOfl.  and 
at  i^rinceton  Seminary,  1829  ;  was  pastor  at 
Wilki-shfirri'  and  Kinirstoii,  I'a..  ls2ft-:};5.  and 
at  Elizabethtown,  IKUWil  ;  nioch  ralor  of  the 
().  S.  Assembly,  1849.  As  "  Kirwany  he 
"wrot«  in  the  New  York  Obterrtr  a  .series  of 
letters  to  Archbishop  Hughes,  1847-48,  OOl* 
acted  and  enlarged,  New  Yorii,  1855.  Amow 
his  other  books  Is  Jiomanitm  at  Bme.  1888, 
in  letters  to  Chief  Justice  Taney.  (See  liia 
i  memoir  by  S.  I.  Prime.  1862.)    '  F.  .M.  B. 

Moaio.  Sacred.  From  Julml's  time  men 
I  bad  musical  instruments,  and  used  them  with 
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the  voice  on  social  and  domestic-  (Koasions 
(Oen.  xxxi.  27).  The  reli/jiou-s  nai-  of  musi(! 
(a  first  uote»i  in  Ex.  x%'..  un  the  drowning  of 
PbarHoh  and  his  boat,  wheu  Mo(>e8  and  the 
Israelites  "  sMig ontO  the  Lord."  and  Miriam 
"  and  all  tbe  women"  reqioiided  ;  here  voices 
and  Instruments  appear,  a  male  and  a  femi- 
nine choir,  recitative  and  dumiB.  When  the 
temple  ritual  was  developed  4000  Levites 
"  praised  tho  I,onl  with  the  iustnnnents"  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  .1),  ami  2*<8,  in  34  courses  of  12 
eacli,  "  were  instructed  iu  tlie  songs  of  the 
Lord  "  n  Chron.  xxv.  7).  The  Psalms  were 
intendetl  to  be  sung  with  acoomponiment,  as 
is  plain  from  the  headlnga  of  many  of  them. 
(See  P».  IzvfH.  M.  95  and  IzxxvU.  7).  These 
songs  gained  repute  among  the  heathen  (Ps. 
cxxxviii.  3),  and  their  remlering  was  restored 
after  the  cjiptivity. 

The  birth  of  Christ  was  licralilcd  liy  a  soug 
of  angels.  On  the  night  hcfcire  his  death  he 
and  tlie  eleven  "  sang  an  hymn"  (Matt.  xxvi. 
80).  Paul  and  Silas,  in  the  prison  at  Phil- 
ippic "sang  pcalaes"  (Acts  xvL  25).  Paul 
tells  his  coDTerts  to  use  "  paalma  and  hymns 
and  spirituid  songs"  (Eph.  v.  19.  Col.  iif.  16). 
The  tirst  Chri-sUans  "  were  conttnuallv  in  the 
temple,  praising  and  blessing  God  (Luke 
xxiv.  '):}) ;  the  musical  part  of  thiir  worship 
almost  neccaaarli7  na  shape  from  that  of 
the  Jews. 

Antiphonul  chanting  was  established  at 
Antioch  imder  Ignatios  by  ISO.  In  the  West 
It  vinii  systetnatfnd  by  Ambrose  of  Wha,  874- 
97,  who  adapted  the  Greek  music  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced  the  four  w-nles  or 
"authentic  modc.H."  Gngnry  the  Orcat. 
590-604.  n'store<l  and  devcloind  tin-  Am 
brosian  music,  adding  tht;  four  "  plagal  " 
modes,  and  framing  an  antiphonary,  an  al- 
]^c<l  copy  of  which  exists  at  Su  Uall,  and 
was  published  hi  fac-slmilo,  1867.  The  Ore- 
goma  diants  are  still  the  basfo  of  cathedral 
music  in  tbe  Roman  and  Anglican  churdies, 
and  have  widely  inllucuccd  the  u.sage  of  other 
communions. 

From  Gregory's  time  church  music  de- 
clined, and  was  often  corrupted  (lus  after  Am- 
I»ro8e)  by  liglit  and  irreverent  decoration. 
Am  the  7th  to  the  16th  century  the  people 
were  practically  shut  out  from  participation 
In  this  pari  of  worship.  In  the  llth  century 
Ouido  ^\j-etino  introduced  a  system  of  nota- 
tion. Counterpoint  is  first  heard  of  In  the 
14th  century  ;  harmonizeil  masses  were  intro- 
duced at  Itome  about  1S90,  The  exchision 
of  music  from  the  church,  mfKlitutwl  hv  tlie 
Council  of  Trent,  1568,  was  averted  W  a 
simple  and  dignified  mass  of  Palestrina' (c. 
1324-04),  who  did  much  to  revive  and  im- 
prove the  ancient  mude  and  to  cheek  the 
st^ular  tendencies  which  had  come  in  ;  some 
of  ]m  masses  and  motets  are  still  in  tise. 

The  Reformation  greatly  stimulated  de- 
vout singing.  Luther  furni.shcHl  tunes  as  well 
as  hymns  ;  ami  iiuisic,  more  or  less  fnumled 
on  the  (Jregorian,  w:i8  furnished  in  ICngland 
fur  the  Psalms  of  Sterohold  and  Ho^ins, 
Rous,  Tate,  and  Brady,  and  Watts.  The 
German  diorals.  M  onoe  harmonious,  revei^ 
ent,  and  popular,  have  gone  far  beyond  their 
flcst  home,  and  done  much  to  increase  cou- 


1  gregational  singing.  America  followed 
I  mainly  in  the  steps  of  Englisli  Dissent,  and 
tunc  books  did  not  Im  i onu-  ( niiunon  ti)l  the 
present  centurv.  Thomas  Hustings  (1784- 
1872)  and  Lowell  Mas<m  (1702-1872)  did  mudl 
to  popularize  church  music  The  introdoc* 
tion  of  single  books  for  tunes  and  hymns  be- 
came general  about  1806.  Singing  was  too 
long  and  too  largely  regarded  as  a  perform- 
ance to  be  conducted  by  professionals  ;  of  late 
it  is  generally  and  justly  considered  u  part  of 
divine  worslii]>.  and  a  more  churchly  ten* 
dency  is  visible  almost  everywhere. 

The  oratorio  is  sacn>d  opera,  minus  stage, 
costumes,  and  acting.  If  the  epic  and  lyric 
dements  exclude  the  dramatic  entirely  it  be- 
comes a  mere  cantata.  Oratorio  began  at 
Rome  with  St.  Filippo  de  Neri  (1615-05),  and 
nceivcHi  its  greatest  development  from  Bach 
(1»W5-1750)  and  HSndel  (lObS-nnO).  with  ad- 
ditions by  Ilaydn  (1782-1806)  and  Meudels- 
solin  (1809-47)."  Eminentexamples  are  Bach's 
Pdimoii,  1729,  and  Grounod's  Redemption, 
1882.  Solemnity  is  the  essentud  ekanent  of 
oratorio :  its  subjects  are  neoessarily  aacred, 
and  almost  always  biblical. 

The  organ,  the  great  instrument  of  church 
nuisic,  is  in  its  humblt!  In-ginnings  of  very 
early  date  ;  that  invcnUd  by  Juljal  (Gen.  iv. 
21)  was  probaldy  the  .shepherd's  pipe.  Tlic 
Grei^k  organ,  usually  of  ten  pipes,  was  mostly 
for  secular  entertainmenta,  and  never  used  in 
the  £aatem  Church :  in  the  West  some  ob- 
jected to  Its  use,  and  olben  approved.  By 
the  9th  century  organs  of  a  clumsy  sort  he- 
gan  to  be  common.  Ther  were  usually 
worked  by  a  bellows  and  water  ;  the  j>(<i:il 
(claviature)  was  unknown  till  14<K»,  and  w;ls 
not  inlnsluced  in  J<]nghind  till  1800,  though 
the  swell  c^me  in  1712.  Tlie  Anglican  ami 
Lutheran  churches  retained  its  use,  and  Bach 
was  its  great  master ;  the  Calvinistic  bodiea 
generally  disowned  It,  and  even  wHbin  the 
present  century  it.s  introduction  has  lieen  rr- 
slsteti.  Its  construction  wsvs  greatly  changed 
liv  certain  iniprovi'tiicnts  ul'niit  I^.VJ.  and 
l^ngland  and  .\merica  now  ( laim  to  make  the 
best  organs.  (See  The  Organ,  bv  E.  J.  Hop- 
kins and  £.  F.  Rindmult  LotHlon,  1855.  3d 
«!d.,  1H87  :  and  on  the  general  subject  the  his- 
tories of  music  by  C.  Bumey.  1776-80.  4 
vols.  ;  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  1776,  6  vols. ;  T. 
Busbv.  1819,  2  vols.;  J.  P.  Hullah.  1863.  2d 
c<l..  1875  :  F.  L.  Rilter.|1875,  2dc<L.  iNSO.  rep.. 
New  York.  H>^(i  ;  G.  (Jrovi-'s  /'/  .'i  •  ny. 
1879-sst,  4  \-i<U  V,  .  npi>enili.\.)       F.  M.  H. 

Musical  Inatrumenta,  BiblioaL  Aiaar  of 
these  arc  mentioned  itt  ScrtotUie.  but  it  is 
difficult  to  ideniify  them  wiUi  those  now  in 
use.  They  were  or  three  kinds ; 

I.  Stringed  instruments,  which  lK)re  the 
general  name  of  ai'jiru'th  (Ilab.  iii.  19). 
Among  these  Wire  :  1.  Kinnor,  "the  li:irp  ;" 

2.  Nelxd,  "  the  psidterv."  of  the  harp  kind  ; 

3.  Asor.  "ten  stringed;"  4.  Gittith.  either 
brought  from  Gatl)  or  us<'d  at  the  vintage 
season  ;  5.  Minnim,  "  striiij's"  (Ps.  cl.  4)  ;  6. 
Sabbeca,  "  sackbut."  a  kkid  of  lyre ;  7.  Pe- 
santerim  "peattery."  the  same  as  ritM;  8. 
Macbalath,  a  lute  or  a  guitar. 

II.  Wind  instruments.   0.  Keren,  "horn** 
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n  rornet  (Josh.  vl.  5) ;  10.  Shophar,  '*  truin- 
H-t"  iNum.  X.  10);  11.  Chatztizi  mil ,  tlic 
■traiglit  trumpet  (Num.  x.  1) ;  12.  JoIk'I, 
lorn  of  jubilee  or  signiU  tnimpet  (Josh.  vi. 
[):  13.  (halil.  "pipe"  or  "Hute"  (1  Ham. 
:.  5) ;  14.  MadiMUttia,  "  fiute"  (Dan.  Hi. 
»),  tbe  Cbaldieaa  uune  for  (Us  iostnameot : 
5.  Unb,  "  orgnn"  (A.  V.  Gen.  W.  SI.  etc.). 
.diiuiole  or  manifold  pipe,  poatiiblr  the  hai- 
•Ipe;  1«.  Sephonya.  "  dulcimer"' (Dan.  111. 
0).  anoilier  anmo  for  the  fon-going. 

III.  PertMi.'*8ivc  Instrumcnt-s.     17.  Toph, 

tal)ri-t"  (Gen.  x.v.xi.  27),  the  tHtnbouriue, 
lid  everr  kind  of   drum  ;    18.  Piiamon. 

bells"  (Ex.  xxriil.  8^)  on  the  hcni  of  the 
igh-pri«s('a  garmeat ;  19.  TxelUelim, "  cym< 
a»"  (S  Bam.  vi.  6);  90.  BbaHsblm.  "  foMm. 
leoU  of  muric"  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6).  probably 
'iangle« ;  81.  Menaanoim,  "  cornctH  (2  Sam. 
I.  *»).  R.  V.  givt^s  "  castanets,"  a  species  of 
Htnim  (Cf.  Sir  Johu  Staiuer.  T/ie  Munc 
'  th,-  }{!':.,  [..ofukm  and  New  York,  1879. 

c..  \my\  T.  w.  V. 

Mastard.  An  iiunual  shrwh  i^xi nupin  uigrn), 
Iiicli  liii.s  a  very  miiu'.I  >i  i  d.  luit  irruvss  in 
iik'stiae  as  tall  its  a  horse  iind  his  rider, 
irds  often  (•oiiie  and  "  lodge  in  its  ItraiH  iics" 
a  Is  said.  Matt.  xllL  S2)  to  eat  Uw  wied,  but 
:<ty  do  not  build  neats  there.     T.  W.  C. 

Matianus,  Rafiis  OonraduB,  n  German  hu- 
iinist  ;  h.  at  Hamburg,  Oct.  15,  1471  ;  d.  at 
itlm.  March  30,  1526  ;  studied  at  Erfurt 
id  Bologo*:  obtained  a  amall  beoefloe  at 
jtba  in  ISOB  (fW  a  year) ;  lived  there  for 
e  rest  of  his  life  in  learned  seclusion.  He 
iblished  only  a  few  epigrams,  but  his  letters 
other  huniani.st.>«,  partially  puhHshed.  found 
the  city  libranr  of  Frankfort,  have  con- 
leraUe  hiitorioai  lirteieit 

Myconlua,  Priedrlch,  h.  at  LichtenfeLs, 
»|KT  Francouiii.  Dec.  2*$.  141»0  ;  d.  at  Gotha, 
>ril  7.  154(5  ;  entcrc<l  a  Franciscan  nionas- 
y  in  l."ilO  ;  tied  from  it  in  1524  ;  became 
the  same  year  evangelical  pastor  of  Gotha  ; 
-s  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  >Ie- 
irhthon,  and  wrote  a  lIi»tona  Re/ormatwuU, 
[7-42.  which  waa  edited  by  £.  C.  Cyprian. 
Ip/ig,  1718. 

Mtyconina,  Oswald,  b.  at  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
ji.  1488 ;  d.  at  Basel,  Oct.  14. 1062 ;  was 
Cher  At  Zarldi,  Lucerne,  Einafedein,  and. 
ce  ins,  paater  and  profewor  at  Basel, 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Swiss  Ref- 
fiHtioii.  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Zwlngli, 
1  wrote  a  biography  of  blm.  cil,  Neandcr. 
Vitm  HtfermatvrHM,  Beriin.  1841. 

ICy'<4m,nn  ancicntcityand  i>ort  on  till- river 
driacus.  2^  miles  from  its  nuiuiii,  <iii  tlie 
thwi'.slern  const  of  A.siu  Minor,  in  I.vriri. 
tnentionod  in  Acts  x.wii.  5  as  viaitud  by 
il  on  his  journey  to  Rome. 

Ayrtlek  A  beautiful,  fragrant  evergreen 
IcTi  abounds  in  Northern  Palestine.  Its 

ri'  s  .nrr-  u'^od  for  spices,  and  the  plant 
if  is  an  image  of  prottperitv  in  contrast 
b  the  ueeteM  noxious  brier  (Isa.  iv.  13). 

T.  W.  C. 

Cynrb  (Mll0r),  the  gum  of  a  thorny  tree  in 
lUa.  It  was  aa  i&gredknt  of  the  holy  oil 


(Ex.  XXX.  28)  and  of  the  embalming  subotanoe 

(.John  xix.  3t>),  and  was  ustil  in  perfumes 
(E.S.  ii.  13).  The  magi  brought  it  as  one  of 
tlu  ir  ^'tfts  10  Christ  (Matt.  ii.  11).  The  "  wine 
mingled  w^ith  myrrh"  in  Mark  xv.  23  was 
doubtless theeonrwine of  tbe  Roman  soldiery. 

T.  W.  C. 

Mys  -l-a,  a  province  in  the  in>rthwe«tcomer 
of  .Vsiii  Minor,  which  was  travrrs4'd  b}'  tbe 
ApoHtle  Paul  on  bta  tirat  journey  to  Europe 
(Acta  xvi.  7.  8).  T.  W.  C. 

Mystagogue  (iititiiitor  into  inysteriti^  asd 
Xklystagogy  {iiiitiitlinn  into  myKtmen)  aro 
two  terms  cuninioidv  used  by  the  Greek 
Fathers  and  in  the  dreck  Church,  and  ap- 
plied, the  former  to  the  orkst  who  prepared 
the  catechumens  for  baptism,  the  latter,  more 
generally,  to  the  preparation  for  the  sacra- 
ments. 

Mysteriea  In  pagan  religions— as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Greek  paganism,  where  they  found 

llieir  hiuli' ^t  ami  most  rcvcrr<l  form  in  the 
Eleu.iiniiiu  .M  vsicrics  (Id  not  mean  scum- di- 
rect. lhou>,'li  myst(  rinus  cmnnmiiiiin  tK  tuccn 
Go»l  and  man,  uor  even  some  (lire<  I  but  mir- 
acidous  revelation  by  God  to  man-  which 
latter  in  Greek  paganism  found  its  typical 
form  in  the  oracle — ^but  stmpl)'  a  secret  ho- 
ciety  which  by  secret  ceratnoniea  imparted  a 
secret  wisdom  to  lis  members.  Of  course, 
all  s<(T(  t  sorii  ticH  \\ant  to  give  their  cere- 
monies and  tlu  ir  wisdoni  a  mysterious  char- 
acter, but  in  lliis  rcsj)<  ct  the  ftrwks  looked 
upon  the  J<^leuainiau  Mysteries,  too.  as  a  auper- 
sttthm. 

Mysteries,  Miracle-Plays,  and  Moralities 

denote  thn c  st.iges,  not  po  vcrj'  distinct  but 
still  discernible,  in  the  development  of  llu; 
mo<lern  drama  from  the  divine  .service  of  the 
Christian  Church.  For  centurii-s  the  antique 
theatres  stood  empty  and  cnimbled  together, 
while  the  anti(|ue  dramas  lay  forgotten  on  the 
shelvesand  moulded  away.  Only  in  Italy,  and 
only  there  at  popular  festivals,  some  reminis- 
cences of  them  were  still  alive.  Then,  from 
the  simple  recitation  of  the  biblical  narrative, 
dividi  (1  up  into  strophes  and  anti  strophes, 
and  from  the  simple  symtiolism  of  the  cross 
lieing  tiikcn  down  from  tiie  altar  on  Good 
Friday  and  carried  in  a  proceasion  to  a  side 
chapel,  from  which  ft  again  was  raised  and 
brought  bark  to  the  altar  on  Easter  Sunday, 
there  graduallv  grew  up  a  dramatic  repie- 
sentation  of  the  death  and  resurn  <  tii  n  of 
Christ,  a  niifxf'ii/.  acted  in  the  church,  by 
tlie  priist  and  fur  n-licious  purp<3scs.  In  the 
r2th  century,  however,  the  mystery  now  rep- 
resenting ail  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ 
and,  indeed,  tlie  whole  contents  of  the  Bible 
from  creation  to  dooms-day.  grew  too  large 
for  the  church,  and  was  moved  out  in  the 
public  square,  where  it  was  represtnteil  on 
an  imnu^nse  stage  divided  into  thnre  storir  s  - 
heaven,  earth,  and  hfll — in  the  presmir  of 
In  I  ire  crowds  uf  devout  six'ctators,  who  often 
by  their  kneclings,  iiymns,  etc.,  took  a  part  in 
the  performance.  But  whenever  large  crowds 
gatlier  together  under  the  open  sky,  an  ele- 
ment of  fun  seems  to  be  almeet  aaavoidable, 
and  when  all  dtsdiilfaie  depends  upon  ptudj 
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KpiritUHl  authority ,  the  outbonlB  of  potwinn, 
futhusia-sm,  or  indiguatioamay  ea«iiv  Iktodic 
a  lillle  ditUculttonuUMge.  In  1210'lunoM-m 
III.  found  it  oBoenuT  to  forbid  the  clergy 
•Itoitether  to  take  pan  In  the  reprcaentatlon 
of  niyst«'rles.  But  Ions  l>cforc  the  whole 
buHiuesw  had  Ix'ffuii  to  diaii^rc  hauds,  being 
Imnaferreil  from  tht-  clcr^ry  to  the;  hnrghcrH, 
to  the  guilds.  Each  iruild  pcrformod  its  owu 
part  of  the  play  -t  lie  guldsmltlw.  for  in- 
•taace,  the  visit  of  the  three  kings  from  the 
Bait,  beoaun  they  alone  had  the  gold  and 
■Uver  and  pvedous  atones  Moenaiy  to  the 
represeotatton— or.  a  IHtle  later,  tti  own  ])lny. 
But  thereby  was  usliiTi  t]  in  a  eliantre  in  the 
play  iUself,  in  the  niysU  ry.  Thv  t'l'iild  liked 
to  represent  tlic  life  nf  its  jviitron  s^iiiit  :  lliis 
subject,  iyini^  a  dt-^^rte  lower  in  the  8[)irjlual 
spiiere,  eoiild  allow  niDfe  Himee  to  extraneous 
elcmentH.  both  of  fun  and  ptk^sion  ;  even  a 
little  boastini;  or,  as  wc  should  say  to-day,  a 
little advertisiiiLT  might  oome  in  quite  natu- 
rally; the  my  St  t  ry  became  a  mere  mtrarle- 
pliii/.  And  still  trreater  changes  were  {-lose 
at  liand.  He  who  lioliln  the  whole,  undi- 
vided, pi-i-ioiiHi'  ly  (xcitt.'d  attention  of  :i 
large  audii  iu  e — atul  such  ^v!l.s  surely  the  case 
with  the  mvstery  and  the  miraele-plaj- — 
wieUlH  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  instruments 
in  existence,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he 
ahoold  abstain  from  using  that  Instiwnent 
for  a  purpose  whldi  had  taken  undlTMetl 
po'^sessioii  of  his  own  pa<?sioiiately  excit«l 
energy.  The  influence  which  the  miracle- 
play  has  exercised  in  the  stru^^^lcH  of  tlic  Ib  f- 
ormation  wan  vcrv  great,  always  wholesonie, 
in  tuHea  decisive,  but  before  It  «  (>ulcl  exerciwr 
such  an  influence  it  had  to  undergo  a  radical 
chaugo  :  from  a  miracle-play  it  turned  into  a 
monUiig.  Jiuxy  clrcumstaocea  aided  the 
chanec.  As.  for  Iniitance,  when  a  king  vis- 
ited a  cit  v.  ami  t!ie  burirhers  turned  OUt  tO  do 
him  li  in  >r  and  enu-rlain  him,  what  could  Im^ 
HKjri!  ai)|)n>]iriale  than  in^iling  liini  tt)  ii  mir- 
acle play,  iiul,  of  I oiirv,-,  for  the  occjusion 
tlic  play  must  ct)nt:iin  sunji  thiug  about  the 
king  and  the  burghers,  some  allegories  of 

E-ace  and  war,  of  royal  grace  and  [lopular 
yalty,  ete.;  even  a  few  hints  about  the 
Uriir  question,  the  holds  along  the  river  and 
th'-  turnpike,  might  be  ex  ledient.  The  [liay 
must  als  )  contaiu  something  for  his  relinue, 
ht)me  allegories  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  man's 
honor  and  woman's  innocence,  of  taking 
nothing  without  jwjing  for  it,  etc  Once 
seen,  these  moralities  soon  became  the  fasli- 
Ion.  and  it  b  qoilB  amiarent  that  they  neednl 
only  to  meet,  on  one  aide,  with  the  manu- 
Bcripts  of  the  antique  dramas  and.  on  the 
other,  with  thr  troups  of  strolling  moimte- 
banks  from  luily,  and  the  nuKlem  theatre 
was  ri'ailv  tn  up^'u  its  doors.  The  literature 
on  the  sul)ject  is  very  copious,  but  very  scnt- 
tere<l.  There  is,  Iiowever.  an  excellent  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  process  in  Alt,  2' heater  und 
Ktrehe,  Berlin,  1646,  which  also  gives  good 
btAla  on  all  special  pobts.  Bee  Oaui-Aif- 
mOKIAtT.  C.  P. 

My«tici.im.  I  .r  i  The  common  deflnlllons 
of  niystii  ivjii  urc  unsatisfactory.  It  is  hardlv 
correct  to  cooaea  it  with  fivor^,  for  ordi- 


narily the  mvstl<»  are  not  itUtiaUd  as  that 
term  was  understood  in  the  mysteries.  The 
mystics  claim  special  and  personal  revelations, 
and  rarely  organize  into  societies,  and  whea 
they  do,  they  lose  tiie  cfaaracterlstlGS  of  gen- 
uine mv.stici'sm.  A  happier  definition  would 
result  If  we  derive  the  word  from  fii^,  "  to 
shut  up."  Esoterically  tlie  wonl  meant  to 
shut  one's  self  oil  from  the  world,  to  retire 
into  the  inner  rhaml>ers  of  one's  ow  n  con- 
sciousness, to  sink  into  the  dejptlis  of  one's 
own  being— the  "  ground"  of  the  soul,  as  the 
mystics  aill  it^for  the  purpose  of  disoovefiiw 
the  deep  and  boQUdleM  tXLf  (deity),  which 
resides  Uiere  in  holy  silence,  and  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  sensz-s.  And  such  pHVchlc 
iiiDVciinMt  is  precisely  that  of  the  mystic, 
ile  liven  in  an  inner  world,  in  direct  behold- 
ing of  tlie  divine,  and  to  attain  to  that  state 
he  shuts  himself  off  from  the  outer  world  and 
the  lower  aelf,  Hytog  to  "kfll  out"  the  iiat> 
ural  man. 

(6)  The  most  direct  way  to  understand  what 

my.sticism  really  is,  is  to  begin,  as  the  Ger- 
mans do,  by  making  a  distinction  between 
Ml/ntik  and  Mystiriumtm,  a  legitimate  jirui  a 
simridus  mysticism.  The  lattir  is  an  exccs.s, 
and  a.scrll»es  undue  powers  to  man  ;  it  ovt-r- 
looks  life's  true  end,  and  terminates  in  w  mis 
of  anti-rellgious  notions  and  cgotistii:  glori- 
Itnationa,  Instead  of  laiainc  the  whua  of 
man'k  faontanfty  to  a  higher  condition.  It  sedca 
to  attain  .i  "  spiiitnul  state"  by  annihilating 
almost  all  thai  whi<  li  is  most  chanw  tcristic  of 
a  human  being.  Mysticism  in  this  latter 
asp«'ct  has  been  only  tw  commonly  descrilxd  ; 
hence  the  prevailing  opinions  regartliug  it  are 
too  narrow  and  biaseil,  and  in  man}'  cases 
utterly  false.  In  the  present  article  wc  shall 
overlook  thb  side  of  mysticism  and  In  the 
main  deflne  the  other. 

In  onler  to  understand  psychologically  the 
principle  and  method  of  mysticism,  k-t  it  be 
understood  at  tin-  (.iii^ct  that  it  do(-s  not 
w  ant  to  ilivorce  .soul  and  spirit,  nor  to  discard 
reason,  but  rather  to  eucoumge  the  growth 
and  exercise  of  all  man's  spirit\jal  instincts. 
Religiouslv,  GArrc  s  definition  is  a  ha^  py 
one :  "  Jllysticism  is  aothiiig  less  than  tho 
gospel  reflected  in  the  salnfs,  an  tmdtilatfon 
mill  vihration,  lasting  for  ages,  and  moving 
in  increusing  circles,  of  the  movement  origi- 
nated by  Christ."  "  It  is  a  contemplation  a-- 
sisted  bv  higher  light,  and  un  action  through 
higher  frwdom."  Vniting  these  two  Ideas — 
the  psychological  and  the  n  litrinus — into  one 
concept,  we  may  say  that  the  princit4e  of 
mysticism  ia  <MS  and  its  method  is  kemrt; 
(luite  in  the  words  of  Victor  Cousin :  "  Lis- 
ten to  mysticism  ;  it  says  that  by  the  lu  art 
alone  i.s  man  in  relation  "with  Oon.  .\11  that 
is  great,  l»cautiful,  infinite,  etenial.  love  hIo'ic 
reveals  to  us."  Thus  sang  Madame  Guy  on, 
who  knew  80  mil  the  inner  waya : 

Tte  not  th«  eVin  of  human  art 
MTbich  givw  me  power  mjr  Qod  Is  kaow  ; 

Tto  Mena  iMMMs  of  tte  Msit 
Com  Bot  fhn  loitnBMlB  bstow. 

Irfyvs  Is  njr  tmolwr  ... 

"Tl*  Lan  akine  c«u  tell  of  Jjttt. 
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O,  then  of  God  if  thon  wonUUt  Iwirn  • 

Hi«  wi»<loni,  gooduew,  i^lory,  wf. 
All  hiunu  vM  and  luiowlvdKe  spuxu, 
Lit  LbwIo— fly  Itcbw  bfc 

('•)  The  mystic  way.  the  nVi  purgativn,  of 
reailiziiig  tliu  method  of  love  and  heart,  is  as 
eingular  as  it  is  instructive.  The  following 
d«8crii>tion  i.s  driiwn  mainly  from  the  Interior 
CattU  of  St.  Teresa  and  the  liark  Night  of 
the  Soul  of  Sk  Jobn  «f  the  Cnm.  the  two 
most  detafled  works  on  tiie  subject.  The 
devotee  begins  by  practising  "  .silence"— of 
tliought  and  sptecii — the  mcrum  mli  ntin m . 
as  St.  Bona  veil  mm  calls  it.  He  cenlns  liis 
thoughts  on  God  and  tliinks  of  nothing  clxe. 
He  l^k-s  with  no  one.  if  he  am  avoid  It  This 
first  stop  is  necessarily  an  active  one,  but 
after  awhile  "  silence"  becomes  a  habit  and 
all  "  actirlty  "  oeaaei,  for  •.fomitt  conditioD, 
little  by  little  becomes  the  nonnal  state  of  the 
devotet-.  Parnllcl  with  these  efforts  go  prac- 
tic<'s  which  tend  to  '  kill  ont"  earthly  desirex, 
wliich  lead  to  abolitir)n  of  consciousneKH,  and 
an  occasional  iKoraai^,  in  whi(;h  the  Supreme 
Perfeirlion  is  seen  not  i&c  but  within. 

When  this  condition  beoomes  a  second  nature, 
it  is  called  niandnatioii.  The  road  m>  to  it, 
the  purgative,  is  now  finished,  and  from 
henceforth  the  mystic  progresses  in  the  last, 
the  iliird  degree,  the  Unitivc  Way.  wlii<  li 
tlnully  tni/i/'f'irmM.  ii«  (icrsou  assprts,  tiie  dc\- 
otee,  and  mak<'s  liim  like  unto  (iod.  ("alli- 
erinaof  Sienna  and  Angela  de  Foligni  have 
given  us  some  startling  descriptions  of  the 
tortares  of  the  purgjttive  way.  St.  Bona- 
YBntura's  Joumej/  of  the  Soul  to  OodiB  the 
most  rational  of  the  bockm  in  this  ifaie.  In 
Amiers  Journal  Tntttne  may  be  found  a  mod- 
ern description  of  thf  loss  of  conacioiisnesR  i 
and  atworption  in  At  man,  the  Infinite.  There  | 
is  a  warning  to  tiie  seekers  of  this  roiul,  oftt-n 
repeated  in  tli"  Cjttt ntKlKuh,  which  declares 
(bat  tiM  path  i>f  rck')v>^e  is  as  line  rh  the  edge 
of  arasor,  and  that  on  one  side  lies  the  gulf  of  j 
inadoem.  on  the  other  cluisms  of  sensuality. 

(</)  Mysticism  is  both  a  philoeophy  and  a  { 
religion.  As  the  first,  it  endeavors  to  grasp  i 
the  divine  es-seiicc  and  realize  it  in  thought 
and  mind.  It  starts  witli  the  conccpiion  of 
the  divine  image,  in  virtue  of  ^s  ili(  h  all  essen- 
tial thoughts  of  divinitv  are  <  inlKKlicd  in  num. 
and  a  divine  illumination  f>ervades  all  cre- 
ation. It  is  this  reassertion  of  the  divine  im- 
age  that  hi  degenerate  ages  has  been  of  such 
prioeless  aerrice  in  man's  history.  It  was 
the  Nco-Pythagorean  mysticism,  as  £.  v. 
Hartmann  a.sserts,  which  called  ont  the  .lo- 
hann<an  type  of  Christianity,  and  it  was 
niedia-val  myslieisni  \\\:\\  saved  ilie  spirit  of 
Christianity  from  perishing  in  Htunan  Catho- 
lic idolatry  and  schola.st{c  formalism.  Y.x- 
oept  for  tHe  rnvstical  philosophy  of  the  her- 
etics of  the  11th  century  and  later,  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Reformation  would  never  have 
destroyed  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  Max  MUller  has  «aid.  the  mystics 
were  "hard  and  honest  thinkers.'"  nev(r 
throwing  '  schi  ilastic  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  "  and  really,  as  Hegel  lias  acknowl- 
edged, the  forerunners  off  laSdeni  philosophy 
—by  which  he,  of  oottn«,  meant  philosophy 
tip  to  his  own  time. 


Mysticism  aa  *  tdigfam  staits  likewise  wiUi 
the  conception  of  the  divine  image,  but  cen- 
tres it  in  the  lieart,  and  approaches  it  practi- 
cally.   Insteatl  of  trying  to  understand  the 

divine  ni\  stery  of  i  tialioii  and  reg(  iieraiiou, 
it  aims  at  inuiiediate  communion  of  love  with 
God  by  means  of  contemplation,  prayer,  and 
detachment  front  the  world,  sometimes  ter- 
minating in  direct  hostility  to  nature.  The 
mystic  "  partaking  of  the  divine  natnie"  la 
not  mndt  dllPerent  ftom  an  enfhuslastie  pan- 
Uieism,  though  the  pantheism  of  my.sticism 
is  usualFy  religious  and  ordinarily  pure  in  its 
morals.  Mystical  philos<iphy  is  .'^peeulalivo 
and  has  been  productive  of  great  results. 
Mysticul  religion,  on  the  other  liand.  is  usinuly 
exclusive  and  narrowed  down  to  self,  shun- 
ning the  ethical  problems  of  humanity  and 
standing  aloof  from  society  and  the  cliurch, 
yet  living  under  thvir  protection  and  stipport- 
cd  by  tliciu.  ^Mysticism  has.  thercfort ,  also, 
and,  in  lliis  resj)eet,  very  ujUly,  been  char- 
acterized as  a  (  reeping  plant,  which  grows 
up  exuberaully  on  any  support,  agreeing 
equally  well  with  the  extreniest  opposites. 

{e)  1  he  classificHtion  of  mystics  does  not 
offer  any  great  difUculties,  if  we  remember 
that  thcij  M»  people  of  one  idea,  with  •  men* 
tal  Mas  from  their  surrounding,  and  as  this 
bias  is  ( itlier  naturalistic  or  spiritualistic,  these 
two  terms  will  serve  very  Avell  for  general 
purposes.  Grouping  together  those  mystics 
who  live  more  or  less,  though  unconsciously 
lo  themselves,  on  a  co«mological  and  an  on- 
tological  basis,  wc  get  in  the  naturalistic  diri- 
sion  sudi  speculative  mystics  as  the  Hindu 
theosoiriiists  and  Uie  Chinese  followers  of 
Laotsce,  and  such  religions  mystics  as  those 
of  Southern  Europe  In  the  spiritualistic 
division,  we  get  sjx'c  ulaiive  uivstics  like  Kck- 
art  and  the  religious  like  the  l^roilirr^  of  the 
Common  J^ife,  the  order  of  Thomas  a  Kimpis. 
Putting  those  of  a  ])syehologi(!al  turn  to- 
gether, we  get  in  the  naturalistic  division, 
such  mj'stic^s  of  the  senses  a.s  the  Yogi ; 
among  the  spiritualistic.  mysUcs  of  the  hcMt, 
like  Suao,  and  mystics  of  the  intellect,  the 
Neoplatonists  and  Sufis  : 

A.  rcwmfilf>iri''!il  and  onmloKlcal  batis  : 
1  11  Nai iiniii-iir  mrnllcifoi : 

(a)  .S|iM-nliiilv<-  'iii)»iifs  :  BDch  sa  the  HlndntllS- 

ofopliiv^H  Alia  tbefolknranof  Isoisiw. 
(ft)  ncllKl<^<i*«  iiivKftrn:  unrli      most  myaiies  of 

Siin'titTii  \'.\\x<i]K-. 
(a)  Siilrlliuilipi  ic       rtii  i-iii  : 
(a)  SiK-calativc  rnvHtln ;  tnch  a«  Eckart. 
(6)  IMIii^nn  nqraUcs ;  ndniaii.  AKtBpis. 

B.  PdTcboloctrsI  basis: 

( I)  Nstiinilistk!  rajwticlmi : 

Mvstlcd  of  tln"  M'tifci- ;  ttie  TogL 
(»)  Splritnalisllc  iiij-i'ileli.m  : 

(a)  Mynttcs  of  Uie  bran :  Huao. 

(b)  Myxtira  of  ths  iBtaOset:  NaoplatoBlits  waA 

Suite. 

(/)  The  indifference  and  antagonism  of 
mysticfam  to  nature  is  perhaps  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  anecdote,  tt  b  re- 
lated that  Taulcr  iiraisetl  a  brother  who. 
while  walking  in  the  cloister  gardtu.  closed 
his  eyes,  that  the  flowers  should  not  di.sturb 
his  meciitationfl.  Perhaps  this  story  better 
tlian  anything  else  also sliows  the  dilTerenc«  be- 
tween ineosophy  and  mysticism.  The  former 
Is  objeotirn,  Um  latter  purely  subjectlvei  ud. 
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tlwngh  oonlinually  laplilig  intn  panthciMu,  it 
aeverthelttM  refuHca  to  see  God  in  nature, 
Kcoguizing  only  the  "  ground  "  of  the  aoul 
M  the  field  of  God'a  ravebukm. 

Or>  Wherever  myeticinn  appean  In  the  hfa> 
tory  of  human  thought  it  is  always  the  8ame. 
There  is  tmv  thought  and  one  way,  and  uoth- 
in;;  else  in  its  hislorv.  Ix-  timt  Oriental  or 
0(  ( iiirntal.  It  is  relfsjioiis  tliinkinir  and  n  - 
ll_'iiHi><  nhilosopliy.  It  is  a  life  of  *>no  idni : 
O  n1  unit  notliin^'but  God.  All  niy.stirs  are 
"god  intoxiiated,"  like  the  more  modern 
Spiooza.  This  b  the  caie  with  the  'Oriental 
Jeliahkldin  er  Rumf,  the  Clawical  Plotiinia, 
and  tlie  Christian  Erkart,  each  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  his  time  and  country.  This  phi- 
losopliy  of  G(mI  is  on  one  Hide  wondtrfidly 
simple  and  jk  i  fcctly  true,  bill  on  tlie  other 
side,  for  sinful  and  unfne  men,  as  history 
proN'i  s.  it  is  a  savor  of  d<ath  aa  much  hs  a 
taviii  of  life.  The  mystic  rejects  all  abstract 
and  nwrcljr  logical  thinking ;  be  meditates 
only.  Hia  premisMB  aie  given  with  a  devout 
heart  and  his  results  are  foregone  conclusions. 
He  begins  and  ends  in  Ood.  This  circular 
niovomeut  of  thou^^lit  hriiiu's  liini  no  oilier  re- 
sults than  a  rciilizatinn  of  tliu  fuel,  that  in 
G<xl  we  live,  move,  luid  have  our  Ix-iuj;. 

(A)  As  all  mystical  religion  is  built  upon 
the  Inward  exiK-riences  of  the  heart,  we  may 
well  «v  with  Madame  de  StaSi  that  the  mys- 
tics are  **  men  who  Uve  In  the  sanetnary  of 
their  conscience  and  know  how  to  concen- 
trate in  it.  OS  in  a  burning  glai<8,  all  the  rays 
of  till-  universe,"  ami  tliat  ilicn  forc  lii<'s«;  men 
are  "  the  priests  of  llic  reli^iion  of  the  soul." 
rather  than  of  "  do-^inatical  religion,  which 
is  eouimanflnient. "  Wherever  mysticism  ap 
i>.  ars,  be  it  in  formalistic  China,  in  ritualistic 
Jkahmaniam,  in  nihillatic  Buddhism,  In  fatal- 
istic  Mohammedanism,  or  In  any  Cbristfan 
sect,  it  avoids  the  distinctive  dogmatic  and 
formative  traits  of  its  surroundings  and  ri^ 
above  them  to  a  sphere  of  universal  religious 
notions.  Somctime«  it  pLu th  its«  lf  in  oppo- 
.sitiou  to  the  formulas  and  objM'rvanccs  of  its 
dav  and  those  of  the  nation  where  it  has 
arfsen,  but  usually  the  mystic  lives  as  one  of 
"  the  quiet  ol  the  hmd, '  lesUng  in  Ood's 
mantfe$tatfo  ad  intra,  rather  than  adaetra, 
such  as  he  understands  it.  and  as  it  is  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  J.  0.  Whittier  in  the 
"li^sUc^aGhrbtmas"  : 

"...   t>(>TOR<t  thf  thtnin*  of  MBM« 
Beyond  oocai-ioiiit  atitl  cvciiti'. 
I  know,  throuffh  Clod'H  I'lcccding nSM> 
IMi-aiH-  from rann  «od  time  BuaiMMi*^ 

(0  Under  whatever  di^gui.se  we  meet  the 
mystic,  be  he  8  Laotsaean  conjurer,  a  Brah- 

manic  oik  liaiiter.  a  stolid  Buddhist,  an  en- 
tiiu^iastic  Suli,  or  "a  friend  of  Gml,"  the 
»>iiiiiiiuni  bijituin  to  hlin  is  the  "  nartakinL:  in 
the  divine  natiirc."  not  in  Go<I's  kinid.iin 
upon  earth,  but  partaking  in  God's  o^vIl  na 
ture.  Practically  this  means  a  realization  of 
the  divine  Incarnation,  and  that  is  precisely 
the  aim  of  the  myattc  He  is  or  ia  lo  beeome 
GoA  tneanurte.  llat  it  what  Soao  neiiie 
when  he  says  :  "  A  meek  man  moM  be  A- 
formed  from  the  dvatnre.  amformed  to 
Christ,  and /r«w*f'>rm«/  into  the  deity."  He 
does  not  mean  a'geoerul  manifestation  of  God 


in  the  believer  and  true  follower,  he  means  a 
iliange  so  radical  and  literal,  thlA  ire  may 
behold  God  in  the  trunsfurmed  myille. 

(i)  With  the  mystics'  limited  fecomHion 
of  God's  will  as  manifested  In  this  woiid  and 
with  his  eyes  tixed  exclusively  on  Ood's  self- 
maulfestatlun.  we  can  readily  sec  why  the 
nivstic'.s  \irtue  stands  in  no  relation  to  any 
otlar  Law  than  that  of  hisownhiart.  Not 
that  he  is  lawle.s.s — no,  lie  istffawie  the  law.  and 
I  conaequently  he  often  falls  vnder  law  and  . 
its  merdleaa  sway.  Mysticism  aims  at  angtlle 
rather  than  homaa  exoeUcoioe,  hence  its  s|iea- 
modfc  and  unnatrnvl  efforts  to  crush  human 
nature  within  us,  bring  about  such  terrible 
reactions  as  thos4>  oliscrved  in  the  lives  of  the 
mystio. 

(X-UJi  nuinc  niyslit  ism  is  something  deejJy 
!  founilt'd  in  the  inmost  essence  of  man.  Its 
;  history  must,  therefore,  be  coeval  with  the 
!  orison  of  man,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  it 
among  the  lowest  races,  thoui^  w  yt^t  no 
snch  connected  exposition  has  been  pub- 
lished.   Mysticism  as  known  in  human  liter- 
ature begins  in  dnamy  Asia,  and  is,  as  its 
source,  indistinct,  vague,  and  strongly  natu- 
ralistic.    Its  e.xpn.ssions  are   uncertain  as 
those  of  a  somnanilnili)-!,  lli'uiyh   very  in- 
tense, and  the}-  ranufy  far  unri  w  ide  and  per- 
meate all  Ea.stern  life."  In  the  East  the  nega- 
tive side  of  myatidsm  la  itnmgly  developra. 
The  aspirant  tetens  hla  view  yxfon  the  tm- 
reality  of  things  rather  than  practising  absorp. 
tion  into  the  highest  goal.    Silent  contempla- 
tion and  total  (Icadeinng  of  all  coiiM  iousnt  ss 
of  Mfiya,  or  the  illu.sory  world,  are  the  most 
,  common  forms  in  India. 

The  more  modern  Sutis  are  lofty  and  lileraiy 
in  their  life  and  practices.  Sulism  might  be 
called  the  poetry  of  £afltein  n^stidsm.  aa 
8uao  Is  called  the  Mlnneafaiger  of  GciuaBi 
mysticism.  Bralimauic  and  Buddhistic  mys- 
ticism is  not  connc<-ted  with  anj'  great  (ht- 
sonapes  of  history,  but  .Sulism  is.  Th«- names 
of  Haliz.  Saadi.  Altar,  Jelladladdiu  er  Hund, 
and  scores  of  others  are  immortal. 

Ancient  Jtidaism  offered  no  favorable  soil 
for  mysticism.  The  Cabala  (q.v.)  is  a  prod- 
uct of  modern  degenerate  timea.  when  Arabic 
philosophy  infused  Itself  into  Moaele  bdlef. 

Egypt's  famous  river  and  glowing  deeerte 
have  seen  more  self-tortures  and  heard  more 
of  the  occult  lore  than  ixriuips  any  other  spot 
on  the  glolK'.  Its  alleys  of  sphinxes  and 
silent  raves  and  liniples  Were  made,  as  it 
were,  for  mystic  solitude  and  lonellueMt.  and 
keep  their  secrets  well,  even  the  names  of  the 
leaoen.  Ila  later  niina  and  waste  places 
seem  to  have  been  the  favored  spots  of  the 
early  Christian  mystics. 

If  Egypt  was  dreary  and  forbidding,  the 
clear  sky  of  Grci'ce  .seems  to  have  Ih-cO  a 
.syinUil  of  the  divine  illumination  that  came 
to  the  Neoplatonisf.s  and  their  ma-sters.  The 
value  to  hi.storical  development  of  this  form 
of  mysticism,  whetlier  it  practised  its  doc- 
tflnee  In  Alexandria  or  veiled  them  in  el^ant 
phnsee  en  daadcal  soil,  fs  InestinMMe.  It 
influenced  the  spread  of  Christianity  both  faj 
its  attacks  and  by  its  allegorical  fet-oncnia- 
tions  ;  and  it  ji;:ain  jdayc*!  a  most  iiiipurtant 
factor  at  the  time  of  the  licvival  of  Learniog. 
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'he  speculative  contents  of  Neoplatoolm 
.-as  tirnily  lodged  in  Christian  thoueht  by 
lie  writings  of  I)iony>iiiH.  the  so-called  Arcop- 
gite.  From  him  liailn  wiiat  may  be  mlled 
he  esoteric  Christianity  of  tlie  West.  ScotuH 
Srigena  translated  him  along  with  tlic  com- 
aentaries  of  Mazimua  the  Confessor,  the  laat 
pecolatiTO  mjntic  of  the  Oreek  Church. 
SriRena's  OTStem  rerti  npon  these  two. 
>r  (ii!rvaf  mystidsm  is  reprewnt«fl  by  Ber- 
anl  of  Clairvtiux  (1091-1153) and  the  famous 
'i<  torines.  It  runs  riot  in  Bonaventuru  and 
;iav  Ix;  said  to  terminate  in  Gorson,  (r.5rt;$- 
421t). 

With  the  development  of  national  autonomy 
1  the  ages  praceding  the  Refonnatlon,  mys- 
Iciam  assumes  man  and  move  a  character  In 
onformity  to  national  eharacteristicB.  Fnm 

his  fiinc  we  disfinguUi  lietween  Spanish. 
Jeniuiii,  ami  Frtncli  mystics,  and  later  on  we 
md  Dutcli  ones.  Of  these  the  German  have 
ontril)iit<'il  most  to  tlio  general  fund  of  hu- 
nan  kiiDwlcilgc  and  progress.  We  find  also 
a  £nglaod  forms  of  mysticiitm  in  Quakerism 
Ad  the  Oamhrtdge  Platonists  (q.v.).  But  all 
heae  reqain  extended  notioea,  and  cannot  be 
reated  here,  where  oar  endeavor  has  been 
0  give  rniy  an  outline  of  the  nature  and 
dst<>ry  of  mysticism. 

Tlie  lives  of  most  of  tlic  [.romiiiriit  iny-itics 
lave  been  written,  and  can  he  found  in  many 
ibraries  under  tlieir  resixrt  ive  names.  Com- 
)rchensivc  works  are  those  of  Vaughan, 
'/o«r»  with  the  yfystim ;  Preger,  (}e»ehiehte 
{er  deuUeUen  Jfyatikgr ;  Jundt,  MitMr*  du 
oaiUkSim  pepuUdn. 

C.  H.  A.  BmunwAAiiD. 

Myth,  Mythology,  Mythical  Theory. 

dytlis  are  foruu-'d  only  at  an  early  stage  of 
ivilization,  when,  Jis  yet,  no  distinrtion  is 
nnde  between  rcliu'lnn  and  ptK-sy.  All 
nyths,  therefore,  c  iiu^^in  a  purely  (magina- 
Ire  element,  which,  outside  its  poetical  im- 
>resslireness.  has  no  meaning  ana  no  signitl- 
•unce  But  Inmeath  this  wcjo  of  fancy  there 
s  in  every  true  myth  an  oliscrvation  or  an 
:x|H'rieiict-'  whii-li  toiulic-s  iiiiin's  consciiiRc 
tnd  forms  its  rdiirious  element.  As  the  <lis 
iiiction  between  religion  and  po<'sy  di  vrl.!]  !  1 
D  the  Greek  civilization,  the  Greek  niyth.s 
padualiy  sank  down  and  became  the  mere 
>IaythinjiB  of  the  imagination,  aometimes 
*hMiidng,  but  more  often  scandalous ;  some- 
imes  Ingenious,  but  more  often  trivial,  and 
1-4  such  tliey  were  treated  until,  in  the  l)egin- 
ling  of  the  present  century,  by  the  piibiiea- 
:if)n  of  Creutxer's  8ymb<>lik,  a  science  of 
myths,  a  mythology,  was  started  intent  upon 
anravellinc'  the  true  religious  contents  of 
3very  myra.  The  surprismg  results  of  this 
new  sdenoB— emecially  after  the  invention 
9f  the  comparative  raetnod.  Its  most  powerful 
lool— made  it  <|uite  natural  that  the  theori(  s 
it  developi-d  should  be  applied  also  to  llie 
Chrislian  reli'.xion,  and  Strauss'  l.ihtu  Jr^'i 
iM-.wnc  the  exponent  of  this  aj)pliejitioii. 
But  it  was  as  natural  that  it  should  not  take  a 
long  timc!  to  discover  that  tlu;  gosiM;ls  were 
oot  written  in  a  myth  bearing  time,  and  the 
toythical  theoiy,  cnnsidered  as  an  explanation 
H  the  origin  of  Ghriitianity,  rapidly  withered, 


to  be  followed  by  the  lenndaiT  theoiT,  rep> 

resented  by  Ilenan's  de  Jettu,  ana  jure- 
su!)posing  not  an  observation  or  an  experience 
beiiind  the  imaginative  work,  but  a  historical 
fact  of  aooMMCt  or  other.  CP. 


N. 


Na'-a-man.  A  distinguished  Syrian  gen- 
eral who  was  a  leper  (2  Klnss  v.).  but  on 
applying  to  Elisha  was  healed  or  a  sevenfold 
ijath  in  the  Jordan.  Our  Loni  refers  to  it 
(Luke  It.  27).  T.  W.  C. 

Na  -bal  {foaf),  a  wealthy  but  churlish  citi- 
aen  of  Maon,  who  mused  David's  wrath  by 
oflenriTely  refusing  him  supplies;  hut  It 
was  averted  by  his  wife  Abigail.  Soon  after 
Xabal  died,  apparently  by  a  divine  judgment 
(1  fiam.  xxT.).  T.  "WT  C. 

Nabathsaoaa,  an  Arab  tiibe.  an  mentioned 
in  Isa.  1x.  7  under  the  name  Neholoth  (q.v.). 

in  connection  with  Keder,  and  in  1  Mace. 
V.  24,  ix.  35,  according  to  which  Judas  Mac- 
ealweus  met  them  after  three  days'  journey 
beyond  the  Jordan  into  the  Arabian  desert. 
Tliey  were  nomads,  but  had  also  some  trade 
and  built  cities.  Pompey  sent  an  army 
against  than,  and  under  'Trajan  they  were 
inooipovated  with  the  Roman  Empire. 

Na  -both  i/ruita),  an  Israelite  of  Jczretl, 
who  declined  to  sell  his  ancestral  vloef  ard  to 
Ahab,  and  in  consequence  fhroui^  toe  arta 

of  Jezebel  was  stoned  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  bhispliemy  (1  Kgs.  xxi.).         T.  W.  0. 


Ma'-chon  ( pre^ 
which  U; 


r«d),  the  threshinff-floor 
was  alatn.  Hence  It ' 


called  Perez-uzzah  (S  flam.  t1.  6. 1  Chron. 

xiii.  9).  T.  W.  C. 

Nn'-dab  (Ubtrali.  1.  ▲  son  of  Aaron  slain 
with  Abfhu  (Ler.  x.  8)  for  offet1n|p  strange 

fire  before  the  Lord.  2.  Son  of  Jeroboam  1., 
who,  after  a  wicked  rei^  of  two  years,  was 
shdn  and  raoceeded  hf  Baaaha  (l  Kings  xv.). 

T.  W.  C. 


Nadal,  Bsvnard  Sbunfsea,  D.D.  (Dtdctn- 

son  College,  Pa.,  laiT).  Methodist  ;  b.  in  Tal- 
bot County,  Md.,  March  27,  1H12  ;  d.  at 
Madison,  X.  J..  .Imie  20.  1870  ;  i.\  us  lirensetl 
to  preach  by  tht;  old  Baltimore  Conference  in 
is;3.1  ;  lield  various  pastoral  charges  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  IVnns^lvanla ;  was  pro- 
fessor in  Indiana  Asbury  L  Diversity,  1854-57, 
and  profcssOT  of  church  history  in  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  fVom  its  orgnnizatioii 
in  1867.  lie  W!us  a  strong  abolitionist  and  a 
Very  impressive  preacher.  A  volume  of  »Ser- 
i/'»us  with  a  memoir  of  Profeseor  Butts ap- 
j)eari'<i  in  New  York,  1878. 

Nag'fl-Head  Oonaaoration,  The,  is  a  mere 

fable,  invenletl  f-^r  the  pvirin>sc  of  throwing 
doubt  on  the  apostolic  succession  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  first  brought  out  by 
the  Jesuit  Sacro  Busco^  about  half  a  century 
after  its  allegetl  occuireooe.  When  the  first 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  paewd  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Eliaabeth'a  reign— ao  the  atoij 
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reads — fourteen  bishops  vacated  their  sees  ; 
•nd  as  all  tlie  other  sees  were  vacant  with  the 
exception  of  thut  of  LUuidoff,  tlie  consecra- 
tiom  of  Archbishop  ParJrar  and  the  other 
bishops-elect  met  imh  great  dilflcultics,  be 
cause  the  bishop  of  TjlanilofT  refusetl  to  serve. 
The  I'rotesiant  ciiviiies,  however — so  the 
Ktorv  runs  on — procured  the  aid  of  Scorv,  a 
deprived  bishop  of  the  rtign  of  Edward  Vl., 
and  met  at  Nag's- Head  tavern  in  Cheap«i(le, 
where  they  Icnelt  down  tiefore  Sooty  and  after 
•ome  arbitraiy  and  fantastle  ceremonies 
Hood  up  bishope.  Bat  Archbishop  Parker 
was  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  Dec.  17,  1559, 
bv  four  bishops  conimissiorn  d  uiidiT  the  gn-iit 
seal  of  England,  wilh  all  due  f<irniulili(  s  and 
cereraonies,  and  in  the  prtsoui  c  of  four  no- 
taries public.  Nor  is  Uiero  at  present  any 
dignitary  of  any  reputation  in  tlio  Roman 
Catholic  Church  who  doubta  the  true  and 
rightful  apostolic  moeenloti  in  the  Church 
of  Eogland.  C.  P.  i 

Na  -hash  {terpent),  an  Ammonite  king  who, 
having  offered  barbarous  terms  of  capitula- 
tion (1  8am.  xU)  to  Jabeeh-Gilead,  was  de- 
feated by  Satd.   Afterwatd  he  (or  a  son  of 

the  same  name)  was  on  Mendly  terms  with 
David  (3  Sam.  x.  2).  T.  W.  C. 

Na'-bor  (uurting),  the  name  of  Abraham's 
grandfather  (Qen.  xi.  8S),  and  abo  of  his 

brother,  who  married  Mfloih,  and  transferred 

his  residence  to  Harau,  which  was  tlienct' 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10)  called  "  the  city  of  Nalior." 

T.  W.  C. 

Na'-hum  {i-ontfihttion),  the  seventh  of  the 
tWelvH-  minor  prophets.  He  wa.s  a  native  of 
Blkosh.  j>rol)ably  a  village  in  Galilee,  and 
was  ai)partutly  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah. 

His  prophucy  is  a  poem  oi  great  Arc  and 
sublimity,  and  admirable  for  its  varied  and 
▼ivid  imagery.  In  the  flrel  chapter  thi! 
prophet  aets  'forth  the  roataty  of  Jehovah, 
whose  way  to  In  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm, 
who  maki's  a  full  end  of  his  foes,  while  he  is 
a  stnmghold  to  them  tliat  trust  in  him.  In 
the  next  two  chapters  he  describes  with  won- 
drous eticTgv  the  siege  and  the  capture  of 
Nioeveii.  The  battle  army,  the  fliu»hing 
spears  and  rushing  chariots,  the  fierce  attack, 
the  opened  gati's.  the  heaps  of  slain,  the  flight 
of  tm  living,  tlie  division  of  qMita^  the  utter 
nitn  of  the  city,  arc  brought  before  the  read- 
er's eye  in  a  continuous  panonimic  vision 
Tile  •■iiornious  wealth,  the  iiitinitc  strength  of 
Nineveh,  li  r  ample  fortiticiitions.  and  iier  nu- 
merous alli<s  were  of  no  avail  agaiu.«t  Jehovah 
of  liosts.  Tlie  magnificent  city  once  mi-siress 
of  the  world  is  emptv  and  void  and  waste.  The 
heart  melteth.  the  knees  smite  together,  and 
anguish  is  in  all  loins.  (See  the  general  com- 
mentaries.  especially  Lange.)       T.  W.  C. 

Na'4n  (fxauti/),  a  town  In  Galilee  on  the 

northwest  slope  of  "  the  hill  >foreh,"  where 
Clirist  met  the  funeral  proeessiou  of  the 
widow's  onlv  son  and  ralaed  the  dead  to  life 
(Luke  vii.  11).  T.  W.  C. 

Naked,  in  the  literal  sense  (Gen.  ii.  2."), 
Job  i.  21,  Ece.  V.  1."))  :  in  a  eoin[>arativc  sense, 
only  the  outer  garments  wanting  (1  8am.  xix. 


84,  John  xxi.  7);  figurativtly,  to  denote 
spiritual  destitatlon  (Rev.  iii.  17). 

T.  W.  C. 

Names  of  persons  and  places  in  the  BiV.le 
]iu<l  for  the  most  part  a  special  signitii  anee. 
Till  V  were  given  by  one  or  both  parents  either 
at  birth  or  at  circumcisiou  (Ruth  iv.  17,  Luke 
i.  59),  and  referred  to  some  circumatanees  at 
tlie  birth  (Gen.  xxzv.  18).  or  to  lome  event 
prior  to  it  (1  Sam.  i.  20),  or  to  some  appear- 
ance of  the  body  (Gen.  xxv.  25),  or  to  some 
hope  (Gen.  xxx.  24).  In  many  cases  they 
Were  divinely  ap] >< )iiit<;i  ^vilh  a  prophetic 
meaning  (Isii.  vii.  14,  viii.  '.i.  Hos.  i.  4.  Matt, 
i.  21,  Luke  i.  13),  or  later  in  life  were  changed 
for  a  like  cause,  as  were  Abraham,  barai, 
Ja(»b,  and  others.  Gompouud  names  were 
fiequNik  and  often  ft  pert  of  the  divine 
names  Jah.  El.  Jeho  was  emjiloved.  The 
New  Testament  names  are  chiefly  ancleni 
and  family  names  perpetuated  (Luke  i.  W). 
1  Ivings  <iften  ehant'ed  tlic  name  of  thos*-  to 
whom  tliey  gave  olUces  (Dau.  i.  6,  7)  ;  hence 
the  honor  implied  Itt  %  *' new  name"  (Rev.  ii. 
17,  iii.  12).  T.  W.  C. 

Nantes,  Edict  of.  Sec  France,  Reformed 
Chuhcu  op. 

Ne^-od  deUghi),  contrasted  with 
Marah,  bitter  (Ruth  1.  SO),  wife  of  Elimclcch 
of  Bethlehem.  A  patK  rn  of  a  mother-in- 
law,  stie  engages  admimtiun  by  her  good 
s»^nse  and  uuselSshue.ss.  T.  W.U. 

Naph'-talL   See  Tiurks. 
Napkin,  probably  a  linen  band  used  either 
as  a  turban  or  a  girdle  (Luke  .\i\.  2<),  .lolm 
xi.  44.  XX.  7) ;  translated  "  handkerchief"  iu 
Actixix.ia.  T.  W.  C. 

Narbonne,  a  city  of  Southern  Tkaooe.  8 
miles  from  the  Mcnitcrranran,  with  which  ft 
is  (  <mnect<'d  by  a  canal,  was  during  the  Ro- 
man peri<Ml  and  also  during  the  Middle  .Vgis 
a  place  of  great  importance,  and  has  Ix  i  n  t  he 
seat  of  <  ight  councils — the  first  in  5^1*,  the 
la.-t  in  lliUT — of  which  esixxiallv  those  of 
1227  and  1285  against  the  Albigenscs  and 
"^aldeneea  are  of  great  fntereat. 
Nard.    See  Spiken.vkd. 

NartlMX,  properly  the  name  of  a  phmt,  the 
giant  fennel,  but  used  in  Christian  church 
architecture  to  denote  the  narrow  space  just 
fnslde  or  jhHt  outride  the  great  weitam  door. 
o(  (  Tipied  by  the  oateehumens  and  the  pcat- 
tcDta. 

NataUa,  Aleawnder,  b.  at  Rouen,  Jml  19, 

1889 ;  d.  in  Parfa,  Aug.  21.  1724 ;  entered 

the  Dominican  order  in  1655  and  became  tte 

f»rovincial  in  1706.  living  in  Paris.  He  wa» 
or  some  time  tutor  to  ('oll)ert's  .son,  an«l  un- 
der the  au-i)ii  <'S  of  C'oHxTt  lie  jiublished  his 
ikhcta  llUl.  Krd.  Capita,  Paris,  1077-8«.  24 
vols.  The  first  parts  of  the  book  were  re- 
ceived with  great  pndse  in  Rome,  but  when, 
later  on,  the  strongly  pronounced  Gallican* 
Ism  of  the  author  began  to  show  itnflf.  Inno- 
cent XI.  forbade  people  to  read  it,  and  finally 
put  it  on  the  Index  (16h4).  from  which  it  was 
removed,  however,  by  Benedict  XIII.  He 
also  wrote  comnit  niarii  s,  u  work  on  dogmatlce 
(Paris,  1098,  often  reprinted),  etc      C.  P. 
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 .  ma  mxdamt  orophet  of  XucIkb, 

U>  CDjimd  DsTid't  confidcnee  and  rebuked 
n  for  nis  tin  toward  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xii.). 
Hived  through  a  large  piirt  of  Solomon's 
gii  {2  Chron.  iz.  29),  and  two  of  his  soiut 
•ri>  liigh  ofliom  (t  EOhg*  iv.  r>)  at  8olo- 
m'»  court.  T.  W.  C. 

Ka^Om'-a.*!  {the  gift  of  Ood),  a  oatke  of 
.iiu  i)f  (lalik-f  aiHi  an  Isnnlite  wiiiioul 
li!*;  (.lohu  i.  4r)-51,  xxi.  2),  as  statftl  by  imr 
>i  1.  As  llic  nariid  o(  (  iir>i  only  in  Jolin.  who 
es  nut  njention  the  liartliolonitw  of  the 
tier  gospelH,  it  is  gpnerall}-  thought  that 
th  names  refer  to  t£e  same  peraoo. 

T.  W.  C. 

Natoral  Ability.   Sec  iNAniUTT,  p.  8M. 

Natural  Religioa.    See  Kkmoion. 

Natural  Theology  is  the  Hcientitic  expo- 
ion  of  the  exisletit-c  and  character  of  GiMi, 
d  of  his  relation  to  the  uui  k-ersu  and  e^pe- 
illy  to  man,  so  far  as  they  cam  be  ascertained 
>ra  the  light  of  nature.  The  EngUah  deista 
iintoined  that  this  could  be  done  so  fally 
at  there  was  no  nwil  of  a  i>'V(l.aiim,  hut 
me  pliiloHophers  have  denini  its  ;K)f,sibility. 
)th  are  wrong.  'I'hi;  Scriptures  assiinic  the 
vine  existence  an  already  known  hy  God's 
jrks  (Rom.  \.  19,  20),  and  in  conseiiuence 
ere  is  an  action  of  man's  moral  nature, 
their  tlioughts  one  with  another  accusing 
else  exciuiing  them"  (Rom.  II.  15).  Bui 
lile  this  is  certain.  It  Is  insnffldcnt.  Na- 
re  gives  nn  liint  of  a  remedial  dispensation, 
d  there  are  many  ([ueslioiis  which  slie  can- 
't answer.  Natural  theoloiry,  therefore, 
iile  valid  so  far  ns  it  goen — i.e.,  in  stitling 
mI's  exist<;nce  ami  man's  responsibilitv — 
«•  trat  touch  the  sense  of  sin.  and  iheie/ore 
ritea  Ita  followen  to  seek  a  revelatimi  that 
il  meet  tUs  urgent  need,  and  creates  an 
teoedent  probability  that  God  will  reveal 
nself  for  this  purpose.  T.  W.  C. 

Nattire,  Laws  of.    Sec  Law. 

Naumburg,  The  Convention  of,  was  held 
Nauinhurg  on  the  Saule.  in  Prussian 
xonv,  ]M>  m.  s.w.  of  Leipzig,  Jan.  20-Feb. 
1561,  comprising  twenty-one  sittings.  Most 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  were 
jsent  in  person  ;  the  r«>«t  had  sent  repre- 
itaiives.  The  purpose  of  tlie  ennvcntion 
Lf<  to  aifrec  upon  a  <<immon  policy  with 
•pect  to  the  Council  of  I  n  nt.  which  wa.s 
iug  to  be  reopened.  Thi:<  was  also  achieved, 
le  Invitation  from  the  poin;  to  take  part  in 
)  council  was  declined,  and  the  emperor 
»  told  that  what  the  princes  wanted  and 
manded  was  a  national  German  council. 
«  R  CtMBixAi,  Dtr  Naumimrger  Fvr^entag, 
tha,  1870.) 

Ifavo  is  an  architectural  term  danoting 
It  part  of  the  church  which  Is  destined  for 

J  congregation  proper  in  contnulisfincfion 
•m  the  choir,  which  wtw  destined  for  the 
rgy,  and  the  room  iieur  Iht-  westrrn  en- 
nic  door,  where  8foo<i  the  catecliuniens 
i  the  ivnitents.  The  elymoloi^y  of  the 
•rd  i.s  doubtful.  Home  deriving  il  from  the 
eck  I'tioc,  "a  totnple."  others  from  the 
tin  nans,  "a ship.'* 


NavliailleB  was  not  nudi  fsvottd  among 

the  Jews.  They  were  an  agricaltural  people, 
they  had  limitefl  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, and  their  long  coa.st  line  did  not  furnish 
one  good  harbor.  Yet  there  is  a  tine  des<  rip- 
tion  of  a  storm  at  sea  in  i*s.  cvii  (2;i-2f)),  and 
the  action  of  the  vessel  in  the  storm  in  which 
Paul  was  wrecked  Is  told  by  Luke  as  cor- 
rectly as  it  could  ba  by  the  moat  practia«d 
seaman.  (See  James  Sinltfa,  The  Vnyage  and 
fifiipiereektfSt,  Bonl,  Londoo,  1848.  4lh  «d.. 
im).)  T.  w.  c. 

Nax'-a-rene.  The  term  applied  to  Chri-st 
in  31att.  ii.  28  as  a  fuUiimcnt  of  prophecy, 
doubtless  Itecause  Naiaveth  being  then  under 
a  stigma,  the  tem  ewrassed  Uie  sense  of 

many  predictions  of  Mnslab's  humiliation. 

Chri^l■■^  follnwers  were  oppmhriouslv  called 
"  Na/Jirene.^  '  (Act.s  xxiv.  o)  by  their  ("ocs. 

T.  W.  C. 

Naaanmes,  the  name  of  a  division  of  the 
Eblonites  (q.T.). 

Naz'*a-reth,  the  early  honu*  of  our  Saviour, 
wa.s  a  bi  autiful  city  oh  tlie  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  Ksdratlon,  14  miles  from  the  sea  of 
Gallke.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
IVstament,  and  for  some  miltBOwn  reason 
was  in  disrepute  among  the  Jews.  Here 
Christ  spent  the  first  tliirty  vcars  of  his  life, 
lie  visttfd  it  durinu;  his  public  ministry,  but 
did  nut  jK-rfurm  many  miracles  iK-causc  of 
Ilie  uril»elief  of  the  jie-oplc  (Matt.  xiii.  ."iS).  It 
is  now  a  secluded  village  of  some  5(XH)  inhab- 
itants. It  contains  a  mosuuc,  an  old  synai- 
gocne,  a  large  Latin  churcti  and  monasteir, 
a  oreek  cbarch,  and  a  flne  Protestant  churta. 
hospitnl.  and  orphanage.  The  traditional 
"  Mount  of  Precipitation"  is  two  miles  away, 
too  remote  to  have  answer*^  the  purpoeB'OC 
the  enraged  Nazarenes  (Luke  iv.  29). 

T.  W.  C. 

Masailte  (better  Na^Kite,  K.  V.,  ttpanted, 

i.e.,  unto  God),  the  name  given  under  the 
ancient  law  to  a  man  pledged  to  abstain  from 
.strong  drink  and  the  fruit  of  the  vin<'  in  any 
form,  to  let  his  hair  grow,  and  to  avoid  ull 
i-ontamimttion  with  dead  iKMlies.  The  vow 
was  either  limited  or  for  life,  and  when  fid- 
fllled  certain  sacrifices  and  offerings  were  to 
be  made  (Num.  tL).  Samson  ana  John  the 
Baptist  wen  perprtual  NtuaxUbm.  The  in> 
stltution  was  a  aijioilwHeal  neofmltloo  of  the 
oblirration  to  k«M>  soul  and  body  holy  unto 
the  Lord.  T.  C. 

Neol,  Daniel,  Puritan  hiatoiriaB ;  b.  hi  Lob> 

don,  Dec.  14,  1678 ;  d.  at  Bath,  April  4.  1748. 
Ho  studied  under  T.  Howe,  ie97-17tK),  and 
at  Utrccbt  and  Leydcn,  ITDO-I}  ;  lussistant  in 
Aldersgate  street,  London,  17(M-6,  and  pas- 
tor, lT()0-4ij.  He  wrote  a  Ilutory  of  A«ff 
England,  London,  1720,  2  vols..  2d  ed.,  1747, 
and  u  History  of  tM  Pmitant,  1782-88. 4  vols. 
The  latter  has  been  several  times  reprinted, 
as  in  New  York,  1844.  9  rola.;  It  was  an- 
swered bv  Maddox  and  others.  Blckersteth 
irefiits  >feal  with  "an  upright  mind,"  hut 
"  n  strong  bias  in  favor  cf  his  pubjects  ;"  tho 
elder  I)israeli  .■inys  "  lie  blandies  lliem  into  a 
sweet  and  almond  wijiteness. "       F.  >I.  B, 

Neatei  John  Maseo,  D.D.  (Trinity  College, 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  18—),  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  in  London,  Jan.  24,  1818  :  d.  at  East  Grin- 
stead,  Suiwex,  29  m.  s.  of  London,  Auk.  6, 
1868.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1840.  and  after  a  few  yeara  hicum- 
bcncy  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  became  warden  of 
Sackville  College,  foumUnl  1616  by  the  duke 
of  I)on*et  for  twenty-four  aged  jxTsons.  The 
po>it  wiLs  after  liis  death  held  by  a  layman , 
and  gained  note  only  through  him.  Here  he 
wrote  most  of  his  boolis,  and  fotmdcd,  in 
1856,  the  Sisterhood  of  Bt.  Margaret.  His 
extreme  High  C%urch  views,  exproaind  with 
fearless  honesty,  exposed  him  to  much  ob- 
loquy, which  he  bore  with  cheerful  and  un- 
flincmng  patirnre  ;  he  wa.i  burnt  in  effiry, 
IHTjI,  and  for  fuunci  ii  years  vas  inliibittxl  by 
his  bishop.  Howcm  t  iinp* ipular  liis  < >pitd<)i!s, 
his  character  is  entitled  ti»  veneration  :  "his 
life  was  divided  between  excessive  literary 
toll  aad  exhausting  laborH  of  piety  and  benev- 
olence." Hb  wrHJnga  are  numeroas,  and  ex- 
tend io  TBDgp  from  popular  to  learned  ;  among 
hiH  prose  works  are  a  Jliitorp  of  the  Holy 
Rtntim  Churfh,  London.  1847-.')],  4  vols.; 
Ittmliugs  far  the  A'jfd.  185<)-r)6,  4  .series ; 
Ml 'Urn 'it  Pi  nir/n  rx,  1K57  ;  IlUton/  of  the  lut- 
caUfd  JiuiMiii^t  Church  of  IMUiuI,  IJOH ; 
Cuinmriitan/  on  (he  Pltaliiis,  from  Priinitine 
and  Meditrml  WriUn,  1860-74,  4  vols,  (etin- 
tinuod  by  Dr.  Littledale) :  Evuiyt  on  Litur- 
giology,  1868 ;  JSsrmotu  for  Children,  1867. 
and  a  long  and  wonderful  series  of  stories 
from  church  hi.Hlory,  embracing  every  land 
an  1  age,  and  inteudetl  for  tlie  voung  ;  some 
of  tlicsi!  were  collected  in  six  vnliiim  s  after 
his  dentil.  But  his  chief  fame  is  as  a  hyninist 
(llie  foremost  of  this  century)  and  liyinuolo 
gi^t.  His  Hymn*  for  the  Sick,  \M^,  and 
Ifymni  fur  Children,  1848>46.  8  scries,  were 
overshadowed  by  his  translatlona.  Tie  JE^n- 
mU  Noted  and  Mediaml  Hymn*  find  Suftuneen 
appeared  ISTil  ;  The,  Rhythm  of  II  i  h.inl  (con- 
taiuing  "  .Terusalem  the  Golden.  "  etc.), 
ia*)8  ;  HymrtH  of  the  Kixtern  Church,  18fW. 
and  ijeqnetteet,  HyniM,  etc.,  1866.  His  life 
has  yet  to  be  written.  P.  M.  B. 

Neander,  Joachim,  (Jcnii.tn  liynin  writer  ; 
b.  in  Bremen  alxiut  Hi."HJ ;  d.  tiiere,  UiS).  He 
was  converted  l)y  liitereyk,  a  I.abadist 
preacher,  about  lOTO  ;  studied  at  Heidelberg 
and  Frankfort  \  became  preacher  and  master 
of  the  Latin  school  at  l>UakelUurf ;  waa  bus 
pended,  1698.  for  pietism,  but  reinstated,  1677, 
on  dis«iwning  the  separatist  temhmies  of 
Labadism  ;  Reformed  pa.stor  of  St.  Martin's. 
Bremen,  1670.  His  seventy-one  livnuis  ap- 
p<'are<l,  1679,  and  were  used  liv  SjM-ner  Hn<l 
others  of  that  scii< ml  ;  some  of  iliein  are  much 
valued,  even  in  English  translations.  (See 
Miss  Winkworth's  Lyra  Oermanica  and 
Chrittian  8ing*r$  «f  Germany ;  also  Iken's 

Nmiider,  Bremen.  1880.)         F.  M.  B. 

Meander,  Johasm  August  Wilhelm,  b.  at 
Gtfltingeo,  Jan.  17,  178V ;  d.  in  Beriiu.  July 
14, 1890,  one  of  the  greatest  church  historians. 
He  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  his  original  name 
was  David  Mendel.  Educated  in  the  Johan- 
neum  in  Hamburg,  he  was  dniwn  towanl 
Christianity  by  the  studv  of  Plato,  and  more 
cspedtOy     readtag  Senlelennadier's  AnIsa 


Dbcr  die  Religion.  Feb.  1"),  l!^06.  he  w  a.<i  Iwp- 
tizcd  in  the  church  of  .St.  Catharioc,  iii  Ham- 
burg,  and  aasumed  the  name  of  Ne-aod«r— 
new  nan.  '*  He  studied  theology  at  QOtibi* 
gen,  and  was  appointed  professor  extraor* 
dinary  at  Heidelberg  in  1813,  and  In  1818 
ordinary  professor  in  Berlin,  wlu  refor  thirty- 
.seven  years  he  leeture<l  princi|ially  on  churth 
history,  Iml  also  on  sysleuiatic  theology, 
ethics,  and  New  Testament  exegesis.  Be- 
sides his  lectures,  which  were  remembired 
by  hundreds  of  pupils  not  only  as  one  of 
their  greatest  advantages,  hot  as  a  blessing, 
he  developed  a  great  merair  activity  whira, 
at  least  in  the  historical  field,  denotes  a  new 
depttitUH'.  He  succec<lcrl  in  breaking  through 
the  stiff  pra>:iiuitic  theory  < mployid  lioili  by 
H;i1  i' >Il.llis(.^  and  Supernaturali>Is.  Bflli  i  ou- 
ceiveii  of  (  liristianily  as  a  system  of  doc- 
triuts,  and  its  history  jis  a  representation  of 
the  and  misuse  which  had  been  made  of 
that  system.  Neander  conceived  of  Chrbli- 
anity  as  a  heaven-horn  force,  and  its  history 
as  the  interpretation  of  human  life  by  that 
force.  The  difTercnce  is  raiMcal,  and  maidfests 
itM'lf  not  oulv  in  his  chief  work.  Lumiol  Jiit- 
toil/  of  the  i)hriatian  RiHffioii  oinl  t'hmch, 
Berlin,  1826-45,  5  vols..  Jki  ed.,  LSltj.  4  m  Is., 
with  a  sixth  volume  edited  po^t]lunlou^lv  by 
Schneider.  18.-i2.  Eng.  trans,  by  Toirey.  12lb 
od..  New  York,  1882.  6  vols.,  bat  also  in  his 
monograplis,  Julian  the  Apcmtate,  Liipzig, 
1812,  Eng.  trans..  New  Yoik.  IR-M) ;  .••f. 
Bernard,  1813;  KntiricKtlung  d.  <^no>,t. 
tctne,  1818;  St.  Chri/m'/itom.  1h22  ;' J/« 
of  Chi-ittinn  Lift  in  (he  Korly  and  .Middle 
Af/e»,  1822,  Eng.  tnms.  by  Hyland,  Lomlon, 
18.12  ;  J/istory  of  (he  Planting  and  Tniining 
of  the  Chriadan  Church  ^  the  Aftmtle*, 
Hamburg,  1882,  8  vols..  Eng.  trans,  by 
Kylaud,  Edinburgh,  1842,  2  vols.,  revised  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  New  York.  1865  ;  The  Lift ./ 
.TtKus  Chrtft,  Hamburg.  1837.  Eng.  tranv.  by 
MeClintock  and  Biumentlud.  New  York, 
1848.  (>:  lii^  ntlirr  wnrk>.  liave  Ihtu  trims- 
lated  into  Englisli,  I-hjotKitinn  of  Fimt  John, 
Philipjn'fiuH,  and  Jtimm,  by  Mis.  Conuut, 
New  York,  18-59.and  Ilintorjfof  Christian  Dog- 
ma*,  by  Ryland,  Jjondon,  1818.  2  Tols.  Per- 
sonally he*  was  original,  very  eccentric,  but 
very  lovable.  In  Titerary  respects  he  is  an 
examiile.  atid  with  reference  to  the  very  «}Ueer 
not  inns  of  bis  style  which  have  got  <  iirnn<y 
in  Kn;:lisli  and  ,\ni<  rican  prints,  it  may  Ik; 
proper  to  remark  :  his  purpose  was  mj  pure 
and  so  candid,  his  equipment  so  complete 
and  so  costly,  and  his  worldng  of  the  one  in 
behalf  of  the  other  so  perfectly  natunl  and 
so  absolutely  free  from  pn>tence.  that — not  to- 
l)e  please<l  with  his  style  means  either  to  lack 
sense  for  style  altogether  or.  otherwls*-,  ta 
have  a  Very  bad  taste,  (.'v-e  8chaff"«  skctrh 
in  his  .^t.  Aiifjunfiii,  }f,!.ihi-hthon  oioJ  Xtitudrr, 
New  Y'ork,  1886.  and  his  life  by  A.  Wiegand, 
Erfurt,  18W.)  C.  P. 

lfe-«p'-o-lis  (nrtr  city),  a  pbce  in  Nortbetil 

Greece  where  Paul  tirst  landed  in  Europe 
(Acta  xvi.  11),  and  where  he  embarked  on 
Ills  last  vovage  to  .lerusalem  (Acts  xx.  fi).  It 
is  now  a  ^urko-Qrccian  town  of  some  fiOUO 
population,  aad  called  Kavaltau   T.  W.  C. 
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Ne-bai'-oth  (hfight»),  Xhv  1ir>!t  l)orii  sou  of 
I.'«liinae],  wliosc  dt'scLinliiiits  (><  (  ui>ied  the 
paflture>ground.H  nf  Arabia  !)(  >(  ria  (l-a.  Ix.  7), 
and  ultimatch'  possesst*!  tin  lu-i  h  i>  of  Edoni. 
Tbey  are  thought  to  have  Uch-u  ihc  Naba- 
theans  of  profaoe  histonr.  Pfini  was  their 
chief  city.  T.  W.  C. 

Ne'^bat  {atpeeS^,  the  father  of  King  Jero- 
bDiini  I.,  who  "nnde  larael  to  sin"  (l  KingH 
XI.  2H,  xii.  2).  T.  W.  C. 

Ne -bo  (prophtt),  a  mountain  of  Moab. 
"  (fvt  r  agaiUMt  Jericlio,"  from  which  Moaes 
bad  a  view  of  the  promised  land  and  whore 
he  died(Deut.  xxxiv.).  It  was  aaummitof 
the  range  Abarim,  and  hat  been  identiflcd  by 
Profeaaor  Paine  wfth  Jebel  Nebha.  a  moun- 
tain five  railefl  southwest  of  IIe>ihlv)n  nnd  about 
<  i:;!it  miles  cast  of  tlie  northern  end  of  the  Dead 

T.  W.  C. 

NebH>iOhad>iie«'«iar,  or  rather,  ai  in  Jere* 
mlah  Mid  BMktel.  NebodiadmBar  {XA»  kit 
proUetor),  son  and  successor  of  Xabopolasser, 
who  foundetl  tlie  Babylonish  monarchy,  was 
one"  of  tlie  great  rulers  of  history.  Acting 
under  his  fjillier.  he  di'f(»!il(tl  Fharaoli-Nccho 
at  Ciirt  hcniisli  {.T.  r.  xlvi.  :.')  and  overran  Pal- 
estine, carrying  nlT  a  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. in<'1uiling  Daniel  and  his  companions 
(Daa.  L  t-4),  and  leaving  Jehoiakim  as  tribu- 
tary )d(ig','^  After  JehtdaUm's  death  hb  mn, 
Jehoiacmil.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  npiin  beaiej^ed  and  captured 
Jerusiilem.  carrio<l  ofT  its  chief  treasures  and 
jK'ople,  and  j)ut  tlie  kinir'.s  uncle,  >fattaniah, 
in  his  pliifc,  rh:iniriiu'  hi^  iiiinii'  to  Zi-dckiah. 
After  ten  vi-ars  tlie  new  king  relKllcd.  when 
once  more  Nebuchadnezzar  invested  the  city, 
and  after  subjecting  it  to  tlie  horrota  of  fam- 
ine for  a  year  and  a  half,  reduced  it,  punish- 
ing  Zcdekiah  severe!/,  carrjring  off  all  the 
people  and  property  f nat  wen?  left,  and  giving 
all  the  lioiisiw  to  till'  tlanii's  (2  Kings  xxv.). 

Xcl)ii(  liadni  /./.ar  raised  Itjihylon  to  its  hisrh- 
t'st  pitch  of  siiirndor.  He  conciuered  I'ho'- 
nicia  and  ravaged  Egj'pt.  He  fortified  his 
capitid  with  triple  walls,  and  constructwl 
great  reeerrolrs.  canals,  and  palaces.  Tlic 
explormClolu  of  the  last  half  century  sustain 
the  truth  of  the  vast  atmctares  aacribed  to 
this  f?reat  monarch,  nine  tentlis  of  the  bricks 
found  among  the  rui:is  of  the  ancient  capital 
being  in.'icribi'd  with  Ids  name.  Tiie  Book  of 
Daniel  gives  abundant  evidence  of  his  mag- 
nificence, his  pritle,  liis  violence  and  cruelty. 
Hfal  prido  wivs  sorely  punished  by  the  strange 
form  of  madneas  'aiUed  zoanthropv,  under 
which  s  nuui  thinks  himaelf  changed  to  some 
beaat,  and  acts  accordingly  (Dan.  iv.).  For 
seven  yearn  the  Iiaughty  monarch  thus  suf- 
fereil.  till  he  learneil  wi.<Mlom  an<i  was  re- 
Stored,  according  to  tlie  predictions  of  Dan- 
iel, lie  i.s  sup{>f)s4-d  til  have  died  about  B.C. 
061,  after  a  reign  of  furty-four  years. 

T.  W.  C. 

Neb'-u-shas'-ban  (.Yoto  «»««•  fiwr),  the  Ralv 
sariM  or  chief  chamberlain  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.  He  .sent  officers  to  release  .Tereniiah 
from  prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  18),        T.  W.  C. 

Nab'-CMMiHi'-dui  (Nebo  mntU  jkMterity), 
**  cnptein  of  the  guaxd  "  oader  Mehncbadaeip 


zar,  and  his  agent  in  tlie  Siitkiug  of  Jerusalem 
(  J  Kings  x.w.  K-21,  Jtr.  xxxix.  n-io).  Sev- 
eral yeara  later  he  carried  oil  745  additional 
captlvw  ( Jsr.  HI.  80).  T.  W.  C. 

Necessity,  Moral,  the  term  wTd(  li  sets  forth 
the  determining  intiucnce  on  volitions  and  ac- 
tions of  moml  OMlses. 

Ne'-cho,  a  king  of  Egypt,  founder  of  the 
twenty -sixth  dynasty,  in'.  613-090.  Eiitor- 
prising  in  ixacc  and  in  war,  lie  first  circum- 
uavigatol  Africa,  and  invaiied  Syria,  defeat- 
ing josiali,  who  opposed  him  at  Megitldo,  and 
capturing  Carcheniish  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24). 
Bat  a  few  years  after  Nebuchaduizzur  re- 
captured flarffhemish  and  compelled  the 
Egyptians  to  retire  to  thehr  own  cmrntry. 

T.  ^\'  c. 

Neokham  (MaolHun,  Meokam,  Naquam), 
Alaxander,  b.  at  Bt.  Albettfl  (hence  called 
Alexander  of  Sancto  Albano),  11S7  -,  d.  at 
Cirencester.  1217.    In  lJ80,  after  serving  as 

master  of  Duii^talile  school,  h<'  iH'came  pro- 
fes.sor  at  the  I  iuver»*ity  <tf  Paris,  but  later  an 
Augustiniau  monk  in  England  and  nblwit  of 
*  Cirencester.  Admin-d  for  learning,  which 
included  all  then  known,  a  po<>t  of  eminence 
and  •  proee  author,  he  has  been  brought  to 
modem  attention  Thomas  Wright,  who 
edited  two  of  his  treatises,  De  naturi*  rerum 
and  De  lavdHnu  dirinia  mpientia,  lx>tb  in  1 
vol.,  London.  1868. 

NeeraMMV  <from  the  OrsA  vettpofutvnta,  ■ 
"  dead  divlnatton."  the  art  of  finding  out  the 

future  by  means  of  the  dead)  has  been  prac- 
;  tis*"!!  under  two  diffen-nt  fonn.s.  One  c(.n- 
sisted  in  drawing  omens  from  the  viscera  of 
dewl  creatures.  It  wtis  very  common  in  Ro- 
man paganism,  and  gave  ri.oe  to  horrible 
crimes,  as  when  ^iaxentiusopened  the  womlM 
of  pregnant  women.  It  was  abaolutily  for- 
bidden by  Coostaothie  the  Oreat.  Traces  of 
it  occur  now  and  then  among  savages.  The 
other  consisted  in  raising  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. .\  striking  instance  is  the  story  in 
the  ( »ld  Testament  about  the  witch  of  Endor. 
Some  of  the  Fathers — Justin  Martyr  (1*< 
Apol.  xviii.) :  the  Recognitions  of  CU'inent. 
II.,  xiii. ;  Tcrtullian  (De  Anima,  Ivii,),  whldi 
references  are  found  in  the  AntC'KiMM 
tymmt,  Christton  Literature  Company  ed.. 
New  York.  vob.  i.,  168  ;  iii..  234.  and  tUI.  10, 
respectively — .<|M'ak  of  it,  and  traoee  of  ftmey 
be  found  in  roodetn  spiritualism. 

WeelsirinB,  name  of  two  Oraek  patriarchs, 

(1)  of  Constantinople,  successor  of  Gregory 
)  of  Nazianzum.  and  predecessor  of  Chrysr  s- 
j  tom.        07.    He  Wius  a  zealous  defender  of 
I  the  Nicene  faitli.    Under  him  the  practice  of 
oral  confession  in  the  (»reek   Church  was  . 
aliolished  on  account  of  tltc  seduction  of  a 
woman  in  a  church  br  a  deacon  ;      of  Jem* 
aalem,  1660-73.  Ue'took  part  In  oommend- 
ing  the  conftMston  of  IfMlbs  (see  Crsn. 
LuCAR),  and  opposed  the  Moman  Church  In 
her  efforts  in  the  East.  F.  H.  F. 

Kefl^  Pellx,  b.  at  Geneva,  Oct.  8.  1798  ;  d. 
there,  April  12.  1829  ;  was  educated  in  the 
country  ;  taught  by  the  pastor  of  Uie  parish, 
and  appientloed  to  «  market  geRlener.  In 
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fleventeenth  year  he  entered  the  army  and 

biM  ain«  a  serjieant  of  artillery,  htit  (leeply 
roiiM'il  bv  the  revival  at  that  time  taking 
place  at  (ieaeva,  ami  began  at  ouce  to  jireach 
to  the  garrison.  lu  181 U  he  left  the  army  to 
dovotc  himself  to  missionary  work,  and 
tiioii<;li  he  had  studied  only  three  books — 
"  the  Bible,  my  own  heart,  and  nature,  but 
tbi'm  I  know  quite  well" — ^he  was  made  a 
Calcchist  by  tlie  church  of  Hens  in  1822.  an<l 
in  tlie  followini;  vcnr  he  was  ortlained  in  Mr. 
CluytOD  s  chiiiMl,  ill  the  Poultry,  London. 
Hl'  theu  settlcil  in  tln'  \  iillcj-s  of  Qu<"-i!w  and 
FreissinitJre  in  tlie  iiautcs-Alpcs,  where  the 
snow-storms  reign  supreme  for  seven  moiilh.s, 
and  the  only  way  out  and  in  is  the  path  of 
tiie  wild  aUMinbmi  ^t  acroes  the  glaciers. 
Hero  some  remnanta  of  the  Waldenses  had 
found  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Unman  Catholic  Church,  but  they  had  utterly 
degeiioralcd.  They  had  forfrotteri  not  only 
their  reli;^ion,  but  even  the  sini[>lest  arts  of 
civilization.  He  came  among  them  as  among 
savages,  lie  stayed  there  four  years.  Then 
hia  healtli  was  utterly  broken,  and  he  had  to 
be  brought  down  to  Geneva  to  die.  But  the 
work  was  done.  Ele  left  a  respectable  and 
aelf-respeettng  Christian  community,  i)ro- 
gres-iiii';  anil  prosperous.  (See  his  LcUret. 
cditcil  by  Bost,  Geneva,  1842.  2  vols..  Eur. 
trans.,  London,  184;i  ;  and  liis  life  by  the 
Nami'  author.  Eng.  trans..  London,  IH.ia ; 
als:>  0107,  Umair  if  FHix  Nef.  I.ondon, 
•  C.  P. 

Negro  ZTvangelisation.  Much  was  done 
in  tills  matter  prior  to  einancipation.  It  liad 
to  be  done  by  oral  teaching,  but  Metluvlists. 
Baptists,  Prosbytcruins,  Lpiscopalians,  atul 
Roman  Catholics  labored  so  diligently  that 
commanieaats  were  nnmbered  ta^  the  Iran* 
dred  Ihousjind.  Rut  since  the  close  of  the 
war  the  work  hius  gone  on  witli  increa.sing 
nipiility.  All  branches  of  tlie  Christian 
Churcli  have  given  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  it  is  cstiiuatLHl  that  a  million  and  a  half 
of  the  colored  iHM)ple  are  in  memlM-rship. 
'Die  progre.H.s  in  education  has  been  marvel- 
loua.  The  Freedman'a  Bureau  (1868-70)  did 
mneh.  and  the  American  MiMlonary  Aaso- 
cintion  still  more,  in  the  establishment  of 
schools.  The  iaruc  iiifts  of  Mr.  Peabtnly 
(over  ^fJ.OiMi. (H)(1)  ami  Mr.  Slater  ($1  ,(HM),ooii) 
Were  a  great  aiil.  The  various  denominations 
e.xerted  themselves  in  the  same  direction,  and 
all  the  states  made  public  provision.  Besides 
tibo  common  schools  tliere  arc  many  acad- 
emies, coUegee,  and  theological  schools,  and 
such  admirable  helps  as  the  Ramfiton  Insti- 
tute, Virginia.  Still  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  nei^ro  i>opulalion  incrcitscs  fa.ster 
*  than  the  white,  and  the  proportion  of  illiter- 
acy increjisis  likewis*'.  lJut  the  South  lt«;If 
is  "growing  rapiilly  in  wealth  and  ia  care  for 
its  colorea  citizens,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  in  time  adequate  provision  will 
be  nude  fbr  the  religions  and  intellcctuid 
needs  of  alt  the  black  race  in  tM«  cnnnlrv. 

T.  W.'C. 

Nehsndah  {eoiuoled  by  J<hi>rah),  son  of  i 
HarthsWah.    Born  fai  Babylon  during  the 
eodle,  he  beeune  cnpbeanr  to  King  Artax-  ( 


crxes  at  Soaa,  from  whom  he  obtained  per- 

ndssion  to  go  to  .Teru.saltm  and  aid  in  rLbuild- 
ing  its  walls  (N'eh.  i.,  ii.)  about  4U  ux.  He 
iiuuie  the  j  >urTie\'  anil  set  about  the  work 
with  the  hearty  t^o-operalion  of  his  couutry- 
men,  but  with  bitter  opposition  from  the 
Samaritans  under  Sanbailat,  who  caused  the 
Jews  to  work  with  arms  in  their  hands  (iv. 
16).  Yet  in  one  year  the  task  was  completed. 
He  then,  with  tibe  aid  of  Ezra,  in  the  course 
of  hi-i  twelve  years  of  government  (v.  i  n,  re- 
establLshetl  the  old  .'tiered  ti.>iage8  and  insti- 
tuted many  civil  improv*  nuuts,  and  tiieu 
returncil  to  Persia.  Aft<r  a  few  years  he 
was  recalled  to  corret  t  st)me  tlagrunt  abuses, 
breaches  of  the  Sabbatli.  htatlien  marriages, 
etc.  (xiii.).  Tliese  he  reformed  wlUl  ft  Stranc 
hand,  and  probably  remained  in  power  OBBl 
his  death.  In  piety,  patriotism,  solf  sacriflce, 
integrity,  and  flnnneas  he  was  a  model  for 
rulers. 

Tlie  l}<tvk  of  Xihtini'th,  a  suppkuunt  to 
the  Book  of  Kzm,  gives  the  hijstory  of  this 
movement  in  detidl.  Incidentally  it  gives 
much  information  cuuccruiog  the  customs  of 
the  time,  the  state  of  (he  people,  the  tC^^Og^ 
rapby  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  the  gene* 
alogy  of  prominent  Hebrews.  Nehemfah 
was  the  author  of  the  first  seven  chaptt  r>  and 
part  of  the  twelftli  and  thirtetntli.  but  the 
ctiantre  from  the  lirst  iH.'rsnn  to  the  third  in 
the  other  jxirtions,  and  the  fact  that  some 
names  are  of  late  date  (.xii.  10-22),  seem  to 
indicate  that  some  other  inspiml  writer  com- 
pleted the  reooid.  (See  the  genend  commen- 
taries.) T.  W.  C. 

Ne-hi'-loth  (perforattd ).  supposed  to  mean 
wind  instruments^,  such  as  flutes.  Found 
only  ia  the  title  of  the  fifth  Psalm. 

T.  W.  C. 

Na^ni^'-tan  {brazen  thing),  a  contemptu- 
ous name  given  by  Hezekiah  to  the  brasen 
serpent  whfeh  Moses  had  set  up  (Num.  xzL. 
15)  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  people  had  come 
to  worship  (2  Kings  xviiL  4).  The  visible 
emblem  hid  the  Saviour  whom  it  oupht  t<» 
have  revealed,  and  was  deservedly  broken  iu 
pieoBS  and  derided.  T.  W.  C. 

Neill  (neel),  WimMB,D.D.  (Union  College. 
1812),  Presbvterian  ;  b.  near  McKef>port, 
.Mlonhany  County,  Pa.,  In  1778  ;  d.  in  Phila- 
delpl)ia,  Aug.  8,"  1860.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Princeton,  1808,  and  licensed  to  prtach, 
1806 :  held  vnriotis  pastoral  charges ;  wa« 
prement  of  Dickinson  College,  1824-29  :  sae> 
retaiy  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  £duc^ 
tion,  ISHMIl ;  mfnviter  at  Oermaatown,  Pa.. 
I'^ai-l'i,  after  which  he  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  publisiied  I.trtureit  on  BibliMl  Ui*- 
tonj,  Philadelphia.  ;  Divine  Origin  of 

the  Chriatian  Jieiijfion,  lb54 ;  iRnutry  of 
Ttan,  1867,  etc 

Nelson,  David,  M.D.,  PresliyliTian  ;  b. 
near  .loue^borougii,  Tcun.,  Sejil.  24,  17!*;i  ;  d. 
at  Oakland,  III..  Oct.  17,  lf^l4.  lie  gradu- 
ated at  Wasliington  College,  Virginia,  1810: 
lieatme  a  phvsiciau,  and  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  denouncing  sceptical  opinioiis.  he 
preached.  18(6-38^  in  Tennessee,  aad  waa 
pastor  at  Danvllk,  JSj,^  ISSe-SO;  fouadsd 
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SUrioa  Cdllegc,  Mairland,  mnd  vu  ila  pved* 
dant,  1I»0-S6.  Mrm.  north  bj  hia  anU- 
slavery  principles,  he  opeued  •  adiool  at 
Oakland,  near  Quincy,  HL,  1880.    He  wrote  a 

pfijuilar  book.  I'aiixc  anil  Curt  of  Iu  fxhiity, 
Nt  u  York,  lH;}fi.  and  a  widely  u.s<<l  liymn, 
•■  My  (lays  iiif  L'lidiiig  swiftly  l>y,"  lyM"). 
The  former  has  twea  tnuulated  into  Geriuau, 
French,  and  8|WbUi.  F.  M.  B. 

Nemesius,  a  Christiun  jiliilosoplKr,  jirob- 
ablv  from  the  second  Lulf  of  the  4tli  (cutury 
and  by  some  identilW-d  with  Xoiuessius,  the 
prefect  of  Cappudocin  and  the  correspondent 
of  Gregory  Xazian/ui,  wrote  a  liook  The 
.  JiatuTf  of  MM,  of  which  the  Greek  text  woa 
flnt  edtted  try  Ellcbodliia.  Antwerp.  ir)6r>, 
afterward  by  Mi:rne,  Pat.  Gr.  XL.,  ami 
which  wa»  triinHhitetl  into  Enj^lisli  bv  Georj;o 
Wither.  I.ondnn.  HW«.  2fl  cd..  uiulir  title 
I'ke  CharneUr  of  Man,  1657  ;  French  trona. 
by  J.  a  ThibMiU.  PmH  1844. 

Neology,  a  term  .signifying  "  m  w  dw- 
triin-,"'  fir^t  us(m1  in  (i(Tinuny  :itK)iii  ihc  niid- 
dlt!  if  tlic  lust  I'l'rilury  to  di-noti-  the  m-w  stjite- 
lueiit  of  Christian  dot  trino  and  the  new  ex- 

Elanation  of  biblical  factfl,  which  ultimately 
ecame  known  a.s  rationalism.      T.  W.  C. 

Neophyte  (from  the  Greek,  newly  jd'tnUil) 
WMH  I  In-  name  generally  given  in  the  ancient 
church  to  tlicMe  who  hatf  Ixfen  recently  bap- 
tized ;  it  is  still  used  in  the  same  hcusc  by 
Kumoa  Catholic  miMkmariea  about  their  con- 
Terta. 

Kaoplatonlam,  the  fmal  form  aaeumed  by 
Greek  philooopby.  having  apeeial  rekUlona  to 
Christianity.  It  arose  (ram  a  diatinctly  re- 
ligious interest,  from  a  aenae  of  ooiTUptJkMI 
and  ignorance,  which  demanded  a  revelation 
and  a  redemption.  As  a  system,  its  distin- 
^iti<ihing  peculiarity  i.s  the  iiUenipt  to  gather 
into  one  HvsKniaiin  wlmli'  the  truth  taught 
by  all  the  (^reek  phiiusouhers,  Plato  being  re- 
dded 08  the  chief  and  nltlinate  antibority. 
Its  focus  was  Alexandria. 

In  its  first  period  (about  MXMIO)  Nec^laton- 
ism  is  represented  by  its  founder.  Ammonias 
Saccas,  bom  of  Chnstian  parents,  died  about 
2.">0,  the  instructor  of  ( )riiren  and  of  the  second 
teacher  of  lliLs  Hysteni,  I'lotinus.  The  latter 
wa.s  horn  in  Lycopoli-<,  :  died  in  CiUii 
pauia,  270.  lie  left  a  ninuher  of  essays  (laHt 
critical  edition  by  MalUr.  Iterlin,  1»78-M) 
which  present  the  first  con^tlete  form  of  the 
aystem.  He  teadwa  that  the  soul  la  estranged 
from  God,  and  sets  liefore  himself  the  prob- 
lem of  leadin,it  it  Imck  to  the  highest  good. 
Heooe  his  system  is  divided  into  three  {>arts, 
treating  of  tlio  .su[K  r.seii.suou.s  world,  the  phe- 
BOmenul  worl  l,  ;in<l  the  iiheration  of  the  soul 
from  the  dominion  of  the  phenomenal.  In 
treating  of  the  supcraensuous  world,  Plotinus 
dwells  npon  the  original  and  infinite  being, 
which  he  deacribea  aunost  In  the  language  of 
Hogd,  and  which  is  after  all  soarcely  more 
ttun  a  pantheistic  force.  It  la  one.  it  is 
good,  It  is  the  ahnolute  causrility.  Thi- divine 
soul  forms  the  link  of  connection  lietwecn 
the  pure  divinity  and  the  niuleri;d  world. 
In  the  phenomenal  world,  the  unity  of  the  1 
dhrini^  dimppaan  In  noiety,  the  cum  of  | 


which  is  matter,  and  which  gives  foundation 
to  the  polytheistic  repreaentatious  of  liie  |M>p- 
ular  religions  of  heathenism.  Matter  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  good,  the  source  of  evil  and 

imperfection.  StTll  tld.s  ini]ieife<'tion  i.s  a 
necessity  of  existence,  for  ail  things  proceed 
under  proviilence,  which  I.s,  however,  nothing 
but  the  law  of  nature.  The  lil)eration  from 
this  phenomenal  world  is  effected  by  virtue, 
which  embraoea  purification  from  all  the  oon> 
tagion  of  natter,  and  which  la  itidf  insepara- 
ble from  return  to  communion  with  the 
dirine  through  ecstatic  intuition  and  myotic 
union.  All  tliis  U  n  it  Christianity,  nor  is  it 
frieiuilv  to  Clirisiiuuity.  which  it  'regards  as 
unphilosophicaUy  ignoring  the  efeenud  law  of 
necessity. 

The  second  j)eriod  (270-400)  is  occupied  by 
the  work  of  (xtpulari/ing  (be  system  under 
Porpbyrius  and  Itis  successors.  Porphyrius 
wan  horn  at  Tyre,  ^tSA ;  came  to  Rome  in 
988,  au  1  spent  iiis  life  in  Sicilr  and  Rome. 
eiiiCii^'ed  in  tea<  hiiig  and  writing,  dying  at  an 
advanced  age.  He  is  le>s  speculative!  !Uid 
origiinil,  but  Miore  solxr  unJ  critical  than 
I'loiinus.  He  retained  the  ix)lyt)icisti(-  re- 
ligion.s,  but  rejected  their  immoral  elements. 
He  wrote  against  tlie  Cliristians,  though  nut 
n.sainst  Chnstianity.  attacking  the  authority 
ot  the  Scriptures,  but  honoring  Christ  as  a 
pious  and  eminent  man  of  antiquity.  He 
was  foll  owed  liy  .T.unMicus  (d.  aljaul  IWO), 
who  siniL'lit  still  more  to  justify  heathen 
Snpersliliim. 

The  third  periotl  (4tM>-r)29)  is  the  period  of 
lively  opposition  to  Neoplatonisni  (murder 
of  Hvpatia)  and  of  the  leas  strictlv  religious 
activity  of  the  school.  It  conlmed  itself 
largely  to  giving  at  several  points,  particu- 
larly Athens,  a  liberal  education  to  the  youth, 
by  which  many  distinguished  church  ten(  hers 
protited.  It  came  down  tlirough  the  scholas- 
tics to  the  period  of  the  Heformation,  and 
was  esteemed  by  lieuchlin,  for  example. 
(8«e  tlie  principal  histories  of  phflosopny, 
particularly  Zcller,  ^Uoto^m  der  Qrit^m, 
also  In  an  Eng.  tnuH.  Auo  Hamack.  Dog- 
mengt*rhiffitt\)  F.  H.  P. 

Nepomuk.   See  John  op  Nrpomuk. 

Nepos,  nn  Kiryptian  bishop  from  the  mid- 
dle of  till- :!fi  (  i  Titury,  \Mi)te  agiiinat  Origen 
and  the  allegorical  interpretnliouof  Scripture, 
and  propagated  strongly  pronounced  chiliaa- 
tic  views  based  on  the  Apocalypse.  His 
works  have  not  come  down  to  vs.  Imt  they 
occasioned  comidenhfe  oommotUm  in  the 
Egyptian  Church. 

Nepotism  (from  the  Latin  nepot, 
nephew"),  the  misuse  of  a  public  office  or 
trttst  to  enrich  one's  own  family.  Is  an  Inven- 
tion of  the  l^oman  Catholic  clergy,  more  espe- 
cially the  pojHjs.  Nicholn.s  III.,  Sixtus  IV., 
Alexander  VI.,  etc.,  caused  great  scandal  ))y 
the  manner  in  which  they  ust-d  the 

f»owcr  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own 
amilies.  Since  the  time  of  Innocent  XI.  the 
carrlinabi  muxt  take  an  oath  to  keep  tliefr 
hands  clean  of  nepotism. 

Ner'ogal  {great  hero),  a  prominent  deity  of 
the  Aaayriaas,  worahipped  by  the  Culnite 
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heaUMB  UanaplaaUxl  into  Palestine  (2  Kinir^^ 
Zftt.  W).  He  corrwponded  to  >Iiirs. 

T.  W.  C. 

Nar'-gal  Shar-e'-Mr  {Jire-prinee),  the  naini: 
of  two  tiobles  who  accompanied  Nebuchml- 
Bonw  agaioit  Zedekiah  (Jer.  zxzix.  8).  One 
mis  called  Bab-mag  (chief  of  (he  magidans). 
aatl  i)  idantifled  wbh  NerigUawr  of  profane 
histor/.  T,  W.  C. 

Neri  (na'  n'e),  Pilippo  de,  b.  At  Florence, 
July  IdlS ;  d.  in  Itomu.  May  ; 
vtncned  theology  and  philotiophy  hi  Rome,  and 

fotitiiled  there,  in  1548,  the  CongrciT'ition  of 
t!ii!  Oratory,  whose  members  are  priests,  not 
nv)iiks.  neitlier  give  up  their  private  menns, 
nor  take  vowh,  but  may  retire  at  pleasure. 
Perfect  equality  prct^ails  araoni;  them,  aud 
they  dcrote  the  time  not  requirexl  for  priestly' 
duties  to  8tudy.  The  order  was  contirmed  in 
15W  by  Onimrr  XIIL,  and  itJi  founder  was 
canontnid  fnidtt  by  Orcgory  XV.  Cardinal 
Newman  and  F.  W.  FuIkt  wen-  ht  uds  of 
congregations  of  the  order  at  Hiriniiighain 
and  Lotidon  (Bromptoii)  resix-cli vcly.  (See 
Capecelatro,  I^i  \'tla  di  Sun  Fiiipifi  y'tri, 
Xapoli,  1879.  3  vols..  Eng.  Irann.  bv  T.  A. 
Pope.  London.  1882.  2  vols.  ;  F.  Falwr, 
The  Spirit  and  Oenius  of  St.  P/u'lip  Xeri, 
Loadoo,  1850 ;  MaxitM  and  (hnnaelt  Bt. 
Fhmp  Neri,  Dublin.  1800.) 

Naro,  Boman  emperor  54-48.  under  whom 
the  fliat  paneentbu  of  Clu-tstians  took  place. 
Tilt  tminadlate  oocaskm  of  this  waaa  con- 
flapation  which  raged  in  the  city  during  the 
ni^t  of  July  18,  64,  and  whicn  continued 
alx  days  and  ni^ht«.  and  afterwiini  broke 
out  again.  It  was  Immediately  eliargcd  that 
thu  emperor  hiinn^lf  caused  the  eilv  to  be 
ttred,  aud  though  it  has  recently  been  at- 
tempted to  remove  this  stain  from  lii.s  mem- 
ory, it  is  probable  thai  in  his  phuis  to  beautify 
the  dty  be  was  ted  to  the  ylolent  detemdna- 
tioo  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  buildingn 
by  fire,  which,  however,  went  far  Ixjyond 
any  pos-sible  intention  In-  liail  luid.  "Whether 
he  himHilf  .souirht  to  ili.i  rt  the  .suspicion  of 
the  pmple,  which  was  exciteil  a;,'ainst  him, 
from  him'*elf  to  the  Christians  or  not.  it  is 
certain  tlmt  the}*  were  popularly  conn)H:ted 
with  the  disaster.  The  popular  confusion 
between  Jews  and  CTbristians,  and  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  Christians  that  the  world  would 
end  1^  fire,  increased  suspicion  agnin.<^t  them. 
See  raiauimoiKB.  F.  II.  F 

Warses,  name  of  three  Armenian  otorkal 

dignitaries.  1.  The  Oveat.  Armenian  bishop 

'MV\.  nvi  le  patriarch,  dt  (\itlio]i<  iis,  at  a  gen- 
eral syiio  1  i>f  the  Anneniiui  (  iiurch  in  3tHi. 
and  ileelare  I  inde[)eudeut  of  tlie  bisliop  of 
CtBsarca.  He  was  prewnt  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  881,  and  died  of  poison  in 
Armenia.  301.  8.  Omaasis,  as  Otuholicos 
Nerses  IV..  b.  about  1100 ;  d.  Aug.  or  1.3. 
1178.  His  brothur  Grlgor  iMu-ume  Calholicos 
at  the  age  of  twenty  in  1118,  and  Nersen. 
after  a  careful  ciluratioii,  \v:i.s  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  th(^  <on(iuri  of  this  olli<  e, 
t«>  which  he  sii<  rr  cded,  llOfi.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  much  valued  poems,  among  which 
It  a  aiuwnaiy  of  the  goapdt.  Hit  lettan 


(published  at  Constantinople  in  folio,  1825 ; 
V  euice,  1858 ;  in  an  incomplete  Latin  truuii- 
latkm.  Venloeu  1888^  1  ToL)  are  valuable  for 
the  history  of  Us  tfanes.  He  was  particn* 

larly  pnindncnt  in  the  eifort-s  of  his  day  l«> 
reunite  the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches. 
3.  Lambronensia,  b.  liri{{  in  J.atnlirnn  In 
Cilicia  ;  «'arly  an  enthusiastic  student  ,  arch- 
bishop of  Tarsu-s  and  vicinity,  1176  ;  began 
his  liienirv  career  at  the  age  of  twentv-four 
(1177).  lie  was  also  doselv  conne«  ted  with 
the  union  ofbxrtt  of  his  tua^  which  were 
f  rastrated  br  tiw  death  of  the  week  emperor 
Manuel,  1180.  Xerses  himself  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty -uine,  July  14.  1192. 

F.  H.  P. 

Nam,  Roman  emperor  00-06,  was  a  man 

of  mild  character  and  equable  temper,  and 

showed  ^'n  ;it  chmeiK'y  to  wan!  tlie  Chris- 
tians, relea.siim  those  who  iiml  Ix-en  impris- 
oncil  uiuii T  Domitiau  and  recalling  the  exiles. 
But  anything  decihive  in  tlieir  favor  he  dared 
not  do.  and  under  Trajan,  his  adopted  aon, 
the  pcnccutiuns  began  again. 

Nestor,  b.  in  10S6 ;  d.  about  IISO  ;  was  a 

monk  in  the  m.'nastery  of  i'erzerin.  Kilw, 
and  wroti'  in  <>kl  Kus.s,iau,  besiiles  the  lives  of 
the  ablxits  of  Iiis  monast<Ty,  a  clironicli-  of 
Russia,  which  is  of  great  inten^st  for  the  his- 
torv  of  tha  Eastern  Cliurch.  The  tirst  edition 
of  it  appMMd  in  St.  Petersburgh,  1767 ;  the 
beet  In  Vienna,  IMO ;  a  OenuMi  trans,  at 
I>eipzlg,  1774. 

Neatorios,  Nestorianism.  Nestorius  was 
bom  in  the  Syrian  city  Gennanicia,  c<iucated 
in  Antio<;li  under  Theodore,  and  l>ecame  dis- 
tinguished there  for  asoetklKn,  for  zealoua 
orthodoxy,  and  fur  eloqnenoe.  Elevated 
April  10,  428.  to  the  positUB  of  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  on  a<-count  of  these  qualities, 
hu  showi'd  liimvclf  a  ntueh  less  wise  opponent 
of  heresy  than  was  exi»ectcd.  He  soon  be- 
cjtme  entangled  in  a  «ontroversy  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  (s«-e  Chkistoiik  yi,  wliicli 
ende<i  in  his  deposiUon  (see  Urucsu^)  and  in 
his  rclirentent  to  his  fomwr  monastery  fa 
Antioch.  After  an  axnena^  had  bcea 
reached  between  the  heads  of  the  Antiodiian 
party  and  CyrU,  the  aB|iaror.  in  order  to 
maintain  it.  tbongbt  fit  to  banish  Xestorius 
to  Petni  in  Araltia  (435),  whence  he  came  ti> 
llie  cn-iil  oasis  of  Uj>peT  Egypt,  and  after 
much  ill  treatment,  died,  no  one  knows  wheu 
or  where.  Some  uf  the  writingaof  Nestoriua 
exist  in  I^tin  translationaattlod  hj  BaloaiHS^ 
MftTUtii  ^"jj  Amrmsni 

After  the  removal  of  Nestorlna  from  the 
scene,  the  churches  gradually  settled  down 
to  the  ultimate  acceplHiice  of  the  Council  of 
Cliulcwlon.  The  churt:hei(  of  Eastern  Syrift 
formed  an  exception,  however,  and  generally 
act:epled  Nestorius'  teachings.  They  soon 
developed  a  great  missionarv  acli^  ity,  and  ex- 
tended Christianity  to  India,  and  even  to 
OUna.  Their  lirat  cfCorts  warn  directed  to 
work  In  Penia.   fbas  uf  Edcsta  (q.v.)  wrote 

a  letter  to  Mares,  a  Persian  bishop,  in  which 
he  commendeii  tlie  writintrs  of  Theodore  «  f 
Mi)ps',ie>tta,  ami  al>o  i  xplainril  the  course  of 
the  CUristological  coutroveny,  incidentally 
IhvmiBf  McrtoriOb  tlmii^Mt  ttpowslttg  ut 
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dwlriae  altogether.  Pupils  of  the  school  of 
EdesM  subsequently  tilled  important  pUces 
In  UiB  Pmkuk  Church,  an  AjCadua,  patnorch 
of  fleboda,  itImwc  prtKleoeHor.  Dadjesu 
(480-65),  bad  declared  the  bishop  of  Seleucia 
independent.  Babteus  (496-003)  w&s  a  thur- 
ougbly  Nestorian  bishop,  and  from  this  time 
tlic  Persian  Church  Is  to  be  called  Nestorian. 
Bubieus  did  not  hesitate  to  change  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  cburdl,  permitting  the  patri- 
arch, bishops,  priests,  and  monks  each  to  have 
one  wife.  Scnools  wove  w>ir  estahliahad,  the 
most  Ainiout  of  wldeh  was  al  Ntafbh.  and 
missionaries  extended  Christianity  in  Nes 
torian  form  to  the  farthe.st  East.  Tlic  pre- 
vioiwlv  existinj^  ohurrbes  of  India  wen-  cx- 
terideil.  .V  grmt  succejvs  wits  aehieved  in 
C'hiua.  one  monument  of  whicii  is  a  double 
inscription  in  Syrian  and  Cliinexc  (7H1),  con- 
tainias  a  long  li^  of  Nestorian  clergy.  (See 
Mosbmm,  AiMentie  M$main  vf  th»  {ihriatkm 
OhwA  in  OMna,  ed.  Olbnings,  DubUn. 
1863 ;  Legge.  JVMMon  Mommint$i»  (Mna, 
London,  1888. 

The  history  of  the  Xestorlatis  is  checkered 
by  many  adverse  events.  In  general,  till  loni; 
after  the  3(uharanu-<lan  invaaiou  of  Persia, 
they  enjoyed  liberty  and  protection.  Mar 
Aba  I.,  patriarch  &8(MI2.  translated  the  liturgy 
into  Syriac,  raised  the  condition  of  the  clergy, 
but  willidrow  from  patriarchs  and  bishops 
the  right  to  marry.  Undir  the  ciliphat  of 
Bigdad.  the  natriarcliH  luul  their  residence  in 
that  city.  Tlic  virtorus  of  Tiniur  (IIJTO- 
1400)  brought  jxirsecution  ujion  the  IS'eslo- 
rians,  from  which  time  tliey  have  steadily  de- 
dined.  Their  wesent  number,  confined  to 
the  district  of  Urumivah  and  the  adjacent 
moantains,  b  abont  70,000  eools.  An  equal 
numberof  "  ThomaaCfariatians,"  oncosubjcrt 
to  the  Xi'^tnrian  patriarcfa,  still  exist  in  India. 
The  Presl)yierian  Board  of  Mis-sions  hah  a  ; 
flourishing  mission  umone  the  Persian  IS'es-  j 
toriana,  and  they  have  tliemselveii  begun  mi»-  I 
liODary  work  in  adjacent  regions.  (See  Smith  | 
andDwight,  BtmeureJiet  in  Armenia,  Boston. 
1888.  9  TOM.:  Badger,  Tht  2feg(uriiin»  ami 
th'lf  Rihnih,  I/jndon,  Ift'iS.)         F.  11.  F. 

Neth  -in-im  (girm,  i.e,  dedicated),  a  term 
first  applied  to  the  Levilea  as  given  to  the 
priests  iNum.  iiL  9)  to  eerve  them  in  holy 
thtn^,  mit  afterward  to  i^enons  who  dM 

service  to  the  Levites  fNiiiii.  xx\i.  47). 
Their  names  were  |)re!*erved.  and  tliev  reappear 
after  the  return  fromexilo  (Ezra  vii.  24,  viii. 
20.  Xeh.  xi.  21)  T.  W.  C. 

Natter,  Thomas,  or  Waldensis,  b.  at  Saf- 

fr.in,  Walden,  Kssex,  43  m.  n.  by  e.  of  Lon- 
dan,  about  KWO  ;  d.  at  Rouen,  France.  Nov. 
8,  1480.  He  studied  at  Oxford  ;  hecanie  a 
Carmelite,  and  provincial  of  the  order  for 
Emrland.  1414 ;  confeeaor  to  Henry  V..  1420  ; 
took  part  in  the  oonndla  of  Pisa.  1400.  and 
Constance,  1414-18 ;  went  on  a  mMon  to 
Lithuania,  1419.  atid  wrote  a  polemical  work 

rinst  the  Lollards,  FaitrinUi  Zizaniontm 
Wi/rlifU^.  W  \V  .Siiirl.'V,  London. 
ami  Doctrinali'  aiitiqiiiliitmu  Ji<lti  tcfUfitf 
eatholiea,  published,  lo'Jl,  and  later.  The 
latter  is  also  a  controversial  but  fair  review 
of  WjdtTs  doetrinea.  and  waa  an  armory  for 


the  opponents  of  the  Reformation  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  emul<n-ed  by  Bellar- 
mine.  (See  LeuUer,  Wifcbf  [Oer.  oris.,  vol. 
2].)  .P.  bL*  S* 

Nettleton,  Asahel,  D.D.  (IlamjKlen-Sidney, 
1839  ;  JelT(  rst>n,  Penusylvunia.  lK;i9).  Con- 
gregationalist  ;  b.  at  Nortli  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  April  21.  1788 ;  d.  at  £8st  Windsor. 
Conn.,  Alay  16,  1844.  Uc  paawd  from  the 
paternal  fum  to  Yale  College ;  graduated. 
1809,  and  for  twenty  Tears  was  active  and 
efficient  as  an  ('\  nnjielfst,  chielly  in  Massa- 
chnsctts.  Connect i<  lit,  and  New  York.  In 
IH'27  he  liad  a  controversy  willi  ('.  (J,  Finuev, 
whose  livelier  pra<  tic-es  jis  a  revivaii.-l  he  dis- 
approved. He  was  in  Virginia,  1827-2«,  and 
In  England,  1831.  He  declined  the  chaU-  of 
pastoral  doty  at  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford 
Beminarr)  in  1888,  but  sometimes  lectured 
there.  His  Villa^je  Hyntn».  New  York,  1H24. 
had  a  wider  sale  and  infhn  nee  than  ;iny  pre- 
vious American  collection.  Win  Juiimins  and 
Strm/'iiK  aitpcanHl,  LSI'*,  and  Jiis  Memoir,  by 
B.  Tyler.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1.44.  reprinted 
with  additions  bv  A.  A.  Bonar,  Kdlnburgh, 
1854,  under  the  tUle  A'ettMon  and  hit  Labon. 

F.  ILB. 

Nevin,  John  Williamson,  D.D.  (JeHlBnOB 

Colhge,  Canonsburgr.  Pa..  18:Ht),  LL.D. 
(Union  Colletrc.  Schcnet  tadv,  N  ^  ..  1H78), 
T{eformed  (German)  ;  b.  in  Fninkliii  County, 
Pa.,  Feb.  20,  180«  ;  d.  at  Caernarvon  Place, 
near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  7, 188ft.  He jcrada- 
ated  at  Union  College  in  1891  and  at  Jnince- 
ton  Theological  Seminar}'  in  1826.  and  waa 
professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Allei:liaiiy.  Pa..  1829-40,  and  in  the 
seminary  of  the  Reformeil  ((Jernutn)  Church 
at  Mer("ersburg.  Pa.,  WiV.*!!  ,  president  of 
Marshall  College,  Merct  rslmrg,  1841-58.  and 
of  Fnuiklin  and  Marshall  College.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  1866-76.  when  he  retired.  From  184» 
to  1^  he  edited  Ths  Menenburg  Retiexc,  and 
wrote  most  of  It  himself.  In  book  form  he 
published  Bihliral  Aiitif/i/itie*.  Philadelphia. 
1828,  2  vf.ls..  rev.  ed  ,  1K41).  rep.  in  Edin- 
burgh, 18.">;{  ;  T/ie  Anxiu'iit  Ih  iicli,  Chaml)eT8- 
burg.  Pa..  1H42  ;  Tin  }[y^lir„l  I'nxrure, 
Philadelphia,  ;    Iltiddbt  rg  ('ntirhium, 

Chambcrsburg,  1847  ;  Antiehrist,  New  York, 
1848.  Althoi^  doselv  identified  with  the 
history  of  thel^erman  Refonned  Chnrdi,  ho 
was  of  Preabvterian  and  Scotch-Irish  ances* 
try.  His  itfeas.  however,  receive*!  great 
qiiickeniug  from  German  theology,  yet  he 
was  the  intellectual  slave  of  no  num.  Imt 
rather  very  independent  and  oriLrinal.  For 
ids  teaching,  see  the  art.  Mkh(  ekshi  hu  TilE- 
<u,(Hiv.  (See  hLs  hiograj)hy  by  Theodore 
Appel,  Philadelidiia,  1889.  also*  sketch  Iqr 
A.  K.  Kremer,  Reading.  Pa.,  1890.) 

Navlns,  WUliam,  8.T.D.  (Princ  ton.  New 
Jersey,  1884),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  ^Norwich. 
Coon.,  Oct.  18.  1797:  d.  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sept.  14.  1885.  He  graduated  at  Yale, 
1816:  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  1816- 
19.  and  was  jinstor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Baltimore,  from  1820  to  hi.s  death. 
His  Thoufihtit  oil  P"]"rjj.  originallv  written 
for  the  New  York  Otmirer,  appeared  in  New 
Toik.  1886,  8  vols.;  FmeHtml  Tim^, 
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1886 :  Mart  Bmnmiiu,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
life,  iSMt  «ad  ft  volume  of  Mnnaaf,  lOT. 

N«w  Birth.   Sec  Reqexeration. 

New  Ohoroh,  The,  or  tho  "  New  Jeru- 
salem Church."  is  ihc  numc  tidopu-tl  by  tliat 
body  of  Christian  peuple  wlio  ii<  (  e|)t  Uii»  <lor- 
triiK's  (-ont^iined  in  llie  thi-olou'iinl  wriiiiiuM 
of  Emanuel  Swedenl»or^  m  a  revelation  from 
the  LokL  They  regard  8w«denborg  aa  the 
l^^fflift**  itwrtgiiiMfnt  lor  «ftWM»wniftitttBg  thsie 
doctrlnct  to  the  woild.  This  rBTelatloo  thej 
hold  ti)  bp  not  a  new  Word,  but  an  op<!ning 
nod  ill  llvi-  wune  time  a  fulfilment  of  the 
proplu't'ieH  and  promises  of  the  Sin  n  d  S(  rip- 
tiiri's.  especially  those  in  the  nf)spels  and  the 
Apocalypse  whicli  prefijrurc  the  second  com- 
ing of  tlus  XiOrd,  the  last  judgment,  and  the 
denct^nt  of  the  New  Jerusalem.' 

As  an  aoeooiU  of  Swedenborg's  life  and 
writings  will  be  foond  in  another  part  of  this 
work  (see  art.  Swedbnboro),  it  will  not  he 
neceHHury  here  to  enumeralo  all  liis  scicntilic 
and  theological  woriM,  which  comprise  many 
volumes,  ^riu!  latter,  'written  after  liis  spir- 
itual illuinitiation.  arc  regarded  as  written 
under  divini!  guidance,  and  tlu  refore  as  au- 
thoritative in  matters  of  doctrine,  though  the 
evidence  of  thia  authority  ia  aun|dy  the  Tt»r 
aonable  nptrltual  light  that  is  in  them. 

In  the  preface  to  tho  True  ChriKtinn  lifUg- 
ioH,  whi<*h  oontainHlhe  whole  theology  of  the 
Kew  Church,  we  tind  the  following  : 

"  Tlie  faith  of  the  New  Heaven  and  tlie 
New  Church  is  this :  that  the  Lord  from 
eternity,  who  ia  Jehovah,  came  into  the 
world  that  he  nught  subjugate  the  hells  and 
glorify  hia  humanity,  aad  that  without  him 
no  mortal  oould  have  been  aaved ;  and  that 
they  are  sjived  who  believe  in  him."  It  Is 
elsewhere  explained  that  a  faith  that  Is  not  of 
the  heart  ami  life  is  no  faith. 

Herein  i.s  containtHl  the  essential  iLh  triuc 
of  the  New  Church — the  ab^tolute  divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  This  is  the  corner- 
atone  of  the  new  temple.  The  Divine  Trinity 
is  not  denied,  but  it  ia  affirmed  to  be  not  a 
trinity  of  peraonn,  but  ft  trinity  in  the  one 
person  of  the  Lord.  The  Father  is  the  Di- 
vine Love  from  eternity  ;  the  Son  is  the 
Divine  Humanity  by  wliicli  the  Intlnite  Love 
Wits  nuinifested  to  men  ftiid  is  present  wilh 
them  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of 
lore  ajxl  truth  from  him,  which  is  life  to  the 
aoolaof  men.  Thiit  Trinity  in  the  Lord  tinds 
Its  oounterpart  in  the  tlireef  old  nature  of  man 
— ^namely,  the  soul,  the  Ixidy.  and  the  oper- 
ating energy  or  life. 

The  human  nature  as  taken  from  Mary. 
Swi'iirlcnlK>rg  tenches,  was  like  tliat  of  man. 
e.\('<'pt  fl(at  its  life  wjus  tlie  Inlniiti'  Love  of 
God  fur  saving  and  biting  men,  which  life 
in  him  wjis  uniimitc*! — for  to  him  "  the 
Father  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure" — 
While  the  soul  of  a  man  is  not  Ulo  Uself ,  but 
«  nceptaete  of  Hfe.  Ihnlted  and  modiflcd  by 
Inheritance  from  his  hutn;in  f  itber.  Thus  as 
to  his  human  nature  the  I.onl  iH'ijan  a-i  an 
infant,  and  incre!v.s4'<l  in  wis<ioni  ami  stature, 
and  was  tempted  in  all  thiug8  as  we  are  ;  and 
jet  fhm  the  divine  seal  la  kin  he  kanied  the 


divine  truth  of  life  from  the  Word — booomlmr 
thereby  the  Word  made  desh — ^and  fhim  It 
resisled  every  temptation  to  evil,  ovepnne 
the  hdls  whence  came  the  inHoeaees  of  evil, 

and  made  his  humanity  the  very  love  of  God 
manifested — the  Redeemer,  the  Light,  and 
the  Life  of  the  world.  He  is  thus  to  the 
New  Church  tin-  one  object  of  worship.  It 
seeks  tiie  Fatht  r  in  Inm  alone  ;  for  "  hi'  that 
hath  .seen  me  hath  been  the  Father,"  and 
"  no  imm  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  bv  me." 

The  SBcrad  acriptuns,  both  the  Old  and  the 
New,  are  regaiafld  as  fully  inspired,  and 
therefore  as  containing  divine  ana  heavenly 
wisdom.  Their  holiness  resides  in  the  spir- 
itual sense  within  the  letter,  which  serves  as 
a  cloud  to  cover  the  Inner  glory.  The  ideas 
and  the  laiigunge  of  the  letter  are  from  the 
minds  of  men,  but  so  provided  and  w  h  cttd 
bv  the  Divine  Spirit  as  to  represent  and  si;:- 
nify  the  tixings  of  spiritual  wisdom.  The 
Hve  books  of  Moses,  tite  books  of  Jodiua. 
Judges.  Saniuf-1,  and  the  Kings,  the  Psidms. 
the  Prophets  of  the  Old  TcsUimcnt.  the  fovir 
(fosiH'ls,  and  the  Revelation  of  .lohn,  in  the 
New,  are  regarded  as  containing  this  spiritual 
sei).s«^,  and  consiituiiii;.'  the  fully  inspin'il 
divine  Word.  Other  books  of  the  Bible  are 
good  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  church, 
but  do  not  contain  a  continuous  spiritUBl 

The  life  which  leads  to  heaven  tbe  New 
Church  underHtands  to  be  a  life  of  olHilien<  e 
to  th<'  Lord's  conunandments— in  Ins  name 
and  with  his  strength  resisting  evil  and  doing 
goo<l.  anil  tlius  living  from  his  Spirit.  Heaven 
consists  in  a  good  life,  bieosed  by  the  Lord's 
love.  Hell  consists  in  the  burnings  aad 
dsshings  of  evil  lusts  and  falee  reasonings. 
Tlieae  spiritual  states  produce  oorrespundug 
Ol^ftive  realities  in  the  homes  of  heaven, 
where  arc  all  beautiful  foruisof  love  and  wis- 
dom, and  in  th(!  alxxles  of  hell,  where  are  all 
outwun)  forms  of  evil.  According  to  tbe 
Kiv  o  which  man  makes  hia  own  by  fifeln  tlis 
world  is  his  lot  hereafter. 

Man's  spirit  is  in  human  form,  and  indeed 
given  form  to  the  body.  After  the  death  of 
me  eorniptibte  natural  body  the  InoormpU* 
blc  spiritual  body  is  separnfed  from  it,  and 
continues  to  live  a  huniati  life,  having  affec- 
tion, thought,  memory,  nud  every  faculty  of 
sense  and  a<  tiou,  as  in  tlie  previou.s  life.  The 
spiritual  world  is  not  in  some  remote  part  of 
the  natural  world,  but  is  the  inner  world,  ia 
which  man's  spirtt  Is  dnrlag  the  life  of  the 
bodv. 

The  last  judgment  Is  not  to  be  exeented  to 

the  natural  world,  but  in  the  spiritual  woild, 
where  are  gatliereil  ull  the  spirits  of  men.  It 
is  not  i)roinised  at  the  end  of  the  natursl 
world,  but  at  "the  c"«nsummation  of  tbe 
age" — that  is,  when  tho  hetirts  of  men  grow 
cold,  and  the  Lord  is  not  known  and  loved 
in  the  church.  Swedenborg  teaches  that  the 
ludgment  did  actually  take  plaoe  la  the  splr- 
itiuu  worid  in  the  year  1787.  at  whldh  thne  a 
LTcat  nmltitiiile  of  spirits  calling  themselves 
of  thi!  church,  vet  having  no  love  for  the 
Lord  and  his  coinniandnients,  were  eji>t 
down.  This  waa  effected  by  the  opening  of 
the  tm  BMBlag  of  the  Seriptom  In  flw 
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:'zhi  and  power  of  the  Lord'ii  pnaenoe,  from 
Ahich  all  who  loved  evil  fled  away.  When 
hese  were  remoTod  the  ealightemiMnt  pene- 
rated  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  bifia  to  dia- 
^1  the  Rpiiitnal  dMrkn—  and  to  MOOnplWa 
I  judgment  there  abo.  The  details  of  this 
vork  arc  rfprcscntetl  by  the  visions  of  John 
IS  il(  s<  rilK  (l  in  the  Apix  ulypst',  tlio  fullil- 
ut'iit  of  which  ill  Ni>iritu:i]  world  is  dv 
cribed  in  Swi-dcnborg's  Ajiocaii/ji^  lievtdUd. 
The  illuminating  truth  hywhich  the  judgment 
v»B  effected  ami  a  new  state  of  enlighten- 
nent  liM  come  to  the  minds  of  men,  the  New 
Church  hcUeves  to  be  the  wune  as  that  taught 
□  the  revelations  given  through  Swedenborg  ; 
md  the  ri  vcaling  of  it,  together  with  the  in- 
mised  txiwt-r  of  the  LA>rd's  preseuce  by 
neatiH  of  it.  is  iindeistood  to  be  the  seooDd 
oiniug  of  the  Lord. 

Communication  with  spirits  and  angebln 
iwedenborg's  case  was  not  sought  bjr  him. 
rat  was  given  by  the  Lord  for  a  special  use, 
md  it  is  not  to  be  desired  or  sought  by  others. 

)n  the  contrary,  Swedenborg  teaches  that  to 
cek  it  is  "  attended  w  ith  danger  to  a  man's 
;<HiI."  for  the  n  asoii  that  evil  spirits  then  at- 
arli  themseU'es  to  liini  and  nii^MMl  hln,  On- 
leavoring  to  destroy  his  soul. 

The  organization  kuuwn  us  the  "  New 
!7hurch"  exists  as  a  matter  of  practical  neres- 
lity  for  the  salte  of  mutual  help  in  learning 
md  living  according  to  these  doctrines,  and 
^resenting  them  to  the  world.  Swedentiorg 
liinsflf  formed  no  organization,  gntliered  no 
■(»inf>jiny  of  folhiwers.  lie  Hirnply  wrote, 
Uid  (  hiimhI  to  1h;  priut<Ml  and  piihli.slii  il  at  his 
»wn  expcuM.',  the  booiis  which  coutaiu  these 
loctrines.  lie  distributed  them  to  the  untver- 
'ity  libraries  and  to  prominent  men  among 
he  clergy.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
'laymen  in  Sweden  and  in  England,  and  a 
'ew  educatod  laymen  before  his  death — which 
Kciirretl  at  London  in  1772 — and  a  few  em 
iraced  tlie  ih>etriue«.  Among  llu'Xi  were  llie 
i<  v.  Drs.  Ik'ver  and  Kf)i*«'n.  of  Sweden,  and 
he  Itcv.  Dr.  Tiiomos  Hartley,  of  England,  a 
:lergymuu  of  tiie  Establislied  Church.  The 
'onner  suffered  some  penecutioo.  dkl 
itbefs  in  Sweden.  The  Church  ftf  Sweden 
vas  too  rigidly  established  to  permit  much 
reedom,  and  the  new  doctrines  gained  but 
ittle  foothold  in  tliat  eoniitry.  No  clmrch 
»f  the  new  faith  was  estabiislu-d  tiicn;  before 
he  year  1>^7().  aliiioufili  at  an  early  tiay  a 
'Ociety  emlinu  iug  a  large  number  of  educated 
nea  was  fomieu  for  the  propagation  of  the 
ioctrines,  but  it  was  not  permanent. 

In  England  more  freedom  prevailed.  After 
)wedent)org*s  death  a  larger  number  grad- 
lally  read  tlie  bookfl,  some  of  which  N-gun 
o  bo  translated.  Among  the  most  noted  of 
hi'Sk'.  was  tile  Rev.  .h)hn  Clowt'H.  of  St.  John's 
^'hiirch,  .Manchrst*  r,  who  trausliitrd  nearly 
dl  of  Uie  principal  worlds,  and  wrote  nuiuy 
lermoos  and  treatises  in  defence  of  them. 
3e  remained  in  connection  with  the  Church 
)f  Eaglnnd.  The  Rev.  Robert  Hlndoianh 
md  his  fisther,  from  the  Methodists,  liecame 
udent  believers  and  advocates.  At  first  only 
KK  ietles  for  reading  and  study  of  the  writings 
vere  held  ;  the  first  of  thoe  began  at  the 
of  Robert  Hindmanli,  then  •  printer. 


Afterward,  in  1783,  a  call  wag  mode  for* 
public  meeting.  This  was  held  on  Dec.  5,. 
1788,  in  a  coffee  house  on  Ludgate  iliil,  Lon- 
don. Only  Ave  persons  were  present.  But* 
the  numbers  mduaUy  increased  until  the- 
"  Theosophic  Society''^  was  formed,  having 
for  its  object  the  propagadon  of  the  new  doC' 
trines,  bnt  more  particularly  for  readlne. 
Only  thre«  or  four  of  Swedenborff's  work8< 
were  then  translated,  but  the  Latin  works 
were  read  and  commented  on.  Correspond- 
ence was  also  held  with  readers  in  foreign 
countries,  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  RussU,  Pohind,  and 
America.  In  this  way  the  doctrines  were 
first  propapited.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
17HW  thai  ministers  were  ortlained  or  B«x-ieflea 
were  formi^l  for  distinctive  worship.  On 
Sunday,  June  1  of  tliat  year,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Great  East  Cheap,  London,  when 
twelve  men  were  chosen  by  lot  to  represent 
the  New  Church.  Of  these  Robert  Hhid- 
marsli  became  the  ordainine  minister,  who 
then  Inid  hands  on  James  liindroarsh  and 
Samuel  Smith,  and  they  were  made  priests  or 
ministers.  Previous  to  this,  however,  in 
17H7,  the  niemlnrs  had  aracmbled  for  wor- 
ship and  received  the  sacraments.  In  17H9a 
€>eneral  (k>nference  was  formed  composed  of 
societies  or  churciics,  which  lias  continued 
with  some  changes  to  the  prcMnt  day.  la 
(Jerroany,  France,  and  Italy  no  movement 
for  organization  took  place  at  that  day.  But 
much  has  Ixeu  dune  In  tho8<'  counlrif  s  for 
many  years  by  the  prens.  In  Oernuuiy,  nn 
able  defender  of  the  new  faith  was  fnuiKl  iu 
the  learned  Dr.  J.  F.  E.  Tafel,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ttlbingen  ;  in  France,  in  M.  1.0 
BoTB  del  Guaya,  each  of  whom  translated  the 
writings  of  Bwedenlxvg  into  the  language  of 
his  own  oountiT.  Italy  has  found  recently  a 
similsr  worker  in  the  person  of  Signor  Loreto 
Seocia,  of  Florence. 

The  church  in  America  began  in  Baltimore 
in  one  ortranizwi  form,  although  the  do<N 
trines,  it  is  iKlieved,  were  Ilrst  introduced 
into  Pliihidelphia  by  James  Glen,  of  England, 
in  17M,  wholectuied  in  different  plaoesand 
sent  the  books  to  Phlhdelphia. 

In  1799  a  aodety  was  fooned  in  Baltimore 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  James  Wil- 
nier  and  (Jolonel  Koliert  Carter,  of  Virginia, 
but  it  CHmc  to  an  eml.  In  17yH  auotln  rwas 
fiirme<i,  and  Kaljiii  Mather  and  John  Har- 
grove were  ordamcd  by  tlie  laying  on  of 
hands  of  ten  laymen.  From  this  oralnatioii 
nearly  all  others  in  America  have  eiMruitf. 
Societies  were  presently  formed  hi  FbHadu* 
phia,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and 
afterward  in  other  places,  the  niumber  of  so- 
(ielles  in  America  in  IHDO  iM^ng  98  and  tbo 
ninnlxT  of  minister.s  121,  and  the  nundierof 
cimrch  inembers  alKiut  7(HX).  In  lsl7  the 
Uenerid  ('onventi«)u  of  the  N«'W  Jerusalem 
in  the  United  States  of  America  was  organ- 
Sled,  which  ia  now  the  general  body  of  the 
New  Cbtvcli  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. It  is  composed  of  state  associations  and 
societies.  The  government  of  the  church  as 
regards  the  ministry  is  in  general  episcopal 
— that  is,  there  are  iu  most  parts  of  the  church 
fiDenl  imttmi,  paeion,  and  eotliotliid  cnD> 
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dldates.  The  principal  work  of  the  conren- 
tioa  is  Guried  ob  hj  Uum  boaids ;  (be  BoMd 
of  Home  and  Florewa  Hiailoas.  whldi  bas  its 

headquarters  at  169  Tremont  stn-ct,  Bostoa  ; 
the  BcMinl  of  Publicatiou.  at  20  ('oojier  Luion. 
Mew  Y<trk  ;  iiml  tho  The<ilogical  iScbool.  at 
48  (^iiiticy  street,  Cambriiiire,  Mass.  The 
organ  of  tbj  onventloo  is  The  jVeto  Church 
Mi-Meitf/er.  publiiilied  at  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  Vuck.  Tbm  arc  asveral  other  publiith- 
ing  ■ociethia  eag^ged  in  pubUahing  edltioiu 
Oi  Swedentioi^a  works,  or  books  and  tracts 
ftspiaimtorv  of  tliem.  J.  B.  Lippinrott  Com- 
paoy.  of  I'hiliidelphia,  act  as  iigi  ntH  for  one 
of  Ih''-^  societies,  and  the  "  JunccLrich  Trus- 
tees" in  furiiishiui^  copies  of  kSvs-eclenln)rg's 
Mutt>en  atfi  Hell,  tlio  Apoealffpue  Jti  rmlfil,  the 
7Vm«  Chrittinn  BeUffion,  an<i  a  life  of  Bwe- 
denborf?  to  ail  Proteitant  mininters  In  America 
wlio  will  aond  tiM  paatajn  for  them. 

The  New  Charcn  in  Great  Brltidii  is  nearly 
equal  in  iminlxTs  to  tlic  church  in  Anu!ric  ;t. 
It  his  74  Mit'ictics  or  jiarishi's.  witii  laon;  than 
6000  julult  muinbers.  aud  50  iiiitiisti  rs.  The 
BOcietieH  are  associalwl  in  a  CJeueral  Confer- 
ence which  meets  annually,  Imt  tho  govern- 
ment i-i  almost  purely  congregational.  Tho 
origan  of  the  Conference  la  Uie  yew  Church 
Magatine,  published  by  James  Spiers  at  the 
Conference  Book -store,  36  Bloomsmiry  street, 
London.  The  Ccifiference  also  makes  some 
provision  for  niis,>4ionury  work  and  for  the 
etlu&ition  of  ministers.  Tln'  publication  of 
Sweden  borg's  worlu  in  England  is  performed 
imatljr    the  "  Swedanborg  of  Lon< 

don. 

TheEe  are  also  small  societi(s  of  New 
Ghundunea  in  Paris,  Zurich,  Vienna.  Berlin. 
Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Coiwnhagen,  and 
f.>ur  in  Australia.  But  all  llie  societies  be- 
yond till'  inlluencc  of  the  Ennlish  freedom  of 
thoiii^lit  are  still  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Individual  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  not  connected  with  any  New  Church 
organization,  arc  to  be  found  iin  all  Christian 
counlrics. 

Swedenborg's  worlu  are  on  the  shelves  of 
all  the  larger  libraries  of  the  world.  All 

New  Churcii  publications  are  for  sale  at  the 
biok  agencies  of  the  churcii  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  ('incinnatif  COlioagO, 
London,  Paris,  and  other  cities. 

Newcomb,  Harvey,  b.  at  Thctford,  Vt., 
Sept  3.  1H0;1  ;  d.  at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
80,  l^d'.i  ;  was  successively  school  teacher, 
editor,  and  Congregational 'minist<T.  tmt  al- 
ways at  tlic  same  time  an  indu.strious  book- 
maker. Ue  Is  a«ld  to  JwTe  Duhlished  17H 
booln.  sun  remembered  taa  used  it  bis 
Ctfdopedia  of  Mitnojut,  New  Yf)rk,  IflMt  Of 
which  a  rev.  ed.  appeared  in  1860. 

NowooM^  WilliHi^  D.D.  (Oxford.  17—). 
Irish  btsliop ;  b.  at  Abingdon,  England,  6  m. 
n.w.  of  Oxford,  Aug.  10,  1729 ;  d.  In  Dub- 
lin, Jan.  11.  1800  He  studio(i  at  Pembroke 
College.  Oxfonl  ;  became  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Hertford  College  ;  bishop  of  Dromore,  1766  ; 
of  Ossory,  1775  ;  of  Waterford,  1779  ;  arrh- 
Uahop  of  Armapi,  1796.  Among  his  works 
aw  a  Greek  iliimsiiy^  Ui4  OoQMb,  Dublin, 


1778  ;  versions  of  the  twelve  minor  prophetic 
1785,  ol  iSMkkl,  Vm,  and  of  the  New  TeMn- 
ment,  1T99-1809  (on  this  the  Bodnian  wi^an 

of  1H08  was  Ijiksed)  ;  and  An  Hixtrrrirat  Vim 
of  the  Kngluh  /iUtlti-iil  Irdiudiit^uim,  1792. 

F.  M.  B. 

Maw  Oonneotlon,  The  Mathodlai  Ohnxcli. 
Hee  MvraoDmc,  p.  667. 
Newell,  Samnel,  mlsstonarr  ;  b.  at  Dor* 

ham,  3Ie.,  Julv  25.  1785;  d.  at  Bombay, 
India,  Marcli  80,  18:.'l.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1807,  and  while  at  Andover  signed, 
witlt  S.  J.  MilU  and  two  others,  the  paper 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  A.B.C.F.1L 
Ordained  Feb.  6,  1812,  he  sailed  Feb.  If 
M'ith  Jiidson  for  Calcutta.  Onkred  away 
by  the  Bengal  Government,  he  went  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  thence  to  Ceyhm,  and  in  1614 
joined  Hall  and  Nott  at  Bombuy.  With 
(}.  Hall  he  wrote  The  Com-i  r»ioii  of  the  World, 
Andover,  181B.  His  wife,  Harrist  (Atwood), 
b.  at  Haverhill,  Muss.,  Oct.  10,  1793  ;  d.  on 
the  Isle  of  FranccL  ^tyt,  80, 1812 ;  manled, 
Feb.,  1813,  and  snared  ber  busbrad't  vo^> 
ages  and  trials  till  her  early  death.  Her  Ltf* 
aiid  Writings,  Y^ork.' 1831,  had  a  large 
circttlaUon.  F.  M.  B. 

New  Ba^laad  Ikaology  maj  be  thus  de^ 
fined  :  The  Calvinism  of  Westminster  nnd 

Dort.  modifufd  by  corrertcr  ideas  of  the  char- 
acter of  God,  of  the  freedom,  ability,  and  re- 
sponsibility of  man,  of  the  naturi;  of  moral 
action,  and  tlio  constitutive  principle  of  vir- 
tue. This  ariiclo  sketches  its  history  geneti- 
cally, details  as  to  tlie  individual  men  being 
remitted  to  tlio  apedal  arttdes  upon  tliem. 

1.  The  period  of  Settlement,  1620-60.  The 
emigrants  to  New  England  were,  in  England, 
CalviDistic  Puritan.s.  In  Holland.  .Joim  Rob- 
inson had  come  Into  contact  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Arniiniau  party,  nnd  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  a  D^»aee  of  which 
he  i)ul)lished.  Two  years  after  the  Confes- 
sion of  Westminster  liad  lieen  pmared  in 
England,  it  was  adopted  in  New  snglaBd 
(1648)  as  the  general  theological  standard  of 
the  new  cliurclies.  Tl>e  tyjie  of  theology  thns 
tixeil  reniuiiied  unchanifcd  during  this  p«  riod. 
tlie  two  theologicjil  events  which  occurred  ex- 
ercising no  perceptible  iuHuence  upon  it.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  Antinomian  contro- 
versy, which  was  stirred  up  by  tho  teachings 
of  Jfira.  Ann  Hutchinson  in  Boston,  aM 
which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Synod 
of  1687  and  subsequent  civil  action.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  taught  that  the  evidence  of  justi- 
fication waS  tiie  immediate  revelation  of  the 
indwelling  spirit,  nnd  was  independent  of 
.sanctiUcation  ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  fully 
understooil  than  it  wasrejecle*!.  The  second  . 
event  was  the  publication  in  1650  of  a  treatise 
upon  Th»  lurUarievt  J^rie$  «f  our  Jirdemp' 
Hon  hy  WtlHam  Pyndhon.  tbeleading  person- 
age at  SprincfleM.  and  a  layman.  Pynchon's 
principal  contcTition  was  againt^t  tlie  idea  that 
Christ  suffered  the  pains  of  hell.  ])ut  he  ako 
rejected  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ, 
on  account  of  iU  essential  injustice,  and  of 
Christ's  merits  to  us,  maldng  Justification  to 
be  forgiveneam  md  presenting  for  •  positive 
tbeoiy  of  the  atonamail  the  tbauffO.  that 
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irifit'g  obedience  more  liighl}'  ph'timl  Oo<l 
in  our  sins  displeastii  him,  thus  rcpeatiug 
bstanlidllv  the  theory  of  AuseUn.  Jolin 
)rtou  replie<l  to  Pyuchou,  by  onler  of  the 
■neral  Court,  quite  in  the  Hue  of  the  staud- 
1  orttaodoxj,  ood  the  book  fell  into  ob- 
Ji^jr  vllhout  leaving  a  tnce  of  lU  influeace. 
Boi  nMuitime  this  WeMminster  Uiaology 
the  New  England  fUben  was  working  out 

ni'.tiinil  results.  It  is  characU-ristic  of 
id  Culviuisiu  i<j  hiy  so  mucli  stress  upon 

sovt  reignly  of  GlhI  ns  to  ncgie<  t  the  frw- 
m  of  mau,  and  ulthougli  the  Westmiuster 
ndards  save  man's  freedom  theoretically. 
1  common  preaching  of  Mew  England 
-elt  80  much  upon  num's  helptowneaM  that 
t  fuoictioaof  (M  pulpit  to  iwiM  Um  paople 
repentance  and  the  emrdee  of  vigorous 
th  W!us  suspended,  if  not  destroyed.  Eviu 
•  n:iture  of  saving  faith  was  not  eh  iirly  jht- 
vi-d,  but  man's  activity  was  so  lust  si^'lil  , 

in  the  contemplation  of  God's  agLiuy 
tt  fait  it  wxs  represented  as  something  to 
waiteil  for  as  a  mysterious  divine  gift.  As 
«  natural,  a  paralysis  spread  orcr  the 
ircbea.  Ooavenions— for  tba  fain  tlMOriea 
man  could  not  put  an  absolute  bar  to 

L'racc  of  (3o(l— \v<T(!  ran",  and  the  second 
i.  [.iiion  of  New  i;iiirliu»(l  was  largely  un- 
iM-rtrd.  and  i  ven  fiiihd  to  bring  their  chil- 
li to  liaptism.  Tlie  result  was  alarm,  and 
t  effort  to  rcnudy  the  evil  by  outward 
aus,  which  wais  the  lint  event  with  which 

next  period  uimm,  the  Qllf-Way  Cove- 
it  (q.v.).  But  the  dtatt  was  vain,  for  the 
;trine  of  inabDltf  had  already  poisoned 

vitah  of  the  churches. 
.  The  period  of  Decline.  lfi«!0-172ti.  The 
irious  paralysis  continued.  A  cnnscqumt 
vnenition  of  th(!  public  character  followc«i, 
iircren(*e  to  religion  increased,  and  im- 
Hility  began  to  nlmund.   Things  grew  fio 

thill  in  1679  a  '  liefonniaff  Svnod"  was 
ed  in  Boetoo.  The  aocounl  glvm  hf  the 
lod  of  the  state  of  morals  la  so  dailc  that 
le  e.vairureralion  mu.st  be  8us[x.*<-te<i.  But 

positive  sins  mentioned,  the  increase  of 
f.inity,  intpnijx'rance,  and  liceniiousnesw, 
w  thiU  there  was  rising  about  the  church 
ommunity  which  di>servetl  the  name  of 
"  world,  '  and  which  the  church  was  not 
iuing.  The  causes  of  this  decline  were 
all  theol(^kal»  for  the  roughiNBa  of  f  ron- 

llfe.  the  porin  and  loaaea  of  the  Indian 
X  which  mark  this  period,  the  deprivation 
trivileges  of  eilncation  which  hadcontrib- 
I  to  make  tho  fathers  while  still  in  Eug- 
l  what  they  were,  and  even  the  ellect  in 
n»'W  country  of  such  untoward  events  in 
old  OH  tho  restoration  of  the  Stuiurts,  are 
h;  considered.  But  theological  error  was 
le  base  of  some  of  the  muiifest  evil,  and 
evil  theological  influences  of  the  Latitu- 
trianlsm  oi  England,  of  the  writings  of 
Otson,  Clarke,  'VVhitby,  Tavlor.  and 
trs,  which  were  freely  read  in^'ew  Eng- 
l,  helped  the  general  downward  tendency. 

whole  current  set,  toward  the  Pelagian- 
g  Arminianism  of  the  day :  Armlnian 
icies  were  more  or  loss  accepted :  the  doc- 
0  of  tho  new  birth  was  forgotten  or  de- 
. ;  tmder  the  operation  of  the  Hidf*Way 


Covenant  and  Sto<ldard'B  theory  that  the  com- 
munion should  Ix'  opened  to  unbelievers  as  a 
converting  ordinance,  vitid  piety  was  neglect- 
ed for  a  pietv  of  outward  goo<l  works  ;  and 
thus  not  only  the  tlieologv,  but  the  living 
power  of  Caivini-sm  seemed  near  extinction. 
An  Increase  Matiier  might  atfll  be  found  to 
preach  powerful  revival  sermons  and  to  pro- 
test against  destructive  innovations,  but  pro- 
test was  rare,  and  when  made  ineffectual. 
The  churches  were  hut  a  step  from  Arminian- 
ism, from  which  the  path  to  So<'inianism  and 
Deism  was  <iirect  and  short.  The  New  Eng- 
land experiment  of  founding  a  pure  church 
to  sustain  and  extend  vital  piety  and  pure 
dootriae  from  generation  to  generation  was 
near  utter  failure  Who  would  or  oould 
save  ft  T 

8.  Tin-  tan'ir  of  Edwards.  1726-,'58.  The 
answer  wjls  ])ro\ i<lential  in  th<'  gift  to  the 
(  hurches  of  the  genius  and  devotion  of  Jona- 
than Edwards.  An  intense  Calvinist,  he  lx)th 
saw  and  recoiled  from  the  Arminumisui  about 
him.  and  gradually  fur  Ids  own  people,  and 
then  for  the  community  at  large,  sat  about 
the  work  of  ovcnmlog  it.  He  proposed  to 
set  forth  again  tho  old  theoUNty,  out  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  so  ])resenting  it  as  to  win  the 
assent  of  his  readets  ,  and  he  set  to  work 
with  the  distini  t  purpose  of  proving  every 
proposition  he  advance<i  with  so  cogent  logic 
as  to  contiH-l  the  consistent  thinker  to  sub- 
mit. In  this  fundamental  determination  was 
coutnined  of  neoenlty  the  seed  of  improve- 
ments. 

He  began  his  woilt  by  the  preaching  of 
that  series  of  8«-rmons  ujjou  jitstitli  ation  by 
faith  whieh  le<l  to  his  tirst  revival  in  173-t. 
It  may  be  suid  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
these  sermons.  They  present  the  old  doctrine 
in  the  old  fonnulas,  'but  with  the  intensity  of 
a  man  who  had  an  independent  grasp  of  the 
truth  he  was  tu'glng.  Even  the  old  doctrine 
of  inability  to  repent,  which.had  so  paralysed 
the  churches  earlier,  is  foiwd  here  again. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  eaniestness  of 
;  tlie  j)rejielicr,  somelhinir  in  his  exaltation  of 
:  the  work  <if  t'lirist.  wbi<-h  called  forth  ttftion, 
and  thii>  introducf  d  a  new  eh-nicnt  into  Mew 
Kajrland  r(  ligious  life.  Men  were  born  again. 
It  became  natural  to  look  for  conversion  as 
the  testtlt  of  preaching,  and  so  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  birth  was  reintroduced  into  Kew 
England  as  a  living  idea,  and  soon  became  a 
controllinu'  theoloLMcal  principle.  The  next 
step  by  a  io^iciil  ueces-Hity  was  the  re-erection 
of  the  fact  of  the  new  birth  as  the  iudLs|)eusa- 
ble  randilion  of  church-memljershin,  the  orig- 
inal peculiarity  of  the  New  Euglanu  churches. 
Edwarils  toolL  it,  and  it  led  to  his  dismissal 
from  his  parish. 

In  the  retirement  of  Stockbiidca  the  work 
went  on.  Driven  now  by  a  mental  Moesslty. 
he  went  into  a  nmre  funilamental  refutation 
of  Arminianism.  ile  attaeketl  it  in  his  most 
famous  treatise,  that  \\\\i>].\  the  /-'nr/lom  < if  the 
WiU.  He  believed  the  Arminian  fK).siiion  to 
be  thoroughly  opposed  to  that  sound  philoso- 
phy which  everybody  accepted,  anu  which 
was  before  the  wc»ld  hi  the  works  of  John 
Locke,  and  that  all  it  was  neccsiMT  to  do  to 
refute  it  and  banish  it  from  the  eorn  wis  to 
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exhibit  elaborately  this  fact.  So  he  simply 
took  Locke's  theory,  as  pre^nteKliu  bis  eshay 
Upcm  tht!  lluinnn  UmUr standing,  and  witli- 
out  tlie  addition  of  •  fiingie  important  ele- 
neot,  orevuu  of  a  important  argument, 
ba  nt  U  fortU  ia  ooottMt  wUli  Armint>ntHn» 
■Dd  ezpoMd  Aminfauitinn  In  ttie  Kglit  of  ft, 
till  for  himself  ami  tin-  majority  of  his  age 
there  was  no  rc^ply  to  Ik-  niadt'.  And,  indeed, 
grunt  him  his  iiij^ttilatc,  tuid  there  is  no  an- 
8wer.  Tlii-i  postuhite  is  that  the  law  of  cuusu- 
lion  reigns  in  the  intellectual  world  as  eom- 

Kleiely  as  it  does  in  the  natuiul.  There  can 
e  no  such  thing  as  an  miewiBed  event. 
Hence  the  will  is  moved  by  caoaei,  sod  these 
are  the  motives  irhich  operate  upon  it.  The 
will  always  is  as  the  gre«te.st  apparent  good. 
Fr»  edom  consists  in  the  power  to  do  what  the 
will  hiiH  <  hosen.  There  is  no  litxTty  of  the 
will  apart  from  this.  The  self-determination 
of  the  Arminians  is  an  impossible  hypothesis. 
A  self-determined  volition  is  an  uncaused 
evmt,  an  Impossibility,  or  it  is  caused  by 
some  previous  action  of  the  will.  But  if  a 
previous  action  of  the  will  determining  it  is 
n<x'es.>vHry  to  constitute  it  free,  then  an  action 
still  {)reviou8  is  neces.>*jiry  to  make  thul  act 
free,  or  else  it,  liein'_'  unfrc*',  cimnot  givt-  rise 
to  a  free  act,  and  so  on  (ui  infinitum.  This  is 
his  reduction  of  his  adversaries  to  absurdity, 
and  it  is  repeatedly  employed  in  his  work. 
Tbe  Arminians  were  more  nearly  correct  on 
tito  main  point  than  Edwards  himself.  Yet 
there  was  need  of  a  correction  of  their  views 
which  ignored  tin-  iiL-<  nry  of  God  in  conver- 
sion, n-H  the  old  ('iilvuii>ni  had  that  t>f  man. 
£d".vards  giu'c  man  u  real  activity,  and  laid 
great  emphasis  upon  the  fact  tliat  moral  ac- 
Uoii  consisted  in  choosing.  He  also  intro- 
duced a  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
fnabllitj,  which,  though  fallacious  as  ho 
stated  it.  was  destined  to  do  effective  work 
among  liis  successors.  Faulty  as  the  Free- 
dom (if  the  Will  is,  it  {wrfoniieu  a  real  service, 
since  it  posti>oned  the  advance  of  the  New 
England  Theology  upon  the  subject  of  the 
will,  till  a  better  psychology  than  Etl wards 
had  (he  always  confo'unds  tbe  sensibility  with 
Um  will)  made  sound  progress  a  possibttity. 
The  WOK  made  the  greatest  sensation  in  tne 
ttteranr  wwld.  Men  who  had  never  expected 
John  Locke  to  help  the  cause  of  cvsogellcal 
religion  now  looked  uiwii  his  tlNOiyaiprc- 
sented  by  Kd wards  witli  favor. 

But  Edwards'  work  did  not  stop  here.  In 
his  treatise  u]K)n  Oriffinal  Sin  he  advtiuced  a 
step  in  the  direction  already  pursued,  by  lay- 
ing down  the  principle  that  all  sin  Is  volun- 
ti^.  Ewm  iniUe  retainiDg  tha  dootriae  of 
original  sin,  and  thus  of  our  connection  with 
Adam,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  it 
in  su(  h  a  way  as  to  give  room  for  this  prin- 
cijilr,  which  he  did  by  sulwtituting  metliate 
for  imniiMliale  imputation,  teaching  that  we 
must  consent  to  Adam's  sin  by  voluntarily 
sinning  before  it  can  ha  Imputed  to  us.  The 
greatest  oomtmotlta  wok  of  bis  life  was, 
hpwevw.  done  in  Um  little  traot  upon  the 
Jfature  of  VirtH*.  He  starts  with  the  idea  of 
harmony,  which  is  the  Ideal  of  the  universe. 
Virtue  is  beauty,  and  l)cauty  is  harmony. 
Virtue,  then,  is'  liarmony,  or  the  choice  of 


harmony.  It  is  aLn-i  ement  to  being,  or  con- 
sent to  being.  This  being  is  general  being, 
and  hence  virtue  is  love  to  being  in  general, 
or  disinterested  benevoleni'c.  A  voutkm  Is 
virtuous  when  it  is  an  exemplification  of  audi 
benevoleaoe ;  an  aet»  when  it  nata  upon  the 
motive  of  love.  This  theory  is  the  central 
root  of  mof^t  that  is  peculiar  in  New  England 

I  lheolo<ry.  and  may  be  .said  to  be  that  theology 
in  germ  ;  and  yet  its  importance  wjis  not  ap- 

!  predated  by  its  propounder.  nor  application 
of  it  made  by  him  lo  the  system  of  doctrines. 

Thus  Bdwards  revivified  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  Urth,  introduced  the  ytvik.  upon  tlia 
theory  of  the  will,  wlilch  was  to  oooapj  tlw 
attention  of  his  soooesBors  so  much,  made  one 
application  of  it  in  the  way  of  nn  improve- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  pro- 

:  pounde<l  the  theory  of  virtue.  Tlli^  wa-  his 
contribution  to  the  system  of  New  England 
tticology. 

4.  Edwards'  immediate  Successors,  1758- 
1800.  Hopkins  and  Bellamy  had  been  imme- 
diately associated  with  Jidwaida  doling  tlia 
most  active  portion  of  Ms  Hfls.   Bellamy  in- 

j  trodticed  his  theory  of  virtue  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  'frui  RiUqion  Jhlihu'tnl.  a 
practical  w«)rk,  and  i  ni[ihasi/i d  thi-  dn  truie 

.  of  ability  in  hi.s  prcacliini'  Man's  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  his  unhi  lit  f  was  a  favorite 
truth  with  him.  lu  every  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  system  hA  has  some  neir  and  fresh 
thouglit  to  suggest,  and  sometimes  approadiea 
quite  near  subsequent  forms  of  expression,  as 
in  the  trentmentof  the  at  nr  Ttu  nt.  He  taught 
a  ireueral  ulonement  most  dt  ridetilv.  But,  on 
tlie  whole,  his  work  was  more  of  a  gciural 
cliaracter,  modifying  in  the  direction  of 
greater  simplicity  and  sensibleness,  than 
specific  Hopkins  began  his  career  in  a 
storm  of  opposition  called  out  by  his  adhe- 
rence to  high  Calvinism.  His  flntnabUshed 
work  was  entitled  Wa  fAmf^*  me  JMtin$ 

Tiitirifititiott  iin  Adrnntatif  to  the  Viiicerne. 
Tlie  title  was  enough  for  most  readers.  He 
got  into  controversy  with  Dr.  Mah(  w  of  lios- 
ton  upon  total  depravity.  Upi>osiii(>n  di<i 
not  cease  till  his  old  age,  and  the  new  school 
of  divines  building  upon  the  Edwardean 
foundations  were  Indiscriminately  labelled 
Hopklnsians.  But  through  all  this,  through 
efforts  for  the  slave,  snd  through  the  disturo- 
ancc  of  till"  I{evolutlonary  War.  he  w.ns  grad- 
ually maturing  tlie  System  of  Thetdogy 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  (1793)  under 
that  title.  It  is  high  Calviuism,  with  but 
little  modification  from  the  Edwardeau  ideas. 
Hopkins  published  a  treatise  upon  Holinm 
which  presents  the  theorv  of  Edwards  with 
but  one  mndiflcatlon,  making  all  sin  seUsh- 
ness ;  but  he  did  not  thoroughly  apply  tlds 
thec)ry  to  the  system.  He  improvi  d  the  the- 
ory of  the  will  by  making  fre«lom  to  consist, 
not  in  powt  r  to  do  what  one  wills,  but  "  in 
voluntary  exercises."  He  silently  rejected 
also  Edwards'  theory  of  the  connection  of 
motives  with  volitiwia.  But  he  set  up  no 
positive  theory  of  the  wDI,  or  of  the  eannee> 
tlon  of  the  divine  and  human  activity.  The 
doctrine  of  decrees  bedns  lo  receive  illumi- 
nation, for  they  are  uitrnded  not  u{viii  the 
arbitrar}'  will,  but  the  love  of  God.    This  is 
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touch  of  the  Edwardeao  tiMOfy  of  virtne 
pptiad  to  the  character  of  Qod.  The  con- 
moosjr  of  decrees  with  freedom  he  does  not 
itemjpttoptOTe.  hut  holds  fiwt  to  both  tnitlu 
)  alike  inofed.  thus  giving  to  Ms  foDower* 
ae  of  their  most  distinct  ix'caliaritics.  the 
ispositiun  to  sacritico  no  truth  bt'c-ause  not 
ItOgethcr  explicable.  The  amount  of  atton- 
OD  paid  to  tlie  m  w  birth  in  the  chief  sign  of 
tendency  to  improvement  at  this  point.  On 
le  ability  of  man  to  repent,  Hopkios  is 
rong  and  clear.  He  is  aJso  to  be  credited 
ith  the  flnfc  introduction  of  the  ptrammen- 
i  theory  of  ^e  atoueneut  into  l9ew  Eng- 

But  while  Hopkins  wjls  thtis quietly  systc in- 
izing  \m  i.ii  im,  a  controversy  had  arisen 
,  New  Eugiiiiid  wliicli  speedily  led  to  an 
iportant  raotlilleatiou  of  theological  views. 
)hn  Murray  arrived  in  America  in  1770,  and 
•gan  to  (M-each  Universalism  upon  the  ba«is 
:  the  thMM7  of  Rdhr,  which  he  caUsd 
aidon.'*  It  was  nothuf  bat  the  old  8atlB> 
<-tion  theory  of  the  atonement,  with  tlie  drx-- 
ine  f)f  imputation  of  Christ's  nu  rit.s,  ami  the 
liiitioniil  proi>osition  tliat  Ciirist  died  for 
I.  Therefore  iielly  couchuled  that  (Uirist's 
erlts  were  imputed  to  all,  and  henrc  all 
ere  already  saved.  The  conclusion  could 
>t  i)e  accepted  bj  the  New  England  divines, 
heir  views  upon  tt»  mbfect  liad  boon  settled 
r  long  consmerstloa.  wAwaids  bad  deroted 
Mch  rittcntion  the  8\ibject  of  future  pun 
iinent  at  various  times.  Tlie  irrent  dilli- 
ilty  in  tlie  tiieorv  of  eternal  pnnisiiment, 
e  permission  of  evil  in  the  govern nieiit  of  a 
»od  and  almighty  Omi,  Kdwards,  B<'llamy, 
id  Hopkios  had  all  wrestled  with.  But  the 
gle  oxihe  UniTersalist  argument  was  good, 
id  beaoe  the  tnmble  must  lie  in  the  prem- 
».  It  could  not  He  In  thn  proposition  that 
lri^t  died  for  all.  Belldiny  hud  sliown  thi.s. 
ic  (irotian  tlu'ory  of  the  iiloiu  iueiit,  wliidi 
lehes  tliat  (iixl  aet.s  in  this  matter  not  as  the 
fendetl  party,  as  the  old  ( .  alvini^m  conceived, 
II  as  a  ruler,  ami  that  the  8uil«!rings  of  Christ 
e  a  govemoicntal  example  and  not  the  par- 
ent of  our  dd}t  to  Qod,  had  already  gameil 
ne  •ooeptanoe  among  New  Englanders. 
ilbwinnir  Its  saggestlon,  a  group  of  thinkers 

Corniccticut,  with  West  of  Storkbridire, 
t  fortli  almost  simultaneously  the  New 
v.rland  theory  of  the  atom  ntent  as  the  an- 
■er  of  New  Entrland  to  Universalisni.  Jona- 
.10  Edwards  the  Youn|OTwas  the  Chief  of 
esn,  and  his  sermons  at  I^ew  Haven  in  1?8.'> 
3  to  be  regavded  aa  its  lint  adequate  and 
11  presentation. 

OroHns'  theorr  was  legal  in  its  forma  and 

thoiit  the  ideal  side.  That  ideal  was  pivcn 
•  tlie  K  lwardean  theory  of  virtue.  Go<l  s 
vernment  rests  upon  his  character,  and  that 
aracter  is  love.  Love  puts  men  under  a 
)ral  government  and  controls  I  hem  by  mo- 
ee.  It  preH<.TilH?s  just  penalties  for  disobo- 
jOOe  ;  but  these  will  not  bo  exacted  simply 
eauae  Ckid  Is  Just.  There  la  no  Tirtae  in 
act  of  Jtntice  anrt  from  love.  Hence 
>d  will  act  frrtm  r  " n  tillf  U,  from  a  re- 
rd  for  the  ireneral  good  of  his  univerw;. 
s  character  must  be  8hielde<l.  his  law  main- 
ned.  because  love  to  men  demands  all  this. 


But  if  this  can  be  done,  authority  maintained* 
sinners  forgiven,  and  yet  no  moral  influence 
exerted  thereby  upon  the  sinner  calculated 
to  result  in  his  liaort.  lore  demands  that  it 
shall  be  done.  AH  this  Is  effected  hy  setting 
forth  Christ  as  a  penal  example.  Thus  pub- 
lic justice  is  satistic<i  by  the  atonement,  and 
it  IS  rendered  consistent  with  the  good  of 
Ix-ing  to  forgive  man  ;  and  yet  the  debt  of 
man  is  not  paid  nor  his  merits  imputed, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be.  And 
time  the  major  pnpodtion  of  the  UnlTenalist 
annimeoi  is  takn  awar. 

IVom  this  time  on  the  wotda  "  moral  gov- 
ernment" are  found  on  many  a  page  of  New 
Knirland  Theology.  Writer  after  writer 
workeil  u])(m  the  thinry,  dcvelopinp  this 
feature  and  that  with  stJiiie  greater  degree  of 
fulness  ;  and  yet  tlie  main  ideas  were  fully 
stated  at  the  beginning.  Stephen  West 
brought  out  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to 
the  Character  of  Qod;  Qfifflnazpatlatedupon 
the  provision  made  In  the  atooement  for  all 
men,  and  developed  more  fully  the  nature  of 
the  flivine  government ;  iiurgi;  brought  out 
the  i.K  t  that  the  atonement  is  necessary  that 
(iixl  .should  be  "  just  to  hhnself  "  by  prop- 
erly representing  his  character  ;  and  Taylor 
rc8tate<l  the  nature  of  God 'a  moral  govern- 
ment with  unsurpused  ckflHllCMand  fulness. 

6.  The  Unitarian  Contronrar,  lWO-88. 
Thus  the  original  Armintanimi  nad  been  the 

(Hca>^if)n  of  the  labors  of  the  elder  Edwanls, 
and  the  Univcrsalist  controversy  had  h  d  to 
the  formulation  of  the  New  England  theorjr 
of  the  atonement.  Tlu!  controversy  which 
now  followed  stimulated  retlection  uiMin  all 
the  topics  of  Uieology,  and  thus  indirectly 
contributed  more  tlian  anything  which  had 
gone  before  to  thepecfscyon  of  the  Hew 
England  srstem.    TJnitarlanbm  as  a  move- 

j  nient  rooted  in  tlie  perio<l  of  religious  deeliiio 
I  and  in  Uie  oid  Artniniani.sm.    .V  [K)rtion  of 
the  New  Entrlaiid  mini.stry  had  felt  no  sym- 

iMithy  with  the  revivals  under  Whitctield  and 
Cdwarda.  To  (  liauncy  they  w<re  the  out- 
break of  disorder  and  "enthusiasm."  A 
cold  orthodoxy  united  easily  wiUk  Arminlaii- 
ism.  Socintaa  writers  were  soon  resd. 
Emir's  attack  upon  thedtrblty  of  Christ  waa 
n-pniited  in  Hostnn.  and  under  the  influence 
of  French  lilicrality  still  furth<T  profjresa 
mafle,  till  at  last  a  movement  appeared  wliieh 
was  fundamentally  a  denial  of  the  doetriiio 
of  the  new  birth,  but  was  ailktl  Unitarian- 
Ism.  Considerable  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  followed,  but  the  constructive 
work  of  the  period  was  not  done  at  thta 
point.  That  consisted  in  the  further  develop* 
meiit,  under  the  pressure  of  the  necessity  of 
better  thei iries  upon  t-onversion  and  of  more 
efTe<'tivi!  work  in  the  actual  snvi up  of  souls,  of 
those  doctrines  which  gather  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  will  as  their  centre. 

The  controversy  began  with  the  election  of 
Ilenrv  Ware,  a  Unitarian,  to  the  chair  of 
divinUv  in  Harvard  College  (1806).  Thoo- 
logicaHy,  the  orthodox  churches  were  pre- 
pared, by  I  he  renewed  attention  which  had 
just  been  paiil  to  tlio  work  of  the  Re«leemcr, 
for  a  discussion  of  his  person  without  great 
i  danger  of  falling  into  error.  Practically, 
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tliev  had  also  bad  a  preparation  in  tlip  iTf  .it 
i-evjvHls  in  Yale  College  and  Ihroughout  tlie 
country.  Thus  they  were,  in  fact,  only  stim- 
ulated and  helneti  on  by  the  controvcrsv  in  a 
course  of  development  already  begun. 

Hluphen  WeMt  bad  written  upon  Moral 
Agenry  (1772),  following  in  genenu  cUMely  in 
the  palli  of  Edwards,  but  departing  from 
him  in  atHrmini,'  that  moral  au'cnry  consists 
in  i  xcrcises,  which  are  the  action  of  tlie  deity, 
as  the  sole  efficient  cause.  Samuel  West  \va.s 
■tirrcd  up  by  this  reduction  of  man  to  a  mere 
machine  to  send  out  his  casays  (1705).  which 
were  remarkable  for  flnt  prt>po8ing  la  New 
JBoglud  the  divliion  of  the  mind  into  the 
three  facoltles  of  '*  the  percepliou.  tlie  pro- 
pon.<ion,  and  tlie  will,"  and  taught  that  the 
mind  by  divine  communication  i.s  a  first  j 
CBUse  in  the  siime  s<  iisf  C,,,<\  him.sclf.  The  j 
work,  revolutionary  and  anticipatory  of  much 
of  ths  best  of  the  following  development  as 
U  WM,  met  wUh  no  fitting  reception,  but  was 
replied  to  bjr  the  ^ronnger  Edwards  In  a  IH*- 
Mrtation  cnneerntity  IJberty  and  Neeemtg 
(1797).  which,  though  following  his  father's 
work  in  i^eneral,  mjwie  motives  the  orenmon  of 
tile  aciinn  of  tlie  will  rather  than  its  cause. 
Hinl  fdllowc*!  Stephen  Wt!sl  in  inakiiiL''  Ood 
the  raiue  of  men's  volitions.  By  a  singular 
logical  consequence,  he  banished  true  efficient 
causation  not  only  from  the  finite  world  but 
from  the  universe,  saying  that  God  "  is  no 
more  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own  ToUtions 
than  of  his  own  existence."  Thus  the  ten- 
dciiry  of  New  England  Theologv  wa.s.  at  tliis 
poiut,  now  more  and  more  to  the  exaltatiun 
of  the  ajrcni y  of  <»ik1  at  the  exix-nse  of  that 
of  man.  In  a  ct^rlain  sense,  Emmons  repre- 
flcnte  the  summit  of  tins  tendency,  for  his  ex- 
preesions  upon  the  divine  efficiency  are  of  the 
extremest.  God  (creates  our  volitions.  But 
in  him  the  line  of  thought  flowing  from  Bel- 
lamy through  Hopkins  reappears,  and  we  find 
the  frce<l(»m  of  man  reas-sertcd  with  the  most 
unfliarhini;  liisdain  of  apparent  iiuonsls- 
ten<-y.  Mi-ri  are  an  free  as  if  (JimI  did  not  act 
in  llieir  volitions.  If  their  volitions  are  cre- 
ated, tin  y  are'  created  free.  Wo  see  here  the 
effect  of  the  thought  which  had  comedown 
fn>m  Maiehruncho  through  Edwards,  that 
preservation  is  only  contmiwd  cwation.  At 
the  opposite  pole  from  Emmom  stood  Burton 
(17r)2-l><:»6),  who  took  up  tlie  divisitm  of  the 
mind  whieli  Sanjuel  West  \vm\  made,  and  in 
his  essays  O'^-^) '^'■'lucd  convincingly  for  tlie 
sepurntion  of  the  s<'nsihilitv,  wliicli  he  styled 
the  "  taste,"  from  the  wilf  as  a  distinct  fac- 
ulty, but  connected  the  action  of  the  will  by 
an  sdwardean  necessity  with  the  motions  of 
the  taste.  Taylor  and 'Finney  cloMd  the  de- 
velopment by'  uTitherinj^  up  these  scattered 
and  rlirersreiit  .attempts  mto  a  con^isteiif  the- 
ory wtiirh  emiiraceil  the  truths  found  in 
them  ail.  Taylor  accepted  I'urton  s  division 
of  the  mind,  an<l  found  by  it  a  neutral  point, 
the  sensibilitv,  in  the  mind  of  the  uncon-  { 
verted,  to  which  the  preMfaing  of  the  gospel  ; 
could  appeal.  Man  was  the  efficient  cause  of 
his  volitions,  la  every  act  of  the  will  the 
«  eoul  has  power  to  the  contrary.  "  A  man 
not  only  can  if  he  will,  but  Le  ran  if  Ik; 
won't."   But  then:  i^a  govcrnmcat  of  God  | 


throujrh  motives,  which  certainly,  thou;;li 
witliout  necessity,  by  the  power  of  iutlueuc-e. 
control  tlie  will.  He  also  aharpene<l  the  dis- 
tinction between  natural  and  moral  abilitr. 
Natural  ability  is  the  true  power  of  the  will ; 
moral  alrilU^  b  tlM  coodltkm  of  tiM  wIO. 
Finney  advanoee  a  slap  In  tha  fanaaof  alala- 
meut  of  the  same  vlewi.  Imt  adda  notUlig  to 
their  sulistance. 

Dr.  Taylor  went  into  fidl  discussion  of  the 
(juestions  us  to  sin,  man's  d<  pravity,  regener- 
ation, and  the  jx-rmis-sion  of  sin,  thus  taking 
up  the  whole  line  of  anthronological  invest!- 
gatioD  which  hud  occupied  New  England 
from  the  time  of  Edwarda.  The  years  18W- 
38  were  occapied  with  a  eontroveny  with 
Dr.  Tyler  upon  tli.  se  points.  The  general 
outcome  was  the  removal  of  those  features  of 
the  former  theolotrv  to  v\  liich  Unitarians  had 
r«'peate<lly  objecletl,  and  which  the  New  Eng- 
land writers  themselves  believed  objection- 
able, and  the  general  adoption  of  the  priS' 
ciplcs  whicJi  have  since  been  known  as  jfew 
EngUmd  theology— that  all  aia  fa  voliiataiy ; 
that  through  our  connection  wftb  Adam  thoe 
is  in  man  a  sinful  iirop<'nsit3-  whii  h  renders 
it  previously  certain  that  evtry  man  will  sin 
from  th(  l>i  trinidng  of  moral  action  ;  that 
though  man  has  complete  freedom  of  will,  as 
u  fact  he  never  turns  to  God  without  the  pre- 
vious regenerating  operation  of  the  Iloly 
Spirit,  which  persuasively  turns  him  to  re- 
pentance and  DoUneM ;  that  hoUiieaa  ia  dia> 
Interested  love ;  and  that  election  is  the 
choice,  for  reasons  lying  in  the  knowlKlge  of 
(t(k1  alone,  of  certain  persons,  v  ithout  regard 
to  their  own  merits,  as  the  recipients  of  such 
gnu-iouK  influence  as  shall  ceitainlv  set:ure 
their  repentance.  Sin,  Dr.  Taylor  held,  could 
perhaps  not  be  wisdj  prevented  in  the  sjra* 
tern  which  God  had  adopted,  of  the  fovem- 
ment  of  free  agBBta  by  moral  inflndMea. 

In  all  this  coDtTOversy.  mndi  aKfefanoa 
was  given  by  various  single  writers.  BprinC 
heljK  d  in  the  doctrine  oif  abilitv.  Emmons^ 
preaching  presented  the  N<  w  I'Mirl-nid  doc- 
trines with  great  pungency  and  .sLartling. 
axiomatic  clearness.  Beeciier  and  Griffin 
preached  revival  sermons  of  great  power,  in- 
corpoiatbiffthe  new  divinity.  Stuart  IntMi^t 
the  Momoee  Oecman  learning  to  the  oott> 
ffict. 

6.  The  jxriod  of  theoloirtcid  Unification, 
1M,38  71.  The  new  liivinity  of  Taylor  brought 
at  first  nothing  but  cniitu^i<;n  into  the  gen- 
eral fortunes  of  the  Congregational  churches. 
It  wjis  seizctl  upon  by  th(x«e  who  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  plan  of  union  lietween  Prea- 
byterians  and  Congregationaliflta*  whidi  had 
been  in  operation  aiaoe  1801»  aa  a  pietext  for 
dissolving  tliat  connection.  The  Presbrte- 

rian  Church  was  rent  by  it  (1887-38).  The 
West  ^\■.■lH  more  rudii  id  than  tlu'  East  in  the 
adoption  of  Taylorisin,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  8Usp<K  te<l  of  various  heresies  mid  laxitieji 
even  by  the  friends  of  New  England  Theol- 
ogy. The  Convention  at  Albany  in  1858 
brc')ught  about  a  better  stale  of  feeling  bv 
producing  a  better  understanding  of  each 
imrty  b^  the  other.  Increased  means  of 
( (immunication  dtnillff  the  years  till  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  1871  produced  greater  ami 
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_  'harmony  of  view.  At  the  bcgianing 
a  tiM  civil  war  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
iiMrly  M  great  a  d^ree  of  wamihnity  uuiuug 
CkMinqntloiialists  ia  the  mooeplaaeb  of  Hew 
England  Tbcolog3'  as  tliere  was  originally  ia 
the  acceptance  of  the  older  Calvinism. 

Only  one  }xrcut  allt'Uipt  at  original  work  rc 
muitis  t<i  11  )ti-,  that  at  Oberlin  under  the  lead 
of  i'resitlfiit  Fiuuey.  This  institution,  etatt- 
inp  as  an  earnest  and  u«>rrciisive  evangelical 
mivsionary  establisliuKiit.  labored  with  pecul- 
iar earnestness  to  eh-vute  the  atandard  of 
Chri»tiaD  livimg  by  inatatiac  upon  tba  duty  of 
obtaining  entire  nncttflerabii.  A  Kmiewfaat 
new  view  of  moral  action  WH  devcloixd, 
which.  takin<;  the  idea  of  West  anil  EmnionH. 
tliiit  all  moral  ageucy  (vii-^iNti-d  in  exercise, 
inii^liil  that  every  volitirm  \\  rts  eitlicr  per- 
fectly holy  or  perfe«:tly  hinful,  since  it 
«ith^  waa  ur  was  not  an  exercLste  of  disinter- 
Cflled  benevolence.  Since  it  is  possible,  there- 
fofe,  to  pat  forth  s  holy  voUtfon,  the  soul  in 
that  act  and  at  that  moment  is  peffcctly  holv. 
nml  to  obtahl  entire  sanctitlcation  nwds  only 
to  continue  tO  put  forth  uniuterrupU'dly  such 
TolitionK.  Tills  it  can  and  ought  to  do.  Tiiis 
theory  can  as  vet  be  st  an-el y  sai*!  to  have  been 
Incorporatcil  into  New  Kn^rlaud  Theology. 

New  England  has  produced  many  other 
pi>werful  theological  writers,  such  as  Horace 
BuahnelU  wlto^  liowever.  while  oontribating 
to  Introdace  into  New  England  Theology  bet- 
ter conceiuions  of  the  atonement  as  a  source 
of  moral  intlu(;n<  i-  ujwn  the  sinner,  and  ho  the 
great  iniitivc  kailiug  him  to  repentance,  has 
had  little  otiier  inlluenue  upon  the  school  of 
thought  whos4'  history  we  have  now  sketched. 

(The  best  living  expounder  of  New  Eng- 
land Theology  Is  Edwards  A.  Park  of  Au- 
dover.  Uia  articles  in  Schaff-lI«naff,McClia> 
tock  and  Strong,  and  in  the  mbUemtea  Saera 
are  niinn  duih,  and  of  the  highest  value.  See 
ul.HO  hi.-«  memoirs  of  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  and  a 
fortlicnmiug  one  of  Eilwanls  I'mfe-sdr 
G.  P.  Fisher  is  also  a  sympathetic  interpreter 
of  Tavlor.  A  lliltoty  of  the  achool  is  a  de- 
.videnitunv^  F.  II.  F. 

New  Jerusalem  Ohorch.  Bee  Nkw 
Chubch. 

New  Ught  Antlbur^hars.  Bee  Pkicsuy- 

TKKiAN  (JucucHES  (tnittid  Presbyterian 
Churcli). 

Kew  School  Freahyteei—  Oinnk.  Bee 

Presbttekian  Chubchkb. 

Newman,  John  Philip,  D.D.  (Rochester 
Semijiary,  New  York«  1864).  LL.D.  (Wes- 
leyan  University,  Athens,  Tenn.,  1883),  Heth< 

o<Iiiit  bishop  ;  1).  in  New  York.  Sept.  1,  1828  ; 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  MetluMlist  Epis- 
ci>[>iil  Church  in  1><4H  ;  was  pa.-'tor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Washington.  1869-72,  187.V7H  ;  chaplain  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  1868-75  ;  preached 
in  the  MadLuu  Avenue  Congregational 
Gharch,  New  York.  1889-84;  waa  elected 
Ushop.  1888.  Re  publisbed  From  Dan  1o 
Bteniitfbn.  New  York,  1864  ;  From  the  Ptninu 
Gulf  to  tlif.  Mediterranean,  1876 ;  Sfniwia, 
1876  ;  ChrittiiniityTrinm)ihnnt,  1884 ;  Suprfin- 
aey  of  Lav,  New  York.  1880,  etc     C.  P. 


Nswman,  John  Mmary^  D.D.  (Rome, 
1846).  lioman  C'atliolic ;  b.  m  London,  Feb, 
21,  1801 ;  d.  at  Edgbarton,  Buiuhigham, 
Auf.  U.  1880.  He  waa  educated  at  Ealhig 
and  at  Trinity  College.  Oxford  ;  B.A.,  1820  ; 
fellow  of  Oriel.  IB'iij ;  onhdned,  1824 ;  vice- 
principal  of  St.  AllHin's  Hall,  1825  ;  tutor, 
1826-48  ;  e.xuniiiier,  1827  ;  vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  and  curate  of  Littlemore.  1828-43. 
During  a  tour  in  the  Mediterranean,  1832-33, 
he  wrote  "  Lead,  kindly  Light"  and  many 
other  lyrics  included  in  Lgra  Apoatolica,  Lon- 
don. 1886.  Returning  Just  before  Kdile'a 
Sermon  on  National  Apostasy  opened  the  Ox- 
ford movement,  he  l)egan  the  T)\irl»  for  the 
l\me«,  writinj^  24  of  the  flO.  IILs  Tract  No. 
IK),  aiming  to  prove  the  Thirty  nine  Articles 
in  harmony  with  lioman  dcMtriue,  brought 
the  series  to  a  close  anud  a  storm  of  protest, 
March.  1841.  The  withdrawal  from  the  Eng- 
lish Church  of  many  who  lield  these  viewa 
began  aoon  after,  but  Newiaan  did  not  fiil> 
low  tin  Oct.,  Win,  hiter  two  years  of  retire- 
ment at  Littlemore.  His  plan  for  an  English 
Oratorian  community,  nppro^ed  by  the  pope, 
IH-IR,  was  carried  out  1849,  and  the  order  soon 
MeltK-cl  at  liimdngham.  There  he  remained, 
except  for  four  years  at  Dublin,  l8ii4-.>8,  as 
rector  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. The  chief  im-ldeuts  of  his  later  life 
were  the  libel  suit  brought  against  liim  by  the 
ex-monk.  Dr.  Achilli,  wherein,  contrary  to 
puhlic  opinion,  he  wtu<  mulcted  In  nearly 
i'18,000,  a  sum  raised  by  subscription 
throughout  the  unrld  ;  the  attack  ou  him  by 
Kingsley,  and  lii.s  memorable  reply  in  hu 
greatest  pTt)se  book,  Aiwlogia  pro  Vita  tna, 
1860 ;  aiid  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate, 
1879. 

Newnaii  waa  by  Ihr  the  neatest  accearion 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  ana  tlic  greatest  losa 

to  that  of  England,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  purity  of  las  motives  was  rarely 
questioned  ;  the  dignity  and  attractivenetw  of 
hLs  chanicter  gained  general  respect  and 
much  affection  ;  the  splendor  of  his  talents 
won  him  the  highest  rank  in  recent  religiotu 
Itteratnre.  He  »  veneialed  by  critics  as  (ha 
masterof  aMrlBotpraaaa||rle:  UaveiaaliUlT. 
though  Httle  enlUTated,  has  been  shown  In 
poetry  and  fiction  :  /."M  and  Oain ;  or,  ths 
Ston/'of  a  Ci/nrfrt,  London.  1848,  and  f^nni*' 
t(i,  a  Sk-ttf-fi  of  thi-  Third  V,n'>in!,  Ix."!,")  ;  his 
Ver»e*,  1867,  included  The  Dream  if  Cenm- 
tiuM,  his  only  poem  of  any  length.  Tlieso 
excursions,  too  often  disregarded  as  lighter 
works,  might  have  made  the  fame  of  a  tema 
man.  As  a  preacher  lie  was  amooff  the  great- 
est ;  his  Paraehiat  and  Ftain  Sermoru,  8  toIs., 
have  been  widely  read  and  hiirhly  valued  for 
eloquence  and  "  nigral  intensity."  Among 
his  other  books  are  Arinitj*  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tiiry.  18;iy  ;  hetures  on  Jii»tification,  1838  ; 
Jtihliral  null  h>rleinaMi(nl  Miraete*,  1843  ;  De 
reiin»Hrnt  of  Vhrutian  Dortrine,  1845  (written 
to  lustify  the  Roman  position,  and  his  ad> 
heston  thereto):  JHfkvltiet  tf  Attf^kaam, 
1850,  9  vols.;  Enny  in  Aid  of  a  Grttmmar  ef 
Ataent,  1870.  Ufa  w  orks,  as  collected  1870- 
79.  fillefl  thirty-four  volumes,  and  sulwcquent 
or  omitted  matter  would  make  Hix  more, 
j  Tiie  regard  felt  for  blm  among  Protestant 
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conunuDions,  and  the  undiminished  Interest 
which  followed  him  through  his  later  yeani 
of  comparative  silence  and  inaction,  show 
how  th«  hbmi  qpfrit  ni  Christianity  has  in- 
creased withtn  OUT  thne.  In  any  provlnus 
ago  lie  "would  have  ham  hatnl  us  a  .si-corlcr  ; 
for  mauy  years  lie  hn^  beta  iiu  ntiniud  only 
with  respect  for  his  ^^reat  (iiniliticf^.  iinil  rej^rct 
at  the  diminution  of  liis  usefvilnesM  consequent 
on  his  loss  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Pend- 
ing the  sppearance  of  a  oompletc  life,  we 
that  br  Jemring^  IMS;  B.  H.  Hntton.  Bos- 
iwi,  law.  F  M.  B. 

N«W  Testament.  A  name  applied  to  t)iu 
Greek  Seripuircs  ami  takin  froia  1Kb.  ix. 
15,  where  it  referH  lo  tlic  new  toveniint  rati- 
fied by  the  blood  of  Christ  as  distinguished 
f^om  the  old  covenant  (£z.  zziv.  8)  xmtifled 

?r  the  blood  of  animal  vtettana.  Tbe  New 
estament,  or,  ai  it  wooM  be  better  named, 
the  New  Covenant,  contains  three  sections  : 
1.  Tlie  historical,  whicli  conslnts  of  the  four 
gospels — Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  und  John — 
and  the  Acts  of  the  AjKislles,  the  f< inner  giv- 
ing the  fourfold  biograpliy  of  our  I.,ord  and 
the  latter  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church.  2.  The  didactic  wrltinga,  which  in- 
dadethe  thirteen  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
witli  the  anonymoua  epbUe  to  the  Hebrews 
sometimes  ascribed  to  him,  the  epititle  of 
James,  the  two  cpisths  of  P<'ter,  the  three  of 
John,  and  the  epi.btli^  of  .Iiuk'.  all  of  w  hU  h 
concur  to  unfold  the  doi  triiie.-*  of  Clirisi  iuiiily 
and  tiieir  npplienlion  to  inilividual  und  sot  ial 
life.  3.  The  prophetical  section  conhi>t.s  of 
only  one  boolt.  tbe  Apocalypse  or  BeTclatiou 
of  John  the  Divine,  whicli  oonrista  for  the 
most  part  of  a  aeries  of  visions,  highly  sym- 
bolical in  form,  that  reach  from  tlie  tirst  agc 
of  tlie  clitirch  to  the  hv*l.  The  learned  arc 
not  agreed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
symbols,  but  notwitlistaii'ling  its  niy.vtery  the 
book  has  always  been  dear  to  the  heart  of 
believers.  T.  V.  C. 

Newton,  John,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  in 
London,  July  li4,  172r»  ;  d.  there,  Dec,  81, 
li^tT.  His  early  life  a.s  a  sjiiUir  was  full  of 
sin  und  wufTering,  and  lie  w  ju*  a  hlave-trader 
till  n.V),  though  hi.s  religious  convictions 
were  of  earlier  date.  After  some  years  as  a 
tide-surveyor  at  Liverpool,  he  with  difficulty 
obtained  ordination,  1764-4111^  and  became 
carats  of  Olney.  85  m.  n.n.w.  of  fxxtdon. 
Here  Cowper  canic  in  17<W,  and  from  their 
clo«!0  friendship  spraiiL'  the  (Jlh<t/  Hi/mut, 
1779,  the  most  important  conlrilniiiun  to 
.sjicn.Hl  song  in  the  last  century  after  tho.-^;  of 
Watts  uu(l  Wesley.  Newton  was  rector  of 
St.  MaiT  Wovlnoth,  London,  from  1779,  and 
the  dlief  ornament  of  the  Evangelical  party. 
Be  was  a  moderate  Calvinist,  and  a  nnost  sin- 
cere and  lovable  man.  In  prose  he  pttblisbed 
an  Authentir  Xarratire,  London,  a  AVr//  rr  of 
BeeU«Ui«tif(U  IIxKlory,  1770,  Citniiplionia, 
1781,  and  sundrv  .Hermous  and  letters,  col- 
lected in  6  vols.,  1816.  with  a  life  by  R.  CecU. 
1806.  P.  H.  & 

HSfWton,  Sir  Isaac,  h.  at  Voolsthorpc,  102 
m.  w.  by  n.  of  London.  Doc  M.  ltM2  ;  d.  in 
Ixmdon,  March  20,  17'J7  He  graduated  ut 
Trinitj  College,  Cambridge.  1600;  became 


fellow,  1667  ;  Lucasfam  professor  of  mathe* 
matics,  1669.  His  vast  services  to  sdenco 
need  not  be  mentioned  here.  He  was  falter* 
ested  in  theological  studies,  and  left  in  mann- 
Rcript  Obtena  tiont  on  the  PrvphtHftofDaniH 
itiol  t/if  Apornltrpte,  London,  ITIW  ;  Ttro  yo- 
titbit-  (''/rriijifuirig  of  the  Scripturen,  ;  a 

Churrh  Jlist'inj.  utitl  I'tlicr  rclii^ii mjk  writings. 

(See  Brewster's  memoir,  London,  3 
vols.)  F.  M.  B. 

Newton,  Riohard,  D.I).  (Kenvon  Coll.  ce. 
Gumbier.  O..  1H45),  Epi.scopuliun  ;  b.  in 
Liverpool.  Eng..  July  V>.  1818;  d.  in  PhiU- 
delphiu.  Pa.,  May  1W7.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of' Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia, 
1886,  and  at  the  General  Theolocioal  berni* 
nary.  New  York  City,  1889  ;  spent  his  enttre 
ministerial  life  in  Philadelphia,  first  as  n  ( tor 
of  St.  Paul's.  1840,  then  of  the  Kpiplmnv, 
l!S02,  and  then  of  the  Covenant.  He 
wa3  a  recognizetl  litider  of  the  Low  Church 
party.  His  numerous  publications  are  mootly 
sermons  to  children,  for  which  he  was  famous. 
(See  Tht  Ilmth  iu  the  WildfnifM,  with  biog- 
raphv  hv  his  son,  W.  W.  liewton.  Kew 
York,  iws.) 

Newton,  Riohard  Heb«r,  D.D.  (I  nion. 
1881),  Episcopalian,  son  of  the  alxive  .  b.  in 
Philadelphia.  Oct.  81.  1H40  ;  has  Ix-.  n  since 
1869  rector  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York 
City.  He  Is  noted  for  his  bold  advocacy  of 
so-called  "  advanced  "  views,  and  is  a  pro- 
nounced Broad  Churchman.  Of  his  publi- 
rations  mav  be  noted,  Piglit  and  Wrom/  /  V* 
of  the  Bil'lt',  New  York.  \mi  ;  li>ok  of  th* 
iieginningii,  1HK4  ;  I'/nl,.Htiiii»m,  188B :  I¥tb- 
lemt,  im  I  S(Kial  i^uditt,  1887. 

How  Healawd  consists  of  three  fslanda. 

North,  South,  and  Stewart,  1200  m.  s.e.  of 

Australia.  It  extends  from  84*  25'  to  iV  IT 
s.  lat.,  and  from  lfi(i"  2n  to  17S'  -MV  ,  long., 
with  an  area  of  llHi.dOO  scp  m.  It  ^^as  dis- 
e')V(T(ii  by  Al>el  'r;istii;in  in  ir>4"J,  Cnok, 
who  was  the  first  European  to  land  there, 
took  possession  for  George  III.  in  1760.  llie 
natives  are  Maoris,  of  Polynesian  race ;  they 
"  had  no  Idea  <it »  Supreme  Behig,"  and  were 
fierce  cannibals.  Samuel  Marsden  <(i.v.\ 
chaplain  in  New  South  "Wales,  tstabli'.hiii 
the  first  mi.s.sion  in  1814.  nt  the  Bay  of  I.-lands, 
among  the  Ngapuhi  trilte,  and  supervised  it 
till  his  death  in  1888.  The  natives  w.  re  grad- 
unlly  converted,  showing  themseltres  un- 
usuully  amenable  to  civilizing  influences ; 
and  at  this  i>lace  the  chieb  submitted  to 
Qreat  BrHafai  fn  1840.  CMonhatkn  bmn 
about  that  time,  and  Wellington,  the  capital, 
was  founded  by  a  land  wmpnny,  1840.  The 
province  of  Canterbury  Wius  .settk-d,  IKiO,  hy 
Cliureh  of  Eng!;ind  jKople.  and  Otago  by 
rresli\'ti  ria!is  ;  but  tlierc  is  no  otablishetl 
churcil  in  U>c  i.slands.  The  foreign  popula- 
tion «l  (he  end  of  1888  was  515.000  ;  five 
years  earlier  these  had  been  rated,  in  round 
nmnbers,  as  174,000  Hpittcopoliaas,  08.000 
Presbyterians,  59.000  Ronumist.s,  (w>o 
Methodists,  and  other  l»odics  in  much  .smalk  r 
numbers.  Tlie  natives  were  rejKirted  in  ISSI 
us  44,007  ;  there  were  said  to  lie  2,(XK),000  in 
1K\'>.  The  progres.s  (if  tin-  colony  has  Ix-en 
generaUj  pniceful,  and  little  interrupted  bj 
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ocal  InsurrartionB,  of  which  the  chief  oc- 

•urrtMl  iu  18<5:M'>4.  Whiitcvi  r  lio  tho  fate  of 
ho  srtvujjtj.s  when  brought  in  coiitat  t  with  ii 
uiK-rior  race  and  new  wiiys  of  liCc,  New 
Zealand  preneatB  aa  emineul  iuAtaiice  of  tho 
nlaaionaty  DmMiing  tha  war  for  the  colonist. 

F.  M.  H. 

N«w  Tear.   See  Trumpets,  Ff:ast  ok. 

ITloa»a,  OonncUi  oL  1.  Called  bv  Con- 
Uiintine  in  825  to  nettle  the  doctrinal  Htrife 
-aKiug  ill  Alexandria  upon  the  divinity  of 
L'lirist.  For  Iho  previous  events,  nee  arts. 
Ajiius  and  Atuaxavivh,  T1»o  hisliops  were 
provided  irith  conveyance  at  thi  public  coet, 
and  came  tnm  every  part  of  the  empire, 
though  mudt  moie  numerously  from  the 
East  than  the  West.  Their  number  is  vari- 
ously ^tvon,  but  AthanasiuB  seta  ft  at  818. 
The  prmiripal  jH  rsoiuigeH  were  the  bkliops  of 
the  frrotit  ehurchi-s  at  JeruHiilem.  Antioih, 
ami  .\.h"x:iiiilri;i  :  Athanasius  ;  F.usi'liins  of 
Gieaareii  and  iiluiMjbius  of  NiconiLiiia,  and 
Arioa  himself.  Befom  tlw  covuidl,  various 
informal  matters  were  dbcwaed.  Tho  coun- 
cil was  opened  at  the  designated  time  by  the 
cm|M!ror  In  person,  who  entered  with  much 
splendor  and  state  ;  but  he  soon  left  the 
]>n--iil(.'ni'y  to  others,  though  coutiiiuinf^  to 
watch  the  progress  of  things  and  to  e.vert  a 
piwcrful  indiu'iKi'.  Who  llie.sc  presidents 
wore  i.s  uulinown.  There  were  in  the  coun- 
cil three  parties — the  decided  Ari;uis,  the  de- 
cided Aihanasiaos,  both  of  which  wero  few 
in  nambers,  and  the  largor  body  of  those 
who  occupied  about  the  position  of  Busebius 
of  C'iesjirea,  who  presented  an  old  symlx)!  of 
his  own  ehureh,  which  wits  eoucheil  in  aiu- 
Wiruous  phra-^es  \\\tc»n  the  dis])uted  points. 
Tilt!  conffHsioii  of  Arius  was  lir-t  ]iri  srnlLii 
an.l  imme.liutch'  reji-ctcd  loud  acchuna- 

tlons  of  di -^atisfiu-tion.    Tluu  the  iOuM-biau 
creed  wa9  brouxht  forward,  but  found  too  in- 
doflidte.  The  Alexandrian  party  were  deter- 
ndne  j  to  have  a  creed  which  should  positively 
exclude  Arianism,  and  so  revised  theEuscbinn 
cnwi,  aud  selected  the  word  "  honi-o-ou.sios," 
of  Ihu  same  nature  witli,  to  describe  the  re- 
lation of  the  Sou  to  the  Fathtr.    Two  re- 
cusants were,  with  Arius,  banished.  The 
council  al-io  pass<;d  decrees  upon  the  Meletiau 
schism  ^v.)  and  the  Eoflter  (q.v.)  contro- 
venif.   n  Anally  attained  great  authority  in 
the  church,  not  only  because  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  tho  state,  but  because  of  its  size,  its 
(lii:nity.  and  the  prowing  conviction  that  it 
had  set  f>irth  the  trutli.    (See  Uovle,  A 
torii-al  View  of  the  Coiijwil  of  A'ir«,  with  a 
Tmntlation  of  J)of  itment»,  New  York,  1856.) 

9,  Called  to  settle  the  icouoid&stic  contro- 
vmy.fai  the  general  computation  the  sevcntli 
tteaiMidoel  eouncil,  it  met  Urst  at  Oonstanti- 
nople  in  786,  but  on  account  of  the  oppoeition 
of  the  bishops,  populace,  and  mflita^  of  that 
citv  w;is  inunediately  postponed  a  year,  and 
reassembled  at  Nioea.  Sept.  24,  7H7.'  and  tin- 
lihed  ii.s  session  Oct.  23  of  tlio  same  year.  It 
prooounoexl  in  favor  of  the  use  of  pictures 
and  images  in  tlie  ciuirches,  on  nooount  of 
the  imge  of  the  church  and  the  support  ^ven 
theniby  to  the  doctrine  of  tlte  incarnation  I 
Tbej  were  not  to  be  worshipped,  but  to  be 


treated  with  veneration  by  the  people, 
wen'  passed  also  a  number  of  discipTinarj 
l  anons.  (See  Stanley.  Ilittory  of  the  Kaatem 
Chureht  London,  1861.)  F.  H.  F. 

Iflossno-OonstantlnopoMtan  Oraed.  The 

creed  which  passes  under  this  name  is  said  to 

have  been  prepared  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  y«iir  3«1  by  revising  the 
creetl  of  llie  Council  of  Niciea  (q.v.)  slightlv, 
and  by  aiiding  detinitious  as  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  church,  etc.,  in  general  confonni^ 
with  the  Apostka'  Creed.  But  Hort  (7V>o 
Ditmtatidna.  JI.  On  the  OomiantUtopeUtan 
Creed  and  other  Beutem  Creedt  of  the  Foufih 
Cent  II  n/.  Cambridge,  1876)  has  shown  that 
there  i.s  no  external  evidence  lHtw<en  the  years 
;isi  ntid  4'tl  in  Orient  or  Uccidenl  of  theox- 
isleiii  e  <if  tliis  creed,  and  lliat  the  orii^iiial 
Micene  Creetl  was  then  tho  one  in  conuuon 
use  in  the  churches,  which  more  and  more 
took  the  place  of  the  old  baptismal  creeds. 
Intenud  evldenoe  ia  also  against  the  common 
view.  There  are  four  omiiwions  and  ten  ad- 
ditions  in  tho  Constantinople  Creed,  besides 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nuitter. 
The  Council  of  < 'onstantino|il<'  sinijily  rc- 
ntlirmed  the  2sicene  Creed,  and  the  no-called 
2s'icteno-Coastaniiuo]K>litau  Creed  is  in  fact 
the  baptismal  creed  of  the  ehureh  at  Jcru* 
salem,  revised  and  enlarged  by  tlie  mo«t  im- 
portant elements  of  the  creed  of  Nicca.  Its 
date  can  be  fixed  at  from  862  to  878.  This 
was  a  period  of  creed  construction  in  the 
Host.  But  l»<iw  did  it  come  to  be  called  an 
O'cumenical  creed  and  assigneti  to  this  j>ar- 
ticular  council  1  Tlie  council  iLself  had  little 
claim  to  the  style  "  o-cumenical. "  Only  Ori- 
entals were  there,  and  they  by  no  full  repie* 
sentation.  It  was  the  subsequent  imiiortance 
of  the  patriarch  of  Conetantiiioiile  wnich  lent 
to  the  council  the  character  or  cecumenicaL 
The  authority  of  tho  creed  depends  upon  that 
of  the  council,  and  it  was  not  till  about  480 
that  tho  latter  W!w  held  to  be  ocunienicaL 
Then  in  the  Council  of  Chalce<lon  (401)  the 
coun<-il  antl  its  supposed  creed  were  sanc- 
tioned :  and  in  the  West  between  this  time 
and  the  end  of  the  same  centurr  the  creed 
received  Uie  nme  credit  as  in  the  i^t.  Prop- 
ct\v.  therefore,  like  the  "  Apostles'  Creed  " 
and  tho  "  Athamudan"  it  is  pBeudonymous. 
(For  an  excellent  r«V'/w/^  of  tlit?  evidence  seo 
llamack  iu  Uerzog,  lieaiencffctopadie,  vol. 
viii..  p.  919.)  F.  U.  F. 

Nlcephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ; 
b.  7").S  ;  piilriareh,  806  ;  a  warm  friend  oi  the 
worship)  I >f  ini.'iges,  fell  into  trouble  with  Leo 
Artueuius  (emperor  813),  who  forbmle  the  use 
of  images  ;  was  depoeed,  816,  and  died  iu  a 
monastery.  828.  F.  H.  F. 

Nlcaphonu  Calliati,  or  son  of  Calli.stus,  u 
(Jreek  church  hi-storian  of  little  merit  who 
flourished  from  1820  to  1380.  lie  gives  a 
view  of  the  whole  hleloiy  of  the  church  to 
the  year  610.  F.  H.  F. 

Nicetas  Akominatoa,  b.  from  11.10  to  1140  ; 
d.  120(5 ;  a  IJvzuutine  historian  of  importance, 
describing  ibe  period  1116-120')  He  also 
published  a  SVeawry  cf  Ortho<!oj-y  in  37 
books.  F.  H,  F. 
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Nioholai,  popes  of  Ihiit  nunu'.  1.  Pope 
858-67.  He  IxTanw;  i>op(;  largely  thro\igh  the 
influeiK-e  of  the  EmixTor  Lewis  II.,  -who  was 
present  at  Rome,  lie  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  ealaigemeat  of  the  Koouu  intlu 
ence  in  I  taly.  la  thb  he  xnM  «BtlNi7  miocess- 
fill.  In  GermuiT  tke  Mine  was  true.  In 
France  he  was  ratrolved  In  a  long  contest 
with  ITincmar  of  Rheims  (q.v.),  the  reason  of 
which  hiy  in  the  evident  uesign  of  Hineniar 
to  supplant  the  intlucnoe  of  Sic  holy  see  in 
France.  After  lliucmar  submitted  in  the 
matter  of  Ifothail,  the  pope  kept  the  que^ition 
of  the  legitimacy  of  Hiucmar's  ac(.«s8ioD  to 
hia  bUhopric  in  agitation  till  his  own  death 
pvtaaeMltothe&coid.  Nieholaa  abo  pro- 
oiaded  anfnst  Lo(hatre  II.  fat  his  plan  to 
dfrorce  hU  lawful  wife  in  order  to  make  hi.s 
concubine  <jueen.  The  result  was  the  humili- 
ation of  the  king  and  the  (1(  position  of  the 
bishoDS  who  had  pronouiu-ed  the  divonx-.  a 
atretCA  of  power  ne^er  e.\erle<i  liefore  in 
Prance.  Nicliolas  brought  the  younp  Mora- 
vian Church,  just  coming  into  exiatince  un- 
der the  miflaUMiaries  Cnil  and  McUmmUiu, 
ntider  the  control  of  the  Koman  aee.  Sfmflar 
efforta  with  the  Rnlirariiin  Church,  which 
approMcheii  Itome  rtrsl,  led  to  complications 
with  Photius  (q.v. )  and  Ui  the  deposition  of 
Nicholas  hy  a  Greek  synod  in  867.  Nicholas 
died  (Nov.'  13,  M'.)  tV-fore  the  matter  was 
brought  to  a  dose.  2.  Pope  Dih-.  28.  1058, 
to  July  27,  1061.  Gerhard,  b.  iu  Burgundy  ; 
made  oiahop of  Florence  bv  Ueniy  ill.:  w'as 
■Nodated  with  the  party  of  reform,  ao  called, 
in  his  day.  ITildebrand  therefore  secured  his 
election  tu  the  papal  office.  He  held  a  nyncxi 
at  Kome  at  Kaster,  10.")9.  in  which  he  re<"cived 
the  8ul)mis.sion  of  his  rival,  the  anti-txjpe 
Benedict  X.,  e.\tortetl  from  Ikreiigarius  a  re- 
cantation uf  big  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  laid  down  certain  regulations  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope  which  pat  thia  eubatanthdliy 
In  the  hands  of  the  eanflnals,  allowing  to  the 
emp<'mr  the  right  of  roiyflrmatinn.  He  first 
wort' the  double  crown.    He  died  at  Klorenei-. 

3.  Pojw  Nov.  25.  1277,  to  Aug.  22,  12h) 
Oiovamd  Oaetani  Ursini,  cardinal.  1244  ;  he 
cberl-hed  after  his  elevation  to  the  i^Hjiacy 
great  pl  tna  for  the  reorganization  of  the  eh 
tire  empire,  but  died  withoot  having  accom- 
pUahed  anything  of  Importapoe.  4.  Pope 
FsK  93.  1988.  to  April  4, 1999.  A  Piancb- 
can,  and  general  of  the  order  in  1274.  lie  was 
the  first  (if  thai  order  to  aseeiul  the  pa]>al 
throne.  IU»  fir^t  and  only  imixirtaiit  art  was 
the  annulling  of  the  treaty  by  which  Charles 
of  Anjou  had  purchased  from  Alphonso  of 
Anigon  his  release  from  prison.  5.  Anti- 
potx;  from  May  12,  1828.  when  he  wasac 
claimed  by  a  popuhir  aaeembtr  upon  the 
Place  of  St.  i%ter,  to  1880.  6.  TetnauMo 
ParsntuceUl,  b.  at  Sarzana  near  Sjn  /zia,  in 
V.m  :  d.  March  24.  1455.  He  was  cdueatcil 
at  Holn^na.  and  became  very  learne«l  and  a 
great  promoter  of  literature,  .\rchbishop  of 
liologna  in  1444,  he  was  elected  poi*  March 

4,  1447.  He  secured  the  AschafTenburg  con- 
cordate,  which  robbed  Oermany  of  the  chief 
fraita  of  the  OoiUMil  of  Basel.  lie  also 
leoued  the  aalmdBiloa  <tf  fUix  Y.  (q.v.).  and 
fbna  put  an  end  to  the  schlnn.  In  14(10  he 


held  ft  succi'ssfiil  jubilee  at  Home.  He  laid 
the  fnundatioii  of  the  Vatican  Library.  But 
he  was  compelled  to  hear  the  news"  of  (he 
fall  of  Constantinople,  and  could  do  but  liitle 
to  unite  Italy  agabiat  the  danger  which  tbua 
tbieatened  it.  F.  H.  F. 

MIoiwIaB  of  fWeiiMnea*  See  Cfiinf  aifowL 

Nicholas  of  Oosa.   See  Cuba. 

Nicholas  of  Lyra,    See  Lyra. 

Nicholas  of  Methone.  Of  his  personal 
life  nothing  is  know  n,  but  at  a  synod  held  in 
Constantinople  in  1166  there  was  present  a 
Bishop  Nidiohia  of  Methone,  now  Modon,  hi 
Morca.  Greece,  and  probably  to  him  belongs  a 
series  of  very  characteristic  theological  worti. 
of  which  have  been  printed  an  essa\  against 
ProeUis.  edited  by  J.  Th.  Vwrnel.  h'rankfort, 
1K25,  and  t\vo«".,Miys  against  Irinitur  .'in  lure- 
sies,  edited  by  Demetracopulos,  Leipzig.  iU65. 

MloholaB  ofMflailsr.  See  Famil-istb. 

molMlas  of  Myrm  or  St.  Niebolaa.  Not 

a  date  nor  a  piece  has  ever  been  at'tittained 

as  actually  belonging  to  the  history  of  hi.i 
life.  But  he  was  genendly  revin  iin.Hl  as  a 
saint  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  llie  6lli  it-u- 
tury,  and  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  KuMia. 
In  the  Western  Church  his  wondilp  began  in 
the  10th  century,  but  apnad  Tcrv  rapidl)-. 
In  England  alone  ao  kss  than  872  cburchet 
are  dedicated  to  him.  As  told  in  the  OrvA 
menolugium  or  by  Metaphrastis.  hh  life  is 
fidl  of  the  finest  poetical  fancy  and  the  iin  st 
amazing  puerilities.  His  miracles  made  him 
the  patron  of  children,  of  sailors,  and  of 
thieves,  and  accidentally  he  also  be<-ame  the 
patron  of  pawnbrokers.  In  art  lie  is  generally 
represented  with  three  golden  baiu  at  hk 
feet,  in  his  lap,  or  on  tbe  book  be  holds  In 
his  hand,  referring  to  the  legend  of  bis  res- 
cuing three  yoimg  girls  from  a  shameful  life 
by  glvingeach  of  them  a  golden  ball  for  a 
dowry.  Tims  he  is  n  preHeiited  on  the  spire 
of  St.  Niehnla'^'  Churcli  in  Lonibuni  stnet. 
London,  whit  h  street  received  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  w  as  the  residence  of 
the  Venetian  flnanden.  So  it  came  to  mm 
that  money-lcndera  adopted  the  three  goidea 
balla  of  St.  Ulcholas  as  tbdr  trade-mark . 

C.  P. 

Mli«»4e'-mus  {rietor  ^  (k$p€tnd< ) ,  a  Pbail* 
si«.  *  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanliedrin.  after* 
ward  a  dtscfpae.  First  he  was  a  timid  ia* 

quirer.  c(miing  to  .b  sus  by  night  (.lolm  iii.), 
N«'Xt  he  cautiously  defends  the  Sa\  lour  lufoFB 
the  Siiiih<  (li  ill  (vii.  4.'>-.'j2).  Finally  he  ap- 
pears as  a  i>rofts.<i«'<l  follower,  boldly  .seeking 
after  tlio  crucifixion  to  have  the  l^nly  prop- 
erly pr^red  for  burial  (xix.  39)  '  He  is 
named  only  by  Joha,  who  knew  the  high* 
priest.  T  W  c! 

Nicolai  (ne-ko  hl  e),  PfaiUpp,  D  D.  (Mar- 
burg, 15—),  Lutheran  theologian  and  hvnui 
writer ;  b.  at  Mengeringhauaen,  \Val8eck, 
Aug.  10,  1566;  d.  in  Hamburg,  Oct.  26,  1608. 
He  studied  at  £rfiirt  and  Wittcnl>erg.  snd 
was  paalor  at  Herdadt^  Westphalia.  1683 ; 
Cologne ;  inederwVnidaBgni ;  Uaaa.  West 
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halia,  1696.  and  from  t€Ot  «t  fiEmlnirff. 

here  he  gaine<l  high  repute  as  a  preacher, 
csidcs  soveral  tierce  attacks  up<)n  Cal  vini.sm 
rubingen,  irKS6-90-98.  etc.),  lie  wrote  Fnu- 
tmpityel  d.  evigen  J^fxim,  Fraukfort,  1590  ; 
otumenta riorum  de  rtgito  Chritti,  1597  ; 
xeroaanetum  omttymmHtia  J.  t  hr.  mytteri- 
n,  1603,  and  •  low  hyiniii  (1509),  two  of 
hlcb  motu  noommon  Mtaly,  mnd  much  val  - 
nA  both  In  CkamiHiy  and  In  £nslbh  trans- 
ti<uis  ("  How  lovely  shin«*s  the  morning 
ar"  uuJ  "  Wake,  awake  for  iiiu;lil  is  fly- 
p  ').  (See  hi.s  works,  IlamburLr,  ltlll-17, 
voU.,  and  his  life  by  Curtze.  llalle,  18>')9.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Ni-oo-Ia-i'-tans,  fin  aiicient  sect  expressly 
id  severely  coiidemued  (Kev.  ii.  6,  IT)), 
iiui,'  suppose  lliat  they  wer*;  foUowens  of 
icolas  the  deacon  (Acts  vi.  5),  but  tliere  is 
>  erideooe  tlwt  Jm  was  a  heretic  Others 
ew  the  name  aa  fliymboHca],  and  identify  it 
Ith  BaJaua  {dttmmr  of  the  peapU),  both  rep- 
aenting  daatnictife  aaduoen  oi  theiieople. 

T.  W.  C. 

Nioolai.   See  NiCHOLAa. 


(ne>kiri),  9Ukt%  b.  ai  Ghartres.  54 
.  a.w.  of  Parte,  Oct.  18.  1626  ;  d.  In  Paris, 

ov.  16.  IfKi."")  ;  stiidicd  theology,  but  was  not 
lowed  to  take  orders  on  account  of  his  con- 
K'tion  with  the  Jauaeuisis,  and  became  one 
'  the  most  celebrated  teachers  in  the  schools 
'  Port  Royal,  and  in  literature  one  of  the 
ading  representatives  of  Jansenism.  Nevur- 
lelew  he  belongs  to  the  epigonea  of  that 
jnily ;  both  hia  atyle  and  hia  ideas  bear  the 
arka  of  the  late-bom.  He  wan  a  man  of  a 
riirularlv  timorous  temper,  yet  when  he  at- 
I  ked  thi-  Protestants,  because  he  felt  the 
Muiid  solid  under  hin  feet,  he  hecame  cour- 
rcous  and  even  ticrcx-.  He  Iraaslated  Pas- 
d's  PntritiniU  LfiUrrn  into  I.ditin  (1658)  and 
rote  the  famous  Port  Itoyal  Logic,  together 
ith  Amauld  (1659),  but  his  principal  work 
hia  E»mm  de  Morale,  Paris,  1672  saq.,  14 
>h.  Hia  life,  very  intereslinii:  both  m  his- 
ricrd  ;ind  psycrlioloixiod  r(tftiK'(  ts.  wa.s  written 
.'  Goujct,  and  is  tound  in  the  last  volume  of 
aaaaaja. 

Ki-co'-po-UB  (i-t(y  of  Tiftory),  the  citv  where 
iiul  determined  to  winter  (Tit.  lii.  12). 
any  citie;*  bore  this  nana-,  but  ilif  one  ho 
eant  wii.s  in  Epirus,  built  by  Augustiis  in 
)nor  of  his  victory  over  .Vntoiiy  at  A<  tiurn. 
a  extensive  ruins' attest  its  former  magniti- 
iiica.  T.  W.  C. 

Mledner,  Ohrlstian  Wilhelm,  D.D.  (I.cip- 
jr.  ISfW).  Germati  I'rutf^tunt  ;  b.  ut  <)1rt- 
inkel,  tSaxonj-,  An::.  !».  ITHT  .  d.  in  lirrliii, 
ug.  18,  1865.  Educutwl  ut  Leipzig,  ho  hc- 
trae  profe8M)r  extraordinary  there.  1829 ; 
dinary.  1888  ;  in  the  Wittenberg  Tbeologi- 
il  Seminary,  1850  ;  profoaor  of  theology  in 
erlin,  1850.  Hia  forte  waa  historical  inves- 
nation,  and  in  It  he  was  pre-eminent ;  but 
M  [..  firhiirfi  dfr  fhrixtlkhen  Kircln.tige«hiehte 
.eip/.ig,  1H46.  2<i  ed..  Berlin.  1866)  shows 
at  for  all  hi.'^  learning  ho  could  not  write 
.story.  He  founded,  in  1844,  the  ZeiUehr^ft 
BriMartalka  Tkedogie. 

li||^itAM»k|Mi  QBdean  blid  (Lev.  xL  \% 


Deut.  xIt.  16).   Probably  not  the  bird  known 

to  u.s  by  thiH  nunie,  but  tlie  scrcecii-mvl  (xtrix 
flaiamca),  which  lodges  in  the  large  huildinga 
olligypland^jiitt.  T.  W.  C. 

Klla  (NtM),  the  celebrated  river  of  £|ypt, 

formed  by  the  Junction  at  Khartoum  of  the 
\\\\u-  Hivcr,  whicli  ri.ses  in  ,\bys.><inia,  with  the 
\\  hite  IHvcr,  which  flows  froin  lakes  south  of 
the  Equator.  Excessive  rains  In  the  south 
cause  an  annual  overflow  which  imparts  mois- 
ture and  fertiU^toall  £gypt.  the  water  being 
diatribmed  hf  %  gnat  network  of  canals^  and 
rahed  wbere  neoeaaary  by  the  akadoof  oc  otlier 
means.  In  the  Bible  the  river  is  called  Sbihor 
vblack)  (Josh.  xiii.  8,  Jcr.  ii.  18).  also  *'  the 
river"  (Oen.  xli.  1,  Ex.  i.  22).  "the  flood  of 
Eirvpt"  (Amos  viii.  8.  ix.  5.  where  K.  V.  puts 
■  river").  In  the  plural  (Ph.  ixxviii.  44,  Isa. 
vii.  18)  the  tenn  refers  to  the  branches  and 
canals  of  the  stream.  Sometimes  it  is  called 
"  the  sea"  (Issi.  xix.  5.  Nah.  iii.  8).  as  do  the 
plain  jxuple  of  Egypt  to  tliis  «lay.  The  Kile 
18  rendeml  famous  by  the  v(«r»  of  plenty  and 
famine  in  Joseph's  time,  by  the  8tt)ry  of  the 
itifiint  Mdst-x,  by  two  of  the  ten  plagues  of 
Ejfvpt.  and  by  the  predi(  tions  of  Isaiah  (xi. 
Il-IT),  xix.  5-9).  Its  pajiyruH  reeds  liavt- all 
disappeared,  but  the  water  is  still  .soft  and 
sweet,  aa  when  the  Egyptlaoa  worshipped  the 
river  as  a  god  T.  \V.  (J. 

Niles,  Nathaniol,  A..M.  (Harvard.  1772, 
Diirtnioutli,  17SU),  C'ongregationalist  ;  b.  at 
South  Kiiu^^ton,  B.  I..  April  3.  1741;  d.  at 
West  Fairlee,  Vt.,  0(  t.  31.  1H28.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton.  New  Jersey,  176ti  ;  studied 
theologr  tmder  Dr.  Bellamy.' but  never  took 
paalomcliBrg«kUiottahlMiw«achedinhiaow 
houae  both  at  Norvrich,  Oonn.,  and  at  West 

Fairle«>.  He  Wii.s  dwpl}'  engage<l  in  pr:;(  licnl 
pursuits,  wire-making  (inventing  a  iiiatbine 
for  the  purpa«e).  v  ool  carding,  etc.  ;  was 
congressman.  l"SU-fi.')  ;  im  mt>er  of  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature  for  .several  years  ;  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Couit,  etc..  but  uevertlielesa 
found  time  to  contribute  largely  to  the  Theo- 
logital  Magaane,  and  published  Four  Lit- 
eonnn  on  Seeret  Prayer,  1773  ;  Two  iHmvrwe* 
on  Cmtf' Kxi'in  iif  Slit  iiiid  /■'•rfiin  ntsu,  1771?  ;  a 
nundx  r  oi'  s<'rinon8.  etc.  His  broilicr,  Samuel 
Niles,  li.  at  Uraintree,  Milss..  Dec.  M,  17-1-i  ; 
d.  at  .Vbiugton,  >Ia.<^s.,  Jnn.  1(»,  1814  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton,  1T(>9  ;  studied  theidogy 
under  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  of  Abington, 
1771.  where  he  remained  to  his  death.  He 
published  some  sermons.  The  two  preceding 
were  gninds/ms  of  Samuel  Niles,  A.M.  (Har- 
v.ird.  17.j1»),  b.  on  Block  I.sland,  H.  I.,  3Inv  1, 
1*171  ;d.  at  Bniirurei  ,  Mas>..  Muv  !,  17(52. 
Ho  graduated  at  Harvard,  1GI»9.  autl  preached 
from  1702  till  1710  at  Kingston.  K.  I.,  and 
from  1711  till  bis  death  at  BnUntree.  He 
published  TrisHtim  Eeeletutrum  ;  or,  a  Brief 
and SmToirfvl  Aeeount  of  the  Present  Chnreket 
in  Kexe  Knfflfirid,  1745  ;  Vindi'ration  of  JHtert 
Iinjutrtaiil  Ihtft ri/ii.t,  17."»2  ;  7Wif  Tmc  Srrip' 
til  re  TkKtrine  of  Original  inn,  1757,  etc. 

Mihia,  name  of  aevend  penons.  1.  Theao- 
called  elder  Nllna  Uved  from  the  doae  of  the 
4ih  oentOTjr  tiU  about  the  middle  of  the  0th. 


imiBtrS  ( '  >^  NirSOHMANN 


About  tfO  he  became  a  mook  on  Mt.  SlnaL 

He  was  a  fruitful  writer.  2.  NUua  Rotsa« 
nensis,  called  tlie  ydun^t-r.  a  Gre<  k  monk  liv- 
ing' 111  Italy  in  thr  inth  century.  '6.  Nilua  the 
Archinuuidrito  lived  about  tlie  middle  of 
(he  11th  century,  wrote  upon  the  syAtcm  of 
palrlMTchAtfla.  in  which  he  opposed  the  pre- 
toiMbMu  of  Rome.  4.  If  tins  OabMllMi  Mch* 
biihop  of  TiMHaknka  about  1840. 

P.  H.  F. 

MtaibM  Off  GHory  i»  a  riug  ur  u  pltit*; 

Ehioed  behind  the  head  of  a  person  as  a  8ym- 
al  of  power  or  dignity  or  sanctity.  The 
pUie  U  feoMallir  »  cUcular  disk,  but  aome- 
tttnes.  with  mucaur  penoni,  Miuan,  and  with 
GimI  the  Father  triangular.  Whether  a  ring 
or  a  disk  was  uswl.  Uie  color  was  generally 
goltieu,  thoutch  sumutiincs  Ijiiie.  red,  yellow, 
etc.  The  syintx'i  in  of  old  pjiiran  oriirin,  and 
found  amonc  tlx^  Hindoos.  K^yptiaiis,  (irutk.s. 
and  Komans.  By  Christian  art  it  dui«  noi 
seem  to  have  been  generally  adopted  until 
the  5th  or  flth  century,  but  «(ter  lh«t  time  it 
becmme  Tery  oommon. 

Nimrod  (frm,  iifr»nj),  a  son  of  Cunh  and 
grandson  of  llain.  prt)verl)ial  from  the  earli- 
est times  as  a  miglity  hiint4'r  iiiid  warrior 
(Ocn.  X.  8-10;  1  Chron.  i.  10).  He  exten<led 
his  conquests  from  Etliiopta  into  the  land  of 
Shinar.  where  he  founded  Of  fortitied  Babel. 
£re(  l).  Aeead,  and  Cidndl.  Hm  territory 
and  kinjidom  of  B<»bvlnn  wag  lomr  known, 
after  the  name  of  its  eliief  hero,  M  the  liiiid 
of  NimrtKl  "  (Micah  v.  0).  A  vast  ruiiioiis 
mound  on  the  .siie  of  anc  ient  Babvloii,  eover- 
ing  a.s  many  suppow!  the  tower  of  lialx-l,  bears 
tho  name  of  liirn  Ximrud.  T.  W.  ('. 

Nineveh  (tfui  tlirtltinf/  of  Aiu),  the  me- 
tropolis of  ancient  Assyria,  was  siluateil  on 
the  cast  bank  of  the  river  Tisjrus  opposite  the 
modern  Slosul.  Its  origin  i.s  traced  back  al- 
noet  to  the  dood  (Gen.  z.  11).  For  nearly 
flfleen  centuriet  afterward  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  Sertnlure,  though  A«yria  is  named  pro- 
pheticallr  in  Num.  xx\r.  23-24.  Ph.  Lxxxifl.  8. 
in  the  htKiksof  Micah  and  .lomih  it  iH<leserilK'd 
as  an  itnmense  city  tlm-e  days'  journey  in  «  tr- 
cuit,  eontaiiiitig  ( liildren  enough  tO  indicate 
a  population  of  half  a  million  or  more.  It 
contained  "  much  cattle"  and  many  parks 
and  garden*.  It  had  numerous  strongholds 
with  gates  and  ban.  and  had  multiplied  its 
mercliante  above  the  stars ;  its  crowned 
princes  were  as  locusts,  and  its  captains  as 
griuHshopiM-rs.  With  this  a^nes  the  account 
of  I^iodorus  Siculus,  who  hii\s  that  it  u  as  .'4 
miles  in  circuniferenee.  w  ith  wall-.  100  f.  i  t 
hi^h,  and  so  br(Mid  that  three  chariots  eould 
drive  upon  tbem  abreast. 

Kiaeveh  was  Ions  ttie  mistress  of  tho  East, 
but  for  her  wlckedaen  Jonah  was  sent,  80o 
B.C.,  to  denounce  Judgment.  The  repeulaucx> 
of  the  people  delayed  the  stroke,  but  about 
T'l;*  the  <  ily  was  taken  hy  the  Medi's  tinder 
Arliaees.  and  nearly  l.*)0  vi  :iv>  luti  r,  aceonl- 
iiiff  to  the  propliet  ies  of  5>;ihiint  anil  Zepha- 
niah,  it  wa.s  a  second  time  taken  by  C'yaxares, 
and  soon  afterward  was  destroyed.  So  com- 
irilete  was  the  destruction  that  for  ages  its  site 
was  lost.  But  since  1848  Layard  and  others 
haw  azplorad  Its  mins  and  found  wondetf ul 


oonfmatlons  of  tlie  ancient  statements  of  its 

size  and  splemlor,  and  of  tlie  events  recorded 
in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  tjculptured  figures 
in  bas-relief,  inscriptions  in  arrow  headed 
(characters,  mural  tablets,  and  a  great  variety 
of  h«>usehold  articles  enable  us  to  reprodnCS 
the  men  and  soenes  of  the  remote  past. 

Nlnlan,  or  Ninyas,  was,  according  to  Bede 

(/fut.  AV//.)and  to  the  Act.  S,inf(.  fi), 
the  apo-tlc  <if  the  Pirts.  but  neillier  the  date 
of  his  labor  nor  the  measure  of  the  result  can 
be  enctly  sacwrtaiiwd. 

Nirvana.    See  Imina,   Rnuoiom  or 

(p.  403,  2d  col.). 

Niaam.   Sue  MoKtB. 

Nis'-rooh,  an  AsqrriMH  ddty  in  whose  tem- 
ple and  in  the  my  aetof  woradp  Sennacherib 

was  shdn  br  hts  own  sons  (8  Kfaigs  xtx.  87). 

The  etyniofo^y  is  doubtful.  Some  suppose 
the  deity  to  be  represented  by  the  tigure  of  a 
humim  form  with  the  head  and  wingSOf  an 
eagle,  found  in  the  Assyrian  tablets. 

T.  W.  C. 

Nltsohmana,  David,  Moravian  bishop ;  b. 

at  Zauchtcntiial,  In  Moravia,  Dec.  27.  1898 ; 
d.  at  lU'thkheni,  Pn  .  ( >,  i  m,  ITT'J.  Etui 
frratinir  to  Herrnlml,  Sii.vuny,  in  ^iav.  1724,  to 
enjoy  lilxTly  of  conseierue  (see  iloUAVi.w 
C'HDRCB),  he  was  chosen  an  cider  of  tho  con- 
gre^adoa  in  1727,  and  thenceforth  became 
active  as  an  evangelist  in  Bohemia.  Uetmany. 
England,  and  Denmarlc.  In  1782  he  set  out 
for  (St.  Tliomas  in  company  with  Lconhard 
I>  iIkt,  to  commence  the  first  foreign  misfdon 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  Having  returned 
to  Eurojx',  the  choice  fell  upon  him  to  be 
erins<  (  ruled  the  first  blsliop  of  the  Renewed 
Moravian  Church  (q.v.).  This  tram^ctiun 
was  pcrforrae<l  in  Berlin.  March  18,  17^5,  by 
Bishop  Daniel  Ernst  Jablcmski  (q.>'.),  wiu 
the  concurrence  of  Bishop  Bitcovius,  the 
other  surviving  bishop  of  the  Ancient  Mom- 
vian  Church.  Thenceforth  bU  life  was 
inaiidy  s|>ent  in  epi!.c(>|)al  visitations,  his  offi- 
<  iiil  jounu'ys  taking  him  to  various  jiaits  of 
Germany,  Livonia,  l><  imiark,  Swe<ien,  Nor- 
way, England  and  Wales,  tlie  We>t  Indies, 
Go<irgLa,  Pennsylvania,  Kew  York,  and  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  necessita^g  not  lets  than  fiftf 
sea  voyages.  In  1785  he  took  the  lead  of  a 
colony  going  out  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  a 
com|»ny  or  Moravians  had  settled  in  the 
l>reeeduig  year.  .Tolin  and  Charles  "WesU-y 
\\cre  his  fellow  pusM-iigers.  and  wt  rt- di'<  ply 
in(])resseil  hy  the  <  alin  bearing  of  the  Mora- 
vians during  a  territie  storm.  On  Feb.  2M, 
lT:5fi,  he  ordained  Anthony  Seiifertll,  at  Savan- 
nah, probably  the  first  ordination  on  Tsconl 
in  the  United  States.  A  second  visit  of  bis  to 
this  country  was  in  1740,  when  he  came  to 
nesotiate  for  the  purcha.sc  of  the  site  of  ihe 
present  Bethlehem,  V.i.,  llien  f('re>,t,  ^\l:i^h 
was  effected  on  Aj^ril  '2.  174].  His  tinal  voy- 
nire  to  America  was  in  the  spring  of  175.'5, 
from  which  time  his  activities  among  the 
white  s<ttlers  anil  the  Itniians  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Pennsylvaohu  (See  2>.  Jfittekmamn  in  dmm 
terssB  Omrim  drngntOtt,  Bothaataif,  1818; 
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*htMarQ»imn,  Bethlehem,  Pa..  1861  ;  Tran»- 
sMmw  if  Iht  Moravian  Historical  Society, 
sriet  9.  part  4,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  1B82.)— 
rittohfliaiui,  John,  Moravian  bishop ;  b.  at 

chiK'nau,  iti  Moravia,  1708  ;  d.  at  Zdst,  Id 
olland.  Mav  6,  1772.  Emigrated  to  llfrrn- 
,it,  1723.  llaving  .scrvtHl  a-s  din!t:tor  of  iLe 
iioloiriral  setniiiary  of  the  Momviun  Church 
.  WtUtruvia,  ho  was  choei'n  uud  consecrated 
bubop  ia  1741.  From  174»-ol  he  prMided 
r«r  tin  ttSiln  of  the  Moravian  Ohtireh  in 
merica,  and  diovred  decided  admiuistrativc 
ipacity.  On  hia  return  to  Europe  be  was 
igagcd  chiefly  in  England,  Gtrmanv,  and 
olland.  (See  the  general  Avorks  of  n  fereiKc 
1  tlio  Renewed  Moravian  Church,  especially 
e  SdtwtiniVl.jP'atfwrt  of  the  American  Mora- 
an  Oktu^  Betblehem.  Pa..  1881.) 

J.  I'AYi.fiu  ILkmilton. 

Nltzsch,  Earl  I'nmanuel,  D.D.  (Berlin, 
H7),  Luthcnm  :  b.  at  Horna,  Saxonv,  JSept. 
,  1787  ;  d.  in  Bt-rlin.  Aug.  31,  1H«8.  He 
adie<l  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  ap- 
linted  DrofeMor  there  in  mi7,  »(  Bonn  in 
iS8.anainBerliii,1847.  His  pruidpal  works, 
liich  are  in  defonoe  of  what  tne  Germans  call 
■  riiiifUlungM-Thsoloffle.  the  connei:tintf  link 
tsvet.'ii  rationalisni  und  suixriiaturali>ni,  are 
//i  of  Christian  D-ictriiu,  Bonn,  Ih^y,  6tli 
..  18.51,  Eng.  trans.,  by  iMonl^'omory  and 
cuueu.  Edinburgh,  1849  ;  Pr,ikti«ehe  Theo- 
fie,  1847-67,  2  vols.;  K'iue  pruteatantluciu 
nntumliiaio  dtr  J^fnAoiik  MShltn,  and  a 
eat  mnnbor  of  ndnor  ewayi.  (8m  hia  life 
Beyschlag.  Berlin.  1872.) 

No,  or  No-Amon  (plac$  of  Amont),  the 
pital  of  Upper  Egypt,  caUed  bythe  Greelcs 
laspoUa,  but  better  known  as  Thebes.  In 
'.ek.  xxz.  14,  in,  16  it  is  called  simply  No, 

it  in  Nah  iii  s  it  is  No-anion.  and  in  Jer. 
vi.  25,  AniDii  of  Xo  (R.  V.).  It  lay  on 
th  sides  of  till'  Nile.  .">(M)  miles  from  its 
3uth.  Its  extent  has  bei'n  variouslv  given 
'  liistorians,  but  the  vast  ruina  on  the  'Theban 
iin  allow  it  to  have  been  a  city  of  rreat 
»  Mid  sptendor.  The  broken  temples,  huge 
ktum  aad  afrauea  of  aphlnzea  in  Luxor  and 
inuMS  awaken  admiration  to  tMs  day.  On 

e  of  the  walls  of  Kanmr  are  ri-presente<l 
?  exploits  of  Shishuk  n,Lraiu,st  .lerusilem  in 
'  tifth  year  of  Kcholyoam,  Thelxw  wa-s 
ptureU  and  sjuked  by  Sargon  probably  in 
e  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Nah.  iii.  8,  10) ;  wa> 
erthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  by  As* 
rbanlpal  (Jcr.  xlvL  85,  26) ;  was  burned  by 
iinbiyMB  a.c  SW ;  and  finally  destnved  by 
olemy  X  B.C  81.  T.  W.  C. 

8eo  NoAS. 


No'-ah  {rt»t),  an  eminent  patriarch,  tho 
itb  in  descent  from  Adam,  who  wa.s  i)re- 
rved  bv  God  with  his  family  by  means  of 
3  nrk,  and  thus  became  the  leoond  father  of 
3  human  race.  He  ia  described  as  a  rfitrht- 
as  man.  perfect  In  his  generations,  and  one 
It  walked  with  Ood  (Oen.  vi.  9) :  as  "  a 
eaeber  of  riffliteousness"  (2  Peter  ii.  5).  and 
nmon;;  those  that  were  eminent  for  their 
th  (Heb.  xi.  7).  His  lot  was  cast  iti  times  of 
.usual  violence  and  wickednt^,  which  his 
eoept  and  oxamplo  failed  to  correct,  ud 


God  determined  to  purify  the  world  by  de- 
stroying man  and  beast.  This  was  done  by 
a  deluge  which  submerged  tho  whole  human 
family  (Gen.  ix.  11)  save  eight  persons.  This 

design  wa.s  reveale<l  lo  Nouh  a  century  bi  fdro 
its  execution,  and  he  ^vas  directed  [n  i)ri  juiro 
an  ark.  which  he  did.  At  the  ap|ioiiiti  (i  time 
he  ami  his  went  into  the  ark,  takinj;  also  of 
the  clean  and  unclean  animals  with  them. 
The  wateca  nraraikd  upon  the  earth  150  days 
(Oen.  TiL  24),  at  tiie  end  of  which  time  a  wind 
dried  them  up  and  the  aik  nslsd  upon  tb« 
mountains  of  Ararat. 

Noah'.s  first  care  on  coming  out  of  the  ark 
W!LH  to  worsiii^)  the  Lord  \\  ith  .sacrlliccs  of  all 
tlie  lifting  aniiiials,  n\  hereupon  he  ieeri\ed 
the  promise  that  there  should  be  no  more 
such  a  widespread  destruction  of  tlic  human 
family,  and  as  a  pledgo  or  sacrament  of  this 
covenant  <3od  appointed  the  rainbo  w .  At  t  he 
Mime  time  what  are  known  as  the  Noachiau 
precepts  were  given  to  him,  forbidding  the 
use  for  food  of  si  rankled  animals  or  such  as 
dicil  with  the  blotMl  in  them,  and  reijuiriug 
that  murder  sliould  In;  puiii>slied  with  the 
d(  ath  of  the  murderer.  lii.s  8ubM.-queui  his* 
torv  is  a  sad  display  of  moral  weakness.  Eta 
fell  into  Intoxication  and  exposed  bis  person, 
whfadt  Hamsedng  informed  his  brothers,  who 
reverently  corereil  their  father's  nakedness. 
Noah  when  he  awoke  and  learned  what  had 
been  done  proiiouiici  r)  a  riif.-e  uium  ILini 
ami  a  ]tles.sinir  upon  Slieui  ami  .laphelh,  tK)ih 
of  which  were  prophetic-. 

Traditions  oi  tlte  delutrc  and  the  ark  have 
been  found  all  o\  er  the  world,  and  among 
some  nations,  such  as  the  Hindoos,  Persians, 
Chinese,  Polynesians,  and  Mexicans,  from 
none  of  whfam  could  the  Bible  history  have 
been  derived,  while  all  these  may  have  orig^- 
iiiate<l  from  the  solwr  and  rational  accotiiit  m 
(lenesiH.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  set  his  seal  to 
tile  truth  of  till'  narrative  by  his  us(!  of  the 
eteut  to  illustrate  the  suddenness  of  his  sec* 
ond  coming  antl  warn  men  against  the  danger 
of  being  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  this  life 
(Luke  xvii.  26.  27).  The  Apostle  Peter  in 
both  cpUtles  (1  iii.  20,  3  iii.  8, 6)  refers  to  the 
flood  as  an  actnal  orc;urrence. 

The  ark  was  45(»  feet  long.  75  in  breadth, 
and  4">  in  height  ;  built  of  gopher  wood  aiul 
made  wiiterproof  with  bitumen,  and  (ii  >igmd 
not  to  sail,  but  to  float  on  tho  surface  of  the 
w  aters.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  large  ob- 
lontf  house  with  a  roof  either  flat  or  slightly 
Inwned.  and  havfnjc  three  stories  and  a  door 
in  the  side.  There  were  windows  "  above," 
probably  a  translucent  window.conrse  in  the 
roof.  A  multitude  of  qm-sfions  have  luen 
rai.«ied  as  to  its  form,  it.s  arranreineiit,  tin; 
iiuiiilier  of  ani!ii.\ls  saved  in  it,  the  possibility 
of  carrying  them,  and  their  food  during  the 
year,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  need  to  ducuss 
these.  The  whole  narrative  proceeds  upon  a 
superhuman  basis.  Noah  was  miraculously 
warned  of  the  Impending  judgment,  miracu- 
lously girided  In  his  prepnmtwns  for  it.  and 
minicnlously  upheld  while  floating  upon  the 
wide  stretch  of  waters.  In.stejid  of  indulging 
vain  speculation  upon  wliat  cannot  lie  dr 
termined,  it  is  belter  to  imitate  the  faith  and 
obedienGe  which  stood  to  aevcn  a  test  and 
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luve  come  dowo  to  us  with  the  diviue  ap- 
pvofal  nd  eulogy.  T.  W.  C. 

NoaillM  (no-al),  Louli  Antolne  de,  Roman 
Catholic,  cartliniil  ;  b.  May  27,  1651  ;  d.  in 
Paris,  Mav  4,  1729.  He  studiwl  theology  and 
took  his  (legri'u  in  the  Sorbonnc  ;  was  made 
Ushop  of  Cahors,  107t>  ;  of  Ciialoun,  IWO  ; 
wi  Mcbbtebop  of  Puris,  1686.  aod  was  cre- 
ated ft  eaodtmil  in  ITOO.  Re  was  a  pious, 
kilid-heartcd  man,  with  extensive  theological 
knowledge  and  clear  juilgmcnt.  but  he  was 
timid,  even  weak  ;  he  alwayn  chose  the  riglU 
side,  but  generally  yi(  l(U'<l  to  the  Avronfr.  lie 
was  strongly  oppitsoil  to  tlio  Jcsiiits.  When 
he  entered  his  olHce  as  archbishop,  he  told 
them  that  be  should  like  to  be  their  friend, 
bat  would  aeter  become  their  valet,  aud  he 
formallf  eoodenmed  and  forbade  the  appli- 
cation of  the  casuiRtic  methwl  lu  the  teaching 
of  morals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  deep 
syin{>athy  for  tlu;  Janscui.st.s.  read  their  iKiok.s 
and  commended  them.  He  called  Fort  Royal 
the  "refuge  of  intiocoiice, "  Nevertheless, 
by  floally  accepting  the  bulls  Vineam  Dmniui 
aod  ITHiffenitus  hu  Itccamo  Instrumental  in 
tbe  dertraetkn  of  that  rerr  refuge,  and  it 
was  of  tio  use  that.  wMIe  looking  at  the  ruins, 
be  burst  into  tears  and  cnnfeased  tliat  "  the 
stones  had  fallen  ujH)n  himself."  There  ex- 
ist some  piLstnral  ltt1(TS  and  instructions  by 
him,  and  a  little  lK>ok  of  edification,  lieurea. 

CP. 

Mo*Amon.   See  No. 

Nob  (hrtght),  a  city  of  pricsta,  in  Benjamin, 

near  Jcrusidem,  in  whicli  the  talxmacle  aticl 
the  ark  appear  to  have  been  in  the  tinu-  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1—1).  In  revenge  for  Ahim- 
eie(  h'H  kindness  to  David,  Saul  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword  and  di-strovwl  the 
place  (1  Sam.  xxii.  19).  It  was  rcinhabited 
after  tlie  captivity.  Its  ezact  site  cannot  now 
bo  determined.   *  T.  W,  C. 

Mobla  Lcicsoa.   See  Waldknpiaki^. 

Nod  (flight),  tlte  rcgioo  east  of  Eden  to 
which  Cain  was  exiled  (Gen.  iv.  16). 

T.  W.  C. 

Woel,  Bon.  Baptist  Wriothasley,  b.  at 
Loigbtmont,  Scotland.  July  10.  vm  %  d.  at 
Stanmore.  Middlesex,   England,  Jan.  90, 

1873.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1836  ;  became  a  chaplain  to  the  queen 
and  incumbent  of  St.  John's,  licdford  liow, 
London,  but  left  the  churcli,  1848,  for  the 
Baptists,  utid  succeeded  J.  H.  Evans  in  John 
Street  Chapel,  1B49.  Ho  was  noted  for  clo- 
quenoe  aod  phUaotliropic  labors.  Among 
nis  works  are  an  Assy  «»  OArutiaa  Jb^^iffn. 
London.  1849  ;  LettenmtheOhurA  erBme, 
1IV52,  and  two  hymn-lxK)ks.  1832-69,  rontain- 
itiir  many  lyrics  of  lii^  own,  uriacknowledpetl 
nf  iiiiiHir  iiiij>i )rtaricf'.  His  brother.  Hon. 
a«rard  Thomas  Noel,  b.  Dec.  2.  1782  :  d.  at 
Romsev,  Hampshire.  7:{  ni.  w.  by  s.  of  Lon- 
don. F'eb.  24.  18.51  ;  was  eilucated  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Cambridge,  and  held  charg^  at 
Radwell.  Herts.  Rafnham.  Kent,  and  Ilich- 
mond,  Surrey  ;  (»non  of  Winchester.  1834 ; 
▼icar  of  Romsev,  1840.  He  piiblisliwl  ser- 
mons and  poems,  including  two  hymns  that 
lioTe  baea  mudi  uaad.  F.  M.  A. 


NoSl  (French,  from  the  Latin.  tuUalitf 
"  Urtlidi^."X  fotmerly  often  need  for  Chriat^ 

mas. 

NoStos,  Monarchian  lender  in  Rome  :  b. 
Smyrna  ;  d.  in  Rome  abOttt  906.    See  XO- 

NAKCHIAMI8M,  p.  603. 

NoninaUam  and  Realism  are  two  terms 
belonging  to  scholastic  philottopl^  whkh 
have  played  a  reiy  prominent  part  to  med- 
iffival  tlieolngy.  The  nominalist  held  that 
general  idea-s,  such  as  horse,  gootl,  etc..  are 
.simply  mental  cotu  eptionsaad  nave  no  actual 
existence  separate  from  the  individual,  while 
the  realist  considen  il  them  a.s  involving  the 
highest  form  of  existence,  and  protested  tliat 
the  individual  drew  his  wliole  actuality  from 
hia  participation  in  them,  (jenerallr,'  nomi' 
nalism  means  fntelteetual  progress  wftharfik 
of  atheism,  while  realism  alwavs  means  mji- 
ticisni,  ranging  from  the  heroic  deed  to  the 
coarse  delunion.  In  mediieval  civ  ili/jition 
the  philosopher  is  generally  nominalist,  the 
tJieologian  always  realist.  But  within  tbe 
pale  of  theology  the  Franciscan  scJiool  is  gen- 
erally  leaning  toward  nominalism,  while  the 
I>onMoican  scibooi  ia  alwaya  decidedly  realistic. 

C.  P. 

Nomination,  in  the  ('hurch  of  England, 
means  tbe  presentation  of  a  clergyman  lo  any 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  a  distioction  must  he 
made  between  nomination  and  preeentation  ; 
when,  namely,  the  lord  of  a  naiior  baa  Uie 
right  of  nominating  a  person  to  some  beneAoe 
;  under  hi.s  pat ronuL'^p,  he  must  refer  him  to 
I  the  ordinary  for  prer^entation.  Sec  iKVSim- 
TURK. 

Nomooanaa.  in  the  Greek  Church,  mcaaa 
a  complete  ooUectlon  of  eodesiaatical  laws, 
comprising  not  only  those  which  have  ema- 
nated from  the  church  itself,  xavmei,  but  also 

those  wliich  have  been  promulgale<l  by  the 
state,  i  uimi.  The  first  collection  of  thi>t  kind 
was  made  in  the  fith  rcniuiy  ;  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  from  the  14tii  century,  called 

Non-conformist.  This  word  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  .synonjrtnou.s  with  dissi  nter,  in- 
cluding all  English  citizens  wlin  do  not  con- 
form to  the  ritual  and  practice*  of  the  C  hurch 
of  England.  But  it  has  also  a  stricter  sea««, 
denoting  thcae  ministers— about  SOOO— w1k» 
were  ejected  from  their  UvlngB  on  their  re- 
fusal to  submit  to  the  Act  of  I'niformity 
passed  by  Cliarles  11.,  1662.  Among  the 
BtiflPercrs  were  Baxter.  Howe,  Flavel,  etc. 
Under  James  II.  the  laws  against  Non-con- 
formists were  rela.\ed  ami  still  more  so  under 
William  HI.  In  the  18th  century  they  be- 
came gradually  iaopentlTe.  aod  ui  ttw  Ifdi 
they  di.sappeared. 

Non-Jurors  is  tbe  name  of  a  party  of  40O 
clergymen  and  0  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
£nglaod  who,  on  tbe  accession  of  William 
and  Maiy,  reftiied  to  take  tbe  oath  of  aUMi- 
ance  on  tne  ground  that  they  were  bound  of 
thcdr  oath  to  James  IT.  They  were  depriTed 
of  their  offlcesand  formed  new  omuni/ itior* 
which  introduced  considerable  cliangv«  in 
ithe  rltnal  and  pnwtioH^  but  wUcb  die- 
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sppMrad  altogether  in  tb«  befianiim  of  the 
preMOt  OBBtury. 

Non-reeident  clArgyman,  one  wko  doee 

not  livB  at  bis  niiiii.st«>rml  ctmrge. 

Noph,  tho  ancient  city  of  MempluH  in 
Egrpt  (HoAca  ix.  6),  aboiit  10  miles  south  of 
Cafro,  on  the  v,-e»t  side  of  the  Nile,  tlie  m<i- 
dcnoe  of  the  kings  till  tlie  times  of  the  Ptul- 
emlet.  Hen  Joseph  was  a  prisoner  and  a 
rnler,  and  here  Moees  stood  before  Pbaiaoh. 
It  WAS  a  great  and  splendid  dtT,  but  Uie 

firophct.s  predicted  its  overthrow  in  warning 
Hm-l  not  to  seek  its  aid  and  protec^tion  (Isii. 
xlx.  i:J ;  Jcr.  ii.  16.  xliv.  1,  xWi.  14.  19  ;  Ezck 
XXX.  18,  18).  The  citv  became  trilmtary  to 
foreign  <-onqueror8,  the  rise  of  AlexniidriM 
hastened  its  decline,  the  caliphs  used  its  niit- 
lerials  to  build  Cairo,  KoA  at  last  its  site  was 
tosr.  Recent  ezploratlone  have  iMroncht  ft  to 
Ught.  T.  W.  C. 

NordiielnMr  (nort-lilm-er),  Isaao,  Ph.D. 
(Munich,  18d4X  Jewish soliolar  ;  b.  at  Memels- 
dorf,  near  Erlangen,  GermanT,  1809 ;  d.  iu 
IVew  York.  Nor.  8.  1843.   He  studied  at 

WUrtzbiir^j  and  Munich  ;  cniij^rated  in  1835 
to  America  ;  wjis  «pix>intfd  professor  of  Ori- 
ental lanj^uajjes  in  the  University  of  New 
York  in  IHHO,  uml  teacher  of  flebrew  iu 
Union  ThtDlo^ical  Seminary  in  that  city  in 
1038,  and  published  a  Hebrew  Orammar,  Mew 
York.  188S-41. 3  vols..  2d  ed..  1849 ;  a  Ohrea- 
tomathtf,  1898,  etc  He  did  not  become  a 
Christian. 


lan  AroUtertiirak  chacactCTised  by 
the  rouud  arch,  great  maMiveness,  and  jpeet 
simplicity,  originated  among  the  Norlliinen 

after  their  settlement  In  Normandy,  and  was 

bv  William  tlie  Conqueror  introduced  into 
ffnglnnd.  Then-  is.  however,  some  differ- 
ence iM  twti  n  the  French  and  the  English 
typi'  of  Norman  style,  the  former  being  nome- 
wbat  lighter  and  more  elegant  than  the  latter. 

C.  P. 

North,  Brownlow,  Free  Clmrcli  of  Scot- 
land }  b.  at  ('hel.Hea,  Jan.  6.  1»1U  ;  d.  at  Tul- 
Ucliewan,  near  Edinburgh,  Nor.  9,  1875. 
His  grandfather  and  namesake  was  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  brother  of  Lord  NortlL  Be 
led  a  worldly  and  Dteaaure-seeking  life  till 
suddenly  converted  in  Nov..  18S4  ;  beg»in  to 
8p«-ak  at  rclifrioiis  nicetini^s  in  .lulv,  \H'>(\ ; 
wii«  recognized  a>.  an  cviniLrcli^t.  HoO  ;  took 
part  in  the  n  vivaU  of  ls."i;)-(3<i,  and  preacheil 
etflciently  throughout  Great  iiriinin.  IMh 
life  was  written  by  K.  Moody-stnurt,  Lon- 
don, 1S7W.  F.  M.  B. 

Norton.  Andrews,  D.D.  (Harvard  [t], 
1881[?J),  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Hincham.  Matt-s.. 
Dee.  81,  liHti  ;  d.  at  Newport,  K.I..  Sept.  18. 
18IIS.  Be  graduated  at  llarvard,  1804,  and 
was  tutor  there,  1811-18 ;  librarian,  1818-21 ; 
lecturer  on  Ubitcal  eritirism  and  interpreta- 
tion. 1R1:<-19.  and  first  I>exler  professor  of 
Kftcred  liUTature,  lHU»-8(».  He  was  «n  emi- 
nent scholar,  a  radical  critic,  and  a  leader  of 
the  conservative  Hchool  in  his  communion. 
Among  bis  work."*  arc  Reumntfor  not  bflieting 
th»  jMctrinst  «f  Trinitarian$,  Cambridge, 
L»  1888 :  AMiiMeM  tftke  Oenuitttnm  ^ 


the  Qn&pdt,  Boston.  1837-44.  8  vols.;  Internal 
Endenem,  1855,  and  a  'J'ranalation  vf  lis 
QotpeU,  1855,  2  vols.   Hie  first  of  llieaa. 
abridged,  1867.  has  a  memofar.  He  did  nudi 

Ifeeejewrt.  A  gold  ring  hong  in  the  car*^ 

tilage  of  tlic  1<  ft  nostril  was  a  favorite  orna- 
ment of  Eaiittru  women.  See  Isa.  iii.  21, 
atoe  iafi.  V.  £Mk.  xvL  19.       T.  W.  C. 

Notkar  is  the  name  of  several  distinguished 
monks  of  St.  Oall.    1.  Notkar  Balbolos,  b. 

nlK.ut  840.  near  Thur,  Switrerlaiid  ;  d.  at  St. 
(tali,  April  6,  912  ;  was  the  Huthor  of  a  Mat' 
t}jr<ilt>'jiinn  and  a  nuinl»er  of  ]>urMis  called 
St  fiueiicfK.  His  life  was  written  by  Ekkebart 
V.  in  the  Idth  century,  and  he  was  canonized 
in  1618.  a.  Motkar  Madlona  or  Pipnris 
OesBiaaa,  d.  Nor.  IS,  UTS ;  was  famoos  as  ft 
phy»ician.  and  on  that  account  called  to  the 
court  of  Otio  I.    8.  Notker  I<ab«o,  d.  of  the 

Clague,  June  29.  1022,  was  tlic  nmvt  (cle- 
nited  teacher  of  St.  GhII,  and  wrote  a  btrica 
of  translations  and  (■.\p<isitii)ns  of  tlicological 
and  pbiloeophical  works,  LUtri  HxpotitiiiHum, 

Notre  Dame  ("  Onr  La<1y  "),  Congregation 
oi,  a  female  ortler  of  the  Koman  (.  atholic 
Church,  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  in  France  in  honor  of  the  Vir- 
gin, "  Our  Lady,"  and  confirmed  by  Paul  V. 
In  1615.  It  spread  rapidly  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  has  convents  lioth  in  Canada 
and  tite  Ignited  States.  Its  membenave  priii> 
cipuUy  engaged  in  tea(!hiug. 

Mott,  Sliphalet,  D.D.  (Prlneeton,  180S), 

LL.n.  (Brown,  T828).  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at 
Asbforrl.  Conn..  June  25, 177H  •  d.  at  Schenec- 
ta<ly.  N.  Y..  Jan.  29,  1S6«.  He  gniduated  at 
Brown  University,  lTSi5,  and  wa.s  ndtwionary 
at  ('herr%-  Vullcv,  N.  Y.;  pa.slor  at  Albany, 
179H-1804  ;  thenceforth  president  of  Union 
C  ollege,  which  he  raised  mm  a  low  estate  to 
eminent  usefulness,  lie  wse  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  1811,  and  adhered  to 
the  Old  School.  He  wrote  Oxntiulit  to  YoMvg 
Men,  New  York.  IHIO.  and  Lrrtur^s  i>n 
Ti  iiijxnnir,'.  1S17.  [Hiswrmon  on  tliidialb 
of  H.uiii'ion  is  celebrated.]  Ills  memoir,  hy 
Hev.  ('.  Van  Santvoord.  was  revised  liv  Tay- 
ler  Lewis.  New  York.  1R7«  F.  }>l.  B. 

Novalia  is  the  p»;eiidonvm  of  Friedriok 
von  Bardenberg,  b.  at  Wiedestedt,  near 
Eislebcn,  MlUT  2,  1772  ;  d.  at  "Weiss*  nfels, 
March  19,  Iwl.  He  studied  nalurul  sc  ience 
and  held  some  position  in  the  salines  of  Thu- 
ringia,  but  retired  on  aeommt  of  ill  health,  de- 
voted himself  to  literature,  and  beoune  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  R(tmantic  school.  His 
j)rin(  ipal  work  is  Spiritvnl  S/'ugn,  tnuislated 
uito  English  by  George  Macdonald,  London, 
1876.  Carlyle  wrote  an  cfwa}'  on  him.  (Pee 
bis  complete  works,  Berlin.  1802.  3  vols., 
suppl.  18T4.) 

Novatian,  Novatianism.  Of  Nnvatian 
himself  little  is  certainly  known.  It  is  not 
probable  thut  he  originated  in  Phrygia,  as 
some  have  said.  In  a  severe  sickness  he  re- 
oetved  biqitbm  by  sprinkling  witheat 
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oopal  benediction.  Such  a  baptism  was  not 
uuivtTsjilly  acknowledged  as  valid,  but  be 
WHS  nevertheless  ordained  presbyter  hj  a 
lioinitn  bishop^  and  became  u  ptomniMlt  mem- 
ber of  tbe  cluuch  there.  He  wm  aomewliat 
noted  for  Me  Vtuur  attatnnieBte.  and  became 
aomething  of  a  writer.  Ilis  private  life  was 
without  stain.  The  crisis  of  his  career  came 
in  the  yet\T  2^A,  at  ilic  flcclioii  of  a  siiccfssor 
to  the  bishop  Fuhiiin.  who  ha'l  d'n-d  ahnut 
lifteeri  inoiillis  previously.  In  the  inf  im  time. 
Noratiun  had  been  one  of  the  moftt  prominent 

G nonages  in  the  duureh,  had  had  charge  of 
public  GOrrespondeace,  and  waa  naturally 
regarded  aa  the  most  natural  auooeaior  of  the 
diMd  bijihop.  But  f'onielius,  a  presbytcT  not 
at  ail  distioguishetl  and  not  entirely  spotli  ss 
as  to  hia  conduct  in  time  of  persecution,  was 
ciiosen.  Novatlan  and  his  friends  ( lid.-e  ikjw 
to  take  up  the  position  of  oppoiifiiits,  to  .sepji 
rate  from  the  church,  and  to  adopt  as  their 
distinguishing  diflferemx',  the  older  and  sterner 
method  of  dniliiig  with  those  who  had  lapsed 
(q.T.)  In  time  of  peneootlon.  Thus  the  the* 
oretical  difference  grew  out  of  a  personal  one. 

Unlovely  as  is  tlie  aspect  tiirown  upon  the 
whole  themi-  hy  this  cr>nception,  it  apj>ear8  to 
be  the  truth  for  the  following  n  asons.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  vamncy  in  tiie  bishopric  after 
the  death  of  Fabian,  Novatiau,  as  already 
aaid,  aeema  to  have  conducted  the  correfltiond- 
€noe  of  the  church.  We  find  three  letters 
among  tho  Epistles  of  Cyprian  from  the 
clergy  at  Rome,  of  which  one  is  certainly  bv 
Novatinn,  and  probably  all.  In  them  it  is 
expressly  indicated  that  the  lapsrd  might  be 
received  again  to  the  fellowslii[) of  the  chun  ii 
when  dying.  This  was  m  w  grf)und  for 
Cyprian,  and  it  thus  appears  tiiat  he  was  led 
to'  his  milder  position  m  the  controversy  at 
Cartbase  by  tnflnjtnw  coming  from  Home, 
with  whtdi  Konmdan  must  then  have  been  at 
least  not  in  disagreement  (see  Cvphian). 
Other  ind{<ntinns  or  mihlncss  appear  in  these 
letters.  Hence  it  appears  that  Idl  the  election 
of  Cornelius,  Novatlan  had  no  objK:tion  to 
make  U)  the  innoTatkm  upon  the  old  custom 
of  the  church. 

Cornelius  upon  his  election  had  written  to 
Cvprian»  and  reoelTed  hia  vecognitioa  as 
btsDOpi.  Aboot  this  tfane  Nomtna,  who  be- 
longed to  the  lax  and  schismMle  JfUtj  of 
Felieissimus  at  Carthage  (see  CvPRTAlt),  came 
to  Unino  arifl  joined  himself  to  Novatinn  in 
spite  of  Ids  sterner  principles.  This  naturally 
cement*  il  the  Uniias  which  unit^fd  Cornelius 
and  Cyprian.  But  Novatlan,  though  he  lost 
the  "confessors,"  Maximvis  and  his  friends, 
who  united  with  the  party  of  Cornelius,  be- 
gan to  tndaln  Udiops  aide  by  side  with  those 
adhering  to  Oomdlus,  and  even  sent  Novntus 
himsc-lf  to  Carthage,  who  installed  a  bishop, 
a  certain  Maximus,  there.  This  prores.s  went 
on,  nml  still  there  was  no  absohite  difTen  nce 
b<  twi  iTi  the  Novatians  and  tlu;  ("atholics,  for 
many  Catholic  bishops  would  not  follow  the 
laser  praodca  of  Cornelius  and  Cyitrian.  In 
two  nnerattons  after  Dedus  the  church  of 
the  NovatianB  had  become  a  com^ct  bodv. 
Many  of  the  old  Monlanists  joined  it.  In  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  there  were  No\-atiou 
^rimrdiea  hi  aU  pfovinoaa  of  the  ampiie.  from 


Spain  and  (riill  to  ^V-sia  Minor  and  even 
Scj  thia.  A  Novatlan  blsliop  was  present  at 
tlie  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  Novatians  re- 
mained true  to  the  Niceue  faith  wiUiuut 
mtmaiag.  But  after  the  triumph  of  Kioeoe 
orthodoxy,  the  Oadioltea  forgot  the  aerrioa 
which  the  Novatians  had  often  rendered  then, 
and  persecuted  them  as  heretics. 

The  real  grouml  of  the  change  in  practice 
in  the  church  m  as.  as  wiid  in  the  article  upon 
the  lajwed,  tlie  change  of  conception  which 
arose  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  wherebj"  it 
became  the  sole  means  of  salvation,  histcad 
of  the  communion  of  the  aainta.  TU»  jjrbnal 
difference  lay  beneath  the  whole  oontroverqr 
with  Novatian,  that  lio  persisted  in  regaiding 
the  chun'h  as  composed  of  those  w  ho  were 
ulii.uly  saved,  and  consequently  could  not 
admii  again  those  who  had  shown  the  false- 
ness of  their  professions,  while  the  church 
in  general  mamtained  more  and  more  that 
membership  in  itaelf  was  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  hence  would  not  deny  its  oflloea  to 
those  who  dying  sought  them,  and  pn>fe«eed 
repentance.  But  Novatlan.  with  the  eliler 
church,  did  not  teach  tlint  lM  cnus<>  the  church 
could  not  no  ive  tlie  fallen.  (Jod  coiiM  not  ; 
i  he  and  tliey  nil  ratlur  magniti(  <l  the  gnu  i  of 
iiix\,  and  diree!te<l  the  sinner  to  entire  n  iiance 
ujion  it.  (Sec  Harnack,  JJfjffnu  h;,'t/>r/,ir/,(e. 
i..  p.  831  sqq..  and  article  in  Herzo<:.  };,,il,i>. 
ri/riojMTdie,  "  Novatian.")  F.  II.  F. 

Novic«,  llic  epithet  given  to  a  man  or 
woman  during  the  year  of  probation  in  a  con- 
vent, subject  to  its  disd^ine,  but  not  yet 
bound  by  Its  vows. 

Nowell,  Alexander,  D.D,  (Oxford,  15—), 
Chun  h  of  England  ;  b.  at  Read  Hall,  Whal- 
ley,  Lanc^hiru,  about  1508  ;  d.  in  London, 
Feb.  18,  im  Ue  graduated  at  Braseooaa 
Co11m;«,  Oxford,  1636;  became  fellow,  mas- 
ter of  Westmin^er  school,  1543,  and  prebtn 
dary  of  Westminster,  1551.  He  tletl  to 
;  Frankfort  on  Mary's  a<ces.sion,  and  in  l.jfiO 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Middlese.x,  canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  with 
Other  nreferments  following'.  He  was  a 
leameC  doquent.  and  active-  man,  author  of 
two  or  more  catechisms,  15fl&-il.  and  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  chnrdi,  but  this  honor  Is 
claimed  for  several  others.  His  life  was  written 
by  R.  Churton,  Oxford,  1809.       F.  M.  B. 

Noyes,  Oeorq^e  Hapall,  D.D.  (Harvard  Tn!- 

versity,  1839),  Lnitarianib.  at  Kewburvport. 
Ma.ss.,  ilarch  6, 1798 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Maa«., 
June  3. 1868.  He  studiwl  theology  at  Ilarvard ; 
was  pa.stor  of  Brooklield  and  Petersliaui.  Mass., 
lH07-)O,  Mild  bccaiiie  in  ls40  profes^ior  of  ( )ri- 
eutui  laiii,niai:eH  at  Harvard.  He  translated 
j  with  notes  Job  (f  umbridge,  1827, 2d  eil.,  Bos- 
ton, Psulms  <Bo8ton,  1831,  ad ed.,  IMQ, 
the  Prophets  (1833-37,  8  vols..  2d  ed.,  184^, 
Proverbs,  Eodesiastes,  and  Canticles  (1840), 
the  New  Testament  (1868),  partly  carried 
through  the  press  by  T)r.  Eyra  Ablx)t.  These 
translations  are  characterized  by  accuracy, 
taste^  and  raverenoe. 

Numbers  to  a  certain  extent  hud  a  spedal 
siguiflcance  among  the  Hebrews.    J  Arcw  wis  ' 
a  ^bol  of  the  Triaily.  It  appeen  In  the 
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trlMgkm  of  laalah  (vt.  8)  snd  In  the  priesi- 
ly  blessing  (Xam.  vi.  28-26).  Four  sym- 
boHzM  the  world.  See  the  four  winds  (Ezek. 
XXX  vii,  9)  and  the  four  livinc  <  rcaturcs 
with  four  faces,  four  wiugs,  imu  four  widis 
(E/ok.  i.  -VIU  and  lU'v.  iv.  6).  .Sr</,.  the 
union  of  tlirec  and  four,  implies  pcrftclion. 
It  occurs  verv  frcuuently  m  botb  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Kew,  ia  coiUMCtton  with 
things  holy  and  unholy.  Ten,  the  number  of 
the  thifjcrs,  appears  In  the  plagues  of  EjrV'pl 
and  in  tlic  dt  i  Jilogiic.  Tmlrr,  the  multiple 
of  three  and  four,  appears  in  the  nunilx-r  of 
the  tribes  and  of  the  apostk's.  the  stones  of 
the  high-priest  ;  breitst plate,  the  gates  of  the 
New  Jeruiialem.  Forty,  four  multiplied  bv 
ten,  appears  in  the  rain  of  the  deluge.  Israel  s 
jeara  in  the  wildemew,  iha  fastings  of  Moses, 
of  Elijah,  and  of  Christ.  Berenty  appears  in 
the  miinbcr  of  the  elders  of  Israel  (5(uni.  xi. 
1^  and  of  our  Lord's  disciples  (Luk.v  x.  1). 

T.  w.  d 

Nombsn,  Book  of;  the  fourth  boolc  of 

Moses,  is  HO  called  because  of  the  two  censuses 
whi(  h  it  rceonls.  1.  Chajw.  i.-x.  tell  of  the 
pn  panitious  for  tlie  depart  lire  from  Sinai, 
with  the  account  of  llif  Nazirite  s  vow  (di.  vi.) 
and  the  free- will  offerings  of  the  tribes  (eh. 
vii.).  2.  Chaps.  xt.-JdT.  relate  the  journev  to 
the  bonier  of  Canaan,  with  the  mission  olTtbe 
•pies  and  their  reception  on  their  return. 
&  Chape,  xv.-zlx.  give  several  legal  enact- 
ments, and  tell  of  the  rebellion  of  Korali. 
4.  Ch.ijw.  xx.-xxxvi.  inclii  Ic  tin-  events  of  the 
last  year  before  reaieliin^  the  Jordan.  Among 
these  are  Moses'  smiting  tlic  r(Hk  and  the 
death  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  i  vx  ).  the  mur- 
murs of  Israel,  the  serpents  ami  the  brazen 
■erpent  (xxi.)»  the  Moiy  of  Balaam  (judL- 
xiIt.),  Reuben  and  Gad  east  of  the  Jordan 
(xxxii  ),  and  the  Uat  of  stations  in  the  wilder- 
ness. T.  W.  C. 

Mob  (Coptic,  iionnot,  "holy"),  a  female 
ffdigioaa  ascetic,  in  ornnizations  similar  to 
those  for  men.  having  tneir  own  independent 
life  and  government.    See  MOHAffEBET. 

Nuncio.    8ee  Le(1.\te. 

Nuremberg,  The  Beliglouj  Peace  of  (.July 
18,  1532),  between  the  nmperor  and  the  Prot- 
Atant  princes  of  Gennany,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter secured  exemption  for  a  time  from  the 
fonner'a  eflorto  nt  rapprenlng  the  Refomifl- 
tion. 


O. 


Six  different  Helm>w  -words  are 
tnnalntnl  oak  in  tlie  .\.  v.,  none  of  them  de- 
BOtlnf  the  Qiirrrus  r»l>»r  of  our  own  forests. 
In  aeveral  places  (Gen.  xii.  6.  xiU.  VS,  xlv. 
IS.  xvUI.  1 ;  iDent.  xi.  80 ;  Judges  iv.  11,  iz.  6, 
87;  1  Sam.  x.  8),  "  pUdn"  of  the  A.  V.  is 
properlv  made  "oak'*  (marp.  terebinth)  by 
the  H.  V.  In  such  places  as  Amos  ii.  9,  Isa. 
vi.  l:!  anv  strong  flourishing  tree  may  Ik;  de- 
noted. Tlic  tree  near  Hebron  oilled  "  Abra- 
liam's  oak"  is  a  true  acorn-lH-aring  oak.  Hie 
dttde  of  oaks  or  other  large  trees  waa  wel- 
«oniMfor  tnumctittg  businMB^  liohliiif  ooorta, 


offering  sacriflces  (Josh.  xxiv.  M 

11,  19,  ix.  6). 


;  Judges  vi. 

T.  VV  C. 


Oatas,  Titus,  b.  in  London  about  1019  ;  d. 
there,  July  23,  1705  ;  was  tlie  sou  of  a  Baptij>t 
minister  and  himself  n  member  of  the  iiaptisi 
clergy,  but  afterward  took  ordera  in  the 

Church  of  England  and  was  apiK)tnl«l  a  chap- 
lain in  the  navy,  until  he  tinally  embraced 
Romanism  ami  licciinic  an  inmate  of  the 
Jesuit  house  at  Vallailolid,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  wan  expellefl.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  167b,  he  claimed  to  have  evidence  of 
a  huge  txjpisli  plot  for  the  landing  of  an  army 
in  Kngianrt  and  tlw  nunancie  of  all  Protes> 
tants.  Thoujrii  It  cannot  now  be  doubted 
tlial  the  ■whole  story  \vu>;  a  men  fiction,  at 
the  moment  it  was  gt  ix  ndly  believed  and 
caused  a  tremendous  commotion,  A  hill  %\as 
passed  toward  the  end  of  1678  which  ex(  luded 
all  Homan  Catholics  from  both  IIousis  of 
Parliament,  and  Gates  received  a  pension  of 
X900.  But  then  came  the  reaction.  The 
duke  of  York  bnnifht  *  private  auit  against 
him  for  defamation  and  won  ft  He  was 


to 


arrested  in  16K:!,  and  after  the  accession  of 
.lames  II.  he  was  .'iccuHcd  of  perjury  and  sen- 
tenced to  ini]trisfinmrtit  fnr  life,  besides  Ixdng 
put  in  the  pillory  and  whipped  fmni  dldgato 
to  Newgate  and  thence  to  Tyburn.  lb-  re- 
mained in  prison  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
but  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary- 
he  succeeded  in  liaving  the  verdict  eanoellea 
08  illegal  by  Parliament,  and  after  that  time 
he  lived  in  obscurity. 

Oath,  a  solemn  afflrmatlcA  with  an  appeal 
God  in  Bttestatiun  of  its  truth.  IthasbecB 

in  use  from  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xxi.  28), 
ami  even  Go<l  botmil  himself  In  this  way 
{litn.  xxvi.  H  ,  lleb.  i:i).  Judicial  oaths  "were 
emplove<l  among  the  llel)re\vs  (Ex.  xxil.  11), 
and  our  Lonl  obeyr'd  when  adjured  by  (  ai- 
aphas  (Alatt.  xxvi.'  6S).  An  oath  is  an  act  of 
worship,  anddiotild  be  ■dmlnisteied  and  taken 
with  nvannce.  The  aooompanying  oeM> 
mony  Is  Indifferent,  but  an  oath  en  the  evan* 
gcLs  means  one  that  invokes  the  revealed  Ood 
of  the  Bible.  Perjury  is  a  grievous  t-iu.  and 
so  is  profane  and  careless  s\m  aring.  and  any 
needless  or  frivolous  appeal  to  Ciod.  .\n  oath 
taken  by  an  atheist  ia  only  n  nrofane  mockeiy. 

T.  W.  C. 

O-ba^'-sh  {xfrnuit  nf  Jihonth).  1.  A 
godly  ollicer  in  the  court  of  .\lia/,  %\  lio  pre- 
scrve*!  150  prophets  from  Jezel)el  (1  Kings 
xviii.  4).  2.  The  fourth  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets, of  whom  personally  nothing  is  known. 
He  flourished  'after  S88  B.C.,  as  be  speaks  of 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (v.  1 1;.  His  prophecy 
arraigns  Edom  for  its  arrogance  and  presump- 
tion (vv.  1-9),  specities  its  violence  toward 
Jacob  and  its  gloating  over  his  calamity  (vv. 
10-16),  and  then  promises  gr(  at  prosjM  rity  to 
Judali  and  corresponding  evil  to  Edom  (vr. 
17-21).  The  first  nine  verses  bear  a  marked 
resemblanoe  to  Jer.  zlix.  7-16.  (8ec  the  gen- 
eral commentariea,  especially  Lange  .) 

T  W.  C. 

Obediance,  the  performance  of  the  com- 
UMUds  of  a  superior.  Tide  is  due  to  God  be* 
cause  he  is  our  creator,  our  preserver,  our 
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nilor,  our  benefactor,  and  our  father  iu 
(."lirist.  It  Hhould  1)e  8in(Trc,  c-cmliiil,  cjn- 
«tant.  and  witliout  exception.  Siuh  obtdi- 
eace  pletuws  God,  silences  gaiusayerv,  udorns 
the  goqie],  b  the  fratt  of  grace  nd  die  fora* 
ronner  of  ^ofy. 

The  obedieooe  of  Christ  bes  been  divided 
Into  active  nod  passive,  though  some  deny 
Vhe  dlstinclion.  Our  Lord,  bcin<;  found  in 
fashion  an  a  man,  liumhlcd  liiinsclf,  beroinin;; 
obedient  evi-n  iinlo  di  sUh,  jlh  the  iliatli  of 
the  cross  (IMiil  ii.  S|.  His  olx-tlience  wns 
complete,  uniform,  and  siKitlcHH,  and  imt 
bciog  required  on  his  ow  n  account,  enured  Id 
the  oenelit  of  others.  "  For  as  through  the 
one  man's  disobedfonoe  the  many  were  made 
sinners,  even  so  through  the  obcdieuoe  of  the 
one  Hliall  tlie  many  be  maderlghtetHis  '  (Roni. 
V.  ly.  11.  v.).  T.  \V.  C. 

Ob«r-Anun«rgao,  a  village  of  Vppi  r  Ba- 
varia, in  the  vallejr  of  the  Ammcr,  46  ni.  s.w. 
of  Munich,  is  noted  for  it3  pa.<wiun  play,  which 
b  perfomwd  there  every  tenth  year,  fn  the 
tme  mystery  style,  by  the  vil! n'l  rn  tin  mselves, 
and  with  the  concourse  of  u  ;.;ri  at  iuimiIkt  of 
visitors.  Tlie  play  was  Urst  rude  in  text  and 
setting,  but  is  now  very  eLdmrate.  Tlio  at- 
tention of  the  outside  world  was  hr>t  dniwn 
to  it  in  1S.V).  The  cK-ciwion  of  the  play  was  a 
vjw  taken  by  the  villagiTs  in  16S4  lo  perform 
.tlie  paaaton  of  our  liord  every  tenth  year 
if  CFod  would  itop  the  pla<?ne  prevading 
among  them.  Since  T^T4  the  play  has  Ikhu 
givtin  on  the  decennial  ycurs.  bt'ginninjr  with 
ItW).  One  feature  of  great  intt-rest  is  the 
wries  of  tableaux  which  represent.s  the  Old 
Testament  tvpes  of  the  various  events  of  the 
paKHion  and  Illustrates  the  song  of  tlie  chorus. 
These  are  wholly  free  from  the  charge  of 
bUMfdiemy  wliic  li'.  in  the  eatimatioa  of  many, 
lies  aentnst  th<  nlav  itaelf  In  Its  preaent  form. 
(See  llev.  M.  McC'all,  Tfit  Ot^r-Amnwrf/dn 
Pumon  Piny.  London.  n.e.,  189();'lhe 

text  of  the  phiy  tn\nslati-d  is  given  in  the 
b<xiksonthe  |*!ts.>;ion  i'lav  at  Ober-Ammergau, 
br  the  an  Dior  of  charUt  Judsr,  1880,  and 
by  W.  T.  »te»d,  1890.) 

OberHn,  Jean  nridirfo,  b.  at  Strassburg, 

Aug.  31.  1740;  (],  nt  Fondny.  in  tlic  Stein- 
thai,  on  thr  Itorilrr  tH_'(\M-cti  Alsjice  and  I.or- 
niine,  .Tunc  1,  IM'J*!.  Hi-  .'^tuilii'd  titeoiogy  in 
the  university  of  his  native  place  and  gave 

{►rivate  instruction  for  several  years,  but  was 
n  1767  appointed  pastor  in  the  Stcinthal— a 
poor,  bleak,  barren  valley  in  the  Vosges. 
Utterly  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  by  the 
leat  of  the  world,  and  inhabited  by  a  lazy, 
vicious,  miserable  gang,  naif*  dtdunis  ami 
half  brigHuds.  He  stayed  there  his  whole 
life,  and  when  he  dieti  he  left  the  valley  a 
model  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  and  the  hvo 
small  villages  it  contains  so  many  examples 
of  the  happiness  and  digni^  of  Christian  Ufe. 
His  biography  has  been  wntleB  aeveral  ttmcs 
both  in  French  and  in  German.  (See  Sarah 
Atkins.  Memoin  of  Oberiin,  London,  1848  ; 
Josephine  Butler.  Uf*tf  JmmS^MtriC  Otw* 
{in,  London.  1883.) 

OberiiB  Thadlogy,  so  called,  tlie  diitino- 

tive  teaching  of  the  Rev.  Charles  d.  FlUMIf, 
president  of  Oberliu  University  (q.v.). 


Oblat«s  was  Ihe  name  given  during  the 
Middle  Ages  tu  m  (  nlar  person.s  who.  offerinjf 
tlieir  property  for  some  eeclesiahlieal  pur- 
pose, entered  a  moniustery  as  a  kind  of  lay 
hrodieiB.  Later  on  the  name  was  given  to 
some  aaiociMtioBS  of  a  religioua  though  not 
strictlv  monasltcal  character.  1.  Obhtea  of 
the  Blesped  Virgin  and  St.  Ambrose,  a  con* 
trregation  of  secular  priests  which  was  founded 
by  St.  Carlo  Borromco  at  Milan  in  l^TS. 
2.  Oblates  of  St.  Frances  at  Rome,  a  com- 
nuinity  of  women  established  in  Rome  in 
\\X\.  3.  Oblates  of  Italy,  a  society  of  secti- 
lar  prit.sts  founded  at  Turin  in  1819.  4.  Ob- 
lates of  Mary  Immaculate,  an  aaaodation  of 
priests  which  was  founded  hy  Charles  de 
Moyenod  at  Marseilles  in  1H15.  Branches  of 
llio'lirst  and  thc.fourtli  kind  of  association 
are  foimd  in  England. 

Obaonranta.    See  FRAKcncAxa,  p.  SOB, 

and  Pktbr  or  ALCAirrAitA. 

Oooanij  WllUam,  b.  in  the  village  of  Oc- 
cam, in  Surrey.  England,  about  1880 ;  d.  in 
Munich,  about  [April  10]  1848.  The  partieu* 

lurs  of  his  early  life  have  been  lost.  lie  is 
s»iid  to  have  studied  at  Oxford,  to  have  Ikjcd 
archdeacon  at  Stowe  in  1300,  and  then  to 
have  enlen  tl  the  Franciscan  onler.  He  went 
early  to  Paris  ;  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  .S  otus  ; 
himself  taught  philusophy  and  theology,  and 
won  an  honorable  position  its  a  defender  of 
the  nominalist  tlieaiy.  He  leiutned  for  n 
time  to  England,  where  he  was  the  prorlncial 
of  Ins  order  in  lff32.  But  tids  position,  with 
his  philosophy,  involve*!  him  in  contest  with 
the  jmpe,  John  XXIL.  who  summoned  him 
to  Avignon,  whence  he  escaped  bv  flight. 
He  found  refuge  with  the  cmpiTor.  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  iu  whose  service  he  remained.  In 
1888  tlie  pone  deposed  iKith  Occam  and  the 
general  of  the  oroer,  Cesena.  and  put  them 
under  tlie  ban.  whereupon  they  api^ealed  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  a  genend  council. 
Tlie  last  vi  ars  of  Occtun'a  life  were  s|x>nt  in 
Muni(  li,  in  till'  liliTary  service  of  the  emper- 
or. He  is  said  at  the  last  lo  have  .-iOtight  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  poi)c.  but  of  this, 
and  of  the  particulars  of  his  death,  nothing  ia 
certainly  known.  His  writings  nuiy  he  dl- 
v{de<i  into  throe  claasea"  'tfiilosophical.  theo- 
logical, and  pubUeifltlc.  Tie  Is  eniphatirallT 
a  critic,  and  pursues  the  critical  method  in  all 
these  writinirs.  He  ♦lisputcs  the  theorv  of 
universals  Ik  fori  .  in.  or  nftir.  tlie  tiling 
itself.  The  abstract  idea  holds  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  mental  perc<ptiou  of  an  object 
as  that  mental  peroenBon  to  the  sensuous  iin- 
preasion.  Theolqpeal  tru^  rests  purely 
upon  anthOfitiT,  aoi  upon  tcaaon  hi  any  senee. 
Ilevetatlon  hn  given  it  to  tis,  and  hence  di- 
vine things  mu.st  Ix'  of  an  allogelhrr  difTi  reut 
nature  from  the  things  of  the  ]ilienonu  nul 
world.  Heni-e,  to  disix-i  the  claims  of  rt  ason 
to  su|)i>ort  faith.  Occam  subjixls  the  doc- 
trines of  theology  t()  his  dialectical  examina- 
tion, in  which  they  are  all  exhibited  as  full 
of  oontndictions.  In  hia  other  wrltinga,  Oc> 
cam  oppoaaa  the  aecular  supremacy  and  th« 
dogmatie  InjUllMlity  of  the  iM>|>e  in  the  moat 
deoded  manner.  Even  general  coundb  may 
err.  The  primacy  of  the  pope  is  not  of  di- 
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ine  institiition.  and  the  <  hurch  hoH  the  ripht 
)  choose  for  itself  one  or  wvenil  luii  ls  as  it 
ill.    The  law  of  tlic  gospel  Ih  a  hiw  nf  lib 
rty.  <See  JUudaay's  article.  Brituh  <^uai  - 
iHf  Bntew,  Jalj.  187S.)  F.  H.  F. 

Oocom,  Samaon,  Pre^^byteriun  and  Indian  ; 
.  at  Moliegan,  near  Korwieli.  Conn.,  about 
72;j ;  d.  at  New  Stockbridgc.  N.  Y..  July 
4,  1792.  He  waa  converted.  1740  ;  educated 
t  Wheelock'a  school  at  Lebanon,  CoDn.,  and 
iborad  among  bis  tmo.  chiefly  on  Long 
iland.  His  BemMms  caused  a  sanation  in 
.ngland,  17fi6-fi7.  lie  published  a  hymn- 
ook  in  1774.  and  Iwo  livnins  an-  ancribed  to 
im.  I  See  MniiMirli  uMtls  Hiatoritnl  Socii  ly's 
yWtion,  Ist  aer..  x.  106.)  F.  M.  B. 

Ochlno  (o-kcc'-no).  Bernardino,  b.  at  Siena, 

I  m.  8.e.  of  Florence,  Itiily,  1 1H7  ;  d  at 
i  ldftckau.  Moravia,  loti.")  ;  cuten-vl  the  Kran- 
-4  ail  onier  in  it.s  strictest  form,  and  after- 
ard  the  still  severer  order  of  the  Capuchins  ; 
jqnlred  a  great  fame  as  a  preucher  ;  was 
loaen  ood feasor  by  Paul  III.,  and  elected 
Boeral  of  his  order  in  1588,  but  his  acauaint- 
ice  with  the  Spanish  mystic,  Juan  Valdez. 
bo  came  from  Germany  in  the  rettnne  of 
barles  V  .  and  still  more  his  friendship  with 
eter  Martyr,  Ijniui^ht  him  in  contact  with  the 
oformatifla,  and  in  lol'J  li  iili  his  preachinu' 
Venice  and  tiio  publication  of  his  IHaloyi 
'If.  made  him  suspected.  He  was  summoned 
•  U  >me.  but  fled  to  Geneva.  There  and  in 
ugsburg  and  in  London  ha  preached  to  the 
allan  fugilirea,  and  it  was  Mlf«  Calvinisni 
>  preached.  Twentv-flre  of  thoao  seitnons 
.  re  translated  into  Kn<<:l!8liaDd  appeared  at 
)-i\vi(  h.  IT) IS,  and  a  dialogue  \>y  him  ap- 
•an-il  in  KnLrlisli  in  Lotnli'ti,  1.'>49.  After 
e  aoceesioa  of  Mary  he  returned  to  Switzer- 
nd,  Iwt  from  his  writings  it  prmluallv  be- 
AM  appafent  that  he  bad  adoptctl  tiocinian 
eWB,  t^t  he  Imned  towanl  anti-trinitarian- 
n.  and.  in  fact,  that  a  brooding  confusion 
id  talcen  hold  of  his  mind.  He  was  sticces- 
rely  expellc  1  from  Zurich,  Nuremberg, 
*acow,  etc.  His  life  bv  Benratb,  Lei] 
75.  ban  lieen  translataa  into  BngUsii, 
ork.  1877. 

OctaTe  is  a  liturgical  term  of  the  Roman 

itliolic  Church,  n  ferring  to  the  celebration 
tlie  great  Cliristiao  festivals — Ciiristmas. 
ister.  Pentecost,  and  Epiplianj',  for  eight 
ccessivc  days. 

Odo,  St,  b.  in  Maine,  Franee.  878 :  d.  at 

)urs,  94;J  ;  wa.H  the  second  abbot  of  Clugny, 
d  introduced  tliere  and  in  all  its  branch 
nvents  a  set  of  rules  which,  by  their  austor- 
•,  ctintrihuled  much  to  the  funic  of  the 
uiiianenscs.  These  rules,  some  other  writ- 
i^s  bv  hitn.  and  bis  Ufo  by  Jean  le  Moiue, 
e  found  iti  Hif-i.  (7I»a.  aiM  in  mgna,  Put. 
It.  C'XXXIII 

Qlcolampadiua,  Johannes,  b.  at  Weius- 
re.  WiirteniUiru.  in  14^^'  .  d.  at  Basel, 
)v.  24,  1531.  His  true-  name  was  Heusegen, 
lich  he  probably  considertsi  a  local  form 
r  Uaussclieio,  since  the  Gnecized  name  he 
lumed  means  "the  liirht  of  the  house." 
}  studied  canon  law  at  Holognaand  Aumani- 
s  at  Heidelberg,  Tabiugen,  and  Stuttgart. 


cipzig. 
I.  Mew 


In  l'')16  he  wa.s  appointed  preacher  at  Basel, 
in  1518  he  removKl  to  xVupsburg,  and  in  1520 
lie  enteretl  the  Brigettine  monastery  at  Alten- 
niUnster.  But  in  1522  he  ba<l  to  thn;  from  the 
niona-sterT  because  the  monks  discoveretl  that 
he  read  Luther's  writings.  He  went  to 
Basel ;  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
there  and  pnauher  at  the  cathedral ;  ioinied 
openly  tlie  Reformation,  and  eontTibnted 
much  to  its  introduction  both  there  and  at 
Ulm.  In  the  conirnvrtny  concerning  the 
lyord's  Supjx-r  he  Kidt<l  ^viiii  Zwingli,  but  his 
opposition  to  Luther  was  very  mild.  Of  his 
w  ritin>;s,  which  all  have  an  irenie  chnrai  ter. 
there  is  no  collected  edition.  His  life  was 
written  bv  Heizoir,  Basel,  1848.  9  vola.  and 
Haeenbat  h.  KllKTteld,  IK'iO, 

CEcumeoioal  (from  the  Gre<'k,  oiKovfuvij, 
"the  empire")  is  applied  to  those  councils 
which  represented  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
in  contradistinction  to  thoae  whldi  only  rep- 
resented a  provtnoe  or  a  dlooese.  See  Cook- 

Cll-S. 

CBoomanhia,  hUkop  of  TTioca,  Theaialy, 
lived  in  the  10th  centniy.and  wrote  commen- 
taries on  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 

which  are  still  extant  and  have  Ixf  ti  wveral 
times  printinl.  last.  Paris,  ItSill,  2  vols.  Tliey 
(iiiisi^i  alnid'-i  entirely  of  extnicts  from  the 
Fatliers,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
apedmen  of  the  so<»lkd  catena  (q.r.). 


OeblflT,  Onstav  Friadrich,  I).D.  (Bonn, 

1H4.'t),  Lutlii  ran  ;  b.  at  Ebinjren,  Wdrtemberg, 
.June  10,  1812  ;  d.  at  Tubingen,  Feb.  Itt, 
1H72  ;  was  teacher  In  the  Ha.sel  Mi.ssion  Insti- 
tution, 1834-37  ;  repeUnt  in  the  Tubingen 
seminary,  1837-40  ;  professor  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  of  bchOntbal,  1840-45  ;  ordinary 
nrofessor  of  Old  Testament  theology  first  in 
Breslau,  184.V-IS2.  then  at  Tttbingen.  His 
highly  esteemed,  indewl  cUuwical,  Theology 
of  thf  Ol,l  T'^tnnifut,  Tilblnpen.  1878-74.  2 
vols.,  WHS  translated  into  English,  £din- 
bur[:i),  1S74-7").  and  a  new  edition  of  it  ap- 
IK-ansl  in  Kew  York,  1883.  Among  his  other 
works  are  Prolegomena  tnr  Theolngie  det  AtL 
Te»t.,  Stuttgart,  1H45 ;  J^hrinteh  der  ^um- 
Mik,  TObingen,  1876,  2d  ed.  revised.  18W, 
etc.    (See  his  life  by  Knapp.  187fi.) 

Oetingar  (mt-tiiig-er).  Frisdrich  Chris- 
toph,  b.  at  GtJppiugm,  SViirleniberg.  3Iav  6, 
rm ;  d.  at  Murrhard,  Feb.  10.  1782 ;  sluaied 
theology  at  Tubingen  ;  held  various  pastoral 

charges,  and  died  a  pntat  of  Murrhard  His 
lh«)sophical  specidations,  bascil  on  Ben  gel 
and  lioehme,  on  the  (  abula  and  Swedenborg, 
exercLsed  considerable  influence  in  the  pietis- 
tic  circles  in  Wiirtember;:.  Ili.^  collected 
works  were  editeil  by  Ehmanu  Slutti;art, 
ls.Vi-68,  11  vols.;  his  AutoliUMinijthy  by  Hum- 
berger,  1845.  (See  his  life  br  Ehmann.  1808, 
andAnberlen.  Tttbin<;en,  1847.) 

Offering,  anything  presented  to  Ood  to 
propitiate  him,  to  entreat  favor  or  t<ie\pr»ss 
gratitude.  Ofterings  were  either  bloody  or 
unbloody.  For  the  former  only  lame  animals 
were  used  {o.xen,  goats,  slieep)^  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  dove  (Lev.  v.  11).  For 
UM  latter,  fluur,  wine,  etc 
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wtn  ttrktly  forbidden  (Ler.  xviU.  SL).  The 
offerer,  after  bringing  the  Tietfin  to  tbe  altar, 

laid  bis  hand  on  iu  head  (Lev.  i.  4).  and  then 
slew  it,  or  tlie  priest  (2  Cliron.  xxix.  24)  did 
it  for  him.  Tlie  blooil  was  received  by  the 
priest,  who  eitiier  sprinkled  or  poured  it. 
The  victim  was  then  Haved  and  cut  in  pieces 
(Lev.  i.),  some  or  all  of  which,  according  to 
the  kind  of  offering,  were  burnt  upon  the 
•Kit.  Io  loaiB  cmbi  the  Tictim  was  lifted 
up  or  waTed  in  token  of  Its  presentation  to 
Jehovali. 

The  lii-st  insttuK-e  of  ofTerimr  that  of  Cain 
and  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  :i-8t.  the  '^ctdhiI  Uv.il  of 
Noah  (viii.  2«).  There  were  llirci:  chief 
classes  of  offerings.  1.  The  /jurnt-ojIt  niKj.  a 
male  without  blemish  brought  to  the  altar 
court,  the  hand  of  the  offerer  being  on  its 
kAad,  wkich  after  being  flayed  and  washed 
was  burned  entire  on  the  altar.  b(>ing  an 
•tODemcnt  for  sin  and  a  symbol  of  self-sur- 
render  (Lev.  i.  4,  Heb.  x.  1-3.  11).  It  w>ls 
pweented  every  day  (E.\.  x.\i.\.  SM),  on  tin- 
Sabbath  (Num.  xxviii.  9.  lU).  oit  tlic  tlircc 
great  feasts  (i/nd),  and  on  tbe  day  of  atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.  8).  2.  The  nitHt-offerinfj  (cor- 
netty  in  R.  V.  nMo^offering).  Hour  or  meal, 
praparadwith  oil  and  frankinceaae  (Lev.  ii., 
Ti.).  free  from  leaven  or  honey,  yet  with  salt, 
and  baked  or  cooked  in  various  ways.  New 
corn  wa.s  ofltml  either  crude  or  roaste<l. 
Tlie  priest  received  the  offerings,  and  laying 
a  (Nirt  on  the  altar,  reserved  the  rent  for  his 
oA'n  use.  Nothing  was  wholly  burned  but 
the  incense.  A  meal-offering  was  presented 
every  day  with  the  burnt-offering  (Ex.  xxix. 
40>.  The  flntrfcuita  offered  at  Pentecost  and 
at  the  Panover  (Lev.  xxfU.  1(^90)  were  called 
ware-offeringn  ;  those  offered  in  harvest  lime 
(Num.  XV.  20),  fti<in'-offtriiuj».  The  meal- 
offeriug  niiiiiilv  expressed  the  eon.seeration  of 
the  oiri  "-<  r  and  all  he  hatl  to  Jehovah.    3.  Tlio 

nf-xrf;  riitf/  was  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
he  former  o\so  a  pirt  was  burned,  tlie 
breast  and  righi  .shoulder  reserved  for  the 
priesta,  and  Uie  remainder  eaten  by  tlie  offerer 
and  hfs  friends.  This  was  a  eucharistic  ser- 
vice, eitluT  pre<»(Ti'lKMl  or  voliuitury.  ami  si^;- 
aified  the  holy  and  joyful  coiiiinuuiou  of  the 
offerer  with  the  Lord  and  with  his  fellows. 

Besides  these  were  the  Kiit  and  /r^prw  offer- 
ings prescrlbL-il  on  particular  occa-sions.  The 
former  liad  for  its  chief  idea  ntotument,  the 
expiation  of  sin  by  a  substituted  life :  the  lat- 
ter enweeaed  mtuifaUwitr-iiaaA  is.  the  wiping 
oat  of  sin  by  the  payment  of  a  recompens**,  as 
in  the  case  of  titfies  wrongfully  withheld  or 
the  defrauding  of  a  fellow  Lsraelitc.  The  sin- 
offering  was  prominent  in  the  solemn  service 
of  the  grettt  day  '>f  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 
(See  Cave  on  The  Srriptiirnl  D'tctrine  of  Stic- 
rifice,  Edinburgh,  2<1  ed.,  1890.)    T.  "W.  V. 

Offertory  is  a  liturgical  term  which,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  denotes  the  first 
pari  of  the  eucharistic  service,  Deut  tobitcum, 
the  oblation  of  the  tiread  and  wine,  etc.,  and, 
in  tlie  Church  of  £nghuid.  the  MOtences  said 
by  the  prieet  while  the  dhringa  cf  the  people 
Brebefaig  collected  during  oommnnton. 

Ofle^  QqapurtlMi  of  On  Boty,  to  tbe 


official  name  of  Hwk  dapaitnent  ol  tlie  p^Pil 
government  which,  estaUfahed  by  Paul  III. 

in  \'A'2.  and  consisting  of  twelve  canlinals 
and  a  number  of  counsellors,  has  charge  of 
the  Roman  InquiiitkHi. 

Officers,  Boclesiastlcal,  denotes  the  three 
orders  of  ministers  in  the  Church  of  Enghuid 
— bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

Offloea  of  Ohiiifc.    See  Jnaoa  Cbbot, 

ThRKB  OmCBB  OF. 

Og  (long-necked  f),  a  king  of  Basban  of 
gigaatic  stature  (DeuL  iii.  11),  who  was  de* 
feated  at  Edrei  and  with  his  sons  was  slain 

(Num.  xxi.  a.")).  His  size  and  his  many  forti- 
fied cities  made  him  a  formidable  foe,  and 
the  iiieniory  of  his  fate  long  remained  iPa. 
cxxxv.  11,  cxxxvl.  20)  with  his  conquerors. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oil,  a  symbol  of  rri;i(]nf.s.s  (Ps.  xlv.  7,  Isa. 
Ixi.  3),  was  eniplo\eti  in  the  East  not  only  to 
consecrate  priests  ami  kini:-.  li.ev.  viii.  12.  1 
Sam.  X.  1),  but  to  anoint  the  head,  the  beard, 
and  the  whole  person  (Ruth  iii.  8,  Ps.  xcii. 
10),  and  in  preparing  food  (1  Kings  11. 
Ezck.  xvi.  18),  and  for  medicinal  purposes 
(Isa.  L  6,  Mark  vi.  18).  It  was  almost  the 
only  artificial  light  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  Malt.  xxv.  S). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oil-Pres%  Ths^  the  mill  in  which  the  olivea 
were  subjected  to  the  pressure  necessary  to 

exlnict  the  oil  (Job  xxix.  fi).  sometimes  by 
being  crushed  between  two  large  stones,  at 
others  by  being  trodden  with  the  feet  (Mieah 
vi.  15).  Gkth^niane(oti{-^''eM)  doubtless  took 
its  name  finom  aome  pnas  Id  its  vicinity. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oil-Tree  {trie  of  ml),  Isa.  xli.  19.  The  orig- 
inal word  is  rendered  'olive-tree  in  I  Kings 
vi.  23,  31-;i;i.  but  in  Neh.  viii.  15  "inne:" 
and  as  in  the  lalUfr  case  the  olive  is  distinctljr 
mentioned,  tlie  oil-tree  must  have  lieen  differ- 
ent. Tristram  tliinka  that  it  was  the  oleaster. 
It  was  the  materkl  of  whidi  the  cherubim, 
the  doors,  and  the  posts  of  Solomon  s  temple 
were  made.  T.  W.  C. 

Ointments  made  of  variona  ingredients 

iK)iled  together  (Job.  xH.  81)  were  used  for 

me<lical  purposes  (Isa.  i.  6)  and  at  funerals 
(Matt.  xxvi.  12),  and  also  as  a  luxury  (Song 
i.  3,  l*s.  civ.  15).  The  ointments  of  the  rich 
were  made  of  costly  materials,  and  their  frai- 
grance  was  hig^y  eztoUsd  (Isa.  xxxix.  8. 
Amos  vi.  6).  T.  W.  C. 

Olive,  The,  is  the  most  commnn  a.s  it  is  the 
most  useful  of  the  fruit  trees  of  I'alesline. 
Its  white  tlowers  arc  lx>autiful  (llosea  xiv.  6), 
though  easil}'  scattered  bv  the  breeze  (Job  xv. 
33).  The  fruit  is  gathCTed  bv  shaking  the 
l>ougli8  and  beating  them  with  poies  ^hl 
xvii.  6,  xxiv.  m.  The  olive  deiighta  In  » 
stony  soil,  and  will  thrive  even  on  rocky  hills 
where  there  is  little  earth  (Deut.  xxxii.  13). 
It  grows  slowly,  lives  to  an  immense  age.  ami 
bears  fruit  even  when  the  trunk  is  but  a  hol- 
low shell  ^P8.  xcii.  14,  HI.  8).  The  olive 
branch  is  universally  regarded  as  an  emblen 
of  peace  (Oeu.  viii.  11).  An  oM  trunk  sur« 
nmndad  bj  alwots  ftom  the  aamn  soot  to  ma 
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apreasive  image  of  the  family  of  the  rijtht- 
lous  (I's.  cxxviii.  3).  An  ulivey«rd  (Lx. 
:xiii.  11)  is  simply  ii  j^rove.  of  oliye>tnw,  as 
lonunoQ  ia  PakatSm  u  a  vinejanl. 

T.  W.  O. 

OVally,  James,  >rt  tlio<list  :  b.  in  Southern 
rirginia,  173.5  ;  li.  m  Southern  Virginia.  Oct, 
6.  Ibio.  Of  his  earlier  life  nothing  in  known, 
ut  from  1782  to  1792  he  prea^ed  In  the 
uuliLTu  district  of  Virginia  and  with  great 
ffect.  To  Jiim  tlM  Ibtliodist  Church  owes 

that  eaaenttal  and  valuable  constituent  of 
s  poHtv" — tlie  Gciicml  C'onfcrrncf  ;  hut  to 
im  it  also  owes  its  first  schism.  After  mueh 
:)nt«n(ling  O'lvellv  succtedetl  in  having  the 
rst  General  Conference  convened,  Nov.  1, 
702.  Ue  then  introduced  a  resolution  by 
hich  the  bishop's  power  of  appointment 
lould  be  so  far  modincd  as  to  allow  a  pnach- 
■  who  felt  diflMtiflfled  with  the  phice  as- 
inied  to  Mm  to  appeal  to  the  conference, 
lie  resolution  was  n  jtM  ted,  and  O'Kelly  then 
ithilrew  and  formed  tlic  HepuWican  5letho- 
st  Church,  which  subsetjuently  wius  (•ii!Ie<i 
tnply  the  Christian  Churdj,  and  wluch  in 
129  numbere<l  several  thousand  members  in 
ireinia  and  North  Carolina.  He  wrote  oev- 
al  pamphlets  concerning^  the  schism.  (See 
cTena,  Mulorg  tf  1h»  yrtiinrilif  EpitMpal 
AttfieA,  voL  iH. ;  Bennett,  KtmariitU  cf  Meth- 
*>m  in  Virginirt,  Richmond,  1871.)  C.  P. 

Ola^  St,  the  patnm  aolnt  of  Norway,  bc- 
aged  to  an  <dd  fan^  of  royalty,  but  grew 
t  in  exile;  a  ChrlstUn  ana  a  vikinj^.  In 
15  he  retumwl  home  and  made  hunsclf 
ijr  of  Xnrvrny.  whi  re  lie  introduced  (  liris- 
nity  by  fire  iiud  sword.  crusJiing  out  every 
jCK  of  tlie  ()ld  jnipanism.  As  a  conwqucnce 
had  miiuy  enemies  in  his  own  realm,  and 
1028  the  Danish  king,  Canute  die  Great, 
>veklmoatof  the  land.  Two  ftan  later, 
wever.  he  returned,  Imt  was  dneated  and 
led  in  the  battle  of  Stiklestad.  July  29. 
10.  Immediately  after  his  dmth  a  strong 
I  lion  took  place  in  the  feelings  of  his 
uitryiueii  toward  liiui,  csjioclidly  as  ninny 
"ui  les  were  rej^irti  d  to  liave  taken  place  at 
grave,  and  in  1031  a  popular  assc^mbly  de- 
red  him  a  saint,  and  his  remains  were  de- 
ited  in  the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem  (Dron- 
Im).  By  the  Church  of  Rome  this  aafnt- 
D  was  never  formally  recognized,  but  St. 
fa  shrine  bec»me  nevertlielcs-s  the  centre 
S<  andinavian  piliirimage,  The  ^tolle^  liis- 
.'  of  this  great  maji  may  be  read  in  Snorre's 
iiiskrinffUi  and  Olttf't  Stitjtt.  ^^See  also 
Daae,  Iiorden*  UelMncr,  Christiania,  1H81, 
Thomaa  Gailyle,  saHif  Xbngt  «(f  Nontay, 
)  CP. 

Idcastle.    See  Cobuam. 

Id  Catholics.  The  proclamation  of  the 
I11H  (if  pupal  infallibility  by  tlie  Council  of 
Vatican,  July  18,  1870,  wjis  immediately 
with  a  formal  protest  from  forty-two 
'esBora  of  the  University  of  Munich,  with 
linger  and  Friedrich  at  their  head,  and 
lar  protests  came  also  from  other  Glerman 
'CRtitiea  —  Bonn,  Oiesaen,  Brcslau,  and 
bare.  It  was,  however,  hardly  tiic  inten- 
of  uioae  protesting  to  prepare  for  a  sepa- 


ration fkQm  the  Church  of  Rome  and  to  create 
a  schism,  and  the  whole  movement  would 
probably  soon  have  come  to  an  end  if  it  liad 
not  reached  the  laity.  But  in  Munich,  Co- 
logne, Nnfombarg,  and  other  cities  large  num- 
ben  of  Ji^inMi  actaally  nfiuwd  to  follow  the 
Church  of  Rome  In  her  new  departure,  and 
formed  new  congregations  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  old,  tnily  Catholic  Ciiurch  from 
before  July  18,  1870.  A  great  dillkulty  pre- 
sented itself  :  the  party  numberMi  not  one 
bishop  among  its  members,  and  ordination, 
confirmation,  etc.,  can  only  be  performed  by 
a  bishop.  But  a  way  was  found  out  of  ft. 
The  Chucch  of  Utncat.  oontaining  the  rem- 
nants of  Janaenfiti  or  Old  Catholfca  in  Hol- 
land, and  numbering  one  archbishopric, 
rtrecht,  two  bisiioprics,  Devcntcr  and  Ilaar- 
lem,  25  ci'tigrt  L'ations,  and  alxiut  GtKXl  mem- 
bers, has  preserved  the  apostolical  succeasioa 
unbroken,  and  although  the  church  is  not 
recognized  by  the  pope,  the  validity  of  the 
sooeeMion  cannot  be  denied.  From  thence  li 
was  transferred  to  the  Old  Catholics  in  Ger- 
many, Bishop  Heykamp,  of  Derenter,  con- 
secrating Professor  Ik-inkens  In  1873.  By 
the  conference  held  at  Constance  in  the  same 
year  the  organization  was  completed,  and  in 
1889  the  party  numbered  in  Prussia,  Baden, 
Bairaria  and  Hesse,  109  congregations  and 
86,000  members.  The  tenth  congress  waa 
heki  at  Cologne,  Sept  12-14.  1890.  It  bad 
an  international  dinractcr.  (See  The  2fm» 
Reformation,  London,  1875  ;  BQhler.  2>m*  ilU- 


k'ith<'lirij<mu»,    Leyden,  issd, 


1 1  Bishop 


Heiukens,  X>err  Altcaiholicuinus,  Heidelberg, 

Old  Teitament  For  the  origin  of  the 
name,  see  Nkw  TuaTAMENT.  For  contents, 
see  BtBLB. 

OleTiaBOS,  Kaapar,  D.  at  Treves.  Aug.  10, 
1886;  d.  at  Herbom,  Nassau.  3Iarch  15, 

1587  ;  studic<l  canon  law  in  Pari-;.  ( )rlean8, 
and  liourges,  and  tlieology  at  Oeueva  ;  be- 
came ,ti  af  lier  in  bis  native  city  in  ITyVJ,  but 
was  e.xpelle<l  by  the  archbishop  in  1560  bo- 
cnuso  he  taught  the  ideas  of  Calvin  ;  settled 
at  Heidelberg  first  as  teacher,  afterward  as 
court  preadier ;  wrote  the  Heidelberg  Con- 
fession tt^lher  with  Ufsinua  and  amreial 
pamphlctsln  its  defence  ;  removed  !n  1879  to 
licrleburg,  and  in  l.'"iH4  to  Herborn,  every- 
where engaged  in  the  establishment  of  the 
H(  formation.  (See  Ub  Ufe  hj  Sudhoff. 
Kllierfehi.  18.57.)  C.  P. 

Olga,  St.,  w^as  Iwrn  a  peasant  girl,  but  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  j^ratiilduke  iL^.  r  of 
Kiew  ;  goverueil  tlu!  realm  w  itli  great  suc  cess 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  ;  went  in  !l"i3 
to  Constantinople  and  embraced  Christianity, 
and  is  reverenced  as  a  saint  of  the  Russian 
Cliurch,  though  she  did  not  succeed  indoiqg 
anything  directly  for  the  propagation  ef 
Cliristianitv  in  Russia.  (See  ACr  life  by 
Castrcmonte,  Paris,  1879.)  C.  P. 

Olin,  Stephen,  D.D.  (UiddlelMlTy  €3ollese, 

1882  :  Crli^  er8ity  of  Ahkbama.  1884),  LL.D. 
(Yale,  1845),  Methodist ;  b.  at  Leicester,  Vt., 
March  2,  1797;  d.  ut  Middlctown,  Conn,, 
Aug.  16, 1861.   Ue  wai  graduated  at  Middle- 
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biirv  in  1H*20  ;  tntcri'd  the  miuintry  in  1K24  , 
was  president  of  liandolph  Macuii  College. 
Yirgioia.  lH;i4-;{7  ;  tnivellwl,  1887-41.  and 
was  clectwl  president  of  Weslevan  University 
nl  MiddletowQ  in  1842.  He  pulblisbed  famous 
Tr99«l$  i»  JBkmpt,  ArtMa  Parma,  «md  th»  JMy 
Land,  NvirYork.  1843. 3  toK:  Or«eo$aiiaUie 
Gol,l,  „  /A»rn.  1854  ;  ]\''>r?.-j,,  1H.V2,  2  vols. ;  f.if,- 
and  U-tl'  rs  (edited  by  bia  wife),  IbOa,  a  vols. 

Olhr*.  See  p.  062. 

OUwrn^  Thomas,  Wcsleran  ;  b.  at  Trego- 
nan,  Wales,  in  17«'.'i  ;  d.  In  London,  in  tbc 
month  of  March,  1799.  He  wiis  cuiivertwl 
by  Whitefield's  preaching  ;  preaclied  hiuLsilf 
iu  various  places  ia  £nglaQd  and  Ireland, 
cooductetl  for  a  loog  time  the  Anninian 
Monthly,  and  was  one  of  Weslej'a  ablest  de- 
fenders. He  is  the  author  of  the  hymn  "  The 
Ootl  of  Abmb'm  praise." 

OUvM  and  OUtoI,  Mount  oL  A  noted 
lidge  two  miles  long  east  of  Jertualem,  iirst 
awatiooed  in  ooanectlon  with  JIavld'a  fixehi 
fnm  Abnlom.  Upon  it  Sotomon  btillt  high 
ptiaces  for  the  pods  of  his  luntlien  w  Ives,  but 
these  were  destroyed  bv  .Itxsiali  (1  Kinffs  xi. 
7,  3  Kini:-'  xxiii.  13).  This  is  "the  mount" 
from  which  the  returned  Jews  brought  the 
branches  to  make  booths  in  whieh  to  celebrate 
tlie  Feast  of  Tal)cmacl(«  (Neb.  viii.  15).  Over 
it  our  Saviour  often  passed  on  his  way  to  and 
from  the  holy  dtj.  From  U  he  deMended 
on  his  triumphal  entrr  ioto  Jerosalnn,  and 
from  it  he  aseended  to  his  Father's  riirht 
hand.  Zechurioli  (xiv.  4)  predicted  tliat  one 
day  it  would  be  <  li  ft  in  twain,  leaving  a 
great  valley  between  the  dissevered  parts 

T.  W.  C 

Olivetan  (o-lev-ton),  Pierre  Robert,  French 
Protestant  ;  b.  at  Noyou,  2sorthtrn  France, 
toward  the  end  of  the  15th  eentun'  :  d.  at 
Fcrrara,  1538 ;  was  a  relative  and  friend  of 
Calvin,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  French, 
NeufohateU  1S86,  2  vols.  foL.  on  the  basis  of 
ttM  translation  of  hetim  d'Etaples.  *  CSor- 
lectcd  by  Calvin,  Olivetan's  translation  be- 
came the'  foimdation  oi  tbc  Geneva  Bible. 

OlshanssM  (oMtenr-xen).  Bmmann,  Lu- 

fheran;  b.  at  OMeslohe,  Ilolstein,  Aug.  21, 

1796;  d.  at  Frl:int,'en.  S(  j>t.  4,  1KW.  He 
studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  in  Berlin,  and 
wa.s  appointcfl  professor  at  Kcnii^stx  ri:^  in 
1821  and  at  Erlangen  in  18:14.  Hisconimcn- 
turics  on  the  New  Testament  were  translated 
into  English  In  Clark's  Foreign  Theologieal 
LSbrary,  Edinburgh.  1847-49,  4  toIs..  and  a 
MTision  by  A.  C.  Kendrick  appesied  in  Kew 
York.  1856-68. 6  vols. 

Ornish,  the  foUowms  of  Jakob  Amman  and 
the  strict  rarty  amoBg  the  Mennoniies,  (see 
Jbmio).   They  discard  battens  and  shsTing. 

Omaipotanoa  of  Ood  is  his  almighty  pow- 
er. The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  its  cx> 
«Kise  was  the  creenoB  of  the  world  oot  of 
Dothiag.  Itisftjmftetlmniiistopnferand 
tmst  tttat  God  is  '*itbls  to  do  exoeedinfflv 
abundantly  above  ill  that  we  ask  or  think  ' 
(Eph.  ui.  T.  W.  C. 


of  Qod  ia  his  prewnce  e verr- 
wbere.  II  lielonas  to  hia  pwfection  as  intinm 
(Fa.  enzlz.  t-m.  T.  W.  C. 

Onmiscienco  of  Ood  5s  that  perfection  l  y 
which  lie  knows  all  things,  past,  present.  iin«i 
to  come-.  This  knowle(if,n>  is  not  rts  witli  u-« 
the  result  of  time  and  eJfoi  t,  but  immediate 
and  intuitive.  It  Is  perfect,  universal,  and 
infallible  (Heb.  iv.  18).  T.  W.  C. 

Om'-xi{iurMut  of  ,/thorah).  Founder  of  the 
set^oud  dynat-ty  of  Israel.  When  Zimri  slew 
Elah.  tlie  umy  elected  in  his  place  Omri,  who 
attacked  SSIinn  and  caused  his  death,  and 
then  for  two  yean  reigned  over  half  thepeo* 
pie  and  afterward  for  twdve  years  over  the 
whole.  Hn  made  Samaria  the  capital.  He 
exceeded  his  predecessors  in  wickedness  (1 
Kings  xvi.,  Micah  vi.  16).  T  W.  C. 

On  (fun),  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Eg3rpl* 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Heliopolis.  on  the 
i'elusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  0  milea  from 
Cairo.  Jeremiah  (xlHl.  18)  calls  It  Beth 
Shcmesh  (house  of  the  sun),  Ezekiel  (xxx.  IT), 
Avcn(=  On),  the  .\ral)s.  '.Viii-6henis  (fotm* 
tain  of  the  sun).  It  was  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Egyptian  worship  of  I  be  sun.  f^^e  Ueu- 
OFOUB.  T.  W.  G. 

Oaderdonk,  Hawj  Usiio,  D.D.  (Colum- 
bia, ;  b.  in  New  York,  Msrch  16,  1780  ; 
<1.  in  Fbihwlelphia,  Dec.  6,  1858.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia,  1805  ;  studied  mwlieine  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  ;  Ix-came  niinLsler  at 
Caniuiduiguft.  N.  Y..  1816-20 ;  rector  of  >Sl. 
Anu  s.  Brooklyn,  1820-27;  assistant  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania.  1827;  saccaeded  Bishop 
W^bite.  IBM:  suspended,  1844;  restored. 
1856.  He  wrote  several  controversial  snd  de- 
TOtional  woriu,  and  ten  hymns  for  the  Prot- 
estant Episcoiial  collection  of  1827.  Of  his 
hymns,  "The  Spirit  in  our  hearts  "  hits  Ixtu 
w'idely  used.  F.  M.  U. 

O  aes'ii-mas  {fn^UabU),  a  slave  of  FhUo- 
num  of  CotosHB.  who  tan  awsy  fhmi  bis  ■wa« 

ter  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted 
through  the  preat^hing  of  Paul,  and  was  the 

occasion  of  his  writing  Uie  Epistle  lo  I'hile- 
mon  (<i.v.).  He  nuui.stere<l  tenderly  to  i'aul 
iu  his  iniprisoiuuent,  and  \va.s  received  by  Ilia 
former  master  "  as  a  brother  beloved  "  (CoL 
iv.  9).  T.  W.  e. 

Onion,  a  well-lmowa  ^rden  vcgeublo 
whirh  grew  in  great  perfecttnn  in  Egypt,  aad 
for  thi'  1,11  k  of  which  the  Israelites  murniuiod 
in  the  wilderness  (>»uni.  xi.  o).     T.  W.  C. 

Onkelos,  the  author  of  the  best  of  the  Tter- 

gums  or  i'haldee  pa^aphnl^es  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  confined  to  the  Ixwks  of 
Moses,  and  is  so  brief  and  simple  that  tta 
genuineness  is  unquestioned.  Occasionally 
the  stylo  approaches  in  purity  the  Arumaii:  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra.  Thu  work  is  quoted  ia 
the  Ifishiia,  but  was  not  known  to  origen, 
EuseUus,  or  Jerome.  T.  W.  0. 

ObIj  Begotten,  a  Scriptural  title  of  Christ 
(John  i.  14,  lit  16.  1  John  iv.  9).  suggesting 
a  mysterious  idatioa  between  him  wd  the 
Father,  whidi  BO  hiimsa  wovdt  can  ftilly  es> 
press  simI  no  Imman  mlad  fnl^  comprehend. 

T.  W.  C 
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Oort,  Bnurious,  Dutch  Orientalist ;  b.  at 
eranes,  Utrecht,  bee.  27,  1886  ;  studit-d  the- 
ogv  at  Li  vdi  II  ;  held  various  pastoral 
wrfres,  and  lircume  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
jwish  imtiquities  at  Lcydcn  in  1875.  Some 
'  his  works  has-e  been' translated  into  Eng- 
Ui,  The  lieliffion  of  tfw  Baalim  among  t/is 
ratlitet,  bv  Bishop  Ck>leiiio,  Loodon,  1865  ; 
rHh  HooykiUM)  TM  BSUtftr  Young  BeopU. 
r  P.  H.  WlcksteBd,  London,  1878-79,  6 
rep.  in  Boston  under  the  title.  The 
i/iU  for  Le4irnt  rg,  187H-71),  ;5  vols.  He  rep- 
seuU  the  extreme  Leyden  school  of  destruc- 
ve  Bibte  critici. 

Oosterzee,  Jan  Jacob  van,  Reformed  ;  b. 

liottt-rdam.  Holland.  April  17.  1H17  ;  d.  at 
■"ii  sliadcn,  Germany,  July  20,  18^2  ;  studied 
itology  in  the  Uaiver»jity  of  Utrecht,  183.)- 
),  and  Decame,  after  holding  various  pastoral 
largcs,  professor  there  in  1862.  lie  was  the 
coeoized  leader  of  the  evaueelical  school  in 
otok  theology,  *nd  aemaT  of  his  works 
vn  been  translated  Into  Eni?Hsh.  THb  Image 

Chrint  as  PreMnU'd  in  Sfnj't'ire  (forming? 

third  volume  of  his  ChrixtifUigu').  London, 
174  ;  commentaries  on  Luke,  the  Pastoral 
pistles,  and  James  in  the  l^^an^e  series,  Lon- 
>n  and  Kew  York  ;  T/uoltyu  of  the  Netr 
estatiutiU,  London.  1870,  4th  ed.,  1882  ; 
hrittitin  Dogmatiet,  Loudon  and  New  York. 
174,  ad  ed..  1878;  Motet,  EdinbanEh,  1876. 
id  Pmctieal  Tht^agg.  18TB.  Hb  AuU- 
igraphy  was  pubiislted  In  1883.  A  bio- 
t^icoi  sketch  by  Evans  is  found  in  the 
lOoHa  i^Hlylffitaii,  October,  1888. 

O'-phel  (th^  knoll),  a  quarter  of  the  temple 
Ijucent  to  the  temple  and  orcuple<l  by  the 
•  iliitiim  (Neh.  iii.  26.  27,  xi.  21).  It  was 
closed  by  a  wall,  but  is  now  outside  the 
ly.  It  bclonj^H  to  the  lower  ridge  into 
liich  Mt.  Moriah  sinks  south  of  the  area  of 
e  mosque.  Some  think  it  to  be  intended 
r  the  Hebrew  Uphd  trnnahrted  "strong- 
lid  "  in  Ifleah  Ir.  8,  where  the  R.  V.  gives 
hlU."  T.  W.  C. 

O^-phlr  (fruitful),  the  celebrated  gohl 
gion  to  which  Solomon  sent  ships  from  a 
nrt  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  abunoanoe  and 
irfty  of  its  gold  were  proverbial  (Job  xx. 

,  Ps.  \\v.  9,  xiii,  l'2i  lis  precise  situ- 
ion  has  never  Ik  (  u  (kleriiiiaed.  Josephus 
It  it  in  the  jti'iiinsula  df  .Maliicea  ;  others  at 
)fala.  on  the  .Mozambique  coast  of  Africa, 
he  common  \iew  has  been  that  it  was  in 
rabia,  which,  though  it  docs  not  produce 
>ld  now,  certainly  did  yield  it  in  ancient 
nes  (2  Chron.  ix.  14,  Ezck.  xxvil.  82). 
Itter,  Ewald,  and  others  put  it  In  Southern 
idia.  which  prwluccs  tlic  other  arlichs 
ought  in  Solomon's  shiijs  (peacocks,  ai>es. 
'ices,  ami  ivory,  1  Kinps  xi.  22),  and  which 
ould  account  for  the  voyage  beins  made 
loe  in  three  yean.  T.  w.  C. 

Ophites,  The  (from  the  Greek.  o<l»c,  "  a 
rpent").  was  the  name  of  a  Gnostic  sect 
hich  originated  in  Egypt,  thence  spreatl 
to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  continue^l 
Ive  into  Hie  6tli  centurv,  as  tliere  exist  laws 
.■alnet  than  emoted  by  Justinian  in  OiiO. 
MOM  of  fheir  most  characteristic  ideas  they 


had  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian 
serpent-worship,  to  which  they  gave  a  very 
curious  application.  Like  most  Gnostics  tlu  y 
considerwl  the  Jehovali  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  \nt  the  Deiniuri^us,  and  taupht  that  eman- 
cipation from  his  power  was  tlie  highest 
moral  problem  of  human  life.  The  serpent 
who  tempted  Eto  to  dleobedienoe  was  con* 
sequently  to  them  not  a  sednoer  to  evil,  Init 
the  Ix-arer  of  knowledge  and  truth — the  Teiy 
principle  of  morality.   See  Ososticism. 

Optatna,  blaltop  of  Mileve  in  Kumidia, 
wrote  a  work  against  the  DonaiHeta  which  hee 

count  down  to  It  is  in  six  (seven)  books, 
comiMjsed  in  the  year  308  or  thereabouts. 
The  seventh  Ixiok  may  be  spurious,  or  elsti  is 
of  later  origin  than  the  others.  It  takes  up 
all  the  controverted  points  l)etween  Catholics 
and  Donatists,  and  In  a  friendly  tone  stacks  to 
refute  the  Donatists  and  gain  them  over.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  lovree  of  information 
upon  the  history  of  Dooatlim,  and  is  found 
in  Migne.  Pat.  JmI.  XI.  F.  H.  P. 

Optimism   and  Feaeimiaa.  OpUmian 

{optimua,  best)  is  the  name  given  to  the  doc> 

trine  that  the  existing  order  of  things,  wliat* 
ever  iLs  seeming  iriijMTfections,  is  as  a  whole 
the  best  wli  rh  eould  have  been  creat«l. 
Discu-s-sions  xi\^n\  this  theme  are  as  old  as 
philosophy  itself,  but  its  full  development  as 
a  system 'was  first  set  forth  by  Shaftesliury 
(16^9)  and  Archbishop  King  (1*02),  and  espe- 
daUj  by  tlis  celsbnted  Lelbnits  in  hia  tiea^ 
ttaeenlftled  7Amn2Ms (1710), inirhloh he oott- 
tends  that  the  existence  of  evil,  both  monl 
and  physical,  is  a  necessary  consefjuenceof  the 
flniten^  of  created  beinps,  ;i)i*l  tliat  in  the 
existing  constitution  of  things  the  pre|>onder- 
ance  of  good  is  greater  than  in  any  other  con- 
ceivable creation.  Very  plausible  arguments 
are  presented  in  favor  of  this  thesis,  but  most 
careful  thinkers  are  of  opinion  that  the  mat- 
ter is  too  dlfflcnlt  fbr  oar  facoltlee. 

Pcs.simism  {pemmut,  worst)  holds  that  ex- 
istence is  essentially  evil,  and  that  the  uni- 
verst;  is  a  vanitv.  Its  modern  founder  was 
Schopenhauer  (17HH-1M6()),  who  held  tiiat  the 
worm  is  the  worst  possible  Its  ablest  pres- 
ent represent  alive,  Von  Ilartnmnn,  will  not 
say  this,  but  afllrini  that  it  is  worse  tlian 
would  liaTe  lioen  no  world  at  all.  Other 
writers,  radi  as  fiahnaea.  hulit  that  YHU  b 
not  onlr  es.sentlally  wretched  and  imtlooal, 
but  will  be  eternally  so.  There  can  bo  no 
hesitation  in  rejn  tiiii;  such  views  iis  wholly 
unchristian  and  unreasonable.      T.  W.  C. 

Opus  Op«raBtla  ("  the  woric  of  tiie  work> 

er'")  and  Opus  Operatum  ("the  work 
wrought"),  two  terms  of  Homan  Catholic  the- 
ology, (he  tirst  conipri^i ny  ilmsc  riles  whoso 
effect  as  metius  of  i^rarc  depends  nearly  if 
not  wholly  on  the  disiio?>itii)ii  of  the  acting 
person,  such  as  prayer,  sprinkling  with  holy 
water,  etc.,  while  the  latter  is  applied  only  to 
the  sacraments,  whose  nriairtniUim  is  Itself  a 
means  of  grace,  neariy  if  not  whoUy  Ind 
pendent  of  tlie  dispostuon  of  the  ledpient. 

Opns  Soprerogationis,  or  Opera  Wm^ttCm 
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MTOgatorla  ("  work  beyond  that  which  is  de- 
manded"), a  term  of  'Roman  Catholic  thwl- 
ogj,  denoting  acts  of  goodness  and  piety 
aoove  the  du^  of  man  to  Qod.  Christ  and 
the  mints  have  performed  rach  acta,  and  they 
form,  nccnrdinii  to  a  ronstilutinn  by  Clemens 
VI.,  of  1343,  !i  treasure  at  the  ilisposiai  of  thi- 
rhurrh  which  eualile^  the  jiope  to  fj;ivc  and 
sell  indulgences.  The  constitution  Wius  after- 
ward contirmed  by  H*!veral  other  pop(*s^  I,eo 
X.,  PiuB  VL.  and  gave  rise  to  a  most  acaodal- 
ooa  pradioe. 

Oracle  (Latin,  orarulum)  denotes  in  Greek 
and  Itoman  paganism  the  place  where  the 
gods  were  consulted  (X>«^i»  Dodou),  or  the 
■aawen  which  they  wete  supposed  to  dve  at 
audi  places  when  duly  interrogated.  Those 
answers  were  generally  con|ectttral«  and  con- 
sisted in  something  which  toolc  place  at  the 
moment — rustlinir  of  leaves,  cries  of  birds, 
etc.— but  sometimes  tbev  ijad  the  form  of 
words  uttet'dl  by  the  pnests,  and  were  then 
complete  eiUL'iiiJi.s. 

Oral  L>aw  i>  the  mime  ffiven  to  a  tnuiitional 
tcaeliin;^  civen  iK'sides  the  written  law  and 
transmitted  tlirough  the  elders  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Great  Byuagoirue.  Alwut  the 
time  of  tl»e  2d  century  it  was  committed  to 
writing,  and  is  now  fonndfn  tlie  voluminous 
pages  of  the  Talmud.  T.  W.  C. 

Oratorio,  a  niutiieul  cxunposltion  consisting 
of  solos  and  clioirs,  nooompanled  by  organ 
and  orchestnL  and  corresponding  within  the 
pale  of  saered  mosle  to  the  opera  of  the  the* 
atre,  originated  in  the  middle  of  the  16tii  cen- 
turv.  and  was  introduced  bv  Filippo  de  Neri 
(ISLVOS),  the  founder  of  'the  order  of  the 
Oratorians.  whence  its  name.  The  tirst  ora- 
torios were  performed  on  a  sUijre  and  in  cos- 
tumes, and  were  of  an  altogetlicr  ligliter  de- 
scription, lu  the  hands  of  Bach  (1^5-1750) 
and  U&adel  (1686-1750)  they  rsMhed  their 
highest  solemni^  ana  soolimity;  tinder 
Haydn  (1732-1809)  and  Mendelssohn  (1800- 
47)  they  became  more  complete,  especially 
with  respect  to  instrumentation,  and  more 
varied. 

Oratory,  a  small  chapel  or  place  of  prayer, 
not  having  the  rights  of  services  of  a  parish 
dmrcb.  Also  the  name  of  a  religious  society 
in  the  Roman  Church,  founded  by  St.  Philip 
Keri,  compo<ied  of  priests  who  live  together 
withoat  bang  boaod  by  monastic  vows. 

F.  H.  F. 

Ordeal  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  orded, 
"  great  Judgment")  originated  from  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  all  Gkrmanlc  nations  of 

(h  i  idinj,'  certain  cases  Viy  w:ii:er  of  battle,  and 
was  in  the  .'ith  century  adopted  by  the  church 
and  administered  by  lier  as  »  means  of  direct 
appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  God.  In  casc!)  of 
amltery  tiie  wwined  could  prove  hi'^  inno- 
oenee  by  carrying  a  rod-hot  iron  unhurt ;  hi 
cues  of  theft,  by  putting  his  hand  down  In  a 
vessel  filled  with  boiling  water,  etc.  Already 
in  the  beginninu;  of  the  9lh  century,  however. 
Agobard  of  Lyons  wrote  against  tin's  bar- 
barism, and  the  opposition  spread  from  ( en- 
tury  to  century.  After  the  13th  century  it 
was  only  used  in  cases  of  witchcraft,  the 


witch  was  thrown  with  bands  and  feet  bound 
into  a  stream ;  if  she  floated,  she  was  guilty 
and  was  burnt ;  but  if  she  sank  to  the  bottom 
and  was  drowned,  the  was  declared  innocent 
The  Council  of  Trent  condemned  the  custom, 
but  in  Protestant  eountriea  it  Still  lingered 
down  to  the  17tli  century. 

Ordstioos  Tllsilis,  b.  at  Attengesluun,  near 

Shrewsbury,  England.  Feb.  16,  1075  ;  d.  at 
St.  Evroul,  Normandy,  about  1148;  de- 
scended from  a  Norman  family  ;  w&n  e<iu- 
cated  in  Normandy  ;  took  onlers  there,  and 
si>ent  his  whole  life  there  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  Journeys  to  England.  Of  his 
Hittoria  EecUnattka  in  three  parts,  the  hist 
part  is  of  superior  interest  for  the  lusUny  both 
of  Normanay  and  England.  Tlw  work  wat 
flrst  edit<?d  by  Duchesne  in  his  IlUt.  yorm. 
Srn/it  ,  Paris,  1619,  best  by  A.  le  Prevost, 
ISSH-.").-),  r>  vols.  There  is  an  Eng.  trans,  by 
T.  Forester  in  Bohn's  Autiqiuuian  Library, 
Londcm,  18S8-S6,  4  vols. 

Orders,  Holy,  is  a  term  referring  to  tbft 
sacred  character  of  llie  ministry  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Some  Prot4'.stant  dnirc  hes — the 
Presbyterian,  Congrcgatioualist,  Baptist,  etc. 
—recognize  only  one  order  :  that  of  the  pres- 
byter or  priest ;  others— the  Anglican,  Luth* 
eran,  Methodist,  etc. — three :  tnose  of  tho 
bishop,  the  priest,  and  the  deacon  ;  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  seven,  adding  to  those  of  the 
bishop,  tlie  prii  St.  and  the;  deacon,  lliitsi'  of 
the  doorkee]H'r,  exorcist,  render,  and  acolyte, 
but  makini;  a  (li.stinef ion  Ijetween  the  three 
former  as  "  tuajor  orders"  and  Uie  four  latter 
as  "  minor  otdm.'* 

Orders,  RsUgioas,  arf>  associations  or  (  om- 
munities  Iwund  together  for  some  religious 
purpose  by  a  conuDim  vdw,  under  a  common 
leafier,  and  in  a  common  state  of  life.  The 
character  of  such  an  association  nuty  vniy 
venr  oonaiderably,  being  with  one  pnray  aa- 
oetfc.  with  another  seoennBlly  ndHtMy.  whicli 
dilTerence^  are  described  Under  the  name  of 
each  particular  order. 

OrdJaal  is  the  name  d  the  book  oontainisff 
the  rules  or  rites  hy  which,  in  the  Church  <n 
England   and  other   Protestant  Episcopal 

churches,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are 
ordained.  Tho  ortlinal  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  prepared  in  l.ViO  by  a  coiniiii--ion 
appointed  by  Edward  VI.,  and  afterward 
slightly  m'Ml'itied  under  BHtUMth  and  by  tho 
Convention  of  1R61. 

Ordinary  (Latin,  ordinariut)  is  the  title 
given  both  by  common  and  canon  law  to  him 
who,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  exercises  imme- 
diate jurisdiction — that  is,  performs  hi»  func- 
tions in  his  own  light  and  not  as  the  delegate 
of  anybody  else.  Properly  speaking  the 
title  can  only  be  given  to  the  diocesan  bishop, 
but  common  parlance  gives  it  sometimes  a 
Wider  appliottiaB. 

Ordination  is  the  act  by  which,  in  tbe 
Christian  Church,  holy  orders  are  conferred 
and  men  set  apart  for  the  office  of  the  minb- 
try.  There  are  differences,  however,  not  only 
in  the  rites  by  which  the  act  is  jK-rformotl, 
but  also  in  the  very  character  ascribed  to  it. 
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Certain  bodies  of  Clirliti«D»— the  Dlfldplea  of 
;iiriit.  the  Quakeis,  tke  FIfiBoath  Brethren 
-noc^ze  no  human  rite  of  ordlastton.  on 

lie  grniiiul  tlint  nil  Christiuns  iire  alike  and 
lial  only  iIil-  inward  ndl  to  prtach  makes  the 
liniater.  The  Kotnun  Catliolic  Church  has 
one  to  the  opposite  extreme,  considering  or- 
inution  a  sacrument  like  baptLsm.  and  asMTib- 
]g  to  it  an  indclibltf  character,  which  is  con- 
.rrcd  bj  the  verjr  peiformance  of  the  rite. 
idepeuwDt  of  the  personal  character  or  life 
f  the  ordfnant  and  candidate.  The  Cnrarch 
f  Euirlan.l  and  otlicr  ProtLHlunt  Episcopal 
hurchcs  di»  not  define  ordination  as  a  satra- 
unt  liy  wliith  gnicc  is  dirt  ctly  conferrLd. 
•n  the  contrary,  Ity  iiisistinjj  upon  certain 
Dnditions  of  age.  <  iiaractiT,  life,  moral  and 
itcllectual  staudiiig,  etc.,  they  designate  tlie 
ct  aa  a  human  insiitutlon.  But  by  confining 
M  power  of  ordination  to  the  bishop  the 
jcoeaaor  of  the  apostles,  and  adhering  tirndv 
)  certain  traditional  features  of  the  rite,  they 
Minect  it  dircctl}'  with  the  divine  source;  of 
le  church,  while  some  Xom  oiiformist  billies, 
intending  for  tlie  power  of  ordination  as  bt- 
Higing  to  the  people  and  protesting  that  the 
opular  election  constitutes  tho  mioistcr,  ap- 
arently  approach  the  vtewB  of  the  Quakers 
nd  othiTs      till'  subject.  C.  P. 

Ordo  Romanus  means  the  whole  set  of 
jlcs  and  regulations  for  the  service  of  die 
X>man  Catholic  Church.  Aa  the  forms  of 
lateenioehave  changed  oonalderably  from 

me  to  time,  there  is.  of  oourae.  more  ttuin 
ae  orda  Romantu.  The  oldest  is  supposed 
)  dale  from  the  time  of  Oelasius  I.,  toward 
le  close  of  the  5th  century  ;  the  late^^t  from 
le  14th  century. 

Organ,  The,  wa«  a  liyzjintine  invention  first 
itroduce<l  into  Woicrn  Eiirop<;  in  the  Hth 
.■ntury.  Hut  while  in  tho  East  Ihi'  instrti 
lent  W!LS  used  oidy  at  so<  ial  entertainments, 
I  the  West  it  was  generally  found  very  suit- 
i}le  for  church  use  and,  with  the  exception 
r  the  papal  chapels,  every  cathedral  had  its 
rgan  in  the  fHh  and  10th  centuries.  At  the 
Aformation  the  Lutheran  Church  retained  it, 
hile  t!if  l{tff)rmed  Church  abolished  it. 
lough  it  lias  later  on,  now  and  then, 
ioptedit. 

OreUi  (Hans),  Oonrad  von,  Ph.D.  (Leip- 
g.  1H71).  D.l).  (Oreifswald.  IHXl).  Swiss 
rotestant  ;  b.  at  Zurich,  Jan.  2"),  1h4'1.  He 
udied  at  Zurich,  I^ansanne.  Erlangen, 
Ubingen.  and  Lei{)/.ig,  and  Inicame  profe!».s<>r 
'  thwioiry  at  Basel  in  IHTH.  He  publishe«l 
<U!  luhrdlxchen  Syuoiiyina  der  Z>it  und  Ettig- 
it,  Leipzig,  1871 ;  DurehM  IkitiM  Land, 
aaet.  ed.,  1884  ;  TJU  OMTitttment 

Yojihi  f)/  of  the  Coimiimjnation  of  G'»f'i  King- 
nil.  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh.  ;  conimen- 
.ric-s  on  Isaiah  and  .Jeremiah  (lss7).  Ezikiil 
Id  the  Ihcelre  Minor  Prop/tet»nmfi).  in  Struck 
)d  ZScUer's  Oommentar,  NOrdlmgNi.  and 
inie  minor  writinga. 

Origan  was  born  of  Christian  iiarents  in 
lexandria  in  the  ycir  IK."!  or  ls((  ;  d.  ami 
as  burinl  at  Tyro.  2.1:1.  He  was  Imp- 
led  aa  an  Infiuit.  His  father,  Leoniilas, 
Mseased  MOW  property,  and  had  his  son  well 


educated.  But  In  the  rear  203  Leonldaa  waa 
imprisooed  lor  his  faith,  his  prapntj  confis- 
cated, and  himself  soon  ezecoted.  Origen 

was  received  info  the  liouse  of  a  wwilthy 
Christian  larly,  but  soon  begun  to  supjMirl 
himself  by  teaching,  and  was  shortly  put  in 
charge  of  the  cateouetical  school  in  Ale.xan- 
dria.  where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  but  pur- 
sued his  studies  iucessantlr,  l>ec'oming  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  philosophy  in  the  school 
of  Ammonius  Saocaa  (see  slao-PiArmtsst). 
At  this  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sage Matt.  xix.  12,  he  made  himself  an 
eunuch.  Persocution  compelled  him  (prob- 
ably 2ir)-l»})  to  leave  Alexandria,  and  he 
spent  a  short  time  in  Palestine.  \.'\Hin  the 
c(miniand  of  his  bishop,  he  returned  and  took 
up  his  work  in  the  catechetical  school,  but 
Ills  position  was  rendered  unpleasant  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  bishop,  and  thla  nther  in- 
creased with  time.  He  now  buried  Umadf 
witli  1it<  rary  labors.  His  Uuraida  txA  hls 
coiniiii  iitiii  ies  were  In-min  at  this  time.  ■ 
.\lx>iit  2oO  cceU-si.i-tieal  nuitii  rs  called  him  to 
Greece.  On  the  way  he  was  ordained  as  pres- 
byter in  Palestine.  This  step  tlispleased  the 
bkiiop  of  Alexaudria,  and  he  procured  the 
deposition  of  Origen  at  a  synod  which  he 
called.  In  oonsequenoe  Origen  retired  from 
Alexandria  and  settled  in  Csesarea  fn  Pales- 
tine. His  literary  labors  were  continu«Ki.  but 
the  confusion  of  the  limes  cau.setl  him  to  leave 
Ca'sareai  and  live  in  various  places,  one  of 
which  was  Athens.  He  journeyed  to  .\rabia 
to  win  over  Beryllus  from  his  heresies,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  In  the  period  of  peace 
and  security  wUda  preceded  the  Decian  per- 
secutioa,  he  eonpoaed  hia  reply  to  Celsus, 
which  is  one  of  the  ripest  of  his  productions. 

Iti  the  following  iKTS4>cution  Oriiri  n  v  as  iin- 
j>risoni'<l  and  tortureil  (2">0),  but  hi;  survi\cd 
and  died  a  natural  deatli. 

The  writings  of  Origen  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  :  (1)  Lxegeli("al.  in  which 
his  textual  labors,  as  exemplitic<l  hy  the 
Ht  JrapUi,  his  homlliea,  and  Ids  numerous  com- 
mentaries, are  to  be  mentioned.  Uis  method 
of  interpretation  was  the  allegorical,  for  he 
j  distinu'uislied  three  senses  in  Scripture,  the 
literal,  tlie  psychieal,  and  the  pneuinalie.  the 
l;illi  r  til  ■  Miiin  r  of  his  mystic  and  allegorizing: 
siH/cu  lilt  ions.  Tiien  come  (2)  his  philosopliic 
and  dogmatic  writings,  of  whidi  tlie  prmci- 
pal  is  the  De  PriiieipUi  (Eng.  trans,  in  the 
Aute-Nieenc  Library  of  the  Christian  Liter- 
ature PubUahiitf  OoSonwyX  which  la  devoted 
to  the  systematic  devwopinent  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Chri.stianity,  sucli  as  G<Hi, 
the  world,  tin-  freetlom  of  the  will,  and  the 
Scriptures.  Finally  the  aiK>logetin  works, 
of  which  the  eiirlit  biMilvs  against  Cel.sus  (see 
Ante-Nicene  Library)  are  the  chief.  Here  the 
objections  raised  by  the  Jews  and  the  Greek 
philoeophy  of  the  day  are  prtsented  b  v  ex- 
tracts  mm  Oebus,  and  then  refuted  by 
Origen.  Works  in  Migne.  Ftii.  Or.  XI.- 
XVII. 

The  spet  ulative  spirit  of  Origen  letl  to 
munv  sii<:geAtions  upon  the  deei)er  problems 
of  (  liristi  inity,  in  which  he  jostled  rudely 
against  favorite  conceptions,  and  while  mak 
lug  fruitful  ooutributions  to  the  progress  of 


( 


Christiau  doctrine,  gained  a  doubtful  rcputa" 
tion  for  lu  ttro<l<i\y.  Sj^K-tiilHtion  u])on  the 
nature  of  God  antl  the  necessity  under  whicli 
lie  Mm  to  reveal  himself,  caused  Origen  to 
emphasize  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of  the 
Logos,  which  he  taught  w  as  "cleraallj  gen^ 
cnted."  Tbift  Idm,  wtUich  gave  etemllT, 
deity,  and  at  the  Hune  time  dependence  to  the 
Lo!jos,  was  never  let  frill  in  the  followinc;  ( i  ii- 
tunes,  Jiinec  it  wjus  u  n  al  elcnunt  in  tliu  u<l- 
vancinj^  understanding  nf  the  nature  of  the 
peraon  of  Christ.  But  with  this  he  connect^-d 
speculations  as  to  a  prc-existejit  world  of 
spirits  and  a  premundane  fall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaming  the  oifgln  of  evU  in  the 
world,  which  were  leaa  acceptable,  especially 
In  their  connection  with  the  Incarnation.  lie 
opposed  also  tlie  idea  of  a  spj'edy  end  of  the 
wiiri<l,'  mid  of  a  literal  resurreeii^n  of  tlie 
bodv.  Ho  tau|iiht  the  final  restoration  of  all 
intelligeneies  to  lioline^s  und  liuppiness. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  teacher  should 
have  foUowei*,  and  also  opponents.  Hence 
the  foUowl^(oenturi(rs  witmwed  a  gnat  deal 
oi  ceirttoveny  over  hia  pecam  and  hie  dm 
trtnea.  During  the  great  movements  of  tlie 
4th  century  lie  was  calmlv  and  rightly  jiidg(Hl. 
Athaiiasius.  liasil,  the  (iregories,  nn<i  other 
trri  ;it  nuuds  rji-ognizei  his  merits  without 
htihseribiug  to  his  more  htartling  pecuIiariticH. 
Orthodox  Latin  writers  sought  by  translations 
and  essays  to  make  his  treasures  known  to 
the  West.  In  the  ktter  part  of  (he  4th  cen- 
tury aod  hcKinning  of  the  6th,  a  controversy 
araie  In  which  Itnflnus,  Orh^n's  disciph;, 
andJeromc  were  eonc  emed.  Tlie  monasteries 
were  often  involved,  the  most  zealous  monks 
being  generally  a^'iiin-t  OriL'eu.  In  the  time 
of  Justinian  there  were  great  contentions. 
Tarlons parties  of  Oris;cuists  and  atiti-Origen- 
ists  were  enumerated,  till  in  553  the  tifih 
CKUineuiad  council  at  Cotutantlaople  anaihe- 
maliied  his  teaching.  For  one  of  the  be«t 
stndles  on  Origen,  see  Thomasins.  Origenes. 
Nurendierg,  1837.  Also  see  Rclepenning, 
OrigtMt,  Bonn,  l»41-46,  2  vols.    F.  il.  F. 

Orlgiiial  Aattborghen,  Bargbsn,  and 
tsesflars.  See  Bbckdbks. 

Original  Sin.   Sec  SiN. 

Orme,  WtlllanL,  Copgregat'onalist ;  I),  at 
Falkirk,  Scotland,  during  1787  ;  d.  in  Lon 
during  ltt:M).  He  was  minixter  at  Perth. 
184)7.  and  later  at  Cambcrwell,  Surrev,  and 
foreign  secretary  of  the  London  iiimSuaauy 
Society.  He  wrote  A  Sketch  «f  ^  Trant- 
latum  iihd  Cim,lji(i'/ii  "f  t/ir  Scriptnrejt,  Perth, 
181.');  lives  (»f  Owen.  London,  1H20  ;  KilTen, 
182:1;  I'niuhart,  1^J7,  and  Haxter.  18.^0; 
and  IHIiiiJdtiirit  Bii'lkii,  Edinburgh,  1824. 

F.  M.  B. 

Onnusd  and  Ahrtman,  the  popular  English 
form  of  the  name  s  of  the  divine  repreeentatives 
of  good  and  evU  respectively  in  Faraee  theolo- 
gy. SeePsitaEA. 

Orosius,  SjKini.ird,  llourishe<l  in  tlic  5tU  cen- 
ttiry,  friend  and  correspondent  of  Augustine, 
wrote  some  theological  treatises,  but  specially 
Bnen  Book*  0^  JJiUorjf  agniimt  the  Pugtini,  in 
which  he  rdittea  their  charge  that  Christi- 
anity was  the  canae  of  ealamules  by  showiag 


that  the  world  has  ever  been  a  Tale  of  tears. 
Ik'st  e<l.  by  Ziingemeister,  in  the  Ci/rptu 
Script,  ikxl^.  Lat.,  Vienna,  1882.  F.  H.  F. 

Orthodeajr  and  Bolarodozy.  The  former 
term  denotes  soundness  In  the  faith  (M^ 
rect  opinion),  the  latter  the  opposite.  Of 
course  the  application  of  the  terms  deiv  nds 
upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  olwerver.  I'ei  it 
i>  fjenerally  allowed  that  those  doctrines 
wliii  h  have  Ixfcn  held  by  the  great  IkhIv  of 
the  church  in  all  ages  should  be  regardetl  and 
treated  as  orthodox,  while  the  temporary  and 
oecsafanal  divergencies  from  the  recognised 
system  are  styled  heterodox.  Thus  the  au- 
thority, inspiration,  and  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,'the  trinity,  the  fall  of  man  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  race,  the  incarnation,  alone- 
ment,  and  interci  ssion,  of  tlie  1,  ir.l  .1. 
.salvation  throui:h  the  cross,  the  work  1  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctirii  aiit  n, 
the  obligation  to  good  worlis,  the  validity 
and  importance  of  tue  sacraments,  the  second 
advent  of  Christy  the  nnenl  lesunection  aod 
judgment,  and  the  endlessnees  of  ftiture  ret- 
riluiiioiis.  make  up  a  chain  of  related  truths 
which  have  Ih'cu  so  generally  and  persist- 
rnlly  hell  by  the  lilHloric  church  as  justly  to 
claim  the  title  of  orthodox.  T.  W.  0. 

Orton,  Job,  Independent ;  b.  at  Shrews, 
bury,  Euglaua,  S  pt.  4,  1717;  d.  at  Ki<idtr- 
miuKter,  .July  lTs:{ ;  was  «>tlacftted  in  I>r. 
Doddridi:i'"s  acjuli my  at  Northamjilon  ; 
came  pastor  in  1741  of  the  Preshytcriau  and 
Inde|K-ndent  cntigregations  in  his  native 
town,  and  rctireti  to  Kidderminster  in  litifl. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  published,  be- 
sides a  number  of  sermons  and  other  devo- 
tional works,  a  life  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  whose 
works  he  edited,  and  A  8kaH  a»d  JPIain 


Kxpo&Uion  qf  tie  OU 


edited 
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Hobert  Gentleman.  WcroeHer,  1788-91 

vols..  2d  od..  Ib:^. 

Osonlatoay  (Latin,  o*ctilatoriun,),  a  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  earred  or 
painted,  of  wood  or  metal,  whiA,  during  the 
oeleliration  of  mass,  was  kissed  by  the  priest 
and  then  passed  around  among  the  congre- 
gation for  the  sanu*  purpoM-.  The  custom 
lirevnleiii  in  the  ancient  church  was,  no 
doubt,  a  reminiscence  of  the  Uas  of  peoceio 
tlie  primitive  church. 

Oaiander  (o*se-an-der),  Andreas,  b.  at  Gun- 
xenhausen,  on  the  Altmflhie,  in  Bavaria,  but 
at  that  time  tinder  the  authority  of  the  miu*- 
grave  of  Bnui  l'  nbiirg,  Die.  lU,  149n  ;  d.  at 
KoniirslM  rsr.  Oi  t.  17,  l  M'.i  ;  was  ordaint  d 
priest  in  l.')20  ;  enibraced  Ilu;  Ueformntion.  and 
wiLS  very  active  in  its  ottablishinent  at  Nun  iu- 
berg,  hut  left  the  city  when  the  Augsl)urg  in- 
terim was  accepted  in  15I&  and  was  appointed 

Gstor  and  professor  of  theology  at  KAii^ 
rg.  In  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
he  was  deeide<lly  opposed  to  Calvinism  and 
Uomunism,  anil  fumlamentally  agreeti  with 
Luther  ;  hilt  he  gave  it  a  m.\sli<  jil  turn,  and 
thereby  caused  a  ctintrnvt  i>y  wliich  threat- 
ened to  assume  great  dimensions  when  bu 
suddenly  died.  His  followers  were  ex^telkd 
from  Prussia  in  1566,  and  their  leado-.  the 
court  preacher  Fimdcwaa beheaded.  fSeehis 
Ufsby  W.  lUUer.  BIlMrbld  im) 
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O^ray  {pomrful),  an  unclain  bird  of  the 
Mfle  kind,  unfit  for  food  (Uv.  xL  18).  If 
icK  B  generio  tarm,  it  b  perhaps  the  ahort- 
(>vd  eaglu.  the  nuMtabmdiintof  the  Palestine 
ipecies,  T.  W.  C. 

OMifrage  (tlte  breaker),  an  unclean  bird  of 
die  eagle  kind  (Deat.  m.  18).  ttome  oonaider 
t  the  bearded  Tultiin ;  othen  a  mooatain 
)lrd  like  the  lammergeyer  of  the  Alps,  which 
xeaks  the  bones  of  animals  by  dropping  them 
!rain  a  neat  halKht  upon  a  itone. 

T.  W.  C. 

Oatearwald  foe-ter-valt),  Jean  Fridirlo,  b. 
It  NeuchAtel,  Switserland.  Nov.  2S,  1663  :  d. 
here,  April  14,  1747;  studied  tneoloiry  at 
Suridi,  saumnr,  Orleans,  and  Parin.  and' w  its 
ippdnted  deacon  of  his  native  city  in  1086, 
uid  pastor  in  1699.  lie  is  iviiowu  in  the  )iis- 
ary  of  the  Swiss  Churcli  as  a  representative 
►f  a  broa<ler  and  more  lilx  nil  tendency,  and 
everal  of  his  writings  liave  been  translatetl 
nto  English :  A  'Jridtise  conrfrninfj  tht 
'Jaiua  iif  the  Fmtnt  Corru^an  of  Ohriatianfi 
n  Watson's  Traeit,  1700 ;  The  Ormmdt  and 
nineiplei  of  the  Christum  lii  ligion,  by  Georpe 
)lanhope,  London.  1704  ;  The  Argwienti  of 
he  Hooka  and  Chaptert  of  the  OUl  and  N»it 
rrMiinuntM,  by  John  Chamberlayne,  1722 : 
'ArtnrtK  on  the  Kxereite  of  tht  Soend  Mini»- 
ry.  liy  Thomfi,'*  Stevens,  1781. 

Oatiary  {ii.«hrr).  who  kept  strangers  out  of 
he  congregation,  and  showed  tlic  initiatnl  to 
heir  plaw,  and  in  the  Hd  oeiiturv  attainc<l 
lie  rank  of  the  lowest  order  of  tlie  clergy. 
The  order  originated  in  tlie  West.  K.  H.  F  * 

Oatrioh,  the  largest  and  strongest  of  binls. 
.bounding  in  the  torrid  regions  of  Arabia  and 
V.frica.  It  can  run  fawlt-r  than  the  swiftest 
lorite.  It  loves  solitary  ohiees,  and  is  the  bini 
ntended  bjr  the  "  owl  in  Job  zxx.  28,  I^a. 
dii.  81,  etc.  It  b  timid,  and  often  when 
rightentd  abandons  its  eggs  or  young,  and 
lence  i.s  said  to  be  "  hardened  against  them 
Job  zxzix.  16)  or  cruel  (Bam.  iv.  8). 

T.  W.  C. 

Oswald,  8t,  king  of  Northumbria ;  b. 

;botit  00.}  ;  Wii.^  t'<hi('ate<i  in  the  inonaslerv  of 
ona  ;  tried  to  iiUro(lu(  (■  C  liri.Ntimiity  in  firit- 
.in,  and  was  killctl  in  the  battle  of  the  Ma«<'r- 
eld  against  the  |)agan  I'enda,  Aug.  5,  643. 
le  was  canonizeci,  and  his  name  became  the 
sntTB  of  a  neat  mass  of  leg«ndaiy  matter. 
See  Butler,  IJ/aet  «ftlf  Bdiui.) 

Otho  of  Freisinf,  b.  after  1111  :  d.  at 

•"rei.sing,  Sept.  21,  1158;  grandson  of  Hcnrj' 
\'.,  half-brother  of  Conrad  III.,  uncle  of 
j*ri«drich  L,  CiatCTctan  monk  and  bishop  of 
i^relafaig,  Bavaria,  fraoi  1187  to  his  death.  A  t 
he  instance  of  his  nephew  he  wrote  his  Oe*ta 
^l)raderiei,  whirJi  i.s  a  work  of  great  historical 
nterest.  It  ivas  ciliicil  liy  Wilman  in  Monu- 
neata  (Jerinaniea,  and  also  published  sepa- 
atdy,  Hannovar,  1807, 2  vola. 

Otterbein  (ol  l«  r-bine).  Philip  WiUiam, 
oiiniii-r  of  the  C'hiin  hof  the  L'nite<l  Hrethren 
D  Christ  at  Fred.  ri(  k  Citv,  Md..  in  1800  ;  b. 
.t  Dillenburg,  Gerinanv,  .)uae  4.  1726  ;  d.  at 
lallimore,  Md.,  Nov."  17.  1813.  He  was 
4riginally  in  the  German  Aefoxmad  Church. 


(See  his  life  hj  Dranr»  Dagrton^  O..  1884,  and 

United  BBETnRKN.) 

Otto,  Johann  Earl  Thaodor  ▼on,  Ph.  IX 

(Jena,  1841),  Lie-  Thcol.  and  D.D.  (K6nig». 
beiK,  ltM4  and  1B48).  b.  at  Jena.  Oct.  4. 1616 ; 
stucHed  theology  there.  1888-41,  and  bectno 

jirofes.Hor  ext  raonlinary  there  in  1844,  and  ordi- 
nary profe.s.sor  in  the  evangelical  theological 
faculty  in  Vi<  niia,  1851  ;  d.  in  Vienna  in  the 
year  IKHT,  Among  his  works  are  Ih  tjnMola 
ad  Diixjiu  tum  8t.  Juntiui,  laiT),  2d  ed.,  IK.'sa  ; 
Corpus  Apotoffetarum  Chritt.  Beeund.  ikcvl., 
Jena,  184S-7S,  •  Toh. 

Oven.  Sometimes  in  the  East  merely  >-and 
heuifd  by  a  fire,  or  a  hole  in  the  earth  lined 
with  stones,  or  a  A'cs-sel  of  clay  or  of  iik  lal 
u|)ou  which,  after  it  has  been  heat<  d,  thin 
patches  of  donfl^are  placed  either  inside  or 
outoide.  T.  W.  C. 

Owan,  John,  D.D.  (Oxford.  1653),  Puritan  ; 
b.  at  Hta<lham,  Oxfordshire,  P'.iigiand,  1010  ; 
d.  at  Ealing,  near  London,  Aug.  24,  lliH3. 
Ho  entered  Ciuccn  s  College,  Oxford.  1028, 
and  studying  with  exlraortlinarv  diligence, 
became  B.A..  1682,  and  M.A.,  1636.  Driven 
tlienoeby  Laud's  new  statutes,  he  was  for  a 
time  chaplain  to  Sir  R.  Dormer  at  Ascot,  and 
then  lived  in  liondon.  where  his  principleB 
were  fixed  bv  a  sermon  at  Aldcrmanbury. 
Ilis  first  publication,  IHxplay  of  Arminvni- 
iMi/i,  Lonclon,  1(V12,  gained  him  under  Prts- 
li\  tiTi:in  i):iir(inat:t'  the  living  (if  Fordhaiii  in 
Iv.Msex,  1(342-10,  where  he  marriiMl,  and  wrote 
Duty  of  Pastors  and  I^ojde.  Transferred  to 
C'oggcshall,  near  Fordham,  he  became  dis- 
tinctly an  Independent,  published  iMro;  (1647) 
and  several  controversial  tiadk  praachcd  be- 
fore Parliament  the  day  after  the  tdnfr  s  exe» 
cution,  nitule  acquaintance  witli  (  rfninvill, 
and  aicoMipuiiied  him  as  chaplain  to  In  land, 
lO.Mi,  and  ;o  S( otland.  10.51.  In  March.  1051, 
he  wa.s  made  dean  of  Christ  Church.  0.\ford. 
and  in  Sept.,  1G52.  vice-chancellor.  Active 
in  these  iMists.  he  also  sat  for  a  short  time  in 
Parliament.  lO-'U  ;  was  one  of  the  Triers,  and 
took  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  dvU  move- 
ments of  the  day,  as  in  the  conference  which 
drew  up  thf  Sfiv<iv  I)e<-laration,  lO.'H.  Among 
his  writings  during  these  years  were  IHHtm 
./t/stitiii,  Pertntrance  of  Sttints,  and  Vindicug 
ErauydiriT.  Tlie  Presbyterians  deprived  him 
of  his  deanery  in  March,  1660,  ana  he  retired 
to  Stadham.  to  write  TAoologoumena  jRtra* 
todapa,  and  to  answer  Flat  Iai»  in  AnimaA- 

At  the  BcfltoratloB  he  was  treated  xridi  ie* 

sp«H!t.  and  offered  prefennent  if  he  would 
conform.  lie  de<line<l  an  invitation  to  lios- 
ton,  1688,  as  later  the  presidencv  of  Harvjinl 
(1671).  and  similar  iKwts  in  Holland.  In  1(566 
he  gathercfl  a  Nonconformist  congregation  in 
London.  In  1667  appeared  his  Cateehum,  and 
the  tirst  part  of  his  work  on  the  Eab^  i»  the 
Hebrem,  finished  1684.  In  1668  he  wrote  » 
remonstrance  against  the  Intolerance  of  his 
friends  in  New  Englantl.  In  1072  he  drew 
up  an  addri-ss  of  tlniuks  for  the  I)e(  laration 
or  Indultrcnce,  an<l  took  part  in  the  weekly 
lectures  at  Plummer's  Hall.  In  1674,  as  a 
leader  of  dissent,  he  had  interviews  with 
Charlw  IL  and  (he  duke  of  York,  and  re> 


celved  £lt)0<)  from  Ihv  kinp  for  the  relief  of 
di^tri'sscii  ministers.  lu  1H7T  he  t<X)k  a  sec- 
ond wiff  ntip"*!  to  lier  estaU'  at  Ealing. 
His  latt'r  yeiin*  were  iuulIi  troublcil  by  discu.'H.*. 

llis  frequent  couLroversiea  with  Biixtcr, 
Ooo  J  win,  Parker.  Sherlock,  StUUnglleet.  the 
Sociiiiaiis.  Mid  Uw  BonuuiistB  am  only  be 
glanced  at  here.  Yet  he  had  the  respect  of 
all  }>arti<-s.  ami.  Iinwcver  poflltlfe  hu  doo- 
tiiai',  w;i.^  no  frioud  of  exlrcmcs  In  practice. 
Ainjuij;  his  t-i.t^hty  works  not  al>ove  im-u- 
tionud  are  On  the  Uoly  Spirit,  1674  ;  JnMi- 
ficition  by  Faith.  1677  ;  Chrijttokxjii,  1079, 
and  Inquiry  into  Emngdical  Churchtt,  1(581. 
HU  devotional  writings,  as  On  Spiritual- 
Mindednm,  1681.  and  Qtorg  4^  Chrut,  1684- 
01,  stilt  have  manr  admlTera.  Hh  works 
■were  i-ditwl  br  T.  HusmII  in  '20  vols.,  Lon- 
don. 1S2R  :  by  \V.  II.  Goold  iu  'J I  vols.. 
ISoO— "m  ;  Mti'i  .iLTuin  liv  '<'.  W.  (^uick  in  17 
vols.,  Phila*l<  lpiiia,  lK(3r,-rtS>.  The  liest  life  of 
Owen  is  by  W.  Orme.  1S"20.         F.  M.  B. 

OwaiitRobart,  aodaliflt  s  b.  at  Newtomi, 

Korth  Walesi,  160  m.  ir.n.w.  of  London, 

Miirch  14,  1771  ;  il.  there.  Nov.  1ft.  IS^H. 
His  life  \V!i,s  devoted  to  bi  iicvolcnt  .'*ih«'mi's 
in  the  dir('<-iiou  of  oonimuni^iir  s<x'ieties  at 
home  and  abroad,  labor  Icjiirnes.  etc.;  for 
these  he  workt-tl  with  umiuestionwl  zeal,  abil- 
itv,  and  devotion,  but  with  no  adequate  risi- 
ble results.  He  «li.sl>elieved  iu  revelation,  but 
accepted  spiritnaliam  in  hia  later  jeara  through 
the  intluenoe  of  hfs  son.  (See  nil  autobiog- 
raphy down  to  1H20,  Jjondon.  vol.  i.,  1857; 
vol.  I.,  A,  18.>8  [which  is  an  appendix  to  vol. 
i.,  containing  a  wries  of  reports,  nddres.'^cs, 
memorials,  and  other  documents  referred  to 
in  vol.  i. ;  no  more  ha-S  hei-n  published],  and 
W.  L.  Sargant,  IMert  Oirt  n  and  fiis  S>rial 
PMlotophu,  London,  ISOO ;  F.  A.  Packard. 
Life  of  Robert  Owen,  Philadelphia,  lb66.  2d 
ed..  1866,  and  A.  J.  Booth,  RSbeH  Owen,  the 
Ftiiiniler  ef  BoeUUim  in  BngUmii.  London, 
186y.)  F.  M.  B. 

Owen,  Robert  Sale,  LL.D.  (University  of 
Indiana,  1873),  socialist  ami  spiritualist,  son 
of  preceding ;  b.  in  Ghiseow.  Nov.  0,  1800  ; 
d.  at  Lake  Qcorge.  N.  Y..  Juno  17.  1877. 
He  came  to  America  with  his  father.  Robert 
0".  ti,  ill  and  helped  him  to  found  the 

colony  at  New  Ilarinony,  Ind.  In  1SJ7  lie 
Wits  naturali/.ed.  He  editr' 1  y/r  AVo  In- 
quirer. 1828-32.  for  the  exten>ioti  of  the  pater- 
nal views.  He  rendered  m my  public  ser- 
vices in  the  legislature,  1*15-38  in  Congress. 
1848^7 ;  as  charge  at  Naples,  1853-58,  ami 
during  the  civil  war.  Be  advocated  spiritual 
Ism  In  FootfalUon  the  Boundary  of  Another 
Il'.rW,  Philadelphia.  180O,  and  The  I)th,itahU 
Land.  New  York,  1872.  (See  his  autobiog- 
raphy, ThTeetiif>gmii  fToj^.j^ew  Yoric,  1874.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Owl,  a  night  bird  of  prer,  unfit  for  food 
rDeat.  xiv.  16.  17,  Isa.  xxxiv.  11.  Ps.  cii.  6;. 
In  eight  other  cases  whore  the  word  occurs  in 
the  .v.  V.  it  shituld  be  n  plarrd  by  •  n^trich," 
as  it  is  iu  the  K.  V.  Five  sijccie^  of  owl  are 
found  In  Sgypt  and  Syria.         T.  W.  C. 

Ox,  the  male  of  the  b<  eve  kind  when  grown, 
though  often  used  iu  the  general  sense  of 
''kfais."  It  WBB  mudi  used  for  ploughing 


(Deut.  xxli.  10),  for  drawing  (Num.  vH.  3), 
for  threshing  (I)eut.  xxv.  4),  for  U'aring  bur- 
dens (1  Chron.  xii.  40),  for  .sacriflce  (Qen.  xv. 
9),  for  milk  and  butter  (Isji.  vii.  22).  and  for 
fo<Ml  (1  Kin^'.s  .\ix.  21).  .Sometimes  they  were 
stall-fed  (Hab.  iii.  17),  but  usually  pas- 
tured, and  then  roainingat  large  wmonsn 
daurerous  (Pa.  xdL  18).  The  wDd  ox  or  bull 
of  Dcut.  xiv.  5  and  Isa.  II.  20  (A.  V.)  was 
probably  the  orj-x,  a  powerful  creature  of  the 
antelope  kind.  T.  W.  C. 

Oxendan,  Right  Rer.  Ashton,  D.D.  (by 
decree  of  Convocation,  1868).  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Broome,  near  Canterbury,  Eng- 
land. Sept.  25. 1808 ;  was  edueated  at  Ox- 

ford  ;  ordained  dcjicon  in  1888  and  priest  in 
1834  ;  lord  bisho|)  of  iloutreal  and  metropoli- 
tan of  Canada,  1809-78  ;  rural  dean  of  C.in- 
terbury,  187t>-84,  and  fiiice  1879  vicar  of 
Huckington.  near  Canterbury.  Among  Ids 
numerous  devotional  works,  most  of  whidi 
have  acquired  a  wide  circulation,  may  be  men- 
tioned Cottage  Sennon»,  Londtiu,  lafiS ;  The 
J^thway  of.<.,fftij.  18B8:  The  ChHetian  Life, 
1862.  n.e..  1870  ;  Our  f'hurrl  amt  it*  S,rri<-fS, 
1S«8  ;  Portraits  from  tin-  J:i),u.  I'^Ti.  2  vols.; 
Th4>  h'anttut  Vhiirchman,  1878;  Sli<,rt  C'-m- 
tiirnt*  on  the  GnKjH-l*  for  Family  WurtJup,  1885. 

Oxen  ham,  Henry  Natcombe,  Tloman  Cath- 
olic ;  b.  at  Harrow,  Kui:land,  Nov.  15,  ; 
was  eflucatetl  at  Oxford  an<l  held  curacies 
from  1854  to  1857,  but  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  latter  year.  Besides 
numerous  review  arlicks  be  has  pviblished 
Church  Partiee,  London,  lb57  ;  VatAoUeJhc- 
trine  of  the  Atonement.  188S.  8d  ed.,  1881 ; 
Catholie  Etehatology  and  Vniverealimn.  1876, 
2d  ed.,  1878  ;  Short  StniKee  in  Eedeeiaetieal 
HiMtonja,,'!  Hvo-raphu.  \»^>*A\  ektrt  ShtOiet^ 
Ethical  and  Ucliyioue,  1885. 

Oxford  Traels.  See  Tractabiahisx. 

Oxlee,  John,  b.  at  Gisborough,  England. 
Sept.  25.  1778 ;  d.  at  MoleswMth.  Jan.  86, 
1854 ;  waa  rector  of  Serawton.  Torkdrfre, 

1816-28.  and  afterward  of  3Iole«iworth.  Hants, 
from  1836  till  his  death.  He  wa.s  known  a.s  a 
linguist,  having  mastcre<l,  it  was  said,  no  less 
than  120  languages  and  dialect-s,  and  wrote 
sevend  lenme<l  works,  of  which  Tfu  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  qf  the  Trinitff  and  Jneamation, 
London,  1816-40.  ia  the  moat  important. 

Osanam  (o-za  non),  Antcine  Pr^diric,  b. 
at  Milan.  April  23,  1818  :  d.  at  Marseilles. 
8cpt.  8,  18.">3  ;  descended  from  an  Arab  fam- 
ily which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been 
.settled  in  Provence ;  studied  iu  Lyons  and 
Paris,  and  waa  In  1841  ainointed  professor  «f 
foreign  literature  in  the  Borbonne.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  and  <:enuine  piety,  and  early 
(hvoted  him.silf  to  the  defence  of  reliirion. 
In  l>«:i3  he  founded  the  Sfw  ieie  de  Saint  Viu- 
cenl-de-PttUl,  for  the  purjRxst^  of  visiting  the 
sick  and  the  poor.  But  he  never  took  orders. 
His  powers  were  essentially  literary,  llis 
principal  work,  Hietoire  de  la  Cirilimti  tn  au 
Hieme  Sieele,  184B,  waa  translated  into  £n^ldi 
bv  Ashley  C.  Olyn,  London.  1888.  8  roh. 
itis  collected  works  appeared  in  Pari*.  T'^-'?- 
75,  11  vols.  His  life  waa  written  by  Kath- 
leen OHeara,  Edbiliugfa»  1876. 
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Pacca,  BurtoleoMa  Cardinal,  b.  at  Bene- 
6Bto,  45  m.  n.e.  of  Naplea,  Dec  lA,  1756:  d. 
1  Rome,  April  10,  18i4.  Ha  atndled  in 
Taplea  and  Rome,  entered  the  service  of  tlu- 
ope,  filled  with  great  nuecess  a  iuiu<  i;Uurt' 
1  <»t'rmany  lTS4>-'.)4  and  andtluT  in  Lislnm 
ri»">-i,s02.  was  created  a  cardinal  in  ISdi,  and 
ecarue  pai)al  minister  of  state  in  isos.  He 
as  the  leader  of  tlie  Zelonti  and  unoutu- 
romising  in  his  dealings  with  the  Secular 
owers.  His  HMoriceUMemuirs  viere  tnn^ 
.ted  into  En.rl{sh  by  Sir  George  Head.  Loo- 
on.  18.")0.  -J  vok 

Pace,  Richard,  Roman  C'atlinlic;  b.  at 
rincbeater,  BMB|Mhire,  England,  about 
182;  d.  at  Stepney,  near  Loudon.  1532.  He 
-aa  educated  uy  Laugton,  bishop  of  Win- 
Heater,  and  served  Cardinal  Bainbridge; 
ecame  prebendary  of  Sonthwell  1510,  arch- 
e:ieon  of  Dorset  I'l-l,  dean  of  .'^t.  Paurs 
il'.t.  and  dean  of  Kxetor  Long  om- 

loye<l  on  foreign  enibaKsieH,  lie  incurred 
le  wrath  of  ^\'ol.Sl•y.  was  for  tw>»  years 
nprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  resigned  his 
reffrnients.  lie  was  a  man  of  learning, 
id  a  friend  of  More  and  Erasmtut.  His 
lief  work  is  De  fruetu  qui  ex  doetrina  per- 
plfiir,  Basel,  1617.  P.  H.  B. 

Paohomius,  the  founder  of  monastieism 

),  b.  in  the  Theliais,  Egypt,  ahout 
.  on  Tabcnnae.  ou  the  Nile,  ."J^s.  Aceord- 
ig  to  tlio  tnulition  he  Wii»  a  soldier  in  the 
•niy,  was  converted  there,  an<I  upon  ob- 
uniug  Ilia  discharge  first  became  a  hermit, 
id  fben  began  the  reformation  of  the  as- 
)tio  system  of  his  day  by  the  foundation  of 
community  of  monks,  each  living  in  a  cell 
V  himself  or  with  l)ut  two  companions, 
It  meetini;  the  other  nn>nks  at  meals  and 
i>rsliij>.  :\nd  Mi''jt  i  t  to  the  contiol  of  an 
■I'ot.  Dutit  appf.us  loolialile  that  he  had 
niself  heen  a  monk  of  Serapi^<,  and  that  ho 
mply  introtlueeii  into  the  Christian  church  * 
is  f^n-m  of  beatlicn  religion.  His  rule  s<M>n 
Kind  acceptance,  and  his  influence  deter- 
ined  the  development  of  this  system.  A 
i-ualled  lUgula  S.  Faehomilf  coDtaininK 
M  arlldes.  Is  found  in  Hotstenins:  Codex 
tyuIomsHL  26-3if.  F.  II.  F. 

Paofaymeret,  Gkorgioa,  b.  at  Nicea  about 
S42;  d.  in  ('on.Htantinople  after  1310;  held 
iveral  hi^h  semi-ecclesiastical  offices  under 
le  rel«!ns  of  Uichael  Paleologus  and  An- 
ronieus,  and  wrote  the  histoiy  of  his  time 
I  1$  books  which  form  a  Tery  valnable 
lurce  of  inf<»rmat5on.  He  was  strnnglv 
>nowd  to  the  union  between  the  (rreek 
id  the  lloman  i  hnr<  ln-s.  advocated  by 
tejjfrl,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on  the 
ibject. 

Padaans,  bishop  of  Barcelona  in  the  lat- 
r  half  of  thefonrth  century,  left  several 
orks:  Contra  JVbraflaiio^  Xte.  Baptimio 
«.  which  are  f  onnd  in  Misne:  Patrol.  Lat. 
IIL 

Padfioation,  Sdicte  is  the  name  gen- 
ally  applied  to  those  acto  of  toleration 
Ucn  tne  Frsnoh  kings  felt  compelled  to 


grant  in  order  to  prevent  the  Hugueuote 
from  rebeilinff.  (SeaPBAVOB,BBr.  Chumoh 

IN.) 

Packard,  Frsdariok   Adolphua,   b.  at 

Marlborough,  Mass..  Sept.  17W,  d.  in 
Philadeli>hia.  Nov.  11.  l>sttT,  LMaduaU-d  at 
Harvard.  studie<l  law  at  Northampton  and 
practiced  at  Springfield.  1M7-211,  but  |-e- 
moved  HI  the  latter  year  to  Philadelphia 
and  devoted  himself  ior  nearly  forty  years 
to  the  service  of  theAmwican  Sundav-School 
Union,  editing  mose  than  3000  pttbUoatious. 
He  wrote  himself  Or  eomplled  about  40, 
among  which  were  The  Union  Biblt  DictUm- 
nnj,  1.S.J-,  and  The  Teacher  Taughtt  1889,  re- 
printed in  London  under  the  title:  TkeStan- 
day-i^chool  Teacher's  Uandbook. 


A'-ram,  (plain  <tf  Aram  or  %Ha), 
the  oonntry  whence  the  wife  of  Isaac  ((>en. 
xxIt.  10)  and  the  wives  of  Jacob  (xxxi.  17, 
18)  were  obtained.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  Mesopotamia,  the  region  between 
the  2  rivers  TiL-ris  and  Euphrates,  and  de- 
notes specially  the  plain  iu  distinction  from 
the  mountaiiis  on  the  North  (Num.  xxiii.  7). 

T.  W.  C. 

Padna,  a  city  of  northern  Italy.  20  m. 

w.  of  Venice,  w  ith  about  7U.(XX>  inhabitant*. 
lU  university  was  founded  in  the  Pith  een- 
tui-y  ami  h;ui.  I oi  (■(.■nturies,  the  largest  and 
licjit  sciuHtls  of  law  ,'\nd  metlicine  in  Europe, 
numlierini:  l:i,tHNi  students.  Its  theological 
fa(  n'ty  was  est;ildished  in  the  14th  century 
anil  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  theology 
and  ]diil«»sopbv,  not  because  it  produced 
any  original  ideas,  but  I  ecause  it  formed 
tlie  last  refuge  of  medisBvalschotasticisiB  or 
more  especially  lhat  form  of  it.  known  as 
Averrulsm.  Long  time  after  the  ideas  and 
method  of  the  Arab  philosopher  liad  been 
crmdemned  and  forcotten  liy  llie  rot  of  the 
world,  they  still  lingcicd  on'  at  Tadua  until 
the  mid<lle  of  the  ITth  century.  (See  E. 
lo  nan,  Arfi  rotia  et  I'actrroiisiut,  Paris,  IS^l, 
;;d  ed.,  ItMi'.K) 

PasdobaptiBOi,  {baptimn  cAOdren),  the 
name  given  to  the  custom  of  these  Hirla- 
tians  who  adminiater  the  ordinance  to 
infants.   (See  Baptism,  p.  72.)  T.  W.  0. 

Pifsnlnn,  a  name  derived  from  the  Latin 
pnrfnnv»y  a  designation  of  the  intmbitanta 
of  the  country  (pa^),  in  distinction  from 
tliose  of  the  towns.  As  the  latter  were  the 
earliest  to  embraee  CTiristtanity.  so  the 
former  retaining  the  old  idolatry,  i^ave  their 
name  to  the  superstition.  The  tiist  occnr- 
jeiice  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  in  an  edict 
of  Valcntitiian.  a.i>.  ;;r.s.  Lonir  after  this 
time.  paL,'ntii-.in  continued  to  \\y  a  jK)wer  in 
the  state,  especially  in  the  West.  Honorius 
for]>ade  nagan  worship  in  and  after- 
waids  ornered  the  destruction  of  idols  and 
altars,  hut  Theodoric  the  Great  on  a  visit  to 
Rome  in  600,  found  it  needful  to  threaten 
death  to  all  who  sacrtfieed  to  idols.  Yet  in 
the  centuries  that  followed  traces  of  the 
old  misbelief  were  to  be  found.   T.  W.  C. 

Page,  Harlan,  h.  at  c  oventrv,  f'onn.,  July 
28»  1791,  d.  in  Kew  York,  Sept.  23,  1834, 
was  f or  a  nmnber  of  years,  the  agent  of  the 
AmMiean  Traet  Societgr  and  Teiy  ardent 
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and  very  successfQl  in  all  kinds  of  Christian 
Work.    (See  his  Manoir  hy  \V.  A.   II:ill<H  k, 

Sublished  by  the  Am.  Tract  Soc,  New  York, 
B85.) 

Pagi,  Antoine,  b.  at  Rofn^es,  goutbeastem 
France.  lt!24;  d.  at  Aix,  16l>9;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  order  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
published  VriUca  kisloricQ-i:lironoloijica  in 
Annules  Borontt,  Fftris,  1089-1705,  4  vols, 
fol.,  containing  uuij  importnnfc  oomofcions 
both  of  dntM  and  neta. 

Pagoda,  The,  a  pyramid  whose  base  ik 
two- thirds  of  ita  heiKht,  is  the  typical  form 
•'{  N.icred  adNBhiteetnre  amonc  the  Hindus. 
In  a  loose  mj  the  word  is  uao  aipplied  to 
the  Ohineso  templet  and  towen.  Bnt  the 
true  parroda  ia  not  found  outiide  of  the 
East  Indies. 

Paine,  Robert,  D.D.  (Weslcyan,  1S42), 
Methodist  Uishop;  b.  in  Person  Co.,  N. 
Not.  12,  1799;  d.  at  Aberdeen,  Hiia.,  Oct 
10, 1882.  He  was  removed  in  IB14  to  Hilci 
Co.,  Tenn.,  and  bei^an  to  preach  181". 
1830-46  ho  was  prcsidont  of  La  (rninjje 
College.  Ala.  A  numlier  of  the  <Jeneral 
•  'oiitiTi'iioe  from  l"^".i4.  lie  boif  a  Itiuiiii^; 
part  in  the  division  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  the  or);anizatiuh  of  the  S<mthem 
biaaoh,  1M4-5.  and  was  elected  bishop  in 
1810.  Hia  chief  work  is  7A«  Life  and  liiMW 
qf  BUhop  McKvnirwt  XaahviUe,  185A,  2 
▼ola.  F.  M.  B. 


Paine,  ThoBMB,  deist;  b.  at  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  80  m.  n.e.  of  London,  Jan.  2S), 
1187;  d.  in  New  Tork,  June  8,  1800.  Tlie 
son  of  a  Quaker  staynnaker,  he  left  acbool 
at  tliirteen,  worked  at  his  father's  trade, 
ami  was  for  ten  years  an  exciseman.  I)e- 
sirinii  a  nioio  inomisinii  lleld  for  his  radical 
activiticH,  he  carin'  to  .\nierica  in  1774  with 
letters  from  Franklin,  and  ediUHi  for  a 
while  the  l*enn»ulritnhi  yiaij^izhip.  His 
Common  Sfw^',  publislied  .Ian.  1,  1770,  liad 
great  effect  in  stirring  up  resistance  to  op- 
pression. The  Crisis,  which  followed  in  De- 
cember was  writtnn  by  tlie  eamp-fke,  and 
bei;an,  "  These  are  the  times  that  try  men'a 
souls."  Thus  brouKht  into  prominence,  he 
liecame  secretary  to  the  conu'rossinnal  l  om- 
mitt4»e  on  Fon'iitn  affairs.  1777-7U,  uiul  then 
to  the  I'ennsylvania  Assembly.  His  emi- 
nent public  services  were  acknowledged  by 
grants  from  Coni^rcss  and  New  York  state. 
KetuminK  to  Europe  in  17X7.  he  wrote  The 
Mght*  t/  Man,  17U1-2.  which  caused  his 
oatittwry  in  England,  and  his  election  to 
the  Convention  in  Prance.  Here  his  honor- 
able moderatinn  won  the  enmity  of  Hobos- 

fjierre.  who  marked  him  for  a  victim.  He 
landed  the  Mrst  part  of  his  Ai/f  of  ]!i  <istui 
to  Joel  Harlow  while  on  his  way  to  juison 
(I7W),  and  wrote  the  second  part  in  the 
Lnxembour(;.  This  work,  with  its  coai-sc 
attaeks  on  wiiat  most  Anglo-.Saxons  licld 
aaored,  greatly  injured  his  fame;  in  later 
yean  tb^  earnest  friend  <>f  liberty  has  lieen 
almost  forgotten  in  the  loud  assailant  of 
revealed  religion.  Tpnorant  an<i  preju- 
diced. Iiis  arpnmcnts  anmsed  the  contempt 
of  fultivated  skeptics,  but  still  have  power 
with  tlir  illiterate.  Paine  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1802,  was  warmly  received 


by  Jefferson,  but  in  a  tlitlerent  spirit  by 
the  Federalists,  anil  .siH*nt  bis  n  inaininjf 
years  chietly  on  his  farm  at  New  Koclielie, 
whence  his  sup]>oscd  remains  weiv  taken  to 
England,  by  Cobbctt  iu  1619.  His  character 
and  manners,  especially  in  old  age,  were 
unattraotiTe*  though  some  of  the  atoriea 
about  him  were  probably  untrue.  His  life 
lias  been  written  by  G.  Chalmers  ("F, 
Oidys")  London,  171'!:  W.  Cobbett.  17S«; 
J.  Cheetham,  New  Vork,  ISf)!';  T.  (  .  Kick- 
man,  London.  1814;  W.  T.  Shei  wiu. 
J.  8.  Harford,  Hristol,  18i'<i:  VaU-.  New 
York,  1841;  and  C.Blanchard,  ls*Ri.  Several 
of  these  lives,  like  the  reprint  of  his  works 
iu  1890, 1860,  etc,  are  mainly  iu  the  infidel 
interest.  P.  H.  B. 

PiJoQi  Olaude,  b.  at  Roniorantin,  i*.*)  m. 
s.e.  of  Blois,  France.  1620;  d.  at  Carr^, 
near  Orleans,  Sspt  97*  1685;  Studied  theol> 
ogy  at  Saumur,  and  was  for  several  yeara 
professor  there,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the 
Keformed  congregation  in  Orleans.  He  held 
peculiar  views  of  conversion  and  jrraee. 
denyiiiK  the  existence  of  any  jiurcly  sub- 
jet  tivc  clement  in  conversion  and  any  di- 
i  i  i  t  inti'i  fercnce  of  providence  in  jrrace. 
He  never  ^nive  a  literary  exposition  of  bis 
ideas,  but  confined  himself  to  propafjatine 
tliem  in  the  pulpit.  They  found  many  ad- 
herents, however,  and  caused  considerable 
oommotion  until  they  were  otmdemned  by  s 
proTincial  synod. 

Palace  in  the  Old  Testament  denotes 
sometimes  all  the  buildings,  courts  and  gmiv 
dens  enclosed  by  the  outer  wall  of  a  royal 
residence  (Dan.  L  4,  1  Ki.  vii.  1-12),  at 
others  the  fortress  or  citadel  (1  Ki.  xvi.  IS). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  applied 
to  the  residence  of  any  man  of  health  or 
jironiim  in'p  (Matt.  xxvi.  ;{.  Luke  xi.  21  I. 
For  its  meaning  in  Phil.  i.  i;i.  see  I'kakto- 
HIITM.  T.  W.  C. 

Palafox  de  Mendosa,  Juan  de,  b.  hVtO:  d. 
lft.'>9:  was  a]>pointed  bishop  of  Puebla. 
Mexico,  in  Kh)'.!.  and  nf  ( t.-,iua.  Sjiaiii.  IfU'.S. 
He  wished  to  intrcnluce  another  policy  in 
the  treatment  of  the  natives  of  iSpanish 
America,  but  was  vehemently  oppoeed  by 
the  Jesuits  and  recalled.  Hts  works,  of 
which  a  collected  editimi  appeared  In  Mad- 
rid, 17rt2.  15  Tols.,  contain  oesides  'several 
expositions  relating  to  the  above  questions, 
a  history  of  the  conquest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars,  and  some  mystical  treatises.  His 
life  was  written  by  Goncal«58  de  Keseude» 
Mailrid.  1006,  and  tnuislated  into  lYeneh, 
Paris.  1G90. 

Palamas,  Oregorios,  was  cditcated  at  the 
Ilyzantine  court,  and  became  tin-  fa\i'rit<>  i>f 
.lohn  Cantacuzenos,  but  retired  as  monk  to 
Mount  .-Vthos.  The  dates  of  his  birth  anei 
death  are  not  known,  but  in  bUi<  the  em- 
peror made  him  archbishop  of  Thessalonia. 
The  citv.  however,  closed  its  gates  against 
him  and  he  afterwards  lived  in  seclusion  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  Hesychnsts,  which  see,  p.  3»V7.  Of  his 
many  works  some  have  been  printed: 
Pronnpopfiht  in  BibU  I'atr.  Lugd.  26;  two 
treatises  against  the  ChOTOh  Of 
don,  1024,  etc. 
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Palea,  &  word  of  uiirertain  etjrmology,  IB 
B  name  of  a  number  of  (iec  ri  tcils  and  ordi- 
nces  which  have  Iteon  added  to  Gratian's 
reretton  and  incorporated  with  the  Cor- 
9juri»,  but  whioh  have  never  attained 
11  omumleal  authority. 

Paleario,  Aonio,  b.  at  Veroli,  in  the  prov- 
:e  of  liume,  15UU;  burnt  at  the  stake  in 
•me,  July  8,  1570;  was  one  of  the  most 
omineut  liamanistB  of  his  time,  and  a  eel- 
rated  preacher  at  Siena,  where  in  I6>tt  he 
blished  his  Delia  pienetza,  aujflcienxa  e 
ii^factione  della  pwaione  <H  Christo.  He 
s  immediately  RuminninMl  liofuro  the  In- 
isitiuii,  but  ilefoiulcii  liiniself  ko  ably  that 
was  acquitted.  Feuliuguusaff, however, 
the  neijjh  but  hood  of  Kome,  he  moved 
it  to  Lucia  and  then  to  Milan.  But  there 
I  fate  overtook  him.  He  w:ib  accused  a 
iond  time  for  heresy,  sent  to  Rome,  and 
meted.  His  Actio  In  Pont^fiee*  Bomtmoa 
a  preached  in  Leipzig,  1606;  hi*  ooHeeted 
rks  at  Lyons,  15o2,  Bremen,  1619,  Am- 
rdam,  1666,  and  Jena,  1T28.  (See  his  Life 
i  Timf  bf  Ifn.  Tonng,  London,  Id&L  8 

■aleetinei.  If  laid  down  on  Hm  map  of 

aerica  Palestine  would  extend  in  lat. 
■m  the  n.  boundary  of  Florida  to 
iRusUi.  iln.,  that  is  from  :!r^  to  .5:!^  in. 
is  is  reckoning  from  a  point  some  *lis- 
ice  s.  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  n.  as 
mascus.  Its  longitude,  reckoning;  from 
xa  to  a  pofall  a  little  e.  of  the  llaurau 
luntains,  cover*  but  ST         The  lat 

Jerusalem  i*  a  Uttie  lea*  Oaa  tiMit  of 
rannah,  Qa.  The  territory  of  Paleatlne 
uprises  not  far  from  1S,0W  sq.  to.  This 
all  country  h:v.H  affertvd  tlio  (ff  stinies  of 
!  world  as  no  other  country  has,  and  to- 
f  4*Mj.(l00,<K)0  of  our  race  look  to  it  as  the 
lierland  of  their  reli<;iun.  Its  peculiar 
tory  is  closely  connected  with  its  physi- 

«tr««tHre,  and  for  the  Biblical  student 
I  origin  of  its  stran|{e  mountains  and  val- 

•  mnsfc  alwajra  have  •  apeoial  intereet 

ts  formation,  whidi  i*  ohiefly  limeetone, 
ulstone  and  basalt,  belongs  to  a  very  late 
•iod,  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  ap- 
lachini;  and  piissildy  reaching  historical 
les.  The  8in  li  l  ockH  arc  older,  and  are 
;  includo<l  in  this  st-atemout  respecting 
lestine.  In  the  cretaceous  period  all  of 
'Stem  Asia,  Southern  and  Western  Europe 
1  Northern  Africa  was  a  vast  ocean,  and  it 

•  then  that  the  limestone  beds  of  Pales- 
e  were  formed.  Latw,  in  tiie  middle 
tiary  period,  these  ffreat  beds  were  bmit 

0  ridges  rnnnini^  in  a  north  and  south 
ection,  leaviim  the  <rreat  depresHion 
3Wn  as  Coele-Nyria,  the  Jordan  valh  y  and 

1  Gulf  of  Akaba  between  tliem.  The  rc- 
t  of  this  great  change  of  level  w.os,  in 
leral,  the  present  outline  of  t)ie  country 
boaiA  other  important  changes  were  to 
ce  i^aee  before  Palestine  should  retich 
s  eraditlon.  In  the  latest  tertiary  age, 
itemporaneouBly  with  the  hitter  imrt  of 
»  glacial  period,  there  was  a  lowering  of 
?  northern  continents  in  which  pHlcstine 
ired.  All  the  coaHt  was  sunk  or  sub- 
ii;i-d.  and  tlie  Dead  Sea  was,  at  least.  2(M) 
in  length.   ThiM  is  proved  by  the  many 


'  lines  of  sea  deposit  in  the  Jordan  valley 
which  various  observer**  have  brouj^ht  to 
light.  It  is  probable  that  the  climate  was 
then  eool  and  agreeable,  and  that  north- 
em  foma  of  animals  and  planta  were  found 
in  Paleetine,  and  possibly  ghiden  tested  en 
Lebanon  and  Hermon.  Later,  at  the  close 
of  the  pleistocene  period  that  following  the 
tertKir\ ,  — this  order  was  reversed.  There 
Wiis  a  subsidence  of  the  water  so  that  Cy- 
prus was  a  part  of  the  main  land.  What 
nad  been  the  Bay  of  Lower  Egypt,  now  the 
Delta,  became  a  desert,  and  among  other 
changes  the  Dead  Sea  was  shrunk  to  it* 
present  dimensions.  During  tiiia  age,  called 
the  seoond  continental,  the  amnmotb  rhi- 
noeero*  and  biion  made  their  home  on  I3ie 
plains  along  the  Mcdit(<rranean.  and  man 
found  his  way  into  tlie  Lebanon,  and,  per- 
haps, into  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
land  connection  between  .Asia  and  .\friC4k 
was  much  closer  than  at  present,  .\frican 
plants  and  animals  passed  freely  into  Syria. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  fact  caused  a  per- 
manent and  final  separation  between  tho 
marine  animals  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
thoM  of  the  Bed  flea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Thia 
dilferenee  on  two  aides  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  has  been  noticed  many  times  by  ob- 
servers, and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  rea- 
sonably explained. 

The  conuititms  now  described  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  submergence  corre- 
spcmding  to  the  historical  deluge,  when  for 
a  short  time  only,  the  whole  01  Palestine 
was  under  water.  When  it  re^ppeaied  the 
general  outline  waa  the  same  as  before,  but 
the  coast  was  redoced  to  its  present  narrow 
limits.  Simultaneously  with  some  of  these 
clianges  voh  anic  outbursts  were  going  on 
east  of  the  .Ionian  Valley.  As  the  lava 
rests  upon  the  other  foi-mations  of  the 
country  its  llow  must  have  occurred  in  the 
later  tertiary  age.  Some  of  the  many  now 
extinct  volcanoes  in  that  region,— the  writer 
of  this  artiole  has  counted  there  upward*  of 
twenty,— may  have  been  in  active  opem> 
tion  aner  man  had  entered  the  country. 
The  numerous  hot  springs  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  show  that  internal  fires  still  exist. 

Antediluvians  found  ralestiiu  a  well- 
watered  country,  itshillnand  plains  covered 
with  forest.s  which  abounded  with  wild 
animals,  while  the  rich  Jordan  Valley 
yielded  tropical  fruits.  Owing  to  the  sub- 
mergence referred  to  much  of  the  plain 
country  ocenpied  by  them  would  now  be 
under  the  sea.  and  henoe  evidences  of  them 
wonld  there  be  o  literated;  but  in  its  mnU 
titudc  of  mountainous  caves  researches 
may  yet  tliscover  important  traces  of  their 
existence.  Heing  thus  a<iniirably  titled  for 
occupancy  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  h.ave  been,  in  that  age.  a  well-]>eopled 
land. — Aft^T  th  deluge  men  matle  their  way 
hither  from  the  east  and  they  may  haw 
been  attracted  by  traditiona  of  its  former 
fertility  and  t>eauty. 

From  these  changes,  thus  rapidly  enumer- 
ated, there  resulted  a  country  whose  sur- 
face is  uniijue:  snowy  niouiitains,  tro])ical 
valleys,  rich  sea  coast  and  plains,  and  bar- 
ren <fescrt.  .Such  a  variety  of  surface  and 
climate  within  such  narrow  limits  does  not 
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«Ki8t  elsewhere  oo  tbe  glob*.  It  not 

Hctti:illy  (iesif^ned  for  tlie  manifold  phases 
of  human  life  found  there  in  historical 
times  it  certainly  was  wonderfully  adapte*! 
lo  them  and  hence  was  titted  licyond  any 
other  omntiy  to  be  the  scene  w  licio  (;<>d's 
plauH  respecting  our  race  should  be  success- 
fully carried  i>ut. — This  fact  could  be  fully 
illiMtrated  by  a  studv  of  the  different  noee 
wblok  have  occapiea  this  limited  tanitoty 
ainee  the  begtimuig  of  hititory. 

THb  eUmate  of  Patentine  is  interestinf;  and 
•n  aoqnaintance  with  it  illustrates  a  iiuilti- 
tade  of  hcripture  paniia^cs  where  it  is  men- 
tioned. Allowing  for  certain  chan^'cs  due 
to  the  destruction  of  forests  and  to  cen- 
turies of  neglect,  the  climate  correspundH  in 
}(eueral  to  what  it  was  in  bible  times. 
Kaiu,  great  heat,  occasional  mow,  the  east 
wind,  the  emitiiig  of  the  aan»  and  other 
UntB  common  in  the  Old  and  Kaw  Teata- 
ments  are  faaiUiar  fa<^  in  that  oonntry 
now. 

Along  the  Mediterranean  coast  the 
average  temperature  is  75';  the  winter 
season  is  here  always  delightful.  In  the 
Jordan  Valley  the  extremeK  of  temuerature 
are  77°  and  130°,  the  winter  being  not,  and 
dnring  aome  .  portions  of  the  summer  the 
haat  la  ao  intense  that  not  aron  a  native  can 
mum  about  without  great  liak.— Tita 
mountaina  of  Voab  and  Gllaad  and  tiie 
table  land  of  Bashan  form  the  coldest  sec- 
tion.— At  Jerusalem,  which  will  illustrate 
nearly  all  the  mountain  range  of  Western 
Palestine,  the  average  temperature  is  ti2^. 
The  coldest  weather  is  always  iu  February 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  47".  August 
is  the  hottest  month,  the  mean  temperature 
being  70^,  but  in  May.  June*  July,  August, 
and  even  September  «ia  thermometer  fre- 

Jiuently  indicates  a  temperature  of  98^  to 
01*.   Ice  seldom  forms,  but  very  slight 
froats  are  experienced  almost  every  winter. 

The  ■*  latter  rains,"  which  are  expected 
about  the  lii-st  of  April,  are  very  gentle 
showers;  after  that  toe  dry  season  sets  in 
and  continues  until  November,  although 
light  showera  have  been  known  to  fall  in 
May  and  Ootobar.  During  a  period  of 
twenty-two  yaaca  from  1890  to  1868  when 
I3ieee  obaerrationa  were  recorded,  the  num- 
ber of  days  on  which  rain  fell  varied  from 
thirty-seven  to  seventy-one.  The  most  rain 
falls  in  December,  Januarv,  and  February. 
Jiains  are  seldom  of  long  duration  and  are 
always  followi  il  hy  a  pcricxl  of  delightful 
weather,  when  the  air  is  clear  and  mild. 
Iteamalleat  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in 
My  cmo  season  waa  twelve  inohea,  the 
la^jest  forty-two  inohea,  the  avaiaita  beinc 
twenty-two  inches.  In  fourteen  years  of 
this  period  snow  fell ;  but  whenever  it  falls, 
whether  light  or  deep,  it  soon  disappears. 

In  the  dry  season,  for  considerable 
periods,  no  dew  falls  and  evervthing  be- 
comes parched  and  the  air  is  Ailed  with 
dust;  dew,  when  it  falls  copiously,  is  a  great 
bleKsing  to  the  country.  In  the  years  men- 
tioned iha  average  voarly  number  of  cloud- 
less days  waa  one  nundred  and  forty,  and 
during  thia  entire  period  twelve  earti>> 
quakes  were  recorded. 
The  wind  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 


Bible,  ia  ilhiitiated  by  modem  axperienee; 

— tlie  north  winds  are  cold,  the  south 
warm,  the  west  moist,  and  the  east  are  dry. 
'!  he  most  trying  wind  is  the  sirocco,  often 
su  .slight  as  to  be  imperceptible,  but  the  air 
is  then  extremely  dry,  is  destitute  of  ozone, 
the  temperature  is  high,  and  the  effect  ou 
the  sy.st('ii)  i.^  terribly  depressing.  Vegeta- 
tion withers,  books  ana  papera  dxy  and 
become  brittle,  furniture  shrinlta  and 
eiaoka,  birds,  animals,  and  men  suffer 
sometimes  intensely.  Occasionallv  tlie  air 
is  tilled  with  dust  or  fine  sand,  and  is  like  a 
blast  from  a  lit'at<  <l  o%en.  On  the  contrary 
a  siriK  CO  in  winter  when  the  wind  comes 
from  a  few  degrees  north  ot  east,  njay  be  so 
cold  as  to  kill  those  who  are  exposed  to  it 
if  not  protected  by  suitable  clothing. 

To  these  brief  but  reliable  data  should 
be  added  the  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat,— 
an  article  constituting  two-tbirda  of  Che 
living  of  the  ])copIe  of  that  land, — depends 
upon  the  amount  of  rainfall.  A  small 
aniunnt,  say  less  than  18  inches  where  "i.') 
inches  are  consi<lcred  nece.ss;iry  to  secure  a 
^ood  erop.  means  hardship  and  fre<iucntly 
sulfering,  not  merely  for  tlie  poor,  but  for 
the  inhabitant-s  in  general. 

During  the  rainy  season,  water  is  every- 
where aUnndant,  but  it  becomee  very  scarce 
in  anmaiar.  From  the  earlieat  timaa  the 
inhabitento  have  provided  themselvea  witii 
cistcnis  and  reservoii-s  which  should  con- 
tain an  ample  supply  of  water  during  the 
Ion;,',  dry  season.  Many  of  these  are  still  in 
use,  and  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  them 
are  found  in  eveiy  part  of  the  land.  Of  the 
reservoirs  the  Pools  of  Solomon  in  a  valley 
a  short  distunoa  aouth  of  liethlehem,  are 
the  moat  famona.  They  are  8  in  number, 
160  feet  ipaaet,  and  at  different  levela  ao 
that  the  eeoond  is  20  feet  below  the  first, 
and  the  third  20  feet  below  the  second. 
The  tiist  is  380  feet  long,  'S-ii)  feet  wide,  and 
2.")  feet  deep:  the  sect)nd  is  feet  lt)ng, 
i^iHi  ftet  wide,  an<l  Jl"^  feet  deep:  the  third  is 
feet  long.  feet  wide,  and  4."^  feet 
deep.  The  Upper  aud  Lower  Pools  of 
Gihon  at  Jenisalem,  the  Great  Pool  of 
Hebron,  the  vast  reaervoira  at  Boatra.  a. 
of  the  Jordan,  and  tboaa  in  a  aeore  of  other 
placee  may  be  referred  to  as  illnstrationa. 
The  mountainous  regions  have  no  living 
streams,  but  there  are  numy  s]Min;is  an«l 
within  a  raiiius  of  '^u  ni.  of  .Ieiu>.<lcni  it 
is  estimated  that  as  many  as  4*i  exist,  but 
these  are  small  and  furnish  only  a  limited 
supply.  In  foi'mer  prosperous  times  aque- 
ducts were  quite  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  those  leading  from  the  Pools 
of  Solomon,  those  in  the  /ordan  Yall«y  and 
along  the  Jabbok,  the  complete  ayatem 
about  Jericlio,  and  some  noteble  ones  30  to 
40  nr>.  in  length  e.  of  the  Jordan,  being 
among  the  most  extensive. — The  country 
has  •_'  sweet  water  lakes.  Merom  and  Ti- 
berias, through  both  of  which  the  Jordan 
passes. — In  this  connection  the  wells  of  ttie 
country  should  be  mentioned;  Job's  weU 
at  Jerusalem,  Jacol)'8,  at  bhcchem,  and 
thoae  at  Beeraheba  being  well  known;  theia 
are  many  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  some  of 
them  bemg  of  great  depth.  South  of  Jaffa 
the  Kubin;  a.  of  Jaffa,  the  Aujeh,  at  Ciee- 
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1.  the  Zerka,  and  n.  of  Carmel,  the 
lum  Mild  the  Behi8,  are  the  principal 
UK  «trc:iras  alone  the  coast.  Ea«t  of  the 
(Ian  the  Arnon  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea; 
Zerka  or  Jabbok  flows  into  the  Jordan 
ttt  midwav  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  near  the  latter  la  the 
;est  tributary  of  the  Jordan,  tiie  Hena- 
ih,  the  nicnmiax  of  the  Greeks.  The 
dan  lies  so  low  that  it  can  be  used  only 
ii>  own  valley,  Imt  every  acre  of  its  1(KM1 
are  miles  could  b«  irrigated  from  this 
rco. 

alestine  has  always  enjoyed  a  wonderful 
Qtatfon  for  ft*  productions,  and  the  va- 
y  of  its  gratas.  seeds,  fruits,  vegetables, 
Its,  flowers  and  trees,  Is  stfll  groat,  not- 

istanding  the  noelcctcd  condition  of  the 
iitry.  Wheat,  nailey,  tares,  oriental 
zc,  i>ulse,  sesame,  pea^i,  lentils,  the 
ve  and  the  E<jyptian  bean,  onions,  leeks, 
ic,  two  kinds  of  cuciimliers,  radishes, 
'^me,  cauliflower,  beets,  turnips,  car- 
,  tomatoes,  TSigetable  marrow,  egg- 
it,  artichokea,  eaper-pods,  gourds,  and 
tral  kinds  of  melons,  anise,  fennel, 
itard,  cummin,  coriander,  licorice, 
t,  saffron,  rose  leaTeR,  henna,  and  man- 
tes; lettuce  and  other  salads;  fl<;8, 
C9,  grapi's.  mulberries,  oranges,  lemons, 
>ns,  pomet;rant(S.  aliimiids.  apricots, 
ices,  dates,  tig-cactus,  walnuts,  pistach- 
and  sycamore  fniit;  silk,  cotton,  flax, 
ir  cane,  alkali  plant,  sumat^'h,  madder 
,  colocTuth  and  tol>acco.  Among  trees 
des  those  mentioned  we  find  the  eedar, 
ress,  several  snedes  of  oak,  terebinth, 
am,  castor  oil  tree,  carob,  plane  tree, 
lar,  pine,  juniper,  tamarisk,  willow, 
nder,  hawthorn,  ai-acia  or  sliittim  tree, 
"dom"'  tree,  stacte,  the  "osher"  or 
5m  apple  tree,  also  thyme  and  pajiyrus. 
rly  3U00  flowering  plantii  have  been 
id  and  classified,  and  the  number  is 
g  increased  every  year  by  tlie  contribu- 
8  of  careful  observers.  In  the  spring 
land  is  literally  carpeted  with  flowers, 
among  these  the  scarlet  anemone, 
inculns,  and  poi)py  siu  ceed  each  other 
grow  in  such  profusion  that  for  weeks 
plains  and  hillsides  are  colored  with 

\e  foregoing  list,  though  incomplete, 
sliow  that  the  soil  of  Palestine  pos- 
t's remarkable  vitality.  Wheat,  barley 
durra  yield  abundantly  and  from  their 
)rt  the  country  deriTes  a  large  revenue, 
ntitlesof  dye-stuffs,  dried  fruits,  raisins, 
I  and  oranges  arc  shipped  to  European 
s.  Olives  afTord  a  staple  article  of  food 
:be  natives,  and  the  production  of  oil  is 
i\ s  a  prolitable  industry.  Cotton  has 
1  cultivate<l  since  an  early  period  in 
rew  history,  and  that  land  could  buast 
ugar  plantations  centuries  before  Amer- 
was  discovered.  Apples,  pears,  cher- 
,  and  some  other  small  fruits,  as  the 
ous  kinds  of  berries  which  are  so  abun- 
t  in  America,  do  u<it  flourish  in  Pales- 
.  Thyme,  with  its  fra<;rant  blossoms, 
irs  the  hills,  and  these  shrubs  .are  alive 
1  multitudes  of  bees.  The  willow,  tam- 
k,  poplar,  and  oleander  arc  found  by 
water  courses;  oaks,  terebinths,  ana 


pines  are  in  the  mountains,  sycamores  on 
the  jilaius,  ai  acia  and  lialsam  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  and  tiie  juniper,  which  delights  the 
eye  by  its  myriads  of  delicate  and  naxrantr 
flowers  is  found  in  the  desert  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  hill  country  e.  of  tii«  Jordan. 

Among  the  resources  of  Palestine  its^ 
mineral  deposits  deserve  special  notice,  for 
tliey  are  destined  sonu-  day  to  contriliutd 
larj^ely  t.o  its  pros]ierify.  The  wiitcr  lias 
made  jtersonal  exanunati"ns  in  thf  jiarts 
about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  flnds  <  vi<li  n>  e  of 
the  existence  of  vast  quantities  of  in  tro- 
leum.  The  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  tliat 
region  could  also  be  made  a  profitable 
artiela  of  expint.  In  Christ's  time  it  was 
obtained  here  in  large  amounts  and  sent  to 
Ejrvpt-  where  it  was  used  in  ciubalinin|f 
bodies.  It  apjieai-s  to  collect  under  tlj© 
water  and  afterwards  is  broken  off  an<l 
floats  on  the  surface,  or  is  cast  ui>on  tlio 
shore.  At  the  bead-waters  of  tIm-  .Jordan, 
150  m.  distant,  there  are  other  bitumen  pits 
whicl>  within  recent  vears  Iiave  been  suc- 
cessfully worked.  At  present  this  article 
is  a  government  monopolv,  and  if  natives 
are  found  mtiiering  it  they  are  severely 
punished.  The  same  is  true  of  salt,  hence 
very  little  is  L'atbered.  I'ntold  amounts 
exist  in  solution  in  the  Dead  Sea.  and 
•lebel  Usduni  at  its  s.w.  corner  is  really  a 
mount;iin  of  rock  salt.  (100  ft.  high,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  thick,  and  ((  m.  long.  In 
some  parts  great  masses  of  the  deposit  are 
exposed  which  are  clear  as  crystal  and 
glisten  in  the  snnliffht.  Bituminous  lini*> 
stone  is  abundant  in  the  mountains  w.  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  When  broken  or  sci-atehed 
it  emits  a  strong  odor  but  does  not  contain 
asphalt  enough  to  burn.  Fossils  are  found 
in  it  This  sttme  takes  a  beautiful  i)olish 
and  in  many  of  the  older  houses  of  the 
country  it  was  extensively  used  for  orna- 
mental work  in  walls  and  floors.  East  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  elsewhere,  especially  in 
the  Lebanon  Mountains,  are  immense  beda 
of  iron  ore,  and  some  specimens  which  the 
writer  has  had  examined,  yield  but  11  per 
cent,  of  impurities.  Lead  and  copper  are 
also  fountl,  anil  coal  exists  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  surface  loal.  li;:nite,  is  not 
considered  a  fair  rejiresentative  of  the 
auality  which  experts  claim  exists  in  abun- 
(lance  at  a  sntticient  depth  below  the 
surface.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
extensive  sulphur  deposits  along  the  lower 
Jordan  and  about  ttie  Dead  Sea.  and  still 
other  minerals  may  be  brought  to  light  in 
these  old  but  as  yet  little  known  hills. 
Money  is  needed  to  develop  these  resources 
and  foreign  capital  stands  rea<ly  to  enter 
the  country  foi  that  pmiinsf,  Imt  the  gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  put  au  effectual  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  aU  projects  looking  in 
that  direction. 

The  ordinary  observer  finds  it  difflcult  to 
reconcile  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  fertil- 
itjr  of  Palestine  with  its  present  barren  con- 
dition, but  those  wlio  are  familiar  wit!)  the 
chara<'t«r  of  tlie  soil  are  convinced  that  the 
biblical  statements  are  correct.  Even  in 
sections  that  wcmld  now  be  declared  to  be 
desert  we  find  evidences,  such  as  terraces, 
wine  vats,  and  other  facts,  of  former  ezten- 
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>tlve  vine  oultore.  The  limestone  of  the 
jDonntaiitt  U  uofe  a  solid  man  like  the  gnmito 
of  New  Buf^d  billi.  but  it  existe  in  kmn 

broken  into  re^lar  blocks,  appearing  where 

expobed  like  artificial  walls.  The  seams 
:iro  not  close  but  hold  moisture  aiul  e;irth, 
whore  routs  >;row  readily,  and  it  is  certinii 
that  the  hills  ni  Palestine  could  bo  clothed 
with  forestH.  EUewhere  the  rock  is  not  so 
firm,  and  when  worked  over  with  the  pick 
and  formed  into  tertaoes,  wheat,  barley, 
Tines,  fig  and  olive  trees  flourish  in  it 

The  nativaa  navar-  ue  f ertilizen  on  the 
soil;  whatever  is  produced  groyn  without 
artificial  help  of  that  kind.  Manure  when 
not  left  in  tho  stitet*  is  piled  up  about  the 
villani  s,  tilt!  pile  sonit'tiine.s  beiug  higher 
than  any  house-top.  During  the  dry  season 
it  may  be  .set  on  lire  and  burn  for  weiks 
without  the  bulk  being  very  much  dimin- 
ished. The  great  caves  of  the  country  have 
lor  fifteen  centuries  been  the  stables  for 
herds  of  cattle  and  millions  of  sheep,  goats, 
and  donkeys,  and  they  contain  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fertilizing  material 
whii  h  will  one  dav  bo  of  service. — In  Pales- 
tine water  is  the  life  of  the  land.  Where  it 
is  applied  vegetation  starts  up  and  grows 
with  surprising  vigor.  In  the  Jonlan  Val- 
ley the  writer  has  been  through  vast  fields 
ot  mustai'd  that  was  as  high  as  his  shoul« 
dsts  when  he  was  on  horseback.  Thiatlea 
grow  equally  rank  and  high,  bat  thay  can> 
not  be  penetrated  and  one  must  make  a 
long  detour  to  get  around  a  field  of  them. 
These  facts  illustrate  the  unusual  fertility 
of  the  soil  where  water  is  applied  to  it. 

In  view  of  its  natural  fertility  and  resources 
the  exports  from  Palestine  are  few,  ami  the 
income  thus  derived  is  small  compared  with 
what  it  might  be.  In  IKS2  there  was 
shipped  from  Java  alone  $400,000  worth  of 
soap,  and  in  1888,  |fi6O,Q00  worth.  Wheal 
and  barley  for  the  same  year,  1883,  $900,000; 
sesame  seed  $275,000;  oranges  $200,000; 
olive  oil  $i-'7n.(W);  and  other  articles  swell- 
ing the  amount  from  that  port  to  about 
$2.000,(m  This  is  not  far  from  the  annual 
amount.  The  chief  point  for  the  export  of 
wheat  is  Acre,  because  it  is  more  acoessible 
for  the  lonu  camel  trains  which  bring  the 
wheat  from  the  real  granary  of  the  land, 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  plains  of  Bashan.— 
Any  figures  of  exports  to  be  properly  esti- 
mated, must  be  compared  with  the  neg- 
lected condition  of  the  country  and  tho 
grc<at  poverty  of  the  inhabitants. 

Anions  snecial  subjects  connected  with 
Palestine  tliat  have  received  careful  atten- 
tion during  the  past  two  deca^les,  are  natu- 
ral hUtory  and  botany.  To  the  latter  brief 
reference  was  made  under  the  head  of 
**  productions."  Both  departments  famish 
numerous  biblical  illustrations.  Some  of 
the  birds  and  animals  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  have  imt  yet  been  identified  and  a  few 
are  e.xtiiier.  as  tho  ostrich,  wild  a.ss,  tho 
lion,  and  this  is  practically  rrne  of  the  bear 
and  the  leopard,  llpwartls  of  ;>.''»0  kinds  of 
birds  have  been  noted  as  belonging  to  Pal- 
estine and  not  far  from  one  hundred  ani- 
mals, including  domestic  and  those  that  are 
extinot.  Insects  and  reptiles  are  abundant 
fiias  tonnent  men  and  Deaafes,  loontis,  ae^ 


pents  and  aoorpions,  are  the  dread  of  the 
natives  now  as  in  olden  times.  Birds  of 
prey  are  numerous  and  hover  about  viU 
lages  and  Arab  encampmanta  in  search  of 
food.  The  following  summary  will  show 
the  variety  of  such  birds,  the  figures  denot- 
ing tlie  number  of  dillereut  species: — buz- 
zards 4,  eagles  8,  harriers  4,  hawks  and 
bobt>eys  5,  kites  and  kestrels  6,  ravens,  rooks, 
and  crows  5,  vultures  4,  falcons  4,  other 
kinds  4,  total  44.  Palestine  has  but  few 
song  birds  and  those  of  beautiful  plumaga 
are  not  abundant.  The  roUert  bee^tar, 
and  egret,  the  herons,  tiie  roseate  pelican, 
and  flamin'.;o.  the  purple  ibis,  and  the  king- 
fisiici-s,  tho  cream  colored  courser  and  frau- 
colin,  tile  oriole  and  the  exquisite  sun  Mni. 
are  some  of  the  most  striking  as  regards 
brilliant  j)lumage.  Tho  present  writer  col- 
lected upward.s  of  2(XK>  bird  skins  and  has 
added  seveial  new  snecies  to  the  number 

EreviousW  known.  He  has  also  most  of  the 
tiver  animals  found  Hiara.  Among  wild 
animals  the  gazelle  is  everywhere  on  Ibe 
hillsides  and  plains,  and  foxes  of  several 
kind  dart  across  one's  jiath  not  only  in  re- 
mote places  but  fretiuently  very  near  the 
t'lwns.  We  llnd  tjie  cheetah  or  hunting 
leopard,  the  otter,  hare,  coney,  the  batlger 
in  gi-eat  numbers,  and  also  the  honey 
badger,  the  porcupine  and  hedgehog,  the 
wolf,  now  quite  scarce,  the  hyena,  Ivnx, 
jackal,  the  wild  boar,  atill  very  abundant, 
wild  cats,  iebneumons.  weasles,  martens, 
jerboas,  squirrels,  and  the  ibex  or  wild  ^o:it 
Icajunfj  upon  the  rocks  of  En  tiedi  a^  when 
Kint^  David  was  a  youth. 

Till-  population  of  the  country  numhers 
about  tMKl.iNH)  and  that  of  Syria  of  which 
Palestine  is  a  part,  about  2.0*K),imkj.  Repre- 
sentatives of  every  country  of  Kurope  and 
of  Western  Asia  are  found  there,  oat  in 

Sractice  it  has  been  moat  ooovenient  to 
ivide  the  inhabitants  according  to  religion, 
as  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Chrisnans. 
The  latter  embnicc  Greeks,  Latins  or  Roman 
f'atholics,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts, 
Abyssiiiiaiis,  and  Protestants.  The  .lews 
are  ilivided  into  two  great  b<»dies,  the  Ger- 
man or  Ashkenazim,  and  the  Spanish  or 
Sephardim,  and  the  Hohammeoaas  into 
Sunnites,  comprising  tha  VMt  mi^iorfty, 
Shiites,  and  Dmssi.  Tha  population 
belongs  chiefly  to  tiie  Arab  race,  only  a 
handful  of  Turks  being  ffiund  in  the 
country.  The  Jews  number  not  far  from 
l.'.CKXJ,  and  there  is  a  large  i>ereenta<:e  of 
native  Syrians.  A  strong  admixture  of 
Crusjulers"  blood  is  evident  in  the  people  of 
certain  villages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  have  features  wholly  unlike 
the  settled  population  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  desert  Arabs  on  tho  other,  and  It  haa 
been  thought  that  they  npigbt  be  typea  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants. 

No  proper  idea  of  education  oxist.s  among 
the  native  races,  still  each  religious  seet 
has  its  schools.  In  Mfwlem  schools  <'hihln>n 
(boys  only)  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  a  few  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
arithmetic.  No  law  compels  children  to  go 
to  sch(K>l  and  the  result  is  tiiat  very  few  of 
the  adult  Hohammedaaa  can  read  or  write. 
In  19ia  Jawidi  schools  the  Talmud  la  diiafl^ 
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tftiucht,  for  tho  Jews  in  Palestine  are  very 
ortoodox  and  look  with  disfavor  upon  every 
fom  of  modem  training  that  would  lit 
fooag  men  for  vief ul  MMittons.  The  Latin 
schools  appear  to  be  of  a  little  higher  grade 
tli:in  tho  Gi-eek  schools;  but  the  improve- 
iiu'itt  in  public  ttentimont  so  far  this  has 
UikfH  place  is  due  to  the  ofTort«  of  Protcs- 
:aiit8.  Their  training  is  mure  fundumeiital 
lUil  tluiiuu>;h,  anti  their  medical  schools, 
uust  uutable  among  which  is  that  of  the 
imericttu  at  Beirut,  have  already  accom- 
)lished  a  revolutioii  in  ideas  respecting 
uedicine,  and  in  the  treatment  and  oare  of 
;he  siok.  £xioept  in  a  few  cases  Proteatant 
u;h(K>ls  are  connected  with  the  difFerent 
nissiniKiry  societies  «)penitin^  in  tlu'  cnun- 
ry.  tho  Ami  l  it  uiis  having  a  l:iii;t5  iiuinUer 
n  Tyre.  Si<i'>ii.  Beirut  and  tho  a<ija<;ent 
e<rions,  including  Mount  Lth.inon,  while 
ho  Euglitih  take  tlie  le:i<l  in  Palestine 
>ri)i>er.  Mention  should  likewise  be  made 
•t  the  (icnnans.  who  are  doittg  here  an  cx- 
ellent  work.— The  langaaae  of  the  eouutn 
i  AiaUc  tiie  Bedoniiia  dttming  that  tbefr 
ialect  [■^  older  and  purer  than  that  in  use 
mung  the  settled  population.  Man^  oMier 
msuajies  are  constantly  heard,  particnlarly 

I  a  place  like  .Icrnsalem,  where  tho  writer 
ijvle  an  csiiniate  ot  those  lie  knew  to  be 
jioken  there  and  the  number  amounted  to 
;>rty-three. 

Palestine  is  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
Unpire,  and  the  country  exhibits  all  the 
efeeta  which,  in  eiTiliiMi  lands,  axe 
roaped  under  the  head  of  **TdtldBh 

ulc."  The  governmont  is  pour  as  well  as 
le  people,  and  is  despotii  and  cruel  in  the 
JniiniHtration  of  pulilic  alTairs.  Soil, 
ropertv,  and  people  belon;i  to  the  sultan, 
id  individual  rights  are  little  known  or 
!garded.  Heavv  taxation  is  not  the  only 
>rni  of  oppression;  the  miUtanr  eooawip- 
on  which  takes  place  every  year  immeai- 
»ly  after  hairest,  is  alwavs  severe,  and  in 
me  of  war  causes  untold  distress.  Chris- 
ans  are  exemnt  from  this  duty  but  must 
ly  an  annual  tax.  wliich  can  hardly  bo 
.lied  an  ext'mption  tax,  for  the  government 
ould  not  accept,  them  aj*  soldiers  even  in 

0  direst  extremity,  nor  will  it  exempt 
ein  from  the  tax. 

Among  the  people  of  the  country  there  is 
vaat  amount  of  enffering,  duo  partly  to 
e  oppressive  government,  partly  to  their 
m  consequent  poverty,  and  partly  to  their 
norance  of  sanitary  laws.  When  disease 
•pears,  whether  in  the  form  of  fever,  mca- 
•«,  small  pox.  or  cliolera.  it  sweeps  off  mul- 
iide.H.  a  majority  of  the  victims  dying 
iiply  from  waur  of  proper  care. — N'ine- 
itbs  of  tho  inhabitants  belong  t«  the  work- 
;  classes  and  mo>.t  of  these  are  engaged  in 
liug  the  soil.  The  home  of  the  laboring 
in  IS  a  small  stmetare  of  stones  and  earth, 
ntaining  but  one  room,  with  no  window 
cept  a  hole  by  which  the  smoke  escapes, 
th  roof  and  llm.r  of  earth,  and  absolutely 
tbout  comforts.    This  in  a  fair  descrij)- 

II  III"  two-third.s  of  the  houses  in  Palestine, 

1  the  jieojile  cannot  atford  better  ones, 
'iciiver  their  food  and  clothing  are 
■skgre  and  insufficient,  and  were  it  not  for 
3  mlldneia  of  the  climate  thej  would 


suffer  for  fuel  as  well  as  in  many  other 
ways.  The  common  laborer  receives  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  oenta  a  day  and  has  work 
only  a  part  of  the  year,  hence  there  la  a 

f:reat  amount  of  forced  idleness,  which  in 
'alestine,  as  elsewhere,  bears  its  legitimate 
fruit.  Children  are  brought  up  in  ignor- 
ance, women  and  children  labor  in  the 
liehls  with  the  men,  the  jiea.sant  farmers 
are  generally  in  debt,  the  money  lender, 
whose  lowest  lutes  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  is  as  great  a  terror 
to  the  people  as  the  tax  gatherer,  and  the 
prosnect  of  better  conditions  for  the  masa 
of  the  inhabitants  is.  under  the  present 
order  of  things,  very  discouraging.  For 
the  Jews  attempts  nave  been  made  to 
establish  cob  )nieK,  but  these  are  weak  and 
their  success  douhtful.  Money  from  other 
countries  lia>  tieen  sent  to  Palestine  to 
I  found  hi-Mpit;il^  ami  alm.v-hon.ses,  which  are 
tilled  to  ovcrllowing,  and  still  oUier  means 
have  been  devised  to  relieve  diatress.  Tliis 
1  laud,  which  is  dear  to  ao  many  Christian 
hearts,  needs  a  radical  and  Hkwoui^  rraova* 
1  tion  in  government,  toUgion,  edueation, 
I  life,  and  manners. 

The  past  llfty  years  have  witnessed  a 
I  woniierful  change  ni  the  way  in  w  liicii  tho 
I  Holy  Land  is  regarded  by  the  (  loisiiju 
world.  Previous  to  that  time  it  wa.-*  niei  ely 
an  object  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  to 
study  it  in  a  scientific  spirit  for  confirma* 
tions  of  the  biblical  records  was  seldom 
attempted.  The  topcmphical  aumv  of 
tiie  country,  tlie  identifleation  of  biblical 
sites,  the  excavation  of  buried  cities,  the 
discovery  of  archieological  remains,  such  as 
(  uiii,>-.  iiisc  riiitions,  and  various  other 
moniinieui.s.  tlie  investigation  of  the  ditlei- 
enl  races  of  Palestine  and  their  manners 
and  customs,  tlie  researches  into  the 
climate,  geology,  flora,  fauna,  and  other 
departments,  with  all  of  which  we  are  now 
familiar,  are  for  the  most  part  matters  that 
have  been  undertaken  during  the  present 
generation.  While  the  names  of  Seetzen, 
Burckhardt,  an<l  a  few  others  should  not  bo 
forgotten,  it  may  be  affiini«  rl  that  this  new 
spirit  was  cieated  by  Dr.  Eiiwaid  Kobinsou 
and  Eli  Smith  by  tfieir  famous  journey  in 
In  IM^  Lieut.  Lynch  and  Dr.  li.  J. 
Anderson  made  the  lirst  su<  ('essful  attempt 
to  explore  the  Jonlan  ami  the  Dead  .Sea  in 
boata.  In  1858  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Thomson 
isBued  f%»  Lmni  and  the  Book,  which  by 
its  oniqna  and  reliable  character  took  at 
once  the  place  of  a  classic  in  its  department, 
a  lank  whit  h  it  still  justly  holds.  The.se 
.\meri<'ans  inaugurated  a  new  eni  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  this 
important  work  other  nations  have  since 
borae  an  lumorable  part,  as  the  English, 
Dutch,  German,  French,  Italian,  aiid  Swe- 
dish. In  18G4  Due  Do  Luynes,  accompanied 
by  Lartet  and  Visnea,  examined  the  Dead 
Sea  and  reportea  on  the  geology  of  that 
interesting  region.  In  1S(m-i'p<'i  (  harles  W. 
Wilson  and  .S.  Anderson  explored  the  Sea 
of  (ialilee.  Between  l.*^>T-"0  Cliario  War- 
ren carried  on  excavations  at  Jerusalem  and 
rendered  invaluable  ser%'ice  in  illustrating 
the  topography  of  the  ancient  city.  In  1871 
the  aysumatio  trlangulation  oa  Weoteni 


PlksliBe  w«8  bef^n  under  R.  W.  Stewftrt, 
■ad  completed  under  Conder  and  Kitchener 
in  1818.  In  1872  and  1875  the  American 
socie^  under  the  presidenry  of  Dr.  Uoswcll 
D.  Hitchcock.  Rent  out  two  j);irtios  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan,  wliicli  collected 
a  vast  fund  of  information  re.sjiectinp  that, 
till  then,  little  known  re<,'ion  and  opened 
the  way  for  further  explorations  there. — Of 
special  discoveries  that  of  the  Moabite 
•tone  hj  PMtor  Klein  in  1868^  the  Geser 
bounduy  inteription  by  Bexfi^hebn  and 
Oanneau  in  1R70,  the  Siloam  tunnel  inscrip- 
tion by  a  boy  from  the  Jewish  mission 
school  in  .levuHalem  in  isf^>,  and  that  of  ft 
long  section  of  the  "second  wall"  of  nti- 
cieiit  Jerusalem  hy  the  present  writer  in 
1885,  are  amon);  the  mo8t  important.  A  full 
•eeonntof  recent  explorations  should  em- 
brace some  notice  of  the  Hittite  remains  in 
northern  Syii*,  tilice  it  is  supposed  Chat 
thev  will  tluNiw  iiiiioh  light  on  the  country 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  niere  is  no  doubt 
that  hihliral  Rcience  is  yet  to  reap  an 
abundant  harvest  from  fu'rtlier  researches, 
and  i>articularly  from  eaceavntions  in  <he 
Holy  Land. 

The  following;  works  have  been  Helected 
from  the  Liicrnture  of  Palestine,  which  ex- 
tends to  several  thousand  volumes.  Books 
relating  solely  to  Jerusalem  will  be  found 
under  head— The  Haadboolm  of  Murray 
and  Baedeker  are  indispensable,  the  latter 
hefnsc  preferable  for  exact  details.  Ed- 
ward Rohinson.  BlhUcnl  Itrxtdrrhru,  Xcw 
York,  lf*4l,  and  l.nUr  Hcufurrhfi*,  New 
York.  IH.'itl.  Win.  M.  Thomson.  Thr  Lund  and 
the  Book,  h.18  already  been  mentioned.  It 
has  been  rewritten  and  issued  in  3  vols, 
with  separate  titles,  Soxdhern  Fategtine  and 
Jeruaalem,  New  York,  1880,  (kntral  Palet*- 
tim  and  PJtonicfa,  New  York,  188S,  Xetep 
mm,  ItanMisettS  and  lieynnd  Jordan^  K9W 
York,  Henry  J.  Van  I.cnnep,  Bible 

Lnndjt,  Sew  York,  IsT.'i,  in  i:ood  for  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Kast  as  illus- 
trating the  Hihle.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Shml  and 
Pah.'itin'  ,  London  and  New  ^'ork.  lsr>;;,  and 
several  editions  since,  is  always  fresh  and 
suggestive.  H.  B.  Tristram,  iJiud  of'  hrm  l, 
LondcHi,  1866,  new  ed.,  Loudon,  1876,  also 
hie  ITafMral  HWrnry  ()te  BWe,  f^ndon. 
1860,  are  both  valuable.  E.  H.  Palmer, 
The  De»ert  qf  The  Exodus,  London  and 
New  York.  1871,  1S72.  is  excellent  for  Sinai, 
Edom,  Mctah.  and  the  South  Country.  Se- 
lah  Merrill.  Kn.'it  of  thf  Jordan,  New  York 
and  London,  I8t>l,  new  ed..  New  York, 
1888.  C.  R.  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine, 
London  and  New  York,  1878;  also  his  Si/rian 
Stone  Lore,  London,  1886,  is  a  ^ood  book  if 
med  with  cautioa.  Philip  Schaff,  Through 
Bthte  Zomb,  New  York.  1878,  and  J.  Mao* 
greftor.  The  Boh  Roy  on  the  Jordan.  London, 
ISflfi,  are  serviceable,  popular  works.  The 
most  interestinp  and  reli.ihle  popular  work 
is  Pirtures'iiic  Palf^thf.  New  York.  1881. 
Its  multitude  of  illustrations  arc  coiTcrt 
and  beautiful,  anil  its  text  was  prepared  by 
competent  scholars  in  Knfjlancl  and  Amer- 
iM.  The  German  Palestine  SocielV  has 
published  a  Journal  since  1878.  The  Ameri- 
can Society  published  several  reports,  1871- 
1877.   The  English  Palestine  Exploration 


Fund  have  pubUahed  a  Quarterly  I 
aince  1800.  Id  theae  different  publioationa 
is  ccrflected  a  rich  maes  of  materials  on  al- 
most every  phase  of  Palestinian  study. 
L^^nder  the  direction  of  the  English  Fiiiid 
several  valuable  works  have  appeared,  as 
The  Ilecotrni  of  Jerusalem,  London  and 
New  York,  l.S71,"and  ©Mr  Work  in  Palestint, 
London  an<l  New  York,  1878.  Their  laiKe 
Maps  and  Memoirs  are  bulky  and  expaoalvief 
and  axe  designed  for  apeeiai  atodenta  only. 
In  Am  aeriee  of  amal!  vohnnea  called  Bee- 
ords  <^  the  Past  will  be  f<uind  much  inter- 
esting; matter  pertaining  to  Palestine  in 
documents  tniiislatcd  from  ancient  .Assyr- 
ian aTid  Egyptian  sources.  The  (rcopraphy 
of  Palestine,  from  Karl  Hitter's  F.rdkunde, 
translated  by  W.  L.  (rage,  New  York.  187i>, 
4  vols.,  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable  in- 
formation, on  the  counUy  in  general.  On 
special  subjecta  may  be  mentioned  H.  C. 
Trumbull,  KadMhBamML^  New  York,  1884; 
Setah  Merrill,  QaHlee  in  the  ftme  Christ, 
Bosttin,  1881,  London,  1884,  new  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1886:  J.  G.  Wetzstein,  The  Ilauran  a„d 
Tmchonitiit  (in  German).  18<M).  On  the 
geol(»ny  of  tlie  country  one  should  consult 
Edw.  Hull,  (jVo/O'/v  and  Geography  of  Ar  a - 
hia  Pelrea  and  Palestine,  London.  1886, 
also  his  Mount  6'eir,  Sinai,  and  H'estem 
Poieseiaet  London,  1885;  O.  Fnmi,  An* 
dem  Ortmt,  Stnttgart,  1878;  Cari  IMener» 
Libanon  .  .  .  Mittel  Syrien.  .  .  .  Jordan 
Quelle,  Vienna,  1886;  Lartet,  Oeolofjv  <lf 
the  Dead  .sv a,  Paris,  ls74.  Important 

works  in  French  are  those  of  Munk,  Neu- 
bauer,  Arnaud,  I)e  Saulcey,  Lortet.  and 
Guerin,  and  in  German  tliose  of  Durck- 
hardt,  Scetzen.  Furrer,  Rosen,  and  Tohler. 
J.  W.  Dawson,  Modem  Selenee  ftt  £iblo 
Lands,  London,  1888,  is  a  work  of  great 
value  from  the  atandpoint  of  a  wvwut 
Christian  aoholar.  Cunningham  Oeikle** 
ne  Holy  Land  and  the  Bii>le,  London  and 
New  York,  1888,  is  largely  a  compilation 
and  is  full  of  errors.  The  topopraidiical 
part  of  K.  Stapfer's  Palfstinc  in  the  Thiir  nf 
C/irint,  ;td  ed..  New  Yoik.  iS's'i,  <leserve» 
the  same  criticism  as  (ieikie's  work.  The 
l>est  Atlases  of  Palestine  are  Menke's.  and 
the  sheets  in  Wm.  .Smith's  large  Ancient 
Atlas.  Van  De  Yelde's  and  Kiepert^a  are 
still  good  wall  maps,  but  they  bave  been 
superseded  for  Weatom  Palestine  bv  those 
of  the  Pidaatfne  Bxploration  Fund. 

Selau  Mebkill. 

Pdertrina,  CHovamd  n«tiuifi,b.  at  Pal. 

estrina  in  the  Roman  Campafpia,  1524,  d.  in 

Kome,  Feb.  2,  ISW.  was  In  LWl  made 
master  <if  the  chapel  to  Pope  Julius  III. 
and  prodiu  i  d  by  his  compositions.  nijiA-ses, 
hymns,  litanies,  offertories,  etc.  a  ct»m- 
piete  revolution  in  tlie  history  of  sacred 
music  which,  having  been  recognized  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  became  the  foundatibn  of 
modem  church-mniie.  Hia  life  waawrit. 
ten  by  Baini,  Rome,  1828. 

Palaj,  William,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  1796), 
Chunk  of  England;  b.  at  Peterborough, 
81  m.  B.  <tf  London,  July,  1748:  d.  at  Bishop 
Wearmonth,  18  m.  n.  e.  of  Durhnm,  May 
25,  1805.  He  graduated  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  1763,  became  a  fellow  1TB8,  » 
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itor.  I?fl8;  r«otor  of  MuB|nx>ve,  West- 
lorelaad.  1775;  vicar  of  Dalston,  Camber- 
ind,  iTTft,  and  of  Appleby,  1777;  prebendary 

f  CarliHie,  178(\  arcluicacon,  ITSii,  and 
lancellor,  17H5;  jirehcndary  of  St.  Paul's. 

Huhrloan  of  Lincoln,  and  io<  tor  of 
ishop-Wearinniuli.  1705.  His  I'rinciples 
f  M(tr<tl  anil  i'olitical  Philosophy,  ITHo, 
Hew  o/  the  Eriilences  qf  Chriittianity,  1794, 
ad  Natmral  Theology,  1802,  have  been  fre- 
nently  raprinted,  and  ware  long  used  as 
ixt  oooka  in  English  and  Ameriefttt  «ol- 
tj^s.  Scarcely  less  celebrated  is  his  Hone 
'auUnoe,  171K).  His  Hermona  appeared  1808. 
its  princip*!  books  W0n  tnuisl»t«d  into 
eiraan. 

Paley's  cliarattLT  was  amiable  ami  hon- 
it,  but  lacking  in  eli-vation  and  spiritual- 
y;  his  views  bein;;  i)uri  ly  utilitarian.  His 
lind  waa  admirably  clear,  but  neitber  pro- 
>and  nor  original.  He  was  rather  a  man 
f  his  age  than  a  teaclMr  for  all  time.  His 
fo  was  written  by  W.  Meadley,  1809,  and 
f  ieveiAl  editors  of  bis  works— A.  Chal- 
ters,  1819,  li.  Lyman,  hS23,  £.  Patey.  1825, 
S.  Wajtamd,  1887,  and  otnera.  F.  Jc.  B. 

Palimpsest  {rnfiht  tl  a  Kemnil  fiiw'  )  the  name 
iven  to  any  writinj;  material  frmn  wbich 
le  first  writing  was  wholly  or  in  i>  iii  re- 
loved  for  the  puriiose  of  writing  uuou  it 
^liii.  nils  was  often  done  in  meaiasval 
mes  when  writing  nsaterials  were  scarce, 
ometimes  the  erasure  of  tiie  first  writing 
'88  BO  imperfect  that  the  main  body  of  it 
>uld  be  recovered,  and  to  this  fact  we  owe 
le  preservation  of  many  early  texts,  sa- 
red  and  classicaL  The  important  Codex 
:eirliwatParisUap«limpoesL  T.  W.  C. 

Palisay  (pfl-lc-sc),  Bernard,  Huguenot 
otter,  b.  at  Chajielle-Biron,  Ti  ra.  s.e.  of 
ordeaux,  France,  about  d.  in  the 

astille.  Paris,  where  he  batl  been  con- 
ned for  his  rulipous  opinions  since  l.>88. 
we  Uved  most  of  his  life  at  Saiotes,  42  m. 
e.  of  La  Roehelle  and  there  a  statue  was 
i^cted  to  him  in  IStiS.  He  was  a  man  of 
a-ong  faith  and  immortalized  himself  by 
iventiug  after  years  of  failure  a  i)rocess 
>r  making  white  enamel,  (bee  bis  life  by 
[.  Horley,  New  Toik,  1888,  i  vols.) 

Pall  (Latin  imHiuin,  "a  rover,*')  is  the 
anie  of  that  piece  of  cli>tli,  <xcnerally  bl;u;k 
alvet,  which,  durinf:  the  funeral  proocs- 
on.  is  spread  over  the  cof&u  and  held  in 
osition  bv  the  most  intimate  and  most  dis- 
nguished  among  the  friends  of  the  de- 
sased.  In  a  strictly  Htargleal  sense,  it 
.  also  applied  to  the  white  linen  cloth 
hlch  is  spread  over  the  altar-table  during 
M  oelebrfttfon  of  mass. 

PalladluH,  li.  about  3f)<^  in  Calatia,  jour- 
eyed  tlirou;,'li  the  anciioretio  establisb- 
leiit-,  lit  K'iypt.  sp»>nt  some  time  with  the 
louks  upon  the  Mt.  of  Olives  in  Palestine, 
lis  bishop  of  1  k'l<  no)Kilis  in  liithynia, 
nmht  to  jiftsist  Chrysostom  at  Rome,  w.as 
xiled  to  Egypt,  an<l  after  beinjj  appointed 
ishop  uf  Aspona  in  Oalatia,  d.  about  431. 
Hs  only  genuine  work  is  tibs  HUttorln 
.mminca,  a  collection  of  lives  Of  Egyptian 
lonks,  composed  about  401^  which  Wein- 


garten  says  is  as  credible  as  CkdUvsr's 
travels,  toond  in  Migne,  Pot  Or^  fioi 
xiodv.  F.  H.  F. 

PaDadlas  is  mentioned  as  Scotontm  BpU' 
copuM  primus  in  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 
Aquitanus  for  a.i>.  481.   All  agree  that  bv 

Srntnruiii  is  meant  Ireland,  but  the  Irish 
lives  of  St.  Patrick  mention  the  visit  of 
Palhulius  t<i  Ireland  as  a  shortlived  and 
wholly  unsuccessful  attempt 

Pallavicino,  Sforsa,  b.  in  Rome.  VV)1,  d. 
there  l»k57.  studied  law  and  philosophy,  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  in  hV,~,,  was 
appointed  prufcssor  of  jiliilosonhy  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Rome  1639  aoa  professor 
of  tlieology  in  1&4.S,  and  created  a  cardinal 
in  1659.  As  it  was  found  necessary  to  do 
something  in  order  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  Paolo  Sarpi's  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  was  distinctly  wHttcn  in 
favor  of  the  rcff>rmcd  faith,  Pall.ivicino 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  sim- 
ilar work  from  the  Roman  st;mil])oint.  In 
\^hy^^-ii^  appeared  his  Jstoria  ih  I  ('oncilio  di 
Trfntn,  '2  vols.*  fob  (best  edition  Faenza, 
17l)2-{»7,  6  vols.)  and  was  received  with 
great  applause  oy  Roman  Catholic  critics. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  and  Ger- 


.,  or  Pall,  a  white  woolen  scarf, 
upon  which  six  black  crosses  liave  been 
embroidered,  which  when  worn  bangs  down 
in  front  and  behind,  so  as  to  prsMnt  the 

form  of  a  letter  T.  It  is  worn  by  the  pope 
and  sent  by  him  to  T'litriarchs,  metropoli- 
tans, archbishops,  ana  soinctimes  hishops, 
beint;  the  particular  designation  of  the 
archliisliop.  tlto  possession  of  which  is 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  many  of  his 
archiepiscopal  acts.  The  archbishop,  upon 
receiving  it,  must  take  tbe  owHi  of  special 
allegiance  to  tbm  pope.  It  arose  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  tiia  emumon  possession  of 
all  bishops.  It  was  fbafe  given  in  the  West 
by  Gregory  I.  It  is  prepared  from  the  wool 
of  lambs  specially  idessed  and  reared  for 
the  purpose.  Its  use  is  restricte<l  by  vari- 
ous provisions.  F.  H.  F. 

Palmer  (Latin  palmlfer,  "  a  palm-bearer,") 
denoted  originally  a  i)ilgrim  who.  after 
visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  retunied  home 
with  palm  branches  in  bis  hands,  the 
tokens  of  bis  exploit,  which  were  offered 
to  the  priest  and  placed  on  the  altar.  But 
afterwards  it  was  also  applied  to  those  per- 
petual pilgrims  or  itinerant  monks  who 
never  thought  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land 
but  simply  roved  .nbout,  without  any  llxed 
abwle,  from  shrine  to  shriiu-,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  true  i)iltirims:  the  hroajl  hat 
with  the  scallop  shells,  the  long  sUiff,  and 
the  cincture  from  whien  a  shelTor  a  scrip 
was  suspended. 

Palmer,  Benfamin  Morgan,  D.D.  (Otrle- 
thorpe  Univ«'rsity.  Milledpeville.  <;a..  1>.'»2), 
LL.D.  (Westminster  College,  Fulton.  Mo., 
1S70).  Presbyterian  (Southern  Church);  b. 
in  Cliarleston,  S.  €.,  Jan.  2.'>,  1818,  was 
graduated  at  tlte  University  of  Georgia, 
18.3.S  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Columbus,  ij.  C,  1841;  held  Presbyterian 
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pastorates  at  Savannah,  Columbia,  and, 
since  IHoti,  at  New  Orleans;  is  direotor  in 
the  Soutliwestern  Presbytsrlaa  Univer- 
si^,  Chirksville,  Tenn.  since  and  in 
Tuiane  University,  New  Orleans,  since  1882, 
and  has  pul)liHlu'(l  Thf  Liff  nwl  Letters  of 
li'itj.  JniucH  Jlritley  ThiirnwtJl,  Hiohmond, 
ISTo;  Scrmunn,  NewOi  li  ans.  isTr^-Tti,  "J  vols. 
Thv  Fninily  in  itn  (Jitit  and  Churchly  Aispectii, 
New  York,  187({,  etc.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  is  still  one  of  Uie  editors  of 
The  Southern  Pruibi/Urtan  UsHms,  CoIoid- 
bia,  S.  C. 

Palmer,  JQdward  Henry,  Orientalist:  b.  a^ 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  Au^.  7, 1840;  killed  in  1^ 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  Aua.  11,  1S82.  He  early 
showed  a  talent  fur  uiii;^a);es,  and  after 
soinf  years  Jia  a  dork  in  liomion,  returned 
ill  ls.V,>  to  Cambridge,  devoted  himself  to 
ori<  iiUkI  studies,  and  be<'iime  fellow  of  St. 
John's  Colle^ic  1867.  lie  w.is  with  the 
Sinai  .Survey  expedition  in  1S<{)*-U.  and  in 
the  following  year  explored  the  desert  of 
Bt  Till  and  Moab.  Returning  to  England, 
he  published  The  Duert  ^  <f  e  Awdus,  Lon- 
don. 1871,  2  vols.,  and  was  professor  of 
Arabic  .it  Cambridge,  I'^Tl-Sl.  In  June 
1882,  he  undertook  u  ha/.ardous  mission 
amon^'  the  .Vralis,  in  defence  of  the  Suez 
canal,  and  wius  murdered  in  the  desert.  His 
Life  \v:ui  written  by  hiafxlMid  Walter  Bcsant, 
London,  ISA!.  F.  M.  B. 

Palmer,  Herbert,  one  of  the  Westminster 
divines;  h.  at  Windham,  Kent,  Enii.,  March. 
2Df  ItKtl;  d.  at  Cam  bridge  [or  Westminster] 
Jkng.  13,  1647.  He  entered  St.  John's  C'ol- 
kfs,  1616:  became  fellow  of  Queen's.  1628; 
lectarer  at  Canterbury,  1686;  Tiear  or  Aeh- 
well,  Herts,  master  of  Queen's  Col- 

lege, 1044;  minister  at  Duke's  place, 
I.rf)udon,  and  at  Westminster.  He  was  a 
m«Klenite  Presbyterian,  with  leanings  to- 
ward Episcopacy.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Westminster  As-semhly,  and 
wrote  a  catechism  whicii  liecamc  tlio  basis 
of  theirs.  His  McmoriaU  of  Godlinena,  1644, 
(l;Uh  ed.  1708),  include  the  Christian  Para- 
doxes, long  asoribed  to  Baoon.  bnfe  reetmred 
to  thetr  author  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  IMS. 
See  also  Clarke's  Lives,  London,  1(]77.  and 
Keid's  Memoirs,  Paisley,  1811.     F.  M.  B. 

Palmer,  BsT,  D.D.  (Union,  186S),  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I., 
Nov.  12,  1808;  d.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March 
29,  1S.S7.  He  graduated  at  Y.alo,  18.30. 
tauglit  in  New  York  and  New  Haven,  and 
■was  pastor  at  Bath.  Me.,  18.'15-50;  Albany. 
IS-iO-ijO;  secretjiry  of  the  Consrregational 
Union,  18*W-78.  Besides  Closet  Hours,  Bos- 
ton, 18:)(t;  New  York,  IS-M;  Hints  on  the 
Formation  qf  Religious  Opinions,  1864),  and 
other  books  in  prose,  he  published  Uifmne, 
im!M)8,  Complete  Poelleal  Work*,  1876,  and 
V(iii-rn  of  Hope  and  Glndnrsn,  IS.'-iO.  including 
many  lyrics  tliat  have  won  wide  acceptance 
and  sever.ll  that  are  in  univeraal  use.  "  My 
faith  looks  uj)  to  Thee"  (IK'^O)  has  been 
traiislatt'ii  inio  at  least  twenty  lan^juages. 
Considering  alike  the  number,  the  quality, 
and  the  popularity  of  his  sacred  songs.  Dr. 
Palmer  moat  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
AiBMrioaa  hymniita.  F.  K.  B. 


Palm  Sunday,  tlie  first  day  of  Holy  Week, 
celebrated  in  uie  iiomaii  Chnioh  bj  the  eoa- 
secration  and  distribntioo  of  pafan  oranehes, 
and  by  palm  prooessioM.  Itoommemoratai 
the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem.  It  wss 
celebrated  in  the  BatttB  eaily  as  the  4th 
century.  F.  H.  F. 

Palm  Tree  {ereei).  A  tall  and  st;itely  tree 
which  grows  in  hot  climates.  Unce  rora- 
nion  in  Palestine  (Dent,  xxxiv.  3;  Lev. 
xxiii.  40)  though  now  rare,  its  graceful 
form  was  reproduced  in  can'ings  on  costly 
houses  and  the  temple  (1  Ki.  vi.  ;i2;  2  Chron. 
UL  b;  Esek.  xli.  18-20).  Ito  foliage  i»  in 
one  mass  at  the  top,  but  rugged  knots  on 
the  trunk  render  it  easy  to  climb  (Cant  vii. 
7,  8).  Its  ]eaf-st.ilks  at  the  summit  are 
meant  by  the  "branches"  in  Nch.  ]'. 
Its  size  and  beauty  and  usefulness  made  it 
a  litting  emblem  of  the  li^^litt  nu.s  i  I's.  xcii. 
12).  Ilii  branches  (or  leaves)  were  sjuead 
iH'foro  Christ  on  his  entrj'  in  Jerusalem 
(Jno.  xii.  13),  and  they  are  used  by  John  as 
symbols  of  triumjih  in*  Kev.  vii.  It.  Judeaia 
typifled  in  coins  of  Vespasian  by  a  diaoooao- 
lato  woman  sitting  nndier  a  palm  tree  witii 
the  inscrlptloo  Judtra  Capta.  Natives  of 
the  East  say  that  there  are  uses  to  which 
the  trunk,  the  leaves,  the  lilire?.  and  the 
fruit  of  the  palm  are  applied  with  profit. 

T.  W.  C 

PamphHus,  a  presbyter  at  C»sarea  in 

Palestine,  pupil  of  Pierius.  a  follower  of 
Origeii.  who  did  nnich  service  to  tlu'  can--.? 
of  learning  by  the  aid  he  ext«'ndefl  t^i  poor 
stiuleiits,  by  the  juins  lie  took  to  multiply 
copies  of  tlie  Scriptures,  and  valuable  treat- 
ises, specially  those  of  Origen,  aud  by  the 
founding  nnd  development  of  a  library  at 
Ciesarca.  He  was  a  friend  of  Eusebius, 
who  is  called  '*Pamphili,"  or  "  the  friend  of 
PamphlluR.*'  With  lEusehhiB  he  prepared 
an  ai>oliT^y  for  Origen  in  live  books,  of 
which  tlie  liret  only  has  come  down  to  us  in 
animpecfeotooiidiaoii.  P.  H.  P. 

Pam-phyl'-l-a  {ref/ion  of  every  trl^»'),  a  prov- 
ince in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  a  crescent- 
shaped  jilain  sweeping  around  the  sea-roast 
(.\cts  xxvii.  6)  and  extending  n.  to  the 
Tanrns  mountains.  Perga  was  its  capital, 
and  Attalia  its  chief  seaport  (Acts  xiv.  2.'>). 
StianiiBn  from  Pamphylia  were  at  Jerusar- 
lem  on  the  day  of  Penteooat  and  Paul 
visited  it  twice  on  hit  first  misdonaiy  toar. 
( Aeta  iL  10. 3diL  18,  xir.  H  xv;  80). 

T.  W.  C. 

Panagla  (Greek  «««yfs:  "all  holy**),  U 
used  in  the  Eastern  Church  as  a  snmaine 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  and  also,  under  certain 

circnmstaures,  as  a  designation  of  the 
consecrated  bread.  It  liecame  cnstom.iry. 
namely,  to  place  a  int-ce  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  before  the  image 
of  the  Virgin,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a 
journey  or  other  important  ondertakins 
ino0DM  was  bnmed,  prayers  offered,  and 
the  panaffta  or  oomeoratad  bread  waa  dis- 
tributed. 


Pan-AafMeMk  Synod,  a  gathering  of  all 
hiahopa  in  eomnanion  with  the  See  of  Cau> 
tubtny.  Itwaatoiomaaztnitaatteipatad 
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in  1861  by  Archbiahop  Sumner,  who  invited 
the  American  bishops  to  join  in  celebrating; 
the  15uth  anniversary  of  Um  8.  P.  G.  In 
Feb.  1867  the  Amerieaa  «id  Colonial 
bisbope  "in  visible  communion  with  the 
United  Church  of  England  Ireland" 
were  summoned  by  ArcUbisluiii  Ldngley  to 
mci't  at  Lambeth,  Sei)t.  24.  Thf  »cssi(»n 
hvstt'd  four  davH,  and  wa«  attt-niiod  by  "0 
]inhiteh,  the  tmiics  for  diBCUSsum  hfing 
{>re-arnuii{ed.  These  were  the  reunion  of 
Christenoom;  the  fonnntion  of  new  sees: 
letters  (or  inter-oommunion;  ooloninl 
ohnnshes,  tiieir  metropolitans,  diadpUne 
and  courts ;  appeals,  conditions  of  union 
between  home  and  colonial  churches;  new 
missinnaiy  bishnpries  and  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  donositioii  of  Bishop  Colenso  of 
Natal  by  Bisliop  (iray  of  Capetown  was 
ratitied — thou^li  this  was  a  mere  expreasion 
of  Hentiment,  not  affecting  l>r.  ("olenso's 
legal  position,  he  being  a  state  officer,  and 
the  oonferenee  having  no  power  to  appoint 
or  remove.  An  tniqrolioal  letter  was  issued 
in  English,  Latin  and  Oreek. 

The  second  conference  met  at  Lambeth, 
July  2-27.  1H7)*.  Archbishop  Tait  presiding. 
One  luHiflrcd  bishojis  from  all  parts  of  the 
jjliibf.  were  in  .■\ttendance.  The  chief  top- 
ics di.seusscd  were,  iiinilo  <if  maintaining 
union  ;  boards  of  arbitruj^ion;  relations  of 
missionaries  from  different  churches  (as 
English  and  American)  in  the  same  field; 
chaplaincies  on  the  continent;  Old  Catho- 
lics; West  Indian  dioceses;  marriage  laws; 
boaids  of  reference;  ritual  and  confession. 
A  report  and  letter  were  sent  forth.  The 
doings  itf  this  synod  were  narrati-d  by 
JJinbop  Perry  of  Iowa,  New  York,  ISTii. 

The  third  conference  met  at  Lambt  tij  in 
•Tuly,  iss.>^,  An  bbisbop  Benson  presiding. 
Fourteen  committees  were  appointed  to 
consider  these  subjects:  definite  tcachingof 
the  faith;  relations  of  tlie  Anslican  eom- 
ntinion  to  fhe  Eastern  Chnrohes,  to  the 
Scandinavian  and  other  Iteformed  Churches, 
and  to  the  Old  Catholics  and  other  reform- 
ing bodies:  rennion;  polygamy  of  hi  iitlu  n 
converts:  divorce;  authoritative  standards 
of  doctrine  and  worship;  observance  of 
Sunday;  mutual  relations  of  dioceses  and 
branches  of  the  Anglican  Oommonion; 
intemperance;  purity;  care  of  emigrants;* 
sooialism.  An  account  of  the  three  confer- 
ences and  their  acts  haa  been  published  by 
Dr.  Davidaon,-  dean  of  Windsor.  London, 
1889.  F.  IL  & 

Pancras,  St.,  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Diocletian  when  only  14 
years  old,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
avenger  of  false  oatlis,  punishing  immedi- 
ateljr  and  visiblv  anyone  who  swore  ftdsely 
in  his  name.  Formerly  French  kings  con- 
firmed their  treaties  with  an  oath  in  his 
name.  (See  Bntier,  Xless    tte  Baimt$,  L) 

Panegyricon,  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  a 
collections  of  sermons  or  panegyrics  on  the 
saints  by  the  most  esteemed  orators  of  the 
church,  arranged  according  to  months  and 
destined  to  be  used  at  the  celebrations  on 
sainta*  d^r>>  Kaarlj  eveiy  provinee  baa  a 


panegyricon  of  its  ornn*  They  exist  <m^  in 
manuscript  and  haw  no  authority. 

PsngeUngna  (tell,  tongve)  forms  the  be- 
ginning of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  hynms 
of  the  Konian  CalholiL;  Church.  The  "i^lder: 
Panije  iui'pKi  'jluriosi  prufliuiH  cer/uminw 
was  written  liy  Fortnnatas,  '>:',0-&^t,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  relics  bein;.'  received  pre- 
viously to  the  consecration  i>f  :i  cbnrdltMid 
is  used  now  at  Passion-tide.  The  younger: 
Pange  lingua  glorion  corporiM  my^mum 
was  written  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  1225-74, 
for  llie  fettiivl  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  is 
often  naed  at  solemn  massea 

Paxds  Literas  (hread-bri^fH),  were  letters 
by  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  secular 
lord  could  compel  a  monaatety  or  asylum 
or  hospital  to  receive  or  aupport  a  certain 
person.  The  enstom  grew  out  of  tJie  duty 
originally  imposed  upon  monasteries  and 
other  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  receiving 
and  entertaining'  priiire.s  and  other  great 
lorils  when  tliey  were  travelling. 


Pannotmiaor  Paanomia  is  the  title  of  a 
collection  of  canons  made  by  Ivo  of  Char* 
tres  about  1100  and  freely  used  by  Gratiao. 
It  has  been  printed  at  Basel,  1499,  and  Loop 
vain,lfi9r. 


lUH,  the  surname  of  Nicholas 
de  Tudescbis,  archbishop  of  Palermo  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  canonistH  of  his 
time,  h.  at  Catanea,  Sicilv,  1^;  d.  at 
PaletTno,  1446.  He  entered  tne  Benedictine 
order  in  1400,  taa|^t  law  at  Siena,  Fanna, 
and  Bologna,  was  made  auditor  of  tlie  Rota 
and  rt  fertniilnrlu}^  apostolinit  in  142.'),  repre- 
sented King  Alph(mH«)of  Sicily  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basel,  and  was  created  a  cardinal  by 
Felix  V.  in  144<».  His  Quistiones.  ('nurilin 
et<-.  (best  edition  Venice,  Ril7,  Kvols.,  fol.j 
were  quoted  as  authority  even  by  the  Ke- 
formera. 

♦ 

Pan-Pieahyteirian  Oo— dt  SeaAuxuroB 
OP  vnt  BBVoamo  Cbuborm. 

Pantaenus  wa.s  teacher  in  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  and  succeeded  by  his 

f)npil  Clement.  The  exact  ilates  of  his 
ife  are  not  known  but  bis  term  of  office 
ran  at  an  events  from  180  to  203.  Of  bis 
nnmnoiis  mltingB  only  a  few  fiaamenta 
have  eome  down  to  ns,  ftnind  in  Boath: 
Sncr.  Relig.  I,  hut  he  gave  tiie  Alexandrian 
school  its  distinctive  character  of  freedom 
and  electicism,  pedagogic  method  and  eso- 
teric mysticism.  According  to  Eusehius  he 
made  a  missionary  voyage  to  India  and  dis- 
covered there  the  original  Hebrew  text  to 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

FantaleoD,  St,  b.  at  Nleomedia,  Bithynia, 

body  physician  to  the  Emperor  Galerius, 
hehoaded  in  1105  when  di.'icovered  to  !>«  a 
Christian,  is  the  patron  saint  of  physicians 
and  generally  represented  as  young  and 
handsome,  bound  to  an  olive  tree,  with  the 
hands  nailed  to  it  above  the  head  and  a 
aword  at  Us  feet 


i 
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Panthdsm  (all  is  God),  the  modern  name 

o£  a  very  old  error.  It  was  tlrst  used  by  the 
EnKlbli  fit-etbinker  Tolaiid  ITUti.  It  de- 
notes tli.it  system  of  speculation  which 
identifies  the  universe  with  God,  all  finite 
things  being  merely  aspectu  or  parts  of  one 
etvrnal  and  Mlf-exiateat  being.  It  has 
bem  and  U  Tarionaly  expressed  aj  Its  ad- 
faemiti,  bat  tme  pantiieiBm  atwajs  rexaTds 
the  derhration  of  phenonena  from  the 
anity  of  substance  as  an  eternal  process 
which  could  not  have  lieen  other  than  it 
was,  and  therefme  implies  falalisin  to  the 
exclusion  of  freedom.  The  notion  is  as  old 
and  JUS  wide-spread  as  the  human  raie.  It 
found  congenial  soil  in  India,  where  it  con- 
trolled all  philosophy  and  all  reliffioas 
thought.  In  Greece  all  the  pre-8ocratic 
•ehMta,  except  that  of  Democritus,  were 
more  or  less  panthetotic,  bat  the  doetrine 
was  fnlly  developed  only  in  liie  eleatic 
philosophy.  By  its  assertion  of  a  creation 
out  of  notliinj;  (  'liristianity  directly  onposed 
any  mixing  of  (Jo<l  and  the  worla.  Yet 
the  Gnostic  systems  and  the  Nt-o-l'latonic 
philosophy  of  .\lex:in(lria  luwl  a  pantheistic 
tinffe  which  passed  from  them  into  the  so- 
called  Dionysias  the  Areopagite,  and  John 
Scott  £rigeaia»  and  the  mysncs  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

Its  modern  revival  is  due  to  the  brilliant 

Giordano  Bruno,  who  was  burned  at  Rome  in 
l^Klo.  He  w;i8  the  pi-ecursor  of  Spinoza 
(Hi;{_'-T7),  the  most  celebrated  of  all  pan- 
theists, uho  drew  from  many  Rourot  s  and 
compacted  a  system  which  nas  exerted  a 
wide  influence.  He  sought  to  prove  that 
"all  finite  things  are  modes  of  the  oue 
Divine  substance.'*  He  was  anything  but 
atheistie,  siid  yet  atheism  cookl  be  logi- 
eslly  dednoed  from  his  system.  He  had  no 
direct  followere.  yet  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  modern  times.  Fichte,  Schelling 
and  Hegel,  show  his  influence  in  their 
idealistic  pantheism.  M.  Kenan  oscillates 
between  theism  ami  pantheism,  in  Kng- 
land  the  doctrine  has  be«n  "  sunt^  by 
SbeUey*  preaclicd  by  Eroenton  and  lotisely 
recommended  by  various  writers,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
CMefnlly  reasoned  theoiy"  (FUnt).  His- 
tory shows  that  there  has  always  been  a 
certiin  fascination  about  the  sy.stem  which 
h:vK  won  its  advocates  in  eviTV  age  and 
laml.  yi  t  it  is  always  in  mistatile  (  (luilihrinm 
between  theism  ami  atheism,  and  is  logically 
necessitated  to  elevate  itself  tO  flie  One  or 
to  descend  to  the  other. 

Lit.  Saisset.  Motlern  Pnntheimn,  Edin- 
borgh.  1!^;  Flint,  AnU-TheMic  Theories, 
Xdinbargh,  1879.  (See  Hunt,  Smov  on 
Pontftstan,  London,  1801k )         T.  W.  C. 

Pantheon,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
a  temple  dedicated  to  "  all  the  gods."  The 
Pantheon  of  Home,  eelehrated  for  its  mag- 
niiioent  dome,  was  built  in  27  b.c.  hy 
Agripp*,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  It 
mm  one  of  tiie  richest  buildings  in  R«)me 
tmt  most  of  its  tieasnres  were  carried  awav- 
by  Alaric  in  410.  In  006  Boniface  IV. 
tumeil  it  into  a  Christian  chnrch,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  and  all  the  Saints, 
whence  its  present  name  Sancta  Maria  ad 


Martyrea,w>pnla,r\j8aneta  Maria  Soiunda. 
In  1632  Clement  IX.  plundered  it  of  aU  its 
minor  ornaments,  using  the  bronze  for 
canons  and  the  silver  anagold  tOt  the  h^^ 

alUr  of  St.  Peter's. 

Panthers  is  tiie  name  given  by  Celsus  and 
the  Talmud  to  the  Koman  soldier  who.  ac- 
cording to  a  .lewish  slander  wliich  had  its 
run  during  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
seduced  the  bride  of  Joseph  the  carpenter. 

Papa,  the  Latin  form  of  tiu-  title /afAer» 
once  given  indiscriminately  to  all  bishops, 
and  now  in  the  Greek  ohnrch  tiie  common 
anpellatlon  of  the  clergy.   But  in  the  Latin 

Church  since  the  time  of  GTegf>ry  of  Tours 
it  lias  lit  en  confined  t<»  tlie  Hishoj*  of  Rome, 
to  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  look  up  a» 
Uie  eomoMm  tether  of  ail  Ovistians. 

T.  W.  C. 

Papacy,  Papal  System.  According  to  the 
dogmatic  system  of  the  clmrch  of  l\ome, 
Christ,  in  instituting  the  church,  gave  to 
the  Apostle  Peter  precedence  over  the  other 
apostles,  and  miido  him  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church  on  earth,  and  the  vicar  of 
Christ.  Tliis  position  he  has  handed  down 
to  his  suoeeesors,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  of 
which  city  he  was  himself  Uie  first  bishop. 

But,  historically  viewed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  is  a 
matter  of  growth  under  a  combination  of 
favoring  circunisUiuccs.  Tlu-  doi:ni,itie 
idea  was  a  prerequisite,  and  this  was  fur- 
nished by  Leo  I.  Before  him  the  Council 
of  Sardica  (:M4)  bail  given  tlie  pope,  Julius 
I.,  on  account  of  his  personal  orthodoxy,  a 
certain  right  of  reoeiTing  appeals  for  help 
from  bishops  persecuted  oytne  Arians,  and 
of  a])pointing  new  trials.  Innocent  I, 
(4(>2-417)  stretched  his  power  over  Thessa- 
lonica.  In  the  troubles  of  his  times  l.t  o  I. 
(4-W)— W51)  emerged  into  prominence  as  the 
itne  strong  {icrsonalitv  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Valeutiiiiau  III.  actea  Leo's  ple:isure  when 
he  decreed  (445)  every  defence  against  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  in  the  West 
an  offence  against  the  state.  The  ortho- 
don  of  the  popes  helped  their  cause  in  the 
controversies  of  this  period.  Gregor>'  1. 
(.5i)(>-0(M)  took  upon  himself  nnt!isi>uted 
many  offices  of  govcrnnunt  in  .uiardiic 
times.  A\  itli  the  foundation  of  the  lioly 
Roman  empire,  the  church  came  into  union 
with  the  state,  in  which  it  was  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  jxipes  to  seek  power  over 
the  state  for  their  own  secular  aggrandize- 
ment. Nicholas  I.  (858-867)  braoSfata  king 
under  hfs  power,  and  deposed  Mriiops  by 
his  own  direct  act.  Gregoiy  VII.  (107:1- 
li>8.'))  forced  a  king  to  sue  for  his  favor 
in  unheard  of  humiliation  at  <'ruio,sa. 
Innocent  III.  (1H>S-121«)  bung  interdicts 
over  nations,  and  rotcivcd  the  supreme 
feudal  power  over  England.  Boniface  VIII. 
(1203-18U3)  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  swords,  temporal  and  spiritual,  both 
committed  to  ihedmreht  and  declared  the 
belief  of  (his  neoeasaiy  to  salvation.  Bat 
with  the  height  of  pretension  came  decay 
upon  the  papal  power.  As  circumstances 
had  favored  its  growth,  so,  as  civil  powers 
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PAPBBROEOK 


(083) 


CMBe  mora  «Btob1i8hed,  resistuice  to 

eae  claims  itself   felt.     But  the 

prome  headship  uf  the  world  in  still 
ftimed  as  of  divine  riifht  belonnin^  to  the 
vicar  of  (Jhrist,"  the  oisliop  of  Hume. 
For  a  niasteily  8kct<-h  of  the  Riowtli  of 
e  system  see  Milman's  Latin  Christianity, 
indon,  1864-66, 6  Tola.  (:Id  far.  ed.  is.>8. ) 

F.  11.  F. 

Papebroeck  (pk-pe1i-hro<>k)  Daniel,  b.  at 
:itwerp.  March  IT.  ItViS;  d.  at  Louvain. 
ino  28,  1714;  beciime  a  Jesuit  in  IMt),  waa 

16(K)  sent  by  Holland  to  Italy  to  search  its 
chives  for  m&terials  to  the  Acta  Saneto- 
m,  wrote  ftfter  his  retnm  in  1602  the  biog- 
■phy  of  St.  Patrick,  the  month  of  Marcn 
gfther  with  Uanschen,  that  of  April  and 
.e  three  first  volume's  of  May  ulont-,  the 
St  of  May  and  part  of  Juiu'  t>"><;«'tluM  with 
aert  and  Jennin;;.  lie  was  vchrTm  ntly 
tacked  by  the  Carmelites,  whose  i>reteii- 
ons  in  dating  hack  to  the  times  of  Elijah 
i  rejected.  The  Inquisition  of  Toledo 
mdemned  fourteen  volumes  of  his  work 
I  heretioal.  Sven  the  Roman  earla  felt 
armed  at  his  chronology  in  the  introduc- 
on  to  the  month  of  Mav.  Nevertholcs.t, 

16U8  the  pope  ordered  all  pardes  to  keep 
ill  and  the  woilc  went  on  aa  before. 

Paphnutius,  bisliop  of  a  city  of  the  upper 
hel'uid.  in  15|rypt.  wlio  at  the  fonncil  of 
i«-f  (:!(>.'>)  opposed  and  nrpventcd  the  adop- 
011  of  a  reijulation  foroidding  intercourse 
ith  their  wives  to  the  clergy.  Ue  was  him- 
tlf  unmarried,  and  had  Iwt  ■&  eye  in  the 
jrsecutions.  F.  H.  F. 

Pa-'phos  (hoilind),  a  town  at  the  west  end 
f  ("yprus.  whose  Roman  jjovernor  was  con- 
»rted  duriuK  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Bama- 
as  (Acts  xiiL  6-18).  The  old  town,  2  m. 
*oni  the  shore,  was  the  site  of  a  famous 
tmple  of  Venus.  The  new  town,  10  m. 
.w..  is  now  called  Bafflt,  Its  harbor  is 
early  filled  up.  T.  W.  C. 

Papias,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  (?)  Jolin. 
nend  of  Polyoarp,  and  martyred  in  tlie 
ime  year  wiw  him,  l ■'>■),  at  Pet^'amon.  He 
'as  the  author. of  an  Explanation  the 
•orvTs  JH»eovrM9  in*  5  books,  which  was 
till  extant  in  the  13th  century,  but  is  now 
)st.  \  fow  f ra'.riTient«  from  him  are  still  pre- 
iMved.  prin<i])ally  in  F.iiscbius.  f)f  his 
:.rp!finnrion  he   s;^ys  ( Ku-ifliius.  HI.  39): 

1  sliall  not  rcjxit't  subjuiiiiii!;  to  mv  inter- 
•retiitions  [of  the  words  of  the  Lord")  what- 
uever  I  have  at  any  time  accurately  ascer- 
ained  and  treasured  up  in  my  momorr,  as 

have  received  it  from  the  elders  and  have 
eoorded  it  to  fdve  additional  confirmation 

0  the  truth  by  my  testimony.  Foi*  I  did 
lot.  likf  moHt  m«'n,  dditrht  in  those  who 
peak  niiKl).  tiut  in  those  who  teach  the 
ruth;  nor  iti  rlio.-M»  who  record  the  com- 
nands  of  othei-s.  but  in  those  who  record 
he  commands  jriven  by  the  Lord  to  our 
aitli.  and  proceeding  from  the  truth  itself. 
;f  then  any  one  who  attended  upon  the 
jlders  came.  I  made  it  a  point  to  inquire 
irliat  were  the  words  of  the  elders;  what 
\Tidiow.  or  what  Peter  said,  or  Philip,  or 

1  humas,  or  James,  or  John,  or  Matthew,  or 


any  other  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord ;  and 
what  things  Aristiou  and  the  elder  John, 
discij)les  of  the  Lord,  say.  For  I  was  of' 
opinion  that  I  could  not  derive  so  much 
benefit  from  l)ooks  as  from  the  living  aud 
abidiu>{  voice."  As  to  the  iufereuces  to  be 
drawn  from  this  and  other  fragments,  there 
is  the  sharpest  discussion  at  every  point, 
tiie  importance  of  which  lies  in  their  hear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  genmneucM 
of  the  gospels,  particularly  the  fourth.  A 
conservative  ajin  safe  view  is  tliat  of  .SchafF 
in  his  Vhtiri-h  History.  He  say.^  (vol.  ii.  p. 
69<5):  ''He  is  also  an  important  witness  to 
the  stJite  of  the  canon  before  the  middle  of 
the  '2d  century.  He  knew  the  first  two 
gospels,  and  in  "all  probability  also  the  go^ 
I>el  of  .lohn,  for  he  quoted,  as  Ettseuioa 
exnressly  says,  from  the  first  Epistle  of 
John,  which  is  so  much  like  the  fourtli  goa. 
I>el  in  thought  and  style  that  Uiey  stand  or 
fall  as  tlie  works  of  one  and  the  same 
autlioi.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  witne.sses 
to  the  inspiration  and  credibility  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  and  commented  ution 
a  part  of  it.  He  made  use  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter,  but  is  silent,  as  far  as  we 
know,  conceiiiing  Paul  and  Luke."  Papias 
also  held  strong  chiliMtic  Tiewib  for  which 
he  is  called  bv  EttseUua  a  rattier  weak  man. 
<See  for  the  frafnnents,  Gebhardt  and  Har- 
nack,  Pa.tre»  Apott.,  English  Trans,  in  the 
Ante-Niceno  Library,  Christ.  Lit.  Co.,  New 
York.  Also  Donaldson,  Apost,  Fathcra, 
London.  J874;  Lightfoot,  Contemp.  Ben., 
1875,  p.  377.  Westcuttj  Canon  of  N.  T.,  Lon- 
don, 1866t  601  ed.,  186L  F.  H.  F. 

Papin  (p^pan)  Isaac,  b,  at  Blois.  France, 
March  24,  }fV>l;  d.  in  Paris,  June  15),  17{W: 
a  nephew  of  Claude  Pajon,  studied  theology 
at  Saumur,  but  fell  out  with  the  facul^, 
more  especially  with  Jnileu,  because  be 
refused  to  sign  a  condemnation  of  Pajon- 
ism.  Ue  had  ah'eady  at  that  time  a  decided 
leaning  t^)ward  Ronianisrn  and  went  to  Eng- 
land where,  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  a  little 
popery  did  a  man  no  barm,  and  where  he 
wjis  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ely.  Twice 
he  obtJiined  oflSce  in  the  Reformed  church, 
at  Hamburg  and  at  Dantzig.  but  both  times 
he  was  speedily  discharged  on  account  of 
the  intriffues  of  Jurieu.  In  1600  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  publicly  embraced 
Romanism.  His  theological  works  were 
edited  by  a  relative  of  his,  I'ajou  of  the 
Oratory,  Fnris,  1128»  8  vols. 

Papjrus,  a  reed  once  common  in  Bftypk 
which  furnished  the  earliest  material  usea 
for  writiBg  npon.  Flom  it  comes  our  word 
paper.  T.  W.  C. 

PareUee  {eomparUon,  Mark  It.  60),  a  term 

used  in  a  wide  sense  to  denote  any  form  of 
ttKwhing  by  analogy  or  figure,  whether  ex- 
panded into  a  narrative  (Ezek.  xvii.  1-9)  or 
a  simple  metaphor  (Matt.  xxiv.  ,^2);  proverbs 
or  maxims  (1  Sam.  x.  lli,  xxiv.  i;};  2  Chron. 
vii.  20;  Luke  iv.  2;j);  obscure  prophetic 
utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  18;  Ezek.  zx.  49); 
tjrpical  signs  (Heb.  ix.  0);  and  symbolical 
figures  (Heb.  xi.  19.  R.  V.).  In  a  narrower 
sense  the  term  denoted  a  short  nari-ative  of 
every  day  experience  intended  to  bring  the 


PARABLES 


PARAOUAT 


heuer  to  flie  tmmedlate  percci>tloii  of  fhe 

truth  set  forth.  It  differs  from  the  fable 
( Jud.  ix.  S-IT))  in  that  it  never  uses  the  im- 
possible, surli  as  rhe  talking;  and  reasoning 
of  plants  and  animats,  l)Ut  always  states 
what  did  or  mi^'ht  liappeii,  and  instead  of 
teacliing  mere  worldly  wisdom  expresses 
important  spiritnal  truth.  It  differs  from 
the  allegory  (Ps.  Ixxx.  8-15;  John  zv.  1-6)  in 
tiiat  its  idea  is  not  represented  bat 
MKtod.  The  allegory  M  Mlf-inteipFetin|r 
the  imaginary  persons  being  named  and 
performinjr  acts  which  declare  the  meaninn; 
while  the  parable  must  he  interpreted  by  a 
careful  consideiation  of  tin-  iniMoiality 
and  <'irciim8tanres  of  speaker  and  licarcrs. 
The  allegory  it«elf  says  what  it  means;  the 
parable  receives  its  whole  meaning  from 
the  situatioil  that  called  it  forth.  To  one 
who  knows  not  Christ,  tbo  jpimble  of  The 
Sower  tells  nothing  bat  a  eomanoa  every- 
day occurrence ;  but  to  him  who  knows  the 
speaker  and  the  occasion  it  reveals  truth  of 
great  moment. 

From  Matt.  xiii.  11-17  we  learn  that 
Christ's  teaching  was  friinu'd  after  this 
method  in  onler  that  while  it  re:u*hed  the 
susceptible  and  fair-minded,  it  would  con- 
vey nothing  to   the   prejudiced  and  im- 

Eenitont,  who  "seeing  di<l  not  see,  and 
earing  did  not  hear. '  The  fault  lay  not 
in  the  rorm  of  the  atteraooe  bat  in  the  dis- 
poaittoo  and  obaracter  of  thoM  to  whom  it 
came. 

Parabolical  and  enigmatical  laa|ni^g<'  was 
much  used  hy  eastern  Bafpes  (Pss.  xlix.  4, 
Ixxviii.  •_'),  and  nothing  was  deemed  more 
intolerable  than  to  hear  a  fool  utter  para- 
bles (Prov.  xxvi.  7).    A  parable  was  em- 

Sloyed  by  Nathan  in  rebuking  David  (2 
am.  xii.  1-4),  bv  another  prophet  In  re- 
buking  Ahab  (1 KL  xx. 40),  by  the  woman 
of  Tekoah  in  interceding  for  Absalom  (2 
Sam.  xiv.  4-111,  liy  Is;iiah  in  reproving 
Isi-ael  (v.  1-7),  and  by  all  tlie  later  Hebrew 
writers  and  teachers.  But  this  form  i»f 
instruction  reached  its  perfection  when 
einpK)yed  by  our  Lord.  Ilis  pai-ahles  ai-e 
all  found  in  the  Synoptical  gospels. 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  the  most  of  them, 
it  being  Mark's  custom  to  dwell  more  on 
Chrisl^B  works  than  his  words.  John  has 
no  parables  proper,  confining  himself 
rather  to  the  more  elaborate  discourses  of 
our  Lord.  The  nun)ber  of  the  jiarables  dif- 
fers ;ti  riirding  to  the  range  given  to  the 
api>li  :iti'<ii  of  the  term.  Trench  rsdcons 
ao,  Godet  m,  Uoebel  27,  Bruce  *i. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to 
classify  them,  but  haa  always  failed,  for 
the  obvious  reason  tiiat  these  utterances 
were  not  mads  as  parts  of  a  system,  but 
simply  to  explain  and  enforce  such  piurtfc- 
ular  truths  :is  at  every  given  time  needed 
to  be  pressfil  >iti  men's  attention.  A  chron- 
ological divisiiiti.  liii\se\t  r.  is  jHissible.  viz. 
1.  Those  sji'-kcu  in  Caiicrnaum  (.Matt, 
xiii.  and  Mark  iv. ).  2.  Tlie  later  p.inibles 
gtven  by  Luke  (chaps.  z.-xviii.),  and  3. 
The  parables  of  the  Last  Tims  (Matt  zviii. 
-xzT.;  LttlMxix.). 
Thns  arranged  ws  reckon  28,  viz. : 
1.  The  Sower  (Ifatt.  xifi.)«  >•  Ths  Tares 
(Matt.  xiii.).  8.  TheHnstsid  Seed  (Matt 


xill.l.  4.  The  Learen  (Matt  zlH.).  S.  The 

Hidden  Treasure  (Matt.  xiii.).  6.  The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt.  xiii.).  7.  The  Net 
Cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt.  xiii.).  8.  The  Seed 
(Jruwing  Secretly  (Mark  i v.).  9.  The  Two 
Dclitnis  (Lukevii.).  10.  The  Gotxi  Saniar- 
itiin  (Luke  x,).  11.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke 
xii.).  12.  The  Barren  Fig  Tree  (Luke  xiii.). 
13.  The  Great  Supper  (Lnke  xiv. ).  14.  The 
Lost  Sheep  (Luke  xv.).  15.  The  Lost  Coin 
(Lnke  xt.J.  10,  The  Lost  Son  (Luke  xv.). 
17.  The  Unjust  Steward  (Lukexvi.).  18. 
Hioh  Man  and  Lazarus  ^l.nke  xvi.).  19. 
The  Unjust  Judge  (  Luke  xvui.).  2ii.  The 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.). 

21.  The  Unmerciful  ijervant  (Matt,  xviii.), 

22.  The  Laborers  in  tlie  Vinevanl  i.Matt. 
XX.).  2:5.  The  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Matt, 
xxi.).  24.  Till  Two  Sons  (Matt,  xxi.  i.  25. 
The  Marriage  Feast  (Matt  xxiL).  20.  The 
Ten  Virgins  (Matt  xxT.).  ST.  The  Talents 
in  Trust  (Matt  XXT.).  28.  The  Pounds  in 
Trust  (Luke  xix.).  See  the  treatises  by 
Treuch,  London,  1841,  14th  ed.  l!>f<2,  (iuth- 
rie,  ItititJL  Amot,  187U,  Bruce,  1882,  W.  M. 
Taylor,  New  York,  VSSl,  T.  W.  & 

Parabolanl  (from  the  duck  i<i/>>  i  : 
"to  expose  one's  self"),  voluntary  nurses 
of  the  sick,  oriuMuateil  in  the  Eastern  Church 
as  one  of  tlie  minor  orders  of  the  clergy  and 
became  very  conspicuous  in  Alexandria 
and  the  laige  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  but  seem 
never  to  luve  penetrated  into  the  West 
They  were  rough  and  uproarious  fellows, 
and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  after  using 
them  for  many  years  ^  a  hodv-guard.  h.ul 
finally  to  place  them  under  ue  command 
of  the  prefect 

Puracl«t£.   Sec  Holy  Spirit,  Tkinitt. 

Paracletioe  or  Fsiaoletloon  (fi-om  the 
(ireek  n-o^jcMm^:  comforting),  is  among 
(rreck  christians  tite  name  of  a  mueli 
used  book  of  anthems  and  hymns,  not 

appropriated  to  any  certain  day,  but  gen- 
erally intended  to  comfort  the  repentant 
shmsr. 

Paradise,  a  word  of  Persian  origin  an- 
swering to  the  Heb.  gan  and  denoting  a 
beautiful  park,  garden  or  drchard  (Nch.  ii. 
8;  Eccl.  ii,  Tj;  Song  iv.  V.\).  In  the  Septua- 
gint  the  term  is  apj>lif<l  to  tlic  uaidi  ii  of 
r'den  ((ien.  ii.  1.")),  commonly  known  .as  the 
earthly  paradise.  Figuratively  it  denoted 
the  abode  of  the  blessed  beyond  the  grave, 
in  which  sense  Christ  promised  it  to  the 
penitent  robber  (Luke  xxiiL  43),  and  Paul 
in  vision  was  caught  up  to  it  (2  Cor.  xii.  4), 
and  in  it  grows  the  tree  of  life  for  them 
that  overcome  (Kev.  ii.  7).  T.  W.  C. 

Paraguay,  a  Sonth-American  rspnbUc, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  848,000  sq.  m. 
with  alxmt  .346.000  inhabitants,  situated 

between  22"  and  27"  south  lat.  in  the  Par- 
ana-Pai-agnay  basin,  and  b«mnded  by  Bo- 
livia, Hrazil,  and  the  Argentine  republic — 
has  from  its  experience  with  the  .lesuits 
made  a  most  curious  contribution  to  church- 
history.    In    1628   Sebastian    Cabot  took 

SossMsion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
pain,  and  its  o^itsl,  Asuncion,  founded 
in  1687,  soon  teeama  Hm  osatn  of  aU 
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laiiish  enterprises  in  South- America  east 
the  AmK's.  Tlie  iiih;ibil.iiit-s,  tbc  <iu;ir- 
i — still  »a  ciiUed  uiul  still  to  he  iileiitilied 
th  their  ludiiin  aiu  e^itors  in  spite  of  the 
auinix  bluod,  they  have  adopted — were 
ac«iiibl»  and  light-hearted  people,  fond  of 
wen  fend  foMts.  but  suomtMive  and, 
der  fpreat  oalMiilttoe,  patient  and  tena- 
>U3  beyond  any  measure  hitherto  known, 
ley  were  first  visited  by  Christian  mift- 
•uaries,  Francisr;ins  and  Jt'.suits.  between 
12  and  I'M.  but  witlumt  any  palpable 
uilt.  In  161)5,  however,  the  Jesuits  iiUme 
)k  up  the  work  once  more  and  this  time 
th  uubouiided  HuccesH.  They  not  only 
ristiauized  the  whole  people  in  a  very 
ort  time,  but  they  aotiially  took  posaen- 
«  of  tlie  ooimtrr.  Not  ooateat  with 
ing  the  tpiritaBl  lead  eiB  of  tho  iifttion, 
ay  assumed,  in  the  m^tst  practical  and 
lp»ble  sense  of  the  words,  the  task  of 
rformiiifj  every  function  of  a  Rovernment, 
il  ill  order  to  jirotoct  their  *'  children  " 
>in  foreign  toinptitions  and  corruption 
ey  locked  them  up  behind  a  kind  of  Chi- 
se  walls,  forbidding;  the  trader,  the  scien* 
lo  traveller,  evea  the  caeaal  visitor  to 
ter  the  ooantry.  Daring  the  first  half  of 
e  ISthoentacy  nil  Europe  tang  with  fairy- 
lee  about  the  blessings  which  the  Jeeuite 
d  poured  out  upon  the  Guarini,  and  they 
)re  credited,  for  one  thiitg  was  at  all 
euts  sure  i  ii  mi;^'1i,  the  coffers  of  the 
'atiiers "  won)  bursting  with  gold.  Hut 
17i'>7  the  Jesuits  were  suddenly  expelled 
>m  Snain  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
len  thus  the  curtain  was  raised,  a  most 
teooe  sight  was  diaoovered  behind  it 
lere  were  palaeea,  ohonhee,  chapels,  and 
hools  enough  in  Paraguay,  but  there  was 
t  a  trace  of  true  Christianity.  The  whole 
untry  looked  like  a  huge  sheep-farm,  in 
e  highest  stage  of  cultivation  and  with 
ery  smart  ra:u;hine  for  olinping  the  wool, 
.t  the  most  elementary  aevices  of  true 
/ilizations  were  lacking.  The  people  had 
nply  been  r1  rugged  with  something 
lioh  made  thutu  itliots,  and  so  miserable 
ire  they,  spiritually,  morally,  iatelleet- 
Jly,  that,  although  they  in  1811  swept 
ray  by  the  Spanish- American  whirlwind, 
clarod  themselves  independent  of  Spain, 
1XI4  they  became  the  willing  plaything 
Dr.  Francia — a  Jesuit  without  the  rnask. 
f  L'  M.tsUM  iniiu.  >'.  '■(  11  (irs  ill  Ptira-imij/, 
mdon.  IS*!!*;  Wa-shburu,  llintory  of  Para- 
ay,  Xew  Vork,  IS71;  Gothein,  Der 
rititlich-»ociale  Stoat  der  JemUten  in 
traguay,  Leipzig,  1888.  C.  P. 

Pa'-ran.  a  large  desert  region   in  the 
naitio  Peninsula  in  which  the  Israelites 
vclt  for  .'W  years.    It  is  a  high  limestone 
ateau  coven'il  with  coarse  gravel,  Vilack 
lit  and  drifting  sand,  yet  having  occa- 
>ri  il  pasture  lands.    It  is  first  mentioned 
the  western  limit  of  Chedorlaomer*8  in- 
islon  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  then  as  the  home  of 
•gar  and  lehmael  (zzi.  81).  Isiael  en- 
red  It  soon  after  learfng  Sinai  (SnuL  x. 
,  ^)),  and  from  it  the  spies  were  sent  to 
inaan  (Vtnn.  xiii.  ,'!.  L'ti).    Israel's  stations 
it  are  ineiitioned  ixxxiii.  is-.iri|.    In  this 
ildemess  David  found  a  refuge  (1  Sam. 


XXV.  I),  and  Hadad  went  through  it  (1  Ki. 
xi.  18)  when  escaping  to  Egypt.  T.  W.  C. 

Parens,  David,  Keforroed;  b.  at  Frankem* 
stein,  Silesia,  Dee.  8(),  15I&  d.  at  Heidel- 
beig.  J  une  .15,  1628.  He  studied  theology  at 

Heidelberg  and  became  professor  there  in 

1.->S4.  He  was  a  (|ui»  t,  Konu  what  timid 
man,  but  sorely  tried  iiy  the  poieniical  tem- 
per of  his  age.  In  lit-  ^;ive  out  ;ui  edi- 
tion of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  with 
some  notes  of  hi^  own  the  so-called  AVu- 
stadter  Bibel,  and  those  notes  brought  him 
in  a  sav.age  controvei-sy  with  Agricula  and 
the  Lutherans.  ▲  namphlet  he  wrote  in 
1617  on  occasion  of  the  centenary  Jubilee  of 
the  Keformation  brought  the  Jesuits  down 
upon  him.  His  comnicntary  on  the  epis- 
tle to  the  llonians,  ]<W.  was  biinifcl  in 
England  by  order  of  .lames  I.  on  account 
of  some  remarks  on  the  monarchical  j)i  in- 
ciple,  etc.  His  life  is  found  in  his  s«m'8 
edition  of  his  works,  Frsnkfinrt,  1647,  8 
vols,  fol.,  unfinished. 

Pardee,  Richard  Oay,  Presbyterian  lay- 
man; b.  :it  Sh.aron,  Conn.,  Oct.  V2.  ISll;  d. 
in  New  York  citj-,  Feb.  11,  \m\  Ho  was 
prominent  as  a  Sunday-school  worker.  He 
wrote  The  6mdtty-Seitool  Index,  I'hiladei- 
pliia,1888. 

Paris,  Francois  de,  b.  in  Paris,  June  .% 
16SN);  d.  there  May  1,  1727;  studied  theology, 
and  w.as  ordaineo  a  deacon,  but  joined  the 
Jansenists,  retired  into  seclusion,  and  died 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  from  the 
severitgr  of  his  ascetic  practices.  Miracles 
were  said  to  bave  taken  place  at  his  grave, 
and  as  these  miracles  became  a  point  of  bit- 
ter controversy  between  the  Jansenists  and 
the  hierarchy,  the  affair  caused  great  C4>m- 
motiitn  in  Pans,  and  the  cenielery  of  .St.  Me- 
«lard  became  the  scent'  of  ilisLTusting occur- 
rences until  do.scd  by  the  jmlice.  (See  P.  F. 
Mathieu:  IIixtt>in  'l>'n  Mir'fhs  ct  de  Conml' 
slonaire4i  de  SL-Medard,  i'aris,  1804.   C.  P. 

Paris,  Matthew  oL    See  Mattuew  op 

V\r.\<. 

Parish  (Latin,  j)arochia,  Greek,  vapouuc 
"a  sojourner**),  in  countries  where  the 
church  is  a  state-establishment^  oorre- 
sponds  to  congr^tlon  in  conntries  in  which 
the  church  is  free,  the  difference  between 
them  being,  that  in  the  parish  of  the  state- 
establishment  the  congregation  comprises 
all  iiersons  living  w  ithin  a  certain  tcn  it^irial 
circumscrijif ion,  for  instance,  a  township 
while  in  the  congregation  of  the  free  church, 
tlie  parish  is  made  up  irrespective  of  any 
territorial  circumscription  of  such  persons 
only  as  have  become  voluntary  members  of 
the  chnreb.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the 
Christian  chnreb  began  as  free  congrega- 
tions, and  it  now  seemH  probable  that  It  Will 
return  to  that  form  again. 

Parish  Olerk,  a  term  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  denoting  the  lowest 
officer  of  the  cbnroh,  whose  duties  simpfy 
consist  in  being  preeent  at  baptisms,  nai^ 
riagM  and  fnnenus,  in  leading  the  responses 
during  service,  etc.  He  was  formerly  a 
clergyman  of  minor  orders,  but  is  now  sim- 
ply a  clerk,  licensed  and  sworn  in  by  the 
ordinary,  after  being  appointed  by  the  min- 
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fater  or  the  ehnroh  warden  or  the  puiihioo- 

en. 

Parity  is  a  term  of  German  ecclesiastical 
policy,  denoting  perfect  equality  between 
FrotMteati  and  ftoman  Catholks  in  their 
relations  to  fhe  state.  It  was  first  uaed  in 

tlif>  treaty  of  Westphalia,  t64M,  where  it 
HUMUS  perfoct  ecjuality  between  Protestant 
and  Roman  Cutholic  states  in  tlieir  relations 
to  the  empire,  the  ci'clL'siastical  policy  of 
each  stiitc  beiiij;  re>;ul.itL'd  l>y  the  piinciplo 
cvijiia  reyio  eju.treli'jiu.  The  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  parity  also  iu  the  ecclcsi- 
astioAl  policy  of  tbe  state  towards  the  sub- 
jects is  due  to  Prussia,  and  dates  from  tiie 
religion  edict  of  July  9,  1783. 

Park,  Bdwmrds  Amata,  D.D.  (Harvard 
University,  18M)  h.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
]>ee.  28, 180B;  ffraduated  at  BrowA  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  1826.  and  in  1881  at  Ando- 

ver  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  wau 
professor  from  ls;Jtl  till  1881.  He  was  one 
of  till'  f  ounders  of  Uihliotheca  Sucni,  and  its 
editor  from  IS.'il  till  18*4,  edited  titi;i.tlier 
with  Austin  Phelps  and  Lowell  Mason  7Vu' 
SiUihutlt  III/ inn-Book,  New  York,  ISoS:  con- 
tributed very  largely*  to  the  relifjious  pn-ss, 
and  published,  besides  a  great  number  of 
vftliiabie  memoirs,  INseourses  on  some  TAeo- 
logleal  DoeMne$  aa  related  to  tM  BdtgUmf 
CAaraeter,  Andover,  188S. 

Parker,  Joseph,  D.D.  (  )  Cun^re- 

gacionalist;  b.  at  Hexliam.  Xorthamberiand, 
En^laud,  Apr.  19,  1830;  was  gradnaied  at 

University  College,  entered  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry,  and  held  successively  pas- 
torates at  IJanlmry,  MaiKhester,  and.  siin  e 
1800,  «»f  the  City  Temple,  London.  Ho  pub- 
lished Kr.ce  Deiu,  London,  nth  ed.,  18T'>; 
Thr  PricHthood  of  Christ.  IsTtS;  7V(*'  Inner  Hfe 
qf  Christ,  1881-tiL'.  '■>  vols;  Aji'mtnlic  Lij'e, 
1882-81,  8  voU;  The  People*  Bible,  1885, 
soo.  T1I.1891;  Ttrne  CStvde,  my  Life  and 
Jflntetry,  1888, 2d  «d.,  1885:  IFeaser  StepAen, 
1885,  etc.,  most  of  wMeR  hav«  been  re- 
printi'd  ill  America. 

ParlM^  Matthew.  D.D.  (Cambridge.  I5m). 
71st  arehbishop  oi  Canterbury;  b.  at  Nor- 
wleh,  Aug.  6,  1504;  d.  atXiambsth,  May  17, 

Wn.    He  was  educated  at  St.  Ifary's  and 

rnri)us  Christi,  Cambridge,  ami  became  a 
fellow  of  the  latter.  I  VJ".  Imbibing  reform- 
ation views  aud  gaining  note  as  a  i»reacbcr, 
he  w:is  made  chaplain  to  <^ueen  .\niu>  Bol- 
eyn  in  !">;%,  ana  soon  after  dean  of  tbe 
college  at  Stoke  in  SulTolk.  Before  this  was 
abolished  he  was  elected  master  of  Corpus 
Christi,  1544,  aad  vioe^haacellor  of  the 
University,  1545.  Edward  made  him  dean 
of  Lincoln.  1:V>2;  under  Mary  he  resigned 
his  preferments  and  lived  in  close  retire- 
ment. His  raodeiati  iii  rather  than  bis  am- 
bition led  to  bis  selection  by  Elizabeth  for 
the  primacy.  He  was  consecr.ated  in  Lam- 
beth rhapel.  Dec.  17.  l.ViO,  bv  Bishops  Bar- 
l<»w.  Scorv.  Covcrdale  and  Hodgkin.  The 
Nag's  dead  "  (q.v.)  fable,  intended  to  dis- 
credit this  prooeedinfC,  was  a  Romanist  in- 
vention of  the  next  century.  Entrasted  with 
the  difHcult  tisk  of  bringing  the  Reformed 
Chnrch  into  order,  it  was  perhaps  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  satisfy  either  the  Queen 


or  (Im  Parltaaa,  or  avoid  oUoqny  from  tlie 
latter.  But  his  private  eharacter  was  high; 
he  loved  learning,  aud  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  literature,  to  education,  and  es- 
pecially to  antiquarian  studies.  His  own 
writings  were  inconsiderable.  Imt  be  edited 
sundrv  old  chronicles  and  homilies,  pro- 
motet!  Biblical  translation,  and  gathered  a 
splendid  library  for  bis  college.  The  I'ar- 
ker  Society  was  named  from  him.  His 
Life  lias  beon  written  by  Stiype,  Oxford, 
1711,  and  otiiers.  F.  M.  B. 

Parker,  Theodore,  b.  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1810;  d.  in  Florence.  Italy, 
May  10,  liHK).  He  was  the  *on  of  John 
Parker  and  Hannah  .Stearns:  de.scended 
from  Puritan  stock:  the  youngest  uf  eleven 
children.  His  paieut.s  were  both  Unita- 
riana.  He  was  early  inured  to  work  on  his 
f ath«r*e  farm ;  atudied  in  tbe  district  ecfaotd. 
At  16  was  sent  for  a  single  quarter  to 
the  academy  at  Lexington;  early  showed  a 
reniaikable  thirst  for  knowbdge,  and  de- 
rived from  his  mother  a  wondei  fully  reten- 
tive ineiMory.  llv  de\  (inn  il  i  vny  I  imiU  that 
came  into  his  way;  bljowcd  also  a  gieat  in- 
terest in  natural  history  and  out-of- 
door  life;  began  to  teacli  at  17,  and 
taught  successive  winters  in  tlie  district 
schoola  of  Qniney,  Nortii  Lexington.  Con- 
cord, and  Waltham.  At  20  parsed  ^e 
entrance  examinations  of  Harvard  College, 
and  kejit  up  with  bis  class  while  teaching 
aiul  working  on  tbe  farm.  Ik-ing  a  non- 
resident be  did  not  icceive  a  detrree,  but  in 
l>*40M"a8  enrolled  among  tbe  graduates  of 
the  college  and  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
He  entered  the  Cambridjia  Divinity  Sclwol 
in  1884;  was  looked  upon  aa  "a  prodifdooa 
athlete*'  in  his  studies.  He  studied 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  hours  a  day, 
and  has  recorded  the  names  of  85  vw- 
umes  in  (iennan,  Kngli.sh,  Danish.  Latin, 
and  (Jreek.  read  in  two  months.  His  gift 
foi'  aeijniiiiiL'  languages  w.ts  niiusii.'d.  and 
later  he  stvidied  Portuguese,  J>pHnisb,  Dutch, 
Icelandic,  Modem  Greek,  Chaldaic.  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  Russian. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  Uni- 
tarian cburoh  at  West  Boxbuiy,  Jane  81, 
ia37,  and  shortly  after  settlement  wae  mar> 
ried  to  Lydia  D.  Cabot  of  Newton.  Parker 
soon  abandoned  the  sensational  scho<d  in 
jdiilo.'iojthy  for  the  intnitional  or  tran-ren- 
dental  .scluxd.  He  felt  too  tbe  influeiiee  of 
fierman  tbom;bt  in  theological  criticism. 
His  divergence  fr<mi  curn-nt  Unitarian 
views  was  made  snpareut  in  his  South  Boa- 
ton  Mmon  preacned  May  17, 1841.  on  The 
Tramnlmt  amd  Permanent  in  ChrietfanUy. 
In  this  sermon  Parker  distinguished  be- 
tween the  form  and  nnbstanre  of  Christian- 
ity. The  form  be  rcL'ardcd  as  tnmsitory, 
the  snbstanee  as  abidiiiix.  Christianity  he 
regarded  "  as  absolute,  \\uvv  inoi-nlitv.  an«i 
absolute  pure  religion."  He  arraigned 
many  of  the  doctrines  regarded  as  essential 
to   Christianity    and  personal  salvatioB, 

{trominent  among  them  the  infallibility  off 
he  Bible.  Parker's  South  Boston  sermon, 
like  dmnning's  Baltimore  sermon  In  1819, 
awakened  a  storm  of  controversy.  It  alien- 
ated many  of  his  Unitarian  associates,  only 
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few  of  whom  wore  wUliiig  to  ozeluuiga 
rith  him  thereafter.  Hie  theologieftl  views 
rere  set  forth  more  fully  ixf  five  lectures  de- 
ivered  In  Boston,  in  the  fall  of  1841  and 
ublished  tlien^  the  following  year  under 
he  title  Di.'irourm.'*  of  Matters  )H  rt(iiniu<j  to 
{ell'jion.  In  lH-4;i— 44,  he  travelled  in 
Europe.  On  his  return  he  held  morning 
ervices  in  Boston,  and  in  1S4<1  resigned  his 
Vest  Roxhury  charge  and  formed  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Coiigre|{ational  Society  " 
I  Boston.  Services  were  flrat  held  at  the 
felodeon  and  afterwards  at  Music  Hall. 
[Is  preaching  and  writin<;s  commanded 
ride  attention.  lie  became  not  only  noted 
>r  his  hen  .sies  but  for  his  boldness  as  a 
jformcr,  lie  was  a  prominent  leader  in 
:ie  anti-slavery  cause  and  preached  and 
'orked  in  behalf  of  temperance,  prison  re- 
3nn,  and  the  right«  of  wonen.  He  WSS  in 
rest  demand  as  a  Wceom  teetarer,  and 
is  numerous  publie  aadreases  and  writings 
n  political,  aocial,  and  moral  questions 
liow  his  TeniatiUty  and  untiag);in;;  indus- 
fj.  His  health  broke  down  under  tlie 
train  of  work,  and  in  Febriiary,  after 
n  attiK'k  of  bleediii;:  at  the  lunj^s,  lio  took 
voya<;e  to  the  West  Indies  and  thence  to 
urope,  visiting  Switzerland  and  Kome. 
lis  search  for  liealth  was  fruitless,  and  he 
led  at  Florence,  Italy,  May  10,  1800,  and 
'as  burled  In  the  Protestant  oemetety.  As 

scholar,  Parker  was  marked  rather  for 
rodipious  ]>owei8  of  aequisition  than  for 
litieal  skill  in  dealing  with  his  material, 
hough  p<issessed  of  a  vigorous,  eomniand- 
ig  intellect,  he  was  not  a  j>hilosopher  in 
le  tj'chnical  sense,  and  was  detioient  in 
stbetic  sentiment,  which  accounts  for 
le  lapses  of  taste  in  some  of  his  dis- 
snrees.  In  theology  he  may  be  described 
i  a  Christian  tbeist.  Tliough  not  a  Pan- 
seist  he  held  strongly  to  the  immanence 
f  G(h\  in  man  and  nature,  was  a  firm  be- 
ever  in  the  inimortnlitv  of  the  s<nil,  and  of 
>«'  iTKnal  law  written  in  the  consciousness 

iiLiii.  He  lojtcted  the  evangelical  iIm, 
iiu  s  of  the  fall,  the  atonement,  the  incar- 
ition,  the  Trinity,  and  everlasting  punish- 
.eut.  He  hold  Jesus  in  tender  reverence 
I  a  spiritual  leader,  and  his  most  beautiful 
Jem  tean  inscription  to  him.  He  rejected 
le  miracles  as  proofk  of  ChriatlAnity.  and 
•pealed  to  its  monil  and  spiritual  vcrifica- 
on  in  human  history.  Though  Parker's 
>ininMs  were  too  radii  nl  fur  the  Tnitarians 
'  his  d.iv.  they  are  now  widi  ly  and  i>erliaps 
>mnn>nlj'  held  by  Unitarians.  The  Anter- 
an  Uuitiirian  Association  honored  his 
iCmory  by  publishing  a  volume  of  his 
irmons  entitled  ViewM  of  Religion,  edited 
f  James  Freeman  Clarke.  The  most  com- 
ete  collection  of  his  published  pamphlets, 
Idresses,  and  discourses  is  contained  in 
le  Boston  Public  Library,  to  which  he  bc- 
leathed  bis  private  library,  of  b'5.fK)0  vol- 
lies.  His  /,(.''  iiikI  ( 'iirrrs/tiiiuli  lire  have 
•en  written  i>v  liev.  .John  Weiss,  New 
nrk,  1.S4M:  his"/.//.  l,y  Kev.  O.  B.  Froth- 
gham,  Xew  York,  The  most  ropre- 

ntative  edition  of  bis  witrks  is  the 
lUecfed  Work«.  edited  by  Frances  Power 
iVb^  London,  is70, 14  vols. 

S.  J.  Babbows. 


Parkhnnt,  Oharl«i  Benzy,  D.D.  (Am- 
heist  College,  Mass.,  1880),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Fraroingham.  Ma.ss.,  April  1",  ls42, 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  1S<W5;  studied 
theology  at  llallc  and  Leipzig:  and  has, 
siiice  isso.  been  pastor  of  the  Madison- 
S.jnare  rliurcli.  New  York.  lie  published 
several  collections  of  sermons,  New  York, 
1K83,  1886^  eto.,  QuesNon  ((f  tkt  How,  1887, 
etc. 

Parkhumt,  John,  b.  at  Catesby,  North- 
amptonshire, England,  17:^8,  d.  at  Epsum, 
Surrey,  March  -n,  n5>7,  giwluaU'd  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1748,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  lived  afterwards  on  bisestats 
at  Epsom  and  nublished  a  H^irew-SnglMk 
Lexicon  with  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  gram- 
mar, London,  17H2,  which  r.in  through 
H  eds.,  and  a  Grei  Ir-KnuUnh  Lexh  i  t,  in  tUe 
Hew  I'entament  with  a  (ireek  gi-ammar, 
17e0,hwted.  1851. 

Pamell,  T.»omaj,  b.  at  Dublin,  1070,  d.  at 
riiestcr.  171S.  was  educate<l  in  Trinity  C<d- 
Ic^^c.  Dublin,  took  orders  in  IT'**',  obtained 
some  prefernjcnt  in  Ireland,  but  lived  for 
the  most  time  in  London.  He  jiublished  a 
volume  of  poems  iu  ITJ2  and  another  ap- 
peared in  17>>8;  the  latter  is  of  a  graver, 
almost  devotional  character,  but  its  authen- 
ticity is  doubted. 

IHnieeiMi  SeePsanA. 

Parsons,  Levi,  Congre^ationalist  ;  b.  at 
Coslien,  Ma.ss..  .July  I,"*,  ITUJ,  d.  at  Alexan- 
rlria,  Ki;ypt,  P"ch.  22.  1^2*2.  He  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College,  1814;  went  in  1819 
as  missionary  to  the  East  under  the  commi»- 
soin  from  the  American  Board,  and  arrived 
in  Jerusalem,  Feb.  12,  1820.  the  fiist  Protes- 
tant missionary  who  began  work  there. 
But  he  left  the  succeeding  May  on  account 
of  ill  health.  His  life  was  written  hj  D.  Y. 
Morton,  Boston,  18^. 

FusoBB,  Bohert  See  Pxbbows,  Robcrt. 

Par'-thi-a,  originally  a  province  of  Media, 
it  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  and  united  to 
the  PersissEmpire,  n.c.  5.'30.  .Seleu<  ia  and 
Ctesiphon  were  chief  cities,  and  Ecbatana 
a  rc>yal  summer  residence.  Under  Arsaces 
ii.c.  '2TtH,  it  became  independent  and  so 
continued  nearly  .VK)  years,  not  yielding 
even  to  the  Romans,  but  a.i>.  22(1  it  was 
reunited  to  the  Pei-sians.  In  apostidic 
times  it  extended  from  India  to  the  Tigris, 
.lews  from  PaiLUia  were  at  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost  (ActS  U.  9).  They  spoke  the 
Persian  language.  T.  \V.  C. 

Particular  and  Qeneral  Baptists.  The  for. 
mer  are  Calvinistie,  the  latter  Anulnian  in 

Tbcologj'. 

Passagians  (Latin  paftsttijii  or  piiKxntiius), 
is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  ()b.scure  origin,  but 
which  existed  in  Italy  alresidy  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  century,  ud  was  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Verona  in  1184.  Thev 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  held 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  in  force,  for 
which  reason  the  emperor,  Frederick  IL 
called  them  "  the  Cireumclied." 

b.  at  Clenuon^  the  eapital 
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of  AuTer^e,  France,  June  19,  1623,  d.  in 
Paris,  Aui;.  10.  l(Vi2.  He  was  a  precocious 
child  an<l  rt'ceivi-t!  a  careful  education. 
His  genius  fur  niatliomatii-.s  and  mechanics 
developed  very  early.  lU'fore  he  was  12 
years  old  he  discovered  si  vi  r;il  of  Euclid's 
propositions;  in  ltS40  he  iuveuted  the  count- 
ing mH<-hiuc;  iu  KMT  he  made  a  number  of 
original  and  moat  important  obeerratiMW 
on  atmoapberic  pivMure,  and  cUaeovered 
the  principle  of  barometric  measurement, 
etc.  In  religious  i-espect  he  was  at  that 
time  rather  a  skeptic  than  anything  else. 
But  in  I(ir>I  his  sister  Jacqueline  entered 
Port  Koyal  m  a  nun,  .ind  that  cin mu^tuiK  e 
together  with  many  others,  prepared  the 
way  for  his  conversion.  In  16M  he  himself 
took  up  his  abode  in  Port  Koyal,  not  as  a 
nonk,  but  witliout  taking  any  vows,  yet 
Draotioing  the  atrieteat  discipline.  The 
flratof  biB  Pnvineial  Lttiern  apjicared  Jane 
16.')(5.  There  are  IT  in  all.  Alutnt  one- 
half  of  the  seines  is  dcv(jted  to  the  tUfcnce 
of  .lun-ienism,  demonstratinjf  the  pi'rfect 
li.'irniouy  between  the  tenets  of  Arn.aiid  and 
the  I  liun  h  universal;  the  othi-r  half  forms 
an  attack  upon  the  Jesuits,  uncoyering 
with  lofty  superiority  the  frivolity  of  their 
moml  maxims  and  practices,  liu  Pena^at 
Mr  Id  Jt^loiif  whicb  both  Profeeatants  and 
Roman  Catholics  acknowledge  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  books  in  all  Cnristian  litera- 
ture, was  not  pulilished  until  1»>»51>  or  1»5T0, 
and  their  text  had  been  tampered  with. 
Later  editors  have  taken  u'reat  pains  to 
restore  it,  and  succectled  at  least  partially. 
The  editions  of  his  works  are  very  numer- 
ous; one  of  the  best  is  that  by  J.  de  Soyres, 
Cambridgei  1880,  with  English  notes.  Tncre 
are  alao  several  Engliah  tianalationa  of  his 
Thowghtt  and  ProvmeUtl  Lettergy  New  York, 
two,  2  vols,  (later  ed.)  new  trans.  Letters, 
London.  IS.H8;  of  the  Thnnghtu,  by  C.  Kegan 
I'aul,  1SS4.  The  J/iff  uf  Jnajuednr  Piixral 
was  written  by  bophy  W.  VVeizel,  Now 
Tork,  186a  O.  P. 

Pssohalis,  the  name  of  2  anti-popes,  the 
first  in  087,  who  bought  his  election  of  the 
Exarch  of  Rarenna,  but  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  Sergius  I.,  and  the  second  during 
the  period  1104-1108.  The  name  also  or 
2  popes.  1.  Pope  >!l7-824,wa8  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  ^^t.  Stephen  at  Home  whi  n 
elected  (.Ian.  2-'i|.  lie  was  consecrated 
without  waitinp  for  the  imperial  siinction, 
but  in  a  document  of  <loul)tful  authenticity, 
the  emperor  is  said  to  have  conlirmed  him 
and  to  have  given  the  papal  sec  large 
additional  terrUotiea,  Corsica*  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  etc.  He  crowned  Lotbabe  in  St. 
Peter's,  April  5,  82.3.  11  is  reign  at  Rome 
was  cruel,  and  he  died  amid  utiiversal  exe- 
cration. 2.  Proper  Tiaine  Kiiinei  i.  of  TuKcail 
ori^n,  entered  a  nionasterv  early,  was 
trained  at  Clupny.  made  cardinal  by  Cire^'- 
ory  VII.  about  lOTO,  elected  pope  Aur. 
1009,  d.  Jan.  21,  1118.  At  the  be);inning  of 
hia  pontificate  came  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Che  crusaders  (lOW).  Three  suc- 
oeaaive  aati-popes  were  obUnd  ta  yield  to 
b!m.  In  France  and  Eni^and  be  net  wftb 
some  surres.s  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
the  papacy,  compelling  Philip  1.  to  give  up 


his  adnUerons  marriage  with  the  Countess 

of  Anjou,  and  hrin;;inp  Henry  I.  of  Kn^;land 
to  ^'ive  up  the  rij;ht  of  investiture,  tlioueh 
he  was  oiiliped  U>  purchase  this  cimcchsioii 
by  granting;  that  the  bishops  should  take 
the  oath  ot  feudal  obedience  to  the  king. 
This  victory  was  tliereforo  somewhat 
empty.  Itia  to  his  contact  wiUi  Henry  V. 
of  Qenmuiy  that  Paschalia  ia  indebted  for 
bla  fame.  He  had  pnraued  fbe  policy  of 
Gregory  VII.  with  Henry  IV.,  excommuni- 
cating him  in  1102,  ana  assisting  his  son 
against  him.  But  Pasc  halis  found  the  un- 
faithful son  an  unfaithful  child  of  the 
church.  Henry  V.  renewed  the  investiture 
controversy,  and  in  1110  made  an  exi>edi- 
ti(m  to  Home  for  the  double  purpose  ot 
getting  crowned  and  aettliug  this  old  con> 
troversy.  Pasclialia  formed  the  remarkable 
deaifpi  of  bartering  away,  in  return  for  tiia 
aurrander  by  the  king  of  the  right  of  ittTea- 
titure.  the  entire  secular  j>os8es.sions  of  the 
chnrcli  in  (Jermany.  its  rights  of  eoiuage,  of 
levying  customs  and  of  civil  jui  i^diction. 
Whether  this  was  a  gemiine  inovement 
upon  the  part  of  the  ]«ope  to  di  livcr  the 
church,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Cluni.ac  mouk, 
from  the  corruption  which  worldly  posses- 
sions had  introduced,  or  waa  done  in  the 
certainty  that  the  clergy  would  repudiate 
the  action,  or  waa  a  mere  diplomatic  trick, 
will  neyer  be  known.  Enough  that  it  was 
so  repuiliated,  and  that  Pa&chalis's  subse- 
quent surren<ler  to  the  emperor  »>f  the  con- 
tested right  of  investiture  raised  an  njual 
tumult.  The  pope  was  even  led  to  conlirm 
an  cxcommiuiicatiou  of  Henry.  But  be 
waa  delivered  from  the  possible  revenge  oif 
Heniy  by  death.  F.  H.  F. 

See  RADBumm. 


Paschal  Oontroversieii.  In  the  llth  ceu- 
tniy  a  three-f<d<l  manner  of  observing' 
Easter  had  already  ariM-n.  The  Kbionites 
celebrated  the  .lewish  l'ass<»ver  upon  the 
14tb  of  Nisan,  with  the  regular  legal  oei-e- 
monics.  The  great  body  of  the  t  atholic 
Church  observed  the  Friday  which  came 
next  after  the  14tb  of  Niaan,  aa  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Jeana,  with  faatingaad  mouRi> 
ing,  and  the  following  Sunday,  as  the  day 
of  the  resurrection,  with  the  communion 
and  as  a  day  of  feasting  In  Asia  Minor 
still  another  practice  hatrarisen.  which  wa» 
said  to  ha\  e  l»ei  ii  established  under  the  co- 
oj)eration  of  the  Apostle  John  himself,  and 
which  celebrated  tiie  14th  of  Nisan  as  the 
day  of  the  lx)rd'8  death,  but  gave  to  the 
celebration  a  mixed  character  of  sorrow  and 
joy.  Tbua  the  faating  of  the  previous  week 
waa  eoDtinned  up  to  mm  moment  of  Cbrlsf  a 
death,  at  3  o'clock,  and  then  the  character 
of  the  observance  changetl,  and  close*!  with 
the  communion  as  a  joyful  celebration. 
This  cu.stom  differed  from  the  common 
f'attxdic  <ine  in  two  points,  in  ohservin-; 
the  day  of  the  month  rather  tlian  the  day  of 
the  week,  and  in  celebrating  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Christ  rather  than  that  of  bis  rrsttr- 
reetion  aa  the  d^  of  rejoicing. 

In  an  age  when  matters  of  faith  and  of 
ritual  were  not  sharply  distinguished,  such 
a  difference  as  th:s  would  be  likely  to  be 
conceived  as  a  departure  from  the  faith. 
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ad  Imum  m  a  herenr.    When  Polyciurp 
in  Borne  (alxnit  156),  fhe  Bomuui  Uehop 
oted  the  difference  oc  custom  between 

tem,  but  maintained  eocleriMtical  oom- 

luniun  with  him.  But  the  bishop,  Victor, 
bout  IW,  thouf^ht  fit  to  attempt  to  bring 
le  chiutlii 's  tif  AsIli  Minor  iiit4>  lino  with 
ther  cliuriheH,  and  when  they  refused  to 
uHlify  their  practice,  he  excommunicated 
lem.  Irenffius  protested,  and  tinaily  the 
iecord  introduoed  by  these  measures  was 
mited  to  Bchim  and  fiphesua.  Between 
leie  two  dates  tliere  had  been  eome  dis- 
>rd  in  Asia  Minor  itself  (170).  One  party 
f  the  Quartodecimani,  as  all  who  ohserved 
ic  14th  of  Xisan  wei-e  called,  liold  with 
>me  Judnizing  Christians,  that  (.'hrist  snf- 
■red  upon  the  loth  of  Ninjin,  and  ate  tlio 
lie  I^asHover  upon  the  14tb,  and  so  them- 
dves  established  a  conreepoilding  service 
pon  the  14th.  All  these  circnmstanoes  led 
le  Couioil  of  Nice  (325)  to  regolatB  the 
raetioef  and  to  direct  the  churches  to  con- 
irm  to  the  Roman  and  (general  Catholic 
istom.  But  many  orieutjil  churches  con- 
uued  to  follow  the  Quartoileriman  custom 
ui  suffere<l  condemnation  therefor  at 
ntioch  (;U1),  Laodicoa  and  at  Con- 

.intinople  (;{.si).  Our  infornmtion  upon 
le  later  history  of  this  party  is  scanty, 
he  Moutanists  are  mentioned  as  lieiu); 
nartodeoimans,  and  also  tlie  Novatiana, 
At  this  eannot  have  been  tme  of  either 
!ct  as  a  whole.  So  again,  the  Audiaos  (see 

I'OIUS). 

This  topic  has  been  one  of  the  boin-s  of 
•ntfntion  between  the  school  of  Haur  and 
leir  oppi iiiL'iits.  The  literature  is  consid- 
•able.  (See  bteitz  in  8tudien  «.  Kritiken, 
sVt,  D.  7:21;  1857,  p.  772;  also  1851).  Baur 
iplied  in  Thpol.  /oArbficAer,  1857,  p.  242; 
titKt  fi.  /.  wiai^ensctu  7%eol.f  ISiS,  p.  29S. 
30  Schurer,  He  coatroeersilt  Pa$eMUbu$, 
MO;  ZeOaeh.  f.  AMor.  Theol.,  im,  p.  18S.) 

P.  H.  F. 

PasqnaUs,  MartineaLb.  in  Provence,  1715, 
in  St.  Dominffo,  17tO,  a  Jewish  swindler 
f  the  kind  quite  common  in  France  just 
afore  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  was 

»r  several  yenis  busy  witli  iiincuhitinp  the 
•eret  wisdom  and  njystic  iitcs  of  th(»  Cab- 
a  upon  the  Masonic  lo<ii;cs  of  Fiunre. 
'ok  up  his  abode  in  Paris  from  ITtVs  to  177.S 
id  formed  a  j)arty  or  sect,  the  MartinintH, 
hich  operated  with  "theursio"  effects, 
.It  left  the  city  rather  snddenly.  Charac- 
•ristic  of  him  and  his  followers  are  such 
ritings  as  L'e«/>rtt  das  eAosee»  Paris,  180O,S 
>ls.;  L'komm*  d«  dMr»  Mete,  1808,  eto. 

PesBMllei  (pMt-«r-ya),  Osiloi  b.  at  Pieve 
s  Sea  nolo,  near  Jiuoaa,  It<^,  1814)  mtned 
le  Society  of  Jesus  in  1827,  and  wm  ap- 

minted  j)rofessor  in  the  r'ollefjinm  Roman- 
m  in  1^.  He  puiiiislied  in  IK.");{  three 
dunies  on  the  iininuculate  coiice|>tion  and 
as  also  otlierwis<'  cnirajred  in  prej>arinj{  for 
le  promulgation  of  that  d<>gma.  But  in  18.")!» 
e  published  Pro  ciiumi  italica  ad  epUcopoH 
ithoUeas  in  wUch  he  vehementlj  attewed 
M  seenlar  power  of  the  pope  ae  danserons 
>  tlie  obnrch.  The  hook  was  immediately 
ttt  on  the  Index  and  the  author  expeUed 


from  the  society.  He  fled  to  Turin  and 
was  in  1801  appototed  professor  of  monla 
there.  He  wrote  with  effect  against  E. 
Renan's  Vie  de  Jimttf  1864,  2  vols.  His  La 
cnimi  <M  rardinols  QtroUuno  <f  wlndrea  la  also 
of  interest. 

Paasau,  The  ^heaty  of,  was  concluded  in 
1552  at  Pasaauav  in  Bari^  between  Maurice 
of  Saxony  and  Charlea  v.,  and  form*  the 
basis  of  religious  liber^  in  Gei-many.  The 
Interim  was  cancelled  and  full  ri^bt  to 
exercise  their  relipion  was  firanted  to  the 
Pmtestants  of  (iermany.  ])rovisionally.  until 
a  diet  could  etTeet  an  amicable  settlement  be- 
tween them  and  the  <'bnrch  of  Home,  or,  if 
no  such  ajrreemeiii  could  be  arrived  at,  for- 
ever. A  certain  number  of  Protestants  wero 
also  admitted  to  the  Imperial  Cham bw  of 
Spires,  the  highest  oourt  of  the  reaUn. 

PaBBionlsts,  The,  or  the  "  ron^rrejjation  of 
the  Discalccd  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  is  the  name  of  an  order  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1720  by 
Paolo  della  Croce,  b.  at  Ovada,  Piedmont 
Jan.  8,  lOM;  d.  in  Rome.  Oct  18,  1776, 
canonized  May  1,  IWH,  and  was  conflrme<i 
hv  Benedict  XIV.  in  1741.  and  a^jain  by 
Clement  XIV.  in  17(!9.  The  tirst  nionas- 
t«'ry  was  founded  on  Monte  Ar^entaro, 
near  Alexandria,  Piedniont,  in  1737.  In 
1K42  the  order  was  introduced  into  Kn^Iaud 
where  it  has  five  houses,  in  1S.'>2  into  the 
United  States,  where  it  has  six  honsea. 
The  object  of  the  order  is  to  keep  aUve  in 
the  hearts  of  the  faithfnl  the  memory  of 
onr  Lord's  Passion.  The  members  are 
barefooted  and  dressed  in  bhu  k  with  the 
name  of  (  Inist  painted  on  the  left  side. 
(See  riuK  a  Spiritu  .Sancto:  I^fst^JUL  Paul 
U/'Uie  Croat,  Dublin,  1»<18J. 

Plays.    See  Mtstkries;  Obkr 


Ammkro.\u 
Passion  Week. 


See  Holy  Week. 


Passover,  the  chief  of  the  ^n'eat 
yearly  feasts  of  the  Jews,  as  it  commemo- 
rated the  founding;  of  the  nation  and  tyoi- 
fied  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from  tno 
foundation  of  the  world.  It  was  instituted 
just  as  Hm  braelltea  were  leaving  Egypt, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
destroying;  angel  intMed  orer  the  Jewish 
families  when  smiting  the  fir.st  born  of 
Egypt  At  even  (marp.,  between  the  two 
evenings)  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  the  sac- 
rifice was  ma4le  (Ex.  xii.  0)  and  the  next  day 
e()ninuMiced  tlie  7  days  feast  of  unleavenea 
bread.  Strictly  the  term  Passover  belonged 
only  to  the  paschal  meal,  but  it  was  applied 
alao  to  the  whude  period  from  the  14th  day 
totfaeSlst 

On  the  Kith  day  of  the  month  the  lamb 
was  sele<  ted,  a  male  the  first  year  and 
without  blemish,  for  each  household,  or  if 
it  was  too  small,  for  two  or  more.  On  tho 
14tli  all  leaven  was  removed  from  the 
dwelling,  and  at  even  the  lamb  was  killed 
and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  doorposta 
and  linteL  The  fleah  was  roasted  entira 
wliboat  fiw  1»aaldnff  of  a  bone,  and  all 
aatan  llie  aama  night,  any  lesidoe  baiaK 


i 
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bunu'tl  before  morning.  The  fannly  as- 
HUmt'd  tliu  f <iuipmciits  .ind  posture  ol  travel- 
lers m  lut.sit',  iind  in  the  case  uf  the  tirst 
celebnition  Israel  Ml  forUi  in  the  night 
to  leave  Kgypt. 

The  chief  recorded  obMnmnea*  of  the 
f«Mt  w«ra  tiut  in  Sgnrt  (Ex.  xiL  M), 
the  fintin  Cnniian  (JoefiTT.  10),  Solumon^s 
(2  Chron.  viii.  l.i),  Hezekiah's  (2  flnini. 
XXX.),  JoHiah"s  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  21l,  ami  one 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  vi.  Accord- 
iliji  to  Jewish  writers  wine  wais  also  u.secJ  at 
the  feast.  The  New  Testament  moiitions 
several  pa^Hovers  attended  by  Jesus  (Luke 
ii.  4St,  John  ii.  13).  On  the  eveniu^;  before 
his  cruciOxion  he  pMtook  for  the  last  time, 
and  instituted  his  oiwn  nienional  sapper. 
This  was  on  the  i4tfa  of  Misan,  and  on  the 
next  day  Christ  was  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned and  cnieitlL-d— llir  wliole  series  of 
©vents  II.  i  iariii^  ht-tweeii  i'lmrsday eveiiiut; 
aud  Fi  iday  evening;. 

The  .Jews  still  observe  tlie  Passover  but 
only  as  a  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  though 
a  few  Samaritan.s  at  XablQs  slay  and  eat  a 
lamb  on  Mt.  Gerizim. 

The  deliverance  from  bondage  aud  death 
liins  eommemorated  was  a  type  of  the 
sreater  deliverance  from  eternal  death  and 
tlie  bondasye  of  sin  made  by  the  Lamb  of 
(Jod  (.fidin  i.  211)  wbo  is  called  f'iirist  our 
Passover  (1  (  Dr.  v.  7).  Faith  in  Him  puts 
us  nnder  the  shelter  of  his  blood  and 
admits  us  to  liberty;  and  we  are  to  show 
it  by  cleansing  our  hearts  and  lives  from 
the  old  leaven  of  maUoe  and  wlclradneu. 
(1  Cor.  ▼.  9.)  T.  W.  C. 

Pastor  (Latiiit  "•hepherd"),  a  termap* 
plied  in  all  protestnnt  countries  to  the 
clergyman  in  onwrgs  of  a  eongregation. 

P«rtot«l8taft  See  Caosnw,  p.  900. 

Pastoral  Letters  are  letters  addressed  by 
a  pastor  t/)  his  tlock,  or  by  a  bishop  to  the 
clerfjy  or  laity  under  his  jurisdiction,  or  by 
any  erclesijistical  body.  e.  g.,  a  Reformed 
or"  Prosbyterian  Synod  to  the  churches 
nnder  their  cars.  By  some  of  the  latter 
such  a  mtasive  is  iimed  svery  year,  but  ))y 
others  <mly  whsil  an  SXtiaoiduiary  occasion 
calls  for  it.  T.  W.  C. 

Pastoral  Theology.  See  Thkologt. 

PastoreUs,  or  Pastoureaoz,  or  Pastorals 
were  the  names  assumod  hy  soflM  wild  and 

unorganized  hordes  which  Idrmed  in  nortii- 

crn  Frame  in  12.')1,  mostly  romposed  of 
8!)e]ilierds.  ])easant.H,  and  other  jjoor  and 
low  ])«■  iplc,  with  an  admixture  of  runaway- 
monks  and  renegade  priests  and  adventur- 
ers of  every  deaeription.  They  swainud 
together  utider  the  lea<ler8hip  of  an  un- 
known person  who  called  himself  *'  Master 
of  Hungary^"  and  ostentatiously  for  the 
purpose  of  delivming  I^ouis  DL  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  sultan  of  l^ypt. 
But  when  they  began  to  be  numbered  oy 
the  thousands,  men,  women,  and  ehildren, 
they  j>roved  exeeediniily  danj^erous,  espe- 
ciallv  on  account  of  tlu'ir  atrocious  hatred 
to  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  Jews. 
Oneen  Blanche,  who  at  first  really  supposed 
uat  those  ardent  peuants  might  be  used 


for  the  deliverance  of  her  son  (Louis  IX. ). 
was  finally  compelled  to  put  au  end  to  their 
excesses  by  dispersing  the  hordes  aud  pun- 
ishing their  leaders.  In  ISSO,  under  PhiUp 
v.,  the  same  phenomenon  appaand  in  south- 
em  Pranoe,aiid  the  obum  was  again  tiis 
report  of  a  new  crusade.  VHim  the  swam, 
num1>ering  about  40,UUU,  approached  Avig- 
non, John  XXll.  excomrounicated  them, 
and  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  Senesi  hal  of 
Caicassonne.  he  had  them  shut  un  in  a 
swamp  wlinre  most  of  them  died  from 
hunger  and  disease,  and  the  VWt  WIS 
slaughtered  by  the  soldiery. 

Pat'a-ra,  a  seaport  town  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Lycia,  1>  in.  east  of  the  mouth  of 
Zauthus,  aud  opposite  Khodes.  It  •km 
celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  aud  its 
harbor  was  much  frequented.  Here  Paul 
on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  ro-em barked 
(Acts  xxi.  It  21  for  Pbonidia.  It  is  now  in 
ruins  but  retains  its  ancient  name. 

T.  W.  C. 

Patarsnee.  or  Patarini  was  the  name  of  the 
followers  of  the  deacon  Arialdns  of  Milan 

who,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  at- 
tacked the  marriage  of  the  clergj*  as  a  great 
scandal,  and  e>]>c.  i.illy  after  the  arrival 
tliere  of  Pt  tci  Dominus  as  pai>al  h-jate 
caused  a  tremendous  commotion.  The 
name  is  derived  from  i^af<iri<i.  "a  rair-piek- 
er,"  a  quarter  of  Milan  inhabited  by  the 
rag-pickeiTi  who  thei-e,  like  in  other  Italian 
cities,  formed  a  guild  of  their  own.  In  the 
18th  century  the  Cathari»  who  likewise 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  adopted  the  name,  erroneously 
deriving  It  from  the  Latin  patl,  "  to  sai- 
fer." 


(Latin  pathia:  **  a  dish"),  a 
slastfcal  vessel,  the  piste  or  salver,  on  which 

the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  presented, 
it  varies  very  much  both  with  resjMjct  x.o 
form  and  to  the  material  from  whi<di  it  is 
made.  In  the  Uonian  f^atholic  Church, 
however,  it  is  a  rule  that,  in  both  respeotl* 
it  shall  correspond  to  the  chalice. 

Pater  noster:  "our  father,"  are  the 
two  tir.st  words  of  the  Latiu  tHUisiation  of 

our  Lord's  prayer. 

Path'-ros,  the  upper  or  southern  division 
of  Ki^yitt,  originally  nded  by  its  own  kin<j:s. 
Probably  the  Thehnid  of  the  (Jreeks  and 
the  Said  of  the  Aral>R.  Mpntione<i  in  Is. 
xi.  11,  xix.  ll-i:{;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  l.',:  Kzek. 
xxix.  14,  XXX.  14.  Its  early  inhabitanta 
were  known  as  the  Patbrusim  (Hen.  x.  14,  i 
rhron.  i.  12).  the  deeoeodants  of  Ham 
throui,'h  Mizraim.  T.  W.  C. 

Patience^  as  a  perfection  of  God,  denotes 
his  forbewance  from  wrath  and  coatintuuice 
of  mercy  nnder  tlw  great  and  manifold 
provocations  <rf  men  (Ex.  xxxir.  6,  Rom. 
li.  4.  2  Pet  iii.  0).  In  man  it  is  a  grace 
enabling  him  to  show  forbearance  towarrta 
his  fellow-men  (Malt,  xviii.  »i.  21',  1  Tb.  ss. 
V.  14,  2  Tim.  ii.  24);  to  bear  with  meekness 
the  ti'ials  God  sends  ( 1  Thess.  i.  2  Thess. 
i.  4,  Kom.  xii.  12;  and  to  pei-severe  in  faith 
and  du^  (Luke  viii.  15,  Horn.  v.  -j,  Htd*. 
vi.  12,  Jas.  i.  ^  12,  2  Pet  L  6,  Bev.  ziii. 
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).  The  motives  to  its  exercise  are  the 

ample  of  God  (Rom.   xv.  .")),  his   com-  \ 
ijul  (Luke   xxi.   !)•),  our    own    iiiU'rt-st  i 
[eb.  X.  Uti),  its  blessfil  icsults   (Kuni.  ii. 
Jas.  V.  7,  8),  and  the  eminent  bciipture 
amples  of  it  (2  (.'or.  ri.  4,  Ueb.  xii.  1,  2, 
U.  Jas.  V.  11,  Rev.  xiii.  10).     T.  W.  C. 

Pat -mos,  a  rocky  and  banrn  Lsland  in  the 
gf.ui  se.i,  used  by  tbf  Kimiaiis  us  a  place 

bauibhmunt  for  criniiualM.  Tu  it  the 
ostle  Juhu  was  banished  by  Domitian, 
D.  95  (Rev.  i.  9).     It  lies  20  ni.  south 

iiMnos  and  24  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
iiKW.  Itk  AbtMitS&m.  in  cireujiiferouGe. 
d  iti  roclc-hound  coMt  is  deeply  indented 
fhbays.  On  the  pastiTii  sidr  arc  the  jH>rt 
d  town  La  S«-ala,  and  criiw  niiij;  llu-  liii;li 
11  beliind  the  town  is  the  old  jnonastcry 

St.  John,  and  midway  on  its  side  the 
otto  in  which  Jolm  is  said  to  have  re- 
ived his  visions.  In  the  middle  a^es  the 
and  was  called  Patmoea,  but  now  bears 
R  name  of  PaUno.  T.  \V.  C. 

Patouillet  (na-too-yaj,  I<oais,  b.  at  Dijon, 
ance,  Man  n  lOSW;  d.  at  Avignon  in 
70;  entered  the  Society  of  .Tesus  and 
OKht  for  some  time  plulosrqihy  in  its 
bool  »k Laon^iiefetled  afterwards  in  Paris, 
d  edited,  1784-18.,  the  Supplemaa  mat 
•mtelleg  ecrlemmtlquPM  which  the  Jesuits 
iblished  in  opposition  to  the  Gazette 
iinrniHtf,  but  was  in  17.'»0  driven  <mtof  the 
y  by  order  of  parliament  as  one  of  the 
>st  virulent  tiatellites  of  An  hbisho])  Beau- 
mt  in  his  fi^ht  with  parliament,  the 
.nsenists,  and  thephfloeopher  (Roussean). 
9  published  Le  nrogrte  du  Janainiani, 
liloa  1753,  and  under  fiie  title:  DkUonaire 
$  Litres  JatuinUtu,  Antwerpi,  ITfiS,  4  vols. , 
enlar|;ed  ed.  of  Co1on!R*s  BthHoth>que 
n.H»'H(»/»'.  wliir  ii  was  ]>ut  (Hi  the  Inrlcx  on 
count  of  il6  uutrugeous  exagge rations. 

Patriarch  {paternal  ruler),  a  name  applied 
the  New  Testament  to  Abraham  (Ileb. 

..  4),  Jacob's  Sims  (.\i  fs.  vii.  S)  and  David 
cts  ii.  2!*).  In  common  usajLje  it  denotes 
e  nun  \s  honi  Scripture  mentions  .is  living 
fore  Moses.  After  the  destrvution  oi 
msalem  the  JeWH  termed  the  two  heads  of 
e  8anhedrin  patriarchs.  In  the  Eastern 
nrch  the  word  was  and  atill  is  used  t4> 
■ignate  dignitaries  saperior  to  arch- 
shops.  T.  W.  C. 

Patriarch,  a  title  applied  in  ttie  Christian 
lurch  to  a  biHhop  huldin;;  the  same  general 
premacy  over  metropolitans  as  these  had 
er  ordinary  biibope.  The  patriarohate  is 
e  hi(rhe.Ht  point  at  whieb  the  develop- 
entof  the  hierarchy  in  the  east  arrived. 

the  en<i  the  bishops  of  Alexandria, 
itiiiih.  <  <>^^talltiu(lI)le.  and  JeruHalem 
ire  this  title.  This  hierarchical  Rystem 
comes  parallel  to.  though  it  was  not  en- 
■ely  caused  by,  the  political  divisions  of 
e  empirt*.  There  were  f^at  political  dio- 
aes,  which  were  subdivided  into  provinces, 
each  of  whieb  were  minieroias  cities.  The 
shopHcs  were  in  the  cities,  and  the  natu- 
1  tendency  wi\s  to  give  to  certain  bishops 
jbts  over  circles  of  churches  corresi)onditip 

the  provinces,  out  of  which  still  larger 


bodies  of  ohnrehes  would  be  formed.  We 

I  ran  see  this  process  in  actual  progress  io 
i  the  documents  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  The  history  <if  the  Meletian 
schism  (q.v.)  makes  it  evident  that  Meletius- 
was  metropolitan  of  Lycopolis,  and  that  his 
chief  offcjico  was  in  failing  to  recognize  the 
authority  which  the  metropolitan  of  Alex- 
andria claimed  over  binu  Tlieee  claims- 
were  abwadjr  at  least  the  following:— (l)^ 
The  right  to  issue  binding  regulations  as  to 
discipline;  (2)  The  right  to  ludd  common 
synods  with  the  tither  metropolitans;  (3) 
With  the  assent  of  the  bishops  to  adjudicate 
u|iini  the  eases  of  liishops;  (4)  To  exercise 
uversight  over  vacant  bishoprics.  Later 
these  patriandis  ordained  all  the  bishops  of 
their  patriarchate.  Other  patriarchs  had 
different  rights,  and  the  bounds  of  the  patri- 
archates were  long  in  getting  settled,  fluctu- 
ating somewhat  meantime.  Chalcedon  (451 ) 
gave  (.'onstiinf inople  a  p().sitii>n  jiractically 
amounting  to  bupremucy  over  the  other 
Easten  patriandiates.  P.  H.  F. 

Patricius,  Patrick,  the  apostle  and  patron 
saint  of  Ireland,  the  dates  of  whose  birth 
and  death  are  altogether  uncertain,  but  who 
seems  to  have  come  to  Ireland  between  490 
and  AtO.  There  remain  of  his  writings* 
Cot\feH»lon  and  an  Epistle  which  are  so 
similar  to  each  other  that  they  can  with 
reason  be  ascribed  to  one  author,  atnl 
against  who.se  genuineness  no  suthcient 
ground  can  be  advanced.  The  ('<»t/<  st<ion  is 
au  autobiography,  by  which  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  was  born  in  Ihiiuiaven  Tal>- 
emiae,  which  seems  to  liave  been  a  district 
rather  than  a  town,  south  of  the  Clyde. 
From  this  place  he  WM  carried  off  upon 
some  raid  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  sold 
upon  tlie  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Irish  Picts 
as  a  slave,  in  which  condition  he  remained 
f or  0  years,  tending  cattle  and  ex]Mise(I  to 
great  nardships.  He  was  led  to  think  iii>(>n 
bis  sins,  and  to  turn  to  (iod  in  rejn niance 
and  pi-ayer,  reciting  of  ten  l(H)pi-avers  a  day, 
and  as  many  at  nighlk  He  finally  escaped 
by  the  help  ol  some  of  the  same  class  of 
robbers  by  wbidi  he  bad  been  carried  off, 
and  returned  home.  But  here  the  thought 
of  a  mission  to  the  Irish  pressed  npon  him 
more  and  rnnip,  till  he  believed  himself 
divinely  calii-d  to  it,  and  he  luejiared 
himself  for  it  by  a  peri()<l  of  studv.  Some 
of  the  biograjihies  now  make  him  go  to 
Rome  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that 
he  did  tiite.  He  was  ordained  at  home,  and 
later  was  oomeemted  bishop,  apparently  at 
the  age  of  49.  Of  the  general  eourse  of  his 
labors  little  is  known.  Legendary  accounts 
are  abundant,  at  the  basis  of  which  some 
truth  may  lie,  but  it  is  now  inipossible  tO 
separate  the  tnith  from  the  fiction. 

The  text  of  the  C'oh/pasiou  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Book  (-f  .Vrmagh,  ed.  of  Sir  W. 
Betham,  7r/«/i  Antiquarinn  lit  nenrches^ 
Dublin,  1820-27.  also  in  Miss  Cusack's  Hfe 
8t.  PaMekf  London,  1871;  beet  in  Whit* 
ley  Stoke**,  TAe  Tripartite  Ufe  of  St,  Pot- 
rfric,  with  other  ilorumentn  relutin{f  to  thtU 
mint,  1887.  Eng.  Trans,  of  all  bis  writings 
by  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  1889.    (See  also  J.  H. 


'Todd,  6f.  Patrick,  ApoHlc  qf  Ireland,  Dub- 
lin, mii  W.  Skene,  CeUtc  SeoUand,  ZcUa- 

F.  H.  F. 

Patrick,  Simon,  D.D.  (Oxfoid,  1066), 
Bishop  of  Bly;  b.  at  OAinsborouKh,  Lin- 
oolnihlre,  14D  m.  n.  by  w.  of  London,  Sept. 
8.  HV.'tl:  d.  at  Elv,  17  in.  n.  of  ranil)ri<I','e, 
M;iy  1707.  lie  entered  Qtiouii's  (Jolk'^je, 
Cuinl):  1644,  and  wan  ekcted  fellow, 

IMS,  hut  Htterwanis  went  to  Oxford  for  his 
dc^jrees.  Ordained  l»yil  by  Hall,  the  ejected 
bishop  of  .Xurwiclj,  ho  bocamu  vicar  of 
Battersea,  Surrey,  HV58;  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Covent  Owrdeo,  London,  1602;  probendftry  of 
Weatminstor  1072;  dma  of  Peterborough 
1878;  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1689;  trans- 
ferred to  Ely  1681.  He  wrote  51  books, 
among  them  The  Parable  of  the  PUijr'uiiK. 
1005,  anticipatintr  Hunyan.  and  A  Frifndlij 
Debut r  biitirun  n  ('unfiinitist  and  <i  .Vrxcon- 
formiiit,  lti4i8-70,  the  acerbity  of  which  he 
afterward  rejfretted.  Indeed,  he  was  ac- 
cuned  of  undue  kindness  to  dissenters.  His 
chief  works  are  piii-aphrases  of  Job,  the 
Paalms,  Proverbs,  Bcoleaiaetea,  and  Song  of 
Solomon,  1878-81,  and  oommentarles  on  tiie 
Old  Testament  books  from  (renosis  to 
Esther,  1004-1705.  Connected  with  those  of 
Lowth,  Whitby,  i't<,,  these  h.-vve  j^oiic 
throujxh  tiiany  e<litioiis.  Patrick's  Cnmplete 
H'orA-.s  appeared  in  It  vols..  Oxfoid,  1n")S:  his 
Antohio'iriifihy  was  first  printetl  at  Oxford, 
1835).  The  metrical  version  of  the  Psalm, 
1879-04  sometimes  ascribed  to  him,  is  by  his 
brother  John  Patrick,  D.D.,  who  died  10»&. 

F.  M.  B. 

PetripaRsiaaa,  a  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  iHtti'r,  "father,**  and  pomio,  **snf- 

fcring."  oceurrini:  for  the  first  time  in  a 
treatise  by  Tertullian  npainst  Praxeas 
about  2<H),  and  applied  to  those  amont;  the 
M<»narchianH  who  said  that  the  exnressions 
the  Fatlier,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
sifrnifiud  only  subjective  modifications  ot 
conception  and  im^lad  onfar  'vmrbal  dlstfno- 
tions,  and  who  oonseqnently'  were  locieally 
oompelled  to  admit  tnat,  at  the  enuiulzion 
of  Christ,  it  was  as  mmh  tbe  FMIwr  as 
the  Son,  who  saffered. 

MbrfslteiL  when  sharply  disttniruished 
from  patrology,  is  to  be  aeflnod  as  the  il()c- 
trinal  history  of  the  ancient  church,  while 
patrol ofjy  is  the  hist<jrv  of  the  literature  of 
the  ancient  church.  The  two  terras  are, 
however,  often  used  as  .synonyms.  Since 
patristics  is,  then,  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fathers,  the  determination  of 
the  word  "father"  assnmes  importance. 
In  the  Roman  Ohweb  it  has  graoaally  be> 
eome  more  and  more  defined  in  meaning, 
having  first  denoted  all  who  had  exercise«I 
a  determinative  infiuencu  upon  the  (lu< 
trine  or  life  of  the  church,  whether  in 
the  creation  or  the  attestation  of  doc- 
trinal views.  The  greater  emphasis  laid 
by  the  Roman  Chnroh  in  the  i>rocess  of 
time  apon  tradition  aa  a  source  of  doctrine 
led  to  tiM  vaatrietioD  of  the  term  to  those 
who  repreeent  tta  genuine  eooksiaatioal  tn* 
dltton.  Henea  tha  distinctioa  ot  *<  fafhar  » 


from  *' aadoaiaatleal  writer  (scriptor),'*  as 
a  mora  maeval  tarn,  and  the  aslection  of 
certain  fatibers  who  were  styled  **  doctors," 

a.s  in  the  Western  Church,  Au^rustine,  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  and  (iregory.  The  four 
requisites  of  a  "  fatiier  "  become  therefore, 
(I)  competent  anti(iiiity.  orthodox  dt>c- 
trine,  {'■'>)  sanctity  of  life,  and  (4)  the  appro- 
bation of  the  cliurcli.  All  this  division  is, 
of  course,  unknown  to  Protestant  scliolar- 
ship,  wliich  reoogniaes  those  writers  of  the 
ancient  ohnreh  as  fatbera  who  were  the 
creators,  representatives,  and  witnesses  to 
the  development  of  the  ancient  church. 
The  list,  though  ffreatlv  extended  by  the 
Homanists.  is  commonly  said  by  Piotes- 
tmts  to  close  in  the  East  "with  .Inln',  .if  Dam- 
ascus, d.  after  7;'>4,  and  in  the  West  with 
Grcfiory  the  Great,  d.  tiOl. 

Evidently,  if  the  above  definition  of 
patrolocv  be  accepted,  it  becomes  a  depart- 
ment of  history,  and  is  to  be  studied  by  tha 
canons  whtoh  determine  all  historical  in- 
vestigation. There  must  l>e,  fli-st.  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  sources,  in  which  the 
critical  examination  of  the  documeut.s  as  a 
whole,  to  a.scertain  their  genuineness  and 
authenticity,  and  of  their  text,  to  restore  it 
to  as  correct  a  form  as  pos.sible,  must  pre- 
cede every  successful  study  of  their  eoin* 
tents.  In  this  department  great  progreaa 
has  been  made  of  late,  and  tne  new  ctitloal 
editions  of  many  of  the  fathers  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  Still  the  work  is  but  begiu. 
The  study  of  the  individual  fathers,  that 
the  lijfht  to  be  gaiiuMi  from  their  personal 
histories  may  not  be  lost,  bdon^js  herealxi. 
It  is  common  to  divide  the  patristic  jjcriod 
into  two  main  divisi<iiis,  with  throe  sul»- 
divisious  each :  1.  The  Ante-Niccne  Period, 
(a)  Apost4ilic  Fathers,  (h)  Apologist*,  (e) 
other  Ante-NkMoe  Fathers;  8.  Po^Nicaoa 
Period,  (a)  Period  of  the  Arian  Contro- 
versy, (b)  Period  of  the  Christologicul  ron- 
troversies  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  (r) 
the  P<ist-f 'halcedon  Period. 

The  bistorj-  of  patristics  as  a  science  bo- 
gins  {iroperly  with  the  IJefiiriuation  Yet  pre- 

Saratory  work  in  this  de))artn)ent  had  been 
one  from  the  beginning.  Eusebius  for- 
nishes  information  about  the  great  char* 
actara  of  the  early  church,  as  well  ss  malces 
many  extracts  from  their  works.  Jerome 
should  also  be  mentioned  here,  on  the 
strength  of  his  7)c  Vir'm  lUuntrihiiK,  sen  de 
SrriiitnrihuH  Krrlixinxtiris.  The  Middle 
Ages  had  extensive  collections  of  sentences 
from  the  fathers,  and  in  Pliotius's  Hihlio- 
thern.  in  Honorius  of  Autuu's  (d.  H2(»)  /><• 
Luminarif>un  Erclt^niat,  and  in  Tritcnheini'H 
(d.  1516)  work  upon  Uie  same  topic,  more 
worthy  specimens  of  the  science.  Yet  it 
was  with  Humanism,  which  began  the  col- 
lection and  issue  of  editions  of  the  fathers, 
that  the  materials  for  patristics  were  first 
adiMjiiately  u'athered.  Erasmus  alone  is- 
sued eiliriuiis  of  nine  principal  church 
fathers.  The  Heformers  themselves  studit^d 
industriously  in  patristics,  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin being  specially  familiar  with  Avgnatine, 
Melanctnon  writing  a  treatise  upon  eccle- 
siastical writers.  Oecolampadius,  Flacios, 
Chamnits,  S<niltetii&,  and  Gerhard  are  also 
to  be  mentioned.  The  Roman  Church  was 
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:irrt'(l  up  to  similar  endeavors.  Among 
le  Kef  ormed  tbeoloi^aiis  are  to  be  men- 
oned.  Archbishop  usher,  Bishop  Pearson- 
ave,  N.  Lardner,  Clericus,  Dailm.   In  the 

resent  centary  the  Catholic  Church  has 
•il  with  laif^e  collections,  like  tliat  of 
li^ui'.  uncritical  but  c<)nii>reht'n8ive.  The 
unlcru  cliurch  lii8tt>ri;iiis  li:ivi'  all  done 
lore  or  less  for  the  science,  und  the  more 
•(  cut  works  upon  the  histoiy  of  <loctrine, 
ke  Thomasius.  iinrnack,  etc.,  have  pre- 
dated the  results  of  enormous  labor  in 
rigiml  raaeavoh.  The  efforta  of  Haraack 
no  other  aoliolaTS  aaaoeiated  with  him  to 
rovide  a  series  of  critical  texts  from  the 
pjrinning  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of. 
iut  the  prcatest  work  on  I'atristios  is  Smith 
nd  Waco.  I)ictii>nari/  of  Christian  Biog- 
^pht/,  London.  IHSo-sil,  4  vols. 
(}<uk1  Eiifi.  Tniu.s.  of  the  Fathers  will  bo 
jund  in  tlie  .series,  Ante-Nieene^  Nicene, 
nd  Poxt-yirene  Fathers,  published  by  the 
'hri.Htian  Literature  Co.,  ed.  by  Bp.  Coxe, 
Ira.  Schafl  and  Waoe,  New  York,  1886,  m 

P«  H« 

Patronago.  As  early  as  the  •")th  century 
tiere  may  be  found  iii  tlie  East  i\s  well  :is 
be  West"^  the  general  conception  tliat  it  is 
roper  that  a  person  who  provides  the 
anda  for  the  establishmeat  oi  an  institu- 
ion  of  pieigr  ehould  have  ^e  right  to  a 
oioe  in  ite  managemeot.  The  modern 
i'_'ht  of  i)atrona;;u  ui>ou  Oermanic  soil, 
as.  however,  its  fouuilatiou  in  an  old  (ier- 
lanic  idea  whereby  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
r  the  free  coniinuuity  of  i>e;isjiut8,  in  vir- 
ile of  their  ri^ht  of  property,  hml  tlie 
uvernment  over  the  temple  of  their  goil, 
nd  euhsequently  over  the  Christian  Church. 
Yom  this  naa  developed  the  modem  Cath- 
liu  law  of  patronage,  whereby  a  person, 
lerical  or  lay,  who  has  acquired  the  right 
y  tlie  fountfation  of  a  religious  institution 
nd  ha<I  the  same  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
lay  present,  upon  occurrence  of  a  v:u;aiicy, 

i[ualilicd  ncrson,  or  several  such,  to  the 
cclesiivstical  authorities  for  aopoiutment. 
I'om  which  num1>er  of  canuidatea  the 
boioe  must  be  made.  The  exercise  of  the 
ight  1«  ffoarded  by  many  provisiona.  The 
latroD  has  Mvenu  honors  in  oonnectiott 
vith  his  patronage,  as  that  of  heading 
i'litrious  nropcssions.  of  having  special 
•lace  in  cluircli,  of  burial,  and  in  case  of 
ndigeuce,  of  support  from  the  funds  of  the 
liurch.    He  must  also  sometimes  repair 

iiy  damage  to  the  incimie  or  property  of 
he  church.  For  various  reasons  the  right 
nay  relapse.  The  same  general  system  has 
wen  continued  in  many  German  states 
lince  the  Reformation,  and  also  In  England 
md  Scotland.  In  the  latter  country  its 
txeroiae  has  led  to  many  contests  and  seces- 
•ions.  In  the  United  States,  since  tlu  re  is 
•oinplcte  separation  between  rlnin  h  and 
^tate,  all  church  ji.atronatre  in  the  iiropcr 
ien.se  is,  of  course,  impossible.  A  church 
)r  an  institution  might  agree  to  receive  a 
:ertaia  sum  of  money  and  permit  certain 
parties  or  their  heirs  to  nominate  the  in- 
;umbeat  of  the  office  thos  establiahed,  but 
t  is  doubtful  if  the  courts  would  regard 
:his  as  a  binding  arrangement  in  case  of 
iubscqucnt  disagreement.  F.  H.  F. 


PattesOB,  John  Coleridge,  D.D.  'Ozfonl, 
1861?),  missionary  bishop;  b.  in  London, 
April  2,  1827;  killed  at  Santa  Cruz  in  the 
South  Paellle,  Sept  80,  1871.  After  study- 
ing at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
he  became  a  fellow  of  Merton,  1852,  curate 
of   Allingt«)n,   Devcm,  and  in  IRV) 

joined  Bishop  .Sclwyn  in  New  Zealand  and 
took  charge  <if  his  work  among  the  islands. 
In  1861  he  was  consecrated  Bishoj)  <if  Mela- 
nesia. In  this  obscure  lield  his  linguistic 
talents  added  several  languages,  previously 
spoken  only,  to  the  world's  store  of  philo* 
logic  knowledge,  while  hb  rare  qoalities 
and  conspicuous  devotion  did  much  to 
evangelize  the  natives.  The  chief  hin- 
drance to  his  work  and  the  cause  of  his 
•leath,  was  the  fre<|neiit  visits  of  kidnaj>- 
pers;  the  remoter  islands  l>ecanie  .sns]>i- 
cious  of  eveiy  white  man,  and  ]>erliaps 
mistook  the  bishop's  ship,  "  The  Southern 
Cross,"  for  a  piratical  vessel,  llis  apos- 
tolic character  and  untimely  taking-off 
ealled  forth  great  sympathy  In  England  and 
America.  Rfs  Lfft  nas  been  written  by 
Miss  Y(mge,  London,  187^,  by  F.  Awdry, 
1875,  and  for  the  S.  P.  C.  K..  1872. 

F.  M.  B. 

Pattison,  Miss  Dorothy  Wyndlow.  See 
DOBA,  SiSTKK,  p.  284. 

Pattoo,  Francis  Itsnday,  D.D.  (Hanover 
College,  Ind.  1872),  LL.D.  (Woostcr  Uni- 
versity, ()..  Is78),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  War- 
wick, Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Jan.  S2, 1848; 
graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nar}'. N.  J.,  1860;  held  various  pastoral 
charges  till  1871,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago;  became  professor  in 
Princeton     TheoUtgical     Seminary,  ISSl; 

f (resident  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
'rincet<m,  1S8V»,  has  contribute<l  largely  to 
the  reliffteus  press  and  published  Indira- 
tion  <^tke  Scripturea,  Philadelphia,  1860; 
.Summary  of  Vhrintian  Doctrine,  etc. 

PauL  I.  Life.  He  was  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus and  inherited  the  privileges  of  a  Koman 
citizen  (Acts  xxii.  2i<-29).  His  original 
Hebrew  name  Saul  {ttakcd  for)  was  ex- 
channd  fcnr  the  Latin  Paul  in  view  of  his 
reladons  to  Gentile  peoples  (Acts  xiii.  9). 
He  was  of  the  tribe  of  IJenjamin.  a  Hebrew 
of  tlie  Hebrews  (I'liil.  iii.  well  edu- 
cated at  his  home,  then  famous  for  its 
culture,  and  afteiwards  trained  by  the 
distinguished  teacher  (Gamaliel  at  Jeru- 
salem. .Vccording  to  Jewish  custom  he 
was  taught  a  mechanical  trade  (Acts  xviiL 
.1).  He  belon|{ed  to  the  strict  sect  of 
the  Pharisees.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  in  Jerusalem  during  Christ's 
personal  ministry.  He  was  there,  however, 
at  the  time  when  Stephen  was  stoned  and 
was  a  pronioter  of  the  bloody  ilccil  (Acts  vii. 
.'VS.  xxii.  20).  He  became  a  lierce  defciidei  of 
Judaism  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  (  hi  istian- 
ity,  and  even  obtained  authority  to  carry 
persecution  into  foreign  states.  On  bis  way 
to  Damascus  for  this  purpose  he  was  con- 
verted by  a  miraculous  appearanoe  of  the 
Saviour,  and  immediately  oecame  a  zealous 
advocate  of  his  new  faitli.  sliowing  in  his 
whole  career  a  singleness  of  devotion  and 
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an  energy  of  devotion  tiiat  liftfe  tto  ptrallel 

iu  hiHtory. 

AfUfr  a  period  of  retirement  and  soHtudr 
in  Arabia  ((ial.  i.  17)  lie  commenced  active 
service.  The  hook  of  Acts  tell«  of  o  nii.-i- 
aiouary  tours,  the  1st  from  Autioi-li  t«t 
dyprOB,  Lystra,  Dube,  etc.,  for  about  2 
jMts,  when  be  returoed  to  Antioch;  the  2d 
uuoofl^  Cilidft  and  the  regions  he  had 
vhrited  ti«fote»  then  pasBiug  into  Europe,  to 
Philippi,  Athens  ana  Corinth,  where  ue  re- 
mained 18  montlis.  and  after  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  returned  to  Antioeh;  the  .'Id 
thiouu'h  (ialalia  and  I'hry^iia  to  K]»hrsus, 
where  he  stJiyed  2 years;  then  thnui^h  .Mace- 
donia to  Corinth,  whence  he  sailed  fi>r  .Jeru- 
salem, llerc  his  missionary  activity  was 
arrested.  After  2  years  impiiaonment  iu 
Jeruaalem  and  Ceaarea,  he  let  out  on  the 
▼oyaee  to  Rome  and  suffered  the  shipwreck 

granhically  recorded  at  the  chtM  ot  the 
ook  of  Acts.  .\.ft«r  2  years  of  conflnement 
he  was  released,  as  is  now  generally  sup- 
poKeil.  and  labored  in  Spain  and  Asia  Minor, 
tail  w.is  a<jaiu  sent  a  prisoner  t«)  Korae 
where  he  suffered  martyi'dom  ▲.!>.  (37  or  68. 
The  bprpoibMia  of  a  ad  inprisonment  at 
Borne  naa  aome  aupport  in  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, and  exphdns  some  historical  refer- 
ence* in  the  pastoral  epistles  which  do  not 
suit  the  efroumstances  before  his  1st  im- 
prisonment. 

II.  Cii.vK.\CTKU.  If  we  review  the  many 
rejfions  he  traversed,  the  rhun  lies  he 
founded,  the  t^iils,  perils  and  trials  he  en- 
countered, the  diHLoursea  he  delivered,  the 
letters  he  wrote,  and  the  good  he  accom- 
plished, we  must  confess  hitn  to  have  been 
not  only  the  foremoet  person  in  the  history 
of  Chrotianity,  Irat  the  greatest  mere  man 
that  ever  lived.  **  Without  money,  without 
family,  without  friends,  lonely  by  land  and 
lonely  by  sea,  he  fa<-e<l  a  liostile  world  and 
converted  it  to  rhrist.  and  by  his  example 
anii  li is  writ iufjs  he  still  rulos  tlu'  tlieolofjy 
and  feeiis  the  devotion  of  believers  in  all 
parts  of  rhristendom.''  His  intellect  was 
acute  and  capacious,  his  heart  was  large 
and  generous,  his  spirit  was  genial  and 
tender.  He  united  invinoihle  flrmnew  with 
eonrteotts  forbearance,  and  lldeli^  to  the 
truth  with  the  utmost  charity.  His  writ- 
ings and  the  records  of  his  career  mutually 
illustrate  cacli  other,  lie  was  the  name 
man  in  word  aiul  in  act,  a  living  representa- 
tive of  the  Master  whom  he  loved  and 
adored.  Tbous;h  not  perfect,  lie  came 
nearer  that  stauidard  than  anjr  other  of  the 
sons  of  men.  Yet  his  varied  gifts  and 
attainments  never  unduly  exalted  him. 
With  all  bis  enterprise  and  all  the  glowing 
attachment  of  his  friends  on  both  conti- 
nents he  was  meek  and  lowly,  and  he  was 
the  most  self-saerilicinfj  of  nun.  Himself 
was  nothing,  the  i-au^^e  evcrytliin^.  His 
own  hands  earned  his  support  while  yet  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  world  lav  on  his 
heart.  The  scars  of  the  lictor's  rati  were  to 
him  hadges  of  honor,  and  life  itself  was  of 
BO  account  if  he  could  only  finish  his 
eonrse  with  joy.  The  love  of  the  Master 
filled  his  soul,  and  for  him  he  was  willing 
to  count  all  things  else  as  but  lost.  When 
aome,  thinlring  to  add  affliction  to  his 


bonds  proclaimed  Christ  out  of  a  factious 
spirit,  he  overlooked  the  motive  and  re- 
joii'e<t  exceedingly  in  tlia  taot  that  GSuiat 

was  pruclainieil. 

111.  Ills  W]:rriN(ir4.  The  epistles  of  Paol 
are  1^  iu  number  (liehrewb  not  l)eiug  itt> 
eluded).  They  are  a  most  remarkable  body 
of*  correspondence;  "  tracts  for  the  times 
and  yet  tracts  for  all  times."  Almost  all 
seem  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  period,  and  yet  contain 
teachiups  for  every  generation  and  cviiy 
land.  'I'he  facts  of  reiieniiitiuu  lia\uij^  hecu 
completed  in  the  life  anu  death  of  .Jesus, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  IVntecost,  it 
was  for  Paul,  under  divine  guidaiu  e,  to  un- 
fold the  peculiar  force  and  bearing  of  these 
facts  in  the  atmcturc  of  revealed  truth. 
Hence  in  Homans  and  Galatiaus  there  is  a 
profound  discussion  at  anthropology  said 
soteriology  witli  an  indignant  protest 
against  practices  which  threatened  t«  sub- 
vert the  very  foundation  of  the  Cospel;  in 
Corinthians  the  sulutiun  of  numerous  prac- 
tical questions  of  great  nnmient;  in  Colos- 
siaus  and  I'hilippiaus  a  Cliristology  as  lofty 
and  far-reaching  as  John's,  in  Kphcsians 
tlie  nature  and  office  of  the  church,  in 
Philemon  the  outpouring  of  Christian  love 
and  tenderness,  in  TliMsalonians  the  unfail- 
ing sup|)OTt  under  persecuting  trials,  and  in 
the  jiastnral  epistles  the  qnalilieatinns  of 
chureb  olheers.  iiow  complete  this  con- 
spectus of  Christian  doetriiM  and  of  the 
sjuritnal  life! 

All  tlial  leniains  is  to  pive  a  list  of  these 
wonderful  writings  in  chronological  order, 
with  the  dates  and  places  of  their  composi- 
tion—so far  as  these  can  be  ascertained  or 
con  Jeetnred.  1  and  S  Thessalonians  written 
A.I).  52,  iS3  from  Corinth;  Galatians,  .v.n. 
S6,  Ttl  from  Epbesns;  1  Corinthians,  a.p. 
from  Ejihcsus;  2  Corinthians,  .\. u.  "7  from 
Ma<  edonia;  Honians,  .\.n.  .58  from  Corinth; 
Colossians,  Kl-Ci.'!  from  Komo;  Ephe- 

siaiis,  A.  i».  61-<y5  from  Rome;  Philippians, 
A. II.  61-O.S  from  Rome;  Philemon,  a. p.  01- 
tW  from  Rome;  1  Timothy  and  Titus,  .V.D. 

from  Macedonia;  2  Timothy  A.D.  (17  from 
Rome.  For  the  life  of  Paul  see  the  lives  by 
Coneybeare  and  Howson,  London,  1850-.')2. 
(many  later  eds.),  Lcwin,  18,M,  rev.  e«l. 
1S74;  Farrar,  1879;  Tavlor,  1882;  Stalker. 
1SS4. 

The  commentaries  are  numerous.  Of 
acknowledged  standard  value  are  those  of 
Ilodge  on  Romans  and  Corinthi.ans  and 
Ephesians;  Oodet  on  Ilonians  and  ('orinthi- 
aas;  Lightfoot  on  Galatians,  Philippians, 
Colossians  and  Philemon,  and  Ellieottoii 
the  Greek  text  of  all  epistiea  except  Bomann 
and  Seoond  Corinthians.  T.  W.  0. 

Vsadof  ■sMosala.  See  Mo»a»oinain»M. 

WmiotTlMlbm.  Sae MoxijmouM. 

Paul,  Vlnoent  de.  See  Vincext  de  Paui^ 

Patd  the  Deacon,  a  son  of  Wamefrid ;  bi> 
in  Forum  Julii  (now  Friuli),  near  TCBMa, 
about  "no,  lived  for  some  time  at  the  eonrt 
of  Desiderins,  king  of  the  Lombards,  aftet^ 
wards  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  but 
retired  finally  to  the  monasterv  of  Monte 
Casino.  80  m.  n.w.  of  Naples,  whet*  he  d» 
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pril  13,  800.  He  wrote  Z)c  GcstU  Lan- 
mardonim,  much  appreciated  uad  often 
lited  (G«r.  TrauA.  by  Karl  Voa  Spnuier, 
»M\mXt  1888),  BMoria  Bomana,  of  no 
klna,  ft  Ktte  &  GrevorU,  mndli  intenolitted, 
.0.  See  Opera  omnia  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat. 
CV.  cols.  413-1710;  and  life  by  Dahn, 

Paul,  the  name  of  several  popes.  1.  Pope 
om  May  21>,  757.  to  June  2H,  7H7.  He  main- 
inedaclose  aUIanoe  with  Pepin,  king  of 
ranoe.  He  was  canonized.  2.  Pietro 
arbo.  b.  at  Venice,  Feb.  28,  1418,  pope 
ag;  ftl,  UaL  to  July  28, 1471.  B«fara  his 
evation  to  the  papacy  lie  seems  to  have' 
ult'  no  special  ujaik  in  the  atTairs  of  the 
lunh.    As  his    luiininistration  is 

jtt'il  fur  tlic  |H-ari-fiil  (■(uniilion  in  wliich 
)  niaintaineil  Italy,    llo  <^'avo  up  tlie  jthuis 

his  predecessor  for  a  crusade,  and  dc- 
>ted  himself  to  the  administration  of  hiH 
Itoe.  He  increased  the  magnificence  of 
lO  court  of  Borne.  The  ouly  stain  upon 
a  ohaiactev  arises  from  tiM  psraeottdon 
hich  certain  HteraTy  men  at  his  court 
iffered.  But  their  accounts,  from  which 
e  derive  our  information,  seem  to  have 
sen  exaggerated.  ;J.  .\lesHandro  Paniese,  b. 

Carino,  Feb.  2S,  14«8,  made  cardinal  in 
'pt.,14i«.  elected  pone  Oct.  13,  i.W.d.  Nov. 
.  1549.  Paul  Bucceeued  to  the  papal  chair 

a  time  when  the  exigencies  of  the  papacy 
imanded  the  highest  qualities.  Perstni- 
ly  oi  the  secular,  luxurious  temper  of  a 
BO  X,  he  was  little  inclined  to  those 
ea8Ure»  of  reform  then  uecesHary.  His 
•st  promotion  of  cardinals  wan  <if  youths 
it  of  his  own  family,  and  promiscil  little 
lod  to  the  church;  out  in  gencnil  ho  was 
ise  enough  to  surround  himself  with  able 
en,  though  of  so  dillereut  teudeiicies  as 
le  evauRelical  Contariui  and  the  fanatical 
lurobman  Cai-afTa,  afterwards  Paul  IV. 
is  most  influential  act  was  the  establish- 
ent  of  the  order  of  the  Jeaoita  (UMO) 
Meh  renlly  begins  the  so<«a11ed  Gounter- 
3formation.  He  also  strengthened  the 
quisition  (l.'>42).   and   soon    put  an  end 

reformatory  movements  in  Italy.  The 
forts  which  C'harles  V.  had  long  been 
aking  to  socnre  the  general  council  which 
.e  Protestants  demanded,  were  liuallv 
iccessful,  and  Paul  was  obliged,  much 
gainst  his  will,  to  call  the  CounoU  of 
rent  in  154i!i;  but  he  soim  succeeded  In 
itting  an  end  to  its  sittings.  His  brief 
•ndemning  slavery  (l-VH)  should  bo  men- 
jned.  As  a  politician  lie  had  no  very 
isitive  puliiM',  excc[>t  to  avoid  troubh', 
om  either  (  h.ule.s  or  Francis.  IIo  was  a 
holar,  a  patron  of  learning  and  art,  and 
eatly  improved  tho  city  of  Uome.  4.  (iio- 
uini  Pietro  CarafEiu  b.  at  Naples,  June  28, 
i76,  made  cardinal  in  1536,  elected  pope 
23, 1555^  d,  Aug.  18, 1^'>9.  In  tho  early 
iix  of  his  career  he  was  engaged  upon  sev- 
al  important  inis>i()ns  for  tlie  papal  court 
lit  in  l.'>24  he  resigned  ail  liis  honors,  gavo 
8  property  U>  the  p* entered  a 
onastery  of  tho  Theatins,  an  order 
iinded  bv  liiniself.  His  reputation  for 
Aotity  led  Paul  UL  to  create  liim  cardi- 
d.  a&  booaoM  the  haad  ^of  the  wMeOj 


consistent  papal  party,  and  was  pitcshad 
upon  by  the  conclave  as  the  best  candidate 
for  the  papacy,  though  he  was  personally 
unpopular,,  and  Charles  V.  had  forbidden 
his  eMctiooi.  He  engaged  in  the  afEsirs  of 
the  papac]^  with  zeal  and  indomitable 
determination  to  carry  out  his  ideas. 
P'liiiging  dii)loni;itif  caution  to  thcNNiuds, 
lie  was  soon  iiivolvLni  in  trotililt-s  with  .Spain 
wliicli  came  near  i-ostiiig  him  liis  tciniinral 
power.  He  wtmld  not  a<  knowledge  Feidi- 
nand  as  emperor  because  Charles  had  abdi- 
cated without  his  leave.  Uis  great  efforts 
were,  however,  against  heresy.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  full  luder  Lib.  fVoAi&.,  and 
died  ciimmendinK  his  policy  and  the  Inqui- 
sition to  his  advisers.  5.  Camillo  Borghcse, 
b.  in  Rome,  Sept.  17,  l.>52,  cardin.al  in 
]:>m,  elected  pope  May  IR,  UK*.'),  d.  Jan.  2S, 
KjL'I.  11c  was  elected  for  the  suiiposed 
niildiu  -s  of  his  character,  but  in  oflice  he 
showed  himself  domineering,  fanatical,  and 
stubborn.  The  principal  event  of  his  reign 
was  his  quarrel  with  Venice.  The  city 
claimed  the  right  to  try  ecclesiastical 
offendaiB  before  lay  tribunals,  and  wished 
to  extend  certain  laws  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  (■(  olesiastical  property.  Paul 

f)rotested,  and  wlii  n  tlic  republic  persisted, 
le  suspended  over  it  the  interdict  (April, 
KWWi).  The  Venetians  resisted,  Spain  i-e- 
fnsed  to  help  him,  and  finally  France 
ha<I  to  interfere,  when  Venice  wm  released 
without  HubsUuitial  concession,  and  lh* 
interdict  fell  into  great  disrepute  as  » 
spiritual  weapon.  rkn\  was  more  mod- 
eiftte  afterwards.  He  was  specially  distin- 
gtiished  for  his  interest  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  for  Ms  services  in  beautifying 
Itome.  F.  H.  F. 

Paula,  St.,  a  noble  Roman  matron,  de- 
scended from  the  Scipios  aiul  (Jrarchi,  settled 
part  of  her  wealth  on  her  children  an<l  then 
followed  her  teacher,  Jerome,  to  Itithle- 
hem,  where  she  led  a  life  of  austere  piety 
and  founded  a  monastery,  a  hospital,  and 
:!  nunneries.  She  died  in  4U4  and  is 
comincmoiated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
(  liini  h  on  .Ian.  2<t. 

Paulicians,  a  dualistic  sect  of  the  Orient, 
not  Manicliajan,  founded  by  a  certjiin  Con- 
stantine,  who  originated  in  a  dualistic  com- 
munity near  Samosata  and  ha<l  l>een  led  by 
reading  the  scriptures  to  his  peculiar  views, 
in  <NK>  at  Ciboesn  in  Annenia.  After  i7 
years  of  labor,  he  was  executed  by  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  but  was  succeeded 
l>y  others,  who  in  the  7th  and  ^tii 
centuries  brought  the  body  to  a  higli 
degree  of  in<>s|)crity  in  Asia  Minor.  A 
groat  i-e former  and  leader  was  Sorgius,  who 
presided  over  the  sect  from  801  to  835.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Baaues,  after  whom 
the  sect  was  sometimes  called  the  Baanides. 
During  this  period  the  emperor,  Leo  the 
Armenian,  persecuted  the  sect  severely.  In 
still  later  perse<  ution8  under  Theodora, 
Carl)eas,  an  ini]K'rial  general,  disgusted 
with  tho  ci  uclty  i  xen  ised,  put  himst'll  at 
tho  head  of  tlio  Paulicians  and  eHtablislu'd  :i 
kingdom  upon  the  borders  of  the  empire, 
which  susteined  itself  for  some  time.  In 
868  the  Xmpetor  Basil  lent  Peter  Siouloa  on 
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au  embassv  to  tlu-m.  which  proved  fruitless 
•(  political  rtMults,  but  g»m  rise  to  a  hi»> 
toiy  of  the  sect  by  him.  The  Paulieiana 
were  conquered  a  little  later,  and  iu  070 
partly  transported  to  Thnice.  Here  they 
xemmneil  for  some  time,  lnit  ;il)(»ut  the 
mhMle  of  the  liith  century  had  jjeufrally 
btM  (uiu'  <  ithiilics.  There  are  iwvhl  still  to 
he  (leKeunthintH  of  theirs  in  PhilippopoliH. 
Their  doctrines  are  little  known.  They 
were  dualists,  ascribiiuc  the  origin  of  the 
world  to  the  evil  aplnb  Thejr  originally 
accepted  the  four  gtMfels,  the  Aote,  14 
eptetlee  of  Fkal,  and  xhoee  of  John,  Jamee, 
and  Jtide.  Peter  thcv  rejected  entirely. 
Later  they  accepted  only  the  gospels  and  15 
ciHsrl.s  iif  raul,  hiiviii;;  one  peculiar  to 
themselves,  Tliey  opjiosed  miiny  of  tlie 
eerewonies  :in(l  (ioctrines  of  the  ( "atliolii  s, 
had  a  simple  church  organization,  and  an 
ascetic  eTaum  of  ethics.  (See  the  Church 
Historiea,  paiticalarly  Gieseler;  A.  Lorn- 
hard,  PavUefcmv,  Geneva,  1879.)  F.  H.  F. 

PaolinuB  of  Aquileia,  b.  about  I'M,  in 
Forum  Julii  (now  Priuli)  near  Venice,  d.  at 
Aqnileia,  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  Trieste,  Jau. 
11,  902,  cofEaaed  in  inatruotion  aa  hUe 
aa  T76,  nUaaS  to  llie  patriarehate  of 
Aquileia  in  7^7  by  Cluirlemagne,  and 
here  en^a!je<l  in  converting  the  tnhal>- 
itants  of  ( 'ariiitlii:i.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Ali  uin  ((j  v. )  ami  one  of  Charlemagne's 
principal  counsclot-s  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  took  part  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Adoptionists.  He  left  a  number  of 
worka  (See  Migne,  FaL  LaL,  vol  XCIX  ) 

F.  H.  F. 

Patdinus  of  Nola,  b.  in  Bordeaux  in  353, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  families 
of  tlie  country.  Tie  received  an  elegant 
education,  and  was  pre)>:tred  for  8onie 
secular  career,  upon  which  he  early  entered, 
being  made  consul  by  the  iniiuenoe  of  his 
family,  and  going  as  oonanhur  to  Campania 
in  370.  Here  he  Deeame  an  admirer  of  St 
Felix  of  Nola,  and  thus  had  his  mind 
turned  towards  Tnonastieism.  which  bent 
■was  pronioled  l>y  Martin  of  Tours  wliom  he 
met  in  his  native  country,  and  l>y  Ambrose. 
Ho  was  now  married  to  a  wealthy  lady. 
Therasia,  who  a<'eompanied  him  to  Spain 
(HiH>-^l$U).  where,  about  the  end  of  his 
sojourn,  ho  wa.s  compolled  by  the  people  of 
Barcelona  to  become  presbyter.  He  now 
gave  up  his  property  to  the  help  of  the 

Cr,  returned  to  Nola,  where  he  built  a 
pital,  aqueduct  churches,  etc.,  and 
where  his  hospitality  to  the  poor  attracted 
them  to  him  from  all  the  region  about.  He 
submitted  himself  and  his  ^vife  to  the 
discipline  of  tlio  monastic  life,  and  became 
Wliile  still  living  all  but  a  saint.  He  was  in 
eorrespondeuce  with  Augustine  and  Jerome. 
About  the  end  of  the  4th  century  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Nola.  He  lived  to  see  the 
early  st^iges  of  the  Pelagian  oontrotrersy, 
but  would  not  proceed  against  Pelagius. 
who  was  his  fiersonal  friend.  He  died 
June  2'.',  4.S1.  His  works  art*  in  Migne,  Pat. 
LaL,  vol,  LXI.  (See  T.  von  A',  wnd  seine 
Tnttt  hf  Boae^  Begenahatg,  ) 

F.  H.  F. 

Vmilbni  of  Tcik  eame  to  England  as  a 


companion  of  St.  Augustine,  was  made 
bishop  of  York  in  628,  but  in  d38  drlTSB  oat 
of  ttie  city  by  the  pagans,  and  died  at 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  64;i.  He  laid  tike 
foundation  to  the  cathedral  of  York. 

PanUstSi  or  *'the  CongrMation  of  the 
Miaslonaty  Priests  of  SC  rkul  the  Apos- 
tle," an  order  of  the  Uoraan  Catholic 
("liurch  which  was  founded  in  IK'vS  by  Isiuac 
Tliotnas  Hecker  in  New  York  for  nii.->ion- 
ary  purposes.   The  order  issues  The  LaOto- 

PauluB,  Heinrich  Eberhard  Oottlob^  b.  at 

Leonl>erg,  Wurtemlierg,  Sept.  1,  1761  ;d.  at 
Heidelberg,  Aug.  10,  1851;  was  aiii>ointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena  iu 
17H1»,  j)rofe.s.sor  of  N.  T.  exegesis  at  Wiin- 
burg  in  ISOii,  and  professor  of  chnroh'hia> 
tory  at  Heidelberg  in  1811.  He  was  for  a 
time  the  leader  of  we  rationalista,  so  far  as 
he  was  the  driest  and  the  coarsest  of  them 
all,  but  of  his  many  works  imne  liave 
now  any  interest  cxeei>t  aii  iiistorical  d>..  u- 
ments.  There  is  an  elaborate  hiugraphy  of 
him  by  Keichliu-Meldegg,  Stuttgart,  lk>3, 
2nil8. 

Pauperes  de  Lugdono.  See  W-vldenses. 

PaviUmL  Nicolas,  b.  in  Paris,  Nor.  17, 
1597;  d.  at  Alet;  6  m.  s.  of  Umonx,  Dee. 

8,  1677;  grew  up  a.s  a  pupil  of  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  gained  consiclerable  fame 
as  a  i)reacher,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Alct  in  the  Pyrenees  in  KVl'.i.  He  was  ah 
excellent  hislioj),  and  introduced  many  re- 
forms in  his  diocese,  hut  as  a  stanch  ad- 
herent of  Jansenism,  .and  one  of  tlie  f»)ur 
bishops  who  refused  umiunlified  assent  to 
the  papal  condemnation  of  the  five  articlea, 
he  was  continnaUy  harassed  by  tiie  Jesuits 
and  the  gofvmment. 

Pazton,  John  R.,  D.D.  (Union  College. 
Schenectady,  N.  T.,  1882),  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Canonsbniv,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  lb4.3;  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  ana  Jefferson  College, 
Washington,  Pa.,  1866.  and  at  Western 
Theologir.vl  .Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
isdic  haii  jiastorai  charges  at  Uhurcbville, 
HarrishiiiL'.  Washington,  and,  siDOe  1868, 
of  West  Church.  New  York. 

Pax  vobiscum,  Latin:  "peace  be  with 
you,"  the  common  salutation  among  the 
ancient  Christiaus  of  the  Latin  Clmn  h.  .au<l 
also  addressed  to  the  congregation  hy  the 
bishop  or  pastor  at  his  entrance  into  the 
ehunm. 

Payne-Smith,  Very  Rer.  Robert,  Dean 
of  Canterbunr,  Church  of  England;  b.  in 
Gloucesterehire,  Eng.,  in  Not.  1818;  waa 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  l>eoame  Regius 
Professor  of  divinity  and  rector  of  Ewelnae 
in  1W15,  an<l  dean  of  Canterbury  in  1871. 
He  published  a  translation  of  St.  O/rtTji 
Ciimiiirntnry  on  St.  Lnk-i'x  Hoxi'i  l.  <)xfoi<l. 
1859,  2  vols.,  and  a  translation  of  the  Kcclt- 
itiaMtical  Ulttory  qf  John,  Bishop  <\f  Kphenttt; 
l«flO;  TTkeaaiims  Syriactta,  1«<58,  soo.;  com- 
raeutarleo  on  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  sad  Geneaia, 
and  waa  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
visers. 
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PayMO,  Bdward,  D.D.  (Bowdoin,  1821), 
au}(ref(ationali8t;  b.  at  HindKOt  N*.  H., 
ily  25,  1783;  d.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Oct  22, 
k27.  Ue  graduated  at  Harvard,  18U3,  atud- 
d  divini^  under  his  father,  Dr.  iieth 
ftyaon,  and  taught  at  boms;  and  ffom 
ec.  IWt  was  iwator  at  PorUand,  first  as 
•Ileafoie.  and  frum  1811  insole  charge-  He 
as  unambitious,  wrote  nothinf;  but  ser- 
ous, and  repeatfdly  declined  ciiHh  to  Boa- 
m  and  New  York;  but  liis  ^'t-niality, 
mity,  and  devotion  niiidt'  a  (iicp  impreH- 
on  on  those  who  knew  bim,  and  liis  Memoir 
y  Asa  Cummings,  lioaton,  1828,  gave  him  a 
.ore  than  national  reputatiou.  His  life  has 
aen  written  also  by  E-  Blokersteth,  London, 
sH,  and  othem.  His  Sermon*,  1828-61,  re- 
rinted  witli  his  Select  Thowjhia  in  8  vols., 
mtland.  184»i.  and  again  18of»,  have  beiMi 
more  rca«l  at  home  and  abroiul  than  tliu 
riting8  of  anv  other  New  England  divine 
ccept  Dr.  Dwight"  •     F.  M.  B. 

Pazmini,  Peter,  h.  at  GroHswardein,  Hun- 
iry,  Oct.  4.  1570;  d.  at  Presburg,  March  19, 
W";  wa.s  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
olozsviir,  though  his  piiik  iils  were  f  ulvin- 
t»,  and  entei-ed  the  ordei  in  l.V'^T;  tini.slied 
Is  studies  in  Rome,  became  professor  of 
ililosophy  at  Gi-az  in  15U7  and  was  ap- 
sintea  archbishop  of  Presburg  in  1610  and 
■eated  »  cardinal  in  1629.  He  wrote  a 
amber  of  traets  against  the  Protestants 
id  his  sermons  are  still  read  in  Hungary. 
u^  it  was  principally  l>y  other  means:  by 
ri\i:iu  tlie  Pr<iiest.ant  pastors  from  tlieir 
irislies  and  contlscating  their  property, 
id  bv  installing  the  Jesuits  in  their  places, 
lat  lie  succeeded  in  crushing  out  Protes- 
.ntism  in  Honguy.  <8m  bit  Hfe  by  Kau- 
.tYer.  Vienna.  IRW) 

Peabod]^  Andrew  Preston,  D.  D.  ( Harvard 
oHege,  18i»),  IX. D.  (University  of  Roobes- 
r.  N.  Y.,  18(B),  I  nitarian;  b.  at  Beverly. 
:is8.,  March  19, 1811,  ur:uluated  at  Harvard 
ollege,  18'-'il.  and  at  the  theoh>',TcaI  semi- 
.iry  connected  with  it  in  1S;{J,  and  wiw 
rofessor  of  Christian  morals  there  and 
rejurher  to  Harvard  I'niversity,  18tK>-81. 
ee«litod  The  North  American  Review,  1852- 
and  published  Lectures  on  Chriittian 
o«tHne«,  Boaton,  1844,  :M  ed.,  1807;  Chri»- 
oa  CoNsoteffbns,  1840,  ttth  ed..  1878;  CAn>- 
anity  and  Setenee,  New  Tork,  1874;  ser- 
ous, translations  from  Cicero,  Aorvord 
emlniscenres,  Boston,  1888,  etc. 

Peabody,  George,  J. CD.  (Oxford.  1807), 
L.U.  (Harvard  IS — ),  philanthropist;  b.  at 
,  Danvers  (now  IVabodyl,  Mass..  Feb.  IS, 
■'-•."):  d.  in  London.  Nov.  I.  IsCv.  He  became 
clerk  at  11,  an<l  in  1H14  a  partner  with  Eli- 
ia  RiggS  of  New  York,  removing  in  1815  tO 
altimore.  In  18:17  be  founded  a  banking 
onse  in  London.  His  great  wealth  was 
innillcently  and  wiih^ly  distributed,  in 
trge  measure  during  Ins  life.  18,600,000 
(luce  greatly  increase<l)  went  to  erect 
wellin^s  for  London  workmen;  ii2.(X>r».iHH> 
>r  education  in  the  Scmthern  stiites; 
l,4tN>.tHH)  to  found  the  IVabodv  Institute 
1  Baltimore;  <;:.'r><».0(N)  for  libran.  s  at  Dan- 
era  and  Peabody,  Mass.;  $1&0,UOO  each  to 
raaeaiBB  at  Harvard  and  Tale;  $140^006 


to  the  Academv  of  Sciences  at  Salem ;  and 
$100,000  to  build  a  church  at  Georgetown, 
MaiM.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother;  besides 
many  smaller  sums  given  elsewhere.  "  Ue 
taught  the  world  how  a  man  may  be  the 
master  of  bla  fottnnebDot  its  slave."  His 
life  was  written  by  Fhebe  A.  Haaafordf 
Boston,  1882.  P.  M.  B. 


Peabody,  William  Boon  OUtik  D.D. 
(Harvard,  1842),  Unitarian;  b.  at  Exeter, 
N.  11.,  July  9, 1799;  d.  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
May  28,  1847.  He  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1817,  and  from  1S20  was  pastor  at  Spring- 
field. He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
an  admirable  character  of  the  (  haiuiing 
type.  His  Catechittm  in  Vernf,  with  a  tew 
hj'nins,  appeared  at  Springfiold,  182:):  his 
SermoM,  with  a  memoir  by  bis  brother, 
1846,  and  his  LUerarjf  Remains,  Boston,  isfia 

F.  M.  B. 

Peace-Offering.   See  Offkuixos. 

Pearl,  a  pre<-ious  substance  produced  by 
a  shell-fish  of  the  oyster  class.  It  was 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  East  as  a  personal 
ornament  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  Ker.  xvii.  4,  xviiL 
12,  16)  and  is  often  used  in  Scripture  to 
represent  things  of  great  price  (Matt.  vii.  6, 
xiii.  4.'>,  4(1,  Kev.  xxi.  21).  In  Job  xxviii.  18, 
where  the  A.  V.  haa  pearls"  the  K.  V. 
gives  crystal.  T.  W.  C. 

Pearson,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1660). 
F.R.S.  (1067),  Bishop  of  Chester;  b.  at 
(Jreat  Snoring,  Xorfolk,  Feb.  2s,  lf'.lL>;  d.  at 
Chester.  .Iiily  It),  KiSd.  He  pa>se(l  fr<an 
Eton  to  Camliridge,  ItWl,  and  became  fellow 
of  King's  College,  16:14;  rector  of  Torring- 
ton,  Siufolk,  1641;  minister  of  St.  Clement's, 
Eaetchean,  London,  1660.  At  the  Hestora- 
tioo  preferments  came  in  thick  and  fast, 
for  he  was  oonsldered,  says  Burnet  **  in  all 
respects  the  greatest  divine  of  the  age:"  be 
wa.s  made  prelmndai-y  of  Ely.  archdeacon  of 
Surrey,  and  master  of  .lesns  College,  Cam- 
bridge. I'W'iO;  professor  of  divinity,  Kkll ; 
master  of  Trinity.  liitiJ;  Hishop  of  rhester, 
lti72.  Ho  was  more  a  man  of  Ixwjks  than  of 
affairs:  by  far  his  greatest  work,  An  Kxpn/ti- 
tion  qf  the  Creed,  London,  1659,  has  been  held 
in  honor  from  that  day  to  this.  It  is  positive 
in  doctrine,  but  moderate  in  its  eodesiaa- 
tioal  claims.  His  Minor  Thenhgirat  Workt 
were  reprinted  in  J  vols.,  Oxford,  1S44.  with 
memoir  by  E.  Churtoa.  F.  M.  B. 

Peasanti^  War,  Th;  Is  Hie  name  gener- 
ally given  to  a  wide-spread  rising  of  the 
Gorman  peasantry  which  took  place  in  the 
l>e;^innin)^  i>f  \~>'^'>  and  whi«*h  by  the  licen- 
tiousness and  ferocity  of  tlie  one  party  and 
the  cruelty  and  reven<;ef ulness  of  the  other 
forms  one  of  the  blomliest  |)age.s  in  the  his- 
tory of  Germany.  The  principal  cause  of 
the  rising  was  the  abject  condition  in  which 
the  peasantry  was  held  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobiUij  and  the  tHargjt  and  similar  oat> 
breaks  of  despair  had  of  late  been  of 
freipient  orcuiTence.  Hut  it  cannot  be 
doul)ted  that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
the  <;eneral  sjiirit  of  injury  and  feeling  of 
freetlom  difTused  by  tlu'  lleformation  exer- 
cised a  gri-at  intiuence.  Xor  can  it  he 
denied  that  many  of  the  worst  excesses 
1  ooounitted  by  the  peasants  were  Insllgatod 
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by  the  Anatoiiliat*  and  other  religioiw 
faaatioe.  The  movement  began  on  Jan.  1, 
161B,  when  the  peasant*  of  Kempten,  Bava- 
ria, suddenly  fell  upon  the  convent,  took  it, 
plundered  it,  and  compelled  the  :il>b<»t  to 
renounce  all  his  riRht^s.  Tlicin  i  it  lapidly 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Soiulunn  and 
far  into  Xorthem  (iemumy.  The  demands 
of  the  pcaaants  were  moderate  and  just: 
free  election  of  their  parish  clergy:  appro- 
priation of  the  tithes,  after  proviain((  for 
UM  aninteBaBee  of  toe  parish  clergy,  to 
the  rapport  of  the  poor,  and  purposes  of 
general  utility,  abolition  of  serfdom  and 
the  exclusive  hunting  and  rtsliini;  rights  of 
the  nobles,  restoration  ni  tlmse  forests, 
liclds,  and  meadows  whiih  senilur  and 
ecclesiastical  lords  had  wilfully  tikou  pos- 
session of;  relo;use  from  arbitrary  aujjmen- 
tations  and  multiplications  of  services, 
duties,  and  rents;  equal  administration  of 
justiee  and  abolition  of  some  of  the  most 
odious  emetiotui  of  tbe  clerjry,  efeo.  But 
the  means  employed  to  enforce  these  de- 
mands were  most  terrible:  plunder,  arson, 
and  nuinlri.  Tlio  jit'Hs;uits.  however,  wero 
witliout  Ifiuiers.  witliiiut  any  or>;anization, 
and  without  arms.  As  .soon  .is  the  t^overn- 
ment  becume  fully  aware  of  the  dan^'irous 
condition  of  the  country,  especially  on 
account  of  the  doubtful  attitude  of  the 
oitiee,  it  took  onlj  a  oonple  ol  montilts  and 
the  whole  commotion  m»  rappressed. 
About  200,000  peasants  were  kined,  by  the 
sword  or  by  the  rope  or  by  starvation,  ami 
whole  counties  lay  completely  dev.astated 
and  lies. (late.  As  ceitaiiily,  however,  iis 
the  lU'fnrination  had  servtii,  diiccUy  and 
indirectly.  U>  stir  up  the  Pea.sants'  War,  as 
certainly  it  had  to  pay  dear  for  it.  For  the 
FWUHUkts'  War  changed  the  Reformation 
from  a  grand  and  anblime  popular  move- 
ment to  a  mere  affair  of  the  pnnoes.  (See 
Zimmermann.  OeaehUihte  de»  groaam  Bau- 
$nUcrie'js,  Stuttj^art,  1841^,  8  vols.) 

c.  r. 

Peck.  JcMe  TnsMieU,  M.  S.  Bishop,  b. 

St  Hlddleileld,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  T.,  April  4, 
1811;  d.  at  Syracuse.  N".  Y.,  May  IT. 
He  was  ediicated  in  Cazenovia  semiii.u  y  and 
licensed  t<>  preach  in  ls_«».  .Vfter  holding,' 
various  pnsitions  sui'oessively  a.s  principal 
ot  ((incaticuial  institutions,  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Tmct  Society  iu  New  York,  pii«- 
tor  in  St  Francisco,  Sacramento.  Peekskill. 
Albany,  Syracuse,  he  was  in  1875  elected 
bishop  and  went  in  1881  as  delegate  to  the 
Methodist  ficumenical  Conference  in  Lon- 
don. He  published  Tike  Central  Idea  of 
ChrMiamh/.  New  York,  is.",;  The  True 
Woman^  1857;  What  mugt  I  do  to  f/e  saced/ 
1868;  and  Tk»  OrwU  E^uMic,  188& 

Peek,  John  Mason,  D.D.,  (Harvard,  1852). 
Baptist;  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Oct  81, 
1789:  d.  at  Ro«>k  Spring.  HI..  March  15,  IWVH, 
He  became  a  l{a|>ii--t  preacher,  1812,  and 
from  1817  laliored  in  the  West  as  a  pioneer. 
He  founded,  or  aided  in  founding.  Hock 
Spring  Seminary,  1827,  afterwards  Shurtleff 
College;  The  Pioneer  newspaper,  1829;  the 
Baptiat  Home  Mission  Sooietjr,  L888,  which 
he  advocated  in  1886;  and  the  Baptist  His- 


torical Society.  16S8.  He  wrote  TTte  Bmh 
orant's  Ouide^  Boston,  1881,  and  several 
Lives,  etc.  His  Memoir  by  R  Babcock 
ai)peared,  Philadelphia,  1864.       F.  M.  B. 

Pederaen,  Ohristieni,  b.  at  Svendborg, 
Funen,  Denmark,  in  1480;  d.  at  Helsinge, 
Zealand,  Jan.  16,  I5.'>4,  studied  the<do);y  in 
Paris,  became  canon  at  the  cathedral  of 
Lund,  translaUni  the  New  Tostauient  into 
Danish,  l.")2H,  and  was  very  active  for  the 
introduction  of  the  KeformstiMl* 

Pedobaptism.  See  P.KivoBAPnssf. 

Pelagius,  Pelagianism.  The  preat  work  of 
the  Kastern  Church  tl)eolo<iians  in  the  de- 
velopment of  (  liristian  dm  trine  was  done  in 
the  departments  of  Theolojry  and  Christol- 
osy.  In  the  department  of  Anthropology, 
their  situation  in  the  midst  of  tendencies  to 
heathen  materialism  and  to  Gnosticism, 
led  them  to  lay  emphaste  npon  human 
responsibility  and  freedom,  though  they 
dia  not  deny  the  necessity  of  trrace.  In 
fact  the  preat  doctrine  upon  which  they 
expended  so  uuich  thoUKbt,  the  incarna- 
tion, was  it.<clf  sfcurity  against  their  for- 
;;ettiu);  the  Judiilessnesa  of  man  witliout 
God  to  achieve  his  salvation  of  him.-<elf. 

But  the  systematic  development  of 
Anthropology  was  performed  iu  the  West- 
ern Church,  which  wm  also  dixeoted  by  the 
clrcumstBBoes  In  wldch  it  found  itMii,  bv 
the  pi-actical  tendency  of  the  "Western  mind, 
and  by  the  practical  problems  of  the  church 
in  it*^  connuost  of  the  \\orld.  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question  and  to  the  solution 
arrived  at. 

I'ela^ius,  whose  personality  and  labors 
(pive  nse  to  the  controversy,  was  a  British 
monk,  who  came  to  Itome  at  a  date  not  ex- 
actly ascertainable,  and  whose  previous  hte- 
tory  is  entirely  unknown  to  ua.  He  was 
acquainted  wiui  the  Greek  language  and 
theology,  which  he  found  represented  in 
Home  l)y  Rutinus.  His  theories  were  Mib- 
hUmtially  at  this  time  what  they  suli.-.e- 
qucutly  were  i.seo  art.  ArorsTiXE).  His 
labors  at  Hume  were  both  literary  and  prac- 
tical. He  wrote  here  before  410,  his  com- 
mentaries upon  the  epistles  of  Paal,  which 
Iwve  been  long  aaetibed  to  JerooM  nnd  are 
found  in  his  works.  He  waa  aurh  moved 
by  the  moral  lazness  which  he  found  about 
htm,  and  which  he  sought  to  bring  to  an 
end  by  exhortations  to  earnest  endeavor. 
But  he  was  met  by  excusc-s  derived  from 
the  Weakness  of  man.  and  trom  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  tjisk.  This  was  the  perverted 
result  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and 
inability,  found  in  Ambrose  and  other  pr«> 
vious  Latin  Fathers  in  an  undeveloped  eon- 
dition.  Polagins  met  the  reply  by  aaser- 
ti<ma  of  human  aMIity,  whieh  were  correct, 
had  tJjey  not  gone  into  an  cxti-eme  which 
was  no  longer  correct,  and  involved  admis- 
sions whi(  h  ought  not  U>  have  been  made, 
(iod  demands,  lie  said,  nothing  impossible 
of  man.  He  must  struggle,  and  he  is  able 
to  conquer.  It  is  undeniable  that  Pelagiua 
bad  real  dangers  in  mind,  and  sought  to 
promote  real  and  lofty  morally.  Still  he 
seems  to  have  conceived  of  nofallty  ae 
somethinf  mpert  in  itself,  to  have  ignored, 
perhaps  f»  hsve  been  unconscious  of  the 
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act  that  all  true  morality  has  its  roots  iii 
eligion,  and  that  in  apite  of  the  repulsive- 
leu  of  that  raookerj;  of  nligiooa  feeling 
i-hich  he  saw  about  him,  the  coDscioasneie 

f  one's  own  weaknesit  in  the  flrat  step  to 
arcii  ipatiou  in  tlic  liiviiie  Htren^tli. 

I'c!.i;iius  wuH  (»iM»ii  jiiii)e<i  by  ''(ulestius. 
.  lid  was  niori'  open  in  his  sbiteint- iit»  and 
id  mure  U>  bring  i'elHKiani.sm  into  notice 
ban  its  first  pnipouudur.  Tlie  two  went  in 
11  to  Africa,  whence  Pelai^ius  soon  de- 
4Mted  for  Palestine.  Cwlestius  was  soon 
ccaaed  of  heratieal  views,  and  was  tried 
«fore  the  Bishop  Anrelins  for  the  denial  of 
riu'inal  sin  and  of  the  necessity  of  prat  e, 
nd  excomninnicatetl,  aftor  whicn  lie  went 
o  Kphesus  (412). 

Mrantime  Jerome  in  ralLstiiic  h:ul 
OL-onie  disturbed  about  PehiK'U'*-  ^n"!  i'l 
onjunc-tiou  with  Orosiu«,  a  .Spanish  pre-s- 
igrter,  had  complauied  of  bira.  In  415  a 
ouocil  was  oaUed  at  Jeriutalem  to  hear  the 
ase.  Orosituh  who  had  to  act  as  praaeon- 
or,  was  hudly  equal  to  the  oocasion,  and 
*e]:vtfius  was  able  to  make  such  explaua- 
ions  of  liis  former  statements,  and  to 
iisist  np<»n  sn<  li  denials  that  the  assembly 
.  IS  satislit'd,  andbo  was  acquitted:  but  as 
uii^iustine  sbows,  tlie   explanations  were 

iNin;;enuous,  and  the  denials  untrue,  so 
bat  the  Pelagius  who  was  ar(|uitted  was 
.ot  the  real  Pelagius.  Orusius  askcil  that 
he  affair  be  trtuisferred  to  Rome,  since 
*ela(dQs  was  a  member  of  the  Latin 
.'hurcb.  He  then  retiUDed  to  Africa  and 
•'ported  tbu  matter  to  the  African  bishops, 
'lu-se  pri>ceedcd  to  write  t^>  the  bishop  of 
Jonie.  Innocent  1.,  against  l'<'la^,'ius.  to 
.'bicb  Pelagius  responded  by  a  Ictti  r  to  tlio 
ame  bishop,  which  contained  a  detailed 
tetement  of  bis  tiie<iIo;;iral  views.  liut 
nnooent  was  now  dead,  and  Zosimus  had 
ucceeded  him.  He  showed  for  some  time 
disposition  to  favor  Pelagius;  but  the 
ifrican  bishops  referred  to  the  former  de- 
i-iMHH  of  Innocent,  and  in  a  s5-nod  in  41S 
lattirmed  their  own  former  position. 
'auHnus  of  Milan  tonk  a  similar  position 
0  tlieirs.  Tin-  satnc  year  the  African 
ish«»ps  held  a  ;jcncral  African  council  and 
ondemned  Pela^anism,  and  gained  over 
lonorius  to  their  side,  who  issued  an  im- 
erial  rescript  which  directed  that  Pela- 
ians  when  found  should  be  banishe<l. 
osimus  now  changed  his  ground.  But  the 
esnlting  ]>er8ccution  only  brought  to  the 
runt  an  abler  representative  <>f  the  matter 
;>an  bad  before  appeare<i.  .Julian.  l»isbop 
f  Kclanum  in  Apulia.  l'elai:ius  disaiipeai-s 
."om  our  siixlit  about  421;  Cujlestius  reajv 
ears  once  more  in  Rome  in  424;  but  the 
plod  at  Ephesus  joined  Pelagianism  with 

estorianism  in  final  condemnation  (481). 
'hus  essentially  defeated  by  the  argnments 
f  Augustine,  and  externally  defeated  by 
liun  b  decisions,  Pelagianism  disappeared 
s  an  oiganizeil  party  in  the  church. 

(See  Thomasius.  Dnijuii wirseliirhte,  liar* 
;ick,  DogmenyetchidUe,  Mozley,  AwjuHtin- 
"I  DoctriM  ef  PredeatlnaMoA,  London, 
m.)  F.R.F. 

Pelagius,  the  name  of  two  pop<is.  1.  B.  fn 
ome,  pope  ."..V>-r)tlil:  d.  Mar.  "5,  •'>«<).  In  r>43 
e  was  apocrisiaiius  of  the  pope  at  Constan- 


tinople, bat  soon'  returned  to  Rome  where 
he  won  the  hearts  of  the  poople  by  his  chai^ 
ities.  VkooiMtoMShewaa  fai  charge  of 
theailairs  of  the  church  at  Rome  during 
the  pope's  absence,  and  saved  the  people 
much  severity  at  the  hands  cf  tbc  (iotiiic 
king,  Totila.  Later  be  was  witli  tbc  pope 
in  < 'onstantinoj>lc.  and  here  followed  Vi^- 
ilius  in  his  vacillation  upon  the  'I'liree  Cbai>- 
ters  (Q.V.).  Retaining  home,  Vigilius  died 
upou  tne  journey,  and  at  the  nomination  of 
Justinian  Pelagius  aneoeeded  him.  The 
cleigy  and  people  wm  not  favorabto,  b«t 
after  a  time,  when  be  had  purged  binself 
b^  an  oatli  fmm  the  charge  of  having  put 
\  igilius  out  of  Ids  way,  his  former  gootl 
deetls  were  remembered,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived as  pope.  The  Tuscan  bishops 
renounced  communion  with  bim.  wliere- 
niion  he  accused  them  of  schism,  since  they 
separated  themselves  from  tlie  inenrobent 
of  an  apostolic  see.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  full  elalm  of  the  later  papacy.  2.  Pope 
Nov.  22,  578  to  Jan.  15  (about),  590.  He 
tried  to  compose  tlte  strife  caused  by  the 
Three  Cbaiitcis,  but  without  great  success. 
He  citeil  in  excuse  lor  the  clian<;e  of  jiiind 
through  which    X'iyiliiis    ])assed.   tliat  of 

Peter  as  to  tlte  circumcision  of  heathen 
upon  professing  Christtanlty.     F.  H.  F. 

Pelagius,  Alvarus,  a  native  of  .Spain,  a 
member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  a 
liiijiil  of  Duns  Scotns,  became  grand  peni- 
tentiary to  Pone  John  XXII.,  i:]l(W-;i4,  and 
afterwartls  bitdiop  of  Silves,  Portugal,  and 
wrote  De  planctu  eecletiat  (printed  at  Ulro, 
1474.  Lyons,  1570^  Venice,  1660),  in  which  he 
gives  an  exposition  of  ultramontanism  in 
it.s  most  extreme  form  and  ascribes  to  the 
pope  a  power  completely  absunl. 

PelHiran,  Xooxad,  b.  at  Ruffaoh,  Alsace, 
Jan.  8,  1478;  d.  at  Zurich,  April  6,  1656, 
entered  the  order  of  the  Coideliers  in  1493. 
studied  Hebrew  with  great  seal,  visited 

Himu!  in  1517,  and  was  made  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  IJasel  in  1.V.'2  and  at  /urich, 
where  he  einbrared  tbc  Keforniatioii  and 
married.  He  wrote  the  liist  text-book  for 
stmlents  of  Ilebn'w  ever  written  by  a 
Christian  (Uasel.  l.'ttK],  reprinte^l  by  Nestle, 
Tiihingen,  1877)  and  among  the  reformers  he 
was  the  first  who  published  a  nearly  oom* 
plcte  commentMT  on  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  Zurich,  ir).'^'2-:'.9.  7  vols.,  (he  omits 
Jonah,  Zechariah  and  Revelation). 


Teloabet,  Francis  Nathan,  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity  of  East  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 

l.H«4).  Congregationalist:  b.  In  New  York, 
Dec.  2,  isn,  graduated  at  Williams  College, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  IVkJ,  and  at  tlie  theo- 
logical seminary,  Hangor,  Mo.,  IS'T:  la  id 
different  Congregationalist  pastorates  and 

[)ubli8hed,  jointly  with  Mrs,  Mary  A.  Pelou- 
>et,  Select  Notes  on  the  International  Sun- 
day School  LcMtona,  Boston,  1875,  899.;  /n* 
UmaUtHuU  QuesUon  BooJr,  1874,  soo.;  Sumiav 
Sfhool  QvarteHy,  1881,  $q.;  SmUh-Pdouibet 
imie  mrtionary,  Philadelphia,  1884;  StUset 
6ong»  for  the  Stmdo]/  School,  New  York, 
1884;  ete. 

Penance    (poenitenUa),  the  •aerament 

which  according  to  the  Roman  Church  '*rfr> 
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move*  all  nuii  conmitted  after  baptism  by 

will  or  act."  The  teim  penance  is  also 
often  used  of  the  satisfactidiis  which  are 
pres(  riljed  by  the  priest  upon  tlie  confes- 
sion i>f  a  sin,  which  are  truly  and  properly 
punishraento  for  it,  and  an  such  natisfy  the 
jUKtice  of  Go«i.  The  whole  Hacrament  in- 
cludes as  integral  parts,  penitence,  of  which 
there  may  be  MvenU  qualities,  oonfeMion, 
satisfaction,  and  abaohition.  The  practice 
of  otal  eonfeaslon  grew  up  irradually  in  the 
ehnroh,  and  was  made  obligatory  onlv  as 
late  as  the  year  (See  Avricvlar  Con- 
raauov.)  F.  U.  F. 

Fe-ni'-el,  or  PMu'<«l  {the  fate  of  God),  the 

place  between  the  .lahhok  and  Succoth, 
where  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  ((ieu. 
xxxii.  24-.31,  II08.  xii.  4)  "face  to  face." 
Gideon  504)  years  later  (.hid.  viii.  17)  found 
a  tower  there  whicli  lie  deHtniyed.  About 
250  years  later  Jeroboam  (1  Ki.  xii.  2-))  went 
from  Sbeokem  and  rebuilt  Penuei. 

T.  W.  C. 

Penitentiala.  The  Romatn  theory  of  pen- 
ance requireR  that  satisfaction  be  made  for 
sins  committed,  before  absolution  can  Iw 
imparted.  The  assignment  of  suitable  sat- 
isf actions  for  dilTerent  sins,  therefore, 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
priest.  In  the  middle  a^es  there  were 
various  books  in  cireulatiun  deHigned  to 
assist  in  this  duty,  wliicli  were  called  Lihri 
Prnitrntialfs.  or  peniteiitials.  Hulcs  upon 
this  sul)jei  t  were  ^iven  as  early  as  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  (;{14)  and  are  contained 
in  letters  of  liasil  of  Cffisarea*.  In  the  West- 
ent  Church  Cyprian  mentions  a  book  which 
was  essentially  a  penitenttaL  Theod<ne  of 
Canterbury  compiled  a  penitential,  not  now 
existing.  The  earliest  in  the  Frankish 
kingdotti  \vns  one  of  f'ohimban's.  I'eniten- 
tials  niul(ii)iie<l  rapitlly,  ami  nliont  s"-*!* 
Ebbo  of  Kheims  hatl  a  special  fiiic  ]irep,u  eil. 
Its  5th  book  was  called  the  Hoimin  l^t^uid  n- 
tial.  It  was.  l»owever,  of  Frankish  oriRin. 
Other  so-called  Roman  Penitentials  were 
also  current  in  Franoe,  bat  none  wei-e 
aothentic.  There  never  mw  an  authorised 
Eoman  Penitential.  See  Haaasen,  Oe- 
tehichte  der  Qiifllm  U7nl  dfr  Litrratur  des 
kanonitchen  Hcchtea  im  Abendlande,  Vienna, 
1870.  *  F.  H.  F. 

Penitential  Psalms  is  the  common  name 

of  the  7  psalms:  6,  32,  3S,  51  (the  MlMrerp). 
102,  l;JO,  and  14.'{,  which  aln  ;uly  :it  tlir  time 
of  Origen  were  put  together  and  set  .iii.irt 
as  typical  expressions  of  the  sorrow  of  sin. 
Innocent  III.  ordered  them  to  be  always 
recited  in  Lent  and  several  popes  have 
attached  indulgences  to  their  reciUU. 

PenUf  William,  Quaker;  h.  in  London, 
Oct  14,1044:  d.  atRuscombenearTwyford, 
Berkshire,  July  HO,  ni8.  His  father,  an 
admiral,  was  endowed  with  Iriah  eatates  by 

Cromwell  and  knighted  by  (Charles  11;  his 

mother  was  Margaret  .lasper  of  Rotterdam. 
After  spending  1'  y<'.»rs  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  2  in  France,  be  was  in  ltV4 
entered  at  Linci>ln's  Inn.  where  the 
plague  revived  his  early  relij^ious  imjaes- 
uoos.  Sent  to  Ireland  1006,  he  came  again 


(as  formerly  atOxfoi-d)  under  the  intluence 
of  Thomas  Lee.  a  Quaker,'and  after  a  short 
impriBonnu'nt  the  next  year  bej^.ui  preach- 
inji.atid  refused  to  uncover  before  bis  father 
or  the  kin^;.  His  lirst  book,  TruHi  Kxalttd, 
London,  1068,  declared  his  new  faith  to  be 
"  the  alone  good  way  of  life  and  salvation." 
It  was  followed  in  swift  aiMNMeston  by 
others,  among  which  No  CVom,  Ifo  Croicn^ 
1010,  is  the  most  important  In  this  year 
his  father  died,  after  comnundiiitr  William 
to  the  kin;;  and  the  duke  of  York.  The 
possession  of  a  fortune  did  not  check  bis 
zeal;  twice  tried  and  imprisoned  (ItiTt^-Tl/ 
for  pn-achiiij,'.  lie  told  his  persecutors  •' I 
know  the  way  U>  Newfjate,"  and  wrote  TTte 
Great  Civ<e  <^f  Liherty  qf  Vontcience  there. 
In  1072  be  married  Guliehna  Springett.  who 
died  1604,  leaving  S  sons  and  a  dautrhter. 
Having  b(Bcome  one  of  the  propriet<>i>i  of 
West  Jersey,  he  drew  up  its  constitution, 
which  attracti'd  many  (Quaker  settlers.  In 
Ui.'^l  f  'liarles  11.  in  payment  of  an  «dd  claim, 
granted  liim  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
(includin<;  Delaware),  and  insisteti.  much 
against  I'enn's  will,  on  that  name  instead 
of  ".Sylvania."  landing  at  Newcastle, 
Oct.  27.  m:>,  be  founded  Phihidelphia,  and 
secured  just  laws  to  his  vast  domain.  Its 
extent  never  enriched,  and  at  times  i  m  ]>over- 
ished  him.  His  Renerosity  tosettl«  is,  liis 
equity  and  mildness  with  "the  Indiun>.  his 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  toleration, 
afford  the  secure  basis  of  his  fame.  The 
slanders  of  Macaulay  have  been  abundantly 
i-cfut<-d.  Though  hiiih  in  the  favor  of 
.lames  II.  attd  ezposetl  to  misconception 
thereby,  he  was  no  friend  of  tyranny,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  opnre'ssion. 
abhorring  the  two  principles  (»f  '*  obedience 
without  conviction,  and  destroying  them 
that  diflTer  for  (Jod's  sake." 

At  the  Hevolntion  be  met  «lifliculties  with 
rouia^c.  l{ei>e;Uetlly  a^rcused  of  treason, 
be  was  deposed  fn>m  his  K*^»venor8hip 
(l»W>2-!>4).  and  for  a  time  8U8Ix^cted  by  bis 
co-religionists;  but  his  character  triiimphed. 
In  1O06  he  married  Hannah  Callowhill,  who 
bore  him  S  sons.  In  1009-1701  he  was  again 
in  America,  and  made  a  new  treaty  with 
the  Indians.  His  later  years  were  passed 
at  Kensington,  Knlghtsbridge  (1703).  Brent- 
ford (1706),  and  RuRcombe  flTlo:  Ik>  had 
much  trouble  from  his  province,  with  mis- 
n)aiia;:ement,  pecuniar}'  losses,  and  hissim's 
misconduct.  Kr«»m  1712  bis  mind  was  im- 
paired by  apo].b  xy,  bttt  the  serenity  of  hia 
faith  remained.  His  memory  is  Justly  cher- 
ished not  only  by  his  own  sect,  but  by  all 
Protestant  Cfhristendom,  as  "the  most 
human,  the  most  moderate  and  the  most 

fmciflc  of  all  rulei-s."  "the  first  in  hnnian 
dstory  establishing  the  Law  of  Love  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  in  tiie  iateroourse  of  na^ 

tions." 

Some  of  bis  writinps  have  been  often 
rcj.rinted:  aniont;  the  best  is  FYittt*  of  SoH' 
fiiflp,  lOas.  His  Sf  h  rt  Worlex  appeared  ITTI. 
1782  and  182&.  Uis  life  has  been  written  1^ 
Clarkson,  London,  1818,  22  vols..  r«v.  ed. 
Phila..  18B0;  J.  Post.  London,  l^^Vi;  Dixon, 
1K.M  :  Janney,  Philadelphia,  1S.VJ:  J.  .Stough- 
ton.  I.ombui,  IS81:,  .111(1  (itbci-8.     F.  M.  B. 

Pennaforte,  Raymond  de^  b.  at  Barcelona* 
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tin,  at  the  close  of  the  l^ith  century:  d. 
•re  Jan.  6,  127.j;  Htudied  t  iiuoii  law  iit 
na,  entered  the  Dumiiiii-an  ordur  and 
ote'It  Summa  caMUum  pocnifentirit,  became 
tfessor  to  Gregory  IX.  and  matle  a  coUec- 
R  of  his  decretals,  was  elected  general  of 
.  order  in  l:C88»  bat  resigned  that  ofBoe 
1  devoted  Umaelf  exclmlvely  to  the  oon- 
ision  of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 

*eiiiiy,  the  wovd  used  (Matt  xx.  2,  Mark 
.  16,  Rev.  vi.  4)  to  render  the  Bomau 
loHiM  which  was  equal  to  16  eaate  of  our 

•ney.  The  "penny**  shown  to  Christ 

re  the  likeness  and  the  name  of  Tiberius, 

0  had  then  been  on  the  throne  for  many 
urs.  T.  W.  C. 

^enny  Weddings  was  the  name  of  a  pecnl- 
form  of  wedding  festivals  common  in 
)tl;ind  until  tlu!  uuddle  (»f  the  17th  cent- 
pT.  fiich  K^'cst  iuvittnl  ni;ikin<;  a  contrl- 
ion  in  niunoy  to  pay  for  tin-  j^^ineral 
peuses  of  the  feast  and  provide  for  a 
de  surplus  to  assist  the  nowly-marricd 
iple  in  furnishing  their  house.  They 
re  frequently  denounced  by  preslqtairies 

1  assemblies  for  their  profanenees,  and 
18  fell  into  disuse. 

?enry,  John,  b.  in  Wales,  l.V>9:  hanged  in 
ndon, MaT29,  V>W;  was  educated  in  the 
man  Catholic  faith,  and  took  oixlera  in 
i  Church  of  EuKlandt  1586»  but  his  hete- 
lox,  puritanii>separatistle  ideas  soon 
lught  him  iut^>  troubles  with  the  biBhops, 
J  in  Marrli.  l.'>s)»,  shortly  afti'r  the  publi- 
•.ion  of  tlie  Martin  Marprelato  tracts,  he 
1  til  .•Scotland.  In  15l»2  ho  returned  to 
ndon;  wasarrestetl  at  KalcliiT,  Mam  Ii 
■8,  and  convicted  of  seditious  and  re- 
llions  oondact  on  completely  futile  and 
nsy  eridenoe*  (See  Dexter,  CoHorqfation' 
*m  at  seen  in  it»  Literatunt  19ew  Tork, 

<\  pp.  24n-'.>.'L'. ) 

'entateuoh  (tite  rolls  or  rolinneit),  the  name 
►en  by  Tertullian  and  Origen  to  the  first 
e  books  of  the  Bible,  Genesis,  Exo- 
8,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy 
'lich  see).  These  names  arc  all  derived 
m  the  Greek,  the  Jews  bein>;  :u-cu8tomed 
name  each  hook  from  its  lirst  word, 
e  Pentateuch  is  called  in  the  Old  TesUi- 
nt  the  Law  (Neh.  viii.  2),  the  Book  qf 
Law  (viii.  3),  the  liouk  of  the  Law  nf 
i»eH  (viii.  1),  tlie  Book  of  the  Law  of  Je- 
ah  (ix.  3),  the  Book  of  Monea  (xiii.  1). 
The  Pentateuch  purports  on  its  face  to 
/e  been  written  by  Muees  (Ex.  xxiv.  4): 
ittd  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
rd;*'  (Deut.  xxxi.  9),  "And  Moses  wrote 
n  law,"  verse  24,  *'  Moses  made  an  end  of 
iting  the  w^ordH  of  this  law  in  a  hook." 
c  MoKaic  authorship  w;us  universally 
epteil  utitil  iniMlcrn  times.  It  was  .m- 
led  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century 
Ilohhes  (1.'><H  ),  Pevrerius  (KVa),  R.  Simon 
7^)  and  Clericus,  Lut  the  effective  nttai'k 
s  begun  by  Astnic  in  IUSS,  who  brought 
s  clearlv  the  peculiar  use  of  the  divine 
nes  in  Genesis,  in  some  portions  Jehovah 
ird)  predominating,  while  in  others  Elo- 
I.  lOuii;  was  most  freiiut  nt,  whence  he 
ei  It  <1  tli.'it  the  hook  consisted  of  different 
mmenta.    Eichhoru  (1760)  carried  the 


matter  farther,  and  added  ditTerences  of 
style  as  another  indication  of  llie  ditTerent 
materials  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  In  isotJ  Dr.  (ieddes  started 
what  has  been  called  tlie  fragmentary 
theory  which  resolves  the  Pentateudi  into  a 
number  of  detached  pieces,  without  either 
logical  or  ehronological  correction.  This 
was  warmly  advocated  by  J.  S.  Vater 
(18<»2-5)  and  by  D.  T.  Hartmaun  (livil).  It 
was  succeeded  by  the  supplementary  hy- 
jtothesiH,  according  to  which  the  original 
lioi  umcnt,  hein^  P^lohistic,  was  supple- 
mented bv  the  insertion  of  Jehovistic  sec- 
tions. This  wa«  advocated  by  Kwald,  SttUi- 
ttlin,  Bleek,  Tuch  and  Lemferke.  but  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  New  views  were 
subsequently  adopted  by  Hiipfeld  (1853), 
Popper  (1862).  K.  H.  Oraf  (im  who  stated 
only  what  he  had  learned  from  Hi  tiss  many 
yeai-s  before),  Colenso  nN!:ii,  Kucncn,  \oi- 
deke,  Dillinan  and  Wollhausen.  These  have 
dilTerences  among  themselves,  but  aijree  in 
making  the  Pentateuch,  or  ratlier  tlie  Ilexa- 
teucli  (  for  they  include  Joshua  as  the  com- 
pletion of  what  went  before)  acomposition 
of  much  later  date  than  Moses,  Wellhauaen 
viewintr  the  return  from  exile  as  the  period 
when  tlie  whole  was  linally  revised  $Sni  as- 
sumed its  present  form.  They  insist  that 
the  different  writers  cn^jajred  in  tlie  Pentii- 
teuch  can  he  determined  hy  the  u.se  of  aji- 
jiropriate  tests.  One  of  these  is  hiniiH<i<i*', 
i.  f.  tlie  vocabulary  emidoyed.  Another  is 
ittyle,  iucluiling  the  moue  of  conception  as 
well  as  the  form  of  the  expression.  A  third 
is  material,  since  matter  is  found  in  one 
which  is  not  given  in  the  others.  ▲  f  ourtii 
is  theology,  one  writer  being  more  stricdy 
monotheistic,  spiritual  and  elevated  than 
another.  Now  applying  these  tests  it  is 
found  that  there  are  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch that  were  written  by  one  who  ]»re- 
fcrred  to  use  the  name  Jehovah  whence  he 
is  known  as  J ;  others  came  from  one  wlio  pre- 
ferred to  use  Elohim  whence  he  is  known  as 
E.  Both  uf  tliese  agree  in  some  respects, 
and  being  akin  in  spirit  to  the  gi*eat  proph- 
ets are  MUed  pro^ietical,  ana  their  work 
when  quoted  as  a  whole  is  referred  to  as 
.1.  E.  Another  portion  because  it  iiu  ludcs 
all  ceremonial  and  sacrificial  usa^;*-  is  termed 
the  ju  iestly  narrative,  and  it  is  denoted  hy 
the  h>tter  P.  This  includes  the  middle 
btMjks  of  the  Pentateuch.  Another  portion 
is  the  i)ook  of  Deuteronomy,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  is  the  book  found  in  the  temple  in 
the  days  of  Joeiah  (2  Ki.  xxii.  8),  having 
been  hidden  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
known  by  the  letter  D.,  while  Dt  is  u.sed  to 
denote  another  writer  who  in  the  spirit  of 
the  fonner  composed  certain  additions  to 
Deuteronomy  and  several  of  the  historical 
h«>oks.  All  these  weie  folldwcd  hy  the 
final  redactor  who  brought  the  whrde  into 
its  pi-escnt  form,  and  who  is  denoted  by  the 
letter  R.  The  date  of  these  various  writers 
is  differently  stated,  one  being  supposed  to 
have  written  about  SOO  B.a,  another  in 
Manasseh's,  or  Joeiah's  reign.  Another 
work  was  not  completed  until  after  the 
captivity.  The  statutory  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  naanufactured  by  ita  author,  but 
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as  a  ccKlilication  of  existent  UHagea,  in  many 
features  handejl  down  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, thouub  in  otliein  mo<lified  or 
developed  by  the  lapse  of  years.  The  full 
force  of  the  reasoninR  employed  by  those 
who  maintain  the  late  and  oumposite  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood wititont  a  earefnl  oomidentlon  of  de- 
tails which  there  is  not  room  to  reproduce 
hero.  TbiTc  must  be  preat  planBibility  in 
it,  or  it  would  not  he  so  i^»'nerally  accepted 
in  (ierrniiny  as  it  is,  or  lin<l  so  many  advo- 
cates amon^  tlie  scholars  of  (Jreat  Hritain. 

Still  the  advocates  of  the  ti  atlitional  view 
of  the  matter  contend  that  the  case  against 
the  Monaic  authorship  is  by  no  means  made 
out.  They  urica  tint  ff  the  existence  of 
different  documents  wore  sstablished,  the 
compilatiim  of  them  into  a  slnele  narrative 
nii;ilit  have  i»een  the  work  of  Mosus  and 
otlier  writers  nmb-r  his  direelioti.  l)ut  they 
aflinn  tli  \t  in  ui y  of  the  ar;iuments  based  on 
supposed  diilerences  of  languajxe,  style, 
material  and  theology  arc  not  sustained  by 
the  facts  iu  the  case!  They  claim  that  the 
lan^ia^e  of  the  Pentateuch,  being  through- 
ont  Hebraw  of  the  purest  kind,  is  incon- 
sistent with  *  Teiy  fats  origin;  and  so  aru 
the  local  allusions  to  Egypt  and  to  a  life  in 
the  wilderness,  as  well  as  the  doctrinal  con- 
tents which  are  in  all  respects  of  the  mt»st 
elenifntary  nature.  The  laws  contained  in 
the  Five  Hooks  arc  so  intimately  iiit>M  woven 
with  the  history  as  to  be  inseparaide: 
whoever  wrote  tlie  one  must  of  necessity 
have  written  the  other.  The  alleged  incon- 
sistencies and  statements  implying  a  lat(>r 
date  than  that  of  Moses  admit  of  a  reason- 
able soTntlon,  and  some  whieh  do  not,  can 
be  readily  acronnted  for  as  editorial  notes 
addi'il  at  some  siiliseijuent  period.  A  larjje 
numbi  r  nf  (  uses  is  cIIimI  in  whieli  p.assa^es 
in  the  pi 'St-Mo^air  writin-^s  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Mosaii'  hooks,  and  often  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  them,  so  that  the 
proposed  reconstruction  would  take  in  a 
uuq^partof  the  sacred  volume.  Some  of 
the  Claims  of  modern  oritieism  are  de- 
nounced as  wild  and  extravagant,  such  as 
that  '*  the  book  of  the  law"  found  in  the 
tcmjde  in  the  days  of  Josiah  was  a  recently 
nianufaeturerl  production  that  had  been 
.•icri  ft4  (1  in  ordtT  to  he  found,  .and  that 
Ezckiel's  splendid  iilealization  of  the  church 
of  the  future  in  the  closinir  chapters  of  his 
book  was  not  a  symbolic  prophecy  but  a 
prose  sketch  of  the  new  ritual  then  to  be 
inteodoced.  Besides,  the  testimony  of  our 
Lord  and  of  ^e  inspired  writers  of  the  Kew 
Test.ament  is  une«inivocally  -liven  to  the 
Mosaic  ori'.Mii  of  I'entatenrb.  The  nassapes 
on  this  [toint  are  so  many  and  clear  .and 
stronj;  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  them 
on  the  theory  of  aeecnnniodation. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very  ex- 
tensive, but  reference  may  be  made  on  one 
side  to  Wellhausen.  Eng.  trans.  Hittory 
hraeh  Edinburgh,  1885;  Kuenen,  Eng.  trans. 
ne  Religion  qf  Iwael,  London,  1974»  S  vols.; 
W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  TeiL  fn  the  Jevtah 
Church.  18S1. 

On  the  other,  to  W.  IT.  (Jreen.  New  York. 
lR«i2,  MoH>s  iiu'I  the  I'rophrts;  K.  ('.  Bissell. 

The  Pentateuch:  its  Origin  and  Structure, 


1885;  T.  W.  Chambers  (editor),  Pentateuchal 
C'nMdstn,  188y.  T.  W.  C 

Pentaooat  {fiftieth),  the  Greek  bmho  of 

the  2d  of  the  S  great  yearly  festivals  of 

Israel,  called  "the  feast  of  weeks"  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  22),  and  "  the  feast  of  harvest '"  ( Kx. 
xxiii.  Id).  It  wa-s  celebrat^'d  on  the  .OOth 
day  after  the  I'ltli  of  Nisaii.  the  2tl  day 
ot  the  l'a^r>ovcr  I  Lev.  xxiii.  I.'.,  lit).  It  w:ui 
instituted  as  a  day  of  tlianksf;iving  (Num. 
xxviii.  25)  for  the  grain  harvest  which  was 
gathered  during  the  7  weeks  between 
the  Tassover  ana  the  Pentecost.  The  prin- 
cipal service  consisted  in  the  offering  of  2 
loaves  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17). 

The  later  .lews,  after  the  ib  stniction  of 
.Jeiusaleni  rc;,'ardcd  this  feslivai  as  com- 
memorative of  the  yivin^  of  the  law  from 
Mount  .Sinai.  They  inferred  fr<im  Ex.  xix. 
1,  10,  11,  11$,  that  the  }{iving  of  the  law  took 
place  on  the  50th  <iay  after  tiie  deliveranee 
from  Ejiypt.  In  the  course  of  time,  th« 
Jews  living  in  other  climes  with  ano^et 
harvest  season  c;tnie  to  consider  this  tiio 
principal  signiticance  of  the  festival. 

In  many  portions  of  Christendom  Pente- 
cost (under  the  name  of  Whit8un<lay)  is 
celebrated  7  weeks  after  Ea.ster,  in  com- 
memorati<m  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Snirit  (Acts  ii.  1-14),  .as  the  birthday  of  the 
Cnristian  Church.  The  conversion  of  the 
.3,000  on  that  memorable  occasion  was  the 
"  flntAvits  "  of  a  mlf^ty  spiritual  harvest 
(John  ir.  85,  86).  not  eonilned  to  one  nation 
or  period,  hut  Hxtfndin<;  over  all  the  earth 
and  to  the  cud  ul  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pentecost,  Cleorge  Frederick,  D.D.  (I>a- 
fayette  College,  Easton.  Pa..  1884),  Congre- 
^ationalist;  b.  at  Albion.  Ills.,  .Sept.  2:J, 
1S42,  was  successively  a  printer's  appren- 
tice, secretary  to  the  governor  of  Kan.sas. 
a  law  student,  capfciin  of  the  sth  Kentucky 
Union  Cavalry,  18t52-64,  and  held  various 
Haptist  pastorates  from  18<(4  till  ld81,  in 
which  year  he  became  pastor  of  Tompkins 
▲venue  CongrMe^oiml  Church,  Brooklyn. 
If.  T.  In  Iflm  he  went  to  India  ss 
an  evangelist.  Tie  published  Anf/el  in 
Marble,  Host<m.  is7rt,  .'Id  e<l..  ia84:  the 
Vi'hniw  of  thr  liitok.  New  York.  Is"'.',  "d  ed.. 
I8»();  Quit  of  Egypt,  London,  lHd4,  New 
York,  188S,  etc. 

Pe'-or  (cU  il),  a  mountain-peak  in  Moab, 
the  la.st  of  the  :>  stations  (N'nm.  xxiii.  2!*i 
from  whieh  Halaam  lieheld  aiul  Idesseti 
Israel.  I'rof.  Paine  identifies  it  with  one 
of  the  summits  of  Jebel  Siaghah.  In  Num. 
zxv.  18,  xui.  16,  Josh.  xxii.  17,  Peor  is  a 
oon traction  for  Baal-peor  (Kum.  xxv.  3). 

T.  W.  C. 

Perambulation  of  Parishes,  or,  as  the  term 
is  also,  Beating  the  Parish  Bounds,  is  a 
peculiar  method,  once  used  in  England  and 
partiallv  also  in  Scotland,  of  ascertaining  and 
snstainiiiff  the  boundaries  of  a  parish.  Bo- 
fore  the  Information  the  lord  or  the  manor 
with  a  large  banner,  priests  in  surplices  and 
with  crosses,  and  other  persons  with  hand 
bells,  banners,  and  staves,  followed  by  most 
of  the  parishiooors,  walked  in  a  procession 
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)und  the  pariHli,  stopping  at  crosses,  form- 
ig  rnisst  s  oil  tho  pround,  saying  or  singing 
•sjk  Ix  to  the  cross  and  allowing  driuKing 
I'i  ^'ood  cheer.  This  took  place  on  Aucen- 
on  day.  After  the  Keformation  such 
)remonie8  or  practises  as  were  deemed 
djectiooable,  were  aboUehed  and  odIt  tlie 
leful  part  of  the  oaatoin  waa  retainea,  but 
srambulations  for  ascertainine  the  boan- 
iriesof  parishes  were  long  |HTformed  every 
•ar  in  orahont  Asrension  wi  ek  by  the  niin- 
U  r,  elujn  h  wardens  anfi  parishioners,  and 
p  to  this  day  tpiestions  of  disputed  boun- 
try  between  pariiihes  are  still  settled  by 
10  evidence  afforded  by  thene  perainbula- 
ons.  as  iu  such  questions  immeinurial  cus- 
>in  18  conclusive.  Many  curious  ouitoma 
re  connected  with  the  afmir :  there  are  even 
gacies  founded  to  provide  l»eer  and  cakes 
•r  the  perambulators.  C.  P. 

Perataeis  the  name  of  an  obscure  Gnostic 
«t,  lirrt  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
ria  and  generally  claued  together  with 
le  Ophites,  which  nee.  The  name  is  of 

acertain  derivation. 

Ifmayf  Thomas,  b.  at  Uridgenorth,  Slirop- 
lire*  Eng.,  April  Vi,  1728;  a.  at  Droroore, 
Dowut  Ireland,  Sent.  80,  1811, 
jhaplain  to  tiie  Idnir  in  ITHO, 

■an  of  Carlisle   in  and    bishop  of 

i-i>more  in  17S2,  and  publishe<l  a  transla- 
on  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  iu  1T<54,  a  Key 
the  Xf'w  Tiniinni'ut  in  17(16,  and  in  the 
une  year  his  best  known  WOtk:  ReUquea 
'Ancient  Enyliah  Poctri/- 

Perea,  or  PeroM  (from  rhmv:  beyond),  was 
le  territory  Iwyond  the  Jordan  in  which 
le  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad  were  settled, 
tee  Bbthababah.) 

Pereira  de  Pig^eiredo,  Antonio,  b.  at 
acao,  Estremadura,  Portugal,  Feb.  14, 
il.  in  I,is]»on.  Aug.  14,  1707;  was  edu- 
kted  by  the  Jesuits,  entered  the  Congrega- 
on  of  the  Oratory,  and  aefjuired  a  name  as 
teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  H«« 
as  a  tlrni  adherent  of  Pombal  in  his  orri.  - 
astical  reforms  and  wrote  a  great  number 
'  tracts  and  essays  against  the  Jesuits 
hich  were  translated  into  French.  Italian, 
td  German.  He  also  made  a  translation  of 
le  whole  Bible  which  is  still  in  use. 


ounl^ 
as  made 


The  Luthenm  and  Be- 
•rmed  symliols  deny  the  possibility  of  per- 
ction  in  this  life.  '  The  Roman  ratholirs 
tid  tliat  the  renewed  ran  fully  keep  the 
vine  law  and  even,  by  ol>ser\  inir  t!ie  evan- 
•lical  counsels,  <lo  more  than  is  cotn- 
ande<1,  and  thus  lay  up  a  fund  of  superer- 
pitory  merit.  The  Armininn  doctrine  is 
iriously  stated.  As  commonly  held  it 
lows  Ignorance  and  error  and  uiftrraities. 
It  exrUides  all  Inward  disposition  to  sin 
ul  all  outward  commission  of  it,  since 
•rfect  love  for  (;o(l  L.'nverns  tlie  entire  life, 
id  thus  fultils  the  ■•  law  of  Christ under 
hich  alone  tli(»  (  hrisi  i.in's  probation  is  now 
•Id.  The  I'liemis  r<>:u  h  that  the  justitied 
ay  he  fn  i-  froni  actual  sin  and  in  that  re- 
ject perfect,  yet  this  perfection  admits  of 
•owth  and  may  be  lost  without  diligent 
atoh  and  care.  Pres.  Mahan  and  Prof. 


Finney,  holdine  that  the  demands  of  Qod*» 
law  are  adjusted  to  the  ]>resent  ability  of  tiM 
subject,  taught  that  believers  may  be  as 
jiertectly  coiifornu'd  to  (iod's  will  in  their 
measure  as  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  in 
theirs.  The  objections  to  all  theories-  of 
perfectioniflB,  however  carefully  guarded, 
are  that  they  tend  to  low  views  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  divine  law;  to 
inadequate  conceptions  of  tlie  evil  of  sin; 
to  an  inferior  standard  of  moral  eNoelleil06t 
and  to  spiritual  pride  and  fanaticism. 

Lit.  ]Io(i|io.  Theol.  III.  ;  Wesley  and 
Fletcher  on  Citriutian  Pa/ection  ;  Finney, 
Theotogy,  T.  W.  C, 

Pei^ga,  a  ci^  of  Pamphylia.  on  the 
river  Cestms,  i  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  river,  no'w  obstructed  l)y  a  bar.  was  for- 
merly navigable  as  far  as  I'erga.  where  Paul 
and  llarnabas  landed ou  their  first  luis^ioii- 
ary  t<iur  (Acts  xiii.  13)  with  Mark  who 
there  foreook  them  and  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Paul  revisited  the  place  (Acts  ziv. 
S5).  Peiga  had  line  public  buildings, 
amooK  them  a  far-famed  temple  of  Diana. 
Extensive  mins  remain  at  the  i>lace,  now 
called  hj  the  Turks  MM-KaU»»i. 

T.  W.  C. 

Per'-ga-mnm  {Percamos  in  A.  V.),  a 
city  of  Ifysia  noted  for  its  wealth,  its 
literature  and  its  idolatrj'.   It«  improved 

nietluHl  of  ]ueparing  skins  for  writing 
was  called  rhnrtit  jienjtituena,  whence  our 
word  "  i»archmcnt."  One  of  the  seven 
churrhes  of  Asia  was  at  Pergnmum  where 
Satan's  sect  is"  (Ik-v.  i.  11.  ii.  lL'-]7).  The 
place,  now  called  Bergama,  has  a  po]>ula- 
ti on  of  80^000,  a  tenth  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians. T.  W.  C. 

Pericopes,  extracts  from  the  .Scriptures 
prescribed  for  public  reading  in  the  churrhei.. 
The  custom  of  such  public  readings  begins 
in  tho  ancient  worship  of  the  aynaeogue.  As 
the  ( hristian  ChuroJi  waa  »  cmld  of  the 
synagogue,  it  waa  natural  fltat  Its  worship 
sliould  be  nu)delled  upon  that  of  its  parent 
institution.  At  first  the  Old  Testament 
was  read  alone  in  the  Christian  worship, 
but  l>v  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  we  hear 
of  "  tlie  Ttirinorials  of  the  Apostles,  which 
are  called  go8p<ds,  and  of  the  writings  of 
the  Ptophets."  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
reading  of  the  law  in  oramectico  with  the 
gospels  and  tin  eplsllea.  When  the  canon 
of  Scripture  waa  geneffally  settled  and  a 
regular  liturgy  had  oeen  formed,  and  when 
•iruanization  and  uniformity  became  cbar- 
acteri.'^tic  of  the  ehurehes.  it  was  natural 
that  sNstem.Hof  selections  for  jiuhlic  read- 
ing should  be  made,  and  these  we  liud  in 
fact  at  early  dates. 

The  lectionary  of  the  Greek  Church  Itears 
marks  of  great  antiquitv.  Two  svstems 
rnn  llirongh  it  side  by  side.  First,  it  is  in 
general  arranged  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
uous reading  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
boitk  after  book.  But  second,  this  contin- 
uous reading  is  iTitcrrnpted  by  various  sjie- 
cial  (x'casions.  su<  h  as  feast  days  an<i  saints' 
days,  upon  w  liich  selections  are  a|)pointed 
wHich  have  some  special  appropriateness. 
Then,  tlie  selections  for  continuous  reading 
bear  some  relation  to  the  time  of  year,  as 
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tor  eniDple,  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the 
Aeta  are  the  MleotMui  l4Mr  the  period  includ- 
ing Easter  and  Pttnteeoet  In  the  remain- 
der of  the  yt-ar  it  is  evident  that  the  series 
of  Sundays,  that  of  the  SabhathH  or  Satur- 
days, iiiul  th;it  <<[  tliL>  other  tive  days  <»f  the 
week  hiivu  each  a  Hptn  lal  systfui  of  continu- 
ous lessons.  Tlie  Armenian  Church  lias 
much  longer  selections  from  the  Scriptures 
than  the  Greek,  and  includes  lai^er  selec- 
tions from  the  Old  Teetament.  'rne  Nesto- 
riaa  Chttrch  wae  the  flrat  to  prepare  a  lec- 
tlonary  in  which  pericopes  should  be  marked 
out  for  all  the  chutx:li  year,  and  in  which  the 
Old  Ti'stanicnt  should  be  assijjned  a  plat^e 
siiie  hy  side  with  the  Now,  double  lessons 
from  it  bfiiijj  assi<;ni'ii  to  tin:  i  iitiii-  yr:u. 
In  North  Africa,  in  TertulHan's  time,  there 
was  a  selection  of  passages  which  gave  a 
substantially  continuous  series  of  reatlings. 
In  the  West  there  were  at  first  many  dis- 


tinct svstema,  as  theCanuan,  the  uallic, 
the  Miiaoeae,  the  Hozarame.  Theoe  grad- 
nallywera  replaced  l>y  tlie  Ronuuif  which  la 


the  result  of  a  long  di^velopment  It  bears 
marks  of  the  confusion  introduced  by  a 
multitutle  of  leadin;;  ideas  i)revailin;;  at 
different  times.  The  Ueformation,  which 
intro<luced  the  regular  study  of  the  Uible 
and  employed  it  as  the  base  of  oomtinttonB 
expository  preachingt  brought  in  Main  tlie 
ancient  practice  m  OOBtlnnoBB  aeiections. 
This  reached  ita  grantaat  compass  in  the 
Bni^Iish  Church  wnioh  proyided  the  system 
retained  iti  it  to  this  day,  of  a  complete 
continuous  readinii  of  the  Old  Test^iment 
<luring  the  year,  w  ith  slight  exceptions,  of 
a  triple  rea«ling  of  the  N'cw  Testament,  anil 
a  twelve-fold  reading  of  the  I'salter.  This 
eontinu<)U8  reading  is,  however,  interrupted 
by  special  feast  days,  and  by  the  Sundays, 
la  the  non-liturgical  churches  of  America  all 
Idoft  of  oontinnons  pubUe  reading  of  the 
Scripture  has  unfortunatelv  passed  from  the 
minds  of  pastors  and  people,  till  in  general 
only  short  lesscms,  wliich  are  intended  to 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  special  tesich- 
ing  of  the  day,  are  raid.  F.  H.  P. 

FerklnB,  Justin,  D.D.,  missionary;  b.  at 
West  Spriiigfleld,  Mass.,  March  V2.  IS*).'):  d. 
atChicopee,  Mass.,  Dec.  1.^59.  He  gi-ad- 
nated  at  Amherst,  1S29,  spent  two  years  at 
Andover,  and  in  is:;.!  entered  the  Cou'^'rega- 
tional  ministiT  and  was  sent  by  the  A.  U.  C 
F.  M.  to  the  Nestorians  in  Persia^  i-earhing 
Oroomiah,  the  scene  of  bis  labors.  Nov., 
1834.  Here  he  translated  the  Bible  and 
other  booka.  In  IMS  he  tnweUed  through 
ttte  United  States  wilh  Mar  Tohanan,  a 
native  bishop.  In  .\ng.,  isno,  he  came  home 
to  die.  He  ]nihlished  Kif/ht  Venrn  in  Fpt- 
$ia,  Andover.  isi:;,  and  Miuionuri/  Life  in 
Pernin,  Boston,  iNll.  F.  M.  B. 

Perkins,  William,  b.  at  Marston  .Ia1>et. 
W.irwickshire,  Eng..  in  I'mS;  ,\.  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1002;  studied  at  <  aniliridge,  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  Uiere  in  l.'s.'>.  He  was  an  ex- 
treme Calvinist  in  doctrine  and  his  ArviiUa 
Aurea,  Cambridge.  JJMO,  forms  the  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  Armbiiaa  Contvo- 
▼ersT.  His  collected  works  appeared  at 
Cambridge,  1603, 3  vols,  f  oL  0.  P. 


Psrowna,  Right  Bew.  John  Js 
D.D.  (Canbndge»  Church  of  Enghmd; 
b.  at  Bnrdwan,  Bengal,  India,  March  IS, 
182:^,  was  educated  at  C  ambridge,  Eng.. 
hehl  various  university  appointments.  Hul- 
sean  professor  of  divinity  1X75-78;  became 
dean  of  Peterborough  in  1878;  bishop  of 
Worcester  18H0.  He  is  editor  of  The  Cam- 
hriilije  Bihh  fur  SrfiooU,  1877,  aqq.,  and  pub- 
lished The  Book  <it  Paalmtt,  a  Mete  Trnnit- 
lation  with  Jfotea,  London,  liMMIS,  2  vols., 
6th  ed.,  188S;  ImmorUUUv  (Hulsean  Leotaras). 
i  vHi;  Srnnrms,  lUTi,  etc. 

Ferpetua,  a  Roman  matron,  liberally 
educated,  who  was  martyred  at  Carthage 
in  the  reign  of  Septimus  Sevema 
with  great  cruelty,  in  oonneetion  wloi 
several  others.  She  is  famous  for  the  tlrm- 
nesB  with  which  she  resisted  the  entreaties 
of  her  father,  and  her  natural  desire  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  her  infant  son.      V.  II.  F. 

Per-ro'-n^^  Oiovanni,!).  at  Chieri ,  Pied  m  on  t. 
in  171M;  d.  m  Rome  Aug.  2i»,  isTC);  studied 
theology  in  Turin,  entered  the  ."society  of 
.Jesus  in  1H1.'>,  and  was  aj>pointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Orvieto  in  181«  and  in  Col- 
legium Romanum  in  If^'Si,  and  was  during 
his  lifetime,  as  he  still  is,  the  leading  rS|K 
reseutativc  of  the  orthotloxy  of  the  Roman 
Church.  His  ProJeeUoaet  TMobflea*  BoBa» 
1885,  0  vols.,  waa  often  reprlntBd  and  trans- 
lated both  into  German  and  French,  there 
is  also  an  abrid^e<1  edition  of  it.  Home. 
184."),  4  vols.,  winch  has  been  translated  too 
into  other  languages.  Among  his  other 
writings  are  Ih  Iihuiarnlnto  Concfiiln,  lf*41\ 
II  Protintdntitiiuo,  1S4;}.  3  vols.,  translated 
into  Freni'h,  Paris.  Is-'tA.  De  ii\falUI>HUate 
It.  P.,  1874,  etc.  UU  life  was  written  by 
Feret:  £e  Clnr^Ral  du  Perroit,  Paris.  1876L 

Penronet,  Edward,  Independent;  b.  at 
Shoreham,  fiQ  m.  s.  by  w.  oi  London,  IISI; 
d.  atCauterbuiy,  1788.  The  son  of  an  cnraa- 
geUed  elergyman  of  note,  he  became  one 

of  Wesley's  j)reachers,  then  joined  I.atly 
Huntington,  and  finally  withdrew  from  tho 
Established  Church.  He  is  rcnu  inhered  for 
the  hjnin,  "  .Vll  hail  the  power  of  Jesua* 
name  '  (1780).  His  Occanionai  IVr4<«s,  118B» 
contain  nothing  else  of  equal  value. 

P.  H.  B. 

Perry,  Right  Rev.  William  Stevens,  S.T. 

D.  (Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn..  1869). 
LL.D.  (William  and  Mary  College,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa.,  1^7fi),  D.C.L.  i University 
of  Bishops'  College,  IxCnnoxville,  fan., 
1885),  Epiaoopaliau.  bishop  of  Iowa:  b.  at 
Providence,  R.  L,  Jan.  22,  1832.  gradnated 
at  Harvard  College,  1854,  studied  theology 
in  the  Alexandria  Theological  Seminary, 
Va.,  and  i)rivately,  held  various  yiastoral 
charges  and  was  in  \s~(',  i-on.secratcd  bishop 
of  Iowa.  He  jiublishcd  Lih  L-  irnm 
thr  Book  of  l'r<tv(  r>iis,  New  York,  187-,  4th 
ed.,  18>Ci;  A  Sunday-School  Erperimfnt^ 
1874.  U  ed.,  1877;  The  HMory  of  the  Ameri- 
JErptooepal  Cilkttrdk,  Boston,  1885,  2  vols.; 
besides  munerous  minor  pablicatioiiB»  » 
complete  bibliography  of  wUeb  Is  UmoA 
in  the  Encyclopadln  qf  LM»g  DMns^  Naw 
York,  1877,  n.  e.,  1801. 
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P«n«ctttioii  AB  a  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  may  be  defined  as  the 
jmployment  of  force  to  control  religious 
opinion.  It  is  thus  an  evil  result  of  the 
union  of  th*  chunsh  with  the  atnte  which 
Mgm  with  tho  odlotof  Milan  iwued  ta  813 
ry  the  first  *'  Christian  '*  emperor,  Con-» 
itaiitine,  and  which  has  survived  in  various 
Mi  ni-;  ti>  the  (.n  scnt  (l:iy.  Its  application 
o  iDiKlfs  ot  moral  control  of  relijfiouH  opiii- 
on  is  an  improper  one,  tlxiu^'h  mctlKxis 
nav  be  employed  in  resisting  opinions 
jritliont  resort  to  force,  which  do  not  ditfer 
n  their  spirit  from  p«rieoatioii.  The  rem- 
•dy  for  pei-secution  u  the  dttttn  Mparation 
)f  ohnzoh  and  state  everywhere,  and  then 
he  enltlvation  of  the  truly  religious  spirit 
n  the  chnrch.  This  is  not  :\  persecuting 
l)irit.  (yonfidenrc  iti  tlie  control  of  (»od 
n  the  woHii  will  remove  ;ill  apparent 
icccHsity  for  the  inUMference  of  ni;in. 

The  history  of  Christian  persecutions  in 
he  lioman  Empire  furmn  a  uistiuct  topic  in 
hurch  liistory.  The  political  contttnition 
if  the  empire  was  such  that  at  any  momenti 

0  gain  any  point  whleh  the  government, 
teemed  important  enough,  all  the  force  of 
he  state,  legislative,  judicial,  and  ezecn- 
ive,  could  be  (cathered  in  one  hand  and 
iseci  to  one  end.  The  religious  coujititii- 
ioii  niiiiie  ix  rserution,  wlien  Chri«tianity 
hould  once  apiwar  aljove  the  surface  of 
ociety.  s  moral  necessity.  There  was  a 
omplete  union  between  church  and  state, 
lul  it  was  the  general  point  of  view  occu- 
»ied  by  the  whole  ancient  syatem,  that  an 
iffence  against  religion  was  an  offence 
gainst  the  state,  and  must  accordingly  he 
lunished  by  the  state.  The  courts  took 
otjnis'.Hnrc.  therefore,  of  mfitters  of  opinion 
8  a  part  ot  tlieii-  rc<;nlar  business.  True, 
here  was  toleration  in  the  |{om;m  ?-m])ire, 
iQt  it  was  a  limited  toleration.  When  a 
lation  was  conquered,  its  people  might  go 
•n  wonhipping  their  own  deitiee,  and  citi- 
ens  of  tihesuUeeted  nafkNwniiffht  exercise 
heir  worship  m  Rome.  But  ii  waa  lawful 
or  a  Roman  neither  in  the  oonnnored  na- 
ton,  nor  at  Rome  to  Join  in  such  worship, 
xeept  upon  speriiil  decree  of  the  Senate, 
'heso  tolerated  religions  were  called  re- 
■liniiea  licitae.    Xow  Christianity  was  a 

1  lii,'ion  without  a  people.  It  could  not, 
herefore*  receive  toleration  imder  the 
hnttan  system.  It  was  lawful  for  no  one 
nywhere  to  wmnship  aAoordlng  to  the 
airiatian  forma.  Henee  to  be  a  Christian 
ras  a  crime  against  the  religious  system  of 
he  empire,  ami  for  that  reason  alone, 
.  crime  against  the  empire  in  its  polit- 
;ai  aspect.  It  mi<jht  be  allowed  to  tro  on 
or  a  time  without  the  adojition  of  scm  tc 
neasures  aj^ainst  it.  Hut  if  it  became  a 
pedal  object  of  suspicion  to  the  govei-n- 
aent.  every  power  of  the  empire  could  be 
aarshalled  against  it  immediately.  Nor 
rere  RU8pici«>us  elements  wantiiw*  The 
ecludcd  meetings  were  easily  mistaken 
or  the  secret  assemblies  forbitiden  by  the 
.iw  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  The  absence 
■f  images  jujinted  to  tlic  absence  <>f  any 
•elief  in  (rod.  to  atheism.  An<l  the  refusal 
'f  the  Chnstians  Hubsequenrly  to  <^o 
hrough  with  certain  forms  of  worship 


when  they  were  openly  demanded  as  mere 
forms  was  interprete<l  as  obstinacy,  which 
pointed  to  such  a  degree  of  fanaticism  as 
must  be  capable  of  any  violence. 

But  the  first  parses  utioa  had  a  simpler 
ori|g({n.  Mere  bad  beoome  an  ol^eot  of  sns> 
picion  as  having  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome 
in  the  year  '64,  when  a  conHagnition  had 
destroye*!  a  large  j)art  of  it.  To  divert  this 
suspicion  he  accused  the  Christians.  The 
charge  may  have  had  more  crt  dii  ility  be- 
caui«c  the  Christians  generally  Uuight  the 
near  end  of  the  world  by  fire.  Certain  con- 
fessed, and  upon  their  testimony  a  "great 
multitude"  were  convioted  of  ''hate  of 
the  honan  aaee"  and  were  executed  witb 
hideons  Mrtnres.  The  church  at  Rome  waa 
for  the  monwTit  almost  annihilated. 

Aft*fr  some  sliyht^'r  j)ersecutiuns  under 
Domitian  (SI-sh;)  came  as  the  next  impor- 
tant persecution  that  under  Trajan  (WS-llT). 
It  began  with  a  revival  of  the  laws  against 
secret  societies,  under  which  many  Chris- 
tians were  condemned.  Our  infoiTuation 
as  to  it  is  derived  principally  from  the  let- 
ter* of  Pliny  Hm  Yonnger  to  Trajso. 
(Trans,  in  Bonn's  series.)  He  inquired  what 
should  be  done  with  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  followers  of  the  new  religion.  Tra- 
jan replied  that  mild  meahures  should  be 
employed.  Christians  were  not  to  be 
searphed  for,  but  if  iiccused  and  convicted 
they  were  to  be  punished.  There  must  be 
always^  however,  a  reaponsihle  prosecutor. 
But  under  this  comparatively  mUd  rsplj 
very  naiqr  Christiana  were  execnted,  ma 
some  were  tortured.  Ignatius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  presented  himself  before  the 
emperor  when  he  was  in  Antioch.  was  con- 
demned as  a  Christian  and  scut  to  Rome 
where  ho  was  thrown  immediately  to  the 
lions  (110). 

The  reign  of  Antoninus  Tius  (i;]7-101> 
was  marked  by  Um  death  Of  Polycarp  at 
Smyrna.  The  mmoonsnl  made  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  deny  Christ,  but  when  h» 
refused  and  then  acknowledged  himself  ft 
f^hristian,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
for  this  reason  alone. 

Under  .Marcus  Aurelius  (lOl-lHO)  there 
were  a^aiu  severe  )iersecutiinis.  They  t  aii- 
not  1h!  traced  to  the  emperor  him.self,  but 
he  did  not  interfere  to  protect  Christians. 
The  calamities  under  wnich  the  state  suf> 
fered,  floods,  earthquakes,  pestilmieeBy 
etc.,  stirred  up  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment to  plaeate  the  neglected  gods  by  per- 
secuting tlieir  chief  neglecters.  Searcii  was 
now  made  for  Christians  by  exj>ress  com- 
mand. The  chief  scenes  of  persecution 
were  Iiy(ms  antl  Yicnne  in  Caul,  where 
almost  the  whole  church  were  at  i  nc  time 
imprisoned  t4)gether.  rothinns,  the  aged 
bishoji,  and  Hlarulina,  a  female  slave,  were 
martyred  at  this  time.  Justin  Martyr  also 
fell  in  Rome  (166). 

Under  Septimiiia  Sevems  (IW-SU)  Otmn 
were  consiaerable  perseoutimis  in  "Effjpt 
and  North  Africa.  Perpetua  and  FeUStas 
were  martyred  at  Carthage. 

In  all  these  'iH'rsccutions  there  is  SOme- 
thing  of  the  unpremediatetl  and  spasmodic. 
Hut  now,  after  a  jierio*!  of  cimiparative 
peace  for  nearly  &0  years,  in  which  the 
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church  had  jyreatly  increased  iu  number, 
the  government  l>ecanie  alarmed,  and  made 
under  Decius  in  25()  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
extirpate  Christianity.  An  ediot  was  pab- 
lished  enjoining  under  the  heavieBt  penal- 
ties the  return  of  the  people  to  the  old 
religion.  Confiscation,  exile,  t<jrture.  prom- 
ises and  threats  were  employed  to  induce 
(>hristians  to  sacrifice  t*>  the  gtnls.  Many 
had  found  a  place  in  the  external  chun  ii 
who  were  not  really  of  it,  and  these  fell 
away  in  <;ieat  numbers.  (See  article 
Lapsed).  A  great  desire  was  developed 
among  Christians  for  the  "  crown  of  imus 
tyrdom,"  and  biahons  who  fled  from  p«r- 
aeoution  were  looked  up<jn  with  some  tns- 
piefoo.  Cyiirian  who  at  first  fled  after- 
wards vindicated  himself  by  Hu)Terin<; 
bravely  in  i.'iS.    The  authorities  were  es- 

{)ecially   severe   with    bishops   and  other 
eaders  of  tlie  fliurehes. 

N'ow  followed  after  the  edict  of  Gal- 
liences,  which  made  Christianity  a  relifiio 
Ucita,  another  period  of  peace  (260-3(13) 
which  was  sueeeeded  by  the  flnal  straggle 
under  Diocletian.  It  bad  been  the  purposo 
of  this  emperor  to  re-establish  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  ami  he  had  remofleled  the 
form  of  ;;overnment  at  many  points  iji 
order  to  ;uH'om|)lisli  tliis  ohjei-t.'  Hi'  iinist 
have  liiially  j)»'ri  eive<l  that  the  old  empiie  ( 
needed  the  old  i-oligion  as  its  basis,  and,  ■ 
though  he  long  spared  the  Christians,  he  | 
waa  at  last  induced  by  Galerius  to  begin 
petsecntion.  Thouffh  IHocletian  showed 
litfle  personal  interest  in  the  persecution, 
it  waa  really  a  serious  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  annihilate  Cliristian- 
itv.  In  ;tt>."5  tliero  were  issued  tliieo  severe 
eflicts.  They  commanded  the  chun  hes  to 
be  razed,  those  who  luihl  i)ulilic  ofVice  to 
be  expelled.  Christian  slaves  to   l>o  de- 

£ rived  of  all  hope  of  ever  gaininf(  their 
berty,  bishops  to  be  imprisoned,  every- 
body to  sacrifloe,  and  all  who  refused  to  be 
tortured.  Sinee  the  Bible  was  the  obarter 
of  Christian  liberties,  all  copies  of  it  were 
commanded  to  he  siirrendered.  The  per- 
secution he<ian  with  tlio  destruetion  of  the 
church  in  N'ii  omodia.  Feb.  2:1  ;  i  l.  The 
persecution  spread  over  all  the  empire  ex- 
t  »'pt  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain,  where  Chris- 
tians were  protected  by  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus,  the  fatner  of  Conataatinc.  In  the  East 
it  wma  extremely  aevera,  and  when  other 
methoda  had  railed,  in  808  an  ediot  was 
issued  which  commanded  that  all  the  pco- 
]>le  should  sacrifice,  and  even  that  all  pro- 
visions in  tlie  markets  should  be  sprinkled 
with  sacrificial  wine.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  st:u  vf  Clu  iKtianity  out.  Fur  ciirht  years 
the  persecution  raged.  There  were  many 
apostates,  but  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
destroy  Christianitv  was  at  last  so  clear 
that  Galerius  himself  was  the  one  who,  by 
an  edict  from  Nicomedia,  put  aa  end  to 
the  Rtruftirle  in  SI1:  and  in  818  cane  the 
edict  of  Milan,  wliii  h  plared  Christianity 
upon  a  level  with  lu  athi  nism.  and  com- 
manded that  the  projHMty  which  had  been 
tiiken  from  the  chun  h  should  bo  restored 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury. 
And  now,  as  Diocletian  had  attempted  to 
foond  Ma  onpire  upon  pajprniam  by  tha 


destruction  of  Christiaidty,  Constantiac 
founded  his  upon  that  threatened  but  now 
triumphant  religion. 

The  great  flnnnasa  of  the  Chriatiaiis 
amid  so  great  tmtures  aa  they  Buffered  fa 
a  phenomenon  demanding  attention.  The 
fact  that  there  was  apostasy  among  then 
does  not  destroy  this  demand,  for  it  is  no 
wonder  that  under  such  a  pressure  the 
courage  of  men  should  givf  \\  ay  It  in 
still  a  wonder  that  the  courage  of  any 
should  hold  out  to  the  end.  The  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Christiana  themselves 
waa  tiiatthe  ehaqgea  made  against  tbem  of 
immoral  oonduot,  etc.,  were  untrue^  and  so 
cenld  not  be  admowledged  witihont  falia- 
nood;  and  that  thev  were  supported  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  truth  by  the  super- 
natural aid  of  the  Lord  .Ii  sus  Christ. 
Now  this  explanation  must  l  e  acknowl- 
edired,  or  it  must  be  maintained  that  the 
Christians  were  supported  by  a  great  and 
unfounded  enthusiasm.  The  explanation 
of  their  stead fastn^  by  such  an  enthusi- 
asm will  not  hold,  for  the  character  of 
many  of  them  is  against  it.  Such  grave  men 
as  Cyprian,  an  ecclesiastical  prince,  or 
rulycai  p.  or  .Insliii.  wci-e  not  carried  away 
by  i  iitiiusiaMii.  Tlieti,  again,  they  are  of 
too  {iiversL-  aue  and  condition  for  this  ex- 
planation. Their  sufferings  stretch  over 
too  threat  a  period  in  the  early  church,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  have  not  ceased  yet,  mar> 
tvi's  like  Hannin'gton  dying  stiil  in  Africa, 
tney  extend  over  far  too  ioitt  a  period  on 
the  whole  to  admit  of  any  false,  and  so 
temporal^,  enthusiasm.  Hence  the  expla- 
nation 01  the  Christians  themselves  must 
be  accepted  :is  the  true  one,  and  that  the 
mort)  conlidcuflv  since  there  are  many  in 
our  own  day  who  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  past  are  capable  of  iuteri)reti"ng  the 
Bufferings  past,  as  they  are  also  capable 
of  sharing  them.  This  explanation  ia 
strengthened  by  the  impossibility  of  oon- 
ceiving  what  unwoirthy  motive  could  bavo 

Cromnted  tiie  Christians  to  endure  such 
ardsnips.  There  was  no  fame  to  W 
gained  except  in  a  very  limited  circle,  no 
wealth,  no  advantage  of  any  kinil.  nothing 
but  death  and  heaven!  And  hence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  sutferings  of  the 
Christians  exhibit  one  case  of  the  operation 
of  the  supernatural  iu  the  world.  The  ex- 
istence oi  the  other  instances  of  the  same  su- 
pernatural power  confirm  and  explain  ^ia 
partictdar  case.  And  thus,  while  the  perse- 
cutions should  never  be  made  the  sole  ar- 
gument for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
they  art'  still  a  strong  arcument  for  it. 
I  See  I'll lln M  il,  (  V)»i./f(>^  of  ('hrixdanity  tcith 
llfatlK  uiHiti,  Eng.  Trans.,  New  York,  isiw; 
A.  J.  M 

London,  1ST*!.1  F.  H.  F. 

Per-sep'-o-lia,  a  celebrated  city,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Pei-sian  monarchs  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  (ircat.  Its  extensive 
rnhis  still  exist  and  are  called  C/ifl-Minar, 
or  "  Forty  pillars."  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  but  oecnta  in  Hie  Apocrypha  (9 
Mace.  ix.  2).  T.  W.  C. 

Perseveranoe  of  tlie  Saints  is  their  ooo- 
tlnuMMo  bi  gnwo  until  ISmf  lanob  i^oiy. 
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It  i«  tiie  fifth  of  the  Pt^e  Pointo  of  Calvin- 
18111,  was  lirst  chniilv  stated  by  AupuBtine, 
and  is  held  by  all  tlie  Reformed  ('hiirches 
as  a  lo},'ical  conse<juent  of  the  doctrine  of 
election.  It  is  opiiosed  by  Anninian.s  iis 
i]icun.si8t«nt  with  the  libertv  uf  tlie  will, 
with  the  warnings  addrewcd  to  beiievei-s. 
Bad  with  thA  facta  of  daJlj  aKperianoe  as 
rapmeding  the  nae  of  means  and  as  un- 
friendly to  morality.  CalTinista  uphold  it 
m  the  pround  of  election,  nf  the  believer's 
mion  to  CliriHt,  of  the  ethciu  y  of  the  Sav- 
our"H  atonement  and  intercession,  of  the 
ndwellintc  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  numerous 
xriptures  (e-K-  1  Pet.  i.  5),  at  the  same  time 
nsistinp  that  it  means  not  that  he  who 
be]  lieves  is  sure  of  salvation,  live  as  he 
DM.  but  that  God  secures  the  salvation  of 
Jie  Mllerar  hj  keeping  him,  through  faith, 
n  the  way  of  holv  ouedience  to  the  end. 
n  this  sense  the  doctrine  might  rather  be 
ailed  the  PreservatiMi  than  ihe  Persever- 
.nce  of  the  Saints.  T.  W.  C. 

Pmia,  BvanfeMoal  SyilaB  Ctanlk  See 

*BESBYTERIAN  ClIVRCIIES,  PtntO. 

Persia,  Religions  of.  Comparative  Phi- 
oloey  has  made  it  possible  to  distinguish 
a  the  prehistoric  rebgions  development  of 
'ersia  an  older  Indo-germantc  uia  a  later 

iHln-I'ersian  or  Aryan  period.  To  the 
11  lier  ludo-KeiMiaiiie  belontr  the  worshin  of 
he  pod  of  heaven,  Uyaus,  Inmiape  paid  to 
ncestors.  the  strupphi  between  llie  pods  of 
ght  and  hostile  powers.  ( )ii  tiie  ntln  i- 
and  many  features  common  to  Indians  and 
eraiaiia  do  not  occur  among  the  other 
ido-germans  or  only  in  haif-obliterated 
"acee.  The  reoogninon  of  the  saeredness 
f  fire  and  the  use  of  the  sacrificial  bever- 
re.  Soma  (in  Avestan.  Haoma),  seem 
•ecifically  Aryan  or  Indo-persian.  The 
edic  Mitra  and  Vama  for  example  c_jirre- 
tund  Willi  the  Persian  Milhru  and  Yimu. 
otli  repurded  the  cow  with  special  honi- 
rc.  The  bistorr  of  the  Indian  and  that 
'  the  Persian  religions  begins  in  the  Veda 
id  in  the  Avesta,  with  the  astabliahnient 
'  a  priesthood.  A  striking  resemblance  is 
te  comprehension  of  tiie  world,  the  gods, 
ituro.  worship  in  one  conception  as  the 
cred  "  order."  The  Vedic  rita  desipna- 
ii;  tliis  r  is  th(!  Avestan  asha.  In  the 
st<tric  period  Indians  and  Persians  con- 
3ued  in  different  directions  the  Aryan 
<ginning8.  Before  the  time  of  the  Jledes 
id  Cyrus  Iranian  history  is  obscure.  The 
deat  Iranian  empire  was  the  Median,  that 
imodiately  preceded  the  Parslaa  of  CynTs. 
,'rnR  founded  the  Persian  empire  which 
IS  ruled  by  the  Achaemenidae  somewhat 
ore  tJian  two  hundred  years,  until  Alex- 
uler  the  (ireat  jiut  an  end  to  their  sway, 
le  Ma(!edonian  and  Syrian  (.Seleuc  id)  do- 
inions  did  not  last  even  a  century,  for 
e  Parthian  kings  declared  their  independ- 
ice  about  b.c.  This  Parthian  kingdom 
•ted  under  the  Arsacidae  until  227  a.d. 
was  sapplaated  bj  the  dyaaaty  of  the 
issanidae.  Thts  was  in  its  tnni  overthrown 
*  the  Arabs  in  661  and  Pwrta  has  stoce  been 
ohammedun. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  <if  tin'  period  of  the 
ijaanidae  that  the  literature  is  at  all  lich. 


The  period  of  the  .Arsacidae  is  extremely 

ol)S(  ure,  only  Koman  and  Hvzantiiie  au- 
thors and  coins  atlordinp  sonieliints  repard- 
inp  it. 

The  first  native  source  of  information  to 
become  well-known  was  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Acliaemcuidae.  Cuneiform  research 
began  with  the  decipherment  of  tliis  aini> 
plest,  because  alphabetieal  species  of  eaae-i' 
iform  upon  tiie  Fersiaa  monuments.  Of 
Cyrus  only  one  quite  short  inscriiition  ha.* 
yet  been  found,  that  at  Murphfib,  probably 
upon  his  i:rave.  The  most  detailed  inscrip- 
tions are  those  of  Darius  (tn  the  rock  of 
Uehistun  and  at  Persepolis.  According  to 
these  insci  iptionii  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
zealous  servants  of  Auraniazda,  who  had 
created  everythini^  and  to  whom  they  owed 
their  thrones.  Aside  from  Auramacda  tbe 
inscriptions  mention  clan-gods,  and  Artax- 
erzes  Mnemon  puts  AnaTiita  and  Mitlira 
beside  Auraniazda. 

The  dialect  of  these  inscriptions  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Avesta.  In  vii  w  and 
usage  the  most  important  difference  is  that 
these  Persian  kings  were  buried,  a  practice 
which  the  .\vcsta  vigorously  condemns. 
That  the  inscriptions  leave  much  nnmen- 
tioned  follows  from  their  ohataeter  as  in- 
scriptions. 

The  religious  books  of  Persia  had  at- 
tracte<l  attention  somewhat  earlier  than 
these  inscrintions,  but  it  was  lonp  before 
they  could  oe  interpreted.  The  nn)st  im- 
))oi  t;uit  work  on  the  lii8t<M-y  of  the  relipion 
of  Persia  written  iHjfore  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  was  Hyde's  Hittoriu  ri  Ugionit 
veterwn  Permnnn,  who  described  the  relig- 
ion 88  monotheistie  and  derived  it  from  the 
J ewish.  This  information  was  lareely  based 
on  the  accounts  of  Greek  and  Tiatin  writers. 
The  ancient  Persian  writinps  were  (mite 
unintellipible  to  him.  He  tiaiislatrd  oidy 
the  recent  Viook  the  >^iift<li  r  tiotii  the  .Mo<i- 
ern  Persian.  A  new  era  bepan  with  Amiue- 
til-Duperron.  He  went  to  India  in  1755 
witli  the  special  puipose  of  obtaininp  man- 
uscripts, and  the  Knowledge  requisite  to 
translate  them,  and  returned  in  IIQI  with 
many  manusenpts  and  what  he  believed 
was  the  knowlenge  remiidte  for  a  transla- 
tion. In  1371  he  publisned  his  Zen^-Ar>  sta, 
Oitrrafje  de  Zt'm'istri.  coutmnnt  h\H  hUts 
ThfohHjiqueti,  rfii/.sii/ui  h  r  t  Marali  s  ilt  re 
Li i/ixlateur.  An(jiietil-I)niteiron  remlered  a 
great  service  in  bringing  his  collection  of 
manuscripts  to  Paris.  His  travels  and  de- 
scriptions of  ceremonies  were  of  value  but 
his  work  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  traiw- 
lation  in  any  strict  sense.  He  communi- 
cated in  Modem  Persian  with  hts  Parat 
teachers  who  i)amphm.scd  to  him  loosely  the 
Pahlavi  translation  of  the  Avestan,  which 
he  jotted  down.  The  Avestan  the  Parsls 
themselves  liad  ceased  to  understand.  The 
apparent  absurdity  of  the  contents  of  Ash 
quetil's  supposed  tiaostatlon  led.  tmaag 
others.  Sir  wilHain  Jones  to  maintain  that 
the  book  was  a  fnrgerv.  The  Danish  i»hi- 
lologist  Rask,  in  1826,  ffrst  directed  attention 
to  the  value  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
philology,  as  furnishing  aids  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  2^-nd.  The  comparison  of 
Xiery<i8angh'a  ISaiukrit  translatlou  of  the 
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PiUftTt  trmnalatioii  leading  htm  to  doubt 
tluB  value  of  Anquetil's  versions,  fiurnouf 
1)ef^n  to  try  to  reconstruct  the  Avestan 

pi-ammar  in  tin;  li^'ht  of  :i  comjiarison  of 
each  wurd  and  form  with  the  .Sanskrit  and 
Vedic  8o  tar  as  Icuowu  to  him.  Burnoufn 
Coinment'iirf  sur  It  Yariin  tliouirh  treating 
only  ii  siiKill  part  of  the  text  thus  became  the 
baiuH  of  all  aubMquenc  study  uf  the  Aveiita. 

The  nmne  Zendaveitft  wm  introduced  bv 
Anqnetil-Duperron  m  the  name  of  tiie  oot 
leotton  of  Persian  sacred  books  diecoTered 
by  him.  He  explained  it  as  meatiiiif;  "liv- 
ing word."  We  must  call  the  hook  Ani^la, 
wh'oh  jtrobably  moans  "text."  •  hiw." 
Zend  is  the  commentary,  the  i'ahlavi  ti"ins- 
latiuu.  as  IMzend  designates  tlie  later 
glosses  written  in  Modem  Persian.  One 
must  therefore  speak  of  Avcsta  and  Zend, 
text  and  vaiaion.  The  word  Zend  ia,  how- 
ever at  Hie  aametime  in  nae  fwtiie  hu- 
(;ua<;e  in  which  the  Avesta  is  wiltten. 
This  has  no  juHtification,  as  the  Zend  lan- 
gulMie  if  anythinjj  would  liKhtiy  mean  not 
the  lan((uage  of  the  Avcsti.  but  the  Pah- 
lavi,  the  lanjfua^'c  ot  the  translation.  The 
names  Ancient  liactrian  and  Median  have 
been  suggested  )>iit  each  has  met  with  op- 
position as  begging  the  question  of  geo- 
graphical origin,  uenoe  m  quite  general 
use  of  the  conservative  term  ATeatan  to 
deeignate  the  lani^age.  The  Aveetan  is 
related  to  tlie  aueieiit  Sanskrit  of  the  Vodic 
hymns,  but  still  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Aryan  linsmistic  family,  dialectically 
different  from  the  Ancient  Persian  of  the 
iuHcriptions  of  the  Achaemenidae  and  tar 
removed  from  the  Pahlavi  of  the  Sassauian 
time,  which  WM  tiieoreticaUy  written  in 
Semitic  and  pronounced  in  uaniMi  of  » 
mueh  later  type  than  tiiat  of  fite  in- 
scriptions. Within  the  Avesta  itself  there 
are  also  differences.  A  part  of  it,  the  so- 
called  Gathas,  are  written  in  a  much  older 
dialect  than  the  mass  of  the  Avesta. 

The  original  Avesta,  lost  or  destroyed  at 
the  conquest  by  Alexander,  is  said  to  have 
extended  to  200,000  lines.  Tlie  ground  of 
the  preservation  of  the  texte  we  have  is 
that  they  are  mostly  Htutgieal  or  were  used 
liturgically.  The  texts  have  been  edited  in 
the  original  by  Westergaard.  Spiegel  (with 
the  Pahlavi  translations  and  latt«r  Nt«ry<V- 
sangh's  San.ikrit  version),  Goldner  and 
Brockhaus,  the  last  of  whom  published 
them  in  the  »'orm  known  as  the  Vendidiid 
Sfidah  or  F*ure  Vcndidad.  that  is  that  in 
which  it  is  unaccompanied  by  the  Pahlavi 
translation  and  arranged  for  Hturgio  use. 
Oeldner's  reeting  on  a  nnrreUouaibr  com^ 
plete  and  painstaking  oolteotion  of  M88.  is 
the  latest  and  best,  indeed,  one  of  the 
monumental  works  of  the  centnrv. 

Translatii Ills  liave  been  published  of  the 
whole  Avesla  in  French  by  De  Harlez  and 
in  (iernian  by  Spieirel,  while  Dannestcter 
has  translated  the  Vendidi'id  and  Mills  the 
Y.a.sna  into  Knglish.  (S.  R  E.  Vols.  IV., 
XXIII.,  XXXI.)  Chapters  have  been 
translated  by  a  number  of  scholars.  Roth, 
Oeldner,  Bartholomae,  Windiaehmann, 
FObflchmann,  Geiger,  into  Oerman,  Haug 
(Essays,  Triibner)  and  .Tack son  (Yasna, 
XXXI.,  Stuttgart,  ISSS)  into  English. 


The  first  book  of  thia  colleetloD  tsoaUed 

the  Vendidftd;  the  law  against  the  Daeva 
or  Evil  Spirits  It  is  mostly  a  code  with 
prescriptions  on  tlie  subjeot  of  purifieatiou. 
its  2iJ  Karjjards,  however,  ih'  not  form  a 
unity.  Not  only  do  several  \v!i<iie  chapters 
bear  an  absolutely  ditferent  character  from 
tiie  ma.Hs  of  the  book.  b«t  ako  wiUlin  the 
individual  Fargarda  tliere  are  many  nnmli- 
takable  gloaeea  and  interpolationa.  The 
fltat  a  obapters,  for  example,  give  frag- 
ments of  coemogonic  and  epic  narratives. 
Till'  form  of  the  whole  is  that  of  a  dialogue 
between  Zarathush tra,  who  puts  questions, 
ami  lin'  divinity,  Alnira  M;i/ila,  \vlio  arixwerv^ 
them.  The  Vispered,  so  named  from  its 
initial  words  ( viv})e  ratav6,all  Lords)  consist 
of  27  short  sectitms,  tliat  contain  prayers 
and  formulas  that  were  uttered  in  the  course 
of  the  worahip  yet  had  no  independent  value, 
bnt  were  moatfy  added  at  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  other  texts. 

The  Vasna  consists  of  72  Ha  or  chapters. 
There  is  in  these  a  great  difference  of  char- 
acter. The  parts  must  first  be  distin- 
guished whicu  by  virtue  of  their  nntiijue 
dialect  maintain  a  place  of  their  own. 
These  are  the  5  collections  of  songs  known 
under  the  name  of  Gathas,  and  the  small 
prose  collection  known  ae  the  Fesna  h^ 
tan  haiti,  the  Yaana  of  the  1  Hia.  Theae 
pieces  form  HAs  28-<ft2.  The  OAtiiaa  present 
peat  difficulties,  and  may  be  said  to  be  .still 
in  the  process  of  decii)herment.  The  remain- 
inp  parts  of  the  Yasna  consist  of  invtK-a- 
tions  and  formulje  to  l>e  used  in  woi^hip 
with  numerous  re|»etitions,  confessions  of 
faith,  expansions  and  explanations  of  the 
most  important  piajsn,  esddllngs  of  the 
OAthaa,  etc 

These  8  booka,  the  Feadlddd,  Vifipertd 
and  Youma,  when  mingled  in  a  definite  order 
formed  under  the  name  Vend'tdM  S&dah, 
the  text  of  the  >ti  t  at  sacrificial  liturgy. 

,\s  distingui-shcd  from  these  books  which 
constitute  the  greater  Avesta.  we  have  the 
Khordah  Avesta,  or  Little  Avesta.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  consista  of  the 
songs  of  praise  addressed  to  individual 
divinities,  of  which  about  20  are  preserved 
under  the  name  Taaht.  Aside  from  these 
Hongs  the  Little  Avesta  contains  the 
I  Gab.  prayers  uttered  at  the  5  divisions  of 
I  the  day,  Slrozahs,  invocations  addressed  to 
the  sjiirits  of  the  days  of  the  month,  5 
■  supplications  (Xyi'iyish),  which  were  ad- 
dressed at  certain  times  to  the  Sun. 
Mitlira,  the  Moon,  tlie  Waters  and  Fire,  S 
fonnulas  of  blessings,  Afrinagin  which 
consecrated  the  meals  that  were  prepared 
for  the  spirits  at  certain  seasons.  Aside 
from  these  there  are  several  othor 
prayers  and  confessions  (Patet).  The  ques- 
tions of  the  time  and  ])I.ace  at  wiiich  the 
Avesta  ori^rinated  are  very  liitYerently 
answered.  It  is  only  possible  to  determine 
relatively  the  at^e  of  the  several  parts  and 
that  by  inference  from  the  character  of  the 
language  and  the  subject  matter.  All  do- 
pends  upon  the  view  taken  of  tiie  Oithan. 
The  OAnaa  an  bound  to  one  anoflMr  nad 
sundered  from  ot^ier  portions  of  the  A-vestn, 
as  has  been  said,  by  a  marked  difTornii  e  of 
dialect,   home  of  these  dillerences  might 
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16  tftken  M  poniblT  indlMttaf  meanHj  oon- 

empoi-nnonus  local  divergences,  but  otliers 
erain.  as  tested  Ity  the  criterion  of  the 
fedh-  with  which  they  are  much  mure 
learly  akiu  than  the  coriesiwndinK  forms 
if  the  so-called  Younj^er  Avesta.  arc  clearly 
ar  more  ancient.  The  (>athas  have  the 
•rranfferoent  of  a  book.  They  have  a  title 
iraflzed  probably  by  the  author  of  this 
•RMiKMiMiitt  *'The  iruidinR  thought,  the 
^dimr  apaech  and  we  giudiag  aotkiii  of 
he  nghteoiia  Zarathmhtra.*'  After  the 
ntroductorj'  prayers  of  Y.  2S  and  the  dia- 
iJiIueH  aud  allejiory  of  V.  21»  intended  to 
epresent  the  functitm  of  /aiatliushtni  as  a 
cdreBscr  t)f  the  wron);»  of  the  wlioU'  ani-  ' 
nate  creation,  in  Y.  -M)  Zanitliushlra  liiiu- 
elf  preaches  his  doctrine.  Tlieu  come 
ayiuKs.  urvAtas  of  Ahuromazda  to  Zara- 
hushtra  and aaTinga  of  Zarathuahtra  and  his 
liaciples.  Tha  Taana  haptan  haiti  shows 
toelf  to  be  somewhat  Uter  by  the  manifeat 
leveloproent  of  doctrine  and  more  formally 
itlactii  [iliilolojfical  charai  ter.  The  (iathas 
II  at  le;u»t  tlieir  oldest  portion  are  certainly 
he  ravered  mantlm  epeBta,  **lilM  holy 
irord." 

VVe  infer  fi-om  them  that  Zarathushtrian- 
sm  arose  amon<r  the  simple  herdsmen  of  the 
*«nir  plateau  at  a  time  when  descending 
rom  tne  moantainB  they  were  entioed  to 
.erictthure  by  the  increaRin;:  aihiptediMtt  of 
he  aoU  or  compelled  to  it  by  increasing 
lumbers  and  induced  to  possess  themselves 
•f  srtrio  l  abodeaaod  devote  tdienuelvee  to 
.  rckiular  life. 

The  reasoning  upon  which  the  assign- 
nent  of  this  region  as  the  place  where  the 
i&thas  were  first  sung  is  based,  is  irrefra- 
;able  and  onlv  the  violation  of  elementary 
irinciplcs  of  historic  research  has  induced 
he  widely  divergent  views  whieh  have 
leen  ezpreesed  regarding  ft  There  is 
lothing  more  clear  tlian  that  in  the  absence 
>f  special  profif  to  the  contrary  closely  re- 
enihlinp  dialects  ])r')ve  a  close  yeoRraplii- 
nl  vicinity.  'I'lie  lansinaue  of  the  (iiithas 
taniis  very  near  to  the  Vcdic  and  not  only 
lie  language,  but  the  primitive  types  of 
netreempiogred.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that 
he  language  of  the  Gatlias  was  the  lan- 
.nage  of  a  people  residing  in  or  near  the 
egionafron  which  the  Vedio  Hindiis  went 
outhward  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and 
ho  Iranians  westward.  Interro>r:Uin<4  the 
Jiithas  more  particularly,  all  the  f:icts 
bout  the  vicinity  of  their  origin,  wliirli  it 
H  {xmsible  t<»  glean  from  them  hannonizo 
rith  the  lin>iuistic  inference  and  none 
ippose  it.  In  this  inference  as  to  the  place 
a  which  Zarathushtrianiani  Moee,  we  have 
ometbing  ao  inberenthr  reaaonable  that  it 
hould  be  retained  aa  a  randanMntal  fact  in 
he  absence  of  very  definite  proof. 

Snch  proof  we  do  not  flna  in  the  legends 

tul  >n-<  allrd  history  that  place  the  birth  of 
^ar.itliuslitra  and  the'nrigin  of  Zarathushtri- 
mism  in  Ra^lia  anil  Atropatciic.  Tlu' most 
hat  tlic^'  necessarily  denioiistrat^'  is  tliat 
'h9  religion  reached  in  that  re)xion  its  final 
md  complete  sacerdotal  development.  In 
;he  face  of  the  patent  fact  of  the  linffuiatic 
tharacter  of  the  OAtbaa  legenda  ana  taeti- 
noniea  however  nimevons,  whleh  eontra^ 


diefc  the  inferenoe  from  It,  iaalead  of 

throwing  light,  ask  to  .be  themselvee 
explained  and  in  this  case  the  explanation 
is  of  the  simplest.  This  religion  that 
reached  its  completed  Brahmanical  8tage  in 
West  Iran  coula  not  in  the  view  of  its  West 
Iranian  supporters  have  originated  exceiit 
in  West  Iran  itself.  It  originated  in  the 
chief  seats  of  its  culture;  Zarathushtra  was 
its  first  prophet.  He  was  therefore  bom 
there.  Tnia  ia  eofcent  ancient  and  orien- 
tal reaaoning. 

^Suppo8ing  the  religion  to  have  originated 
in  Bactria.  and  reached  ite  linal  develop- 
ment arotmg  the  priestly  tribe  of  the  Magi 
in  Media. the  distance  alone,  between  the  two 
rcjiions  ini|ilics  a  <'oiisiderable  age  for  the 
lirst  beginnings.  The  study  of  the  develoD- 
ment  of  doctrine  in  the  Aveeta  ia  atfll 
otore  conelndve.  From  the  testimonies  of 
the  Greek  hiatorlaDa,  we  know  the  legal  and 
eevaaumialqpatem  of  the  Vendid&d  to  have 
been  in  fnll  vigor  among  the  Magi  in  the 
time  of  tlie  Achaemeiiidae.  \  nionit  nt's 
rullection  ou  tiie  length  of  time  rctiuisite 
before  primitive  Christianity  found  ex- 
pression in  a  systematic  body  of  divinity, 
makes  the  date  given  by  Koth  for  the  tir^t 
beginnings  of  Zarafliushtrianism,  viz.  about 
lOUO  ii.c.  by  no  means  improkibly  high. 

TIm  oompUcated  preacriptionaof  the  Ven- 
dfdid  and  the  eztravagant  utterances  of  the 
Yashts  regarding  Zarathushtra  are  no  more 
primeval  Zanithushtrianism  than  an  elabo- 
rate modeiii  ritual  the  devotional  usage  of 
the  earliest  church.  Primitive  Zarathush- 
triauism  was  a  crt  cd  of  fi  w  articles. 

Varuna,  the  highest  of  the  Adityas.  the 
sons  of  Aditi  the  infinite,  as  the  cliicf  god 
of  light,  aud  especially  aa  that  of  the  illumi- 
nated night  'heaven  waa  eoumon  to  both 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race  before  their 
separation.  Witii  vanina  were  aaaooiated 
a  number  of  the  highest  spiritual  concep- 
tions. The  most  striking  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  later  develoi)nient.s  of  the 
Indian  and  Iranian  branches  is  that  the 
Hindus  in  the  luxuriant  growtli  of  symbol- 
ism h>8t  in  ever  greater  degree  these  spiritf 
ual  conceptions,  while  tlie  Iranians  had  a 
much  longer  and  firmer  grasp  of  them. 
The  development  of  the  spiritual  aide  of 
Vamna,  of  which  the  Rigveda  containa 
reminiscences  so  distinct  into  the  sublime 
ciuiception  of  Ahiiiamazda,  the  Spiritual 
Wise  One  or  the  Wise  Spirit  and  the  im- 
pression of  his  conception  in  course  of  time 
upon  the  whole  Iranian  people,  is  the  essen- 
tial fact  in  the  bioi{rai)hy  of  Zoroaster.  As 
he  spiritualized  the  conception  of  Varuna 
into  that  of  Ahura  Mazda,  so  he  apiritual* 
ized  tlie  other  Adityas  into  the  Amaha* 
apands,  the  ImnuHrtai  Holy  Ones,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  qualities  and  his  ministering 
spirits.  Aramati,  who  remains  in  the  Hig- 
veda  a.s  the  spirit  of  pure  obedience  and 
the  earth  becomes  the  archangel  Armaiti, 
Kymboli<  al  of  the  sanir  oht  dience  and  of 
the  eiirth  in  her  boneticent  aspect*.  Out  of 
the  dominance  of  the  supreme  god  of  light 
grew  up  a  recognition  of  an  opposing  god 
of  darkness,  and  as  light  is  the  sjrmboT  of 
truth,  ao  thia  god  of  darkneaa  found  »  nat- 
ural deatgnation  in  DroJ  or  deoeit.  The 
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MrVMltfl  of  the  Druj  became  the  dethroned 
dvnm  of  the  popular  religion,  who  thus 
WMre  depwied  to  tiie  xank  of  demons. 
Oood  thouf^hts,  and  good  words,  and  good 
actions  ai*e  prescribed  as  the  object  of 
moral  striving.  Immortality  and  hciivpu 
are  tlie  rewartl  of  liolinesw.  The  Viest  of 
aetioiis  is  the  tilhi^re  of  tlie  soil.  The  ele- 
menfii,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  hut  espe- 
cially fire,  are  revered  as  the  expression  of 
Mazda.  The  community,  small  and  we;ik. 
Uvod  in  the  midst  of  foes,  and  strict  cohe- 
xenee  waa  aeeewaiy  to  its  life.  Henoe  the 
probable,  if  not  express  demand  that  mar- 
riages should  lie  contracted  only  within  the 
clan,  a  demand  afterwards  caricatnrcd  in 
the  "next  of  kin  "  m;irriagc,  Thix  simp'^N 
beautiful  faith  Zai-athushtra  irn-uieated  l»y 
preeept,  and  defended  by  force  of  arms.  It 
18  nut  so  likely,  however,  that  lie  wag  at- 
tacked on  religious  grounds  alone,  an  that 
the  nomadic  polytheists  of  his  vicinity  com- 
mitted depredaraons  for  the  more  purpose 
of  robbery.  There  is  no  prescription  as  to 
the  disposal  t*t  the  corpse,  and  tuere  are  in 

?eneral  no  elaborate  onfinanres  as  to  purity, 
'here  is  no  reiniirement  as  to  next  of  kin 
marriage.    The  suhse<iuent  pi-a«"tioos  of  the 

Sriests  in  these  reganls  eaine  from  their 
isposition   to   carry  to   extreme  coiise- 

J[uenees  the  principles  that  were  to  be 
onnd  in  nvrm,  in  the  tea«dlll|gS  tiusjbad 
reoeived  from  their  predeoesson. 

It  may  never  be  possible  to  distinguish 
much  more  exactly  than  at  present  the 
many  successive  stages  in  the  oeTelopment 
of  doctrine  ami  ceremonial. 

The  following  words  treat  of  their  final 
form. 

Ahuramazdao.  as  the  name  appears  in 
the  .\ vesta.  Auramazda  in  the  Inscriptions, 
means  the  wise  Lord  or  .Spirit.  He  is  ^lori- 
fled  as  the  creator  and  god  of  light,  purity 
and  truth,  as  the  giver  A  all  goodgif ts.  The 
most  beautiful  munes  are  sought  for  htm, 
and  the  latest  ^iew  of  him  is  the  loftiest. 

TTpon  .^huramazda  follow  six  spirits  with 
•\vliom  he  forms  the  seven  holy  immortals, 
Anie.sha  sjienta.  Five  of  these  are  origi- 
nally abstractions.  Tlie  tlrst  thr<'e.  N'olm 
mand,  the  good  mind,  Asha  vahishta,  the  best 
holiness,  and  Kshatiira  vaiiya,  the  wished- 
f  or  kingdom,  are  scarcely  more  than  quali- 
ties of  Ahuramasda,  the  two  last  Haurvat&t 
and  Ameretilt  ple&tgr  and  immortality  are 
eternal  forces  bestowed  by  him.  Only 
Armaiti,  an  ancient  Aiyan  divinity,  has  .a 
more  definite  personality,  and  desiuniates 
both  wisdom,  wliiolt  jiroteots  and  cares  for 
the  earth  and  the  earth  itself.  Vohu  mano 
becomes  later  the  genius  that  protects  men 
and  receives  them  into  his  iieaveuly  abode. 
Still  later,  as  Bahman,  he  becomes  the  pro- 
tector of  the  animal  kingdom.  As  the 
genius  of  purity,  Asha  Tahfshta  Is  also  <he 

Seniufl  of  fire,  the  enemy  of  sickness  and 
eath,  the  opposer  of  afl  evil  spirits,  and 
theref«»re  alwavs  appears  in  union  with 
Atar  fire.  Ksliathra  vairya  became  the 
genius  of  wealth,  the  lord  of  the  {jrecious 
metals,  Hanrvatilt  and  Amoretut  at  the 
same  time  gods  of  health  and  Ion;;  life,  and 
of  waters  and  plants,  and  in  general  of 
fmltfnlness. 


Under  tte  gsaafal  aame  of  Yasata^  worOj 
of  hoRMge,  a  number  of  spicita  wm  «ov- 
sliipped,  some  borrowed  Irani  the  Aryan 
mythology,  others  peculiar  to  the  Zara- 
thnshtrian  system,  Mithra,the  irod  of  licht, 
N'airyo  Catlha,  the  tire  pod,  Ai>ani  iiajwt, 
the  liod  of  the  tire  dwelling  in  ilie  waters, 
Haoiiiii.  the  god  of  the  elixir  of  imuiortal- 
ity,  I'lshtrya,  the  eenius  of  the  tloj;  Htar. 
The  ({oddess  of  the  heavenly  waters  and  of 
fruitfulness,  AnAhita,  is  of  Chaldaeau  origin. 
The  peculiiu-ly  Zarathushtrian  Yazatas  are 
all,  aa  the  maiority  of  the  Amealm  Speata, 
personified  ideas,  Bashnn  raaishta,  the 
lustest  justice,  Daena,  the  true  faith  or 
law.  The  old  prayers  were  also  i-aisetl  to 
the  rank  of  such  perisonilications.  and  the 
principal  anions  them,  the  Abuua  vauya 
pmyer,  made  a  kind  of  Lojros  or  dirine 
creative  word.  The  greatest  of  the  Vazatas 
ia  Sraosha,  obedience.  From  the  Yazatas 
are  distinguished  the  Fravashi,  the  divine 
or  heavenlv  types  of  all  living  beings, 
including  tne  xaaataa  and  the  Amesna 
spentas.  They  are  at  the  same  time  the 
souls  of  the  dead  and  the  tutelary  spirits  of 
the  living  that  are  created  before  their 
birth,  and  continue  to  live  airrr  their  death. 
They  are  sometimes  identified  with  the  stai^. 

The  Persian  religion  is  dualistie.  not  in 
the  sense  that  it  accepted  two  hostile  gods, 
for  it  pays  no  homage  to  evil  beings,  and 
teaches  uie  worship  only  of  Ahuramasda 
and  the  spirits  subject  to  him,  but  In  the 
sense  that  it  recognizes  two  opposing 
realms,  that  of  light,  truth  and  punty.  and 
that  of  darkness,  falsehood  and  impurity. 
This  distinction  extends  to  tlie  wlude  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  material  and  spiritual 
creation.  Above,  in  the  highest  spheres,  is 
the  place  of  the  unlimited  sway  of  the  all- 
wise  Lord:  below,  in  the  deepest  abTSS,  the 
realm  of  nis  mighty  opponent,  while  be- 
tween both  lies  the  world,  the  acene  of  tiw 
oonfliot. 

At  the  head  of  the  evil  or  dark  spirits, 
stands  Angj-a  mainyii,  the  attacking  or  de- 
feating spirit,  the  creator  of  all  that  is  nat- 
urally or  morally  unclean,  and  xs  sui  h  the 
(  on)iter  part  of  Ahiua  nuizda.  I'lider  liim 
stand  the  Daevas,  the  Devas  of  the  Aryan  and 

{ire-Aryan  period  tliat  have  been  degraded 
rom  good  into  stU  spirits.  To  his  realm 
belong  the  Drnjaa,  lian  or  deeeivers,  a  kind 
of  feimde  n»irits  or  OMnsters,  and  the  Pairi- 
kas,  likewise  female  beings,  that  mislead 
the  pious  through  their  beauty.  Theso 
evil  beings  were  in  later  times  .all  definitely 
arranged,  and  ea<"h  t;ond  spirit  hail  np- 

{loncnt.  Angra  mainyu  becomes  in  Mudeiu 
'ersian  Ahnman. 

This  dualism  pervades  the  cosmogony, 
worship  and  whole  moral  tliinking  of  too 
Mazdayaaniana.  The  object  of  worship  la 
to  protoet  the  pious  against  the  tnfhienee  of 

Angra  mainyu  and  his  evil  spirits.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  simple  without  plastic 
or  ]nctoriaI  representations  and  temples. 
Pure  fire  is  the  principal  element.  This  in 
eonne<tion  with  the  sacred  c«mjurations 
and  sacrificial  songs,  has  the  power  of 
breaking  the  might  of  the  evil  spirits.  The 
whole  life  of  the  believer  is  a  continaoiaa 
eoofliet  agaiaat  evU.  Agrlenltare  and  tha 
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ire  of  pare  aalniala  and  planto  ftre  &lao 

owerful  means  of  offence  a(^iu8t  the 
uwer  of  the  realm  of  impurity,  but  also 
>ve  of  truth,  wat»;hfulness  and  iiuliisti  v. 
iro,  earth  and  \vat<ir  are  ahove  all  puic 
orpses.  therefore,  may  iioillK-r  be  burned 
or  buried,  uor  thrown  into  rivers.  They 
re  exposed  tu  birds  of  prey  upon  hign 
nuctares  (dakhmas).  After  death,  bouIh 
lUBt  pass  the  bridge  Cinvat  This  is  too 
arrow  for  the  wkked.  TImj  tail  from  ife 
ito  the  lower  world  to  be  tormented  hr 
,'\\  spirits.  The  pood  pass,  and  are  wel- 
jmed  by  Sraosha  or  Vohu  manu  in  tlie 
:>o<lo  of  9<my,  the  <lwellin)f  of  Ahura- 
iaz<la  and  the  holy.  The  joy  of  heaven  or 
le  pain  of  hell  i.s  not,  liowever.  etenial. 
hree  thousaod  years  after  Zarathushtra, 
M  Yiotorious  Sarior  is  to  be  bora  in  a 
ipenwtural  maimer.  The  etruggle  then 
airnimitoe.  The  evil  an  deetroyeu  by  fire, 
ad  the  undiatorbed  sovereignty  of  Akan- 
lazda  befcins  never  to  end. 

The  diH-trine  of  the  Fravashis,  and  the 
•hole  doctrine  of  spiritH,  with  its  ri>,'urous 
ualism,  the  (•usin(><;t»iiy,  the  speeial  rever- 
tice  for  lire,  and  Home  sacriticial  UMiKeti, 
re  believed  by  Tiele  to  suggest  Akkaaiau 
ifluences.  He  regards  it  as  probable  that 
le  Zarathushtrian  religion,  and  particu- 
urlv  in  ito  later  development^  was  f orme<l 
nder  the  hiflaenee  of  liie  native  xeligion 
f  the  >fe<les,  anfl  that  the  Median  and  Per- 
ian  Aryans  may  have  taken  some  elements 
,oin  the  Chaldaic  religions.  Mazdaism  fell 
fter  the  (ireek  coiii|uest,  hut  was  restored 
y  the  Sns'-.inicl:!!'  in  the  'M  century,  A.D.. 
gain  to  be  overt lirown  by  Islam.  About 
1)01)  of  its  adlierente  are  stiU  to  be  found  in 
'ersia,  chiellv  in  Yezd  and  twentr-fonr  snr- 
oondtaig  villages,  with  a  at  Ispahan, 
hiraa  and  Biulu,  but  most  of  tbem  were 
anished.  About  111)0  years  ago,  a  number 
f  them  serrle-1  in  the  vicinity  of  Surat  in 
ndia.  where  tlu'v  have  attained  great  pros- 
erity  as  merch  ints  anil  sliipbuilders.  In 
tomitay  they  form  a  popuhition  of  about 
0,(HXI,  or  about  s  per  cent,  of  the  whole  po^i- 
lation,  and  are  highly  respected  for  their 
irtnes,  energy,  culture  and  wealth. 

LrrEBATiTBB.— Aside  from  the  transla- 
iona  eited,  viz.,  7k»  Soered  Beote  tif  the 
^ast,  vols,  iv.,  xxlii.,  xxzi.,  see  Max  MSUer. 
'hipH  from  a  German  tt<ork»hop  (London  and 
*.  Y.,  1W--2,  4  vols):  Whitney.  Oriental 
nd  Linguintir  St>i<lifH  { S.  Y.,  ISTiiW,  3  vols. ) ; 
V^cst's  ed.  of  Hang.  Kumit/H  on  the  ParniH^ 
jomlon,  1KS4;  for  brief  accounts*,  see  .lames 
"reeman  Clarke,  The  Ten  Great  RpWjionn, 
tostun,  1870-^,  2  vols.;  Tiele,  0^^t^inefl  of 
he  HUtory  of  BeUyion  (trans,  from  the 
)ntehh  London,  18TS,  3d  ed.,  1884;  De  la 
taussaye,  Lfhrburb  der  ReHaioMfteiteMehte 
vol.  if.  1-.V5).  Freiburg.  i-Br.,  ISSfl;  for 
vorks  by  Parsees,  .see  Dosabhoy  Framjee, 
rtifi  PurnPtH,  London,  1858;  Dadabhai 
saoroji.  The  I'armti  ItfUijUtn,  Liverj>ool, 
"•W.  and  by  the  same.  Thf  Mauncra  nnd 
Juatoma  cf  tAe  Parsees,  Bombayi 

W.  R.  MARinr. 

Penons  or  Parsons,  Robert,  b.  at  Nether 
?towey,  Somersetshire.  Englaml,  June  24, 
..■>4«;  d.  in  Uorne,  April  15,  UllO;  was  edu- 
:atcd  at  Oxford,  but  embraced  Romanism, 


le^t-  .Y]»«?l'!nd,  and  entned  the  Society  of 

Jehiis  in  Home,  1575.  In  1580  he  returned 
to  England  t()gether  with  Campit>n,  but 
uftci  tlie  arrest  of  the  latter  in  I'ls;  In-  went 
bat  k  to  Home,  from  which  he  continued  to 
manage  the  .Jesuit  missi<m  to  England, 
fouudiug  schools  for  the  training  of  English 
priests  at  various  places  in  Spain,  Italy  and 
Franoe.  His  A  Chriatian  Dirtetorie  guivUng 
than  to  tkelr  Saltation^  London,  1588-01, 
S jMitt.  was  reprinted  after  being  freely  re- 
vised by  Dean  Stanhope,  1700.  For  his  A 
(''inft-rt-nrv  (ihout  the  tait  SucceHxion  to  thf 
<  V"K')i(  of  luijdni'l,  1'>S»4,  the  Lomlon  ju  inter 
wa.s  banged.  Stu  E.  ( iee,  Tfit  ./i  smt's  Me- 
morial Jor  Uits  intended  Hf^'ormulion  nj  Ens' 
tend,  London,  168(k) 

Peshltto.  See  Bible,  p.  104. 

Pessimism.  See  OrriMisn. 

Petavius,  Dicnjrsius  (Venya  Pefau),  with 
the  surname  .^l^wffo  JeHuitarum,  b.  at 
Orleans,  France,  Aug.  21,  l.^S;  d.  in  Paris, 
Deo.  11, 1662;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  ifV)5  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Airls  in  1<I21. 
Lie  edit«d  the  works  of  Synesius.  \icepho- 
rus,  Epiphanius,  etc.,  ami  wrote  much  on 
chronology,  inventing  a  new  i^ysteni  which 
he  applied  in  his  Untionnriuin  T<  inpnrum, 
Paris,  1633-34,  a  wttrld's  chronicle  in  tal.les, 
veiy  famous  in  its  days  and  continued  dowu 
to  our  time;  hvst  edition,  Venice.  1849. 
His  principal  work,  however,  is  his  De 
Thrul(miria  Doifmatibue,  Paris,1644-50, 5  vols, 
fol.,  unfinished.  It  is  the  nrst  history  of 
doctrine  ever  attempted,  and  became  very 
oelebratco,  ;uh  generally  speaking,  I'etavius 
stands  as  the  leading  tneologian  of  the 
church  of  Koine,  in  tin  post-tridenline  age. 
(See  his  life  by  F.  Stnutonik,  Graz,  lb76.j 

Peter  {HUim' m-  r>'^k:  Syriac  CrphnH).  <me  of 
the  12  apostles,  and  with  .James  and  John 
one  of  the  three  most  intimately  a8.sociato<l 
with  <nir  Lord.  He  wa.s  a  son  of  Jonas  or 
.John,  a  brother  of  Andrew,  and  probably  a 
native  of  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44).  He  was  a 
fisherman  and  resided  at  Capernaum.  His 
original  name  was  Simon  or  Simeon  (Matt, 
xvi.  17).  and  the  name  Cephas  was  prophet- 
icallv  trivrn  to  him  when  he  was  called  to  go 
with' Christ  (John  i.  421.  and  was  solemnly 
confirmed  when  he  in  the  name  of  all  the 
apostles  confessed  the  Messiahsliip  and  di- 
vinity of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  1st,  'I'll.' name 
expressed  his  prominence  in  the  primitive 
age  as  shown  In  his  opening  the  door  of 
the  floapel  anflOff  the  Jews  on  the  day  of 
PenfteostfAotB  il),  and  among tiie  QwitilM 
also  in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  (Aeta  X.). 
The  power.H  conferred  on  him  were  Snbae- 
quentlv  bestowed  upon  the  disciples  gener- 
ally (Slatt.  x%'iii.  IH).  He  bad  an  ardent 
nature,  an  iiniiulslve  tcmju-raimMil .  uas 
frank  and  euergetic.  but  apt  U>  oven  ate  his 
strength  and  liable  to  inconsistency.  Ho 
was  we  first  to  cimfess  his  Lord,  and  the 
flnt  to  deny  him,  a  denial  made  with  oaiJia, 
but  bitterly  repented.  Afterwards  he  was 
anew  commissioned  by  Christ  on  his  ntler* 
ance  of  a  threefold  assuranco  of  his  love, 
corresponding  to  his  threefold  denial  (John 
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xxi.  l.Vlfl).  A  marked  change  w  •' '  ■!  '»»"/it 
in  him  by  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
tikeneeforward  be  was  bold  and  steadfast 
MT6  in  one  iattenoe  (GaL  iL  11),  when  at 
Anttoohhedrewteek  fram  f diowablp  with 
Gentile  Christians,  and  was  rebuked  by 
Paul;  a  rebuke  which  did  not  permanently 
disturb  the  affootion  which  Teter  cherished 
for  his  "beloved  brother  Paul"  (2  Pet.  iii. 
15). 

The  labors  of  Peter  are  recorded  in  the 
Acts   (chaps,   i.-xii.  xv.).     He   was  very 

Srominent  in  the  early  work  of  the  church, 
ut  after  the  miraculous  release  from  the 
piriaon  of  Hmrod  about  ▲.n.  44  we  loee  sight 
of  him  tin  80  when  he  nmiem  nt  tlie 
Council  at  Jerusalem,  where  tnough  he  did 
not  preside  ho  contributed  to  the  settlement 
of  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  Gentile  Christians  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
Two  years  later  occurred  the  censure  at 
Antioch.  lu  the  year  57  Paul  mentions 
him  ( 1  Cor.  is.  5)  as  enga<;ed,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  in  missionary  Joumers  and 
labors,  perhaps  among  the  dispersed  Jews 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  his  apistlet  were 
addressed.  To  him  was  committed  the 
apostleship  (if  the  circumcision  .is  to  Paul 
was  that  uf  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  8),  and  lie 
seems  to  have  labored  among  theso  at 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  22)  and  Babylon 
(I  Pot.  V.  1.3);  but  his  moveraent.s  are  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity.  Papal  writers 
afRrra  that  he  was  bishop  of  Home  and  re- 
aided  there  25  years.  But  I'aul  does  not 
mentitm  Peter  In  his  Splstie  to  the  Romans, 
written  a.d.  67,  though  he  sends  salutations 
to  the  leading  Christians  there,  men  and 
women;  nor  aoes  it  ai)poar  from  the  in- 
spired narrative  in  tin;  Acts  or  from  Paul's 
numerous  epistles  from  Rome  (in  which  he 
send.s  the  greetinijs  of  manj'  Roman  believ- 
ers) that  Peter  was  there  in  61  wlien  I'aul 
arrived,  or  during  the  years  61-63,  of  his 
imprisonment  (Acts  xxriii.  14-31),  or  indeed 
that  Peter  had  previoiuhr  been  there  at  all. 
Itls  howavev,  tna  ttiwalmous  testimony  of 
Christian  airaaattr  that  Peter  suffered 
mar^rrdora  fn  Rome  nt  or  about  the  same 
time  as  Paul,  though  the  exact  date  is  not 
f^Ten.  It  may  have  occurred  in  M  durintr 
the  Nerouian  perseculion,  after  the  ^I^L■at 
fire,  but  rather  in  67  or  6ti.  Uo  is  said  to 
have  been  orucilled,  thus  following  his 
Lord  litei-ally  in  the  mode  of  his  death 

tJ<^  xxi.  18, 10),  which  is  more  likely  than 
heaseertion  of  Orif^en  that  at  his  own  re- 
quest, under  a  feelinff  of  nnworthiness,  he 
was  crucified  with  bis  head  downward. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  that  Peter 
liad  any  supremacy  over  the  other  apoRtlos. 
much  less  that  it  was  transmissible  to  any 
anccessor. 

The  Epistles  of  Peter  belong  to  the  later 
jrears  of  his  life  and  are  addressed  to 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  composed  primar- 
ily of  convertod  Jews  and  proselytes,  but 
including  mainr  ooaTerts  from  Paganism 

CPet  It.  8).  They  eontstn  predons  oonso* 
tions  and  exhortations,  and  confirm  the 
harmony  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of  the 
apostles  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  First  Epistle  is  dated  from  Babylon 
<T.  18),  tat  there  la  a  dIffarMifte  tA  opimoo 


as  to  what  place  is  meant.  The  better 
opinion  is  that  it  waH  the  famous  city  on 
the  Euphrates  which  after  it«  overthrow 
was  atiU  inhabited  by  a  Jewish  oolony  sad 
remaiaed  for  eentnriee  a  ebfaf  Mkt  of  lalv 
binieal  learning.  Others  refer  it  to  a  petty 
town  in  Egypt  called  Babylon,  now  known 
as  Old  Cairn.  A  tliird  class  tunlerstanrl  it 
mystically  of  heathen  liome,  in  which  sensie 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  word  is 
used  in  the  apocalypse  of  John.  The 
'•  fiery  trial "  (iv.  18)  and  other  references 
to  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  lead  one  to 
think  that  tiie  epistle  was  written  in  view 
of  the  fieroe  peneentton  bMraa  nndw  the 
reign  of  Neroi  The  apoctie  extoits  te 
faith,  constancy,  and  patience  in  view  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  certainty  of 
fialvatioa  thtough  tha  predooB  blood  of 

Christ. 

The  .Second  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
same  persons  as  the  first,  but  has  not  by 
any  means  so  much  external  evidence  in 
favor  of  its  genuineness.  Yet  there  is  no 
good  r^son  u>  deny  its  canonical  authority 
or  that  Peter  was  its  author.  The  writer 
expressly  designates  himself  (!.  1<^18)  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  transfiguration  of  Cliri^st 
on  the  mount,  and  the  whole  tone  uf  his 
utterances  is  in  consonance  with  thatclaim. 
Writing  shortly  before  the  putting  off  of  his 
earthly  tabernacle  (i.  i,.  lie  ur^es  his 

brethren  to  steadfastness  and  warns  them 
against  the  antinomian  errors  whiofa  began 
to  disturb  the  purity  and  humony  of  the 
church.  In  many  passages  this  epistle 
sembles  that  of  Jnde,  and  it  is  still  an  open 
question  which  apostie  wrote  in  Tiew  of  the 
other. 

LiTERATfHK. — On  First  Epistle  Arch- 
bishop Leighton,  profound  and  tender.  On 
both  Lillie,  New  York,  ItWy.       T.  W.  C. 

Peter,  Festivals  of,  four  in  number.  1. 
The  feast  of  Peter  and  Paul  on  .June  2i'th. 
This  commemorates  the  interment  of  the 
bones  of  Peter  and  I'aul  in  2.'>8,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Catalogua  Liberiamt*,  which 
dates  from  S64  The  festival  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Augustine  and  Leo  I.  After  the 
tJth  century  it  is  contained  in  all  catalogues 
of  feasts  in  the  West.  In  the  East  it  is  first 
mentioned  alter  .'iiHi.  2.  Feast  of  the  a.s- 
8umpti<tn  of  the  bishoiiric  ol  AntiiM-li,  Feb. 
22.  This  is  aLso  mentioned  in  the  t'atnlo^u^i 
Libcrifintis,  but  tlie  place  of  the  bishopric  is 
undesignated.  3.  Ilie  feast  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  Jan.  18.  Thia 
is  first  recogniced  as  a  distinct  feast  ainea 
theSlli  century.  4.  Thefeastof  St.  Peterin 
chains.  Thla  feast  can  be  traced  no  f  nrtlior 
back  than  the  0th  centnry.  There  is  also  a 
"feast  of  the  finger  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
celebrated  in  the  Armenian  Church  on  the 
24th  of  May.  F.Ja.F. 

Peter  of  AiUy.  See  An.LT. 

Peter  of  Aleaatara,  b.  in  1496,  d.  Oct.  16, 
1002,  entered  ttie  Fvaneisean  order  in  15lfi, 
introduced  as  superioT'genaral  of  the  pn>> 
vince  of  Estramadnra  many  reforms  In  tbe 

order  in  l.'iJW  in  accoroance  with  the 
stricter  rules  of  the  Observants  (q.v.)  and 
even  formed  a  new  oongrqcatioii  of  a  atill 
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mure  austere  character.  He  was  oanonlnd 
by  Clement  IX.,  loao.  (See  ^cto  <8aMtonM», 

Peter  of  Alexandria,  bish(ip  of  that  city> 
3CHK)n,  during  the  scliisni  nt  Milelius  and 
the  i)ei>.t'OUtiiin  uf  Diook'tian.  His  writ- 
ings are  fuuud  in  UaUaudis,  BibL  IV.,  ami 
Bonfli,  BeUquim  IV. 

Peter  of  Blois  (Petnis  Blescnnin),  d.  ahout 
1200,  was  chancellor  to  the  archbishf)p  of 
Canterbury,  wrot«  on  theolopy,  canon  law. 
etc.,  and  left  letters  to  Henry  II.,  various 
popes,  etc.  which  are  of  fjreat  historical 
interest.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
thftfe  by  OonseafaiTine,  Puis,  166T. 

Peter  of  Bmys  was  a  priest,  from  Prov- 
ence, and  a  pupil  of  Abelard's.  With  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  oluireh  to  its 
earliest  pnnts,  but  without  a  proper  uuder- 
sttuidiiiff  of  tbat  early  state,  he  preached  to 
the  people  and  <;athered  a  sect  about  him- 
self. He  accepted  the  ^ospeLs,  but  did  not 
ascribe  the  same  authoritv  to  the  epistles. 
He  insisted  also  up<m  the  necessity  of  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 
Thus  eniitli;isizing  the  necessity  of  faith  for 
baptism,  he  rejected  infant  baptism.  Ho 
rejected  transubstantiation,  and  also  de- 
clared that  the  saenment  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  was  not  to  be  repeated.  Church 
buildings  he  despised,  looking  only  at  the 
conffregation  of  the  faithful.  Church 
music  seemed  to  him  moi  kery.  All  scr- 
vii  cs  in  behalf  of  the  (lend  he  taught  were 
of  no  value.  His  followers  and  Petta-  liini- 
sclf  allowed  themselves  many  excesses. 
Finally  he  was  seized  about  1126  and 
condemned  to  the  stake.  The  Petrobrus- 
sians  united  with  the  Henrioians  (q.v.) 
and  matntalned  an  existence  a  little  longer. 

F.  H.  F. 

Peter  of  Oelle  ( Prtrus  Ci  llenaitf),  abbot  of 
Mouticr-la-Celle  and  then  of  ?St.  Keini, 
finally  bishop  of  Chartres  ILSl.  d.  in  llSi.  left 
some'  mystical  works,  edited  by  Janvier, 
Paris,  1071,  and  a  number  of  letters  to 
Alexander  m.  and  otheia,  wbiob  are  of 
frreat  historical  interest  and  have  been 
edited  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1618. 

VMerefBsnlaai.  SeeDAMXAifX. 

Pelsr  LaaAaid.  SeeLoKBABD. 

Peter  Martjrr  Vermij^  (ver-mill-yee).  b. 
in  Kloretiee.  Sept.  8.  ir>(W,  d.  at  Zurich, 
Niiv.  IJ.  l.')<>2,  entered  in  I'll'  tlie  onler  of 
the  Canons  Itegular  of  St.  Augustine,  but 
1>ecame  as  prior  of  St  I'etri  <iil  annn,  near 
Naples*  aequainted  with  Juan  Valdes  and 
Oohino,  and  embraced  the  Reformation. 
At  Lucca,  whither  he  bad  been  removed, 
the  inquisition  traced  a  distinctly  protes- 
tant  movement  back  to  his  influence  and 
was  about  to  incarcerate  him.  But  he 
escaped  Ti<  Ziirich  in  1542.  Shortly  after  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  Old  Testji- 
ment  at  Strassburg  and  in  1547  he  was  in- 
vited to  England  by  Cranmer  and  began  to 
lecture  at  Oxford.  On  ilu  aceession  of 
Mary,  1668,  he  left  Euglaud  and  after  a 
stay  of  two  years  at  Strmssburu  he  finally 
settled  at  Zurich,  still  maintainlnff  inti- 
mate roUtions  with  the  B^ormauon  in 


England,  France,  Poland,  and  Germany. 
His  Loci  communea  and  other  books  were 
edited  by  R.  Masson,  London,  1575.  His 
life  was  written  by  Sohlosaer,  Heidelberg, 
1807,  sad  Sehmidt,  Slberfeld,  1886. 

Petsr  the  Banstt,  the  Iwendaiy  preacher 
of  the  flist  Omsade,  1096,  o.  at  Amiens;  d. 
in  the  monastery  of  Neu-Moutier,  near 
Li«^ge,  July  7,  1115.    He  is  said  to  have 

made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  to  bavo 
s«en  the  desolation  of  the  Holy  Places 
anil  the  sulTerini:s  of  the  pilgrims  in  their 
attempts  Ut  visit  them,  ana  to  have  received 
a  divine  call  to  summon  the  West  to  the 
rescue.  After  preachins  the  crusade  with 
marvellous  success  in  Fianoe,  he  collected 
an  amnr  of  40.000  men  and  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  trat  they  were  all  destroved 
either  in  Bulgaria,  or,  having  been  forsaken 
by  Peter,  at  Nicea  by  the  Turks.  The 
aooount  of  ttie  expeditioD  enlf  is  historical. 

F.  H.  F. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  son  of  a  nobleman 
of  Auvergne.  b.  jjbout  1(^»4.  was  famous 
as  abbot  of  Clugny,  where  he  died  Dec. 
25,  IbV5.  He  was  trained  in  this  Cister- 
cian monastery,  and  became  abbot  at  the 
age  of  28.  The  monasteiy  hsd  fallen  into 
Kreat  disorder,  but  he  oorreeted  it,  and  by 
▼fsftatfons  among  the  dependent  monsste- 
rios  broueht  tho  whole  oitler  into  a  much 
bettor  condition.  He  undertook  also  jour- 
neys to  Spain  and  England.  Though  tliere 
was  for  some  time  a  inisuiiderstanding 
between  Clugny  and  Clairvaux  in  reganl  to 
the  observance  of  monastie  discipline, 
Peter  and  Bernard  remained  firm  personal 
friends.  In  the  years  1140  to  1148  be  pre- 

Ssxed  new  statasea  for  the  oi-der.  His  last 
ays  were  emUttered  by  the  disasters  of 
the  church.  He  wrote  a  number  of  polemic 
tracts  against  the  enemies  of  the  (  hurch, 
against  Uio  Jews,  and  the  baraceus  in  ^lig^ 
ne,  Pot.  Xot  OLXXXIX.  F.  H.  F. 

Peter  Pence,  the  yearly  gifts  formerly 
sent  from  several  of  tne  nations  of  noriberh 
Europe.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  paid 
in  England  where  (smnewhat  uncertain) 
accounts  of  payments  in  the  year  725  are 
found.  They  were  d«id|pMd  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  for  Saxon  Touth  in 
Konie.  and  for  the  Roman  church  in  gen- 
eral. I/atrr  accounts  of  gifts  to  Itonie  are 
better  attested.  After  S.V)  mention  is  fre- 
quently made  of  them  in  the  laws.  After 
tlie  middle  of  the  Idth  century  the  gift  was 
a  penny,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  every 
house  f>eforc  St.  FMet'S  day.  Hence  the 
name.  The  Peter-pence  were  thus  from 
the  beginning  a  free  gift  of  the  nation:  but 
CJrepory  VII.  employed  them  as  evidence 
that  England  belonged  to  the  papal  see  as  a 
flef.  At  the  mifhile  of  the  ll'th  century 
the  Peter-pence  amounted  to  25)i>  silver 
marks  yearly.  They  continued  to  be  ])aid 
till  refused  by  act  of  parliament  nnder 
Henry  VIIL  Other  nations  also  paid  them. 
Denmark  since  the  middle  of  the  11  th 
century,  Poland  about  the  same  time, 
Sweden  after  1158.  Nofway,  and  Iceland. 
Gregory  YIL  tried  to  exaet  thsm  from 
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France  and  Spain,  bnt  witiiout  sneeen. 
The  modern  Peter-penre  date  from  1860, 
and  are  a  free-will  offering  of  individuals 
for  Che  eatpeiiMtitf  tiie  Boman  court. 

K.  H.  F. 

PeterB,  h.  at  Fowcy,  Cornwall, 

England,  in  1690;  hange<l  in  lyondon,  Oct. 
16, 1660;  wat  edueated  at  Cambridge,  took 
holy  orders,  and  preached  with  success  in 
London,  but,  hein^  a  Puritan,  he  was 
silenced  and  even  imprisoiu'd  for  non-coii- 
formity.  After  his  releasi-  ho  n  niov»^'d  U> 
Rott^^-rdam.  whon'  he  preaehed  to  an  inde- 
pendent eontirej^utiou,  and  thence  he  emi- 
(jrated  to  America  where  he  was  pastor  at 
Salem.  In  1041  he  returned  to  Enj;land  on 
Home  public  business  and  took  a  lively  part 
in  politica  until  after  the  reatoration,  woen 
be  waa  arrested  for  high-treaaon  and  eon- 
▼ieted.  During  his  last  imprinonment  he 
wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  liis  dauchtei 
which  were  printed  in  1717;  A  Dijiwj  Fatliei-'x 
last  Legacy  to  an  only  Child.  lie  ahio  pub- 
liahed  some  political  traeta. 

Petersen,  Johann  Wilhalm,  b.  at  Osna- 
briick  (Hanover),  June  1,  1049;  d.  at 
Tbymer,  Anhalt,  .Jan.  2;},  1727;  studied 
theology  ami  was  appnink-d  superintendent 
(bisho)>l  of  Liiliei  k  in  MTT  and  <if  Liinehurp 
in  1688,  but  was  diHchar^cd  in  He 
waa  a  oonfirmed  chiliast  and  claimed  to 
receivo  divine  revelationa  about  the  future 
through  Jnliane  van  AHeburg.  He  wrote 
IForAefl  dec  herrlichen  ReicfM  Je»u  Chrisei, 
Mnitdelrarg,  1602-03,  2  vols. ;  GeheimniM  der 
Wiilerf>rin'jun;i  aller  Diwjr,  Frankfort,  1700- 
10.  vols.  fol..  etc.  (See  CunraUi,  Ce- 
nrhichte  dca  CiiiUasiuHs,  Frankfort,  1781,  Sd 
ed.,  Ziirich,  1794,  4  vols.) 

Petri  is  the  name  of  two  brethren  who, 
after  studying  theolopy  at  \Vittenl>er<;, 
were  very  active  for  the  intnKluetion  of  the 
Refiiiinatidii  in  Sweden  an<I  together  trans- 
lated the  Hii>le  into  Swedish.  The  elder, 
Olaus  Petri,  b.  at  Oerebro  in  1407,  d.  in 
Stockh4>lm,  15.V2,  was  made  rector  of  the 
semiuarv  of  Strengnas  in  152:1  and  preacher 
in  Stockholm  in  1S80»  and  published  a 
Metnnate  Sttftleum,  (Mh  MtuKr  Stetiree,  etc. 
The  younger,  Lnurrntinn  Ptfrl,  h.  at  Oere- 
bro in  14!1>,  d.  at  Upsala  IT)";?,  was  made 
professor  in  Upsala  in  1.V2:!  and  the  first 
Lutheran  archhishop  of  that  sec  in  1531, 
and  wrote  a  l):s,-ipiin(i  »>  ffco  «r  Awntfca 
kyrki  'ir'lniii'i.  still  valifi,  etc. 

Petrobnuians.   See  ruTEB  of  Bltuo?. 

PMumt,  XaqMur,  b.  at  Bautzen,  Saxony, 
Jan.  6, 1525;  d.  at  Dessair,  Anhalt,  Sept.  25, 
1602,  a  son-in-law  of  Melanrhthon,  was  pro- 
fessor of  niathcmatirs  and  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Witteidierj;  and  hody-physi- 
cian  t<i  the  elector  of  Saxony,  but,  as  head 
of  the  C'rypto-Calvinists  and  very  active  in 
the  service  of  the  party,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  in  1574  ano  detained  in  pristm  till 
1586.  After  his  release  he  became  bodv- 
phvaieian  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt.  lie 
edited  Me1ancbthoii*8  works,  oollected  his 
letters,  and  wrote  a  number  of  mathemat- 
ical, medical,  and  theologleal  treatises. 
(See  Henke.  Kani>nr  Ptue«r  Uttd  Jfichotaa 
£rell,  Marburg,  1805.)  C  P. 


Pow,  (ftom  the  French  pay,  the  Latin 
podtum.  a  halconv  in  the  tlu  atie),  any 
raised  place  jimvided  with  seats  and  en- 
closed with  rails.  The  Koman  (  athoHc 
churches  have  L'enerally  no  jhjws,  the  Prot- 
estant always.  The  in'tr<Mluction  of  seats, 
movable,  thrco-leg|ced  stools,  dates  back 
long  time  before  the  Rcformatiou.  There 
ara  found  pewt  in  the  v-ngiisb  ehorchest 
the  sbrle  of  which  shows  tbem  to  belong  to 
the  15th  centuiy.  Originally  there  sci  nis 
to  have  been  only  one  pew  in"  each  chiir<  h. 
for  its  patron  and  his  family,  and  for  a  loiii: 
tinn' ii  pew  was  a  token  of  <iistincti«tn.  In 
the  free  churches  of  our  time  the  renting 
out  of  pews  forms  the  principal  source  of 
revemM  fbr  the  support  of  the  minister. 

Pezel  (Pezolt,  Pexold),  Ohristof,  b.  at 
Plauen,  Saxony,  March  5,  1.'>.H>:  d.  in  Bre- 
men. Feb.  25,  1004;  was  appointed  professor 
of  thetdogy  in  Wittenbeig  in  1507,  bnt 
discharged  in  1574  as  a  Philippbt  or 
Crypto^lTinist,  and  in  1S76  banished  from 
the  country.    In  15S0  he  was  ai>pointcd 

Sastor  of  Bremen  and  in  1.'>S4  superinten- 
ent.  lie  is  tlie  autlmi  of  linmrr  CaU- 
r/iimiiUH.  IJreiuen  (  nn.srnifUH,  etc..  which 
sltow  that  he  gradually  cane  BOaror  Mid 
nearer  to  pure  (  alvinism. 

Pflelderer,  Otto,  D.D.  (Jena.  1S70).  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Stetten,  near  <  ann- 
stadt,  Wurtemberg,  Sept.  1,  18:)P:  studied 
under  Baur  at  Tdbincen,  1857-^1.  aud  be- 
came profnaor  at  Jena  in  1870  and  in 
Berlin  1875.  Be  wrote  Dfe  Settgton,  ikr 
tt'fsen  und  Gesrfnrhfr,  Leipzig,  ISOO,  2  vols.. 
2d  ed..  1878;  UeliyionifpltiloHophif  niif  ijr- 
xrhirhtlifher  Grtindltuje,  Berlin,  1S78.  2<i  ed., 
2  vols. ;  Enp!  Trans.  The  philoimphy 
of  rtliiiitm  on  th>-  txmiK  of  Hh  hinlori/,  London, 
lKSO-8,  4  vols.;  Gruniirisit  der  c/iristlirhtn 
(ylauhetia  Jind  .Sittenlehre,  1880,  4th  ed.,  l«<s?ij 
Lecturm  on  the  iiv/Iucncc  qf  theApoatlt  Paid 
on  the  DevelopmeiU  qf  ChrMkaiUif.  Hibheii 
Lectures,  Loudon,  1886;  Daa  Urchrixlenthwm 
setae  6ehrifleH  und  Lehrnit  Berlin,  1887. 

Pha'-ra-oh,  the  pcneral  title  of  Egyp- 
tian kin(;s.  Modern  scholars  define  ioi 
meaniiij:  as  thr  t/i  rdt  h'/tisi ,  e4ui\  alciit  to 
the  Turkish  "  siiiilinie  porte."  The  name 
is  j;iven  to  all  the  Epyptian  kin^H  mentioned 
in  scripture  except  four.  Ten  Pharaohs 
are  mentioned.  1.  The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham 
((ien.  xii.  15),  identified  with  Salatis,  one  iA 
the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  kings,  B.C.  2080. 
2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xii.).  the 
last  of  the  15tb  dvnastv,  .■\popliis.  who 
reigned  n.r.  lK7<V18.m  3.  The  Pharaoh  of 
the  Ojipression  (Kx.  i.  si.  now  itlcntitied 
V.  ith  l{;uiieses  II.,  H.i'.  l:l'v'^182"2.  a  famous 
(  I in<ju>>ror  and  builder  whose  statues  and 
t«-niples  are  fomid  all  over  the  Nile 
valley.  4.  The  Phai-aoh  of  the  Exodus,  scat 
and  saoeessor  of  the  foregoing,  an  in);lorip 
ous  monarch.  5.  The  Pharaoh  whose 
daughter  married  a  descendant  of  Judah 
(1  ChroB.  iv.  18).  rt.  The  Pharaoh  who 
married  h(«  sister-in-law  to  Hadad  the 
Edomite  (1  Ki.  xi.  lin.  7.  The  Pharaoh 
wliose  daughter  Solomon  took  to  wife  B.C. 
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1011  (1  Ki.  iii.  1).  8.  The  Pharaoh  in 
whom  Ilozckiah  trusted  (2.  Ki.  xviii.  2), 

frokably  identical  wiUi  Sethos  or  Zet.  i*. 
haraon-necbu,  B.O.  610^304,  who  defcaud 
Jo»!ah  ftt  Megiddo  (S  Ki.  zziii.  TJ, 
10.  Pharaoh-hophra,  about  5<.iO-o70,  whose 
help  w:i8  sou)(ht  by  Zedekiah  ia  his  revolt 
from  NebuoliMbMsnr.  T.  W.  C. 

Phaz'-par,  {»w{ft),  a  river  of  Damascus  (2 
Ki.  V.  12),  the  nio<lern  Airay,  wliicli  rises 
luRh  up  on  the  Eiiat<nn  side  of  Hernion  and 
flows  a<TOR8  the  plain  of  I>ania«cu8  from 
which  it  is  8  miles  distant.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Abana  (Uarada),  but  its  waters 
supply  canals  that  irrigate  fields  and  gar- 
dtm  alnoat  op  to  tiio  walls  of  the  city.  It 
ts  from  SO  to  40  nfkM  long,  and  finally  is 
lost  in  a  lake  or  miinh  about  16  miles  south 
of  Damascus.  T.  W.  C. 

nuuriaees  {aeparatfd),  a  numerous  party 
among  the  Jews  in  New  Testament  times. 
Their  origin  is  obseure,  but  they  were 

])roha>>ly  a  continuation  of  the  AssideanM 
the  I'ious  '*)  a  party  who  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  were  zealous  for  the  law  in 
o])|><tsition  to  tile  Helleniziiii;  faction  ( I 
Mm-,  iii.  42.  vii.  ]'■','.  On  the  atce.s.siun  of 
HtTod  tJ,<M)0  of  them  refu.sed  the  oath  of 
alleiriance,  but  were  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand.  They  differea  from  the  Sadducees  in 
holding  an  ethical  immortality,  the  ezist- 
onoe  Of  Providence  and  the  coequal  author- 
ity  of  tradition  with  the  written  law.  The 
last  point  they  carried  so  far  as  to  place  the 
explanations  of  the  law  above  the  law  it- 
s' It.  They  tithed  ji'^rden  herbs,  yet  dis- 
regarded ju.stice  and  mercy  (.Matt,  xxiii. 
2o);  made  lontj  prayers,  yet  devoured 
widows'  houHes  (Mark  xii.  40);  carefully 
avoided  what  the  law  declared  unclean,  yet 
were  unmindful  of  puritar  of  heart  (Matt 
zv.  11);  and  at  times  made  void  the  word 
of  God  by  their  tradition  (Stfatt.  zv.  7).  At 
the  same  time  these  empty  formaUsts  tazed 
the  ronscienre  of  the  people  with  puerile 
questions,  such  as  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
cat  an  cfij;  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  Altlmuu'li 
our  Lord  recognized  the  authority  of  llu  ir 
Scriptural  teachings  (Matt.  xxii.  2,  .ii,  he 
rebtuced  their  conceit  and  hypocrisy  and  so 
incurred  tlieir  hatred  (Luke  xvii.  14).  Yet 
among  them  were  some  man  of  probity  and 
worth,  such  na  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Gamaliel.  Saul  of  Tarsus 
was  a  IMiarist  e  (.Vi  ts  xxvi.  .')(.  Our  Lord 
certainly  made  some  converts  from  among 
them,  I'Ut  so  far  as  the  New  Testament 
informs  us  he  made  none  from  the  semi- 
inlidel  Saddu<  fcs.  T.  W.  (". 

Phelps,  Austin,  D.D.  (Amherst  College, 
Mass.,  1S.'>»5)  ("ongregationalist;  h.  at  West 
Brooktleld,  Mass.,  Jan.  7.  1820;  d.  at  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.,  Oct.  13,  li^W.  lie  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, 19.17.  was  pastor  of  Pine  Street 
Church,  Boston,  1*42-4-'*,  and  professor  of 
sacred  rhetoric  in  .\ndover  Theological 
Semiuarv.  1S.4S-71'.  He  published  T/n  Still 
Hour.  I$oston,  KV.t;  liijinii)*  (itvl  C/ioirs, 
.Xndover.  li^iO;  Th*'  Thmrii  of  Prenrhiw/, 
Boston,  18U1;  Men  and  Jiook»t  1882;  EnglUh 
Stgle,  1888,  etc 


Philadelphia  (brotherly  love),  a  city  of 
Lvdia.  named  from  its  founaer,  Attalus 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamos,  who  died 
n.c.  188.  The  Church  here,  one  of  the  7 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  i  11) 
w.'us  highly  commended  (iii.  7-i;5).  and  the 
city  has  survived  all  the  vicnssiludes  of 
earthquakes  iiiui  wars  to  tins  ilay.  It  now 
has  a  population  of  1ii.(k>ii,  mostly  Turks, 
and  is  called  .\lah  .Shehr,  "  Ixjautiful  city." 
Its  bishops  were  at  the  Councils  of  Nicea 
and  Constantinople,  and  when  Tamerlane 
ravaged  the  seats  of  other  Christian 
Churches,  Phlladelflifa  aaeq^,  and  af- 
forded an  asylum  for  the  refugaes  from  Sar> 
dis.  T.  W.  C. 

Philadelphian  Society,  founded  lt!70  in 
London  by  John  Pord^e  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Leade  (q.v.).  The  fonner  had  for  some 
years  led  a  group  of  anrstics,  f (dlowers  of 
Jacob  Bo^mo.  Un,  Lieado  now  supplied 
"  Laws  of  Paradise,"  which  were  pure  and 
lofty,  but  touched  with  fanaticism.  Con^ 
ne<  ti.iix  were  formed  in  Ibdland  aird  (Jef- 
manv,  and  an  etTort  made  to  unite  the 
Pietfsts  at  Halle  and  elsewhere  into  one 
Church  of  Brotherly  Love;  but,  though 
Sjifuer  was  friendly,  the  attempt  at  a  per- 
manent junction  failed.  A  confes.sion  was 
framed  in  170:^,  but  the  end  was  near  at 
hand.  The  meetings  in  England  wera  pro- 
hibited, the  Holland  branch  withdraw,  and 
the  sect  died  a  natural  death  wU&  its 
prophetess.  There  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  specially  ori>,'inal  or  objectionable 
about  it.  except  it«  wild  expectations  of 
earthlv  success,  and  itSOlatm  to  revelations 
from  lieaven.  F.  M.  B. 

Philaster,  bishop  of  Brescia,  b.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century;  d.  July  1^, 
IJ87  (?).  He  took  a  large  part  in  the  Arian 
controversv,  journeying  hither  and  thither 
through  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  to  convert  Arians  and  other  here* 
tics  to  the  othodoz  faith.  His  bishopric 
was  givaii  him  after  ha  bad  readied  mature 
vears.  He  remained  afterwards  mostly  in 
his  diocese,  anpearing  at  Anuilea  in  381  at 
the  council  wluch  condemnea  Palladius  and 
Secundus.  His  book  Or;  {{i^rfulPH,  written 
about  ;;sn,  first  printed  at  Hasi  l  in  l.W.> 
(bested.  C)ehler,  CorpvK  Ildrrfsiolni/um,  vol. 
i.),  is  not  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  early  theo- 
logical movements.  P.  H.  F. 

Phi-le'-mon  fiJ/JV  ^  ^^,,,rJ^  i.  a  wealthy  res- 
ident of  Colo8se  who  was  converted  throutrh 
Paul,  and  appears  from  the  letter  tlie 
a])ostle  wrote  to  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  large  heart  and  warm  sympathies. 

The  epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon  was 
written  at  the  same  time  as  the  ephrtles  to 
the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians,  about 
A.i».  o2.  It  related  the  conversion  of 
Onesimus.  a  runaway  sl.avc  who  had  tied  to 
Rome,  and  enlrealetl  the  kind  receptifm  of 
him  as  a  brother  in  Christ.  The  ejdstle, 
which  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  is  a  model 
of  Christian  oourtsiqr,  cteUeaCT,  tenderness 
and  manliness.  T.  W.  C. 

Philip  (lover  qf  horses),  1.  The  apostle,  a 
nativa  of  Betiisaida.  Ha  la  alwagra  man- 
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tioned  as  tlw  Slli  among  tlie  12.  Traditiun 
oqrs  that  he  pveaelMd  in  FhiTgis  and  died 
in  HIermpoHa. 

2.  The  evangelist,  one  of  the  seven  first 
deacons  app<»inU-tl  in  the  primitive  church 
at  Jeni&alfm  (Acts   vi.  When  the 

Christians  were  <lriven  from  Jerusalem 
after  Stei)hen'8  death,  Philip  went  to  Sa- 
maria and  preached  with  great  succchb 
(Acts  viii.  Thence  he  was  divinely 

•ent  southward,  and  on  the  road  was 
prompted  br  tiie  Spirit  to  join  an  Ethiopian 
pwaljte  of  hieh  rank  retaming  from  one 
of  th«  Jewish  festivals,  whom  he  converted 
and  baptized.  From  Azuttis  he  preached 
through  the  intervcnitij,'  tnwiisU*  Ca-scrca, 
where  l^'  <>r  lit  years  later  Piiul  and  his 
companions  were  his  guestH  for  a  lime 
(Act^  xxi.  s-10).  He  ha<i  4  daughters,  who 
were  endued  with  the  gift  of  pr^hei^.^ 

Philip  the  Arabian,  Koman  emperoi  iM-J- 
240,  b«  at  liostra,  Arabia.  Eusebius  tells 
us  (IJiKt.  Eccl.  vi.  M)  that  he  wa«  a  Chris- 
tian, and  probably  on  his  warrant  Chrywis- 
tom,  Jerome  and  Orosius  repeat  the  story. 
But  there  iaaooMthing  in  Eusebina's  report 
which  makes  It  snspicious;  it  has  been 
rejected  by  many  motlern  scholai-s,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  bis  reign  to  decide  the 
qncation. 

raUp  the  Pair,  kintr  of  France  12^V1 '514, 
was  a  very  much  mixcd-np  charartcr  who 
employed  more  than  ildulitfnl  nie;uis  to 
re.ach  his  ends,  but  in  his  contest  with 
Boniface  VIII.,  which  forms  the  taming 
point  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  he  hud 
in  his  favor  the  tradition  of  the  French 
policy,  inherited  from  I«ouia  IZ.,  the  ajrm- 
pathy  or  at  all  events  the  assent  of  ttie 
whole  French  people,  even  of  the  clergy, 
and  not  only  the  prac  tical  titness  and  com- 
mon-sense utility  of  his  plans  hut  also 
their  necessity  and  even  their  justice.  His 
victory  was  decisive.  The  di'tails  of  the 
contest  have  l)«en  told  under  Boniface  VIII. 
(p.  113).  With  his  death  the  towering  idea 
of  a  universal  monarchy  in  iJie  hands  of  the 
pope  fell  to  pieces  forever,  and  when  Clem- 
ent V.  took  up  his  residence  at  Avifl^on, 
thus  inaugurating  the  Babylonian  (Taptivity 
of  tlie  pai)acy.  tlie  popes  became  the  mere 
tools  of  the  French  kings,  (tiee  Boutaric, 
LaFnuMX»OM» PIMppt  la  ild,  Fute,  1861.) 


Philip  the  Magnanimous,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  b.  at  Marburg,  Nov.  2:),  l.>o4;  d. 
there  March  31,  1567;  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  5  years  old,  but  was  declared  of  age 
and  bflOn  to  reign  when  be  was  14,  and 
proved  uie  uprightness  and  Nsolnteness  of 
his  mind  when  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in 
l.Wl,  he  visited  Luther  in  his  lodgings, 
and  insisted  in  the  face  "f  the  assomblea 
powers,  that  the  safc-cnndnct  given  him 
should  he  kept  sacred.  From  that  time  and 
till  1540  he  was  the  real  leiuler  of  the  i'rot- 
estsnt  party  in  Germany  in  all  its  political 
enlMiglements  and  exercised  also  consider- 
able influence  on  its  internal  oiganization 
by  staving  off,  as  long  as  possible,  this 
formal  breach  between  the  Lutherans  and 


the  Reformed,  and  by  working  Indefatic- 
ably  on  tbeir  fOMWoUintioii  after  tte 
biMMli  bad  tekeo  place.    Bat  In  1640  he 

married  Msrgarethc  von  <ler  Saal,  a  girl 
of  10  years  and  maid-of-honor  to  the 
DiichcsK  (if  Hocklitz,  and  thmi^'li  lie  oli- 
tainetl  consent  of  his  legitimate  wife  who 
continued  to  live  with  hitn,  and  also  the 
consent  of  the  theologians,  even  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  it  was  a  clear  case  of 
bigamy  and  bis  usefulness  «s  a  leader 
among  men  was  gone.  He  eontinned  to 
take  part  in  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business  of  the  people,  but  bis  authority 
was  lost.  After  the  Snialt  r\]<li:in  war  the 
emperor  kept  him  in  prison  years.  l.%47- 
(  "i^.  (See  K.nnmcl:  I'liiUpp  der  Grott^muthiyc. 
Giessicn,  INW,  a  vols.;  Lens:  Jiri^'ieeehtiel 
Landgntf  PkU^ppl  mitBueer,  Leipzig,  I88O1.) 

Philip  the  Tetrarch  was  a  son  of  Ilerod 
tlic  (Jteat  by  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  ruled 
ovei  Batanie,  Trachonitis.  and  Aurauitis 
(Luke  iii.  1),  from  ii.c.  4  to  A.n.  ;i4.  The 
city  Cs»sarea  Fhilippi  took  its  name  from 
him. 

Philippi,  the  chief  city  of  Eastern  Mace- 
donia, made  famous  by  the  battle  in  which 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated,  after- 
wards made  "  a  colony,"  a  miniature  Kome, 
by  A  ugustus.  Hera  iae  Gospel  first  entered 
^ropia.  Lydia  was  eonverted ,  Paul  and 
Silas  niraenloinly  delivered  from  prison 
and  the  gaoler  converted  (Acts  xvi.).  Af- 
terwards I'anI  revisited  the  city  (Acts  xx. 
»()•  The  Christians  there  on  '4  occasions 
sent  contributions  to  his  support,  Ignatius 
stopped  there  on  his  way  fiom  Antioch  to 
martyrdom  at  Kome.  At  present  its  ruins 
show  traces  of  the  oitadel,  the  walls  and 
parts  of  the  forum.  T.  W.  C. 

Philippi,  Frisdrich  AdoU,  Lutheran;  b. 
in  Berlin,  Oct  15,  1800;  d.  at  Kostock,  Aug. 
20,  1SS2.  lie  was  of  Jewish  descent,  but 
early  conertved,  and  Vtecarae  professor  of 
theokwy  at  Doraat  in  1841  and  at  Boatock 
in  18S8;  He  published  a  Commflifary  on  the 
Epintlp  to  the  HmnnnH,  Frankfort.  lS4S-»'iO, 
translated  into  English.  Edinburgh,  ls"8; 
and  Kirrlilicke  Glnn/n  imli  hr^\  (iiitci  slohe, 
1864-82,  6  vols.  His  life  was  written  by 
L.  SohaltM,  Njirdlingso,  1888. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to,  written  by  Paul 
while  a  prisoner  at  Rome  <«■_'  or  tv:'..  is 
remarkable  for  the  warm  alTection  the 
apostle  shows  to  the  Philippian  beiievers, 
and  for  its  weighty  declaration  conceniing 
the  person  of  C'hrist  and  his  states  of  hu- 
miliation an<i  exaltation  (ii.  6-11).  In  it  be 
also  reveals  his  own  steadfest  faith  and 
generous  spirit  (i.  12-80);  does  hcmor  to  his 
assistants  and  co-laborers  {ii.  B^-.'Jn);  g1%-e8 
effective  warning  against  Judaizers  and 
other  false  brethren  (iii.);  and  finally  makes 
a  touching  acknowledgment  of  their  "fel- 
lowshit)  with  his  affliction '"  (ivl.  f'lu'  <\e~ 
tails  of  his  own  personal  history  and  of  liit 
feelings  make  the  epistle  intensely  interest^ 
ing  and  suggestive.  About  its  genuineness 
there  is  no  room  fw  *  reasonable  doubt.  Cf. 
the  modem  commentaries  on  this  e^stle  by 
Eadle,  London,  1880,  id  ed.,  1884;  Vaughn, 
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1, 4th  6d.,  laeS;  Idghtfool^  1873. 7th  ed.. 

I.  T.  W.  C. 

hilippisU  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Itith 
tiiry  the  name  of  tlie  adherents  of 
lipp  Melanchthuu  in  cunti-adiiitinction 
the  8tri(;t  Lutherans.  During  the  last 
rs  of  Luther's  life  it  was  very  well 
leratood  that  Umtb  existed  *  divtinctly 
.ned  difleranoe  between  him  and  Me- 
shtbon  eonoerninf?  the  doctrines  of  jasti- 
■tioti.  tilt!  Lord's  siqij'tT.  Uiu  fiei'iinin  of 

will,  etc.,  and  iniiuol lately  atU'i'  hi» 
til  tluH  diflt'ience  iK^came  apparent  by 

formation  of  two  antaconiHtic  parties, 
5  Lutlicraus:  Ani.sdorf,  Flacius,  Wijfaml. 
rlin,  etc.,  claimed  to  be  the  sole  rcprc- 
tatdvMof  the  pure  faith;  the  univcriiity 
fenawM  their  campi.  The  Philippiste: 
nerwrios.  Major,  Menius.  Cruciger,  etc., 
tended  to  repreBent  reuKious  progress 
I  were  encAmped  at  Wittenberj;.  In  the 
or<^istic  and  adianhoristie  controversies 

contest  bt'tweea  the  two  parties  became 
y  bitter,almost  viciou«.  Various  practical 
erenoe:  rivalry  between  the  two  univer- 
es,  jealousy  between  the  two  ideal  lines 
Saxony,  etc.,  added  fuel  to  the  fire  and 
'e  rise  to  rather  odious  proceedings  from 
Ji  sides.  But  by  degrees  as  those  pjiao- 
il  intereets  had  spent  their  force,  tbe 
oretical  difference  {gradually  dropped 
,  of  attention  and  at  the  close  of  the 
tury  it  existed  only  as  a  different  slisd« 

uf  the  same  doctrinal  system. 

stalMs'^ln  (Icpui  of  sojownen),  in  Ps.  be  8, 
:xviL  4,  cviii.  0  (the  only  place  where  it 
lUTS  in  the  A.  V.)  represents  the  same 
brew  word  elsewhere  translated  "  Pales- 
e,"  save  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  T,  wliere  it  is  rcn- 
•ed  "  rbilistines." 

'hilistia,  or  tUe  land  of  the  Philistines, 
braced  the  sea-coast  plain  from  .lopna  U) 
i  valley  of  Grerar,  and  from  the  Mottiter- 
lean  to  the  foot  of  the  .Judean  hiUs. 
Imgth  was  about  40  m.  and  its  breadth 
m.  at  tiie  north,  and  about  20  at  tlie 
ith,  where  it  seems  to  have  extended 
rin»l  to  Beersheba  ffJen.  xxi.  .3.'l,  :M, 
\i.  1.  Kx.  xxiii.  :'.].  Josli.  xiii.  i'.  :!|.  War- 
I  limited  it  to  tlie  plain  between  Ekron 
1  (raza,  :!2  in.  lonjj  and  l>  to  lt5  wide. 
Vlong  the  slioru  are  white  saud-4lunes. 
st  of  these  is  a  bro:ul  uudulatinf;  plain 
bh  deep  rich  soil,  from  50  to  SOQ  iL  atbove 
)  sea.  Beyond  this  low  snuxa  jut  out, 
i  higher  ridges  run  nsany  north  and 
ith,  falling  off  on  the  CHuit  side  into  a 
ley  beyond  which  rises  the  liill  country 
Jndah.  The  torrents  that  jiour  through 
deep  ravines  form  marshes  and  pools  on 
uTiing  the  i)lain,  and  sinkinf;  away  often 
u'h  the  sea  under);round.  The  whole  plain 
«  called  in  Hebrew  The  Shephelah  (low 
ontry),  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V., 
t  anrara  vrqperly  given  in  the  R.  Y. 
*'the  lowlMid**  rJodi.  xi.  9,  Jnd.  L  9, 
r.  xvii.  2rt,  ft  nl.). 

The  Philistines  are  generally  thought  to 
ve  l>een  descendants  from  Ham's  son 
israim.  They  are  said  (Amos  ix.  7)  to 
vo  come  from  <  'ajthtor,  which  is  under- 
iod  as  Crete,  tliough  some  make  it  Cy- 
us  or  Cappadocia.  From  Gen.  x.  14  and 


Deut  ii.  2;i  it  is  fairly  iuferred  that  the 
Caphtorim  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Casluhim  (Lower  Egyp^  on  their  w«j 
from  Crete  to  Canaan. 

In  the  time  of  Abraham  (Qm.  joA.  SS. 
xzvi.  1 )  the  Philistines  appear  as  a  pastoral 
people,  but  at  the  Exodus  were  nuKiity  and 
warlike  (Ex.  xiii.  IT).  Thenceforward 
they  were  in  conUct  with  Israel  du riiit;  the 
whole  time  of  the  Old  Testaim  ii  t,  Keinj? 
mentionetl  ;]10  times  from  (ienesis  to  Zech- 
ariah.  Their  country  was  assijnied  to  Ju- 
dah  and  Dan  (Josh.  xv.  45-47),  but  not  con* 
quered  in  Joshua's  time.  After  his  death 
three  of  the  chief  cities  (Jud.  i.  18)  were 
taken  but  not  permanently,  and  during  ^e 
Judges  the  Philistines  were  in  the  ascend* 
ancy,  Shamgar  and  .Samson  effcctinfj  only 
temporary  deliverances  (.lud.  iii.,  x..  xiii.- 
xvi. ).  L'nder  Eli  Israel  suffered  a  sore  de- 
feat, but  under  Samuel  hud  siu cess  (1  Sam. 
iv.-vi.,  vii.).  Saul  continued  the  contest  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  central  tenitory 
(xiv.),  and  David,  after  killing  Goliath  pur- 
sued the  foe  to  the  gates  oi  Gath  (xvii.). 
yet  afterwards  twice  took  refuge  from  Saul 
in  their  country  (xxi.  10,  xxvii.  2).  Saul 
and  his  sons  were  slain  by  them  nt  fJillxia 
(xxxi.).  They  made  war  up(»n  David  as 
king,  but  were  subdued  (2  Sam.  v..  viii.). 
During  Solomon's  reign  thev  More  subjects 
(I  Ki.  iv.  I'l),  but  after  the  division  of 
Israel  warred  at  various  times  with  both 
kingdoms  (1  Ki.  xvi.  15,  2  Chron.  xxi.  10, 
17).  Jehosbaphat,  Uzaiah  and  Hezekiah 
defeated  them  (S  Chron.  xvii.  10»  xxvL  6, 
2  Ki.  xviii.  8). 

Philistia,  i>eing  on  the  route  between 
Assyria  and  Ecyjit,  was  often  overrun  in 
their  wars  and  snhdued  by  each  in  turn. 
Sai*gon  took  Ashdod  it.(  .  ~<»^  :ifti  i  a  3 
years  siege  (Is.  xx. ),  and  Psanmu  tii  bus  I. 
took  it  about  B.C.  635,  after  a  siege  of  29 
years.  Most  of  the  towns  were  sulxlued  by 
Senua4-herib  (Is.  xxxvi.),  and  afterwards  by 
Nebuohadnesaar.  The  kingdom  dwindled 
away  before  the  captivity  of  Judah,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  towns  retain  importance. 
Tlie  Jews  who  came  back  from  exile  in 
some  cases  married  wives  of  AkIkIihI" 
(Nell.  xiii.  23).  Alexander  the  (ireat  de- 
stroyed Gaza,  which  witlistood  him  h 
months.  Later  the  couutrj'  shared  in  the 
reverses  and  desolatiooa  of  the  Svrianf 
Maccabaaan  and  Homan  wars.  The  dennn> 
oiatloosof  Amos  (i.  6-«),  Isaiah  (xiv.  29-81), 
SSephaaiab  (il*  6),  Jeremiah  (xxv.  15-20). 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  15-17)  Obadiah  (10),  and 
Zechariah  (ix.  .\  6),  iqppear  to  have  been 
abundantly  fulfilled. 

The  riiilistiues  excelled  in  war,  and 
maintaine<l  powerful  forces  of  chariots  and 
cavah'v  as  well  as  foot-soldicrs  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
5).  Tney  were  skilled  in  agriculture  and 
at  the  same  time  a  commercial  people,  trad- 
ing by  sea  and  by  land.  Their  chief  gods 
were  Dagon  (Jud.  xvi.  S8),  Ashtoretn  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10).  Baal-Zebub  and  Derketo. 
They  were  superstitious,  and  their  priests 
and  divines  had  muoh  iaflasnos  (1  Sam.  vL 
2-11.  Is.  ii.  0). 

The  principal  cities  still  exist  under 
names  similar  to  those  of  the  Bible,  but  in 
a  low  oonditioa,  and  the/eUoMn  or  Moham- 
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madaniWMaiitnrueuuily  uppresaod  under 
tiM  wretohad  aamiBittemtioo  of  the  Turks. 

T.  W.  C. 

mUsliBM.  8«emboT». 

Phillipa,  Philip,  Methodist  layman,  b.  in 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18, 18»4, 
was  brouffht  up  on  a  farm,  reeeived  his 
musical  education  from  Dr.  Lowell  Hasou, 
established  h\»  Qrnt  sin^nn^-school  at  Alle- 
gany, N.  Y.,  iu  1S53,  f))K  n<'<]  a  music  store 
at  (  incinnati  in  ISOl,  rt'inovfd  to  New  York 
in  lS(i<),  visiti'd  Loudon  for  the  lir.st  time  in 
18(ki,  and  has  published  the  folluwing  musi- 
cal compositions:  Earlif  BloMoms,  IS(M);  Mu- 
tleal  Learen,  WV>;  Uome  Songii,  The  Singiny 
Pilyrinit  The  American  Sacred  Soinjster,  etc. 
(See  his  Song  Piliirimage  Around  and 
Tkrtmghout  the  ffbrid,  with  a  biographical 
■ketoh,  Chieago,  1880^  Loadon,  1888.) 

PhiUpotts,  Henry,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
bishop  of  Exeter;  1».  at  Gloucester,  1777;  d. 
at  BiHhoi)stoke.  Exeter,  Sept.  18,  1809. 
He  wa.s  edueated  at  (  orpus  Cliristi  College, 
Oxfoifl,  and  Ixm  aim-  a  fellow  of  Maj^daletie 
171W;  rector  of  Stanlio|}e,  and  prebeudary  of 
Durham,  1800;  dean  of  ChMter,  1828;  bishop 
of  ii^xeter,  ISSi).  He  was  an  eztareme  Tory 
and  High  Cbnrebman,  often  incontrorarsy. 
as  with  the  Romanists,  Liop^ard,  1806,  and 
C.  Butler,  1822;  with  Macaulay,  1840,  and  in 
the  (iorliam  case,  1850^  wherein  zeal  led 
him  to  ;;reat  lengths.  F.  M.  B. 

Philo,  the  fortimost  representative  of  the 
.lewisli-Alexandriaii  scliool  of  phih)sophy, 
was  bora  at  Alexandria,  u.c.  'J5,  of  a  distin- 
guished family.  Little  is  known  of  his  life 
MRve  that,  A.i>.,  40.  he  headed  au  emliassy 
of  the  Jew*  to  Caligola,  and  afterwarda 
visited  Palestine.  Hm  chief  wrltintirs  are 
exe^etieAl.  He  held  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  but  explained  it  allcKoH- 
oally,  pcnei-ally  retaiuiu);  the  liberal  sense 
also,  but  in  some  cases  excludinjr  it  as 
unworthy  or  as  self-oimtradictory.  In  his 
Tiew  fJod  wa.s  pcraonal,  as  the  Scripture 
aays,  but  he  was  i^ao  the  universal  and 
AMolute  bidng,  and  as  such  snrrounded  bv 
inoorporeal  powers  whleh  represent  both 
the  biblical  angels  and  the  ideas  of  Plato. 
The  highest  of  these  powoi's  is  the  Logos, 
the  elder  son  of  God.  while  the  universe 
«leveloped  through  his  mediation  in  his 
yoiui^^er  son.  Man's  hij^h  aim  is  throuijh 
participation  in  tlie  Lopos  to  become  like 
to  (ion.  by  mystic  contemplation  to  sink 
himself  into  the  deit^,  by  ascetic  prnctices 
to  loosen  his  connection  with  the  oody,  so 
that  at  death  ^e  soul  Uke  ripe  fruit  would 
sfxip  off  its  material  vesture,  and  pass  over 
into  a  pure  spiritual  heini;.  It  is  a  trreat 
error  to  hold  that  J<»hn's  I.ocos-doctrine  is 
(lerived  from  Philo's.  The  latter  is  a  iiat- 
nralistir  po«iT.  uitlioiit  real  i>ernonality, 
borrowed  fr(»m  an  ethnic  idiibisoj>hy.  wliile 
the  former  is  a  strictly  ethical  personality, 
the  fulfiiraent  of  the  messiainc  promises  of 
tiie  Old  Testament,  ii^till  Philonean  theo- 
ries exerted  a  conaiderable  influence  upon 
the  earlT  Christian  teHners.  Bng.  tnuis.  of 
his  works  in  Bohn*s  Library,  London,  1854» 
59, 4  vols.  T.  W.  C. 
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satire  upon  Christianity  from  a  proper 
point  of  view,  which  is  found  among  the 

works  of  Lucian  the  satirist  (q.v.),  and 
would  have  some  historical  intei'est  if  it 
were  genuine.  But  many  modem  Olitles 
refer  it  to  the  10th  century. 

PhilopanuB,  Joannes,  a  philosopher  of  the 

Alexandrian  school,  livinp  in  the  6th  or 
Tth  century,  and  generally  connected  with 
the  Tritheists,  an  obscure  sect  of  his  time. 
Most  of  bis  very  voluminous  writings  have 
been  printed,  but  never  ntlraeted  aoj  great 
attention. 

Philosophy  (love  of  icimlotu)  in  the  New 
TesUimont  means  the  enii»ty  speculations 
of  human  opposition  to  the  truth  revealed 
by  God  (1  Cor.  i.  ls-_'7.  1  Tim.  vi.  20).  At 
Athens,  A.ii.  51,  Paul  came  in  contact  with 
western  philosophy  in  his  encounter  with 
some  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  repreeentn 
tivesof  the  two  great  schools  of  puilosophj 
which  then  nrovailed.  These  treated  his 
doctrine  witli  indifference  or  contt-nipt 
(Acts  xvii.  IS).  In  liis  eidstle  to  the  ("olos- 
sians  some  ten  years  later,  he  bade  them 
beware  lest  anyone  should  make  spoil  of 
them  **  through  hia  philosopliy  and  vain  de- 
ceit" (ii.  8),  referring  doubtless  to  tbe  early 
efforts  of  eastern  speculation  to  make  void 
the  substance  of  tne  gospel,  efforts  which 
aftt^rwards  under  tlie  name  of  Gnosticism 
introduced  so  much  error  into  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Paul  had  before,  when  ad- 
dressing the  elders  of  Ephcsns  (Acts  xx. 
29,  30),  expressed  his  anticipation  of  the 
rise  of  fldse  teachers  in  that  city,  and  when 
writing  to  Timothy  who  was  tiien  laboring 
there,  referred  to  a  vain  spiritualism  wbiofi 
insisted  on  sscetic  observances  (1  Tim.  iw. 
1-fi)  and  interpreted  the  resurrection  as  a 
moral  change  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  and  to  a 
materialism  which  wa.s  allied  to  .sorcery 
(2  Tim.  iii.  13).  His  rebuke  of  Pa-ran  phf- 
losojdjy  in  tbe  oiicning  of  I  Corinthians 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  to  the  wise  men  of 
that  flay  the  gosp*  !  seemed  to  be  mere 
folly  because  it  did  not  rest  upon  the  elo- 
quence or  the  subtlety  of  its  heralds,  but 
upon  the  demonrtrstion  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  them  that  hear. 

The  danger  against  which  Paul  warned 
the  church  in  his  day  still  exists.  There  is 
an  ainjilc  ticld  for  ])hil<»sophy  in  its  appro- 
])riatc  work.  l>ut  when  it  refuses  the  claim 
of  revelation,  and  sn)>stitut«'s  its  own  si>ec- 
tihitions  iu  place  of  the  plain  statements  of 
Scripture,  when  it  rejects  whatever 

{leases  its  taste  or  riaea  above  its  oompre> 
ension,  when  spider-like  It  spina  ont  or  its 
own  bowels  a  system  of  truth  and  dutv.  it 
makes  spoil  of  believers  and  is  apt  to  lead 
them  fatally  asti-ay.  Christianity  fully  and 
fairly  viewed  gives  us  all  tliat  philosophy 
can  i;ive.  and  in  a  more  ]»erfect  form.  Hut 
it  also  gives  us  more;  and  this  more  that  it 
giv«>s  is  what  man  most  needs,  and  unaided 
never  could  attain.    It  solves  the  vital 

Sroblems  of  otir  moral  destiny,  telling  us 
ow  the  finite  can  meet  the  infinite,  how 
the  guilty  creature  can  be  reconciled  to  a 
holy  Gi>d  and  a  sinful  nature  become  regon- 
erate,  and  bow  the  mortal  can  be  assui-ed 
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of  Immortality.  Here  reason  in  the  prea- 
f  nee  of  tlu-se  ureat  questions  is  dumb,  and 
there  is  uo  ^renter  folly  than  the  attempt 
to  substitute  her  stammerine  conjectures 
in  the  place  of  the  gloriouB  falnees  of  the 
Chrifltfan  ayetem.  T.  W.  O. 

Philo.itorgiua,  b.  in  Cappadocia,  ;}4>S;  d.  in 
Constantiuuplo  after  420;  wrote  a  history  of 
the  ('hristian  Church  from  the  Arian  point 
of  view,  repcaeentiiig  Aiiaoism  m  the  older, 
the  Bniluiiie  ObiistUuii^  whioh  had  to  sive 
way  for  the  invasion  of  pagan  mjrstiolem. 
But  of  his  work  only  excerpts  have  come 
down  to  lis.  made  by  IMiotius,  and  printed 
at  Geneva,  1642,  Paria,  1(173,  Euk>  trans., 
London^  185Si.  » 

Fhilostratru.  an  eminent  Oreek.  Sophist, 

li.  in  Lemnos  netween  170  and  180;  was  at- 
t.irln  il  tu  the  f'nurt  (if  tlic  Kmprtfss.  Julia 
IiiiUiiiu;  \v;i.s  [unbuhly  in  Gaul  witli  <"iir:i- 
lalla.  and  acenrdint;  to  Suidas,  lived  until 
the  roijju  of  I'liilip  (244-249).  lie  wrote  the 
famous  life  of  Apollonius  of 'fyaua  (q.%'. ). 
(See  his  workK,  best  ed.  Kayser,  Zurich,  lb44, 
2  voLs. ;  Ger.  traus.  of  .his  life  of  ApoUonius, 
Kudolatadti  1883;  FMneh,  Paria,  ISffiL) 

Philoxenus,  whose  tme  name  was  Xenai- 
aa;  b.  at  Tahal,  Persia;  was  elected  biahop 
of  MabuK  (HierapoIIs,  near  Antioeh)  in 
485.  but  was  depitsed  in  518  by  the  empert»r 
•fnstinns  as  a  staunch  Monophvsite,  and 
Hi'd  tn  pj^ypt.  Ill'  ',\:\s  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  Syi  iaii  clinicii,  hut  bis  works 
still  remain  unprinted  in  the  Britisli  Mu- 
iieum.  His  name  is  best  known  from  tlie 
so-called  Philoxenian  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  literal  translation  into 
Syrian,  on  the  basis  of  Pcshito,  and  princi- 
pally done  by  his  Suffragan  biahop,  Polj- 
carp.  The  reylsion  of  ifc  bT  Pan!  off  Tela, 
al»out  616,  has  been  edited  dj  Whlto.  Ox- 
ford, 1778-l8o;i,  4  vols. 

Phi^t,  John,  an  Eneliah  martyr  from  the 
time  of  Ine  Reformation;  waa  educated  at 
Oxford;  reeelTed  appointment  nnder  Ed- 
ward, but  was  arrested  under  Mary  and 
burnt  at  the  stake  at  .Smithfteld.  Dec.  18, 
IW).  His  works  have  been  published  by 
the  Parlier  Society  under  the  title:  Exami- 
natiooM  and  WrUino*t  Cambridge,  1843. 

Fboeas,  martyr  and  patron  saint  of  sea- 
men; said  to  have  lived  at  Sinope  in  I'ontus 
as  a  gardener;  was  martyred  under  Trajan 
or  l)iocU'tian  by  beinj;  thrown  into  un- 
slacked  lime  and  then  into  boilinjj  water. 
The  Emperor  Phocas  built  a  chureh  to  his 
honor  In  Constantinople.  F.  II.  F. 

FhcB-nic'i-a,  a  country  so  ealled  by  the 
Greeks  either  from  an  ancient  ahundanee 
of  palm  trees  or  from  Phcenix,  the  brother 
of  Cadmna.  It  waa  a  narrow  atrip  between 
the  LebwMm  mountaina  and  the  sea,  extend- 
ing ahmit  SO  m.  from  the  Ladder  of  "Tpe  to 
the  Nahr  Atcali,  2  m.  n.  of  Sidon.  Sandy 
on  the  shore  the  plain  behind  was  fertile, 
and  the  hillside  fui-nished  i^ood  p:i«ture  and 
fine  timber.  The  coast  was  in«lented  by 
several  harbors. 

Phoanicia  waa  included  in  the  Land  of 


I'romise  (Josh.  xiii.  4-6),  but  never  occu- 
pied by  Israel  ( Jiid.  i.  .SI).  David  and  Solo- 
mon traded  with  its  king,  and  Ahab  niar> 
ried  a  princess  of  the  counti-y.  Elijah 
found  a  refuge  in  it.  The  uu  ly  time  Jesus 
left  Palestine  was  when  be  came  here  (Matt. 
XT.  31).  Paol  visited  Tyre,  Sidon  and 
Ptolemaia  (Aeti  zzi.  2-7,  xxvli.  S).  The 
countiy  now  is  a  land  of  ruins,  and  the 
prophecies  concerning  t)i>'  ovtrihrow  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  have  been  smnally  fuliilled. 

At  the  dawn  of  liistory  the  Phtenicians 
appear  as  a  rich  :uid  cultivated  ))co])le.  In 
race  they  were  C'an.aanite8  (Hen.  x.  16),  and 
their  tongue  approaches  the  Hebrew  nearer 
than  any  other  of  the  Semitic  groap^ 
Their  religion  waa  a  dehMed  antava^or- 
ship,  alike  cruel  ai|d  licentious.  They  had 
oommereial  stations  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
all  alon^:  the  Mediterranean,  worked  silver 
mines  in  .S])ain  and  lead  mines  in  <'orn\vall. 
aufi  by  their  tiaiif  were  hearers  of  civiliza- 
tion to  other  lands.  Tin  y  liad  friendly  re- 
latiims  with  Israel.  ralVstine  was  their 
granary  (1  Ki.  v.  11,  Acts  xii.  and  Phoe- 
nicia the  commercial  agent  of  Palestine. 
Phoenician  meohaniea  worked  on  the  tem- 
ple and  Jewiah  and  Phemiofanveaaelsaaned 
together  from  Ezion-geber.  After  the  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  the  Phomicians  sided 
with  Isi-nel,  and  broke  the  covenant  with 
Judah.  even  sellinfr  .lews  as  slaves  to  the 
EdoniitcH  f.loel  iii.  4-s.  Amos  i.  tt.  lo). 
Their  idolatry  exerted  a  baneful  intiuence 
on  the  covenant  people  which  did  not  cease 
till  the  final  captivity.  T.  W.  C.' 

Photinux,  a  native  of  Aneyra,  a  pupil  of 
ilareellus,  bishop  of  birniinra,  was  con- 
demnetl  by  the  Synod  of  Antioeh,  344, 
again  by  the  Synod  of  Milan,  ^^45,  and  final- 
ly deposed  by  the  Synod  of  Siitaium.  861, 
becauae  like  nia  maatMrha  earrled  the  f  * 


idea 

of  "  homoonsion  "  into  an  extreme.  None 
of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us. 

Photins,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  b. 
about  the  beglnniug  of  the  9th  century; 
d.  in  an  Armenian  monastery  in  801,  ed- 
ucated in  all  the  science  of  his  time,  had 
become  a  famous  man  for  general  learning 
before  any  eccli'siastical  office  was  thought 
of  for  hiin.  His  Ilihliothent  contains  e.\- 
traots  from  tnid  criticisms  upon  a  large 
number  of  authors,  many  of  them  now 
otherwise  unknown.  But  the  patriarch 
Ignatius  had  become  unacceptable  to  Bar- 
das,  who  waa  Cnaar.  and  powerful  at  the 
court  Henoe  fai  8S7  he  waa  deposed 
without  ground,  and  Bardas  pitched  upon 
Photius  as  his  succeSMir.  He  feigned  great 
reluctance,  but  yielded  and  was  elevated 
fnmi  the  rank  of  layman  by  successive  pro- 
motions to  the  patriarcliate  in  six  days.  His 
elevation  was  accompanieil  with  great 
cruelties  indicted  by  Bardas  upon  tlic  adhe- 
rents of  Ignatius.  Ignatius  himself  clung 
so  persistently  to  his  rights  llmt  it  became 
necessary  to  call  a  council  and  depose  him. 
which  was  done  in  859.  He  now  called 
upon  the  poi)e,  who  was  Nicholas  I.,  to 
interfere  in  his  behalf,  wliieh  Nicholas  was 
nothing  h  th  to  (ill.  He  assumed  it  his  posi- 
tion to  decide  in  the  matter,  and  sent  two 
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bishopg  as  his  leiqiteR  to  inTe«t1f;ate  and 
pronount  <•  tlio  di  cisiuii.  lint  the  (ireeks 
were  nut  mcliued  to  l>o  obetiieut.  A  coun- 
cil in  861  pruclainied  Phutius  a»  rightful 
patriarch,  and  compelled  Ignatius  tu  »igu 
the  reHult.  Photius  wrote  a  skillful  letter 
to  the  pope,  but  in  vain,  for  he  was  con- 
demned and  excommunicated  at  a  council 
at  Rome  in  868.  Photius  now  cbanxed  his 
pusitlon  from  one  of  defence  to  me  of 
attack  upon  the  Roman  Church  itself.  He 
said  that  it  hud  made  innovations  in  tlio 
practice  and  had  corruptod  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  by  aUowinj^  the  umu  of  milk  and 
cheese  in  Lent,  by  forbidding  the  priehts  to 
roarry,  and  by  K>vine  the  bishops  a  second 
chrism  when  the  chnsm  given  to  Uie  priest 
is  enough;  and  worse,  by  introduoing  the 
filiotjue  (q.v.)  into  theereedt  Thus  they 
had  made  two  prineiplee  of  divinity  in  the 
one  Godhead.  He  then  called  a  council  at 
('onstiintinopli'.  and  in  867  pronounced  the 
exc<»mnuinirHlion  of  the  Koman  Bishop. 
But  this  w;ui  the  summit  of  liis  power, 
from  whicli  he  had  soon  to  descend.  The 
Emperor  Miclinl  deposed  him.  another 
"ecumenical"  council  was  called  (869) 
wliteb  was  attended  hf  the  legates  of  the 
poifitt  Mad  which  e»wmininnioftted  Photius 
as  a  liar,  adulterer,  parrieide,  ai^  heretic. 
But  when  Ignatius  died  (878)  saam  Pho« 
tius  was  ai^in  raised  to  the  patriarchate, 
the  council  of  87U  acknowledged  him,  the 
legates  of  the  pope  asHcnting;  but  by 
the  pope  had  recovered  himself  enou^di  to 
excommunicate  him  linnlly.  Ho  was  him- 
self once  more  depoeed  (886)  and  died  in  an 
Armenian  monastery.  (See  Uergenrother, 
Phothis,  Patriarch  von  OotuUtnHnopel,  Ratis- 
bou.  lW7-«{»,  3  vols.)  F.  H  F. 

Phryg'i-a  iparched),  a  central  district  of 
Asia  Minor  whose  limits  viiisdaonnch  at 
different  times  that  no  exaok  bonndaries 
oaa  be  tdlTeii.  Of  Its  eltles  Laodioea,  Hier- 
apolis,  ColoBsae  and  Antloch  of  Flsidia  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  People 
from  there  were  present  at  pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  10)  and  Paul  twice  travemed  the  country 
(xvi.  r,,  xviii.  j:!).  Its  churches  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constan- 
tinople, A.DI,  825  and  981.  T.  W.  C. 

Phylactery  {au/eijuard),  a  sort  of  amulet 
among  the  .Jews  founded  on  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  precept  to  bear  th«  L;i\v 
in  their  hearts  and  their  heads  (Ex.  xiii.  u, 
16^  Dentk  li.  18).  One  kind  was  made  of  4 
ideoea  vt  parehment  on  which  were  in- 
sorlbed  Ex.  zii.  i-10,  xiii.  11-21,  Deut  vi.  4- 
9,  x\.  18-21.  These  were  enclosed  in  a  piece 
of  nmgh  Kkin,  making  a  nquare,  one  side 
bearing  the  Hebrew  letter  shin,  and  this 
was  tied  to  the  foraheail  and  worn  at  morn- 
ing prayer.  They  were  called  "  frontlet^*." 
Another  kind  consisteci  of  two  rolls  of  parch- 
ment, written  in  square  lett«rs  with  an  ink 
made  for  the  purpose.  They  were  rolled 
to  a  point,  enclosed  in  »o«ie  of  black  calfskin 
and  then  put  on  a  aqnare  bit  of  the  same 
leather,  wnenoe  hung  a  thong  of  the  saaM, 
about  a  Anger's  breadth  and  two  feet  long. 
These  rolls  were  placed  near  the  elbow  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after  the  thong  ha«l  matle 
a  little  luiot  in  the  form  of  the  letter  yoUh 


it  was  wound  about  the  arm  in  a  spiral 
line  which  ended  at  the  top  of  the  middle 
finger.  Our  Saviour  reproaches  the  ostenta- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  m  makin^^  their  phy- 
lacterieti  broad  as  a  sign  of  their  superior 
wisdom  and  pietv  (Matt  xxiii.  5).  David 
hid  the  word  in  nis  heart  (Ps.  cztx.  11)  to 
keep  him  Amnstaming  agmfawt  God. 

T.  W.  C. 

Flailsl^in  Poland  called  JHarea,  Fathers 
of  tlie  Pious  Schools,  an  order  of  the  Ro> 

man  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  lfi07  by  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  Joseph  t'alasanze.  and 
confirmed  by  (Jre[,'ory  XV.  in  Iti.'l.  Hcside» 
the  three comnutn  monastic  vows  the  piarist* 
make  a  fourth:  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
teaching  of  children  and  to  do  it  without 
receiving  any  remuneration.  They  are 
quite  numerous  in  Poland,  where  tbqr 
have  done  much  good.  (See  Seypporti  Or- 
deittrtgetn  der  PiariaUn,  HaUe,  ifsC  *  ^n!^) 

PtWHMlh  (tottse  Jtusl),  an  Importsnt 
city  on  the  Pelnsiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
named  from  the   goddess  called  by  the 

Greeks  Uubastis.  Ezekiel  (xxx.  171  pre- 
dicted ita  ruin,  an<l  -Vt'^  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  Its  site, 
marked  by  extensive  mounds  and  broken 
potfeeiy,  bean  the  name  Tel  Basta. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pierce,  Lorick,  D.D.  (Randolph  Mason), 
LL.D.  (Transylvania),  Methodist;  b.  in 
Halifax  Co.,  N.  C.,  March  24,  1786;  d.  at 
Sparta,  Ga.,  Nor.  9,  1879.  He  entered  the 

S.  C.  ("imfercnce  1804,  and  was  a  member  of 
every  (icneral  Conference  from  1S24,  and 
"fraternal  messenger"  to  the  Northern  Con- 
ference in  1848  and  1870.  He  nreached  for  7."> 
years,  I)e8ides  practiciiji^  mciiii  ine  for  some 
time.  Bishop  George  Foster  Pierce  (1811- 
1884)  was  his  son.  F.  M.  B. 


Picards,  a  corruption  of  "  Begliards,"  is 
the  name  applied  by  many  Roman  Catholic 
writers  to  tue  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
the  Huasitest  the  Moravian  Brethren,  etc. 

Pions  of  Mirandnla,  b.  at  Mimndula,  Mod- 
ena,  Italy,  Feb.  24,  1468;  d.  in  Florence, 
Nov.  17,  1494,  attracted  attention  in  1487  bv 
his  900  thesis  de  oinai  re  sciMli,  about  which 
he  challenged  all  tiie  scholars  of  Europe  to 
come  to  Borne  and  dispute  witli  him. 
NobfHiy  came  and  he  lived  afterwai-ds 
(juii  tly  in  Klorencc  engaged  in  reconciling 
]'\:iU>  and  Aristotle  and  constructing  every- 
thing known  into  one  science.  His  works 
were  edited  at  Basel,  1001.  (bee  his  Xt^e, 
witli  translation  o<  sareml  of  his  works, 
London.  IXW.) 

Pierpont,  John,  Unitarian;  b.  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  April  6,  1785;  d.  at  Me<lford. 
Mass.,  Aug.  27,  18JV6.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
1804,  taught  for  twelve  years,  tried  law  and 
businees,  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge* 
and  beoame  pastor  in  Hollis  St,  Boeton* 
1819:  Troy,  1845;  Madldnl,  i84iMitt;  army 
chaplain.  1861;  clerk  to  the  Treasury 
dcpartTneut,  He  was  an  earnest 

agitator  against  intemperance  and  slavery. 
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md  infflerMl  for  his  prlneiplM.   Hi*  Atr»  tif 

^alentiw,  1816,  gave  him  early  reputation, 
.nd  was  re]iriiited  with  other  poems  in 
840.  Several  of  hit  lljBIIW  have  been 
xtensively  used.  F.  M.  B. 

Pienon,    Arthur   Tappan,   D.D.  (Knox 

'olleye,  (ialesliui};.  Ill«.,  1S74),  Presbyte- 
iau;  b.  in  New  York,  March  «,  1KJ7.  Kra<(lu- 
ted  at  Hamilton  CollcKe,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
H&7*«nd  at  Union  Theologioai  Seminary, 
(aw  Torlc,  1800;  waa  paator  at  BinRham- 
on  1860,  Waterford  1868,  Detroit  184», 
adianapolis  18S2,Phna(]elphia  188S-«8;  since 
u  evangelist;  in  edit^tr  of  }[i.i.-<.  U'riew  qf 
ir  WorlU  and  i>nbli«lu  d  Kti/^  to  the  Word, 
ew  York,  18S7:  T/c  rrittin  of  ininmonM,  ISSJS; 
'kv  one  GoHpel  (a  diatessaron)  1800,  etc. 

Pietism,  a  movement  in  the  Lnthcian 
hurch  which  arose  n.s  a  n  ai  tion  a^'ainsl  a 
revailing  reliance  upon  creeds  and  d(>«^tri- 
al  correctness.  It  was  begun  at  Frankfort 
y  Spener  in  1670,  who  invited  friendly  reun- 
N»  at  hie  own  house  for  matnal  ediflca- 
.00.  Others  followed  his  emnple  in 
lese  coUeyin  pietatia,  and  hence  aroee  tiie 
icknanii'  of  "  Pietists."  Some  of  these 
irried  tiieir  opposition  to  doctrinalisni 
kI  the  I'stablisiiLMl  servit  es  of  the  church 
)  far  iis  to  awaken  hitt<ir  opposition,  and 
UTC  wa.s  a  loiij;  contr»)Versy.  Fraiicke 
ad  others  of  Spener's  friends.  iK-in^r  ex- 
luded  from  Leipzig,  establislied  them- 
ilvea  at  Halle,  which  beoame  the  home  of 
ietism.  These  revivers  of  piety  never 
ttempted  to  form  a  separate  sect  But 
leir  ideas  were  t^>o  much  akin  to  the  heart 
f  the  Reformation  not  to  win  wide  accept- 
•ice.  They  sprea<l  their  intluenee  through 
II  i  la.sses  ami  when  overborne  by  Uation- 
ism  in  the  North  found  a  new  home  in 
Duthem  Germany.  (See  the  histtmes  of 
ietism  bv  Sohmtd  1863,  Heppe  1870,  and 
itsehl  1680.)  T.  W.  C. 

FIgUas,  Albert,  D.D.  (Colosrne,  1517),  b. 
t  Gampen  in  the  Netherhnds,  1480,  d.  at 
treoht,  Dec.  90, 1B43;  studied  flieoloeir  and 
as  by  his  teacher,  Adrian  VI.,  called  to 
ftme  and  by  Paul  III.  made  pnjvost  of  the 
Hin  h  of  St.  John  in  Utrecht  {l.>42).  His  J)e 
hrni  hnmiuia  arbitrio,  Cologne,  1542,  called 
trtli  Calvin's  DqfensB  sanos  eC  orModoacfE 

ortriinf. 

Pi'lia-hi'roth  {mouth  of  cavtma),  the  last 
lace  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before 
•oesing  the  Red  Seft  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 9,  Num. 
Kxiii.  7,  H).   Robinson  and  Lepeins  iden- 

fy  it  with  Ailtjrml,  12  miles  from  Suez, 
>w  a  watering-place  for  caravans. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  under  whom  our  Lord 
uprht,  suffered  aii<l  died  (Luke  iii.  1, 
Kiii.).  was  apjioiiited  procurator  of  .ludea, 
.l>.  29,  and  held  the  office  10  years.  He 
scuue  odious  to  all  classes  of  the  .lews  by 
IS  cmeltr  and  perfidy,  and  often  drove 
lem  to  &e  very  verge  of  insnrrection. 
is  official  residence  was  at  Ciesarea,  but 
tiring  tlie  great  festivals  he  stayed  at 
;ruHaIem  to  preserve  order.  Though  his 
lief  duty  concerned  the  revenues,  yet  he 


was  at  ^e  head  of  the  whole  administra* 

tion,  military  and  Judicial.  Thus  when 
Christ  was  condemned  by  the  hifjh  priest 
the  case  came  before  tlie  governor,  without 
whose  authority  he  could  not  be  executed. 
Pilate  saw  his  inno<:ence,  and  8<mght  to 
save  him,  using  every  means  available  for 
the  purptise,  )>ut  when  he  perceived  ttiat 
the  acquittal  of  Jesus  would  lead  to  eoB> 
plainta  at  Rome,  he  yielded  and  gave  him 
up  to  his  foes.  His  washing  his  hands  and 
the  Inscription  on  the  cross  only  con- 
demned himself.  In  A.O.  :W  the  {governor 
of  Syria  sent  him  to  Home  to  defen<l  him- 
self against  some  accusations.  He  did  not 
succeed,  and  was  banished  to  Vienne  in 
Caul,  where,  accoixling  to  tradition,  ho 
committed  suicide.  A  wild  legend  linka 
his  name  with  the  mountain  now  cidled 
Pilatua,  on  tha  amath  aide  of  Lake  Luomtim. 
The  so-called  A«*a  PUatt  (English  transla- 
tion in  the  Antr-Nirene  Fathcrx,  ed.  Chris- 
tian Literature  (Company,  New  York,  vol. 
viii. )  now  extant,  are  a  fabrication.  (See 
Lepsius,  Die  PUatu»  Aden,  Kiel,  1871,  2d 
•d.,  18B8.)  T.  W.  C. 


Pilgrim  PaUMIB  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  those  Puritans  w  ho  tirst  eniitjrated 
to  America  and  fnuiided  the  ci»lony  of  New 
England.  Persetuted  in  England,  they 
Hed  to  Holland,  and  small  communities  be- 
gan to  form  about  1686.  Their  aituation, 
however,  was  forlorn  in  the  emiiMne.  Tha 
language  and  mannefa  avonnd  fliem  were 
strange,  and  they  had  to  And  snbsialenee 
under  such  disadvantages  that  ''poverty 
came  upon  them  like  an  aimed  man  from 
whom  they  could  not  tlv."  Hy  n  movinjf 
to  lA'vden.  and  conpregating  t^tjictlu  r.  they 
ditl  bett*?r,  but  they  hungered  aft^-r  Kiitrlisn 
language,  En^'lish  law,  English  nationality, 
ana  the  idea  of  crossing  the  ocean  aroso 
upon  them.  All  the  lands  of  North  Amer- 
ica belonging  to  llie  English  crown,  had 
been  granted  to  two  great  oompaniea:  tiM 
I..ond(m  and  the  Western.  About  1617  ne- 
^^otiations  were  oi>ent'<l  with  the  London 
('i)nipany  for  power  to  form  a  distinct  jdaii- 
tAtion  of  their  own  distant  fr()n)  any  other, 
and,  in  spite  of  great  difliculties  thrown  in 
their  way  by  the  bishnps,  they  t>btained  a 
patent.  In  August,  Ui'20,  the  first  portion 
of  them  left  Leyaen  for  Southampton. 
Sept  6,  the  ManJUnger  set  sail  from  South- 
ampton for  America.  Nov.  •  aha  reached 
Cape  Cod,  and  Deo.  17  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
WilliaTti  Brewster,  John  Bradford,  Edward 
Winslow.  Miles  Stsndlsli,  «te.,  landed  cm 
Plymouth  Kock. 

Pilgrimages,  as  a  religions  discipline,  are 

by  no  means  confined  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church:  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  a** 
frequent  occui  rence  amoii^:  the  Hindus  and 
>rohammedans.  and  connected  with  as  ludi- 
crous antl  pernicious  superstitions.  In  the 
Christian  Church,  pilgrimages  are  first 
heard  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent- 
ury, and  after  the  visit  uf  Constantine  and 
Helena  to  Oolgatha  and  Bethlehem,  they 
seem  at  once  to  have  become  freqaen£ 
But  those  pilgrimages  formed  no  part  of  % 
religious  di.«.ci]ilinc.  They  were  simply 
considered  as  means  of  devoti<m  and  edift- 
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Ollioil.   By  de(;rees,  however,  as  the  elinrBh 

took  hold  of  the  matter,  they  eiitirely 
chsnsed  character.  Then  a  pilv'rini;i;ie  to 
the  H<»ly  Land  or  to  the  shrine  of  some 
saint  became  a  piece  of  good  work  by 
which  j»cn;inco  could  be  paid  and  indul- 
geucos  bou){ht.  Ou  the  one  hand,  the 
&arcb  avMle  h  regular  InuioeM  out  of  pil- 
foixaagiBt  employing  maoT  devices  to  draw 
we  kufrhto  ana  tbeir  hMiies  to  Loretto,  or 
•ome  other  place,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  people  who  adopted  pilfn-imayes 
as  a  i>roft'Ksion,  and  spent  tlunr  wliole  life 
ill  loving  ai)out  from  one  siirine  to  another, 
and  enjoyin;;  all  tinme  immunities  and  inivi- 
leyes  wliich  the  church  and  public  opinion 
a»'cordcd  to  the  pil]tjrim.  The  12th  century 
8HW  this  abomination  at  its  point  of  cul- 
mination. But  while  the  Protestant 
churches  have  entirely  diaearded  the  idea 
of  »  pilgrimage  aa  a  part  of  the  religious 
diaolplioe,  aad  returned  to  the  original 
riew  of  a  risit  to  the  lioly  Land  or  any 
other  phioe  of  sacred  memory  as  a  moans, 
not  of  grace,  but  simply  of  religious  and 
biblicul  instruction,  the'  Church  of  Koine 
still  clings  to  its  ueculiar  foi-inula.s— (.sec 
Trident.  SeMio  25;  in  SchafT,  Creeth,  ii.  15«», 
»oq.),  and  atill  dapples,  tliough  mostly  in  a 
clandestine  way,  in  its  even  more  peculiar 
business.  r.  P. 

Pilkington,  James,  b.  at  Kivington,  I^anca- 
•hiro,  England,  I.')2();  d.  at  Bishop's  Auck- 
land, Jan.  28,  lo7a:  was  odac*ted  at  Cam- 
bridge, lived  at  Ztlrlch  and  Basel  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  was  oonsecrated  bishop 
of  Durham,  1561,  and  ^<f^te  commentaries 
on  till!  minor  prophets,  etc..  wbirli  have 
been  reprinted  by  the  Parker  bociety,  Cam- 
bridge, IMS. 

FlOar  Saints  or  Styllies  were  the  fo] low- 
em  or  Imitators  of  Simeon  Stylites  (q.v. ). 
The  peculiar  form  of  asceticism,  invented 
hy  hi  in  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century, 
consisted  in  standing  day  and  night,  vcar 
after  year,  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  proiu-hing 
during  the  day  ana  paying  during  the 
night,  wearing  no  olothing  except  what  was 
necessary  for  decency's  sake,  eanng  once  a 
week,  ete.  It  became  quite  common  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  until  it  was  forbidden 
in  the  lith  century.  It  never  panetrated 
into  the  West. 

Aboth.  (**  Sayings  of  the  FaUim  " ) 

la  the  name  of  the  oldest,  nncanonical  col- 
lection of  pithy  Jewish  sayings,  made  by 
snch  eminent  rabbis  as  Hillel.  (iamaliel, 
etc..  and  chronologically  :u  rniiu'eii  into  six 
chapters.  Tliero  are  numerous  cditiDiis  of 
it,  the  la.st  by  II.  L.  Strack,  Karlsruhe, 
1882,  and  it  has  been  several  times  trans- 
lated into  (rerman.  There  is  also  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Charles  Taylor,  Sayitvja 
4^tkeJtwUh  Fatherat  Cambridge,  1877. 

Fffkheimer,  WUibald,  b.  at  Eichstiidt, 
Bavaria,  I>ec.  f>,  1470;  d.  at  Nuremberg, 
Dec.  22,  loiV);  surung  from  a  nch  and  dis- 
tinguished family  of  tha  free,  impaiial  city 
of  Nuremberg,  studied  law  and  nwmanlora 
at  PavtJi  and  Padui,  HS."^?*',  was  a  magis- 
trate of  his  native  city,  1490-1523,  com- 


manded the  Nuremberg  contingent  in  the 

war  of  1499  in  .Switzerland,  and  was  often 
employed  both  by  Maximilian  1.  and  Charles 
V.  in diplomatical  negotiations.  In  tliehis- 
tory  of  the  Hcformation  he  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  his  lu>use  aiul  himself  being 
one  of  the  centres  of  humanism  in  Germany, 
but,  in  spite  of  his  vigorous  defence  of 
Keuchlin  against  the  Dominicans,  liis  cnn> 
tributions  to  the  EpinMa  ith»eururtim  tiny- 
rum,  his  intimate  connection  with  Melanch> 
tiion,  his  hatred  of  Tetzel,  his  formal 
excommunication  by  the  ]>ope,  etc..  be 
it  inaiiicd  a  member  f>f  the  Honian  Catholic 
Cliurcli  ii>  his  (ii  iifh.  'V\\v  collected  edition 
of  his  works  by  Melchior  (Johlast.  Frank- 
fort, l»no,  contains  a  life  of  him  by  Coiiiad 
Rittershauseu.  4>ee  also  Drews,'  IT. 
Stettinty  cur  BtfitrmaHm^  Lelpsig,  1^1. 

C.  P. 

Pirmin,  d.  Nov.  3,  753.  as  abliot  of 
HomlMtch,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  founded  sev- 
eral monasteries  iu  Southwestern  Germany 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  a  great  celeb* 
rity  in  hts  own  days,  but  even  Us  flnt 
biographers,  from  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  complain  that  they  know  nothing 
about  iiim.  Monc:  i^neUenmmnduwj.i  ATXi^- 
ruhe,  184K. 

Pisa,  the  seat  of  three  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils.  I.  In  113.1,  condemned  Peter  of  Leon. 

'1.  The  great  Council  of  Pisa,  called  in  cun- 
se(|ucnce  of  the  iiajia!  schism  to  leform  the 
chuK  li  '■  ill  licaii  ami  iiscnilici s."  fJregoi-y 
XII.  and  Hcnodii  t  Xlll.  were  both  recog- 
nized as  popes  by  different  nations  t»f  Chris- 
tendom, the  former  being  esUtblished  at 
Rome,  the  latter  at  Avignon.  The  majority 
of  the  cardinals,  under  the  influence  « 
ideas  which  had  been  advocated  for  some 
time  by  members  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
determined  to  abandon  their  respective 
leaders,  and  come  together  in  a  general 
council,  which,  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  church,  might  nut  an  end  Uy  the 
schism  by  deposing  botii  popes  and  electing 
another.  Accordingly  at  a  meeting  m 
Livotno  in  1406  they  called  a  council  to  • 
meet  at  Pisa,  March  25^  1409,  which  assem- 
bled promptly  at  the  time  set.  It  was  very 
fully  attended,  4  jiatriarchs,  182  bishope  or 
their  representatives,  2S7  abbots  or  their 
ir]iresent.iitives,  and  many  other  dignitaries 
beinix  I'resent.  On  the  2011)  of  .lunr  the 
♦■ardinals  united  in  tlie  choice  of  Peu-r 
Philai*gi  as  po]>e,  who  took  the  name  of 
Alexander  V.  But  they  had  neglected  to 
gain  the  promise  of  the  various  powera 
to  accept  the  pope  who  might  tie  chosen, 
and  accordingly,  when  some  nfnaed  to  ac- 
cept Alexander,  there  were  ttirae  popes 
instead  of  two,  and  the  schism  was  made 
worse.  The  reform  in  the  "  hesid  "  of  the 
church  being  thus  efTecled.  the  council 
shoidd  have  proceeded  to  a  reform  in  the 
"members."  But  though  all  the  cardinals 
had  solemnlv  promised  to  undertake  this 
should  they  be  made  pope,  Alexander  put 
it  off,  aad  nothing  was  done.  In  fact  the 

Bpa^  waa  naat  rafom  by  ita  own  internal 
we.  The  importance  of  this  council  in 
the  history  of  papacy  is  that  it  represented 
a  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the  church  to 
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the  pope,  and  of  the  repi  psontative  charac- 
ter of  .1  i^ciu'riil  rouiu'il.  \vliii  li  was  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  lojrlcal  tfiulfnoies  of  the 
sysfi'iii,  and  which,  though  triumphant  for 
a  time  at  Pisa.  Constanc-e,  and  lia>iel,  waa 
unahle  to  maintain  itnelf,  and  was  sup- 

Slanted  bv  the  logical  monarchictU  ten- 
ency,  whi«h  finally  seised  eonteol  in  tiie 
Vatican  Connoil  ci  1870.  8.  Held  in  the 
year  1511.  at  the  call  Of  cardinalfl  who  were 
diwatisfiod  with  Julius  II.  hecanso  he 
would  not  l  all  a  ptMifMal  council.  It  was 
transferred  to  Milan  ulicrr.  in  IMii.  it  made 
a  fruitleaa  attempt  to  condemn  the  pope. 

Pisoator,  Johtnnee,  b.  at  Strasnhur^, 
March  27, 1.VW;  d.  at  Herbom,  Nnssnu.  July 
'26, 1625;  was  ajipointod  professor  of  tin of- 
ocyin  his  native  city  iriT-',  and  at  Ut  idi  llK  rsj 
1"»T1,  hut  \\;is  driven  from  Imth  phui-s  by 
the  Lutherans.  In  l.')S4  he  was  apitointcd 
professor  at  Herlioni  an<l  remainrtf  there, 
tlionjrh  now  he  was  bitterly  denounced  by 
the  Reformed.  He  tiansUitcd  the  whole 
Bible  into  Gennan,  Herbom,  l€Oa-84,  3 
Tols.,  and  wrote  a  nnmber  of  dopnatical 
and  polemical  treatises. 

Piae,  Charles  Oonstaatine,  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1802;  d.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Magr  96»  180S.  He  studied 
in  Rome,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1825,  did 

niisMonary  work  for  several  years,  settled 
in  1849  as  pastor  of  tiie  church  of  St.  (Jharles 
liorromeo,  and  publisheil  Father  Howlnml, 
a  tale,  Kaltimore,  1829;  Uittory  <£  the 
Church  from  its  EtUabUnhmmt  lO  tk»  Btfor- 
mation,  lf<V),  5  vols.,  etc. 

Pis'gah,  the  summit  from  which  Moses 
viewed  tiie  Promised  Land  (Dent,  xxxiv. 
1-4).  It  \va^  a  part  of  the  .\barim  ran>{e  in 
Moab,  assiH  iated  with  .N'ebo,  and  within 
the  limita  of  Reuben.  There  were  level 
spaoes  upon  it,  as  "the  field  of  Zophim" 
(Nam.  zziiL  14).  It  cominaiided  a  View  of 
the  Tsraelitisli  camp  and  of  the  heights  of 
the  entireHoly  Lanu.  Prof.  Paine  has  iden- 
tified its  site,  before  unknown,  with  a  well- 
marked  promontory,  .'i  m.  s.w.  of  Ileban, 
which  rises  above  the  nearer  hills  and  has 
.several  flat  summits,  the  eastern  one  known 
as  Jehel  NeM  and  the  western  as  Jf  >,d 
Sif/i/hn.  The  hitter,  S80O ft  above  tlic  si  as, 
Is  Pisirah.  T.  W.  C. 

Pi-sid'i-a,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  n. 
of  Pamphylia,  lyin;;  on  the  Taunts  ranf^e. 
Swift  torrentA  poured  through  tlie  deflles  of 
tile  mountains,  and  the  inhabitants  were  a 
rongh  and  lawless  raoe.  Tb»  a|NMtle  in  his 
jonmeys  throtigh  Pisldte  which  he  visited 
twice  {.\cts  xiii.  14.  xiv.  24)  may  have  been 
in  j>eril  by"wat«'i-s"  as  well  as  by  "rob- 
bers" (2  Cor.  xi.  'in).  In  2  Tim.  iii.  11  he 
refers  to  the  trials  which  befel  him  at 
Antioch  in  FMsidia.  (^'hurehes  OOntlnQed 
to  exist  here  for  7  or  8  centuries. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pi'-son,  Isfremnind).  one  of  the  4  "  heads" 
into  which  the  streatn  tliat  watered  Para- 
<lise  (fren.  ii.  11  >  was  divided.  It  has  been 
placed  as  variously  as  has  the  garden  of 
£den.  If  Kden  was  in  .\rmenia,  the  Pison 
waa  doubtless  the  modem  Phasis;  if  it  were 


near  the  Euphrates,  then  Joab,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tiirris.  was  the  Pisttn.  .\inong  the< 
streams  that  have  been  suKKCSted  in  this> 
connection  are  the  IndtM,  ttie  (iaiiires,  the- 
Nile  am!  the  Hyplni.siH.  T.  W.  ('. 

Piatoia,  The  Synod  ol,  was  convened 
Sept  IS.  IT.Sj.  at  I'istoia,  in  tlic  Noi  tlu  ant- 
erii  Tuscany,  in  order  to  consider  a  number 
of  pro])ositious  laid  before  it  by  grand- 
duke  Leopold,  concerning  image-worship 
and  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  use  of  the 
Italian  languaffe  in  divine  service,  the  reform 
of  the  monasteries,  etc  Grand-dnke  Leo- 
pold was  a  brother  to  Joseph  II,  of  Austria 
and  imbued  with  the  same  sidiit,  and  the 
synod,  inc  sided  over  by  Seipio  Kicci,  bishop 
of  l'i.st<»ia,  and  numbering  2.'J4  members, 
mostly  priests  of  the  diocese,  adopted  his 
propusitiuns  unanimously.  Hut  he  had  not 
power  t4>  carry  them  out  against  the  opp<H 
sition  and  agitation  of  his  other  bishops. 
The  Dope  condemned  them  and  Ricci  i«- 
signeo.  (See  Potter,  Vie  et.  Mhnolr*  de 
Scipton  or  Ricci,  Bmssels.  1823,  8  vols,  and 
art.  Uicci,  SciPION  dk.) 

Pistorios,  Johannes,  b.  at  Nidda  in  Ilesse, 
Feb.  4,  1546;  d,  at  Freiburj;,  in  September, 
1006.  He  studied  medicine,  was  lioily-phy- 
sician  to  the  MarRrave  of  naden-Durlach, 
and  wrote  some  very  curious  niciliral  trea- 
tises, lie  studied  also  history  and  imblished 
ScriiitorPH  Itfc.  (t frill.,  .'5  vols.,  and  Polunica 
Hint.  Corp..  3  vols.  And  finally  he  studied 
theology,  leaving  Lnthersuusm  for  Cal- 
viidsm,  and  then  ngain  Calvinism  for 
Romanism.  In  the  last  chameter  he  held 
dispatations  with  the  Protestants  at  Hear* 
brand  and  Emmendingen,  became  provost 
of  the  cathedral  of  Hreslau,  and  puttlished 
Anatomia  Lutheri;  tt'egweiser  fur  allf  ter- 
f&hrt0n  Christen^  etc 

Pf -thorn,  {kotue  of  Tim,  who  was  tiie  sun- 

5od  of  On),  a  "  treasure-city  or  provision- 
epot,  built  by  the  Israelites  in  C  ishen, 
(Ex.  i.  11).  It  has  been  rei.'ar<ii(i  as  the 
Pathnmos  of  Herodotus  on  tlie  »:inal  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Ited  .Sea.  Hut 
recent  investigations  in  a  mound  in  Wadv 
et-Tamei)at,  between  Xsmailia  and  T«^  ef- 
Kebir,  have  revealed  the  site  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  aatONNd^,  oontaininicaamall 
temple  dedicated  by  Rameses  11.  to  Turn, 
and  a  large  brick  building.  (V^O  ft.  s(|uare, 
with  walls  8  ft.  thick  and  many  rooms  with- 
oufedoon,  apparantly  used  as  a  granary. 

T.  W.  C. 

Pitrs.  Jean  Bsptiste,  Cardinal,  b.  at  Champ- 
forgiieil,  near  Autun,  Eastern  France, 
Aug.  81,  181-2;  d.  in  Home.  Feb.  11.  18S9. 
.\fter  enteiin;,'  tlic  Hcnc<li(  tine  order  he 
lived  at  .Solesmes,  about  lOn  m.  s.w.  of 
Paris,  devoting  himself  to  historical  re- 
searches, but  was  in  1S5S  sent  to  Russia  by 
the  pope  to  study  the  Slavic  liturgy  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Propaganda  after 
hfs  return.  In  IMtS  he  was  created  a  car- 
dinal and  in  he  became  libnirian  of 
the  Vatican  Libnvi-y.  lie  published  S/)f<^»s 
(fiitm  StileMiiit  n.i'\  Paris,  IHTil'-K.").  vols.;  Vie 
If.  R.  P.  Lilnriiianu  Paris,  1S.V),  2d  ed,,  1873; 
Jitria  ercl.  Grfrrorum  IliMtorin,  Rome,  1804; 

Triodion  KatanacUeoHt  1879,  etc. 
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FIWi  popes  of  that  name.  1.  Pope  from 
119  or  141  to  154  or  166.  2.  (JSnea  Silvio 
.[^eas  Sylvius]  Piootrfomiai)  b.  at  Cor- 
«i]l^ano,  D««r  Siena,  Oct  18»  1405,  pop«  from 
Aug.  U),  1453  to  Aug.  14,  1464.  He  b«came 
known  first  at  tlie  Council  of  Uasel.  where 
in  the  service  of  several  flifferent  musters 
he  obtaiiieri  a  leadiiij;  in llueiice.  Wlieii 
Amadeus  of  .Savoy  was  eleeied  pope,  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  council,  and 
withdrew  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna. 
Here  he  beoame  noted  as  a  literary  man. 
Sent  to  Rome  on  a  mission  in  1445,  he  re- 
turned wfth  Che  pur]>oHe  of  serving  the 
papacy,  had  an  innuciitial  part  in  making 
peace  lietween  Eufienius  and  the  enij)iie, 
ami  was  made  bishop  of  Triestt^'  by  Nicho- 
las V.  In  December,  14o<5,  he  became  car- 
dinal. Upon  his  election  to  the  papa«\v,  he 
adapted  himself  with  his  natural  versatility 
to  the  new  position.  He  called  an  assem- 
bly of  princes  at  Mautua  to  form  a  joint 
expedition  against  the  Turk.  When  after 
many  efforts,  his  plan  of  a  general  cru- 
sade had  failed,  he  himself  took  the  cross 
{14H4)  and  went  to  Ancona.  Hero  his  army 
melted  away.  Venire  delayed  fvunisliing  a 
(leet,  and  tilt'  pope  died  twr»  days  alter 
the  fleet  tiually  arrived.  His  most  im- 
portiiQt  work  is  his  antobiogriiphy  in 
Jjafein,  Commentnrie»  qf  his  own  Thufg, 
pubUahed  iii'st  in  Rome,  1584,  with  some 
onlMions.  :\.  (tVancesco  Todeschini)  b. 
at  Siena,  May  0,  14^]),  ])ope  from  Sept,  22 
to  Oct.  18,  1.'>0;J.  4.  ((Giovanni  Angelo 
Medici)  b.  at  Milan,  Mar.  31,  1499.  pope 
from  Dec.  28,  15.59  to  Dec.  0,  15(».  He  re- 
opened  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  con- 
<liu  IlmI  its  affairs  with  f;reat  skill  to  a  sue- 
ces.sful  c»)mpletion.  Its  definitions  and 
•Iccrces  were  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  .hui.  lO, 
1564.  Personally  inclini^^  to  mildness,  his 
position  made  him  at  times  severe  in  his 
publie  policy,  ft.  (Michele  GhisHeri)  b.  in 
Boseo,  duehy  of  Milan,  Jan.  17,  1S()4,  pope 
Jan.  7,  1  ■'»<$«  tn  May  1,  1572.  A  Dominican 
and  supn^me  inquisitor  before  his  election  to 
the  i)iii>acy.  liis  Reneral  policy  was  deter- 
mined by  these  facts.  He  endeavored  to 
give  the  imiuisition  new  eflScacy,  and  to  en- 
force the  canons  an«l  decrees  of  tlie  Council 
of  Trent.  He  sought,  though  in  vain,  to 
reintroduoe  the  reaainjBC  of  the  bull  In  Coena 
JDomfnf  (q.T.K  Into  all  CatlioUo  ooontrlea. 
He  ancceeded  in  forming  a  general  league 
against  the  Tnrks,  resulting  in  the  battle 
of  I.epanto,  Oct.  7,  1")7].  6.  {Giovanni 
Anjielo  Bnuschi)  b.  at  (  eseiia,  52  m.  s.e.  of 
Boloj^na,  Dec,  27,  1717,  pope  from  Feb.  1"), 
1775,  to  Aug.  28,  171K).  He  was  looked  to 
by  both  parties  in  the  contest  over  the 
Jesuits  for  help,  and  of  course,  could  but 
partially  gratify  either.  The  banished 
iatbers  foiuid  an  asylum  with  Itederick  n. 
of  Pmaaia,  and  Catherine  II.  of  Itussia.  In 
Austria  the  reforms  under  the  liberal  em- 

})eror.  .I<)seph  II..  so  troubled  the  pope  that 
le  took  the  extraordinary  stej)  of  fjoinji  to 
Vienna  in  i>erson,  but  was  able  to  effect  lit- 
tle. Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, Pius  attempted  to  save  the  church 

Broperty,  but  in  tnUn.  He  salimquently 
lirew  his  influence  against  Fcaace,  ao  tb»t 
Ifapoleon  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  papal 


troops  (1790)  and  occupied  Loretu  and  .\n- 
cona.  Later  (1786)  Bertliier  entered  Home 
and  proclaimed  it  a  republic  The  pope 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  while  still 
in  confinement.  7.  ((rregorio  Luigi  Bsr- 
naba  <  liiaranionti  i  ]>.  at  Cesena,  AuR.  14, 
1742.  pope  fion»  .Nbuvh  14,  MX),  to  Aug.  20. 
182^.  His  attention  w  directed  ai  the 
very  first  to  the  condition  of  thin};8  in 
France,  where  many  churches  were  closed 
and  many  dioceses  without  bishojM.  Ue 
finally  arranged  a  concordat  with  Napoleon 
(1^1).  In  1804  NapoleoB  <^ued  negotia- 
tions to  seonn  his  coronation  by  the  po]>e. 
which  was  i)erformed  at  Xotre  Dame  in 
Paris.  Goo<l  will  seemed  to  prevail,  but  in 
Oct.,  l.so."!,  the  French  occupied  Ancona 
again,  and  in  1S<>S  Home.  The  «>ri<,'inal  do- 
nation of  Charlemagne  w;is  declared  re- 
voked by  Napoleon  May  J7,  1809,  and  the 
papal  states  reunited  to  the  emigre.  Pius 
having  retaliated  with  an  excommunication, 
he  was  seized  July  5,  1800,  and  in  18U 
broaffht  to  Fontainebleau.  Napoleon's  de- 
feat at  Leipzig  in  1814  delivered  him  from 
duress  and  restored  him  to  Home,  where  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  lays  to  the 
improvement  of  the  local  ijoverinnent.  S. 
(  Francesco  Xaviero  Castiglioni)  b.  at  C'ingoii 
near  Ancona,  Nov.  2<),  1761,  pope  from 
March  ;51,  isiit  to  Nov.  30,  ISiO.  9.  (Giovanni 
Maria  Mastia-Feretti),  pope  June  16,  1848t 
to  Feb.  7t  1878;  b.  at  Sinigaglia,  1«  n. 
w.n.w.  of  Atieona,  May  13,  ITH.  Of  a  noble 
family,  his  first  plans  looked  to  a  military- 
career,  but  hindered  by  epilensv  from  this, 
he  studied  theology,  was  hcalen  of  his  di*- 
ejise  by  pmyer  to  the  Virgin,  a.s  he  believed, 
was  orilaincd,  and  after  occupying  many 
suliordinate  post.s  was  elevate(i  to  the  car- 
dinalate  in  1S4().  He  ha<l  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  blameless  priest,  a  good  friend, 
and  an  Italian  patriot.  Upon  hia  elevation 
to  the  paMcy»  1m  iwoclaimed  an  amnesty. 
appolntecTcommfssfons  to  consider  the  rem- 
erlios  for  existing  abuses,  and  thus  became 
the  favorite  of  all  lovers  of  freedom.  In 
ei  rli  >i:isti<  al  matters,  however,  he  was  an 
adherent  of  the  old  order  of  things.  He 
complained  from  the  beginning,  as  at  the 
end.  of  the  freedom  of  tlie  press,  of  Bible 
societies,  of  indlfferentism  and  Hlieraliam, 
and  exalted  by  example  and  precept  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin.  Thus  nvoring  two 
entirely  contradictory  tendencies,  that  of 
liberalism  in  the  state  and  eonsorvatism  in 
the  church,  be  came  to  the  f  iit  fnl  year  of 
1H+.S.  The  general  movementii  in  Italy  and 
Knrope  at  large  tended  toward  revofution 
and  popular  government.  Pius  at  first  fell 
in  with  them,  granting  aconstitution  to  the 
States  of  the  Church  March  14,  1848.  But 
when  the  Italian  people,  under  the  lead  of 
the  lung  of  Sardinia,  niae  against  Austrian 
rule,  Plus  refused  to  go  with  them.  He 
must,  as  the  universal  bishop,  live  in  peace 
with  all  Tiations.  Fie  forba«le  his  tramps 
to  cro.ss  the  frontier  of  his  states.  With 
this  refusal,  the  popularity  of  the  pope 
was  lost.  Ministry  after  ministr)'  tried  to 
maintain  the  papal  govemment  upon  differ- 
ent principles,  but  finally  the  pope  fled 
from  the  city  (Nov.  24,  1848)  and  protested 
from  his  retNat  in  Gaeta  against  ow  meae* 
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niM  adopted  in  Rome.  But  the  city  went 
forward  till  (Feb.  9,  lt^9)  it  procluimed  a 
repablic,  which  was  very  shortlived  for  on 
tbe  Sd  flf  JuHr,  the  French  b«Ml  (he 
cit^  and  nitorM  the  papal  rale,  and  Vita 
returned  April  12,  ItsiO  uuder  the  saluta- 
tions of  tlie  people,  **  Evviva  Pio?  No! 
No!" 

Now  followed  upon  the  liberal  i»eri(Hl, 
the  period  of   reaction,   ISoO-isTi*.  lUit 
little  need  b«  aaid  of  the  secular  govern- 
nwilt  of  Um  States  of  the  church.  The 
po|Mli  pow«r  wu  Buatained  only  by  Au«- 
iiMB  «aid  French  bayoiieto:  the  manage- 
iMntof  fhinn  aurrenderea  to  the  astute 
but  tyraimicaT  Antonelli.   The  papal  states 
wore  notoriously  the  worst  governed  terri- 
tory of  Kiirope.    The  svetivity  of  the  pope 
was  all  the  inori-  extemlod  in  the  eeclesias- 
tical  sphere.    He  be({;aa  that  aggiu^ive 
course  of  action  which  has  ever  since  been 
characteristic  of  the  papal  see.   The  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  in  JSngland  was  reoixauizod 
in  im,  that  of  the  Netherlaiida  in  1853. 
Cardinals  were  created,  saints  canonised. 
scininaricR  erected,  the  Jesuits  favoroa 
and  put  in  charge  of  education,  and  a  Catb- 
oHl'  iiri  -.s  L'stahli.slied.    On  the  8tb  of  Dt-i',, 
l."v'»4,  witliout  previous  action  of  any  t)rgan 
of  the  church,  the  pope  of  his  own  author- 
ity proclaimed  the  dogma  of  the  inimacu- 
1m«  COneeptioiB  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  thos 
asaoming,  on  the  strength  of  Jesmt  anp- 
port,  the  infallible  teaoning  offloe  in  raa 
church.   Prom  this  time  we  advance  of 
the  |)retentionsof  the  papacy  and  the  disso- 
Inti  'ii  of  tltp  papal  government  went  hand 
m  haml.    From  l?<f>l  to  Iftoo  the   pope  is 
forming  concordates  witli  various  nations 
as  to  the  relations  of  church  anrl  Btate, 
tliereby  seeking  to  secure  the  monopf)ly  of 
religion  for  the  Roman  Church.  But  cbeclcs 
in  this  direction  ara  not  lacking.  Bannia 
refuses  to  enter  into  such  ao  anangement; 
Wurtemburg  also.  In  1958  Fkanoe  forms 
an  alliance  with  Italy  against  Austria.  In 
1JW>  all  the  States  of  the  Chnrch  except  the 
Put ni'initnii  Pi'trl  avc  incorporated  in  tlic 
new  Italian  kin'^dom.    In  lH*i2  a  festival  is 
held   in  Uonic.  i>st4<nsibly   t^>  canonize  2«5 
obscure  Jai>anese  martyrs  who  fell  at  Nag- 
asaki in  l.'>lt7;  but  the  occasicm  is  employed 
to  declare  the  necessity  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope.   In  1884  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  V  iotor  Emmanaal  made  a  ood' 
Tontion  by  which  the  emperor  was  to  evac- 
uate tlic  States  of  the  Church  witliiii  two 
yeart*.     1  iie  Sth  of  Dec.,  IStW.  was  the  occa- 
lou  t>f  a    new  encyclical  letter,    with  an 
Appen<le<l  Syllabus  of  Errors,  in  which  the 
pope  declared  war  upon  all  modem  prog- 
ress.   In  IS<W1  the  French  troops  withdrew 
from  Kome;  but  in  is<i7,  hi  a  iacge  assembly 
Of  bishops  at  Kome,  the  pope  expfwsed  his 
desire  for  the  calling  of  a  general  council, 
and  reaffirmed  the  necessity  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  The    answer  of  Italy  were 
steps  to  incorporate  the  remaining  States 
of  the  (^hurch.  in  wliii  li  they  were,  however, 
for  a  time  hindered  i)y  'XapoleOO.  llie 
French  re-enter  Kome  in  1867. 

The  closing  period  of  this  pope's  life  now 
begina  with  the  oalling  and  assembling  of 
4he  ▼aMeaB  OownciL  It  waa  auniBoiMa  to 


meet  at  Rome,  Dec.  8,  1860.  The  schi»> 
matic  bishops  of  the  Orient,  and  even  the 
Protestants  of  the  West,  were  invited  to  be 
pi  esent  and  to  aubmU  tbemaelves  to  the 
po|»e,  but  tiiay  all  declined.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached, cunosity  became  general  to  know 
what  the  council  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish; but  only  general  ult«  ranees,  which 
made  its  sphere  Uie  remedying  of  all  exist- 
ing evils,  wiic  ]>erniitted  to  issue  from  the 
papal  cui'ia.  Finally,  however,  it  became 
reasonably  evident  from  intimatious  let  fall 
by  Jesuit  authoritioo.  that  the  council  was 
to  consider  the  infslUbility  of  the  pope. 
The  secular  powers  concluded  with  great 
unanimity  not  to  interfere  in  the  course  of 
its  proi  eedings.  Long  preparations  were 
made  at  Itonie  for  the  conduct  of  the  coun- 
cil aiul  the  arran^^enicnt  of  its  busines^s,  and 
at  length  all  was  n  ady.  On  the  IJd  of  Dec. 
a  preliminary  asMinl'ly  was  held  for  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  of  tlie  council, 
and  for  the  administratiaQ  to  them  of  the 
oath  of  office.  At  last*  ttpcn  the  dav  ap- 
pointed, the  council  assembled.  There 
were  719  merolHjrs  present.  The  highest 
number  present  at  any  one  time  was  T»>4,  of 
wliirh  II.'J  were  from  America.  Fifty  cardi- 
nals. 10  patriarchs.  V.',o  arcliliisliii|is,  iil'l 
bishops,  graced  the  council  with  their  pics- 
ence.  The  place  chosen  ftu-  the  meeting, 
the  ri|^t  tnuisapt  Of  St.  Teter's,  w*m  TCona* 
tically  very  unf avoiahle  for  the  purposes  of 
deliberation,  but  the  infltaencss  hoped  for 
from  its  propiti()nity  to  tlie  tomb  of  Peter 
disinclined  tlic  pi>]i'o  t^>  any  change,  though 
requested.  Three  sort.s  of  meetings  were 
held,  "special  con^Tcgations,"  or  commit- 
tee nicctinus,  •'^iMicral  con^ic<,Mliiins  "  for 
discussion,  where  :tll  the  members  iissem- 
bled,  butnoneel^e  were  admitted, and  '"pub- 
lic sessions,"  where  a  few  piiviloged  persons 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  atda,  and  the 
public  were  permitted  to  view  the  assembly 
from  other  portions  of  the  church.  At  the 
last  class  of^  meetings,  of  whidh  there  were 
f(»ur.  the  canons  and  decrees  were  read,  and 
were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  popo,  "the 
8acre<l  <  (tuncil  approving." 

The  first  periiKi  of  the  council,  to  and  in- 
cluding the  second  public  session  on  .Ian. 
6,  ISTO,  was  occupied  with  noUiiug  essential 
to  the  worlc  of  the  council,  but  served  the 
important  purpose  of  defining  the  atrength 
of  the  two  partiaa  prasent,  that  favoring 
and  diat  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  pa- 
pal infallibility.  A  petition  was  now  pre- 
pared by  the  adherents  of  infalliliility.  in 
which  the  pope  was  iiMjuested  to  present  to 
the  council  the  subject  of  infallibility  for 
their  consideration,  and  obtained  410  signa- 
tures. A  counter-petition  declared  the  pro- 
mulgation of  iimllibility  inopportune  or 
else  auperflnous,  and  obtained  1S7  sigaa- 
tures.  rublic  debate  had  meantime  broken 
out  in  the  press.  All  was  excitomenL 
The  minority  thought  of  leaving  the  coun- 
cil; but  they  remained.  Upon  the  iilst  of 
.Ian.,  a  "  Schcine  of  the  dogmatic  cftnstitu- 
tion  of  the  (  bun  b  of  Clirist"  had  been 
laid  before  the  fathers  for  their  considera- 
tion. It  contained  a  discussion  of  the 
primacy  of  the  papacy.  Now,  suddenly, 
upon  the  6th  of  luicht  an  addttton  to  tiua 
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scheme  was  proposed,  containinff  a  defini- 
tion of  infaUilfilil y.  lu  connection  with 
tlie  debates  upon  tlie  jtruoi  iiuuiii  to  tlio 
•'  scheme,"  the  dnift  of  which  had  con- 
tained a  charge  against  Protestantism  as 
dlA  mother  of  all  heresies,  a  scene  of  ^reat 
confnsion  had  ensued  as  Bishop  StrosH- 
mayw  declared  the  charge  M  imarne  as  it 
was  unoIiMitable.  Tlie  ohanm  wm  subae- 
(luently  removad,  and  wbaii  uie  prooemtum 
was  aaopted.it  was  done  without  a  voice 
.  of  ahsolute  dissent.  The  majority  conld 
.  now  fjo  on  to  tlie  definition  of  infallibility 
with  preater  confideni  e.  On  the  loth  of 
Mav  camo  a  new  Scheme,"  and  nii  tlie 
14ta  the  jjenei-al  debate  besan.  The  minor- 
ity exercised  less  Influence  than  tliey  other- 
wise might,  because  they  did  not  generally 
oppose  the  doemft  ttaeu,  but  only  the  op- 
portuneness of  its  pruroulgation.  The 
pope  employed  all  his  personal  Influence  in 
its  favor.  The  conclusion  of  the  debate 
was  inevitable,  still  it  was  prolonged  till, 
in  the  intense  heat,  the  council  was  wearied 
beyond  further  endurance,  when  Anally, 
upon  the  18th  of  Julv,  the  vote  was  taken 
upon  the  whole  "scheme/'  including  the 
declaration  of  infallibilitgr.  Of  692  prelates 
present  in  Borne,  001  nppeued  at  the  ses- 
sion. Four  hundred  and  fifty-one  TOted 
Placet,  KS  Xon  placet,  fli  Placet  Juxta  mo- 
dum,  that  is  for  siibstince.  The  result  was 
thus  reacheil,  but  without  unanimity.  The 
bishops  voting;  in  the  netrative  made  various 
efforts  to  prevent  the  )iii:il  declaration  of 
the  doctrine.  A  special  deputation  was 
sent  to  the  pope,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Majence  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Pius. 
But  In  vain;  for  the  form  of  declaration 
waa  efen  intensified  by  the  addition  of  the 
words,  **and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
church"  I  see  SchaCTs  Cr'C'fs  of  Chrinten- 
iloiii,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  "271 ).  Fifty-six  of  the  nre- 
latfs  now  sou'_dit  leave  of  absence,  and  so 
at  the  fourth  .ami  final  public  .session,  where 
JVtt  prelates  were  present,  '>;!'5  vetted  I'inrrt. 
Thus  the  dogma  was  proclaimed;  but  let  it 
bo  over  remembered  to  their  credit  that 
Riccio  of  Ci^JwBO  and  Fitigerald  of  Little 
Rock  bad  the  eoaraffe  of  their  convictions, 
and  voted  Non  placet  A  thunder'Storm 
broke  over  the  city,  which  those  who  had 
ex)>ccted  that  a  sunbeam  would  f.all  at  the 
critical  moment  from  heaven  upon  the  head 
of  the  pope.  Wi  re  prompt  to  interpret  as  a 
sign  marlcing  hin\  out  as  a  second  Moses 
giving  laws  as  if  from  8inai. 

The  council  was  not  adioumed  till  Oct 
90,  1870,  but  its  proceedings  were  of  no 
farther  interest.  The  day  of  the  fourth 
session,  July  U),  was  the  any  of  Hie  declar- 
ation of  war  by  France  against  Prnssia.  Tn 
August,  in  consequence,  the  French  troops 
wore  withdrawn  from  Rome,  and  on  the 
20th  of  Sept..  the  Italian  troops  took  the 
city.  -\  ]debiscit  of  l:;;;,o<Hi  votes  to  l.VX> 
pronounced  for  the  incorporation  of  Rome 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  immediately 
followed.  Under  the  eurae  of  the  pope, 
Victor  Emmanuel  took  up  his  residence  in 
Rome  as  bis  capital  in  December,  and  the 
pope  professed  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican.  Hereupon  followed  the  Kultur- 
kampf  (q.T.J  with  Germany.   The  remain- 


ing eventa  in  the  career  of  Pius  may  be 

briefly  described.  On  the  UUh  of  June, 
1.S71,  ho  celebrated  the  2')th  anniversary  of 
his  pontificate;  May  1.).  1>^72,  his  S<1t!i  liiVtli- 
dav;  lH7ti.  the  ;U)th  anniversary  of  his  poii- 
tincate.  These  were  all  made  occasions  of 
large  gifts,  tie  died  at  the  age  of  8d,  hav- 
ing been  pope  SS  years,  longer  than  uajti 
his  prodocoBson. 

For  lives  of  Pins  DC.  aee  J.  F.  Magnire's, 
London,  1878,  Wapjimannsperger's,  Kegens- 
bui"g,  187S,  and  liankc's  Homiache  Piiptfte. 
Leipzig,  vol.  ii.  For  the  history  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  see  the  sources  in  I>(i» 
Couril  itnd  die  Cirilta,  Leipzig,  ISJJH;  Janus 
(Huber),  The  Pope  and  the  Conucil.  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1800;  Hergenriither,  Anti- 
Janus,  Eng.  trans.,  Dubli^  1870.  Qttiri- 
nus,  Romiache  Brlffe  voin  C^efl,  1810; 
FMedbeiib  Sammlwng  der  Aklentl&eke  xum 
flrsfm  Vatteantnehen  ConHl,  mit  eintm  Ah- 
rina  ih'r  dmrhtrJifc  ilcH.li  llini.  Tubingen, 
1S71-7-;  Friedricli,  Di)rtii, until  atl  liltintniu- 
dum  Coitrilittiti  Vutiranuin  a.  1870,  Noixi- 
lingen.  1871;  the  same,  Tagetnich  iciihreiid 
des  Valirdniscltm  Cnncil*  gefuhrt,  Nord- 
linfjen.  1871;  the  same,  Gearhichte  dea  Vuti- 
runixchen  C'uncilK,  Bonn,  1877,  3d.  vol.  18W. 
Further,  Freseens^,  Le  ConeUe  du  rolicoa, 
son  JTiMoire  «(  see  ClimsfouMiees,  18T2;  Man- 
ning, 7%e  Drue  Hiatory  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, London,  1877;  Gladstone,  The  Vatiran 
Ihcrrfs  nn<l  Vulirnnifin,  l.'<74;  al.so  Father 
Hyacinthe,  CaUwUc  l{t;/oriH,  witii  preface  by 
Daan  Stanley,  1874^  F.  H.  F. 

Pius  Society,  The,  thus  called  in  linnoi  of 
Pojie  Tins  IX..  was  formed  at  Mayem  e  in 
l!v48  as  a  counterpart  tt>  the  (iusi.ivns 
Adolphus  ."society,  and  with  tlie  purpose  of 
laboriiifT  for  the  freedom  and  inde|>endenco 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  (Germany. 
It  has  branch  societiea  all  over  tiermauy, 
often  with  distinct  names — lioniface  Soci- 
ety, Vincent  Society,  etc.,  and  dlatlnct  por^ 
poses:  mission,  education,  etc..  but  Otm 
organization  is,  nevertheless,  stmnglyceiH 
tialized,  and  its  power  is  unmistakably  felt 
at  every  turn  in  the  political  life. 

flneal  (Latin,  granted),  means  tiie  recogni-* 
tion  whifdi  a  papal  bull  or  edict,  not  strictly 
doctrinal,  must  obtain  from  the  authorities 
of  the  state  before  it  can  be  en  forced  or 
even  published.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
state  as  a  simple  means  of  .sell-defence 
against  the  outrageous  encroachments  of 
tlie  church.  It  dates  back  to  the  close  of 
the  14th  century,  baa  been  most  vigoronaly 
vindicated  by  Philip  n.,  and  ia  by  no  means 
eooftiad  to  Protestant  powers,  though,  of 
ooutae,  it  ia  very  much  objected  to  by  the 
pope. 

PlaoaML  Joana,  b.  in  Bretagne,  1606;  d.  at 
Saumnr,  Aug.  17, 1665:  was  in  1682  appointed 

frofessor  m  theolojOy  at  Saumur.  Hie 
rcnch  name  was  Laplaee.  Though  the 

views  which  were  propagated  by  him  and 
Amyrautand  other  .Saumur  professors,  were 
formally  rejected  in  IfiT.")  by  the  FonifiUt 
('oniien8>i»,  a  collected  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  at  t'^ranaker,  1601^  and  again  at 
Aubencit,  1702. 

Plagues.— The  term  is  employed  in  Scrip- 
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« to  expnM  anr  teirUie  Mid  dMolatfng 

eaAO,  such  as  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  :'),  or 
/  severe  calamity  ur  scourge  (Luke  vii. 
I. 

Hague*  of  E<jypt.    ThcBe  were  the  judg- 
nlH    visited   upon   Phnr:ioh   befom  be 
uld  let  the  people  go.   £x.  vii.-xi. 
.  The  Nile  turned  into  bluod.  so  that  the 
les  died  and  no  VMB  oould  drink  it  (Ex. 
.  14^).  Thte  tlM  mnglelans  imitated. 
:.  The  swarming  of  the  f roge,  which  also 
I  manicians  imitated. 
.   I'lit'  (iust  turned  into  lice,  which  the 
gicians  ;u  kn<>\vled*{ed  ti>  1>«  "  tho  tin^^cr 
God  "  I  Ex.  viii. 

.  The  swarms  of  flies,  which  made  Pha- 
>h  relent;  bat  he  kudened  his  heart 
dn. 

•.  The  grievooi  momdn  on  thedouestlo 
imala. 

L  Boils  npon  man  and  beMt»  even  the 

igiciaus. 

'.  A  thunder  storm,  destroviog  erops, 
cK  and  buildings  in  Egypt  but  not  in  Oo- 

Ml, 

Locusts  deTOoring  all  that  the  hail 
•rm  had  left. 

>.  Thick  darkness  for  time  days  apmi  all 

ypt 

.0.  The  flrsM>om  of  man  and  beast  smii- 
I  dead  at  midnight.  These  pbgaeo  were 
-end  over  a  long  time  and  aouotless  foV 

.1(1  tilt' order  of  the  sca.s<ms.  They  were 
ijitc-d  to  tlie  peculiar  physical  conditions 
tlte  countiy  and  bore  a  relation  to  tho 
(latry  of  tlie  peo])le.  thus  fulliUing  Jeho- 
I's  word  (Kx.  xii.  12),  "  Ajjainst  all  the 
is  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  Judgments." 

T.  W.  0. 

Platina  (family  name  Succhi),  Bartholo- 
'W;  b.  at  I'iailena  (Latin  form  IMatiua, 
lice  his  name),  a  little  village  between 
kUtuaand  Cremona.  Italy,  in  1421;  died  as 
nulan  of  the  Vatican  labi-ary  in  I4S1. 
s  great  work  is  his  Licen  qf  the  Popes  to 
tttt»  IV.t  Venice,  1470,  Eng.  trans,  reprint 
that  of  17»55,  London,  18H8,  2  vols.,  a  work 
^ruat  compass  and  industry,  but  not  crit- 
,1.  F.  H.  F. 

Platonism.  The  philoeopby  of  Plato  will 
vays  be  interesting  to  the  Christian  sto- 
at because  of  the  reco'^nitioti  <;iven  to  it 
the  early  Fathers  a«  a  i>rfliniinary  to  tho 
ipel,  it  bein<^^  as  Clement  of  Alexantiria 
(1,  "  to  tho  (ireeks  what  the  law  was  to 
i  .Tews,  a  schoolmaKter  to  britiR  them  to 
rist"  Similar  was  the  thuu<;htof  Justin 
urtyr  and  Athenagoras.  Nor  was  it  a 
>re  fancy,  for  there  is  a  marked  lesem- 
race  in  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Plato's 
ittngs  to  the  Christian  system,  as  has 
en  shfjwn  by  various  writers. 
I.  PlatKiiiHin  is  a  s])ii  itn:il  ])liilns()phy,  for 
IIei;el  says,  "  it  si-cks  the  elmatiun  of  tlie 
nfU'iitnsncss  into  the  realm  of  si)iiit.""  It 
dsts  that  the  soul  is  not  only  ^nperior  to 
s  body  but  prior  to  it  in  time,  that  it  is 
pable  of  communing  with  things  unseen 
d  eternal  and  partakes  <rf  their  nature, 
Htbdng  aelf-monred  it  eaa  never  oeaee  to 
■e  and  move.  Life  In  the  highest  sense 
lonps  to  the  soul  which  the  body  only 
jgH  and  entombs.    Hence  Tlatoni'sm  as 


well  as  Christianity  says,  "  Look  not  at  the 

things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,"  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

2.  It  is  atheistic  philosophy.  GikI.  Plato 
says,  is  the  be^inninf^,  middle  and  end 
of  all  things.  He  impei-sonates  the  True, 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  and  is  maker 
and  ruler  of  aU.  Plato  sneaks  of  *'the 
gods."  but  seems  to  bold  tnem  as  inferior 
deities,  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  God. 
who  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and  of  good 
onlj-.  not  of  i  vil.  This  beiiif:  no,  atheism  la 
a  disease  an<l  eoniiption  ()f  the  soul. 

;j.  It  inaii]t:iins  the  c.xislcin-e  of  final 
causes.  Stich  c  aust  s  tojiether  with  rational 
and  s])irirual  agencies  are  the  only  causes 
worthy  of  the  name.    Mind,  being  the  ori- 

Sin  of  all  things,  must  dispo.se  of  them  for 
he  best,  and  when  we  know  how  it  is  beet 
for  anything  to  be  disposed,  then  only  do  we 
know  liow  it  is  and  the  cause  of  its  being 
so.  The  whole  structure  of  Plato's  system 
implies  the  truth  that  God  made  and  pov- 
ern.s  the  world  with  a  view  to  the  liiKnest 
possible  good. 

4.  Its  ethical  tcme  is  elevated.  Besides 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  tcmperaaee,  cour< 
age,  justice  and  wisdom,  Plato  recognised 
medoMBB  and  holiness,  saying  that  ft  la 
bettw  to  suffer  wrong  thra  to  do  wrong. 
The  highest  excellence  <ii  which  man  la 
capable  is  likeness  to  Ctod,  the  supreme  and 
absolute  (iood. 

.I.  It  is  :i  i  cli^'ious  svsfein.  All  duties  are 
ba»e<l  on  leliijiou.  Tliey  are  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  divine  authority. 

ti.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  distinctly  held.  The  good  are  with 
the  gods  in  bUss,  but  the  incurably  wicked 
are  cent  to  Tartarus  where  they  are  pun- 
ished forever. 

There  are  many  imperfections  in  Platon- 
ism.  it«  low  idea  of  sin.  it«  notion  of  nuitter 
as  the  oriffin  of  evil,  its  ignorance  of  atone- 
ment an<l  finicc,  ita  frecjuent  tone  of  uncer- 
tiiinty,  etc.,  but  its  excellences  are  many 
and  great. 

LiTEiiATrnK.— (i.  r,  B.  Ackermann,  The 
Chrinfian  Eltmfnt  in  Plato,  English  transla- 
titm,  Edinburgh,  Iftll;  Tayler  Lewis,  Plato 
wjniniA  the  AtkeUte,  New  Tork,  1A45; 
Coeker.  CkrtManU^  md  Greek  Philonnphyy 
New  York,  1870.  T.  W.  C. 

Platonists,  The  Cambridge,  tho  name 
piven  to  a  number  of  scholars  in  <  amlu  iil<'e 
University  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  revived  the  study  of  Plato. 
Its  leading  men  were  Benj.  Whichcoto, 
Ralph  Cndworth,  John  Smith  and  Benrr 
More.  They  "unsphered  the  spirit  of 
Plato,"  and  translated  his  doctrines  into  tho 
forms  of  mo<lern  tlioii^'lit.  Yet  they  were 
jienuine  disciples  of  (  hrist  and  sat  at  tho 
Mast<'r's  feet.  Their  position  ex])osfd  them 
to  suspicion  both  fioni  Pielatist.s  ami  Puri- 
tans, as  being  opposed  alike  to  High 
Churchism  an<l  High  Calvinism.  They 
were  called  "  The  New  Seetoflhe  Latitude- 
men,"  and  their  teaching  was  stigmatized 
as  the  "Mew  Ptiflosophy."  Possibly  they 
erred  in  their  attempt  to  establish  Cbtis- 
tian  doctrines  from  the  light  of  nature  and 
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tlM  tewihingi  of  philosophy,  but  their 
works  remain  a  mine  of  learning  :iiul  acute- 
ness  for  the  ^nerations  that  followed. 
The  hest  account  of  the  men  and  their  sys- 
tem is  given  in  Dr.  John  Tulloch's  national 
ThPolo'/y  in  thr  Seventeenth  Century,  Bdiu- 
buitch  and  New  York,  1673, 2  vola. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ple'-ia-dea,  a  cluster  of  7  stars  in  the  neck 
of  Taurus  or  the  Hull,  one  of  the  siijns  of 
the  Zotliac.  The  sun  now  enters  this  con- 
stellation in  April  or  May,  aucientlv  much 
earlier,  and  the  appearance  of  tlie  Pleiades 
marked  the  return  ot  apring  (Job  ix.  u, 
xuviU.  81,  AiBM  T.  8).  T.  W.  C. 

Fl—ala  MowMqr.  BaeHOBWAT. 

Pletho,  Oeorgius  Oemistua,  a  Cicck 
scholar  and  court  official,  wIid  accompa- 
nied the  emperor  Johannes  to  the  <'ouucil 
of  Forrani,  14:)U,  and  uubsuribed  to  the  act 
of  union  or  formula  of  comproroieo  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  cburctaoB.  On 
that  account  he  found  it  inexpedient  to  re- 
tain to  Greece.  Ho  rcmainetf  in  It^Iy,  set- 
tled at  Florence,  became  intimate  with 
Cosmo  di  Meiiici,  and  wa.s  the  iniiu  ipal 
cause  of  that  turn  in  the  spiritual  curn  nt 
of  the  ajie  by  which  Plato  superseded 
Aristotle,  riaU>ni8m  Averroism.  The  ex- 
act dates  of  his  birtli  and  deatii  are  not 
known,  and  of  his  very  numerous  writinga 
— ^mostly  extracts  from  elder  Greek  writers 
— only  a  few  have  been  jtrinted. 

PlitL  Oustav  lioopold,  D.D.  (Dorpat, 
1872),  ij.  at  Genin,  near  Lubeck,  March  27, 
1886;  d.  at  ErUuigen,  Sept  10,  1880;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  oSnreb^istoiy  in  the 
VBiversityof  Erlangen,  1887,  published  Aus 
SdkdUngt  Lehen  in  Britfen,  Leipid^,  S 
TOls*}  Einlfituit'/  in  die  Awiiisfdnn.  Erlaiij,'en, 
1887-88,  2  vols.;  a  life  of  Luther  j>uhlished 
after  his  death ;  and  was  associate  editor  of 
the  second  edition  of  Uerzog's  Mncyklo- 

Plumer,  William  Swan,  D.D.  (Wathing- 

ton.  Pa.,  l&'W;  Lafayette,  1H.J8;  ColWe  of 
>rcw  Jersey,  Princeton,  IS^kS),  LL.D.  (Yrniv. 
of  Mississippi,  1807),  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Greersburjt  (now  Darlington)  in  Beaver 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  2tJ,  18«)2;  d.  in  Baltimore, 
Oct  22,  1880.  He  f^raduated  at  Washington 
College,  Lexington,  Va.,  1825,  studied 
diviuity  at  Princeton,  and  was  pastor  at 
Petersburg,  1H.11-.'J4:  Richmond.  18.14-47; 
professor  of  theolo^'y  in  the  Western  Sem- 
inary, Allegheny.  I'a.,  l;<">4-<»:i:  supply  in 
Arch  St.,  Phil.uielphia,  lst(2-tM;  jiastor 
at  I'ottsville,  lst>.'j-<37;  professor  in  ri>luni- 
bia  .Seminary,  S.  C,  l.S57-*<<).  While  teach- 
ing there  and  at  Allegheny,  he  was  also  an 
efficient  pastor.  He  declined  several  col- 
lego  presidencies,  and  established  in  18-17 
TAe  iFotcAaum  if  the  South.  He  wrote 
many  books,  including  compilations  on  the 
Psalms  (Philadelpliia.  I'^Ol);  Komans  (New 
York,  1870)  and  Hebrews  (187-')  and  tracts, 
some  of  wliicli  h.ive  been  translated  into 
German,  French,  etc.  F.  M.  B. 

Fhmiptre,  Very  Row.  BdwnWi  Hayes, 

D.D.  (Glasgow,  1875),  Church  of  Enjiland; 
b.  in  London,  Aug.  0,  1821,  was  educated 


at  Oxford;  professor  of  King's  College, 
London,  in  pastoral  theology,  18.>3-6;J,  in 
exegesis,  1S<1.1-81,  and  was  in  1H81  made 
dean  of  Wells.  He  has  published  com- 
mentaries on  various  parts  of  the  Bible, 
translations  of  Sophocles  (London,  1885); 
Aeschylos,  (1868),  and  Dante  (1881. 8  TOls.): 
The  Eiiistlea  to  (Ae  Bevat  CAvrekei^  1817,  M 
ed..  1870;  BibUetU  Studies,  1870,  4th  ed., 
1884;  Hpirita  in  Primm,  and  other  Studies  on 
Life  and  Death,  1884;  Life  and  Letter h  of 
Thomas  K^n,  1888,  2  vols.;  Wells  Cathedral 
and  its  Dean»,  1888.  He  was  one  of  the  Old 
Testament  revisers  ;  d.  at  Wells.  Feb.  1, 1891. 

Plurality  Is  a  term  of  canon  law  denoting 

the  holding  of  two  or  more  benefices  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  forbidden  iiy  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  4.1] ;  alrea<ly  at  that  time 
it  had  proved  dangerous.  It  w.a.s  found 
necessary,  however  to  rei)eat  the  tuohihi- 
ti<m  centuiy  after  century,  and  with  stead- 
ily increasing  severity;  see  especilJIy  the 
3d  and  4th  cottueila  of  the  Latanui,  1119 
and  1215.  The  Oonnell  of  Trent,  154IM^ 
absolutely  condemns  pluraUty,  Ses*.  XXlv. 
C.  17,  but  adds— very  characteristically— 
'•  in  o\  ided  the  henetice  held  is  sufKcicnt  to 
the  su])])ort  of  the  holder;"  the  key  to  that 
door  the  pope  holds.  In  the  C  hurch  of 
Knt;land  tlie  matter  was  settled  by  the  Plu- 
ralities Amendment  Act  of  1885,  which 
provides  that  a  clergyman  may  bold  to- 
gether any  two  benefices,  whOM  ohuiellM 
an  within  four  milea  of  <m»  aootlmr  and 
the  revenue  of  one  of  whfeh  doea  not  ex* 
cced  two  hundred  pounds. 

Pl3rmouth  Brethren,  a  sect  called  on  the 
Continent  Dabbtitxs.  after  John  NelsoB 
Darby  (4.T.)*  their  jmat  leader,  but  by 
themselves  simply  Brethren;  now  wide- 
spread through  Europe  and  .America,  al- 
though not  numerous;  started  in  18.30  at 
Plymouth.  It  is  now  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions into  different  parties,  while  .tgret'- 
ing  in  constant  protests  aj^aiiist  se*  tarian- 
ism.  Their  interpretation  of  the  Scripture 
is  literal  and  narrow.  They  reject  a  regular 
ministry,  making  much  out  of  the  parity  of 
all  believers,  church  goTemment,  and  every 
distinetive  aeaiipia4ion;  but  in  theology  are 
in  the  main  Calvtnistic.  (See  Tevlou,  i/te- 
tory  and  Doctrines  of  the  P.  li..  London,  18.S1 ) 

PneumatMsaofai:  *' Adversariea  of  tbA 
Spirit "  is  a  term  flnt  introdneed  by  AHift- 

nasiuB  in  his  letter  to  Serapiao,  fSiO,  and 
generally  applicable  to  all  those  who.  after 
the  suhsidence  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
transferred  the  whole  line  of  argument 
from  tlic  tliscussion  of  the  nature  of  ("lirist 
to  the  (lisrussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  .in*!  from  that  standpoint  renewed 
the  attack  on  the  orthodox  doctrino  of  the 
Holv  Trinity,  but  more  especially  applied 
to  the  foUoweraof  lfaoedontua,piUari«xeliof 
Constantinople,  who  waa  the  first  to  make 
the  move.  They  were  finally  condemned  bj 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  382. 

Pooook.  Edward,  D.D.  (Oxford,  18->K 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Oxford,  Nov.  8, 
1604;  d.  there,  Sept.  10,  IflOI.  He  entered 
Corpus  Christ!  College  1620,  and  became 
fellow  182a  At  Aleppo  as  diaplain,  1680-> 
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36,  and  in  Constantinople  16:37-44^,  benimd 
Tast  oriental  knowledge  and  collected  numy 
JtfSS.  He  was  appointed  profeMor  of 
AiftUe  at  Oxford  IGSS,  and  of  Hebrew  UM8, 
-wifh  the  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  but 
could  not  fully  enjoy  these  posts  till  the 
Kestoratioii ;  nu'aiitime  lie  was  rertor  of 
C'hihiscy,  Hiiksliiir.  froin  IM'.i.  IIo  was 
amoii);  the  greatest  oriental  and  biblical 
scholars;  his  commentaries  on  Micah  and 
Malachi,  1677,  Hosea,  m<\  and  Joel,  1601, 
bSTe  value  still.  His  Thtoloylcal  Works 
wen  odleoted  Loudon,  174(K  2  v<ris.  toL 
^thaUftbyL-TweUa.  r.lLB. 

Podisifarad,  Oeorga.  king  of  BtAamia, 
14ff7-Tl,  and  one  of  the  (greatest  statesmen 
of  the  age,  labored  all  bin  life  through  for 

the  reeoTistnirtion  and  consolidation  of  his 
native countiy  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Eunipo.  The  first  i  niidition  of  success  was 
to  jirevent  the  nope  from  disavowing  the 
compacts  with  the  Hussites  ma<le  bv  the 
Council  of  UaseU  With  consummate  aiplo- 
mat  y  he  undeistood  how  to  stave  off  the 
breach  from  year  to  year;  but  Anally  it 
came  with  a  crash,  and,  though  in  the  war 
with  Hungary  which  ensued  he  was  the 
victor,  the  strength  of  Bohemia  was  broken 
ill  the  contest.  The  study  of  his  rcii,'ii. 
however,  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
4'liur<h-liiHt<>riaii  bec;ui.sf  it  proviso  with 
ii  rcfragable  evidence  the  utter  ineorapati- 
liility  Between  the  traditions  upon  which 
the  papacy  rested,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  was  abroad  in  every  oountry  north 
of  the  i^ps.  (See  Palacky,  Geachichte  von 
Bd/Mtatt  Frague,  l&il,  vuL  ix.,  and  Yoigt: 
2>fiM  IL,  BevBn*  im,  vol.  iiL) 

Poetry,  Hebrew.    See  HKniiKWH,  p.  3.')9. 

Pohlman,  William  John,  Dutch  Re- 
foi-med;  b.  at  Albany,  N.  T..  1812,  drowned 
at  Breaker's  Point,  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Amoy.  China.  Jan.  5.  1849.  He  was  gradu- 
ated "at  Uutgers  College.  1S.'4,  and  at  the 
\ew  Hrunswii  k  Theulogieal  Seminary.  18.'57. 
and  went  tlie  rolliiwiiig  year  as  missionary 
to  Borneo.  Theuce  he  was  transferred  to 
China  iu  1S44,  and  tiiere  he  established  the 
Amoy  mission. 

Polmenios.  See  Pastoral.  Tueuloo  v. 

Foirvt,  (pwa-ri),  Pierre,  b.  at  Metz,  April 

15.  iran;  d.  at  Uheinsburg,  near  Leyden, 
Holland,  May  21,  171H;  studied  theology  at 
Basel,  wivs  appointed  preacher  at  Heidel- 
berg, KWS,  ana  at  Annweiler,  Bheinish  Ba- 
varia, 1«572,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  war 
1676,  and  lived  in  various  places  until  he 
aeMed  down  at  Uheinsburg  in  K^S.  Tlie 
atady  of  Tauler,  Thomas  4&empis,  Bohme, 
and  more  especiallv  Ue  intimate  friendship 
with  Antoinette  Bourignon  made  him  a 
mystic,  the  <»niy  one  amcmg  the  French  Re- 
formed theologians,  and  in  a  number  of 
writings  he  developed  a  theology  based  on 
ecstatic  sentiment  and  inner  visions,  and 
completely  indifferent  to  elan  rhes  or  creeds. 
His  chief  work,  L' Economit  Dh-inr,  Amster- 
dam, 1687,  was  translated  into  English, 
Iiondon,  1713,  6  vols.  He  abo  edited  the 
works  of  Ant.  Bonrignffli  and  Mad.  Onron. 
{See  those  arts.)  C  P. 


Poissy,  Oeoteenoe  of.  See  Fbaitob,  Bb- 

roRMKD  CHrncii  of,  p.  299. 

Poland,  Ohurchos  oL  tiee  Pbxsbttkiuah 
CHnaaoM,  Poload. 

Pole,  Reginald,  b.  at  Lordington,  Sussex, 
England,  in  Mai-cb,  154)0;  d.  at  Lambeth, 
Nov.  1,>;>8,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
studied  iu  Italy  1520-28,  received  various 
church  preferments  after  his  return  and 
was  used  much  by  Henry  VIIL  in  his 
divorce  suit,  but  declined  the  archbishoprio 
of  York  in  in.^i,  loft  P^ngland  in  the  next 
year,  and  broke  altogether  with  the  king  in 
l.">35  by  his  Be  unltalr  trrli'Ma\  Paul  III. 
made  him  a  cardinal  in  15:^7  and  used  him 
as  a  legate  in  the  Netherlands.  Toledo,  etc., 
though  he  was  not  so  very  successful  as  a 
diplomatist.  In  l''j54  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  in  1656  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Cantetlnuy.  In  the  two  years  of  hie  reign 
he  burnt  5  bishops,  21  priests,  80  nobles, 
84  artisans,  100  peasants,  and  20  women. 
NeverthelesH,  in  Home  he  was  roti^idci <  «1  a 
heretic  and  I'aul  IV.  suinnioiieil  liim  to 
Rome  before  the  luquisitii >ii  slmrtly  before 
his  death.  (See  his  life  by  J^.  (i.  Lee,  Lon- 
don, 1887.) 

Polemics,  the  name  of  that  branch  of 
tiieologv  in  which  Christiaoinr  defended  it- 
self by  attacking  iSb»  various  fonu  of  error 
which  oppoeed  Ita  ptogress.  It  came  into 
active  ezeroise  at  (]nite  an  early  period. 
Instances  are  seen  in  Ircnteus,  Tertullian, 
Athanasius  and  Augustiii,  but  they  only 
practised  it  as  iin  art,  without  developing  it 
mto  a  science.  Nor  did  it  reach  that  stage 
in  the  middle  a^es.  H  was  only  at  the 
Kofoi-mation  that  the  subject  began  to  take 
a  scientific  shape.  Hint«  are  found  in 
Bellarmin,  Chemnits  and  others,  but  the 
Jesuits  fii-st  gave  a  systematic  form  to 
polemioa.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
the  Proteetanta,  first  by  Calovins  {8ynop&iM 
rontroversiarum,  Wittenberg,  168.')).  Sclilei- 
ermacher  (1811)  and  his  diseiple.  .Saek 
(18;J8),  inc<)ri)orat<Hl  ]>o1emic8  with  their  sys- 
tems as  a  part  of  philosophical  theologj'. 
And  so  the  matter  has  continued  to  this 
day,  although  it  is  not  always  made  a  sepa- 
rate department  in  a  tbeologieal  svstem. 

t.  w.  c. 

Polemts.  See  Gkoro  of  Polkntz.  p.  ^22. 

Poliander,  JohanUj  b.  at  Neustailt,  Rhe- 
nish Bavaria,  1487;  d.  at  Konigsberg,  ir>41; 
was  secretary  to  Dr.  Eck  during  his  dispu- 
tation with  liulher  in  l.MU.  but  was  v<<\i- 
verted  by  the  arguments  of  the  latter,  era- 
l<r:u  ed  the  Reformation,  and  was  in  1525 
made  preacher  at  Kuniesberg.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  hymn:  '*Now  to  the  Lord 
sing  praises,"  translated  into  English  by 
MiUR.  (SeeRost:  Jtfemoria  PoUanoH,  Leip- 
zig, 1808.) 

Polity,  Ghoioh.  See  Chuboh  Qovwui- 

MENT,  p.  Un. 

Pollok,  Bobert,  Presbyterian,  1>.  at  Muir- 
house,  Renfrewshire,  England,  171*8;  d.  at 
Southampton,  Sept.  15. 1827.  A  small  farm- 
ers son,  he  graduated  at  GlaagOW  Univer- 
aity,  studied  theology  under  Dr.  IMek,  and 
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WM  licensed  in  the  United  Secession  Church 
a  few  montliH  lifftire  his  death.  His  TnUa  of 
the  Cotfintnters,  liist  publinhed  in  tliree  sep- 
arate volumes,  wcif  collected  Kdiiiburph,  I 
IKW,  and  have  often  been  lepiiuted.  liis 
poem,  The  Course  of  Time,  appeared  March, 
1827.  and  was  long  immensely  popular, 
fOMUling  its  78th  thousand  in  186S,  besides 
muj  American  editioM.  His  Memoir  was 
written  by  his  iMrolher,  Edinburgh,  1848. 

P«  If*  Bi» 

Poljroarp,  bishop  and  nuurtonr  at  Smyrna, 
d.  156,  or  m.   Bat  Uttle  is  known  of  hU 

life,  and  nothing  of  his  youth  except  the 
statement  of  Irenmus  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  aposrlos  ;ui(l  itarticiiliirly  .lolin.  Ter- 
tullian  H.iYci  that  .lnlin  aiipninted  him  bishop 
of  Smyrna.  He  w;i,s  at  one  time  in  Home, 
and  disputed  with  the  Iii«hop  Anicetus  as 
to  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  ICatiter, 
but  their  aisagreement  did  not  interrupt 
church  oonununion.  We  have  an  account 
of  his  martyrdom  which  nrofeeses  to  have 
been  written  by  the  ehnron  at  Smyrna,  soon 
after  the  event.  It  lias  fjonoially  been 
regarded  .is  genuine.  It  relates  the  readi- 
ness of  i'olycarp  to  meet  tho.se  who  sought 
him,  when  i»ersecution  arose,  his  yielding 
to  the  requests  of  his  friends  to  protect 
himself  by  llight,  his  apprehension,  his 
trial,  where  he  openly  confessed  himself  a 
Christian.  He  was  requested  by  the  pro- 
consul to  reproach  Ohifst,  when  he  save  the 
immortal  answer:  "Eigh^  and  six  years 
have  I  served  Him,  and  He  never  did  me 
any  injury;  how  then  can  I  blaRphenie  my 
King  and  Saviour?"  Upon  this  answer  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  and  after  a 
noble  prayer  ascended  the  funeral  ])ile. 
Polycarp  left  a  letter  atldressed  to  the  church 
atPhilippi,  which  though  disputed  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  genuine.  It  refers  to  the 
**  episties  of  Ignatius  written  by  him  to  us," 
and  dius  forms  a  link  hi  the  ehain  of  evi- 
dence for  the  gennineness  of  these  produc- 
tions. It  is  chieHy  composed  of  exhorta- 
tions couched  in  the  lanKuape  of  Scripture. 
It  cttrresiHinds  closely  to  the  other  epistles 
of  the  time,  and  is  without  doctrinal  signifl- 
canco.  For  the  ori$;ina]s  of  these  writings 
see  (iebbardt,  Haniack,  and  Zahn's  edition, 
translation  in  the  Aide-Nicene  Fnthera  of 
tiie  Christian  Literature  PnbUshing  Com- 
pany, X.  Y..  vol.  i.  F.  U.  F. 

Polyglot  Bibles,  from  the  (ireek  ttoUc  and 
y/ijTTn:  in  many  tongues,  are  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  which  the  ori|(innl  text  and  two 
or  more  verrions  In  diSsrent  langnaffes  are 

printed  side  by  side,  In  parallel  columns. 
The  four  most  important  Polyglot  Bibles 

are:  I.  T/c  ('<i,iijdiiti  nsian,  thus  called  from 
Cumplutum,  the  ancient  name  of  its  place 
of  printing,  Alcala  de  Henarez,  Spain,  pre- 
pared at  the  cost  and  under  the  care  of 
Cardinal  Xiniem  s  by  a  number  of  Spanish 
scholars,  15U2-17.  published  in  6  vols.,  fed., 
in  1520  with  special  permission  of  the  pope, 
and  containilU[  the  original  text,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  the  Septnagint.  with  the  Targnm 
of  Onkelos;  11.  Thr  Aiitir(  rj  .  called 
Biblia  Rriihu  {luMisheil  at  Antwerp.  15410- 
72,  in  8  vols.,  fol..  j)rei)ared  at  the  cost  of 
Philip  IL,  and  under  the  care  of  the.  Bene- 


dictine scholar,  Arias  Montanus,  and  con- 
taining, besides  all  that  the  C"iiij'ht('  n.^i'in 
contains,  the  Chaldee  Targuiu  and  the 
Peshito  with  a  Latin  translation;  III.  27a' 
Paris,  published  in  Paris,  1029-lo,  iu  10 
magnificent  fed.  vols.,  prepared  at  the  cost 
of  Uuy  Michel  le  Jay,  an  advocate,  and  un> 
der  the  care  of  Gabriel  Siunita,  and  adding 
to  the  oonteuts  of  tibe  Antwerp  Pol/slut  a 
Syriae  and  an  Arable  translation  wItnXatIn 
translations;  IV.  The  Limdnn,  published  by 
subscription  in  London,  Ki-VI-^T,  in  t;  vol.s., 
foL,  edited  by  Brian  W.ilton,  tiist  dedicated 
to  Cromwell,  afterwards  to  (  harks  II.  and 
adding  to  tlie  Paris  Polyghit  an  Ethiopic 
and  Persian  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Targums  of  Pseudo-Johannes,  the 
Samaritan  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
etc  See  LeLoaff:  Disoews  Aistorf^ve  mtr 
tea  principcUea  idiUona  dss  BiUes  po^<o((e% 
Paris,  1713. 

Polytheism,  tiie  belief  in  more  gods  than 
one.  It  hw  prevailed  and  still  prevails 
hu>;elv  on  eartn,  yet  la  absurd  ana  debas* 

ing.  Wc  see  more  and  more  that  the  uni- 
verse is  a  single  self-consistent  whole.  If 
so,  there  cannot  be  sej>ai-ate  and  discordant 
deiti<'s  ruling  over  ditTerent  i)ortion»  of 
nature,  nor  could  we  ^ri\f  to  many  gods  the 
affection  or  tho  obedience  proper  to  One. 
nor  could  their  nature  as  finite  sati.<ify  the 
mind  which  craves  an  infinite  object  of 
trust  and  worship. 

The  (luestion  of  the  origin  of  polythelSB 
is  greatly  debated.  Some  regarn  it  as  the 
primitive  relipion  of  man,  above  which  he 
gradually  rises  by  the  growth  and  exercise 
of  his  reason  until  he  conies  to  i-ecognize 
the  One  iu  the  many  everywhere,  and  so 
eari-y  up  all  his  conceptions  into  a  unity. 
In  this  way  they  hold  that  mouotheism  is 
by  degrees  developed  from  eitlier  Petichism, 
the  belief  in  oharme  or  enchanted  objects; 
Animism,  the  belief  In  the  spirit  of  aneee- 
tors  and  heroes;  or  Sabaism,  the  belief  in 
the  ruling  power  of  the  stars.  Believers  in 
the  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  hold  monotheism 
as  the  earliest  foi-m  of  belief,  of  which 
polytheism  is  a  corruption.  (  frtainly  this 
is  tiie  doctrine  of  .Scrijiture  which  gives  his- 
torical illustiations  of  it  in  the  accounts  of 
Abraham,  Jacob  and  Joseph.  The  apostle 
says  (Rom.  i.  SI)  that  men    knowing  God 

Sloriiied  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
tiankful,  bnt  l>ecame  Tain  in  tiiefr  reason- 
ings and  their  f(M>lish  heart  was  darkened. 
.  .  .  and  changed  the  iilorv  of  the  iiH  orriip- 
tihle  (iuii  for  tlie  likeness  of  the  imaire  of 
corruptible  man,  etc."  liem  e  In  ntln  nism  is 
not  the  primeval  religion  but  a  talliuL;  aw.iy 
from  the  original  revelation  of  the  true  God 
in  his  works.  The  investigations  of  sdence 
and  the  researches  of  arclusotogy  more  and 
more  eonllrm  this  tIow. 

(See  Max  Midler,  Science  qf  RMffion^  Lon- 
don, 1875;  LePage  Kenoof,  UOiSert-  Xec* 
London,  1880.)  T.  W.  C. 

■  Pomegranate    (Lat.  tMNIMim  grmuttvm, 

"grained  apple),"  a  fruit  containing  many 

pink  pips  or  i^rains.  It  is  a  large  bush  or 
tree  of  the  myrtle  family,  with  a  straicht 
stem,  glossy  leaves  which  survive  the  win- 
ter, brilliant  scarlet  or  orange  blossoms  and 
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uit  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  The  pink  pulp 
as  an  iina^e  of  beauty  (Cant.  iv.  vi.  7) 
iitl  the  juice  wan  made  into  wine  or  sherbet 
dit.  2).  ItH  fruit  and  flowers  made  the 
■ee  welcome  in  (^rdens  (iv.  13,  vL  11).  It 
'M  early  cultivated  in  Jigypt  (Num.  xx.  5) 
od  abonnded  in  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  23, 
■eat  Tiii.  8,  Joel  i.  12.  Hag.  il.  10)  where 
Ummm,  the  Hebrew  term  for  it,  was  the 
amc  (if  Kcvoial  places.  Its  graceful  shape 
uisi'd  it  ti>  be  imitated  in  tlie  ornanuMits 
f  tin-  hitjh  priesfH  robe  (Ex.  xxviii.  •_':;)  nm\ 
Uo  iu  the  architectural  decoratiuuH  of  bol- 
mon^s  temple  (1  Ki.  viL  18,  etc. ). 

T.  W.  C. 

Pomponatiuji,  Petmi,  b.  at  Mantua,  14rt2; 
.  l.'r_'4;  tiiiij;ht  philosophy  with  great  sui- 
ess  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  ana  is,  if  not 
be  inventor,  at  all  eventii,  the  most  out- 
poken  expositor  of  the  idea  of  a  double 
ruth:  theological  and  philosophical,  which 
Mj  end  in  direct  contradiction  witliout 
itner  side  heing  false.  Thus  in  his  De  Im- 
rf.  AlUiiKi'  hi}  rcjocts  th<'  doctrine 
t  llu'  iinmoi  tiility  of  the  soul  on  j)hilo8oph- 
•al  grounds  but  accei»ts  it  ;i  divino  revela- 
ion.   The  Inquisition  said  nothing. 

Pond,  Enoch,  D.I).  (Dartniouth  f'ollege, 
("ongrt'g:iti<inali.st;  b.  iit  \Vr<Mitliatn, 
lu.ss.,  .Julv  21».  171M:  d.  at  Hiingor,  xMe.,  .Ian. 
1,  1KS2.  llo  watt  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
ersity.  Providence,  R.  I.,  1813,  studied 
heology  under  Dr.  Nath.  Emmons,  and 
vas  pastor  of  the  (.'ougregational  Church  of 
Lubura  (Ward),  Mass.,  1815-a8»  editor  of 
rhe  SpirU  of  Ite  PUoHm$,  Boston,  1829-^2, 
,nd  professor  from  18.32,  from  18.'xi  also 
treHident  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Janiror,  whicli  institution  be  made  very 
•rosperoii.s.  Among  his  numerous  writiiiirs 
ire:  (lirhtinn  Hnptinm,  Boston,  1S17,  e<l. 
8;J2;  .Vo  Fi'Hoir.H/iip  mifh  Honianinin, 
<wedenborgiani'<iii.  1S4<>,  new  ed.,  1.S»j1  ;  .1 
'/istory  qf  God' a  Church,  Hartford,  1871; 
'/onversatloM  <m  Me  SfMe,  1881,  etc. 


pope  S8(^235;  succeeded  Ur- 
Mutvs  but  WM.  aooording  to  the  Calalogm 
Uberianiu  bMUehed  to  Sardinia  hj  Maxi- 
Tiinng,  where  he  died  from  want  and  ex- 
posure. 


a  regulation  con- 
ienilng  everjrthing  pertaining  to  a  bishop ; 
>onf(/Lr.*  vestments,   ortiaments,  ensigns, 

ceremonies,  rites,  etc.  drawn  up  by  tlie 
>rder  of  Clement  Vlll.,  conflrmod  by  him 
m  1608,  and  never  changed  ainee. 

Pontoppidan,  Erik,  b.  at  Aarhuus,  Don- 
mark,  Aug.  24,  1*11)8;  d.  in  f  "opoubagcn,  Dec. 
■'u.  \Ht4;  studied  theology  in  the  university 
jf  Copenhagen,  became  professor  there  in 
1188,  bishop  of  Bergen,  Norway.  1745,  and 
Dhancellur  of  the  university  of  ('openhagen 
in  17SS.  He  was  somewhat  affected  by  the 
reigning  pietism  but  had  a  sound  heart  and 
a  strong  mind.  He  wrote  witii  interest  and 
effect  on  political  ecuiidiiiy,  and  published 
Itanifke  Aflm*.  ('o])Ciiliaueii.  ITtl-!-**!,  4  vols. 
His  Xntnrii'  llislnni  !>'  \i>rir<n/,  lT.")2-.'>4,  was 
transUted  into  finglish.  Among  his  theo- 
logical works  are:  Jreaosa,  n42HlS»  8  vols.. 


a  kind  of  pliilosophiral  novel  al)out  an 
Asiatic  jtriiue  who  travels  tliiough  the 
world  to  lind  the  Christians;  reprinted  in 
187M  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German; 
an  explanation  of  Lntiier'a  catechism, 
which  was  used  fev  many  years  as  a  text 
book  in  the  religious  Institntion  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  both  in  Denmark  and  Norway: 
Annalea  Xed.  Dan.,  1741-&3,  4  vols.  quar.. 
etc. 


(Me  eea),  the  n.e.  jprovinoe  of 
Aria  Minor,  bordering  on  the  Enxine  Sea. 

Originally  go%'enied  by  kings,  it  main- 
tained a  long  struggle  with  the  Homans, 
under  Mithridates,  wlio  was  defeated  by 
I'otiipey,  it.f.  ♦)«>,  after  wliieh  it  became  a 
lionum  province.  One  of  its  principal 
towns  still  flourishes  under  the  name  of 
Tix>bizond.  Many  Jews  resided  there,  and 
had  their  representettvee  in  Jisrusalem  on 
the  day  of  Penteoost  (Acta  ii.  9).  Aquila, 
the  nsefol  helper  of  Paul,  was  horn  in  Pon- 
tus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  and  "sojourners  of  the 
I>ispersi<in "  residing  there  were  among 
those  to  whom  I'eter  wrote  (1  Pet.  i.  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

Poole,  Matthew,  nonconformist;  b.  at 

York,  Kngland.  1(124;  d.  at  Amsterdam, 
Oct.,  Iti"!'.  He  stvidied  at  Emmanuel  <  ol- 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  was  rector  of  St. 
Mary  le  Qucrne.  Lnniiiiii.  from  lt>4S  till 
ejected  in  H«i2.  He  attiu  ked  Hiddle,  a  Uni- 
tarian, in  The  Blaapheiiier  Stain,  1054,  and 
the  Komanists  in  yullitif  of  the  RomUh 
Faith,  Loudon,  UW>,  and  IHaloyue*,  108T. 
His  greatest  work,  bynop^  (JrlUeonnn 
BibUeorwn.  5  vols.,  folio,  1W9-70,  is  a  treaa- 
ury  of  biblical  lore,  and  has  often  been  re- 
printed. His  Annotationn  on  the  Holy  Itihle, 
carried  to  Is.  Iviii.,  i  innpleted  by  some 
of  bis  frieiiiis,  and  issued  in  2  vols.,  folio, 
!(■>.'<.").  The  reprint  of  IWl  has  in  its  fourth 
volume  an  accouitt  of  Poole  and  his  numer- 
ous writings.  F.  M.  B. 

Poor,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Dartmouth,  IfCW), 
Congn-gationalist;  h.  at  Danvers.  Mass., 
June  27.  ITSll;  d.  at  Memity,  Ceylon.  Feb.  2. 
ISt'^S.  Ilegraduate<l  at  Dartmouth.  1.*<11,  and 
at  Andover,  1M4;  sailed  Oct.  2:J,  1815.  and 
reached  Colombo,  March  ^  1616;  and  la- 
bored in  India  «id  Ceylon  till  his  death, 
except  two  years,  1S48-50,  spent  at  home  in 
stimulating  missionary  enterprise.  He 
wrote  mncn  in  Tamil  and  Bnglish. 

P.  "hi.*  B. 


ofbyons.  See  WAI.DKK8M. 

Pope.  The  general  topics  coming  under 
this  heat!  have  been  discussed  under  Pa- 
pacy, Pkimacv,  Cardi.nai..  Infam.ibii.- 
rrr,  eto.,  to  which  articles  the  inquirer  is 
referred.  It  remaine  here  only  to  give  a 
list  of  the  popes,  which  we  take  without 
essential  change  from  H.  B.  Smith's  Chro- 
nolo<ji''nl  Tdlilrx  of  Clinrrh  Ili^forij,  New 
York.  IK".').  The  s])ecial  articles  in  this 
Dictionary.  Honictimes  correct,  arul  some- 
times add'  to  the.Hc  dates.  F.  H.  F. 

1.  Linus.  (>7-78? 

2.  Anacletus  (CletU8f)01f 
8.  Clement,  100? 

4.  Hvariatns,  108,  m  Oetf 


i 

i 
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6.  Alexander  I.,  109,  martyT,  lltf 

«.  SixtuH  I.  (Xydtiu),  to  UT. 
T.  Tele«pli<>ru8,  127-aBL 

8.  Hyffiiius,  to  142. 

9.  Pins  I.,  142-'i7? 

10.  Aiiir.  tiis,  martyr,  181  (188). 

11.  buter,  170  (177)'. 

12.  Eleuthenus,  IK*)  (U«?)?  or,  177-190. 

13.  Victor  I.,  IH.')  (IWJ)  to  M  (202). 

14.  ZeuhyriiiUH,  2(*2  to  21.S  (21»). 

16.  CaUistuB  I.,  210 to  14th  Oct,  m 
18.  Urban  I.,  228  to  SSth  May,  mf 

17.  Pontiaii,  22d  July,  280^  to  28th  Sept, 

285. 

18.  AnUTUs.  I'lst  N'ov.,  2:i.',  toM  .Ian., 

ll».  FaliKin,   Ilth  .Jan.,  MW,  to  Mth  .Jan., 
2."»<t. 

20.  Cutnelius,  June  4tli?        died  in  exile, 

14th  Sept..  2.'>2. 

21.  Lucius,'  2.'ith  Sept.,  252,  martyr,  4th 

March,  2:a. 
98.  Stej^heu,  Marob,  863,  nuurtyr,  8d  Aug., 

23.  .Sixtiis  n.  (Xystua),  martyr,  8tfa  Aug., 

84.  Denvs  (Dionvsiuft),  S8d  July,  880,  to 

I'titli  Dec,  2«1». 
2'..  F.  lix  I..  2>ith  Dec,  200.t  22d  Deo.?,  274. 
2*J.  £iitvchian,."»th  .Jan..  27'>.t  7th  Dec.  2S:i. 
27.  CaiiLs.  17th  Dec,  28:i,t  2lRt  April,  2iH). 
88.  Marcellinua,  aoth  June,  2iM,t  martyr, 

94tbOet,  804. 
88.  MarcellaB,t  .W  or  810? 

80.  EiiKebius,  May  to  Sept.,  810; 

81.  MiUia<lee,8d  July,  811,  to  10th  Jan., 

814. 

88.  Sylvt-Hter  I.,  81el  Jan.,  814,  to  8lBt 

Dec,  S-W. 

88.  Marcus,  18tli  Jan..  to  "tli  Oct.,  .m 
84.  Julius  I.,  «th  Feb.,  ;«7.  to  12th  April, 

86.  Liberiua,  22d  May,  .S52,  to  84tb  Sept, 

aoBb  FeHx  II.,  AJiti-pope,  888. 
88.  Daroaant  L,  tat  Oet,  806^  to  lltli  Dee., 

884. 

87.  Siiiciua,  22d  Dee.,  884,  to  96th  Nev., 

am. 

88.  Anaataaiua  L,  Dee.,  806,  to  MUi  Dee., 

401. 

80l  Inaooeot  I.,  401  or  408,  to  18tb  Marah, 
417. 

4a  Zoalmaa,  ISUi  Maveh,  417,  to  98tli  Dee., 
416. 

41.  Boniface  I.,  28th  Dec.,  418,  to 4th  Sept, 

422. 

42.  C(li'«tine  I.,  10th  Sept.,  422,  to  2mh 

.Julv.  4;12. 

48.  Sixtus  III.,  .list  .July.  4:V2,  to  18th  Ann-. 
440. 

44.  Leo.  I..  The  Great,  2«th  ScpL,  440,  to 

3d  (5th)  Nov.,  401. 

45.  Hilaiy,  10th  Not^  481,  to  21at  Feb.,  468. 
48.  Simplieins,  96th  Feb.,  468,  to  97th  Feb., 

48;^. 

47.  Felix  II.  (III.),  0th  March,  48.8,  to  24th 

Feb..  4H_'. 

48.  Golasius,  Ist  March.  41>2.  to  ]!Hh  Nov., 

4'.wl. 

49.  Anji.Kt;isius  II.,  24th  Nov.,  41X1,  to  17th 

Nov.,  41IS. 

60.  Symmacbus,  22d  Nov.,  498,  to  19th  July, 
614. 

81.  Bormiadaa,  97th  July,  614,  to  8th  Aug., 
688. 


88.  John  L,  18th  Aug.,  888,  to  18th  May„ 
696. 

68.  IWIz  m.  (lY.),   S4th  July,   528,  to 

Sept.?,  rm. 

54.  Bonifaee  II.,  15tb  Oct,  530,  to  Oct 
(November),    688.     Dfoeeuma,  Anti- 
pope.  nHO. 

55.  John  II..  .Mercuritts,  99d  Jan.,  688,  to 
27Ui  May,  535. 


68.  Aflanefena  I.,  8d  June,  586^  to  S8d  AptiU 


57.  Sylverius,  8Ui  June,  686,t  90th  June 

688. 

68.  Vipilius,  22d  Nov.,  rm,  to  10th  Jaji., 

5ft.  Pelagius  I.,  Ai)ril.  .>Vi,  to  Ist  Mar«-h, 
r><'i0. 

m.  Jolin  III.,  Catolinus,  18th  Julv.  .V.0, 

to  13th  July  (25tli  Oct?), 
61.  Benedict  I.,   8d  June,  .'>74,   to  30th 

July,  678. 

82.  PebiKiua  IL,  aoth  Nov.,  678,  to  8th 
Fein,  600. 

68.  Gre<rory  I.,  The  Great,  8d8ept,  6e0,t 

12th  March,  (504. 
64.  Sabinian  |K!tli   Sept,  804  (Henog'a 
KE)],t  22d  Feb.,  m\. 

85.  Boniface  III.,  2.')tli  Feb.,  fU16,  to  ISth 

Nov.,  (MXnor,  lOUi  Nov.,  607). 

66.  Bonifaee  lY.,  807  or  606,  to  7tt  M•y^ 

616. 

67.  Denadedit  (Theodatna),  614  or  616;  d. 

In  617  or6ia 

68.  Boniface  V.,  617  or  fllP.t  825. 

60.  Honorius,  025  or  ti2<i.+  l_'th  Oct,  63R. 

70.  Severinus,  28th  May,  040;  t  1st  Aue.. 

640. 

71.  John  IV.,  24th  Sept.,  ^W),  to  11th  Oct, 

W2. 

72.  Theodore,  24th  Nov.  (8th  Dec),  642» 

to  18th  Mav,  tm. 
78.  Martin  L,  6th  July,  640.t  16th  8ept.» 
666. 

74.  E^||^lnB,  gtb  Sept,  644,t  let  Jane,. 

78.  Yitaiiaa,  80Ch  July,  687,  to  97th  J«n.» 

672. 

76.  Ade(Mlatuamieodattta),S8d  April,  6fn^ 

to  June,  676. 

77.  Domuus  (Donna),  9d  Nov.,  flm;  to  Ilth 

April,  678. 

78.  Afi^atho,  678  or  0,t  10th  Jan.,  68Sf 

78.  Leo  IL,  17th  Aug:  (lOCh  Oet),  688,  to 
8d  July,  688. 

80.  Bencdii-t  U.,  96th  June,  684,  to  7tk 

May,  085. 

81.  John  v.,  685or«80.t  (VK<i  or  687. 

82.  fonon,  2lRt  Oct,  686,  to  21st  S«pt» 

tVK7.    raschalia,  Antt-pope,  687  to 
about  092. 
Sorprius,  164h  Dee.,  887,  to  8th  Snit, 
70L 

84.  John  VI.,  98th  Oet,  701,  to  Otfa  Jan., 

705. 

86.  John  Vir.,  Ist  March,  706,  to  17th 

Oct.,  707. 

86.  SisinnuB,  istb  ,Ian..  7»)8,  to  7th  Fob., 

87.  (  onstantinc,  2.Mh  March,  "ti*^.  to  9th 

April,  715. 

88.  Gregory  II.,  19th  Mjuch,  715,  to  10th 

Feb.,  731. 

80.  Oiegoi;IIL,18tb  Maioh,781,to  97tfa 
Hot.,  741. 
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90.  Zachary,  aOth  Hot.,  741,  to  Mlh  Uwob, 

752. 

91.  Stephen  II.,  28th  MMWh,        to  25ih 

April,  757. 

92.  Paul,  2901  Muj,        to  98Ch  Jme, 

767. 

98.  »tepliea  HI.,  1th  Ang.,  168,  to  l«t  Feb., 

772. 

94.  Adrian  L,  9th  Feb.,  772,  to  tflh  Dec, 
7SM>. 

05.  Le(»  III.,  27th  Dec,  7«,  to  11th  June, 

sKi. 

IMS.  Stephen  IV.,  22(1  June,  81C,  to  24th 
Jan.,  817. 

97.  Pascal  I.,  2.jth  Jan.,  817,  to  11th  .May, 
824. 

m.  EuiiviXQ  II.,.'ith  June  (Uth  Feb.),  824, 
to  Aus-,  827. 

99.  Valentine,  about  40  days. 

IOOl  Grejfory  IV.,  beginning  of  828,  to  Jan., 
S44. 

101.  SergiuB,  27th  Jan.  (10th  Ftl..),  H4  J,  to 

27th  Jan.,  M7. 

102.  Leo  IV..  Jan.,  S47,  to  27th  June,  855. 
108.  li-iie.li.  t  III..  20th  Sept.,  8S6,  to  8th 

April,  8r>8? 

104.  Nicholas  I.,  94th  April,  858^  to  18th 

Nov.,  867. 

106.  Adrian  II.,  14th  Dec,  881;  to 81S. 

100.  John  VIII.,  14th  Deo.,  81S,  to  15th 

Dec,  882. 

107.  Marinus,  Dor.,  S*^2.  to  May,  mi. 
las.  Aiirian  ill..  .Mhv  t^>  Sept.,  8S|. 

l<nt.  Stephen  V.,  St-pl..  ss'j,  to  7th  Aug.,  SiH. 

110.  FormoHUs,  lJ»tli  Sept.,  WU,  (o  April, 

111.  Boniface  VI.,  only  15  days. 

112.  Stephen  VI.,  Aug.,8»6. 

118.  RonuuuiB,  lew  than  4  months,  SSfl* 
114.  Theodore,  20  days,  May,  808. 
11».  John  IX.,  Jnly,  888,  to  80th  Nov., 
900. 

116.  Benedict  IV.,  WO.  to  Oct.. 

117.  l.co  v.,  2Mh  Oct.,  IHii,  inipri.suned  in 

Nov.  by. 

118.  Cliristopher.  imprisoned,  SHM,  by. 

119.  Sergius  IIl..t  Aug.,  !)1 1. 

120.  Ansi8t{*8iu»  III..  Aug.,  911,  to  Oct,  913. 

121.  Lando.  Ui:i  or  014,t  20th  April. 

122.  John  X.,  April,  914;  atrangled,  928. 

128.  Leo  YI.,  June,  928,  to  Feb.,  929. 

124.  Stephen  VII.,  Feb.,  929,  to  Uemdl,  061. 
12.').  J«.hn  XI..t  Jan.,  9:W. 

126.  Loo  Vri.  (VLI,  Jan.,  («16,  to  .Tuly,  980. 

127.  Stcplu'n  VIII.,  July,  !».3H,  to  m2. 

125.  Martin  V..  Nov..  !>42.  to  .Jan.,  4i46, 

129.  Agapetus  II.,  March,  !M6,  to  close  of 

m  John  XU.  (Octavian),  Jan.,  958?,  to 
988. 

181.  Leo  YUL,  8th  Dee.,  968.  [t  965).  Ben^ 

edict  V  984 
m  John  XIIL,  let  Oet,  968,  to  Sept, 

972. 

188.  Benedict  Vl ,  972,  stniigled,fl14. 

134.  Domnus  II.,  t  974. 

i:j.'>.  Benedict  VII.,  rjy-S:l 

136.  John  XIV.,  Nov.,  gt<l,  to  984. 

187.  John  XVI.,  July.  085,  to  9U6. 

138.  Gregory  V.,  Sd  May,  998,t  4th  Febw, 

180.  Svlvcstor  11.  (Oerbert),  Sd  April,  908^  t 

nth  May,  10U8. 
m  John  XVE,  Ave  montha,  in  lOltt. 


141.  John  XVIIL,  I>e&,  1008,  abdicated. 

May,  1009. 

142.  Sergius  IV.  (Buca  Porci),  1(KHM2. 

14.J.  Benedict  VllL,  July,  1012,  t  July, 
1024. 

144.  John  XIX..  1024  {!>),  to  May,  1038. 

143.  Benedict  IX.,  10.^.  to  17th  July,  1018. 
140,  GieKozy  VL,  1044  (5),  to  1040 

147.  Clement  n.,  1046,  ft  1047]. 

148.  Damasus  IL,1048,  23  days. 

149.  Leo  IX.,  1018,  died,  19th  April,  1064. 

150.  Victor  IL,  Uareh,  1050?,  t28th  July, 

10.57. 

1.51,  Stej)hen  IX.,  2d  Aug.,  ia»7.  to  29th 
March,  lo'>8.  Benedict  X.,  Anti-pope, 
:Wth  March,  1<^,  to  18th,  Jan..  um. 

152.  NicholaH  II.,  18th  Jan.,  lU5t».  t  July, 
10«L 

15:i.  Alexander  IL,  80th  Sept,  1001,  to  2lBt 

April,  1078. 
1&4.  Gregory  VII.  (HiMebrand)  The  (;reat, 

22d  A]>ril,  1073,  died,  85tlt  May,  1085. 
l.'>5.  Victor  III..  24th  May,  1080,  to  10th 

Sept.,  los". 
150.  Urban  II.,  12th  March,  1088,  to  29th 

July,  1099. 

157.  Pascal  IL,  13th  Aug.,  1099,  to  18th 
(21at)  January,  U18.  Ouibert,  Anti- 
pope.  , 

U8b  GeUaina  IL,  85th  Jan.,  1118,  died,  29th 
Jan.,  1119.  Gregory  VIII.,  Anti-pope. 

150.  Callistus  iTalixt)  11.,  9th  Feb.,  1119, 
dic<l,  12th  Dec.  1124.  Buniinus 
i(;rt'i;ory  VllL),  Anti-popo. 

100.  HoiK.nii.s  II.  (Lambert),  2l8t  Dec, 
11:^:4.  to  14tb  Feb.,  Ii:to. 

161.  Innocent  IL  iFeb.  14, 1130,  to  Sept.  23, 
1143.]  Atttl-popee,  Anaetotna,  1 1188^ 
Vletor. 

188.  Ceteatine  1L,a6th  Sept.,  114.3,  to  9th 

March,  1144. 
163.  LuriuH   IL.  12tli  March,  IIW,  to  2.'ith 

Feb..  114.'.. 

lt]4.  Eugene  II L,  27th  Feb.,  114.%  to  7th 
July,  11.V5. 

HW).  Anastswius  IV.,  9th  July,  l]r>3,  to  2d 
Dec,  lir>4. 

160.  Adrian  IV.  (Nicbolaa  Breakapeare), 
Sd  Dec.,  1154,  to  80th  Aug.,  1169. 

167.  Alexander  IIL,  7th  Se])t.,  1150,  to  80th 

Aug.,  1181.   Anti-i)o]>e8:  Victor  IV.,* 

1151MW.  Pascal  III..  lKW-8.  C'alixt 
III.,  llfK'*-7S.  Innocent  III.,  117s,  im- 
prisoned,  IIW. 

168.  Luriiis  111..   1st  Sept.,   ll.Sl,  to  24th 

Nov..  lis".. 

169.  I'rban  IIL,  2.5th  Nov.,   1185,  to  11th 

Oct.,  1187. 

170.  ^j'^<"7  YUL,  20th  Oct  to  17th  Dee., 

171.  Clement  III.,  9th  Deo.,  1187,  to  STTth 

March,  1191. 
178.  Ceiestine  IIL,  :ioth  Mai«h,  1191,  to  7th 

(Stli)  Jan..  ]1?)8. 
118.  Innocent  HI.  ( Lntbaire),8tfa  Jan.,  1168, 
t  l»ith  July,  1216. 

174.  Honorius  IIL,  18th  Jvly,  1S16»  to  18tfa 

March,  1227. 

175.  Uragory  IX.,  lOCh  Mareh,  1887,  to  Slat 

Aug.,  1841. 

176.  Innocent  lY.,  25th  June,  1243,  to  7th 

Dec.  12M. 

177.  Alexander  IV.,  12th  Dec,  1254  to  25th. 

Miqr>  186L 
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m  Urban  IV.,  29th   Aug.,  IMl,  to  2d 

Oct.,  I26i. 

1T9.  Clement  IV.  (Guy FonlqiiM), Sth Feb., 

1205,  to  21»th  Nov;,  UK. 
m  Gregory  X.,  27th  Waroh,  1272,  t  10th 

,lan..  1276. 

ISI.  Innocent  V.,  2od  Jan.,  to  '^2d  June, 

182.  Adrian  V.,  11th  July,  t  l«th  Aug.,  127rt. 
188.  John   XXI.  (XX.?),  18th  8«|»t,  1276, 
to  17th  May,  1277. 

184.  NicholaB  III.,  S8d  Nov.,  1377,  died, 

22(1  Aug.,  im 

185.  liartin  IV., ttd  Fteb.,  1881,  to  S8th  Mar., 

1285. 

186.  HonoriuA  IV.,  2d  April,  1285,  to  3d 

April,  iL'S". 

187.  Nicholas  IV.,  l.-)tii  Feb.,  1288,  to  4th 

April.  121t-.'. 

188.  Celestine  V..  .".th  July,  12W,  died,  10th 

Mav,  12t»«. 

189.  Boniface  VIII.,  2lHt  Dec,  1204,  to  11th 

Oct..  130:1. 

190.  Benedict  XL,  S3d  Got,  1806,  to  6th 

July,  im 

191.  CKuirnt  v.,  5th  JuMk  1806k  tO  2(Hh 

.April.  i:!14. 
108.  Jolin   XXII.  fXXI.?),  TAAvft^  1816, 

,        to  4tli  Dec,  i;J34. 

108.  Ben.  (li.  t  XIL,  SOthDec,  1884,  to  S5th 

Ai>ril.  lM->. 
194.  Clement  VI.,  18ih  Iby,  1848,  to  6th 

Dec,  1852. 

198.  Innooent  VL,  18th  Dec,  185S,  to  18th 

Sept.,  im2.  . 

196.  Urban  V..  28th  Sept.,  1862,  to  19th 

Sept.,  1.370. 

197.  Greirorv  XL.  mh   Dec,  1370,  died, 

27th  March.  i:;7S. 

198.  Urban  VI.,  Ittli  April,  1378,  t  mh  Oct, 

13S».  At  Avignon :  riement  VII.,  2l8t 
Sept,  1378.  died,  20th  S<-pt.,  i;{i>4. 
lOOL.Bonifaco  IX.,  2d  Nov.,  i;is!).  t  Ist  Oct, 
1404.  At  Avignon:  Benedict  XUI., 
28th  Sept,  1394.  [Deposed,  at  CoOp 
Btance  July  28,  1417,  1 1424.1 

200.  Innocent  VII.,   17tb   Oct,    1404,  t6 

Nov..  14<Hi. 

201.  Gregorv  XII.,  M  Nov.,  140»5,  to  U\ry, 

It  1417]. 

208.  AloxatKler  V.,  2fith  June,  1409,  t  3d 
M:tv,  1410.  At  Avignon:  Clement 
Vlil..  1424  to  1429. 

808.  John  XXUL,  nth  Hay,  1410^  to  1416, 
ft  14191. 

304.  Martin  v.,  11th  Nov.,  1417,  1 21st  Feb., 
i4;n. 

205.  En<;ene  IV.,  Uth  Mun  h,  14:}1,  to  2;;d 

Feb..  1447. 

206.  Nicholas  V..  Cth  March.  1447.  1  24th 

March.  U-j;'). 

207.  Cali.xt  III.  (Borjria),  8th  April,  l+W, 

to  6th  Aug.,  1458. 

208.  PioB  11.  (Aeneas  Silvias  Picoolomini), 

87th  (10th)  Aug.,  1458,  to  18th  Aug., 
1464. 

209.  Paul  II.,  8l8t  Aug.,  14<U,  died,  98th 

July,  1471. 

210.  Sixtus   IV..  9th   Aug.,  1471,  to  13th 

Aug.,  1484. 

211.  Innocent  VllI.,  29th   Aug.,   1484,  to 

2:id  July,  14!»_'. 
S12.  Alexander  XL,  Borgia,  11th  Aug., 
1408,  t  18th  Aug.,  1008. 


213.  Piu*  III.,  22  dayg,  l.j03. 

214.  Julius  II.,  l8t  Nov.,  1503,  to  20th  Feb., 

1513. 

215.  Leo  X.,  11th  March,  1518,  to  lat  Dec, 

IfiSl. 

21<1.  Adrian  VI.,  0th  Jan.,  1622,  t8411i  Sept, 

1.523. 

217.  Clement  VII.,  10th  Kov.,  1888,  t85th 

Sopt,  1534. 

218.  Paul  III.,  18th  Oct.,  1S84,  to  lOtti  Nov., 

l.")4V). 

219.  Julius  III.  (Del  Monte),  Sth  Feb.,  IfiQO, 

23d  March,  1555.t 

220.  Marcellus  XL,  9th  April,  16B8,  cUed  80th 

April.  1565. 

221.  Paul  IV.,  23d  May,  I  km,  to  18th  Aug., 

i.m 

222.  Pius  IV.  (Medici).  26th  Dec.  l.V)l>,  to 

9th  Dec.  I.'x-'). 

223.  Pius  V.   (Ghi.'slieri).  7th  Jan.,  1.V.0,  J 

1st  May,  l.<72. 

224.  Gregory'  XIII.,   Uuoncompafn^o,  13th 

Mav,  1.m2,  t  loth  April,  1585. 

225.  Sextiu  v.,  Felix  Btetti,  24th  April,  1666, 

tanhAng.,  1600. 

226.  Urban  Yif,  16th  Sept.,  1800^  died  hi 

18  days. 

227.  (Gregory  XIV.,  5th  Dec,  1500,  t  ISth 

Oct.  I")91. 

228.  Innocent  IX.,  88th  Oot,  1581,  t  80th 

Dec,  15U1. 

820.  Clement  VIII.,  Aldobrandini,  30th 
January,  1502,  to  3d  (5th)  March. 
1606. 

S80.  Leo  XL  (Uediei),  lat  April  1805,  tSTth 
April. 

2:11.  Paul  V.  (norghese),  WOx  MMf,  IW, 

t28th  Jan..  Id21. 
2:i2.  Gregory  XV.   (Ludorizio),  Otfa  Fsh., 

1621.  t  Sth  Julv,  1023. 

233.  Urban  VIII.    (liurberini),   OA  Aug., 

1623.  t  2i)th  July,  1644. 

234.  Innocent  X.,  16fh  Sept,  1841,  tTth 

Jan.,  1056. 

235.  Alexander  YII.,  April  0,  1655,  to  Haj 

82,1087. 

236.  Clement  IX.  (Rospigliosi),  Jane  SO, 

1607.  to  Dec.  9.  1669. 
2.37.  Clement  X.  (Altieri),  April  29,  1G70. 
to  July  22.  I(i7<5. 

238.  Innocent  XI.  (Odcscalchi),  Sept  21, 

1676,  to  Aug.  12,  lilMi. 

239.  Alexander  VIII.  (Ottoboni),  Oct  6, 

1680,  to  Feh.  1, 1091. 

240.  Innocent  XII.  (PignatelU),  July  IS, 

1691,  to  .Sept  27.  1700. 

241.  Clement  XI.  (Albauus),  NOT.  88,  1100, 

to  .March  19.  1721. 

242.  Innocent  XIII.  (Conti),  lEaj  8th,  1181, 

to  March  7,  1724. 
Benedict  XIII.  (Orsini),  Ibj  84,1181, 
to  Feb.  21,  1731. 

244.  Clement  XII.  (Coitini],  Jaly  18,  1180, 

to  Feb.  6, 1740. 

245.  Benedlet  XIV.  (Lnmbertfaii),  Aug.  n. 

1740,  to  May  3,  1758. 

246.  Clement  XIII.  (Hazzonico),  Julr  6, 

17.'.S,  to  Feh.  2.  17«9. 

247.  Clement  XIV.  (CJanganelli),  M.-iy  19. 

1709.  to  .Sept  22.  1774. 

248.  Pius  VI.    (Hraschi).  Fob.  15,  1775,  to 

Aug.  29,  1799. 

249.  Pius  YIL  (Chiramonti),  March  U, 

180O,  to  Ang.  80^  1888. 
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Leo  XII.  (Delia  Oenga),  Sept  28, 1828, 

to  Kt'l).  10,  IS-J'.K 

I'iu.s  V^III.  (CiisUigliune),  May  24,  1829, 

to  Feb.  2.  1831, 
Gregory   XVI.   (rappellari),    Feb.  2, 
18:J1,  to  June,  is^m. 
.  Pin*  IX.  (John  Maria  Maifeai  FWratIi), 

Jan.  19,  iai6|  ftoFeb.  7, 
LLeo   XIILt  t^gniag  Pop*,  alMled 
Feb.  90,  1878.) 

'ope,  William  Burt,  D.D.  (Edinbui^h, 
3)»Metiiodi8t;  b.  at  Hortoo,  Nova  S«otta, 
1. 10, 1^;  studied  tfaeolc^  at  Itieliinond 

lege,  England,  held  various  pastoral 
ryes,  lS41-*t7.  and  was  in  the  lalti  r  year 
ic  profe.ssor  of  tlu'ology  in  Did.sbury 
lege,  Manoliester.  He  published  a 
■miatioti  <if  Stier's  n'nnU  of  the  Lord 
un,  Ldinliurgb,  ls.",r»-(52,  10  v(»l.s. ; 
ri«  H  on  the  Khi'jiloin  aii<l  Rfiijn  of  Chrint, 
idon,  1800,  The  Permn  qf  Christ,  Fomley 
tures,  1876;  Compendium  of  ChriMan  The- 
It/i  1876-76;  S  vols.,  aermona  and  A  Higher 
leehttm  <tf  Theoloyy,  1888,  2d  ed.,  1884. 

*ordag«,  John,  a  founder  uf  the  Philadel- 
an  Society  (q.v.);  b.  ia  London,  1008; 
diere  1606.   He  studied  at  Oxford,  wa8 

■ate  at  Reading,  and  then  rector  at  Brad- 
d,  Berkshire,  till  dei>o8ed  for  bin  hcre- 
4  or  eccentricities.  .\  zealous  diM-lplc  of 
•ob  Bobnie.  In-  gathered  at  Hinilticld 
I  London  a  t^roiip  of  mystics,  who  were 
ored,  in  his  person  and  that  of  Mi-s. 
ule,  with  visions,  illuminations,  etc.  He 
)te  Theoloffia  MfftHea,  London,  1684): 
»tie  diPinitie,  1688;  and  Metapkifaica  tera 
Urina,  1686.  Jfaiidontm  SttAleaHo,  1061, 
trange  book  of  Teim*  aseribed  to  him  in 
.key'H  IlittiOrycfPMmopkll,  in  by  Samuel 
-da^e.  F.  M.  U. 

Snrtar,  BbenaMr,  A.M.  (Yala  College, 
6).  D.D.  (Dartmouth  Collefce,  1814).  Con- 
giitinnalist:  h.  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Oct.  5, 

2;  d.  at  Andover,  Mass..  April  s, 
was  g|-aduateii  at  Dartmouth  Collcirp, 
2,  and  ordaincfl  jiiistur  of  Wiihliiui^tou. 
m.,  in  1796.  In  1^12  he  was  ai>iiointed 
fesRor  of  aacred  rhetoric  in  the  Andover 
eologieal  Seminary  and  in  1827  its  presl- 
it.  Prominent  among  hia  writings  are: 
Milff  Preaeher'»  3tanual,  Boston,  1819,'  2d 
,  New  York,  1829;  An  Analytttn  of  tht 
nciplp/i  of  Rhetorical  Dclirtry,  Anrfover, 
7.  8th  ed.,  Boston.  18>lt;  lihrtaricul 
ulir.  .Vndover  IK.'*.!,  wiiicb  ran  through 
editions;  Lecture*  on  IIomileticBt  1834, 
.  ( See  his  JTemoir  by  L.  Mattbawa,  Boa* 
,  18:17.) 

Port«r,  Joaias  Leslie,  D.D.  (Kdin- 
•gh,  rj..I).    ((ilasgow.    ]S<Ui.  D. 

t.  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  IHsi). 
■sbyterian;  b.  at  Burt,  Count v  Done- 
,  Ireland,  Oct.  4,  182."}:  d.  in  Helfast. 
reh  16.  1HS9.  He  was  graduated  at  (il.'i.'*- 
r,  studied  theology  at  the  Free  Church 
leee  and  TTniversity,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  la- 
cd  a.s  missionary  at  Damascus,  lH4iW>9. 
)  profe.s.sor  of  IJililic  il  critirism  in  the 
lembiy's  ('oUi-iic,  Helfast.  lS<i(^T7.  and 
)  in  187'*  apjiointed  British  Parliament 
imissioner  of  education  iu  Ireland.  He 


has  published  Fire  Yeani  in  Damaseu$,  Lon- 
don, IH-W,  2  vols.,  2(1  ed.,  1870;  Iland-h,>,>k 
for  Si/rin  awJ  I'fil'.stine,  IXiS,  2  vols.,  8d 
e«l.,  18"."j;  Thf  Life  and  Thntu  of  Jlenri/ 
Cooke,  London,  1871,  8d  ed.,  Belfast,  1877; 
besides  a  numMr  of  aitiolea  in  dictioaariea, 
reviews,  etc.  ' 

Portar,  Noah,  D.D.  (Univanity  of  New 
Yorlc,  1888.  Edinburgh.  1886),  LL.D.  (West> 
em  Reserve  College,  O.  1870;  Trinity  CoW 
lege.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1S71),  Congregation- 

alist;  b.  at  FarmiTiirton.  r'oiui.,  Dec.  14, 
181 1.  graduated  at  Vale  (  ollege,  18.S1.  was 
(  lark  professor  «»f  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy  tliere.  l.><4«}-71,  and  i)resident, 
1S71-86.  He  published  The  FAuratiomtl 
SyHtems  of  the  Puritans  and  Jenuilt  Com- 
pared.  New  York,  1851 ;  The  Human  Intel- 
led,  1868,  8d  ed.,  1876;  Jiooto  and  Reading, 
1870,  6th  ed.,  1881;  ilmerfean  Coff«gres  and 
the  Ameriean  PvMie,  1870,  2d  ed.,  1878: 
Elements  of  Inti Uectual  Srlenee.  1871.  2d  eil.. 
lS7t>:  Binhop  Berkil'ij.  ISkT);  Knnt's  Kthirn, 
Chicago.  l^WO;  F'ttrf-n  yinrs  in  the  ('Impel 
of  Yuh  CoUnir,  ls7I-N»i  {si  riiii)}i>t\  St  ir  York, 
iS81.  Ue  e«iited  The  Juternational  Diction- 
ary  (Webstei's)  Springfield,  Maaa.,  1800. 

Portioncnla  Indulgence,  thus  called  after 
the  Portiuncula  Church,  yontra  Sit/nora 
degli  Angeli,  near  Assisi.  which  wjw  built 
over  the  cell  of  St.  Pranois  of  Aasisi,  juat  as 
the  eharch  of  Loreto  was  built  over  the 
Hanta  cam.  According  to  legend  Christ  ap- 
peared to  St.  Francis  and  assured  him  that, 
"if  the  jiope  wiuild  ijive  his  ( oiisfiit," 
plenary  indulgence  should  l»c  granted  to 
everyone  who  confesseil  in  that  church. 
Honorius  III.,  however,  1216-27,  did  not 
think  that  he  could  afford  so  much  and  lim- 
ited the  Portiuneula  indulKenoe  to  oae  day 
a  year,  from  evaning  Aug.  1.,  to  evening 
Ang»  8.  Later  popes  were  more  senerona. 
Innoeant  XTL,  1691-1700,  extended  the  term 
to  every  day  of  the  year,  Jiiid  Pius  IX.. 
1846-78,  to  every  church  of  the  Franciscan 
order. 

Port  Royal,  a  French  nunnery  of  great 
celebrity,  was  founded  in  12f)4  by  Matliilde 
de  (Jarlande  and  situated  a  few  miles  from 
Paris  ia  the  valley  of  the  Yvette.  It  be- 
longcil  to  the  Cistercian  onler  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  visitations  of  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  but  originally  it  was  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  o't  the  aix-libishop  uf 
Paris,  and  IIonOTiu  III.,  1210-27,  granted  it 
mat  privilagaa,  aa  tm  instance,  to  liave 
the  Lord's  supper  administered  even 
though  the  whole  country  were  laid  under 
the  ban,  to  rec.«'ive  laymen  who  wished  to 
renttuiuH'  th<>  world  and  do  j)enance  hut  did 
not  wisii  to  take  the  monastic  vows,  etc. 
<  >n  ai  t'ount  oi  its  intimate  coinu'ctioiis  with 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
country,  it  k'cw  very  rich  and  there  was 
always  an  air  of  (craudeur  and  exolusiveneaa 
abont  it.  Bvt  Its  celebrity  it  owaa  to  tiie 
family  of  Amauld  (q.T.). 

Under  the  management  of  Jacqueline 
Marie  Arnauld  or,  as  she  was  gt  iit  rally 
calle<l  Mere  .\nir'"Ii<pie,  abbess  of  Port 
Royal  from  HV>2  to  l»5fil,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  confessor,  St  Francis  of 
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Sales,  the  institution  was  tlioii>u{;lily  re- 
formed and  exi>erienced  a  i;reat  expansion. 
lU  chief  seat  was  removca  to  I'aiis.  Tort 
Royal  des  Champs  now  became  known 
principally  as  the  refuge  uf  agi-eat  number 
of  famons  recluses,  among  whom  were 
Palla  the  physician,  Fontaine  the  historian, 
Arnauld  d'Audilly,  the  translator  of  the 
fatliers,  the  Duke  de  Luyues,  Pascal,  etc.; 
while  the  Bchools  of  Port  Royal  proved  one 
of  tlie  most  remarkable  educational  institu- 
tions France  had  ever  seen.  The  nuns, 
mostly  ladies  of  elegant  education,  proved 
to  he  excellent  t^'ucliers.  and  they  had  from 
outside  the  aid  <>f  nuile  teachers  of  the 
highest  order.  No  wonder  that  the  finest 
telrat*  and  nobtast  asplrationa  gathered  to 
their  rOOlM;  Bacine  was  amonff  their 
pupils.  But  when,  after  the  death  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  St.  Cyran  became  the  spir- 
itual adviser  of  Mere  Angcli<iuc,  storms  be- 
Hau  brewing.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Janscn  and,  together  with 
Antoine  Arnauld,  Pascal  and  others,  he 
made  Port  Royal  the  centre  of  Jansenism, 

Neither  in  Jansenism  manMj  nor  in 
Port  R»>val  specially  waauwre  any  leaning 

toward  'Pn^tcstantism.    Port  Royal  stood 
firmly   and    safely   on    Roman  Catholic 
^rouiiii.  hut  the  .Janscnists  demandi-d  per- 
sonal conviction    and    personal  sincerity, 
first  and  lust,  in  everything  imd  at  every 
moment,  and  were  thus  by  fate  placed  in 
an  irreeimeilable  antagonism  to  the  Jesuits 
who,  on  account  of  their  very  vow  of  abso- 
Inta  and  unconditional  obedienee,  can  have 
nothing  to  'do  with  sueh  things  as  personal 
conviction  and  personal  sincerity.   At  one 
time  it  looked  as  if  Port  Royal  should  come 
out  victorious  from  the  contest  with  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  but  when  in  lfk«)  Louis 
X[V.  assumed  tlie  government  of  France  in 
person,  the  situation  changed.    Ho  could 
not  bear  Jansenism;  the  better  he  knew  it, 
the  more  he  hated  it.   But  he  felt  a  kind  of 
affinity  to  Jeauitieai.  In  1667  he  severed 
the  connection  between  Port  Royal  des 
Champs  and  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  and  a»- 
sumea  the  right  to  appoint  the  abbess  of 
the  latter.    In  lOTK  he  forbade  Port  Royal 
des  Champs  to  receive  novices,  and  when 
the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  de  Paris  refused  to 
subsi  l  ibe  the  bull  Vinrain  Domini  of  July 
l.'),  17i>.'),  the  storm  burst  upon  them.  Nov. 

nu7,  the  monastery  was  excommuni- 
cated. July  11,  noO, "the  archbishop  of 
Paris  issued  orders  for  its  dissolution,  and 
Oct.  29,  same  year,  the  police  expelled  the 
nuns.  Finally,  Jan.  22,  1710,  the  buildings 
were  razed  to  the  ground.  (See  Saintc- 
Bciivc:  Port  Royal,  Paris,  1840-.W.  5  vols., 
and  Beard :  Fort  RoyiU,  London,  Ibtil,  2  vols. 
9d  ed.»  1818.)  C  P. 

FfiMbL  Thomas,  Roman  Catholic,  b.  at 
HStetaTBohemia,  March  2.  1760;  d.  in 
Vienna,  Nor.  15,  1887.  While  chaplain  of 

Ampfclwang.  Upper  Austria,  he  bMaa  to 

preach  his  "new  revelations"  and  formed 

a  sect,  tlio  Pnsrlilians.  Tlic  assemblies  of 
those  cnthusiaKts  were  sf»  licentioiis,  how- 
ever, that  the  police  interfered.    Poscbl  was 

arrested  and  shut  up  in  a  luitatic  asylum 


where  he  died.  His  followera  wwa  dia> 
pcrsed.    See  worth:  VSkUOrueh,  Markt- 

breit,  182^. 

FedtlvlBa.  See  Coma,  p.  188. 

roMBsstifm,  PsifiniTBt   Bee  Dbmokiac. 

Possevino,  Aotctiio,  b  at  Mantua,  15S4;  d. 
at  Ferrara,  Hill;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  bW,  labored  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Waldcnses.  in  Savoy  and  the 
Protestants  in  Transylvania,  and  was  sent 
as  diplomatical  agent  lirst  to  Sweden  and 
afterwards  to  Poland  and  Russia.  Towards 
the  close  of  hia  life  be  was  professor  at 
Padua  and  had  St.  Vraiioii  of  Sales  amonfr 
his  pupils.  His  Ifoseoefa,  Yilna,  llt88^  haa 
some  historical  interest;  Apparatw»  Sdcer, 
Venire,  ltMW-0;  :]  vols.,  fob,  was  the  most 
complete  caUilogue  of  its  time,  liis  life 
was  written  in  French  Iqrd'Origny,  PariSr 
1712. 

PoBsidius  or  Possidanius,  bishop  of  Cal- 
ama  in  Numidia,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Augustine,  banished  by  Genseric  in  4.37, 
wrote  a  life  of  Augustine  which  is  generally 
printiHl  togetlier  with  his  works  but  also 
separately  edited  by  Salinas,  Bonie»  11S1« 

Augsburg,  ITCkS. 

Fostel,  OullUvmie,  b.  at  Doleric.  Nor- 
mandy, May  28,  i:><«:  d.  in  Paris.  Sept  t5, 
1581;  led  a  very  erratic  and  troul.b  d  life, 
was  twice  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  Oriental  langoafea  in  I'aris  and 
gathered  great  audienoest  enjeved  great  e»- 
teem  as  a  scholar,  but  waa  prevented  froiB 
being  really  useful  by  eccentricities  and 
vagaries.  Among  his  works  are  De  rofloa- 
bua  tipiritm  6aneli,  Paris,  1«43;  La  doctriM 
du  aSMe  dori,  Paris,  1561,  etc. 

Postil  meant  originally,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  and  later  on,  a  collection  of 
notes  to  the  Scriptures,  and  rtceived  its 
name  from  the  notes  following  alter  the 
text:  pout  ilia,  but  came  afterwards  to  mean 
a  collection  of  sermons. 

Potter,  Alonzo,  D.D.  (Harvard.  1846)» 
IJ,.I).  (Union,  1R4«),  Bishop  of  Ponnsyl- 
v.ania;  b.  at  La  (irangc,  Dutchess  Co..  \.  Y., 
July  6,  1800;  d.  in  San  Fi-ancisco  harbor. 
July  4,  1865.  He  gratluated  at  Union,  1M8, 
studied  for  the  ministry  under  Bishop 
White,  taught  for  a  time  at  Union,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  President  Nott; 
was  rector  of  St  Paul's,  Boston,  1826^ 
professor  at  Union,  18S1-4S;  coneecruted 
Hishop  of  Pennsylvania,  Sept  23.  1845.  Hi* 
administration  "was  wise,  fatherly  ana 
efficient;  his  churehmanshin  was  moderate; 
his  charact«r  alike  official  and  I'crsonal. 
won  the  highest  respect.  He  delivered  tire 
courses  of  Lowell  Institute  Lectures,  is^.'*. 
1847-40,  and  IS.'iS,  and  published  sundry 
volumes,  educational  and  other;  but  his 
most  eminent  talents  were  executive.  See 
his  Lifr,  bv  Bishop  Howe,  Philadelphliu 
1871.  AU  his  sons  rose  to  eminence,  and 
one  of  them  is  the  present  Bishop  of  New 
York.  F.  M.  B. 

Potter,  Right  Rer.  Henry  Oedman,  D.D. 

(Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  1866; 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1888), 
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L.D.  (Union  CoUeKe,  18K1),  EpiBCopalian, 
shop  of  New  York;  b.  at  Schenectady, 
»v  25,  1835,  gradnated  fiNun  the  Prote»> 
nVEpiscopal  Theologioal ,  SMninary  of 
irKinia,  1857,  held  vaiioiu  pastoral 
tiu^es  and  became  assistant  blaho])  uf 
ew  York  in  Ifm,  and  bishop  in  1S87. 
e  haH  published  Sigterhooih  and  Deiirnn- 
»es  at  Home  (iu>l  Ahnnul,  New  York.  1S71; 
nl«<  q/*  the  Etut,  a  winter  in  Egypt  and 
iHOf  181ft;  8mrMim»0fVM  CMy,  1881. 

Potter'*  Field,  a  iiii  co  of  trioiuid  aocord- 
\l  to  traflition  lotatt'd  on  the  84>uthern 
i»l)o  uf  tilt'  valley  of  llinnora,  waa  b<m}rht 
r  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  which  Junas 
>tained  byoetrayiuf;  Christ,  and  tlicn  con- 
irted  into  a  burial  ground  for  Jews  not 
ilon^ing  to  tiie  city  of  JeniMilem  (Matt, 
evil.  7;  Acts  i.  18.). 

Potta,  Gtooxge,  D.D.  (  )« 
resbyteriaa:  b.  in  Philadelphia,  March  15, 
102:  d.  in  New  York.  Sept  IS,  1864;  was 
'adfnated  at  the  University  of  Penn«yl- 

uii;i  in  l-^IO  and  Princeton  Thcr>l(ii,'ical 
Miiiuarv  in  iM'.'i,  and  licld  pastoral  t  haifxes 
N'.itcliez,  Miss.,  isj.;-:;".  and  in  New 
urk  frcnn  IHlidto  his  death.  He  puhlished 
irnions  and  pamphlets,  amonjj  which  the 
ell-known  No  Church  without  a  bishop, 
ew  York,  1844,  in  the  oootvoversy  with 
ishop  Wainwrijjht. 

Poulain,  Nicolas.  French  Keformed.  h.  at 
esnils,  heine  luiericure.  Prance,  J:ui.  18, 
m\  d.  at  Geneva,  April  3,  im  He 
aid  various  pastoral  charges  in  France 
id  Switnrland,  and  wai  editor-iD-chief  of 
ESnpn'onee  when  he  died.  He  pabllshed 
iCfftt  <•!■  qxl  nil  Chrlittianisme  mmi  dfxjmeH 
hhhh  mirnrlpftf  Paris,  lS<i.S,  and  L'lviirre 
"M  iniMionH  eraii^/'  li'iHrs  (in  jm'ntt  ih-  rue  de  la 
•  r'nuti'  dn  ('hrinlianmne,  1867,  which  have 
>tained  a  prominent  plaoe  in  Ciuriatian 
jiologctics. 

Powell,  Baden,  b.  in  London,  1700:  d. 
lere.  June  11,  ISOO;  was  educate<l  at  Ox- 
jrd,  and  was  professor  of  geometry  there, 
■'27-'i4.  Besides  his  purely  scientific  wurks 
e  has  written  much  on  topics  connected  at 
oce  with  science  and  ('hristianity :  Cminrc- 
on  uf  Naiural  and  Mvine  Truth,  London. 
988;  lllr«e  JRMoya,  1656, 9d  ed.,  18B6;  Ckrin- 
'.anity  without  Judaism,  1857;  On  the  Study 
f  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  Ettnaya  and 

Praotioal  Theology  forme  a  distinct  de- 
artment  of  t^e  science  of  Theology,  co- 

rdinate  with  exegctical,  historical,  and 
^steraatic  theology,  and  comprising  Ilomi- 
■ticH,  ("atechetics,  LiturjiicH,  Pastoral 
'heology,  and  Theory  of  Church  (iovern- 
aent 

Pndia  Jean  Martin  da,  abh^,  b.  at  Cas- 

elsarrann,  in  south  western  Prance,  about 

7'-'n;  d.  at  filogan.  Silesia,  in  1782,  belonged 
o  the  Encycloitedist  <'irrle.  As  some  thcHfn 
f  hin,  in  whii  li  Ix'.  anions  other  scandals 
Irew  up  a  comparison  tu  rwoen  Ksculapius 
.nd  Christ,  were  coiHU  mned  not  only  by 
be  Sorbonne,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
be  pope,  hut  also  by  the  parliament  of 
*aria,  he  fled  to  Holhmd  and  afterward*  to 


Berlin,  where,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Voltaire,  he  was  made  leadeir  to  Frederick 
U.  The  latter,  hoerevM',  so^eeted  him  of 
treaoheroiie  oorreepondenoe  with  dulce  de 

Broglie  and  banished  him  tn  fMnpnn,  where 
he  recanted  and  was  made  archdeacon  of 
the  cathedral.  He  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  Fleury's  cuurub-history,  with  a 
preface  1^  Fredeiiek  IL,  Beilin,  1W7  S 
vols. 

Pradt,  Dominique  Dufour  de,  ablx'-;  b.  at 
Allanches,  Auvergne,  France,  April  23,  1759; 
d.  in  Paris,  March  18,  18:^;  was  a  member 
ot  the  Statee-Oeneral  in  1789,  and  emigrated 
•aaaadlMNntoCtbekiasinUU.  In  1801 
he  returned,  wae  appointed  almoner  to  the 
emperor,  bishop  of  I'oitieis.  archbishop  of 
Malincs.  and  in  IH12  sent  as  ainliassadnr  to 
Warsaw.  In  this  last  i>osiiioh  lie  )ir>>ved  a 
failure,  and  when  he  was  recalled,  he  became 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Xaptdeon.  But  he  was 
coldly  received  by  tlie  Bourbons  and  even 
compelled  to  resign  his  archbishopric.  He 
then  joined  the  opposition  until  in  the  Julj 
revolution  be  a|^n  became  a  solid  mon- 
archist. Besides  bis  Hiatoire  de  ramhassade 
an  Vttraovie,  Paris,  1815,  be  wrote  a  great 
number  of  pamphlete  00  miaoeUamona 

matters. 

Preemunire,  the  name  given  to  a  writ 
originating  in  the  14t.h  centuiy  intatute  of 
Provisoi-s,  Edward  I.,  st^atnte  of  Praimu- 
nire,  Uiehard  II.,  131>2),  to  the  offence  for 
which  the  writ  was  granted,  and  to  tlio 
penalty  inflicted  under  it   It  originally 

8ut  restraint  upon  the  papal  authority  in 
lie  diepoial  of  English  beneflcee,  and  upon 
resort  to  the  Roman  court  rather  than  to 
the  English  eourta,  and  was  designed  to  put 
a  bar  to  the  papal  encroachments  upon  the 
c  ivil  power.  At  the  time  of  the  Itefornia- 
tion  it  was  widenccl  in  its  ajjplication.  and 
hei  ame  a  means  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  checking  tlie  papal  party.  The 
penalties  of  prtemunire  involved  loss  of 
all  civil  rights,  forfeiture  of  property,  anci 
imprisonment  dnrine  the  royal  pleaeim. 
The  principal  historical  csse  or  nrmainnira 
is  the  fall  of  Wolsey  under  that  (WMrge,  and 
his  deprivation  of  dignities  and  property. 
(1529).  F.  H.  F. 


Pnstorinm,  the  headqnartBiB  of  a 

commander  or  governor.  Three  are  men> 

tioned  in  Scrijiture.  1.  At  .lemsalcm  (Mar. 
XV.  IC).  The  same  Greek  word  is  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  "common  hall"  iMatt.  xxvii, 
27),  and  "judgment  hall"  (.John  xviii.  28, 
xix.  9),  by  the  H.  V.  "  palare."  It  was  a 
large,  rectaiiKular  space,  contiiining  bar- 
racks for  soldiers,  on  tiie  western  hill  of  Je- 
rusalem, whence  it  oommunicated  with  th* 
temple  by  a  oanseway  aerossfhe  Tyropoeoa 
valley.  2.  At  Ciesarea.  The  official  resi- 
dence of  the  govenior  Felix,  where  Paul 
was  imjirisoned  2  years  (Acts  xxiii.  3.'>).  .3, 
At  IJome  (Phil.  i.  13).  .Some,  as  A.  V., 
consider  this  the  palace  of  the  Cajsars  on 
the  Palestine  hill  which  was  garrisoned 
by  the  soldiers  called  Pifttorians  :  others, 
w'ith  K.  v.,  refer  it  to  the  general  camp  of 
the  Pra'torian  guMd,  sltoaMd  just  ontsidtt 
the  city  walls  on  the  northeast.  T.  W.  C. 
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Praxeas,  a  Monarchian,  a  native  of  Thry- 
gia.  \vlu>  came  to  Kome  towardH  the  close 
Of  Uie  2d  century  and  stiri-ed  up  a  bitter 
oppositimi  to  ttub  Montauiists,  but  then  lie 
was  himself  fonsallj  anaigned  as  a  heretic 
by  Tertullian  in  hia  treatiaa  Ade«rau$  Prax- 
earn,  the  only  sooroe  from  vrhloh  anything 
is  known  about  him.  V.  P. 

Prayer,  tlu'  cliit'f  act  i»f  i)uhli<'  and  pri- 
vrttr  \Mirsliip  in  all  a;;e8  ami  laii{is.  It  lias 
its  root  in  man's  nioi-al  nature,  is  enjoined 
by  and  commended  by  the  hi^he^t 

examples.  It  is  the  communion  of  the 
■oul  witii  €k>d,  and  Includes  adoration, 
petition,  InteroessioD  and  tiianliaKiviiig 
(i  Tim.  ii.  1).  It  may  be  either  mental  or 
TOeal,  in  the  closet  «>r  in  the  family,  or  in 
the  house  of  <Jod.  We  are  directed  to  pray 
for  others  as  well  as  oni-selves  (Jjw.  v.  1*1), 
for  kin^s  and  maKisti-ates  (1  Tim.  ii.  2),  for 
the  church  (  I's.  cxxii.  6).  for  the  world 
(Is.  Ixii.  6,  7),  and  even  for  (un  ononiics 
(Matt.  V.  44);  and  have  the  rijjht  and  the 
duty  to  pray  for  all  tliat  we  need  for  tiie 
body  or  the  aont«  as  the  Lord's  Prayer 
ahowa.  Our  prayer  ia  to  be  offered  to  the 
Vafher.  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  throu<.di 
the  Holy  spirit. 

In  tlic  .NIosaic  law  the  duty  of  prayer  is 
tiikcn  fi  u- granted  as  a  neces-sary  adjunct  of 
sacrilice,  luit  at  first  as  well  as  in  later 
ages  public  prayer  accompanied  the  offer- 
'ingH  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  30,  Neh.  ix.,  Luice  L  10, 

1  Ei.  viii. ).  It  fcnmed  a  part  of  agrnagogue 
worsliip,  and  oven  wmn  no  qpnagogue 
oxisted,  a  slight  atruoture,  often  roofless, 
was  made  "  a  place  of  pi-ayer  "  (Acts  xri. 
18).  All  the  eminent  servants  of  God  were 
mi(;hty  in  prayer:  Abraham  (Oen.  xviii.  L'.'{, 
XX.  171.  Jacob"  (xxxii.  2(1-;}1),  Moses  (Num. 

xi.  2),  .Joshua  i.Ios.  x.  12),  .Samuel  (1  JSam. 

xii.  l8).  David  (the  whole  Psalter).  Elijah  (I 
Ki.  xvii.  21).  Elisha  (2  Ki.  iv.  :}:]).  Ilczekiah 

J six.  15),  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.  10),  Anna  (Luke 
i,  37).  The  apostles  made  prayer  as  much 
a  put  of  their  function  as  the  ministnr  of 
the  word  (Acts  vi.  4),  and  on  all  occasions 
abounded  in  the  exercise  (.Vets   xvi.  25, 

2  Cor.  xii.  8).  Our  Lord  often  withdn?w  to 
a  solitary  place  for  prayer,  sometimes  ris- 


lay"  (Ma) 
all  dght 


ing  up  ••  a  preat  while  f)efore  da^"  (Marie 
i,  .'>>),  at  others  continuiii 
(Luke  vi.  l.'>),  in  the  service. 

Some  of  the  pious  were  accustomed  to 
pray  thiice  a  day  at  fixed  hoars  (Ps.  Iv.  11, 
Dan.  Ti.  10),  and  at  times  to  ntter  bri« 
ejaculations  in  the  midst  of  temporal  holi- 
ness (Xeh.  ii.  4,  v.  19).  No  uniform  postura 
is  enjoined,  (iood  men  have  prayed  stand- 
in;.'  with  hands  out.spread  (1  Ki.  viii.  22), 
liowiiiix  the  head  ((ten.  xxiv,  liCi),  sittinjj  on 
the  ground  (2  Sam.  vii.  18),  kneeling  (Dan. 

vi.  lo|  and  prostnito  on  their  face  (Josh. 

vii.  0),  and  in  every  case  with  equal  aooept- 
aaee.  The  main  thing  is  the  reverential 
frame  of  mind  and  gennine  sincerity  and 
earnestness  which  always  accompany  true 
faith.  Habitual  prayer  is  a  duty  enjoined 
by  sound  reason  and  right  affections  as 
well  as  by  the  divine  word,  and  lie  who 
lives  without  it  is  an  atheist  in  his  heart. 

Ohjertions  to  the  duty  juocceii  iipmi  a 
mistaken  basis.   God's  unchangeable  pur- 


pose presents  no  difficulty,  for  the  great 
scheme  of  his  proviiieucc  eniUr'.ucs  ;ilike 
the  prayer  and  the  answer,  and  men's devo* 
tions,  as  much  as  their  other  free  acts,  are 
included  in  his  eternal  plan.  Nor  is  prayer 
intended  to  increase  God's  knowledge  of 
man's  wants^  or  make  him  more  ready  to 
supply  them;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  grants 
many  ble.ssings  in  answer  to  prayer  which 
otherwise  he  would  withhold.  11c  is  not  a 
cold  abstniction,  but  a  living,  loviii^  Tor- 
son,  near  at  hand,  and  that  liis  people  may 
feel  tlii>.  luure  and  more  he  makes  prayer 
the  condition  upon  which  he  puts  forth 
his  power. 

Yet  while  Qad  always  hears  prayer,  ho 
does  not  always  comply  literally  wttn  every 
request,  for  that  would  be  to  put  his  om'- 
nipotence  into  the  hand  of  a  ci-eaturc.  The 
prayers  even  of  good  men  are  often  mis- 
guided, and  to  grant  them  would  Ije  an 
injury  rather  than  a  bh-s.sing.  Hence  every 
.s<  ri|)tural  .siijipliaut  adds  even  tu  the  mu6t 
irn|M>rtuM;itc  entreaty,  **Tet  uot  my  will 
but  tUtue  b«  done." 

False  and  formal  religion  makes  a  merit 
of  prayers,  as  tbougk  ^*  much  speaking " 
and  "vain  rcjietitions **  could  atone  for 
heavtlcssness  or  lav  up  a  claim  before  (lo<l. 
Our  Lord  repj<»ved  such  not ion.s  ( Matt.  xn. 
5-1-"))  and  ^ave  to  hi.-,  disciple.^  a  niodel  of 
flevotion  which  is  simple  atui  brief  but 
\s  niiit(M  liill  v  t  < iiiiplete  .and  sut,'^,'e.-.ti\ c  The 
prayer  of  the  publican  (Luke  xviii.  V.i)  and 
tliat  of  the  pnltent  robber  on  the  cross 
(xxiii.  42)  ware  veijr  abnt  but  thw  reached 
the  end.  T.W.  C 

Prayers  for  the  Dead  were  offered  among 

the  later  Jews  (2  Mac  xii.  43-45),  and  had 
place  among  the  Christians  at  an  early 
period.  Tertullian  {Denhor.  cost.  can.  ii.) 
Wtm  to  the  evstom  as  an  established  one, 

and  forms  of  such  prayer  arc  found  in  the 
liturgies  of  James,  and  Mark  and  the  holy 
apostles.  It  has  been  elainjed  that  Paul's 
pniyer  for  (^nesiphonis  (2  Tim.  i.  IS)  is  an 
example  of  such  supplication,  hut  tlierc  is 
no  evidence  that  the  apostle's  benelactor 
was  dead  at  that  time.  He  may  have  sim- 
ply been  absent  from  home.  Tbe  great 
body  of  Protestants  nowdoeline  to  pray 
for  the  departed,  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
ease  of  the  blessed  dead  it  is  needless  and 
for  others  it  is  unavailing.  T.  W.  C. 

Frajar,  Book  of  Oommoa.  See  Exro* 
t^XDt  Cbvboh  of,  p.  2iMI. 

Ffesfisiv  ted!k  See  Lonn'a  Pbatbs,  p. 

."SI  2. 

Preaching.  See  Homiletics. 

Preaching  Filais.   See  Domhiic  axo 

Dominican.'*. 

Praadamitas.  Tbe  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  human  beings  on  earth  before  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  that  is,  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  hnman  nee, 

was  first  raised  hy  Isaac  Peyrerius  (La 
Peyri^nO  in  his  I'm  Admittr,  and  Sy»- 
ti'iiKt  TlnoUiijicnm  ex  Pruwhiiitttruiu  Jfy- 
pothcKi.  both  Paris,  lli-Vi.  and  is  there 
treated  in  a  strictly  theological  form.  As 
the  author  assumes  that  the  ancestors  of 
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e  lllUBau  race  in  general  were  cicuted 
1  th«  sixth  day,  while  Adam  and  £v«,  the 
eelflo  ancestors  of  the  Jews,  were  not 
eated  until  loii£  after,  and  draws  a  num* 

r  of  queer  conclusi<»ns  therefrom,  hin  book 
18  cuiKleniiK'd  and  lie  himself  .seized  hy 
e  ItuiuiHitioii,  freidi  wliieli  he  uhh  only 
seiieu  by  the  interference  of  tlie  Priiiee  of 
mde.  In  modern  seieiu  e  the  question  has 
iBon  a  soeond  time,  from  various  points, 
liloloKical,  anthropological,  phyHioloi^ical, 
c,  but  principally  in  connection  with  the 
eory  of  evolution,  and  hen  it  ia  treated 
a  snriotly  soientlllo  form.  C.  P. 

VralMnd,  from  the  Latin  priehenda,  allow- 
loe,  meant  originally,  while  all  the  clerks 
a  cathedral  were  still  living  iu  common 
ider  the  episcopal  roof,  that  portioa  of 
od  which  was  handed  to  each  of  Hiem  at 

0  episcopal  t:il)le.  or.  in  a  wider  HenHC, 
at  })'>rtion  of  inovisinii  in  general,  n(»t 
dv  ioo<l  but  also  clotiiintc.  mmiey,  et<  .. 
bich  waH  allowed  to  each  of  them  fnnn 
le  episcopal  household.  When  the  dorks, 
>wever,  in  the  lOtli  and  11th  centuries 
tased  to  live  together,  the  cathedral  reve- 
xm  also  ceased  to  so  to  one  lamp  into  tlie 
>iitcopal  chest.  It  was  divided  up  in 
kriouH  portions,  one  portion  being  derived 
■om  a  piece  of  land,  another  from  a  t^dl- 
ite.  and  eonsequently  varying  very  nuu  li 

1  value,  and  according  to  his  station  e:i<  ii 
erk  received  Kuch  a  portion  u]niii  which  to 
vc.  But  in  this  form  Uio  the  allowance 
'as  called  a  prebend,  the  principal  distinc- 
>on  between  prebend  and  beuetice  being 
aat  the  former  refers  exoludvely  to  tbo 
ompensation,  liw  latter  also  to  the  duties 
f  a  position. 

Pireeio<M  fllmiM.  See  Osm,  p.  9SKk 

Preconiaation,  in  medi;e\al  Latin,  ajuix'- 
imation  or  public  announcement,  from 
rreco,  "  a  public  crier."  is  in  the  termin- 
logT  of  tlie  Koman  Catholio  Churcli  the 
pe^fio  name  of  the  aet  Iqr  which  the 
>ope  consummates  anil  amunmoes  tiie  ai>- 
■omtment  to  an  episcopal  see.  After  the 
anonioai  election  or  the  nomination  by  the 
tate-»;overnmpnt,  the  ea«e  of  a  candidate  in 
■y  the  eardinal-protd  toi  of  the  rntintiy  to 
rhich  the  vacant  see  Im  Iohi^s  laid  liefoio 
he  Con>{regatioii  of  ("ardinals  and  tin  le 
irepared  for  the  Consistory,  in  which  the 
lope  decides  it  acconlingtoflie  majori^  of 
he  voting  cardinals. 

Predestination  is  the  decree  of  (rod  by 
vhieh  for  llis  own  glory  He  foreordaineil 
whatever  comes  to  p:usH.  ItH  advocates 
lold  tiiatit,  lieing  the  act  of  a  personal  be- 
ng  who  is  infinitelv  wise  and  gpodt  differs 
mm  pag^m  fate,  wnich  is  blind  and  nnin- 
ellijieiit.  and  from  Mahommedan  destiny, 
.vliich  is  the  arbitrary  despotism  of  Allan. 

;<k1  is  not  the  author  of  sin  but  decrees  fo 
H'rrait  it;  and  he  acts  thi^uirli  second 
•au«e«,  among  which  is  the  will  of  man,  and 
40  lie  takes  away  no  man's  liberty. 

The  germs  of  the  «U>ctrine  are  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  choice  of  Israel 
and  in  (he  dealings  with  Abraham  and  other 
'icrvantj;  of  (rod.  Its  full  and  formal  dis- 
clusure  is  given  in  the  New,  specially  in  the 


epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians.  ItS^ 
first  logical  development  in  the  church  wm- 

Sven  by  Angustlne,  whose  views  were  fnr^ 
er  carried  ont  by  Gottscbalk,  but  did  not- 
find  favor  either  with  the  Thomists  or  the 
.Scotists  yet  were  held  by  Anselni  and  Peter 
Lonibanl.  At  the  Keformaliun  the  doc- 
trine w;is  put  into  coufes.siiinal  stateme  nt, 
by  tiie  Kefornied  under  Calvin,  but  opposed 
by  the  Aiminians.  Tliere  are  those  who 
hold  the  election  of  nations  to  the  external 
privileges  of  the  ^os]>el,  and  others  who 
extend  it  to  individuals  but  confine  its 
scope  to  the  means  of  grace:  neither  of 
these  meets  the  case  as  stated  by  Paul,  who 
answers  the  objection  "Who  lesisteth  his 
will?"'  The  moral  uses  of  the  do<  trine  ai-e 
to  liide  pride  from  man:  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  iliance;  t^>  exalt  tlie  fjiiu'c  of  (.od:  to 
render  salvation  certain;  and  to  afford  be- 
lievers great  contolattoii.         T.  W.  C. 

PreBdllenniaHsm  is  the  doctrine  that 

prior  to  the  reipn  of  universal  riphteotisness 
(or  millenium.  Itcv.  xx.  5).  which  nearly  all 
Christinns  a};ree  in  exiiefting.  the  /.ord 
.lesus  will  return  to  earth  in  a  visible  form 
and  establish  a  tlieocratic  kingdom  o\t  i  the 
whole  world.  Its  advtu  ates  bold  that  the 
time  of  the  Advent  is  unknown,  yet  it  may 
occur  any  hour,  the  Lord's  purpose  being  to 
leave  his  people  in  a  state  of  constant  expec- 
tation. When  He  comes  there  will  be  **  the 
first  resurrection  "  (Itev.  xx.  6).  that  of  the 
riphteons  <tead  who  will  en  joy  a  blessed  life 
suited  to  the  natuie  of  a  jicrfeetly  snncti- 
fled  spirit  and  a  spiritual  and  incoiTui>tiblo 
bodj'.  The  wh(de  millennial  petiod  will  be 
occupied  with  the  judgment  W(u  k  of  Christ, 
rewai-ding  all  men  accordinc  to  their 
doings,  and  it  will  close  with  the  resurrec- 
tion and  indgment  of  the  wicked  and  the 
full  establishment  of  '*fhe  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  "  (2  Pet.  ifi.  13).  Meanwhile 
the  .lews,  restored  wholly  or  iti  j>art  to 
their  own  land,  shall  look  njnm  Ilim  wln  m 
tliey  pierceei  (Zech.  xii.  10),  and  lepent  :itid 
own  the  crni-ilied  .Jesus  as  Messiah;  the 
hosts  of  anti-Christ  shall  be  destroyed  and 
Satan  bound  for  ft  definite  perieHl.  The 
Holy  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  as  uever  be- 
fore, whole  nations  being  saved  at  once. 
Yet  sin  shall  remain  (Isa.  Ixv.  20).  though 
in  subordination  to  the  prevniling  right- 
eousness. Toward  the  end  of  ilu'  pciiod 
Satan  released  will  make  a  lust  but  tiuitlesg 
attem|*t  to  regain  liis  hist  doniinii»n.  fm  he 
and  his  ftdlowers  .and  evil  nun  raised  from 
the  dead  w  ill  then  be  judged  and  cast  into 
the  bottomless  pit.  The  earth,  renewed  by 
fire  and  forever  delivered  from  the  cui-se, 
will  be  the  home  of  a  holy  humanity,  ruled 
over  by  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  head  of  a  re- 
deemed people. 

The  foregoing  is  a  rouirh  outline  of  the 
]u.ints  in  whii  h  nearly  all  mt>dern  jiremil- 
ieiiarians  agree,  although  there  are  minor 
ipiestioiis  as  to  certain  details,  e.g.  the  rela- 
ticm  of  the  risen  saints  to  the  unglorificd 
nations,  the  position  of  Israel,  etc.,  upon 
which  opinions  vary.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Chiliasm  premillennialism  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  church  till  the  time  of 
Origen,  but  soon  after  the  conTersion  of 
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'ConatutiM  men  came  to  hold  that  the  mil- 
lenaium  wm  niliMd  in  the  triumph  of  the 
-ehureh  •  ov«r  the  heathen  state,  beiug 
Hsonnted  from  the  first  Advent  and  not  the 
second.  This  faith  prevailed  until  after 
the  Ileformation,  wlion  tin-  chiliastic  view 
was  ifvivod  by  Jusepli  Mode  I  IHJTj  and  met 
witlj  Kfiieral  aoceptJincL-.  in  17t*.'5  Dr.  Diin- 
iel  Wliitl)y  lidvocalod  tlie  view  which  places 
the  Advent  at  tlie  close  uf  the  milleunium, 
and  this  \»  the  prevailing  opinion  to-day, 
but  promillenarians  are  numerotu  in  Great 
BritMn  and  Ameiioai  and  number  mauy 
•minent  names.  T.  W.  C. 
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the  name  of  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chm-ch,  founded  in  1121  by  Xor- 
lid  t  of  (kniu'ii  and  confirmed  in  ll2ti  by 
lloiiarius  II.  It.s  first  monastery,  tlie 
mothf r-housf,  was  built  in  an  opeu  (tlade  in 
the  forest  of  (-oney,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon, 
France,  and  tlie  place  was  Helected  by  Nor- 
bert  because  it  was  "  foreHliown  "  him  by 
the  Lord,  pratum  promomtrat iwi.  The  rule 
was  that  uf  St  Aujiuatine,  thoush  some- 
what sharpened.  Fasts  were  verj  frequent ; 
flesh  was  altoj^ether  forbidden;  ■ooai*{nng8 
formed  an  clement  of  the  daily  discipline, 
etc.  The  <i)-.tuinc  was  white,  hcni-o  the 
En<;lish  name  of  tlic  order,  AVIiite  (  "anons. 
Norliert.  who  was  a  relative  of  tlie  emperor, 
lienry  V.  was  iu  IVM  made  archbishop  uf 
llai{«ieburg  and  the  historical  men t  of  hia 
noer  consists  in  the  splendid  missionary 
work  it  did  in  the  12th,  1.3tb,  and  14th  cen- 
turies among  the  Slavs  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Baltic.  At  the  beginning;  of  the  Refor- 
mation it  is  said  to  have  numbered  HhH) 
male  and  VX)  female  houses  which  all  stoo<l 
und.  i  tlie  authority  of  the  abbot  of  Pre- 
montn-,  and  it  wiUi  possessed  of  considera- 
ble wealth.  But  itH historical  iufluetice  had 
gone  long  ago  and  its  moral  Htaudard  waH 
not  edifying.  Before  .the  spirit  of  the 
itefonnation  and  the  Bevolution  it  dwi&> 
died  into  nothingness.  Only  a  few  houses 
are  still  in  existence,  in  Poland  and  Austria. 
See  Hugonis  Annal  Ord,  P.,  Nancy,  1734; 
Winter:  Die  Pf.d.  Hi  JahrhunderUt  Berlin, 
1866. 

Prentiss,  Elizabeth  (Payson),  PreRbytc- 
rian;b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  L'H.  ]•<]•<■.  d.  at 
Dorset.  Vt..  Aup.  ISTS.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Kcv.  Dr.  E.  Payson  (q.v.),  and  in  184.^ 
married  to  Rev.  Dr.  Q.  L.  Prentiss,  with 
whom  in  ix-*)!  she  removed  from  New  Bed- 
ford to  New  York.  ▲  writer  from  early 
youth,  her  Sugy  books  and  other  JuTeniles 
circulated  widely,  and  some  of  them  were 
translated  Into  German  and  French.  Her 
Steppin;/  tlfavpiiwanl,  \ew  York.  won 
a  phenomenal  success  at  home  and  abroad. 
Her  K'  li'jiou*  PoerAs,  appeared  1S70,  and 
Ui/mni*  and  Songa  t^thi  ChrUtian  Lif^  1873. 
(See  her  Life  and  Zettera,  edited  by  her  hus- 
band. 1A'>I2.)  F.  M.  n. 

Preparation,  Day  of,  the  term  applied  to 
Friday  because  on  it  preparation  of  meals, 
etc,  was  made  for  the  ensuing  Sabbath 
(ICark  XT.  42).  The  "preparation  of  the 


ir"  (Johaziz.  14) 


the  JMday 


pMoediiig  tte  Sabtatli  Oat  ooeuxnd  in 


Passover  wvek.  On  that  Fridav  (tfM  IMh 
of  Nisan)  our  Lord  was  cruoiiiea. 

T.  W.  C. 

Presbyterian,  The,  Churches.  The  name 
Presbyterian  ha.s  become  historically  equiv- 
alent to  the  name  Reformed,  as  appears  by 
the  title  of  the  organization  commonly 
known  aa  the  "Presbyterian  Alliance,' 
which  is  "The  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the 
Presbyterian  System."  As  distinctive  or},'an- 
izatious  tiu'  Presbyterian  cbun  bes  of  the 
present  time  lii-st  arose  in  eininection  with 
the  great  Reformation  of  the  inth  centniy. 
The  Presbyterian  faith  and  polity,  how- 
ever, were  nt>t  an  inventicm  of  the  Refor- 
mation, but  a  restoration  of  the  faith  and 
polity  of  the  Christian  ohuiches  of  the  first 
century.  The  order  tA  arrangement  in  thia 
series  of  articles  on  the  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian chuiThes,  is  indicatetl  by  the  order 
of  the  following  tabular  statement  of  their 
sti-eugth  iu  the  vauious  countries  in  which 
they  an  found. 

COIOIUNICAKTS  AXD  ADHERENTS, 
TSBIAN  CurKCUEti,  1890. 

dsetadssMie  Dutch  aud  GcnaaB] 

diurcbes.) 

tevmaas.  OcnamniuiRS. 

Great  Britain. 

.Scotland  1,107,920  3,fl(X),i^» 

England.                   67,000  2f>i  ".i « » • 

Wales                     143,040  4oO,U()0 

Ireland                   110,000  dOO^OOO 

ECBOPK. 

Auntro-Uungary, 

Austria  Propw   15,000 

Bohemia.   TO,000 

Moravia  ,   40,000 

Hungary   2,000.000 

Belgium                    6,812  20,000 

France   80IMXK) 

Germany  , . , , .      ....  1    h  i.OOO 

Holland   2,.')mMMX) 

Italy                       18.765  0»>,00(t 

Poland  (Russia)....     7,000  25,000 

*    Spain                       1,000  8,000 

Switaerland   1,100^000 

A.  M  BRIC  A  • 

United  States  1,.W,879  B,.'iOO.ono 

C.aniwla   1«7,0(V5  G50,UiM> 

West  Indies   10,MA  06,000 

Mexico   and  Cen- 
tral America....  6,()0i)  20.<Hx^ 
South  America.....  7,032  20,000 

ArucA   140^000  40CM)00 

Asia. 

Japan   «,904  »,000 

Persia   tflm  5^000 

Colonial  ChnnhM 

and  Missions....  S1,M4  Sf|ll,000 

Austhai..\'*i.\. 

Australia   84,0:i'5  120.rNV 

New  ilebridos   8,520  10,000 

Now  Zeigud   l»fi»  00,000 

flO,iw,mo 

GliK.VT  liKn  AIN.  SroTLAND.  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHED CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  hisU^rT 
of  reliKitm  in  Scotland  b^tfaia withithe aecona 
oentw7  of  the  Christiaa  on.  The  earliest 
olnuolMa  oatabliahad  won  of  the  primitlTe 
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•Bttem  in  firith,  polity  and  worship.  (For 
he  Celtic  and  British  churches,  see  article 
>n  that  subject.)   The  tirnt  powerful  im- 

■ulsc  t<»wardH  the  sulmtitution  of  tlie  j)ai)al 
lystcm  for  the  native  ehurch  wiis  the 
Darriape  of  Malcolm  111.  with  Marfjaret  of 
SnirlMud,  the  sister  of  Edsar  Athelin^. 
riii^  ijinHni  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  Eng- 
ish  customs  and  the  Roman  relif^on,  and 
Jie  ohanf;;cK  introduced  by  her  were  carried 
o  completion  by  bar  son  Dmvid  L  By  the 
md  of  the  IStli  century,  Scotland  had  been 
>rought  outwardly  into  conformity  to  the 
est  of  Europe  in  faith  and  worsfiip,  and 
n  submiHsion  to  ttu-  ]m>|i(>  of  Rome. 

Ecclesiastical  .Si  Kthuui  in  the  I'-ith  ren- 
."Ury  wax  divided  int<>  1'-' diocese.s.  to  which 
n  the  15th  century,  Orkney  wan  added.  At 
Irst  these  ditweses  were  independent  of 
my  lEMMnU  control,  but  in  1286,  Pope  Uono- 
1tt«  ul.  anthorfano  tiie  Scotch  Obnrch  to 
neet  in  Provincial  Council,  the  presidents 
)r  conserTRtora  of  the  council  being  chosen 
>y  and  from  the  bishops.  It  was  not  until 
472  tliat  an  archlnshoi)  exercised  author- 
ry  within  the  kingdom,  St.  Andrews  being 
•levated  in  that  year  into  an  Archiepisco- 
)al  Sec.  The  Scotch  Church  was  therefore 
{ovemed  by  a  sjmud,  with  an  elective  mod- 
irator,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  inunedi- 
itelT  preceding  the  Bet ormation. 

The  Scotch  ChmehUke  other  European 
;hurehc8  retrograded  greatly,  both  in  doo- 
",rine  and  life,  during  the  century  preceding 
:he  Reformation,  fhe  superstitious  and 
legrading  tenets  of  Konianism  were 
argely  accepted  in  the  hiiiii.  tlu>ii;^h  not 
without  protest  in  some  quarters.  Further, 
*the  lives  of  the  clei-gy  were  haooBie  a 
icandal  to  religion  and  an  outrage  on  de- 
»ncy,"  and  as  a  result  general  proiiigacy 
>revailed.  Three  influenoee  however,  com- 
ilned  to  operate  against  the  degeneracy  of 
;he  times,  and  to  hasten  reform.  These 
»ere.  t!ie  natural  I'evolt  of  human  nature 
rum  the  grossness  prevalent  in  the  church, 
he  revival  of  learning  with  the  conseauent 
iwakcning  of  the  human  min<l,  and  the 
ranslation  of  the  Scriptures  bv  John  Wick- 
iff.  In  addition,  from  the  Mginsing  of 
;he  ISth  century,  those  forerunners  of 
ProtestanMsm.  the  Lollards,  held  ground  in 
fCyle  and  other  parts  of  the  Southwest. 
Vs  early  as  140»5,  an  English  priest  by  the 
lame  of  .lames  l{es!iy  was  !mrnod»t  Perth 
:or  holding  Wieklithtc  <iiK  trine><. 

The  beginning  <>f  the  Kcformation  in 
Germany  was  followed  immediately  by  agi- 
tation In  Scothmd.  So  close  was  the  con- 
nection between  tlie  two  lands,  that  in  1525, 
in  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  forbidding 
persona  trwa  abroad  to  bring  with  them 
uiy  books  or  works  of  Luther's,  his  disci- 
ples, <>i  his  servants,  into  the  country," 
npctn  the  i>ain  of  tlie  loss  f)f  their  ijoods, 
uid  imprisonment.  Hut  acts  of  I'ai  liament 
were  weak  obstacles  against  the  inrush  of 
the  Truth.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion rapidly  spread,  and  the  resulting  per- 
secution culminated  in  1528  in  the  martyr- 
dom by  fire,  at  St.  Andrews,  of  Patrick 
Hamilton,  abbot  of  Feme,  for  teaching  and 
preaching  the  Reformed  Faith.  Others 
were  also  burned,  and  some  persons  found 


safety  in  flight    lbiiy«  however,  of  the 

Reform  party  remained  in  the  country, 
their  courage  increased  with  their  num- 
bers, and  an  ai-med  collision  at  last  took 
l>la<e  between  them  and  their  enemies. 
In  I  VKI,  (ieorge  Wishart  w  as  jmt  to  death 
for  his  religious  opinions  as  the  result  of 
the  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  pre- 
sided over  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  archbisnop 
of  8t.  Andrews;  and  three  months  later,  the 
cardinal  himself  was  UUed  by  Norman 
Leslie,  and  other  resolute  spirits  among 
the  Reformers,  The  open  conflict  which 
followed  continued  for  Heveral  years.  Imt  in 
155s*.  the  Kefonner«  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  return  of  .Tohn  Knox  from 
Geneva.  Tlie  arrival  in  Si  <itlaiid  of  that 
Muster  of  Men,  was  the  signal  for  decisive 
action  OB  tiie  part  of  tlie  Reform  party, 
now  known  as  the  Congregation}  and  on 
Aug.  1,  iseo,  the  Parliament  with  extra- 
onlinary  unanimity  threw  off  the  papal 
authority,  and  eBta))lished  the  Reformed 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  kinirdom. 
A  Confession  of  Faith  was  adojited  drawn 
upon  I'alvinifitic  linc^.  a  Hook  of  Discijdine 
was  issued  and  a  Presbyterian  Ecclesiasti- 
cal .System  was  set  in  operation.  Tl)e  lat- 
ter was  not  the  exact  system  now  in  vogue. 
Containil^;  the  elements  of  existing  Presby- 
terianism,  it  diileied  in  certain  matters  of 
detail.  Its  midn  featmes  were  titese:  the 

othcers  of  the  church  WWe  declared  to  be 
Ministers,  Elders  and  Deacons.  Ministers 
were  to  be  set  apart  to  tlieir  oftice  by  minis- 
ters only;  elders  and  deacons  were  to  be 
<  li«isen  annually.  The  country  wa«  divided 
into  (iistricts  over  each  of  which  an  ofticer 
called  a  8Ui>erintendeilt  was  placed;  and  tbs 
qrstem  found  its  oonsnmmanon  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  composed  of  superintend- 
ents, ministers  and  lajrmen.  In  this 
assembly,  further,  was  vested  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative,  as  well  as  the  judicial 
power,  and  \tn  first  meeting  was  held  on 
Dec.  2(1.  15(U).  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Magda- 
lene, Edinburgh. 

The  Heforme<l  Church  of  Scotland  was 
founded  upon  a  great  and  permanent  prin- 
ciple in  ecclesiastical  government,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  church  from  state  oon- 
trol.  The  daim  was  made,  in  connection 
with  the  first  assembly,  (iiat  its  convoca- 
tion depended  up<»n  the  qneen^s  will.  To 
the  claim,  Knox  replied.  "Take  from  us 
the  freedom  of  Assemblies,  and  take  froni 
ns  flic  KvaiiL'cl.''  The  indcjiendejice  of  the 
church  from  control  by  the  state  was  thus 
insisted  upon  at  the  outset  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  order,  however,  that  due  reepeot 
might  be  paid  to  the  civil  authorities,  it 
vraa  determined  to  have  present  at  eaoh 
assembly,  a  representative  of  the  crown. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  office  of 
Lord  Higli  Commissioner.  The  nrominent 
characters  of  this  period,  in  addition  to 
Knox,  were  Andrew  Melville,  Maitland  of 
Lethingt<in,  Mary,  Queen  of  .Scots,  ajid  the 
Regent  Murray.  Had  the  mural  sensitive- 
ness of  Queen  Mary  equalled  her  ability 
and  beauty,  the  Reformation  would  have 
met  In  her  adnerence  to  the  papacy,  with  a 
well  niflrh  insurmountable  ohstacle.  As  it 
was,  her  folly  and  her  weakness  were  in* 
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floential  in  securiuc  the  firm  MlabliilnMBt 
in  tfaa  land  of  th«  MmMd  FUtli. 
In  1S12,  the  CoBTWitlott  of  L«Mli  wms 

held,  and  an  pfTort  was  made  to  restore 
EpiBCopaoy.  The  endeavor,  however,  ut- 
terly failed,  tlio  cliurch  continued  to  pro- 
ttjesH  despite  eontlicts  and  divisions,  and  at 
last,  in  I">S1.  the  Pn'shyteriaii  fioveniiiient 
wu.H  fully  organized  in  acconhuKx  with  the 
])lriu  laid  down  by  Melville  in  the  Sentnd 
Book  qf  DinelpUne.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
OiM  of  the  fundameBtal  features  of  Presby- 
terian goremment  was  introduced  into  the 
Scotch  Church.  Hitherto  the  preshvterial 
Kupervigion  of  the  con>,nctr:itions  Ii.ki  heen 
in  the  hands  of  officers,  ;  ullrd  8U}m'i  int<Mid- 
ents.  Now,  the  Diix  tse  or  Di.strit  f  >^avc 
way  to  the  Preshyttry,  and  the  office  of 
superintendent  diHappeared,  after  an  ex- 
periment of  twenty  years. 

The  accession  of  James  YI.  ushered  in 
troubloue  daja  for  reHt;ion  in  Scotland.  As 
eari7  aa  VSM,  the  kinf^^'s  prejudice!  in  fiavor 
of  Episcopacy  became  evident  through  the 
passa^re  of  the  Blat^k  Acts,  oniaininjf, 
amonp:  otlior  tliint;s,  that  no  ^rcneral  aa- 
Kemhlv  should  meet  without  royal  author- 
ity, '^hese  ai'tK  were  rejuMlfd  in  l'>it2.  and 
the  Parliament  of  that  year  established  the 
Presbyterian  Church  upon  a  firm  footing, 
with  the  Icing's  approval.  By  1000,  how- 
ever, the  king  had  cnanged,  and  persisting 
in  his  Episcopizin^;  tondeneiao,  ancceede<l 
in  securing  the  recognition  of  bisho])S  as 
constint  inodei-utorH  of  the  8yno«l8.  lie 
sought  also,  ill  other  ways,  to  re-introduce 
Episcopacy.  On  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
ot  England  as  James  I.,  he  laid  lUiide  all 
masks,  and  took  resolute  measures  against 
the  Presbyterians.  Believing  in  the  maxim, 
"No  Bishop,  no  King,"  he  determined  to 
eotttrol  the  (yeueral  Assembly,  and  suc- 
ceeded. In  1610,  a  subsenriMit  amemblv 
gave  to  bishope  precedence  in  all  church 
courts,  and  the  assembly  of  1617  passed 
what  are  called  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth. 
These  latter  were  concenictl  mainly  with 
worship  aii'l  the  observance  of  holidays.  I 
but  iuvolveii  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  ciiurch  to  settle  for  herself  all  points 
connected  with  the  ordinances  of  reli);ion. 
After  the  death  of  James  in  162B,  his  son, 
Charlea  L,  continued  the  Stuart  policy,  and 
proceeded  to  force  a  liturgy  up<m  the 
Beotch  nation.  Archbishop  Laud  was  the 
compiler  of  the  .sorvice-book  prescribed, 
and  its  intiodni-tion  into  ."^t.  Giles  Cathe- 
dral. Edinburgh,  led  to  the  historic  scene 
of  Janet  Ge^ides  and  her  stool.  The  act  of 
the  H>ple  woman,  in  dinging  her  stool  at 
the'  deSn,  as  he  began  the  reading  of  the 
litargTtWaa  the  signal  for  a  general  npria- 
ing.  The  nation  waa  determined  upon 
"  home-rule  "  in  chntch  affairs,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  was  at  once  formed. 
The  National  Covenant  drawn  up  in  IUSO, 
and  which  liad  been  then  signed  by  tlie 
king  and  many  of  tiis  subjects,  was  again 
signed  on  the  lirst  of  March,  1638,  in  tlie 
Grey  Friars'  Church.  Edinburgh,  by  all 
claaaea  of  the  population,  Nobility,  Gentry, 
maistem,  ano  people.  In  November,  the 
Oenevt^  AnentSly  met  at  Ghugow,  the 
bialuqpa  were  lamovad  from  their  ottoea, 


and  the  articles  of  Perth  with  other  acts  of 
servile  aasembUes  were  anauUed.  King 
Charies  did  not  take  the  Sootdh  n^isiic 
quietly,  hat  gathered  an  army,  and  in  163^ 
marched  into  the  country,  but  finding  the 
Scotch  armed  and  upon  the  defensive,  he 
concluded  discretion  to  be  tlie  lietter  part  of 
valor,  and  retuioied  to  Englauii.  The  fol- 
lowing vear  his  invasiim  was  renewed,  but 
resulted  in  an  ignominious  failui-e.  The 
times,  indeed,  were  unfavorable  to  £]ii«- 
copat-y.  In  England,  Presbyterianism  waa 
njftdSf  gaining  tha  aaeendaacy;  the  Long 
Parliaineat  waa  in  seaMon,  and  acting  in 
accord  with  the  Scotch :  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  adopted  by  both  the 
.Scotch  and  the  Kn^disli;  a  Confession  of 
P'uitli  and  Catecliisms  were  drawn  uj>  by 
the  Westminster  .Yssembly  with  the  help  of 
comniissionera  from  Scotland,  and  in  1641 
were  adopted  by  the  General  AMflWlblj  of 
the  Scotch  Church*  This  h^py  ocndi- 
tion  of  affairs  oontinned,  however,  but  a 
brief  aeason.  The  ascendancy  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  checked  the  Presbyterian  ad- 
vance. Being  on  independent  in  church 
government,  liis  policy  was  directed  towards 
the  suppi  essiDii  of  both  K|>i>ro[iacy  and 
Presbytery.  And  the  .Scotch  having  on  the 
death  of  f  liarles  I.  concluded  t«)  support 
his  son,  Charles  II..  Cromwell  invjidea  the 
country,  thoroughly  subjugated  it,  and 
prevented  oppoaltiun  to  hia  rale  within  the 
church,  by  the  svppreesion  (1668)  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
til  lone  of  England,  was  the  opening  of 
another  dark  chapter  in  the  religious  his- 
tory ((f  .Slot iatnl.  The  kin;,'  was  a  strong 
partisan  of  Episcopacy,  aud  the  Parliament 
rescinded  in  1061  all  acts  favoring  the  Pres- 
byterian government.  Four  persons  were 
cnoeen  and  sent  to  London,  aud  tlicre  ro" 
ceived  consecration  from  English  biahopa. 
On  their  return  to  Sootinnd  they  were  in> 
vested  by  the  Parliatnent  with  all  the 
ancient  jirivileges  of  the  ^;pis<■opal  cstab- 
lishnieut.  The  leader  in  the  lu  w  move- 
ment was  James  Siiarii,  who  ha<l  l>een  con- 
stituted by  the  .Scotch  their  agent  at  the 
Restoration,  but  who  shrewdly  took  )>er- 
sonal  advantage  of  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and  seeured  for  himself  the  appointment  to 
the  arohbiahoprio  of  8t  AMrawa.  The 
harsh  measures  which  he  adopted  i^^inst 
Presbyterians  are  a  matter  of  history. 
BrutJil  soldiers,  of  whom  Claverhouse  was 
chief,  became  willing  instruments  to  harass 
and  kill  those  who  preferred  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
fathers  and  theriglits  of  conscience.  Many 
among  the  perseoutecl  further  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  The  Covenanters 
proclaimed  that  Charlea  IL  waa  no  lawfol 
king,  and  they  might  well  be  regarded 
therefore  as  guilty  of  treason.  The  killing 
of  Archbishop  Sliarp  intensified  the  crisis. 
The  times  were  rough,  anil  harsh  measures 
were  met  by  harsh  measures.  The  Scotch 
were  not  ready  to  be  led  as  sheej)  to  the 
slaughter.  Several  engagements  tiMik  place 
batween  the  soldiers  of  the  king  and  their 
opponenta.  two  of  whioh,  the  battlca  of  the 
Jutland  (1M8),  and  of  Bolbwell  Bridge 
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l6tM),  resulted  (liHaHtruuttly  to  the  ( ove- 
umtcjrs.  XUe  Chuix;]!  ut  Sc(>ti;iu<l  wan 
ibMMWforwaid  l^ftulllly  driven  into  the  wil- 
l«ni«M.  Those  who  were  faithful  to  tlio 
Covenant  met  in  oonventioles  auid  tlie  re- 
WMKW  of  the  hills,  luad  under  the  shadows 
>f  the  woods.  Large  numbers  of  persons 
vtM  t!  imprisoniMl.  and  many  of  them  were 
■old  as  slaves  to  the  American  Colonies  and 
o  the  We.st  Indies.  The  l>luod  of  martyrs 
irovod,  however,  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
/O  be  the  seed  of  the  churcli.  Though  per- 
tecution  continued  upon  the  :u'ce.ssion  of 
lames  II.  to  the  throne,  in  IttS,'),  yet  the 
)eople«  hoth  of  Scotland  and  of  £nglaJid, 
vera  being  rapidly  prepared  by  the  eniel 
Ukd  bloody  measure-s  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
'or  the  revolution  which  took  place  at  the 
andiiig  in  Kngland,  id  lOtt^  of  WiUiam, 
?rince  of  Oranjje. 

When  the  SLut<:h  Parliament  met  in  I'W), 
Jie  bisiious  declined  to  abandon  King 
Janes,  and  by  so  doing  sealed  the  fate  of 
Spiscopacy.  In  ItiUO,  the  Pai'liament  re-ei- 
»M>liBhed  Preabyterianism,  and  the  anrviT- 
ng  miniaten  who  had  been  elected  at  tha 
fieetoration  wera  reinstated  in  their  par^ 
sljes.  The  sict  of  1661,  which  had  made 
lie  king  supreme  over  tM'clesiaKtii'al  i-ourts, 
•vas  annulk'ii,  and  the  Wc^tnnnstcr  (  onfex- 
-ion  of  Faith  and  the  i'reshyterian  I'olity 
■vere  declared  to  be  authoritative  in  tlie 
cingdora.  The  General  Assembly  of  16U0, 
tras  the  first  which  had  bSMH  allowed  to 
meet  since  the  ioroible  anppMSsion  of  the 
iXKly  by  Cromwell.  The  two  principal 
ivents  during  King  William's  reign  were 
;he  popular  uprisings  called  the  "Itahbliug 
»f  tlu"  Curates,"  directed  against  the 
lumerous  niiiiistcrs  who  had  been  intrud«<l 
ipon  unwilling:  iieoples;  and  tlie  passing 
:»y  the  General  Assembly  in  it(U7  of  the 
Barrier  Act,  inteudeil  to  jirevent  sudden 
iegislatiou  changing  the  constitution  of  the 
>httreh.  By  tliis  act  it  was  provided  that 
shangea  in  standing  laws  should  Iks  made 
anly  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
prcsbytcricK. 

In  1707  Scotland  and  Kniiland  were 
united,  and  in  connection  with  the  union, 
the  act  of  sfcurity  w;is  i)j»ji»ed  by  I'arli.'v- 
ment,  by  wlii<  h  the  Confession  of  Faith 
iuid  the  i'resbyterian  govenimeut  were  "  to 
continue  without  any  alteration  to  tha  peo- 
ple of  tliia  land  in  all  aucoeeding  a»nei»> 
tiona."  This  act  of  saearity  was  likewise 
made  a  fondamental  and  essential  article 
of  the  treaty  of  union.  Five  years  after 
the  union,  however,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment rchtoied  the  Patronaire  system  in 
Scotland,  anil  by  so  doin^'  laid  tbi'  founda- 
tiim  for  several  secessions  which  went  out 
from  the  EsUiblished  Church,  cidniinating 
in  tlie  Free  Church  movement  of 
The  first  of  these  secessions  was  that  le<l  by 
the  RsT.  Ebeneier  Brskine,  who  in  1738 
formed  what  was  called  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytaiy:  the  sec«»nd  was  the  organization  of 
the  Relief  Presbytery,  in  1701,  by  the  Uev. 
'riii>inaK  r;ill(s|>ie.  iFor  the  liistory  of 
these  moM  iiii'iits,  see  umler  the  United 
Presliyteriaii  (  'liurch  of  Scotland.) 

During  the  Ibth  century,  the  Associate 
and  tha  Balief  movementa  were  tiie  only 


recessions  of  not*; ;  but  within  the  church, 
the  i'onliict  betweeu  the  ^larties  called  by 
the  names  of  "'  Moderates  '  and  "  Evangeli- 
cals" was  pei-sistent  and  bitter.  The  era  of 
Muderatism  was  generally  characterized  in 
the  ohuixih  by  a  lack  of  spiritual  life  and 
power.  Here  and  there  throughout  tha 
land,  ministers  po-se>^cd  of  a  tiii>niu;:hly 
t;vangelical  8]>irit  wcic  inuml.  but  in  ;hc  Ks- 
tabli.-.hmcnt  they  were  for  a  long  time  in 
the  minority.  It  must  l>e  sai<l.  that  tho 
secession  cliurcbes  were  during  the  isth 
century,  the  main  centres  of  Scotch  spiiit- 
ual  life.  The  Moderates  under  the  lead  of 
Principal  Robertson  controlled  the  assem- 
bly, upheld  the  Patronage  system  and 
failed  in  maintaining  doctrinal  soundness. 
Ariainsm  was  tolerated  and  immorality  in 
life  went  inii  i  bukt  d.  The  spirit  of  the 
dominant  jiai  ty  was  strikingly  exemplilied 
in  17!»»i.  wlirii  tlie  famous  clebate  on  For- 
eign Missions  took  place  iu  tho  General 
Assembly,  and  the  proposition  to  establish 
such  missions  was  largely  negatived.  Uut 
thoagh  tlie  assembly  stood  in  opposition  to 
evangelical  maaauzas,  many  within  tha 
chnrch  gave  hand  and  heart  to  mission 
work  both  at  bimie  and  abroad.  Some  per- 
sons lH)wever.  withdrew,  among  whom 
were  the  Haldanes,  who  through  their  re- 
vival work  laid  the  foundation  fiu  Scotch 
Congregationalism. 

With  the  openinn  of  the  I'.tth  century,  a 
decided  increase  ot  spiiitual  life  was  mani- 
fest in  the  land.  The  £vangeUcal  element 
found  aa  a  leader  Dr.  Awlrew  Thomson, 
minister  of  New  Grey  Friars'  Parish,  Edin- 
burgh. This  earnest  minister  established 
"The  Christian  Instructor,"  which  exerted 
a  wide-spread  influence  for  good,  and  be- 
came so  strong  an  upholder  of  K\ aiiL'i  lii  al- 
ism  that  it  was  censured  by  the  assembly. 
The  most  important  event,  liowevtr,  of  this 
period,  was  the  conversion  of  Dr.  Thomaa 
Chalmers,  an  event  which  the  great 
preacher  and  thaologian  assismed  to  Deo. 
24.  1810,  and  to  the  reading  of  Wtlberforee*e 
"  Practii  rtl  vii  w  of  Christianity."  Chal- 
mers was  the  nu(st  ellective  religious  leader 
id  his  generation,  and  the  church  and  the 
world  will  ever  remain  in  his  debt.  Under 
his  leadership  the  changes  which  ha<l  S  een 
for  some  time  iu  pro^rresa  went  rapidly  for- 
ward. Tha  assembly,  iu  li*tl4,  by  a  unanl- 
mona  votei  rescinded  the  anti-mission  reso- 
lutiaaa  of  IIW;  and  at  laat  is  Hay,  1884, 
the  Patronage  controversy  was  apparently 
ended  by  tho  passage  of  what  was  called 
the  "Veto  Act."  liy  this  act.  presbytery 
was  authorized  to  refuse  to  install  a  minis- 
ter who  had  been  nominated  by  the  )iaii"ii 
of  a  parish,  if  he  proved  objectionable  to  a 
majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families. 
Uut  the  settlement  thus  reached  was  by  no 
means  a  finali^.  In  Oetober,  I8S4.  Mr. 
Robert  Toong  was  presanted  to  the  Parish 
of  Anehteraraer,  and  although  opposed  by 
all  but  three  of  the  parishionei  s,  and  by  his 
presbytery,  he  carried  the  case  as  against 
the  presbytery  to  the  civil  courts.  I  bis 
raised  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
Veto  Act,  and   the  Court  of  Sessions,  the 

chief  civil  authority  in  Scotland,  decided  iu 
f  aror  «f  tha  oempiaiiiaBt,  pronomieing  tim 
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Yeto  Act  illegal.  This  decision  led  to  the 
MtabUsbiMni  «C  the  Free  ChuMh.  (See 
under  that  title  for  farther  partfenlaT*.) 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  ^ee  Chun  h. 
the  Pat I  I mage  ijucstion  was  finally  settled 
within  the  Estaltlishmcnt  l)y  the  passage  in 
11^74  of  an  art  reitealinc  the  act  (if  ITli,  and 
huhfititutin;^  jM»j>uhir  election  for  the  will  of 

¥»tron8  in  tu«  appointmeut  of  ministers, 
be  Established  Church  is  atpveeeiitatronK 
and  prosperone. 

Btakdajum.— The  ehlef  ttandard  of  doc- 
trine is  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
first  adopted  in  in47,  and  now  by  tbe  actH 
of  !»V.K»  and  the  tenns  of  union,* a  part  of 
the  law,  not  only  of  tlie  Kin^'dom  oi  Scot- 
land, hut  also  of  the  United  Kinffdom. 
Since  ir^Si,  the  prevalent  form  of  ehureh 
olity  has  been  strictly  Presbyterian,  cou- 
ucted  by  four  courts  or  judicatories, 
known  as  the  Church  Session,  the  Presby- 
tery, the  Sraod  and  till'  (k'lieral  Assembly. 
The  latter  Dody  occupii  s  a  unique  position, 
poeiessing  full  le(;iHlative,  judicial  and  ex- 
eentive  authority,  excepting  as  its  le^s- 
lative  power  has  been  limited  by  the 
••Barrier  Act"  of  im>7.  The  meetinp  of 
the  (Tcncral  Assembly  is  always  attcndi'd 
by  a  rei)rcsentative  of  the  crown,  the  Loi-d 
IiiRh  Commissioner,  who  ajijiointi*  by  royal 
authority  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting.  The  ehnieh  usee  no  lituif^v. 

RsLATioirt  TO  THK  Statk.— The  tJhnrcli 
of  Bootlaad  is  Tirtnally  independent  of  the 
•tate.  That  it  is  the  national  chiircli.  by 
the  acts  of  the  Revolution  settlement  in 
UliCt,  and  by  the  tenns  of  union,  does  not 
milit^ite  apainst  its  independence.  In  re- 
cent decisions,  the  supreme  law  courts  have 
hold  that  "  within  their  spiritual  provinces 
the  church  courts  are  ai  supreme  as  we  are 
within  the  civil." 

MieBioirART  AoBHcns.— Tbireign  mis- 
sions are  maintained  in  China,  India  and 
Africa,  and  amonf;  the  Jews.  The  force  in 
the  field  in  1889  consisted  of  52  missionaries 
ill  heathen  lands,  and  20  amonp  the  .lews. 
Tbe  missionary  income  was  f.Sl  .41c*. 
and  the  other  benevolent  contributions 
amounted  to  £;l«8,.'»00. 

EDif  ATioNAi.  IxsTrrunoirs. — ^There  are 
four  theological  faculties  oonneoted  with 
tbe  oniTenities  of  St  Andrews,  Olasgow, 
Aherdeen  and  Bdtnbunrh,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  church.  There  are  also  three 
normal  colleges,  at  Edinburph.  (ilasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  under  the  m:uia<rement  of 
the  edni'atioi\  committee  of  tlie  assembly. 
The  BtudentsS  of  divinity  at  the  universities 
numbered  in  1881),  aliout  280,  with  16  divinity 
professors. 

Statistics  (1880). —  Ministers,  14fiO; 
diurches  and  parishes,  1660;  communi- 
cants, 881,568.  (See  Act«  <^  the  Cfennal  Ab- 
tewiblj/,  varions  editions,  and  ttie  HMories 
by  Caldcrwood.  Wodrow,  Lee,  Cunning- 
ham, McCrie.  Hetherinfrt^m  and  Walker.) 
THE  FREE   CHURCH  OF    SCOTLAND. — This 

church  may  certainly  l>«  regarded  a«  one  of 
tbe  true  heirs  of  the  Reformation  Church. 
Ori^natinp  in  an  issue  with  the  civil  gov- 
ernment over  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  a.  ministMT  over  an  nnwiUinff  ooiMcrega- 
tlon.  it  has  vliidleated  la  »  notMle  maimer 


the  "  Libertyof  the  Church."  TIm  Fatroa- 

Se  Act  of  1718  was  the  primanr  eme  of 
B  Free  Chureh  movement.    Tliis  act  re- 

stoied  the  system  of  lay-patronape  sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution  establishment, 
i)y  which  certain  landed  proi)rietors  in  jiar- 
islies  were  ^iven  the  rijiht  to  nominate  the 
ministers,  and  virtually  to  force  their  set- 
tlement in  tbe  face  of  opposition  from  a 
majority  of  the  oongregataon.  Against  the 
FatronMe  tystem,  an  increasing  protest 
was  made  from  year  to  year,  until  In  1884. 
tbe  Veto  Act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  by  which  provision  was  made 
foi  the  exclusion  from  parishes  of  nil  min- 
isters iioniiiiate<l  by  the  patrons,  but  unac- 
ceptable to  tbe  coii;ne)^ations.  In  the  very 
year  that  the  act  was  jiassed.  a  case  arose 
under  it  in  the  parish  of  Auchterarder. 
Lord  Kinnoul,  tbe  patron  of  the  parish, 
nominated  Mr.  Robert  Tonng  to  be  its  min- 
later.  The  people,  howover,  rejected  the 
nominee  l>y  a  vote  of  S8T  to  8,  jH  despHe 
this  opposition,  Mr.  Younp  requested  the 
presbytery  to  proceed  with  his  ordination. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  presliyter>',  the  patron 
carried  the  case  into  the  civil  courts,  and 
tlie  suit  was  decided  in  his  favor.  The 
courts,  in  addititm  to  so  decidinj;.  also  re- 
quired tbe  presli^'tery  to  ordain  Mr.  YonnfT, 
if  be  shoula  be  fi>uu(l  Qualified,  and  to  in- 
stall him  over  tbe  parlsn.  The  subsequent 
litigation  in  the  case  was  long-eontinued 
and  complicated,  tmd  the  otvil  courts,  step 
by  step,  proceeded  to  claim  jurisdiction 
over  the  church,  coinp  to  the  extent  even 
of  holding  that  ''The  cliurch  as  such  had 
no  original  or  independent  jurisdiction, 
and  that  in  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastic, 
tbe  Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of 
Lords  were  supreme.'"  It  was  also  a«.serted 
that "  the  Parliament  is  the  temporal  head 
of  the  church,  from  mlioae  acts,  and  from 
whose  acts  alone,  it  exists  as  a  national 
church,  and  from  which  alone  it  derives  all 
its  powers. ■■  The  civil  c«>urt.s  went  so  far 
as  to  order  ministers,  wlio  had  l>een  sus- 
])ended  for  conttiiiim  y  by  the  Ueni'inl  As- 
sembly, to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ofHce,'  and  nrod.iimed  that  no  ministers 
were  to  be  allowed  to  preach  within  desig- 
nated pM^cular  districts,  ozcopting  those 
whose  commissions  wew  algMd  by  tiM 
judges.  These  and  other  assertions  of  the 
civil  authority  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  church,  stirred  Scotland  to  its  centre, 
and  led.  in  1H4:^,  to  tbe  establisluneDf  of 
tbe  P'ree  Church.  When  the  asseniMy  met 
in  May  of  that  year,  the  opcnin.:  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  retiring  moderator,  the 
Rev.  I>r.  .lohn  Welsh,  professor  of  church 
history  in  tbe  university  of  Edinburgh,  the 
disconrae  giving  definite  notiee  of  the 
event  which  was  about  to  take  place.  After 
the  sermon,  the  moderator,  according  to 
custom,  t<Kik  the  chair,  but  instead  of  an- 
nouncin<;  tbe  eb'ction  <if  a  new  moderator, 
stated  tliitt  be  and  many  other  memlKTS  of 
the  bo<iy  hell!  that  the  sitting  (ieneral  As- 
sembly was  not  free,  should  therefore  not 
be  acknowledged  as  a  church  court,  and 
that  to  givo  mnphasla  to  this  conviction,  he 
and  those  agreeing  with  him  ifttended  to 
leave  the  ehoreh,  abaadon  the  eatabUslH- 
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nciit,  and  conatitute  a  General  Amsembly 
slaewhere.  Wbao  lie  had  oeaasd  xmdiug 
he  protNt,  flw  moderator  handed  the 
)aper  to  the  clerk  and  proceeded  to  leave 
he  house.  As  he  pahsed  down  the  aisle, 
ftluMs  arose  with  him,  and  in  all  I -'  I  minis- 
crs  iiiul  70  elders  took  their  departure. 
The  protesters  jiasaed  in  an  orderly 
nanner  tluou^h  the  streets  of  the  city, 
imid  an  immense  tlirong  of  aympathizerM, 
Mid  the  "  extraordinary  proceMion  was  dif^- 
litied  by  about  8  old  moderators,  2  princi- 
»als  of  universities,  4  theoloi;ical  profes- 
iors,  and  alRu  peers,  baronets,  knightH, 
>rovoKt.s.  hht  i  iffs,  and  a  long  train  of  gen- 
ry."  The  new  assembly'  was  calloci  to 
Ttler  in  the  great  hall  at  (  aainiinillii,  and 
iround  the  moderator  were  gutliered  such 
nen  as  CaudliMh,  Cunningham,  (^uthrie, 
vordon,  Chalmers,  etc.  Lord  Cockhnrn 
<aya  of  the  movement  which  led  these  mia- 
sten  to  ninmider  "their  livinf^"  in  the 
iiterMt  of  tmlh,  Chat "  fai  some  oases  these 
elf>immolations  of  the  ministers  are  sur- 
lassed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  two  hundred 
•rohationerfi,  who  extinjruished  all  thcii 
lopeH  at  the  very  moment  when  the  vai  all- 
ies of  4">0  puljiits  !nade  their  rapid  suo  ews 
dmo8t  certain.  What  simitar  aacriilce  hm 
iver  been  made  in  the  Rritish  Empire?  It 
s  the  most  honorable  fact  for  Scotland  that 
t&  whole  history  supplies."  The  number 
if  ministen  wlui  aooered  to  the  Protest 
ind  to  the  Free  Chnreh  G^eral  Assembly 
iras  All),  out  of  a  total  of  V20^)  previously 
toiiiUH  ted  witii  the  EHtahlinhed  <  hurch. 

Sun  t'  tli(  wiiik  of  the  Free  (  liurch 

las  i>rt)t;ressi'ti  vi^^orously  and  nrospernusly 
lespito  consideral)le  intenial  agitation, 
rhe  most  noted  case  of  cuu trove rsy  was 
liat concerning  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  who 
vaM  called  to  aooooot  foropinitms  advanced 
ly  him  in  conneotloa  witii  1^  aittlieiiticity 
md  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament  Books, 
rhe  controversy  ended  by  the  removal  of 
he  professor  from  liis  chair  in  Aberdeen 
'oUege.  A  moveiiHMit  towards  union  with 
>tlier  I'liurchfs  was  also  a  t  ause  of  disseri- 
iiou,  ami  failed  through  opposition  in  the 
j'ree  C'lunt  h. 

MiMSTKKIAL  SlISTENTATION. — Tho  mOSt 

lotable  agency  established  by  the  Free 
l^hurch  in  eonnaetion  with  its  mneral  w«>rk 
iras  and  is  the  Sustentation  rund,  urigi- 

lated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  and  most 
iuceessfnlly  carried  out  hy  him  and  others. 
I'lii  iiiiiiistcis  of  ttio  Free  Church  had  many 
if  tin  Tt)  literally  fnrsuken  "  ail  their  living  ' 
u  support  of  a  i;rfat  jiriui  ijile.  Dr.  ("hal- 
ners  proposed  that  collectors  be  appointed 
»  gather  funds  in  all  di8trksti^  by  pcriodi- 
i»\  visitati<mK.  to  provide  an  annual  salary 
>f  at  least  i;i.>0  sterling,  for  each  minister. 
Desjpite  doubt  and  debate  the  work  was 
jndertaken,  and  the  Fund  became  a  com- 
plete success.  In  tlie  year  ISStO.  the  equal 
lividend  s«  heme  resulted  in  giving  to 
ninisters.  the  sum  of  t'I'K)  each,  in  additidii 
:o  amounts  provided  by  the  congregations: 
ind  this  without  reference  to  provisitm 
nade  for  318  Other  ministers,  not  participat- 
nit  in  the  equal  dividend.  The  Fund  also 
>rovide8  for  vnry  minister's  widow  an 
unuity  of  about  SSOf  snd  fair  aUowaiiMB 


to  the  orphans  of  minister*.  It  is  doe  to 
the  Free  Chnrob  to  stats,  that  its  siistent»> 
tion  seheme  is  st  ones  an  idsal  fw  ottisr 
churches,  sad  tiis  i^oiy  of  the  denomiaa* 

tion. 

.MissioXAKY  Agencies. — At  the  Di.srup- 
tion  in  im;{  all  the  missionaries  of  the 
riiurch  of  Scotland  udiiered  to  the  Free 
Church.  Foreign  Missions  are  maintained 
in  India,  South  Africa.  Melanesia,  Syria 
and  South  Arabia.  The  missionary  force 
consists  (1880)  of  06  ministers,  742  assist* 
ants,  with  6,620  communicants.  The  Mis- 
sion revenue  for  the  year  was  £11.3,4.31. 

THEOI.OOU  AL  Ei>r«  ATioN  — The  churoll 
has  three  theological  institutions,  located 
at  Aberdeen,  at  Clasi^'dw,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  number  of  professors  (ISIKJ)  is 
15,  and  of  students,  .;■.'.!. 

Statistics  ( ISlMJ).— Ministers,  124J>;  con- 
gregations, 1030;  communicants,  3:)r>,000L 
Total  income,  £640,118.  (See  Proceedings 
and  Acta  qf  (Ae  0en«rol  Ataemblif,  184.3-90; 
R.  Buchanan,  Ten  Teanf  Co>\fiiet,  Glasgow, 
18.'>2,  2  vols.:  Brown,  Annnh  the  Dim-np- 
tion,  Edinburgh.  ISTT.  '2  i>fs. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  SCOT- 
LAND.— This  (lunch  is  the  e.\i^tin^;  lepre- 
seutative  of  the  Associate  and  lieiii  f  .Seces- 
sions from  the  Established  Church.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  to  sketch  brielly  the 
histi^iry  uf  the  origin  of  Uie  two  churobss. 

The  .Associate  or  iSecemrfon  Church  move- 
ment began  in  1783,  by  the  organization  of  a 
Presbytery,  known  a.s  the  Associate  Presby- 
ttny,  and  consisting'  of  the  Hev.  Ebeuezer 
Ei-skine  and  Ihrcf  dtlur  ministers.  Mr. 
Erskine  in  1731  was  moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Perth  and  Sterling,  and  as  moderator 
preached  a  soiTnon  in  17.32  before  the  synod 
testifying  in  strong  terms  against  the  defec- 
tions of  the  day,  and  the  imposing  of  min- 
isters by  virtue  of  tfte  Patroitaii^  Act  npoa 
unwilling  congregations.  For  expressions 
used  in  tliis  discourse.  Mr.  Erskine  was  cen- 
sured by  Synod.  Against  the  action  of  Syn- 
od. Mr.  Erskine  appealed  to  the  (ieneral  As- 
sembly. The  aB.sembly  rejected  the  apjieal, 
and  suspended  the  appellant,  but  after- 
wards restored  the  four  brethren,  as  they 
were  called,  to  their  charges.  The  latter, 
upon  due  consideration,  concluded  to  con- 
tinue their  Presbyterial  orgMiisation.  la 
1736,  they  issued  a  testimony,  and  in  1787, 
established  a  Divinity  Hall  at  Perth  with 
William  Wilsim  as  professor.  In  174.5,  a 
synod  was  organized  at  Sterling,  under  the 
title  of  tho  Associate  Synod,  and  by  1747. 
the  number  of  congregations  had  increased 
to  4.').  In  that  year  arose  the  unhappy  con- 
troversy respecting  the  Burgess  oa til .  It 
was  claimed  oy  some  members  of  the  synod, 
that  said  oath,  required  of  certain  civil 
offiosn,  was  s^ivalent  to  an  approval  of 
alt  the  errors  of  the  Estiblished  Church, 
against  whiih  the  secedeii*  had  tcstiticd. 
Others  maintained  that  the  oath  sin)ply  ap- 
jnoved  of  the  true  religion  itself  in  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  and  that  secedere  might 
with  good  conscience  swear  thereto.  The 
result  of  the  controversy  was  the  division 
of  the  denomination  into  the  Burgher,  and 
the  Anti-Burgher  Synods.  These  two  bod- 
ies grew  slowly  from  1147  forward,  the  onlx 
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Boteworfhy  event  In  the  bielonr  either 

being  the  Old  and  New  Light  Controversy, 
concerning  the  province  oi  the  civil  magis- 
trate in  matters  of  religion.  This  c-ontu)- 
versy  resulted  in  another  defection,  two 
adiiitioiial  smiillor  h<nlies  liciui^  orgJinized, 
one  known  as  the  Original  Burj^her,  aud  the 
other  as  the  Original  AHsociate  Synod. 
Daring  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
efforts  were  mivue  for  a  healing  of  the  cli- 
vision  of  1747.  and  at  last  in  182U  the  breth- 
ren who  had  been  parted  for  seventy  years 
came  tDt^t  tlict.  The  total  number  of  con- 
yrtt;;itioiis  at  the  time  of  the  union  was:J62, 
of  wliicli  1:10  were  connected  with  tke 
Bur<:her  Syncxl.  The  Tuitcd  Synod  was 
disturbed  in  \>40,  by  atintlitr  rmitiuvcrsy, 
this  time,  however,  doctrinal  in  its  charac- 
ter*  and  mainly  concerned  with  the  Atone- 
nient*  Dr.  McLeod  Campbell  of  the 
EatabUdied  Cliurch  had  begun  some  years 
before  to  teach  his  pecnliar  views  on  this 
fundamental  doctrine.  Willi  these  views 
the  Hev.  James  Morison  sympathizi'd,  was 
put  on  trial,  and  was  i>usj)ciuk'd  from  bis 
office.  The  result  of  the  controversy  was 
the  loss  of  several  ministers  to  the  churrb, 
but  a  decided  gain  in  theological  clearness 
and  definitcncss.  EfTortti  for  union  with 
tbe  Belief  Church  began  an  early  as  1821,  by 
ttio  reonrd  made  of  the  desirableness  o( 
sneh  a  union  by  tiie  Relief  Synod  in  its  pro- 
ceedings for  that  year.  In  1840  a  scheme 
of  union  was  submitted  to  the  respective 
synods,  but  the  <loctriiial  controviisy 
within  the  Secession  Cliurch  i)revent*d  a 
consummation  at  that  tinio. 

The  union  was  finally  etTeoted  on  May 
tS,  1847,  at  Edinburgh.  At  that  date  the 
Secession  Church  had  400  congregations, 
60  foreign  missionaries  and  a  theological 
seminary.  Its  contributions  for  all  pnr- 
poses  amounted  to  about  £70,000. 

T'u'  Il'li<  f  dirirrh.  Tbf  Patronage  Act 
of  1712  wius  the  main  cnuse  of  the  rise  of 
this  denomination,  as  it  wti-s  also  instru- 
mental in  the  origin  of  the  Secission 
Church.  In  1749,  Thomas  (;illesi)ie,  minis- 
ter of  Carnock,  refused  to  obey  an  order  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church,  requiring  him  to  take  part  in  the 
Installation  of  a  minister,  proposed  to  be 
thmst  Into  Inverkeithing  Church  against 
tbe  will  of  the  people.  For  this  act  he 
vraa  suspended  from  his  office,  noverthe- 
less,  many  persons  joined  themselves  to 
him  and  a  concrcgation  was  gathered  at 
Dumfernline.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Boston 
united  with  him  in  1757,  and  in  Oct.  \1<\\, 
tbe  Presbytery  of  Relief  was  formed,  "  for 
the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their 
Christian  privileges."  The  church  grew  to 
that  extent  that  In  the  year  1774,  a  synod 
was  constituted.  One  of  the  marked  fea- 
tures of  the  early  history  of  this  denomin- 
ation was  its  fellowsbippin^  at  rommunion, 
all  Christian  Believers,  in  luumnTiy  with 
the  declaration  of  Gillespie,  '•  I  hold  Com- 
munion with  all  that  visiblv  hold  the  Head 
and  witlt  such  only.'*  As  Before  indicated 
the  movement  for  union  with  the  Secession 
body  began  with  this  church.  At  the  tine 
of  the  union  in  1847,  the  number  of  oongr»> 
gations  in  its  connection  wss  US, 


Since  the  union,  the  pregrees  of  the 
United  Gbnieh  has  been  prosperons  with- 
ont  intermption.  In  May,  imA,  tbe  synod 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  question 
of  union.  As  a  result,  joint  committees 
were  ai)pointed  and  after  ten  years  uf 
patient  negotiations,  the  {ilati  was  wrecked 
"  owing  to  tbe  opposition  from  a  section  of 
one  of  Hwaegomting  synods."  A  founda- 
tion however,  was  laid  for  a  future  union. 
The  elrarish  entered  in  1886  into  a  plan  for 
a  Federal  Council  with  the  Presbjrteriaa 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Free  Churdl. 
with  the  Welsh  Calvinisfir  Cliurch  have 
I  more  recently  agreed  to  the  scheme. 

Standakds. — The  standards  of  this  church 
are  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, the  Basis  of  Union  of  1847,  A  t>um- 
mary  of  Principles,  and  the  Declaratory 
Act  of  187M.  "the  latter  act  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  interpretation  of  the  Westmin- 
ster doctrines  of  (1)  Redemption,  (S)  The 
Divine  Decrees,  (.3)  Total  Depravity,  (4) 
Salvation  of  Infants  and  of  Heathen,  (5) 
Doctrine  of  the  Civil  ma^nstrate,  and  (6) 
Cbi-istian  Liberty.  The  Rcneral  trend  of 
the  statement  is  in  the  direction  of  emjiba- 
si/in):  the  love  of  God  for  all  mankind,  and 
tbe  sufficiency  of  8alvati<m.  It  h.'is  not 
really  altered  the  creed  of  the  church,  "  but 
has  supplied  deficiencies,  lina  babneed 
inequalittes,  and  has  given  examples  of 
questions  in  regard  to  which  llber^  of 
opinion  is  allowed,  because  tlicv  do  BOt 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  faith." 

M1P--10XARY  AoKSciKS. — Tlie  Mission 
work  of  this  church  is  conducted  under  the 
control  of  a  General  Miftsion  Boanl,  divided 
into  three  sections  called  the  Home  Mission, 
Foreign  Mission,  and  the  Continental  tad 
Colomal  Boards.  Forsign  Missions  are 
maintained  among  the  Jews  in  Europe,  in 
the  West  Indies,  Old  Calabar,  Kaffraris. 
India,  China,  Manchuria  and  .lapan.  The 
Foreign  Mission  income  in  ISSOwas  t'40,4!*l. 
the  total  benevolent  and  missionaiv  in- 
come, 18 1,124. 

Education. — There  is  under  the  care  of 
the  synod  a  Theological  Hall,  Irtcated  at 
Edinburgh.  This  institution  was  formed 
in  1847  by  the  union  of  the  Divini^  Schools 
of  the  two  Seeession  Churohes.  In  1880  it 
had  5  professors  and  M  stndentB. 

Statistics  (IWO).— Ministers.  615:  eon- 
pre^ratitms.  .W";  communicants.  1A4,S52; 
total  contributions,  £:Wt,ti7ii  See  Anu-ih 
of  thr  (reneral  Assemhli/,  173i^->^-',  IT"*.;-''''). 
Kdinlmrirh,  2  vols;  Andrew  Thomson.  //'«- 
torical  Sketch  of  the  SeceMion  Church.  1848; 
William  Blair,' CT.  P.  Church,  a  handbook  pf 
iU  hUtory  and  prine^pUtt  1888.) 

SCOTI.AND.  Other  CRureAes.— In  addition 
to  the  denominations  whose  histories  have 
been  given  at  considerable  length,  there  are 
in  .Scotland  two  other  Presbyterian 
churches.  One  is  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  with  (18^*0 1  2  pi-esbyteries.  8 
ministers,  and  13  connrepations.  This 
church  is  in  full  communion  with  the 
churches  of  like  designation  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  in  Ireland,  and  condncts  and  supports 
in  ooolunotioQ  with  tiie  Irish  Church  a 
MediMi  Xiarion  in  Antioeh,  Syria.  Tlie 
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<md  to.  The  Sjmod  of  tlM  United  Origi- 
.  Seoeden,  which  repraeente  that  portton 

tlio  SeceKsion  Church  which  dechned  to 
;cr  iDto  the  uuion  formed  iu  1847.  Thb 
jich  cuiiHisted  (ISHU)  of  4  presbyteries, 
ministers,  and  29  coii^re^riitions.  The 
Sfiitiiin  denumiuatioii.s  in  Sootlaml,  viz., 
e  I'l  iitestant  Epiacopalians,  Koiuan  Cath- 
i-s.  <  'ungre^tiooalietif  BugAiata  and  W«h- 
au  Aletboaieli  Mre  eoinpiw»tively  weak 
nttmbere. 

SXMLAXD.    THE  PREMVTKIIIAN  CHURCH 

ENGLAND. — PreBbytemntsm  in  England 

to  it.s  orijjiii,  hns  hfi'n  tract'<l  lirick  l>y 
ne  personn  into  llu-  I'lt^-n-fcniiatiiui  pe- 
rl. It  is  bett^T  howfver,  to  regard  its 
2innin>;8  as  found  in  Kn^lish  I'lintiuiiKm. 
e  Puritans  were  sjenfrally  CalvinisliL-  in 
ctrine,  and  essentinllv  I'reHbyteriaa  in 
•rehip.  The  first  pnifibytery  in  England 
•s  oifprniced  duriuK  the  Puritan  period 
der  tlie  fnflaenee  of  the  Rev.  Tnomae 
■itwrlKht,  Nov.  SM,  1572,  at  Waodeworth, 
ar  Loudon.  Antliorities  differ  as  to  the 
tut  I-  of  this  prt'sbyterial  0IKanizati<^>n, 
I  \vh:it«v<  r  it  was,  the  spread  of  Presby- 
•iun  (loctriiial  ;ui<l  ;x<iveinint  ntiil  views  was 
>i«l  from  1.j72  on.  and  tinally  cuhninat«.>d 
tlic  iKilitico-relinious  niovcmont^  which 
1  to  the  death  of  I'liarlea  I.  and  the  estah- 
hineat  of  the  Protectorate.  The  tri- 
sphof  Preabyterianiam  found  expretiion 

the  meetlnir  of  the  body  of  dlvlnee, 
own  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  (HM^i- 
I.  and  tlte  contirmntion  by  the  En^^lish 
i  li  iiiieiit,  of  the  standards  of  faith  pre- 
ifii  by  tliat  a.sseml)ly,  and  called  the 
f!'!  Miiiistor  ( dnfessiiui  of  Faith  and 
iteuhi»ni»  from  the  Great  Abbey  in  Lou- 
•n  in  whieh  tliey  were  framed.  These 
•cunients  are  to-day  accepted  aastandai-da 
fMth  by  the  tpevnt  mi^rity  of  the  Eng- 
.h-speakinK  Presbyterian  churcbee,  and 
nstitute  the  enduring;  monument  of  Puri- 
n  I'lvsbyterianism.  As  a  fmni  of  cburcli 
ility,  Presbyterian  ism  was  cstablishiMl  in 
jj,'lanil.  .lane  'JM>,  I'UT.  lait  tli>'  intiueiice  of 
e  Independent  Party  niidiT  the  leadei- 
.il>  of  Cromwell,  preventerl  the  t  an yiii>i 

the  plan  of  Lroveniment  into  eftii  ient 
leration,  cxtt  pt  in  London  and  Lancar- 
lire.  Iu  London  and  vicinilar,  twelve 
"esbyteries  were  onraniaed,  and  the  Pro- 
nciiu  Synod  of  London  held  regular  haliF- 
tarly  nu'»'tiii<rs  until  IttVj.  With  the  resto- 
.tioii  of  Charles  II.,  a  sharp  crisis  occuri't'd 
.  tlie  history  of  the  cburch.    Very  many 

the  rri  -^liytci  i:iu  ministers  in  Enj^land 
ere  "■  ( 'ompieliensionists."  and  the  f;v- 
OU8  Savoy  rouforence  was  held  in  Itidl, 
I  the  hope  of  so  adjitstinx  to  each  other 
10  reUtfoneof  Presnyteriana  and  Episco- 
ilians,  as  to  secure  **  perfect  Unity  and  uni- 
>rniity  tliroughout  the  nation."  The  con- 
•rence.  however,  utterly  failed  of  its  pur- 
•se.  Parliament  passed  an  Act  of  I'ni- 
Tiiiity,  an<l  on  Antr.  24,  l<j<i2,  nearly  2iXJ<) 
uiiisters  resinned  tlieir  eharnes.  or  were 
jei  re<|  from  them.  l>e<  ause  of  their  refusal 
I  conform  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
aeland.  Of  these  ministsn  IMO  were 
'reabyterians. 

The  policy  of  *' Comprehearioii "  which 
ad  found  expression  in  the  famous  Savoy 


Conference,  continoed  for  a  oonaidetable 
time  thereafter,  to  influenee  and  injure 

English  Presbyterianism.  It  led  in  1091, 
t4>  an  arrangement  for  friendiv  intercourae 
and  c  o-operation  between  Presbyterians  and 
liidcpenilentii.  but  this  "  hajipy  union  "  as 
it  wiis  called  lasted  but  tluee  years.  In 
1711*,  another  Union  (.(inference  between 
the  dissenting  bodies,  tlie  famous  8alters 
Hall  Synod,  was  held,  to  check  the  rapid 
growth  of  Ai-ianism,  but  the  results  at* 
tained  were  of  little  value,  for  the  decay  iu 
spiritnallife  in  the  ehnrcnes,  and  thedoo* 
triaal  departures  widely  jircvalcnt.  continued 
unchecked.  Further,  ^iull.seri^)tion  to  the 
DiK-trinal  .stamlards  was  not  reuarded  as  es- 
sential. So  tardi<i  many  English  Presbyteri- 
ans diverge  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
that  at  tlie  close  of  the  Ibth  century  in 
many  portions  of  England,  Preabytenaa 
and  Unitarian  had  become  syuonnnoua 
terms.  The  estimates  of  the  number  of 
con;r l  egations  at  different  nerioda  are  also 
Ku^j^estive  of  the  spiritual  acclension  which 
took  jdacc.  In  17l.">,  thei-e  were  in  England 
.WU'rcslivterian  coujp-egatiuus;  iu  1772,  300; 
and  ill  IM2,  252,01  wbtch  Only  ubout  100 
were  orthodox. 

The  Arian  and  .Socinian  opinions  did  not 
affect,  however,  all  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations. In  the  three  northern  coun- 
ttes.  Northumberland,  Cumberland  and 
Durhai  n,  and  in  Che  oily  of  London,  a  con- 
siderable nnmlier  of  churches  maintained  a 
pure  doctrine  and  a  sound  polity.  Tlie.se 
congregations  i  ame  iiatnially  into  ccde.si- 
asticid  coniniuiiion  with  tlie  Chunh  of 
Scot  land.  Hut  while  depeixlent  to  a  i  nii- 
siderable  extent  upon  Scotland  for  minis- 
ters, tlie  extent  to  which  the  Old  Puritan 
Presbyterianism  continued  to  exiat  and  to 
influence  the  future,  is  evidenoed  by  the 
fact  that  when  *'  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Cbnrch  in  England  was  formed  in 
1<42,  of  the  70  con^i  ct^ations  which  then 
composed  it.  no  fewer  tlian  ."io  were  congre- 
gations that  bad  coa>e  into  «  xisteiu  e  prior 
I  to  the  present  century,  J>.>  being  prior  to 
[  17."><»."  English  Presbyterianism  is  there- 
fore, within  orthodox  lines,  both  vigorous 
and  roproduetivSb 

Churches  composed  of  Scotch  persons  and 
their  descendants  also  existed  In  England 
at  an  early  date,  and  were  connected  with 
the  Secession  Church.  Congregations  in 
connection  with  tlie  Established  Churrh  of 
Scotland  were  also  fornieii.  Imt  at  the  time 
of  the  formati'di  of  tlu-  Krec  (  hiiicii  il.sCJ), 
the  great  m.ijority  of  the  Enj^lish  Presby- 
terian churches  sympathized  with  the  lat> 
ter.  and  organized  a  synod  aftiliated  with 
that  body.  In  1870,  this  svnod  formed  a 
union  with  the  English  branch  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  (Secession)  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  united  liody  took  the 
name  of  the  Presbyterian  <  huK  li  oi  Eni^- 
land.  .V  Ni  ottish  Synod  in  Enj;laml  still  ex- 
ists iisa  separate  organization,  but  h.is  oidy 
14  ministers  and  17  congregations. 

ST.\Ni>AKt>s.— The  standards  of  doctrine 
are  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Gate* 
cbisms.  The  dmrch  lunrsven  ia  eanii^ 
"  in  the  eooridenitioii  of  its  rsiatioiia  to  the 
Westminster  Confesrion,'*  and  a  doonrasBt 
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•ntiflad  **  The  Article*  of  the  Faith."  was 
•ppvoved  hy  the  synoti  in  1860,  "  a«  a  state- 
ment of  tae  fundamental  doctrines  held 
and  teiu^t  by  this  ehnxoli."  The  articles 
•re  34  in  number  fftre  ecoompaaled  by  a 
"declamtory  statement,"  which  explains 
the  churcli  M  position  respecting  the  teacli- 
intt  of  tlie  WeatminHter  ('onfession  on  (1) 
redcmjitioii,  (-J)  total  (iepravity,  (:^)  salvation 
(if  intiintH  and  tlic  heatlien,  and  (4)  <-ivil 
rulers,  and  grants  liberty  of  opinion  on  non- 
eaaential  points  of  the  Confession],  and  may 
be  r«{arded  m  the  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion by  the  cbtireh  of  its  view  of  the  weet- 
minster  Confession.  (They  are  reprinted  in 
the  Mitffdzfne  of  (JhrhUnn  Uteraturef  for 
Jan.,  181HK    (Vol.  i.  Xo.  4.)] 

MiSSIOXARY  AOKNCIKH    AXO  KdITATTON. 

— The  missionary  and  evanpt'listi<-  w  ork  uf 
the  cliurt  h  is  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  committees  of  Home  and  Foreijjn 
Mission*.  The  total  contributions  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  1890  was  £13,813.  Foreign 
Missions  are  conducted  in  Claina,  Formosa, 
Sini^apore,  India,  and  amons  ue  Jews, 
an(r4r8  Enronean  and  116  mmve  mission- 
aries are  employed.  There  is  also  a  theo- 
lojrical  collogo,  located  in  the  city  of 
London,  witTi  (189<>)  3  professors  an<l 
2S  students.  The  .mistentation  fund  of 
this  clnircli  is  exceedingly  well  managed, 
securing  to  eiich  minister  an  annual  salary 
of  not  less  than  £2i)(),  and  it  is  asserted  that 
ministers'  salaries  are  on  the  average  higher 
in  this  church  than  in  any  other  Freabyte- 
rian  church. 

Statistics  (IWW).— Ministers,  300;  con- 
gregations, 288;  romniunieaiitx,  »r),019;  tot^'il 
contributions  fur  all  i)iirj)OHes,  t'2-]4.<H3. 
(See  Thonia.s  McCrie,  Atinuls  of  Kmilinh 
Prenhj/tcry,  Loudon,  1872;  A.  F.  Mit<  liell, 
lVe»tmin»tfT  Afutembly,  Ua  flMon/  (tii'l  Sfmul- 
ard*,  188.1;  Drysdale,  Hlntory  of  tlw  I're.t- 
bvterUmM  in  Englandj  1880;  and  the  .Annual 
Jtflniitee  of  the  Synod.) 

W.\I.KS.  THt  WELSH  CALVINISTlC  METHO- 
DIST (or  Presbyterian)  CHURCH  is  in  origin 
indej>endent  of.  and  in  organization,  prior  to, 
F.nglisli  MetlKKlism.  The  Welsh  .MetlxKlist 
revival,  jn  ii]ici  1  y  so  culled,  began  in  IT-V)- 
.30,  throuL'b  the  earnest  ministiy  oi  Howell 
Harris,  Daniel  Rowlands,  and  Howell 
Davies;  the  first  a  layman,  the  two  latter 
clergymen.  The  work  of  Welsh  religious 
reform  however,  wm  carried  on  at  first 
wholly  within  the  Eatabltahed  Chnreh. 
The  first  society  was  organised  at  Erwood. 
in  Breeknockshire,  in  and  the  first 

general  association  was  heltl  at  Watford, 
(Hamorganshiro,  .Ian.  r>  and  «!,  1742,  two 
years  and  a  half  i)ri()r  to  the  first  confer- 
ence of  Englisli  Metho<lists,  convened  by 
Wesley,  at  London.  The  moderator  at  the 
Watford  Association  was,  by  invitation,  the 
RcT.  George  Whitfield.  Prom  1751  to  1762 
the  denomination  grew  but  littlCfOwing  to 
internal  dissensions,  but  in  1768-418  a  great 
rc>ival  welded  the  conflicting  fa<'tions  into 
an  indissohihle  union.  The  year  ITS.'i  was 
signalized  by  the  .accession  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles,  of  Hala.  whose  great  work 
was  the  organizing  of  the  denominational 
Si^bath  sohools.  The  study  of  the  Serin- 
tores  in  fhesc  sebo^  by  tiie  whoto  cfanroh, 


led  to  a  demand  for  Welsh  Hihles  beyond 
the  then  means  of  supply,  and  as  a  conse> 
quence,  to  the  formation  in  1801,  of  the  Brit> 
Ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Tlte  for- 
mal act  of  separation  from  tiie  Established 
Church  was  forced  upon  the  denomination 
by  its  rapid  growth.  Communion  in  the 
few  parish  churches  having  "  Methodistic 
rectors,  became  imjiOHsible  to  a  body  num- 
bering its  memlKirs  by  tens  of  tbon-,and«, 
and  ordained  ministcMS  wore  but  few  in 
number.  In  the  general  associations  held 
at  Bala,  and  at  Llandilo  Fawr,  in  1811, 
21  persons  were  therefore  ordained  to 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  a  separate 
ohiuch  organization  was  established  based 
upon  the  Polity  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
1813  the  Home  Mission  Society  w.i.s  or^^'aii- 
izc'd.  for  work  in  the  English  district.-^  bor- 
dering on  Wales.  In  1S2.J  a  rnnfession  of 
faith  was  a<l<>pte«l.  In  is;^l».  a  theological 
seminary  was  established  at  Bala,  and  in 
1842  another,  at  Travecca.  Tha  work  of 
Forei|{n  Missions  was  carried  on,  until  1840, 
in  oonneetf  on  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society;  but  since  that  date  the  rhnrrh  has 
maintained  missions  of  its  own  in  Khassia, 
India,  in  Urittany  to  the  Breton  kinsmen 
of  the  Welsh,  and  in  London  to  the  .Jews. 
The  last  stt'^t  in  it.s  <irganix,atinn  was  taken 
by  the  constitution  of  the  (Jeneral  Assemldy 
at  .Swansea  in  18fi4.  The  <  hurcb  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alliance  of  tlie  Heformed 
Churches,  and  is  in  nunbers,  influence  and 
Christian  work,  tho  foremost  church  of  the 
Principality. 

The  doctrines  of  the  confession  of  this 
church  are  in  substiintial  agreement  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion. The  word  "Methodist"  in  its  name 
is.  therefore,  to  bo  understood  as  defining, 
nut  a  form  of  doctrine,  but  methods  of 
Christian  life  work.  The  confessionispob* 
lished  both  in  English  and  Welsh. 

The  chttreh  nsea  no  Litnrgy.  and  its  ser> 
vices  are  simple,  characterired  by  earnest- 
ness, and  conducted,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Welsh 
language. 

ST.\TisTirs  (1800). — ,Syno<ls,  2;  presbyter- 
ies, '2fi\  churches,  14;;.".;  ministers  and 
preaehere,  W87;  communicants*.  14H,()40.  f.See 
the  Year  Book,  1890;  John  Hughes,  Wel»k 
Methodism,  Gwrecsam,  1851-56,  8  vols.,  (in 
Welsh):  and  Williams,  ITsM  OalsfaMie 
Jtf«IAodlsni,16nio,  im.) 

iRSLAin).    THE  PnCSnVTCftlAN  CMURCN  lit 

IRELAND. — The  basis  for  the  development  of 
Irish  Presliyterianism  was  furnished  by 
what  ha,s  been  called  the  "Plantation  of 
Ulster."  That  province  had  been  virtually 
deponnlatefl  by  inteniecine  strife  ami  the 
bloooy  suppression  of  rebeilioiiK  outbreaks, 
sad  Sng  James  I.  divided  the  lands  (1(M6) 
among  English  and  Scotch  settlers.  The 
first  pvesbytenr  was  not  organised  nnlil 
1642,  the  occasion  being  the  frightful  asa- 
sacre  of  Protestants  by  the  Romanists  in 
the  trreaf  Itebellion  of  !iUl.  This  event  led 
the  I'nrliriinent  to  send  Scot<  li  troops  into 
Ulster,  and  the  ministers  acroiniKinying 
them  proceeded  to  the  organizatiiui  of  a 
])re8bytery.  The  church  grew  t-o  such  ex- 
tent thatat^e  Stuart  RMtoration  i^i^^ 
sixty  Pi'sslijftoiisH  iHiniststs  won  silsolsd 
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ra  their  eliai'ges,  because  of  their  refusal 
:;ouform  to  the  EpiscopiU  Church  as  then 
abliMhed.  The  Revolution  of  1668  re- 
red  to  Irish  Presbyterians  a  sreat  part  uf 
>lr  riKhta  and  privileges,  ana  their  num- 
V  were  larfEeiy  inereMed  thtough  the 
Bini^  of  landi  In  Ulster  for  terms  of  80 
irs,  to  S(  <)t<-h  settlers.  In  Kif'J.  the  Irish 
listers,  to  the  number  of  more  tlum  a 
idretl,  nu't  in  syniHl,  But  discorti  arose 
the  chun  ii  within  a  few  years.  About 
I  bejfinninjj  of  Mic  isth  i  Liitury,  throuKh 

inHueuce  of  an  or;;auization  called  tlio 
lei  fast  Society,"  opiuious  subversive  of 
ii  Faith  aua  PoUtJ  were  iuti-oduced. 
ianisra  in  particular  eaertod  its  devitaliz- 

influence.  and  in  1727,  the  Synod  of 
trim  withdrew,  beinf;  opposed  to  the 
stminster  Coiifcssioii.  Another  cause 
kveakne.sK  at  tluH  time  was  the  emi;ji-ation 
many  of  the  Seoteh  settlers  and  of  their 
(cenciants  to  the  American  Colonies, 
len  the  leases  fn^uted  under  William  III. 
7irerl.  many  of  the  tenantSf  for  secular  as 
il  a.s  religious  reasons,  oooelnded  to  bet- 

their  condition  bgr  removal  mtoss  the 
tantle.  Aid,  however,  came  in  due  time 

the  Orthodox  party.  The  Associate 
jshytery  of  Scotland  sent  ministers  to 
laml  in  174").  and  strengthened  the  hands 

those   wliii   weie  resisting  the  .Vrian 

1  fSoeiniaii  defi  c  lious.  The  Sei  ussiou 
arches  thus  formed,  divided  in  Ireluiid 

tbo  HUM  lines  as  in  Scotland,  the 
irghers,  or|{Hi^ing  in  1770,  a  sjnod  hav- 
;  three  presbyterue,  ftod  tue  Aotl-Burg- 
rs in  1781, erectinsa  aqmod  oompoaed  of 
o  presbyteries.  These  two  hranehes, 
wever.  were  reunited  in  ISIS,  under  the 
me  of  the  I'reslivtrrian  Synod  of  Ireland, 
il  tlie  united  inxly  was  commonly  known 
the  Seeedor  Syiioti. 

The  early  part  of  the  UHh  century  was 
aracterizeu  by  a  still  further  development 

Arianistn  among  the  ministers  and 
oiehes  connected  with  tlie  Snaod  of 
ster,  and  finally  in  1827,  under  the  lead- 
ihip  of  the  famous  Henry  Cooke,  Arian- 
n  was  utterly  overthrown,  and  the  synod 
18  established  on  a  thorimi,dily  evangelical 
sis.  This  great  victory  was  folI<»wed  by 
e  auspicious  union  in  1S40,  of  tl)e  Synod 

Ulster  with  the  Seceder  Synod,  under 
e  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
slaud,  the  former  synod  bringing  with  it 

2  oongniiKtions,  and  the  latter  141.  In 
e  same  yMr,  the  church  erected  as  its 
preme  Judicatory,  the  General  Asiemblv, 
id  the  jubilee  of  this  bodv  was  joyously 
lel)rated  in  June,  ISiO.  Tlie  disestablish- 
cnt  in  1S70  of  the  Clinn  h  of  P-ngland  in 
eland,  has  been  of  ;ulvant;igo  to  Preshy- 
rianism  as  well  as  to  other  dissenting 
lurches.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
eland  does  not  however,  Inelnde  all  the 
resbyterian  bodies  in  the  country.  The 
illowinR  oncanisations  oontinne  an  inde- 
sndcnt  existence,  though  weak  in  numbers 
3d  influence,  viz.;  the  Presbytery  of  An- 
•im,  which  withdrew  from  the  synod  in 
(27;  the  Kcmonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster, 
rgimi7,i'<i  ill  ISJO;  the  Northern  Pn-shyt^My 

[  Anthm,  established  in  1802:  a  remnant 
t  the  fleeswion  Chnreh,  whleh  ref aiee  to 


consent  to  the  Union  of  1840;  two  branches 
of  the  KefoiTDcd  Presbyterian  Church;  and 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ireland,  con- 
nected with  the  United  Pi-esbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  standards  of  the  church  are  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Vidth  and  Gate* 
chisms.  Foreign  missions  are  sustained  by 
it  in  India,  (^ina,  on  tlie  Continent  of 
Kuriipc.  and  among  the  Jews.  An  exten- 
sive mission  work,  begun  in  1710,  is  also 
carried  on  in  llie  South  and  West  of  Ire- 
land, where  more  than  a  hundred  stations 
are  now  refcularly  maintained.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  are  two  in  num)>er: 
Magee  College,  Londonderry;  and  the 
Assembly's  College,  Belfast.  The  number 
of  students  !n  the  two  colleges  is  100. 

Statistics  (1800). — Ministers,  62rt;  con- 
giegations.  .">.>");  ct)mmunicants.  l(r2,(i7H; 
total  incfinie,  l.'22'J.ti20.  (S*-e  yfinulf.H  a/  tlif 
General  AxHeiiihiy,  lt4l>-'.Ht:  Keid,  IliKlinp  of 
the  PreHbuterian  Chni'  lt  in  Ireluml,  Belfast, 
1867, 3  vols.:  Tltomas  Hamilton,  UUtory  qf  the 
Lritk  Pretbttertan.  Church,  EdinbuiKh,  1888. ) 

WUBOVMAX  OOM'X'HIJBTi 

ArsTBiA.   See  Itohemia  and  Ilttmjai'y. 

BKi.mrM. — The  history  of  the  Hefomied 
Church  in  Belgium  dining  the  HUh  and 
17th  centuries,  is,  like  tliat  of  Spain,  a  his- 
tory of  bloody  persecutions.  The  majority 
of  the  inlmbitauts  adliered  at  the  Heforina- 
tion  to  lioman  Catholicism.  The  Heform- 
ers,  however,  were  numerous,  and  adoptetl 
in  IR62,  the  celebrated  Bclgic  Confession, 
an  endurine  monument,  both  to  the  learn- 
ing and  tne  orthodoxy  of  Its  fnuners. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  pcrsccutinns  began, 
with  tlip  Duke  of  Alva  and  liis  sn<  l  essors 
as  rhe  willing  agents  of  bigoted  monarchs, 
and  as  a  result.  I'lotestantism  was  cru.shed 
utterly.  The  existing  Heformed  organiza- 
tions are  two  in  number,  the  Synou  of  the 
Union  of  Evangelical  Churches,  consisting 
of  10  ooojcrMEanoaa,  and  the  Synod  of  the 
MissiODaiy  Christian  Church  of  Belgium, 
consisting  (1800)  of  21  ministers,  98 church- 
es and  stations,  and  4S12  eommunicants. 

Bohemia. — This  country  is  well  called  the 
cratlle  of  the  Keformation.  It  was  here 
that  Peter  Waldo,  in  the  12th  century, 
found  refuge  from  papal  persecution. 
Here,  likewise,  the  influence  of  John 
W'ickltff  produced  a  remarkable  awakening 
in  tlie  iitii  century.  And,  further,  the 
Bohemiaaa  ware  tha  first  people  positively 
to  senarate  tiiemseves  from  tiie  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  lalmrs  of  John  Ilnss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  ami  (he  tragic  death 
of  both,  during  the  opening  years  of  the  l.'jth 
century,  gave  an  inijinlse  to  reformatum 
principles  which  no  opposition  could  check. 
The  history  of  the  bloody  politico-religious 
(  ontlicts,  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  the 
Wei8sberg.in  1620^  is  a  part  of  the  secular 
history  of  the  country.  It  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  struggles  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Catholicism  resulted  in  tlie 
reduction  of  the  population  of  Bohemia 
fi-om  :},(H)0,()00  to  less  than  H<)0,tKX).  From 
1020  until  I7sl,  Protestants  and  Protestant 
books  were  not  tolerated  in  the  land.  A 
few  peiaoDi^  it  is  true,  clm«  ataadteati j  lo 
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tiie  Kef  ormed  F«itli,  but  their  meetings  were 

of  necessity,  secret.  Jtmsph  II.,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  howerer,  on  Oct.  18,  1781,  issued 

till'  f;un(iU9  Edict  of  Toleration  by  which 
Protest ;iiiL.s,  wlietlior  coiiiiei  ted  witii  tlie 
Reformi'd  or  Lutheran  clnirches,  Wfre  al- 
lowed openly  to  give  expression  to  their 
rcli<;ions  preferences.  The  result  was,  that 
within  a  year  in  Bohemia  alone,  40,(XH)  per- 
sons publicly  acknowledged  their  adherence 
to  the  Reformed  Faith.  Persecutioa  how* 
ever,  did  not  cease  with  the  promulgntiott 
of  the  Ediet  of  Toleration.  Even  as  late  as 
187'.),  the  meetings  of  Bohemian  Protestants 
were  biolcen  up  by  the  poUee  oi  the  Bm> 
pi  re. 

The  Bohemian  Church  han  been  fmrn  the 
first,  essentially  Presbyterian.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  present  orsanization  are  the 
8eo<md  Helvetic  Confession,  and  the  Ileidel- 
betff  Catechism.  The  same  standards  are 
held  by  other  branches  of  the  Reformed 
Chnrch  within  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
supreme  "jovernment  of  the  church  in  cnn- 
ductetl  l»y  a  nynoil.  Latest  statistics  .show 
that  the  ehuieh  consists  of  4  presbyteries. 
50  ministers,  5:5  conjficj^ations,  with  4,S43 
communicants.  In  addition  to  the  Bohe- 
mian Synod  there  also  exists  a  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Prttvince  of 
Momvia,  and  one  in  tlie  FroTinoe  of  Austria. 
The  Horavlan  Synod  oonsisti  of  i  pree* 
byteries.  25  miniHters,  conjugations,  and 
SS|90O  communicants.  The  .Vustrian  SjTiod 
reports  6,888  communicants.  (See  Palacky, 
Oettehhhte  von  linhini'ti.  Pnip,  ls:!C,-4;o.  s  vol.^i.: 
B.  Czerwenka,  (J-'y/iir/tlf  </.  Kr<iii<if!ifi<hcn 
Kirch f  in  Ji.,  Leipzig,  ISdSi. )  .See  also,  11  un- 
ffitnj. 

PRA.XCB.  See  France,  Rearmed  Church 
qf,  p.  2S8. 

Gbrmavt.  See  LirrRBRA»CHnBOH,p.fiiS0, 
and  RisTOHVKD  (Okrmaw)  CmntcB,  p.—. 

Therear<>  numerous  I'cfot  riird  (ir  I'ri'stiyte- 
rian  oi-i^aiiizations  deoliniii<;  union  \yitl\  the 
Ev:uiuM  li(  :il  l  uthemn  Church  and  existing 
in  tile  (iernian  Provinces.  The  total  number 
'•f  their  adlierents  is  i  stimate<l  at  l.;]i(X),000. 
Among  the  more  iniimrtant  of  tiiese  bodies 
are.  the  Refoniuil  Cliun  lies  in  the  Provinces 
of  Hanover.  Lower  Hesse,  Westphalia,  the 
Rhine  Prorf  nees  and  Alsaoe  Lorraine. 

Grkkcb.— The  Preslqrterian  Church  in 
Greece  is  of  recent  date,  havini,'  bepvm  with 
the  mi.ssion  established  by  the  American 
Board  iii  1S2<5.  In  lH7;i,  the  PresliyU'rian 
Church  in  tlie  U.  .S.  (.South)  undertook  tlie 
conduct  of  the  Greek  Mi8.si<m,  an«l  its  mis- 
sionaries organized  the  Greek  Evangelical 
Church.  The  (iroek  Church,  however,  de- 
in  iss^t  ti>  become  an  independent 
otffanisation,  iMlieving  that  suoh  a  oonrse 
wonid  inure  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  the  country.  The  church 
consists  of  1  Presbytery,  ."J  ministers,  and 
•bout  100  communicants. 

Holland.  See  Kefohmki*  (DiTcit) 
Clii'iun,  p.  — . 

lIi^MJ  Aiiv. — The  Reformation  in  Hungary 
began  with  the  dissemination  about  the 
year  1520.  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  The  Diet 
of  the  Iringdom  as  early  as  1688  adopted 
stringent  measures  aftainst  Protestants,  but 
the  battle  of  Mohacz  in  1888  witii  the  Turks, 


in  which  the  Hungarian  king  with  most  of 
his  nobles  fell  on  the  field,  Drought  about 
such  civil  disorder  that  niese  measarBs 

could  not  be  enforced.  Lutheranism  was 
adopted  by  the  Protestants  in  l.'>4.^,  hut 
(  alvinistic  o|)iiiions  be^;an  immi  diat<  ly  to 
giiin  ground  through  tlie  intiuence  of  Ma- 
thias  Devay,  the  first  of  the  iiungarian 
Reformers.  In  1557  the  Tninsylvauia  Diet 
proclaimed  the  equal  rights  of  Lutherans 
and  Boman  Catholics,  and  tliis  gave  Calvinr 
ists  Hm  liberty  which  they  desired.  A 
synod  met  at  Varad,  Aug.  18,  15.^,  consist- 
ing of  9  pastoiT!,  among  whom  was  Peter 
Melius,  and  in  150O,  the  famous  Confissio 
Dehrecinensis  was  adopted  and  l>«M;inie 
known  coinmonly  ;vs  the  Hungarian  Confes- 
sion. The  tlnal  separation  betweeit  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  ttnik  idace  in 
15H(S,  the  general  result  being  that  the  Msg- 

?'ar8  and  the  Slavs  adopted  ue  Presbyterian 
aith  and  polity.  Tliis  aenavatioii  vras 
follt{wed  by  a  eonfliot  with  ITnitsrianisB, 
against  which  the  Synod  of  Debreczen  in 
l.Ttn  took  decisive  measures,  though  that 
heresy  continuofl  for  some  tinic  to  trouble 
the  cliurcl>.  Civil  di88ensi<»ns  also  atTect+'d 
injuriously  for  a  time  the  growth  of  the 
Reformed  body.  The  Jesuits  in  alliaooe 
with  the  secular  amiliorities  endeavored 
time  and  again  to  supprsss  Protestantism, 
and  three  times  the  Hungarian  Proteetsnti 
rose  in  revolt,  compelling  by  force  of  arms, 
the  granting  of  Freedom  of  C««iscience  and 
Lil»erty  of  \Vorshii>.  Thesf  strusinles  were 
closed  rt'spcctively  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
Itiot;,  I.inz.  KU.").  ami  Szatmar,  1711.  Fin.al 
dcliveniULC,  however,  from  the  machina- 
tioiKH  of  the  Jesuits  was  had  only  by  the 
Edict  of  Toleration  of  Joseph  II.  in  1781. 
The  standards  of  the  Hungarian  Church  are 
the  second  Helvetic  Confession,  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  Its  principles  of 
church  polity  find  expression  in  the  elec- 
tion by  e:u  h  <'ongregatiou  of  its  own  elder- 
ship; and  the  congregations  within  a  given 
district  are  governed  by  a  seniorate  or 
pi-esbytcrj'.  The  seniorafes  are  themselves 
under  the  control  of  5  superintendenctes 
or  synods.  The  educational  institutions 
connected  with  the  church  are  the  Reformed 
Colleges  of  Saros  Patak,  founded  In  liiSl; 
of  Debreczen.  founded  in  1588;  of  Nagy> 
Enyed,  founded  in  18rtl.  and  the  academies 
of  Papa  and  of  Buda-Pestli,  founde<l  :tf  later 
dates.  The  latest  statistics  show  that  the 
church  consists  of  .')  synods.  .■)7  seniorates 
or  presbyteries,  lOOH ministers,  ;i.*J<»l  conirre- 
gations,  15,776  oldei-s,  and  that  the  number 
of  baptized  adherents  is  about  2,O0U,UUU. 
The  number  of  actual  communicants  cannot 
be  well  ascertained,  but  the  number  of  8ab> 
bath  School  sohotars  in  IfWO.  was  more  than 
200,000.  (See  Fi-ancis  Balogh.  "  History  of 
the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church"  (in  Hun- 
garian). Debreczen.  1872). 

It.m.v. — The  Reformation  tendencies  in 
Italy  were  wide-sjiread  tluring  the  early  and 
middle  portions  of  the  Kith  century.  The 
geographical  centre  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  it  was  natural,  however,  that  all 
efforts  for  reformation  ahonUI  And  both 
large  sympathy  and  strong  opposition.  In 
Veinioe,   for  instanoe,  the  doetrinet  of 
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athei^ere  accepted  bj  nuanf  _ 
as  alao  the  case  in  Florenee  aad  ICapfes . 
It  in  164S,  the  Inqniaitlon  waa  ealablished, 
id  at  once  persecution  of  the  most  relent- 
8M  oliaracter  bef^n.  Thousands  of  per- 
ns w«'io  either  Immed,  drowned,  decapi- 
ted.  tortured  or  exiled,  in  every  part  of 
IV  t  oiinti  V.  ami  w  ithin  ;V»  years,  I'rot- 
tantism  was  either  extirpated  or  expa- 
iated.  except  in  Piedmont.  There  the 
'aldenses  held  their  ground  in  the  raonn- 
An  mdleya,  a  Spartan  band  confronting 
lat  hoeta  of  enemies.  (For  the  history  of 
te  WaMenses  see  artlole  under  that  title. ) 
he  evangeliral  or(ranii»ttOM  at  present 
<i8tiiiK  in  Italy,  apart  from  Mtssfun  Sta- 
ons,  are  two  in  number,  the  SyiuMi  of  the 
'aUleiiBian  Evanpelii-al  f'hnreli,  with  eipht 
resbyteries,  T"  ministers.  J4  imii^rejia- 
ons,  ami  17,:i^i')  communicantH;  and  the 
enoi-al  A88t!jnl)ly  of  the  Free  Christian 
hurah  in  Italy,'founded  in  1810,  and  con- 
sting  of  one  synod,  18  mliiiaterB  and  42 
mfrrezations,  witli  14S0  oommanieants. 
here  is  a  Thet>h><;ieal  Hall  connected  with 
le  \V:il<]pnsian  Thnrch  at  FhireiK  e,  and 
ISO  a  similar  institntion  ronnecti  il  with  tlie 
ree  Cliristiau  Chun  li.  in  the  city  <if  Home. 

NoKWAY  AXn  .Swi;i>KN.     iSee  liVTHKHAX 

ni  iK  ii,  p.  .Vjo. 

Poland. — The  Polish  nobility  and  other 
eraons  in  the  country  of  Slavonic  blood 
ccepted  durioK  the  16th  century  the  Re- 
armed VtiA  and  Politr.  The  flirst  synod 

■as  held  at  Pinkzow  in  1060;  and  in  1570,  at 
andomir,  a  confession  of  faith  was 
ilopted,  though  it  was  fotiiid  impractiea- 
le  to  carrj'  out  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
ovemment  to  itJ«  full  extent.  .SjTiods  were 
old  thereafter  from  time  to  time  until 
■«.">•'•.  the  date  of  the  invasion  by  the 
wedes.  The  reformed  Church  of  Poland 
heno^orward  grew  faahl«r  and  feebler, 
iirouffh  war  and  other  cansea,  and  beeame 
irtnailr  eztinet  at  the  date  of  the  Partition 
f  the  fvingdom.  There  are  at  present  two 
vaiitcelieal  bo<lie8  in  Polish  Uussin,  the 
ivan^'elieal  Chureh  of  Poland  with  -J.ihh). 
nd  the  Reformed  Chureh  of  Lithuani.i  with 
Oo<»  eoniTnunieanf s.  Hoth  churches  lalxir 
nder  serious  ditticulties  owing  to  the  re- 
ressive  measures  against  Protestanism 
nforced  by  the  Russian  Gorecnnent. 
Russia.— See  above. 

Spaiit.— Protestant  doctrines  found  ad- 
lerents  in  this  countrvfrom  the>openlng  of 
he  Reformation,  ami  several  translations 
f  the  Scriptures  were  piililishe<i  during  the 
6th  century.  A  confession  of  f:iith  wiis 
Iso  framed  and  published  in  15.'it>,  at  Lon- 
Ion.  The  place  of  the  publication  of  this 
irst  confession  indicates  however,  that  the 
•paniah  Church  was  by  that  time  the  vic- 
im  of  perseeution,  Philip  II.  and  other 
lifots  sueeeding  in  crushing  out  Protes- 
antisro  in  the  Peninsula,  by  measures  of  the 
nost  cruel  and  bloody  character.  The 
Ml  -,  tit  Heformed  Church  of  Sjiain  is  the 
esult  of  Protestant  mission  work  in  the 
)resent  century.  Its  confession  of  faith, 
Mli)pted  by  the  f;<"neral  Assembly  in  1872,  is 
I  virtual  reproduction  of  the  Westminater 
!<nifession.  Presbyterian  government, 
towever,  la  aa  yet  imperfectly  organised. 


The  church  conitote  of  two  p«w9>grteries,  16 
ministers,  31  oooongatlona,  and  in  tha 
neigboriMod  of  1000  eoominnioantB. 

8wiTZKBi.ANi>.— The  Reformation  in  Swit- 
serland  beipin  with  the  preaching  of  the 

reformed  doctline  in  15H».  by  I'lrich 
/wingli.  The  first  of  tlie  Cantons  to  de- 
clare for  the  licfnrniatuni  was  Ziirich,  in 
1525.  War  between  the  Konuui  (  atholic 
and  the  Prote.stant  Cantons  broke  out  in 
1531,  and  ende<l  with  the  defeat  of  the  re- 
f«»rni  jjartjr  and  the  death  of  Zwinj^li.  The 
Reformation,  however,  did  not  fail,  owinff 
to  the  energy  of  Vkrel  and  Calvin,  the  lead- 
ers in  Geneva.  The  conflict  between  the 
Protestauts  and  Roman  Catholics  was  re- 
newed, and  did  not  cease  until  1712.  when 
the  decisive  1  attle  of  Vilinergen  bronuht 
about  an  eniiuiini:  iica(  e.  The  autln  i  na- 
tive doctrinal  standard  <tf  the  NwisH 
churclies  is  the  be««md  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion, fui-mulated  in  lo&6.  At  ]>i-esent,  about 
three-flftha  (1,100,000)  of  the  population  of 
the  land  an  connected  with  tlie  reformed 
churches  of  the  several  Cantons.  There 
are  in  addition,  three  independent 
churches:  the  ."svihkI  of  flio  Kvangelical 
Chureh  of  Ncu<  bate),  with  7.*^  ministei-s  and 
8. li'S  communicants;  the  .Synojl  of  (he  Free 
Kvangelical  Church  of  the  t  anfou  deVaud, 
with  187  ministers,  and  4(XJQ  communi- 
cants; and  the  Presbytery  of  tbc  Free 
Evangelical  Church  of  Geneva,  with  8 
ministers,  and  600  conuntuiicanta.  The 
theoloffical  facnlties  in  this  country,  oon> 
nected  directly  or  indirectly  with  Uie 
cbiirches.  are  those  of  the  universities  of 
liale.  Ziiricli,  Ueiiie,  and  Geueva,  and  the 

academy  i:i<  ultica  ct  Lnuasune,  MewdiatBl 

and  (ieneva. 

TKB  AMSHICAN  COlfTINXlIT. 

Thb  UmTBD  Statbs: 

THI  PRItBVTEaiAN  CHUROM  IN  THE  U.  8.  A 

—American  Presbyterianism  is  in  origin  as 

diverse  as  are  tbc  various  lieojiles  who  have 
blended  to  f oirn  the  American  naticm.  Its 
component  elements  arc.  in  the  nuiin.  Eng- 
lish and  Scc»tch-lriKh,  .Scotch  and  Welsh, 
French  ami  (iennaii. 

The  country  which  gave  to  the  Reformed 
churches  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faiib,  was  the  orieinal  home  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  American  CdonJea  with  Praa- 
byterian  tendencies.  The  stream  of  Puri> 
tan  emigration  westward,  set  in  motion 
from  England  by  Prelatical  tyranny  touched 
first  the  shores  of  \'ir<;inia.  The  Puritans 
in  that  colony  increased  lai<;clY  in  number 
until  the  year  IM'2,  when  the  royal  gov- 
ernor, Sir  William  Berkeley,  commenced  a 
systematic  and  vigorous  persecution  which 
resulted  in  their  removal  for  the  most  part, 
in  104O,  to  Maryland,  where  they  located  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Annapolis. 
Their  churches  apf>ear  to  have  bocn  gov- 
erned by  ruling  ciders,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Presbyterian  ministers  lueached  in  their 
midst,  atnont,'  whom  were  P'rancis  Doughty 
(ltl.%si  inid  Mutdicw  Hill  (ItM'Hi. 

Presbyterianism  also  entered  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  with  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng* 
land.  John  Robinson,  tiie  paator  of  the 
Plymouth  PUgrims  whtlo  in  Hollaad,  haa 
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left  on  record  the  following  deolaratiou  of 
their  ckuxch  principles:  "Touching  the 
eeeleBiaRtteal  ministiy — ^namely,  uf  piisture 
for  teaehiii;;,  elders  fur  ruling,  deacons  for 
distrihutiii^  the  churcii  s  l  ontrihutions — we 
do  wholly  in  :ill  points  aRree  with  the 
French  Itofonufd  Ciiurclu'.->."'  Indepon- 
deute,  however,  became  dominant  iu  Massa- 
ohusettM  at  an  early  date,  and  those  coluuiKts 
who  luul  Presbyterian  tendencies  found  it 
advanbiKeous  to  settle  in  Connectieat.  and 
ffradually  passed  thence  to  Long  lataad  and 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

The  followin<'  additional  points  of  the 
hisNtry  of  rrenhytcrianism  in  the  colonies 
durini;  tlie  17th  century  are  noteworthy. 
The  first  rrcsWyterian  minister  on  North 
American  shores  appears  t<i  have  been  the 
Rev.  Ricliard  Denton,  who  landed  in  Massa- 
ehusetts  iu  ItUU.  In  m4^i.  the  Rev.  Francis 
Doughty  held  English  services  in  tlie  Re- 
formecl  Oatoh  Churoh*  in  the  City  of  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York).  Presbyterian 
immignnta  appear  to  have  entered  N'orth 
Carolina  as  early  as  driven  there  by 

Fiersecution  in  Virginia.  Presliytoi  ians  and 
ndependents  settled  jointly  in  Sourii  Caro- 
lina iiM  early  -.is  H\~n.  The  first  Presbyte- 
rian Con^reKation  in  I'hila<Ielphia  met  in 
ld08  in  tlie  "  Barbadoes  Company  Ware- 
home,"  and  in  IWti  the  Kev.  Jedidiah 
Andrews,  a  graduate  of  Hannurd  College, 
b€umn  his  ministrations  in  that  city. 

Churches  of  French  Presbyterians — com- 
monly called  Huiriienot  ehurelies — were  alH.> 
established  at  an  early  date  and  at  several 
points — at  New  Vork  in  l(kS3,  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  lii.st>,  at  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  1688, 
etc.  These  clmrches  originated  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Protestants  from  France,  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Tiie 
French  churches,  with  one  oxoeption,  have 
oeaeed  to  exist 

The  religious  DSCSiSitiss  of  fhs  Presby- 
terian ccdtinists  led  them  to  make  applica- 
tion time  and  again  to  their  friends  in  (ireiit 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  a  supply  of  minis- 
ters. In  Iti-SO,  the  I'reshytery  of  Laggan, 
Ireland,  i-eceived  a  letter  from  Col.  Wil- 
liam Stevens,  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Province  of  Maryland,  entreating  that 
ministers  be  sent  to  that  colony  and  to  Yir- 

Snia.  In  eompliance  with  this  request,  the 
W.  Franois  Makemie,  came  to  Maryland 
in  108:]. 

Mr.  Makemie" s  landing  marked  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  .Vmcrican  I'resliyte- 
rianism.  Within  a  few  years  after  his 
arrival,  owing  to  persecution,  a  stream  of 
immigraticm  set  in  from  Sjcotland  and  the 
North  of  Ireland,  which  largely  swelled  the 
Presbyterian  population  in  the  middle  and 
southern  eoloniee.  Increase  in  population, 
joined  with  greater  facilities  for  intercom- 
municAtion,  made  it  both  desirable  and 
possible  to  ijive  colonial  PresUyttrianism 
an  organized  form.  In  the  movement  to 
this  end,  Mr.  Makemie  was  the  mastcr- 
s]>irit.  Indefatigable  in  labor,  he  suffered 
III  t  s(  cntion,  and  dared  imprisonment  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  he  had  so  heartily  es- 
poused, and  finally  seenred  the  organisation 
of  the  first  American  presbytery,  in  the 
year  1705.    The  first  meting  of  which 


record  remains  was  hdd  at  Fireehold,  N.  J., 
Deo.  M,  im  By  the  yMurniflb  tiba  church 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  waa 

deemed  advisable  to  constitute  ;\  sv-mkI. 
which  met  for  the  lirst  time  at  rhilinleipina, 
Pa.,  .Sept.  17,  1717.  The  church  tlieu  lon- 
sisted  of  IH  ministei's,  about  4<i  churches, 
and  some  3(XX)  communicants.  In  ITJ';  the 
(ieueral  Synod  passed  what  is  called  the 
Adopting  Act,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
"  that  «U  the  miaiaters  of  this  synod  or 
that  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  Into  thto 
synod,  shall  declare  their  agreement  in, 
and  approbation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
with  the  lar^M  T  and  shorter  catechisms  of 
the  Assi  ni1*lv  of  Divines  at  Westminster," 
and  "  iil>o  adopt  the  said  OOnf OSSion  SS  tfa« 
Confession  tif  our  Faith."' 

In  the  same  year  that  body  took  action  in 
the  line  of  the  "denial  of  the  authority  of  the 
State  over  the  Church.  Chapter  xxiiL  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  deiUs 
with  the  nower  Of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
the  ^iyIl(nl  fb  iiied  to  the  civil  ma;;istrate. 
what  the  Westminster  Assembly  iierniitted 
— a  lontrollinj;  i»o\ver  over  the  synods  with 
respi'Ct  to  •'  the  e.xercise  of  their  ministerial 
authority."  and  ■  power  to  i>erserute  any 
for  their  religion."  These  were  notable 
acta  on  the  part  of  the  synod,  appearing  to 
be  the  flrat  deolaratiou,  by  an  otganiaed 
church,  on  AnerleMi  soil,  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Churoh  from  control  by  the  State. 

The  first  division  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  took  place  in  171'.  The  strife  arose 
in  nart,  over  the  stiunlard  of  ministerial 
(qualifications.  William  renneut  hail  e>tab- 
lished  in  ITA\,  the  lirst  Presbyterian  theolog- 
ical school  in  the  colonies  at  Neshaminy, 
Pa.,  an  institution  commonlv  called  the 
'  Log  College.''  By  1787  he  had  pre^iared 
seven  or  eight  persons  lor  the  ministry* 
Obiections  were  made  to  Hie  Hoemsnre  and 
ordination  of  these  students,  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  syno*!,  <m  the  ground  that  the 
oiuise  of  study  wliii  li  they  had  pursued 
was  not  adeijuute  to  the  i  e<iuirenient8  of  tiie 
ministry.  The  I'resbyteiy  of  New  Bruns- 
wick sided  with  the  Teuneuts,  and  while 
the  controversy  was  in  progress  George 
Whitefield  oame  upon  the  ground,  revinda 
of  religion  brolos  ont  with  power,  and  as  ft 
result  a  still  greater  need  for  ministers  was 
created.  Teunent  and  those  who  sided  with 
him  entered  earnestly  into  revival  work, 
and  to  their  metli'xis.  as  well  as  to  the  <iual- 
ilications  of  tlie  '  L'l^;  College  '  minisrers, 
objections  were  maile.  Other  causes  also, 
in  part  doctrinal  and  in  ])art  i>ersonal, 
ttpcrated  to  divide  the  church,  and  after 
repeated  efforts  for  rec<mciliation  bad  failed, 
the  Preabyteiy  of  New  Bmnawick  in  1741 
withdrew  from  tlie  synod,  and  in  1745,  with 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  certain 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterv  of  New  Castle. 
fonne<l  the  Synod  of  New  Vork.  One  good 
result  from  the  controversy  respect insr  min- 
isterial iiualiticatioiis,  carried  on  liy  tli« 
"Old  Side'"  and  the  "New  Side.'"  was  the 
impetus  given  to  the  cause  of  ministerial 
education.  The  formernarty  established 
classical  academies.  The  '^'New  Sids" 
established  the  institatioD  now  known  as 
Prineeton  College. 
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The  two  bodtes  into  wbich  tlie  (Jeneral 
.yiiod  h.id  been  (lividtd  in  1745,  the  Syiuxl 
f  Philadelphia  and  the  Synod  of  New 
'ork.  were  reunited  in  lloX  on  the  basis  of 
he  Westminster  standards.  The  period 
xtending  from  17'>H  t«  1775,  was  one  of  eu- 
vtfftd  aotivi^.  The  namber  of  ministers 
Tw  iMarly  doubled;  John  Withenpoon  was 
lauRuratcd  (17(58)  president  of  Princeton 
tilleRe,  and  also  professor  of  Divinity  ;  a 
eneral  missionary  collection  was  ordered 
iT'i")  for  the  purpose  of  maiiitainint;  the 
nMchin^i  of  tlie  >;ospel  on  tlic  frontier; 
scheme  for  the  support  of  candidates  for 
le  ministry  wm  approved  (1771),  and  a 
3mmitteewaei^pomted  (1113)  to  supervise 
le  distrlbntlon  of  reUgiout  publications, 
bese  last  three  acts  of  the  General  8vnod 
ere  severally  the  jrerms  of  the  Boartls  of 
!ome  Missions.  Education,  and  I'ulilication. 

Relipious  lilicrty  at  this  i)erio<l  was  endan- 
?red  by  a  proposal  lo  set  up  in  the  colonies 
I  Episcopal  I'stublishment.  To  pi-event 
le  carry  in};  out  of  a  srhemo  so  frauj^ht 
itb  peril  to  the  highest  welfare  of  Ameri- 
in  Christians,  the  synod  entered  (1776) 
ito  ft  plan  of  union  with  the  Qeneral  Asso- 
ation  of  Conneotiout,  one  main  purpose 
'  which  was  to  protect  the  rifrhts  of  the 
inrches.  In  fat;t,  one  of  the  most  power- 
d  influences  in  brinf^inf;  on  and  carrying 
'  successful  termination  the  American 
evolution,  was  the  invincible  opi)ositi(m 
'  Presbyterians  and  Congreeatioualists  to 
lis  threatened  attack  upon  uie  inalienable 
i^hts  of  conscience. 

The  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
e  found  the  Preebyterian  miniaten  and 
inrehee  to  a  nan  on  the  side  of  the  eol- 

iles.  In  177')  the  General  Synod  issued  a 
stoi-al  letter,  bi<l(lin;;  the  churches 
idhere  firmly  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
uipress.  and  to  let  it  be  seen  that  tlie  col- 
ial  authorities  were  able  to  bring  out  the 
lole  strength  of  this  vast  country  to  carry 
em  into  execution."  The  American 
'esbyterian  Church  in  all  her  branches 
TOr  faltered  in  devotton  to  tiie  oftuse  of 
e  independence  of  the  United  Stateg; 
niaters  and  members,  being  ready,  with 
itherspoon,  to  tjo  to  the  block,  if  need  be, 
defence  of  civil  and  rclij^ious  liberty. 
U'itli  tlu;  restoration  of  iicace  in  17!^;},  the 
urcli  gradually  recovered  from  the  evils 
-ought  by  war,  and  the  need  of  a  fuller 
<ani»tton  was  deeply  felt.  After  three 
Mrs  of  deliberation,  the  General  Synod 
srefore,  adopted  in  1188,  the  Constitution 
the  Church,  and  appointed  the  General 
aembly  t«i  meet  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
ly,  1189,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
rne  work  of  oruanization  w;is  followed 
another  endeavor  after  co-operation 
th  the  f'ont^rejjational  churches.  In 
»2.  the  General  .\8sembly  entered  into 
rrcsnondenco  with  the  (ieneral  Associa- 
n  ot  the  Churches  of  ConueoUcttt,  with  a 
•w  to  adequate  and  hmrmonlous  labors  in 
ime  Mission  fields.  The  need  for  sach 
»or8  soon  became  very  great  Central 
1  Westt'rn  New  York,  and  Kentucky 
re  the  centres  from  17;t'^  to  1>*00  of  wide- 
'ead  revivals  of  reliction,  and  the  church 
a  whole  was  decidedly  quickened.  Many 


converts  were  added  to  the  congregations, 
anil  tlio  oi  (^anization  of  new  ( Inirches 
became  imperative  in  the  frontier  districts. 
To  avoid  conflict  or  collision  in  the  work  of 
church  extension,  the  General  Assembly 
and  tlie  General  Association  therefore 
adopted  in  1801  the  Plan  of  Union.  This 
plan  among  other  features,  allowed  Cong|re> 
gational  ministers  to  serve  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  vice  versa,  And  also  permitted 
mixed  churclics  of  ('ongret;ationalist.s  and 
Presbyterians  to  be  governed  by  c(Mnniittee- 
men,  and  to  be  rej)resented  in  i)resbytery. 
As  a  result  of  the  last  provision  namedf 
committeemen  sat  at  times  as  commission* 
ers  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  plan 
remained  in  operation  for  a  generanon. 
That  it  was  useful  to  the  churches  consult- 
ing to  it  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  a 
time,  is  freely  admitted  ;  liut  it  also  intro- 
duced nerms  of  strife,  for  its  features  were 
main  causes  of  the  controversies  and  con- 
flicts which  in  l&i"  led  t«i  (he  great  division. 

At  this  period  a  crisis  took  place  in  the 
history  of  Preshyteriartism  in  the  South. 
The  action  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery 
in  ordaining,  to  the  ministry,  during  and 
after  the  '*  Gieat  ReriTal,"  persons  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
were  not  qualified  for  tbe  office,  either  by 
learning  or  by  sonnd  doctriiic.  occasionea 
the  dissolution  of  the  presbytery  by  that 
syno<l  in  1S<k3,  and  finally,  iii  isio,  to  the 
initial  steps  in  the  establishment  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  f 'umlterland  Presbyteriwi 
Churoh.   (See  article  on  that  church. ) 

The  growtli  of  the  church  from  1800  to 
laiO  was  very  decided.  The  total  member- 
ship in  the  first  year  named  was  about 
20.000;  in  the  last  it  was  reported  as  bcinj; 
17'5.'127.  The  regions  in  which  juogress 
was  chiefly  made  were  tlic  West  and 
South.  This  jieriod  was  also  chamcterized 
by  a  strong  cilucatioiial  and  iiiissioiiary 
movement  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
theological  seminaries,  the  first  of  which 
was  begun  in  1812  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and 
also  in  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Mia- 
sions  in  1816,  and  die  Board  of  Education 
in  1819. 

Alxiut  the  year  182'.  the  ])eace  of  the 
church  bejfan  seriftnsly  to  !«»  (iistnrbcd  by 
controveinies  resjKM  tiiiL:  the  T'lan  of  Union. 
In  addition  to  «iuestions  constitutional  in 
their  nature,  there  were  also  questions  of 
policy  which  forced  themselves  upon  the 
church.  The  contributions  of  many  of  the 
chorehes  for  Home  Mission  objeots  were 
made  to  the  American  Home  Missionary 
.Society.  The  contributions  to  Foreign 
Missions  were  made  to  the  American  Hoard. 
A  large  portion  of  tlie  church  contended 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  conduct  by 
strictly  denominational  ajiencies  of  all 
evangelistic  work,  and  the  Pitt»hui|g  Synod 
in  IS^l  constituted  itself  into  the  Westeni 
Foreign  Missionanr  Society.  Those  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional  agwieies  belonged  to  the  partj 
known  as  the  "New  School;"  those- who 
advocated  it  to  the  "  Old  School."  V^c- 
trinal  questions  were  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  i-aised.  throuL'h  the  influence  of  the 
"  New  Divinity,"  whose  spread  occasioned 
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much  alann  In  oertein  qumiten;  and  tlie 

trials  of  Albert  Harnes  ana  Lyman  Beecher 
for  heri'sy,  tlio  former  at  PhUadelpliia,  the 
latter  at  Cinciunuti.  increased  the  U  iisiun 
between  tlie  parties.  The  slavery  question 
also  added  a  new  and  fedtler  aleiiMiic  to  the 
cuntruveray. 

The  strugKl®  between  the  Schools  came  to 
a  direct  issue  in  the  Geuecal  Afutembly  of 
1837,  and  solely  upon  matters  of  policy  and 
administratioo.  That  assembty  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Old  School**  abrogated 
the  "Plan  of  Union,"  exscinded  from  the 
church  the  SyniMls  of  Westimi  Reserve, 
Genesee,  (Joni-va  and  I'tic  M,  jiiisscd  resolu- 
tions a<;ainst  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary SiK-iety  and  the  American  Kducation 
Society,  and  established  the  Presliyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  When  the 
Aeaembly  of  1838  met»  the  "New  School" 
OMumiinoneiB  protested  against  the  ezolti- 
aion  of  the  del^^tes  from  tlie  four  ex- 
■einded  synods,  or^ranized  an  assembly  of 
their  own  in  the  iiresem  c  of  tlie  sitting; 
assembly,  and  then  withdrew  from  the 
house.  The  m;iti»is  at  issue  between  the 
Schools  were  referred  to  the  civil  courts 
for  settlement,  and  tlic  course  of  the  liti- 
gation was  such  as  to  make  tlic  "Old 
School"  trustees  the  legal  tiustecs  of  the 
Freebgrteriaa  Cburoli  in  the  United  States 
of  Ameriea. 

From  lH:i8  on,  the  two  branches  of  the 
churcii  <:rew  slowly  lint  steadily;  botli  were 
benefitted  by  icvivals  of  relii;ion  at  inter- 
vals— notably  tlie  revival  of  1857;  and  both 
made  progress  in  the  organizati<»n  of  their 
own  Iwnevolcnt  work.  The  "  Ohl  School  " 
established  the  Board  of  Church  Erection 
in  1844,  Ministerial  fieUef  in  1855,  and  Mis- 
■iona  for  Freedmen  in  188B.  As  early  as 
ISStt,  the  "New  School"  Assembly  began 
to  appoint  committees  for  the  receipt  and 
control  of  the  benevolent  contributions 
from  the  churches  under  its  <  ;ne:  in  184S2  it 
constituted  the  I'resby teri;ni  Committee  of 
Home  Missicms,  and  in  its  work  for  the 
negroes  in  the  South. 

The  growth  of  both  branches  was  checked 
by  disruption.  The  New  SebMl  Assembly 
of  1857  took  stroM  ground  In  opposition  to 
slavery,  as  a  reeult  of  whieh,  seyeral  South- 
em  presbyteries  withdrew,  and  organized 
the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  body  in  ]8<V}  formed  a  union 
with  the  body  now  known  as  the  "Presby- 
terian <  hun  ii  in  the  United  States." 

In  May.  1801,  tlie  Old  Schocd  Assembly 
metatPliMadelplite,  Fn.,  with  but  1:3  com- 
miasioneiB  present  from  the  states  which 
claimed  to  have  seceded  bom  the  Union. 
Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  a  commissioner  from 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  offered  reso- 
lutions, recommendiiif;  a  day  of  i)rayer,  ; 
professing  loyalty  to  the  Federal  govern-  ' 
ment,  and  declaring  it  a  duty  to  support 
that  government  and  preserve  the  Union. 
These  resolutiims  were  passed  by  a  vote  of 
156  to  (M,  the  minori^  however,  simply 
protesting  against  the  asaembly's  acting 
tipon  politiGal  isanee,  ao  aa  to  determine 
questions  of  civil  allegianoe.  The 
"  Spring  Resolutions "  were  the  reasons 
alleged  by  Southern  Presbyterians  for  their 


withdrawal  from  Che  church,  and  for  the 

organization  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Cliurch 
in  the  (Confederate  States  of  America." 
(See  next  section  on  the PrsabfterianChvnh 
in  the  U.  S.,  p.  75.>.) 

Under  the  pressurt^  of  a  widely-extemled 
and  growing  fraternal  feeling,  correspond- 
ence between  the  "Old  School"  and  the 
"  New  School "  GeneitU  Assemblies  was  eS" 
tablished  as  early  as  1888,  and  after  much 
deliberation,  reuni«m  was  oonsnmmated  he* 
tween  the  two  on  the  basis  of  the  **  Standards 

Iuire  and  simple,"  Nov.  12,  isno,  at  Pitts- 
»urg.  Pa.  Article  II.  of  the  Plan  of  Union 
containing  this  busis  is  as  follows:  "The 
reunion  shall  be  ettected  on  the  dcx  trinal 
and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  connnon 
standards;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  shall  be  acknowledged  to 
be  the  inaptitKi  word  of  God  and  the  only 
Infallible  rale  of  faith  and  pvaetieet  w 
Confession  of  Fliith  shall  continue  to  be  sin- 
cerely received  and  adopted  as  containing 
the  system  of  (htctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scuiptures;  and  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  I'resiivterian  (  liurcb  in  the 
United  .States  shall  V>e  approved  as  contain- 
ing the  principles  and  rules  of  our  polity." 
In  counection  with  reunion  a  memorial 
fund  was  raised,  the  amount  of  which  was 
rei>orted  as  being  $7.S.H:{,i)83.8&,  it  was 
mainly  ex|iende<1  in  paying  elmroh  debts, 
in  endowing  colleges,  and  ui  erecting  new 
houses  of  worshiji. 

Among  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  church  since  ISTO.  mention  is  ma<le  of 
the  following.  In  1S7<1,  the  (General  Assem- 
bly entered  into  the  "Alliance  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  throughout  the  world, 
holding  the  Presbyterian  Sjstem."  In  187tf, 
the  committee  on  S^stenmtio  Benefloenee 
was  appointed,  and  in  1881  the  important 
work  of  temperance  reform  was  entnisted 
to  the  permanent  committee  on  temper- 
ance. The  est-ablishment  of  the  l>o:4iti  ot 
Aid  for  colleges  and  ac;>demies  in  ls.«^:t,  was 
caused  by  the  demands  of  the  West,  and 
the  great  and  growing  import.ince  of  edu- 
cational interests.  In  l(v<<S  the  Centennial 
of  the  General  Assembly,  was  celebrated  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  a  Centenary  Fund  of 
|;«<)0,000  was  raised,  which  waa  devoted  to 
Ministerial  Relief. 

Correspondence  between  the  Oeneral 
Asseniblios,  North  and  .South,  was  tirst 
cst.'tblislied  in  isy2.  In  bS-S),  fi-aternal  dele- 
gates were  appointed,  and  a(>i>eared  in  the 
respective  bodies.  In  1S87  committees 
were  appointed  whose  imrpose  was  practi- 
cally the  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of 
reunion  between  these  separated  bodiea  of 
brethren  holding  a  common  faith  and 
polity.  In  IflM  these  committees  reported 
;  to  their  resj>ective  assetiiblies.  a  plan  of 
'  co-oj)eration  in  Foreign  :in<l  Hume  Mission, 
and  the  Freedmen  >  work.  The  plan  was 
adopted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  these  two  branches  of 
the  church  may  once  more  be  united,  labor- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  Chria^a  Kingdom  on  the  American 
continent. 

The  most  recent  event  in  the  history  of 
this  church  is  the  movement  now  progres* 
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(1890)  for  the  Revision  of  the  Westmin- 
r  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
ring  the  19th  century  hue  been  very 
krked.  While  the  popttlatfon  of  the 
jntry  ha«  increased  15  tiinei,  the  church 

increaRed  5«)  times.  Of  the  1,600.000 
rsons  reporteil  as  a<lfled  to  her  member- 
p  on  profession  of  faith,  duiin^'  tlu-  KK) 
irs  enilin-i  ISiiO,  740,(KX)  liave  been  re- 
ved  since  1870.  Tlie  ;jrowth  of  the 
arch  i«  shown  by  the  following  table: 

vn.    Xlnlatera.  Churches.  Cominunic&nU. 
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AoKXciEs. — The  missionary 
.1  evangelistic  work  of  the  church  is  con- 
cted  bv  8  boards,  the  names  of  which 
th  the  dates  of  organtsation  are  as  follows  : 

Home  Missions   181fi 

Kdiic.iciou    181» 

Foreign  MissUms   18.37 

Publication    1838 

Church  Erection   1844 

MiniHterial  Relief  1855 

Frei'dmen  1865 

Aid  for  ('ollepcs   18^3 

Hi  line  Mission  effort  was  liet,'un  as  early 
ITr*.  Hiid  was  carried  on  by  the  General 
tiod,  and  afterwards  by  tlie  General  As- 
nlily  tiy  means  of  committees,  the  Board 
Missions  not  beinj;  organized  nntil  isiij. 
lis  latter  agency  has  been  greatly  jiros- 
red  in  its  work,  and  had  in  its  employ  in 
K),  ITOl  missionaries,  and  expended  oon> 
butions  to  the  amount  of  !?s;ii,i70, 
foreign  Missiim  work  is  carried  on 
iniiir  the  .\meriean  Indiiuis  (sineo  1741); 
Syria,  (1821);  in  Indi:i.  in  Persia, 

"«>);  and  also  (at  later  dates)  in  ("liina, 
»m.  West  Africa,  ('orsica,  among  the 
inese  in  California,  in  Columbia,  Brazil, 
pail.  Chili,  the  Laos,  Mexico  and  Korea. 
1890,  the  total  number  of  missionaries 
th  lay  and  clerioal,  native  and  American, 
the  employ  of  the  board  was  1878,  dis- 
butcd  in  l.>  fields,  having  xindcr  their 
itrol  2rt,77*)  eommnnieants,  20,  H4S  scholars 
d  expending  !?!ti)T.1»72.  The  tot,al  contri- 
tions for  the  work  of  all  the  boards  and 
-  general  benevolence  in  1890^  was 
,287,180. 

Staxdabds.— Since  1720,  the  Westminster 
tnfession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  have 
en  the  doetrinal  standards  of  the  church, 
th  the  exception  that  the  chapters  deal- 
j  with  the  "  civil  magistrate  "  have  been 
tifiirined  to  the  Americ  an  doctrine  of  the 
ic  rt'l.ition  of  (.'iinreh  and  .State.  The  ad- 
nistnitive  standards  were  adopted  by  the 
•iioral  Synod  in  1788,  and  consist  of  a 
irm  of  (iovenmient.  Book  of  Discipline, 
4  Directory  for  Worship.  ▲  new  Book 


of  Discipline  was  adopted  in  1885.  In  1889, 
the  General  Assembly  sent  down  an  over- 
ture to  the  presbyteiies  on  the  subject  of 
fhe  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 

as  a  result,  the  (ienei-al  Asserolily  of  1800 
appointed  a  committ-ee  of  25  to  report  in 
1891  upon  the  whole  subject. 

Ei)r«  ATioNAi,  Institi  tions. — Tlu  re  are 
ati)re8eiit  i:;  Iheologicul  insiitutii 'H^,  wliirh 
report  annually  to  the  (ienenil  .Xssemldy. 
The  first  «if  these  was  established  in  1S12  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  dates  of  the  «8tab- 
lishmentof  otJier  seminaries  are:  Auburn 
(New  York),  1819;  Union  (Va.),  1824;  West- 
cm  (Alleghenv).  1827:  Lane  (Cincinnati), 
lS2f»;  MeCorniiek  (Chicago),  ISjd;  Cohim- 
bia  (South  Carolinal,  185J1;  Union  (New 
York),  is:!.");  Danville  (Kentucky),  Is.VJ; 
(rcrman  (Dubuque),  1St*5;  Biddle  "(colored, 
North  Carolina),  1868;  German  (Hloom- 
field,  N.  J.),  18<5ii;  .San  Francisco,  1871;  and 
Lincoln  (cobired.  Pa.),  1871.  Of  these  the 
seminaries  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
are  now  in  oonneetion  with  tiie  Presbyteiv 
ian  Church  in  the  United  .States.  The 
total  number  of  professors  and  leiicliers  in 
these  is  76;  of  scholars  "hi. 

Statisths  (1800).— Syncxls,  presby- 
teries, 2i:J;  ministers,  O.lViS;  churclns.  (i.s5»4; 
communicants,  775,SH);i;  total  contributions 
for  all  purpo.ses,  if I4,;><5.'^,l:;i.  (See  .VimitcB 
of  thf  Gtmrnl  Asaimbly,  1780-18JW,  and 
KernnU  of  the  Presbyterian  Churehy  1706- 
178S;  also,  Charles  Hodge,  Constff irMonal 
Watory  of  the  Presfmtertan  Chmvh,  Phila- 
delphia, 18.30-10,  2  vols.;  E.  11.  Gillett,  Hitf 
tory  of  the  PrcsbyUrian  Church,  1873,  2  vols.; 
C.  A.  Briggs,  Amertean  Prnbytertantmut 
New  York,  18sr,.) 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  commonly  known  as  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  South.  This  church  assumed 
organic  form  on  Dec.  4,  1861.  On  that 
date,  98  ministers  and  ruling  elders  met  at 
Angiista,  O*.,  and  eonstituted  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  f3ie 
Confederate  States  of  .\merica.  The  con- 
gregations fonning  the  constituency  of  this 
Genenil  Assembly  were  to  Im?  foun(^  within 
the  states  south  of  the  I'otoniac  and  Ohio 
rivers,  and  which  claimed  to  liavt-  sci cded 
from  the  Union.  In  addition  tu  the  politi- 
cal exigencies  which  had  arisen,  there  was 
likewise  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Uie  majority  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
loyal  states,  and  those  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  to  the  mtnre  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  "  Old  School"  Assembly  in  what  are 
ciUled  the  "Spring  Resolntions."  The 
Presbyterians  South  claimed  that  said  (ien- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  had  taken  action  on  a 
purely  political  question  by  the  passage  of 
these  resolutions,  and  had  assumed  to  de> 
tennine  the  question  of  civil  allegiancei. 
For  polMcal  and  eocleslastieal  reasons 
therefore,  the  Pre8b3rterian8  in  the  South- 
em  States  withdrew  from  the  Old  School 
bmly,  and  e(institut<"d  a  new  clinrcli  oru'ani- 
zation,  consisting  (ISfJl)  of  10  synnds,  47 
presbvteries.  about  7CK)  ministers,  KXK) 
eliurclies,  and  75.000  communicants,  of 
whom  al>out  10,000  were  colored  iiersons. 
In  1863,  this  church  was  enlaigea  by  the 
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acceiision  of  the  United  Synod  South,  the 
New  School  body  which  had  withdrawn  in 
1857,  and  received  bv  this  union,  about  12tJ 
ministers,  190  oliurohes,  Mid  18,000  oommu- 

nicants. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  1S('>5,  the  name  of 
the  iliuich  was  change<l  to  that  of  the 
Frmbyterian  Cjiuroh  in  the  United  Statei^. 
It  WM  further  strengthened  in  180»,  by  the 
ndherence  of  that  partv  in  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky,  which  by  *'  declaration  and  tes- 
ti?nony had  )>r<>test*«d  in  IxtT  iiL;aiii>.r  the 
action  of  the  (lid  Srhoul  (ieneral  Asx  tiilily 
with  reuMi'd  to  niiiii>lers  and  nienibeis  of 
the  Presbyterian  rhureli  South.  Tlie  siime 
cause  led  to  the  rei  i'ption  in  1S74  of  a  part 
of  the  Synod  of  Missouri.  The  total  addi- 
tion to  the  ohnioh  by  theee  accessions  was 
142  ministen*  2fI8  cburobes,  and  21,040  oom- 
municants. 

Repeati'd  efforts  wore  made  from  time  to 
time  after  fraternal  correHiiondencc  be- 
tween this  church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  in  the  I'.  S.  A.  but  without  success, 
until  the  year  In  that  year  the  initia- 

tive nvas  taken  by  the  Southern  General 
Assembly,  and  as  a  result  of  the  correspoud- 
•noe  then  Jiad,  fraternal  delegates  impeared 
from  both  chnrehes  in  tiie  respective  Gen- 
eral ARsemblies  for  ISS.",.  In  iss'.i,  a  plan 
for  co-<>peniti(m  in  Foreign,  Home  Mission 
ami  Fi Li  ilnu  n's  work,  was  jointly  ailojtted. 
Both  chmclies  are  un<jue.stionably  at  i»res- 
ent  in  cordial  fraternal  relations. 

Missu)X.vKY  AoKNCiKs.— The  Missionary, 
Evangelistic  and  Benevolt  nt  Agencies  of 
this  church  are  oonducted  by  means  of 
executive  oomniittees.  All  the  members 
of  the  several  committees  as  well  as  the 
secretaries  are  elected  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral .Xssembly,  and  are  «lircctly  res})onsible 
to  that  ImkIv.  This  metliod  of  a<lniini8tra- 
tion  constitutes  one  point  of  ditlc  rence  in 
policy  between  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  South;  the  former 
conductiiii;  its  work  through  corporate 
bodies,  called  Boards.  The  executive  com- 
mittees are  four  in  number,  vis..  Foreign 
Missions,  Home  Missions,  Education,  and 
Publication.  Foreijfn  Mission  work  is  con- 
ducted through  mission  stations  in  (  liina, 
India.  Japan,  Mexico,  South  .Vnu-rica, 
(ireece.  Italy,  the  Congo  Free  .State.  Africa, 
and  among  tlie  (.'hoctaw  and  Cherokee  In- 
dians in  the  United  States.  The  receipts 
for  this  branch  of  work  for  the  year  1888-00 
were  $107,027.00.  The  other  departments 
of  church  work  are  carried  on  with  energy 
and  success.  The  total  oontribudons  to 
benevolence  for  the  jear  1880-00  were 
$271,051. 

TnKoi.ociirAi.  IssTiTLTio.N.s. — Three  iiusti- 
tutions  are  directly  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Assembly:  Unicm  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Va.,  established  in  1821;  the  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  estab- 
lished in  1881;  and  the  institute  for  training 
oolorad  ministers,  established  at  Tuska- 
loosa,  Ala.,  in  1^77.  In  these  institutions 
during  the  year  IsSfMM).  there  were  Hi  pro- 
fessors, and  more  than  a  hundred  students. 

Standauds. — This  church  has  adopted  as 


its  confession  of  faith,  ^e  Westminster 

Confession  and  ratcehisnis.  When  fust 
organized,  it.s  sUiiui.inls  were  those  of  the 
Presltyteriau  Church  in  the  V.  S.  A.,  but  in 
1871',  a  new  "Book  of  church  onier  "  was 
adopted.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  by  the 
denomination  upon  the  doctrine  oi  the 
suirituality  of  the  church  as  expressed  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  (Chap.  xssi. 
Sect  4)  in  the  words  "Svnods  and  Coun- 
cils aix;  to  handle  or  conclude  nothing,  but 
that  which  is  ecclesiastical." 

Statistics  (1s'.hi(. — Synods,  l:>:  presby- 
teries. 71:  ministers,  1,17'.>:  churches,  2.40<): 
communicants,  Hl"^,T!'l ;  total  coulributious 
fur  all  purposes,  4»1,727,2<}3.  (See  Miiiuttt 
<tf  the  General  Atsemblif,  186S-0a ) 

THE  CUMBIRLANOPItlMyTIIIIAN  CHURCH.- 
This  church  originated  in  the  great  '*  Re- 
vival of  1800,"  whose  effects  in  Kentucky 
were  widespread  and  remarkable.  One  re- 
sult was  a  demand  for  ministers  beyond  the 
supi'ly,  and  in  the  emieavor  to  meet  this 
demand,  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
erred  in  oi-daining  men  who  were  not  quari- 
li»'d  for  the  Presbyterian  mini.stry,  either 
bv  literary  attainments,  or  theological 
views.  The  synod,  therefore,  in  1800,  dis- 
solved the  presbyter}'.  Certain  members  of 
the  presbytery,  however,  though  imddbited 
by  tJie  synexf  from  performing  ministerial 
functions,  ( II  ^'aiiizfd  what  was  called  a  coun- 
cil, and  this  agency  was  for  four  j'ears  the 
bond  of  union  between  them  and  their  ad- 
herents. On  the  4th  of  Feb.,  ISIO,  three  min- 
isters. Finis  Ewing,  Samuel  King,  and  Sam- 
uel McAdow,  reorganized  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery  in  Dickson  Co.,  Ky.  By  1818, 
the  church  was  large  enough  to  form  three 
liresbyteries.  and  tliese  were  organized  in 
that  year  into  the  Cumlwrland  Symnl.  This 
body  formulated  and  issued  a  "  Brief  State- 
ment," indicating  the  points  at  which  its 
members  <lissentf<l  from  tlie  Westminster 
Confession.  They  were  as  follows:  (1) 
That  thei-e  are  no  eternal  reprobates.  (2) 
That  Christ  died  not  for  a  part  only,  but 
for  all  mankind.  (8}  That  all  infants  dy- 
ing  in  infaney  are  snved  through  Chrut 
and  the  sanctiflcation  of  the  Spirit.  (4) 
That  the  Snirit  of  God  operates  co-exten- 
sively  on  tlie  worhl  :is  Chiist  has  made 
atonement,  in  Kin  h  a  manner  as  to  leave  all 
men  inexcueable.  '  To  i^ive  lietinite  form 
to  the  new  theological  departure,  the 
synod,  in  isu,  adopted  a  revlaion  of  tiie 
Westminster  Confession. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  church 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  in 
the  year  1829.  Since  that  date,  the  church 
has  grown  steadily  in  numbers  and  in  in- 
fluence in  the  southern  and  west^'rn  jior- 
tions  of  the  United  States.  The  prinei]«al 
event  in  its  recent  history  was  tiie  prej)ai-a- 
tioii  of  a  new  confession  of  faith  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amended  Westminster  Con- 
fe.>uiion,  adopted  in  1814.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  revision  is  thus  stated:  **  It 
was  impossible  to  eliminate  from  tlie  West- 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  all  the  features 
of  hyperCalvinism,  by  simply  expunging 
words,  phrases,  sentences,  or  even  sections, 
and  then  attempting  to  fill  the  vacancies 
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hu8  m:i(lc  by  corn  ctt'd  statements  or  Other 
.eolarAtioDH  for  the  objectionable  doctrine, 
fitfa  ft*  logical  sequences,  t>ervaded  the 
rhole  tyBtem  of  theoioKy  formulated  in  that 
lOok."  The  new  eonfeuion,  having  been 
ubmittecl  to  the  presbyteries  for  their  ap- 
•roval,  was  unanimously  adopted,  after 
areful  deliberation,  l)y  "the  (Wmeral  As- 
emhly.  which  met  at  S";i.slivi!Ui,  Tenn.,  in 
hc  _VL  ;ir  iN"^;;.  Thedek'*,';it<?,s  of  this  church 
fere  rereived  by  vote  into  the  "Presby- 
crian  Alliance/*  at  tiie  Belfast  Cooneil,  in 
he  year  1SS4, 

MissiONAUv  AoENciKs.— The  mission  and 
•ther  eranselistic  work  of  the  denomioa- 
ion  is  oonoucted  bj  five  boards,  vis. :  The 
ioard  of  Missions,  which  has  charge  of 
loth  the  home  and  foreign  work,  the 
VoiiT'ii's  Hotird  of  F(irtM<^n  Missions,  the 
Joarci  of  Publiration,  tlie  Hoard  of  Minis- 
erial  Relief,  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
!'he  foreign  missions  of  the  church  are  lo- 
ated  in  Japan,  Mexico  and  the  Indian 
.'erritory.  The  receipts  for  mission  work 
a  18«M0  were  $38,905.00. 

Eddcahov.— The  prin^al  institntion 
onnected  with  this  church  is  the  Cumber- 
and  University.  It  was  first  est.ililishcd  in 
K-J<5  at  I'rinceton,  Ky.  It  is  now  li>r;»tcd  at 
A!l)anon,  Tt-nn.,  and  has  a  jireiKii  ;itory,  a 
ollegiate,  and  a  theoloKical  (U'partment. 
n  IS'.tO,  :{8  students  wore  entered  for  the 
heologlcal  courae.  The  institution  is  one 
•f  the  most  prominent  and  useful  in  the 
•outhwest.  Several  other  educational  in- 
titutiotts  are  affiliated  wHIi  tSie  ohurob, 
hongh  not  directly  denominational. 

Statistics  (18U0).— Synods,  15;  prcsby- 
eries,  lis;  ministers,  164(5;  congregations, 
""♦I:  coniniunicants,  l(W,21t):  total  contri- 
•ntions  for  all  purposes,  ji7">l,*Wl.  (See 
iliniitea  of  the  Ventral  AxHrmhly,  1821)-UU; 
iacDonald,  Ilhtunj  of  the  Cumfierland  Pre*- 
iftertan  Church,  Xashville.  l'<s.^.) 
CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  COL- 

mCD.— The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cum- 
wrland  Presbyterian  Church,  in  setaion  at 
lurfreesboro,  Tenn.,  in  ISOO,  took  the  deci- 
ive  step  of  setting  apart  as  an  independent 
rganization  the  colonel  niinisfers  and  meni- 
lers  under  its  jurisdiction.  As  a  resnlt  of 
his  in  tioii,  tlic  (ienenil  Assembly  of  the 
nmberland  <  liurch.  Colored,  was  organ- 
zed  at  Nashville,  Tenn,,  in  May,  1874.  It 
onsist»  ( lsfN>),  of  6  synods,  20  presbyteries, 
iM)  niinistei^,  800  congregations;  with,  it  Is 
laimed,  20,000  oommunimnts. 

THI  UNITtO  PRESSVTEItlAN  CHURCH  OF 
lORTH  AMIRICA  is  the  principal  Americ.in 
epresentativ*  oif  the  dissenting  churches  of 
•i  ntland.  For  informution  with  reference 
o  the  causes  wliich  led  to  their  dissent,  tl\c 
eader  is  rclCncd  to  tlio  artich-  on  tlic 
Jnited  rreshyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
)n  the  American  continent.  thi.<«  church 
cached  organic  form  during  the  middle  of 
he  18th  centunr. 

The  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
,nd  from  Scotland  to  the  colonies,  to  a  con- 

iderable  t  xtrnt,  were  connected  with  tlic 
'rjraniz.itions  known  as  the  Associ.ite  and 
{eformed  Presbytcriun  (  liuiclit  s  of  Scot- 
and.  To  supply  the  religious  needs  of  the 
iolonlstsy    the   Befonned  Presbyterian 


Church  sent  out  as  its  f.rst  minister,  the 
Uev.  Josc]>h  Cuthbertson,  who  settled  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1751;  and 
the  first  Reformed  rresbyterian  Presbytery 
of  America  was  oraanized  in  ITIS.  The 
Aseooiate  Synod  of  Scotland  aent  out  to  Hie 
colonies  the  Hevs.  Alexander  Gellatly  and 
Andrew  Arnot,  who  organized  hy  its  order 
on  the  2d  of  Nov.,  IT"):),  the  .\.HSociate  Pres- 
bytery of  I'timsylvuniu.  In  1777.  a  confer- 
ence was  held  lictwccn  representatives  pf 
till-  Associate  and  of  the  Keformed  Tresby- 
terian  Churches  with  a  view  to  uuiou.  This 
movement  was  delayed  b}'  the  war  for 
ludependenoe,  in  which  the  ministers  and 
members  of  both  bodies  took  a  prominent 
part  on  the  side  of  the  colonics;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  union  was  consum- 
mated Nov.  I,  17S2,  in  tla  rity  of  Philadel- 
phia,  I'a.,  ami  the  chief  judicatory  of  tlie 
church  received  the  iianu-  of  "Tin'  SvuikI 
of  the  Associate  Hefonnc<l  Church."  A 
portion  of  the  ministers  and  members  bow- 
ever,  declined  to  enter  into  this  union  and 
continued  as  tlie  Associate  Synod. 

The  United  Church  proceeded  gradually 
witii  the  work  of  a  more  complete  organizar 
tion,  adopting  its  standards  of  faitli  and 
discijiline  in  17',Ki,  and  erecting  a  General 
.Synod,  which  met  lirst  at  (ireencastle,  I'a., 
in  INH.  In  lsl(»  a  discu-ssion  arose  ui>on 
the  subject  of  "  .S:i(  ranu-ntal  Communion" 
in  which  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mas<in,  of 
New  York  took  a  leading  part,  ami  main- 
tained finally  that  the  churcli  was  under  ob- 
ligation to  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  table,  all 
true  believers.  This,  and  other  issues,  led 
to  the  withdrawal  in  1820  of  the  Synod  of 
Sriotii,  wliich  took  the  name  of  the  Associ- 
ate JCcfornicd  SyniMl  of  the  West,  In  ISi'l, 
the  Synod  of  the  Caroliuas  also  withdrew, 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Associate  Ke- 
formed Syn«Ki  of  tin-  .South.  In  1822,  the 
Genenil  Synod  united  with  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  8.  A.,  thus  bringing  its  history  to  a 
close. 

The  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  not  satisfactory  to  many  persons  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  (ieneral  Synod. 
As  a  result,  the  .\ssociate  Reformed 
Synod  of  New  York  met  at  Newhurg,  Sept., 
1S22,  and  determined  to  continue  it«  exist- 
ence. This  b«Mly  remained  separate  from 
the  General  Synod  of  the  West,  until  1855, 
when  the  two  4>odiea  coalesced;  the  first 
United  Synod  meeting  at  Allegheny  City* 
Pa..  In  im. 

Negotiations  looking  toward  niiion  be- 
tween the  Associate  and  As.mn  iate  Ke- 
fornit  d  C  hurchos,  l>eg;ui  ;is  early  as  May, 
IMJ,  but  were  not  completed  until  1S.>{<,  at 
which  date  both  churches  were  made  one, 
and  the  new  organization  was  called  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America.  The  firat  General  Assembly  met 
at  Xenia,  O.,  May,  16B0. 

Standards.— The  basis  of  union  adopted 
in  18.%*<  consisted  of  the  Westminster  Coufes- 
sinii  of  Faith  and  Cati-chisnis,  modified  in 
relation  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  in  addition  a  judicial  testimony 
containing  eighteen  articles  and  declara- 
tions. These  latter  are  ei^lanatoiy  of.  the 
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Confuaiom  of  Faith,  mnd  amoni;  otiieritaCe- 

Benti,  include  tlie  f()11<>win<;  distinctive 
denominational  priiuiplfs:  fl)  tliat  slave 
holding  is  a  *'  viulritimi  uf  tlx-  law  <>f  (iod:" 
(2)  that  secret  sovitties  are  inconsistent 
witli  ciiurcli  niemb«rslii|i :  {'i)  that  com- 
munion is  ordinarily  to  be  limited  to  the 
memli«rgtiip  of  the  denomination;  (4)  that 
"  public  social  covenaatiag  is  »  moral  dutv  " 
on  extraordinary  o«OMto«is;  and  (5)  tbat 
the  PsalmR  are  to  be  "song in  woi-ship  both 
public  and  private,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
devotional  compositions  of  uninspired 
men."  The  church  has  also  adopteil  a 
hook  of  jjovernnu'iit  and  discii)line.  and  a 
directory  for  woi-ship.  Ministers,  elders, 
and  church  membere  are  all  i-ecjuired  to 
subscribe  to  both  the  doctrinal  and  adminis- 
trative standarda. 

MusioKAJiT  AoBMCiaa.— Th«ewumUatic 
work  of  thin  church  is  carried  on  by  t  Boards, 
Forei<;n  >rissions.  Home  Missions.  Freed- 
men's  Missions.  Church  Extension  Publica- 
tion. Education  and  Ministerial  Kolief. 
Foreitrn  Missions  were  at  one  time  con- 
ducted by  it  in  Trinidad,  Syria,  and  China 
as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  India,  but  the  work 
is  now  concentrated  in  the  two  latter  conn- 
tries.  In  1890  there  were  in  these  two  lands, 
185  mission  stations,  with  529  missionaries 
and  missionary  helpers,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditares  for  the  year  were  $100,539.00. 
The  total  benevolent  denominatioBM  con- 
tributions in  ISIM)  was  A|iW,.'W>S.O(», 

Insti TLTioNS. — Tlio  Work  of  thcolopical 
education  was  begun  by  this  denomination 
in  171M  by  the  appointment  of  the  Kev.  John 
Anderson,  D.D.,  as  the  Prt)fesKor  of  Theol- 
ogy, and  the  establishment  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminanr  at  Service  Creek,  Pa.  The 
claim  is  made  that  this  was  the  first  theo- 
logical school  in  the  U.  S.  There  arc  now 
5  theological  seminaries;  Newburg.  Alle- 
gheny, and  Xenia  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  1  each  in  Egyi>t  and  ln«lia.  Six 
colleges  are  also  under  cii  iiDtiniiatimial  con- 
trol, and  in  adilition  J  Foreign  Mission  train- 
ing schools. 

Statistics  (1890.)— Synods,  10;  presbyter- 
ies, S9;  ministers,  774;  c<»ljR«gations,  901; 
commonicants,  1€6,921;  total  contributions, 
f1,134,moa  (See  Sconller,  Jfimiial  the 
United  PresbyfcrbM  Church,  Hairisburg, 
Pa.,  i^^i.) 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  Of 
NORTH  AMERICA.  GENERAL  SYNOD,  Tho  early 
history  of  this  body,  which  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  will  be  found  under  the 
heads,  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America.  The  anion  formed  in  1782 
between  the  Reformed  and  Associate  Presby- 
teries in  the  U.  S.  nndor  tho  name  of  the 
**  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,"'  was  not  satisfa<-toi y  to  a  consid- 
eralile  nuinlMT  of  the  members  of  the  Re- 
foiine<l  Preshyfi'rian  Church.  This  ilissat- 
isfaction  le<l  to  the  ff)rmation  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  lT.*s,  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America. 
The  widely  scattered  condition  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  presbytery,  made  it  neces- 
sary at  first  to  conduct  the  work  of  orer- 


sight  by  3  committees.  In  1809,  however, 

these  committees  were  oi-ganizcd  into  pre.s- 
byteries.  ami  a  synod  was  constituted  in 
the  city  of  I'liila<Klplii,%.  In  iss-',.  this 
syntxi  was  erectetl  into  a  (ieneral  .Synod. 
The  alleite<l  secular  chann  ter  of  tin-  U.S. 
constitution  was  the  occasion  of  consiiler- 
able  controversy  in  the  denomination,  and 
finally,  iu  1888,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
a  part  of  the  ministers  and  chnrches,  ami 
the  orissnisation  of  the  body  known  as  tho 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Xorth  America. 

The  Westminster  standards  are  iwcepted 
by  this  church  as  it^i  stAtidards  of  doctrine, 
with  the  addition  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  a  document  called  "  Reforni.iti->n 
Principles  Exhibited."  The  Psalms  of 
David  are  used  to  tlie  exclusion  of  hymns 
in  pablic  worship.  Participation  in  seaiinK 
ordinances  is  permitted  only  to  such  per- 
sons as  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  body. 

It  coiidu<"ts  its  missionary  and  evange- 
listic work  by  means  of  4  Boards,  Fon-ign 
Missions,  Home  Missions,  Education  and 
rhureh  Extension,  its  Foreign  Mission  is 
located  in  Northern  India,  and  there  is  also 
a  tlieological  seminary  with  2  profesSOl*, 
in  tlie  ci^  of  Philadelphia. 

Statistics(1800).— Presbyteries,  6;  mims- 
tem,  48;  chnxohea,  47;  communicants,  6000; 
l>enevolent  eontributioas,  $ll,000.00i, 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMIOtVNOOOF  THf  SOUTH. 

— This  body  began  its  organic  existence  in 
May,  178.'),  when  certain  congregations  nom- 
inally in  coniu?cti<m  with  the  Associate 
Presbyteries  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
taken  under  the  care  of  tho  .Synod  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  The.se  con- 
gregations in  1790,  were  constituted  into 
Uie  pre8l>ytery  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia: and  in  1808,  the  prsebytery  was  divided 
and  the  Sjmod  of  the  Carolinas  "(raa  oritan- 
ized.  The  connection  of  the  Synod  with  the 
General  Synod  i>f  the  A.ssociate  Reformed 
Church  continued  until  \i^'22.  In  that  year 
"  on  .at'count  of  various  practices  wliich  ]ire- 
vailed  in  some  8«"ctions  of  the  <U>noniiiiaiinn 
it  withdrew,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
higher  court,  resolved  itself  into  an  inde- 
pendent co-ordinate  synod*  its  name  beinc 
chaiij^ed  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
of  the  South."  The  churolies  of  this  de- 
nomination are  now  scattered  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Texas,  and  have  been  more  pri>s- 
perous  within  the  jiast  ten  years  than 
in  any  other  periiMl  of  tlu'ir  history. 

Foreign  Mission  w<nk  was  c.arrietl  on  by 
this  church  in  conjunction  with  affiliated 
l>odies  until  187U,  when  the  synod  estab- 
lished its  own  mission  work  in  Mexico.  In 
1888,  a  theolofcical  seminary  was  founded 
at  Dne  West,  S.  C,  and  in  188P,  Erakine 
College  was  established.  Both  of  these 
institutions  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Statistics  (1890). — Ministers,  S5;  oongrs- 
gations,  117;  communicants,  WJ(K», 

THE  SVNOOOF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERI- 
AN CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.— This clunch 
is  one  of  tlie  several  churdhsa  in  the  Cnited 
States  which  trace  tlieir  origin  back  to  the 
Scotch  Dissenters.  Until  1838,  the  synod 
was  one  with  the  body  now  known  at  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Befonned  FkMligrt»> 
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I  Churcli.  In  that  year  a  controveny 
io  concerning  the  relations  of  members 
he  church  to  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
ntrjr,  and  as  a  result  the  body  diTided 

this  branch  holds  as  a  speoiiil  and  dls- 
:tive  prinelpla,  **  that  civil  goremment 

divine  ordimuMM,'*  and  that  therefore, 
ormed  PresbyterianR  are  to  "  refuse 
*  incorporation  with  any  (government 
ch  does  riot  in  some  form  rccojjnize 
.  prinoiplt'  and  fjivo  it  effective  exprcs- 
I  in  its  Ic^nslation."  And  inasmucii  as 
Constitution  of  the  United  StatM 
TM  no  lepfal  basis  for  any  Cluristian 
aire  in  the  adminiatratiom  of  covem- 
it**  therefore.  Ref ormed  Fnabyteiiaae 
to  refuse  to  penorm  aoy  elvil  set  which 
lives  an  oath,  inch  for  instance,  ai  vot> 
for  state  officers. 

he  standanls  of  the  church  are  the 
>tininster  ConfesHion,  a  test  inn  my  «'n- 
■d  "Reformed   Principles  Exhibited," 

a  covenant  solemnly  sworn  and  sub- 
bed by  the  nynod,  at'Pittsburg  in  1871, 
preebyteries  havine  previonaly  approved 
same.  For  other  dietlDCttve  MUiciplea, 
the  publication,  R^ortnaUon  I*rtnctplen. 
he  denomination  conducts  Home  Mission 
•k  throush  a  Central  lioard  of  Missions, 
ited  at  Pittsbui)^'.  i'ii.,  aiuI  Forii^'ii  Mis- 
1  work  through  a  l>o;ird  witli  he;tdquar- 
i  in  New  York  City.    Forei>?n  Missions 

successfully  sustained  by  it  in  Syria 
.  Asia  Minor. 

snruTioNa.— Its  ediiGati<nial  institations 
Geneva  ColleKe,  Beaver  Falls,  Pk.,  and 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 
TATlSTics  (18SW),— Presbyteries,  11;  min- 
is, 124:  coiiKi ouatioiis.  l.M:  coinmuni- 
ts,  ll.'JS'.t;  tot;il  fontril>uliotis  for  all 
poses.  ?i:i.ks,»U.'».  (See  Rt'/ormed  I'reiihyte- 
I  TiMiinonn,  Philadelphia,  18i^l ; Ulawow, 
tory  of  thr  HrJ'ormpd  FreattyttrlMH  CSmreA 
America,  Baltimore,  1S(<8. ) 
aOOIATE  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.-This 

ireh  eonsists  of  the  ministers  and  oonsra- 
ions  which  declined  to  enter  Into  the 

on  formed  in  1K'>S  between  the  Associate 
As.socijitc  Reformed  .Synods.  (See 
I'nitnl    I'rcxhj/teriiiii  C/iiirrh  of  yorfh 

fried.)    It  consists  (itjyo)  of  4  presby- 

es,  i'>  niinistn-s.      congngattons,  and 

m  communicants. 

TORMEO  (THE)  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA,  and 
ONMEO  (THE)  CHURCH  IN   THE  UNITED 

,TBt,  win  be  fonnd  imdMr  tiie  head  of 
rasMBD  GRuacBn. 

ELSH  CALVINimC  METHODItr  CHURCH^ 

itjuis  from  the  principality  of  Wales  set- 
l  in  the  several  colonies  <furin>r  the  17th 
,  istb  centuries.  As  early  as  1714.  a  Welsh 
shyterian  eon^rej^ation  w.is  patliered  in 
Great  Valley.  <'iu  st«r  Co.,  I'a..  atui  h  :is 
listered  to  bV  the  Rev.  David  Kvan,  who 
»  tile  first  licentiate  educated  by  tiie 
ebyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  The 
Uh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  is. 
vever,  in  oriein  direcfly  eooneeted  with 
church  of  the  similar  name  In  the  prin- 
llity.  (See  this  article  under  the  head  of 
XB8,  p.  74M.  i  The  earliest  separate  con- 
gation  in  tlie  United  States  was  estal>- 
led  at  Remsen,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  182H\. 
I  trstpvesbylBry  was  held  on  the  10th  of 


May,  1828.    The  Synod  of  Xew  Tork  was 

established  in  the  Hame  year,  the  Synod  of 
Ohio  in  IS.32,  that  of  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and 
that  of  Pennsylvania  in  1845.  A  General 
Assembly  was  erected  in  1809,  and  has  been 
repiesented  in  all  the  Councils  of  the  "  AlU- 
anoe  of  the  Reformed  Churches." 

Tlie  ehurch  conducts  Hume  Mission  work 
tliruui:li  a  committee,  and  sustains  jointly 
with  tlie  church  in  the  motherland.  Foreign 
Mission  work  in  India.  ll«  stiindards  are 
strongly  Calvinistic,  its  worship  is  simple, 
and  its  services  are  conducted  altogether  in 
the  Welsh  language.  A  monthly  denomi- 
national magadne,  The  Friend  from  the 
Old  Country,"  has  been  sustained  for  more 
than  forty  years.  The  younger  members  of 
the  con);regations  as  a  rule,  connect  them- 
selves, in  time,  with  the  Presbyterian 
C'hurch  in  the  T'.  S.  A.,  SO  that  the  church 
is  largely  (  nmjxiftcd  oC  oldev  penoBB^  and 
recent  immigrants. 

Statistics  (18iK)). — Synods*  6;  pNshy- 
teries,  lU;  preachers,  130:  dmioliea,  197; 
communicants,  12,275;  adhetents*  n,617; 
total  eontribvtions,  $00,S9T. 

CAVAVA.  the  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
CANAOAti— The  first  Presbyti  rian  jninistcr  in 
the  territory  now  covered  Ly  tlie  Dominion 
of  Canada,  appears  tn  have  been  the  liev. 
.lames  Lyon,  who  wsis  ordained  l>y  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  U.  s  \., 
and  sent  in  1764  to  Nova  Scotia  let  minister 
to  the  imroigrauts  in  that  region.  From 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  forward, 
settlements  of  colonists  with  Presbyterian 
views  weie  founded  both  in  the  Maritime 
and  Western  Provinces,  and  naturally  the 
relijrious  divisions  existing  in  Scotland 
were  i)ei  netualed  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantii'.  In  17*'>(',  a  jut  stiytery  connected 
with  the  Ah.sociate  Svntxl  of  Scotland  was 
formed  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  a  little  lat«r 
date,  congregations  both  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  were  gatiiered  whose 
eccleshuitical  oooneotioii  was  with  the  Es- 
tablished Chnroh  of  Scotiand. 

The  first  congveintion  of  Presbyterians 
established  in  Quebec,  wa.s  organized  in 
1787,  and  about  17(H),  a  similar  congregation 
was  gathered  in  Montreal.  The  latter 
organizjition  was  fomied  bv  a  minister  of 
tlie  J'resbyterian  Church  In  the  U.  S.  A. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  min- 
isters connected  witli  both  tiie  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Dutch  chnrohes  of  the 
U.  8.  A.,  entered  Canada  at  several  points, 
and  established  churches  and  preaching 
stations.  For  instnnre,  the  first  chureli  in 
Toronto  was  organized  by  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutx-h  denomination.  The  ear- 
liest presbytery  in  the  Westeni  Provinces 
was  oru'ani/.ed  in  1808  in  Montreal.  The 
first  ecclesiastical  union  effected  in  Canada 
was  that  between  tlie  Burgher  Presbytery 
of  Truro,  and  the  Anti-Burgher  Presbytery 
of  Piotou,  under  the  name  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1818,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  all 
the  Presbyterian  congrej^ations  in  the  ci»un- 
try  into  one  chureb.  but  the  movement 
failed  through  lack  of  supjiort  by  the  min- 
isters connected  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.   The  llmt  meeting  of  the  synod 
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connected  with  the  latter  church,  was  held 

ill  and  of  the  Synod  of  the  I'liirod 

Piesbvtfrian  Chinch  in  1S4<).  In  1S44.  the 
periixl  of  the  "i^'iiiit  tH.srn]itii)ii,"  almut 
onO'fuurth  ol  the  iniuisU'iH  and  chuicht's  in 
the  Scotch  connection  Hei).inito(l  fr«)m  their 
brethren,  and  organized  tlie  Presbyterian 
(Free)  Chui-ch  of  Canada.  In  1801,  this 
church  united  with  th«  church  which  had 
been  orf*«n1zed  In  1847  out  of  liie  Seceeeion 
and  Ki  licf  Clinrrhcs.  under  tlie  name  of 
thv  I  nitod  I'li'shy teri;in  Syno<l  in  Canada. 
The  new  oit;.inization  Uiok  tlic  UBineof  the 
Caiiiida  I'rfsbytprian  ('luin  li. 

The  need  and  desire  for  cliunh  unity 
found  expreHsion  repeatedly  as  already 
eugK^^<)<  i"  ^'i*^  history  of  the  church, 
and  finally  culminated  in  1875.  In  that 
year  there  were  four  churohm  occupying 
the  ground,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  con- 
gregations conneoted  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian (  hnrrh  in  thi-  V.  S.  A.  These  finr 
chnr<  hi  s  wi  re  the  I'l i  hbyt<'rian  ("hiiieh  in 
(  i^iiada,  conneetid  witli  tlie  Cliiuih  of 
ScotlaiHl;  the  Canada  I'leshyterian  <  liureh; 
the  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces;  and 
the  Church  of  the  Maritime  Prtjvinces  in 
connection  with  tlie  Church  of  .Scotland. 
Tliefle  four  churches,  "Beliering  that  it 
would  be  for  the  0ory  of  Ood,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  that 
they  should  unite,"  constituted  at  Montreal, 
June  IT),  IST-'..  the  church  known  as  **The 
Presbyterian  Chuich  in  Canada." 

At  the  time  of  union,  the  churrh  con- 
sisted of  4  synods,  83  presbyteries,  771  min- 
isters, 1000  congreganooB,  and  about  M^OOO 
communicants. 

The  territorr  occupied  by  this  church  is 
venr  great.  Is  cxtenda  from  the  Atlantic 
to  litae  Padfle,  ts  dlTided  politically  into 
nine  provinces,  and  has  an  area  equal  to 
tliat  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here  and  there,  in  this  lnuad  lield,  tluTe 
are  a  few  chun  hes  still  tun  inimcted  with 
the  eeneral  organization.  l>ut  this  condition 
of  arfairs  is  being  gradually  remedied.  In 
1887,  the  Chui-ch  dt  Scothind'  withdrew  ffmn 
British  Columbia,  surrendering  the  oonm- 
gations  in  that  province  to  Uic  Canaotan 
Church.  In  Qoeoec  and  Ontario,  a  synod  in 
oonnection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  yet 
exists,  having  under  its  care  some  e\<iht  or 
nine  congregations,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  a 
Rvno<l  with  the  same  connection  controlling 
a\>out  12  churches,  and  l.JKK)  conimunicantti. 
These  bodies,  it  is  probable  will  be  soon 
absorbed  by  the  Canadian  Church,  and 
then  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
will  be  a  living  tUnatration  of  the  value  and 
power  of  unity  in  Chrlttlaa  faith  and  wcilc 

Stawdakdh.— This  church  adberec  to  the 
Westminster  st-xndaixls. 

M 1  -  ~  1 1  >  N  A  u-i  .\  o  J-  N(  1 K  s  —  Evangel  istic  and 
benevolent  work  is  carried  on  luuier  the 
direction  of  Home  Mission  and  ForeiLTii 
Mission  committees,  a  Hoard  of  French 
Evangelization,  and  a  Widows',  Orphans' 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund.  Foreign  Mis- 
tione  are  conducted  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
Trinidad.  Formosa,  Honan  (China),  Central 
India,  and  among  the  Indians  in  the  north- 
west. The  total  number  of  niissinnaries 
and  missionary  helpers  ( it^)  was  '^M,  and 


the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  $108,915. 
The  Boai-d  of  French  Evantjelizatii m  em 
ployed  (IMW)  87  missionaries.  36  teachers, 
ex]>ciidi  (1  j>.")l,2+5  and  had  under  its  care  26 
churclu-s,  and  V2  stations.  There  is  also  io 
connection  with  the  church*  *  Womn's 
Foreign  31is«ion  onranization. 

Institutions.— These  are  six  in  number; 
the  Presbyterian  College  ( IlaUf as),  Mocria 
College  (Queliec).  Presbyterlaa  CcAhga 
(Montreal  I,  Queen's  rniversity  and  Collega 
(Kingston),  Knox  Collej^c  (Toronto),  and 
Manitoba  College  (WinniiH.:).  Tliese  in- 
stitutions have  each  a  theological  de^iart- 
ment.  and  had  in  1869410^  an  ansiCgat*  cf 
772  students. 

.SfA  I  isTK  s  (isi»(»).— MlnIafcail,W2;  churches 
and  stations,  2,838;  communicants,  104,1485; 
total  benevolent  contribntiona,  tS,<M,t614)lk 
(See  J.  Croil.  HMoHcal  and  kuUUHcal  fie- 
juirt  of  the  Preaftyterian  Church  Canada  im 
i  n.iui  rlion  \rlth  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Mon- 
treal, ise.s;  (Ji-egg.  Hintonj  of  the  Presliyttnan 
C/iiirrfi  in  f)ii  Doiuinlon  <>''  (  iimi'la,  Toronto, 
18^:  Campbell,  History  qf  tJte  6L  GaMel 
Pretbyteriatk  CkureA,  JTeiMrsal,  Mvntnai, 
8vo,1887.) 

The  WncT  Immes,  Mexico  and  Cxx- 
TBAi.  Amkrioa.— The  eariieat  Fxeabyterian 
organisation  in  these  regions  was  the  Prae- 

bytery  of  Caledonia,  organized  in  1009  in 
connection  with  the  unfortunate  Scotch  col- 
onial enter) iiise  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
U]>on  the  failure  of  the  colony  in  1701,  one 
of  the  ministers  becamc  paatoT of  ft ohoieh 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Presbyterian  missions  Were  eetablished 
in  Honduras  in  1850,  in  Mexico  in  187S,  and 
in  Guatemala  in  1882.  The  total  strength 
of  the  •evecal  Preabjterian  misatcn  orguii- 
satlons  In  Mexico  appears  to  be  (1890) 
ministers,  44;  congregations,  105  ;  commu- 
nicants 6.(M)0:  of  whom  more  than  '..ooit  are 
in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch 
in  the  U.  b.  A.  The  other  general  stations 
have  each  CM  adniatcr  and  a  aingle  congra* 

pat  ion. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Ann  are  two  inde- 
pendent organisatioaii  one  of  which  ia  the 
Presbyterr  of  Trinidad  with  IS  miatoten.  IS 
coiqcregations,  and  800  oommnnicanta.  The 

other  Is  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  of  Jamaica. 

Presbytcrianism  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
began  in  1S2U  by  the  arrival  of  missionaries 
sent  by  the  Glasgow  Mission  Society.  In 
1H.'!4i,  these  missionaries  with  others  organ- 
ized the  Jamaica  Missionary  Presbytery. 
A  theological  seminary  for  the  education 
of  ministers  was  established  in  1841,  and  is 
located  at  Xingaton.  In  1848^  the  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ofatireb  of  Jamaiea  wac 
constituted  as  an  independent  body.  In 
additi(m  to  conpregations  under  the  care  of 
the  svntHl.  three  colonial  coiiprei^atioiis  of 
the  hstahlished  Church  of  .Scotland  are 
found  on  the  island.  The  svimhI  is  a  llour- 
ishinn  body,  consisting  (I8Mi)  of  4  j)rcshy- 
teries,  .K)  imniatan,  06  congregations  and 
stations.  0,444  eommnnieants;  and  the  total 
contributions  were  £7.160. 

South  AMxnrcA.— >Piwriijf>erian  missicr 
stations  were  established  on  this  continent, 
in  Guatemala  in  IMO;  the  Argentine  Hepub- 
lic.  l.s>0:  Brazil,  18oU:  Chih,   lUTi.  i>tati» 
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r»  show  that  the  miBsiotu  consiHt  of 
inisters,  4o;  missiunary  helpers,  84;  con- 
-e^^atioDs,  til;  communicants  2,8:^2.  The 
illowinff  churches  exist  virtuallv  as  inde- 
mdent  ondies.  The  Synod  of  tbo  Dutch 
efonned  Church  in  Sunnam,  with  6  minis* 
rs.  6  eongreuations  and  sbout  1200  00m- 
uniratits.  In  Patagonia,  on  the  Rio 
liiipat.  thoro  are    two  congi-epati<uis  of 

clsh  CalviiiiNtic  Methodists,  m  rvoil  by  a 
inister  and  liaviiij,'  about  .'kxj  comnnini- 
ints.  TliL'se  latter  churches  are  not  mis- 
on  churches  but  organized  congregations 
•nnected  with  a  Welsh  colony  established 

that  reeion.  The  strongest  Presbyterian 
'ganizstion  in  South  America  Is  the 
juiich  of  Brazil. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  BRAZIL.— 
he  tirst  ctTtjrt  to  estaUli.-sli  tlic  Calviiiistic 
itli  in  iirazil  wa.s  made  in  l.Vw  under  llie 
LsiiiceP  o{  the  l  elelirati-d  Admiral  Coligiiy, 
id  by  the  e.stal)li.Hhment  of  a  colouy  of 
uguenots,  on  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Rio 
)  Janeiro.  Papal  persecution,  bowever, 
ade  short  work  of  the  colony,  and  the 
Inciual  minister,  Jolin  Boles,  was  put  to 
mth  Dvthe  Jesuits  on  th%  site  of  the  cap- 
\\  of  fhazil. 

The  first  Prcsltytorian  missionary  who 
'('"led  in  Brazil  in  the  im  ^eiit  ceuturv 
a.s  the  Uev.  A.  G.  .Simontun,  of  Pennsyl- 
mia.  who  was  sent  out  bv  the  Hoard  "of 
.>ri  iirn  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  (.'hurch 
tlie  U.  S.-A.,  and  landed  at  Rio  do  Jan- 
ro  in  August,  18fiO.  In  1802,  a  church 
as  ornanized'at  Rio,  and  in  180S,  the 
•esbyterj'  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  was  formed, 
ith  4  ministers  and  2  churches,  and  bail 
itler  its  care  (l.s8!t).  20  ministect,  28 
lun  hcs,  and  <Un  cumn\nnirant.s, 
III  l>sri.  the  I'reslivtery  of  liio  do  Janeiro 
ibniitted  a  plan  o^  union  to  the  ditTerent 
issionaries  and  churches.  As  a  first  result 
'  this  movement,  the  ministers  and 
lurches  connected  witli  the  Presbyterian 
hurch  South,  otganized  the  Presbytery  of 
ampinas  in  1880,  and  tiiat  of  Femambnco 
.  These  b'lrlies.  in  lA^'^,  toirctlier 

ith  the  Pre.sbvteiy  of  Kio,  met  in  tlie  first 
leshyterian  C'luiich  in  Kio  de  .Faiieiro.  and 
■•;anized,  l»v  tlie  consent  of  the  (iencral 
.ssenihlies  intercritoil.  the  .Synod  of  the 
resbyterian  Church  of  Brazil.  This  sj'nod 
an  independeut  body,  is  a  member  of  the 
Alliance  of  tbo  Reformed  Churches,"  and 
as  under  lis  oate  (1800)  4  presbyteries,  32 
linisters,  67  churches,  8000  communicants, 
id  7U00  adhereot«. 

AraiGA,  ASIA  AVD  AUffiCRAIJA. 

Africa.— The  Presbyterian  organizations 
I  Africa  are  mostlv  either  misswn  presby- 

?ri<'s.  <-onnected  with  the  churches  in  Europe 
od  America,  or  colonial  cimrcbes,  of  Holland 
rigin.  In  Algeria,  there  arc,  however,  thrtn* 
resbyteries  in  connection  with  the  National 
Sefonned  Church  of  France,  baring  under 
leir  care  18  coagngmtooM.  In  South 
.frica,  there  8i«  six  organizations  bearing 
»e  name  of  Reformed  Cliurches,  the  prin- 
ipal  of  which  is  tho  Synod  of  the  Dutch 
teformcd  C  hurch  of  Smth  Afrii  n.  with 
laaH)  10  preiibyteries,  109  ministers,  lUl 
ongregatlmis,  and  88,888  communlomta. 


Presbyterian  mis.sions  began  in  Sierra  Le- 
one in  171»7;  KafTi-aria,  1S20;  IJberia,  1S.J0; 
Basuto  Land,  1833;  Old  Calabar.  IsUi; 
Egypt,  1853;  Natal,  1867;  Gaboon  and  Cor* 
isco,  1870;  and  Livingstonia,  187S.  Tbe 
statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  sta- 
tions in  Africa,  in  1889,  were,  ministers, 
11.5;  missionary  helpers,  707;  congregations. 
12;?:  eoninuinicaiits,  l.'i.OOO.  Theological 
seminaries  have  been  estalilished  by  the 
I'nited  Presl)yteriau  Church  of  S'orth 
America  at  C  airo;  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  .South  Africa,  at  Stellenbosch, 
Cape  Colony;  and  by  tlio  Christian  Re- 
formed Church,  at  Bttrghersdorp,  South 
Africa.  Tbe  total  number  of  PresbTterian 
and  Reformed  church  member?*  on  tne  con- 
tinent is  probably  (18()0),  about  140.000. 

Asia. — There  are  several  indejiendent 
Presbyterian  churches  in  existent  e  in  Asia, 
distinct  from  the  numberless  mission  or- 
ganizations found  therein.  Presbyterian 
nii^ision  work  began  in  India  in  1S2<J;'  Syria, 
1821;  China,  1827;  Persia,  1835;  Siam,  i840; 
Japan,  18.*>n;  Burmah,  1871;  Korea,  1884. 
The  total  strength  of  Asiatic  Presbyterian 
missions  is  about  as  follows:  ministers,  584; 
missionary  helpers,  .'Wi;  congregations, 
GtV);  comn'iunicants,  2ti.2<Vl;  adherents,  270,- 
41S,  of  whom  ^-to.iHNi  are  cotuiected  witli 
the  Colonial  Kcformed  C  Inin  li  of  Holland. 
The  independent  cliurcli  oi  ^;itiizatic»n8  con- 
sist of  two  presbyteries  in  China;  a  jirosby- 
tery  in  Ceylon,  w'ith  6  ministers,  16  congre- 
gatioos,  and  1125  oomnonicants;  and  also 
of  native  diurohes  located  in  Japan,  Persia 
and  Syria.  Tbe  native  church  of  Syria  has 
not  as  yet  reached  a  full  organization, 
thouijh  an  effort  to  that  end  has  been  in 
progress  since  1882.  Only  two  presbyteries 
as  vet  exist,  that  of  Fiilon,  formed  in  issa, 
ami  that  of  Beirut,  formed  in  iMHTi.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterian  MLnsion  in 
Syria,  a  college  has  long  existed,  known  as 
the  .Syrian  Protestant  College,  and  located 
at  Beirut  There  is  also  a  ifiieological  semi- 
n  ar>'  i  n  the  same  city.  In  Perria  and  Japan, 
the  movements  to  secure  independent  Pres- 
byterian cliurchcs  have  reached  a  full  de- 
velolMnent. 

.Jatax. — Xiiion  Itchi  Kirisuto  Kyokxcni. 
or  the  United  Cliurch  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
Missions  in  Japan  began  in  IKiO,  Dr.  Hep- 
burn, of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tlie 
U.  S.  A.,  arriTing  in  the  country  in  October 
of  that  year.  Jn  1872.  the  first  Protestant 
churches  were  organized  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ballagb  of  the  Reformed  i)utcb  Cbnrcb, 
and  the  Rev.  Davifl  Tliomson  of  the  Pres- 
byterian C  hurch,  under  the  title  of  tlie 
"Churches  of  f  hii>t  in  ,I:i]i;ui."  In  the 
same  year,  a  conventimi  of  missionaries  and 
others  was  held  in  Yt>kohama  with  a  view 
to  arranging  for  the  publication  of  the 
Scriptures.  Presbyterian  missionaries  or^ 
ganized,  in  1873,  tbe  presbytenr  of  Japui. 
steps  towards  a  union  of  Christian  cburobee 
were  taken  from  year  to  year,  and  the  de- 
sired end  was  finally  reached  in  1877,  when 
the  T'liited  Church  of  Christ  in  .Iai)r\n  w.ia 
organized  at  Yok(diama  with  a  luesliytt  ry 
as  the  supreme  judicatory.  Hy  it  had 
become  necessary  to  form  a  synini,  and  in 
1880k      ^  Preabyteiian  missionaries  bi 
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the  country  entered  into  the  nrjjanization. 
lu  IS'^T,  a  iruuiiiu'iit  was  sci  on  font  to 
unit«  the  Congrcjjational  with  the  Preshy- 
tcrian  churches  and  ministers.  After  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made,  opposi- 
tion arose,  however,  first  among  the  Con- 
mgrntionalUte  in  tbe  17.  8.,  and  then  in 
Japan.  Am  a  result,  the  movement  tailed. 
The  failure  may  he  regarded  AS  happily 

}»rovi<lential.  for  no  permanent  prosperity 
oUows  ill  a.ssortcil  unions.  The  church  is 
now  thorouniily  ortcanizcd,  and  is  a  nu  inher 
of  the  Pre.sl)yteri:ui  Alliance.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  church  are  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Shorter  Catechism,  the 
Canooa  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  the 
Heidelbeiir  Catechism.  The  system  of  pol- 
ity is  essentially  Presbyterian.  A  theoiog* 
ical  seminary  WiU  estaolished  in  the  city  of 

Tokio  in  ISTT.  and.  in  IS."^"!.  the  acach-iny  at 
Yokohama  was  utiittul  with  the  instiliition 
at  Tokio.  under  the  name  of  the  I'nion  (  <•!- 
le>;e.  Tl«e  ohjcct  of  this  institution  is  to 
train  leaders  for  the  church,  both  ministers 
and  laymen.  The  number  of  theological 
stud«nto  in  1890  was  U. 

Statistics  ( 188U).— Native  ministers,  40; 
licentiates,  47;  congregations,  68;  stations, 
W;  communicants,  f,D54. 

pEItsIA.  THE  EVANGELICAL  SYRIACCHURCH 
of  Pi  isia  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  I're.sby- 
tcrian  mission  in  that  i'(Hintrv,  which  was 
or;canize<l  in  IS,">).  Its  memhei-«  came  from 
the  Old  Syrian  or  Nestorian  Church.  The 
first  conference,  with  a  view  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  converts  as  au  independent 
body,  was  held  in  1882.  In  1878,  a  oonfes- 
sion  of  faith  and  a  form  of  government 
were  adopted.  The  system  of  polity  is  es- 
.sentially  Preshyterian,  with  a  few  points  of 
flivei-jience  fmiu  that  systt-rn  as  it  exists 
in  Eiirope.  The  native  ministers,  for  in- 
stance, insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
diaconat^-  as  a  preaching  order.  The  church 
was  admitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
in  18SS,  and  had.  In  1800,  42  ministers,  47 
lioeutiatfls,  Zi  ooninw^ations,  83  stations, 
and  2,200  commnnicanta. 

AvaTRAt-ASIA.  (1.)  AUSTBAUA.— aV«0 
South  RVi/f*  is  the  oldest  of  the  .^nstnilian 

c<donics  (IT'v'^),  and  Presbyterians  sctMi  il 
in  the  country  at  Portland  Head  in  ls*i2, 
aithi'Uirli  a  conijreiraticm  was  not  organized 
until  l-^nK  In  1.K23,  the  Rev.  .John  I). 
Lang,  D.I).,  liegan  his  ministry,  and  in 
iKil.  the  Presbytery  of  New  South  Wales 
vriia  formed,  inoluains  within  its  bounds 
the  entire  continent  After  that  date,  min- 
isters and  members  representing  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Church  <»f  Scotland  entered 
the  colony  and  organized  churches  in  ac- 
cordan<"e  with  their  .  .  .  Icsiastical  predilec- 
tions: forming  in  ls4o  tlx-  Scotch  Synod  of 
Australia,  in  l'<4'2,  the  Synod  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  IS4i5,  the  Synod  of  E.islcrn 
Australia  on  Free  Church  lines.  Th( 
bodies  finally  united  in  IHty)  under  the  dcs- 
ignatitm  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  South  Wales.  A  few  ministers  and 
churches  however,  retain  a  separate  or- 
ganization nridrr  tlic  title  of  tlu'  Sytio<l  of 
Eastern  Australia.  The  other  .Vustralian 
colonies,  Victoria.  Quei  nsl.ind.  South  .Aus- 
tralia, Western  Australia  and  Tasmania, 


have  each  full  Presbyterian  Church  organi- 
zations. 

In  Victoria,  the  earliest  congregations 
were  forme»l  in  18.W-^!0,  and  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Port  Philip  or  Melbourne 
was  oi-gauizod.  The  ministers  were  from 
l>oth  the  Scotch  Secession  and  Established 
Charches.  The  discovery  of  gold  led  to  a 
great  increase  in  population,  so  that  in 
ISTiO,  the  United  Presltyterian  Syno<l  of 
Victoria  was  formed,  ancl  tinally  ministers 
and  churches  were  sufhciently  numerous 
l)y  IjCjO  to  form  out  of  the  'Kstahli>lie<l, 
Free,  and  United  Presbyterian  ChuiX'hcs, 
the  single  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria. 

Other  CfiurcheH. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Queensland  was  founded  at  Moreton  Bav 
in  1847,  and  attained  to  its  present  condi- 
tion by  a  union,  in  I8ft8,  of  the  different 
churches  itj  the  colony.  The  first  mini>ur 
settled  in  .Soutli  .Australia  in  ISIt*.  and  tlie 
.several  I  hurches  of  tlio  colony  united  in  .i 
(Jeneral  .Synod  iu  18d5.  Tasmania  was 
o<  cu] lied  by  Presbyterians  as  early  as 
the  Presbytery  of  Van  lileman's  Laud  was 
formed  in  mi>,  and  a  Free  Chitnh  Prasby* 
tery  in  1853.  • 

The  several  Presbyterian  Chnrehes  above 
named  sustain  missionaries  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  South  Pacific,  and  some  of  them 
maititain  missions  among  the  Cluncse  set- 
tlers in  Australia.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions are  four  in  nunihor.  St.  Andrews 
College.  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  ;  Ormond  Col- 
lege, Melbourne.  Victoria;  Hrisbane  Col- 
lege, Oueenslana;  and  Uniou  College,  S. 
Australia.  Tlie  formation  of  the  Federal 
Asaembfar  of  tha  Charches  of  Anatralia  and 
Tasmania  promf sea  largely  for  the  increase 
of  every  Presbyterian  inteix'st  in  thi.s  great 
field.  The  stafisticRof  the  Australian chnn  h- 
es  are  as  follows,  ( l.'iSt*) — Synod  nf  Eastern 
Australia.  4  i)resliyt<'ries,  2<)  congrtgations, 
12  ministers,  ;jiN)  connnunicantN;  tleneral 
.\sscmbly  of  New  South  Wales,  12  presby- 
teries, 242  congregations,  129  ministers, 
(MOO  communicants;  General  Assembly  of 
Queen8land,6  presbyteries,  86  conKregattons, 
32  ministers,  4000  communicants;  General 
Assembly  of  Victoria.  12  presbyteries.  .100 
i  oii-j:i<uatinns.  ITft  ministers,  l-'>.tW)<»  lom- 
niunicaut.s;  i'resliytery  of  West  Australia.  2 
(■oiigre},'ations,  'J  ministers,  •">•"><•  commnni- 
cants;  .Spio<l  of  Tasmania,  2  presbyteries.  M) 
congregations,  15  ministers,  IJMX)  communi- 
cants; Presbytery  (Free  Ch.)  of  Tasmania, 
!•*>  congregations,  4  ministers,  607  commnni- 
cants;  Total,  40  presbyteries,  748  eoufcre* 
gatloDB,  884  Iflni^an,  oonmonieaats. 
(See  Hiniitot  of  Hub  aavaml  Cknaiml  Aaaem- 
blies.) 

Nkw  Zkai-ano. — This  colony  in  its  three 
island.s  equals  in  size  (ireat  Hritain  and 
Ireland,  and  is  largely  occiiiiied  by  Preshy- 
trrian.s.  Prior  to  1S4<),  there  were  no  orga- 
nized congregations  strictly  siieakiug,  bat 
from  that  year  forward,  Presbyterian  miup 
isteia  hare  labored  in  the  islands.  A  pres- 
byteiT  waa  astablished  in  Otago,  in  IS-U 
and  at  Auckland  in  Ifliid.  A  union  of  the 
various  divisions  Of  Presbyterians  in  that 
c<donv  took  place  in  Wrj,  and  at  jircsent 
the  N*e\v  Zealand  Church  coinjuisis  two 
organizations,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
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ew  Z6»toDd,  ooenpjlDff  the  northern 
TOvinoM,  and  the  Prasbjrterian  Church  of 
tago,  oooupyinff  the  ■oatbern.  The  for- 
er  cotieists  (18iK))  of  «  General  Aaiembly, 

ineel>yt«rie8,  2.>*)  conprefjations  and  sta- 
jns,  aud  6,>4l>  cotnmunicaiits;  the  latt«r 
a  synod,  5  presljyteries,  223  confri-«f(a- 
DHS  and  11,7*»4  coinniuiiicantg.  'The  Ota- 
»  Presbyterian  Cliun  li  u.Htuhlished  iu  lH7»i 
10  Theological  College  at  Duncdin,  and 
>th  cliurohea  aaataiii  miaaiMis  in  tlie  New 
ebridea. 

In  addition  to  these  ten  ornniaations  in 
ustrabuiia,  there  is  also  a  Mission  Synod 
the  ICew  HebHdes,  rompused  of  the  mis- 
onarics  in  that  field.  The  presi  nt  niis- 
iin  WHS  estaldislied  in  l.-^-kS  l»y  tho  liev. 
>hn  Gcddio,  and  the  synod  oonbista  of 
ministei-s.  'M  conprcRations,  and  3520 
mitnunicants. 

rHEsiiYTKiiiAX  Alliance. — With  few  ex- 
ptions.  thti  several  Presbyterian  and  Ke- 
nned Churohea  have  entered  into  the 
Allianoe  of  the  Reformed  Churohea  hold- 
g  the  Presbyterian  STStem,"  which  was 
(ranized  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1877. 
tiis  alliame  lliul.s  e.xprcs.sioii  for  its  olv- 
cts  through  ii  (ifiierul  Council  «-omposed 
delegates  electe<l  by  the  General  Synods 
■  Assemblies  of  the  associated  Churches, 
id  possesses  only  advisory  powers.  Tho 
aneral  Council  met  first  at  Edinburgh, 
iotland,  in  1877,  and  also  at  IMiiladelphia, 
L.  in  1880;  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884, 
id  at  London,  England,  in  188i9i.  The 
eetin<;  for  isi)2  haa  been  appointed  »t 
}routo,  Canada. 

Wk.  Hbnbt  BoBBvn. 


trian  Syatem,  The.    T.  Docthink. 

10  CAiIViNIHM,  p.  loiJ;  l)oliT,  .SV.NOI)  OK,  p. 

5;  Hkidblbero  Catkciusm,  p.  300;  Hbl- 
mc  CoMPcaeiosr,  p.  301;  Wkstmikstbr 
)MPBa8i02r. 

IL  Polity.  The  Praabytexiaii  polity,  it  ia 
alntained,  finds  clear  warrant  in  Scrip- 
re.  Its  j)riniary  rouii-o  was  tlie  Jfwish 
clesiastica!  system  of  ihe  time  of  Christ, 
cludinir  till)  j  iiestly  element.  In  that 
stem  the  iieojile  were  associated  tt>;;ether 
,syiia^ot,nie.s  or  con^i  e^^ations  for  worsliip 
d  godly  living,  and  were  governed  by 
<liesof  menoalled  elders.  (AetsziiL  V>.] 
each  confpregation,  also,  tliere  was  an 
ioer  known  ae  the  chief  mler  of  the  syna- 
ngue,  who  was  the  president  of  the 
lers.  and  instmrtion  was  given  either  by 
e  "lei;ate'*  of  tlic  synacropue  or  by  the 
(  tors  t)f  the  law.  i'lie  elders  also  consti- 
ted  the  bcxlie*  ealled  the  local  Sanhedrin.-*, 
lich  exercised  judicial  functions  within 
nited  districts;  while  the  control  of  the 
!aira  of  the  Church-state  as  a  wholo  w.is 
Sted  in  a  council  composed  of  |>ric.sts, 
lera  mad  aoribes,  desiinutted  as  the  Great 
nhedrin.  Under  this  Jewish  system  our 
»rd  lived.  One  of  the  first  nets  of  His 
inistry  was  performed  in  the  synupopue  at 
izareth  (Luke  iv.  H',),  and  the  authority 


tlie  svnauoiruo  was  recognized  by  Ilim 
-  -"Tell  it  to 

e  Church." 


aft.  xviii 


17)  in  tlie  command  "  Te 


The  f^eral  features  of  the  .Jewish  sys- 
n  were,  it  ia  l>elieved,  adopted  by  the 


The  eldeit  of  the  aynagognc 
eldeni  of  ttie  Chriatnin  eoncr 


Primitive  Christian  Churvli,  modified  ia 
matters  of  detail  by  apostolic  aanction. 

 e  became  the 

eongrcgation  (.Vets 
xiv.  2;;);  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagopiie 
was  j)robahly  reproduced  in  tlie  episcopoS 
or  ])ar(K-hial  bisiiop;  the  local  Sanheiirin 
was  mo<litietl  and  established  as  the  i)ies- 
bytcry;  and  tho  tireat  SanluMlrin  was  the 
pn»totype  of  synods.  General  Assemblies 
and  councils. 

Again,  tlie  Presbyterian  ayatem  finda 
warrant  in  and  f^ves  clear  expreasion  to  the 
main  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity  set 
forth  in  the  Vew  Testament  These  princi- 
ples arc: 

1.  The  sujtreme  lieaiLNliiji  of  Jesus  Christ; 
involviiiL,'  snlnnission  to  Jli.s  law,  eont.ained 
in  the  (  luistian  Scriptures,  as  the  only  rule 
of  practice. 

2.  The  parity  of  the  ministry  us  ambassft* 
dors  of  tho  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 

8.  Partieination  by  the  people  in  the  gor* 
ermnent  of  the  Cnnrch  throu(^  oAcen 
chosen  by  them. 

4.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  involving  an 
authoritative  '  eontro],  not  by  individualf, 
but  by  representative  court*. 

Those  jirinciples  were  essential  factors  in 
tho  government  of  the  New  Testament 
Churcli,  anil  as  applied  in  the  Presbyterian 
system  result  in  views  of  the  Church,  her 
oiQcers  and  judicatories  as  follows: 

1.  or  tAe  CAurcA.  There  ia  an  invisible 
Mid  t£ere  is  a  Tisible  Chnroh.  The  Cath- 
olic or  Universal  Church,  which  is  invisible, 
consists  of  the  whole  number  of  tho  elect 
that  have  been,  arc,  or  shall  be  gathered 
into  one,  under  Chri.st  tho  bend  thereof." 
"The  visible  Church  \\hieh  is  also  Catholio 
or  Universal  under  the  Gospel* (uot  confined 
to  one  nation  as  before  under  uie  law),  con- 
sistA  of  all  those  |>er8on8  in  every  nation, 
together  with  their  children,  who  make 
profeaaioB  of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ* 
and  of  anhmiaaion  to  Hia  laws.*'  The 
naini"  Catholic  or  Univei-sal  is  therefore  the 
ex<  lusive  property  of  no  one  Communion  or 
Denomination,  and  all  churches  holding  to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  ehnrehes  of  Christ. 

2.  Of  Vliurrh  Power.  The  power  of  the 
Cliurch  is  simply  ministerial,  declarativo 
aud  spiritual.  It  is  ministerial,  in  that  the 
Churcn  exercises  power  only  by  Christ* a 
authoritv.  It  is  declarative,  in  that  the 
Church  is  limited  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
law  already  contained  in  the  Word  of  God. 
Tho  Church  can  neither  add  to  nor  take 
away  from  this  divine  law.  It  is  sj  ii  itual, 
in  that  the  Chureh  is  to  be  concerned  alone 
with  ecclesiastii  al  affairs.  The  church  is 
not  to  exerci.se  j>ower  iu  or  over  the 
.state,  neither  is  the  State  to  usurp  authority 
iu  or  over  the  Chuzch.  Ihe  ideal  eccleaiaa- 
tical  organization  ia,  **  A  free  Church  in  » 
free  State,"  obedient  to  the  law  of  God,  ttnd 
recognizing  Christ  alone  as  Kintr. 

•S.  or  the  Offvrn  of  the  Churrh.  fa) 
The  ifiitiKtrif.  There  is  but  one  order 
in  t!)o  ministry,  ami  all  ministers  aie  peers 
eai  h  of  the  other.  Dcnyuig  an  apostolical 
succession  of  diocesan  bishops  with  author- 
ity over  nuniaters,  Presbyterians  affirm  an 
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apostolic  sncooRsion  of  aj)ost(ilic  men  who 
bave  l>een  spiM^iiiciilly  set  :ijiart  "  to  pmyer 
•nd  to  the  ministry  of  the  Worti,  ami  wliu 
are  ordained  to  tlieir  ottice  by  miiuKtcrs 
alone."  (Actsvi.  4;  2  Tim.  ii.  2.)  The  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  a  true  minister  is  not 
apostolical  suoeOMioD  in  any  sense,  but  the 

8n»aching  of  a  pore  goqteL  Further,  the 
iooeee  of  tiie  New  Testament  Mshop  was 
limited  to  IiiB  parish  and  every  ;)a.stor  is 
therefore,  at  once  both  preacher  and  parfv 
chial  biRhop.  '*  I'a^tms  imt  prclat4.'s sm  li 
are  Presbyterian  iniiiiHt^^rs.  (bi  The  Kld'r- 
Hhip.  Tiie  New  TeHtament  Pn  sl)ytfr  was  a 
ruler  in  the  local  congregation  and  was 
choseo  to  office  by  tlie  peopTo  (iUte  xiv.  2:^). 
Further,  iu  each  congregation  a  annaber  of 
elders  were  associatea  together  as  a  eourt  of 
control,  and  exwdsed  authority,  not  as  in- 
dividaals,  but  as  organized  Ixnlies  (Acts  xx. 
17--><).  F^very  Presbyterian  coiifjrej^atiDn  is, 
tluMcfore,  ^I'vcrned  by  a  si'ssIkh  coniixisfd 
of  elders  elected  bv  the  people,  onlaiin'ii  liy 
the  ministry,  anif  j>resided  over  by  the 
bishop  or  pastor  of  the  eont;re{;ati«>n.  (c) 
The  UiaeoiuUe.  This  office,  in  its  original, 
was  a  provision  for  the  distribntion  of  the 
benevolenoe  of  the  Apostolio  Church.  (Acts 
▼i.  1<4»)  Presl^terian  deacons,  fherafore, 
are  officers  cliar^ed  with  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  temporalities  of  the  omign^ 
gations.  They  are  i  h  isni  by  tll0  pooplo, 
and  onlained  by  the  ministry. 

4.  0/  Chnrrh  Mrmhi  rnft  '> p.  Tlie  t<'rni.s  of 
admission  to  the  coninniiiion  of  the  visible 
chnrch  are  the  same  as  the  conditions  of 
salvation  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  viz., 
belief  in  one  God,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  faith  in  the  Loid  Jesus  Christ, 
inTolringaeoeptanoe  of  the  Bible  as  ^e  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  a  sincere  pnr- 

?ose  to  lead  a  life  aocept.able  toCiod  in  Jesus 
hrist.  The  ("hristian  denominations  or 
ComnninionH  can  neither  add  to  nor  take 
from  these  terms  or  <M>i)dition8,  and  all  wiio 
liave  couseuttfd  to  them  are  to  be  treated  as 
bretiiren  in  Christ.  Church  members,  fur- 
ther, are  under  the  control  of  the  particular 
church  through  the  session,  and  subject  to 
discipline  for  offences  (Matt,  xviii.  17),  pro- 
videa.  however,  that  every  member,  deem- 
ing himself  injured  by  the  action  of  a 
session,  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts. 

Of  aiiurch  ('ourtK.  In  addition  to  the 
sessions  of  the  particular  congrcRatioiis, 
fully  organized  Presbyterian  Churches  have 
higher  or  superior  courts,  known  as  presby- 
teries, synoils  and  General  Assemblies, 
tiirouffh  wllioh  tiie  four  great  principles  of 
eoelemastfea)  polity  above  mentioned  find 
combined  expression.  A  presbytery  is  a 
church  court  exeiL-ising  authority,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial,  over  loiigrega- 
tions  witliiti  a  limited  geograi>hieal  aifa, 
and  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers  within 
•aid  areSj  with  the  addition  of  an  elder 
from  each  congregation.  Tlie  presbytery 
thus  exhibits  the  unity  of  the  cfiurch  in  a 
visible  and  tangible  form;  emphasises  the 
parity  of  the  ministry,  by  concentrating  the 
episcopal  authority  in  all  its  ministerial 
members;  sets  forth  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  presmee  of  eldeia  as  their  rqpfo> 


sentatives,  ruling  conjidntly  with  ministers: 
and  exalts  the  Headship  of  Christ  by  mag- 
nifying Ilis  law  as  the  sole  rule  of  jirocfd- 
ure,  and  the  interests  of  His  Kingdom  a« 
the  sole  sphere  of  Christian  activity. 
Synods  and  General  Assemblies  are  but 
larger  presbyteries,  necessitated  by  the  ex- 
tent and  numliers  of  any  given  denomiiia> 
tion,  and  emphasising  in  a  yet  more  marked 
manner,  the  unity  of  the  church.  The 
.Srriittural  warrant  for  the  presbytery  is 
foumi  in  such  ii;i.sv,a^es  as  in  1  'J  im.  iv.  14, 
and  for  the  synod  and  (General  j-Wsembly  in 
Al  ts  XV.  22-24.  and  xvi.  14. 

III.  Woitsiiii".  A  huni<an  priesthood  is  un- 
known in  the  New  Testament.    The  only 

Srieet  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  the  Lord 
esns  Christ.  Ministers  are  not  priests 
but  preachers.  Sacerdotalism,  therefore, 
whether  in  connection  with  tlie  Raersiroents, 
or  enforced  liturgies,  or  priestly  vestments, 
has  iiu  i>lace  in  the  wiusliip  ni  the  Ptesby- 
terian  and  Kcfomird  <  ]iui'  lii  ^,  'Hie  sac- 
raments are  simplj^  t)rdinanies.  wherein  by 
sensible  signs  Chnst  and  His  beiielils  "are 
represent^'d,  seale<l  and  applied  t4^  believ- 
ers." Prayer  is  the  free  intercourse  of  the 
soul  with  God,  and  ought  not  to  be  hin> 
dered  by  such  human  derioes  as  compnl> 
sory  prayer  books.  Ministers  are  notme- 
diat^trs  between  GckI  and  man,  possessed 
of  a  delegated  divine  authority  to  forgive 
sins,  but  sim]dy  leadei-s  of  the  jtei-ple  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  worship  of  and  f(.ni>\v- 
ship  with  the  Triune  God.  True  woi>hi{»- 
pers  worsliip  the  Father  neither  in  Samana 
nor  in  JeruMdem,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
G(kI  is  nigh  to  emy  penitent  and  believing 
soul. 

By  its  IkffMM       Presbyterian  system 

honors  the  Divine  Sovereignty  without  de- 
nying human  resj)onsibility ;  by  its  Polity  it 
exalts  the  Headship  of  Christ  \\ hile  giving 
full  develojiment  to  the  activities  of  the 
Christian  j)eoi>lc;  and  in  its  Wioshli)  it 
niagiiiiies  Goa  while  it  brings  blessing  to 
man,  liy  insisting  upon  the  right  of  free  ac- 
cess on  the  part  of  eveir  sonl  to  Him  whose 
grace  cannot  be  fMtered  in  its  ministrations 
by  any  human    ordinances  wlmtsoever. 

Among  numerous  works  whose  titles 
might  be  L;iM'7i.  see  more  rs]u'<-ia]ly,  for 
Presbyterian  jx'lity  and  worship,  ^'itringa, 
lU  Si/ni';iiii/n  r>-l<  rr,  ^Vanefjucrje,  IJWHt,  2  vols. 
Jus  Diriuujii  rffjiutiulu  ecciettinstiri,  London, 
\Mi\.  (iillcsnie.  Aaron^a  Bod  Blo»»omingt 
l(m\  Jus  nitlnum  mininterU  vcangtUci^ 
ia>4.  Richard  Baxter,  Fire  Diwputationa^ 
\m\  (iorf-mmentiif Bi$lMM,\(iSn.  Samuel 
Miller,  PreshyttrlmtUm,  Philadelphia,  !«». 
David  King,  Deffnrr  of  Prrs^^lf^^^i<lu  Form 
of  Church  Oovprnvnnt.  Edinburgh.  I>si4.  G. 
Hodge,  7>/«ci(«.--  r>;,  s  J  (I  Cliin  rh  Pnliti/,  New 
York,  1.'»T0.  Thomas  Witherow,  U'hirh  /* 
!hr  AjtiixtnUr  r// i(r/'/i?  Belfast,  1S,")<;,  rejirinted 
Phila«lelphia,  bSTl^  A  T.  Me(;ill.  CbHrch 
Government,  Phila  i.  Is  Ii  a.  is^lt.  For  the 
doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  see 
A.  A.  Hodge,  Commentary  on  the  ConfeiiiM 
0/  nUJL  Philadelphia,  [18091.  C.  Hodge. 
SyslemtUie  f^eoloffy.  New  York,  1872-7S,  S 

vols.  H.  B.  Smith.  Cfirinlinn  rh«efo0y,  9vOk 
New  York,  1886,  4Ui  cd.,  1890. 
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Thm  BmL  See  LoBo's  Sur- 
SB,  p.  518, 2d  ool. 

Presentation,  as  n  terra  of  ecclesiastical 
w,  dcHiuuates  the  t  liy  which  the  patron 
a  benefice  oil L- I  S  a  clei  ie  to  the  ordinary 
<r  institution.  The  rieht  of  noiniuatiou 
id  pramntation  may  w  vested  in  the 
me  peraon,  but  verf  <rften  he  who  has 
le  riKht  of  presentation  mast  make  a  se- 
<  tion  from  u  list  of  nominees  drawn  up 
,■  somebody  elne.  If  the  onlinary  finds 
le  clerc  [)reseiitcd  incajjable  or  disquali- 
J<1.  he  may  refuse  to  institute  him.  If  a 
esentatioii  is  not  made  within  six  months, 
le  vacaut  beuelice  lapses  to  the  bishop, 
ter  another  six  months  to  the  arch- 
shop,  and  finally  to  the  crown. 


( (pra-flon-ea),  Bdmond  de,  D.D. 
Irealan,  1869^  MontantMUi,  1870,  Edin- 
irgh,  imi),  French  Protestant;  b.  ia  Paris, 
ui.      18:M ;  studied  theolof^  at  Lausanne, 

alle,  and  Berlin,  w.-uj  pastor  of  the  Froo 
vaugelical  Con^xre^ation  of  the  Taitbout 
,  Paris,  IJilT-T"*.  monibcr  of  tin;  National 
ssembiy,  1S7I-70  and  senator  since  ISS.'}. 
f  his  numerous  publications  the  folhjwing 
ave  been  translated  into  English:  The  Rr- 
^eiiff,  Pldinburfjli,  1S(>4,  Boston,  1867; 
M  iMud  qf  the  Gospelt  London.  1865;  Je*ua 
Artot,  London,  186G,  4th  ed.,  1871;  Reliyion 
'ul  the  J^Am  of  Terror,  New  York,  mV'^, 
ondon,  1809;  Myatery  of  SufTerlnif,  London, 
^08;  Ulxtory  of  the  Tfif  -'  First  ('cnturii'H  qf 
le  Chriittiiin  C'Aurr/i,  Loudon  and  New  York, 
>^>'.>-7^,  4  vols.;  Itoiii)  niid  Italy  at  tin'  npi  ti- 
I'j  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  New  York, 
■<70;  Contemporary  Portraits,  New  York, 
Stitdy  of  Origins.  London.  1888;  .^n- 
rent  World  and  Chn»Uanltif,  New  xoifc» 
•<s^  ;  d.  in  Pans,  April  8,  1891. 

Prester  John.  See  JoBK  thb  Pbbsbt- 
BB,  p.  467. 

Preston,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridfre,  16 — ),  b. 
t  Hejford,  Northamptonshire,  £iu(land»  in 
!>87;  d.  there  in  1028;  wae  educated  at  Cam> 

ridge,  became  chaplain  to  Prince  Charles, 
reacber  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  master  of 

Imanuel  Culit'irf.  He  was  a  stronjfly  pro- 
onuced  Puritan,  hut  attracted  ^reat  audi- 
nccs  as  a  lucai'licr.  Several  of  his  collec- 
ions  of  sermons  and  treatises  ran  thrnu^rji 
lany  editions,  as  for  instance  The  Snintu' 
htll'i/  Ezereitet  London,  1633,  Uth  ed.,  1635; 
termma  b^ore  Hi*  M«o^^  16^0,  6th  ed. 
fvn.  etc. 

Pridssux  (prid'-o),  Humphrev,  D.D.  (Ox- 
ord,  1(VH0),  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Pad> 

uiw,  Cornwall,  2^2  m.  w.  by  s.  of  London, 
Jay  :J,  HMS;  d.  at  Norwich,  Nov.  1, 1724.  He 
lasst'd  from  Westminster  to  (.'hrist  (Jhurch, 
)xford,  llMiS  and  became  Hebrew  lecturer 
here  and  rector  of  .St.  <  Icmcnt's.  Iti7'.»:  i)re- 
•endary  of  Norwich,  1681;  r«  <  t<ir  i>f  IJladon 
uid  Woodstock,  1688,  and  "f  saliam,  \or- 
blk,  IGM',  archdeacon  of  SufTolk,  KiRS; 
dear  of  Trowse,  near  Norwich,  IQPd;  dean 
4  Norwich,  im  Of  his  writinRS  the  chief 
ire  a  £(f<(  w  Mahomet,  London.  1697,  which 
*  onentided  and  unfair,  and  Thr  Old  and 
»w  Testament  Connected.  1710,  which  bad  a 
(reat  soeeesa  and  is  still  la  pristb  His  L{f« 


aamtnA,  1748,  and  his  Letters  to  J.  Ellis, 
leui.  F.  If.  B. 

Prieriss  (pree'-re-as),  Sylvester,  b.  at  Pri- 
erio,  Piedmont,  in  1460;  d.  in  Kome,  iri23; 
entered  the  Donintoan  <Mder  in  147.'>,  ob> 
tained  some  success  as  a  prolesew  at  Pado* 

and  Bolofifna,  was  made  itagltter  Saert  Pafo- 

tU  by  Leo  X.  in  IT)!.'),  and  paiiu-il  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  his  writinjj.s  uj^ainst 
Luther,  In  pnxumptuoma  Martini  Lulheri 
ronrluslonen  ....  dinloi/ux,  1.118;  £'rrata 
LuVnri.  etc.,  which  were  so  inferior 

that  the  jjope  had  to  silence  him. 

Priest  (c«mtractcd  from  pre^iyter, 
"elder"),  is  the  general  name  for  ministers 
of  rcli^on  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In  the 
Scripture  a  priest  is  one  who  offers  sacrifice 
(Heb.  1)  and  acts  as  intermedianr  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Prior  to  the  Hosale 
economy,  the  fathers  wore  priests  of  their 
own  families,  thuu}ih  tlivw  were  individual 
l>ri>>ts.  as  Melchiseduk  ami  Ilidiat.  The 
patriarchs.  Noah,  Abr;iii.im,  etc.,  offered 
their  own  saiTiflces.  Wiicii  tlu-  covenant 
was  made  at  Sinai  Moses  acted  as  mediator, 
and  youne  men  were  chosen  to  make  the 
ofToruigs  (Ex.  zziv.  5).  But  after  the  Lord 
had  chosen  Levi  to  serve  in  the  tabemaele 
and  annexed  the  priestliood  to  Aaron  and 
bis  descendants,  no  others  were  allowed  to 
discharf^e  the  function,  and  Uzziah  wlio 
attempted  it  was  smitten  with  leprosy 
(2  Chi-on.  xxvi.  IW).  Still  on  occasion  the 
prophets  ofFeretl  sacritlce  (1  Sam.  vii.  »,  ix. 
13,  1  Ki.  xviii.  .3-3). 

The  priests  served  immediately  at  the 
altJir.  They  presented  the  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  sacriflces.  and  sneti  as  were 
broufriit  on  the  ftrtmt  festlTals  or  by  tndi- 
viduals.  They  sprinkled  the  blood,  kept 
up  the  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar,  trimmed 
the  ;:.ilden  lamps,  buiui  il  the  ineejise  and 
fitHciated  at  puriticiticnis.  In  war  they 
8ounde<l  the  silver  truuipets  and  Imre  the 
ai'k  of  the  covenant.  In  peace  they  minis- 
tered as  Judges  at  the  trial  of  jealousy,  at 
the  eetimation  of  redemption  money  for  a 
vow,  ete.  David  divided  them  into  H 
oounwB— 16  of  Eleazar's  family  and  8  of 
Ithamar's;  and  as  they  served  in  succes- 
sion, channinpf  every  Sabliatb  iJ  rinnn. 
xxiii.  8),  each  course  would  otlici.itc  at  ir  nst 
twice  a  year.  During;  the  captivity  tins 
arrangement  seems  to  liave  fallen  into  some 
confusion  (Kzra  ii.  :{(^:J!».  Neh.  vil.  SIMS), 
only  4  courses  lieing  mentioned. 

The  Ci>nsecration  of  a  priest  took  plaee 
with  great  solemni^.  The  oeremonlee, 
which  were  minutely  preseribed  (Ex.  xxiz. 
1-.S7,  Lev.  viii.,  ix.).  lasted  for  7  days,  and 
consisted  in  sacriflces,  washinps.  puttin^^ 
nil  the  holy  garments,  sprinklinp  with 
Klo<t(i  and  anointing  with  oil.  The  pnest's 
dress  consisted  of  a  white  linen  tunic  reach- 
iiiix  to  the  ankles,  furnished  with  tight 
sleeves  and  held  together  with  a  linen 
girdle  interwoven  with  blue,  purple  and 
scarlet  (Ex.  xxviii.  39).  On  the  lieaid  was  a 
turban,  also  of  fine  linen,  in  many  folds. 
The  hi  eh  priest  wore  the  same  dress  with 
the  addition  nf  4  articles;  an  outer  tunic  of 
blue  with  an  ornamented  border  at  the 
neck  and  a  fringe  of  pomegraaatee  aad 
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golden  bells  at  the  bottom;  a  linen  ephod 
of  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  interwoven 
with  golden  threads,  cuveriiig  the  bodv 
from  tne  neck  to  the  tbighs.  haviug  ahoulo 
der-pieoes  Joined  by  golden  clasps  on  wbicb 
were  "iiyx  stones  {graven  with  tfie  iiann-s  of 
the  12  tribes:  a  biea.stplate  attaclu  il  at  its 
4  corners  to  the  ephod,  and  also  lit  arinj;  the 
names  of  the  12  tribes  on  12  pre(  it)us  stmu's; 
ami  tlic  milie,  a  lii;i^b  and  oniamcntei!  tur- 
ban with  the  inscription  Holy  to  the 
LoKD.  Xoitbcr  be  nor  tbe  priests  wore 
their  sacred  dresses  oat  of  tbe  temple 
(Ezek.  xlii.  14,  xHr.  17-10.  Acts  xzili.  5). 
They  could  not  mourn  at  the  death  save  of 
the  nearest  relatives,  or  practise  shavings  or 
ruttii)i;s  tliat  were  common,  noi-  marry  a 
divorced  woman,  nor  could  tlay  r.eive  if 
laboriii<i  under  any  b<Klilv  defect.  As  their 
oihce  wa.s  to  approaeli  the  Lord  on  b«half 

of  tlie  peonle  they  must  l>e  and  remain  pure 
witllin  ana  clean  without. 

For  their  maintenance  they  bad  IS  of  the 
Levitical  cities  with  their  pasture  ipmmids 
(Josh.  xxi.  10-19).  one-tenth  Of  tbe  tithes 
paid  to  the  Levit«8  (Nam*  XViil.  26),  a  spe- 
cial tithe  every  third  year  (Dent,  xiv,  28), 
the  first-fruits  of  coin,  wine  and  oil,  the  re- 
demption money  paid  for  the  first  born, 
l)art  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and  when 
they  were  othci atini,'.  tl'e  shew-bread  and  a 
])rescribed  portion  of  the  various  offerines 
that  were  made.  After  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  the  true  Aaronic  priests  left  the 
kiagdinn  of  Israel  and  settled  in  Judali 
rs  Chron.  xt.  18).  The  "obief  priests*'  of 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  beads  of  the 
courses  and  ex-liii;h  priests,  the  office  at 
that  time  bein;:  no  lonjjer  lield  for  life  and 
by  hineditary  succession,  but  obtaiued  by 
appointment  and  aubjeot  to  frequent 
ciiant(es. 

The  priesthood  of  Christ  is  the  substance 
of  which  that  of  tbe  Old  Testament  waa  a 
figpure.  He  a  prieet  after  ttie  order  of  Mel- 
chisedek  abiaes  for  ever,  whereas  the 
Aaronic  priestn,  being  mortal,  could  not 
continue  Imt  had  constant  siucession. 
Now  the  ascended  Saviour  is  a  priest  upon 
his  throne,  and  no  other  vicarious  mediator 
is  needed  or  is  possible,  lint  an  earthly 
priesthood  in  a  qualified  sense  still  contin- 
ues. The  promise  made  by  the  Lord  to 
aadent  Israel  (Ex.  xix.  6)  that  he  would 
oonstitat^  them  kings  and  priests  is  ful- 
filled to  believers  nnder  tbe  Gnspel  (1  Pe.  ii. 
T).  11).  f'hristians.  instead  of  licing  shut  up 
to  the  ofhces  of  any  earthly  official,  are 
their  own  priests  and  have  immediate  access 
to  God  (Uoni.  V.  2,  Kph.  ii.  H).  Helt.  x. 
H>-22).  Thev  present  themselves  a  livinjj 
sacridcc  welUpleasing  to  God  (ICom.  xii.  1), 
aiul  their  worship,  their  gifts,  tlieir  deeds 
of  kindness  and  love  are  all  so  many  acts  of 

;»riestly  service  laid  upon  Jebovab's  altar 
Phil,  ii-  17,  iv.  IS.  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16). 

The  term  priest  is  still  retained  in  certain 
branches  of  tlie  Chi  istiaii  f  'liur<  li.  and  their 
ministers  of  religion  arc  considered  as  in- 
vested with  s:iccrdiiral  fiincti'nis  T!ic 
Lord's  JSupper  is  re);ardcd  as  the  memorial 
of  aaaeiiflce.  and  though  it  is  unbloody,  it 
la  maintained  that  at  every  proper  celeora- 
tioo  Cluiat  ia  ollared  amw,  and  that  thb 


sacrifice  is  efficacious  for  the  living  and  tiM 
dead.  Ilcnee  the  officials  who  offer  it  SR 
real  priests,  and  stand  between  the  worship- 
per  juid  bis  Godiust  as  did  the  priests  of 
ancient  Israel.  But  those  who  oppose  this 
doctrine  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
institution  of  the  Supper  that  indicates  that 
it  is  in  any  sense  a  sacritice,  nor  are  the 
ministers  of  the  Qospel  ever  in  Scripture  call- 
ed priests.  Tliey  have  a  jrreai  variety  of 
names,  but  never  anytitle  which  implies  sao* 
crdotal  functions.  The  cardinal  principle  of 
Protestantism,  tin  y  further  maintain,  is  that 
there  is  but  one  real  priest  In  the  universe, 
even  the  Lord  .Jegns,  who  at  Gtxi  s  right 
hand,  and  that  lhroui;h  Him  all  men  of 
every  class  have  direct  access  tO  Qod  wtUl* 
out  any  human  intervention. 

T.  W.C. 

Priesthood,  Roman  Catholic,  is  a  'growth 
in  the  church.  accompHnie<l  by  and  larjiely 
de])endciit  upon  the  growth  of  the  concej)- 
tion  of  the  eucharist  as  a  tiiie  sacrifice. 
In  the  earliest  church  writers,  like  .lustin 
Martyr,  tlie  whole  cnngrejjation  of  believers 
is  represented  as  clothed  with  the  priest- 
hood, and  as  such  make  the  offering  of  the 
eucharist,  which  is  a  thank  offering.  Ire- 
nieus  teaches  that  all  saints  possess  the 
priestly  order.  Tertullian  presents,  and 
Leo  the  ( Jreat  dwells  upon  the  same  truth. 
Hut  at  an  early  date  the  habit  of  callln^:  the 
clercy  priests,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Tes- 
tament usa^e,  became  preralcnt,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  tendency,  to  limit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  in  general  to  them, 
against  which  Tertullian  contends.  In  tbe 
3d  century  the  offering  began  to  be  re- 

Srded  as  one  made  fn  SeAo^of  tbe  people 
itead  of  hy  the  people,  and  hence  by  the 
middle  .•\}res  the  necessity  of  a  proj>er  s.ieri- 
flce  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  of  a 
priestly  class  to  offer  tliese  sacrifices,  h.id  be- 
<'oi)ic  a  t)\cd  idea  in  tbe  mind  of  tbe  <  liurch. 
Where  suggestions  t)f  the  general  priest- 
hood of  all  believers  still  remained,  as  in 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  in  the  Roman  Cate- 
chism, prepared  by  the  direetion  of  the 
f  ouncil  of  Trent,  the  representation  of  this 
jiriesthood  in  a  special  order  is  neverthelem 
declared  to  he  necessary,  and  the  necessity 
of  mediators  between  the  conj^'ie^ratiou 
and  (io<l  is  maintained.  The  power  cun- 
fened  on  the  priest  is  twofold,  that  of 
ofTerini;  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  that  of  governing  the  people,  including 
the  work  of  teaching.  Oroination  is  a  sao> 
rament  which  besides  conveying  tbeaa 
powers,  conveys  also  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  and 
impresses  upon  the  soul  an  indelible  char- 
acter by  which  the  priest  is  a  priest.  A 
]iriest  must  be  baptized,  of  the  mal.  sex, 
not  less  than  25  years  of  age,  iiiiiii:>n  ied, 
free,  sottod  In  oody,  and  of  icL-itimata 
birth.  F.  H.  F. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh, 
F.M.S.  (17— ».  Unitarian:  b.  at  Fiidd- 
head.  Yorkshire.  KuKlaml.  Mar.  IS.  17;-J; 
d.  at  Northumberland.  Ta..  Feb.  6. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  dissenting 
academy  of  Daventrjr,  and  became  succes- 
sively jMMtor  of  a  dissenting  coneregatioii 
atNeedhan  Market,  116S,  and  Kaatwieb, 
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1768:  professor  of  belles-letters  in  the  di»- 
lentiog  academy  of  Warrini(ton,n<U;  pas- 
tor of  Mill  ilill  Chapel,  Leeds,  1767;  libra- 
rlMI  to  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  with  whom 
tietnivelled  on  the  cimtiMii^  1773;  pastor 
U  Birminghara,  17B0,  ftnd  »tHiiekney,  1700, 
>ut  left  England  in  1704,  emisrated  to  Amer- 
ca.  and  settled  at  Northumherland,  Pa., 
.vhoro  he  Hpeiit  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private 
:itizen.  As  a  pastor  ho  was  never  popular, 
lo  represented  the  (h  i.stical  standpoint  of 
lis  time,  and  pursued  it  into  its  most 
txtrcine  consequences,  though  he  never 
»uched  at  materialism.  His  UiMtery  of  the 
'JorruptloM  CArMianfly,  Btitnlngham. 
1782,  2  vols.,  and  his  History  of  the  Early 
Opinions  Concerning  Jeaus  Christ,  n8fl,  4 
•ols.,  attracted  irreat  attention  in  tlu-  litor- 
u'v  and  theolojiioal  world,  and  caused  roii- 
»iileral>le  scandal  liy  tlicir  out.s]>okt'iiiifs.s, 
.hough  they  were  entirely  free  from  irrev- 
;rence  and  blasphemy.  Ho  was,  liow«>v«*r, 
it  the  same  time,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
n?ench  revolution,  and  wrote  veiy  sliarply 
>D  thftt  and  other  cc»bbed  sabJects.  as  for 
nstanoe,  on  the  social  and  polttleal  condi- 
•Jons  of  dissenters  in  England.  The  com- 
Tiotion  he  tliereby  produced,  linally  resulted 
n  a  jnoh-riot  at  Birmingham,  July  14,  ITiH. 
His  house  was  burnt  down,  his  books, 
•apt'rs.  sciLMitillc  apparatus,  etr.,  wert'  de- 
itroyeil  or  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  he 
iiad  to  flee  for  his  life.  The  government 
ifterwards  paid  him  £2,602  in  damages,  but 
ae  felt  unsafe  in  the  oonntrr  and  withdrew, 
(n  America,  he  was  received  with  the  great- 
sst  oonrtesjir.  not  on  account  of  bis  theolog- 
ical e.\ploit.s,  l)ut  because  of  his  great 
Tirrits  as  a  scientist.  His  pneumatic  in- 
piirics.  his  inventions,  liotfi  of  methods 
ind  apparatus  of  research,  his  discoveries 
joth  of  facts  and  prin<;iples.  etc..  were  rec- 
<-;nized  and  admired  throughout  the  whole 
ivilized  world,  nrom  various  sides  in 
A.merica  he  was  offered  seientiflo  positions 
>f  powir  and  emolnment.  These  hede- 
slined*  however,  and  as  his  attempts  to 
iontinne  his  theological  warfare  were  un- 
successful, lie  lived  in  retirement.  At  pre.s- 
;nt  his  tlieolocieal  works  are  probably 
loticed  only  ,18  of  interest  for  his  jierscmal 
ife,  wliile  liis  si  ientitic  works  still  remain 
>f  fmidament.-xl  importance  to  modern 
icience.  A  list  of  his  publications  compris- 
ng  more  than  300  titles  was  compiled  in 
1876,  and  is  found  in  the  library  of  Con- 
n^ss.  His  biography  he  wrote  himself  up 
:o  the  year  1795,  from  wliich  time  it  was 
■outinued  by  his  sons  until  his  death. 
Meinolrn  of  Dr.  Josip/i  Prb'-ttlv;/.  London, 
ltiOO-7,  2  vols.  His  TheoUxjicnl  ami  Miftrclla- 
leouH  Works,  api>eared  at  Hackney,  Eng., 
lHi7-.3i.  in  M  vols.  Uis  scientific  corre- 
il>ondence  is  amManoed,  edited  by  Dr.  H. 
J,  Bolton.  C.  p. 

Prtaaacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  consists 
in  primacy  (I)  of  jurisdiction  and  (2)  of 
lonor.  By  the  first  he  has  the  supreme 
government  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  (.  hurch. 
n  which  he  is  Imund  only  by  the  divine 
aw  and  by  human  laws,  which  are  subject 
x>  alteration  by  him,  so  long  as  they  exist, 
rhtts  his  rights  are  tliose  of  supreme  legis* 


lation;  of  the  decision  of  affairs  pertaining 
to  the  offices  of  the  church,  such  as  the 
confirmation,  etc.,  of  bishope;  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  matters  of  discipline;  of  the  regula- 
tion of  religioas  iastitotioui,  such  as  mo- 
nastic orders;  of  control  (rf  tlie  financial 
affairs  of  the  church;  of  the  administration 
and  conduct  of  the  sacraments  and  worship 
of  the  i  liurch,  including  canotii/.ation.  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.'  The  jmjve  is  also 
the  supreme  teaching  authority  of  the 
church  (see  Infallibiiott).  Thus  he  is 
miversal  bishop,  or  has  direct,  ordinary 
episcopal  luriadioti<m  over  all  single 
churches,  dioceses,  and  indiYidwd  believe 
ers.  He  represents  the  tthnreh  also  In  Us 
dealings  with  the  civil  power.  His  primacy 
of  honor  gives  him  tlie  lii;^'lief-t  titles,  of 
which  the  most  CMininon  is  Your  Holiness, 
oi'  Most  HoI\  Katln  i  ;  tlie  tiara  as  ilistin- 
guisliing  mark ;  and  the  right  of  ii-l>, ratio,  or 
of  demandini;  expression  of  reveren(  e  from 
all  believers  by  kneeling.  F  II.  F. 

Prime,  Samuel  Irenaeus,  I).  1).  (Hampden 
.Sidney  College,  Va..  is.')4),  Presbyt^'rian;  b. 
at  Ballston,  Saratoga  ('ounty,  N.  Y..  Nov. 
4,  1812;  d.  at  Manchester.  Vt.",  July  18,  lKs,5. 
He  studied  theology  iu  Princeton  ThcologI* 
cal  Seminary  and  became  in  1840  editor  of 
The  iKTstv  Fori;  Ohserver,  in  which  position 
he  remained  till  his  death,  taking  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Presbyterian  ^'hnrch.  Among  his  juiblica- 
tions  the  principal  are:  Power  of  Pnn/er, 
New  York,  ls.">l);  Fire  Vearn  of  Prayrr  xoith 
the  Answers,  18»W;  F\ftpen  Yearn  of  Prayer 
in  the  Fullon-ntrtpf  Prayer-meeting,  1878} 
Irenaun  Letlrrn,  :i  series.  1882,  1885,  antt 
1880t  the  last  containing  his  antoblographj, 
eto. 

Primicerius,  "  the  first  OH  Uie  Ust,"  from 

the  Latin  prfmHa;  "  first"  and  cera:  "wax," 
because,  in  ancient  times,  tlie  tablet  on 
which  »  list  was  inscribed,  was  made  of  a 
board  covered  hj  wax.  At  the  papal  court 
there  were  in  early  days  several  officers 
who  held  the  title  of  jirimicerux  as  the  head 
of  a  certain  department.  Later  on  it  was 
only  aj)j>lied  to  the  heads  of  the  lower 
clergy,  ranking  next  to  the  aich-presbytcr 
and  arch-deacon,  and  at  ])resent  it  has 
nearly  gone  out  of  use.  Lr  primieier  of  St. 
Denis  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  retai  ned .  It  there  means  simply 
the  precentor  of  tlie  choir. 

PrimitlTe,  Methodist  Ooimeotloin.  See 
MKraoonM,  p.  6Q7. 

Prince,  Thomas,  Congregatioualist;  h.  at 
Sandwich.  Mass..  May  l.'i,  lfi87;  d.  in  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  22,  17.'>8.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1707,  went  abroad,  and  remained  in 
England  eight  years.  Ketuming  be  became 
eolleagne  to  Dr.  J .  Sewall  at  the  Old  Sooih 
Chareh  In  Boston,  1718.  His  ChrmtOogUtat 
History  of  New  England  (Hi02-."..'?)  appeared 
Boston,  17:^rt-5.'),  and  was  reprinte<l  there, 
1H2«1  and  18.')2.  Failing  to  meet  due  encour- 
atrement.  he  did  not  complete  the  work,  and 
nnii  li  of  his  valuable  material  was  after- 
wards lost.  He  also  published  sundry  tracts 
and  sermons  and  revised  the  New  Engl.and 
or  Btnf  Ptalm  Book,  1768.  JT.  U.  B. 
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Pxlor,  as  the  title  of  a  monastic  ofBcial 

dates  hack  to  the  Kith  rentury,  the  pontifi- 
cate of  C'ri'lestine  V.  Before  that  time  the 
term  was  iirnponitns:  jirovost,  and  when- 
ever prior  occurs  in  relation  to  monks,  it 
means  simply  superiority  of  a^e  or  some- 
thing similar.  After  its  general  adoption  a 
distinction  was  made  between  a  prior  con- 
Mji<u<Uis  and  »  jiHor  ctoiMrtrgfis.  The  f or- 
merwastheaotml  head  of  nioiiastery 
and  had  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the 
monks,  the  manaf^ement  of  the  estates,  the 
conduct  of  the  lawsuits,  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  the  ero<  ti(>n  of  buildings,  etc. 
The  latter  st4>od  tuidLT  an  abbot  aoia  had 
charge  only  of  the  discipline. 

Prlscilliamats.  .\  sect  existing  in  Spain 
and  France  from  the  4th  to  tlu*  jth  cen- 
tury. It  appeared  about  371',  and  a  certain 
Priscillian  was  its  leader.  Like  Augustine 
be  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Manichfe- 
mns,  but  unlike  him  he  was  largely  con- 
trolled in  his  thinking  by  them.  His 
learninj;  was  eonsiderable,  and  b«  pos- 
sessed »n  large  degree  the  power  of  leader- 
ship. Proct'cdinuis  were  ln';.,niii  against  the 
Pris.Mlliiinists  as  snon  as  tlu'y  api)earcd 
upon  the  srt  iie.  a  syiuMi  bcinj:  held  at  Sai'a- 

gossa  111  :W<).  rri.scillian  himself  visited 
raul  aqd  Uome.  Damasus  was  then  at 
BoQM^  Ambrose  at  Milan:  bat  ndlher  would 
have  anrCUiiff  to  do  with  him.  Certain 
bishops  naTliif;  been  gained  to  the  canse, 
they  were  deposed,  Instantius  at  Bordeaux 
in  :i84.  Priscillian  appealed  to  the  emperor 
at  Tk  v.  s.  where  he  was  tried,  and  in  385 
•xeruted,  the  flret  instance  of  execution 
by  ("liriHtians  for  lieresv.  Measures  were 
now  takuu  against  his  followers,  many  coun- 
cils held,  but  they  maintained  themadvea 
nntil  the  Council  at  Braga  in  563. 

Their  doctrine  was  as  follows.  God  is 
steiotly  one.  The  Trinifer  is  one  of  ievel»- 
tion,  not  of  essence.  From  the  one  God 
spirits  have  descended  by  emanation.  'I'he 
creator  of  the  world  was  not  (iod,  hut  an 
imperfect  divine  being,  perhaps  the  ••<;<)(! 
of  the  ancient  law"  who  is  represented  as 
opposed  to  the  (iod  of  the  gospel.  .Soids 
have  pre-exiHt(;d  and  in  their  former  state 
f.tllen  into  sin,  whence  their  reappearance 
in  bodies,  which  are  A  means  of  punish- 
ment. The  devil  is  aa  Independent  spirit, 
not  created  by  God.  the  source  of  all  e^lL 
The  prop.igation  of  the  race  is  a  work  of  the 
devil.  Christ  w:is  lioni  of  the  Virgin,  and 
this  is  the  ap|>earance  in  histonr,  and  also 
tiic  real  he{;iniiing,  of  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity.  The  PriscilUauists  laid  great 
emphasis  npon  aseetleism.         F.  H.  F. 

Probsfailiim  (prohnhiliit,  probable),  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  use  probable 
opinions  in  guiding  the  cimscience  and  the 
life.  The  term  came  into  use  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  17th  century,  but  the  doctrine 
itself  is  as  old  as  ethical  science,  having 
been  brosobed  by  the  Greek  Sophists.  It 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  Talmudists,  in 
some  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  in  the  Domin- 
ican theolo^jians  and  liiially,  reduced  to  a 
system,  in  the  .lesuit  nioialistK.  There  are 
4  schools — pmhahilism  i>ure  and  simple; 
tequi-probabilism;  probabiliorism;  and  tuti- 


orism.  A  sound  ethics  rejects  them  all  as 
snares  to  the  conscience  and  I'xcuscs  for 
sin.  The  only  rule  of  hc  iiptur;il  Hi  'raiily 
is  that  a  man  is  on  no  account  \vhLit«'\ it  to 
do  anything  of  which  he  doubts  whether  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  (t<h1,  unless  he  to 
the  same  degree  doubts  the  lawfulness  of 
omitting  it.  No  aolliority  of  theologians  or 
casuists  can  Justify  any  one  In  dlaraoaidiiis 
his  own  eonfietions  of  tnilli  ana  dn^. 
[Pascal's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his 
Protincial  LetlerH,  should  be  read  for  fuP* 
ther  information.)  T.  W*  CL 

PiobetioD,Boelesiastlcal,  denotes  in  Meth- 
odism the  period,  generally  six  months, 

during  which  a  candidate  for  membenihip 
must  decide  whether  or  not  he  will  enter 
the  church,  and  the  church  whethmror  not 
it  will  admit  him  as  a  member. 

Probation,  Ministerial,  denotes  among 
somti  bodies  of  English  liissenters  the  pe- 
riod during  which  a  candidate  for  election 
supplies  a  vacant  rhurrh  in  unier  toanive 
at  definite  agreement  w  ith  the  congri  i:ati<>n. 

Probation,  Monastic,  denotes  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  (  IniK  h  the  year  a 
novice  must  spend  in  a  convent  in  order  to 
prove  himaen  competent  of  the  monaatle 

rule. 

Probationer  means  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land a  student  of  divinity  who  with  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity as  to  learning  and  morals  comes  Itefore 
the  presbytery  to  undej^o  examination 
befora  he  u  lleenaed  to  proaoh. 

Procession  of  th«  Holy  Splxll.  See  Fu«- 

lOijUE  CONTftOVEKSY,  p.  2{»2. 

Probation,  Future,  the  doctrine  that  the 
offer  of  the  gospel  will  be  ma»le  in  the  m-xt 
life  to  those  who  never  had  a  probation 
here.  It  is  applied  to  the  heathen,  to  in- 
fiinttt  dying  in  infancy,  and  to  such  adults 
as  never  heard  tlie  gospel  while  living.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  heathen  should  not  be 
condemned  for  not  believing  what  they 
never  knew,  but  the  Scripture  expressly 
declares  (Kom.  ii.  12)  that  they  are  con- 
demned for  their  sins,  not  for  rejecting 
(.'hrist  The  famous  text  in  1  Peter 
(iii.  IM)  is  variouslv  interjneted,  but  even  if 
it  were  understood  to  mean  that  I  hrist  did 
offer  the  gospel  to  the  antediluvians,  it 
does  not  follow  he  does  this  continuously 
to  all.  The  jtrincinle  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine la  nally,  although  not  oetenaibly 
based  is  the  thoroughly  onseriptnral  as- 
sumption  that  <;o<l  owes  to  all  men  a  favo|w 
able  opj)ortnnity  of  knowinu  and  receiving 
Christ.  Hut  if  this  were  true  the  fJ.-spel 
would  be  of  debt  and  not  of  grace.  .\1]  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  implies 
that  in  this  life  only  can  salvation  l>e  se- 
cured. In  Hades  "there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed  "  between  the  penitent  aim  impeni- 
tent (Luke  xvi.  M>.  Hen  who  die  unbeliev- 
ing "die  in  their  .lins"  (John  viii.  21).  "It 
is  appointed  unto  men  to  die,  and  after  this 
ro)nc(h  judgment''  ( Heb.  ix.  27).  Men  are 
to  stand  "  hef<»re  the  judjrment  se.it  of 
("hrist,  that  each  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  the  l>ody  "  (2  Cor.  v.  10). 
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Vh\s  life  is  constantly  represented  tn  an- 
ithesis  to  the  life  to  come.  Ben  it  the 
lowing,  then  !•  the  reaping. 

See  C.  Hodge,  Thtoloyy,  New  York ;  Dor- 
ler,  SyKtem  ^  Chriatian  Doctrine,  Edin- 
rargh;  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  Ntw  V  uk, 
878:  Reimensnyder,  Doom  EUtrnaL  Thila- 
lelphia,  im  T.  W.  O. 

Processions  were  cnmindn  both  nmonfj 
he  Greeks  and  the  Kornans  as  a  solemn 
hongh  not  strii-tly  relii^iuiis  rito.  In  the 
'hristian  Church  they  »eem  to  li.ivo  been 
ntrodiu;ed  qn'iU-  incidieutally  in  the  4th  cen- 
ury.  As  the  Arians  were  not  allowed  to 
worship  in  Constantinople  within  the  walls, 
hey  used  to  auemble  morning  and  evening 
kt  the  porches  of  tiie  ortiiodoK  obvreh,  and 
hen  march  in  processions  and  sinpng 
lymns  throuf^h  the  streets  to  their  racctinc- 
louses  otitKido  the  walls.  riiiy.Mistoiii. 
47-407,  became  afraid  of  tlu^  iuipif.ssion 
hose  processions  ma<hi  on  the  peo|>le,  and 
n  order  to  countenict  the  etTect  he  insti- 
uti  il  processions  of  the  orthodox  witil 
ihauts  of  autlteros  and  lit  tapers.  Ambro- 
lins,  however,  340-305,  speaks  of  proces- 
.iont  of  monks  in  the  West  without 
BenjHoning  anything  aboat  their  ori^^in. 
)aring  the  middle  aRcs  these  processions 
>ecame  one  of  the  most  minutely  and  ma^- 
lifloently  elaborated  rites  of  the  Roman 
];atholic  Church,  but  after  the  Reformatitm 
hey  lost  their  prestii;e  and  they  were  not 
adopted  among  the  ceremonie*  of  the  Prot- 
istant  ehorchea.  O.  P. 

Procopius  the  Qreat,  a  leader  of  the  IIus- 
ites  selected  to  succeed  Ziska  when  the 
atter  died  in  14'24.  When  the  "  Calixtines" 
kCfpiiesced  in  the  proposition  of  the  Council 
>f  Basel  and  reunited  witli  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  *'Taboritee"  under  Pfoeopiaa 
tontinuM  their  armed  roefstanee.  Pl«eo- 
>ius  had  travelled  extensively  in  EqiOpeand 
lad  cone  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  before  he 
ei'oived  priestly  orders.  He  traim  d  many 
tattles  while  the  Calixtines  continue<l  with 
he  remaininff  Hussites.  I>iit  after  their  sub- 
nissionin  1433  the  fatal  battle  of  Hohmiscli- 
^rod  soon  followed  (1484)  in  whidi  lie  wa.s 
tilled.  F.  II.  F. 

Proctor,  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  pro- 
urnfor,  means  in  fjeneral  a  jii  isdii  who  is 
c<,'ally  commissioned  to  take  care  ol 
another  person's  cause  in  an  ecclesiastical 
•  >urt.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  proa- 
ors  may  act  botii  for  the  bride  ana  the 
>ridegrm»i»  not  on^  at  the  eonclnsion  of 
he  betrothal  but  also  at  the  very  marria^re 
ict:  furthei-  for  [jodfathprs  mid  f^odniothers 
n  baptism  ami  coiilirni.diKti  and  without 
•ontractinii  tlio  coifiivific  xp'n-ii unlis  which 
•rohibits  marriage  bftweeu  tlicm.    In  the 

hurch  of  Enu'land  nroctor  means  a  clerf^- 
nan  who  has  been  elected  to  repreeent  his 
irethren  of  the  diocese  in  convooatimi.  In 
he  English  universities  prootocs  aw  simply 
ht  lepreeentativeB  of  the  whole  body  of 
sasters  of  arts  charged  with  the  mamte- 
saace  of  the  discipline  of  tlie  univei-sity. 

ProovraHon.  means  in  canonical  laws 
dmply  the  entertainment  which  should  be 
given  a  papal  legate,  an  archbishop,  a 


bishop,  etc.,  when  on  visitation  or  travelling 
la  the  eervice  ni.  the  ohorch.  Since  1338 It 
was  allowed  to  eommnte  it  into  a  sum  of 

money. 

Prodicians,  a  Gnostic  sect  founded  in  the 
2d  century  by  Prodicns  and  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Adamites,  which  see.  They 
nsed  certain  apocryphal  writings  of  Zoroas- 
ter as  their  authorities. 

Fcofassio^^dei  TridentJnss.  See  Tsmnr- 
Tora  Pnovjtaaioir  or  Faith. 

Pronier,  Omsar  Louis,  b.  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, Oct.  10,  18.31;  d.  at  sea,  Nov.  22, 
b'iT;'.:  studied  theology  in  bis  native  city  and 
in  Berlin,  and  was  in  IWi  appointed  profes- 
sor in  the  Free  Church  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Geneva.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Sixtl)  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelieal 
Alliaiice  held  in  New  York,  October,  1S78, 
and  jiei-ished  on  bis  return  home  by  the 
collision  of  till'  "  Ville  de  Havre"  with 
''Loch  Earn."  (See  EtanycUcal  AlliancCt 
New  Yoilc,  IflWi  pp.  Wt-m). 

Propaganda,  The,  comprises  the  Congre- 
aatifi  lie  Propafianda  Fide,  founded  in  1622 
by  (Jrof^ory  XV.  and  consisting  of  all  the 
cardinals;  the  very  complete  and  exc«  llently 
equipped  institute  for  the  education  of 
missionanes,  and  the  ailministration  of  the 
entire  missionary  work  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Its  seat  is  Kome,  it«  field  ia 
the  whole  world,  not  only  the  heathens  but 
also  the  Prot(>stant8.  {See  Meier,  Die  Prop' 
atjanda,  Gottin^'en,  1852,  and  art.  Missions, 

Prophecy,  Prophet  {gpeaker  for  another). 
A  prophet  is  one  who  speaks  for  God,  i.e., 
utters  his  message,  as  Aaron  was  the  pro- 
phet of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  1).  The  prophets  of 
the  Old  TestaaMol  were  inspired  teaehem 
of  tlie  people.  Scattered  prophecies  ocenr 
before  Moses  who  liimRclf  bore  the  title 
(I)eut.  xviii.  !.'>,  IS),  but  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  that  the  prophets  became  a 
rejfular  order  like  the  priests,  and  after- 
wards the  kin<,^s.  I'lub-r  the  .Indies,  the 
priesthood  degenerated  and  Samuel  was 
raised  up  to  develofi  n  new  moral  force 
which  he  did  to  enecesafnlly  as  to  be 
ranted  wttib  Koaea  aa  a  piUar  of  the  people 
(I^  zevli.  6,  Jer.  xv..  1.  Acts  ifl.  21). 
Schools  of  the  prophets  were  established  at 
Kaniah  (1  Sam.  xix.  20),  Bethel.  Jericho, 
(iilj^al  (  J  Ki.  ii.  3,  5,  iv.  8S)  and  in  other  places 
(vi.  1).  I'nder  the  leadership  of  an  older 
projdiet  styled  "father'"  or  "master" 
(1  Sam.  X.  12,  2  Ki.  ii.  8)  young  men  were 
instructed  in  tlie  interpretation  of  the  law, 
and  in  mnsie  and  poetry,  both  of  which 
were  associated  with  prophecy  (Ex.  xv.  20. 
Jnd.  iv.  4,  V.  1, 1  Sam.  z.  6,  Chron.  xxv.  2 
Ki.  ii.  3,  l.'i).  ThooKh  this  traininfr  fitted 
men  to  become  instruments  of  (Jod.  the 
pift  of  inspiration  \va<  soniethinj;  quite  out- 
side of  it.  and  at  times  was  conferred  upon 
those  who  iiad  received  no  piophetio  ednca- 

tiou  (Amos.  vii.  14). 

After  the  division  of  the  kinf^dom,  the 
prophets  who  were  active  in  Israel  preaerved 
to  some  extent  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovab 
there.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  were 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  Jonah,  Amos  and  Hosea. 
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In  Judah  a  long  aeries  declared  the  will  of 
6od  to  kiiun  and  people.  Sobm  prophets 
were  also  fiwtoriaiis  (S  Chron.  ix.  39,  xztL 

22.  xxxii.  32).  Moat  of  those  whose  writ- 
ings have  been  presen-ed  belonged  to  tlie 
southern  kingdom.  There  wvrv  fiilse  pro- 
phets f.fcr.  xxiii.  '2')-2~],  and  some  who 
tin>iiL;]i  ti  ur  interpretiTS  of  (  Jod's  will  wlmo 
ilLsoht  (iiciit  in  life  (\um.  xxii.-xxiv.);  luit 
most  of  the  genuine  pmphots  were  faitli- 
fui,  ftelf-<lenying  men  (2  Ki.  v.  15,  16), 
often  persecuted  and  slain  (Acts  vii.  52, 
Jas.  V.  10),  but  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
as  witnesses  for  Uod  and  forming  a  link 
between  the  Old  Dispensation  and  theXew. 

They  reoeived  their  messaijeB  through 
dreams  (Dan.  ii.  vii.),  in  visions  (Is.  v. 
Ezek.  i.),  or  by  direct  communication  (1  Ki. 
xiii.  '2<^2J.  1  Siini.  iii.l.  Vision  was  the 
most  cDiniiinu  iiiL'tlio<l.  Men  saw  tlic  future 
liui  rutin. T  ill  s|..i<  L-  tlian  in  time,  :ind  tiny 
dt  si  lilx  ci  i  vt  iiis  remote  fix>m  each  other 
.^iilr  I  V  side,  just  as  near  and  remote 
«l>jeets  .Tre  put  in  a  landscape  painting. 
Thus  Isaiah  fx.  and  xi. )  connects  the  deliver- 
ance of  Judah  from  the  Assyrians  witli  the 
deliveranoe  by  the  3Iefl«iah,  and  Zechariah 
(ix.)  connects  the  triumphs  of  Alexander 
wiM  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  Joel  (ii.  28-^1) 
eonnects  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  Pente> 
oost  with  the  hMt  day,  just  as  oar  Lord 
(Matt  xxlv.)  Joins  the  deBtmcMon  of  Jem- 
salem  with  the  end  of  the  world. 

Beside  scattered  pro])lietic  utterances,  Ifl 
of  the  Hehrew  prophets  have  left  us  writ- 
iii*,'s  wliieh  now  fonn  j)art  of  the  (';\!iom, 
Four  of  these  (Is..  Jcr.,  Ezck.,  and  Dan.) 
arc  callc<l  the  greater,  and  the  remaining  12 
the  minor  prophets.  They  cover  a  period 
of  alK)ut4;)0  years,  from  B.a  880  to  480^  III 
the  order  given  in  the  table. 
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APraozt- 

lUTK  DATS 
BWTWMtM 

KOHHeVJVDiLB 

Kn«»n 
or  na&sL 

Jflosh  

Joal. 

Amos  ... 
IwUah  ... 
lUosIk.... 
MsteUB.... 
Seplisaish 

BSlMdEksk 

HM  and  784 

AlKJUt  WO 

HIO  mid  THfi 
7TX)  and  7i5 

700  and  6ih 
IWaadflK 

aosadsw 

MsadOOP 
aMaadHR 

lit  sad  Baa 

Uzrlah. 

I'zziah. 

I  zziiili.  JothMti, 
Ahu,  Hesekteta. 
Jotham,  Ataaa, 
Hesekiah. 
Latt4?r  pert  of 
Hesekiab. 
Becrlnning  of  Jo- 
Klaii's  rrtra. 
Jrwtah.  Shallurn, 
Johoiakim.  Jt*  re- 

JehoisMBi. 

Jproboam  II. 

Jaroboam  II. 
Jwoboaas  U. 

n.  Fbopskts  Btramo  ram  BAssuwuvOttflmrr. 


HMWUT 

APPSOXI- 
MAT*  DATS 

Dsaial.... 

aOSaadSM 

S88«ndses 
MaadMI 

Taken  captlTe 
In  4th  year  of 
JehoiakUBtKing 
of  Jodsb.  ^ 

psopBcr 

AHaoxf* 

MATS  DATE 

Zncbaiiab 
MuUKhi  .. 

.van  and  S18 
WO  and  518 
4S6aad4iiO 

N'ehemiah.  Oot- 
frtior. 

In  the  New  Testament  prophetic  inspira- 
tion was  conferred  upon  Zacharias  and 
Simeon  (Luke  i.  «7-7»,  ii.  2H-32)  and  the 
order  was  signally  represented  by  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  Christ  said  (5latt.  xi.  9l 
that  he  was  "  mnch  mora  than  a  prophet** 
Our  Lord  himself  was  the  great  prophet  of 
his  church  (Dent,  xviii.  15,  Acts  lii.  22), 
and  his  apostles  exercised  a  ]»rophetio  ac- 
tivity as  inspired  teachers  hearing  the  testi- 
Tiiony  of  .Jesus  (liev.  xix.  Id),  and  were 
.supei  i.n-  to  the  Old  Test.-unont  juophets  in 
that  tlu\v  saw  the  .Messi.ah  in  person  (Matt, 
xiii.  1(5,  171.  Ucsides,  there  was  in  the 
apostolic  eliureh  an  order  of  men  called 
"  propliets."  who  stood  next  tn  tlie  apos- 
tles (1  Cor.  xii.  2S.  Eph.  iv.  11).  They  spoke 
by  immediate  inspiration,  at  times  in  refer- 
ence tit  tlie  future  as  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28, 
xxi.  10,  11),  or  to  the  present  as  in  the 
mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xilL 
hSU  or  in  general  exposition  of  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  (Acts  xv.  82,  1  Cor.  xH.  la 
xiv). 

'I'lie  (Ireeks  gave  this  name  to  a  poet  as  an 
int«'ri)reter  of  the  Muses,  and  in  this  sense 
the  apostle  Paul  applies  the  term  lo  the 
heathen  poet  Ai-atus  (Titus  i.  I  Jj. 

For  raoical  tix'atment  of  the  subject  see 
Kuenen.  T/ie  I'rophetH  and  Prophecy  in 
Israel,  London,  1877;  W.  Robertson  Smith, 
The  ProphtUt  qfJtrM,  Edinburgh  and  New 
York.  I.SS2;  for  eoBiairvative  treatment  see 
Oehkr,  Old  T9$tammU  neology,  ed.  Dsy, 
New  York,  1888;  feir  Messianio  prophecy  see 
Orelli,  Old  7sstameia  Propheci/  qf  the  Can- 
aummation  <ff  Ood^t  Kin<jdom  Traced  in  iu 
ni»torical  Developtnent .  Kdiiihurgh.  1885: 
Edersheim,  Prophi  cy  lliMnru  lu  R.  l.itir.n 
to  the  Me»nah,  Loudon,  Ibtsi;  liriggs,  Mfa- 
finnic  Pn^Mqf,  NsW  Tork  and  Edinburgh, 
IS'^i.  T.  W.  C. 

Propitiation,  the  offering  which  appeases 
the  wrath  of  one  against  whom  an  offence 
has  lH'«^n  committed.  (  luist  is  called  "'the 
propitiation  for  our  sins"  ;  i;<  in.  iii.  ii.'),  I 
.lolni  ii.  2,  iv.  10).  The  same  (ireek  word  is 
used  in  tlie  Septuagint  to  denote  an  atone- 
ment (Num.  v.  8),  a  sin-offering  (Er.ek.  xliv. 
27),  and  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  or  meroyHwat  (Lev.  xvi.  l^  Heb. 
ix-  5).  T.  W.  C. 

Proselytes,  I'rir  r- --Mi,/.  )•'>,  the  name  given  to 
.Jcwi.sh  converts  from  heathenism.  An 
alien  resident  In  Palestine  was  entitled  to 
kind  ti-eatment  (Deut.  x.  18)  and  the  use  of 
the  cities  of  refuge  (Num.  xxxiii.  I.'i)  on 
condition  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  and  ab- 
staining from  Dlasphemy  and  idolatrr 
f  Ex.  XX.  10.  Lar.  joe.  a,  zzit.  1G).  He  oonld 
celebrate  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi. 
2t))  and  the  feasts  of  weeks  and  tabernacles 
(Deut  xvi.  11,  14)  but  not  the  Passover 
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iiilt'ss  he  were  oiieiiincih('<l  (Ex.  xii.  48), 
iiul  tlius  became  a  Jew.  The  diapenion 
liter  tlie  captivity  made  their  faith  known 
iud  wou  many  converUi  especially  araoni; 
women.  The  Jews  at  times  used  wrunK 
OMaiiia  to  thix  end.  m  when  John  Hyroauus 
forcibly  proselyt«<l  the  Idumeans  B.C.  ISO, 
i»l  our  Lord  robuiwd  tbe  FlwriaoM  for 
Shoir  blind  seal  fn  tho  msfetar  (M»tk  xxUL 
15). 

The  late  Rabbins,  3d  oentary  A..D.  and  on- 
.vard.  ('l:i«8iHod  the  mnvertj*  an,  1.  Pros- 
dytesof  the  >r.'ite"  (Ex.  xx.  10)  who  witliout 
>eing  circumcisi  tl  or  adopting  all  the  Jewish 
■itual,  yet  acct'pte<l  the  monotheism  and 
tfessianic  hopes  of  the  Jews  and  ul»scrved 
ho  7  Noachian  precejitH.  To  this  class 
Mlonged  probably  the  centurion  (Luke  vii. ), 
:he  "Greelts"  of  John  xii.  'M).  Cornelian 
Acts  X.).  and  the  other  per&ous  called 
'devoQt,"  •*God-fearinKt"  (Acts  xiiL  48, 
iO.  zvi.  14,  xviL  4,  17,  zvUL  7).  & 
*  PttmeMm  of  richleoiMiMM,*'  who  wwro 
drearaciaed  and  in  foil  eomanmion  with 
:he  B^nagojfue.  They  were  usunllj  more 
anatical  than  the  native  Jews.  (Matt, 
cziii.  16,  cf.  Acts  xiii.  W).         T.  W.  C. 

ftwpor  ot  AqnttHdai »  follower  of  Anit 
letine's,  who  was  bom  in  the  latter  psrt  of 

he  4th,  or  the  l>ecinnin{f  of  the  6th  century, 

)ut  whose  death  cannot  be  detennine<l. 
Vlxiiit  he  commuiiit  ated  to  Aumi.stinc 
:he  exist{>n<'e  of  .'^elni-l*elal^i;ul  opinions  in 
5anl.  to  which  Ani:iistine  resjmmli'd  l)y  the 
Teati.ses  on  the  frfiifntiniiUon  of  lltf  Siiiutn 
iiid  the  Gift  of  Perm  rprnnre.  I'rosiver,  who 
VMi  receive<rthe  usual  rhetorical  training 
>f  tho  times,  and  who  had  been  intimately 
issociated  with  the  monastic  circles  in 
vhich  the  8emi-Pelagianism  had  arisen  in 
Marseilles,  joined  in  the  controversy.  But 
le  soon  removed  (433)  to  Rome,  where  he 
mgaged  in  the  composition  of  a  chronicle, 
;be  independent  portion  of  which  reaches 
'mm  4:i."i  to  44.')  or  4.V).  His  work  written  in 
jaul.  On  ffir  (irurr  of  ftn  l  (tnil  Free  Iff//, 
vas  till'  I;ist  r()Mtiov»'rsi;iI  work  lie  wrote, 
•lit  ill  lioiiK-  he  coittiuued  to  show  his  in- 
<'ii->t  in  .Vu^iustiue.  His  works  are  in 
Idignc,  I'al.  L'tt.  LI.  F.  H.  F. 

Protestanten-Verein  (fcr-ine),  Dentscher, 
8  the  German  name  of  a  union  amonc  all 
he  various  Protestant  bodies  in  (Jermany. 
It  ori'^inated  at  the  confcroui  o  .if  Dmlach, 
\u>;..  iMi.}.  and  was  finally  constituted  at  the 
vssemblyof  Eisenjieh.  .June,  IStV),  Its  object 
s  to  labor  for  the  development  of  ecclestasti- 
;al  cotMrtltatiini  and  eoncrret^ational  life  in 
Sermany,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  all 
practical,  religious  purposes.  Ita  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  bands  of  a  committee, 
Soreoit,  which,  since  1874,  ha«  its  seat  In 
Berlin,  and  it  assembles,  as  far  as  possible. 
)nce  every  year.  After  1S70,  however,  it 
WSUmi''l  a  (l<'i  idrdly  national  character, 
md  Wrunic  the  lifarer  of  those  ideas  which 
broke  forth  in  the  8<walled  Kulturkampf 
(q.v. ).  Hut  this  attitude  brnuKht  it  in  op- 
position to  the  hitther  ecclesiastic  il  orticials 
everywhere  iu  the  country,  and  it  soon  be- 
eame  ApiMrent  that  appointment  and  pro- 
motion wem  mtber  dimcult  to  members  of 
the  salon.  Finally,  the  esUstropbs  of  the 


Kulturkampf.  in  the  summer  of  1><7T,  als.y 
involved  tin'  union,  at  h'a**t  to  some  extent, 
and  tliicw  it  into  the  shade.  Its  organs 
were:  Frvtetttantusche  Fluyhldtler,  Elber- 
feld;  Dtutsehe  ProttgtunteHblatl,  Bremen;. 
ProtentantiMchf  Kirchftueitunu,  Berlin;. 
JeArbuch  dea  DeuUchen  Prote»t<mte»-Ver^ 
eitts,  edited  bj  Hosbaeh  sod  Thomas.  (8s» 
also  Schmidt.  Der  ProUttantm'Vtnln,  fiir 

und  wider .  I.eipzi},',  1873.)  CP. 

ProtMtantism  is  the  general  name  for 
that  division  of  the  Christian  Churob, 
which,  by  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  cent- 
nry,  sepsrsted  trom  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Its  name  ortelnated  from  the  "protest" 
with  which  The  resolntions  of  the  Diet  of 
Spires  (ir)2fl)  were  met  by  a  number  of  sover- 
eign priiRcs  and  free  ini])erial  cities  in  (»ep- 
many,  but  it  was  soon  adojited  bv  or  aj>]iHed 
to  the  whole  body  of  set  edtTS  from  IJoine. 
There  wa.i.  liowi  ver.  from  the  very  l><  "gin- 
ning of  the  liefoi-niation,  a  difference  of 
opinion  within  Protestantism  itself,  con- 
cerning the  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
prcdestinstioil,  ete.,  and  this  difTerence  of 
doetiine  caused  the  establishment  of  two 
different  Protestant  churches,  the  LutheraD 
and  the  Reformed.  Each  of  these  two 
chnrohes  has  again  dcTeloped  a  consider- 
able number  of  Hnb-<1i  visions,  but  the  whole 
body  of  Protestantism  rests  united  upon 
tlie  two  f^rcat.  fiimiamenal  tenets  of  the 
lU'forniation.  its  formal  principle:  the  scde 
authority  of  Holy  .Scripture:  and  its  ma- 
terial itrinciple:  justitlcation  by  faith.  As 
the  names,  Protestantism  and  Protestant 
t'liurch  refer  only  to  the  negative  side  of 
th  e  K  e  f  <  <  r matiou,  the  protest  against  popery, 
and  .a.s  this  side  of  tne  case  has  no  loncrer 
any  vital  interest,  many  think  the  more  a|>- 
propriate  designations  would  be:  Evangeli- 
calism and  Evangelical  Chnreh. 

ProtevangeUum.    8S0  FttBODBnOBAFBA. 

AND  APOCttYPaA. 

FMConotaiias  ApostoUewi  is  the  tti^e  of  a 
high  officer  In  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury they  demanded  to  take  precedence  of 
bisfjops,  but  it  was  denied.  Tlu-v  form, 
lH)wever,  a  college  of  their  own;  in  the  con- 
sistories where  four  of  them  shall  be  pres- 
ent, they  sit  beside  the  pojie:  their 
siiniaturo  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
any  document  concerning  the  church  as  a 
totality.  Their  number  js  now  12.  but  was 
originally  only  7,  one  for  each  wan!  of  ths 
city  of  Home.  Their  original  office  oon- 
sisted  in  drawing  up  reports  of  the  deeds 
and  sufltorings  of  martyrs.  (See  Bangen, 
Dte  rCmiscAe  Curie,  MQnster,  1854). 

Proto-presbyter  or  Proto-pope  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Gr»co-Russian  church  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  arch-presbyter  or  areh-desp 

eon  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  sen- 
tentious maxims,  suggested  by  human 
«.agiuity  and  experience,  under  the  sanction 
of  inspiration.  Solomon,  who  spake  iMniO 
proverbs  (1  Ki.  iv.  .S2)  is  tlie  chief,  about 
1000  B.C.,  but  the  book  confessedly  contains 
much  that  is  of  hiter  date  and  other  aup 
ttoB^p.  Its  principal  parts  ars: 


(TO) 


I.  A  coniMOtad  series  of  utterances  in 

J praise  of  wiadom  with  wainingH  aijaiusi 
oily  (i.-ix.). 

II.  ▲  ooUootion  of  separate  ethical  and 
praotioal  maxims  (x.-xxii.  16),  noted  tm 
**  Thtt  Fnmrlw  of  SokmMii." 

IIL  A  eonnecled  sorios  ooaunMidiiig 

justice  and  prudence  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  22). 

IV.  A  short  «oric8  of  the  sayinf^s  of  seT- 
eral  HAges  i  xxiv.  i'.;-;^!. 

V.  Anothfi  (•(illectiiiu  copied  out  by  the 
men  of  Ik-zi  ki  ili   xxv.-xxix. ). 

VI.  Till'  wunls  of  A<iui-  (XXX.). 

VII.  Kiii;^  l.i-inui-r.s  cxliortatioa  to tOB^ 
perance  and  justice  (xxxi.  1-0). 

YIIL  An  alphabetical  poem  in  praise  of 
ft  Tirtuous  (or  rather,  capable)  woman 
(xxxL 

The  whole  book  is  a  mine  of  nraetlcal 
wisdom,  pvinfs  sound  adrloe  for  au  tiie  re- 
lations of  human  life,  and  always  invoking; 

a  relipuus  sanction.  Few  questions  can 
arise  in  the  intercourse  of  men  ujhih  wliirh 
this  book  does  not  throw  lijfht.  It  far  cx 
ceeds  all  similar  L-olluctious  of  merely 
human  origin,  such  as  the  8ayin<rs  of  the 
.Seven  Wisi'  Men  of  (ireeee,  or  the  Aurvu 
Cariuhfi  attributed  to  Pytha^jora.s.  Thcv 
trace  wistlom  to  its  true  source  and  t«aoh 
men  the  fe.ir  of  God  as  the  fuunt^iin  of  life. 
Their  prudential  obnnoter  has  sometimes 
been  objected  to  as  an  ftpPHMl  to  a  low  class 
of  motives,  but  _a  aiinfiar  appeal  runs 

and 


through  the  Old  Testament  and  was  often 
made  oy  the  blessed  SaTiour  (Matt  x.  28, 

Mark  xvi.  Irt).  And  it  is  just  such  short, 
sharp,  pointed  8avin<;s  tliat  lodj^e  in  the 
memory  .niii  can  Ue  recalled  at  will,  that 
help  a  man  when  rcsistini;  the  fierce  on.set 
of  temptation.  Ail  rai  is  have  their  store- 
liouse  of  i)roverbial  iitteriim  es,  but  none  of 
these  are  so  imre.  wholesome  and  kiinlly  as 
the  31  chaptei-s  lirst  recorded  by  Solomon 
and  his  BuccesHors.  An  imitation  is  found 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  K<~cle»UiaticuH, 
containing  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
bat  it  is  easy  for  fteaieful  reader  to  mark 
IIm  diflerenoe  between  tlie  copy  and  the 


lere  is  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament 

whose  canonical  authi irify  i.s  better  attested. 
It  is  often  quoted  or  alluded  to  iu  the  New 
Testament  (Kom.  xii.  2l),  I  Thess.  v.  15, 
Heb.  xii.  5,  0,  Jas.  iv.  6,  1  Pet.  iv.  8,  2  Pot. 
ii.  22). 

AmopR  the  Commentaries  worthy  of  com- 
mendation are  those  by  Bridges  (London 
iSaO).  Amot  {Edinbuj^h,  1S6»),  I)elit7,H<h 
(Edinburgh,  1875,  2  vols.),  JJohn  Miller, 
(New  York,  1872.  2d  ed.,  Prinoeton,  N. 
J.,  1887,  very  eccentric  in  trsuelatioin,  bat 
original  and  stimulating)!.        T.  W.  C 

Providence.  The  word  occxirs  but  once 
in  Scripture,  viz.,  in  the  speech  of  the 
(M;itor  Tcrtulli!^  (.Vets  xxiv.  2),  but  the 
thing  it  sipnilies  wlien  applied  to  Ood,  runs 
through  all  human  history.  God's  provi- 
dence is  the  continuance  of  creation.  It  is 
co-extensive  with  the  universe  and  lasts 
through  all  time.  Xothing  is  too  bif^h  or 
too  low  for  His  superintending  care.  All 
aatnre  depends  upon  Him.  Tbeve  ie  m 
toeh  thing  as  ehaooe;  Ow  lot  la  «Mt  Into 


m 


the  lap,  bnt  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  I.,ord  (Prov.  xvi.  Xi).  Not  a  sparrow, 
not  a  hair  of  the  bead  falls  to  tbo  glWIM 
without  His  knowledge.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain  why  sin  was  permitted  to  exist,  bnt 
we  know  that  God  overrnlea  it  to  wiee  and 
holy  ends. 

The  universe  is  not  a  machine  which  hav- 
ing been  wound  up  and  set  in  motion  is 
lieiii'eforth  left  to  itself,  nor  on  the  other 
hautl  is  it  so  related  to  itj*  maker  that  He  is 
only  efficient  agent,  renewing  his  c n  ative 
work  from  moment  to  moment.  But  sec- 
ond cau.<H'8  really  exist  and  man  is  a  free 
and  responsible  bein^,  yet  God  exercises  a 
particular  and  efflcacions  conttolt  In  aoeoid- 
ance  with  bis  own  perfections  and  the  na> 
ture  of  his  creatui-es,  which  seeuiea  the le- 
eompliahment  of  his  etenuU  purpoee. 

The  doetrlne  of  providonee  is  the  basis  of 
religion  in  theory  and  in  praotioe.  The  ex- 
penence  of  each  indivianal  believer  and 
that  of  the  whole  church  illustrates  at  every 
step  the  hand  of  Him  "who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  oonnsrt  of  His  own  wilL" 

T.  W.  C. 

Proelaa«b  In  the  terminology  of  the  Ro- 
an rhuiTh,  meajis  the  ten  itViry  in  whic  h 
an  arcltbishop  exercises  jurisdiction,  and 
wli.  si  t  oundaries  are  geneially  traced  in 
contoiiuity  with  certain  geogi'aphical  and 
historleal  features. 

Provincial  is  the  title  of  a  monastic  offi- 
cial, the  su])erintendent-general  of  a  nnm- 
her  of  monasteries  which  together  form  a 
province,  the  circumscription  of  a  monastic 
])rovinee  depending  on  the  numlRT  of 
monasteries  and  not  on  the  gec^pnpliicai 
extension.  The  provinolal  raaks  next  to 
the  general  of  an  order. 

Provostj  from  the  Latin  prc»7>ointw«, 
"  placed  before,"  n)eatis  iu  ecclesiastical 
terminology  the  chief  of  a  body  of 
canons,  or  the  second  in  authority  under  an 
abbot  or  that  member  of  a  chapter  who 
manages  the  estates. 

Prudentins,  Anrelins  Olemena,  b.  in  .Spain, 
in  'MX.  of  a  prominent  family;  date  of  aeath 
unknown;  is  famous forhis poetic  effusions. 
He  began  with  hymns,  eviaently  upon  the 
basis  of  the  work  of  Ambrose,  but  in  his 
earliest  productions,  the  hymns  of  the 
Liber  Cnthemertnon,  he  emancipates  himself 
from  every  trammel,  and  gives  utterance  t<> 
what  may  .ser^-e  not  only  nis  itdigions  e<lifi- 
cation.  but  the  gratitication  of  his  taste. 
This  independent  character  incrtases  in  his 
later  works,  his  T'l  rixti  j^lnnioi,.  in  which  he 
weaves  a  garland  for  the  Christian  martyrs, 
and  his  didactic  works.  Thus  he  is  a  jiro- 
Uigonist  of  modern  poetry.  Ilis  works 
are  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  iAX.  LX.;  cf. 
Brockhaua,  A,  Prudentiua  in  seiner  liedeut- 
ung  fSr  die  JHrrAe  sehier  Zeit,  Leipzig, 
1872.  F.  H.  F, 

Prrnne,  William  (Presbyterian)  Puritan: 
b.  at  Swainswick  near  Bath,  ItiiM);  d.  in 
London,  Oct.  24,  1066.  He  entered  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  tWI,  sad  Lincoln's  Ino, 
im.  His  leaniiiig  was  natohed  by  his 
stMOglli  of  wtn  sad  Utter  opposttton  ts 
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)relacv  and  tyranny.  By  si  veral  publica- 
ioaa  b«(nnnuitr  lO'ZT,  he  'ruu»e(l  tlie  aii^er 
)f  Laud  and  the  Star  Chamljer.  For  hi« 
3ititrio'inaMtix,  he  was  fined,  iniprii*- 

med,  de^i'ailed,  pilloried,  and  lost  his  ears 
May  7,  ltK34).  For  ^Veio»  from  JpHwirh,  he 
vaH  again  crojtped  (June  80,  1637),  an<l  con- 
iued  at  Laucavter  and  in  Jersey,  till  re- 
•Med  the  Long  Parliament,  1640.  lie 
ras  receivad  witih  Bonon  iu  Londom,  and 
eparation  ordered  for  hfa  Biifferingi.  lie 
•lunged  again  into  polemics,  and  helped 
•ring  Laud  to  the  block,  but  later  defended 
he  king,  and  was  embroiled  with  the  Indc- 
lendents.  He  was  in  Parliament  KWh-oO. 
11(1  a^ain  from  10.jO.  He  favored  the 
testnrntion,  and  was  made  chief  keeper  of 
lie  reoorda  In  the  Tomr.         F.  M.  B. 

PMlmanaz&r,  0«orge,  a  pretended  For- 
losan;  b.  prohahly  in  Lantrnedoc  about 
tiTl':  d.  in  London,  May  -i,  IT'i;!.  As  a  con- 
crt  from  PaganiHin.  ho  was  brou<jlit  from 
'landeiD  to  London,  where  he  publiahed  a 
teaeripUon  of  Fnrmom,  1104:  tliie  was  fol- 
tmd  hf  an  alphabet,  Hpecimeu  of  the 
ingmce,  and  other  woraa.  He  was  «ent 
>  Oxford  by  Biahop  Compton,  and  for 
)ine  years  Ua  atraaga  atoiy  mm  baUoved ; 
boat  1710,  be  eoafenad  his  impostore  on- 
er pressiii-e,  and  thereafter  lived  corroctly, 
ritinK  Khmii/k  on  Scriptural  Suf^ectn,  1753, 
ad  other  honest  books.  His  Mtiitoirn  ap- 
eared  London,  I7U4,  but  hiu  real  name  and 
irthplaoB  wara  naver  diseloaed. 

F.  M.  B. 

Psalmody,  the  sin^n);  of  psalms,  formed 
*rt  of  the  service  in  the  synagogne,  and 
us  thence  transferred  to  the  Christian 
hureh,  probal)ly  from  its  very  origin, 
ustin  Martyr,  Kxt-ltV),  speaks  of  the 
hristians  as  singing  hymns.  The  first 
Mincil  of  Hraga  li'Vi,  forbade  to  use  any 
Mnpositions  but  "  the  psalms  and  hymns 
:  the  Old  and  New  TMtaments "  in  wor- 
tip.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  the 
ngiiyc  of  jisalms  is  a  very  old  element  in 
le  Christian  service.  It  was  done  in  Tari- 
la  ways.  Either  the  paalm  waa  ohanted 
r  a  single  person  while  the  rastof  the  eon* 
■agation  was  listening,  or  it  was  sung  by 
le  whole  congregation  in  unison ;  or  the 
•n^regation  was  divided  into  two  part.s  or 
ions,  which  sang  alternate  verses;  or  tlie 
■>t  i>art  of  the  verse  wan  siiiij,'  by  a  single 
M'son.  and  the  last  by  tlx-  whole  <-ongreKa- 
:>n.  There  is  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
ibject  in  8mith  and  Cheetbam,  Diet. 
M$t,  AtUbi.  C.  P. 

Psalms,  The  Book  oL  The  Hebre%v  name 
this  book  is  tehiUim.  praises,  this  being 
e  predonsiiiant  character  even  of  the  pen- 
>ntial  songs.  The  Greek  name,  from 
hicli  the  English  is  derived,  comes  from  a 
3rd  aijpiifylnK  to  pfoy  on  a  atrtnged  instru- 
tnt,  and  denotea  a  ploas  aonir.  The 
lalms  form  one  book  and  are  so  referred  to 
'  our  Lord  (Luke  xx.  42)  and  his  apostles 
kCts  i.  21)),  but  from  a  very  early  i>eriod 
ere  divided  into  '>  distinct  collections, 
.cli  of  which  is  I'losed  by  a  d(JXology  and 
double  amen.  The  principle  which  linder- 
M  thia  divfaion  la  not  oartainly  known. 


Delitzsi  li  says  that  "  the  Psalter  is  the  con« 
grei^ation  s  livefold  word  to  the  Lord  even 
as  the   Thiirn    I  I'.  ntateucli)  is  the  Lotd'a 
livefold  word  to  the  congregation." 
Book  I.  comprises  Psalms  i.-xli. 

"    II.       *•  "  xlii.-lxxii. 

"  ILL  lxxiii.-lxxzfz. 

"  IV.  "  xe.-«vi. 

"  V.  «*  cviL-eL 
A  few  Psa.  are  repeated  with  aoma  vwto- 
tions  in  diffesant  books,  via.,  xlr.  and  Nil.; 
the  latter  pait  of  xl.  and  Izx. ;  Iz.  and  cviii; 
showing  that  the  5  books  were  originally 
separate  collections.  The  final  compilation 
of  the  I'salter  as  it  stands  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  Ezra,  about  t.V)  H.c. 

The  best  classibi-ation  of  the  Psalms  la 
based  on  their  ronteiiis. 

I.  Soufis  of  Praise  to  .Jehovah,  as  the  God 
of  nature  viii..  xxix.,  civ.;  as  protector  of 
Israel  xx.,  xlvi.,  xlviii.,  Ixv,;  as  having  in* 
finite  perfections,  xc,  cxxxlx.,  and  Um 
Hallelujah  Psalms  oxlv.-oL 

II.  8ougs  Of  Thanksgiving,  as,  IsvL, 
Ixxvi.,  oiiL 

UL  l!h»  Panitantiid  Paalma:  vi.,  zxxvilL, 
IL,  cii.,  cxxx.,  cxiiii. 

IV.  The  Pilgrim  Psalms  or  Songs  of 
Detrrf  es.  "  •  cxx.-cxxxiv. 

V.  ilir<torical  Psalms;  poetic  narrative  of 
God's  ancient  dealings  with  his  people: 
l.xxviii..  cv..  cvi..  cxiv. 

VI.  Mt  ssianii  .Songs:  ii.,  viii.,  xvi.,  zxU., 
xl.,  xlv.,  Ixix.,  Ixxii..  xcvii.,  ex.,  czviii. 

VIL  Didactic  Poems,  on  the  fate  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  as  i.,  ix.-xii., 
zxxiv. ;  on  the  excellence  of  (iod's  law,  xix., 
cxix. ;  on  the  vani^  of  human  life,  xxxix., 
xlix.,  zo. ;  on  the  aaij  of  rulers,  IxxziL,  el. 

VIIL  Imprecatory  Psalms,  of  whioh 
there  are  25,  but  the  chief  are  xzxv.,  Ui., 
Iviii.,  liz.,lxiz.,  cix.,  cxxxvii. 

No  arrangement  of  this  kind  can  l>e  per- 
fect becau.se  some  of  the  P.ss.  belong  in  part 
to  2  or  more  cla.ises,  but  it  serv'es  to  indi- 
cate tlie  \\  i<\>-  s\M  ep  of  these  ancient  sing- 
ers and  the  rich  variety  of  their  utterances. 
A  i>eculiar  feature  of  the  collection  is  the 
alphabetical  Pss.  (xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxrii., 
oxii.,  cxix.,  cxiv.),  each  verse  or  pair  of 
verses  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  in  order.  This  acroatio 
way  ctf  vniting  is  used  also  in  the  laat  chap- 
ter  of  Proverbs,  and  tiie  first  8  chapters  of 
Lamentations.  No  way  of  reproducing  it 
in  a  translation  has  yet  been  found,  save  in 
Ps.  cxix..  where  the  HelMWW  latter  ia  pr^ 
fixed  to  each  sti-ophe. 

With  the  exception  of  34.  called  in  the 
Talmud  Orphan  I'salms,  all  these  songs 
have  titles  or  inscriptions  of  various  kinds. 
They  refer  to  the  author,  the  occasion,  the 
nature  of  the  song,  the  melody  or  rhythm, 
or  Uie  choir  who  are  to  perform.  Tliey  an 
very  obscure,  because  the  music  and  mosi- 
cal  instmmentB  of  the  Helmwa  are  mostiv 
anknown  to  na.  They  are  cf  very  higb 
antiquity,  if  not  as  old  as  the  Pss.  them- 
selves. They  are  found  in  all  the  Hebrew 
ifS.S.  and  appear  with  numerous  vai'iations 
iu  the  ancient  versions.    In  some  instances 

•  In  th«ReT.  Ver.  this  title  is  ght-n  ss**a  soag  Ct 
"  L  «^..of  foteK  op  to  JeruMlem  m  < 
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their  moaning  has  been  lost,  and  tlie  Septu- 
a^^iut  {1«h;s  nut  even  attempt  a  translatiun, 
but  so  far  as  we  are  al)le  to  interpret  tliem 
tln-y  <,'ive  valuable  information.  If  tli«y 
wtTf,  aa  many  contend,  a  spurious  addition 
to  the  text,  it  in  ditHcult  to  mcc  why  ftUcU  an 
addition  should  not  liave  beeo  made  to 
each  member  of  Uie  collection. 

The  authors  of  tiie  Pialter  are  very  vari- 
mis,  siooe  its  eompoeitioo  or  growth  coTers 
»  period  of  a^usand  yeoxs  mm  Moms  to 
Stray  bat  moat  of  the  contents  belons  to 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  About 
two-thirds  are  ascribed  in  tlie  titles  to  spe- 
cific authors.  To  David  are  given  >*o.  viE. 
i.-xli.  (includiug  i.  and  ii.,  which  ai  u  anony- 
mous), li.-lxx.,  ci.-<-iii.,  cviii.-cx. .  rxxii.. 
Cxxiv..  exxxi.-t^xxxi V. ,  txxxviii.-v  xl v.  Ho 
is  the  lariTfst  coiitiihulor  and  j;;avo  tho  tone 
to  all  tlir  n  st,  and  hence  the  whole  collec- 
tioa  ofteu  takes  his  name.  To  Asaph,  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  leader  of  Daviil's 
choirs,  are  assigned  12  Pas.,  1.,  Ixxiii.- 
Ixxxiii.,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
didactic  character.  To  the  sons  of  Korah,  a 
fiunily  of  poetioal  priests  of  the  a){e  of 
David;  18  Pas.,  xlii.,  zlix.,  Izxxlv.,  Ixxxv.. 
IxzzTiL  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Kocahites  were  tlie  aiithors  of  these  Pss., 
fhey  may  liave  been  only  tho  performt-ra  t»f 
the  music.-il  rendering.  Tliese  Pss.  an'  dis- 
tinguished for  ])cn'tic  vivacity  aud  bold 
nights  of  ima;;ination.    To  .Solomon  are 

Sivou  S  Pss.,  Ixxii.,  and  cxxvii.,  and  to 
loses  oBOy  the  lof^  and  melancholy  Ps. 
xc. 

The  Psalter  is  a  wonderful  colleotloiB  Of 
lyrics.  It  is  religious  throashont,  no  secu- 
lar or  profane  song  being  admitted.  It  is 
diesff al  and  anmatln^  «vnn  the  elegiac  or 
penltanltal  all  (with  one  exception,  the 
IxxxviiL)  closing  in  a  hopeful  strain. 
As  a  boolc  of  devotion  it  has  proved 
it.ielf  suited  to  all  ages  and  lan(iR,  be- 
cause it  springs  fn)m  the  heart  and  ex- 
presses every  phase  of  a  genuine  relig- 
ious experience.  Hence  it  lias  been 
just  as  acceptable  in  western  climes  as 
in  tho  Hast  where  it  originated.  It  has 
always  boon  dear  to  pious  .lows,  and  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Chutvb;  the 
OffSdtt  the  Roman  and  the  Protestant, 
bnvn  an  eqinal  rsinrd  for  the  inraise-songs  of 
aneienfe  InaeL  iTo  believer  has  a  single 
feeling  that  is  not  refleoted  in  this  mirror. 
All  the  griefs,  feers,  donbts,  cares,  hopes 
and  joys,  .nil  tho  tumultuous  .asritations  of 
the  Soul  as  well  as  its  caliin-r  moments  are 
here  represented  to  the  life. 

The  literature  of  tho  I'salms  is  very  rich, 
as  would  be  expected,  hut  the  following 
are  the  chief  writei-s  for  English  readers: 
Home  (London,  1T76,  2  vols.,  many  subse- 
quent editions  and  reprints,  e.g.  New  York, 
Itm):  J.  A.  Alexander  (New  York,  IMO,  3 
vols.);  Neale  and  Littledale  (London,  1860- 
74, 4  vols.,  4lOk  od.,  1884,  from  patristie  and 
insdlwval  sonrees);  Perowne  (London,  18<M- 
88, 1  volfl.,  6th  ed.,  1886,  abridged  ed..  1  vol., 
1880,  3d  ed.,  1883— the  best  English  com- 
mentator); Spurgeon  {The  Trfomiry  of  Ditriil. 
London  and  New  York,  18T0-S1.  T  vols., 
rich  in  extracts  from  tho  Puritatt  diviuos,  a 
MmpihUton,  hatfoU  of  original  and  atrik- 


ing  remarks  by  Spurgeon  himself).  (See 

also  C.  Bridges.  Thr  imh  Paalm,  London, 
1S27.  m.my  later  odd.  rej).  Xew  Y«)rk.  ISd". 
a  fam(»u8  exjioHition;  S.  Cox,  T/i*'  Pil'jrim 
I'tuliitu,  London  ;ii)d  New  York.  I.s74;  suc- 
cessful tninslations  by  Clievne,  Londou, 
1884.  2<l  ed.  1.S.S.S,  and'  by  l3e  Witt,  New 
York,  l.K8.'>,  -id  ed.  imi.}  T.  W.  C. 

Psalter,  Psdltirium,  Pmltcry,  means  tho 
Book  of  I'salins  arranged  for  use  in  wor- 
ship. To  learn  the  psalter  by  heart  was  in 
olden  times  jtart  of  the  traiiiinji  of  jiriesta, 
m(mks,  aud  nuns.  Gregory  tho  Great,  5i.tO- 
604,  refused  in  several  Known  instances  to 
consecrate  an  otherwise  worthy  candidate, 
because  he  knew  not  tlic  p.s.altcr  )*y  heart, 
and  the  second  council  of  Nioea,  787,  or* 
dered  that  no  one  should  be  oonseomtsd 
bishop  unless  he  had  mastered  hit  Midter. 
Benedict,  48.^-643,  made  It  •  rule  for  his 
monks  to  go  tlirough  lim  whole  psalter 
every  week.  In  the  Psalter  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  psalms  are  distributed 
so  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
service;  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
they  are  arranged  iu  sections  for  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  service. 

Psellos,  MduMl,  1.  Flourished  about  870, 
and  kept  Greek  tolenoe  from  disappearing 
from  the  world.  3.  More  famons  still,  b. 
about  1020  in  Constantinople,  performed  a 
like  work  with  the  ;ih"\'f,  whs  f:n\|ons  ,is  a 
teat'her  of  all  hraurlics  of  Icamini:,  ^nid  was 
still  living  in  1  !•»•'>.  His  writintrs  were 
numerous,  and  are  reprinted  in  Mic'if.  Put, 

Gr.,cxxii.  r.u.r. 
Psendepign^plia  and  ApocKjfiha.  Tho 

cUus  of  literature  ineluded  under  the  wind 
Pseudepigrapha,  is  moSt  various,  but 
broadly  speaking  the  word  maaaa  writings 
whose  com]>osition  is  falaelj  aaoibod  to 

Scripture  cliaract<'rs  or  times. 

Tlie  word  aiMicrypha  (hiihltm  or  ff^ret) 
meanti  su)ist:uiti:illy  the  same  thing  as 
pseudepi;,nai>ha,  but  has  come  to  l)e  spe- 
cially applietl  to  two  distinct  groups  of  writ- 
ings— the  "Old  Testament  Apocryjilia" 
and  the  "New  Testament  Apocrypha," 
The  former  of  these  is  i>artly  historical  and 
onl^-  somi-pseudepigrapbic  in  character, 
while  tho  latter  is  purely  poeudepigranhic. 

The  various  olasses  may  b*  oonveuientlj^ 
grouped  for  survey  under 

1.  Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 

2.  Old  Testament  Pseudepi^frapha. 

3.  New  Testament  Ps>  ndepigrapha. 

1)  The  Apostolii  ;il  Fathers. 

2)  The  New  Test.am.  nt  ApoeryplUk 

3)  Apostolical  Liturgies. 

4)  Apoatotioal  Canons  and  Oonstlta- 
tions. 

6)  Clementine  literature. 

Oj  Teaehing  of  the  Twelve  AposUes. 

4.  Ifedimval  and  modem  paandopigiapliie 

literature. 

1.  The  Old  Taslainent  Apocrvpha. 

The  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  stand  Artt 
in  value  as  well  as  plaee.  Tney  are  htstorl* 

cal  in  character  and  form  the  link  between 
the  periful  of  the  canonical  books  of  tho 
Old  Testament  and  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Tbey  are  included  in  the  Greek 
BiUo  and  vavkma  anelent  vantona.  Thagr 
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■nwilltfliiw  exceptions  (I.  and  II.  Esdras 
ttnd  the  Prayer  of  Manasses)  set  «>u  a  level 

with  the  canonical  books  by  the  Kutnan 
Catholic  Church  (  H'ai:>  )  ami  were  iii  former 
times  generally  printed  with  tlie  canonical 
books  in  the  Autlioiized  Ki)f,'lisli  Version  of 
which  they  fi>niie<l  a  le^itimatt  i  -irt  They 
are  now  often  put  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
canonical  b<x>ks. 

Still  UKed  more  or  less  in  the  litnrfcy  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  somewhat  in 
that  of  the  Epincopal  Church  of  AiMrica, 
a  readiatr  or  »  sermon  from  m  text  of  the 
Apocrypha  is  now  and  then  heard  in  a 
Congregational  or  other  non-liturgical 
church  as  well.  They  ai-o,  however,  since 
the  Reformation,  regarded  :is  for  instruc- 
tion only  iiiid  not  as  if  the  books  had 
insitirod  authority.  Of  late  their  value  has 
been  reasserted  on  the  one  hand  by  those 
who  trv  to  minimize  the  canonical  writings 
througn  the  elevation  of  these,  and  on  the 
other liand  byecientific  scholarship  trying 
to  redeem  tiimn  from  unjust  obscurity. 

Thfliy  we  very  unequal  in  character  and 
wortti  and  moot  of  them  being  anonymous 
«r  peendonynHMM  an  properly  apocryphal. 

The  list  of  those  ineinded  in  the  Author- 
ized English  Version  is  as  follows: 

(1)  J.  Esdras;  (2)  II.  Esdras;  (.3)  Tobit;  (4) 
Judith;  (.5)  II.  Esther;  (0)  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon; (7)  JIcL'lesiiisticus;  (8)  Baruch;  (9) 
The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah;  (10)  The  Song  of 
the  Throe  Holy  Children;  (11)  The  History 
of  Susanna:  |  U)  liel  and  the  Dragon;  (1.3) 
The  Prayer  of  .Man.isses;  (14)  i.  Maccabees; 
(15)  IL  Maccabees. 

In  the  early  editions  the  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah is  included  as  the  final  chapter  of 
fiaruoh  and  the  total  number  nekoned  as 
fotnteen. 

These  are  conyentently  classified,  by  Bis- 
sell  (p.  43)  "into  historical  works,  as  the 

books  of  the  Ma<*cabee8  and  tlie  larger  por- 
tion of  I.  Esdras;  moral  fictions,  as  Tohit, 
Judith,  the  Additions  to  Esther  and  Danitd; 
poetic  and  <iua«i-proi)hetic  works  as  Banirh, 
the  Epistle  of  .lereniiah,  and  the  Prayer  of 
Manasses;  and  finally  pliilosophical  and 
didactic  composMona  as  iSoelMtMtlena  and 
Wisdom." 

Following  it  a  brief  aoooont  of  the  mwfcs 
in  detail: 

(1)  I.  Esdras.   (Itt  or  9d  century,  B.C.) 
In  the  Vulgate  this  is  known  as  III.  Edias, 

|bnra  and  Nehemiah  being  received  as  I.  and 

It  is  compiled  mainly  from  2  Chronicles 
and  Ezra  and  baa  la  tlieaM  tlie  rebnilding 

of  the  Temple. 

(2)  II.  Esdras  (.v.n.  8{>-0fl)  known  also  .-vs 
IV.  Esdras  is  a  sort  of  outlaw  among  out^ 
laws;  its  seven  visions  being  disfelloWSbip- 
ped  by  many  from  the  Apocrypha. 

(3)  Tobifc.  (Isfc  oentwy  B.O.,  perhaps 
earlier). 

A  curious  work  having  its  main  value 
father  in  the  history  ot  action  than  in  his- 
tory or  theology.  It  is  an  historical  novel 

teeming  with  anachronisms  and  historical 
blunders  like  a  veritable  mcnlem  one.  It 
has  an  incidental  historical  value  and  as 
illustrating  the  theological  belief  of  the 

time  basaeerlain  worth,  espeoially  for  the 


history  of  demonology.   It  is  aft  llMt  ttt  In* 

teresting  bit  of  literature. 

(4)  Judith.    (Karly  in  century). 

The  story  of  Judith  who  slays  Holofemes 
and  delivers  her  people  is  one  famous  in 
literature  and  art.  It  also  is  pr<.)bably  an 
historical  novel. 

(.">)  Additions   to   Esther.    {2d  century 

li.C.) 

These  include:  (1)  A  dream  of  Mordecai, 
(2)  The  decree  of  Haroan,  (3)  The  entrea- 
ties of  Esther  and  Mordeoai,  (4)  Bow  Esther 
managed  to  appear  before  tbeUng,  (6)  The 

edict  of  the  kmg  by  Mordeeai,  (6)  Another 
dream  by  Mordeeai,  and  various  minor 

statements. 

(<;)  The  Book  of  Wisdom.  (2d  century 
u.<.) 

This  work,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Ecdesiasticus  or  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  work  of 
one  person,  and  by  otliers  to  be  by  any 
number  up  to  as  many  as  seventy-nine,  and 
as  many  or  more  dates  are  assigned.  It  is 
a  characteristio  specimen  of  tlie  ancient 
Wisdom  Htemtore  and  valnaUa  for  ediflM- 
tion. 

(T)  Ecdesiasticus,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Jesoa 
the  Son  of  Sirach.    (:><l-2d  century). 

The  same  may  be  said  as  <tf  the  preced- 
ing. The  sum  of  it  is  "  Wisdom  is  the 
principal  thing,  thmcf on  get  wisdom." 

(8)  Baruch. 

This  contains,  following  the  aaalyale  «< 
BissoU:  1.  Introduction.  2.  Letter  to  Jesus 
in  Palestine.  3.  A  prayer.  4.  A  panegyric 
on  Wisdom*  5.  Lament  of  Jerusalem.  6. 
An  address  to  Jemsalem  and  prophecy  of 
tho  retain  of  the  exiles.  It  is  famous  for 
its  lack  of  originality. 

(0)  Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 

This  was  formerly  printed  as  part  of 
Haruch.  It  pretends  to  be  a  letter  of  ,Fere- 
niiali  t^  "them  wh<i  were  to  be  letl  captives 
unto  Babylon." 

(10)  Song  of  the  Three  f'hildvon — by  some 
supposc<l  to  be  semi  ;_'i  tiuine — when  they 
were  thrown  into  the  furnace.  This  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  "  prayer  oC  Anriat'^  Hiat  tt» 
Lord  might  deliver. 

(11)  Histot;y  of  Susanna. 

This  story  has  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
fable  or  a  "novel  vrith  a  purpose,"  but  as 
to  what  the  purpose  was,  it  is  not  at  all 
agreed.  It  is  a  tale  of  false  accusation 
where  the  false  witnesses  are  pattOC0nfa> 
sion  by  the  wit  of  Daniel. 

(12)  Bel  and  the  I>ragon.  (Late.) 

A  tale  of  how  Daniel  exposed  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  priests  of  Bel  and  i)ut  a  dra^;on 
to  death  with  thirty  pounds  of  pitch  and 
fat  and  hair. 

(13)  Prayer  of  Manasses. 

Supposed  to  be  the  "  prayer  of  Manasses, 
king  of  Judah,  when  he  was  holden  captive 
in  Babylon."  Sporiona,  but  td  literary 
quality  and  interest, 

(14)  1.  Maccabees. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  on  the  whole  tmst- 
worthy  history  of  the  Jews  from  al»out 
175-1.35  n.c.  It  contains:  Ch.  1.  Introduc- 
tion and  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(It.);  Oh.  S.  Tba  revolt  of  the  prisst  Mattft' 
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-thiM  and  his  five  sons,  to  the  death  of 
Hattathias;  Ch.  3.  Of  the  deeds  of  Judas 
Maccabieus;  Cli.  1^-12.  Thuse  of  Jonathan; 
Ch.  Those  of  bimou  aud  at  the  end  a 

mention  of  .loim  liyreaniiBi 
(16)  2.  Maccabees. 

Contains:  (1)  Two  spurious  letters  pre- 
tending to  he  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
to  those  in  Egypt.  (2)  A  history  of  the 
Jews  from  176  (5)  to  161  b.c.  It  is  of  Icm 
vbIdo  thia  the  preeeding  bat  miieli  gnkter 
tium  fhe  following. 

f(16)  3.  Maccabees. 

TreatH  the  period  Jost  bsfon  flM  MiieOft- 

bioans 

1(17)  4.  Maccabees. 

Is  "  really  a  philosophloal  tnatise  on  the 

supremacy  of  reason.'  ] 
[(18)  5.  Maccabees. 

The  text  is  only  extant  in  Arabic  transla- 
tion; translated  by  Cotton.  Thf  Fire  Bookn 
4ff  Maccaheen  in  Englinh,  London,  18;i2,  pre- 
tends to  give  the  history  of  the  Jews  from 
180  to  A  B.0.1 

LnaauLniBB  of  tbe  Old  Tflstomeiit  Apoo- 

first  and  best  sources  for  the  English 
reader  are  the  recent  edition  with  revised 
translation  and  an  introduction  l>v  Wace  in 
the  Speakers  Commentary  (London,  1888, 
2  vol.  I,  and  even  more  convenient  and 
adapted  to  the  general  reader  tliough  older 
and  perhaps  less  authoritative,  Bissell  in  the 
Schaff-Iiange  ( X.  Y.,  1H80).  A  capital  resume 
with  references  to  literature  is  tbe  abridg- 
ment of  Sohiirer  in  the  Schafl-Uerzog  £n- 
Ojrelopsdis  (N.  Y.,  revised  ed.,  1H87).  The 
geneml  artioles  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary 
wbA  M'CUiitook  sod  Strong's  Cyclopiedia 
are  less  satisfactory,  but  the  various  books 
are  treated  in  individnal  articles.  For 
/.irthcr  iind  foreign  literature  compare  the 
alH)ve  articles  and  the  vxliaustive  liiit  iu 
Bissell. 

2.  Old  Testament  I'seudepigrapha. 

Passing;  from  the  Apocrypha  one  comes 
to  a  claRs  of  works  which  can  make  little 
pretention  to  direct  value,  hut  winch  fur- 
nishes a  literature  abundant,  amusing  and 
of  indirect  evidential  value  retpeeting  the 
times  in  which  the  works  wore  composed; 
none  whatever  on  tlm  times  when  they  pre- 
tend to  have  bean  oomposed.  Thewocks 
are  comprised  under  the  head  of  psanda- 
pigrapha  and  the  best  general  collection  of 
such  IS  still  that  of  Fabricius,  Codex  pnext- 
de]>l'ii  itpltu»  Veteri*  Teatamcnti,  Hamli.,  ITl'-'. 
In  this  may  he  found  pretended  works  hy 
Adam,  Kve,  Cain.  Abel.  Scth.  Knoch.  Methu- 
selah, Noah,  8hem.  Ham,  .Japhetli,  Melchis- 
edech,  Abraham  and  pretty  much  all  the 
Old  Testament  worthies.  "  Song  of  Adam 
on  the  Creation  of  Eve,"  "  Book  of  Seth 
aanoemtng  the  star  which  should  appear  at 
tha  advent  of  the  Messlali,"  a  atalogue 
between  Cain  and  Abel,  an  sntobiography 
of  Bva,  an  types  of  tha  ksa  impoHmii  of 
these. 

Among  the  more  important  an, 

1)  The  Siltylline  Oracles. 

2)  The  Book  of  Jubilees. 

.3)  The  Testaments  of  tha  Twalva  Pafai- 
aiohs. 
4)  Tha  Book  of  EnmA. 


5)  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruoh. 

6)  The  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

7)  The  Assumption  of  Moses, 

8)  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah. 

(1)  The  Sibylline  Oracles.  (.See  art  and 
Eng.  trans,  by  M.  ,S.  Terry,  New  York,  1890.) 

This  work  is  composite,  by^rarions  wri- 
ters. It  has  a  special  interest  on  account  of 
certain  supposed  predictions  of  Our  Lord's 
advent  wnich  an  frequently  qootad  in 
Christian  literatnra,  e.g.,  by  LaetaaMns  and 
Constnntine.  It  is  not  usually  classified  in 
thiH  group  but  belongs  as  much  here  as  any- 
where. 

(2)  The  Book  of  .luhilecs.  (Eng.  trans, 
by  (i.  il.  Schodde.  Olnrlin,  C,  1888.) 

Also  calle«l  "  Little  Genesis."  Pretends 
to  he  revelation  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  maiidv 
compiled  from  the  Pentateuch  hut  with 
much  curious  Action  included. 

(.3)  The  Testaments  of  tbe  Twelve  Patri- 
archs. (Eng.  trans,  by  K.  iSinker,  in  The 
Ante-Nicene  Fathert,  Christian  LitSiatun 
Co.,  Now  York,  yoL  viii.  1-88.) 

The  linaaad  pnq;»h«aias  of  On  loiia  cf 
Jaobb. 

(4)  Tha  Book  of  Enoch.  (Eng.  tnuis.hy 
G.  H.  Sehodde.  Andover.  M.iss.,  1882.) 

This  is  of  8i)ecial  interest  because  cited  in 
the  Epistle  of  .lude  and  fn  cpiently  in  the 
Clmrch  Fathers.  It  is  a  composite  work  by 
various  writers  at  various  times  and  it  is 
uncertain  even  whether  these  authora  are 
Jewish  or  Christian.  It  is  a  series  of  reve- 
lations concerning  heaven  and  hell,  natual 
philosophy,  astronomy,  the  history  of  nan 
and  of  the  earth  until  its  end,  and  vatfottS 
moral  qneafeions.  It  datM  probably  not 
before  tbe  Ohristian  Era. 

(5)  Apoealypn  of  Baruch.  (Of.  Knenok- 
er,  DoM  Rueh  Itearueh,  Leipzig,  1879.) 

Not  the  same  with  the  hook  of  Bamch. 
It  is  a  long  series  of  revelations  pretending 
to  have  l>eeu  written  by  Baruch. 

(rt)  Psalms  of  Solomon.  (Eng.  trans,  hy 
B.  I'i<  k,  in  frf.shi/t^ri'in  Reviete,  Oct.,  1H.S3.) 

There  ai-e  18  in  number,  written  in  Pales- 
tine about  68  B.a  They  an  Messianlo  in 
character. 

(T)  The  Assumption  of  Moses.  (Latin 
trans,  ed.  Uilgenfeid,inhiB  A^.  7.  extra  Can,, 
Leipzig,  1806.) 

Pntandato  baasortof  abdieationaddnaa 
of  Mosas  to  Joshua.  It  is  ot  Intsrest  as 
being  reputed  to  be  the  source  of  Jude's 
account  of  the  contest  between  Michael 
and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses. 

(8)  T)ie  Ascension  of  Tsaiah,  a  double 
work  partly  Christian  and  partly  Jewish. 
(Eng.  trans,  by  G.  H.  ."^chodde,  in  the 
Lutheran  Qunrtfrly,  Oct.,  1878.) 

In  addititm  to  these  the  Apocalypse  of 
Elias  and  the  Books  of  Adam  (one  is  trans, 
hy  S.  C.  Malan,  The  Book  of  Adam  and  Evt, 
London,  UI82),  might  be  mentioned. 

LiTKRATtTBB  of  tho  Old  TeataMit  Faa»- 
depigrapha. 

There  is  no  general  full  coUeotlon  of 
these  works  in  English.  The  standard  gen> 
eral  gathering  is  that  Of  Fabiiciaa*«itad 
above. 

The  best  ])rief  survey  f<ir  general  refer- 
ence is  again  tbe  abridgment  of  Dillmann 
(Schodda)  in  tiia  SahafrHanof ,  thoogli 
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fhe  tranKlated  abrid;:nu'nt  of  the  aaine  ar- 
ticle by  Pick  iu  the  sujiiilenient  to  McClili- 
tock  ami  StiDiin  is  valuable.  To  tiiis  latter 
the  reader  is  referre<l  for  furthei  literature 
in  English,  and  literiituri-  in  Eiii,'ii;-.h  on  the 
various  b(M>ks  as  well  as  lor  translations 
into  Knulisb.  Disttell  aUu  Kives  survey  of 
liteiuture.  Compare  also  the  article 
''Pseudepiprraplia  iu  the  Fathers ' "  hy  Scuda- 
more  and  Stokes  iu  Smith  and  Wace,  JHc- 
ttouary. 

3.  New  TestameDk  Fkaudepigrapli*. 

1)  The  Apostolic  Fatiien  (q.v.). 

Few  if  any  of  tlie  writings  which  go  under 
this  name  are  the  work  of  their  reputed 

autliors,  iiiid  the  majority  thus  belong;  to 
the  iiseu(lepi<;i-apha  or  apoerypha  e.<j..  of 
1')  iRnatiaa  epistles  certainly  not  more 
than  seven,  prooably  not  more  than  three, 
possibly  none  were  the  work  of  I;;natiua. 

2)  Tlie  New  Testament  Apocrypha. 
(1)  Apocrvplial  Gospels. 

These  iiielude  a  considerable  number  of 
works  which  preteud  to  give  details  of  the 
life  of  Our  Lord,  espeoiiuly  oonoemiiis  the 
period  ooTered  07  nie  eTSiigeliete.  There 
were  a  great  many  of  sucli  works  written 
during  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  but  most  of 
tliem  are  lost. 

The  list  of  the  chief  of  these  following 
the  classilication  of  Lipsius  is: 

a.  The  (losjfels  of  the  Infancy  still  exist- 
ing. 

(1 )  Ilistiiry  of  James  ooni  eniing  the  birth 
of  Marv  {Protevangelium  of  James). 

(2)  fhe  Gospel  of  Fsettdo-Mattbew  con* 
eerning  tbeomidhood  of  Mary  and  of  Christ 
our  Saviour. 

(8)  The  Oospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary. 

(4)  The  Gospel  of  St  Thomas  or  the  Acts 
of  the  Lord's  Boyhood. 

(5)  The  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 

(6)  The  Arabic  Histoiy  of  Joseph  the 
Carpenter. 

(7)  The  Departure  of  Mary. 

h.  Narratives  of  the  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion of  < )ur  Lord. 

(1 1  The  Epistle  of  Pontius  Pilate. 

(2)  The  Gospel  of  Xicodemus,  or  Acts  of 
Pilate. 

c.  Apocryphal  Gospels  now  lost  or frag- 
ments, but'formerly  valued; 
1)  The  Oospel  of  the  Hebrwwa. 
2}  The  Gospel  of  Peter. 

3)  The  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians. 

4)  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  (See  S. 
Ilemphill,  The  iNatenoroa  qf  TaUan,  Lon- 
don. hStiji.) 

(/.  Goostie  oormptions  ol  eaiMmtoal  gos- 
pels; 

(1)  The  Gospel  of  Man  ion. 

(2)  "         *•  Apelle.s. 
"         "  Basilides. 
"         "  Andrew. 
"        "  Barnabas. 
"        "  Bartholomew, 

Eighteen  of  these  an  ennmeiftted 
hy  Lipsius. 

(2)  Apt»cryphal  Acts. 

Kollowin.;  ;i;::iin  the  classiflcation  and 
order  of  Li|).sins,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  classes  and  works: 

a.  Ebionite  Acts  of  Apostles. 

For  the  most  part  onlj  fngmeats  jit^ 


13) 
(4) 
(«) 
(«) 
etc. 


served  in  other  works  or  incorporated  in 
recensions,  t.y.  iu  the  Clementine  Uecogni- 
tion. 

h.  Catholic  adaptations  of  Ebiouite  Acts, 

(1)  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul, 

(2)  Martyrdom  uf  Bartholomew, 
c.  Gnostic  or  MauiohSMMI  AAts; 
(1   Acts  of  Pet«r, 

2  Acts  of  Paul, 

3  Acts  of  John, 

4  Acts  of  Andrew, 
51  Acts  and  Marlgrrdom  of  Ifatlhew, 

6)  Acts  of  Thomas, 

7)  Acts  of  Phillip. 
'8)  Acts  of  liartbolomew, 
(i>}  Acts  of  Piiul  and  Thsola, 

(10)  Acts  of  Barnabas. 
</.  Catholic  reoonstruetions  of  GnosUe 
.\ft«; 

Ai)ostniio;ii  Histories  of  Ahdias, 
e.  Acts  originally  CatboUe; 

(1)  Teaching  m  Thaddmua  (Doetrina 

Addaei), 

(2)  Acts  of  Simon  and  Judas, 
(a)  Acts  of  Matthew,  iu  Abdias. 
(S)  Apocryphal  Epistles. 

Following  the  analysis  of  B.  Travers 
Smith  in  Smith  and  Wace: 

u.  The  epistles  of  Abgarns,  King  of 
Edessa,  to  Christ,  and  the  answer  ol  our 
Lord.  ((  ' "tiiaining  the  famotts  tale  of  tlm 
portrait  of  .le.suh. ) 

b.  Epistles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin; 

1)  To  Ignatius, 

2)  Ad  Messanenses, 

3)  Ad  Florentinos* 

c.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul; 
(1)  To  the  Laodioeans, 

(S)  A  8d  epistle  of  Paul  to  fhe  CorinfU- 
ans. 

(:])  Letters  of  Paul  and  Seneca. 

«.  Epistles  of  other  apostles. 

(1)  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James. 

(2)  Epistle  of  Jtdin  to  a  drupsioal  man. 
(4)  Apocryphal  Apocalypses. 

With  certain  Books  of  jievelation  be- 
lonjiinp  properly  to  the  Old  Testament 
Pseudepigrapha  and  other  works  not 
strictly  apooaly]>tir,  there  are  edited  by 
Tisohendmrf  and  translated  in  the  Ante- 
NictM  hmrrary  (ed.  Coxe,  New  Tork. 
The  Christian  Litenture  Co.  toL  viii.  861- 
566): 

(1)  The  Apocalypse  of  Paul, 

(2)  The  Apocalypse  of  John. 
There  may  be  mentioned  also 

(3)  The  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 

(4)  The  AixK'alypse  of  Bartholomew. 
Lrin:Aii  i!K. — The  general   reader  will 

find  liie  best  sotnce  foi  further  information 
respecting  tJjt  se  \s<iik->  in  the  works  them- 
selves, and  in  the  juef.u  es  to  the  translations 
of  the  Christian  Literature  ( O.  mentioned 
above;  and  in  the  exhaustive  monouraphs 
of  Prof.  R.  A.  Lipsius  in  the  .Smith  and 
Wace,  i>jc(ionary  of  Chriatian  Bioyraphif: 
Gospels  (Apocryphal).  Actt  of  the  Apos- 
tles (Apocryphal).  Epistles  (Apocryphal). 
Apocalypses  (.\pocrypual),  ana  in  his.kj>oAr- 
ryphen  Apottlelgenchichte  xind  Apotttellegen- 
den,  Braunschweig,  ISAS-W.  4  ])arts  (vols,  i., 
ii.  1  and  2,  and  ErgiillzuIl^,^'^ln  ft ). 

Hone's  Apocryphal  Goai>ei«  arc  easily  ac- 
oesslblo  in  various  editions;  also  Cowper's 
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Apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  article  "  Pseude- 
pigrapha,"  in  the  Hrhajf'-HcrziKi  EnryrlojKC- 
dut.  For  older  and  fi>rei^'n  literature  in 
whicli  are  tlie  nameK  of  Fal)ricius  and  Tisch- 
endorf  anionp  the  earlier,  and  the  very  ex- 
haustive work  of  LipKius  amon^  the 
later,  the  reader  will  consult  the  above 
mentioned  literature  and  tiie  SwpUment 
to  the  Ante-Nirenf  Fathers.   Ppw  W-lMn 

3)  Apostolical  Liturgies. 

These  form  a  most  interesting  class.  The 
b«st  known  of  them  edited  by  Neele 
(Primitive  Liturgies  M  ed.,  London,  18T5) 
and  also  publiRhed  in  translation  and  trans- 
lated in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (ed.  Coze,  New 
York.  The  (Christian  Litemton  Oa  toI. 

vii.  .'>2t>-,'»72)  are: 

(1)  The  Lituriry  of  St.  Mark  the  ev.mpe- 
list,  or  acronliii^j  to  the  use  of  the  Alexan- 
drian ChuiM'li. 

(2)  The  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the  brother 
ftf  the  Lord;  or  according  to  tm  nie  of  the 
Jierusalem. 

Under  the  name  of  Jametamtwo;  oaie 
in  Greek  and  one  in  Syriao. 

(8)  The  Clementine  Litorsy. 

Found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitations. 
Compare  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  voL  cited 
above. 

(4)  The  Li tu  1-^7  of  the  Blessed  Apostles 
composed  by  St.  Ada)us  and  St,  MaiiS, 
teachers  of  tlie  Rasterns. 

Literature  of  the  Ai>i>stol)Cal  Liturjrics. 

The  hesl  appanitu.s  for  thi-sf  is  tlie  trans- 
lations in  the  Antr-yi'-nif  Fd'/n  rS  vol.  cited 
above,  with  the  introduction  of  Hammond 
in  bis  classic  edition  of  the  texts  (LUMrgUa 
Xattem  and  Western,  Oxford,  1878). 

(4)  ApoetoUoa)  Canons  and  Conatltationa 
and  the  Apoattdloal  Church  Direetonr. 

Compan  arlioles  ibore  in  thl^  Dictionary, 
pf^  8&-0;  also  articles  by  Shaw  in  Smith 
and  Cheetbam,  vol.  i,  pp.  IIO-12O  and  the 
varlOQsencyRlopmdias. 

6)  Clementine  liiteratnre. 

This  comes  very  nearly  under  the  clas.s  of 
Apocryphal  .\cts.  It  consists  of  I.  The 
Homilies.  XL  The  Kecoirnitions.  TIL  The 
Epitome.  It  is  occupied  mainly  with  the 
tnvrsls  and  prcacliinf^s  of  Peter  against 
fittmon  Magus  by  whom  a  modern  feadency 
•ohool  improbably  consider  Paul  to  be 
meant.  Cf.  article  in  this  DictlonaiT  n,  115, 
and  attiele  of  Salmon  in  Sml^  ana  Wace, 
trans,  in  Ante-2fiemt0  Jlrtfters^  toL  viii. 
SuppL  pp.  92-OS. 

<!)  Tearhine  of  the  Twelve.  flMdivhe.l 

One  of  the  curliest  of  the  class,  hfing 
composed  early  in  the  2d  century.  Kecentiv 
discovered  if  has  t)cen  very  fulty  discusseff. 
A  IriiiislatiiMi  witli  very  satisfactory  n-sumc 
of  tlie  literature  <  au  be  found  in  tlie  edition 
of  .Schaff,  and  a  list  of  literature  also  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  FatherSt  SuppLt  pp. 
Compare   article,    TBAOtmro    of  the 

TWBLTS  AFO0TI.BII. 

4.  Hedlttval  and  Modem  PMudepigiaphic 

Literature. 

(1)  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

I)uring  the  mediiBval  period  imapinatinn 
ran  wild  on  inventions  of  legends  of  the 
saints.  Thi  y  wi  re  iiiulliplied  b^  thousands 
and  many  contain  stories  of  Scnpture  char- 
aeteis.  Amoog  the  most  ftunona  evigfam* 


tots,  or  compilers  of  such  talcs  were 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Simeon  Motaphrastes 
and  Jacobus  de  YocagflM. 

(2)  >fodern. 

ITndcr  this  class  cnmc  such  works  as  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace's  "Ben  Hnr,"  various  of 
Browning's  poems,  the  Phelps-Ward 
"  Master  of  the.  Magicians,"  and  "  Come 
Forth,"  and  a  Ihonsaad  otiiers  of  the  same 
sort — a  numerous  and  now  increasing 
class,  especially  instructive  in  the  intcrpre* 
tation  of  the  motive  and  value  of  the  ancient 
pure  pseudepigraphic  literature. 

The  same  pious  purpose  and  the  same 
human  nature  dictated  ancient  and  modem, 
with  the  same  variety  of  ^'ood,  had  and  in- 
different result,  the  perceiitafre  <if  profit 
being  about  that  of  Crntiano's  re.isons, 
"two  gmins  of  wheat  in  two  bushels  01 
chaff." 

The  whole  may  be  roughly  classed 
into:  prevailingly  valueless — Old  Testa- 
ment Pseudepigrapha.  New  Testament 
Apocrypbi^!  Lives  of  the  Saints;  more  or 
leas  valuable — the  remainder.  

Pseudo-Iddotlaa  DeoMtals.  See  Cahou 

Law,  p.  137, 

Ptolemy,  the  common  name  of  tljc  Greek 
Kings  of  Egypt. 

1.  Ptolemy  I.,  Soter.  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty, probably  a  sou  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
a  gencrtil  in  Alexander's  army.    In  n.c. 

he  seized  Egvpt  and  held  it.  About  320 
in  iuvadinf;  Syria  ho  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  captive  many  Jews  to  Eg>-pt,  bat 
treated  them  well,  and  founded  a  fluurishing 
Jewish  colony.  He  is  supposed  to  be  meant 
in  Dan.  xi.  5  by  "  the  king  of  the  South." 

2.  Ptolemy  IL,  Philadelphus.  286-247, 
son  of  the  preceding.  lie  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  founded  the  great  libiary  and 
museum  at  Alexandria,  and  is  said  to  have 
o<  casioned  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Olil  Testament.  He  tried  to  find  a  common 
ground  on  which  Hebrew  religion  and 
Greek  philosophy  could  stand  together. 

.3.  Ptolemy  HI.,  Euer^etes,  247-2-'J.  son 
of  the  preceding,  lie  invaded  Syria:  ex- 
tended ois  conquests  to  Antioch  and  Baby- 
lon; offered  sacriflees  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem :  and  hronfi^t  back  to  Egypt  tha 
idols  whicn  Cambsrses  had  carried  ioBahy> 
Ion. 

4.  Ptolemy  IV.,  Philopator,  12*-2(V»,  son 
of  the  preceding.  He  defeated  at  Kaphia 
near  <iaza  the  army  of  .\ntiochu8  the  Great. 
21,'j  (Dan.  xi.  K>-i2),  ancl  ofTcred  sacrifices 
of  thanksgivinK  at  Jerusalem,  but  attempt- 
ing to  enter  Uie  aanetiiaiy  was  suddenly 

paralyzed. 

.").  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes,  205-lSl,  was 
only  5  yearn  old  when  his  father  Ptolemy 
IV.  died.  During  his  minority,  Antit>chua 
conquered  Coelfr4Syria  and  Judea,  and  verr 
many  Jews  lied  to  Egypt  where  the  higb 
priest  Onias  laid  tiie  foondatinns  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Leontopolls.  Afterwards  by  the 
mediation  of  Rome  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus 
were  reconciled,  but  the  power  of  Egypt 
was  now  rapidly  declining  (Dan.  xi.  1.'.-17). 

6.  Ptolemy  VL,  Philometor,  181-14rt,  was 
hut  0  yean  oU  whan  Ida  fathari  Ptolenay 
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dtod.  Uader  the  reRency  of  his  mother 
tiiere  was  peace  with  Syria,  but  after  her 
death,  173,  Antiochus,  171,  invaded  Eigrpt, 
and  took  the  king  priioiMr,  and  put  nis 
brotiher  P.  Phyacon  on  the  throne,  wtfh 
whom  Ptolemy  VI.,  after  liin  release  shared 
the  kingdom.  Another  invasion  by  Anti- 
tK-hus.  IftS,  was  (liefked  by  the  Itonians 
who  Ki-atluiiUy  brought  the  country  int.o  a 
Koman  province  (Uan.  xi.  2V:',<i;i.  During 
this  reign  the  Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis 
WMeompleted.  T.  W.  0. 

Publicaa,  an  inferior  collector  of  tlio 
Uontan  tribute.  Tills  class  of  men  waa 
especially  odious  to  the  Jews  wlio  would 
not  allow  them  to  enter  the  temple  or  tlie 
8yna^o};ues  or  give  testimony  ui  a  court 
of  justice.  There  were  many  publicans  in 
Jndea  in  Christ's  time;  among  them,  Zac- 
ehiBus,  one  of  the  nrincipal  receivers  (Luke 
xiz.  2),  and  Hatnieir,  an  inferior  olBeer 
(t.  27).  The  Jews  reproached  Jesus  as  a 
I riena  of  publicans  and  for  eating  with  them 
(vii.  ;}4),  hut  ho  said,  "the  publicans  go 
into  the  kinirdom  of  God  before  you" 
(Matt.  xxi.  ;>1).  ami  set  forth  one  of  tlii-m 
as  an  example  of  penitent  humility  (Luke 
zviii.  10-14).  T.  W.  C. 

PubUcani  is  a  name  often  ^iven  to  the 
C'athari  in  Northern  France  and  Kngland  in 
the  12th  oi'iiturj-.  It  is  a  luohablo  corruj)- 
tion  of  "  I'auliciani "  aiui  sprang  from  a 
confusion  of  the  <"atbari  with  the  I'aulicians 

whom  the  crusaders  had  learnt  to  know  in 
the 


Pnfendorf^  Samuel,  b.  at  Clu  innitz.  Sax- 
ony. \G^2;  d.  in  Berlin,  HilH;  was  liistorio- 
grapher  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  His 
2)c  jure  natitn'  rt  nenlium,  Lund,  1(S72,  which 
was  translatiid  into  German,  French,  and 
English,  is  the  foutulatiou  of  the  modern 
conceptions  of  natunil  Aud  international 
right,  which  pieviousljr  were  based  on  the 
decalogue  and  the  idea  of  the  Jnstioe  of 
God,  while  Pufendorf  derives  the  former 
from  a  natural  instinct  of  sociability  in  the 
hiitnan  rare  ami  represents  the  latter  as  a 
neoes.<iary  conclusion  of  the  human  reason. 

Pul.  I.  An  Assyrian  King  who  invaded 
Israel  during  the  reign  of  M enahem  (S  Ki. 
XT.  10),  but  was  induoed  to  withdraw 

by   a    present  of   KXK)  talents  of  silver 
iii..VK),(X)0).   This  is  tlie  first  mention  of 
Assyiia  in  saored  hlstorj  after  the  tine  of 

Xiinrod. 

II.  A  name  given  (Is.  Ixvi.  to  a  region 
mentioned  with  'rarshish  ami  Lml.  Bo- 
chart  anil  others  suppose  it  to  be  tlie  island 
Phila!  in  the  Nile;  othcre  put  it  in  some 
remote  reirion  of  Africa:  by  the  Septuagint 
it  is  identified  with  Phut  which  is  joined 
with  Lnd  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xzz.  S),  and 
may  therefore  denote  Lybia. 

Pulcheria,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Arca^lius,  b.  ;J98,  d.  •i.'i^J,  was  in  414  made 
Attn'i-ttn  by  the  senate  ami  guardian  of  her 
younger  brother,  Theodnsius  II.,  who  was 
w«d(-minded.  In  424  Theodosius  married 
Zndozia,  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher and  the  iMtij  between  the  sis- 
ter and  wife  ftunldiea  Hw  fuel  for  the 


Nestorian  controversy.  Pulcheria  sided 
with  Cyril  of  AJexaadria,  Eudozia  with 
Nestorius.  Pnlehaila  was  oonsequeutly 
baaidied  from  the  cowt  and  Keatonanism 
oaane  oat  triumphaot  from  flie  robber  ^od 
of  EphesuR  440.  But  Pulcheria  sooeecded 
in  returning  and  regaining  her  power  over 
her  brother  and  then  Eudoxia  was  banished 
from  the  court  and  orthodoxy  was  rain- 
stalled  in  its  righta  by  the  Synod  <rf  Chaloe- 
don,  451. 

Pnlleyn,  Robert,  b.  in  England  towards 

the  close  of  the  11th  centui y:  il.  in  Kome  in 
the  middle  of  the  I'Jth;  stiKlieii  in  Paris, 
retiiriiL'<l  to  Kiiglaiul  in  IKIO,  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Hoehester,  and  founded  a  theo- 
logical school  at  Oxford,  but  went  .again  to 
!  Paris  in  1135,  taught  theology  there  with 
great  success,  and  settled  finally  in  Rome 
where  he  became  chancellor  of  the  apostolic 
see  and  was  created  a  cardinal.  His  .s'cn- 
tentiarum  Libri  VIIL,  edited  by  Hugo 
Mathoud  of  St.  llaar,  Paris,  1655,  and  re- 
printed bylllgae:  t^OroLimtuCUaXVL 
IS  a  kind  of  reoonoiliatlon  between  Abdavd 
and  Bernard,  and  forms  the  foundatioo  of 
i'eter  Lombaixi's  .Seutt  ntia. 

Pnlpit(Latin pulpltum),  originally  the  fora> 
moet,  projecting  part  of  the  Roman  stage, 
from  whleh  the  aetorredted  his  part;  latier 
on  a  piece  of  church  furniture  from  which 

j  the  minister  delivers  his  sermon.  In  the 
oldest  times  the  bishop  presiched  from  bis 

I  throne  an<l  the  deaion  from  the  anibo.  The 
first  pulpits  used  were  movable  and  placed 
where  most  convenient.  Tin-  sUitionary 
puljiit  stood  first  between  two  pillai-s  iu 
front  of  a  screen,  afterwards  it  was  fastened 
t^>  a  pillar.  In  the  middle  ages,  however, 
pulpits  were  also  erected  iu  cemeteries  or 
eTeofal  public  thoroughfares.  Their  foini 
was  generally  he«ag<«ial  or  octogaual,  and 
the  matariala  from  whieh  tliey  were  made, 
were  either  atone  or  wood:  in  the  latter 
ease  tli«y  were  often  beautifully  carved. 

SeeHBLU 


Punishments.  The  penalties  of  the 
Mosaic  law  were  designed  not  only  to  pro- 
tect Mn  iety  but  to  vindicate  justice. 

C  apital  punishment  for  munler  was  insti- 
tuted aft^^r  the  <leluge  (Gen.  ix.  5.  (>).  and 
was  early  and  widely  recognized  among 
mankind.  It  was  inflicted  for  bl:is}>hemy 
(Lev.  xxi  v.  14),  idolatry  (Lev.  xx.  2),  dis- 
honoring a  parent  (Ex.  xxi.  15),  adultery 
(Lot.  zz.  10),  man-etealing  (Ez.  zzi.  10|, 
false  witness  in  eapital  eases  (Dent  ziz.  16, 
10):  but  only  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses (Dent.  xvii.  fi).  It  was  inflicted  in 
various  ways,  stunintr  (Kx,  xix.  13,  Acts 
vii.  .>S).  sword-thrust  ( Kx.  xxxii.  27),  hang- 
ing (Num.  xxv.  41.  burning  (Lev.  xx.  14). 
Of  these  st-oning  was  the  most  common, 
and  in  this  the  witnesses  were  retjuired  to 
begin  the  execution  (Deut.  xvii.  7).  Other 
modes  of  inflicting  death  became  known  to 
the  Jews  by  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, as  decapitation  (S  KL  tI.  8),  precipita- 
tion (2  Chron.  zxv.  IS),  cntliiig  asunder 
(Dan.  ii.  5)  and  CBtrcmzMir,  whieh  see. 

Secondary  punishments  were  usually  goT> 
emed  by  the  tss  taltonU,  '*  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
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fortOoHi''  (Bz.  xxi.  2S-2S),  bnt  unlike  the 
usage  of  other  peoples,  this  was  not  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  party  offended,  but 
took  oiDteet  only  after  Judicial  procedure. 
In  OMO  of  tiimfrom  aoublo  to  fire-fold 
rMtttottoawMgaqntoed  (Bat.  MdL);  in  other 
CMca  oompeoMition  for  \om  of  time,  power 
or  honor  (Ex.  xxi.  18-36,  Lor.  xjdr.  18-21, 
Deut.  xix.  21).  When  neither  reetltution 
nor  ronipenHiitioii  h:ul  jihioc,  as  in  cine  of 
slander,  Boourt^infj  was  t'in|)k>ye«l  (Deut. 
xxii.  18),  but  tlie  law  forba^le  tnoru  than 
40  stripes  (Deut.  xxv.  3),  and  tlie  .Jews  usu- 
ally K-iv  only  ;!'■•  (2  Cor.  xi.  24).  Imprison- 
ment was  ni>t  iufscribed  hy  law,  but  was  in 
QM  under  the  Kiu-^s  (2  Cliruu.  xvi.  10,  Jer, 
xacviL  15),  who  also  employed  stocks  (Jer. 
zz.  2),  as  did  the  Romans  (Acta  xvi.  24). 

In  tome  86  cases  (be  penalty  is  that  of 
being*' out  off  from  the  congregation  "  or 
**the  people,"  which  some  hold  to  mean 
death,  while  others  explain  it  as  excommu- 
nication. T.  W.  C. 

Punshon,  William  Morley,  LL.D.  (Vic- 
toria University,  Cobui^,  Canada,  1873), 
Wesleyan;  b.  at  DcMusastAr,  87  m.  s.  of  York 
May  29.  1824;  d.  in  London,  April  14, 1881. 

He  began  to  preach  1842,  was  stationed  at 
Harden,  Kent,  1844,  and  ordained  1849.  He 

was  in  r'aiuicla  1S<IS-T:5,  and  there  and  in 
En^;lanl^  attained  the  liislieRt  liunor>.  if  lii.s 
donomination,  hi  iii*;  presidi  nt  of  ( Unfi  r- 
euce  1S74.  He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher 
and  lecturer.  Ilis  works  include  SaKhnth 
Chime*,  London,  1867,  and  in  prose  The  Prod- 
igal Son,  1868,  Life  Thouyhta,  1868,  and  three 
more  volumes  of  sermons^  1860,  1881-82. 
nis  Life,  by  F.  W.  MaoDonald,  appeared 
London,  1887,  F.  M.  B. 

Porcell,  Henry,  b.  in  London,  IG.'iS;  d. 
there,  Nov.  21, 1696,  was  appointed  organist 
of  Westminiter  Abbey  in  1676  and  of 
Chapel  Itoyal  in  1662.  His  .Sacred  Mu*ic, 
Te  Deum,  JitbHaUf  etc.  were  edited  with  a 
memoir  on  his  life  and  works  by  Vinoent 
NovelbN  London,  1620-36. 

Pnredl,  John  Baptist,  Archbishop:  b.  at 
Vallow,  County  Cork,  Ireland.  Feb.  26, 
1800;  d  in  Brown  County.  Ohio,  .July  4.  188;}. 
He  emiL'rat^d  to  America  in  1818.  studied 
theolo'^ry  in  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmettsburg, 
Md.,  and  .St.  Sulpice.  Paris,  where  lie  was 
ordained  priest  in  182<5.  In  1S27  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  St.  Mary  s  and  in 
1828  president  of  the  college.  In  18;i;]  lie 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cincinnati  and  in 
18.50  archbishop.  At  the  council  of  the  Vat- 
ican he  siMike  and  voted  aiiainst  the  dogma 
of  infallibility  but  aoeepted  it.  when  pro- 
mulgatad.  The  fcrowth  of  the  Boman 
Chnreh  in  Ohio  was  dn«  to  his  onoiny,  bnt 
his  methods  finally  involved  him  in  flnan> 
oial  disaster.  For  many  years  he  received 
the  savings  of  his  ]>ariHhioner8  and  spent 
them  on  church-buildings  and  charitable 
instituti(ms.  Of  course,  when  tln  re  was  an 
attempt  to  draw  the  money,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  discovered,  and  the  result  was  a 
failure  in  1879  of  |U,00O,00O,  after  which  he 
retired  into  a  monastery,  and  a  coadjutor 
WM  i^fipointed.  The  debt  has  never  been 
paid,  and  is  not  Wair  to  be.  Pnroell  pob> 


lished  Lecture*  and  Pantoral  Letters,  a  L{fe 
of  MeLeod,  New  York,  1806»  The  Eoma» 
CUffHf  and  Jtas  lHotvM,  1910,  etc 

Purgatory  aooordioK  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  is  a  place  in  the  intermo- 
diate  state  where  those  who  though  pai^ 
doned  as  to  the  etomal  penalty  of  sin  aro 
still  bttrdenod  wltih  vsnial  sbis.  are  purified 
by  suffering  and  fitted  for  heaven.  The 
doctrine  is  not  only  without  support  in 
Scripture  but  opposed  to  the  whole  tt'Uor 
of  itj*  teachings,  an<l  very  derogatory  to  the 
fulness  of  Clirist's  atoning  work.  And  it 
must  necessarily  weaken  tlie  motives  which 
urge  tlio  Vieliever  to  holy  livini;  in  this 
world,  while  at  the  same  time  it  opens 
a  dismal  pn>R])cct  to  the  dying  Christian 
who  aoconiing  to  it  goes  not  to  Paradise 
but  to  penal  suffering.  T.  W.  C. 

Purifications  fornieil  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  performed  an 
imporUmt  ollice  in  the  education  of  the 
covenant  people,  especially  in  awakening  a 
consciousness  of  sin  and  preparing  for  tho 
revelation  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin. 
Ceremo^al  cleanness  and  uncleannesa  wiere 
not  the  wune  as  holiaesa  and  sin.  but  mevelj 
symbolized  ihem.  To  be  clean  u  a  eeremo- 
nial  sense  meant  only  to  be  fit  to  share  in 
certain  privileges,  i.e.,  to  be  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  .Jewish  communioti. 

Three  kimis  <)f  detilement  required,  be- 
side bathing  the  jierson  and  washing  the 
garments,  animal  sacritlocs  as  a  nteans  of 
removal.  One  was  contact  with  the  dead 
of  men  or  animals,  even  touching  a  l>onc  or 
a  grave,  death  being  regarded  as  the  wages 
of  sin  and  a  token  of  corruption.  Purifica- 
tion was  effected  1^  sprinkling  with  water 
which  had  been  mingled  with  the  ashes  of 
a  red  heifer  burned  as  a  sinH>ffering  with- 
out the  camp.  Cf.  Heb.  ix.  IS,  14.  A  sec- 
ond kind  was  that  which  arose  from  leprosy 
in  men,  houses  or  clothing,  a  disease  which 
was  a  living  parable  of  death,  aiul  as  such 
is  minutely  described.  Purification  fi  in 
tliis  was  a  proi-e.ss  extending  over  a  week 
and  involving  various  bathings,  offerings 
and  anointings.  A  third  class  was  that 
arising  from  morbid  fluxes  of  the  sexual 
organs,  wliicb  were  regarded  as  disturb- 
aaoes  of  nataral  functions,  and  hence  as 
the  conseqnenee  of  sin  came  to  have  » 
moral  as  wdl  as  a  physical  auality.  Heoca 
involuntary  nocturnal  emissions,  a  womao'n 
numthly  courses,  tssuee  of  blood  and  the 
concomitants  of  childbirth  worked  a  pol- 
lution which  could  be  removed  only  by 
ablutions  and  sacrifices. 

After  the  rettirn  of  the  .Jews  from  exile 
pviriticatioiis  were  multiplied  bevond  the 
requirements  of  the  law  especially  by  the 
Pharisees,  and  were  regarded  as  luiving  in 
themselves  a  saving  efficacy,  their  spiritual 
meaning  being  overlooked.  How  our  Lord 
regarded  such  works  of  supererogation  may 
be  seen  from  his  answer  to  some  carpin|r 
critics  (Mark  vii.  1-8.  IS-sni.       T.  W.  C. 

Pu'-rim  (lot*),  a  Jewish  festival,  celelirated 
on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar,  instituted  in 
memon  «l  the  preservation  of  the  people 
fiMi  hm  UMMie  oldiirad  by  Banut 
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(Esther  ix.  2<J-:]i').  It  takes  its  imnae  from 
the  casting  of  lota  by  Ilaman  to  iiKcertaiu 
the  V»e8t  days  for  destroyinR  the  Jews.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
unless  it  be  as  some  think,  tlie  tasmt  referrad 
to  by  John  (v.  1).  It  i«  stUl  celebrated  by 
ih»  Jew*  in  the  montii  of  Murch,  and  they 
hftve  n  provecb  "The  temple  maar  feil  but 
Pnrim  nerer.'*  T.  W.  C. 

•  Pttritanism  designates  a  movement  in  the 
church-hUtoiy  of  Eosleod  whioh  may  be 
lefeired  beek  to  »  direct  Influence  from 
Genevn  ae  it  HMwe  tMomg  those  who  had 
fled  to  HoUend  and  Germany  dariog  the 
reian  of  Q>naen  Mary  and  returned  home 
wiui  their  new  ideas  at  the  accession  of 
(^ueen  Klizalieth.  They  demanded  the 
restoniticn  <>f  the  riiristiiin  (  hurch  to  its 
original  "  jmrity,''  tlu^  I'liminatioii  i)f  all 
Komish  elements  botli  in  doctrine  anil  con- 
stitution, perfect  independence  in  the 
relation  between  churfli  and  .state,  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformed  Church  con- 
stitution with  its  I'reKbyterian  govei-nment, 
its  strong  church  discipline,  etc.  A  just 
idea  of  the  difference  between  Puritanum 
and  ▲nffUoanism  nukj  be  obtained  by  cora- 
Murinit  she  itoo4<ifiNs^>ilae.  drawn  op  by 
Cartwrig^bt  and  TraTcrs,  with  Hoofei's 
Eceleslastical  Polity.  For  the  further 
connio  of  the  movement  see  Exoland, 
Cm  ii(  II  cK,  ]i.  '-'.">7.  After  the  reHtoration 
the  name  Puritan  gra<iually  trave  way  to 
that  of  Non-conformist,  a«  coniprrhcnaing 
the  two  parties  into  wliich  they  had  split, 
the  Independents  and  the  Preabyterlaae. 

Purple,  the  famous  Oriental  dye  pro- 
duced from  a  Rpecies  of  shell-tish  caught  in 
the  Mediterranoan,  was  highly  esteemed 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  used  by  them  not 
only  for  the  liangings  of  the  temple,  and 
some  of  the  priest's  garments  (Ex.  xxv.  4; 
XXXV.  fl;  xxxix.  21';  2  /^hron.  iii.  14),  but 
also  for  the  royal  rolMis  (Judg.  viii.  20). 

Purvey,  John  j  d.  after  1427.   He  helped  in 

making  Wirlif's  version  of  the  Bible,  and  re- 
vised it,  U^vS,  contriliuting  a  long  prologue: 
becamea  lejwierof  the  Lollards,  was  silenced 
1387,  imnrisoned  UfMK  and  again  1421.  He 
recante(l  in  14<»<»,  and  WaS  vicar  of  Wesl- 
hithe,  Kent,  till  144KJ.  F.  M.  li. 

Puaey,  Edward  Bouverie,  D.I).  (Oxford. 
18 — t,  (  hurrh  of  England;  b.  near  O.xford 
in  INK);  d.  there  Sept.  !<!,  Ilcenlvred 
Christ  ("liurch  College,  KslS;  became  a 
fellow  of  Oriel  1^24,  and  in  is^s  regius 

Erofes-sor  of  Ilebi-ow,  and  canon  of  (Christ 
hureh:  these  posts  he  hold  tbrongh  life. 
His  first  hook, -In  lliittorirnl  KiKjuiry,  in  2 
parts,  London,  182&-aO,  defended  the  ra- 
tional theolofsy  of  Germany  against  the 
attacks  of  H.  J.  Rose.  But  his  position 
changed  by  aasoeiation  with  Newman  and 
Keble;  he  wrote  '\  of  the  Trarts/er M«  2Ymet 
(the  18th.  4()th,  and  (nth),  and  with  Keble 
and  C.  Marriott,  began  the  Llhran/  of  the 
Fitth'-rit.  His  sermon  on  the  Eucharist, 
IM  ;.  c  aused  his  susjiension  fron>  thi;  univer- 
sity pulpit  [or  ;i  years,  and  made  him  a 
leader  of  the  new  party;  after  Newman's 
seoessioo  in  1846,  he  was  looked  to  as  its 
head.  Be  eamaetiy  protested  against  the 


fiving  of  his  name  to  a  movenunt  uhich 
le  had  not  starte<l,  and  he  bad  little  sympa- 
thy with  its  most  obvious  result,  the  devel- 
opment of  ceremonial  or  "  ritualism."  His 
immense  influence  was  exerted  by  no  social 
magnetism.  f<Mr  his  manners  were  retiring* 
and  his  dfe  secluded,  but  by  Uie  pen, 
through  eonstant  publications  and  an  ex- 
tenslTe  eorremondenoe.  His  piety  waa 
deep  and  stolid,  his  industry  immense;  but 
he  was  far  more  notable  for  theological  and 
antiquarian  learning  than  as  an  original 
thinker;  he  dwelt  more  in  the  pa^t  than  in 
the  present,  and  his  fame  rose  on  ac  cidental 
rather  than  on  intrinsic  grounds.  Vet.  tor 
40  years  his  name  wan  a  word  to  conjure 
by;  and  some  of  his  seiinons  (as  those  ou 
Ahmlution,  lH4ti;  The  Utile  qf  Faith,  1851; 
Thf  Eurharint,  1H5.'};  and  Umclenct^  1878)  af* 
fected  the  opinions  and  the  praotloe  of 
thousands.  Chief  among  his  Isreer  writ- 
ings are  2  books  on  Tht  Seat  Bretenee, 
Oxford,  1855-«7;  TheWnmr  iVopAete,  1860- 
77;  Daniel,  1864,  and  An  JRrmleon,  186S. 
See  sketches  of  him  by  B.  W.  Savile  and 
J.  H.  Kigg,  London,  IXS'i,  both  unfriendly. 

F.  M,  B. 

Pn-ta'-o-li  {.ittlplinrnus  ircU;*},  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  a  small  hay  running  northward 
from  the  Bav  of  Naples,  was  the  great  port 
of  Home,  altiiough  141  miles  southeast  from 
it  Here  the  43exandrian  com  ships 
loaded,  and  Imd  the  peculiar  priTilege  of 
entering^  the  harbor  under  full  sail.  It  was 
a  favorite  watering-place  of  the  Romans 
and  associated  with  many  historical  jierson- 
ages.  The  Twin  Brothers  lauded  the  ajios- 
tle  there,  and  lu^  fumul  (  hiistiaus  with 
whom  he  spent  u  week  hefore  setting  out 
for  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  i;J,  11).  The  mod- 
em name  of  the  place  is  Potzuuli,  and  there 
aieooariderableiemainafrf  the  ancient  city. 

T.  W.  C. 

PyiiL  John,  h.  at  Brymon,  Somersetshire, 
1584;  d.  in  London  Dec.  8,  164:}.  He  waa 
educated  at  Oxford,  entered  parliament 
lO'Jl.  att.icked  the  Romanists  at  once,  was 
active  in  liuckingham's  impeachment.  liVJi'i, 
urged  the  Petition  of  Right,  lO-'S,  became 
leailer  of  the  Commons  1*U0,  and  risked 
everything  in  the  attack  on  .Strafford.  Dy- 
ing in  the  midst  of  success,  ho  had  secured 
the  triumph  of  his  cause.  Tliough  no  re- 
publican, nis  scnrioes  were  equally  great  to 
poUtf  cat  and  to  religious  Ubei^. 

P3rnchon,  William,  Puritan;  b.  in  Essex 
about  l'>iX);  d.  at  Wraisburg.  Buckingham- 
shire, Oct.  22,  lt«52.  lie  came  to  Mas.sin  lni- 
setts  witli  Winthrop  in  KVHi,  and  founded 
.Springfield  KWi.  His  Miritorinnn  I'r'rr  uf 
our  li*'demption,  Lontlon.  ln.'>o.  denied 
(Christ's  bearing  our  sins  by  literal  imputa- 
tion, and  consequent  i>cnalty;  tlie  GenerHl 
Court  condemned  it,  whereupon  he  returned 
to  Englaud  105^  Norton  answered  his 
book  (1858),  and  he  answered  Norton  (1666). 

Pyx,  the  li'  ix  in  wl)i(  li  the  host  is  kept  in 
the  Roman  (  liui<  li.  lor  temjiorary  preser- 
vation. Its  use  i;oes  liack  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury; the  name  to  the  Tith.  Its  use  was 
enjoined  by  Innocent  III.  in  12ir>.  Its  form 
has  varied,  but  now  is  senerally  made  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  lined  with  gold. 
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See 


QoadrmgMlma  (the  fortieth  day). 
Lent,  page  4y7. 

Quadmtiu,  one  of  the  earliest  apologists, 
presented  his  defence  of  the  Christian  faith 
to  the  Emperor  H«dri*a  iA  126.  Of  the 
author,  who  ta  often  confounded  with  two 
other  persons  of  the  same  name,  nothing  f  ur- 
tlier  is  known,  and  of  his  work  only  a  frag- 
ment— in  whicli  he  speakn  of  pernons  who 
wiTO  licalc^i  by  Ciirist  iis  still  living — iius  come 
down  to  UH,  preserved  in  EnHebiiis,  J/iiit. 
Ercl.  iv.,  H,  trans,  in  McGiffert's  ed.  Chris- 
tian Liteniture  CompjinT.  New  York,  1880, 
p.  175 ;  also  in  Anlt'SiMM  FaUurt.  eame 
Company,  vol.  vtti.,  p.  7411.  0.  P. 

Quakers.    See  FitrENDs,  jiage  306. 

Qnarantania,  a  moiintuia  7  m.  n.w.  of 
Jericho,  not  menliout-d  la  the  Bible,  but  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  the  wenc  of  our 
Lord's  temptation.  It  j/km  nbniptly  from 
the  plain  to  the  height  of  1900  to  1600  feet, 
and  itn  rocky  precipitous  aides  contain  niaiiv 
riivt-H  « lu  rr  licrmitH  once  dwelt  and  which 
v  t  ri'  iil-.o  ilie  retreat  of  robbers.  There  was 
n  ino!Ki>tcrv  on  the  moonitnin  in  the  time  of 
the  (JrusaJes.  T.  W.  C. 

QaarlM,  Fnoiois,  Chnidi  of  England  ;  b. 

at  Uoinfonl  (or  Stewards),  Eaeex.  1592  ;  d.  in 
London,  Sept.  8,  1644.  He  studied  nt  Cam- 
bridge and  Lincoln's  Iiiii  ;  wa.s  cnphearcr  to 
the  quwn  of  Buhi  niia.  stiTetar_v  to  Arcii- 
bisboji  L's!<h(T  (1*121),  and  chroin )|nir<T of  Lon- 
don (ItWlt) ;  but  sulTcred  in  piirsi^  and  person 
f  »r  the  king.  As  a  sjjcretl  poet  lie  preceded 
Ocorge  Herbert  in  time,  and  ranks  next  him 
amou^  the  sbngen  of  that  period.  His  fhmt 
or  mram  nppested,  London,  1020;  bis 
jHtffu  Ihenu,  collected  1680,  made  a  tiilok 
vnluinc.  BcttL-r  known  and  more  rcadahle 
arc  hi-,  Einhl,  mn.  1635,  }>rhni>l  of  the  llairt, 
and  IIii  r"(ilyphii-ii  <f  the  Life  <>f  Mnn.  1638. 
Til(.'?^l■  have  tMH'n  often  rcprintf<l  (I'.g.,  Lon- 
don, 1>''^T)  ^viIll  tlie  curious  cuts  borrowed 
from  Ik-rmaauus  Hugo's  IHn  DeHderta, 
Antwern,  1624,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1680. 
Qoarles^  wit  WM  eqitol  to  his  piety,  but  bis 
ftme  has  ttilfeced  cruel  tnjostice  mm  the 
critics.  His  favorite  theme  is  the  vanity  of 
eartldy  things,  and  almost  his  onh*  admirers 
for  a  long  time  were  disst-nt^  rs  of  liumblc  jx>- 
aition,  whence  he  hivs  been  rjilled  a  "  Puritan" 
poet.  His  chief  prose  work  in  tin.-  Knrhi/i  i'l- 
ion^  1640.  His  son,  John  Quarles  (1624-03), 
was  also  a  meritorious  poet.        F.  K.  B. 

Qnartodeoifluat.  See  PASCHAii  Coarso- 

TKR8IE8. 

Quaternion,  a  detachment  consisting  of 
four  men  (Acts  xii.  4).  When  Peter  was  de- 
livered to  four  quaternions  of  soldiers  the 
meaning  is  that  Ite  wis  snaided  by  four  mm 
•tathne,  two  with  him  u  the  prison  and  two 
betore  the  doors,  and  that  thnr  were  relieved 
every  three  hours  by  four  ouers,  thus  mak- 
ing {n  all  .sixteen  men.  T.  W.  C. 

Queen  is  the  rendering  of  three  different 
Hebrew  wovda,  of  which  the  first  is  applicMl 
to  a  queen-regnant,  aa^  0.0.,  the  queen  of  She- 
t»  (1  Kings  z.  1)  Mul  Anadiah,  who  usurped 


the  throne  (2  Kings  xl.)  ;  the  second  Isqueen- 
omnort,  a  wife  of  the  first  rank  in  the  royal 
harem  a.s  distinguished  from  secondary  wives 
or  concubines  (Esther  L,  0.  vii.  3) ;  and  die 
third  a  queen-mother,  as  BethdieM(t  Klnga 
ii.  n>).  Owing  to  polygnmr.  the  queen- 
motlii  r  canif  to  occiipv  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  dignified  jxysftions  in  tlie  state.  The 
following  is  a  li.^t  of  the  (lueen-inothers  iu 
.Tudah,  save  tlio.s<'  of  Jehoram  and 
which  are  not  menUonod  iu  Scripture. 


Qu4cn'Mollktn, 

Solomon. 

H>'hcilM>am. 

Abijah.  l 

lliedisii. 

Am.  ( 

Jvhofhapliat. 

Arahali. 

Ahsilah. 

Attialisli. 

JOMb. 

'  Ziblttti. 

Aiti.n/i.'ih. 

Je  o«dd«l. 

I'/./iiili. 

Jeciiliah. 

Jottuun. 

JtnulbM. 

Hoeklak. 
MsnaMdi. 

AblwAbQik. 

HephdlMdi. 

Amori. 

Mc'-tinllcnMth. 

Jo«>lah 

.).-.li'Uili. 

Jeli'iithai;. 

Uumuial. 

.)i-liiiiakim. 

Zebiidiih. 

Jvliuliic'Utu. 

Mebuthta. 
Bamalal. 

T.  W.  C. 

Qaaen  Auae^  8o«aty>  Bv  an  act  of  Par- 
liament,  1588.  the  annate  which  had  hitherto 
been  paid  to  the  pope  were  appropriated  by 
the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  the  payment 
of  the  tax  was  arranged  in  a  more  just  and 
less  outruns  w  ay.  By  another  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1 7o4.  tliis  yiorlion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  \\  rus  transforinixl  into  a  fund  or  Ixjimty 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  those 
mhiiaters  whose  livlnga  were  really  too  small 
to  support  tliem. 

Qnenstedt  (quen-stet),  Johannes  Andreas, 
1).  at  QuwUiuburL',  Prussian  Saxonv,  Aug. 
13.  1017  ;  d.  at  ^Viltenbcrg,  May  2-3,  168H  ; 
became  professor  of  theology  in  tlie  latter 
t)lace  in  1649.  and  published,  in  1685-^,  at 
\Viltenl)erg,  his  ThuA'jgxa  IXthtctico-polemita. 
4  imrtsin  2  vols.,  8ded., Leipzig.  1715,  which 
is  the  last  and  not  the  worst  of  those  huge, 
ponderous,  ajstematic  expositions  of  the  old 
Lutheran  onhodoxr.  arranging  the  doctrines 
iinder  the  rubrics  of  rnii!<ii,  ijl'irfyg,  <ittnf"ita, 
etc.,  and  treating  the  rubrics  as  thctin,  anti- 
thern,  etc, 

Qnarooni,  ConcUinm  ad,  thus  called  af ti  r 
the  place  im  dpvv,  ad  guertum,  *'  at  the  oak," 
near  Chalcedpn.  where  it  aMmUed.  408.  It 
was  under  the  Influence  of  the  Empreaa 

Eudoxia,  and  condenmed  and  deposed 
Chrysostom,  who  wm  banisheil  to  Bilhyuia. 


Quaaaal  (kft-nel),  Paaqoier,  b.  in  Pads, 
Jul  V  14.  1684 ;  d.  in  Amsterdam,  Dee.  1^ 
1710  ;  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  CMtOif 
in  ia'37  ;  published,  iu  1668,  the  first  Tohnne 

of  his  lajUetii/u*  iiKirnUs  mir  le  Noiiuau  Trnta- 
mffit.  which  is  thoroughly  .Tansenistic,  and 
in  lOir)  his  edition  of  tin-  ^^  lTks  of  l.eo  iho 
Gnnit,  which  is  decidedly  Galliean.  Then 
followed  the  attack  by  the  .Jesuits.  hi.«;  flight 
to  Brussels,  his  incarceration  there  iu  the 
durgeon  of  the  nrchiepiscoml  pidace,  and 
his  escape  to  Holland.  Of  his  iet/SseMMt 
tnorakt,  collected  edition. 
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M,  8  Tols.,  there  are  two  EnglMitnitdatiooi, 

one  complete,  The  yew  Tetiament,  etc..  Lon- 
don.  17iy-^,  4  vols.,  and  the  other  of  The 
J^ur  Oo<t]n-U,  etc.,  Bath.  17JM),  2  vols.,  revised 
bv  H.  A.  Boaniinaaa,  New  York,  1867.  His 
letters  were  edited  })f  Lo  ClNin^,  Pttris, 
1721-23,  3  vols. 

Quetif  (keh-tef).  Jaoqnaa,  b.  In  Paris,  Autf. 
6.  1618  ;  d.  there.  Murrh  2.  1698  ;  onter«?d 
the  Dominican  order  ;  became,  in  1652.  libra- 
rian in  the  Jacobin  oonveDt,  and  published 
Ooneilii  Trid.  Canmm,  Paris.  1666 ;  Vita 
Satonarotm  (based  on  Picus  de  Mirandola). 
1674.  8  vols.;  Sor^tmm  (ML  PrmHa^  1719.  2 
▼ols.  foL 


is  a  reduction  of  Christianity  to 
a  msrdy  musiTe  and  thoroughly  mystical 
contcmplanoo  of  Ood.  not  unHke  certain 
Hindu  phenomena.  Its  founder  whs  Molinos 
(q.v.) ;  one  of  its  most  noted  expounders. 
Madamp  Quj'on  («i.v.). 

QnlnlaaKliu  OoBoiUnm,  thus  called  from 
quinqne,  "  five."  and  "  Um  sixth."  be- 

cause it  forma  a  supplement  to  the  llfth  and 
sixth  councils  ot  355  and  680.  assembled  in 
OonstBatinople,W9.  SooTbhUiAji  €k>imciL. 

Qul'-rl-nl-ua,  a  governor  of  Syria,  whose 
name  takes  this  its  jRoman  focm  la  the  Revised 
Version  (Lake  11.  9),  while  In  the  Aothorlzed 

it  has  the  Orcek  form,  Cjrenius.  According 
to  »ecul<ir  history  he  did  not  become  governor 
until  A.D.  ft,  an<l  tlie  only  census  nienti')ne(l 
Mas  nuule  when  Christ  was  eiffht  or  ten  veiirs 
old.  But  the  rtaiesin  hes  of  Zunii)t  render  it 
probable  that  Quirinius  was  tirice  governor, 
the  first  time  from  b.c.  4  to  b.c.  1,  and  the 
ncond  from  a.d.  6  to  11.  The  census  of 
Lake  it  3  may  have  been  less  known  and 
flwmorable  than  the  second  (mentioned  bj 
Loke  [Arts  87]  and  by  Joeephus),  which 
asems  to  liave  been  a  re.suniptian  and  comple- 
tion of  tlie  first.  It  was  a  Horaan  (•♦'nsus. 
but  iniiile  accDrdiiiL'  to  ttie  Jewish  methods. 
The  governor's  full  name  was  Publius  Sulpi- 
dus  Quirinius.  (Sif!  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Ihu 
Oeburttiahr  ChrMi,  Leipzig.  186»  ;  cf .  Schaff, 
(Jkureh  Sirtorf,  1. 181-W.)        T.  W.  0. 

Quotations  in  the  Bible  are  of  three  claKses  : 
1.  Tliose  made  by  the  later  <)1<1  Testament 
writers  from  the  earlier.     Amont;  parallel 

Sa.ssiiges  of  this  kind  are  Num.  xxvi.  with 
k'n.  xlvi.:  Deut.  v.  with  Ex.  xx.;  1  Chron. 
xvii,  with  2  Sam.  vli.;  Neh.  vii.  with  Ezra 
ii.;  Ps.  xviii.  with  8  8am.  xxii.;  Isa.  ii.  1-4 
with  Jlicsh  Iv.  1-8 ;  Obad.  1.  8  with  Jer.  It. 
9 ;  Jon.  11.  8  with  Ps.  zlli.  7 ;  Hab.  tL  14  wtth 
Isa.  xl.  9. 

2.  Qnotations  from  heathen  writers :  Acta 
xvil.  28  from  Anitus  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  83  from 
Jfenander  ;  Titus  i.  22  from  Callimachu.s  or 
Xpimenides. 

3.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New.  These  arc  numerous,  and  were  usually 
talwa  fh>m  the  Greek  version,  the  Septuagint. 
vMeh  was  widely  ^osed  and  much  used  by 
the  Jews,  especlany  by  thoseoutof  Palestine. 
This  even  when  Incorrect  wns  quoted  In  cases 
in  wliich  no  error  of  meanine  was  involve*!, 
as  MatU  XV.  9,  Luke  iv.  18.  Acts  xiii.  41,  xv. 


18-18,  Bom.  XT.  10»  etc.  But  whenever  tha 

error  Involved  a  discrepancy  of  meaning,  the 
New  Testament  writers  correct  the  Beptuagint 
by  the  Hebrew,  as  in  Matt.  xxi.  f),  1  Peter 
iv.  8.  etc.  Often  the  quotations  are  made  di- 
rectly from  the  Hebrew  without  reference 
to  tlie  Septuagint,  as  Matt.  iv.  6,  Itt.  John 
xix.  87.  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  In  some  instances,  as 
Mark  ziL  80,  Luke  x.  87,  Rom.  xii.  19.  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Beptoa^t  are  combined. 
Besides  these  direct  quotations  ttie  New  Testa- 
ment writers  simund  in  references  and  allu- 
sions to  the  Old  Testament,  Iwth  ronseious. 
with  appropriate  adjustment,  and  uncon- 
scious. To  this  difference  in  the  uietho<i  of 
(juoting  corresponds  a  differem  e  in  the  mode 
of  application.  When  a  pa.ss;ige  is  quote«l  as 
haviog  something  typical  or  prophetical  in 
it,  the  writer  intrmfuces  it  with  the  phrase 
"that  it  might  be  fulfllle*!.'  as  in  Matt  it. 
15,  17.  33,  etc.  Here  the  ajipliratlon  is  fan* 
mediate  and  authoritative.  But  in  other 
c^ses  the  application  is  deduced.  andcorrectlT 
enough,  from  the  trincral  prophetic  an<l  typi- 
cal character  of  the  Old  1  eslunient  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  New,  jus  being  full  of  g<  rnis  of 
truth  which  were  to  bo  subsequently  unfolded. 
And  sometimes,  as  in  8  Cor.  vi.  2' and  Bom. 
X.  18,  the  later  writer  uses  the  words  of  the 
old  dispensatlmi  to  exprees  his  own  ideas 
without  regard  to  their  original  application, 
just  as  devout  men  now,  without  hesitation 
and  almost  unconsciously,  make  a  similar  ose 
of  scriptural  language. 

LiTKK.KTURE.— D.  C.  Turpie.  T/w  Old  Tm- 
tnment  in  the  Xeir,  London.  Ib68  ;  Biihl. 
a/lte»t  Vitnte  iin  N.  T.,  Wien.  1878;  C.  H. 
Toy,  <^totation»  in  th*  Htn  Ttttammt,  New 
Ymk.  1884.  T.  W.  C. 


Rabaniu  Maoruj  (or,  a.s  written  by  him- 
self, Magnentiua  Hrabanua  Maurus )  Jdag- 
ntutius  from  Magenze  or  Mainz  ;  Urabanv* 
or  Babanus,  "raven;"  Maurus,  an  epithet. 
given  him  bv  Alcuiu  because  ho  had  the  vlr« 
toee  of  MauruSr  the  favorite  of  8k  Benedietk 
b.  in  Mainz  about  TM ;  d.  there,  Feb.  4.  681. 
lie  wa.s  educated  in  the  famous  Benedictine 
monsustery  of  FuMa,  in  Hes.se-Nas.sau.  Prus- 
siii,  .■>4  ni.  s.e.  of  Cii.s.'^cl  ;  look  (lie  niomislic 
\-ows  :  wiu"!  ord'.iiiied  deacon.  Kll  ;  studied 
under  Ali  uin  at  Tours,  Sii2-4  ;  wa.s  principal 
of  the  Fuida  monastery  school,  804-22  ;  or- 
damed  priest,  814  ;  abbot.  822-48  ,  lived  in 
literanr  retirement,  842-47 ;  then  became 
ardiUshop  of  Mainz.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  .scholars  of  the  Carollnglan  age.  As 
a  teacher  he  was  most  successful,  and  won  for 
himself  the  proud  epithet  of  tlir "  Ir.--rructorof 
Germany."  He  belongs  to  the  illustrious  line 
%vhose  predecessors  were  Isidore,  lii de.  and 
Alcuio.  Id  a  dark  and  troubled  time  ho 
stailAl  forth  as  a  righteous  man.  inde|)endent. 
courageous,  and  singularly  clear  headed.  If 
he  condemned  Gottschalk  (848),  he  did  on|y 
what  mi^t  be  expected  of  a  eoaservatlve 
theologian,  but  his  oppoeitton  to  astrology 
and  trial  by  ordeal  marks  him  as  trreatly  in 
advance  of  his  day.    His  writings  are  uuuier- 
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001,  Init  are  mostly  compilfttionB  from  the  Fa- 
thm  and  lator  churali  mitm.  They  em- 
Inoe  commentarfM  on  nearly  the  entire 

Etfble ;  educational  treatises,  especially  one 
on  the  Institute*  of  the  CUrgy,  and  a  repro- 
duction of  Isidore's  hHymolngiex.  whidi  was 
an  enr\'i  lopivdia,  now  very  curious  reading  ; 
homilies  and  poerns,  much  tnore  ingenious 
than  poetical.  His  works  are  in  >I'pne,  Pat. 
ia<.  CVII.-CXII.:  bis  poems  in  Dommler's 
Poeta  Latini  cni  Caroiini,  it.,  150-258.  (8ee 
his  life  by  Spengler,  Regienaburg,  1866 ;  cf. 
J.  Baas  >l\illinger.  The  Sehoola  of  CharU$  the 
Great,  London,  1877,  pp.  188-57;  Schaff, 
Church  History,  vol.  iv.,  713-28.) 

BabAnt  <^bQl»  Puil,  ooa  of  the  nuiat  cele- 
Isnted  among  tiM!  paatoi*  cf  the  Desert ;  b. 

at  Bedarieux,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerennes. 
France,  .Jan.  9,  1718:  d.  at  Nimes,  Sept.  25, 
17U4  ;  studied  theolojjy  at  Lausanne,  and  -was, 
in  17M,  made  piustor  of  tlie  Reformed  cnnpre- 
gation  in  Ximes,  but  in  17-"i'2  a  |iriee  of  a  lliou- 
sand  livres  was  put  on  his  hearl,  and  he  lived 
In  perpetual  dancer  of  his  life  until  theac- 
oeaaion  of  Louis  XYL  in  1774.  when  the  rig- 
oroos  measures  a»inst  the  Huguenots  were 
left  unenforced.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  one  of  his  successors,  Borrcl,  Nimes,  1864. 
(Cf.  Macrraeken,  Liret  of  the  Leaitn^  OUT 
Church  UiiiverMl,  pp.  480-92.) 

BaV.ibab  (areatnm).  tlie  diief  cf  ty  of  the 

Ammonites  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  situated  in  a  small 
valley  about  22  m.  e.  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
captured  by  Joab  after  a  long  siege  (2  Sam. 
xi.),  but  afterward  regained  its  inflependence. 
Severe  judgments  were  denounced  against  it 
(Amos  1.  13-15,  Jer.  xlix.  23,  Ezek.  xxv.  5) 
and  were  f  ulfllled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (£zek. 
zxi.  20,  Jer.  xxv.  21).  By  the  Ptolemies  it 
WIS  rebuilt  and  was  a  city  of  importance,  and 
BO  continued  until  it  was  finally  overthrown 
by  the  Saracens.  Its  site  i«  now  known  as 
Anunaii,  and  is  ooversd  with  eistensive  ruins. 

T.  W.  C. 

■abbi,  a  title  of  dignity.    The  Jews  used  it 
•  to  distinguish  teachers  ol  the  law,  and  it  was 
often  given  to  our  Baviour  by  his  disciples 

glark  ix.  5.  xL  SI)  and  by  the  (John 
.  9»  tL  SB).  The  Jews  MagSOtml  be 
tweea  Rab,  "  master,"  Sabbi.  "  ray  master." 
and  Jtabboni,  "  my  great  master."  This  last 
was  regarded  as  the  highest  title  of  honor, 
and  was  given  by  Mary  to  oiir  Lord  (John 
XX,  le).  T.  w.  c. 

Rabblnism.  tlio  general  term  for  ilieiihasi  s 
of  .Jewish  intellectual  life  .since  the  iiabyiuni^h 
E.xile  a.H  controlled  by  the  rabbis.  It  i.s 
commonly  divided  into  the  periods  of  (a)  the 
So}>h*  rim,  Ezra  to  Simeon  the  Just ;  (i)  the 
CfuteJuitnim,  Simeon  the  Just  to  Uillcl  I.;  (e) 
the  Tnnaim,  UiUel  I.  to  Jehudah  the  Saint ; 
{d)  the  Atmraiii^  Jehudah  the  Saint  to  Aabe ; 
(«)  completion  of  Babylonfan  Tahnad  to  Mo- 
nammfKian  .siiccc^m  s  ;  (/)  to  suppression  of 
rabbinical  schooK,  in  the  East  lUh  century,  in 
the  ^Vest  13th  centurv  ;  and  Ilnally  thence  to 
pres<'nt  time.  Through  all  these  perio(is  the 
rabbins  were  the  great  leaders  in  TuigionB  and 
political  life.    See  art.  Jews. 

Xib'«mag  {chief  magician)  signillad  an  ofllosr 


of  great  power  and  dignity  at  the  liahyloniatt 
court  (Jer.  xxxix.  8,  13).  T.  W.  C. 

Rab'-aar.ia  {chitf  eunuch),  the  title  of  a 
high  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  officer  (2  King* 
xHii.  17,  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13).         T.  W.  C. 

Rab'-aha-kah,  tlie  name  not  of  a  person » 
bat  of  an  officer  (chief  butler  or  cnpbeafcr), 
who  was  sent  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria, to  summon  Hezekiah  to  stirrendcr, 
which  he  did  in  u  most  inwilent  and  indecent 
manner  ('2  Kings  xviii.  17-37).       T.  W.  C. 

Ra.ba'-las  or  Rabbola,  d.  Aus.  8.  485 ; 
was  bishop  of  Edcssa  and  the  pwdeccaser  of 
Ibas.  Some  of  liis hymnsand  ktten,  a ser* 
mon,  and  a  monastic  rule  have  eome  down  to 

us  and  have  been  edited  by  J.  J.  Overbeck, 
Oxford,  1865.  His  proM  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Gcnaan  for  ttae  SmfUn  BOihthik, 

1874. 

Raoa,  a  strongly  contemptuous  expwssinn 
derived  irain  the  Chaldee  rika,  ciaptjr|WWlli> 
less  (aiatt     88).  T.  W.  C. 

Rachel  («  tiFt),  thedaughl(  rof  Luhan.  wife 
of  Jacob,  and  mother  of  Josepli  and  Benja- 
min. Iler  history  (Gen.  xxix.-.\xxv.)  shows 
her  to  have  been  beautiful  and  passionately 
loved  by  her  husband*  but  tinged  with  the 
idolatrous  anpeiatttloii  and  ounning  of  her 
family.  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  16-17)  represents  her 
as  weeping  in  her  grave  when  her  children 
pass  by  on  their  way  to  Babylon,  and  Matthew 
(ii.  17.' IM)  a ppUsa  Ulto  to  mrod'a  massacre  of 
the  inncx^ents.  T.  W.  C. 

Rachel's  Tomb.  The  traditional  .site  of 
this  place  is  about  a  half  a  mile  north  of  Betb> 
lehem,  and  is  lerered  by  Jews,  Chriettans, 

and  Mohammedans.  It  is  a  stone  enclosure, 
with  a  dome  in  Moslem  style.  The  building 
has  been  often  rcsUirad,  and  is  not  older  thaa 
the  15th  centurj'.  T.  W.  C. 

Baoorian  Oatechism,  thus  called  because 
it  was  first  printed  in  Bakow,  RaooTia,Poland, 
in  1006,  is  a  oompendinm  oiF  Sodnlui  theo!* 
ogy.  drawn  up  by  Statorius.  Schmalz,  Mosco> 
rovius,  and  Voikel,  on  the  bani-s  of  Socinius* 
prejiarations  and  from  his  writings.  There 
IS  an  English  translation  of  it  by  Hees,  Lon- 
don, 1818. 

RadbertiuuS^PaMliaaiDs  (from  Aiefta» 
probably  inallnmin  to  his  views  on  the  Lord's 

•Supper),  one  of  the  first  to  clearly  state  the 
doctrine  of  trnnsubstantintion  ;  b.  in  or  near 
Soisson.s,  60  m.  n.e,  of  Paris,  about  790  ;  d. 
in  thefJenedictiuenioniustery  of  Corbie,  70  m. 
n,  of  Paris,  April  26,  HOo.  He  was  e<lucafed 
first  at  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  SL 
Peter,  Soissons,  then  at  lliat  of  Corbie.  La 
the  latter  he  became  a  monk  and  teacher* 
later  principal  of  the  school ;  was  abbo(»  844> 
51,  but  ended  his  days  there  as  a  simple  monk. 
He  was  canonir^xl .  1 078.  His  fame  rests  upon 
his  treatise  on  The  Dxfy  tint!  Blood  of  th$ 
Ixyrd.  in  whidi  he  taught  t  liat  "  the  .substance 
of  the  bn  ful  and  wine  is  elTcctually  chanee<l 
into  the  tlesh  and  blood  of  Christ,'^  which  is 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  although 
the  term  is  not  used,  and  was  not  till  200  years 
hUer.  The  doctrine  was  not  orixinal  with 
him,  but  he  did  mudi  to  establiah  it.  Ra- 
tramnos  (q.v.),  on*  of  Ml  own  monks,  op- 
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poMd  it.  Hh  woiks  are  In  Migae,  JPtu. 
iMt.  CXX.   (Cf.  Scbikfl,  Ohnrtkmitirw,  iv.. 

546-^9.  741-45.) 

Rafflea,   Thoiea.   D.D.  (  ,   ), 

LL.D.  (— — ,  ),  CongregationaliBt ;  b. 

In  London,  May  17,  1188 ;  d.  at  LiTerpool, 
Aug.  18. 1868.  He  wMpMtor  at  Liverpool. 
1811-61,  and  poblUbed  seronl  yotumea  of 

poems,  lectures,  etc.  Several  of  his  hymns 
have  been  much  used.  IIi.s  memoir  liv  his 
eon  appeared,  London,  1864.        F.  M.  "B. 

Ragged  Sohoola,  for  vagrant  or  neglected 
children,  begun  at  Portsmouth,  England,  by 
John  Poowb,  a  oobUer,  1818.  He  Is  said  to 
have  been  anticipated  at  Rome  by  a  poor  ma- 
son. G.  Bnrgi.i,  about  17IK>.  A  Iln.i:;j;ed  Sun 
day-whool  was  oiJeuetl  iu  L<)n(l<)n, 
Thomas  (Juthric,  of  E<llnbur,i:h,  wnn  ihi'.  vhivf 
worker  in  thi-s  field  from  1H47.  The  lijkggcd 
.•School  Union  of  London  had,  in  1864,  301  day 
schoola  with  17,98ii  pupils,  180  Sunday-schools 
■wltli  38.880,  and  805  ni^t  lehools  with  am. 

F.  M.  B. 

Ra  -hab  (iri<lf),  a  woman  of  Jericho,  who 
fthclterwl  tlic  spies  sent  by  Joshuu  (.lush.  ii. 
b-11).  ami  in  consequence  was  spared  witli  all 
her  kindred  when  the  city  was  destroyed. 
She  was  a  "  harlot,"  but  rep<>nted,  and  inar- 
lied  into  a  noble fiunily  of  Judah,  and  be<-anu> 
an  anoertor  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  L  Her 
jTattli  and  worlcs  are  commended  in  Reb.  xi. 
81  and  .Tnni.  s  ii.  2r,.  T.  W.  C. 

Ba''hab(7/rt(/«),asymboUcal  name  for  P^gypt 
(iaa.  XXX.  7,  B.  Y.,  H.  8,  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4, 
Ixxxix.  10).  T.  W.  C. 

Raikae  (rakee).  Robert,  the  founder  of  Snn- 

day-'<<  h<Hjls  ;  b.  at  Gloueenter,  104  m.  w.  by 
n.  of  London,  Sept.  14.  17ii5  ;  d.  there,  April 
5,  isil.  In  youth  he  nia<le  charitaltle  visits 
to  the  city  prison.  In  1757  he  succee<le<l  to 
his  father's  l)usiuess  as  a  printer,  and  con- 
ductetl  it  till  180*2.  In  1*80  he  employed 
' '  four  decent,  well-disposed  women,"  at  a  shil- 
ing  each,  to  collect  poor  <diildrai  on  Sondar 
and  teach  them  their  ABO  and  the  drardb 
cntrchism.  Tic  l'mvc  an  accoiint  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  a  small  newspajKT  which  he 
owned  ;  thi«,  ascojued  or  noticed  by  tlu^  Lon- 
don papirs,  atlractcrl  miich  attention  ;  and 
from  this  humt)le  beginnintj  ^rew  the  vivst 
system  of  modern  Sunday  schools.  Kaikes 

Sve  a  furtlicr  account  of  his  efforts  in  the 
intlemaa'$  Magnane,  London,  1784,  and 
Hved  to  see  his  sapling  l>eooaie  a  foraet.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  W.  M.  Cornell,  Bos- 
ton, 1860,  n.e.,  1871  :  A.  Orcgorv,  Ivondon, 
1877,  2d  cd..  1880,  and  others.      "F.  M.  B. 

Ralaario  (n-ne-ri-o),  Sacchoni,  a  native  of 
Pfaoenza ;  d.  In  1259  ;  wa.s  for  seventeen  years 
a  pfoacfaer  among  the  Cathari  in  Iiombardy, 
bnt  tnmed  mdoenly  apiinst  them,  entered 
the  Dominican  order,  and  was  made  inquisitor 
of  I..omhanlv.  He  wrote  a  Sumnui  de  Cath- 
arit  et  f^'intaltM  for  the  use  of  the  Intjui.sitioti, 
which  has  Ijcen  printed  in  J^lart^ue  and 
Durand,  17u«.  Jvbe.  Anted,  and  In  d'Argent^, 
CoUtet.  Judic, 

Bee  Rsmouie. 

r,  RobMrt,  D.D.  (Glas^'ow.  18—  ;  Ed- 
UMVgb,  IS"),  free  Church  of  bcotlaod ;  b. 


at  Glasgow,  Jan.  1,  1826  ;  graduated  at  its 
univensity,  184^^  ;  Htu<lied  tbeolog}'  in  New 
College,  £<linbur>;h,  and  was,  ait<;r  holding 
variou.s  pa-storal  charges  In  the  Free  Church, 
appointed  professor  of  church  history  there  in 
1862,  and  principal  in  1874.  He  published 
Three  Leeturee  on  the  Church  of  ^kotland,  Ed- 
inburgh. 1872,  8th  ed.,  1884 ;  TJie  Deliverff 
and  IhttkjgmmU  iif  CiMUjan  JMirine,  Cun> 
niu!>:ham  Xeohiret,  1874;  Th$  Bible  and 
Critieixm,  London,  1878. 

Raleigh.  Alexander,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  18880. 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Kirkcudbright,  88 
m.  S.W.  of  Dumfries,  Jan.  8, 1817 :  d.  in  Loa< 
don,  April  19.  1880.  He  atudled  at  Black- 
bum  College,  and  was  pastor  at  Greenock, 
1844-48 ;  Itothcrham,  lH.V>-.'y) ;  Glasgow, 
l«r>5-rj9.  and  Loiulc  n.  ls.-,si-m».  He  wrote 
quiet  Betting-riant,  Edinburgh.  1M«8,  10th 
«d.,  1880  ;  St&ry  of  Jonah,  imi  ;  7'Af  Little 
Sanctuary,  1872  ;  SennoM,  1876  ;  Book  of 
Etiher,  1880  ;  Way  to  the  City,  1880  ;  '1  houghU 
for  the  Weart,  1888.  (^ee  hli  life  hia 
widow.  1881.)  P. 

Ra'-mah  (AtoA  pi^Kv).  1.  A  city  <rf  Benja- 
min. 5  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem,  fortified  by  Baasba, 
but  retaken  by  Asa  (1  Kinga  zv.  17.  S3),  the 
place  where  Nebuchadnessar  gathered  the 
captive  Jews  (Jer.  x1. 1).  reocenpled  after  the 
csqitivity  (Ezra  ii.  26),  and  now  iaentified  wl^ 
er  \{iim',  a  mean  villaire  of  fifteen  families. 

2.  A  contnictinn  of  Itjimathaim-zophim  (1 
Sam.  i.  1),  the  birth  place,  home,  and  burial- 
phur  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (t  Siun.  ii.  11, 
Tii.  17,  XXV.  IJ,  It  was  in  "  the  hill  countiy 
of  Bphrahnt'^^but  cannot  be  further  defined. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ramadan  is  the  name  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Mohamme<lan  year  and  is  ob-i  rveil  as  a 
fast,  every  day  from  daybreak  til!  niirht,  in 
celebration  of  the  giving  of  the  Knrun  Ah 
the  .Mohamme(hin  vear  is  lunar,  the  months 
change  place  in  tfie  solar  year,  and  when 
Ramadan  falb  in  thehot  ton,  thefait  ii  Toiy 
severe.  The  Mohammedam  then  ileepdnr- 
ing  daytime  and  revel  during  night. 

Ram'-e-aea  {ton  <^  the  sun),  called  also 
RaamsestEs.  i.  11),  a  dty  and  province  la 
Egypt,  appaientiy  the  same  as  Qoahen  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11),  ud  the  starting-point  of  Israel  at 

the  I'x<xlus(Ex.  xii.  87 1.  Its  site  as  a  treasure 
cilv  has  re(  entlv  iK-eii  identified  at  the  west 
enfl  of  "Wady  et-Tumeilftt.  T.  W.  C. 

Rammohun  Roy,  raiali,  a  Hindu  religious 
reformer ;  b.  in  Burawan,  Bengal,  Hither 
India,  1772  ;  d.  at  Stapleton  Park,  near  Bris- 
tol. England.  Sept.  27,  1888 ;  was  by  the 
stuily  of  the  Koran  le<l  from  polytheism  to 
monotheism,  and  came  to  believe  in  the  di- 
vine mi.ssion  of  .Icmu.s.  He  lalwreil  to  form  a 
combination  1m  twe<  n  Hrahmanism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  founded  the  theistic  church  of 
India".  Brahmo  Somaj  (q.v.,  y>age  117).  He 
iRinslated  the  Ved/mta  from  Sanscrit  into 
Bengalee,  HindoataBfla,  and  English,  1819, 
and  partaof  thaNewTtMament ;  Tfie  Preeept§ 
of  Jem$  in  English,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee. 
London  and  Calcatta.  1820.  which  occasioned 
a  controverfv  between  him  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Joshua  .Marsh  man.  He  also  published  other 
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works  in  Euglish,  among  which  arc  Efpori- 
tion  of  the  Judicial  and  Jiewnm  SifM/<  m  of 
India,  Calcutta.  1833.  There  Is  a  lifi-  of  liim 
by  Ofttrpenter,  London,  1966. 

Amorfte  city  east  of  the  Jordaa,  given  to  the 

Levitc9  and  made  a  dty  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi. 

3?^),  also  the  headqnartentof  one  of  Solomon's 
roniriiissiiriat  ofHctTs  (1  Kings  iv.  1:$).  Almti 
Wits  inorliilly  woumipil  tlicre  (1  Kines  xxii. 
iWl.  and  .Iiilm  iir.oiiiifd  as  Jflinmm's  successor 
(2  Kings  viii.  2b).  It  is  usually  idetititied  with 
Es  Halt.  a  popidoai  place.  96  m.  e.  of  the 
Jordan.  T.  W.  C. 

Raraua,  Petrns  (Pierre  de  la  Ramee),  b. 

at  filth,  Piciirdy,  Fraiwr.  151,")  ;  killt(l  ia 
P  \ri-i  lurinsi  the  iii;i.-i~urrf  of  Si.  Uartliolonii'W, 
Aiii;  l.")72  ;  iK'fran  to  lecture  on  {iliilosopliy 
in  the  .Sorbonne  about  153r>,  and  made  a  great 
sensation  by  his  relenth-ss  attacks  OD  scholas- 
ticism and  the  Aristotelian  lofric  ;  published 
in  1543  his  Animadr(r»ione$  Dinlirtictt  and 
Ia$titHti0HM  Diaketiem,  but  was  imniediatelj 
silenced  under  pain  of  bodilv  punUhment. 
AftiT  the  acces'sioM  of  ircriryll.,  ia  1547,  he 
airaiu  allowed  to  ttaih,  and  though  he 
ditl  not  succeed  in  suppliiiiting  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  with  lii.s  own  system,  he  contributed 
verv  niiich  to  Ihc  overthrow  of  scholasticism, 
and  stands  in  the  history  of  philosopkv  as  a 
precursor  of  Cartesiua.  After  the  OOlloquj' 
of  PoiasT,  1562,  be  embraced  ProlertaDtism. 
Imt  retaued  bis  chair  in  the  Sorboime.  He 
was  a  verr  prolific  writer,  but  there  is  no  ool- 
lected  edition  of  his  works.  His  life  was 
written  by  three  of  his  disciples :  F'rei^.Tius, 
Ba.s«d,  1574 ;  Theoph.  Banwius,  Frankfort, 
1576,  and  Nic.  dc  Nasccl,  Paris,  1599. 

Raaoi  (ran-sft),  Axmand  Iionia  la  South  il- 
Uar da,  b.  In  Paru,  Jan.  9, 1686 ;  d.  at Solign v- 
la>Trappe.  Normaadj,  Oct.  IS,  1700;  was 
known  as  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  elegant 
of  tlii'debaudieesof  tlif  <  ourt  circletsof  Paris, 
when  he  suddenly,  in  his  thirty-first  year, 
threw  hiuL-.clf  into  the  opposite  cxtri me.  re- 
tire<l  to  the  ninnasUfry  at  La  Trapix-,  of  wliich 
be  was  ablK)t.  compelled  the  monks  never  to 
eat  or  drink  anything  hut  herbs  and  water, 
never  to  speak  one  word  to  anybody  but  tlic 
aBlntatton,  Muimnto  ihotk  "remember  that 
fhoo  shsh  die,"  and  when  he  lay  dying  him- 
self on  the  floor,  in  the  ashes,  the  monks  swore 
that  they  would  continue  hLs  rule,  wliicli  they 
did.  See  Tkappihth.  He  wrote  much.  l)e- 
ginning  with  a  critical  edition  of  Aho^rcon, 
when  he  wa.s  thirtwu  years  oM,  and  ending 
with  a  Tniit^  d,'  la  tsainUti,  16b8.  Uis  liJte 
was  written  bv  Tillemont,  Paris,  1719^  and 
Chateaubriand.  1H44. 

Ranfaing,  Marie  Blizabeth  de,  l)etter 
known  under  the  nmnc  of  Elizabeth  of  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  ;  b.  at  [{emiremont.  Lorraine, 
Nov.  80,  1592  :  d.  at  Toul.  .Ian.  14.  KM'J  :  re- 
tired after  the  (h'alh  of  her  hu.sband  and  found- 
ed, in  WM,  together  with  her  three  daughters, 
an  order  of  Our  Ladr  of  Refuge,  consisting  of 
-women  reclahnad  mmk  a  life  of  ritame,  and 
oonfirmed  in  1684  by  Urban  VTII.  It  had 
branches  in  Avignon,  Toulouse.  Montpellier, 
and  Rouen,  and^IlTM  tiwangh  the  Rerolu- 
tiofl. 


Ranka(rink-eh),  X«aopold  von,  b.  at  Wielie, 

Thuringia,  Dec.  'il.  1795  ;  d.  in  Berlin.  May 
23,  lyyo  ;  was  ap|>oint4'd  profemir  of  history 
at  the  University  of  IkTlin  in  1H2.'>  ;  sent  to 
Vienna.  Venice,  and  Rome  in  1827  to  muko 
researches  in  the  archives ;  nude  historiog- 
rapher of  Prussia  in  1841,  and  ennobled  u 
1666.  Among  his  works,  all  of  which  ane 
charactadaed  br  an  extraordinary  power  to 
unraTet  even  fne  most  tangle<I  8kein,  to  tind 
out  wJiat  actuully  took  iilace,  to  eslidili>h  the 
fact.  tlHr(>ure  several  \erv  valiiali'i-  (oiilriliU- 
tions  to  church  history.  if  llome,  t/uir 

C/iiirrfi  mill  Sditi  in  the  Sixtti  nth  and  Jiitr- 
i  nteenth  ( 'tutu rim,  tins,  trans.,  London,  1884, 
8  vols.;  German  Iliittory  during  the  liifonna- 
tioa,  1889-48k  5  vols.,  etc.  He  eudeavured  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  a  long  life  given  to  his- 
toric research  in  his  Wdtge$ehft^te.  Leipzig, 
1881,  9th  jMirt  (ed.  by  several  Hcholnr.«).  Ihhh, 
the  third  edition  of  his  collected  works. 
Sit  nun  tii  eh  I'  Wfrke,  was  isBued  at  Lupsig, 
1881-88.  52  vols. 

Bantocs,  an  antinomian  sect  of  Anabsmtist 
coloring,  which  first  ai^Maied  in  England 
alMUt  1645.  Thev  declared  themselves  to  be 

in  the  condition  of  A<lam  in  Paradi.sj'  and  in- 
capable of  sin.  and  tliej'  act«*il  acrcordinply. 
But  their  e\crsv(-;  were  sjx  cdily  sui  ipi  i  '--■ed, 
and  with  its  e\(  es.-.<  sdisaiHM  Hrcd  a!.--o  ihi  .sect. 
The  name  v  ,ls  afterwurii  applied  to  the  Prim- 
itive Metbodiata  on  account  of  their  violent 
gesticulations. 

Raphael  {the  divine  healer),  according  to 
Jewiui  Iraiiition  one  of  the  four  archnugels 
who  stand  around  the  tlirone  of  find,  tlie  other 
three  licing  Michael,  Uriel,  and  tiabriel.  Tlio 
name  to  not  In  the  Bibhu  but  In  Tobit  xii.  18. 

T.  W.  C. 

Rappists.  See  HASMOHwre,  page  884. 
Rasbi,  often  calletl  Tarohi,  the  greateat 

Jewish  exegete  ;  b.  al>out  1040  in  Troves. 
France  ;  d.  then;.  July  1  lO.").  A  ni;ui  o^  ex- 
traordinary learning' he  wrote  a  commeutary 
on  the  whole  Bible,  and  the  part  on  the  i'en- 
tuteuch  was  the  first  book  ever  printed  In  He- 
brew (Reggio,  1474).  The  whole  commentaiy 
was  trati^lated  into  Latin  bv  Brcithaupt 
(Ootha.  1710-14,  3  vols.),  and  tile  Pentateuch 
into  (Tcrnian  (Bonn,  1S:>;?-3S).  IJashi  is  no 
proper  name,  but  the  cunibiaation  of  the  ini- 
tials oC  JMlU  iSlkeiomoll  ben  Titz'huki 

T.  W.  C. 

Raskolniks.   Sec  Rcshian  Sects. 

Raale  (ral),  Sibastieo.  b.  at  Dole,  FraiuUe* 
Corate.  1057 ;  d.  at  liorndgewock,  Jie.,  Aug. 
23.  1724  ;  entered  the  Society  or  Jesus  and 

went,  in  IfiW),  to  Canada  as  a  missionary, 
laboring  among  the  Illinois,  the  .Mgontjuins, 
and  the  Als  iihkI.  He  wu-,  s.ii  i  to  liave  insti- 
pite<l  hostility  among  the  AUenakis  again.«t 
file  Protestant  settlers  within  the  Kn.slish 
boundary.  At  all  events,  the  Atx>nakis  de- 
stroyed several  New  £i|gluid  settlements,  and 
then  retaliations  were  oegnn.  In  170S  the 
New  Englaadeis  burnt  down  Raale's  diordi 
at  Norridgewock.  In  1788  they  pHfaigedhb 
house  and  carried  away  bto  papers—among 
which  was  a  n)auu--cript  dictionary  of  the 
Abenaki  language,  now  in  Ilarvard  College 
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library,  printed  1^311  in  the  Mfmoim  of  (he 
AtMrican  Academy  of  Art*  and  ikieiices, 
Cambridge,  Mass.— and  Anally  in  1724  thej 
alMl  himdead.  AnMmoirof  mm  by  Conrcrs 
Fhmcla  is  found  In  SpaA'a  Amtrtean  Btogra- 


h.  at  or  nrar  Liege,  54  ni.  e.  by 
a.  of  BrURScla,  890  or  B91  ;  d.  at  the  court  o'f 
the  oouit  of  Kamur,  86  u.  •.«.  of  Bnuiaela, 
April  9B,  974.  Be  wis  edocaled  at  fhe  oon- 
Tent  of  Lobbes.  80  m.  a.  of  Bnissels  ;  became 
monk  there  ;  bishop  of  Verona,  Italy,  981-34, 
when  he  wiis  dt  postHl  by  Arnohl  of  Buvariii 
and  Impri.wncci  ut  Pavia,  9;ir>-37.  He  wiw 
then  traasfemtl  to  the  care  of  the  bisliop  of 
Como.  Having  managed  to  escu{>e,  he  wa-s 
tutor  in  Prorence,  941,  till  in  944  he  re-entereci 
Lobbes  ;  la  M6  he  woa  restored  to  his  biahop- 
rie,  but  drfvvn  away  again  in  946.  He  was 
Wahop  of  Liege,  958-ji6  ;  abbot  of  Alna,  near 
Lobbes  :  biahop  of  Verona  acrain,  961  ;  again 
driven  away,  968  ;  bar  k  a'  I.if  ur  ;  ni^ain  abbot 
of  Alna,  ami  even  for  a  year  (971)  ahlwit  of 
Lobbes.  Ilewa-Jcvidriitly  a  nuin  of  jrrcatforce 
of  character,  and  that  the  clergy  shouhl  have 
•O often  risen  a<niim(t  him  may  show  only  that 
he  was  too  rijiorous  in  his  demands.  His 
trorka  are  in  Migne,  P<tt.  L<it.  CXXXIX. 
(See  his  life  by  A.  Vogel,  Jena.  1854  .  2  vols.) 

Rationalism  (Lati  n.ratw."  reaso  n  " )  de  notes 
a  method  of  thought  in  religion  and  ethics  in 
which  reason  is  tlie  mAa  arbiter.  What  reason 
cannot  comprebcn<l  and  accept  is  denied  by 
the  ratiouiliBt.  To  him  ScripCore  is  Juat  like 
any  otlier  book.  He  accepts  it  only  when  it 
a^reea  with  his  opinions,  and  then  only  xs  an 
illustration  or  confirmation,  not  as  an  autlior- 
ity.  To  the  supernaturalist,  on  the  contrary, 
Scripture  ia  what  reason  is  to  the  rationalist. 
He  tideed  employs  reason,  but  only  to  search 
and  judge  those  claims  to  a  divine  ori^n 
which  it  puts  forth  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  pomt 
haa  been  decided  and  he  feela  oonThioea  that 
Scripture  oonteiBattie  direct  teachings  of  Ood. 
it  becomes  hia  htghest,  his  sole  aiithon't  y .  The 
only  office  of  reason  Is  to  search  and  explain 
the  true  meaning  of  the  divine  word.  The 
doctrines  theniscfves,  even  though  they  may 
seem  strange  and  hard,  an-  to  be  lecogolied 
and  accepted  unconditionally. 

The  term  rationali-sm  wa^Iirst  used  by  J.  A. 
Comenius  in  bis  edition  uf  liaymond  of  Sa- 
tuade's  The<ilogiaNiavralU.Axasx»it^ain.  1661, 
and  applied  to  deists  and  Suciniaus.  But  in  the 
next  century  it  came  to  denote  the  course  of 
thouKbt  produced  in  rtcrmnn  v  by  the  industri- 
ous propsij^ation  of  the  writuiL'H  of  Herbert, 
Hobbes,  Tindal,  Woolsion,  and  other  advo- 
cates of  English  deism,  and  in  the  Netherlands 
by  the  works  of  Spinoza,  and  in  France  by 
the  £ncyclopn!dist.s.  Its  acme  was  reached 
bgr  the  mne  of  the  WolfetMttel  Fraoment*  of 
BeimAnie  which  begaa  In  1774,  wJileh  lepra- 
seoted  Christ  as  merely  a  reformer  of 
Judelam,  a  visionary  enthusiast  whose 
schemes  of  estaMishin};  a  kingdom  of  Pales- 
tine wcri'  niisJTiibly  wrecked.  Katidnulis^in 
was  in  tiie  a.seendant  in  Germany  during  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  but  then  un- 
dcor  the  lead  of  Jaoobi  and  Scbleiermacher  a 
asw  inq^^lie  Mt  li^  n^ildi  afala -WW  oppoaed 


by  Strauss  (18a.j),  who  ad vocateti  the  mytldcal 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  bvit  was  so  successfully 
answered  that  later  in  life  he  ahifted  his 
ground  completely.  The  most  recent  phase  of 
rationaliatic  thotudit  iea  revival  of  ancient 
materiaUim  by  BachnMr,  MoleMdiott,  and. 
others. 

LiTBRAlintE. — Lecky,  lliMnryof  Ratiminl- 
xtm  in  Europe,  London'  1865  ;  Hurst,  lliMnry 
of'  li'ttionaliitiii,  ^cvr  York,  1K65  ;  t'airu.s,  ( 
Mief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Edinburgh, 

1881.  T.  w.  c: 

Ratisboa,  The  OoBfsrenoe  o^  took  place 
April  27-May  25.  1541,  between  Gropper, 

Pthig.  and  £ck,  on  the  one  side,  and  Butzer. 
Pinturiu.s,  and  Melanchthon  on  the  other,  un- 
tltr  the  presidency  of  tlie  Count  palatine 
Friedrich  and  Caniinal  Granvella.  An  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at  concerning  the  article  on 
justification  by  faith,  the  Roman  Catholics  de- 
claring themselves  satisfied  with  the  additiott 
of  the  word  ^gkaxj  but  wlien  the  articles  on 
t  he  aaeraments,  the  discipline,  the  hierarchy, 
etc.,  came  under  discussion,  an  agrw  nient 
proved  utterly  impossible,  and  the  conference 
was  broken  off.  Hi  ports  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man were  publi-^lu  il  by  Butzer  and  Melanch- 
thon and  in  Latin  by  '£ck.  They  aie  foond 
in  the  Qnjnu  Meformatorum,  It. 

Hatoawiima,  dates  of  birth  and  deafli  un- 
known, living  as  a  mnnk  in  the  monastery  of 
Corbie,  70  m.  n.  of  Paris,  in  868.  He  was 
famous  f<ir  li  arning  and  ability  ;  the  chosen 
atlvi.ser  of  King  (  Inirlcs  the  l>:ild.  and  en- 
trusted by  Hincmar,  archbi.shoi»  of  I'lieims, 
with  the  reply  to  the  circular  letter  of  Photlus. 
But  it  is  upon  his  treatise  on  Tht  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord  that  his  fnne  nals.  Thia 
is  a  reply  to  tlie  MenticaUy  named  treatiae  of 
his  abbot  Radbertus,  although  he  does  not 
name  him.  It  takes  the  jxxuition  that  the 
eucharislic  body  is  not  identical  w'xWi  the  his- 
torical iKMly  ;  the  elements  remain  sis  tiiey 
werelH'fore  cons<'cration,  althoiigji  in  a  spirit- 
ual .seu8<^!  they  become  to  the  believing  recipi> 
ent  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Here* 
ganled  the  mass  as  only  a  commemonUiTO 
celebration  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  NaturaUr 
the  book  was  seized  upon  by  the  Reformed 
theologians  ;  this  led  to  its  condemnation  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  lus  a  Protestant  forgery, 
but  its  Catholi<;  origin  is  now  un(iuestii>ned. 
There  are  several  editions  of  the  English  trans- 
lation—e./?.,  London,  1882.  It  is  called  The 
Book  of  Bfrtrnm  the  I*rie»t  by  a  scrilie's  error. 
It  and  his  other  writings  in  Latin  are  in 
Migne,  Pat.  lAtt.  CXXI.  (Cf.  Schaff,  f^trdi 
Hi*tory,  vol.  iv  ,  MO-n:!  ;  746-50.) 

Ratzeberger,  MallhSua,  b.  at  "Waugen, 
WUrtemberg,  1501  ;  d.  at  Erfurt.  ,Ian.  3, 
1559  ;  was  successively  body -physician  to  the 
elector  of  Bnindenburg,  the  count  of  Mans- 
field, and  the  elector  of  Saxonv.  He  was  a 
relative  and  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and 
wrote  a  life  of  him,  edited  by  Keudecker, 
Jena.  IWO. 

Rauch  (rowk),  Frsderick  Augtutoa,  Pii.I). 
(Marburg  [V],  1827).  German  Itefomied  ;  b. 
at  Kirchbracht,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  July  27, 
1806  i  d.  at  Meroersburg.  Pa..  March  2, 1841. 
He  itudladatMictafg,  Qlflwcn,  and  Heldd- 
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berg,  and  held  profeBRonhips  at  the  two  lat- 
ter ;  leaving  home  in  1881  to  escaiw  praoecu- 

tion  for  liw  libtTHl  opinions,  he  tautrht  at 
Easton,  Vork,  and  McrciTshiirg.  iind  iK'ramc 
thp  tir>t  prcsidrnt  of  Mnrshall  Colli%'i-,  is:?"), 
and  professor  of  biblical  litertituro  in  thestin- 
Inarv.  He  wrote  P»ychology,  New  York, 
1840.  and  The  Inner  £^e,  1842.  (Scc>  his 
Eulogv.  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Nerln,  in  Mercerghurg 
Becieii,  xi.,  456,  l^W.)  F.  M.  B. 

Rauhe  Haas.    Se*  Wk  hehx. 

Ravenna,  a  citv  of  Italy  near  tlie  Adriatic. 
43  ra.  e.s.e.  from  ll<  i  iiciiii  It  wa.s  tlic  scat  t>f 
the  £xHrch  of  liuvenua  in  the  later  days  of 
tho  Roman  Empire,  and  so  came  in  frequent 
OODoection  with  the  alTairH  of  the  church. 
Thia  quasi-imperial  position  gave  it  n  certain 
iDdepaDdenoe  in  ecclesiaatiad  affain,  and 
tlrare  were  sereml  <llspute8  with  th«  poiiea 

Xn  matters  of  porcrnn>ent.    Ravenna  was 
tlie  sc4it  of  several  covmcils  of  local  im- 

Sortance.  The  one  held  Julv  21.  s77,  by  Pope 
ohn  VIII.  enjoined  that  ni<  trojM)litans should 
send  to  Rome  for  their  palliums  within  thm; 
noatlis  after  consecration,  and  sliould  not  pcr- 
fofin  any  of  the  functionn  of  their  office  till 
they  wenrecdved.  Ekwted  Unbopa  must  be 
consecrated  witiib  three  months  after  election 
by  their  metropolitans.  That  held  in  1311 
ordered  that  the  sacraments  should  be  admin- 
istered fasting.  Tliat  of  i:il4  sets  the  age  for 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  at  twentv-five,  to 
the  diaionate  at  twenty.  (See  Heiele.  Con- 
eiliengt»chichti',  vol.  v.)  F.  II.  F. 

Ravignan  (ra  ven  yon).  Oiutave  FraiiQola 
Zavier  de  la  Oroix  de,  h.  at  iiayonne.  South- 
western Franco,  Dec.  2,  1785  ■  d.  in  Paris, 
Ffeh.  80,  1858 ;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
and  snooeeded  Lacordaire  in  1887  as  preacher 
of  Notva  Dame  de  Paris,  where  be  achieved  a 
,  Iwt  waa  by  lU-hflalth  compelled 
I  retire  to  hv  concept  fn  1848.   He  published 

Di  VrriMfnee  tt  df  I'inttittite  de»  jegnitet,  Paris. 
1844,  7th  e^l..  ;  Clement  XUI.  et  XIV.. 
lS.-)4.  J  vdls  Ilis  autobiof^raphy  was  tran.s- 
latcd  into  iilngli^h  by  De  Pouleroy,  New 
Tovk.  IMO. 

RawUttsoD,  Q«orge,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Cljatllington,  Oxfordshire,  Kngland, 
Nov.  23,  181.")  ;  was  educated  at  O.xfonl  and 
ordaincfi  priest  in  1842  ;  and  was  appointed 
Camden  professor  of  ancient  history  to  the 
unircrsity  in  1861,  and  canon  of  Canterbury 
in  1872.  Besides  an  Ens.  trans,  of  Herodotus, 
annntatwi.  London,  law-M^  4  vols.,  5th  ed., 
1881.  several  works  on  ancient  history  of  great 
merit,  including  Firf  Great  Mormrchusof 
tKe  Ancient  Eastern  World,  1862-67,  4  vols., 
2d.  ed.,  1870  ;  /he  SUth,  1873  ;  The  Seventh, 

1876  ;  numerous  articles  to  reviews  and  dic- 
tionaries, and  commentaries  on  various  books 
of  the  old  Testament,  he  has  publlshetl  The 
Ilislvrical  Kridiuces  of  the  TVuvlof  the  Scrip- 
twn  MeemU,  fiampton  Lectures.  1800. 2d  ed., 
1880;  BbtorieatMiutraHmBoftAeOldTttta. 
ment^  1871  ;  St.  Paul  in  Dnmaaemand  Arabia, 

1877  ;  The  ReligiAm  of  the  Aneunt  World, 
\^'2  ;  Egi/pt  mid  Babylon  from  iSeripture  and 
Profane  Hourees,   1)M4 ;   j9ltM«  Toppffraphjf, 


«f  Jkrad  and  Judah,  1889  ;  T$a<u  and  Jacob 
(ttie  last  three  in  Mm  of  the  Bible  series),  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  1800. 

Rajaaond  of  Fonnafocte.    See  FsmiA* 

FORTE. 

Raymond  of  Sabnnde  (Babonda,  Salayde, 
etc.)  was  a  Spanish  physician  and  tbeolocian, 
who  died  at  Toulouse.  1437.  But  little  is 
known  of  his  private  life.   As  a  phitoaopiier 

be  was  a  Mholiistic  and  mystic,  but  his  carair 

falls  in  the  period  of  the'  deduie  of  Scholaa- 
ticLsm,  and  his  my.sticism  had  no  indtators. 
He  was  jirofpssor  of  tlu  nioL'y,  philosopliy.  an«l 
medicine  at  Toulou.se  about  1430-32,  anil  imb- 
lished  here,  in  1436,  his  main  work.  Theuloyia 
.VaturaltJi,  fiee  lAber  Cretiturarum.  It  was 
written  in  poor  Spanhsh,  with  copious  Latin 
notes.  A  Latin  translationof  it  was  published 
in  DeventCT,  1487 :  in  Strassburg,  1496 ;  and 
in  Ntlmberg,  1502  ;  a  Fn  iu  li  translation  was 
Issued  in  Paris  in  1')<JU  by  Montaigne,  who 
also  wrote  a  long  essay  or  ajwlogy  fiT  tin- 
work.  The  original  introduction  to  tlie  Ixiiik 
Wiis  p\it  on  the  Index  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  150.),  and  does  not  ap)K-ar  in  Seidcl'sed.. 
Sulzbach,  1852.  which  is  the  last.  Raymond 
nmde  extracts  from  his  own  book,  which  were 
published  after  Ub  death,  hi  1501.  under  the 
title  of  Dialogt  d$  Jfahun  §t  OUigoHoM 
Ilominie. 

In  Raymond  tlu-  n.  iniinallstic  separation  of 
theology  and  jdiiloxiphy  conies  most  deei- 
deilly  toexjiressioii.  He  puts  natural  tlieoIi>i:v 
i>y  the  side  of  revealed  theology.  The  liook 
of  Natttnand  the  Hook  of  Revelation  are  par- 
allel  revelations.  The  latter  is  the  more 
sacred,  trat  cannot  be  tmderstood  save  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  former.  Man  is  the  climax 
of  Nature ;  therefore,  by  studying  him.  we 
study  Nature,  and  from  Man  wr  naturallv 
rise  to  God,  who  is  Man  unlimited  and  self- 
existing,  without  sin.  A--ei  iiditiL: thr(nii;h  the 
four  stages  of  (kh  ,  via  re,  nentirt',  inti  lU'j^re, 
or  the  facts  of  our  own  consciousness,  we 
prove,  according  to  Raymond,  easily  the  ex- 
i-stence  and  triunity  of  God.  as  well  as  the 
immortality  of  the  aooL  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  Rarmond  holds,  with  ^  Kom- 
inallsts,  that  self  knowledize  isthc  most  certain 
kind  of  knowle<lire.  His  work  culndnates  in 
a  desire  for  tho  complete  union  of  the  loving 
soul  with  Ood.  The  means  for  this  mystieal 
conception  is  such  a  kind  of  love  to  Go<l, 
which  enables  the  Divine  to  permeate  the 
soul.  M.  Montaigne,  Apologie  de  Raimond 
Sebtmd  QahiaAwM.  U..  14)  i  D,  Hatcke,  Di$ 
natMi^  Jfuelegte  dm  E.  «.  A,  Bmlatt, 
1846  :  M.  Huttler,  Die  lieliffioiUfkaompMt  dm 
B.  V.  8..  Augsburg.  1841. 


Raymtindus  LuUua.  See  LuM.rs,  iwge  "SIS. 

Baal  Pr«a«mo«.  Bee  Lobd's  Scffeb,  page 
518. 

Baallam   See  NomH Aianc. 

Re-bek'-ah  (a  named  eonf),  the  daogbter  of 

Bethuel  and  sister  of  Laban,  who  became  the 
wife  of  IsHiic  and  twenty  vears  after  the 
mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  ller  deceit  in  fa- 
TOT  of  Jacob  (Oea  nr.)  led  to 
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consequences.  She  died  before  Isaac,  and 
waa  buried  in  Abraham's  tomb  (Gen.  xlix.  81). 

T.  W.  C. 

B«oh'-ab  {honeman),  the  father  of  Jebon- 

adab  (2  Kings  z.  15,  1  Cliron.  if.  SS). 

lb4tM,  a  tribe  of  Kenilcs  or  Mid- 
t  (1  Ohiaa.  IL  05),  descended  from  Jona- 
than, the  son  of  Reehab  (2  Kin^  x.  15).  from 

w  linm  tlieir  name  is  derivotl.  Tlicv  worsliip- 
petl  till!  true  Gixl.  but  were  not  retkoiied  as 
Isnu'lites.  JcTemiah  (xxxv.  2 -19)  used  their 
obedience  to  an  earthly  father  to  rebuke  \m 
ooantayiMn'a  dtoobedimoa  to  Jehovali . 

T.  W.  C. 

Recltue  ni«'unt  i>ri_MijiLlly,  in  the  Uth  iind 
13th  centuries,  ni'uik.^  ami  nuiiH  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  virtue,  but  at  tJicir  own 
request,  wereactiiallv  sealed  up  in  their  cells, 
which  th^  never  afterward  were  &Uowed  to 
leave  except  on  the  expran  order  of  the 
bishop. 

BMOUaot  (from  re-colhgere,  "  to  gather 
i")inMlia  the  return,  within  a  monastic 
;  of  a  number  of  its  memben  to  the 
oiMnal  rale,  as,  for  instance,  the  raooHeota 
of  the  Attgnatinea  In  the  17th  centuiy. 

Reoonoiliatlon  is  the  redprocal  diange  of 
two  estranged  oarties  from  enml^  to  peace. 
In  theolofnr  Ood  is  reconciled  to  man  and  num 

is  reconciled  to  Qod,  but  the'  former  is  the 
basis  and  the  orfi^n  of  the  latter.  Hence 
Panl  aays  of  Christ  (Rom.  V.  11),  "  through 
whom  we  have  now  received  the  reconriliu- 
timi  '  (R  v.),  1  the  removul  uf  the  oli.stncles 
which  hindered  jK-uce.  This  is  effected  l)V 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  satisfies  God's 
ju-itice  and  takes  away  his  merited  wrath  ;  and 
when  the  sinner  is  led  by  the  Spirit  to  see  and 
feel  thia,  hia  emnlt/  la  overoome,  and  he  gives 
Ua  whole  heart  to  God.  T.  W.  C. 


r,  In  the  Church  of  England,  is  the 
clergyman  who  has  charge  and  care  of  a  oar- 
Ish.  and  enjoys  the  whole  revenue  of  It  If  toere 

be  no  vicar  -.  if  there  be.  a  portion  of  the  rev- 
enue must  be  applied  to  his  support. 

R*onaant,  in  English  law,  means  a  per>rin 
who  ref usee  or  neglects  to  attend  the  aervice 
of  the  Brtabllihea  Chordi  on  Bnndhys  and 
ether  days  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Tlie 
term  dat(«  back  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Her 
laws  against  rec  iiHiints  were  pifaieipallj  di- 
rected again.st  tlie  papists. 

Rodomption,  a  ttgnrative  term  denoting  the 

work  pfTfi>rmed  by  Chri^t  in  s<H  urinc:  tiie  sal- 
valion  of  iiis  jjeople.  Somelime.s  it  implies 
the  pavment  of  a  delil,  as  when  redemption  i.s 
identified  witli  tlie  n-mis.sion  of  sins  (Col.  i. 
14).  At  otluTs  it  nuiins  tlie  liberation  of  a 
slave  or  captive,  as  when  Christ  is  said  to  have 

f iven  himself  a  ransom  for  all  (1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
}.  Again,  it  contempbrtea  not  ao  mnch  the 
rartorea  Uberties  of  tm  redeemed  as  the  re- 
covered right  of  the  person  who  redeems,  as 
when  we  are  sai<l  to  be  retleemetl  imto  God 
(Rev.  v,  9),  and  to  In-  not  our  own,  Ijcinp  bouifht 
with  a  price  (1  Cor.  vi.  19).  But  in  all  these 
a  pajnieat  ia  made.  The  debt  la  not 


simply  cancelled  but  lifjuidatcHl  ;  tho  bondman 
is  not  lilierated  either  l)y  conijuest  or  gratui- 
tously, but  in  View  of  ti  riin.som  -,  aud  the 
alienated  possession  is  not  freely  restored,  but 
bought  back  for  a  consideration.  This  is  the 
essential  point.  Some  of  tho  Fathers  pressed 
the  figure  to  an  extreme,  holding  not  only 
that  a  price  was  paid,  but  that  It  vaa  recdvea 
by  men's  great  enemy,  the  Evil  One,  who  had 
a  ri^lit  to  control  tliem  a.*;  his  lawful  captives. 
But  our  captivity  to  Satan  wits  only  a  second- 
ary consecpience  of  our  subjection  to  God's 
wrath.  Satan  was  merely  a  subonlinate  In- 
strument of  God's  righteous  judgment. 
What  we  needed  was  that  tlic  Sovereign 
Judge  shouhl  revoke  our  setitence,  and  there* 

fore  to  him  and  not  to  Satan  the  ramon  waa 

due. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  term  redemption  Is 
often  used  In  a  general  sense  as  simply  equiv- 
alent to  deliverance .  Tills  is  true,  but  not  to 
tlu;  purpose  ;  for,  as  has  Imu-u  seen,  the  term  ia 
over  and  over  employed  not  only  to  express 
our  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  sin,  but  also 
witli  a  distinct  reference  to  Uie  means  by 
which  tljat  deliverance  is  secured — viz.,  tiHo 
payment  of  "a price."  Tho  redemption, 
therefore,  is  not  giratultoua,  bat  the  nurfiae* 
tlon  to  puUle  fatw  and  Jutioe  upon  which  the 
Sovereign  Lawf^Tcr  conecDta  to  remit  the 
sentence. 

The  evils  from  which  believer>  are  ri<lecmed 
are  the  cursi-  of  the  law,  the  wratli  of  God, 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  the  death  eternid. 
The  original  <  aus<'  of  redemption  is  the  love 
of  God,  who  .spared  not  his  own  Son  for  the 
purpose  (John iii.  16,  Rom.  viii.  8S).  Itaino* 
curing  cause  was  the  mediatlcm  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Jolm  x.  !.'>,  1  Peter  1.  19).  The 
end.s  it  accomj>lishes  are  the  satisfaction  of 
God's  ju.sti(  e  (l{om.  iii.  2r>-2r»),  tl>e  salvation 
of  a  countli  SS  muliitude  (Ileb.  ii.  10),  and  the 
display  of  the  (linnc  ghiry  (Horn.  xi.  83-;i6). 

'The  church  doctrine  on  the  8iibje<  t  waa  first 
formulated  by  Anselm  in  his  famous  treatise^ 
Cur  Deu*  Emo  (1098,  Eng.  trans..  London, 
1889).  and  waa  afterward  fully  worked  out  in 
the  wriUngs  of  the  Bcformera.  (See  R.  8. 
Candllsh,  Th«  Atotmnmt,  London,  1801  ; 
I.I  wis  Edwards,  The  Doftrinc  of  the  Atom- 
inent.  London.  1886  ;  D.  W.  Siiiion.  The  lit- 

thinj.tiou  of  iTen  Edinburgh,  1880.  mid  art. 

Ato.nkment.)  T.  W  C. 

RodetnptorUta,  or  the  Congregation  of  our 
Moat  Bleasod  Rodoeaaer,  waa  founded  in 


1748  by  Ltguorl  (q.t.)>  muI  confirmed  In 
1740  by  Benedict  XiV.  The  Older  baa  aome 

resemblance  to  that  of  the  JeaultB.  To  the 
common  vows  of  jwverty,  chastlly,  and  obedi- 
ence are  adde<lone  vow  wbich  liiudsthc  mem- 
bers to  labor  diligently  and  unremittingly  for 
Uie  education  ana  conversion  of  the  poor  and 
miserable,  and  another  which  prevents  them 
from  accepting  any  honor  or  benefloe  OtttaMe 
the  order.  The  rules  are  very  seven. 
Studies  are  reoommended.  ttiough  only  ao  far 
as  thev  may  Ik;  of  some  practical  value  to  the 
church.  The  onler  spread  prwlually  to  all 
countrii  s  of  Europe.  I'nder  llofTliauer's  ad- 
ministration it  became  very  powerful  in  Po- 
kndand  Aoatria.  To  Bdflaiidltwasfaitro* 
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duoed  In  1S43  ;  it  has  now  six  Iiotim  s  there. 
In  the  Luitt-d  States  it  lias  housis  in  Hew 
York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  and  Albanv.  But, 
along  with  the  othor  monastic  oraers,  in 
1872  it  ^^ti.s  expelled  ffemn  Gemuuij,  and  in 
18H0  from  Fruucf. 

Red  Sea,  a  long,  narrow  unn  of  the  oc  ean, 
Bf'})uriiiinLC  Asia  from  Africa,  culhd  hy  tiic  He- 
brews "  the  sea"  (Ex.  xiv.),  "  tlie  Egyptian 
8ca"  (Isa.  xi.  15).  but  chiefly  "  the  sea  of 
Suph"  (or  Reeds,  apparently  from  Uie  wool- 
like weeds  Knowing  in  it),  in  our  Tersioos,  tlie 
Bed  Sea.  It  is  1460  mtlcs  long,  with  an  aver- 
age iridfh  of  150  mfles  and  a  depth  of  1800 
feet.  Its  navigation  is  difficult,  owingr  to  sub- 
merged reefs.  It  receives  uo  rivc^rs,  but  many 
rain  torrents,  and  its  rojists  arc  rocky  and  bar- 
ren. Its  northern  end  is  divided  into  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Aliaba,  between 
which  lies  the  Sinuitic  Penioaula.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  tlie  land  has  rtol  at  the  head 
of  tlieQulf  of  Suez,  and  the  leaoiiceextended 
as  far  aa  the  present  Bitter  Lakes.  As  far 
bark  as  the  Pliaraohs  a  canal  connected  this 
arm  of  the  sea  with  the  Nile.  The  place 
wlicre  Israel  cros^i  d  it  and  the  Egyptians 
p<Tished  is  still  disputed,  some  (Lessejis)  put- 
tiuL:  it  near  the  Crocodile  Lake,  but  the 
greater  number  (Robinson,  Barllett,  etc.)  in 
tne  neighborhood  of  Suez.  After  crossing 
Israel  Joumeved  to  £zion-seber  at  the  head  of 
the  Oalf  of  Aksba.  At  this  place  and  Elath 
were  ports  used  bv  Solomon  for  "  a  navy  of 
ships'' (1  Kings  ix."  26.  x.  28).      T.  W.  C. 

Heed,  Andrew,  D.D.  (  .  ),  Con- 

gn  gationnlist  ;  b.  In  London,  Nov,  27.  1788  ; 
d.  there,  Feb.  25,  1H62.  He  worke.l  his  way 
up  from  humble  circumstances  to  the  minis- 
try, and  after  studving  at  Hackney  Heminnry, 
In  the  New  Hnad,  tlast  London,  was.  in  IHl'l, 
ordained  pastor  of  the  congregation  to  which 
he  originally  in  longed,  and  witli  which  he 
lemained  till  Kot.  27,  1»6L  H«  published 
JTe  FtcHen,  London,  1819.  a  kind  of  reliffloas 
BOVd;  Yi$ittotk0  Afnerifiin  fTr'/rrAf*.  1886, 
StoIs-:  Rental  of  Religion  in  WyrUffe  Chajifl. 
18-18;  Sermon*,  1861,  and  a  supplenu-nt  to 
Watts,  1H17,  enlarged,  1^2"),  wliicli  iM  rame 
The  Hymtt-JtiMik,  1842,  and  c<uitains  several 
extensively  used  hymns  by  himself.  But  his 
true  life  work  wa.i  practical  philanthropy,  and 
not  literature.  By  his  untiring  energ;?  and 
great  sagacity,  but  more  especially  by  his  sure 
ocmrictioQ  that  the  love  which  inipeUed  him 
oonid  not  he  fn  vain,  he  sncceededT  !n  fnnind- 
ing  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  1812  ;  Infant 
Orphan  Asylum.  1827  ;  Asyhiiu  for  Fathcr- 
kflS  Children  (Rccdhainl,  l"s44  :  Asylum  fur  ' 
Idiots  (Earlswood).  1847  ;  Royal  Hospital  for 
Incuniblcs,  18.^  ;  Eastern  Counties  Idiot 
Asylum  (Essi  x  Hall),  1859  ;  whidi  institu- 
tions, models  by  themselves,  can  shelter  2100 
tomates.  His  ftfe  waa  wiltfteu  by  his  two 
MHUt,  London,  tsn. 

Beiomatlen,  Tb»  ftotoalant,  of  the  16lh 

century,  WM*an  event  produced  by  mtmv  and 
diverse  oanms operating  over  a  long  period  of 
time.    Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Koman  Churclx  as  such  there  bad  been  j 
qmptoas  of  disoootent,  which  had  grown  | 


more  marked  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  re- 
ligious destilution  of  the  people  led  in  South- 
ern France,  at  the  close  of  the  12Hi  century, 
to  the  rise  of  the  Albigenscs,  whose  doctrine 
was  tinctured  with  Manichnism,  and  of  tho 
Waldenscs,  who  represent  the  reaction  from 
religious  formalism  to  spiritual  Cbristianltjr. 
The  rise  of  the  Dominieana  and  FrandscaM 
was  in  itself  a  reformstfentn  lesponee  to  these 
demands.  t!i(i\:<;li  not  radical.  In  the  follow- 
ing century  t!ie  corruptions  inc)«lent  \ip(jn  the 
residenceof  tlie  pojtes  at  Avignon,  t^  Ihti'  tliey 
became  tlie  tools  of  the  court  of  France  and 
thus  lost  their  hold  upcn  Europe  in  general, 
not  only  promoted  efforts  like  the  Wakleoscs, 
but  called  the  learned  hito  the  field.  Widlf 
ai^teaied  vithhispiQleatB  against  flw  comp- 
tions  of  i&»  monks,  and  the  assumption  by  the 
clergy  of  power  in  secular  matters,  and  with 
his  efforts  to  remedy  the  general  neglect  of  the 
people.  The  intluence  of  Wi(  lif's  -uritings 
hnl  the  preacher  Hus  in  Uoheiniii  to  his 
peculiar  views,  thcMigh  lie  %v!is  le  w  radical 
than  Wiclif  himself  in  bis  departure  from  the 
received  doctrines  of  the  church.  In  both  of 
these  men  thaaapMsnenpeal  for  doctrine  and 
praettoa  Is  to  the  Scriptiifes.  M eanHme  tho 
schism  In  the  papacy  (1878-1449),  also  a  re> 
suit  of  the  Avignon  residence,  had  magnt- 
fied  in  tlie  eyes  of  Europe  the  various  evils 
atHicting  the  church,  and  led  to  the  cry  for  a 
reformation  in  head  and  memliers,  and  to  the 
"  reforming  ccnincils"  of  I*isa,  Constance,  and 
Basel.  PisH  (1409)  had  only  made  three  popes 
instead  of  two  ;  at  Constance  IIus  had  been 
burnt  (1415).  and  at  neither  Constance  nor 
Basel  (1481-8iKMra8  anything  aocompUahed  of 
importance.  The  Hussites  in  Bohemia  and 
the  Lollards  in  England  \\?u\  maintained  the 
cry  f<ir  ref<irm  hy  their  contiuued  existence. 
Many  events  in  the  I'lth  centun,"  hnt  force  to 
the  increasing  tendency  to  reform.  The 
Henais.-ance  (q.v  )  brought  new  intellectual 
forces  into  operation,  and  an  in(  reune  of  light 
made  existing  abuses  clearer.  The  invealiioa 
of  printing  ^boot  1400)  rendered  ibe  new 
learning  accessible  to  alL  The  discovery  of 
America  enlarged  the  mental  horizon  of  men. 
Reuchlin  soon  introduced  the  Hebrew 
language  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
Erasmus  the  Greek  Scrijitun s  (l">l<i).  which 
made  tUe  contrast  betwedi  pupal  and  jtrimi- 
live  Christianity  more  ghii ing.  The  universi- 
ties Ix^came  sea'ts  of  the  new  scholarship,  and 
among  them  Erfurt,  where  Lutber  was  to 
study,  became  honorably  distinguished  by  the 
labors  of  Mutianus.  'Wittenberg  was  founded 
( 1 502)  for  the  culture  of  the  new  learning.  In 
'  ( Jermany  in  jiarticular  there  had  Ix'cn  rising  a 
spirit  of  nationalism,  which  powerfully 
a'-sisted  the  Reforiiiut  ioii  ^^  hen  once  begun. 
The  struggles  of  eniiK-rors  and  pojies  for  many 
ages  had  left  the  total  imtiression  upon  the 
nation  that  the  popes  were  indifferent,  if  not 
horttle  to  the  true  Interests  of  Germany,  and 
aepsntion  fiom  atlMraaghly  fonlgB ouirdL 
became  easy.  The  precne  noar  when  the 
Reformation  begun  was  also  favorable  to  it, 
since  pope  and  emperor  were  so  estranged  in 
all  their  interests  that  common  action  to  crush 
i  such  a  force  as  the  Protestant  was  impracti- 
I  cable  ttn  tiaw  had  been  given  it  todanloy 
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beyond  tiM  peint  wImm  ■imflrilHon  wm  po»> 


The  prime  caum  of  the  Refonnatiim  wm» 

however,  spiritual,  and  is  an  example  of  the 

{HOTideotittl  guidance  of  the  church  by  its  di- 
Tine  Author.  Martin  Lutlu  r  hml  l>e«.  n  Ird  h\ 
profound  religious  ex  periciKLs.  -while  in  seuixli 
of  |)«"iice  with  Go<l,  to  u.spiritiial  iipprt'ijfusiuii 
of  Cliristianity,  and  to  u  living  conception  of 
the  freencsa  of  tho  ilivintj  forgiveness  for 
Christ's  sake.  Ofieuded  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
fenoes  i&  tbe  boMertdcflMiaeof  propriety  and 
until,  1m  poalcd  npm  the  doom  of  tbe  castle 
dnirefa  at  Wltteoberg,  on  Oct.  81. 1517,  his 
ninety-five  theses  against  the  abuse.  In 
essence  llie^io  the*es  were  a  break  witli  tbe 
papal  system  ;  but  in  Iin  own  concepliou  Lu- 
ther was  still  auobe<lieut  child  of  the  church. 
But  step  by  step  he  was  leil  to  pen  l  ivc  one 
error  oi  Rome  alter  another,  till  tiDally  by  her 
act,  not  his,  he  was  separated  from  her,  and 
thus  left  to  go  ficdy  on  the  wa/  of  progtea- 
•tvo  aadcnfiituUng  ud  expontion  of  the 
truth.  In  1518  at  Aagsbunplie  refnsed  to  re- 
cant till  convinced  from  the  Scriptures ;  at 
Lcipziir,  in  1519,  he  rejtftcd  tlie  infallibility 
even  of  councils  ;  at  \Vittenl)erg,  in  IT)2(K  ht' 
burnt  the  po[M-'s  bull,  and  Avhen  laid  undi  r 
the  ban  after  tho  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1521,  ho 
made  answer  by  publishing  Um  New  Testa- 
nent  in  German.  When  nwe  noreyearshad 
pMMd  tj,  tbe  PMHtMM  wen  not  only  ftbte 
to  pwennt  to  the  cnpanr  and  estates  at  Augs- 
burg their  confeasion  of  ftdth  (1530).  but  the 

3uiel  lalK>rs  of  Lntber  and  bi.s  associates  had 
evelop<^i  a  form  of  won-^hip,  begun  the  orsran- 
iziition  of  a  ciiurcb,  spread  their  writii;L's  all 
over  Europe  and  gained  adherents  in  alnlo^^t 
every  land,  survived  the  dangers  of  the  Peas* 
•nts  War,  and  also  unfortunately  laid  at  JUar- 
bttlg  (1528)  the  foundation  of  their  futwe  mp' 
mnaa  inun  the  Refonned  bnthren. 

MeentiiBe  an  independent  moTement  had 
begtin  in  Switzerland  under  the  lead  of  Ulrich 
Zwingll.  His  training  liail  been  more  thor- 
oughly humani.stic  than  Luther's,  ln"  hud  come 
more  gradually  and  f^uietly  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  tin-  Ireer  air  of  .Suit/erlaud 
favored  a  break  with  any  power  once  seen  to 
he  In  the  wrong.  Zwingli  h  work  at  Zurich 
was  no  sooner  begun  (l.'>19)  than  tho  induenoe 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  truth  began  to  be  felt. 
Under  Ids  guidance  Zuricli,  aaa  free  city,  took 
tibe  matter  up.  and  by  successive  "  Dlsputa- 
tlona"  the  principle  was  estabiishcil  tlmt  in 
pwaching  the  appeal  should  be  to  the  anthor- 
of  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  the  abu.sf-s  of 
the  Roman  ritual  and  practice  were  removed. 
In  substance  tbe  reforms  at  Zurich  and  those 
at  Wittenbeig  were  the  same,  except  that  at 
Wlttenhetf  flie  principle  held  that  all  of  the 
ancient  srrten  which  flhottld 


not  be  found  re- 
pugnant'to  the  Word  of  Ck>d  ahouM  he  re- 
tained, while  at  Zurich,  all  was  to  be  removed 
which  wa.s  not  found  commaudwl  by  the  Word 
of  (rod.  Tlie  reforms  at  Zurich  rested  also 
upon  a  distinct  and  new  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  chun  h.  The  church  was  the 
congregation  of  believers,  represented  bv  the 
city  council,  and  as  such  it  possessed  all  tbe 
authority  and  marks  of  the  church,  including 
inMlihlH^.  The  WMk  wjfttfd  rapidly  from 


town  to  town,  fiy  15'J^  Ba^el,  Bern,  MOhl- 
hausen.  etc.,  by  1628  fictn,  by  1581  almost 
all  the  pnsent  Protestant  Sintxerland,  had 

been  gained.  But  the  course  of  political  events 
was  unfavorable  to  the  cause.  Zwingli  was 
u  pciliii*  al  reformer  as  well  as  a  religious,  and 
op[H)H<.-<i  those  entangling  foreiirn  alliances  in 
which  Switzerland  had  bartered  away  the 
blood  of  so  many  of  her  sons.  Tiie  balance 
of  power  in  the' Sw  iss  Con fe<leracy  was  also 
originally  with  the  "  forest"  cantons.  These 
in  partlottlar  were  filled  with  penslonen  of 
the  mpecy  and  Franoe,  and  wen  Iselotti  of 
the  increasing  influence  of  Ztirlai  and  of 
Zwingli.  Five  of  these  cantons  l)cgan  to  per- 
secute the  Protestants,  to  hinder  the  Peforma- 
tion  in  certain  districts  over  which  thiy  had 
power,  and  to  make  a  league  with  Austria, 
riiey  also  caught  and  biinit  alive  a  preather 
from  Zurich.  War  was  tho  result,  which  at 
first  went  in  favor  of  the  reforming  cantons, 
but  broke  oat  again,  and  at  Cappu,  in  ISai, 
Zurich  waa  defiSMed  by  the  fonstcantons,  and 
Zwingli  himself.  Who  was  unseat  as  cJtankln, 
killed. 

'I  rnuliles  also  thickened  about  the  cause  in 
Germany.  At  successive  imperial  diets  the 
Catliolir  purtv  hH<l  tried  to  secure  hostile 
measures  uirafnst  the  innovators,  but  at  Nu- 
remberg ( ir)22-2;5)  the  answer  had  been  a  rec- 
ommendation of  a  general  council  to  be  calkd 
within  a  year,  and  tho  direction  that  mean- 
time the  gospel  should  be  preached  "in  tta 
purity  at  Nuremberg  agam  (1524).  that  tim 
Kdict  of  Worms  should  be  cm  cuted  "as  far 
as  jH)ssibl(! ;"  while  at  Spires  (,1520),  the  fail- 
ure of  the  pence  of  Miulrid,  which  had  led 
Charles  to  give  a  harsh  inKtruction  tothc  diet, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  gaining  the  help  of 
theKt'formed  party,  made  the  uTtinmte  result 
of  the  diet  that  "  every  government  should  BO 
live,  rule,  and  conduct  itself  in  reference  to 
tbe  Edict  of  Worms  asftheHered  It  could  best 
answer  to  God  and  the  imperial  majesty." 
Thus  the  Heformation  was  sheltered  under  the 
civil  jxiwer  for  a  time.  But  at  Sjiircs,  in  1^)29, 
tbe  nicii-sures  taken  were  so  fatal  to  the  pros- 
j)ects  of  the  reform  thai  the  princes  handed  in 
a  formal  protest,  whence  the  name  Protes- 
tants. And  now  the  alliance  which  was  be- 
gun in  1526  at  Torgau ,  was  enlareod  after  the 
diet  at  Augsburg  in  1530,  which  nad  directed 
the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  the 
Scbmalkaldic  League  was  formecl  of  the 
])riiu-ipal  Lutheran  princes  and  cities,  tho 
eicrtiir  of  Saxony  an<i  Landgnivo  of  lle.s.se  at 
the  iicail.  l\»r  a  time  tlie  tlireat  contained  in 
these  results  was  not  carrieil  out.  The  coming 
of  the  Turk  le<l  to  the  Peact;  of  Nun-ndxTg 
(1582),  by  which  free  exerciso  of  their  re- 
ligion was  permitted  to  the  Protestants  for  a 
time.  Charles  had  also  not  yet  got  his  handa 
freefhim  the  stnigrle  with  Tnmcts.  Bntln 
KAA,  after  the  finaldefeat  of  the  Fnnch,  he 
turnetl  his  attention  to  Protestant  affairs,  and 
with  such  success  that  in  he  reduced 

S<jutliern  Germany  and  put  il  under  the 
"Augsburg  Interim,"  whi(  h  iirnctically  re- 
stored Catholicism,  in  1547  dcfcate<l  and  took 
prisoner  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  and 
would  aoon  have  made  an  end  of  their  politi- 
cal power  and  wiped  them  out  of  ealstenc|^ 
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had  not  hlrtfllly,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  affr  hav- 
ing kiiIikhI  hU  ho  wished  from  the  fmjjcror, 
turned  iipiinst  liiin,  reversed  the  decisions  of 
the  war,  and  almost  seized  the  emperor  1dm- 
aelf  in  his  bed  (1552).  The  Peace  of  Augsburg 
(1555),  which  secured  the  Protestant  powers 
the  right  of  Reformation  in  their  own  territo- 
rial, made  them  equal  with  the  Oatholio  ee- 
tates.  but  gave  no  audi  privileges  to  the 
"  Hcfornied  "  jwrtion  of  their  numli<  r,  brings 
the  cpo<  h  of  the  Reformation  to  lui  end. 

The  Iteform.'ition  in  England  was  twofold — 
religious  and  political.  A.s  a  religions  move- 
ment, it  was  eCfected  in  a  remarkable  degree 
bv  the  Word  of  Gkxl,  no  one  individual  taking 
the  lead  as  in  other  reformed  countries.  Tlie 
Greek  Testament  of  Erasratu  enlighteoa  a 
Bifaiej  and  a  Tyndale.  BDney  converts  Latl* 
mcr  ;  fninmer  is  found  taring  stress  upon  the 
Scriptures  in  clerical  exarninations  abotit  1525. 
Tvndale's  tninslation  is  produced  In-  Ids  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  having  the  Bible  h-s  the  sure 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  Christian 
work.  It  is  succeeded  by  Coverdale's,  the 
"  Bishops',"  the  Oenevan,  and  Kine  James' 
within  a  oenturr.  It  wrought  a  silent,  but 
pervaafvo  work  throughout  the  wliole  realm, 
and  Anally  made  England  Protestant.  On 
the  political  sidfi  it  was  Henrv  VIII. 's  desire 
to  procure  a  divorce  from  Calfierine,  embroil- 
ing him  witli  the  papacy,  which  hroiii'ht 
about  the  separation  of  the  kiiiL'i li  mi  fn>m  the 
obedience  of  liome.  In  the  hiterval  l)efore 
thi.s  wa.s  effected  and  Henry  marrie<l  to  Anne 
Boleyn  (1588),  Canlinal  Wolacy,  who  had 
accustomed  the  king  to  see  the  supreme 
spiritual  power  exerdaed  within  his  own 
realm,  fell  Into  disgrace.  It  was  natural  that 
Henry  him.self  shoulil  now  l)ecome  head  of 
the  English  Clinreli.  an  arrangement  whicli 
wa.s  hinted  at  in  but  not  acconiplislieil 

till  Henry  ha/i  been  excoinnuuiicated  (l.");!t)  ( 
and  llien'  dejyosiHl  (ir);!8).  Henry  n  mained 
Roman  in  his  iheology,  undsopersecuttHi  both 
parties.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  impnrtinllv, 
and  caused  the  '*  Ten  Articles"  (1586)  to  he 
fdlowed  by  the  "  Six  Articles"  (KOS).  which 
decreed  not  only  tranaubstantiaUon.  but  also 
the  celibacy  of  tlic  rlergj-.  Thus  Henry  did 
not  get  beyond  certatn  outward  reforms,  such 
as  the  suppression  of  many  monasteries,  and 
left  the  more  radical  reformation  for  his  son 
and  successor,  Edward  VI.,  who  by  1553  had 
issued  a  rcxdscd  Praver-Book  and  the  Fortj- 
two  Articles  of  Religion,  which  were  dis- 
tinctly Protestant,  and  even  preferred,  upon 
the  JJord's  Supper,  the  posltloa  of  the  Swiss 
to  that  of  the  Oermam.  Under  "Bloody" 
Mary  (15.')?^.')?*)  came  a  cnmi>lcte  Catholic  re- 
action involvinir  the  martyrdom  of  (  runnier, 
Latimer,  and  others.  I?iit  tiie  English  jieople 
were  only  the  more  rleeplv  stirred  against 
Rome,  and  although  Eli7,al>e"th  (I  Vis-lOCKJ)  felt 
tterself  called  upon  to  pursue  at  tirst  an  am- 
Mguous  policy,  and  to  uuist  upon  the  nreser- 
Tation  of  the  "ifyatem  of  Heniy  VUL." 
whereby  for  a  long  time  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olica  worshipped  side  by  side  at  the  same  altar, 
and  there  was  nothing  very  markedly  Protes- 
tant about  the  nianaiiement  of  the  church  ex- 
^pt  its  sci>arution  from  the  papacy,  the  na- 
Ikm  advanced  steadily  toward  a  FtoleiNaatism 


of  the  most  extreme  t\-pe — Puritanism.  The 
treatment  of  Elizabeth  l)y  tlie  pajiai  y  heli)ed 
in  lliis  ciuirsc.  In  Hh<'  had  l)ecn  dechiri  <i 
a  heretic  and  her  subjects  absolve!  from  their 
allegiance  ;  in  1570  she  had  been  "  deposwi  ;" 
the  Catholic  party  had  been  stirred  up  to  re> 
bellion,  and  in  1998  the  Spanish  Armada  had 
threatened  the  existence  of  her  reign.  But 
when  .Tames  ascended  liie  tlmne,  it  was  to 
find  the  nation  thnrougWh'  reftwiued  in  senfi- 
ment.  and  already  lar^T  filled  with  thai 
Puritan  spirit  which  in  conflict  with  Stuart 
alwolutism  was  to  prove  w)  fatal  to  his  son. 

In  France  the  Reformation  began  with  the 
work  of  Jacques  Lefivre,  who  published  in 
l.>12  a  commentary  upon  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
in  wliich  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  Jostiflca* 
tlon  hj  faith.  With  othen.  when  later  oon- 
demned.  he  fottnd  an  asylum  at  Mcaux  with 
Bishon  Rri^onnct.  The  reformed  opinions 
spreail  from  person  to  person,  and  gained  here 
and  there  such  as  Calvin,  who  no  sooner  be- 
came a  living  Christian  than  a  theoloLri(al 
leader.  The  attitude  of  Francis  I.  (king  l.")15- 
47)  was  for  a  long  time  iuidecide<l.  As  late 
as  1584  it  seemed  possible  that  be  might  take 
the  side  of  Protestantlsm.liatafta'  the  placards 
denouncing  the  mass  in  that  year,  in  spite  of 
the  issue  of  Calvin's  apology  for  the  Protes- 
tants, the  IhKfitntin,  his  policy  was  repressive. 
In  Geneva  after  ir»41.  the  Hefomiation  was 
supreme.  From  this  source  jiaiKjildets  were 
scattered  all  over  P'rauce,  and  the  I'rotestant 
party  steadily  grew.  By  1">.'>!S  they  ha<l  2tJ00 
places  of  worship.  Tlic  following  year  thqr 
could  hold  a  general  sj-nod  at  Paris,  whcu  thsjr 
adopted  a  Calvinistic  confession,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  goTcmment  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  II.  (1559)  the  Protestants 
iK'caine  a  j)0litical  {virty  under  the  lead  of 
prim  fs.  and  from  1562  tn  1  ".!tM  there  ^^  a.s  a 
constant  succession  of  wars  \\  hie  h  resulted  in 
armed  truces  from  time  to  time,  and  terminated 
in  the  war  of  the  three  Ilenrvs,  upon  the  close 
of  which  (1589)  Henry  IV..  the  king  of 
Navarre,  became  Ung  of  France.  He  was 
the  «on  of  the  Froteslatttlfngatet  of  Navarre, 
and  had  fought  as  a  Protestant,  but  to  aecure 
his  throne  he  abjured  his  faith.  Still  he  in- 
siste<l  ujK'n  issuing  (l.'lts)  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  gave  the  HuguenoU  c(puil  ixjlitical 
riirhts  ^vi!li  Catholics,  nti'l  a  linnte<l  toleration. 
The  eourbcof  these  wars  haii  been  marked  by 
such  atrocious  events  as  the  Massacre  of  Si. 
Bartholemew  (1572),  and  the  assassinations  of 
Henry  of  Guise  (1688)  and  Henry  ill.  (1589). 

Such  was  the  cootaa  of  the  B^onnation  in 
the  principal  ooontrfea  In  whidi  ft  fmmd  a 
welcome,  till  it  had  attained  a  relative  p  nua- 
nence.  In  the  Netherlands  it  was  early  intro- 
duced, and  in  Holland  it  led  to  the  Eichtv 
Years' War  (1568-1648),  resulting  in  separa- 
tion from  Sjiain  and  the  establishment  of  tlie 
Proti'stant  religion.  In  Italr  and  Spain, 
though  there  were  movementa  m  the  direction 
of  reform,  the  papal  power  waa  too  Strang  lor 
success.  The  Jesuits  (sanctioned  1540)  worked 
powerfully  against  it.  ami  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1545-(5;^)  pronounced  the  refusal  of  Rome  to 
niwiify  the  media'val  system.  In  the  north 
the  Reformation  was  introduced  into  Denmark 
In  UM,andin  1107  under  Chutavus  Tasa  Into 
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Sweden.  But  ProtL'^tiintism  Bprea*!,  ofioii  in 
secret,  insucceediug  ycurs.  till  it  was,  in  Itilb, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thhrty  Years'  War. 
upon  tba  ero  of  largely  supplanting  Ronum- 
Im.  (See  the'  church  histories,  especially 
Schaff,  with  Merle  D'Aubigne.  Ranke.  Fisher 
[good  literary  apiMsadix],  and  numerous  other 
monographs,  among  which  may  ]»•  mentioned 
for  iU  emphasis  upon  tho  sccuhir  tjii  vironmeut, 
too  of t«n  forgolteu.  Seebulun,  'J'/ie  h'ni  of  tlti>. 
Protectant  Jiecolutiott ,  London  and  Nrw  Yurk, 
1874;  L.  Hikiaser,  Period  of  the  Ji'fonn.ttijm, 
Eag.  trans..  New  York,  1874  ;  very  sugges- 
tive la  Beard,  The  Jteformation  of  the  SuUeenth 
(MiUwrif  in  it$MaUio»t»MMhm  Tieui^  antf 
XnotMdgt,  Lomdoii  and  Kew  Tofk,  1888 ; 
Q.  Egelhaat,  Deuteehe  Gegchichte  irn  Jahrh., 
Stutlgart,  1890  S(i.)  For  the  Hi-fornmtion  in 
England,  see  thi!  j^jpular  -workH  of  J.  II. 
Blunt,  London.  lsr>s-S2.  2  vols. ;  G.  G.  Perry, 
19S6,  and  W.  H.  Beckett.  181»0  ;  for  that  m 
Spain,  John  Stoughton,  Spaninh  Hefonnert, 
;  for  Uiat  in  Trance,  H.  M.  Ba'ird,  Jii»e 
ifUkt  li^ntMoU,  New  Yonk,  1879, 3  vols..  3d 
el,  18W;  Tke  Sugumot*  and  Henry  oj 
ydtarre,  1886,  2  vols.;  R.  Heath,  B^onna- 
tion  in  Frane^,  London.  1888.        F.  11.  F. 

Reformed  Ohurch. — 1.  In  Eukope.  The 
Reforuietl  ChuriJi  i.s  the  technical  name  of  that 
branch  of  Protestantism  which  arase  in  Switz- 
erland in  1316  under  Zwingli.  It  wtts  con- 
temporary with  but  independent  of  the  Lu- 
thetan  la'fornuition.  It  was  subsequently 
more  fully  dervloped  ami  orsanixed  under 
OalTtn,  with  a  (BaHnet  ^iw  «  dodrlne  and 
flie  Presbyterian  polity,  it  b  noerallv  con- 
ceded timt  Calriuijim,  in  its  polity  ami  doc- 
trine has  ilont!  more  for  the  development  of 
modern  eivili/.ution  than  any  oilier  system, 
for  its  fundamental  tUi>u.iriit  is  tiie  divine 
sorcruignty  to  which  even  the  proud  human 
wUl  iM  nece.saarily  subordinate.  See  Calvik- 
UM.  la  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
Calvin  somewhat  modllled  ZwiiurH'a  Tlewa. 
The  great  colloquy  at  Marburg,  1529,  left  its 
permanent  impress  upon  Protestantism. 
Then  really  began  the  .s(>[)aration  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  and  the  Iteformed.  Luther  i 
held  to  the.  literal  iuterju-i  t  itiuti  of  the  words. 
"This  i.s  my  IjitiIv  :"  L'arlsladt  held  to  the 
mystical  view,  wiiili-  Zwingli  held  to  what 
aeemed  to  him  the  only  rational  and  necessary 
of  the  words — viz.,  that  the  «le- 
auuta  rmmtHUd  the  body  and  blooa  of 
Christ.  But  CaMn  added  to  the  "  memorial 
view"  of  Zwingli  the  dortrinc  tliut  the  sacra- 
ments are  also  signs  anil  seii]s  of  divine  grace 
to  the  Ix'liever.  .See  Loun's  >i  itkh.  Zwin- 
gli was  soon  cut  off  by  death  in  l»atlle,  1581, 
Dot  not  before  a  large  iMjrtion  of  the  German 
cantonit  liad  embraced  the  Reformed  faith. 
The  Reformation  was  further  carried  on 
in  Switaerland  after  Zwiogli's  death  bv 
(EScohunpadioa^  Farel,  and.  aa  we  hare  al- 
ready seen,  by  Calvin,  who  came  as  a  refngi-e 
from  France  in  1536.  Bullinger  and  Bc/.a  i 
were  also  most  efticient  factors  in  the  work. 
From  Switzerland  the  new  faith  passe<l  over  1 
into  the  Palatinate  in  the  days  of  Frederic 
IIL.  and  it  was  there  that  the  Reformed 
Ohaidi  of  Qmaay  had  iti  Urth.  Hen  the 


Ueidelberg  Catechism  was  written  by  Ursinus 
and  Oievimius  in  1568,  which  has  beieu  a  sym- 
bolical book  in  the  Reformed  Church  ever 
since.  From  the  Palatinate  the  new  faith 
paaaed  northward,  finding  a  congenial  aoO  In 
several  of  the  German  states,  and  penetrated 
aa  far  as  Bremen.  It  also  spreaa  into  Bo- 
hemia, Polaiiil,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but  in  these 
countries  it  was  soon  suppressed  by  i)erseeu- 
tion.  In  Frauco  also  it  met  with  great  opjK)- 
silion,  and  its  earliest  adherents  were  forced 
to  flee  the  country  ;  yet  the  success  of  the 
Reformation  waa  so  creat  in  France  tliata 
Protestant  synod  waa  held  In  18W,  reprawnt- 
lag  about  dOOOoongregations.  Bezaeamestlr 
pleaded  for  the  troth  at  Poissy  hi  1681,  and  ft 
was  here  tliat  the  name  Reformed  originated. 
In  l")?!  tlie  Galli(  all  Confcs.sion  was  adopted, 
and  u  chiireh  jKility  similar  to  tlmt  of  Geneva. 

Sec    FUANCK.   liKKOHMl  1)    (  lll  UCH   OK.  lu 

Holland,  however,  the  K<  formed  Church  met 
with  better  success.  Entering  from  Germany, 
it  ultimately  received  its  ctifef  impetus  from 
Switzerhuid  and  Aanoe.  Charles  Y.  and 
Philip  11.  were  determined  to  destroy  it,  and 
the  duke  of  Alva  is  said  to  bare  slain  100,000 
Dutch  Protestants  between  1567-78.  but  the 
northern  provinces  then  fell  into  the  liands  of 
the  patriots,  and  "  the  union  of  tlic  seven 

frovinois"  became  the  foundation  of  the 
)utch  ltej)ublic.  The  Reformed  Churtdi  of 
Holland  was  soon  orguuizetl  according  to  the 
polity  of  Geneva,  and  the  Belgic  Confession 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  adopted 
aa  ita  atandaida  of  doctrine.  The  liturgy  of 
Calvin  waa  more  or  leas  modified  and  adopted 
with  considerable  additions.  In  1609  began 
the  Arniiniiin  controversy,  which  led  to  the 
call  i)f  the  famous  Syn(T<l  of  Dort,  1618-19,  at 
which  certain  doctrines  were  more  elalK>rate]y 
defined  and  formulated.  The  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, 1648,  established  the  political  rights  of 
all  the  Reformed  churches  and  princes  of  the 
continent.  Since  the  Synod  of  IXort,  alUMmch 
the  atandaida  have  remained  the  aame,  the 
Church  of  Holland  has  passed  through  vari- 
ous vicissitudes  l)oth  in  doctrine  and  polity  ; 
in  doctrine,  owing  to  Hie  spread  of  Rational- 
ism, and  in  polity,  owing  to  jmliiical  revolu- 
tions. Especially  in  the^'aiKihonitr  wars  <lid 
this  church  suffer  in  her  exteriud  organua- 
tion,  but  in  1816  certain  new  regulatkaa  were 
adopted  which  partly  restored  her  fionnor  agra- 
tem.  About  1880  a  number  of  mtnlaten  «m1 
congregations  sepanted  from  the  Eatabltahed 
Church  to  promote  purity  of  doctrine  and  life. 
They  are  known  as  the  Cllrirtian  Reformed 
Churdi  of  Holland,  and  are  an  earnest  and 
growing  body. 

2.  Rekormkd  Cucrchus  in  America. 
1.  General:  3Iany adherents  of  the  Reformed 
faith  in  Europe,  led  by  divers  causes,  early, 
emigrated  to  America.  The  diaaenting  eie* 
menu  from  Great  Britain  have  been  gener- 
ally described  by  names  derived  frinn  thdr 
forms  of  church  government,  as  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  in  i-*)nlra-st  with  Kpm- 
copacy  ;  but  those  from  the  Continent  of 
Euroi)e.  while  retaining  the  general  epithet 
of  Hefornu  d,  came  to  he  described  in  America 
OS  Reformed  Dutch,  lieformed  German,  or 
Franoh  Reformed.   But  these  old  national 
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distinctions  gradually  \oat  much  of  their  pecul- 
iar eigniflcaace  in  the  f^oncnU  Amcriciuii7:a- 
tlon  and  intermixture  of  all  the  Ki  fonnefi  cle- 
iBM^  in  tbit  oountiy.  The  Frencli  Reformed 
wwe  aoon  abeorbed  In  other  oommuntomi, 
while  the  Dulch,  the  Swiss,  the  German,  and 
the  BngliHh  have  uttnchcd  IhcmfW'lvcsto  eitliiT 
one  of  the  litjfonned  churches  as  io<  ;itioti  or 
preference  determined.  Even  tlie  Kpis<  o[^il 
Church  ill  New  York  City  and  ali  mi;  t  he  Hml 
son  hjia  been  larjjely  recruited  from  Dutch 
families.  Now  all  these  elements  from  the 
Reformed  Churchea  of  tlie  continent  were  at 
flrat  under  the  eodeaiaatleal  care  of  the  OImsIs 
of  Amsterdam,  a  special  history  of  whose 
wonderful  missionary  operations  ought  to  be 
WritttMi.  FifMU'h.  Gk-mian,  and  Swiss,  as  well 
as  Dutch,  from  all  parts  of  the  Xew  World  — 
from  New  NlUi'  rlauds,  l^entisylvjiniji,  Mjirv- 
land,  and  Virginia  ;  from  the  West  Indies, 
Guiana,  and  Brazil  ;  from  many  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  as  Cape  Colony,  Hindooetan.  and 
Oqrioa ;  from  the  Eaat  India  Islands,  from 
AwmoM*  and  JapaiH-mraed  to  Amsterdam 
te  msn  and  money. 

9.  In  Pttrft'rtihir  :  Firtt,  Reformed  Church 
nr  America  (kiiowu  uuti!  1h«7  as  the  Ke- 
formwi  Protrstmit.  DuUli  t'hurch).  Fir»t 
Perwd,  C'oi»uu<i(i'>ii,  I'll;}  (U.  The  Dutch 
firflt  came  to  Amerira  for  ]nirpos<'sof  trade. 
The  West  India  C«nii)auy  was  chartered  in 
IflSl.  and  settled  many  thousands  of  Holland- 
era  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  first 
ehureh  was  organised  in  1688.  with  Rer. 
Jonas  Michaeliua  for  Its  pastor.  The  Compan  v 
formally  established  the  Church  of  Hollanrf. 
and  promiwd  to  maintain  ministers,  school- 
masters, and  comforters  of  the  sick,  (  alls 
upuii  ministers  were  not  valid  unless  cndorse<l 
by  the  company.  As  it  was  the  Amsterdam 
Cliamber  of  this  great  commercial  corporation 
to  which  was  committed  the  religious  interests 
of  New  Netherland,  it  natunUy  oporated 
tbroagh  the  ClaHis  of  AmatardanL  T^iitaen 
ministers  were  aent  over  before  the  snrrender 
of  the  Dutch  colony  to  the  Knglish  in  IfiRl, 
at  wliich  time  eleven  churches  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  which  w«fe  thea  aennad  by  seren 
ministers. 

Sir»rul  Period,  Strngf/k  to  Mnintain  JBedm- 
aaticul  fn/lrft^wUnee  tiiultr  Erif/luh  Itule,  1864- 
17(^1.  Emigration  from  Holland  hrt<l  entirely 
eaaaed.  There  w«M  about  10,000  Hollanders 
In  tlds  eoantrr.  Tho  retatlbn  of  the  Dutch 
.  churdies  to  tne  Classis  of  Amsterdam  were 
somewhat  modi Hed  by  the  destruction  of  their 
relations  to  liie  West  India  Company.  Tin- 
Dutch  seciured.  at  the  surrender,  lilx-rly  to 
worship  according  to  ihcir  own  eustoins  and 
usages.  But  whiie  they  were  still  under  the 
care  of  the  ClassU  thc?y  were  subjects  of  the 
.British  £mplre,  yet  they  did  not  legallj  come 
mder  the  class  of  dissenters.  uunnK  the 
first  decade  under  EngUsh  rule,  the  Engliah 
population  being  yet  ver^  small,  there  was  no 
irii'tion  with  the  EtiLrhsh  covi  rnnrs  But 
after  tlie  res'olt  of  tin- Dutch  in  li>7:i,  and  tln-ir 
reeontiuest  ii  yv.\r  latiT.  mnw  doubt  was 
thrown  U[K)n  the  validity  of  the  original 
articles  of  surrender,  and  now  began  deler- 
minad  efforts  to  establish  the  Church  of  JSng- 
land  Iqr  law.  In       Go««iuir  Androa  rt> 


tempted  to  settle  an  Episcopal  minister  orer 
the  Dutch  church  of  Albany,  but  he  was  un- 
successful  until  the  minister  promised  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Claaria  of  Aaateidan.  In  1678  the 
Dutch  miniflters  then  in  the  country,  at  the 
cnll  of  the  frovemor,  ventured  to  organize 
thtinselvL-H  into  a  classis.  and  onlain  a  certain 
licentiate  ^vho  was  in  the  country,  and  this  act 
was  sultsciiucntly  ratified  by  the  CliiKsis  of 
Ainstonlatn  ;  but  a  similar  onler  of  Governor 
Nicholson,  in  17U9,  they  refused  to  obey.  In 
1682  Domtale  Selyus,  who  had  left  the  coun- 
try at  the  euiraider,  returned,  and  exerted 
great  f  nflucnoB  In  aeeuiiBg  the  ehmdi  ftom 
governmental  interference.  The  unfovttuiate 
complications  brought  about  by  Lcisler's  usur- 
pation,  1689-{*1,  pnt  tlie  Mulch  niir)i->ti  rs  for 
a  lime  inafalsc  ]>r>sition,  a^if  they  ojipHisi-ij  the 
accessit>n  of  William  uiul  Marv,  ■\\  hicli  was 
not  by  any  means  the  case.  The  public  com- 
missions o'f  the  governors  were  liberal  in  spirit 
respecting  religion,  but  they  had  secret  inatruc- 
tions  of  a  different  import.  Bancs  the  Mbils- 
try  Act  of  1696.  This,  however,  was  made  to 
assume  a  far  more  liberal  character  fn  Hs  paa- 
sniretlirou^rhthe  Assembly  than  was  originally 
inten(ie<l,  mul  it  was.  nioreover,  limite<l  in  its 
application  to  only  four  counties  — viz..  New 
"iork,  Westchester.  Queens,  and  liielunond. 
But  this  act  opened  the  eves  of  Helyns  and  of 
the  Dutch  Chnrch  generally.  HeniM  in  1696, 
not  without  very  great  di'filcultv,  the  Dutch 
diurch  of  the  dty  of  New  Yorli  cxt<»ted  » 
charter  from  the  goremor.  giving  them  oer> 
tain  rights  and  privileges  besides  the  right  tO 
hold  property.  Other  Dutch  churcliea 
throughout  New  York  and  New  .Tersi  y  grad- 
ually followed  and  obtainetl  rhurtcrs,  but 
these  were  denied  to  Presl)yteriaus  and  all 
others,  except  Episcopalians,  dowu  to  the 
ReTolution.  Trinity  churcli  obtained  its  char- 
ter in  1607,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the 
Church  of  Englaiid  is  established  by  law,  by 
Uie  Act  of  1663,  although  the  act  became  so 
indefinite  in  Its  passage  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to -warrant  the  statement.  In  I'iO.'i,  tlien  - 
fore,  the  Dutt  h  {•Icmi  iit  in  the  rommunity 
compelled  the  passjigeof  a  suTipleineiitary  act, 
explaiuiuu;  that  the  Ministry  Act  did  not  apply 
exclusively  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
that  dissenters  also  could  be  called  and  sup* 
parted  tnidsr  its  provisions.  This,  however, 
was  never  done.  The  Society  for  Promnt- 
ing  the  Oospel  in  Foretm  Parts  (organnea  In 
1701)  sent  over  several  Knirlisli  rlergymen  to 
provide  for  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Eiic- 
Iund  in  the  colonies  and  to  t«»ch  the  Indians. 
These  mis^jiiiiarit-s  exjiei-ted  to  be  supjKirted 
by  the  jirovisions  of  the  .Mirdstry  Act,  but  law- 
suits followed  instead,  and  no  help  wa-s  derived 
from  the  act  for  nlBe  years.  Meantime  the 
oppressions  of  Ckmnar  Combury  drove  % 
large  muilwr  of  Diileii  IhmiUas  into  Ksir 
imef,  170S-10,  where  they  settled  on  tiM 
banks  of  the  Raritan  and  its  tributaries,  and 
this  territory  has  lone  Is'cn  the  garden  of  tho 
l)iiU:h  Church.  During  this  peritxl,  notwith- 
standing this  struggle  and  without  inunigra- 
tion,  the  Dutch  churches  doubled  in  number. 

Third  Period,  Spiritual  Airakening  ant 
Bfortt  fyr  Amvriwi  JieeUnaMieal  OrywtiiMi* 
mnt,  1705-47.  TUs  was  e|Mtltodof  oonipar- 
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ative  peace.  It  WM  the  time  of  the  Grvat 
jLmkSmag.  as  it  was  cmUmI.  Whttefield 
sramed  tin  people  througbotttHMluid,  while 

Frdinphuysen  was  the  evangelist  of  the  Datch 
Church,  tapecially  iu  New  Jersev.  The  ne- 
cessity of  more  ministers  wiis  (Iccply  felt. 
Few  were  willing  to  leave  the  Fatlu  rliirKi  to 
come  to  America.  The  exiiense  lUiti  dauger 
ot  Bending  Americaa  youth  to  Holland  for  ed- 
tMMtion  and  ordinatioB  wne  Terr  great.  Mor- 
ma,  m  i^liTterlaiu  Mrped  auo  the  Dutch 
dnntbM  of  Moiunouth  Oountj.  N.  J.,  ITOi^ 
81.  Van  Driessen  went  to  Yale  College  for 
ordination,  1737.  The  Claasiii  of  Amsterdam 
permitted  the  iniuisters  iu  New  York  City,  in 
thrir  naiuf.  lT'2!t,  to  f)rdain  Boehme  for  ser- 
vice amoni:  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
others  were  permitted  to  ordain  Schuyler, 
1786,  for  8er\-icc  in  Schoharie.  Several  ifrcg- 
nier  onUiuttioos  «lao  occurred  to  satisfy  the 
grart  demmd  for  ntnlsterB.  Frelitiffhuyseo 
proposed  thaftsomoMiitof  eochadasticiil  aaaem- 
dIj  for  goremment  and  ordlnatfon  shotdd  be 
established  in  America,  and  also  urirefl  tlie 
necessity  of  a  college  in  whi(  h  to  |)r('pare 
^oungmcn  for  the  ministry.  In  1787,  ureoni- 
iDgly,  the  first  formal  move  \vii.s  minle  to  or- 
ganue  an  assembly  or  cietus.  There  were 
three  times  as  manj  churches  as  minihters. 
Throe  fourths  of  a  centttiy  had  passed  since 
the  English  oooquest,  and  the  Lies  which 
botmd  to  tfie  Vstfaeiland  were  becoming  week- 
eiicd.  In  1788  the  plan  of  a  ctptus  was  sent  to 
H.)Il!ind  for  approval.  A  l<mg  delay  ensued. 
.Meiintiino  the  L'l:w.sis  of  AmHterdnm  was  cn- 
gag'<l  in  seekinjT  to  biml  together  the  Dutch, 
the  Germans,  an  1  the  Presbyterians,  1748,  iu 
one  ecclcaiasticHl  asa-mbljr,  but  tite  effort  was 
not  successful.  At  length.  When  the  appeal 
of  the  Gemuui  churches  was  answered  \»j  the 
Clsflsis  la  the  commiseion  of  Rer.  Mkdiael 
Schlatter.  1746.  with  the  several  mtntsters  who 
accompanied  him.  and  Schlatter  was  author- 
izL'il  to  oriranize  the  (fcrmaiis  into  a  c<etiiH,  tlic 
same  privilege  was  granted  to  the  Dutcli.  and 
ac(Btu8  foresieii  Mdywas  formed  In  Sept., 
1747. 

Fourth  Period,  1747-»2.  Tins  was  the 
period  of  orgnization  proper.  The  desired 
lesultK,  however,  were  only  attained  after 
eoDsidarable  strife  and  diffloiltjr,  bdnc  also 
modlfled  during  their  derelopment  by  the  en- 
tire change  in  rivil  affairs  proilured  by  ; lit- 
Revolutionary  \\'ar.  I  )uring  thc^  seven  years 
of  the  CO  tus,  1747  .")4.  eiTorts  were  made  to  j 
supply  the  people  with  ministers.  But  it  wax  i 
soon  discovertHi  that  the  eu-tUH  was  an  inelll 
cient  iKxIy.  It  could  not  liceu.He  or  ordain 
witlnut  sjMJcial  permission  in  each  case,  and 
it  c*m\\  not  llnalljr  settle  cases  of  diaciplioe. 
Appeals  could  be  carried  to  Holland.  This 
cuiise<i  endless  delay  and  vexation.  Yhe  co'tus 
in  its  original  form  only  inducted  four  men 
into  the  tninistry.  while  six  jiassfd  !)v  it  and 
went  to  Hnllatid  fur  ordination.  lletice  iu 
175;i  it  proposed,  on  its  own  responsibility,  to 
tiaosform  itself  into  u  cla.ssis,  which  was  ac> 
complMied  the  following  year.  But  with 
this  event  a  secession  of  someof  the  more  cnn- 
serratlve  members  took  place,  who  styled 
themselves  n  eanferentie,  claiming  to  be  the 
true  costos.  TiMgr  also  had  possession  of  the 


records  of  the  ccetus.  Ten  years  later,  17V^ 
thejr  formaUj  oisnniaed  themselTes  into  ant 
*'  ijsemMf  Bnbordlttrte  to  tin  ClamiB  «f 

Amsterdam,"  standing  in  opposition  to  the 

American  Classis.  The  contest  between  these 
rival  bodies  wa-s  often  lacking  in  Christian 
courtesy.  The  prinoipiil  jx^int!*  of  discussion 
were  the  propriety  of  independent  Anierieuu 
ecclesiaatical  bodies  and  iu.stitution.-i  of  learn- 
htg.  The  em^ermtie  were  iu  favor  of  unit* 
fog  with  King  s  (Columbia)  CoU^,  and  secur- 
ing educatioMl  advantages  therenom ;  but  the 
American  Classis  feared  the  influence  of  an 
Episcopal  college,  and  moreoTer  could  not 
approve  the  im  ans  liy  which  that  institution 
hail  oliiained  it.s  charter  iu  17r>4.  (See  Ap- 
pendix <if  (  <'ntennial  Ilistorj-  of  New  Bruus- 
wick  >Seminarr.  where  original  dmrumeuts  are 
given.)  Accordingly  tlie  American  Classis, 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  finally 
secured  a  charter  from  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey.  17Mw  for  Queen's  College,  to  be  located 
in  that  state.  But  as  this  duuter  had  some 
illiberal  features  it  was  thrown  aside  and  a 
more  lil>eral  one  obtained  iu  1770.  This,  with 
anu  ndmenls,  is  the  present  charter  of  Rutgers 
College  at  Sew  lirunswiek,  N.  J.  In  this 
same  year  the  two  jiarties  reunited  on  certain 
Articles  of  Union,  which  granted  sulxstan- 
tiallv,  although  in  somewhat  obscure  tenns. 
all  toat  the  American  Classis  had  coatendett 
for,  including  the  organitatiou  of  a  provi- 
sional General  Body  (equivalent  to  a  Particu- 
lar Synod  in  most  respects)  and  five  Special 
Bodies  (eciuivaleiit  to  ela-sses  in  most  re*i|»ect8). 
The  power  of  licensing  and  ordaining  was 
limited  to  the  Geiu  ral  liody.  Everything  be- 
tokened a  happy  and  speedy  consummatiou. 
OS  brethren  gave  up  many  cherished  convic- 
tions for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  a  theological 
professor  would  quickly  have  been  appointed, 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  de- 
layctl  everything  for  a  decade.  The  Church 
suffered  very  much  diirin?  the  war,  but  with 
jH-ace  and  civil  ]il)crty  came  to  all  denomina- 
tions eecle-ijislieal  aiitononiv ,  w  ith  all  that  is 
involved  therein  — indejxindeut  organizations, 
a  sense  of  responsihililj',  literarv  and  theolog- 
ical institutions  and  benevolent  ^K>ard8  for  the 
increase  of  Christ's  kingdom  at  home  and  its 
dissemination  to  the  emls  of  the  earth«  In 
1784  the  names  of  synod  and  classes  were  as- 
snmed  by  thelKidies  constitute*!  in  1771  with- 
out further  e<  reinuny.  In  17H8,  at  a  conven- 
tion, it  was  ilei  lared  that  tin'  eoflstitutiou  of  a 
church  must  contain  its  si  am  lards  of  doctrine, 
its  modes  of  worship,  and  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  translate  into  EoglMl  the  (Stand- 
ards of  Doctrine,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Rules 
of  Church  Order  of  the  Church  of  Hcdland, 
and  to  add  Explanatory  Articlra  to  adapt  the 
church  government  to  the  circumstances  of 
Amcrico.  Accordingly  to  the  eighty-four 
Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  on  government 
were  added  seventy-! lirce  Explanatory  Ar- 
ticles, and  the  Standards  of  D<x"trinc,  and 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  with 
these  two  sets  of  Articles,  were  declared  to  be 
the  "Constitution  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
This  was  in  179S,a&din  1798  a  tolmuft  iraa 
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piinted  oontaining  the  aboTo-mntioiwd  ma- 
terial.  Thus  was  Um  ocguiiMtlon  of  the 

church  completed. 

Fifth  Pcrml,  Arties  Work,  1792,  to  the 
J'ngi  lit  Time.  1.  History  <>f  the  C'>n«tHittiun. 
The  Stanilanls  of  Doctrine  buve  n'maiued  un- 
altered. Additional  otticca  have  during  the 
laatgoneration  been  added  to  the  Liturgy,  but 
these  are  optional  as  to  uae.  The  two  sets  of 
Rules  of  Church  Uoverament  wen  thoroughly 
fused  together  ia  1888,  incorporating  such  ad- 
cUtfons  as  experience  liad  suggcstod,  and  tliis 
part  of  the  constitution  was  fiffuiii  revised  in 
187-1.  In  1H87,  after  a  prulouged  discussion, 
the  word  "  Dutch"  ^vils  dropped  from  the 
name  of  the  church,  and  tiie  title,  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  was  adopfc<l. 

2.  m^'tori/ of  Erele»i<utictU  Bodies.  The  con- 
Stltatiou  of  1792  provided  for  a  General 
ftniod.  This  lieid  Its  first  seesioD  in  June, 
1794,  and  tbenoefbrwud  trtennially  until 
1818,  since  which  time  Its  neitons  liaTe  been 
annual.  At  first  all  ministers  and  an  elder 
from  each  cliurdi  formed  its  cnnsritueiicv, 
but  in  1H12  it  l«'Ciime  ii  r('[)re.sentative  body. 
In  1819  tb<'  (icnend  Synod  wivs  incorporated 
under  the  law.sof  New"  York,  and  is  the  legal 
traatee  of  all  endowments  for  theological  pro- 
feMonbipsand  the  real  estate  pertaining  to  its 
wmlnaries ;  fbr  some  of  the  scholarshlpe ;  for 
'  iOBW  of  tho  ihIibIod  hmmmst  of  tbe  duuch,  as 
well  R9  for  the  imnlsters'  and  Disabled  Minis* 
ters*  Fund.  Tliese  fundu  and  other  property 
are  inanuijiHl  by  a  Hoard  of  Direction,  whose 
memberrt  are oppointed  i\r  theGeni-ral  SyniKl. 
Tho  income  of  the  Ss'nod  was  limited  in  1819 
to  $10,000  ;  in  1869  kti  act  was  pas^  allow- 
ing $10,000  more,  and  in  18^9,  by  a  general 
act,  all  corporations  organized  for  benevolent 
purpoies  arBpeniiitted  to  hold  nromrty  (o  the 
amsnnt  of  0,000,000.  The  old  Prorisioaal 
Body  of  1771,  which  a^tsumed  the  name  of 
Synod  In  1784,  became  a  Particular  Synod  In 
1798  under  lh(!  provisions  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion. This  l>oriv  wa.s  divided  into  the  Purtic- 
ularSvnodsof  New  York  and  .Ubany  in  1800, 
to  which  were  added  tlie  Particular  S^'uod  of 
Chicago  in  IMO,  anil  tlie  Particular  Synwl  of 
Xew  Brunswick  in  1869.  The  Classes  haro 
increased  from  9  In  170$  to  84  in  1890 ;  tho 
churches  from  about  7B  to85t.  and  the  minis- 
ters from  80to  660.  The  total  membership  of 
the  church  Is  now  about  90,000. 

8.  K  hirjitinnitl  InMtt  utinn*.  Rutgers  Col- 
lei:i'.  Th  •  Iti-itorv  of  tiii*  institution  has 
been  freiiueiitly  written.  Il  was  chartered  in 
1770  under  tho  name  of  C^ueens.  It  is  sup- 
ported in  part  by  tuition  fees,  and  endowmentH 
now  exceeding  half  a  million.  Tlie  value  of 
Its  real  estate  approximates  a  million.  Its 
library  contains  about 80,000 recently  selected 
▼olomes,  and  its  cabinets  and  apparatus  are 
extensive.  It  hiw  two  departments,  a  classi- 
cal and  a  scientific.  Tho  latter  includes  the 
State  Colleireof  Airricultureau<l  the  .Mechanic 
Arl-s,  and  has  Ix  ou  lilK-niU y  <  lulowed  by  Con- 
gress. The  faculty  numi>ers  2.1.  and  the  stu- 
dents are  reported  "as  187  in  IHiHt.  Hope  Col- 
lege is  situated  at  Holland.  Mich.  It  was 
diartered  In  1866.  It  embraces  a  preparatory 
school,  collegiate,  scientific,  and  theological 
departmenti.  TIm  course  of  instruction  Is 


thorough.  The  faculty  numbers  7.  and  the 
stndentB  In  1800  are  reported  aa  100.  The 
New  Bronswldt  Theological  Senlaary  dslea 

biu  k,  in  its  first  professorship,  to  1784.  Its 
history  was  fully  written  in  1884-85  on  occa- 
.sion  of  its  centennial.  It  now  has  a  cor|is  of 
live  professors  and  is  well  equipped  in  all  de- 
partments. Its  grounds  arc  spacious  and  are 
adome<l  with  eight  buildings.  The  iSage 
library  contains  more  than  40,000  volumes, 
and  ia  one  of  the  best  theologdcal  libraries  la 
the  country.  A  Board  of  jBducatkm  die- 
tributes  about  $30,000  annually  among  sesdj 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

4.  MimoM.  This  church  now  supjiorts  three 
missioas — one  in  Arrot,  India  ;  one  in  Amov, 
Cliina  ;  and  one  in  Japan.  Alx)ut  if  liHi.()*M) 
are  raised  annually  for  foreign  missions  and 
about  $80,800  for  home  missions.  For  all  be* 
nevolent  porposes  about  a  third  of  a  million  ia 
now  annuallT  relied,  and  for  cougragatlonal 
purposes  more  than  a  million. 

Trck  Reformrd  DirrcH  CHURCflr.  bl888 
Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  with  four  other  minis- 
ters (who  wereundcrsuspension),  seceded  from 
tlie  church  and  organized  the  True  Hcformcd 
Dutch  Church.  Thev  dt-clare*!  that  the  sep- 
aration was  on  account  of  errors  of  doctrine 
and  looseness  of  discipline.  U  wa»  in  reality 
the  culmination  of  an  old  feud  that  hud  started 
two  or  tlmegenerations  befoie.  In  1830  they 
had  about  80  congregations  and  10  ministers. 
In  1860  the  congrepitions  numbered  16  and 
the  mini.sters  10.  They  have  ret^ently  received 
some  additions  to  their  numlwrs  from  certain 
Holland-speakinR  conuT«'irHtions  in  the  West. 

LiTKKATrUK,  Hixtiirietil :  T hi-'  Aumttrdinii 
Correftfiondence  (about  1200  letters  an<l  docu- 
ments in  MBS.  Dutch  and  English),  1628-1 77»i ; 
MinviUt  t(f  the  CMus,  Frovuional  Bifnod  and 
Omtmi  S^ned,  New  York,  1788-1800 ;  Gon. 
ttitution  of  the  Jttformed  ProU$tant  Dutch 
Chureh(Doetrinet,  Liturgy,  and  Ooprrnment), 
1793.  2d  ed.,  1815  ;  many  partial  editinns  of 
either  Do<trine,  Liturgy,  or  Goverinncnt 
since;  J)oeHinent<tri/  lliHlory  of  A'f Y'/rk, 
Albunv,  4  vols.,  18-li0-'')l  ;  Colonuil  Hi*t'/nj"/ 
y.  ir  i'ork.  Aitmnv,  1856-83, 14  vols.  ;  Memoir 
of  t/ia  Itet.  Dr.  J.  H.  Lirin{)*ton,  New  Y'ork, 
1829,  ad  ed.,  1856  ;  Magaziius  of  the  Rdormed 
ProtMtant  Dutch  Church,  1827-80.  4  vols.; 
Dnnshee,  Ilittory  of  the  AAosf  <fth«  Btfornt- 
rd  Priitettiint  Duteh  Chureh  in  Xeir  York 
City,  1853,  2ded..  1HH8  ;  Memoir  of  AIhA,  1H48; 
IJrodhead,  History  of  Xi  it>  York,  vol.  i. ,  1853, 
vol.  ii.,  1870  ;  Demarest,  History  ami  Char- 
arte rint irs  <f  the  Itefonaed  Dutch  Church, 
1H.)6.  2d  ed.,  1HH9  ;  Spraguc.  Annuls  of  the 
lieformed  Dutch  Church,  vol.  i.\.;  Corwin, 

Manual,  1859. 2d  ed.,  1860, 8d  ed.,  1878 ; 
of  Rev.  Dr.  John  amUett  1870 ;  OmUmnim 
CeUbratioK  of  Rutgem  CoOtM,  Albany,  1870 ; 

BrinckerhofT.  IIi*tonj  tf  the  True  Bfformsd 
D'ltrh  rV/ a r.-/i.  New  Y'ork.  1873;  Ctntennial 
Discourses,  New  York.  1876,  2d  ed  .  1877  ; 
Hansen.  Jit f or uud  Church  in  the  Xttln  rJ'inds, 
1884;  Ccntennutl  of  tlie  ThfoUygical  Sminary 
at  New  BrunttticJc.  X.  J.,  New  York.  1885. 

SeanuUai,  Rbvorhed  CRtiBCH  or  ram 
UNrrao  Statbs,  known  until  1888  ae  the 
Oerroan  Reformed  Church. 

Ftnt  Pgritd,  Smimmti,  1884-1747.  Am 
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wly  as  1664  the  PVankfort  LaiuI  Company 
had  begUA  to  aand  aetUen  to  Penn^flvania. 
In ITOoOenou  Yallejr,  and looa Bfter Lel»« 

Hon  Md  Amwcll.  all  iu  West  Jersey,  were 
settled  by  Germans.  The  full  tide  of  Ckrrnan 
iminlgmtion.  howevrr.  di  1  n  >l  In-cin  until 
1J09.    In  that  year  4<X)()  Piilatincs.  imder  tlio 

Eationai^a-  of  QiKcn  Anni;  of  England,  em- 
arkcd  f  jr  Americii,  but  171HJ  died  on  the  pas- 
sago.  They  Hetlled  on  the  upper  waters  of  tiie 
HudwD  (Schoharie)  and  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Mohanrk.  The  Reformed  Church  of  Switzer- 
land was  also  well  represented  among  these 
tnd  later  Cterman  settlers.  It  was  on  the 
Hudson  that  t!u)  first  German  minister  iK'Lmn 
toofflcintp,  .lohn  .Jacob  Ehl<' (( )elil).  who  la- 
bored in  thi-<  lield  for  aUnut  seventy  yttira, 
1710-80.  From  these  0<Ttnan  iinini^rnmts, 
with  same  later  accessions,  tti)out  twenty  (Jer- 
man  churrlies  befon?  tlie  I{e volution  sprung 
up  in  N'jw  York,  whieh  nrutirully  fell  into  the 
fold  of  the  Dutch  Church.  But  the  Germans 
genenllj,  both  in  Kew  York,  New  Jerser. 
and  Pennsylvania,  found  it  dlRlcult  to  obtain 
ministe>rs  from  the  Palatinate.  C)bs<'rving  the 
cjtre  of  tlie  C'lassis  of  Anistenlam  ovrr  the 
Duteh  ehurchi's  they  hNo  sought  lielp  from 
tlie  «ime.  In  17J7  1{  v  <Jeorge  Michael 
Weiss  pasiKxi  through  iiolland  on  his  way  to 
America  with  60O  additiimal  Palatine  emU 
grant*.  Be  accompanied  them  ai  the  request 
of  tho  Palatine  Claasia.  that  they  might  not 
be  without  religious  instruction.  That  Claaals 
at  the  same  time  retiuested  the  Synod  of  North 
an  1  S  )uth  Holland  to  extend  to  the  G<'rmiinH 
in  America  sueli  lielp  as  they  conhl.  Weiis 
and  his  company  settled  near  I'liihulclphia. 
A  couple  of  years  later  he  revisiteil  Holland 
in  onler  to  secure  help  for  tlie  Gkrmans  gen- 
erally. Up^n  hi.s  statements,  in  connection 
with  letters  received  at  tlie  same  time  from 
the  Palatinate,  the  Synod  of  North  and  South 
Holhuiddrewnp  an  elaborate  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Germans  in  Amerlea,  partly 
to  secure  help  for  them  and  jxirtly  to  indicate 
the  conditions  on  wliich  \  wmild  take 
tliem  under  their  cure.  The  <  iin<iiti"ii>*  were 
as  follows  :  "  All  ministers.  eMers,  dciKons, 
and  schoolmasters  shall,  upon  entering  u]M)n 
their  respective  ofHces,  subscribe  to  the 
ForaudM  wliich  have  been  received  in  the 
Fklntliiite— namelv  :  1.  The HeidelbergCate- 
cUim ;  S.  The  Palatine  Confession  of  I^iith  ; 
8.  TTie  Synod  of  Dort,  a-s  approved  by  the 
Pahitino  divines  as  well  as  by  those  of  other 
nati(ms  ;  4  The  Post- Acta  of  the  Synod  of 
I).»rt  ;  and  ■">.  Tlie  Formula  ( in!-ciisus  ;  In  the 
eud  that  there  may  be  harmony  with  our  doc- 
trine, and  that  your  cliurches  may  the  better 
be  able  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Neth- 
nrbuids."  Original  Mss.  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Archirea.  In  the  aame  year  the 
Classts  of  Amsterdam  directed  their  ministers 
in  Xew  York  an  l  vii  inily  (Boel.  Du  Bois, 
Antoaidea)  toonlain  in  ihcir  name  John  Philip 
Boehrao  to  the  ministry  for  .scrviec  among  the 
Giirmans  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1731,  while  the 
Synoti  of  North  and  South  Holland  was  in 
session  at  Dordrecht,  8U0  exiled  Palatines 
passed  tlirough  the  place  to  take  ships  at  Rot 
terdam  for  America.  Tiie  Synod  visited  them 
in  ft  Inijt  raUgionft  nsnrataet  wm  dfaMrrtd, 


and  help  was  jATen  them  for  their  immediate 
neoeasitM,  wiu  the  prondaa  that  theif  ahonld 
not  be  forgotten. 

Second  Period,  Orgtmitation  1746-98.  In 
1746  the  Classis  sent  over  the  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter  as  -eneral  sujK-rintendent  to  organ- 
ize and  consdlidiitt;  the  scattered  churches  be- 
tween the  I)i  Ijiwure  and  the  Susquehanna, 
and  those  also  south  of  the  Potomac  lie  held 
this  ol&ce  for  eleven  j'ears.  He  found  forty- 
six  congregations,  but  only  fotur  or  five  reg- 
ularly ordained  ministers,  and  a  German  pop- 
uhition  of  about  80,000,  half  of  whom  were  of 
the  Reformed  faith.  He  organised  these  min« 
inters  with  twenty-five  elders  into  u  c(etiis  ou 
Sept.  29,  1747.  Additional  vigor  was  im- 
parted to  the  German  churches  by  Schlatter's 
visit  to  Europe  in  1751.  His  report  and  ap- 
I»eal  8ecure<l  on  the  ccmtinent  about  .Ll  J.oou, 
with  the  addition  of  70(1  Bibles  ;  i-'d.iXH)  a<l- 
ditional  w^eresubscrilietl  by  George  11.  and  the 
nobility  of  Great  Britain,  cliietly  for  political 
reasons,  as  a  fnnd  for  the  support  of  German 
ministers  and  schools.  Si.x  ministers  returned 
with  Schlatter  to  America.  The  free  school 
si  Ik  nil-,  liowever,  did  not  work  well.  The 
(iennans  nsistwl  the  attenipt  to  Anglicize 
them  too  rapidly.  The  help  from  this  fnnd 
ceased  after  1762,  a  part  of  Uie  money  having 
gone,  as  it  is  sud,  into  the  endowment.s  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1708  the  Ger- 
man Church  declared  Itself  independent. 
About  100  ministers  In  all  tuid  labored  in  this 
church  up  to  this  time,  moot  of  whom  had 
lH»en  under  the  care  of  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam. Tiiere  were  at  this  time  about  150 
I  hurrhcs.  lint  only  22  miuisten.  The  old 
ccetus  Ih  (  lime  now  a  syniMl. 

Third  Period,  Aetite  Work,  1793,  to  the 
Praent  Tim.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
embracing  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  aa  their 
only  standard  of  doctrine,  ftlitmgy  wkl  n 
form  of  church  government.  The  Chorch 
increast'd  rapidly  by  immigration.  Congrega- 
tions were  soon  formed  in  Ohio.  The  num- 
ber of  minislrrs  diil  n<it  keen  pace  with  the 
congregations.  I  lie  siandanl  of  ministerial 
({ualitication  was  als^>  lowereii.  Candidates 
were  obliged  to  study  with  pastors  already 
overtaxed  by  the  care  of  several  churches. 
Not  a  few  iixeguleritice  ia  ordinetton  and  ad- 
ministration ooeumd.  The  nttoneUcm  of 
Europe  also  made  Its  influence  felt,  but  about 
1815  a  change  for  the  better  took  place.  The 
organization  of  the  cinirch  was  somewhat  im- 
prove<l  imd  greater  doctrinal  cir<nimspection 
WHS  rei(uired.  The  iie(  (-^>ity  of  Institutions 
of  leartiiiiL'  hegai)  to  !«•  keetdy  felt.  In  lbl9, 
by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Livingston,  they  were  iu- 
Tited  to  share  the  benetit  of  the  l^ew  Brtms- 
wick  InstitutleiM.  The  Synod  was  now 
changed  from  a  ocmvention  to  a  delegted 
body,  classes  having  now,  for  the  first,  oeni 
formed.  But  in  1H24  the  Mhin  Synrxl  sepa- 
rated and  became  indejK'ndt  lU.  In  1H2.'»  a 
theological  seminary  wa.s  estalilislnHi  at  Car- 
lisle. Pa.  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer  was  cliosea 
professor.  This  institution  was  subsequently 
removed  to  York  and  then  to  Meroersberg  and 
tinally  to  Lnncaster.  In  1851  another  sem- 
inary wee  opened  at  Tiffin,  hi  connection 
with  Heidelbecg  OoDege.   Tnen  Ii  alw  a 
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tbaotaglcal  departmont  nt  Ursimis  Colleffc, 
Collegeville,  Fa.,  and  anuthor  at  the  Minsion 
House,  at  Franklin,  Wis.  These  theological 
aemioaries  have  already  (1890)  sent  out  more 
tium  1800  mlniBters.  In  1886  ManOiall  Col- 
lege wiis  fonodcdAt  Lancaster,  PtL,;  Heidel- 
Ixrg  College  alTUBn.  O.,  IS.'M) ;  Meroenburg 
CoUogeat  Mercersburg.  Pa.,  1865  ;  Palatinate 
C()lk".riiito  Institute  at  Myersfown.  Pa.,  18C8  ; 
.runialM  Collf<iiat(!  Instifutc  at  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  lySU  ;  Grfi-nshiiri;  (.'nllf^'iate Institule  at 
Grwnsburg.  Pa.,  l^tiK.  and  Ursinus  Collegi' 
at  Collegeville,  Pa.,  1870.  There  arc  also 
similar  inittitutionitut  Catawba.  N.  C,  Kimers- 
baiv.  Pa..atClevelaiuU  O..  alOAkota,  lU.,  at 
PleMutTflle.  O.,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  at 
Wichita.  Kan.  In  1825  the  Knglinh  languaee 
began  to  be  xisod  in  .some  loralitics,  wliirh  k-d 
to  <  los(T  r /luli  ins  \vi;i>  otlur  hdilics,  and  a 
nirMliti<-ati(iii  of  kimi  '  |n-(  tdi!ir  u-<iiL'('s.  I'eri- 
odir;il>  wi-rc  Miiiii  <'>lalilislii-d  in  Kriglish 
and  (k'rman,  and  Ixmrdti  of  misMoiiH  and  edu- 
cation were  organized.  Drs.  Iteuch  and 
Kevin  eDdeavorwl  to  counteract  the  changea 
which  were  lieirinnio^,and  tlieireflbrta  proved 
mooeaBful.  The  struggle  lasted  for  a  em- 
eratlon.  and  the  nrhooi  of  the  so  called  Mer- 
cersburg PhiloJi  >i>hy  and  Thcolosrv  Ixtumu- 
widely  known  and  iimvokid  no  Tittlf  criti- 
cism fromthuevangciical  (1«  iiiiiiiiiKiiinns.  In 
1863  a  General  Hynod  was  organized,  •unbrac- 
ing the  district  synodH  of  Iwth  the  Ri»t  and 
the  West.  In  the  same  year  the  three  hun- 
dndth  anniversary  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
diim  was  oelebimted,  and  the  teieeotenary 
•ditioaof  the  Oatedifsm  In  Old  Qennan.  Latin, 
new  Qerman,  and  English  wa.s  published. 
Alao  in  the  same  year  the  Tercentenary  Monu- 
ment wa.s  published,  a  volume  embracing 
many  able  essays  on  this  venerable  symbol. 
In  isfSH  the  word  "German"  waa  dropped 
from  tlie  title  of  the  church. 

StHti*tie»,  1890. — Diatrict synods,  8  ;  i  luvxes, 
66;  mlniateia.  888;  congr^prtioos,  1554; 
memtieni,  S00,4M;  Bnnmj'^ehools,  1618; 
officers  and  teachers,  3967  ;  scholars,  188,618 ; 
students  for  the  ministry,  ^  ;  nioDeyafor  be- 
ne i-olent  oh  {•■('ts.  $161,078 ;  for  congngalkmal 
purfvo^es,  ij!ST4,or)8. 

Lri  KKATi  iiK.  llintorictil.  —  The,  MrrrerMxirg 
Review,  184U-61.  new  series,  1867-78.  This 
Is  the  great  storehouse  of  material  relating  to 
the  Qerman  Church  in  its  history,  liturgy, 
•te.    Indeed  tUt  Renew  represents  a  large 

Srtof  thalltenitlire  of  the  German  Reformed 
lurch  ta  thfa  country.  Mayer.  Ilitt^ry  of  the 
Reforvied  Oi  rm<tn  ('hnrch.  I'hil:ul<  l|ihia,  1851. 
vol.  i.  only  has  Imh-u  pulilislicil,  and  this  relates 
to  the  church  in  £uroi)e  ;  llarhaugh's  Life  of 
Sehlatter,  Phllaiielphia.  1857  ;  also.  Fathers  of 
the  Rtfonned  Church,  Lan«-)wter.  Pa.,  1H57,  2 
vols.;  Gerharl.  Oerman  Reformed  Church. 
1868  ;  Boraberger,  IBatory  and  Critieiam  of 
lAs  Rituatittie  Motement  in  the  Qerman  Re- 
formed  Ohur^,  1888 :  Ap{>cl,  Reeotteetion$of 
ColUge  Life,  Reading.  Pa..  1886;  Dubbs. 
Hintorie  Muniinl,  Lanesi-stLT,  ISH.*) ;  Swander, 
T/if  Urforwd  i  hurrh,  Dayton,  <)..1SSH; 
Theo<lore  ApjK'l,  Life  vf  JSt  tin,  PhiLidelphia, 
1890.  E.  T.  COkwin. 

RaCacBod  Bpiacopal  Ohnrch.  See 
OOTAL  Gbiibob,  Rdobmko,  p.  968b 


Reformed   PrMb3rt«rlaa   Ohveh.  Ses 

PRK.<BVTEni.VN  CirCRCH.  p.  — . 

Refugee  (Frciuli,  nfittji<'\.  a  niiinc  lir?>t  ap- 
plied to  those  I'rolcslants  who  tl<  il  from  Flan- 
tiers  to  England  from  the  iK-rseiulious  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  ir»f]7  and  afterw  ard  ;  Ibtn  to  the 
Huguenots,  who  lied  from  Fninre  to  England 
after  the  revocation  of  the  £<lict  of  Nantes 
by  Louia  XIV.  in  1685 ;  JlnaUy  to  ihow  who 
were  dtfvm  away  firom  Fnoce  by  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Revolution,  and  now  genernllv  giv- 
en to  any  one  who  for  religious  or  political 
reasons  leaves  his  native  COOntiyaild  ■firlOl 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land. 

RegaUaji««  rcfjahir,  ju.i  regale  ("  royal 
right").  The  Council  of  Chakedon,  451,  re- 
served that  thssaTtngalefl  by  aUaboporother 
nienilKT  of  the  clergy  deceased,  and  the  reve- 
nues of  an  episcopal  see  or  other  iN-netiec  eol- 
leeted  during  a  vaeanry.  should  be  held  in  the 
name  of  the  church  aiul  to  its  beni  tit.  But 
when  in  the  Middle  Ages  ihechurcii  n  t  i  ivwl 
fiefs  from  the  state,  it  seemed  quite  natural 
that  such  eix^-Iesiastical  ficfsaboald  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  tho  secular,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  revenues  accruing  from  them 
during  vacancies  should  fall  to  the  king, 
as  his  royal  right,  ju»  regalia.  The  church, 
however'  or  rather  the  Roinmi  t  uria  want- 
ed the  money,  and  fought  for  it  in  Kngland. 
(irruKiiiy,  Franci-,  every wlii-n-.  Iti  j^icl.nul 
tlie  1  ontest  was  brought  to  u  clo>f  under 
Henry  II  .,  113:i-'s9,  who  was  finally  compelled 
to  give  up  hx^ju*  regali(r.  The  concordat  of 
Worms,  wa,  gave  the  Gennan  emperor  full 
jii*  regalia,  hut  no  pope  had  the  will  to  adhere 
to  the  f»DG(ndat  ami  no  emperor  had  the 
power  to  enforce  it.  In  the  i:bh  renturj-  the 
emperor,  too,  had  to  yield.  In  France,  on  the 
contrary,  the  curia  experienced  one  humilia- 
tion after  the  other  on  this  question.  Boni- 
face VIII.,  1294-1303,  Udieved  thai  he  could 
simply  order  the  Fn-nch  king's  rig,dia>  out 
of  existence,  but  he  found  in  Philip  the  Fair 
and  the  French  Parlianient  a  power  of  reaiat- 
aaoe  he  had  never  drMNMd  of,  and  ilie  papea 
of  the  Babylonian  capthrt^,  from  Clement  v.. 
180(^14.  to  Gregory  XI.,  18T0-78,  formally 
recognized  the  right.  Tlu-re  were,  however, 
some  few  bishoprics  in  Bordeaii.x,  Provciice, 
and  Daviphiiic,  \\  li  ^MTe  exempte<l  from 
the  royal  rule,  but  in  WtXi  Louis  aIV.  can- 
celle<l  the  exemptions  simply  because  he  could 
brook  no  auch  irregularities  in  his  adnuuistra* 
tion,  and  all  the  protests  of  Innocent  Xl. 
wereunandUng:  (See  PbiDipe,  72r£rai»M- 
reeM  in  Frankreieh,  Bcgensburg,  1873.) 

Regeneration,  the  new  birth,  that  work  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  the  soul  previously  dead 
in  aim  fa  created  anew  in  Christ  unto  right- 
eousness. It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  bap- 
tism, which  is  an  external  nte.  from  retorma- 
tion  of  the  outward  conduct,  from  conversion 
from  one  cre<*<l  to  another.  Nor  does  it  con- 
sist in  new  revelations  <ir  imply  the  gift  of 
new  faculties.  But  it  is  a  uughty  spiritual 
change,  likened  in  Scripture  to  a  new  creation 
(3  Cor.  V.  17)  or  a  resurrection  from  the  dead 
(Eph*  11.  6),  a  total  transformalfon  of  the  in- 
tu!C  man  so  that  there  is  a  new  eentra  of  hia 
pemnat  Ufa.  Its  anthoria  «ha  HofyOhoal 
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(John  111.  5),  aud  he  cflLTts  it  ordinarily  by 
the  use  of  the  word  of  truth  eh  the  iustrument 
(1  Cor.  It.  15.  James  i.  18.  1  Peter  i.  28).  Hi.s 
almighty  energy  imparts  to  the  soul  a  new 
principle  of  spiritual  life  which  raakcs  old 
things  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new 
(2  Cor.  T.  17).  How  this  is  done,  how  tlie  dl- 
tIoa  Spirit  operatn  on  the  Iranmn  sptrlt.  no 
one  knows,  but  we  are  sure  of  the  fact  from 
Scripture,  ohwrvation.  aud  exi)erieuce.  and 
also  of  it.H  prrft'ct  consistency  with  the  free- 
dom of  ninn  as  a  moral  agent.  This  frrcut 
diange  on  Its  divine  side  is  called  rcgcnera- 
tioii,  and  on  its  human  side  conversion,  or  tite 
tninfalg  from  sin  to  bolinesa.  It  is  an  instan- 
taneouB  act.  for  there  can  be  no  medium  be- 
tween Hfe  and  death,  and  herein  it  differs 
from  sanctification.  which  Is  progressive.  Its 
evidences  are  an  increasing  sense  of  the  evil 
of  -sin,  deepening  humility,  absolute  reliance 
on  Christ  for  acceptance  with  Ood,  endeavors 
after  new  obedienoe,  Joy  in  Qod,  and  zeal  for 
his  elory. 

Tlic  term  "  reirenenition"  as  use<l  in  Mat- 
thew (xlx.  28)  refers  to  the  restoration  nf  nil 
things  at  Chri.st's  aeoond  advent  wlien  there 
sbalT  be  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth."  a 
complete  outward  physical  renovation  of  the 
world,  corresponding  to  that  whidi  takes 
place  on  the  persona  of  l>elievcr9. 

T.  W.  0. 

SegoBsbttrg.  Sec  liATiasoN. 

Regino,  a  monk  in  the  monasterf  of  Prttm. 

Rheni.sh  Prussin  ;  1).  at  Altrip  on  the  Rliine. 
near  Hpires  ;  d.  at  Treves,  91.')  ;  wrote  a 
C/ironictn,  found  In  Man.  Germ.,  i.,  the  tirst 
attempt  in  Germany  to  write  a  world's  chron- 
icle, but  not  ver^'  reliable  even  in  those  purls 
which  may  have  been  ba^ed  on  personal  ob- 
servation; slse  a  collection  of  ecclesiasticnl 
laws.  De  tffmoM  eoum,  edited  by  Wasaer- 
•dileben.  Leipzig.  1840. 

Ragiua,  Urbaniu.    8ee  Hheoius. 

Ragula  Fidel  {rule  of  faith),  a  term  used 
\j  the  early  Fathers  to  designate  the  sum  of 
Cwristiaa  doctrine  as  based  upon  the  baptismal 
formola.  Bat  ft  has  come  In  modem  times  to 
denote  the  criterion  of  doct  rine.  Three  views 
prevail  :  1.  The  Protestant.  All  the  histori- 
cal churches,  whether  I, lit luTaii  or  IJcformt'ii. 
ngreo  in  hoMins  the  sole  sutlit  imry  of  holy 
Scriiiture  for  faith  and  .Siilv:iti>in.  2.  Tlie 
Romanist.  This  accepts  the  written  word, 
but  adds  to  it  unwritten  traditions,  which 
"  whether  received  from  Christ  himself  or  dic- 
tated bv  the  Holy  Spirit  arc  preserved  In  the 
Catholic  Church  bv  continual  sucoeaelon" 
(Council  of  Trent,  heaa.  Iv.,  On  the  Canon). 
3  The  New  Anglican.  This  was  announced 
in  Tracts  for  th"  Times,  No.  70,  in  this  wav. 
"  Catholic  tradition  teaches  revealed  truth. 
Scripture  proves  it :  Scripture  is  the  docu- 
ment of  faith,  tradition  the  witness  of  it  : 
Scripture  and  tradition,  taken  together,  are 
the  joint  rule  of  faith. "  It  Is  hanfto  see  any 
difference  between  this  view  and  tliat  of  Rome. 

The  question  h  a  vital  one.    It  involves  a 
choiec-  l)etween  the  Wor  I  of  G  id  and  the  wis 
dom  of  nicri,  l)etw<.en  the  uneli;»n;ring  rock  of 
divine  iiisniratioa  and  tile  shiftiui:  smds  of  | 
liuinaa  opiniou.  T.  W.  C.  1 


Regular  and  Secular  are  two  ecclesiastical 
terms  belonging  to  tlie  Church  of  Home,  of 
wliich  the  former  applies  to  that  (mrt  of  the 
clerical  body  whos«,'  nu  mbers  have  taken  tlie 
vows  of  some  monastic  order  or  congrega- 
tion, and  are  obliged  to  live  in  it  and  accord- 
lag  to  its  rules.  wiiUe  the  other  part,  which 
lives  in  theworid,  is  called  seeolar.  A  priest 
may  be  either  regular  or  secular,  acooidlng 
to  whetlier  he  is  a  monk  and  livesln  afxmvent^ 
or  has  a  parish  to  take  care  of. 

»»h»*yMBa (snlaww if  tk$ p$opUi,  am 
of  Solomon,  who  at  his  father's  death  seoended 

the  tlirone  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  and  reigned 
seventeen  year-;.  The  taxes  whicli  Solomon 
had  laid  to  sustain  hi.s  splendid  court  Ix  iug 
oppressive,  the  ixople  asked  for  relief,  but 
were  met  with  an  inr-ulting  reply  from  the 
foolish  monarch  (1  Kings  xii.),  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  penuuueut  revolt  of 
tea  tribes.  Afterward  an  invasion  of  Bhishak,  . 
king  of  Egypt,  commemorated  on  the  walls 
of  the  temple  of  Kamak,  despoiled  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  of  ila  treasures.       T.  W.  C. 

Reld,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Aberdeen.  1764),  b. 
at  Strachan,  Klncardiuei>hire,  Scotland,  April 
26.  1710  ;  d.  at  Glasgow,  Oct.  7. 1796  j  studied 
theology  at  Aberdwn  ;  was  ordained  pastor 
of  New  Muehar.  Aberde<'n.shire,  in  17;}«,  and 
appointed  pmfessor  <if  ]iliiloso]iliy  at  AlKrdeen 
in  1753  an<l  at  Ghu^gusv  in  176:i.  His  tirst 
Itliilosophieal  j>ubliealion  w  as  an  lnquir)^  into 
the  Origin  of  our  Idfun  of  Jieauty  oud  Virtue, 
London.  1748,  direetixl  against  Hutcheson's 
application  of  mathematics  to  morals.  But  his 
principal  wodts  are  Inquiry  into  iktEaman 
Mind  on  the  Prin^plet^Cmnun  Sense,  1764  ; 
Riuayg  oil  the  Inteueetftat  Pr»rer$,  1785.  and  Eg- 
itiit/K  on  ffit'  Aril  re  Poir,  rs  of  tJn  Ifmnan  Mind, 
1788.  which  may  characU  rized  a-  an  oppo- 
sition to  tlic  .>;(  epticisni  of  Hume,  more  es- 
pecially to  its  anti- theological  conseqtiences. 
As  a  .system  the  philosophy  of  Reld  Is  weak  ; 
his  ideas  ore  vague  aud  unstable,  fiut  at>  crit- 
icism his  analyses  are  often  very  acute,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  researches  and  specu- 
latlonB  which,  undnr  the  name  of  Scotch  phi- 
losophy, has  cN'fTciscrl  ;i  cfinsideraMc  intbu  ttce 
not  only  in  llicir  lunni-,  hut  ul.M)in  France  anil 
America.  Kcid's  works  wereedited  by  fiUUtt* 
ilton,  London,  1847,  1  vol. 

Rebnams,  Hemuam  Bemnel,  b.  In  Ham- 
burg. Dec.  22.  imil  ;  d.  there.  Mardi  1,  17«8 ; 
was  appointwl  din  <  tor  of  the  gvmnastum  In 
Weimar.  1723,  and  in  llaniliurg,  1720.  lie 
w^as  a  strongly  pronounml  rationalist,  but  in 
now^  mentioned  only  as  the  author  of  the 
WolfenbMtel  Fragment*  (q.v.),£ng.  unfinished 
traiw.,  London,  1919. 

Relmensnyder,  Junius  Benjamin,  D  P. 
(Newberry  College,  South  Carolina,  1880), 
Lutheran '(Genend  Synod);  b.  at  Staunton, 
Va.,  Feb.  24, 1842  ;  gradutcd  at  Pennsylvania 
College,  Qettystrarg,  Pa..  1861,  and  Oettys* 
burg  Theological  Seminary.  1865 :  held  vari- 
ous pastoral  charges,  that  of  St.  James.  New 
York,  since  and  has  published  Jlenreu. 

inird,  Philadelphia,  1874,  4tli  ed..  1877  ;  Doom 
I  £'^■r;////,  1880  ;  I.'ithrynn  Ia'i  r^if'ir, .  DiMtinr- 
1  lite  Traiteand  ExceUmciet,  New  York,  1883  ; 
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Luther,  Biographicttl  Sketch,  1888;  BtMOatjf 

of  Vrtudon.  Philatiulphia,  1886. 

Rel»nd(ra  lant).  Hadrian,  b.  fit  Rvp,  North 
Holland,  .Inly  17,  1676  ;  d.  at  Utm;ht,  Feb. 
6,  1718,  where  he  had  been  since  1699  pro- 
fe«isor  of  Oriuutul  languages  and  biblical  an- 
tiquiUes.  Ue  wrote  several  learned  works, 
among  whidi  the  principal  one  is,  Palttttitui 
ex  montoMnUt  tttmbut  lUiMCnito,  Utrecht, 
1714,  which  Is  itfll  the  beet  book  on  indent 
Palestine. 

Belloi  (Latin,  reliouim,  "  mnidns")  meant 
originally  the  actual  remaina  of  a  saint  or 
martyr,  but  was  afterwanl  used  In  a  wider 
sense,  .'jignifying  everything  whi6h  bad  be- 

lonml  to  him.  It  wa'<  cinite  natural  that  rel- 
ics should  be  nnercnml  by  the  church,  but 
as  the  worship  (if  sjiintsiind  innrlyrs  jrn  w  up, 
this  reverence  became  adoration,  and  gave  rite 
to  much  superstition.  In  the  9th  century  it 
was  docidea  that  no  church  bollding  stiould 
becoaseonted  uailcMitooiilained  relics,  and 
miraculoos  powets  were  often  aecribed  to 
them.  The  oonaeqnence  was  that  np  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  whole  of  Cnzisten- 
dom  was  filled  with  spurious  rellca. 

Bdiaf    Ohnrch.     See  Prbbbtosian 

rurHrnES,  p.  746. 

Religion  is  derived  by  Cicero  from  reUgtrf, 
"  to  reconsider."  and  bv  LactantiuH  from  rel- 
ioart,  "  to  bind  back."  but  on  either  deriva- 
non  the  woid  means  the  conscioua  relation 
between  man  and  Qod  and  the  expression  of 
that  rehitlon  In  human  conduct.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  among  investigators  as  to  the 
origin  of  the religloussentiment.  Someplace 
it  ill  fcnr  iirisinL'  fr<iiu  the  overwhelming  power 
wtiich  in;in  stH.-s  around  him,  and  which  he 
naturally  dremls.  Others  resolve  it  into  the 
feelinjj  of  absalute  dependence.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  HcHpturc  God  revealed  himself  to 
the  first  pair  in  Eden,  and  some  xemains  of 
that  primitive  disclosure  most  have  accompa- 
nied their  descendants  in  all  their  wanderings. 
Besides,  the  t-onstitution  of  nature  is  such  as 
to  lea<l  men  to  the  ackuowlcil  jmcnt  of  God 
(Horn.  i.  20),  and  this  is  oonrirtuf  d  by  tin-  <lfal- 
\nx^  of  Proviririui'  (Acts  xiv.  17).  Tliis  nat- 
ural religion  is  the  basis  of  that  whicli  is  re- 
vealed, for  we  coold  not  accent  a  revelation 
unless  we  were  convinced  of  me  existence  of 
Him  from  whom  it  professes  to  come,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  was  a  being  of  goodness  and 
lastloe  and  power.  The  need  of  a  revelation 
h  m.'inifcst  ;  for  the  light  of  nature  falls 
short  in  many  respects.  It  dms  not  n  il  how 
we  arc  to  worship  the  Beiiii::  it  niakt-M  known. 
It  gives  no  information  nspcctiiig  tlif  dark 
mvstery  of  sin,  either  how  it  ori!:inat<?d  or, 
what  is  fur  more  important,  how  it  is  to  be  re- 
moved. It  affords  no  intelligenoe  aa  to  the 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  the  naomctkm  of 
tike  body,  and  a  future  state  in  whidi  destiny 
is  made  to  conform  to  characlcr.  It  satisfij-s 
none  of  the  questionings  that  conieinwMsimtly 
from  then»soii.  the  heart,  anil  the  conscience 
of  man.  Its  tt  nrlency  at  best  is  to  excite  a 
Hpirit  of  incpiirv  and  longing. 

This  spirit  fi'ads  iu  full  satisfaction  in  the 
idlglon  oontafned  In  the  Old  TeMamoit  and 


the  New,  a  supernatural  revelation  made  in  a 
course  of  historic  events,  which  c-an  l>e  traced 
front  u''(;  to  age  ttirough  tlie  long  tract  of 
time,  its  adlierents  now  number  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  eartli's  populatkm,  yet  there  la 
no  other  religion  whlolt  oui  conqMne  with  it 
in  origin  or  cnaraet«r  or  effecta ;  and  It  as- 
pects one  day  to  comiin  r  ami  absorb  all  other 
faiths.  Nor  is  thi.s  uareasuaable,  even  if  we 
leave  out  of  view  the  8Up<Tuatural  a.-sistanrc 
on  which  it  relics.  The  humane  and  pra(  tical 
character  of  C'liristianity  ;  ha  singular  inde- 
pendence of  race,  phictt,  and  time  ;  its  power 
to  assimilate  social  and  political  e:qwrience8  ; 
its  hold  on  the  past  and  its  grasp  on  the 
ftiture  ;  the  beauty  and  clo<iucoce  and  histor- 
ical value  of  Its  records  ;  its  survival  of  the 
strifes  it  has  engendered,  and  its  exceptional 
power  to  profit  even  by  its  losses  ;  the  key  It 
offers  to  tlie  significance  of  otlicr  religions  ; 
its  identiflaition  with  a  dvilivatiun  that  la 
bteadilv  athancing  over  the  whole  world — 
these  tilings  show  that  tills  religion  alone  has 
a  fair  chance  of  becoming  the  religion  of  uol- 
verwU  humanity.  If  to  these  arc  added  tha 
voice  of  pro^ecy  and  promise  and  the  dcm> 
oust  ration  of  a  divine  spirit,  a  Chrlstianixed 
world  is  no  loncer  a  dream  or  a  vision,  but  a 
calm  and  assured  result  in  the  qre  of  reusou  aa 
well  aa  of  faith. 


Pr)piilarlon  of  the  globe   1,180.800,001} 

(Jri-ck  Ciiim  li   •»,(H»3,r00 

Six  oilier  (irli  iiuil  chiirchw   6,500.000 

Konittu  (  sUiolitB   195,000,000 

Prutmunui   97,139.000 

Mohamroedaiui   160.0iX),000 

finddhltta   aiO.000,000 

Other  AitaUo  nUitoiiists.   «)U.O(Xi,000 

Pucana  13.   mo.OOrt.noo 

jewi   «,uao,ooo 


T.  W.  C. 

Religion,  Philosophy  of,  as  a  s]>ecinl  phi]> 

osophical  discipline,  w««  established  hjr 
Hegel.  All  tlie  greatest  thinkers  among  tM 
carUer  nhUoaophershad,  indeed,  made  the  re- 
lation  between  religion  and  philosophy  tho 
subject  of  more  or  less  p<'netniling  resc-archcs. 
but  it  wius  Hegel  who  lir.-,t  made  th3  philoso- 
phy of  religion  an  integral  part  of  the  jthiio- 
sopiu<al  system.  His  princiiile  w;i.->  purely 
I>>yi-hologii  al.  lie  ret^ognizm  rt-liirion  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  tlie  absolute,  but  only  as  the 
lowest.  He  platted  it  l)clow  tlie  sphere  of 
poesy.  Just  as  he  pluceil  poesy  below  the 
sphere  of  philosophy  ;  unlv  in  philosophy  tlw 
human  spirit  meets,  acooruing  to  him,  face  to 
face  with  the  divine  spirit.  Where  he  first 
brings  iu  religion  among  the  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, in  J'hi'inoiiuiiolo</ie  dfM  GiitU*,  his 
conception  as  well  as  its  unfolding  is  of  ex- 
ceeding grandeur.  But  when  later  on.  in  his 
ReligiontphiloMophU,  he  came  to  apply  the 
principle  to  the  actual  facts,  to  the  historical 
religions,  he  seema  to  have  satisfied  nobody. 
His  prindpte  was,  novartheiess,  widely  adopt- 
ed, and  the  various  denumstrstions  of  It  range 
from  L.  Feuerlmcir"?  Wi  frn  ili  n  ChdM,  tithumt, 
which  deljnes  religion  as  a  blending  of  the 
delusionsof  fear  with  the  illusions  of  Lope,  to 
Immanucl  Ilertnaun  Fichte's  Speeulatim 
Tfuoloffie,  which  centres  thephHaaopokal  ija> 
tern  in  a  religions  intuition. 
In  %  4utta  dlffamt  way,  thongii  not 
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dtogflttier  wlthoat  iDfloeDoe  from  Ilegel,  the 
•abjectwM taken  up  bvAuffiuteComte.  His 
priadple  is  purely  Uatoricd.  Penonally  be 
TOCOgnlied  nligloa  as  a  pHvcbological  phe- 
BamenoQ.  as  a  spiritual  pov^-cr,  hut  only  in  a 
deploruMf  fonn.  only  as  a  iiRiital  disease. 
Nor  waa  hLs  pructical  ai)plication  of  tlie  prin- 
ciple ailoptwl  so  very  successful.  Hi;  licinon- 
strated  religion  as  a  stAgc  of  civilization,  but 
as  tbe  lowest  one.  tliHt  in  which  man  explains 
eremliing  outside  of  bim  by  suppoeing  be- 
bind  it  the  same  motive  power  as  be  leels  with- 
ia  hinaelf — Ibat  ia,  by  creating  »  god  in  I1I0 
own  image.  Tbe  reli^oua  stage  ttfdvfllsatiaa 
is  followed  by  the  philosopliical,  in  which 
man  substitutes  the  ult-n  for  the  god,  iu  thu 
exphination  of  the  worlil,  iiiul  the  philosoph- 
ical agaia  by  tlie  iKisitive,  in  whi(  h  the  piie- 
noineiion  ia  acct  plt  d  and  expluiiicd  hiniply  as 
phenomenon,  and  no  question  raised  witii  re- 
spect to  iu  "  behind. ' '  Tbis  brillbint  scheme 
lor  «  blitocy  of  dTDizatioa  ezerciasd  «  great 
faselttatioii  ofer  many  minds,  and  has  proved 
a  powerful  tool  in  working  out  truth.  But  it 
soou  Ijccjirae  evident  that  Comte's  conception 
of  reliL'iou  is  menlv  an  abstraction,  made 
from  very  slender  anil  not  altogi  tlicr  fnullless 
materials,  and  his  philosophy  of  reliuion  can 
bardiy  be  said  to  buvo  found  any  foUuwera. 

It  had,  IMverthelcHii,  a  great  inlluencre,  and 
became  of  panunount  importance  by  starting 
»  comprehensive,  exhaustive  study  of  all  re- 
ligions existing  or  having  existed,  tbe  result 
of  which— not  so  very  far  off— will  be  a  com- 
plete history  of  religion,  ^\  hirh  airain,  it  may 
Ik,*  hopf'd,  will  result  in  a  true  philosophy  of 
religion.  (See  .1.  Cuird,  Intrmluctuin  to  the 
PkHmphy  of  Ikliijv'n,  Glasgow,  1880,  n.e., 
Loudon.  1880 ;  O.  Pfleidercr,  PhUonophy  of 
Religion,  on  tlit  Basis  of  iu  lIi»tory,  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1886-68.  4  vols. ;  Stirling,  Philo»»phy 
4Mi  niotoi^*  Edinburgh.  1880 ;  Martineau. 
Tkt  Aof  ^AntkoriUf  in  SeUgion,  London, 
18Bt)  See  arts.  <»  Ocntni,  Fksbte,  Hkckl. 

C.  P. 

SeeMfRSBiBB, 

See  Ttumxvuat. 


Relly,  James,!),  at  Jefferson,  North  Wales. 
England,  in  17iJ9  ;  d.  in  London  about  1780. 
He  was  oriiiiually  a  Unitarian  preacher,  but 
becrtme  the  founder  of  the  Universalist  So- 
ciety in  London,  wbicb  after  bis  death  was 
nimstoed  to  by  laymen  until  its  dissolution 
ia  1880.  iniat  conversion  must  have  taken 
place  about  1750,  but  otherwise  very  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  life ;  evra  Murray,  his 
first  convert  and  the  founder  of  I'niversaHsniin 
America,  gives  no  particulars.  He  wits,  liow- 
ever,  a  voluminous  writer.  His  principal 
w^ork  is  Union  ;  or.  a  Tmitineof  the  Conmn- 
gvinity  and  Affinity  (ntwten  v/trint  and  Uit 
Ohureh.  London,  1759,  rep.  in  Philadelphia, 
1843,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  ideas  of  the 
ni^tical  relation  between  Christ  and  the 
human  race.  Among  bis  other  works  arc 
Thf  Sftd'!nr/-e  Diteeted  and  Refuted,  1704,  in 
which  he  teaches  tlic  resurrection  of  tbe  body 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  WOrds ;  BiUteh 
tion  Completed,  1779,  etc. 

BscBigios,  8t^  bishop  of  Bhefans;  b.  at 


Cemv,  near  Laon,  80  in.  n.e.  of  Paris,  about 
485  Td.  at  Kbeims,  Jan.  18, 533.  where  be  bad 
been  bishop  since  457.  He  was  successful  in 
convertine  tbe  Franks,  and  baptized  Clovia, 
Dec.  24, 496.  One  of  his  snooessors,  Hincmar, 
845-82,  has  adorned  hia  life  with  a  nunilM  r  of 
fictions  of  a  rather  transparent  description — 
the  iineels  ItriuuinL'  down  fnitii  hraveii  the 
ampulla  with  thu  *'hrism  for  the  consecration 
of  Clovis  ;  the  bull  of  Hormisdas  recognizing 
bim  as  the  primate  of  Gaul,  etc.  Four  letters 
and  a  few  verties  ascribed  to  hint  have  come 
down  end  are  imprinted  in  Migne,  Pat.  ImU 
LX7.  (See  his  life  by  A.  Aubert,  Paris. 
1849.) 

Ramonstruiti  is  the  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Arminiu8(q.r.,  p.  4o).  because  they, 
in  1610,  presented  to  the  States  of  Holland  a 
"  remonstrance"  against  tbe  sentence  of  tlie 
Synod  of  Dort  conaemning  them  aa  beretica. 

Rcm'-phan  or  Re'-pliaa  (R.  V  ).  F'  >und 
only  in  Acts  vii.  4:{,  which  is  a  ijuotatiou 
from  Amos  v.  2*5  in  almost  tlie  exact  word)* 
of  the  Scptuagint,  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
being  Chiun.  They  are  doubtless  inter- 
changeaMe  OMMS  fbr  agod  secrsllr  worahip- 
pe<l  by  Isiad  in  the  wildemesa.  T.  W.  O. 

RenalBsanc*  (English,  Renascence),  a  term 
applied  to  tbe  revival  of  learning  in  the  15lh 
century.  The  dedhie  of  liternry  power  in 
Greece  and  Rome  was  manifest  long  before 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476.  But 
the  general  confusion,  tlic  supremacy  of  un- 
educatetl  barbarian  princes  in  tlii>  lands  where 
leamim;  had  once  nourislic<l.  ur.il  il.c  exten- 
sion of  the  centres  of  civiliiUiUon  in  distant 
portions  of  Europe,  had  produced  a  long 
period  when  tlie  means  of  education  were 
scanty,  and  the  litorurv  productions  of  (ho 
best  ndnds  cfaaiacteriaed  by  samenws  and  by 

f reat  Ibnltalltms.  But  with  the  middle  of  t]i» 
4th  century  a  new  era  bcirim.  Petrarch 
opened  the  eyes  of  ituliuns  to  tlie  treasures  of 
the  am  ii  nt  tongue  of  Italy,  whii  li  they  bad 
solon^j  forgotten.  Munu.s<TiptsMere  brought 
out  from  their  long  concealment,  and  poets 
and  orators  of  tin-  ancient  time  diligently 
studied.  Attention  wius  also  turned  to  the 
Qfeek  daasics,  and  with  the  beginning  of  tlie 
next  century,  as  the  Turk  liegan  to  threaten 
tite  existence  of  the  empire,  Greek  scholars 
came  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  to  the 
West,  bringing  the  writings  of  antiouity  with 
them.  And  when  ('(mRtrtiitinople  n  il  (Hoil), 
still  greater  numlwrs  came.  And  now  arose 
a  great  imssion  for  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture. The  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing 
(alwut  1450),  which  spriiug  full-flcdgod  int» 
existence,  enabled  great  numbers  to  liave  ac- 
cess to  tbe  atimutoting  products  of  the  past 
at  prices  marrenaUBlylow.  The  collection  of 
manuscripts  iiri  1  their  printini:  lucamo  the 
favorite  pursuiLof  the  wealiliy  ami  the  great. 

All  tlii<  was  of  the  ;rreatest  inipntl:in<  c  in 
the  merely  literary  aspec  t  ;  but  in  the  material 
of  learning  the  revolution  wrought  was  of 
neater  promLs<>  to  llie  cvsenlial  progreRS  of 
ue  race.  In  medicine  and  the  natural  scl- 
eneee,  the  methoda  of  the  ancient  Oreeks, 
wlilob  WW*  UiOBSoC  dtioovery,  ' 
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•ad  CllW'iticjitioii,  wi-ri'  nintrotluri'd  into  the  ] 
world.  In  philosophy  Aristotle,  the  favorite 
of  the  Mi«ltllc  Ages,  could  bo  fully  studied  and 
In  his  o#n  words.  Plato  aUo  became  knowo. 
Theology  ooald  not  Mi  to  join  In  the  nni- 
venal  s^iiu,  and  so,  as  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  Gr«'k  liinfrunire,  it  was  nntnral  that  the 
New  Tistjiiiiciit  should  In-  imMishid  and 
made  accessible  to  nil.  mid  tin  n  thiit  utleiilioii 
shouhl  l)e  drawn  uKx  lo  the  nneient  Ili  lm  w 
language  and  Seriptures.  The  old  universities 

Eve  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  new 
urning.  and  new  ones,  like  Wittenberg,  were 
expresMy  designed  for  its  pursuit.  It  was 
but  the  natural  result  when  £rfurt,  the  great 
humanistic  nniveriity  of  Gennanv.  produced 
Luther,  that  vheu  ho  wascnllento  labor  in 
WitteiilKT'^  he  found  his  chief  Hupport  in 
tlu'  pi  n-nii  of  Melanchthon,  who  was  Jkinaelf 
a  proilui  t  of  humanistic  cducrttion. 

In  Italy  the  Heuais-stmee  took  largely  a 
acepticnl  turn,  and  fumiahed  an  cxaiupleof 
perverted  ethics  in  MadlkTdU'a  The  Aijtee, 
which  defended  anr  meuie  necessary  to  at- 
tain a  good  end.  Bnt  In  Oermany  the  spirit 
of  the  nc^w  learning  was  from  the  beginning 
religious.  Rcuchhn  (1435-1522)  was  the  rec- 
ojnizjd  IcailiT,  and  his  ( hief  worix  was  to 
IritrvKluce  Ib-hrew  learning;  by  im  aiis  cf  liis 
II.'(>r(rw  ^'rainiiiar.  Tliat  (-n  niin  h  attention 
was  paid  to  the  follies  of  tlie  monks  (Kpittola 
Cbteurvrum  Virorum,  q.v.;  was  an  incident, 
not  ^  main  line  of  the  development.  In 
Snglaad  tlie  same  reltg^oiiB  spirit  wan  found. 
Erasmus  had  been  there,  and  when  lie  turned 
to  theology  and  published  Hie  Withers  and  the 
New  Testament,  tlie«e  had  attentive  renders 
in  the  English  universities.  Ileurv  VIII.  did 
not  favor  the  muvi  menl.  and  yet  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  two  books  embodying  the  spirit  of 
the  new  learning  were  written  in  England, 
Erasmus'  /*r»iiM  uf  Folli/  and  More's  L  topia. 
In  the  reign  of  l-^li/jdK'th  the  new  learning 
took  root,  sod  by  developing  the  study  of  the 
8criptnTC8  gradually  made  England,  though 
undiT  the  ambiguous  syfrtem  of  Elizalxjth,  not 
only  a  Pnitesfrnt,  but  a  Puritan  country. 

I  ll''  work  of  till!  new  learning  after  the  first 
perioilof  thi'  Ueforniuiion  had  come  to  an  end 
was  very  gn  at.  Tlie  foundation  of  m  w  uni- 
Tersities  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences 
went  hand  in  hand  (Kepler).  The  spirit  of 
modern  rimes  and  the  method,  suggested  by 
tlie  two  Bacons,  of  inductive  inquiry,  have  in 
the  procew  of  time  given  us  all  that  li  chane- 
teristic  of  modem  ctvUisation.  Hio  Benaia- 
sanre  was  the  fruitful  Ugimiiiig  ot  the  mod- 
em a^e. 

The  lati*st  ami  in  iiiiiny  respe<  t8  the  best 
book.s  on  the  period  arc  Symonda,  licnaiMana 
in  Italy,  London,  1875-^,  7  vols.;  Geieer, 
Bemtiimnee  und  Humani$m\u\n  ItnlUn  uiid 
Dtuitehland,  Berlin,  1882 ;  Burckhardt,  720- 
furitmmce  in  Itaiu,  new  Eng.  trana^  London, 
1800.  P.  H.  P. 

RCnan  (reh-non),  Joseph  Etrnest,  b.  at 
TreKuier.  Bretagne,  FraiH  i\  Ft  i>.  1828  ; 
educated  at  the  St.  Sulpii  ••  i.I< Miii)  Seminary, 
Paris  ;  studied  Orientalia  ;  \  isit<  il  Syria  and 
destine,  on  a  government  expedition,  IbOO  : 
appointed  profeaior  of  HebMW  in  tiM 


College  of  France,  Pari'',  X^iVi.  IhU  dismissed 
inun^iatcly  after  the  publicatiuu  of  Ids  noto- 
rioaaX0  tfJemu,  1868.  and  was  not  Denallted 
to  reenme  nia  chair  till  1870.  He  Decame  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  1878.  Hia 
princtpnl  works  on  biblical  and  rellgloua  sub- 
jects are,  Tluftoirea  ginfraU  et  $yHemea  com* 
jxir'c*  hui'!<if»  St'liiitiquet,  Paris,  1855,  2d 
ed.,  IH.'i.M,  2V01S.;  translations  of  Job  (IK.'iP, 
Knir.  trans.,  London,  lss<.»),  SnnL'-  nf  Si>i:g» 
(1^'tiO.  Kng.  tmns.,  1N>4).  Kcelesia-sles  (16^2)  ; 
Stridifi  of  Kditjitnit  Jlint'iri/  and  Critifim, 
Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1804  ;  Thg  Infvenee 
of  limne  on  Chrittiauittf,  London.  18H0  ;  and 
especiallyifif<0l'f«  de$  origines  du  Christian- 
irnne,  1868-81.  7 Tola,  (Eng.  trans..  I.ifeef 
Jesus,  1867  ;  Tht  Apostles,  1869  ;  St.  Paul, 
1887;  Anti-Christ,  1889;  Tfi<^  GmpeU, 
1888;  /I'i'Iri'tn.  IH^W  Marrvs  Aureliiis. 
18H8);  and  Ifi.it>'irr  tlu  pfuplf  d'hrti,!,  lHiS7 
si|4.(En!r.  trans.,  Ilixtnnj  ■<{ t}f  P, oph  of  hratl 
till  the  Ti<:ir  ,>f  lh,ri<K  I'sss  ;  //{.'•tori/  of  the 
People  of  I^'i-ihl  1"  t!i>  Cn.uirc  i  f  Samaria, 
1880):  iitudies  in  Jteliffi»u9  Bittorj/,  1887  ; 
TTie  F^twm  of  fh'en».lmi.  (See  his  Jfemnar* 
tiftusof  II  y  Youth,  Y.n-x.  trans..  1888.) 

Renata,  duc  hcKs  of  Fcnara  ;  h.  at  Hloi.s. 
f)<  t.  2."i,ir,ll  :  d.  at  Mont.irpis.  .June  12,  l.>75  ; 
was  a  (laughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
married  in  1528  to  llercules  of  Este.  From 
her  early  youth  she  felt  drawn  toward  Frot- 
esUntism,  and  she  made  her  court  at  Ferraxa 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Italian  and  French  le* 
formers.  Calvin  visited  her  and  became  one 
of  her  most  intimate  friends  and  correspond- 
ents. But  in  1542  the  |K>pish  reaction  liegan  ; 
in  \TtT)^)  fhf  Iiiipiisition  v  as  ini-t.dlt  a  at 
Fi  rrarn,  and  in  1554  Renata  was  imprisoned 
and  Icrt  <  (1  to  recant.  After  the  death  of  her 
husbond,  1559,  she  returne<l  to  France  and 
openly  embraced  the  Uefonnation.  Her  life 
has  been  written  bf  £.  Maai,  fiologns,  1876, 
and  Sophis  W.  Weitzel,  New  Tock,  1888. 

Reiiaudotvrch-nO-<10'),  Zhuibe,b.  in  Paris, 
July  20.  1646 ;  d.  there.  Sept.  1,  1720 ;  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  out  entered  the  Ooo- 
grcgation  of  the  Oratory,  and  pubiilhed 

several  works  on  the  historr  of  the  Eastern 
("liurch  and  its  relation  to  tlic  "Western,  Ilis- 
(oriii  putriareharutn  Aleiandrinorum,  Parts, 
1713  ;  CeatMomwrgiairum  OrimUmUum,  1716, 
etc. 

Bepeatanoe,  a  change  of  mind  accompanied 
with  legret  and  sorrow  for  something  done, 

and  an  earnest  wish  that  it  were  undone  (2 

Cor.  vii,  8,  K.  V.).  Such  wxs  the  repentance 
of  Judas  (.Matt,  xxvii.  ;j),  which,  however, 
had  111!  --iiiritiial  rliaractcr,  and  in  view  df  lis 
end  was  simply  ualund,  but  intense  remorse. 
It  was  the  sorrow  that  workeUi  death. 

The  term  is  used  in  reference  to  God  iGea. 
\i.  6,  Jonah  iii.  6, 1€),  hat,  of  course,  only  by 
way  ot  accommodation.  <3od  cannot  rnieiit 
or  wish  any  of  his  actions  undone,  ana  the 
w.irda  simplv  mr  an  that  in  his  dealing  such  a 
change  t  lok  place  as  among  men  would  be 
oacrilied  to  a  ciianure  of  mind. 

True  evangelical  penitence  or  the  "  repent 
anco  unto  sarvatinn,  a  repentance  that  bring- 
eth  no  r^ret"  (2  Cor.  vii.  10,  R.  Y.),  isaheart- 
felt  sorrow  for  aln  and  a  tumlng  away  fkna 
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H  vtdi  afeiiomBot,  fteeomiNaled  with  w  mr» 

neat  cadeavor  to  live  in  holy  obedience  to  aU 
the  commands  of  him  who  promisea  mercy  to 
till  p.  iiitcTit.  It  [ilwiiys  iiii|)l5e»  or  coDtains  a 
grealer  or  less  conviction  of  th«  diviuu  com- 

fiasslnn,  and  henci-  is  sptcitically  dilfereDt 
rom  the  harsh,  cruel,  crusiiiii>;  tpirit  of  re- 
moree.  "  The  tears  of  n[)eDtanc«  axe  not 
bitter :  they  do  not  burn  wheie  they  fall ; 
they  are  sweetened  by  meekneas,  humility, 
and  Utva,"  Lav  swakans  the  aenae  of  aiu, 
bat  ft  fa  the  discovery  of  the  forgiving  love  of 
Goil.  ns  it  is  r(;v(nilea  In  the  CKM*  01  CAuilt, 
llial  iiu-lts  the  heart. 

riu!  t  all  to  this  i  xrrcisf  is  not  an  iirbitrary 
conimuiid  of  God,  but  otio  that  is  iu  thuuature 
of  things  I'Hsential.  The  way  of  holiuesa  ia 
tiie  only  way  of  peace  and  nafety,  and  it  cuu- 
not  be  well  with  one  who  has  atraycd  awar 
OBtU  Im  vetnnia  to  it.  Tlie  Iktt  dutj  o<  Idm 
wliototntliewRingroadlatotuTn.  Henoethe 
call  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  taken  up 
in  the  «ame  wonis  l)y  our  Lord  when  he  Iw- 
gaa  his  ministry,  was  (.Matt,  iii  1,  iv.  17), 
"  KeiK-nt,  for  the  kingdom  of  hcuveu  is  at 
hand."  And  so  Paul  to  the  polished  Athe- 
nians decliiTcd  that  God  ' '  now  commtuidetli 
mflB  that  they  should  all  everywhere  repent." 
It  Is  a  universal  aud  impeimtive  duty,  from 
which  there  is  uo  eacape.  "  Repentance 
toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jeaua 
Ofartot"  (Acts.  XX.  21)  lie  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  spiritual  Ufe.  T.  W.  C. 

B«ph'-ai«k  sofMtlnieB  tianafened  from  the 
Hebnw  (8  Biim.  t.  18.  zzlil.  18).  at  others 
tnuMbted  "  giants"  (Deut.  iil.  11),  denotes 
either  a  tril>e  of  imcommon  stature  who  lived 
east  of  the  .It.rdan  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  or  the  spirits 
of  the  (It-parted  (1*8.  Ixxxviii,  10,  I{.  V.  mar 
gin).  Tlir  valley  of  liephaiin  was  m  ar  mid 
to  tiie  southwest  of  Jerusalem.  T!ktc  David 
defeated  the  Phili-^tines  twioe  (S  Sain.  v.  17- 
2.J.  1  Chron.  xiv.  9-16).  T.  W.  C. 

Raph -i'dim  (rf it iii{/-^>ltict»),  the  last  .station 
of  Isnif]  lii  fore  reaching  Sinai,  where  tlie  I 
people  murmured,  and  Moses  brought  water  I 
OJ  amidllg  the  rock.   (Ex.  xvii.,  1,  M-i)i.) 
It  la  now  nnoBUjr  Idaatified  with  the  Wadj 
fMraa, »  Croad  niil  eoltifated  valley. 

T.  W.  C. 

Raprobatioin  is  a  technical  theological  term 
occurring  in  the  controversies  concerning 

predestination  as  the  antithesis  to  election. 

Batmlam  is  a  mass  for  the  dead,  and  thus 
caUad  from  the  first  words  of  tlictcxt.  Requiem 
altmam  dona  Domitu,  "  Give  them,  O 
Lord,  eternal  rest."  The  moat  excellent 
mnsical  compositions  of  the  kind  an  tboea  bf 
Mozart  and  Cherubini. 

Randee (French,  arrieredot,  "  back  wall") 
la  the  aaeen  behind  the  altar,  forming,  in 
eathadrals  and  other  large  chnichea.  the  par 

tition  between  the  aacrarium  and  the  apse. 
In  minor  churches,  where  there  is  no  space 
h/liind  tlie  altar,  reredoi  an  erected  OOfy  lOT 
the  sake  uf  ornament. 

Eaeei'^aHeB,  Menid,  a  trick  hy  whldi,  as 

the  Jesuit  Sanchcitaupht,  a  man  could  lie  by 
adding  a  secret  qualification  to  his  utterance. 


ThoB  the  witneai  of  a  crime  might  aay,  "  I 

know  nothing  of  it,"  by  adding mentallr,  "  aa 
a  pubUcfact."  This  horrible  evasion  oi  truth 
was  developed  by  Escobar  and  other  Jesuit 
authorities,  and  even  by  aomt-,  as  Antuuiuuji^ 
Diau  (d.  VHSSl  who  were  not  Joiuits. 

T.  \\.  C. 

Rdservations,  Papal.  At  an  early  period 
and  in  a  quite  natural  way  tlie  po{>e  "bcjian  to 
exercise  influence  on  the  apivointment  to  the 
opiM.o^>al  fwcs  aud  other  large  fccclesia.'5tical 
benefices.  But  tlio  lust  of  power  aud,  still 
worse,  the  lust  of  gain  gradually  transformed 
I  his  natural  and  probably  henedolal  ioflueooe 
into  an  arbitrary  and  mean  foterfereoce.  and 
manifold  were  the  tricks  which  the  ptipes  in- 
vented in  order  to  rc.«<  rve  to  tlieMiselvei<i  the 
appointment  to  the  greatest  possible  numlH-r 
of  lictiertce-s.  TliuH  in  r2r>.5  Clement  IV. 
claitncd  the  ritdit  of  appointment  wlien  tite 
iocumlK-ni  dieil  in  Home,  apud  sedttn  Ajxtatol- 
ieum,  and  in  12*<8  ilonorius  FV.,  when  the 
incumbent  resigned  to  the  pope ;  after  which 
malicious  people  observed  a  steadily  growing 
tcn<lency  among  the  prelates  to  die  on  visits  to 
Itonie  or  to  resign  to  the  pope.  Tlie  councils 
tried  in  vain  to  bring  some  onb-r  into  these 
scandalous  matters,  l)ut  tlie  coiiconlats  suc- 
oeedwl.  Mathiiis  Hausmann,  0>t>chieUte  der 
jHlpttUektii  JktervaU'aUe,  Kegensburg,  2>iew 
York  and  C^ndnnatt,  1888. 

R«s»rved  Oasa*  is  a  tetdmical  term  belong- 
ing to  Hoiuau  (  aiholiu  casuistry,  and  denot- 
ing certain  sins — heresy,  simon}-,  sacrilege, 
etc.— for  which  a  priest  cannot  give  abeolu- 
tion,  but  which  must  be  referred  to  aome 
higher  errli«sia.stic. 

Residence,  or  tlie  duty  to  persmially  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  benefice  enjoyed,  seems 
to  have  relaxed  very  early  in  the  Christian 
Church.  As  early  aa  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
325,  It  was  found  neceaniy  to  enjoin  It,  and 
at  the  Ooaadl  of  Antloeh,  841,  to  repeat  the 
injunction.  Onaccount  of  plurality  and  other 
causes  non-residence  became  one  of  the  most 
trlarin^r  wandiils  of  the  Romim  Catholic 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  Uefonmifion,  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  could  do  innhinu  in  tiie 
matter  ;  it  became  only  worse  in  the  Ibth  cen- 
tury.  and  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  Revolutioa 
which  flnallj  brought  the  remedv.  It  is  oflea 
said  that  abaenoe  unmedlately  disappeared  in 
the  Proteatant  churches,  but  that  is  a  mis- 
take. In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
more  than  one  half  of  the  reet<irH  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  never  ii  th  ir  par- 
ishes nnr  their  pjirishes  tlicm,  and  the  ca.-i'  was 
not  better  iu  Sweden.  Here,  too,  the  lievolu* 
tlon  had  some  work  to  do. 

RMignation,  the  rabulasion  of  the  soul  to 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  entirely  difTerent  from 
Stoic  and  Mohammcilaa  fatallsui,  in  that  so 
far  from  being  a  coiapulsor}*  yielding  to  the 
inevitable,  it  i.s  a  voluntary  a<  iiuiesicencc  iu  the 
dealing  of  the  Moat  Hida  as  of  One  who  la 
Inflnlteqr  wise  and  good.  It  la  therefore  » 
mislase  of  obedience,  humility,  and  trust. 
The  Christian  glorifies  God  by  his  unshaken 
assuranif  that  lie  iiumlxTs  tfie  vcrv  hairs  of 
our  head  and  will  make  all  things  work  to- 
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^fetiier  for  good  to  them  that  lore  him.  Trae 
reaignAtioii  is  a  peculiarly  Christian  grace, 
•aad  the  highest  manifestation  of  It  wm  made 
-in  QeUisemane  by  our  Lord  when  be  Mid, 
Kot'my  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 

T.  W.  0. 

Restoration.  The  term  is  derived  from  tlie 
pasHAgo  iu  ActH  (iii.  21)  ia  which  it  is  baid  of 
Jesus,  "  whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  restocatioQOf  all  things"  (R.  V.). 
and  which  is  suppoaed  to  teach  that  aO  sinful 


i  will  one  day  return 
to  the  favor  of  God  and  the  enjoyment  of 

heavenly  felicity.  But  nil  tliiit  the  words 
retjuire  or  even  sunLrcnt  m  the  wiiuliti^  \ip  of 
the  stupendiius  Gotl  is  eurrviuK  into 

effect  for  his  own  glory  and  tl»e  salvation  of 
Ms  chosen  people  (compare  Matt.  xvii.  11). 
The  former  view  was  Ilrst  heitl  hy  Urigcn, 
who  based  it  upon  the  biblical  statements  that 
Christ's  rule  nuisk  be  universal  and  God  must 
be  all  In  an  (Fs.  cz.  1. 1  Cor.  zv.  97  sq.). 
Similar  ideas  in  regard  toQod'sgoodut^sa  and 
man's  frmiom  led  to  the  advcH-acy  of  restora- 
tion in  a  private  way  by  Greirory  Niiziauzen 
(33H-S!H,  anil  publiclv  by  Gregory  of  ^NysHii 
{'M2  9^1  ,  ami  by  theologiarw  of  the  Anlioi-hian 
6cbool,  ati  Tlieotioru  of  diopsuestia  (it'iO-l^Q) ; 
•ad  even  Chrysostom  Ism  reported,  but  with- 
out leaaon.  But  tiieee  vlewa  never  obtained 
ooncninr  sanction ;  nay.  Orltren'a  doctrines 
mn  condemned  by  the  ConncII  of  Constanti- 
nople (548).  f  o  the  West  the  opinion  liad  no 
prominent  advocates,  and  wai  decbind 
agaia-it  by  Augustia  (IJoIJ-lSO). 

In  the  "Olh  t  i  nlury  it  was  ailoptetl  by  ScotUB 
£rigcua,  who  taught  that  God  i«  the  sub- 
stance of  all  things,  and  fdl  things  at  last  re- 
turn to  him  ;  aocordiagly,  the  restoration  was 
only  a  part  of  the  process  br  which  all  indi- 
Tiduality  iseztinguished.  But  the  theorr  did 
not  pcevaiL  The  mystics,  Eckart  and  Suao, 
did  not  adopt  it,  though  the  "  BtuHirauand 
Bisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  "  did. 

At  the  Reformatiou  John  Denk  <d.  l-KT) 
taught  that  even  the  «levil  would  be  saved, 
and  spread  the  notion  among  the  Anabaptists, 
but  the  chief  reformers  agreed  in  holding  the 
ohurch  view.  Toward  the  end  of  the  ITtli 
centunr  new  advocates  of  resiofationism  an* 
peared,  Jane  Leads  (q.  v.),  of  London,  and  the 

Philadelphian  Society"  (q.v.),  which  she 
founded.  The  authors  of  the  "  Berleburg 
Bible"  agreed  with  them,  as  did  F.  C.  Oetin- 
ger,  the  theo«ophist.  Sin(«  'he  middle  of  the 
last  ci  titury  most  of  the  Itationalists  of  Gir 
many,  and  not  a  few  of  the  tiuperuaturali^tts, 
have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  return  of  all 
souls  toOod.  But  among  noent  theologians 
Rothe  maintained  that  uio  doctrine  contra- 
dicted the  self«determinlng  power  of  the  will  in 
reference  to  the  acceptanreof  salvation,  with- 
out which  the  process  has  no  ethical  v.xluc  ; 
for  if  man  is  free  to  accept,  he  is  c*iuaily 
free  to  refuse.  On  much  the  same  ground 
ilartensen  felt  constrained  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  an  endless  damnation. 

A  large  portion  of  the  body  known  as  Uni- 
versalists  m  England  and  America  hold  the 
view  called  ApokatastMisor  Beetoratioa»  rsrt- 
ing  ft  upon  tiM  uttennoM  of  the  ApoiOo 


Paul  in  Rom.  v.  18,  xi.  8S,  and  1  Cor.  zv.  29  ; 
but  the  general  conviction  of  sober  interpre- 
ters is  tnat  theee  passageo  interpreted  by  their 
connection  and  by  the  other  statements  of  the 
writer  elsewbeie  do  not  justly  admit  of  sucb 
an  inflennoek  T.  W.  C. 

Resarr&ction.    The  term  denotes  the  re- 
vival of  the  human  Ixxiy  from  the  grave,  and 
its  resumption  of  existence  in  s  future  state. 
The  conception  is  purely  scriptural,  there 
being  tcueaj  a  trace  of  it  in  ethnic  religions. 
It  is  raneiled  in  tho  Old  Testament  by  the 
traulatibn  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  by  exprea- 
.sions  in  the  Psalms  (xvi.  9,  10,  Ixxiii.  24-26), 
by  the  imagery  of  Isaiiih  (x^vi.  19),  and  by 
Ezekiel  s  vision  of  the  <lrv  hones  (xxxvii.). 
In  Daniel  it  is  expressly  said  tlial  "  many  that 
sleep  iu  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake." 
In  the  later  Judaism  the  doctrine  beouna 
clearly  defined  and  was  held  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  the  Sadduoees  beii^  only  an 
exception  to  IJie  prevailing  opinion.  Intiie 
New  Testament   the  point  is  everywhere 
assumed  or  expressly  asserted,  our  Lord  call- 
ing himself  "  tlie  resurrection  and  the  life, " 
and  affirming  that  the  raising  of  the  dead 
shall  be  universid.  inclmliriv'  tlie  e\  il  nud  the 
good.    His  apofilles  rcathrm  this  teaching, 
dwelling,  however,  with  special  emphaua 
upon  the  resurrection  of  believers,  which  th^ 
connect  with  the  renuwction  of  Christ  aa  ila 
evidence  and  earnest  and  pattern.  Paul  gives 
some  animating  particulars  concerning  the 
future  bndy  of  the  righteous,  in  what  Ts  the 
cla-ssic  puAsjijxe  of  the  New  Testament  upon 
the  subject  ;  tiut  concerning  that  of  the  un- 
godly neither  he  nor  any  other  inspired  writer 
says  anything  IxTond  the  fact  that  they  also 
shall  rise  after  death.   The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrewa  (vl.  1^  mentions  the  tenet  as  one  of 
the  elementwy  truths  of  Christianity,  and  ao 
it  Is,  being  distinctly  bonnd  up  with  the 
future  life  and  the  whole  purpose  of  God  re- 
specting his  redeemed  people.    Hence  its  gen- 
eral and  constant  reception.      The  cnrlieat 
creed,  short  a.s  it  is,  makes  this  a  distinct 
article,  and  the  example  has  been  follcwerl  in 
all  aubsequent  ages.    Every  confession  of  the 
hiatorlc  church  contains  tlie  same,  and  at  tlile 
day  aU  divisions  of  Christendom,  however 
differing  on  other  points,  are  at  one  as  to  the 
compleCe  vtolory  over  the  gmve  at  the  last 
day. 

Jloie  the  dead  are  raised  we  neither  know 
nor  ran  know.  All  that  the  Scripture  tells 
us  is  the  fart,  and  that  is  very  important. 
Man  will  hereafter  consist  of  soul  and  bodv 
as  he  does  here.  The  (!omplete  personality  u 
to  undergo  the  judgment  and  receive  its  un- 
ending retributiona.  To  make  this  possible 
the  dad  are  to  rise,  and  tlie  whole  hutorical 
person  that  lived  here  is  to  live  hereafter. 
This  takes  the  tenet  out  of  mere  sentiment,  and 
gives  it  a  place  among  the  most  important  fac- 
tors of  human  thought.  It  d<ies  awuv  with 
the  undue  disparagement  of  the  Ixxly  which 
ha^  sometimes  appeared  in  the  church'  arising 
either  from  a  survival  of  the  old  heathen  no- 
tion that  matter  is  essentially  evil,  or  from  the 
aaoelle  principle  that  the  body  is  an  incubua, 
whew  impulMa  need  to  he  tiitlnwtpd  nther 
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than  controlled.  On  the  oootnty.  as  a  con- 
stituent of  man's  nature  it  is  to  be  neither 
abused  nor  pampend,  but  cheriilMd  M  baflta 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Muay  objections  have  l)een  raised  aguinst 
the  doctrine,  mout  of  them  restiag  upon  a 
miMOiiorotiani  of  its  nature  and  gnnuida.  To 
tliem  all »  aiipcopriate  the  one  answer  of  our 
Loid  to  the  Siiddaoeei  (Xwk  xii.  84).  "  Is  it 
BOt  for  this  cause  that  ye  enr,  that  je  know 
aot  thv  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God  ?" 

T.  \V  (• 

R»treats  have  a  specitic  ineuiiiiii;  in  tlx-  ter- 
minology of  the  Roman  andT  AtiuHii  iti 
diorches.  denoting  a  time  of  temporary  retirc- 
mmt  fktiia  the  work  of  active  life  for  the  mke 
of  prayer,  meditation,  and  aplritnal  exercises. 
In  the  Homan  Church  the  custom  is  Tery  old, 
and  it  has  of  late  years  been  revlfed  m  the 
Anglican  Church  too. 

Battburg,  Frtodriah  WUhota,!).  «t  Celle, 

HaoOTer.  Aug.  21.  1805;  d.  at  Marburg, 

Aptil  7,  ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
timfflPHy  at  Gottingen  in  ls:U.  and  ut  Mar- 
burg in  1838,  and  pulilish(<i  uinoni,'  other 
works  KircAengesehichte  Bt  uUrhliiutlA,  GOttin- 
tsa,  1845-48,  2  vols.,  reaching  to  the  death  of 


gen,  1845-48, : 
Chailemagne. 


Rettig,  Heinrich  Ohrlstiaa  lUohaeL  b.  at 

Gicssen,  July  30,  1795  ;  d.  at  Zurich,  March 
24,  1836  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Zurich,  1883,  and  published  A>  freie 
protMtantiseha   Kirefts,  oiler   <!u  kir-hli-h^n 


See 

BonohUn  (raik-leen),  lohaaa,  b.  at  Pforz- 
heim, Baden,  Feb.  89,  liSS  :  d.  at  Stuttgart, 
Jane  80,  1538  ;  led  like  most  Humanists  a 
strikingly  varied  and  extremely  busy  life,  be- 
ing a  V('rital)lt!  knight-ernint  of  knowledge. 
Ha  studied  rudiinenta  at  Freiburg,  Greek  iu 
Fvb  under  Hicronvmus  of  Sparta,  and  ia 
Room  under  Hermulaus  Barbarus,  who  Qne- 
daedlriiiuuna  into  "  Capnlo  jurisprudence 
at  OtkMW ;  phtloM»liy  in  Florence  m  steady 
loterooone  whh  Flanus,  Mirapdola,  PoUtlan, 
and  otherM  :  ITi  hrew  ut  Litiz  under  the  body- 
physician  of  Friedricli  III.,  etc.  He  lecture<i 
at  Bfiscl,  Paris,  and  Florence  ;  he  wrote  books : 
a  Latin  dictionary,  which  ran  through  23  edi- 
tions; a  Latin  exercise  iu  dramatic  form,  which 
ran  through  29  editions  ;  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  text-hook,  whickmt  made  «  systematic 
study  of  that  laalcnl^t•  pooslbia ;  somelhijig 
wMdi  smadcs  at  once  of  Plato  and  Cabbala, 
1)6  teHto  merifieo,  De  art«  cabbaU»tiea  ;  some- 
thing which  points  toward  the  Reformation, 
Die  arte  pr/tflieandi,  etc.  ;  and  rit  tho  same 
time  he  held  all  kinds  of  ]io;ition?? — court- 
singer,  mtor,  counsellor,  (iii»l()tii:ite,  etc.  In 
15W  ho  formed  an  accjuaintance  with  Pfeffer- 
kom,  *  couTerted  Jew,  who  held  an  imperial 
couniHioa  to  ransack  all  Jewish  books  and 
oonllieata  those  whtdiooataliied  any  polemics 
aalnst  CRurlstiaaitr.  The  emperor  asked 
Keodiliil  whether  he  did  not  think  it  best  to 
iMvaall  Jcvrish  books  burned,  and  Keuchlin 
declared  such  a  proposition  completely  non- 
PfefferVora  grew  furious  aibd  at* 


tacked  bim  ia  jhaJspTiail,  bofc  Reuchlln  an- 
swerad  him  Tictorlousiy  la  Augen^piegM. 
Behind  PfefTerkom,  however,  stood  the  Do- 
minicansof  Cologue,  and  the  grand  inquisitor, 
Hoogstraten,  declared  fort^  -three  projKjsitions 
of  the  Augentpiegel  heretical.  The  court  of 
Spires  accjuitted  Ruuchliu  and  sentenced 
Hoogstraten  to  pav  a  fine  of  111  gulden,  but 
Hoogstraten  appicaled  to  the  pope.  The  court 
of  Hona  also  acquitted  Rsuchliii,  but  Leo  X. 
had  not  the  courage  to  oonflrm  the  sentoioe 
of  the  court  in  the  face  of  the  haughty,  half- 
rebellious  Dominicans,  and  the  life  of  tHe  timid 
Reuchlln  dragged  on  for  ten  years  in  trem- 
bling and  misery,  and  would  have  thus 
dragged  on  to  the  "end.  if  Franz  von  Sickiugen 
had  not  compelled  the  Dominicans,  by  a  tlireat 
of  visiting  them  in  Cologne,  to  pay  the  fine 
and  keep  sUeoce.  There  is  in  the  life  and 
lat>or  of  HeueUln  many  precious  preparatloni 
for  the  Reformation,  but  when  Luther  ap- 
peared Reuchlin  became  estranged  even  from 
Melanclitliou,  wlio  was  his  nephew,  and  m  hom 
he  loveil  very  dearly,  liis  life  has  often  l>een 
written  tDGemuuqr,  beat  tay  Oeiger,  Leipzig, 
1871.  C.  P. 

Renss  (roiss),  Bdnard  (WUhslm  Sngen), 

Lie.  Theol.  (Strassburg.  isen^.  D.D.  (Jena, 
11*43),  Ph.D.  (Halle,  lb")),  LL  D.  (George- 
town  College,  Kentuckv,  1H-),  Protestant 
theologian  ;  b.  at  Stnissluirg,  July  8.  lH(i4  ; 
studied  theology  in  his  native  city"  at  G^ilin- 
gcn  and  HaUe,  and  Oriental  languages  in 
Paris,  and  was  appointetl  professor  m  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Strassbuig  In  1884. 
His  principal  woika  are  OsMilMjto  itt  MH' 

Sra  Schriften.  N.  T.,  Halle.  1842,  8th  ed., 
raunschwdg,  1874,  Eng.  trans,  by  E.  L. 
Houghton,  Jlistortf  of  tfie  Siirred  Script ureg  of 
the  Kar  TittitiiH-jit,  Bnsttm.  1HS4,  2  vols.; 
Oesehichfr  fh  r  //,  (/,;r-  /i  Schrifttn,  A.  7'.,  ISmI. 
2(1  ed..  Is9l) ;  Hiatoiredela  thMlixjkehrHienm 
au  tiecle  apogtoligtu,  1852,  2  vols..  8d  cd., 
1864,  Eng.  tians..  Lopdon,  1873 ;  Hittoirt  du 

ehretienne.  1862,  2d  cd.,  1883,  Eng.  trans.,  Hi*- 
tory  of  the  Cunon,  Eilinhurgh.  18H4,  etc.  He 
Is  the  c<litnr  of  tin-  inon\imental  edition  of 
Calvin's  Opera,  of  which  vol.  xli.  appeared  in 
1890. 

Ranter  (rol-ter),  Hermann  Ferdinand,  Lie. 

Theol.  (Berlin,  1843),  D.D.  (Kiel.  1858),  Ph.D. 
(Greifswald,  1865),  Lutheran  ;  1).  at  Hildes- 
heim,  Hanover,  Aug.  3<3,  1817  ;  d.  at  Goiiin- 

?ren,  Sept.  18,  ltfti9  ;  was  successively  pro- 
essor  of  theology  at  Breslau,  Greifswald, 
and  Gottingen.  and  published  Johanru*  von 
Salitbury,  Berlin.  1842  ;  OetdiiehU  AUxanden 
III..  1846, 2d  ed.,  1880-64,  3  vols.;  OetchichU 
der  reUgOttm  Avfmrung  im  MiU$iaU$tt 
1875-77.  %  Tob.;  A%igvatMmh*  AwN^ 
Gotha,  1887. 

Renterdahl  (n^-ter-dil),  Bearik,  b.  at 
MalmO,  Sweden,  Sipl.  10, 1795  ;  d.  at  Upsala. 


June  88, 1870 ;  was  sneoeasively  iwofessor  of 
theology  at  Lund,  minister  of  eaoeatlon  and 

public  worship,  bishop  of  Lund,  and,  since 

18.'>6.  archbishop  of  Upsala.  He  published 
Preufkn  Kt/rkaim  Hittoriit,  Stockholm,  1838- 
63,  5  vols.,  reaching  to  the  Befonnatioo. 

0.  P. 
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R«v«l«tioii  of  St.  JohBi  1.  Avthonhip. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  be- 
loved disciple.  This  Is  continued  by  the  hook 
iiAL'lf  (i.  -1,  9.  xxi.  2),  for  surely  no  olwcure  i 
"  Presbvter  John,"  whose  iiauie  has  disnp-  [ 
pearcd  from  hi-itorj-.  would  have  given  com- 
mands ill  the  name  of  Chru>t  and  the  Spirit  to 
the  Mven  churdies  of  Asia.  The  writer  of 
thaao  wbUme  and  important  visions  must  have 
been  the  apostle.  U  is  true  that  thare  are 
differences  of  style  between  Ihfi  book  and  the 
fourth  gospt-1,  but  they  may  be  accoiuited  for 
by  tbe  liiili  ri-nce  of  mibjcct.  The  ^^»^pcl  is 
■imply  a  uarraiiv  c  mainly  hi>-t(iri(  al  or  bio-  ] 
graphical,  while  the  Apocalvpi>e  is  a  prophecy 
sboun Jiug  in  symbols  and  visions  after  the 
fasbioa  o?  Ezckicl.  Dnniil,  and  Zechoriah, 
■nd  therefore  it  is  full  <  if  Hebraizing  forms  of 
ipecdi.  Then  la  no  difleienoa  in  the  doc- 
ifiaal  eaaoepiioDsof  the  two  books,  and  there 
are  miAed  resemblances  in  style,  as  in  the 
name  Word  (Logos)  applied  to  onr  Lord  (cf. 
John  i.  1, 14,  with  Itev.  xix.  13),  a  peculiarity 
which  Ls  not  found  elsewhere  iu  the  New- 
Testament. 

2.  D<ite.  This  is  much  disputed.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  early  church,  which  Is  ancient 
and  cradible  ana  uniform,  fixes  it  at  a.d.  04- 
95,  in  this  reiffn  of  Domitian,  who  banished 
aefend  Chriatuna  to  inhospitable  dimes,  and 
may  have  done  so  to  John.  The  author  seems 
to  be  fauiillar  with  Ihechurclir^  whirh  lie  ad- 
dressee, a  familiarity  not  conxiuant  with  his 
early  life,  and  his  desifinatioii  of  the  dny  of  l 
rest  and  worship  as  "  the  liord's  Day"  im- 

eies  a  lapse  of  time  fur  such  a  usiigc  to  orig- 
ate.  Still  the  prevailing  opinion  of  critics 
BOW  is  In  favor  M  an  earUer  date— viz..  the 
year  88  or  W  jld.,  before  the  destruction  of 
SeroMleni.  Tbto  Is  because  there  is  no  refer* 
eoceto  llie  overthrow  of  the  holy  city,  but, 
Oa  the  contrary-,  it  is  spuketi  of  us  still  staud- 
log  and  the  temple  as  undestroy,  il  i  xi.  1,  2, 
8).  But  11  Htrontter  mi->on  is  the  wish  to  in- 
terpret the  iHculiar  utterances  (xiii.  13,  xvii. 
7-12)  as  referring  to  the  reiKuing  emperor  of 
the  time  (Nero,  Oalb*  or  Vespasian),  and  to 
rogard  the  book  as  a  pfoplwtic  deacribtlon  of 
tlw  approaching  downful  of  andent  Judaism 
(Jenualem)  and  heathenism  (Rome),  and  the 
sOPceeding  reign  of  Christianity  on  the  earth. 
Porhaiis  tin'  true  view  of  its  nature  and  de- 
sii^ii  would  reuder  it  a  matter  of  comjparative 
iudiilerence,  whether  OHO  aooepts  tM  eaidy 
date  or  the  later. 

8.  ConU-nt$.    The  structure  of  tlie  book  is 
Oloeedingly  artistic,  and  involves  a  copious 
use  of  nnnwrtoal  symballBm.  The  incesiant 
vqwtltifla  of  the  number  seven  has  led  man  j 
to  view  the  whole  as  a  sevenfold  series  of 
sevens,  thus  symbolizing  the  pcrfe<'tion  and 
finality  of  its  nrvelation.    Five  of  these  seven 
sections  are  clearly  marked,  but  the  other  two 
are  not  so  easy  to  trace.    They  are  given  thus 
after  the  prologue  (i.  1-ti) : 
1.  The  seven  dturches  (i.  i^-iii  22). 
S.  The  seven  lede  (It.  1-vUl  1). 
S.  TbeievBB  tnutteta  (vUL  S-xL  19). 
4  The  lefwi  BntM  ilgarai. 
a)  TbesiiB-doChed  woman  (dL  !-«). 


(8)  The  red  diagon  (xiL  l-m. 
(8)  The  Uan-iSfld  (zlL  18-17). 

(4)  The  first  beast  from  the  sea  (xiii.  1-10). 

(5)  The  second  beast  from  the  land  (xiiL  11- 

IH). 

(6)  The  Lamb  on  Mt.  Zion  (xiv.  1-18). 

(7)  The  Son  of  Man  on  the  olood  (zlv. 

14-20). 

5.  The  seven  bowte  (xv.  1-xvi,  31). 

6.  The  sevenfold  judgment  on  the  whom 
(xvii.  l-xix.  10). 

7.  The  sevenfold  triumph  (ziz.  ll-adl.  S). 
The  epilogue,  xxil.  6-21. 

The  sevenfold  sulxlivislon  is*  ver^-  t  lear  in 
all  cflscs  save  sections  4,  6,  and  7,  whore  it  is 
(lifHcult  and  somewhat  doubtful. 

4.  Si_-hf>iifs  of  Jnttrpretatioji.  These  have 
l)cen  roui;hh'  uivided  Into  three  classes.  First, 
the  Prtteritt  holds  thai  m  arlv  all  tlie  prophe- 
cies of  the  book  w,  i,  fultilled  in  the  early 
Christian  age  s,  either  in  the  hiatoiy  of  tlte 
Jewtsb  race  up  to  70  a.d.  or  In  tliat  of  pegan 
Rome  up  to  the  4th  or  fith  (x-ntury.  Second, 
the  Continuous  Ilistoririil  conmlvn  the  whole 
book  a  prophetic  view  of  the  grv&t  conflict 
between  Christ  and  the  enemy  frouj  the  First 
Ailvent  tf)  the  S(<-oud.  Third,  the  /''hi t >i rut 
miiintains  that  the  entire  book  (and  some  in- 
clude even  the  seven  churchestldhntOOVailS 
in  the  future  that  will  aocompeiiy  or  foflow 
the  Second  Advent.  This  second  view  is  ae 
old  as  the  12tli  century,  and  unites  the  suf- 
frages of  most  expositors,  who,  however,  differ 
widely  iu  details.  TJiu  objections  which  not 
a  few  clu  rif^h  af,Miiist  it  may  be  thus  btated. 
Prophecy  is  not  history  written  in  advimce, 
but  hu.s  always  an  important  ethical  aim.  It 
deals  "  with  the  great  conflict  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  hell,  not  with  such  fliots  as  the  ex< 
act  time  when  the  Roman  emperors  began  to 
wear  disdenM.  or  that  Torcomane  taed  horse 
tall  standards,  or  that  the  arms  of  old  Fkuon 
were  three  frogs. ' '  Like  the  other  BcriptursL 
it  was  intended  to  bo  a  plain  book  to  be  read 
and  understotxl  In*  plain  men,  not  an  elalwrato 

[mzzle,  full  of  a  hidden  wixlom  whicli  only  & 
derouiiant  could  explain.  It  coutaiued  in- 
deed itrooding  shadows,  and  there  are  placee 
that  seem  to  baffle  all  attempts  tu  sound  tho 
depths,  and  yet 'as  *  whole  the  book  has  been 
of  essential  service  to  multitndcsof  the  un- 
let tere<l  in  every  age.  lu  symbols  are  not 
arbitrary  or  unmeaning,  but  have  a  sense 
wldcli  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  custom  of 
the  Hebr»;w  prophetjj,  especiallv  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  and  Z»chariiUi,  of  employini:  tho 
same  sort  of  inuigerv.  The  mcani'iig  of  a 
symbol  and  its  fulflfment  are  dL^tiiu  i  things 
and  should  be  h^t  separate^  the  latter  being 
quite  seoondary  to  the  former.  Iti  stmctuie, 
as  stated  above,  forbids  us  to  fegmd  It  ieone 
continuously  progressive  vision.  Badi  of  lis 
seven  sections  tells  the  same  story,  but  with 
ever-increasing  clearness  of  development. 
The  design  is  to  traei'  f he gri-atoutline-s  of  the 
struggles  of  the  church,  and  keep  steadilv 
before  the  believer's  eye  the  issue  to  which 
all  tends,  and  so  comfort  and  eucuurage  and 
fortify  him.  It  has  always  been  the  recourse 
of  e  perseeoted  church.  Among  the  best* 
known  ooamentailee  are  those  bj  Hoeea 
Stout (UA,  Andover,  1M4, 9  voli.);  SUhrtt, 
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Bfra  Apoealmtiem  (LoDdm,  6th  ed.»  1882,  4 
Tols.)  rHilligaa  (in  SxpotiU^*  BSbk,  1888). 

T.  W.  C. 

RsTlaion  of  the  Engllah  Bible.  TV!  thin 
the  last  quiiTlcr  of  u  century  ii  rovision  of  tln> 
popular  version  of  the  Scriptun's  lius  been 
easave<l  in  Holland,  Dcanmrk,  Sweden,  Nor- 
wa\-,  Germany,  French  Switzerland,  and 
Qreat  Britain.  In  tlie  last  mentioned  tlic 
work  has  been  curried  throush  with  the  aid 
of  America,  and  ths  ooinpletea  woric  has  been 
before  the  public  since  1885.  The  reaaona  for 
this  undertaking  have;  Ix-cn  given  as  follows  : 
1.  Tlie  prosrress  of  the  lam;iiage.  .\8  in  the 
cjiM-  i>f  iiil  liviiic  laii.iriiiii;cs  in  the  course  of 
two  ami  one  half  centuries  mimy  words  have 
beeome  obsolete  and  others  have  umler^one 
an  entire  change  of  meaning.  2.  InfeliciUea 
in  the  form  of  the  common  version,  sucAi  as 
tlM  divMon  of  duuMers,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  text  into  wroew  itke  apothegms,  the  need- 
le>is  use  of  italic  letters,  and  the  printing  of 
poetry  like  prose.  8.  The  a<lvanre  of  wcred 
learmnL;.  Since  the  version  of  1011  every 
ilepartnient  of  biblical  literature  had  l)e<'n 
almost  revolutionized  and  the  ncience  of  text- 
ual criticism  created.    It  wus  right  that  the 

fdaa  in  venion^,  piulologj,  grammar,  lex- 
ogimpliT,  archttology,  etc.»  should  be  repre- 
sented. 4.  TIm  ooRcetion  of  .•dinowledge«I 
errors.  Tliere  are  nuMj  nodimam  of  sinfflu 
words  and  uses  of  ctanaes  wlii<£  afl  critics 
agree  in  pronouncing  incorrect,  and  surely 
these  required  be  ehanijed.  It  is  evident 
that  the  idea  of  rcvus'<ia  sjirani,'  from  a  read 
need,  and  not  from  fanc^-  or  caprice. 

For  more  than  a  century  there  had  been 
attempts  bj  individuals  or  the  representatives 
of  a  sect  to  make  a  new  English  Bilxle,  but 
nona  ever  attained  more  than  a  very  partial 
success.  About  tho  middle  of  the  present 
century  the  matter  was  brought  fnrwanl  by  a 
number  of  scholars,  such  si-s  Dean  Alford, 
Dr.  Litrhlfoot,  IMshop  KUicott.  and  Anh- 
r»i.sliop  Trench,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  iwir- 
tieular  party,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the 
advantage  of  all  lay  readers  of  the  Bible. 
Various  efforts  were  nuide  to  engage  8t)nie 
aroper  authority  in  tlw  work,  but  they  all 
ailed,  tiiitii  at  last,  in  1870,  the  Upper  House 
of  Outerbury  Convocation  undertook  the 
tatk.  They  appointed  a  large  committee 
which  was  auihori7.ed  to  "  invite  the  w)-oper- 
ation  of  any  eminent  for  Bcholurship.  to  what- 
ever nation  or  religious  boily  tin  y  may  he- 
long."  This  liberty  was  usi'd,  and  in  con- 
«e«iuence  ail  the  leading  denominations  of 
Protestant  Christendom  in  Qreat  Britain  and 
Irdand  wera  nprcaented  on  the  revision. 
Tlie  work  was  begun  in  1870.  but  the  next 
year  an  American  committee  almllarly  repre- 
sentative wus  organized,  and  from  1X72  on- 
ward the  two  foiuMiitteirs  worlved  together. 
No  arbitrary  rent rict ions  were  put  upon  Iheni, 
hut  it  was  required  that  the  common  version 
should  not  be  altered  save  as  (iemandcd  by 
faithfulness  to  the  original,  and  that  as  de^ 
elded  by  a  two-Uiirds  Tote,  and  that  the  alter- 
ation should  be  axpresMd.  if  possible,  in  the 
language  of  the  anthorind  nd  earlier  ver- 
ttou.  The  oonunlttee  studied,  u  far  as 


possible,  to  pneaanra  oniformiQr  of  rendsrlng. 
They  took  time  for  deliberation.  Kb^ 

James'  Bible  occupied  between  six  and  .seven 
years  :  the  revision  took  ten  years  for  (he 
\t?\v  Testament  and  lifteen  for  the  Old.  The 
revisers  were  devout  nun,  tilled  witli  rever- 
ence for  the  Word  of  God,  anil  they  did  their 
best  to  be  faithful  to  the  original  and  to  ex* 
press  its  sense  in  the  simpIeK,  dearest^  and 
best  English  at  their  comniand. 

The  5iew  Testament  was  pubUilud  In  1881, 
the  Old  in  1885.  The  book  met  with  somo 
very  severe  criticism,  but  its  trustworthiness 
lus  a  rrMdi  ring  of  the  original  tlrcdi  and  He- 
brew lilts  bueu  very  geucrully  a(:kuowl(:di^«l. 
It  has  e«rrecle<l  many  err()rs.  elucidated  many 
obscurities,  aad  wonderfully  improved  the 
form  of  tho  sacred  volume.  An  appendix  to 
each  Testament  specifics  the  cases  In  which 
the  American  committee  pn'ferrcd  a  render- 
ing dlffeteoit  from  that  adopted  by  the  BrilUi 
committee.  Tlie  book  is  pubttuied  by  the 
Syndics  of  the  University  Pres,ses  wlio  own 
the  Kipyright,  having  lu'lvamed  £2(1,000  to 
till-  expenses  of  tht;  Hritislj  committee  ; 
tiioM-  of  the  American  committee  were  met  by 
jirivate  contributions.  (8ec  for  the  Old  Tes- 
tament revision,  T.  W,  C'lmmbers,  A  Com- 
panion to  the  Jtemml  Old  Tuitament,  New 
York.  1885 ;  for  the  New  Testaownt  revlsioo* 
PhiUp  Scbafl.  OmMMlmk  toO*  Gr&Ot  Tt»bh 
mi  nt  atid  OiglUk  Ytnion,  New  York.  8d  ed.. 
1880.)  T.  W.  C. 

Revivals  of  Religion.  This  phrase  denf>tes 
pi-riods  when  the  spiritual  life  of  lielicvi-rs  is 
revived,  and  sinners  are  awakened  and  con- 
verteti.  The  progress  of  religion  in  the  earth 
has  never  been  uidform,  but  always  sublect 
to  fluctuation.  At  timea  there  Is  an  ebo  of 
effort  andintensty  and  the  flesh  wars  success- 
full  v  against  the  soul.  When  then  it  pleases 
(}n(i  tn  lirr  ak  u]i  Icfhiiriry  and  declension  and 
heal  the  iHickslidiiit.'-^  of  hl.s  people,  there  is  a 
revival.  Insianc*  >  an-  in  \yv  found  in  the  Old 
Testameut,  at  Bochim  ^iudges  !i.  5),  in  thu 
days  of  Ilezekiah  and  Josiah  (2  Kings  xviii. 
;i  7.  xxiii.  1-3).  and  precious  promises  were 
made  of  copious  eiTusious  of  tho  Spirit  in  the 
latter  days  (Joel  ii.  28.  Isa.xlitr.  8).  AniUus- 
trious  fulfliment  of  these  was  nade  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  8000  souls  were  made 
subjects  of  grace.  This  was  rej>eated  after- 
ward in  Jerusalem,  in  Samaria,  and  fur  ofT 
among  the  Gentiles,  so  tiiai  in  the  iK  i^iuuing 
of  tlie  5id  century  Tertullian  could  wiy  to  the 
civil  authorities  tluit  the  Christians  had  filled 
all  places  in  the  empire — cities,  islands,  campe. 
courts,  councils,  tribes,  the  senate,  and  the 
palace.  A  similar  awakening  attnided  tlio 
efforts  of  the  Refnrmerfl,  aiM  nl^on  waa 
more  revived  tlian  it  had  been  rince  the  davs 
of  f 'nnstantine.  Extensive  outi)ourint:s  of  tf(o 
Spirit  \\  crc  i-\iKTii  n<  i-d  inSc<itland  not  only  iu 
the  Kith  century.  buialsD  in  tlic  17th.  In  the 
IHth  century  occurred  the  Great  Awakening 
in  Britain  and  America  under  the  lead  of 
Whitefield  and  the  \Vesley.s,  mam'  of  whoae 
results  continue  to  this  'day.  llie  present 
century  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of  works 
of  grace  in  our  country.  aUke  in  the  Eastmi 
and  Middles  slates  and  in  the  Western  and 
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Southern  states  of  fbe  Union.  In  tlio  year 
1808.  shortly  after  a  senson  of  fiuancial  'dis- 
tna».  :i  wiivcof  .^piritujil  influence,  beginning 
is  Hew  York,  spread  from  city  to  city  till  it 
cmma  the  entire  country,  touching  all  sec- 
ttoDS  tad  danomlmttoM.  Its  Iruito  within  a 
dnsle  jaat  wen  ettfmtted  «t  uhoIt  half  a 
miUioa  of  aouls.  Foreign  mission  fields  hare 
been  virited  in  Ifke  manner  in  almost  everj' 
•jnarter  of  tlu;  i^lolw,  and  the  rccorils  of  many 
of  them  reveal  .srcnei*  like  that  of  Pentecost. 

It  i«,  of  course,  better  that  the  church 
should  always  be  in  such  a  state  uf  spiritual 
activity  uh  nut  to  retjuire  rerlTing  ;  hut  seeing 
that  tlii.s  in  not  the  caae^  vntj  true  diaciple 
must  rejoice  in  any  ml  rarlviil  and  a'tralcen- 
log.  Irregularitin  maj  and  do  (x;cur  ;  but 
better  these,  painful  as  they  are,  than  spirit- 
ual torpor  and  death. 

LtTKKATi'UE.  —  Jonathan  Edwards,  On 
JtetiraU,  n.e.  American  Tr:u  t  Soi-iety,  New 
York,  1J*45  ;  Joseph  Tracy,  T/if  Great  Attak- 
eninff,  Boston,  11*42  ;  James  Potter,  Rentaltof 
Relifjion,  New  York.  1M77.  T.  W.  C. 

Reynolds,  Edward,  D.D.  (Oxford.  16—), 
blsiiopof  Norwich  ;  b.  at  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, im  i  d.  at  Korwich,  Jan.  16.  im. 
He  alttdled  «t  Ozfloiid  end  beetoiM  fellow  of 
Hertoa  OollMce  (UBOK  preacher  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  rector  or  Braynton,  Northamptonshire, 
member  of  the  Westminster  A.s.semhly,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  (1R46)  and  dean  of  Chri<it 
Church,  chaphii  n  to  (  liarles  II.  (1660),  war- 
den of  Merton  College,  and  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich (1660),  though  retaining  his  Presbjtertan 
principles.     Uis  worlu,  166^78.  were  re- 

Erinted  in  6  vols.,  London,  1896,  with  a  life 
7  A.  Chalmers.  F.  M.  B. 

Raynolda,  Beary  Boberta,  D.D.  (Edla- 
burgb.  1860).  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Ron- 

fi«y,  ilampaliirc.  England,  Feb.  26.  1825  ;  was 
grnduate<i  at  I.,on<lon  University  in  1843  ;  be- 
came j»a.->tor()f  HhIsIciI,  IXscx,  1'<40.  and  pres- 
ident, of  (_'i)Uiit<ss  of  I Iiiiitinirdou's  t'ollege, 
Chcsiimt.  Herts,  \m\  ;  eilitel  the  HritUh 
(junrU  ilji  Heviea,  1866-74,  and  The  Emiigd- 
i'-al  Magaaim  tor  Ave  yeen,  and  publislied, 
besides  numerous  eaaa^S  end  articles  in  re- 
viewB  and  diclionartes,  AffiuHinffi  of  the 
Ditine lAft,  London.  1858. 8d  ed.,  1860 ;  John 
tht  BapUtt.  1874,  3d  ed.,  1889  ;  Athanadiu, 
1880. 

Reynolds  or  BalnoMa,  John.  D.D.  (Ox- 
ford. 15—).  Pnrltan ;  b.  at  nnho.I)evonshtrc. 
England,  1549  ;  d.  at  Oxford,  May  21.  1607. 
He  entered  Merton  College.  Oxford,  1562,  and 
be(  nine  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  1566,  and  its 
jin  sidt  nt.  loys  ;  was  dean  of  Lincoln,  l.iDIi- 
i>'^  At  tlic  Hainj)tnii  Court  Confcn-nce  be- 
tween tlte  Confornust-s  and  the  Puritans  (Jan.  ' 
14, 16. 18, 1604)  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
latter,  and,  among  other  thlngi.  proposed  a 
new  translation  of  the  UMe.  The  idea  pleased 
James  L,  and  on  July  22d,  1604,  he  an- 
nounced the  revisers.  Rt?ynolds  wa-s  made 
one  of  the  committer  on  tln^  prophr  ts.  Miltnn 
chUhI  him  "  our  famous  Dr.  Haiiiolds, "  and 
Hallam,  "  the  most  eminently  learned  man  C  f 
his  time ;  but  his  works  liave  not  been  re- 
printed,  and  no  biographer  hes  second  Us 
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1  fame.    Cf.  Mombert.  ILtndljonk  of  the  Englith 
W  rgion,  pp.  838,  889,  845;  ScliafT.  Ci^npan. 
ion  Oredt  TfttameiU  wid  Jtnab'th  Vei  rion,  pp. 
312  sqq.  F.  M.  B. 

Rhe'-gi-nm  (fraeture).  a  cIty  at  the  south- 
western en<I  of  Italy,  opposite  Messinn.  in 
Sicily,  from  which  it  is  si  p!irat«l  by  a  stmil 
6  mues  wide,  ilere  P;iul  wus  detaiiie<l  one 
dav  (Acts  x-wiii.  VA)  on  his  voyage  to  iiome. 
It  Is  now  allied  Rheggio,  and  is  a  flimrlshins 
commercial  town  of  10,000  inhabitants. 

T.  W.  C. 

Rhegiufl,  Urbuios,  b.  at  Lan;renurgen,  on 
Lake  C  on.%t!i!u;e,  May.  l-lt^D  ;  d.  ul  (  rHe,  Han- 
over, >Iay  27,  1541  ;  was  crowned  as  jn>eta 
Uturtatun in  1517  by  the  EnifMjror  Maximilian  ; 
live<l  intimately  with  Eck,  and  was  ordained 
a  prie.st  in  1519,  when  he  suddenly  revealed 
himself  an  adheranteftkeBlCDrmatioD,  when 
in  li^  he  was  made  nstortft  Aofsbiui.  Be 
wrote  on  all  the  allaus  of  the  Refomunion— 
tlie  split  between  Luthemns  and  Kcformed. 
the  peasants'  war,  the  Aujibantisis,  etc.,  but 
not  w  i!h  any  great  effect.  In  153<.>  he  left 
Augsburg  and  settled  in  Northern  Gennany, 
where  he  was  very  successful  in  introducing 
the  reformation  in  Celle,  Hanover,  etc.  His 
oaQectcHl  works  were  edited  by  his  son, 
Nuremberg,  1561-77, 13  vols.  foL  (8ee  Uhl> 
horn.  m^oMu  JMiyAts,  ElbsKleld,  1861.) 

RhetodOb  Snored.  See  HmauRics.  pane 

376. 

Rhodes  {ro«y),  a  noted  Island  In  the  Med- 
iterranean. i:J  in.  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  whicli  I'nul  visited  (Acts  xxi.  1 )  on  re- 
turiiini:  friiHi  his  tliirri  ini>sion:vrv  ti_>ur.  It 
was  tlicn  tlourishing,  was  held  in  the  Middle 
.VgcN  bv  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  bulcaptuied 
in  1523' by  the  Turks,  who  stUl  hold  it. 

T.  W.  C. 

Rib'-lah  (fertility,  n  dtj  on  the  oorib- 

cjistern  bonier  of  LsraeI(Num.  xxxiv.  10,  11). 
It  was  on  the  great  roa  l  Ix  tweeu  Palestine 
and  liabylon,  and  naturallv  us4'd  by  invaders 
from  the  north  and  east,  ifere  Pharaoh  necho 
deposed  Jehoahaz,  and  here  Nebuchadnezzar 
caused  Zotiekiah's  eyes  to  be  put  out  and  his 
sons  killed  (9  Kfaics  xxUL  88.  zzt.  6^  7).  Itt 
site  Is  not  ret  oertelnljr  Identifled. 

T.  W.  C. 

Ricci  (n-t'-chee),  Loranso,  Koman  Catho- 
lic ;  b.  in  Flon-nce,  Aue.  2,  1709  ;  d.  in  Rome. 
Nov.  24.  1775  ;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1718,  and  became  its  general  In 
1 768.  When  it  was  diseolTed  in  177B  he  wns 
shut  up  in  the  dungeon  of  St.  Angelo  snd  died 
there. 

Rioci,  Scipione  de,  Roman  Catholic  .  b. 
in  Florence.  Jan.  9,  1741  ;  became  a  prii-st, 
'  17n6  ;  vicar- ffeneral  of  Fiorcnce,  1775  ;  bishop 
of  Pistoia  and  Prato,  1780  ;  Ial)ored  witU 
the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscsny  to 
effect  religions  reforms  (see  PnrorA),  but  ex- 
cited  only  opposition,  so  that,  in  1791.  he  re- 
signed ;  was  in  1799  for  a  little  while  a  pris- 
oner in  Florence  ;  d.  at  Rignano,  11  m  (\s.c. 
ofFlnn-nce,  Jan.  27,  1810.  i.-^ee  his  life  bv 
L.  J.  A.  Potter  [  F'lV,  etc.],  Brus.scls,  isj,",,  '.\ 
vols.,  and  his  autobiograpmc  Memt»i4,  Flor- 
ence, 1868, 9  Tols.) 
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Rioe,  Nathan  Lawia,  PreflbTterian ;  b.  ia 

Garrard  Co..  Ky.,  Dec.  29,  1807 ;  d.  In  Chat- 
ham, Ky.,  June  11,  1877.    He  studied  the 
ology  at  Princeton,  held    variotw  pastoral 
charges  in  Cinciimati,  St.  Louis.  Ciiiciigo.  and 
JNew   York,   and   was  iu    lb74  apjjointcd 

Et>fessor  In  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
anville,  Ky.  He  was  noted  as  a  preacher, 
but  more  esi>ecially  as  a  debater.  His 
public  (fUenruA  puhUslMd}  disputationa 
with  Alezander  Cunpbell  on  bapttem.  Ginciat- 
nati.  1848  ;  with  J.  A.  Hlfinchnrd  on  slavery, 
Cincinnati,  1845  ;  E.  M.  Pingrcc  on  universal 
salvation,  N.  Y.,  1845.  and  with  J.  K.  Purcell  on 
Romanism.  Cincinnati,  1851,  attracted  great 
altentimi  and  were  pubHshetl.  Among  his  other 

Sublieutions  were  Mtmanumnot  Oltrittianity, 
.  Y  .  1847;  n«%Mqfl»«2ttMi;Bl.  Louis, 
1855.  etc. 

Rich,  Edmand.   Se<;  E.^dmund.  St. 


Richard.  Fitsralph  {Armaehantu)  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Armai|ph  and  pvimate  of 
Ireland  in  1817,  ara  well  known  on  ■ooouot  of 
his  opposltioD  to  the  nwodkant  orders,  for 
which  reason  be  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  pope,  then  residing  at  Avignon, 
where  he  died,  Dec.,  i:ri5).  Of  hi.s  works  are 
print^il  ;  Dfft  nxio  curatorum  adtxrtut  Fratret 
mei,dir,,„t,i.  Pari.H,  I486, Mid  AfNIMM «t Cktf- 
€ein,  L,on<ion,  1612. 

Richard  of  8t  Victor,  d.  1173,  vim  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  and  first  pupil,  then  successor, 
to  of  St.  y .  The  celebrated  school  of  St 
Tielor,  to  called  from  an  ancient  Augustinian 
convent  In  the  suburba  of  Paxia,  waa  founded 
by  WilllMtt  of  Ghampemz.  Biahopof  Ohiloae- 
tur-Mante  (b.  1070 ;  d.  1131),  In  the  begtnirfng 
of  the  twelfth  century.  WilHam  was  the 
six'cial  clmminon  of  Ilcalisni  in  Prance, 
and  laid  the  foundations  to  that  Mv-sticlsm 
whicli  made  St.  Victor  so  famous.  Tfii^  iiiy!-- 
tical  school,  particularly  under  the  three 
Victoriues,  Hugo,  Richard,  and  Waller,  hatl  a 
wide  influence  in  awakeninK  popular  piety. 
The  vaifontwocka  pabttriied  oj  their  author- 
ity became  text-books  f  or  myitlcal  minda  and 
puma  hearts  for  nuuiy  oenturiee  afterward. 
It  \v^l•^  St.  Benedict's  "  Holy  Rule"  tlmt  gov- 
erned this  place.  It  taught  that  "  love"  was 
the  only  and  true  power,  and  was  obtained 
by  contemplation  and  purity  of  heart.  The 
brethren  were  to  spt'nd  their  time  in  con- 
templation and  mutual  labor  in  each  other's 
•pilltaal  and  material  interest.  When  Rictiard 
came  to  theachool  he  found  many  brethren 
nla|Med  Into  Oie  ways  of  the  leah,  and 
the  abbot  Ervisius.  an  Englishman  like  him* 
eelf.  far  from  faithful  to  Ids  duties.  When 
he  bernnic  subprior  in  1159,  and  particularly 
when  he  became  prior  in  1162,  he  wt  hinis«>lf 
to  reform  the  convent  and  fought  against 
Ervisius,  whom  he  fiuallv  compelkxi  to  resign. 
When  he  himself  came  in  full  control  of  the 
eonvent,  he  re-established  the  "Holy  Rule" 
and  all  the  aerertQr  of  cloister  discipline.  Be- 
aide*  theae  facta,  we  know  Ina  lutle  of  bis 
history.  He  was  a  friend  and  confidant  of  St. 
Bfrnard.  He  a«lvanced  and  followed  up  the 
labors  of  Hugo  of  St.  V.,  those  of  Anaelm,  and 
thoaa  of  Banaid  in  pattteulnr.  Tiw  locaMr 


I  waa  acholoatic,  the  latter  monaatic.  praotlGal. 

'  and  the  real  founder  of  medieval  Mysticism. 

Richard,  the  most  able  and  brilliant  nf  all  tite 
children  of  St.  Victor's,  completed  iln-  fabric 
of  tlie  niouatftic  system,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  wa.s  su{)erior  t<  <  }iis  prcdeovssors  in  the 
mystic  spirit  and  vivid  approdatioa  9i  tha 
actions  of  the  supernatural  life. 
I    Ricliard's  wriongs  abound  in  rnmmnntailiH. 
I  and  moral,  dopaaua  and  vayttda  aaMjv.  but 
I  bia  exegesia  lua  onlf  Idaioneal  -fslue  now. 
I  Tluougn  them  all  runs  a  strong  opposition  to 
i  those  pseudo-philosophers  who  pn-fer  Aristotle 
to  C'hri.'it,  and  they  are  all  nnirke<l  hy  acute 
dialectics  and  skillful  |)8ychological  reasimings. 
Iu  his  niysticul  essays  he  very  consistenllv 
stands  by  the  two  foundation  stones  of  all 
Mysticism  ;  the  first  of  which  is  contemplative 
life  and  practioe  of  virtiM ;  onlf  the  pura  in 
heart  shall  aeeGkid.  Tlw  aaoood  atone  ia  aelf- 
knowledge ;  the  aoul  mirrora  God.  being 
created  In  His  likeuesa.   In  his  rerbo  ineamata 
he  speaks  in  the  .\iigustininn  style  of  sin  as  a 
felizrulpa.    His  most  irn|><)rlaiii  work.**  arc  />« 
\  trinitute        De  gratin  O'nti  ihitl-iti"niK.  His 
I  ideas  of  contemplatiou  have  influenced  Bona- 
Ventura  and  later  theologians.    Richard  waa 
the  first  mvstic  who  attempted  a  scholarly 
definition  oi  contemplation,  and  the  secret  Uea 
in  the  acholaatic  bent  of  hia  mind.   He  waa 
as  much  of  a  scholastic  as  of  a  mystic ;  the 
two  blended  in  him  b<'tter  than  in  any  other 
man  of  his  day  or  after.    He  is  usually  called 
Magnus  OfudmjtluU/r,  a  tiih  that  mainly  ap- 
plies to  bis  application  of  the  schohistic  methml 
to  Mysticism. 

The  first  ed.  of  Richard's  works  was  printed 
in  Faila,  1528 ;  reprinted  in  Lyons,  1684 ; 
ColMpie,  IflSl.  The  heated,  ia,  Hotten,  UBO. 
(See  Hidiaud,  OuiBminu  dt  (^amptmae  el  let 
ieotee  de  Pari*  en  riie  nt'cJi'  (Tttpret  ih*  >h>r>i- 
menta  inSditt,  Parts,  18<37,  2d  ed.  186H.  .J.  (}. 
Kn^lehurdt,  It.  a  St.  \'irti,n  cle  eontempititione 
(Utrtritui,  Erlangeii,  IKW  ;  J.  A.  Liebner, 
Richanl  St.  Victor  uwl  ,J .  llniii^iroik,  GOttin- 
gen,  1887-89 ;  W.  Kaulich.  Die  Lehre  dea 
lingo  u.  Ridiard  St.  Victor,  reprinted  fntm 
AMandL  d.  BSkmiaekM  Geeeltteiutft  der  Wit- 
1864.  0.  H.  A.  BmnoAARD. 


Rloharda.  lamaa,  D.D.  (Yale,  18UQ,  Pres- 
byterian ;  b.  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct  S9« 
1767 ;  d.  at  Auburn.  17.  T.,  Aus.  90.  1848. 

1  He  was  pastor  at  Morrislown,  N.  J..  1794- 
!  1809,  and  at  Newark  1809-28 ;  Profe.H-sor  of 
Theology  at  Auburn,  182IM;i.    IIi->  kctures 
j  apiK^area,  New  York,  1846,  and  t^v^  nt y  of  his 
sermons,  Albany,  1848;  aaCh  witli  ^>ouie  bio- 
graphical matter.  F.  M.  B. 

I    Richards,  William.  Congregntionalist  ;  b. 
at  Plainfleld,  Mass.,  Aug.  23,  1793,  d.  at  Hono- 
lulu, Dec.  7, 1847.    He  graduated  at  Williams 
^  College,  1810,  and  at  Andover,  IStt;  went  to  the 
I  Sandwich  lalanda  aa  a  miaaionaiy,  and  hdwred 
I  at  Lahalna,  lalaiul  of  Hanui,  1888-87;  be- 
'  came  counselor,  interpreter,  and  chaplain  to  the 
King,  1838 ;  ambassador  to  Uie  British  and 
uther  cDurLs,  1H43,  end  minlateir  of  public  ia> 
struclion,  184.'}.  F.  M.  B. 

Riohailau  (resh'le-u).  Armand  Dnplaeala 
«»,tt.  in  Ftela»  8814.5^1886  id.  then.  Die, 
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4,  1042 ;  was  consocrated  bUhop  of  Lurron  io 
1607 ;  entered  the  SUtes-general  as  deputj*  of 
the  cieny  in  1014,  Mid  wm  la  162S  made  min- 
iMer  of  Mats  mm  enMled  •  oudinal,  after 
which  he  ruled  Fnmce  with  sovereign  power 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  political  eenius,  and 
in  order  to  realize  his  great  political  idca,9,  the 
coasolidation  of  Uie  French  monarchy  and  the 
humiliation  of  tht?  house  of  Iliipsburg,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ally  himself  wiUi  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  and  subsidize  their  armies, 
while  he  utterly  destroyed  the  political  power 
of  the  French  Huguenots  by  taking  their 
i(»tifl«dpbMiw«idkMniiif  tboriiyn^  com- 
pl«tdy  at  Mimerey.  IBs  Tdadom  to  religion 
WM  probably  of  the  s,ime  character  as  his  re- 
lation to  art  aiid  literature.  He  converted 
PratestantA.  as  he  wrote  traf;edi(>s,  to  show  off 
a  talent,  and  Ins  idea  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  thurchfs  was,  proljably,  like 
his  academy  of  science  and  art,  some  sort  of  a 
governmental  device.   As  loog,  however,  as 


OottUab,  M.D.,  b.  at  Sorau.  Silesia,  Oct.  5, 
1676 ;  d.  at  Halle.  Oct.  6,  1711  ;  was  superio- 
tendent  of  the  Prancke  academy  in  Halle  and 
phyriflten  to  the  Orphan  Home,  aad  wrote  8S 
hymna,  of  which  aome  hav(>  translated 
Into  English  :  "  Jesus  my  king  !  Thy  mild 
and  kind  control."  —  "O  watchman!  with 
the  ui^ht  of  sin." — "  Tis  not  too  hard,  too 
high  Lin  aim,"  etc.  See  C.  F.  Richftr'n  L'htn 
u.  Vi'irken  aU  Ant,  Thtdogt  und  IhciUer,  Ber- 
liA.18IIS. 

Ridglay.  Thomaa.  Independent ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, abtmt  1687  ;  d.  there  March  27,  17*4  ; 
established  a  theologiejil  sc  hool  in  1712,  and 
published  A  Body  of  Divinity,  London,  1731- 
;58,  2  vols.;  revised  edition  bv  J.  31.  WflaOD, 
Edinburgh.  1844  ;  New  York,  1H55. 

Ridley,  Nicholaa,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1Q40), 
bishop  and  martvr;  b.  at  Unlliauk,  J\orthuni- 
berland.  about  I  VIO  ,  d.  at  Oxford,  Oct.  16, 
1 555.   He  entared  Pembroke  H  all,  Camlnridfe, 


£e  lieid  the  leiM,  the  Huguenots' enjiqwd  tm^  i  1S18^  became  %  fellow,  studied  at  Paria  and 
don  of  wonliip,  ohril  e^juality  wrai  Roman  |  Louvido:  1887-80.  was  made  lub-treaiiirer. 


Catholics,  etc.  See  Wm.  I^nbson,  L^fe  cf 
Cardinal  Riehtlieu,  London,  n.c.,  1864; 
Schyberpson,  Le  due  de  Eofinn  ct  la  rhute  du 
parti  protestant  at  F^nee,  Paris,  IWtiO ;  Qua- 
tM«]lnaon,iM«Miw,Loiidoii,1881  O.  P. 

Richer  (re-shu),  Edmond,  b.  at  Chaource, 
a  villiipe  in  Champagne,  France,  Sept.  30, 
15tK) ;  d.  in  PLiris.  Xov.  28,  1681  ;^  studied 
theology,  was  made  a  doctor  of  tiie  Surboune 
in  1590,  and  became  the  syndic  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  in  1608,  but  was  dismissed  from 
Us  office  after  the  publication  of  his  De  ecck- 
ttatHea  «t  pMHen  poU$l<Ue,  Fuia,  1611,  wbich 
is  an  aUe  and  outspoken  defense  of  Ckdlican. 
ism.  and  was  finally  compelled  to  reamt.  Rto 
life,  by  Adricn  Baillet,  appeared  at  Lidge, 
171 1 ;  n  o.,  Amsteidam,  1715;  tbatliiy Fiirau, 
Paris,  1748. 

TMotmonJ,  Xiesta,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 

at  Liverpool.  Jan.  29, 1772  ;  d.  at  Turvey.  Bed- 
fordshire, May  8,  1827.  He  wa.s  e<Iucated 
at  Cambridge,  tcnik  huly  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  curate  on  the  I.sle  of  Wight  in 
1797.  and  Ix-came  rector  of  Turvev  in  1805. 
He  published  TZk  AnruiU  of  the  Poor,  Lon- 
don, 1814,  2  vols.;  n.e.,  1840,  containing  T/u; 
Jkiirifman'*  Daughter,  of  which  four  miiUooa 
of  001^  ham  been  sold  In  19  dtffeient  lan- 
guages ;  also  A  Sfleetion  from  the  Writings  of 
tA*  Heformm  and  Early  Proteatant  Ditinet  of 
the  Cfiurrh  of  Enffhind,  with  Memorialtof  their 
Livet  and  ItVnti'ngii,  1807-12,  H  vols.,  etc.  A 
memoir  of  him  bv  T.  8.  QrinislKiw,  Lutuldti, 
1888.  was  re-edited  by  Bishop  Bedell,  Phik- 
delphla.  1846. 

Rlchter  (rik-ter),  AemiUna  Lndwig,  b.  at 
Stolpen,  near  Dresden,  Feb.  15,  1818  ;  d.  in 
Berlm.  Mav  8,  1H61  ,  wa.i  appointed  profesFor 
of  law  at  Leipzig.  1835  ;  M^arburg,  1888  ;  and 
Berlin.  1846 ;  and  published,  Lehrbueh  dar 
hath,  imd  «smi^  Kirehemtehte,  Leipsie,  1848, 
Tlh  ed.  19M ;  JHb  smmw^.  Kirdietiormitmffen 
dm  16.  Jakrhundertt.  Weimar.  1846 ;  Covput 
fwrit  Oamnieu*,  1888-89  ;  Canonet  et  Deereta 
OmeOti  Dridentinii,  Leipzig,  1858. 


proctor,  and  chaplain  of  the  university,  chap- 
lain to  ,\lip.  Cranmer  l.'>37,  vicar  of  Heme, 
Kent,  1588,  eliiinlain  to  the  kiugaii<l  niitsti  r  uf 
Pembroke  Hall  LVIO;  canon  of  Catiteilmry 
soon  after,  and  of  Westminster,  154.'j  :  bisl.op 
of  R<x;h(.sler  1547.  after  iulward  VI's  accession. 
His  Protestant  principles  had  developed  gradu« 
ally  :  he  renounced  transulwtantiation  2545  ; 
had  been  accused  bv  Gardiner  of  nicadilnjr 
against  the  Six  Articles.  Hejprobabfy  assisted 
Cranmer  in  compiling  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  15.50  he  was  one  of  the  comniis- 
sioners  to  examine  Gardiner  and  Bonner ; 
concurring  in  their  deprivation,  he  sueceedeii 
Bonner  as  Bishop  of  London.  Visiting  the 
Princ«R8  Mary  in  1553,  and  finding  her  im. 
practicable,  he  fell  into  the  plan  to  exclude  her 
from  the  throne,  and  on  the  King's  death 
dcnded  her  legitimacy  and  preaelied  at  St. 
Ffenft  Cnsb,  July  16.  1558,  against  her  acoee- 
sion  ;  by  this  act  he  signed  his  own  death-war- 
rant. He  was  soon  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  with  Cninnier  uud  Latimer  tried  at  Ox- 
ford in  15.54,  and  apain  in  1555.  Twice  con- 
victed of  heresy,  and  refusing  to  recant,  he  was 
burned  at  the  stake  with  Latimer,  wboae 
r-heering  and  prophetic  words  tu  him  are  Justly 
famoua.  His  wntings«  which  am  not  ntimer> 
oua,  were  eollected  bj  the  Pirker  Society 
1841 :  his  Life,  bj  Dr.  O.  lUdley.  appeared 
London,  1768.  F.  M.  B. 

Riehm  (rcem),  Edward  (Carl  Ancoat), 
Lie.  Theol.  (Ueldelberg,  180^  D.D.  (Halle, 
1864).  Qerman  Protestant  Oieologian :  b.  at 

Diersburg.  Baden.  Dec  20.  1880  ;  d.  at  Halle. 
April  5,  1888  ;  studied  theology  at  Heidel- 
Ix-rp  and  Ilulle.  and  became  prival docei  I  at 
Heidelberg,  Ib.'iS,  professor  at  Ilalle,  1862. 
He  published  2><  r  I^Jirtngriff  de*  IMmier- 
bribes,  Basel,  1859.  2d.  ed.  1867  ;  Die  J/<«(.»- 
ninchen  Wtimigungen.  Gotha,  1875,  2d.  ed. 
1880;  JCinhe  und  Theoiegu,  Ualle,  1880; 
HamMrUAvtA  det  MUMkn  AUertmm,  Bie- 
lefeld, 1875-84,1  vol.  Postbumotisly^mieared 
AlttettatMntUehe  Theniogit,  Halle,  1880 ;  A'l^ 
leitung  in  d.  A.  T..  1888-90. 


Ktehter  (rik-ter),  Chilatl«a  FXtodilok    Ritdon.  Sldaty,  Jioraoa  elder ;  b.  in  81. 
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Clair  Township,  Alleghany  Co. ,  Pa. ,  Feb.  19, 
1793  ;  d.  at  IVicndship,  N,  Y..  July  14,  1876. 
He  became  a  Btiptist  miiiiBter,  May,  ;  a 
Diidple  miniater.  1831 ;  was  at  Mentor,  O.. 
«ditingtbe  Bookof  Mocmoo.  18M,  aodwaBas- 
aodatoid  witli  Joeepb  Smith  in  the  eatablishmoDt 
of  the  sect  and  ianiB  wild-cat  banking  scheme. 
After  Smith's  death  (1844),  he  aspired  to  be  the 
leader,  but  Brishara  Younc;  was  i»n'f<  rrid. 
Rij;don  whereupon  rcfusttl  to  olxv  Young 
and  in  consequeuce  was  excommunicaUjd,  but 
rauhied  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Mor- 
aonton.  See  MoRMOimic:  and  his  life  by 
W.  H.  Whftsitt,  18»1. 

RIgga,  Blias.  D.D.  (Ilanover  CoUfge, 
Ind..  1853).  LL.D.  (Amhent  College.  Mass., 
1*71),  Prt'sbyterian  ;  b.  iKt  Kew  Providence. 
K.  J..  Nov.  19.  1807 ;  mm  craduated  at  Am 
hent  College,  1880,  «iid  Anoover  Theologtcal 
Seminary,  1833,  and  was  Inr  the  A.  B.  O.  F. 
M.  sent  OA  missionary  to  Greece  fn  1889,  to 
Smyrna  in  1838,  and  to  Constantinoi)lc  iu 
iH-'hi,  where  he  slill  remains.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  comniittee  which  translated  thf> 
Bible  into  Turkish,  1878,  and  revi.sed  the 
translation  in  1886.  With  the  collaboration  of 
native  scholars  he  alao  traoalated  the  Bible 
into  Modem  Armenian,  aad  Into  Bulgarian ; 
nod  he  has  j^bUdiecl  gnmmara  and  tezt-bobka 
In  Chaldee,  Modem  Aimenian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Turkish 


fourth  council  of  Toledo,  633,  etc     For  the 
tpe'a  ting,  antwlu*  pueatoritu,  see  art, 


popea  nog,  amwlu* 


Ripley,  Henry  Jones,  D.D.  (Univ.  of 
Ala..  1844  ;  Harvard,  1845),  liaptist  ;  b.  In 
Boston,  Jan.  28,  1T9H  ;  d.  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  May  21.  IBT.'i  He  >:raduated  at  Uar- 
vud  1816,  and  at  Anduvtr  1819 ;  preached  for 
some  yean  in  Oeonda.  and  agdn  1860-6S ; 
was  professor  of  bibiKU  Hteimtnre  In  Nenrtmi 
Theological  Institution  1826-89 ;  also  of  pas- 
toral duties.  1836-82,  and  of  these  with  sacred 
rhetoric  1839-60  ;  librarian.  18fi5-72  ;  a.s.s.)ci- 
ate  profe.s.st)r  of  biblical  literature.  1872-73. 
Among  hi.s  works  arc,  iVo^v*  on  thi  Four 
pdt,  BostOD,  1887-8 :  Aet9,  1844 ;  Houiatit, 
18ST;  andfUraiM,  1888.  F.  M.  B. 

Ripon.  John.  D.D.  (  .  18—)  Baptist ; 

b.  at  Tiverton,  Devon,  161  m.  w.  by  s.  of 
Liondon,  April  29,  1761 ;  d.  in  London,  Dec. 
17.  1886.  From  1778  he  held  a  charge 
in  London.  He  edited  the  Baptist  Annual 
%M<0r,  1790-1800;  An  Arraiument  itf 
mae»  nabm  mtd  l^mnf,  omI  a  SMmMou  ^ 
Hymn*,  1787,  enlar;^  (10th  edition)  1800. 
This  Inst  was  long  u  use.  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  iimueiitlnl  of  English 


Rish 

ledmi 


an  ftHsential  attribute  of 
the  dfvine  aatan  and  adminlatmtioii  (Is.  zlv. 
S3,  Ps.  cxIt.  17).  It  is  displayed  in  the  par- 
don of  penitent  sinners  because  they  are  ac- 
cepted in  vitw  of  the  perfect  ol)etlience  of 
Christ  and  the  propitiation  made  throuitb  his 
bUxxl  (Honi.  iii.  24-20),  so  tiiiil  GihI  is  just, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  justihcr  of  him  that 
hath  faith  in  Jesus.  In  reference  to  personal 
character  righteousness  is  used  both  for  up- 
rightness between  man  and  man  (Geo.  zviii. 
as.  Lev.  Jdz.  Ifi),  and  for  true  religion  or  holi- 
sea*  of  life  (Dan.  It.  87,  Luke  L  6,  Rom.  xi7. 
17.  Eph.  V.  9).  T.  W.  C. 

Rlitt'.moa  (^megranaU),  an  Assyrian  idol 
worshiped  In  DtniMeui  (2  Kin.  t.  18).  A 
town  in  Jndah  bon  this  name  (Josh.  xr.  82), 
also  a  Levitical  dty  in  Zcbulon  (1  dir.  vi.  77), 

and  a  rocky  height  to  which  60^1  Benjnmitcs 
tied  after  the  slatighter  of  their  tnh<'  (Jml  xx. 
45.  x.xi,  13).  It.s  site  is  the  modt  rii  village 
Mammon,  a  dozen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

T.  W.  0. 

Rings.  The  use  of  rings  as  ornaments,  not 
only  for  the  fingers,  arms,  and  leirn,  but  al.so 
for  the  ears  ami  the  nose,  dates  back  into  the 
history  of  mankind  as  far  as  we  can  truce  it. 
The  use  of  finger-rings  as  token  of  authority 
or  pledge  is  also  ▼eijr  old ;  It  occurs  in  the  ear- 
Vest  tiinefl  of  EU^yptlm  Ustory  and  was  common 
among  the  Hebrews  (Qen.  li.  42  ;  Esth.  iii.  10  ; 
1  Mace.  vi.  15,)and  the  Romans(the  Equestrian 
Order).  Thus  it  natumlly  became  a  symbol 
among  the  Christians,  thout'ii  bv  itself,  its 
form,  it  had  no  sp*'citic,<\Hv  (  hristi'ttn  implica- 
tion. The  marriaire  ring  is  first  spoken  of  iu 
the  ICKh century,  but  the  episcwpHl  ring  already 
in  tlie  6th  and  the  beginniug  of  the  7th,  in  a 
celV.,lntlMoaaoi»«f  the 


hymn-books. 


F.  31.  B. 


ItitMhl  (TfCh.e1),  Albrooht  Ph.D.  (ILilie, 
1848),  Lie.  Thcol.  (Bonn.  1846);  LL.D.  (GOt- 
tiugen.  1881).  b.  in  Berlin,  March  25.  1822;  d. 
at  GOtlingen.  March  29,  18-^9;  studied  at 
Bonn  and  Halle,  became  prival  doct-nt  at 
Bonn.  1846,  professor  there  in  18r)2.  and  at 
G5ttiugen,  1804.  As  a  determined  opponent  of 
Protestant  schdasticfsm  he  formed  a  consider- 
able school  among  Gormm  theologians.  Uis 
principal  works  are :  1H»  SnittUhung  dtr  alt- 
hitholiKchen  Kirehe,  Bonn,  18/50 ;  second  and 
completely  revised  edition,  1857  ;  and  iu  the 
mean  time  be  had  nbandonctl  the  standpoint  of 
tlie  Tubingen  sehcxjl  ;  Die  chri»tlkh6  J^hre 
wn  der  liendfertignnrj  und  Vermihu'ing,  1870- 
74.  8  vols.,  ^nd  cd.  1882-83.  new  ed.  In  one 
Tol.  1889  (English  translation  vol.  i.  ^4  critical 
m^orjf  qt  the  Chrittian  Doctrine  qf  Juatifiea- 
Uon  and  ReeoneiNatien,  Ediii.  187>) ;  OetdSdUe 
dta  Pietiitmu/f,  188(K-86,  8  vols. ;  posthu- 
mously appeared  Fide$  implMta,  1890. 

Rltter,  Karl,  b.  at  Qucdlinburg,  Prussian 
Saxony,  Aug.  7.  1779 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Sept.  25. 
1850 ;  was  appointed  professor  of  geography  in 
Berlin  1820,  and  publisheti,  bt'sides  numerous 
other  works  of  general  geographical  interest, 
T/m  CornjHirative  Qevfjrtiphxj  of  I\ile»tine  and 
t/u  Siiuntic  Beniiuuia,  translated  by  Qttm, 
Bdinbai8ii,188e,4vol8. 

Rltuale  R  omanum,  The,  by  which  cvi-ry 
local  difference,  whirb  in  the  course  of  time 
had  developed  iu  ttiL  ritual  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  wa-s  suppressed,  and  c  om- 

Clete  uniformity  established,  was  published 
7  Paul  v.,  1614,  and  made  obligatory  on  all 
the  offlcen  of  the  chnrdi. 

Ritnallm.  the  exces.'^ive  d>  votioa  to  rltOB 
and  form<!  denoted  by  this  word,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Tractarianism.  The  authors  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  confined  their  attention  to  doc- 
ttine,  but  tbflf  giave  rise  to  otheis  wlio  carried 
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tiMir  principles  otit  into  an  ornate  scries  of 
visible  and   impressive  bviulxjls  which  ex- 

£rt!ss<-«i  Ibf  saLtnlotal  struc  ture  of  the  church, 
len  began  to  slaiiy  liturgical  corrtctuess  in 
beauUfpQg  the  chancel,  placing  the  altar  at 
its  proper  height,  arranging  the  icieen  and 
stalb,  the  credence  table,  the  cross,  die  lights, 
the  oolorod  dollts.  etc.  Obtectioo  wee  raade. 
and  the  matter  was  carried  mto  the  ecderiaa- 
tical  courts.  In  the  case  of  St.  Banmhsa, 
Piinlico,  certain  ritiialisUc  practices  which 
had  bi  I  n  coiid(  iiined  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  Loudon  and  in  the  Court  of  Archen,  were 
brought  before  the  Coramlttee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, which  in  1H57  decided  that  Uie  Rubric 
permitted  the  use  of  tlie  articles  which  were 
praacribed  in  the  flnt  Fn^er-book  of  Edward 
yI.  From  this  time  an  elaborate  organb»- 
tion.  the  English  CbUTCh  Unfoo.  pressed 
steatlily  forward  in  nsinf  the  liberty  thus 

Sained  to  the  fullest  pus^ililc  extent.  They 
id  this  against  serious  ()hsta(  li  s.  such  as  the 
unbroken  usage  of  previous  centuries,  the  (>[> 
posilion  of  the  bisUops,  wtio  snneht  to  avoid 
•OJ iliafp OOnfliCt with  comuK  n  custom,  iind 

flene  pofmlar  ananidon.  wbicii  drcudeti  any- 
thing UMt  teenud  like  Romish  uae^.  Legal 
oppoaitloii  was  leoewed,  and  in  18T7  the  high- 
est court  decided  that  the  old  Elizabethan  pre- 

cedcnl  must  be  strictly  followetl.  Turmoil 
anil  confusion  folliiwed,  until  in  1H74  the 
famous  Pubii(  WOrt^hip  Regulation  Act  wa.s 
passed,  which  swept  away  all  the  prcjcess  in 
Diocesjin  Courts,  and  allowed  any  aggrieved 
parishoners  to  lodge  a  complaint  which,  unless 
stayed  by  the  bishop's  veto,  was  carried  before 
the  dean  of  Aidia^  from  whose  decision  an 
appeal  lay  to  flie Privy  Oounea.  Theattempt 
to  enforce  this  Act  was  met  by  absolute  resist- 
ance, and  at  one  time  led  to  tlic  imprisonment 
of  four  iiriisls.  Tlic  oi)]Mi.^itiiin  was  so  great 
that  in  18ttl  u  royal  commission  was  issued  to 
consider  tlie  whole  (lucjstion  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  for  many  who  had  little  sympathy 
with  an  advanced  ritual  were  yet  greatly  dis- 
plotted  with  the  abolition  of  all  church  courts. 

Time  has  oonsiderably  nl  laved  the  ezdte* 
ment  which  so  long  prevailetf.  Other  ques- 
tfons  have  arisen  of  grejiter  prncticjd  import- 
ance :  the  {Xirmanent  adjustment  of  the  n'la- 
tions  of  church  and  stat*?,  the  evangelization 
of  tlie  neglecte<l  classes,  the  wider  diffusion  of 
the  gOApel  among  the  heathen,  etc.,  and  so  the 
tension  has  sensibly  slackened.  Yet  cases 
oontiaaaUljr  oociur  to  which  questiom  of  vmm 
oome  up  Dnote  die  U^iett  Mtheiritiea,  and  ui 
1890  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburr  gave  a  de- 
cision on  an  appeal  from  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. Difflcultles  must  lie  expected  to  occur 
so  long  an  the  church  is  so  closely  allied  with 
the  state.  The  general  opinion  of  other  Inxlies 
of  Christians  would  be  to  allow  large  liberty 
where  practices  do  not  involve  Romish  doc- 
trine, but  none  where  th^  do,  because  the 
Choral  of  Bngland  la  a  pMtestaot  body,  and 
to  allow  such  obaerranoes  would  be  to  under- 
mine  her  own  foundations.  But  of  course  it 
is  not  easy  always  to  discriminate  between 
cases  supported  only  hy  ipsthetic  considera- 
tions ano  those  which  imply  a  doctrinal  con- 
vietioD,  and  for  that  reason  are  pressed. 

T.  W.  O. 


River  of  Bsypt  denoleB,  inOen.  sr.  1%,  tb» 

Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  but  in  tb«  other 

places  where  it  c^ccurs  means  a  torrent  bed,  and 
IS  supposed  to  Ix;  the  Wady  el-Arish  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  cciitnil  dt  sert  Et-Tih 
How  into  the  Mediterranean  about  4U  milee 
soudiwvBt  at  OaiB.  T.  W.  C. 


Rivet  (re-va),  Andre,  b.  at  Saiut-Maixent, 
Poitoo,  France,  Aug.  5,  1573;  d.  at  Breda, 
Holland.  Jan.  7,  1651 ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor ot  theology  at  Lnden  in  16S0,  and 
dirsdor  of  the  College  of  Orange,  Breda,  in 
16^.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  Imgix^t  and 
Script,  ixicr.,  I)ort..  1616,  is  still  of  interest. 

Robber-Synod,  The.  8eeEpmBBUS,CoQX> 
ciLiof»  7,  pw  MS. 

Robertson.  Frederick  WilUam,  Church 

of  England  ;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  8.  1816  ;  d. 
at  Brighton,  Aug.  15,  His  early  years 

were  spent  at  Leiih,  lii  vrHi-y,  Tours,  and 
Edinburgh  ;  at  <  iiihu  cn  lie  \Mi.'i  arlicled  to  a 
sulicitor,  but  his  health  gave  way  in  a  year. 
Anxlmia  to  enter  the  army,  he  rclained  through 
life  a  martial  strain :  but  there  were  delays^ 
and  he  yielded  to  his  falher'a  wish  that  he 
should  study  for  the  ministry.  A  few  days 
after  bis  matriculation  at  Biazcnose  College. 
0.\ford  (May,  IH^T),  his  commission  arrived  ; 
hut  the  (lie  WHS  cast.  Ortlained  July,  lt40.  he 
wti-s  curate  a  year  at  Winchester,  and  at  Chel- 
tenham, 1842-46,  retaining  the  views  of  a  Cal- 
vinlstic  Evangelical.  In  the  Tyrol.  1846.  he 
passed  tbrou^  a  terrific  mental  revolution, 
afterward  described  with  nnequaled  power 
in  his  famous  lecture  to  woikingmen  at 
Brighton.  Holding  fast  to  "  fhe  grand,  simple 
landmarks  of  morality,"  he  fottM  rest  in  the 
"  symmetry  and  loveliness  and  uneoualed 
nobleness  of  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  Man." 
After  two  months  duty  at  Oxford,  he  in 
August,  1847,  began  hbi  memorable  ministry  at 
Triidty  chapel,  Brighton.  Here  the  singular 
purity',  depth,  and  manliness  of  hit  character 
were  felt,  and  hto  devoted  earaaiineM  found 
abundant  woric  to  do.  The  beanty  of  Us  face 
and  voice  attracted  auditors,  his  Iniivassioned 
eloquence  held  them,  the  originality  of  his 
thoughts  gave  them  mental  and  spiritual 
stimulus  not  easily  found  els«  w  here.  He  had 
a  message  to  deliver,  not  traditional,  liut  emi- 
nently his  own.  Though  pmpularly  classified 
as  "  broad."  he  stooped  neither  to  follow  nor  to 
leadanariiy,and  wassolltaiy:  almost  without 
affllfadii  ins  even.  Views  now  fkmiliar  if  not 
generally  received  (as  those  ooooeming  atone- 
ment nntl  the  Sabmth)  were  then  startlingly 
novel  ;  isolated  less  by  his  theological  opinions 
than  l)y  the  courage  ilml  brillinncy  w  ith  w  itirh 
he  pr<K"lalmed  them,  he  was  in;i(l<  liic  object 
of  frequent  and  virulent  allut  ks  in  publicationa 
like  the  Rfmrd.  To  a  mes.<^ge  that  benight 
expect  preferment  if  he  would  be  more  con- 
servative Or  lew  ootqwken,  he  replied  that  he 
conid  not  tmn  one  step  from  his  peth  for 
rovalty  itself,  and  that  the  world  hsd  nothing 
which  he  cared  for.  His  fa.«tidinu«  sensitive- 
ness, always  inclining  to  the  morbid,  never 
checke<l  the  zt-a!  (uid  efficiency  of  his  latiors, 
but  robbed  earth  of  sU  cbazm,  'aod  he  thought 
It  ummaly  to  dwall  on  die  pratpeetof  r 
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AttWCuringbmin  discuAc  afflicted  his  last  years, 
and  the  refusal  uf  liis  vicjir  tu  license  the  curate 
whuui  hv  had  choHen,  and  for  whose  support 
hi»  admirers  had  provided,  left  him  helpleiis 
before  enormous  and  increasliig  tasks.  His 
standards  and  consolations  were  not  of  this 
world ;  disdaining  the  idea  of  bappfnesa,  he 
lived  wind  died  in  the  spbit  of  the  cross. 

His  fame  and  general  influence  were  posthu- 
mous ;  his  sermons  and  expository  Icrtures 
(Ixnidon  and  N.  Y.,  1861,  stiq)  were  greedily 
receivetl,  and  the  admirable  Life,  by  Stopford 
A.  Brooke  (1865,  2  vols.),  presented  the  man  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived.  Few  lxx>ks  have  had  so 
deep  and  wide  an  effect  on  n-ligious  thought 
ami  feeling.  The  itroog  and  lovable  m  rson- 1 
ality  of  Robertson  hM  oanied  its  weignt  with  ! 
thfl«aaBda,  ■ndtheconTletlonfl  wUehwere  part 
of  hia  character  have  entered  into  the  life  of 
two  coQtfnents.  To  those  who  care  merely  for 
scholastic  and  systematic  thinking  he  is  a  minor 
figure  ;  to  those  who  regard  religion  as  a  life, 
lie  is  one  Ct  111  meet  powerful  and  nri'cious 
exponents.  F.  M.  llniu. 

Robertaon,  James  Craigle,  Church  of 
England  ;  b.  at  Abenieen,  1813  ;  d.  at  Canter- 
burV,  July  9,  1882.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1884;  ifas  vicar  of  Beck- 
eaboume,  184S-09 ;  then  canon  of  Canterbury 
and  profoKw  of  Ecderiaadeal  ffistoir  in 
King's  College,  London.  1864-74.  His  chief 
work  is  a  Hittory  the  Chrintinn  Ohurrh  to 
the  lirfonnation ,  London,  18.'53-73,  4  vols.; 
new  edition,  1873-75,  8  vols.         F.  M.  B. 

Robinson,  Charles  Seymour,  D.l). (Ham- 
ilton (  olic-'c,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1866),  LL.D. 
(Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1885),  Presby- 
terian ;  b.  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  March  81, 
1830 ;  studial  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Meir  York,  and  at  I*rinceton  ;  was  elected 
Mitor  of  Memorial  Ohurcb,  Kew  York,  in 
1870,  and  resigned  1887 :  ednor  of  Jbsry  Sat- 
urday since  1890.  He  ha.s  publislunl  several 
collections  of  hymn.s  wliich  have  met  with  ex- 
traordinary 8ucce.s.s  ;  S<jiigKif  ,r  t?ie  Stiict'i'irt/, 
lAiudt«  Domini,  etc.  ;  also  sermons  and  Slwrt 
Studit*  f'T  Sitwhiy  Sc/iool  Teaehtrg,  New 
York.  1868  ;  .s7»/f/iVV  nf  yegkeUd  TtxU,  1888; 
IStudie*  in  Mark  n  <iowpel,  1888;  SMiM 
Luke's  GosjmI.  1MM7-90  ;  2  )*erie-^. 

Robinson.  Edward.  D.D.  (Dartmouth, 
lf^;ni  ;  H  ille,  1842).  LL.D.  (Yale,  1844),  Pres- 
byterian ;  b.  at  Southington,  Conn.,  April  10. 
17M ;  d.  in  New  Torfc.  Jan.  27,  ISffi.  He 

graduated  at  Hamilton  College.  1816  ;  taught 
Giere,  1817-18,  and  at  Andovcr,  1824^26.  and 
then  spent  four  ye.irs  at  Qftttingeu,  Halle,  and 
Berlin.  Returning  with  an  accomplished 
German  wife,  he  wa.s  prf)fess()r  of  bililical 
Literature  at  Andovcr,  1830-33  ;  in  1837  he 
aceepted  a  similar  chair  in  Union  Seminary, 
New  Tovk,  which  he  held  tUl  death.  In 
1687-48  ha  WW  in  Aala,  and  1888-40  In  BeiUn. 


to  see."  A  later  visit  in  18.'»2  led  to  a  supple- 
mental volume,  1856,  incorporated  with  the 
third  edition  of  the  others  in  1867,  and  to 
Phyttirul  Oe/tgraphy  of  the  Holy  Laiui,  1865, 
the  first  part  of  a  large  work  which  he  pro- 
jected but  could  not  carry  out.  He  also  ren- 
dered eminent  aervicea  to  scholarship  in  his 
Oreek  and  BnifiiA,  Lukah  of  ths  2SMta> 
ment,  N.  Y.,  1886 ;  in  Ua  translation  of  Oese- 
nius'  Ilebi-eu!  Lt-ricon,  Boston,  1886;  in  the 
Biblical  Repontory,  which  he  founded  18iil 
(united  with  the  BMiotheca  tkxcra,  1851),  and 
in  his  editions  of  Calmet's  IHdioiutry  of  tfie 
BibU,  1832  ;  Bultmann's  Greek  Urainniar,  N. 
Y.,  1883,  and  Newcomc's  (Jrc^Jc  Uannony  of 
the  GtJipeU,  Boston,  1884,  superseded  by  his 
own  Harmonies  in  Qreek  and  English.  1845-6. 
See  his  Life,  by  Dn.  HitchooeS  and  U.  B. 
Smith,  N.  Y.,  1863.  F.  M.B. 

Robinaon,  John.  Independent ;  b.  proba- 
bly near  flcrooby.  Nottinghamshire,  1675  ;  d. 

at  Leyden,  March  1.  1626.  He  entere<l  Corpus 
Christ!  College.  Cambridge,  1592,  became  a  fel- 
low 1599.  held  a  charge  near  Norwich  1600-4, 
but  wa-s  suspended  by  his  bishop  ;  joined  a 
separatist  society  at  Gainsborough,  became  its 
pastor  at  Scrooby  1606,  removed  to  Amster- 
dam and  to  Leyden  1609.  Thence  part 
of  his  oonpagi^  (the  "  Pilgrim  Fatheti") 
aaned  1880  in  Am  flpeedwelT  and  came  to 
America  in  the  Mayflower  under  Brewster ; 
Kobiusou  intended  to  follow  later  with  the 
rest.  His  Workjt  were  reprinted  in  8  vols., 
London,  1851,  with  a  memoir  by  R  Asbton. 


Robinaon,  Stnart  (- 


-,  18—),  Presby- 


preparin^hls  neat  work,  PihUMl  Beaearthm 

tn  Paletttne,  Mount  l^tmi,  (uul  Arabia  Petrea, 
which  apjM  and  in  3  vols.,  Boston,  1841.  The  | 
Rf»yal  GfOL^raiihicjil  .^<KMety  of  Loudon  gave 
him  a  gold  n)f'lal  for  this,  ami  Dean  iStanley 
said  he  was  ' '  the  first  person  who  wet  saw  j 
Fidestfne  with  Ills  C|7«s  open  to  wliat  be  ottf^t  1 


terian ;  b.  at  8trHl>anc,  11  m.  s.  s.w.  of  London- 
derry, Ireland,  Nov.  28,  IHU)  d.  at  Ix)ui8- 
ville,  Ky..  Oct.  5,  1881.  He  graduated  at  Am- 
herst, 1888,  and  studied  divinity  at  Prince 
JEklward,  Va.;  was  pastor  at  Kanawha  Salines, 
W.  Va..  1841-47 ;  at  Frankfort.  Ky..  1847-W; 
at  Baltimore,  1852-56,  and  at  Louisville  fcom 
1858,  with  an  interval.  1856-68,  as  professor 
of  eccU'.«io!og}'  at  Dainille,  Ky.  lie  wa.s  a 
leader  among  the  .Sontlu  rn  Pn-sbvterian.s  and 
publi.shed  The  Churrh  <f  OW.  Philud(  Ijihia, 
1858.  and  JHaamneM  of  lUdemption,  New 
ToA,  1888.  F.  M.  B. 

Rodgers,  John.  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1768), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  in  Boston,  Aug.  5,  1727  ;  d. 
in  New  York,  May  7,  1811.  He  was  taken  to 
Philadelphia  in  1728,  and  licensed  1747  :  pas- 
tor at  St.  George's,  Newcastle  Co. ,  Del..  1749- 
65.  and  thenceforth  in  Wall  St..  New  York ; 
army  chaplain  in  1776  ;  moderator  of  the  first 
General  Assembly,  1789.  His  Memoir  was 
written  by  8.  Miller,  New  York,  1809  ;  n.e., 
Phila.  (Pm.  Bd.)  F.  M.  B. 

Rogations,  religious  processions  with  pray* 
ers  for  special  blessings;  see  Litakt,  p. 
506. 

BofOMk  Bbananar  Plntt,  Reformed 
Dutch  :  b.  In  New  York,  Dec  18.  1817  ;  d. 

at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Oct.  23,  1881  ;  he  was 
craduatctl  at  Yale,  1837,  studied  theology  In 
Princeton  and  Hartford,  held  various  pa.storal 
charges,  last  in  New  York,  and  published 
Etmut  WM$  Is  T«¥ng  Mm,  Chsrtaloo. 
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8.  C,  18:57  ,  nint„riral  Diteourm  on  the  Itff. 
Ihitrh  Church  «f  Albany,  New  York,  18M; 
Tfif  PirrwuH  1%tng»  tf  iWir,  a  Mite  of 

sermuiis,  1H(3'3, 

Rogers,    Henry,    Conirrppntionallst  ;  b. 
Oct.  18,  1806  ;  d.  at  MachyiUlLth.  Waha,  207 
m.  I1.W.  of  lioodoii,  Aug.'  20,  1877.    He  was 
educated  et  Htghbiny,  wad  held  a  charge  for  ' 
eomc  years;  hm  ptoCBMOff  of  the  English 
language  and  UtBratwe  In  UniTenl^  Ooliege, 
London,  1889  ;    profcfl-sor  of  philosophy  In 
Bprlug  Hill  College,  Birmingham  ;  princi-  j 
pill  of'  Lrfiucashire  Indept-ndeut  Collego,  Man-  j 
cJaester,    1858.    He  oppose<l  Tnictariunism, 
satirized  Colenso  (1863),  and  publLnhcd  icn  or 
twelve  Tolumn8,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
Eclime  of  Faith,  London,  1852,  in  aoswcr  tO 
F.  W.  Newnuui'a  Fhmtitfi^itk. 

F.  M.  B. 

Rogers,  John,  martyr  ;  b.  at  Birmingham 
■bout  1600 ;  d.  at  Smithfleld,  Feb.  4,  1555. 
He  ma  ednceted  ut  Cambrldgje*  and  as 
Mn  «t  Antwerotmbtbed  Pwrtntaal  priiioipkM. 
As  **  Tbomaa  Hattbewe  "  be  publidied  in  1587 
an  Ensilisli  Bible,  based  on  those  of  Tyndale 
and  CovL-rdale.  In  1547  he  returned  from 
Wittenberg  to  England,  and  in  15-")1  received 
u  prebend  in  !St.  Paul's.  Un  Mary's  accession, 
155.3,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  was  the  first  to 
be  burned  in  that  reigu,  his  wife  and  eleven 
ddldnn  meeting  hhu  '  by  the  way."  His 
life  traa  wiitlea  by  J.  Lu  Cheater,  London. 
1861.  F.  H.  B. 

Robr,  Jobann  Friedrlch.  b.  at  RosslMch, 
Pninlan  8uu»^,  July  80. 1777 ;  d.  at  Weimar. 
June  15,  IMS;  was  in  1830 appointed  court- 
preacher  and  superintendent-general  at  Wei- 
mar, and  by  his  PredigeHUeratur,  1810-14, 
Js'euf  }ind  yeue*te  Predigerliteralur,  1815-19. 
Kritim-hf.  Frediger  BMiothek,  he  took  rank  as 
one  of  the  leamQg  wpwanmaliw  of  Oennan 
niiioualism. 

Romaine,  William,  Church  of  England  -, 
b.  at  Hartlepool,  Durham.  Sent.  25.  1714  ;  d. 
in  Ijondon,  July  26,  1795.  He  was  educated 
nt  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  17;J5>  aiiai  ke<l 
Warburton's  Ditine  Legation  from  Uic  univer 
sily  pulpit.  From  1748  he  held  lectureships 
In  London,  and  from  1764  waa  vector  of  Black- 
friaia.  In  1757  he  deollned  a  call  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  excluded  from  the  university 
pulpit.  He  was  an  extreme  Calvini»t  and  a 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  party.  His  chief 
books  are  The  Life,  Walk,  and  Triumph  of 
Faith,  London,  1768-71-94.  His  Work-s  were 
collected  in  8  vols.,  1796,  with  a  Life  by 
W.  B.  Oadogaa.  F.  IL  B. 

Roman  Catholic  Ohiuell,  (he  Dame  given 
to  that  bo<ly  of  Christians  who  acknowledge 
the  bi.shop  of  Rome  as  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  church  on  earth.  Thev  themaelvea  prefer 
the  title  of  Catholic,  or  Holy  CathoUe  draidi. 

HiBTOHT.  The  Roman  CatboHc church,  prop- 
erly so  speaking,  comes  into  existence  slowly 
■!vithin  the  period  from  the  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Constautiue  (313)  and  the  union  of 
the  papacy  with  the  new  Gfrnuui- Roman 
empire  at  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne  (800). 
Before  ihli  period  m  flod  a  cathone  fSbwKk  \ 


existing  under  the  government  of  bishops,  and 
in  some  places  of  melropolilans.  who  exi  rcisc 
no  control  over  each  nther,  but  live  iu  har- 
mony and  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The 
unity  of  the  church  consists  in  the  unity  of  the 
episcopate,  to  use  Cyprian's  term,  but  no  one 
bishop  towen  above  all  the  rest.  With  the 
alliance  made  between  the  civil  and  religious 
powers  in  818.  a  new  order  of  things  Ix-gan  to 
arise.  The  council  of  Nice  (325)  niadt- certain 
disciplinarv  regulations  which  were  to  affect 
particular  HX^jilitifa  or  the  whole  clmrch.  The 
tendency  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  local 
churches,  once  introduced,  continually 
strengthened.  The  power  of  the  great  bishops 
grew,  and  that  of  the  bishop  o?  Rome  waa 
soon  acknowledged  thraugbottt  the  entln 
Western  chnreh  with  fnore  or  Ins  dtetlnctnefle. 
Sardfca  (31-1)  helped  him  to  iiiukc  I^nmc  nn 
apiv'llate  court  ;  \'alc-nt:iii;iii  (  (intinix d  Ihis 
riglif  (445),  In  the  ciinfusii  ii  into  \\  l.ich  the 
public  affairs  of  Italy  and  the  West  fi  ll  upon 
the  coming  of  the  barbarian  invaders,  the 
bishop  of  Home,  who  possesned  the  most  solid 
power  then  existing,  and  had  the  moral  worth 
and  courage  to  make  it  felt,  became  more  and 
more  the  principal  figure  In  the  minds  of  men. 
The  empire  felt  in  800  that  it  needed  the  help 
of  such  u  bishop,  and  tlie  bishop  needed  the 
protection  of  the  empire. 

To  this  Ume  the  pope  of  Rome,  though 
claiming  in  an  undeflueu  manner  jurisdicliuu 
over  tlie  whole  church,  had  never  proceeded 
to  such  interference  with  the  afbfrs  of  the 
Eastern  church  as  to  make  a  rupture  inevi- 
table.  Bat  ia  ttie  dMr  cf  Photiua  (q.T.)  he 
made  such  daloia  aa  to  produce  a  formal 
separation  between  the  two  churches  (867). 
Though  various  unions  were  patched  up  after 
this,  Rome,  in  fact,  now  lost  lu-r  Cutliolicity 
almost  conl<'niporaneously  \\]\\\  'h'  Infritmiog 
of  the  development  of  her  highest  claims 
(Nicholas  I.,  858-867).  Thus  confined  to 
Western  Euroix:.  the  problem  of  Rome  was  lo 
obtain  mastery  over  all  the  elements  of 


within  this  limited  spi  liere.  No  gnat  poM 
appeared  after  Nicholas  till  Gregory  (lOTO- 

U>S5|,  who  advanced  the  papacy  by  wresting 
liic  power  of  apiwinting  his  ecclesiastical  sub- 
ordinates from  the  emperor,  and  by  eufurciug 
that  celibacy  which  was  to  make  the  clergy  of 
Rome  a  comjmct  body,  separatetl  from  all 
ordinary  human  ties  ana  devoted  solely  to  the 
church.  From  thb  time  to  Boniface  VIII. 
(1294-1308),  there  waa  a  oonitaat  struggle  for 
the  supremacy  between  the  pope  and  the 
states  of  Europe,  till  this  pope  det  lared  it  to 
be  necessary  \o  salvation  to  In-  subject  to  the 
Roman  ixjntiff.  From  the  sunimit  of  this 
arrogated  power,  rendered  partially  real  by  the 
results  of  the  crusades  (lOSSM  291)",  the  papacy 
descended  to  the  depths  of  subjection  to  tbie 
French  throne  in  the  "  Babylonish  Captivity," 
at  Avignon  (1506-1877),  and  emerged  from 
this  only  to  aiiik  alfll  lower  In  the  great  schism 
(1878-1449),  which  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Con* 
stance,  ana  Ba.<vel  sought  in  vain  to  heal. 

In  the  16th  century  o<'Curred  the  great  dis- 
ruption wrought  by  the  Reformation  (q.v.). 
England.  Ilollimd.  Norway.  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  with  large  portions  of  (iemianj^and 
SwllMf laodt  weire  ] 
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Borne.  Hm  (nrler  of  fhe  Jaralti  (f ouBded  |  mnts.  TheebtiTehiiMMtlMiMlil«,lntlMOiib> 
1540)  labored  dlllgentlj  to  repair  the  losses  i  olic  conception,  or  else  it  is  not  knowable.  since 
caused  by  the  Ren)rmation,  with  partial  sue- 1  man  must  be  able  to  recognize  it  by  na'unH  of 
cess.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-^)  |  his  aensva.  Its  vLsibility  is  a  i>:iriillfl  fu<  t  with 
checlcoil  the  proirn-ss  of  ProtcRtantism,  but  at  |  the  incarnation  l)y  which  God  inude  himself 
the  iMst  iif  (Irsohitiui;  !iliiii>st  l>fyoud  recovery  |  manifest  toman.  ' 

some  of  the  fairest  portions  uf  the  territory  of  i  The  nutrlu  of  the  idcul  church  are,  now,  all 
the  Oerinnn  empire.  In  the  new  world  it  also  ascribed  to  this  vitiiblf  church.  This  is  Apae> 
eeemed  probable  tbatdthollciUletwoald  rite  toUc  and  Catholic.  It  is  also  one.  Ita  uni^ 
of  great  magnifloBBOe.  In  tlie  latter  half  of  oondits  "  in  the  faithful  oonfeseion  of  the  en- 
the  XVIII.  century,  a  shower  of  sereie  blowi  tire  moral  and  doctrinal  system  of  Christ, 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  church.  The  order  of  '  comprising  the  entire  range  of  such  truth,  and 
Jesuits  had  to  hr  su^^pended  (1778);  in  France  that  upon  the  bu.sis  nf  ihc  divine  uuthuriiy  of 
free-thinking  was  permitted  undisturbed  cul-  Chrixl  rcpre»euteil  in  ihe  ehun  h.  "  S<j  Ilein- 
tivation  ;  in  Austria  and  Germany  tliere  was  a  rich.  But  neither  he  uur  the  (  ateelii^iuus  Ko- 
propositiou  to  establish  a  national  church  iu-  nianus  claims  that  the  Church  of  Home  has 
dependent  to  the  pope ;  the  French  licvolu-  sought  to  embrace  within  her  fold  all  Chris- 
ticHi  for  a  time  abolished  the  church.  Thus  it  tiami,  and  thus  to  mninlnin  the  unity  of  the  body 
entered  upon  the  present  century  under  un-  of  Christ !  It  is  also  infallible,  an  attribute 
favoittble  MMpioes.  Mapoleoa,  though  pro- .  which  is  now  taught  to  have  ita  organ  in  tlie 
feaaing  to  be  a  aon  of  the  ebnrcli,  tMndlM  it '  pope  (see  iRTAiiUnHury).  Wrother  the 
Tery  much  like  a  mjister.  The  temporal  church  teaches  that  salvation  is  pomihie  only 
power  of  the  pope  wuh  taken  from  him,  and  wiil)iu  her  fold  is  a  disputed  point ;  liut  tiie 
fhoutrh  it  was  restored  iti  ini  i,  and  the  .Jesuits  utterances  of  po]X'8,  of  the  Council  of  Tn  iit, 
iu  1K16,  the  prevalence  of  the  revolutionary  and  even  of  such  lilieral  Catholics  as  MOhler 
spirit  in  Europ*;  and  the  iirojjress  of  liheralisin  i  "  (■onne(  ti<jri  \s  iili  (  liri^i  is  also  always  at  the 
1848)  moved  straight  on  to  the  final  same  time  connection  witli  His  church,"}  as 
le«t ruction  of  the  temporal  power  in  1870.  well  as  the  logic  of  the  system,  render-  it  Oil- 
Bat  while  thus  hiunblea  in  the  political  i  deniably  a  part  of  the  otttdal  teaching. 

Bbere,  tlie  Romao  CadkoHc  Church  under '  With  Hiis  doctrine  «f  the  diarch,lt  ia  easy 
us  IX.  began  that  eoniaeof  qiiritua]  effort  to  see  wbal  Romaolnn  will  teach  as  to  tiie 
in  all  lands  which  has  given  It  new  strength,  source  of  dogmatic  truth.  Si-ripture  and  tni- 
The  hierarchy  was  re  f-titablished  in  Hollund  in  dition  are  put  uiK)n  the  sjmie  level,  hut  timii- 
IS-i^  bv  the  ere<  tion  of  one  arrlibisliopric  and  tion  is  simply  another  name  for  the  utternuces 
four  bishoprii  s.  The  same  step  wa.s  taken  in  of  the  church  by  papal  de<'isious,  decrees  of 
l!<>()  in  England,  where  one  archbishopric  and  councils,  etc.  A.s  w^e  need  a  church  to  bring 
twelve  bishoprics  were  established.    IhcMiniu  us  into  connection  with  Ood,  so  we  need  that 

Srovision  was  madefor  Scotland  by  Leo  XIII.  |  ttiis  diurch  should  possess  an  infallible  teach- 
I  1876.  The  mofement,  led  bj  J.  B.  New- '  ing  authority.  Through  the  church  we  gain* 
man,  who  went  over  to  tba  BoinaB  church  in  1  "aenae"  for  truth,  and  hence  in  the  church 
184.5.  gave  a  large  aamber  of  aocesriona  to  fhe  I  men  understand  the  Scriptures  and  the  tnith 
same  church  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  as  is  ini{MissihIe  without.  The  Bible  thus  he- 
ami  the  e<lucate<i,  among  whom  was  Mimniiijr,  oine.s  but  a  portion  of  the  complex  of  church 
made  Cardinal  in  1875.  In  G<>rniany.  the  n:  ti  .icbiag,  wUch  beaiS  with  it  tM  aUtllOli^Of 
suits  of  the  Vatican  council  and  of  tlie  Franco-  Gtnl. 

German  war  plunged  the  church  into  the  As  the  external  church  is  necessary  to  re- 
"  Kulturkainpf "  (qv.)  from  which  it  ia  |  lision.  so  the  clergy  is  necessary  to  the  church, 
slowly  emerging.  But  on  the  other  hand,  itt  >  TUm  exists  in  an  unbroken sucoeasion  from  the 
those  Catholic  countries  which  were  once  in  |  apoatlea,  and  forms  a  hierarchy  witb  the  pope 
closest  harmony  with  Rome,  the  progress  of  at  the  aper.  The  priesthood  Is  neoeasarr  for 
freedom  has  produced  limitations  of  the  the  governing  of  the  church,  but  particularly 
former  power  of  the  church.  Thus  in  Austria  for  the  adnunistnition  of  the  sacraments  and 
the  constitutitm  of  \'-*4H  introduc<'d  a  certain  for  mcfliation  lietweeu  the  believer  and  Gkxl. 
degree  of  toleration  whirli  has  proved  endnr-  Essentially,  the  nect-ssity  of  the  priesthood 
inj;,  and  in  Italy  and  Siiain  orders  have  been  rests  upon  the  ne('<  ssiiy  of  a  sacrifice,  which 
expelled  and  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  the  is  afforde^l  in  the  mass.  Ttie  clennr  is,  for 
secular  sphere  maintained.  di.scipl!nary  rcaaoas,  boond  ton  celibate  Ifito. 

DooKATic  Btctbm.  This  has  two  ele- .  (See  Papact.) 
ments.  One  oumnon  to  all  Christian  churches  I  So  much  for  ttie  dhnreh.  When  we  come 
and  tha  other  distinctive  of  the  Ohnroh  of !  to  the  doctrines  that  pertein  to  salvation,  the 
Borne.  In  general  it  maybe  said  that  the  Roman  church  teaches  tliat  justification  is 
whole  range  of  nnturnl  thcolotry.  the  l)eing and  ntnfci'ng  righteous,  not  ihfKiriiia  righteous, 
attributes  of  (tikI,  and  the  doctrines  cmlwKlied  .lustitication  by  faith  is  rejected,  and  the  ne- 
i:i  \\\r  errrds  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon,  are  the  cessity  of  gocnl  works  to  salvatioTi  is  empha- 
eninmon  faith  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  ^  sized .  These,  wrought  by  man  under  the  a-s- 
We  pass  th'Mi  to  the  distinctive  element!  of  |  sistance  of  divine  grace,  are  said  to  pr>Mlucc 
the  Roman  system.  '  true  merit,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  often 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  system  is  >  supposed  to  be  (he  means  of  earning  silva- 
that  of  the  church.  Tliis  ia  defined  so  as  to  i  tion.  Certain  works  aia  also  concelTed  to  be 
fdenHfy  it  with  the  visible  church,  which  is '  lieyond  the  reqtdremeats  of  tiie  law  of  Ood, 
distinguished  by  the  government  of  fhe  hie  anil  so  supererogatory,  as  ,  the  "  evangell- 
rarchy  and  the  administration  of  tlie  sacra-  uil  counsels,"  celitwicy,  poverty,  etc.  Hence 
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the  favor  shown  the  monastic  life.  With  ttii.s 
theory  is  also  intimately  associated  the  worship 
of  the  saints,  and  of  the  Virgin  in  particuhu*. 
They  have  the  power  to  help  men  through  the 
tnmefer  of  the  meritt  of  their  lupererogatory 
good  works.  In  the  case  of  the  Virgin,  the 
process  of  time  has  Iwl  to  her  exaltation  to  the 
position  of  a  mediator  ("  thiit  she  may  coiu  ili 
ale  God  for  us  .sinners  by  lier  intercession," 
Roinuii  (  "iitc<  hisrii),  ibv  a-it  riptiou  to  her  of  sin- 
lessness,  and  tinuliy  to  the  promulgation  (1854) 
of  her  immaculate  conception. 

Aa  the  ezteroal  chuich  ia  the  trae  church. 
10  the  aaeramenta  an  the  means  ef  the  con- 
ferment of  grace,  and  work  w  opere  operato. 
or  "  always  and  to  all  convey  the  grace  "  when 
they  nrt'  administt-ri  il  To  the  Tuidity  of  sac- 
runu  iits  ndnani.su  rtd  by  a  regularly  ordained 
prii'.st  lire  necessary  only  the  intention  to  ad- 
minlHtt-r  them,  the  "  form,"  or  the  word  of  In- 
stitution, and  the  matter,  as  bread  and  wine. 
The  doctrine  of  the  oput  operatum  is  an  aU 
tempt  to  secure  the  objectivity  of  grace,  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  changeMtendodaMiDBn;  hut 
10  do  It  the  neoenity  of  &ldi  in  the  recipient 
is  denied. 

Hence  baptism  is  the  mcrament  of  n\eenera- 
tion,  liy  winch  tlic  guilt  of  oritrinal  anil  actual 
sins  coinnntted  before  tJiiptism  is  washed  away. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Confirma- 
tion is  the  sacrament  of  strengthening.  The 
sacrament  of  penance  compruss  mentance 
(oontiltioo,  atmtion)^  oonfcsskm,  ssasfsctlon 
(works  done  or  pains  soflered  as  puniahments 
for  the  sins  confessed),  and  absolution.  The 
same  effort  to  obtain  objectivity  is  here  mani- 
fest. The  ('Htbolic  is  to  feel  a-s  sure  of  Ids 
forijiveness  ils  be  is  that  he  has  heard  the 
woriis.  '•  I  absolve  thee."  The  great  conti- 
dence  felt  iu  the  operation  of  the  sacraments 
has  le<l  the  I^oinan  Church  to  accept  a  very 
low  degree  of  attrition  as  sufficient  for  absolu- 
tion. The  chief  saenunettt  Is,  howewsr,  that 
of  the  Load's  Sap|ier»  This  has  two  paru, 
the  eueharlst  or  cornmnnion,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  MiLss.  AMien  the  word-s.  "  This 
my  IkkIv,  this  i.s  my  blood,"  are  si>okcn  uv(  r 
the  elements,  they  arc  believed  to  bo  miracu- 
lously changed  a.s  to  their  substancx;  inlt)  Uie 
substance  (transubstantiation)  of  the  bo<ly  and 
blcMxl  of  Christ,  though  their  accidents  (taste, 
etc.)  remain  the  same.  The  Church  then 
offers  this  nresent  Christ  as  her  only  possible 
offering  ox  tiianlugiviug  and  propitiaticm  to 
God.  The  sacriflw  of  Calvary  is  thus  re- 
r>eate<i,  and  a  true  expiation  offered.  (See 
Ma8.«».  p.  548).  In  tlu-  subsctjuenl  commun- 
ion, the  objectivity  of  the  sjicramenl  secures 
to  the  recipient  the  certainty  that  his  sins  an- 
forgiven.  The  cup  is  denied  to  the  laity,  but 
merely  as  a  disciplinary  regulation.  Marriage 
is  also  a  saenunent,  and  indissoluble.  Orders 
•ad  Extrsme  Unctloo  close  tlie  list. 

Purgatory  (q.  ▼.)  Is  a  plaoe  of  punishment 
in  the  future  world,  whoe  tlie  sins  not  satis- 
fied flor  In  this  lite  may  l»e  ssfriated. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN 
THE  UNITBD  STATES.— The  explorers 
who  disooreied  the  New  World  and  its  princi- 
pal portions  were  almost  all  Catholics.  What* 
ever  attempts  mm  made  tgr  Fralesiaiita,  it 


is  true  tiiat  the  first  successful  settlements 
in  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
were  made  by  Catholics,  fts  for  example  :  at 
St  Augustine  (1M6),  at  Santa  F6  (ISdS),  and  at 
San  Pmndsco  (1776>.  The  Franelk  entered  Can. 
sda  under  Champlain  (1604),  before  the  English 
were  at  Jamestown  (1607),  and  from  their  chief 
centers  in  Canada,  explorers  and  niis»i<ii]:irie8 
jx-netratcd  to  the  region  of  the  great  lake^  and 
the  Mis.siH8ippi,  opening  thcsi  t<  rntories  tO  the 
knowled^f  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
properly  b%ioB  in  the  United  States  with  the 
settlement  MMaiylaadlw  a  colony  of  Catho- 
lics and  Protestanta  under  the  susplcea  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  who  settled  at  St.  Mary's  in 
1684.  The  orijrinnl  charter  of  the  Cdlouy 
guaranteed  full  relij^iou.s  lilK-rly,  but  at  an 
early  iHrintl  the  Protestant  clement  put  the 
upiM-r  hand  in  the  colony,  and  in  1644  the 
Catholics  were  deprived  of  equal  rights. 
Though  l^slation  swung  between  two  ex- 
tlCBlca,  m  uie  whole  it  grew  more  and  more 
tmnmam,  la  1664  the  Tideration  Act  of 
IWW  was  repealed,  and  In  1608.  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James  II.  from  Knirland,  the  favors 
granted  by  Charles  II.  weit-  taken  away.  At 
the  tinie  of  the  Hevohition,  Catholics  wen'  not 
iicnnilted  Uie  public  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  the  colony  which  had  been  fountied  ex- 
pressly for  them.  And  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that,  thoQ^lMre  and  there  Catholics  in 
saiaU  numhen  weve  to  be  found,  the  church 
Imd  httdly  an  eilsieiiee  outside  of  Uaryland, 
where  15,000  of  the  possible  8B,O0O  CathoUcs 
in  the  country  were  living. 

Tlie  era  of  the  RevoluUon  was  favoralilc  to 
the  Catholics.  Congress  declared  in  1774  for 
full  relii:inus  tdlcnition.  The  enianciimtion 
of  Catholics  iu  Maryland  followed  in  1776, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  Catholics,  all  re- 
liKiotu  tests  were  prohibited  in  the  besiowment 
of  public  ofQce  under  the  general  government. 
At  the  doee  of  the  war  the  Catholics  felt  the 
need  of  a  more  perfect  organization,  and  Dr. 
John  Camill,  S.J,,  was  Tippninteil  first  pre- 
fect ap<.)st()lic,  and  then  tiisii(i[i.  being  conse- 
(•rat(^'d  in  England  in  1700.  He  wa*  a  cousin 
of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolltnn,  an<l  had 
been  educated  in  France  bv  the  Jesuits  Four 
lines  of  effort  lay  before  Lim  :  the  education 
of  the  youth  ;  the  formation  of  a  national 
clergy;  the  erection  of  churches,  and  the 
foundation  of  female  oomununitles.  CNwrge* 
town  College  (1780),  put  under  the  care  of  ex- 
Jesuits,  and  a  theological  seminary  (1791)  were 
among  the  institutions  founded  by  him.  But 
a  clerk'^y  was  wanting,  and  the  timely  arrival 
of  certain  French  priests  (28  between  ! 791  and 
1799)  was  a  help  in  this  direction  of  the  hiehest 
importance.  Several  of  them  afterward  l)e- 
came  bishops.  ImmigrBtion  b^an  to  furnish 
a  OathoUo  population  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
priests  followed  clone  in  the  wake  of  the  ad- 
vancing tide.  Thus,  in  17S7  they  were  in 
Kentucky:  in  17H!I  they  bad  commenced  a 
(  hiircli  in  Charleston,  anti  consi  crnied  one  in 
Boston  in  18t>3.  From  17S7  to  lb<.>7  tin-  total 
population  had  increased  from  2.'>.IKH1  to 
100,000,  and  the  number  of  priests  from  25  to 
70.  Mwwitline,  the  piognN  <rf  the  ovgaaln* 
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tion  of  the  church  had  been  equally  mpid. ' 
In  1H<W,  Baltimore  wfis  made  a  raetropoliu»n 
sec.    Heligitius  urikrs  were  introduced  which 
swelled  the  numher  of  priests  and  established  i 
several  institutions  of  learning.    AfUT  Dr.  ' 
WhitOeld  became  archbishop,  he  assembled  i 
Uie  first  prtA'incial  Council  of  Baltimore  (1H29).  i 
AmoDS  the  new  bishops  who  hud  l)een  ap-  [ 
pointed  was  Biihop  England  (laSO),  of  Chorlea- 
Um,  8.  C,  who  WW  a  orflHant  man,  of  Inde- 1 
fatlgable  activity.   He  found  his  diocese  with  ' 
but  2  churches  and  2  priests.    He  niifled  this 
number  to  16  churches  :  orpanize*!  institutions 
of  piety  :  established  the  Ursuline  nuns  and 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.    He  visited  Eurojie  tliree 
times  in  search  of  help,  and,  plunging  into 
severe  lalwrs  after  his  la.st  return,  died  in 
1842^  Biahop  Hughes,  of  New  York  (q.v.), 
was  one  of  the  dSief  agents  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  organization.    In  1846,  Oregon 
•City  was  made  a  metropolitan  Rce  ;  in  1847, 
St.  Louis  ;  in  1850.  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  Cincinnati.    Thus,  in  ls.")fl.  Die  Catholic 
(  liiiri  h  had  6  Hrelibi^hniiii(  «,  27  bishoprics, 
isiM)  priests,  1073  churches,  etc.    In  18.51,  the 
tirst  National,  or  Plenary  Coniici!  was  held  ; 
in  11^,  Baltimore  was  made  the  prinuUlal 
see  :  in  1B73,  Archbishop  McCloskey,  of  New 
York,  was  made  cardinal ;  which  honor  was 
eoofemd  upon  ArchhMiop  Gibbons,  of  Balti- 
more, June  7.  1886.    The  Churcli  is  under  the 
control  of  the  ('"nf/nf/iitio  de  J'r:/jMi<ji!>i<lti 
Fiih',  in  Home,  and  the  follow  ing  statistics  arc 
derived  from  the  Annual  of  tliat  congregation 
forl889: 
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FaOun.  New  York.  1874 ;  on  the  Protestant 

Bide,  Whately,  The  Errort  of  Jiomnnitm, 
London,  5th  ed.,  1856  ;  Littledale,  licitDnts 
AynitiJit  Joining  tJtt  Church  of  Itvmt,  18K5  ; 
but  better,  Hase,  EandSnieh  der  J'rokstan- 
tHi^F$lmtk,mti.t  Leipitg.  1818. 

Romans,  Bpistle  to  the,  was  written  \if 
Paul  at  Corinth.  A.  D.  68,  Just  aahe  was  leav* 
ing  that  citT  for  Jeninlem  (Rom.  xr.  96,  zvl. 

28).  It  is  tne  moet  fmportant,  systematic,  and 
ar^mentative  of  all  the  apofltolic  epistles, 
beiiij:  a  profound  discussion  of  man  s  fallen 
state  and  of  (rtni's  provision  for  his  recovery. 
Cli.  i.  Iti,  17  contains  the  theme,  viz  ,  the  gos- 
|iel  OS  ttie  power  of  God  which  alone  can  save. 
Ch.  i.  18  to  ill.  20  constitute  the  uega^ve  pittt 
of  the  aigmnent  bv  eatabUsbing  the  commm 
depmTi^  of  both  Jewa  and  Oentilea  and  their 
consequent  lost  condition.  Then  Cb.  ill.  91 — 
V.  SI  establish  the  podtlve  side  of  the  questloii 
by  describinfr  salvation  as  the  gift  of  God 
socurtnl  only  by  faith.  In  this  the  author  intro- 
dui  es  tlie  famous  comparison  between  Adam, 
the  natunilheadof  the  liumanriK  I  ,  an<l  Christ, 
the  head  of  his  chosen  people,  as  line  a  (jeneral- 
ization  as  ever  was  niaide.  Ch.  vi.  shows  that 
tU*  doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation  is  not  and 
cannot  be  unfriend^  to  okhsIs.  Ch.  vil.  seta 
forth  the  excellence  of  the  hw  in  itself  bat  Us 
inability  to  sanctify,  and  descril>es  with  p-eat 
vipor  the  inward  conflict  Iwtwcen  rnnscicnce 
!in<l  fwissiiin  in  the  natural  man  hs  >oiiir  say,  or 
between  the  new  nature  and  the  old  as  others 
say.  Ch.  viii.  exhibits  the  work  of  the  spirit 
over  against  the  worii  of  the  law,  and  concludes 
with  a  wondrous  burst  of  eloquence  over  the 
saf e^  of  the  beUerer  despite  aU  foes  and 
obstaeleB. 

Here  the  MOitle  turns  to  consider  the  uni- 
versality of  tne  salvation.  It  is  offered  to  the 
Jew  tirst  and  also  to  the  Gt?ntile.  The  failure 
to  save  the  former  is  only  apparent.  Ch.  ix. 
treats  of  Gcsl's  .sovereignty  uiui  shows  that  his 
promise  is  not  void,  to  wliich  Ch.  x.  furnishes 
the  due  counterpoise  in  urging  man's  responsi- 


F.  H.  F. 

A  complete  and  impartial  history  of  the 
Church  of  Home  since  the  Council  of  Con- 
alanoe  is  «  desideratum.  A  good  beginning 

has  been  made  in  >I.  Creighton's  Ilixtort/  of 
the  Pnpijry  dnriiifj  (fu- Pfriml  of  the  liiforimi- 
tion,  London  and  New  York,  1882-87,  4  vols. 
Of  course,  this  history  is  part  of  the  general 
theme  in  the  nianii:iN.%  , ;/.,  Kurtz'  new  Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  lf<yo,  3  vols.  ;  Fisher,  New  , 
York,  1887.   See  Lit.  under  Rkkohmation.  i 
For  Roman  OathoUc  docMne  see  Hefele,  Chn-  \ 
eOtengmlUelUe,  n.  e.  continued,  Freiburg  in 
Br.,  1878  (sqq.) ;  MOhler,  Symbolunn,  Eng. 
trans.  ;  Lonaon,  1843  (but  Roman  Catholic  ! 
works  prior  to  the  V.uiran  Council  need  alter- 
ation) ;  Cardinal  Gibbon's,  The  Faith  of  Our] 


bilitv  and  insisting  that  the  Jews  are  excluded 
by  tbefr  own  unbelief.    Ch.  xl.  completes  the 

solution  of  the  problem  by  declaring  that  God 
has  not  cast  off  his  people,  but  overrule*!  their 
unbelief  for  the  sidvation  of  the  CtentiK  s.  after 
which  all  Israel  shall  be  savwl  :  and  in  view 
of  this  result  the  ajKwtle  bursts  out  into  what 
has  justly  been  called  "  the  sublimest  apos- 
trophe existfaig  even  in  tibe  pegw  erf  inspinoioii 
itself." 

The  rest  of  the  Epistle  Is  occupied  with 
practical  exhortations  showing  how  man  is  to 
show  his  gratitude  for  the  free  salvation  of  the 

Gospel.  Ch.  xii.  gives  general  directions  of 
great  spiritual  jnnver  ami  unction.  After  thi."} 
I'onie  special  tlisnissions  in  regard  fooliedienco 
to  rulers  (Ch.  xiii.)  and  the  exercise  <if  for- 
bearance and  charity  in  differences  of  (j})inioa 
in  unessential  matters  (Ch.  xiv.-XT.  14).  Then 
follow  personal  explanations  (xr.  14-81},  mes- 
sages and  greetings todilEerent  persona,  swam* 
ing  against  sodl  as  cause  division,  and  Anally  s 
doxology,  rich  in  contents  and  deep  in  feeling. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  Idus  IxH-n 
established  In/yond  reasonable  douht.  and  of 
its  permanent  and  priceless  value  the  Ileforma- 
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tion  of  the  KKb  century,  in  which  it  played 
fl«ch  an  inmaftaBt  part,  to  a  livinf  witQeas. 
Luther  oooslaered  ft  "the  ditef  pan  of  the 

New  Testament."  and  Coleridge  pronounced 
it  "  the  most  profound  work  iu  existence." 

Tlir  lx>t  ( I  imiiKiitai  ies  are  those  by  Tholuck, 
Phili^ipi,  Iloilge,  ami  Shedd ;  more  iiKxleru 
favorites  are  by  J.  A.  Best  (London  6th  ed. 
1885)  and  Sadler  (1888).  T.  W.  C. 


B,  the  capital  city  of  Ita^y,  founded 
788  B.  C,  grew  fmm  the  soudleit  beginnings 
to  be  mi!«tre$»  of  almost  all  the  known  world, 
and  then  itself  succumbed  to  the  government 

of  a  single  emperor,  till  il  lust  its  place,  even 
a.s  the  M'at  of  govcrnmeiit,  at  the  time  <if  Con- 
stun  i  inc.  Tlic  hi?>liopric  of  Home  was  now 
rising,  and  for  centuries  il  continued  to  be  the 
imperial  center  of  the  church,  till  in  our  own 
day  it  has  become  the  capital  of  a  new  Italy. 

The  importance  of  Home  for  the  history  of 
the  churcn  be^ns  with  the  aetUemeut  there  of 
numbers  of  Jews  about  the  time  that  the 
Romans  tirst  came  Into  connection  with  the 
Jews  (B.  C.  03).  at  the  capture  of  Ari--t(ilnilus 
by  Pon>pcy.  Tin  v  were  allotted  n  portion  of 
tlie  city  by  theinsLlvea,  and  were  shown  vari- 
ous favors  by  soni«'  of  tlic  emperoni,  but  were 
commanded'  bv  Claudius  "  to  depart  from 
Bame,"  possibly  for  commotions  occurring  in 
comMctkHt  wiUk  the  pceacblng  «f  Ohitottamtj. 
Thev  seem  eoon  to  have  retnraed,  and  formed, 
as  ef--ewhcre.  a  natural  point  about  which  the 
early  preaching  and  the  gathering  of  the  first 
Christian  church  went  on. 

The  Chri.stian  chu.ch  at  Rome  owes  its 
origin  to  unknown  intluenccs,  probably  to  the 
efforts  of  travelen>  and  indindualsacLins  under 
the  generous  impulses  of  Chiistlan  seal,  with- 
out eapedal  commission  liom  any  one.  The 
Boman  Catholic  legend  tiiat  Peter  founded  the 
church  at  Rome  has  no  evidence  in  its  belialf  ; 
the  tradition  that  he  was  bishop  tiiere  25  years 
is  a  mere  impo*^^illility.  When  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle,  the  church  seems  to  have  been  com- 
jK)sed  chiefly  of  Gentile  converts.  Tlie  natural 
advantages  of  the  metroiHtlU  built  up  the 
Christian  community,  and  we  aoon  And  the 
church  of  Rome  enjoying  the  aame  vn^ni- 


oence  which  the  city  iiael: 

The  interesting  spots  in  Rome  connected 
•with  the  Apostle  Pwil  are  the  Appian  Way. 

and  the  "  im!:icc,"  probably  iipnti  the  Palatine  ; 
but  the  ^laln<  rtine  Prisf)n,  w  In  rf  Fetor  and 
Paul  ari-  siiiii  to  iiuve  iM-m  privo!icr>.  ami  the 
otlii  T  places  of  martyrdom  and  burial,  are  all 
till  inly  the  i)roduct  of  the  myth-building 
tendency  of  the  human  mind.      '  F.  H.  F. 

BoBM  and  Ohriatlanity.  See  Fsaawi;- 

TIOKS. 

Ronge,  Johannes,  b.  at  Bischofswalde, 
Silesia,  Oct.  Ifi,  1*^1 was  (  ducated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  ordained  a  priest 
and  appointed  chaplain  at  Grottkau,  in  1840, 
but  was  excommunicated  and  degraded  in 
1844  because  he  was  the  leader  of  the  German- 
Catholics  (see  p.  8S8).  In  1848  he  deroled 
himself  to  politics  and  had  to  flee  to  London. 
After  the  publication  in  1S61  of  the  edict  of 
amnesty  he  returned  to  Uermouy,  isetUed  at 


Rood, 


Frankfort,  and  tried  to  form  some  kind  of  a 

religious  reform  iiarty. 

Ransdorfers  or  Zionitea.  a  sect  fonosd 
in  1741,  at  Elbcrfcld.  Rhenish  Prussia,  by  ooo 
Elias  Eller,  who  called  himself  Zion<-FSther: 
and  Anna  von  Bucbel.  who  called  herself 
Zion-Mother.  with  Bchleiermacher,  the  grand- 
fadierof  the  theologian,  for  their  aid-de-c«mp. 
Eller  died  in  17&0,  and  thus  his  slop.son, 
Bolckhaus,  iH  came  Zion-Father,  but  iu  17(15 
the  set  1  di^]i<  rse<l  on  account  of  immoral- 
ity ;  Sehleiermaciicr  had  left  it  long  before. 
See  Krug,  Sehvamurei  An  Or0t$henogthum 

Ihr<j.  ls,-,l. 

in  Old  English,  from  t^e  Saxon, 
nMB''or"cnidflz.'' 

Rosary,  Latin  rvmrium.  "a  garden  of 
roses."  is  a  string  of  l)eads  usul  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  keep  account  of  their  prayers. 
The  origin  of  the  device  is  unknown.'  It 
is  u.sed  also  by  MoJiamme<lans  and  Hindoos, 
and  was  pmlwuly  bnjuglit  to  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders.  The'nunilx  r  of  beads  is  generally 
tlf  ty-flve.  namely  fi^e  decades  of  smaUer  beaas 
for  Ave  Marias,  and  fire  larger  ones  for  Pater 
Noslcrs.  Both  to  the  name  and  the  number 
of  beads  there  has  been  invented  &ome  sym- 
bolism of  a  rather  indifferent  descriptioa. 

RoaooUiiyOr  RoMlin,or  Rnoelln.was  born 
in  the  diocese  of  Solseons,  educated  at  Rheims. 

and  a  canon  of  Compiegne,  when  in  1092  he 
W!is  conileuuied  by  th(;  synod  of  Sois.sons  and 
comiK  llcd  to  retract  certain  nhilosophical  views 
whiili  tlireateucd  to  transform  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  Tri-theism.  An- 
selm  wrote  a  refuUition.  Jide  triniUUit. 
Abelard  had  Is  en  a  disciple  of  hb,  but  die* 
avowed  the  diadplesbto  and  even  wrote  an 
attack  upon  him,  81. 

Rose,  The  OoMaa.  See  Goum  Bom, 

Toe,  p  331. 

Rose.  Hugh  James,  Church  of  England  : 
It.  at  Uckfield.  Surrey,  Eiiiiland.  Vi\)')  ;  d.  at 
Florence.  Italy,  Dec.  22,  1838.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1817,  and 


▼icar  of  Horsham,  Surrey.  1822-80 ;  prebea- 
dary  of  Chtehester.  1887-W ;  Christian  Advo- 
cate at  Cambridge,  1829-88 ;  rector  of  Had- 
lei^h,  Stiffolk.  1830.  which  he  exchanged  for 
Fairstead.  Es.s<'x,  and  St.  Thomas,  Southwark, 
1H;W  ;  principal  of  King  s  College,  London, 
lf<86.  He  edited  the  Eneyd'jHtdia  Mitropoli- 
tana,  18:16-38,  was  an  extremely  active  and 
advanced  Chun-hman  (though  not  of  Oxford) ; 
had  much  to  do  with  starmig  the  Tractarian 
movement.  P.  1(.  B. 

Rosenmiiller.  Emat  Frledricb  Carl,  b.  at 
Hessberg,  SaxrMri:dMen,  Dec.  10,  1768;  d. 
at  lA-ipzig.  Se|<t  17,  ISIC;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  and  arcbttoloor  at 
Leipzig,  in  1796,  and  published  AAoTm  tn  Y.T,, 
Leipzig,  im-1817. 16  vols.,  abridged  into  B 
vols.,  1828-85,  besides  many  other  works. 

Roaioruciana.  In  1614  appeared  Fcma 
firatermMit  du  IMichen  Onm*  da  Boten- 
krgtuf*.  probably  written  trr  Job. Val.  Andrea, 

niifl  jiroVinhlv  meant  a.s  a  sniin'  upon  the  alche- 
mists uud  oatrolugers  of  that  time.  Feopio 
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ndsondentood  it,  however,  and  took  it  for  the  I 
veal  history  of  an  actually  existing  secret  so- 
ciety. In  u  short  time  all  (Jcrmanv  was 
divided  into  two  camps,  of  which  the  one 
hoped  that  the  world  should  be  saved  by  the 
Rosicrucians,  while  the  other  feared  that  it 
might  be  destroyed  by  them ;  and  it  took  a 
lot^  time  before  it  dawned  upon  the  public 
tiMA  ttM  wJiote  depended  upon  a  mjrtiflntion. 
But  the  wont  wm  that  people  wera  found  who 
understood  how  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the 
commotions,  and  fraudulent  onlersof  Kosicru- 
cians  were  formed  which  exemsvd  their  powur 
for  evil  far  into  the  ISUi  century.  See  ilar- 
prave  Jennings,  Thf  Rimcrucian*,  London, 
1871,  8d.  ed.,  1887 ;  Waite,  Reai  hutory  (tf  R., 
1887;  F.  UartmMn,J»lAeiV0mMe  .  .  .  IBt- 

Roaminl-Ctorbfttl.  Antonio,  the  foun- 
der of  modem  Idealism  in  Italy,  b.  at 

Kovereto,  Italian  Tvrol,  13  m.  s.w.  of  Tn-nt, 
in  a  noble  and  wealt)iy  Catholic  family,  March 
25,  175)7  ;  d.  at  Stresa,  on  the  Lago  JtaL'irinre. 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  year  1855.  "  And  what 
stirring  memories,"  say-»oue  of  bis  biographers, 
"does  that  date  call' up  I  It  was  a  terrible 
epoch.  All  Europe  was  Itist  then  oonvulsed 
by  the  horrible  triumphs  or  a  peraidoue  philos> 
ophy,  which  found  its  practical  embodiment  In 
the  frightful  atroeitics  <if  the  French  revolu- 
tion." It  would  ^eeI^  tlmt  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  the  thite  <if  birth  of  tins  mat)  and 
bis  declared  purpos*'  in  life,  for  this  has  been 
"  to  restore  the  priiic-iples  of  truth  trampled  on 
by  the  revolutionary  ionovatorH,  and  to  give 
beck  to  Christian  philDUpliy  its  unity,  honor, 
Mdpraatige."  Wiiatefver  can  be  said  acainit 
the  arroganoe  of  this  deebnitlon  and  Its  non- 
fulfillment,  itcanlw  asserted  for  Rosmini,  that 
he  inis  worked  honestly  for  it  and  luts  done 
much  g<x)d  for  liis  Chiireli.  Were  it  not  for 
Uie  oinKwition  of  the  .Jesuits,  lie  would  have 
hevTi  ean()ni/.e<l  liy  this  time,  so  hiudi  is  the 
veneration  for  him  among  his  own  fellow- 
believers.  Though  an  eldest  .son,  he  was  early 
devoted  to  the  Church  and  took  lioly  ordera  in 
1819.  la  1838  he  visited  Rome  and  was  kindly 
mottnA  bgr  Pius  VII..  and  later  by  Gregor 
XVI.,  who  offered  him  the  high  past  of  tfdi- 
tore  di  Rota,  but  Rosmini  declined  it.  Leo 
XII.  and  Pius  VUI.  were  also  friendly  toward 
him,  and  so  was  Pius  IX. 

When  30  years  of  age.  he  dniftc<l  his  plan 
for  a  new  holy  order  and  began  to  realize  it  in 
1827.  This,  the  most  recent  order  of  the 
Church,  is  €Uiivt  rather  than  etmUmfiati'Be, 
and  subplemente  Uie  oidiaaiy  datiea  of  tfae 
nuMdiiaf  priesthood.  The  "Institute  of 
Charity**  or,  as  the  Italians  say,  the  Ros- 
minians,  may  be  priests  or  laymen,  and  bind 
thems<'lve>  to  any  work  of  chanty,  be  it  cor- 
porcjil.  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  directe<l  b^ 
oishop  or  superior  or  ixtjx-.  The  onler  is 
epreud  all  over  the  world,  having  branches  in 
all  prominent  cities. 

Bosrainl's  SUtema  fiotofieo  it  aa  encydo-  j 
pedie  arrangement  of  all  faunaii  kttowledfe.  | 
The  conception  is  developed  by  him  in  40  vols. , 
His  desire  is  to  restore  philosophy  to  love  and  , 
respect.  He  proposes  to  return  "to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  ancients,  but  to  give  these  teachings  i 


the  benefit  of  modern  methods.  A  complete 
and  exhaustive  treatment  of  Kosmini  s  ideas 
will  be  found  in  his  '•  New  essay  on  the  orii;in 
of  ideas."  translated  int^j  Enpiish  in  1883-84 
(London).  Another  presentation  will  be  found 
in  Thomas  David.son's  book,  "  Kosmini's  pbilo- 
sophicul  system,"  London,  1883,  which  also 
contains  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  a  full  bibliof* 
raphy  (rf  his  wwlu  and  the  literatiue  rehiV 
ingtohim.  RonnlnfiBan  important  eiemoit 
in  the  re-awakenIng  of  political,  moral,  and 
intellectual  life  of  inixlern  Italy,  a  movement 
n-pri  seiitcd  among  others  by  su(  h  imiiifs  ius- 
tliose  of  Miuizoui,  G.  Conour,  Mamiuiii,  Tom- 
uiiiM  o  ;  a  min  t  nu  tit  which  brings  ancient 
and  nuxiern  thought  to  betir  upon  each  otlier, 
trying  to  correct  the  primary  — llllUJlioiil  of 
both  and  ondeavoring  to  find  a  wa^  eut  lo  a 
new  and  beMar  oider  of  tilings.  In  1848,  Roa- 
mini  was  sent  on  a  mission  by  Charles  Albert 
to  Rome  to  induce  Pius  IX.  to  join  the  Italian 
Confederation,  and  tn  alU  w  ihr  i  iti/..  ti-  i  t"  the 
pontitical  states  to  paitieipate  in  llie  unr  of 
n.-uidiial  independence.  At  fir^t  his  elToit.s 
were  successful  ;  he  was  made  a  mcnilxT  of 
the  papal  cabinet  and  the  pope  formally  inti- 
mated to  him  his  promulgation  to  Uie  cardi- 
nalale  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  the  formal 
OHmnoniy  of  elevatioii  to  become  a  prince  of 
theCburcb.  All  ttaisbappened  while  Pius  IX. 
was  dominated  by  liberal  ideas.  Hut  the 
Jesuits  got  the  upjier  hand,  forceil  a  reartion- 
ary  j)olicy  ujkhi  the  rK)ji<',  and  defcad  d  Hos- 
mini's  nomination.  \  rom  this  time  tliey  began 
a  scries  of  [x-rseeutious  against  him  aiid  suc- 
ceeded, for  prudential  reasons,"  in  plac  ing 
two  of  his  books  on  the  Inda.  They  still 
oppose  the  canoniiatinn  of  thia  **  moat  saintly 
and  most  flluatrians  son  of  ttie  Church.^ 


After  this  political  venture  he  returned  in  dis- 
grace to  his  retreat  at  Stresa  on  the  Lfigo 
ilaggiore,  where  be  again  devotetl  himself  lo 
the  work  of  the  restoration  of  philotMiphy  and 
the  labors  of  his  onh-r. 

Besides  tlie  IxKiks  already  given  above  sea 
Eng.  trans,  of  '!'!,,  Fio  '\V;)(i,iU  of  lldbi/ 
Church,  London,  1888  ;  also  Prof.  Botta's  essav 
on  Italian  Philosophy  in  the  Ameriain  eu. 
of  UeberwM's  EMary  of  PhUmaphy,  N.  Y., 
1873-74,  3  vols.  (II.  90-96);  «ind  G.  S.  Mac- 
Walter's  (Ix)ndon,  1H88.  2  vols  );  and  Lockr 
hart's  (2d.  cd.  1886,  2  vols.)  lives  of  him. 

C.  H.  A.  Bnii]U0AABO. 

Roswltha.  (Hrotsoit),  or  Claxtanrmlidut^ 
as  slie  herself  translated  her  name,  was  a  mm 
at  OanderBheim.  and  lived  in  the  bnt  half  of 
the lOthcent.  She ia the  flrstOennati  poeteia 
and  the  Urst  dramatist  since  the  Roman  epoch. 
Besi<leslier  Ctwiix  ink  gtMix  Oihhinin  I.  iiiijii  rn- 
lorin,  and  the  history  of  her  own  moiiastery, 
which  both  have  Iiisforical  value  and  are 
found  translated  into  German  in  Gi^rhifht- 
nchrtiber  (Ur  deutitelitH  V'>rttit,\o\.  v.  (Berlin. 
1860),  she  wrtjte  six  spiritual-moral  pieces  in 
the  style  of  the  then  popuhir  Terence.  Her 
object  was  largely  to  ooaatenct  the  iaflueaoe 
of  claastcal  ooarseneaa,  but  she  touches  themes 
of  very  doubtful  propriety.  She  is  aiqrUiing 
but  prudish,  yet  never  coarse.  Roswitha 
dramatiml  legends  in  the  same  manner  as 
bhakespeare  dramatized  tales.   Uer  collected 
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were  flrst  publlahed  by  K.  Celtia. 
Nllrabeiif.  1601,  aftiBr  a  cofigr.  be  found  in 
the  moDMteiy  of  8t.  Bmnwrau  m  Regensburg. 
He  adorned  hin  edition  with  a  Dllrer  wood-cut 

n'pr»?sfiuiiiEr  Roswitlm  hfindincr  a  copy  of  her 
works  to  otto  ihe  Great  and  Archbishop 
William  of  Mayfnce.  At  tin- time  of  Ccltiss 
publication,  tiie  learned  of  the  day  called  her 
"  llie  Genniui  Musi-,"  and  her  fume  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Europe.  The  edition  by 
£.  A.  BatrcIc  (Hmtimtha,  Werke,  NQrnberg, 
inS),  gives  a  full  bibliography  of  Itoewltba 
literature.  J.  Bendizen  pubUriied  her 
comedies  at  LQbeck  in  1857,  and  a  Gennan 
translation,  Ahona,  IBSO-SB.  (See  Aschbach, 
Roneitha  und  Conr,  Celtia,  Wien,  Ibdl  ;  2d. 
ed..  \>m.  H.  Kopks,  HroUmt  ton  Ckmden- 
Adm,  Berlin,  1668.) 

O.  H.  A.  BmanaaaaD. 

Rota  Romana,  with  if.s  twelve  auAiU/re», 
claims  to  1m;  the  higlus^t  Court  of  Justice  in 
Christendom,  Jind  wius  In  Die  Middle  Ages 
often  rccoguizctl  and  appi'aled  to  a.s  such.  It 
still  exisLs,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pop* 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  waUa  of  the  vuti- 
«an.  The  origin  of  the  name  "  rota  "  is  un- 
known, c.  p. 

Rothe  <ro-teh)  Richard,  b.  at  Pnsen,  Jan. 
28.  lim  -,  d.  at  Heidelberg,  Aug.  dO,  1867; 
Studied  theolofflr  at  Heidetberg  and  Berlin, 
and  WM  ttt  18W  appointed  professor  in  Heidel- 
berg. Hi9  principal  work  Is  TlteologtMhe 
Ethik,  1845-48,  8  vol..  9d.  revised  edition, 
18fi7-72,  5  vols.,  which  is  generally  recognirxd 
as  one  of  the  finest  fniits  ever  producetl  hy 
speculative  theoloiry  The  standpoint  is  very 
simple :  absolute  identity  of  religion  ancl 
morals,  so  that  no  act  by  man  can  be  tndr  moral 
unless  its  roots  reach  Uie  Christian  dogma ; 
and  the  unfokUng  of  that  standpoint  Is  as 
hoUb  In  its  totality  as  novel  and  surprising  in 
its  detalb.  He  ano  pabHiiiBd  AnfUnge  der 
ehrittUcfii  n  Kirche,  1837,  and  after  his  death 
many  of  hi.s  lectures  and  sermons  were  edited 
by  his  friends  und  disciples  from  his  notes. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  bis  sermons, 
EdiiibiirLTli,  18t7.  His  life  was  written  by 
Nippold,  Wittenberg,  187:i-75.  2  vols. 

Rous,  Francis.  Puritan  layman,  b.  at 
Halton.  Cornwall,  1079;  d.  1(558.  He  was 
educated  ut  Oxford,  studied  law,  sat  in  ]Mirliu- 
ment  under  Charks  L,  as  afterwanl  under 
Cromwell ;  was  prorost  of  Exton  1648.  and  a 
lay  member  of  tbe  Westminster  Assembly. 
To  tikis  body  his  Ftalmi  translated  into  Eng- 
KsA  meter  were  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mons. Xov.  20,  1648.  and  by  it  revi.setl  after 
publication  in  London,  1646.  Agiun  revistrd 
by  a  Scottish  Committee,  the  version  was 
"allowed "by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  1649,  and  "  appointed  "  to  be 
suug  in  congregations  and  fanulies.  For  over 
two  centuries  it  was  in  almost  exclusive  use. 
and  considered  superior  to  all  other  Tersioos, 
Bow's  pixMO  voricB  were  collected  In  one  vol., 
folk).  1607.  F.  M.  B. 

Ronasean  (roo-so),  Jean  Jaoqaaa^  b.  at 
Qenevn,  June  28,  1712  ;  d.  at  ErmenonTiUe, 
near  Paris,  June  8.  1778.  His  life  to  not  edi- 
fying to  t«M.  In  its  flrst  half,— the  appren- 


tice-boy running  away  on  account  of  laziness ; 
the  Ronan  Catholio  oonven  who  dissembles  \ 
tbe  Tslet  who  steels :  the  naiamonr  of  Madame 

de  Warens, — there  is  notning  which  awakens 

sympathy.  In  the  latter  half, — the  slave  of 
TliereS4.'  Ivi^vasseur,  ciipyiiiL,--  mn-ir.  and  bring- 
ing their  children  tt)  the  foundling  hospital  ; 
the  brilliant  writer,  tlattereii,  petted,  cajoled 
by  everybody,  yet  stooping  to  the  meanest 
tncks  in  order  to  gratify  his  coarse  egotism 
and  abuoimal  vanity :  tiie  simttereii  mind  pur- 
sued by  speeten  mm  ghosts  which  bis  own 
imagiMtlon  ciestes,— there  is  nothing  which 
commands  lespeeL  But.  as  a  commentary  to 
his  works,  the  study  of  his  life  is  quite  indis- 
jieusable.  For  those  works.  La  noureUe 
Hdoi»e,  Ijf  contint  i»>ri(il,  Kiiiik,  and  L'onjen- 
nnnn.  whidi  e.\er(  is<-d  the  de«  pcsl  and  most 
decisive  influence  on  their  time,  und  which 
Imve  contributed  a  large  share  to  the  fonaatioa 
of  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  18th  oaitui7, 
cannot  be  undeistood ;  nay,  Hmj  cannot  fail 
to  be  misunderMood  wnlnas  collated,  chapter 
for  chapter,  with  what  their  author  really  was 
and  actually  did.  Now,  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  sure  rule  that  no  %-erdict  nn  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  an  author  should  be  accepted  sis 
tinal  until  liis  works  have  been  read  twice  by 
mankind,  with  a  century  or  two  between  the 
flrst  and  the  s«,-cond  time  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  when  our  time  is  done,  having 
given  Rousseau  his  seoHid  reading,  the  ver- 
diet,  not  on  the  talent  of  his  works,  but  on  the 
tnilli  they  contain,  will  read  quite  different 
from  what  it  mid  a  century  ago.  Some  of  Lis 
fundanuntal  ideas,  the  social  contract,  f«)r  in- 
stance, are  now  recognized  as  futile  mistakes  ; 
they  were  very  brilliant,  they  iiave  done  their 
mischief,  they  are  spent.  Others,  his  nature- 
worship,  for  instance,  such  as  he  places  it  in 
direct  antagonism  to  civilization,  are  looked 
upon  with  great  susplcloB :  and  it  is  not  on* 
likely  that  this  very  Idea  win  one  day  be  found 
out  to  repres^'nt  a  very  ingenious  form  of 
atheism.  At  all  eveiitji,  it  is  an  e.\j>erience 
that  wherever  Rousseau,  with  his  luiture-scn- 
timentality,  comes  in,  Christianity  goes  out. 
There  is  an  excellent  life  of  Rous.-M.-'aut  by  John 
Morley,  Loudon,  1878,  3  vols.,  about  which. 
howe\  er,  it  should  he  noticed  that  in  historical 
criticism  Just  the  very  strong  feeling  of  the 
duty  of  justice  and  fairness  must  be  willing  to 
take  a  certain  amount  of  ri.<!k  in  onler  not  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  palliating  what  ought 
onfy  to  be  pitied.  C.K 

Roneael  <roo-,9el),  Gerard,  b.  about  1480. 
at  Vacqueric,  France,  about  80  miles  north 
of  Paris  ;  d.  about  1600,  at  01£ron,  France,  at 
the  foot  of  the  ^rreMss ;  studied  AvmaiMsro 
and  theoloBy,  sssoctstea  fntiuMitply  with 
LefJvres  d'Etnples  in  Paris  nnd  Cujiiin  in 
Strassburg,  correspondwl  with  Calvin  and  llw 
other  reformers,  and  was  in  LV^e  rtpi>ointed 
confessor  to  the  queen  of  Navnrni.  who  in  15:16 
made  him  tush'.p  of  ( )lt'Ton.  As  bishop,  he 
intro<luci'<l  the  French  language  in  the  service, 
administere<l  the  Lord's  8ui)per  mib  utniqut 
tpede,  celebrated  mass  in  pUun  citizen's  dress, 
snd  wrote  an  exposition  for  hto  clergy  of  the 
Decalogue,  the  Creed,  etc,  which  contained 
aU  the  eesisntlal  doctrines  of  Protestantism. 
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But  he  never  left  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
believed  •  refonn  poesible  without  a  ImMh. 
flcehii  Hie  I7  0.  S&midt.  Bmmbmg,  1645. 

Renth.  Martin  Joseph.  D.I).  (Oxford, 
18—),  t  liurt  h  of  England  ;  b.  at  South  Elm- 
ham,  near  liercles,  Suffolk,  England,  Sept.  15, 
1755  ;  d.  at  Oxford,  Dec.  22.  18.54.  He  eo- 
tered  Queen's  College.  Oxford,  177U,  became  a 
fellow  oC  llUfdaleii,  1778»  anl  wa»  its  ptad- 
dent  from  livl  tm  bb  deaUi  In  hte  hundredth 


much  ia  the  East,  was  a  friend  of  Jerome, 
who,  however,  fell  out  with  him  and  ordained 

ar  Bishop  John  of  Jerusalem  ia  WO,  wlien, 
though  a  mmk,  he  diqpenaeA  ftjaiMiioiit 
hospitality,  rfnoe  he  wai  ridi.  Bn  work* 
were  edited  by  de  la  Barn;,  Paris.  IWO,  and 
by  Vallatai,  Verona,  1775  ;  rep.  iUgne,  Pal. 
LaL  XXL,  with  £VwtMiiBi's  lite  of  Rnia^ 

Rninart  (ru-e-narr).  Thierry,  h.  at  Rhcima, 
June  10,  16.')7  ;  d.  at  Hautvillcrs,  Sept.  27.  1709; 


•  r|;f-.tnr^ofTjMoIuirst.^nrar  Reading,  from  entered  the  (■..ngngation  at  St.  Miiur  in"  1674. 

* ■    "  ' "  settled  in  1682  ut  Si.  Germain  desj  Tres,  and 

published  Acta  primc/rum  Marty  mm,  Paris, 
1889 ;  Iliitvria  peraeeutionut  Vandalica, 
etc.    In  connection  with  3Iabilluu,  he  edltMi 
the  8th  and  9th  volumes  of  the  Act.  Sonet. 

Rule  of  Faith.    See  Regci^  Fidis. 

Rulman  Merawin,  b.  at  Straasburg  1807  ; 
d.  on  the  Island  Der  pHue  Wnrt,  in  the  111, 


1810.  His  chief  work  is  lltliouuB  Siiera,  Ox 
ford.  4  vols.,  1814-18,  a  valuable  collection  of 
the  fragmeut.s  of  lost  rhristian  writers,  A.I). 
100-300,  reprinte<l  1840,  with  a  fifth  volume, 
1848.  He  also  edited  Seriptorum  h'rrhin^jtti- 
eoruin  opuseuta,  1888,8  Vola.,  un<l  iiurnet's 
Mittory,  1838.  F.  M.  B. 

Rowlanda,  Daaial.  Welsli  ETangeliat ;  b. 
at  Fuit-y-heiidy,  Wales,  about  1718 ;  d.  at 


Uangeitbo.  Oct.  18, 1780.  He  was  ordained  S^ivMbw  which  he  purchased  in  1886, 
1788,  and  was  curate  at  Llangeitho  till  1790.  |  July  18, 1888.  Ha  was  a  prominent  and  rich 


Straasburg  merchant  andf  banker,  who  sud- 
denly, in  1847.  withdrew  from  the  worI«l  to 

devote  himsi  If  cxclnsivt  ly  to  the  contemplative 
life.  He  hiiil  iialiili.'t  tl  in  the  plea^urt;  of  the 
seii.scs,  hut  one  fvciiiiiir,  afliT  his  (onveniion, 
while  walkinf^  in  his  pinlcn.  thiiikiiis:  ubout 
his  lost  life,  he  w.-w  suddenly  "  rarrir<l  nff  in 
ecstacy."  From  that  time  lie  "  devoted  him* 
self  to  Ood  "  with  his  wife's  consent.  As  ha 
had  no  children  tnr  eitlierof  liis  two  wivea«  he 
did  not  Und  it  dtfflcult  to  leave  his  house, 
though  the  marriase  to  his  second  wife,  Mur- 
garotna  von  Bieteiihiini  u\.  1370),  wius  a  ha[)|)y 
one.  His  austerities  proved  almost  fatjil,  but 
Tauler  rest-ueti  him  hy  timely  advice.  Rul- 
nun  plays  an  impori.-tnt  rdle'in  that  part  of 
European  histor}',  which  is  enacted  in  the 
Rhine  valley  and  adjoining  statts  in  thase 
days.  Ueeoten  upon  the  fliiunat  a  time  when 
distress  and  misery  reigns  au  around.  The 
Pope's  interdict  lies  heavily  upon  most  of 
Germany  ;  the  contlict.s  of  po|)e  and  emperor 
liave  corrupted  pul)lic  and  private  morals  ;  for 
rtve  and  twenty  ^ears  the  "Vicar  of  Christ" 
prnhihited  all  pne«tly  functions  and  closed  all 
churches.  To  the  distress  and  des|Mur  came, 
in  1348,  the  Black  Death.  Twenty-flve 
millions  of  people,  or  one  fourth  of  tdi  Eu- 
rope's population  died.  In  Straasburg  algoe 
sixteen  thousand  went  down  in  the  plagiie. 
The  greatest  (mrt  of  the  country  remained  un- 
tille<l  and  people  fearc<l  to  touch  each  other's 
|)ro]K'rty.  It  is  even  n'|H>rte<i  of  .several  mon- 
asteries that  they  would  not  receive  the  be- 
quests cf  the  rich  dying  ones  for  fear  of  ccm- 
tamination.  For  two  years  liie  plaijue  ravaged 
..-J  commuted  into  exile  for  life,  and  Iwtiien  the  land.  Many  thought  it  .>«ent  fn>m  heaven 
pnsdied  with  great  sncoess  atOfbraltar  and  account  of  men's  sin.  Sncit  fanatics  as  the 
Ui  Algeria,  until,  after  the  n  vnlutinn  of  1868,  FlagcUants  wmflrmed  people  in  this  belief  and 
be  want  to  Madrid  and  began  un  evangelical  urged  other  means  of  salvation  than  the  ec- 
mfaiilnw  then.  '  clesiastlcal  ones  ;  the  scourge,  for  instance. 

i  Hence,  where  dismay  hftd  begun  to  unbalance 
Ruflnna,  Tyrannins,  b  at  Conconlia,  |  people's  mimls,  these  visionary  entlnisi.-isLs 
Northern  Italy,  alwut  :W5  ;  d.  in  Sicily,  410.  ct^-ated  a  perfeet  frenzy.  Upmi  the  plairuc 
He  live<l  mtich  at  Aquileia,  hence  his  deslL'na  fi)ll<)W(  <i  tin  jn  r>x  i  uli  iti  <if  tin;  .lews,  who 
tion  of  ••  Rurtnus  of  Aquileia."  He  is  famous  were  accused  of  iR-ing  the  cause- of  the  dire 
for  the  Berviccs  he  remiered  the  Church  by  calamities  of  the  age.  In  this  part  of  the  land, 
translating  and  ooromenting  upon  Greek  the-  in  Mayenoe,  twelve  thousand  of  tliem  were 
alqg]r,l»fndpali]rthatof  Ongen.  Hetimvaladl lortand  lodeath.  Ithaal 


Sil<  ti(  ed  l)y  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  1703.  he 
prea<  hetl  to  crowds  in  the  fields  ;  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon placed  him  ue.\t  to  Whitefleld,  and 
Bp.  Ryle  cfills  hira  "  one  of  the  spiritual  giants 
of  the  last  century."  Eight  of  his  sermons 
were  publishe<l  in  an  Eni;Ii.sh  version  1774, 
and  three  mure  1778.  His  iifu  was  written  by 
J.  Owen,  London  1840,  and  by  £.  ^[o^p^ 

Rsbriea,  Latin  rubriea,  from  ruber,  "  red," 
meant  originally  the  heads  and  titles  of  the 
various  chapters  of  tlie  law  hooks,  thus  called 
because  tlugr  w«s«  wiitt«B  in  red  ink. 
fhence  the  name  was  trsnsferred  to  the  service 

books  of  the  Chrintian  chtin  h,  in  which  the 
directions  huw  the  various  part«  of  the  liturgy 
i^hould  be  perf onned  were  alw  wittten  In  red 
ink. 

Rucbat  (ru-cha),  Abraham,  b.  AX  Grand- 
cour,  Vaud,  Switzerland.  Sept.  15.  1«78  ;  d.at 
Lau.sanne,  Sept.  29,  1750  ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor uf  theology  at  Lausanne  in  1733,  and 
published  Uistoire  de  ta  reformation  de  la 
Sui*»e.  Geneva,  1727-88.  6  vols.,  new  eiUtion 
by  VuUlemin,  Nyon.  1835-88,  7  vols. 

Rant  (m-^,  Fnuiolaoo  da  Pania,  b.  in 

Barcelona,  Oct.  98. 1886 ;  d.  In  Madrid,  Nov. 

18.  1878  :  was  a  sinecr  on  the  staire,  when  in 
Turin  he  was  converted  and  entered  the 
church  of  the  Waldenscs.  On  his  return  home 
he  began  to  preach  in  his  native  city,  but  was 
.several  times  imprisoned  and  flnafly  by  the 
Episcopal  court  convicted  of  heresy  anu  sen- 
lo  death  at  the  stake.   The  sentence 


i 
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profound  calamities  are  always  attended  by 
defterinration  of  public  and  private  morals. 
But  whuf  must  Imvu  betn  the  sLnle  of  thinirs, 
•when  in  !Ml<iili»iii  to  tliewe  terrible  disasters 
C41U11-  the  results  of  the  entire  neirlect  of  all 
public  service  during  ttie  long  iuteroictl  Cbaos 
geeim  to  be  the  teim  that  expi«MW  the  life  and 
deaUi  of  tbeage. 

Wbn  Europe,  more  particularly  the  Rhine 
vaIli|y,i«eofeiieailMdf.  anew  dap  liaddi^^^ 
and  much  of  tha  Old  had  dbappeared,  never 
to  be  resurreoled.  Among  the  bearers  of  tin- 
new  times,  relljioasly  considered,  two  luiiiu  s 
stand  foith  jmimitiently  ;  tlial  nt  Unhuan 
Merswin  and  J<ilin  Tauler.  Tlie  teachings  of 
the  latter  directl\'  lielj^K;U  to  proj»ugate  Rul- 
nun's  democratic  ideus  and  organ! zatioos. 
To  the  pope-defying  words  of  liiti  former  spir- 
itual adTiaer,  Rulnuui  added  the  teachinga  of 
the  Myatka  about  the  direct  way  to  <3od.  and 
use<l  tbem  both  valiantlr  against  the  sacer- 
dotalism of  the  Church.  'Hoexaltetl  the  God- 
favored  laity,  the  true  "friLnds  of  {iixl," 
whom  he  reeonimcnded  the  |K-ople  its  {wisiors 
and  spiritual  fathers  instead  of  the  priests. 
Proceeding  on  the  idea  of  the  "  universal 
prieatliooa,"  be,  under  the  direction  of  a  mys- 
terioua  maater  and  guide,  "  the  friend  of  Ciod 
in  the  Oberiand,"  ballt  «  ooovent  near  Btraaa- 
burg,  which  he  orgattlaed  upon  democratic 
principles.  The  government  rested  with  a  lay 
triumvinitc ;  the  two  survivors  always  lo 
choose  a  third,  and  brethren  were  freely  a»l- 
mitted.  The  "  Friends  of  G'xl  "  :iro>r  at  this 
time,  and  Unlmnn's  influence  in  their  behalf, 
besides  that  of  Taulcr's,  i.s  an  important  factor 
in  their  history  and  the  history  of  Mysticism 
in  theae  regions.  The  friends  were,  aa  Tauler 
said,  "  pilkrs  of  CJuriateadom,  and  boklers  off 
for  awhile  of  tiie  gatfaerad  cloud  of  wrath  "; 
their  organizations  and  doctrines  were  iini>nrt- 
ant  elements  in  the  mohling  of  the  times  for 
theconiint:  Hefomiation. 

Of  liulmun's  writings,  the  most  important 
one  is  his  book  enlith-d,  Ii""k-  <>t'  the  Xine  lio-'ki. 
(ed.  C.  Schmidt,  Ix;Ipzig.  IHTjQ.)  lie  com- 
menced it  in  Ki'i'i. 

Another  book  of  his  ia  Dot  Bannerbaatei». 
(ed.  Jondt,  Paria.  187».) 

(C.  Schmidt.  "  R.  M.  la  toodateur  de  U 
maison  de  Si.  Jean  deStranbnrg."  in  iieuss  u. 
Cuuit/  Jifitrnoe,  vol.  5.  1854.  "  Die  Dichtun- 
gen  des  R.  M."  in  ZeittrJirift  furd.  Atterth., 
▼ols.  12, 18, 188(Mjl.  A.  Jundt.  R.  M.,  Paris. 
IStXJ.)  ('.  n.  A.  Bjerregaard. 

Rupert  (HnKlberl),  commonly  aillctl  the 
apostle  of  liavaria,  though  Bavaria  was  not 
heathen  altogether  before  his  labors,  ilc  was 
bisiiop  of  ^Vorms ;  he  wius  invited  to  Regens- 
burg  by  Theixl(»re  IT.  of  Bavaria,  but  settled  in 
Salzburg  and  founded  its  bishopric,  and  there 
d.  718.  TiMGetUiaBmeUUndhartiCatfemn 
are  printad  In  the  Arehiaf^  OtterrekkMu 
QetehuihU.  1882.  from  a  10th  cent.  AIS.— 

gse  Friedrich,  Daa  wahre  ZciUUter  de*  heil. 
,  Nttrnberg,  1866.) 

Bqpart  of  Deuta  (RvMctu  TnlftlMiaia) 

waa  a  contMnporary  and  fmnd  of  Bernard  of 

Clairvnux  (q.  v.).  It  is  not  known  where  thi"? 
mystical  theologian  liailed  from,  but  it  seems 
fea  lived  moat  of  Ida  Ufa  in  &  convent  in  the 


little  town  of  Deutz,  oppoahe  Cologne.  He  ta 
supposd  to  have  bran  a  CJerman  and  to  have 

died  1135.  He  was  the  author  of  many  apolo- 
gelieal,  liturgical.  d(x;trinal,  and  e.xcgi  ticid 
works,  particularly  of  voluminous  i  (  iinnen. 
taries  upon  the  various  books  of  the  Bible. 
His  ideas  are  usually  fanciful  and  his  pioua 
sentiments  overlaid  with  idlegorical  and  dog- 
matic expositions.  He  held  we  BiUe  in  un- 
common high  esteem  for  his  dayand  referred 
all  questions  to  its  authority.  The  Scripiurea 
were  to  him  the  sole  foundation  of  a  steadfast 
and  wholcKome  faith  in  Christ.  In  one  of  his 
earlier  writings  he  candidly  says  that  even  afti  r 
the  consecration,  the  sut)stani  e  of  the  bread 
and  wine  is  not  changed  or  done  away  with 
(transubstantiated),  but  tliat  Christ  is, 'after  a 
preternatural  manner,  united  with  it.  Tbia 
wuwaia  to  he  the  doctrine  of  oonsubatantiation. 
Jonn  Weaael,  the  precuiaor  of  Lnther,  was  a 
diligent  student  of  Rupert's  books.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  we  may  call  Rupert  of  Deutz 
liis  teacher  and  that  we  can  trace  his  intluenc© 
upon  Luther  by  way  of  John  Wessel. 
Ru|)ert  s  works  were  published  at  Cologne 
1526-%,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  last  at  Venice,  Hoi,. 
4  Tola.  C.  H.  A.  Bjbbbboaabd. 

Roaaell.  Charles  'William,  D.D  (  

18  ),  Roman  Catholic  theologian  and  «)ne  of 

the.  domestic  chaplains  to  the  pope  ;  b.  at 
Killough.  County  X)own.  Ireland,  vm ;  d.  at 
.Maynooth,  Feb.  S6,  IWdx  was  educated  at 
Mavnooth.  Ijccame  professor  there  in  ISSfl, 
and  president  in  IS"}?  :  published  a  translatioa 
of  Leibnitz's  Syati m  "f  'Hi,<ih,<j\j,  London.  1^59, 
and  a  IJff  of  I'ltrdiual  Mtzz<>f,inti,  1858,  and 
exerci.s<tl  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
|tractarian  movement  at  Oxford,  though  not 
!  in  paraonal  ooanactloa  irith  an/  cn  die  leaden. 

RoaaiaB  Ghmeb. 

p.  338. 

Russian  Sects.  ■When  it  is  realized  that 
of  the  68.000,000  peopl.  b.  I<jiiging  tu  the 
Russian  church,  about  12.000,000  are  KaskoU 

I  nika.  which  la  the  neneral  designation  of  all 
dissentera  or  aecta,  mnn  roatoC  a  breach,  a 
split,  it  will  easily  be  undentood  that  Bec> 
tariaiiism  forms  a  very  consplcnous  feature  in 
the  national  life  of  ilie  Russiitn  jM;ople.  It 
dates  back  \>>  th<-  middle  of  the  ITtli  century, 

j  when  iIk'  piiirian  b  Nikon  (ij.  v.).  18.')2-59.  un- 
dertof)k  a  revision  of  the  SlavonLm  tniiislation 
of  the  Bible,  buch  a  revision,  however,  would 
bardlj  have  caused  any  atir  among  the  Rus- 
sian peaMBfiii  but  it  waa  aooompanied  with 
changes  in  tiw  litnat  which  touched  them  to 
the  quick,  and  with  changes  in  the  church 

fovemment  which  they  would  not  tolerate, 
'bey  were  list' (1  tu  eled  their  own  pope,  and 
Nikon  wanted  to  have  him  appoinle<i  by  the 
government.  Generally  sj^'aking.  be  npre- 
sented  the  hated  influence  of  PtUand,  tending 
towanl  the  aggnindizement  of  the  bojars,  the 
enforcement  of  serfdom,  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  nadve  social  organization,  with  its  patri- 
archlcal  despotism  in  the  family,  and  its  com* 
munistic  pnnciples  in  the  munidpalitT :  and 
thus  sfK  tal.  political,  and  religious  elements 
became  inextricably  blended  togellier  in  the 
movement  The  mlog  of  the  paaaauta 
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fearful,  anil  still  more  fcjirful  was  llu-  sup- 
prcbsion  by  tlic  government.  Thoiwuuls  of 
Rajikuluiks  were  burned,  and  other  thousands 
fied  to  the  forest  wildemcsse*  in  tbe  north  and 
the  east,  where  they  becune  plOMCm  of  coloa- 
umkm.  But  from  that  time  onward  all  aeet 
fomiatlon  in  Ronh  bat  had.  beddes  Ha 
religioufl  current,  generally  fed  by  contact 
with  Protestiiniism,  an  undercurrent  of  social 
or  political  discontent.  All  recent  Hect.s  have 
tried,  in  one  fonn  or  the  other,  to  apply  com- 
munistic principles  to  practical  life,  and  all 
have  dealt,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  with 
tlM  questions  of  marriage  and  the  sociiU  posi- 
tion of  woman.  Soma  secta  prohibit  marriaM 
altogether ;  others  allow  absolutely  free  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes ;  some  will  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  C»ir  md  hla 
government ;  ntlnTs  will  not  serve  in  the 
army  or  ptiy  tuxes  outside  of  the  community, 
etc.  ."etc. 

Uutisiau  MiclB  are  by  Russian  writers  gen- 
erally divided  into  three  froups:  1.  the 
Popovtay,  who  have  popes  gjwiests) ;  3.  the 
Bezpopovtsy.  who  have  no  popea;  and  8.  the 
Duouowny 'Christians,  who  are  qdritualiau. 
Tbe  first  group,  comprising  about  6.000,000 
people  in  two  or  three  subtli visions,  lives  now 
generally  on  good  terms,  both  with  the  ortho- 
dox church  and  with  the  state.  Tin  y  hitve 
come  to  understand  that  the  d(K-triniil  dilfer- 
euces  Ix-tween  tliem  and  the  orthi>iiox  party 
are  of  very  small  import,  and  the  government 
baa  bad  the  good  aense  to  recognize  their 
popea,  who  in  maiir  oasea  are  nothing  more 
or  kaa  tban  orthoaox  priests,  willing  to  use 
the  unrerised  books,  "nie  second  group,  the 
Bespcnwrtsy.  comprising  about  the  same  nimi- 
ber  01  members  as  the  first,  but  in  a  much 
greater  numl)er  of  sulnlivisioius.  show  a  very 
dilTi-n-nt  clmnicter  and  live  uiulcr  very  dif- 
ferent conditions.  They  are  stroiiigly  tinted 
or  tainted  with  political  passion.  They  repu- 
diate notonlv  the  sacraments,  the  ritual,  and 
the  prieata  <H  the  orthodox  church,  but  Home 
of  them  MMMUate  also  the  Bible.  Every 
Chilitiail  ii  his  own  priest,  they  say,  and  some 
add,  war  Christian  i.s  his  own  Bible.  The 
Czar  ana  his  government  they  reject  alto- 
gether as  tJie  work.s  of  Anli  Christ  or  iis  the 
emlKKiiment  of  that  very  idea,  and  one  of  the 
smaller  i*ects,  tiio  Stranniki  (vagrants),  pre- 
fer to  be  hunted  from  place  to  place  like  wild 
beaata  ratlier  than  submitting  on  any  point  to 
any  official  authority.  The  third  noup.  the 
DvdiowBr  Chfistfams,  wbotiB  membership  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  and  whose  subdivisions  vary  from 
da.v  to  <ia)',  seem  to  \h;  most  numerous  in  the 
central  an<i  soutliciifitern  jiart.n  of  the  country. 
There  is  one  vet  with  feasts  of  jiromlsctious 
love  to-iiay  and  flagellations  to-morrow  ;  an- 
other which  rejects  all  external  rites  except 
that  of  castration  and  perhaps  still  more  sin- 
gular momrtroeities  of  logic.  But  the  two 
principal  sects  belonging  to  this  group  are  the 
DiiclioJiortzi  and  the  jIoTokanis.  The  Ducho- 
bort7.i  fleny  the  personalit)"  of  God  an(l  the 
immortality  of  the  .soul.  The  existence  of 
God  depends  upon  the  soei«'ty  of  holy  men, 
and  from  ttiat  point  of  mystic  spiritualism 
thflj  ooiiiatruiettliarmmal,8Qdal  and  poUtloal 


view^s.  The  Molokanis  am-pt  many  of  the 
primipal  dcntrines  of  Christianity,  but  only 
after  a  jmuliar  process  of  spiritualizatiou. 
Baptism  with  water  is  nothing  ;  but  baptism 
wiu  puridcatlba  ftom  sins  through  seventy 
years  of  etmuoua  exertion  Is  something. 
Both  theee  eeels.  however,  aie  highly  esteemed 
as  prudent.  Industrious,  peaceable,  and  love- 
able  people,  open  to  instruction.  They  are 
renowned  as  gardeners  and  agriculturists,  and 
nmch  sought  for  everywhere  as  colonists. — 
Sec  A.  F.  Heard,  7V/t  Jitnutinu  Church  und 
Riutian  IHtteiU,  cmuprinitg  OrtAodoat,  JJuh 
ma,andBrraii9  8iett.  lf.T..188T.  C.  P. 

Rath,  a  Moabitess,  who  married  a  son  of 
Naomi  (Ruth  i.  4),  and  after  his  death  accom- 
panied her  mother-in-law  to  Judea,  and  there 
married  Boas,  a  klnamaa  of  Naomi,  and 
became  the  aaoealor  of  the  rojal  familT  <tf 
David. 

The  Book  of  Ruth,  written  after  the  time 
of  David,  tells  in  a  vcrj-  simple  and  effective 
manner  the  history  of  the  younji;  Moabitesn 
who  sliowed  such  attachment  to  her  mother- 
in  law  and  to  the  true  religion,  ^fhe  lived 
probably  In  tbe  time  of  Gideon,  B.C.  1241,  and 
her  story  forms  a  sliarp  contrast  to  the  rude 
and  chaotic  state  of  society  at  that  period. 
The  narrative  has  always  been  admired  fbr  ita 
simpliciiy  and  beauty,  Its  practical  lessons  of 
faith  an(f  charily,  and  it.s  hint  of  the  future 
extension  of  the  gosjiel  to  the  Gentiles.  For 
separate  cuiuiiiLntarii  s  see  those  by  Thomas 
Fuller.  London,  KioO,  rep.  ItiOb  ;  A.  C.  I'lice, 
1869 ;  R.  W.  Bush,  1883 ;  R.  A.  Watson  (in 
EUpontor'n  BiMe),  1890.  T.  W.  C. 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  Stitch  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  at  NLsbet.  Roxburghshire,  al>out 
1800 ;  d.  at  St.  Andrews.  .March  30,  1661. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ediuburi^ 
1621,  and  waa  professor  of  humanity  there, 
1828-25  :  mtntoter  of  Anworth.  1827-86  ;  de- 
prived and  imprisonetl  for  his  lK>ok,  h'.rntit- 
li'iiitxtlf  (rnifi'ii,  lyoiulon,  UWft,  hut  restoml 
l^i-^.  on  the  trinmiih  of  the  Covenant  ;  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  and  pastor. 
lrt;59  ;  one  of  eijrht  Scotch  commissiotiers  to 
the  Westminster  Aswmblv.  lW;^-47  ;  princi- 
pal of  the  New  College  at'St.  Andrews.  1647  ; 
invited  to  two  theological  chairs  in  Holland, 
1648  and  1651 :  deprived  and  aocoaed  of  high 
treason,  1680.  and  his  J>j-,  Ras  (1644,  ed. 
Buchanan.  Edinburgh.  1843)  publicly  burned, 
lie  also  wrote  Tfi^  Prf^yti  rinu'n  Aitnonry 
(n.  e.  Edinburgh,  l!<4<5).    Some  liitherto  un- 

Eublished  S>  mtoim  were  issued  by  A.  A.  Boriar, 
rondon,  1885.  But  better  known  and  more 
highly  esteemed  than  bis  books  are  his  Letten, 
pul)lished  first  in  1664,  of  which  there  are 
several  modem  editions,  e.  g.,  Iqr  A.  A.  Bonar, 
with  his  life.  Edinburgh.  1848.  n.  e.  1868,  » 
vols.  ;  lK>st,  ]x-rhaps.  by  Thomas  Smith,  EdiB- 
burL'h,  iHsi.  scx^t  his  life  by  A.  Thomaon, 
London,  1884,  4th  cd.,  1889. 

Rnyabroek  (roiR-brook),   John,  named 

RuysbrcK-k.  after  his  native  village  on  the 
Senne,  :\\  ndlcs  s  s.w.  of  Brussels  :  b.  1293  ; 
after  lomr  sfrvi(  e  as  vicar  ()f  St.  Gudula's,  in 
Brussels,  entered  the  Augustiuiau  convent  of 
Oroeoendal.  in  the  fofeal  of  Sonjenboedi 
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(Sotgnlefl),  20  miles  s.w.  of  Brussels,  bocamc 
prior,  and  there  cl.  on  the  day  of  Jiis  own  pre- 
diction. Dir.  2,  1381.  He  is  the  l)c.st  repre- 
seDtative  of  Flemiah  mysticism.  His  admiren 
culled  him  Doctor  Eatatieut,  on  account  of  Ul 


Rcforitirition.  The  lattor  w;i>-  thr  fiil!  hlo.im 
of  contctiiplativo  Mv»tici!>ni,  and  toliim  LiuIkt 
owes  much,  acconling  to  his  own  words. 

It  must  be  said  tliat  Gerson's  charge  of 
pantbei.sm  against  Huysbroek,  made  loDg  after 


noMiy  visions  and  ecstasies ;  but  he  was  no ;  his  death,  was  unjust,  and  bad  iu  root  mainly 
vtatonary.   He  was  an  active  preacher  against 
the  vices  of  his  day  and  his  people,  and  a  re 
former  of  his  Order,  himself  stnct  In  hb  obe 


in  the  author's  vague  expressions^  luck  of  a 
certain  theological  technic^  language,  and  a 

ibirow  1 


liberal  culture  of  mind, 
rj^es  time  and  again 


Ruysl 


dienie  to  all  rules,  and  humble,  too,  Ixinp 

often  found  doing  the  meanest  work.  Though  untinomian  notions, 
prcdoininiiiitly  contemplHtivp  and  tnjns4  en  It  will  be  iniixj>sil)U'  lierc  to  explain  the 
dental,  he  was  decide<lly  theistical  in  hLs  Mys-  theological  priutripli  H  that  underlie  Ruys- 
ticlsm.  It  was  this  side  of  hi.s  mind  and  heart  \  broek's  Mystlrisni.  they  arc  too  involve*!  to  be 
which  caused  him  to  seek  the  religious,  moral,  |  stated  in  a  few  words,  and  are  the  result  of 
and  practical  elements  <A  Mysticism,  and  a  fantastic  plunging  into  yet  unexplored 
bringB  him  into  the  oompaaj  of  tlie  Romanic  I  abyssesol  thehuman  nlad.  But  htspiactlcal 
..     .  .       .  - '  object  waa  the  Bune  a»  tiiat  of  all  Mystlcfam, 

namely  union  witli  (}od,  and  may  be  tpioted 
in  brief.  Union  with  God  may  be  renclictl  fn 
three  ways,  he  taught.  The  first  is  ih  tir,< 
hfe.  by  wrving  GtMnn  alwtlinence,  ptuitonoe, 
go<Kl  morals,  etc.  ;  in  general,  by  bearing 
tine.s  crow  cheerfully  and  learning  the  rmrnr^ 
lessons  il  tcache.s.  The  aecood  w.'iv  l.s  the 
indanMd  by  his  enthusiasm  as  much  ashy  hia  I  MmlMvitateM  life.  True  oontemplatlon  la  a 
flue  peraonaUty.  After  hla  death  many  le-  neaanniaai  knowledn,  In  whieh  all  uOion  of 
gends  were  circulated  about  him,  the  most  I  the  reason  ceases,  which,  although  not  without 
oeautiful  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  one  which '  the  reason,  never  defends  to  the  reason.  To 
tells  how  the  brethren  once  foumi  him,  after  a  tliis  life,  unattainiihlc  hy  sense,  nature,  and 

reiiHon.  appears  an  intt  ilr<  tinil  light,  which 
i.':ives  litierty  and  joy  in  Gml.  In  tliis  light 
man  i.s  out  of  himiself  and  communes  with 
God.  The  third  way  is  the  tpeeulatirf,  that 
of  vision  and  intuition.  In  it  man's  under* 
standing  becomes  a  living  mirror,  into  which 
the  Father  and  the  Son  pour  the  Spirit  of  truth 


I  raflier  than  Into  that  of  the  German. 

1  no  doubt  familiar  witli  the  speculative 
writings  of  Eckart,  but  he  did  not  Ix-long  to 
tiial  iiarly.  which  took  an  interest  in  the  purely 
intelleilual  elTort.H  of  thi'  Gerntnn  nia-ster.  He 
was  personally  acquainted  witli  John  Taukr, 
and  was  vi.sitcd  by  most  mystics  of  his  day, 
who  all  were  edified  by  hla  conversation,  and 


long  abiM'nce  in  the  forest  where  he  used  to 
walk  (luring  his  nuditutions,  sitting  under  u 
tree,  wholly  absorlxd  in  meditation,  "  the  tree 
apparently  enveloixHl  in  flaaMB"  ftom  the  In- 
tense {{low  of  his  devotion. 

His  influence  seems  to  have  been  wholly  for 
the  good.  He  wrote  in  his  native  Flemish,  and 

forced  it  to  yield  to  many  theological  thoughts '  and  lore.   When  that  liappena,  then  the  spirit 


entirely  foreign  toit.  no  is  u.sunlly  consiilned 
the  best  "  Dutch  "  prose  writer  ot  tiie  Middle 
Ages.  '■  Huy>hroek,"  says  Ullmaun,  '  is  a 
highly  intluential  man  ;  from  hb  day,  and  b}- 
his  means,  the  mystic  tenilency  iu  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany  underwent  a  revolution, 
and  purified  itself  iu  higher  and  higher  degrees, 
until  It  naoduoed  the  tifthiw*  miw>iiiii»n  nf 
Cbriathin  character  and  llfb.  He  has  all  that  Is 
good  in  the  pioassocieties  of  the  preceding  ages, 
without  their  defects  and  corruptions.  .  .  . 
Yet  there  are  false'  and  uusouud  ingredients,  a 
taint  of  the  cor|H)ral  and  fanatical  in  this 
Mysticism,  whii  h  must  he,  and  is,  eradicateti 
by  his  followers."   Ruysbroek  was  the  one 


of  man  is  changed,  and  after  a  manner  annl- 
hihited,  so  that  it  knows  nothing  but  Love. 
This  stage  Is  alworption  into  God. 

Ituv.sbnx'ks  life  has  Ixen  written  by  Tri- 
themius.  De  ttcHpt .  cai. .  nWy  by  an  unknown 
canon  in  Hurius's  ed.  uf  hi.s  works.  His  col' 
lecte<l  works  exist  only  in  iSurius's  Latin  tranaL, 
Ookwne,  1S58;  moatly  all  tnuMlatedintoGermaa 
by  G.  Arnold.  Offenbach,  A  Flemlaih 

ed.  in  5  vols.  Werkett  ran  .fan  rari  Rmjn- 
brvtk,  Gent,  K^-W,  is  not  lomplete,  but  presi  iils 
a  g(KMl  tyjx'  of  liiN  Mysticism.  C.  Sthmidt 
has  also  pul)lislie<i  n  tew  of  the  minor  works 
of  R.  (See  J.  G  \'  Kngelhanlt.  Hirhm-d  St. 
Victor  V  lid  J.  litiygbntek,  Eriangen,  1838;  C. 


among  the  Dutch  to  point  most  definitely  to  Schmidt.  f]tude  tur  Jean  R^tytbroek,  8traiu- 
therealelemeataofClulathuiity,  the  subjective!  burg,  1809.  UUmatm'a  Btformen  bqfen  the 
relation  to  the  peraonal  Chilat,  and  though  he  B^frrmation,  Eng.  trans.,  haa  a  goodsommaiy 
was  always  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church,  he ;  of  hla  ideas.         C.  H.  A.  BniiiaWAABD. 

was  opposed  to  its  medieval  Christianity,  which 

was  not  much  more  thau  a  com|xndium  of  Ryeraon,  Adolphna  Egerton,  D.D. 
statutes  and  schohtstic  formulas,  representing  (Wesleyan  Universitv,  Middletown.  Conn., 
G<xl,  eternal  life,  <  tc.  He  exulted  the  sjiinl  1842),  LL.D.  (Vicloria  (■  .liege.  1866),  Melho- 
of  faith,  charitj",  and  contemplation  as  more  (list  ;  b.  at  (  harlotteville,  Upper  Canada, 
excellent  than  works.  But  all  this  originality  March  24,  1803  ;  d.  in  Toronto.  Feb.  1»,  1888  ; 
did  not  mature  in  Ruysbroek.  His  influence  !  founded  the  "Christian  Guardian"  in  1829, 
upon  history  becomes  therefore  not  apparent  i  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  Victoria  Col> 
tdl  we  meet  his  life  and  Ideas  in  his  disclpte  lege  In  1841.  and  in  1844  appointed  supeita- 
Oeiliard  Groot,  and  follower  John  Taurer. '  tendent  of  education  for  Upp^  Canaaa.  fn 
Till- fir-t  works  out  his  practical  idejL",  the  latter  which  p<wition  he  did  good  service.  lie  has 
the  ( ntitenuilative.  Tlie  former  organized  a  publishetl  I^tttrn  in  Dtfeniv  of  our  fy-hool 
brutln  rluKXi.  in  principle  directlv  opposed  to  SifMlern,  Toronto.  1859;  Tfit  //>i/(i/iVji  of 
Clerical  supremacy,  and  productive  of  good  America  (1630-1816),  1880;  2d  ed.  1884; 
nsoltsdtoeetly  traceable  in  the  oomtnf  di^  of  |  jqpeols     Canadkm  Methtdim,  1881;  2%e 
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Z4ft^  edttad  I7  J.  O.  Hodgliu. 

Rylmd,  John,  D.D.  (  ,  18—),  Baptist  ; 

"h,  at  Warwick,  92  m.  n.'n-.  of  London,  Jun. 

1708 ;  d.  at  Bristol.  Hay  25,  1825.  Ho 
was  PMtor  at  KorthamptalB  and  Bristol,  and 
invsHent  of  the  Baptirt  CUlMe  at  Briatdl  froiu 
1794  ;  one  of  the  fomulcrs  of  the  Baptist  MLs- 
slonary  Society,  1792.  lie  published  Cnnnid- 
tratiom  on  liaptimn,  London,  an<i  ii  life  of 
Andrew  Fuller.  1816  ;  PnMoml  Mn/n'ruilx, 
with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  ;i]ijx"an'<l  l«2(}-2><, 
2  vols.  Some  01  his  hymns  (collected  by  I), 
fledgwlok,  189S)  have  heen  widely  u.sed. 

■  F.  M.  B. 

Ryle,  John  CharlM,  D.D.  (by  diploma. 
1880),  ("huri  li  of  England,  bishop  of  Liver- 
pool ;  b.  at  .Macclesfield,  Chester  County, 
England,  May  10,  1816  ;  was  e<iut!ated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  became  rector  of  St.  Thomas,  Win- 
chester, 1848,  canon  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 
1870,  bishop  of  Liverpotd,  1880.  and  has  pub- 
lished about  one  hnndted  theological  tracts 
on  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects,  which 
have  been  colle<!tea  Into  six  volumes.  His 
best-known  works  ;irc  ;  K./jfmiiiiry  Thaughi^i 
ontlte  <Tin<]wbi,  Loiuidu.  ISoH  (i9,  7  vols.,  liJtli 
ed.,  IHf^T,  4  vols,;  Thr  Chrii'tiiii,  Luidtrs  of 
tkt  La*t  Ventunf  (in  England),  1868. 

S. 

Sasdi  (8haikh.MasUh.nd.Din  Sasdl)  is  a 

representative  Sutl,  l)()th  :ls  h  theologian  and 
as  a  poet.  His  high  moral  tone  and  deep 
religious  feeling  gave  him  the  title  of  iSltaikh. 
He  is  not  on^  remarkable  among  his  own 
countrymen  and  naUre  »oets,  but  stands  high 
at  a  period  of  human  nistory  wlien  £uroi>e 
was  emerging  from  medieeval  darkness.  Ili.s 
Diean  is  by  his  countrymtn  rce  koutd  a.s  the 
true  salt-mine  of  poets.  .lutiii  calls  him 
"  tiiL'  nightingale  of  tin-  gmw  s  (if  ISliiraz." 
lie  was  born  at  Shiraz.  the  capital  of  Persia, 
1176.  and  died.  1391.  115  years  old.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  are  the  GuUtUm  (tr.  br  £.  B.  East- 
wick,  Hertford,  8d  ed.,  181(3)  and  the  Aeito/i  , 
both  of  which  have  often  been  edited  and 
translated  into  m(^st  languages  of  £llVOpeand 
many  of  Asia-    See  Si  kism. 

C.  H.  A.  Bjerreoaard. 
Saadia  (8«a4|«  ben  Joseph  al  Fi^]junii),  b. 
In  the  Fayum.  Egypt,  882 ;  d.  at  Sura,  Bab- 
ylonia, 0^.  He  was  a  learned  and  accom- 
plished Rabbinist  and  head  of  the  Academy 
ofSuru.  in  Babylon.  lie  d<'fend('d  the  Tal- 
mud against  the  Kunutes,  who  limke  with  the 
Talnui  iic  tradition  and  treiUril  trligiou.s  dog 
miw  after  Mohammedan  fa>hion.  Airainst 
the!>e  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  tlie  rea- 
flonablencfis  of  Mosaic  and  post -Mosaic  ar- 
tides  of  faith.  He  has  hecn  characterkted 
as  "  a  fruit  of  the  Jewish  soil,  modified  by 
grafts  fh>m  the  Arabian  garden,"  and  nu- 
merous philosophical  and  poi-tir  works  jirove 
thi'i  nature  and  endowment.  His  liook  con- 
cerning Ii'-lvn-niM  mid  7)tw7>7irt*  vras  translated  in 
the  12tb  century  from  Arabic  to  Hebrew  and 
lepeated^ edited;  ftCtarmantfaiM.  by  JvBoa 


Fttrst  was  isaoed  at  Ldpsig,  1845.  A  me. 
morial  edition  of  his  works  wul  be  published  in 
1892.  (Sal.  Munk,  Aotur  tur  Suidtn.  Paris, 
1888  ;  Leopold  Dukes,  Litt.  MUtheilungen  itJnr 
d.  Mr,  Mt^fttM,  etc..  Stuttgart,  1844.) 

C.  II.  A.  mKBaEOA.VRD. 

Saalschatz,  Joseph  Z<evln,  b.  at  Konigs- 
berg,  ilarch  1.',.  I8OI  ;  <i.  there,  Aug.  23, 
1868  ;  .studie<l  in  the  universitv  of  hi.s  native 
city  and  took  the  degree  of  iMi.D.  in  11^24  : 
was  teacher  in  Berlin,  1825-2i) ;  rabbi  in 
Vienna.  1829-85,  and  from  1885  to  his  death 
rabbi  at  KAnigsberg,  where  he  also  was  m> 
pointed  privat-docem  In  philosophy  in  18W. 
His  principal  works  are  2>a*  Motaiache  Reeht, 
Berlin,  1846-48.  3  ▼ols..  2d  ed.,  1853,  and 
ATchiiohgUdtraiM0t,  KteigriMTg.  1855-66, 
3  vols. 

Ba  baeV^ha-nl,  a  Syro-Chaldalc  word,  a 

part  of  our  Saviour's  e.xelaniatinn  on  the  cross 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46),  meaning,  "  Hast  thou  for> 
aakemne  t"  T.  W.  G. 

BaV*a-oth,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  hotU, 
found  In  Rom.  ix.  29  and  James  v.  4  as  a  part 

of  the  divine  title  often  occurring  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  rendered  "  Lord  of  hasts"  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  4").  Ps.  x.\iv.  10.  Mai.  i.  4).  The 
term  sometimes  refers  to  the  planets  and  stars 
of  the  skv.  at  others  to  the  angels  and  minis- 
ters of  Cibd  in  heaven,  again  to  his  covenant 
people  on  earth,  and  yet  again  to  all  taken 
together.  T.  W.  C. 

Babas  (Sabbaa,  Sabha)  is  the  name  of  sev- 
eral saints,  hut  by  this  name  h  usually  desig- 
Ubted  a  certain  hermit,  abbot,  and  founder  of 
an  order  that  bore  his  name  (Sabaites)  in 
Palestine.  Originally  hia  convent  which  he 
founded,  now  calkd  after  him,  lEar  Salia,  on 
the  Kidron,  near  Jerusalem,  waa  a  *'  lama" 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  He  was  adefender 
of  the  de<  rees  of  Chalcedon  ;  h.  at  Mutalasca. 
or  Miilala,  near  Ca'sarca,  Cappailocia,  439  ; 
d.  nt  ur  ,](  ru>al(  in,  ."ilJl  or  532.  Another  dis- 
tingumlied  bearer  of  that  name  was  Sabaa 
"  the  Goth,"  highly  venerated  in  the  East  aa 
a  martyr.  He  suffered  under  Athanaiicus, 
the  Visfgotliic  king,  toward  the  end  of  the  4th 
century     His  day  is  Ajtril  V2. 

Sabbath  {rent).  The  woril  lirst  occurs  in 
E.\.  xvi.  23.  but  the  institution  it  designates 
was  founded  in  Para<Hse  (Gen.  ii.  2,  8),  and, 
like  marriage,  was  given  for  the  race.  Gixi 
ceased  on  the  seventh  dav  from  his  work  of 
creation,  and  fboefore  "  hallowed  it," 
set  it  iqiart  aa  aacrad.  And  so  it  aeenato 
have  bem  oliserTed  In  the  agea  before  tlie  law 
was  given.  Tlirice  Noah  sent  forth  the  raven 
i  or  the  dove  from  the  ark  at  intervals  of  seven 
1  days.  The  week,  which  is  noi,  like  the  day 
nr  monlh  or  year,  a  natural  division  of  time, 
was  established  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxix. 
27).  The  account  of  the  sendinir  of  manna 
in  the  desert  (Ex.  xvi.  5.  22-30)  in>li>  ati  s  that 
it  was  ahKadsr  known  to  tlie  Israelitea. 
Traces  of  the  Institution  have  been  found  In 
many  ancient  nations,  so  remote  and  so 
(livers<>  in  oriirin  as  to  forbid  the  idea  that 
thev  rec<  iv4-il  it  from  the  Hebrews.  Karly 
Assyrhia  inscriptions  refer  to  a  week  of  seven 
daya  and  the  serandi  dagr  aa  •  day  Of  teat. 
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Tlw  le-enactment  of  the  ]iest-D«r  on  Sinai 
^ra«  not  deaijped  for  brael  alono,  out  for  «11 

men,  for  C'hnst  and  the  aiKistlcs  speak  of  flu- 
decaloguf  its  of  pcrmanciu  and  uiiivcrsul 
oliligution  (Luko  x.  26,  Rom  xiii.  t^-lO,  Eph. 
vi.  3,  3).  ajnl  we  are  told  (.Mark  iii.  27)  tliiit 
the  Subballi  was  made  for  man.  Certaiu 
additions  with  Hpccificatiuus  and  peuultic» 
ware  part  of  the  Mosaic  ci\il  au<I  ceremonial 
law  (Ex.  xxxL  14,  Lav.  xxiv.  28,  Hum. 
zzriii.  0.  10),  but  oeaaed  yfffh  ft  The  day 
was  kept  as  one  of  rest,  worship,  and  sacretl 
joy  (2  Kinjfs  iv.  23,  Hos.  ii.  11,  Ps.  xcii.  title, 
iS'ch.  viii.  0-12).  Tlic  nctcltrt  of  it  w,is  oik.' 
reiisou  of  the  Captivity  (Lev.  xxvi.  a."),  Jcr. 
xxxvj.  21).  After  the  reluru  from  Babylon, 
the  JewH  renewed  the  covenant  to  ol>s«  rv('  it 
(Neh.  X.  31).  In  the  time  of  onr  Lord 
Pharisaic  legalism  bad  oiade  it  a  burdea  br 
minute  and  abaord  regulations,  e.tf.,  forbia- 
dim;  to  walk  on  the  gmss,  for  that  would  be 
a  kind  of  threshing.  These  and  other  like 
oppressive  preeepts  our  Lonl  si  r  aside,  insist- 
ing that  works  of  nec<T5sity  and  mercy  were 
lawful.  His  cxamjile  rL'i)resent.s  the  day  one; 
of  healthful  rest,  cheerful  religiou.s  seriiee 
and  active  benevolence.  Experience  and 
oboervation  have  establi»>hcd  the  fact  the  rest 
of  one  day  in  seven  is  needful  for  the  beet 
faiteresta  of  man,  pbyatcally,  mentally,  and 
■odally. 

The  Christian  Church  celebrates  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  comijletioii  of  redemp- 
tion, just  as  the  aneieul  rlinrc-h  eelebrate<l 
the  seventlj  as  the  completion  of  nMleniption. 
There  full  warrant  for  the  elianire.  Twice 
the  Lord  appeared  to  the  twelve  on  the  first 
dqr  of  the  week  (Johnxx.  19.  26).  Paul 
pnacbed  aft  Tlroaa  (Aeta  xz.  7)  on  Ihfa  day, 
evidently  one  of  leliciotu  obeervance.  On  it 
he  told  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xrl.  n  to  lay 
by  OS  Ooil  had  prospered  them.  And  ft  was 
upon  ■'  tlie  i^onl's  day"  that  John  (Rev.  i. 
lOl  received  his  visions  in  Patmos.  Far  a 
time  Jewish  believers  observed  the  sevenili 
day  also,  l»ut  they  did  not  re(|uire  this  of  any 
(Col.  ii.  16).  The  early  Christian  fathers 
refer  to  the  tirst  day  of  the  week  as  the  time 
set  apart  for  worwip,  and  this  u«age  pre- 
Tailea  over  the  whole  church,  but  it  was  not 
tUl  the  time  of  Constantfne,  a.d.  831,  that  an 
edict  was  issued  rcciniring  a  certain  degree  of 
abstinence  from  !.il)or  on  the  fiOrd'sdayor 
8uu(la\ .  No  one  now  desires  a  law  enforcing 
tlie  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  but 
nearly  all  friends  of  religion  and  morality 
seek  such  laws  aa  will  re^^train  the  open 
desecration  of  the  day,  and  enable  thooe  who 
wtflh  it  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  daj  of  real  and 
worship.  See  Hermann  Straek.  Jkr  Mtaeh' 
ruitmktat  Sitbbath."  Lcipzic.  1890;  Rabbi 
J.  Schwab,  The  ikibbath  in  ilutoru,  St.  Jo- 
aeph,  Mo.,  1880.  And  art.  Low's  Day. 

T.  W.  C. 

flafetattiariBBB.  See  Sovthoott,  J. 

Sabbath  Day's  Journey,  the  distance, 
about  seven  eighth's  of  a  mile,  whi<  h  aocord- 
ini;  to  H  .Ti'Wish  tradition  one  miclit  travel 
without  violatiog  the  law.  It  is  mentioned 
ooeeintlwBnilaiAetaL  18).  T.W.C 

SaVballoal  Tear.  Evoy  aerenth  year  the 


I land  waa  to  rat  and  iiaqiontancous  pradnefi 
be  left  to  the  poor  and  die  stranger,  and  debta 
were  to  be  remitted  to  Hebrew  iKjrrower.s 
(Lev.  XXV.  1-7,  Deut.  xv.  1-11).  A  lung  dis- 
!  use  of  thi.s  law  has  l>i'en  inferred  from  3 
Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  But  it  ^eems  to  have  betu 
observed  in  the  time  of  Judas  Macealoeus 
<1  Mace  vi.  49,  53),  and  Joeepbus  implies  it^ 
ol)8enranoe.  Alexander  tlie  ureal  and  Juliua 
CiBiar  are  laid  to  have  exeuaed  the  Jewa 
from  trlbote  in  tlie  Babbatfo  year. 

T.  W.  C. 

Sabbatiua,  a  converted  Jew,  whose  in- 
trigues for  an  episenpal  see  were  bnfHed  by  lila 
banishment  to  Rhodes,  vliere  be  died  soon 
after,  about  the  dose  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. He  bad  acceptitl  tlic  decree  of  the 
Synod  of  Paz,  in  Plirygia,  according  to  which 
the  Christian  Kiisti  r  should  be  celebrjiled  at 
the  same  date  jis  ilie  Jewish  PaKsovcr.  and  hi."* 
inllowcrs,  the  Sabbatians,  considered  him  a 
martyr.  They  were  condemne<l  by  the  S}  nod 
of  Constantinople.  3iil. 

Sabelline,  founder  of  the  Sabelliana,  b.  ia 
Africa,  lived  for  aome  time  inBome  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  8d  century.  He  was  an  anti- 
Trinitarian.  Not  that  hi?  rejected  the  Itlea  of 
thcllnlv  Trinity,  but  be  explained  it  in  away 
altogether  dili'erent  from  the  orthoiiox  con- 
ception ot  the  cluireh,  representing  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  not  ns  three  )»er.M>iis. 
but  mera^aa  three  distinct  relations  in  w  hic  h 
the  one  person,  the  God,  had  placed  himself 
to  the  world.  He  found  many  foUoweia  both 
in  Rome  and  in  Egypt,  and  was  excomniuni- 
I  cated  hy  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  In 
26<).  Tlic  few  fragments  of  his  work-- !-lill 
extant  have  been  collected  by  Routh  in  his 
HeUguUmaarm. 

Sabians,  a  very  ancient  sect,  whose  prin- 
cIjmU  seat  was  Harran  and  Ur  of  the  Chahlet's. 
They  believed  in  one  God,  who  was  to  l)e  a<l- 
(IresM'd  through  a  tnediator,  consisting  in  tme 
or  more  invisible  spirits,  An  undue  ndmira- 
j  tion  for  the  heavenly  bodies  letl  to  the  wor- 
riiip  of  tlie  stare,  conceived  lu  the  alxHle  of 
heavenlyintelliaeiioea,  or  aa  identical  with 
them,  llie  Salnana of  later  timea  pray  at  «ua> 
rise,  noon,  and  sunset,  turning  towatd  the 
north  ;  abstain  from  any  vegetables  ;  keep 
three  fasts  a  year  ;  preserve  the  ancient  lielief 
alxuit  the  stars,  and  make  pilgrimages  to 
Harran,  wlii<  h  is  in  Asiatic  Turkej'.  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir,  aodent  Armcoia.  (See 
Sale,  Tk»  Kann.)  F.  H.  F. 

Sabina^  saint  nnd  martyr  ;  d.  125,  and  ia 
mcit  celebrateil.  She  lived  a.s  a  widow  of  dis- 
tinguished social  position  in  the  Ikhim'  (it 
Serapia,  another  female  saint  and  mart%T, 
who  converted  her.  There  is,  however,  much 
dispute  about  iier  identity.  She  is  luiovn 
mainly  in  connection  with  Berapla.  Her  aup* 
posed  relics  were  transferred  in  480  to  a  new 
church  ert^cted  to  her  honor  in  Rome. 

Sabinlanua,  po|x;.  Sept.  18»  60i-Feb.  S2, 
606 ;  a  native  of  VolteiTa,  a  deaoon  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  lud  been  aent  as  nuncio  to 

Constantinople  by  Gregory  T  Im?  In  came  the 
object  of  a  fearful  hatred  among  the  lower 
dMMB  ia  Rama  beoaoaa,  dufing  tlw  fiuaiiM 
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of  605-606,  he  refused  to  distribute  corn  from 
Uie  giaiiArieft  of  the  church  to  the  poor,  while 
he  lold  It  dMHifto  tfa«  rldi. 

Saccati.    Src  Sack,  UhktiirEN  OF. 

SachavaraU,  Henry,  D.D.  (Oxford.  1708), 
Church  of  Englaud  ;  b.  at  Marlborough,  Wilt- 
shire, 74  m.  w.  of  London.  I(i74  :  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Jane  5,  1724.  He  entered  Maedalen 
OotKge,  Oxford.  1689,  and  'was  a  ^Uow, 
1701-18.  While  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  he  pnined  great  notoriety  hy  two 
vehement  sermons  against  the  Whic  luinistrv, 
w  hoiu  lu!  jic'cused  of  nenlecting  tlie  churrli. 
He  wiis  inipeached  for  lilicl  ami  suspi'ndcd, 
1710-13.  The  downfall  of  the  Wliigs  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1718  the  Tories  made  lum  rector 
of  St  Aikbmr's,  Holbom.  Bl«  Ufo,  London, 
1711,  was  n  campaign  doenment. 

P.  M.  B. 

Sachs,  Haas,  b.  at  Nuremlirrg,  Nov.  .5, 
1494  :  d.  there.  Jan.  20,  1576  ;  was  the  son  of 
a  tailor  and  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker. 
After  finishing  liia  education  by  vidting  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  country  and  studying  in 
tlif'ir  j^iiilds,  both  tlie  crnft  of  liis  profts-sion 
and  the  art  of  tl»e  im  ixtrrmuijem,  he  settled  in 
native  city  and  soon  became  an  honest  uml 
well-io  ilo  sliotimaker  and  the  prince  and 
patriarch  of  all  niastt-r-singers. "  He  com- 
posed altogether  60wJ(J  pieces  whicii  fill  34  bii; 
volmnes  in  folio,  written  by  his  own  hand, 
lliey  oonaist  of  Ivrica,  epics,  and  dramas  of 
all  Kinds— trageaies,  comedies,  farces,  and 
.serious  dialogues.  But  their  tom^  is  as  con- 
stant as  their  form  is  variou-H.  They  are  al- 
ways didactic,  even  his  Sehttanlo!  and  Fast- 
niiehtMjiuU'  have  a  moral  purpose.  And  the 
moral  is  s<lili)m  alwtrucl,  but  often  of  tiie 
most  pointed  concretion.  Die  Wittanbtrgiach 
XaehtigaU,  Eyn  tmnderliehe  weyttagung,  Ilac 
tUeit  Domiau*  J)eu$ — Sie  dieit  I\ipo,  etc.,  are 
campaign  doeuments  in  the  full  sense  of  tiic 
word.  The  general  attitude  of  the  Nurem- 
berg master- singers  toward  the  Refonnatiou 
is  marked  by  this  one  rule  :  that  nothing 
should  be  written  \siiicii.  in  thought  or 
words,  was  ugaiust  Luther's  HiMi-,  am!  the 
enormous  circulation  of  Hans  .'5(m1is'  poems, 
printed  on  tiy -leaves  and  scattered  all  over 
tl>e  country,  made  them  a  power  in  the  Strug- 

fries  of  the  Reformation.  There  is  no  col- 
ected  edition  of  Ids  works,  hut  selections 
from  Cbem  ate  eailly  aoeeasible  In  BOItolhek  tUt 
Uttfrnri«ehen  Vereina  zu  Stuttgurt ;  yitidnieke 
deutufht  r  /.itttratnrwerke  d.  16.  vnd  17.  Jafir- 
h'lml..  ll:illu  ;  and  other  colleotiuns.  His  lif- 
was  written  by  Kanisch,  Altcuburg,  1765,  and 
J.  L.  HoSttMum,  Nuramberg.  1847.   O.  P. 

Sack,  Brethren  of  the  (Saccati,  SacciteD, 
Saccophori,  nb*o  sometimes  calle<l  Jiutii  Jlom- 
int/i),  W!us  the  name  of  a  monastic  order  of 
tiie  Church  of  Rome,  founded  in  France 
about  1200  and  conflnned  in  1219.  It  was, 
however,  dissolved  in  1275  by  the  Council  of 
LeydiCtt,  probably  on  account  of  heresy.  The 
name  was  derived  from  their  garment,  which 
simply  conaisted  in  a  sack. 

Sackcloth,  a  coarse  fabric,  nsuany  made  of 
Uack  goats'  hair,  and  worn  as  a  sign  of  re- 
pentMioe  (Uiatt.  ^  81)  or  of  mouraing  (Qm. 


ixxvii.  34,  fLsth.  Iv.  1.  2).  The  prophets 
were  often  clothed  in  sackcloth  (Lsia.  xx.  2, 
Zech.  zlil.  4,  Rev.  xi.  3).  The  reception  of 
good  news  was  followed  by  the  removal  of 
sackcloth  (Ps.  xzx.  11).  T.  W.  C. 

Sacramsnt,  the  name  given  to  certain  rites 
of  the  Cliri.stian  Church.  Some  derive  it 
from  the  fact  that  aaeramentmn  denoted  the 
Roman  ecddier's  oath  when  enlisted,  others 
from  the  fact  that  ft  was  the  Vulgate  render- 
ing of  the  (Ireek  wnnterptn.  It  is  nn  outwanl 
vi>ihle  n'xjijx  (iivintly  ajipointed  to  exhibit  and 
.»ical  till'  lum  tits  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Protestant.s  retognize  only  two  such  institu- 
tions, vi/.,  bapti.vm  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Honianistsadd  live  others — viz.,continnation, 
pi-nance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  mar- 
riage, but  the  first  three  of  these  ate  not  divine 
appointmsnta,  sinoe  they  have  no  warrant  In 
Scripture,  and  tlie  last  two,  although  they 
owe  their  origin  to  Ood.  nmrriage  having  been 
instituted  in  PnnuiUe  and  oniinatiisn  ap- 
pointed by  the  Saviour,  yet  are  not  and  ( uu- 
not  be  sacnimeuts  ln'caiisL-  tin  y  do  not  hipnify 
or  convey  any  spiritual  grace.  Romanists, 
again,  attach  an  inherent  power  to  a  sacra- 
ment duly  ministered,  whereas  Protestants 
hold  that  faith  is  necessary  if  the  vedpieBt  it 
I  to  obtain  anythii!<r  more  than  the  outwnd 
I  sign.  Further,  tlie  former  hold  baptism  to  be 
1  absolutely  neces-sary  to  salvation,  while  tin; 
latter  regard  the  sacraments  as  precious  and 
ol>Ii<;Htory,  yet  by  no  msana  indispensable  to 
salvation.  T.  W.  C. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jeans,  Society  oL  See 

Jksi  s,  SociETV,  etc..  p,  446. 

Sacrificati.    S»>e  L.\phed,  p.  488. 

Sacrifice.   .See  (Jfkeuixos. 

Sacrilege  (Latin,  H'frikiji'itit),  tlie  violation 
or  profanation  of  sa(  r<  d  Ihinirs  or  objects 
consecratni  to  Go<l,  <  (Hild  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law  only  be  conunitte(i  by  a  Jew,  and 
the  punishment  was  complete  restitution  or 
oompenmtkm,  a  fine  of  one  fifth  of  a  year's 
income,  end  an  czpiaKny  sacrifioe,  ThUe  ac> 
cording  to  Roman  law  the  crime  was  very 
much  aggravated  by  being  committed  by  a 
foreigner,  and  was  always  punished  with 
death.  The  Christian  CI  uirch  adopted  the 
dt  tinition  of  the  Koman  law,  the  ])unish- 
nient  of  the  Mo.-^nie.  It  made  a  di.-tinction 
between  sacred  things  in  sacred  places  and 
.sacred  things  in  profane  places  and  profane 
things  in  sacred  places,  in  which  two  latter 
cases  the  crime  was  not  defined  as  sacrilege, 
and  sacrilege  it  punished  only  with  compen- 
sation and  excommunication.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Oennunic  clement  became  tlie  pre- 
dominant in  the  church,  a  change  tooii  place 
in  this  sphere,  and  the  Germanic  feeling,  com- 
bining the  idea  of  sanctity  with  the  jihue 
nither  than  with  the  ol)ject,  had  consi<lerable 
influence  on  the  later  legislation.  (See  H. 
SjM'lmnn,  IliHtttry  ,iud  FtOe  Saer&ege,  Lon- 
don. !(►— .  n.e..  ISHN.'y 

Sacristy,  in  old  times  often  a  building  by 
itstlf,  bixt  now  always  a  part  only  of  the 
church  structure,  an  apariment  in  which  tlie 
sacred  Toiaels  an  kept  and  the  officiating  ee* 
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cleslMtlcs  a>iHi'inblt-.  The  person  who  bus 
charge  of  this  apartment  is  called  the  aao- 
rlikan. 

Sacy,  Loalt  Isaac  Le  Malitre  de,  b.  in 

Paris  Mart  h  29.  lUl^  ;  d.  tlu-ro,  Jan.  4,  1084  ; 
Wits  onlaiiifd  )i  priest  iii  ir>4H.  aiul  Ixmiiiu-,  in 
1(550,  coiiftHSfjr  to  the  mnis  of  Port  lioyal, 
bill  was  several  times  driveu  away  by  the 
Je«uita,  aad  tiually  compelled  to  leave  alto- 
gBther.  UU  translation  of  tlic  New  Testa- 
meat,  generally  called  2»'ouMa»  Tettamgnt  de 
Mom,  1667,  though  it  was  printed  in  Amster- 
dam, was  condemned  by  Clement  IX.  and 
caused  a  long  and  hitter  controversy.  His 
translation  of  \'ulir)ite  with  notes,  Paris, 
1072,      vols.,  i.s  still  much  used  in  France. 

Sadduoees,  a  sect  of  the  Jews  who  derived 
their  name  from  Zndok,  either  one  who  was 
prominent  in  the  8d  oentoir  befote  Christ,  or 
the  Zadok  who  wns  high^^prwst  under  Holoinon 
(1  Kings  ii.  85),  and  whose  descendants  arc 
mentioned  (E/ck.  xl.  4'^)  as  the  sonsof  Zudok, 
and  MH'm  tn  have  Imm  oiiu'  a  sort  of  "  .^acer- 
ilotal  ari.storracv. "  Tlic  .SailducceH  wi  re  a 
small  party,  but  usually  men  of  wealth  and 

f>oattion.  and  worldly  iniuded.  They  stCHnl 
a  direct  opposition  to  the  Pharisees.  They 
did  not  receive  only  the  Pentateuch  (as  has 
been  mistakenly  aswrted),  but  acoeptInK 
the  written  law,  denied  the  oral  law  hfmde«l 
down  by  tradition.  Tiicy  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  IhmIv  (Malt.  xxii.  23>,  lioldiut: 
that  the  soul  died  with  the  ImmIv.  and  fif 
course  adm)tte<i  no  future  slate  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Thcv  denied  also  the  ex- 
istence of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  wiii.  8). 
They  maintained  that  gcxxi  and  evil  are  at 


I's  choice,  pushiox  tliis  moral  freedom 
so  far  as  dmost  to  excTode  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  They  made  common 
cause  with  the  I'harisees  in  c«in<lemning 
Clirist  and  bitterly  opposed  his  followers 
(Acts  iv.  1-7,  V.  1^").  We  reiul  of  no  con- 
versions from  their  uuml>er,  while  there  were 
some  at  least  among  the  Pharisees.  With  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  state  the  Sadducees  disap- 
pear from  histOIT.  (See  Wcllhausen,  DU 
jpharia&er  vnd  me  SaMmeier,  Greifswald. 
1871  )  T.  W.  C. 

Sa  -lim  { j>tiir>f>/l),  a  place  named  bv  the 
evan<;eli>t  .Inlm  liii,  'i:])  to  identify  .ftnon. 
where  John  the  Baptist  baptized.  "Robinson 
considers  it  to  be  the  villai^e  of  Salim,  8  ni.  e. 
of  NablOs,  and  Cornier  seems  to  approve  the 
suggestion.  T.  W  .0. 

SaileTi  Johann  Michael,  Roman  Catholic  ; 
b.  at  .Vresing,  Upper  JJavaria.  Nov.  17,  IT.")!  ; 
d.  at  H(  i:en.sburir,  -May  He  stu<lie<l 

theology  at  Ingol.stadt,  and  was  iu  liS4  made 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  Dillingen, 
but  was  dismissed  in  1704,  suspected  of  con- 
nection with  the  Illuminati  (q.v.).  Through  the 
infltienoe,  liowever,  of  the  crown  iirincc  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  an  entiiuslastic  dwcipic  of 
his,  hf^  was  ma<ie  pn»fes,sor  at  IngoJstadt  in 
ll'M.  and  linully.  in  1829,  bishop  of  Regens- 
burg.  His  \\'-r\i<.  Drr  Frte«te.  Tlriife  <iii» 
a"-'n  Jitfi  rh'j  Nili  rti  n,  yf'iralphilottopltie,  Di^ 
Wi  fW.v  it  (j"f  'li  r  (finttf,  etc.,  were  widely  read 

not  only  by  Itoman  OaUiulics,  but  also  by  Prot- 


arresting  the  exten.sion  of  rationalism  and  in- 
difference. There  is  a  collected  edition  of 
them  in  40  vols..  Sulzbach,  1830-42.  Hi.s  life 
was  written  by  Bodeman,  QoCha,  1806,  and 
Aichinger,  Freibaif ,  IMS. 

Saint  John.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  of 

(JolMiinit'f,  Fratrtu  Il'Htpitales,  J{''Xj,i!<i'.'rii) 
arose  out  of  a  charitable  institution,  a  (  hafH  l 
and  a  hospital.  founde<l  in  Jerusdem  in  lii4M 
by  some  merchants  of  Anialti,  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  culiiili  of  Egypt  and  for  the  benetil 
oi  vikitiug  pilgrims.  After  tlie  con<;U("-t  of 
Jerusalem  in  1099  by  Godfrey  of  Ponillm, 
the  institution  was  greatly  improved  and  ex- 
tended by  the  bequests  of  the  cimiuirors, 
and  a  few  years  later  on.  in  1118.  under  the 
intlui  lire  of  Uichanl  Co'ur  dc  Lion,  but  in 
pctfrit  huniutny  with  the  ."-i^irir  of  the  time 
and  tiie  necessity  of  the  circunistatices.  it  was 
transformed  Into  a  icli^ious  ord«  :  ,  of  \\  lio(>e 
nu'ml)er8  one  part  was  destined  for  military 
purposes,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land, 
for  fighting  the  ^lohammedans,  while  the 
otiier  ocmtutwd  to  discharge  the  duties  tow- 
ard  the  pilgrims.  The  organirjition  was 
Bovereipj,  owmg  obedience  to  no  one  but  the 
po]x",  and  richly  enilowed  by  manv  jtoten- 
tates,  it  soon  iM  i  ame  jxis'-essed  of  immense 
wealth.  In  llMt  .Ii-nisalem  was  taken  by 
Saladin,  and  iIk-  knights  retired  to  Acre.  In 
1291  Acre  wa-s  taken  by  the  Mamelukes,  and 
the  knights  retreated  to  Rhodes.  But  even 
lihodcs  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  in 
1528,  after  anumDorable  siege,  to  BcNQrnua  II., 
and  Malta  now  became  theft  last  hsltlog- 
place.  The  wljole  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (anie  absolutely  under  theswayof  the 
Turks,  and  if  Malta"  should  full  info  their 
hands,  the  entrniue  to  the  western  part  was 
open  to  them  too.  In  Ii5ft5  Solynuin  com- 
menced the  siege  with  a  fleet  and  an  army 
which  seemed  stUBdent  lo  oonquer  all  Eu- 
rope, But  Halu  waa  not  oonquered ;  tbe 
prouud  saltan  had  to  letfre  utterly  dlsoomflted, 
and  tlie  kni'rht  of  Malta  stood  as  the  tnie 
mirror  of  military  valor  and  prowess.  But 
sinirularly  enou.uh,  the  very  next  day  liegan 
the  decay  of  tiie  onler.  In  1571  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  wius  fought.  The  Turkish  fleet  was 
completely  destroyed  and  Turkish  authoriU' 
in  the  5leditcrranean  utterly  annihilated. 
For  the  knights  of  St.  John  there  wsa  oon- 
HHiuently  notliing  further  to  do.  Their  oooa« 
patlon  was  gone  and  historr  soon  treated 
them  as  she  peniTallv  treata  that  which  is  stl- 
perll\ious.  llrnry  Vlll.  conflscate«l  their 
liu'^sc'ivions  in  Knirland,  S'Icistiau  II.  their 
]KKs,  >>ii>us  in  I'urtugal,  the  Revolution  their 
jiosses-sions  in  France,  and  when  Mapuleon 
on  his  way  to  Egypt,  in  1798.  conquered 
Malta,  he  found  ouiy  the  ghost  of  the  onler. 
(See  C.  C.  von  Falkeujtein,  Geivhiehte  de*  Jo- 
hn nnUerorden;  Dresden,  1888  :  TTio  JHtuat  »f 
Pmfdwion  of  the  KutffhU  and  IttUrfiouM  Ladirt 
It  lid  (hi-  Ili'-rjttt'i'ii  "f  tilt'  Df'iiiitu  I'f  (fif  Ortii  r  of 
(he  Kiii-jhtu  ./  St.  John.  London.  lS"i8  ;  F.  C. 
Woo<lhoiise.  The  Militiiry  I{fliij\"^i»  Ortitrti  t>f 
the  Middle  Aqei^,  Ltmdon  and  X«'w  York,  l^'TO  ; 
W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  The  RxjuUition*  of  the 
Old  UomUd  <tf  the  KttuhU  of  St.  John  a( 

vamot  ijcnkKi,  i8n>.  o.  p. 
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Saint-Murtin,  Z<ouia  OUud*  Ftench 

tlieoeophist ;  h.  at  Amboise,  Indre-Loire, 
France,  Jan.  IB,  1748  ;  d.  in  Pam,  Oct.  18, 
180S.  He  reugned  bis  position  iatbearmy 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  tnjrstical  stadiea, 

and  travelled  much  in  England  and  Germany. 
His  first  teaclicr  wa-s  Martintz  PiimiuuHh  ; 
from  liiin  liu  went  to  Cugliostro  ;  from  liiin  to 
S'.vt-ilfiilK)r^'.  anil  otliers,  until  he  found  rest 
with  Jakob  liiM'hmc.  whose  works  he  tran< 
l&ted  into  French.  Among  his  original  works 
•re  Dea  erreun  et  >U  Ui  rerilS,  Paris,  1775  ; 
Z'AMtMM  4»  dMr,  1790 ;  I'i^  da  ekotu, 
1800,  etc..  all  tnwBlated  into  Gennan.  A 
very  interesting  volume  is  his  Lettn  d  unami, 
1795.  concerning  the  Revolution.  (See  his  life 
by  Caro,  Piiris,  18.')2.  and  by  Matter,  1802.) 

Saints,  the  name  given  by  the  8iu-red 
writerii  to  believers  in  Clirist  or  the  people  of 
God  (Heb.  vi  10»  Rom.  L  7.  vliJ.  37).  The 
Htend  Import  of  tim  term  m  htfy  on*,  oad  it 
should  be  M  rendered  in  Dent,  xxziii.  S  and 
Jude  14,  where  the  reference  is  to  angels.  As 
applieii  to  mm  it  does  not  imply  ititin  hnli 
neiw,  hut  th:it  believers  are  (iiIIihI  to  lii(lin("-^ 
and  in(-r>s.tnlly  strive  after  il.  und  in  tlnit 
sense  belongs  to  all  Christians.  Tlie  sjXH  irtl 
application  of  it  to  some  eminent  persons  who 
are  canonized  and  made  objects  of  a  certain 
degree  or  kind  of  wonMp  la  nnscriptural  and 
dlshftnfirini^  to  C'lirist  T.  W.  C. 

Saints,  The  Worship  of  the,  aros«!  and  de- 
veloped witli  nHiii;isti(  isiii.  The  rejxirts  of 
the  austere  pietv  of  the  hermits  in  tlie  deserts 
or  the  recluses  fn  the  caves  struck  the  public 
•t  large  with  admiration  and  awe,  and  the 
neoeaaary  reaction  of  these  feelings,  when 
cnee  thej  bad  beconw  gmnal  and  popular, 
were  still  more  exalted  examples  of  ansterity, 
or,  at  IeH.«t,  still  more  exagfrfrated  aeeount.s. 
Quite  naturiilly,  t<x>,  such  .saints  ciuiie.  in 
men's  minds,  to  occupy  an  intermediate-  posi- 
tion between  (rrx\  and  man.  It  might  be 
hoped — s(j  it  sL-emcil — that  their  intercession 
with  Qod  in  litdialf  of  sinful  and  suffering 
fellow-creatures  should  not  be  altogetlier  in 
tain,  and  to  ask  for  such  intervention  in  the 
meet  inainuating  manner  possible  oottld,  at  all 
events,  do  no  harm.  In  the  5th  and  fith 
centuries  the  movement  was  in  full  swing 
both  in  the  Kast  and  in  the  West.  In  the 
Eastern  Church  the  worship  of  the  siiiiits  was 
flnallj'  fixed  bv  the  .second  Couik  il  of  Nice, 
787.  In  the  \V'c8t«rn  Church  there  i.s  no  such 
definite  point  of  decision,  but  the  All  Saints' 
Day  (see  p.  23)  was  instituted  in  610,  and 
the  fint  formal  canonization  (Ulrich  of  Augs- 
burg by  John  XV.)  took  place  in  9Ba.  There 
was,  however,  from  a  very  early  date  a  strong 

S (position  to  thi.s  whole  develf)ptn('iit.  una 
e  worship  of  the  saints  Iwciune  tiimlh  tiu! 
harbinger  of  so  iihk  li  suju  rstitioii  niid  friiUfi 
that  the  reformers  rejected  it  iiltogether,  while 
the  Council  of  Tr«jnt S.'ith  session.  Dec. 
1568,  formally  oonflrmed  it  and  aoatbemati/ied 
all  who  denied  it.  C.  P. 

Sakya  Muni,  name  commonly  given  to  the 
founder  of  Buddhism.    See  India,  p.  402. 

Sal'^-tnis,  a  seaport  town  with  a  goo<l  har- 
bor on  the  east  ooaat  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
It  was  vlalted  by  Paul  and  Bambaa  on  tbdr 


first  missionary  journey,  a.d.  45,  wlm  tbs 

Jewish  residents  were  evidently  numerous, 
there  being  mora  than  one  synagogue  (Acts 
ziii.  5).  Ttie  city  was  partially  destroyed  by 
instnrrections  unaer  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and 

its  ruin  conipletfd  by  an  lartliquako.  Ita 
ruins  are  known  as  Old  Fiimugusta. 

T.  W.  0. 

Salem  Witchcraft    See  "WITCHCRAFT. 

Sales,  Francis  of.   .See  Fka>'CIS,  p.  804. 

Sallsbary,  John  of.  See  John  of  Salia* 
BrKT,  p.  4.17. 

flalmasinn, Olaodius,  b.  at  S<;mur-eu- Au.xois, 

44  m.  w.n.w.  of  Dijon,  Burgundy,  Frame, 
April  15,  1568 ;  d.  at  Spaa.  Belgium,  Stpt  8. 
1653  :  was  professor  at  Ley  den  i  1682 :  called 
to  Stockholm  by  Queen  Christina,.  1960,  but 
returned  to  Ley  den,  1651.  He  was  a  famous 
chiKsical  scludar,  but  several  of  liis  works 
have  theological  inlcrest.  T)t  jirinuttn  jmi/mf, 
Leydeu.  1645  ;  Suinr  Ih  r.fU-  infunticidn .  Ant- 
werp, 164S.  etc.  lie  is  IksI  known,  however 
us  the  author  of  7>f/>ii»itf  rcfjin  pro  ('mvlo 
Levdeii,  1<>40,  against  which  Milton  wrote. 

Balmaticeuais  Cursua  Tbeologicus.  pub- 
li-^hed  at  Salamanca,  Spain,  lti:il.  H  vols.,  is 
the  official  representation  of  the  theology  of 
the  Dominican  order,  whose  principal  seat 
was  the  University  of  Salamanca,  over  Mainat 
the  outspoken  seml-Pelagiaolsm  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Balmaron,  Alphonao,  b.  at  Toledo.  Oct.  8, 
1515  ;  d.  at  Naples,  Feb.  13.  15^') ;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  one 
of  the  moat  fknatical  and  one  of  the  most 
active  opponenta  of  tite  Reformation,  papal 
theologian  at  the  Coundl  of  Trent,  etc. 

Salmon, 0«orga,D.D.  (Dublin,  leCiO ;  K«lin- 
burgh,  1884),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1868).  LL.D. 
(Cambridge,  1874),  Church  of  Ireland  ;  b.  in 
Dublin,  Sept.  25,  1819  ;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  appointeti  regius 
professor  of  theology  there  in  1866.  Pie  has 
publislied  three  .scries  of  ColUf/c  Sfrmost, 
London,  IHfil,  1.st;3.  issi  ;  In(ri>*l)irti.o,  to  thr. 
New  Tettament,  1)^85. 3ded.,  1889  ;  Giwticum 
and  J^iMrtMmi  omA  OtJter  SarmMtt,  1887. 

Salmond,   Stewart  Dingwale  Fordyce, 

D.I).  (AU-rdeen  Uidversity,  1S.H1).  Fretj 
(  liurch  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Aberdeen.  June 
22,  1888  ;  was  cducutcd  in  the  King's  College 
and  university  of  his  native  city,  and  iKcame, 
in  1876.  profetwr  of  systematic  theology  and 
New  Testament  exeg^is  in  the  Free  Churcll 
CoUtiBe  of  Aberdeen.  Hemadeaeveraltraas- 
latloiiB  for  the  Ante-Nloene  Librarr,  Edin- 
burgh :  wrote  Commfntnry  on  the  EpiHtUn  of 
Prter  for  Schaff's  Pojiuhir  ('irmmentary  ;  The 
Liff  iif  the  Ajm^tl^  Pftfr,  1884  ;  Crtnnnfittnry 
on  the  EvutU  of  Jude,  London,  1888  ;  Lift 
ofChrM,  im. 

Sa-lo'-me  (ptWiful).  1.  The  u  ife  of  Zebo- 
de<!,  motlier  of  .lauies  and  .lolin,  one  of  the 
women  of  Galilee  who  ministtred  to  our 
Saviour  in  his  journeys  (Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark 
XV.  40),  though  she  ndstook  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  (HatL  zx.  21). 

S.  "  The  daughter  of  BeiodW  wlio  danced 
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before  Herod,  whose  name  is  ^iven  by 
Joeephus  (A/itiq.  xviii..  5,  §  4).  Sec  Miitt. 
Xfi.  1-12.  She  married  lier  uncle  Philip, 
tetnrch  of  TracbooitU,  and  after  his  death 
AriBlolNiliM,  king  of  Chateb.      T.  W.  C. 

Salt,  ubiindiint  in  P  tlestinf,  \)cing  procured 
from  the  immciiHe  ridge  of  rock-salt,  .Ielx-1 
Usdum.  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Demi  !5ea 
and  bveTspora^n  from  the  waters  of  the 
aea.  Halt  as  a  preaerratlve  from  oormpdon 
was  ao  emUem  of  purity  and  perpetuity,  and 
as  such  was  used  in  sacrifices  (Lev.  if.  IS, 
3Iark  ix.  14),  and  was  an  ingredient  of  the 
sacred  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  S.*?).  It  symholizwl 
the  durability  of  a  covcniint  (Xuin.  wiii  ]u, 
2  Chron.  xiii.  5).  Good  men  are  "  the  hhU  of 
the  earth"  (Matt.  v.  13),  and  divine  grace  is 
the  salt  of  human  spcecli  (Col.  iv.  6).  A 
**ialt  land"  is  herren  (Jer.  xvil.  (S),  and  to 
** mw  witli  aa]t"  an^  pfaMe  (Jadges  ix.  is 
to  doom  ft  to  desolstKML  OmntM  salt  bv  ex- 
posure loses  iti*  saror  and  becomes  wortldess 
(Luke  xiv.  W,  T.  W.  C. 

Salt  8«a,  the  sea  into  whidi  the  Jordan 

eniptit^.  It  occupies  the  deepest  portion  of 
the  great  depression  which  extends  from  the 
range  of  Lebanon  to  Ihc  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
is  46tnik'N  lon^  and  10  miks  wide,  and  covers 
nearly  HDO  scinrtrc  mill  s.  It  is  16  mik-s  from 
Jerusalem  and  cjiu  tn?  st't-u  from  the  Ml,  of 
Olives.  On  the  east  aide,  7  miles  from  the 
south  end,  a  low  promontory,  chilled  El-Lisan, 
the  tongue,  projects  westward  and  northward. 
Korth  oC  this  the  sea  is  1800  feet  deep,  aouth 
of  it  11  feat.  The  watar  of  the  sea  Is  clear, 
but  intenMbrinlt  and  of  vi-ry  ^rcat  Rp«.'ci(ic 
gravity,  so  dense  that  one  cuti  tloat  on  it  with- 
out danger  of  sinkinir.  No  form  of  life  is 
found  in  it  ;  the  tish  bron;;ht  down  by  tin; 
Jordan  quickly  die.  The  genenil  aspt'ct  of 
the  region  Ls  "dreary  and  desolate.  e8i)ecially 
at  the  southern  end.  The  earliest  mention  of 
it  is  in  Oen.  xiT.  8.  Kear  it  were  the  cities  of 
the  plain  that  we««  destroyed  by  fire  and 
brimstone  out  of  heaven  (Gen.  xix.  24),  but  it 
does  not  appear  whether  they  were  sub- 
merged in  the  gn-al  cata-strophe.  nor  is  it 
settled  whether  they  were  at  the  northern  or 
aouthem  eztrami^.  T.  W.  0. 

Salvation.    Pof  RrnKMiTinx. 

Salvation  of  Infanta,  bee  Infant  bALVA- 
TtOK. 

Salvation  Army,  The.  The  most  powerful 

evangelizinjr  agency  in  the  world  outside  the 
Itoman  Catholic  (  hun  h  Acc  ording  to  the 
latest  avaihiblr  tiirun  s  it  has  ;U9.")  corps  or 
Stations  olHcLTL-d  liy  U-i'u  iM-rsons.  whose 
whole  time  Ls  given  to  e',  augelistic  work,  and 
42  weekly  and  monthly  journals  published  in 
15  ditlcrent  language^)  in  S4  countries  and 
colonies,  with  atotsTcirculation  of  88,000,(j<mj 
copies  per  aanam.  These  flguiea  do  not  in- 
dnde  88,009  "  local"  oflloeni  and  bandnnen, 
4T1  scribi's  and  office  employes,  officers 
and  employes  enirap-d  in  the  ''  traile"  de- 
partments in  ditTerent  lands,  and  !i'^4  officers 
and  others  ensraped  in  tlie  work  of  the  slum, 
prison  gate,  food  depot,  slieltcrs  for  the  desti- 
tute, home  for  inebriates,  labor  bureau,  and 
ftatotyofflihootaQf thenunremeot  Eretheae 


figures  are  jiiinted,  however,  they  will  l>e 
nearly  obsolete,  so  rapid  is  the  advance  of  the 
whole  organization.  At  the  time  of  writing 
there  are  in  the  United  States  44d  corps  and 
outposts  situated  in  88  states,  officered  by 
1 135  male  and  female  evangelists.  There  are 
rescue  homes  at  Grand  Rapids  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  training  garrisnna  for  oflicers  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Engk-wood,  III  .  Des  Moines.  Oninha,  Oak- 
lau(l,  and  San  Francisco.  During  the  month 
of  Oct.  1,071,000  persons  attended  the  Amj's 
indoor  meetintrs  nloiie  in  this  country. 

On  Julr  5,  im,  William  Booth,  who  had 
rcoeutbr  itacrifloed  brilliant  Droepecta  in  the 
Methodist  New  Connection  in  order  to  gain 
greater  freedom  for  evangeli.-tic  vork  i mi 
ducted  au  ofK'U  air  meeting  alone  on  ^liie  End 
Waste,  situatcii  in  one  of  the  mof«l  disiepu- 
table  localities  of  London,  thereby  inaugu- 
rating the  Christian  3Iis»)ion,  from  whieh  wa.s 
evolved,  thirteen  years  later,  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  rale  of  progn  ss  since  lt57b  haa 
been  ateadilv  maintained,  the  increase  being 
about  one  third  in  oorpa  and  offloen  every 
year. 

The  Army  haa  altogether  88  rescue  homes, 
JIH  slum  jxjsts,  10  prison-gate  brigades,  4  for  d 
I  de|N)ts,  5  shelters  for  the  dtslilute,  2  labor 
I  bureaus,  an  inebriate's  home,  and  a  faotocy 
for  the  out-of-works. 

In  Oct.,  1890.  General  Booth  issued  a  lK:K>k 
entitk-d  In  Darkett  Ktiglaiul  and  the  11  Out, 
in  which  ho  propounded  a  gigantic  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  whole  qniortloil  of  pttt* 
perism  ana  crime  by  the  oommned  powers  of 
religious  laltor  aud  social  tiTort.  lie  asked 
for  gfS.OOO.twXt  in  order  to  laiiiK  h  his  m  1j< me 
in  Great  Britain  alone,  ami  if  he  gets  it, 
there  will  doubtless  be  au  enormous  exten- 
sion of  work  by  the  otliet  rs  and  soldiers  of 
the  Anny  in '  many  different  directiona. 
t^ueeu  Victoria  wrote  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, the  Prince  of  Wales  uromistd  a  coii« 
trfbution.  and  the  plan  recetved  the  Imme> 
diatc  cndontemcnt  of  Cardinal  3Iaunlug,  the 
earls  of  Iloseln-rrv  aud  Aberdeen.  Michael 
Daviu.  auil  rr  li.LTio'us  and  political  leadcfsof 

all  parties  and  <  ree<ls. 

From  the  very  eommeiu-ement  of  their  ac- 
quaintance Mrs.  liooth  had  taken  an  active 
i)art  in  every  eiTort  put  forward  br  her  hus- 
band, and  she  was  alwaya  vqptfdied  as  thie 
mother  d  the  Salvation  Army.  She  was  an 
eloquent  preadier,  a  zealous  advocate,  and  an 
able  admlnlstoator.  Bcitides  all  her  public 
aud  private  duties  conn  i  ti  i!  wiih  Inr  Inis. 
band  s  enterprises  she  brougiit  ni)  eij:hf  deli- 
catt)  <  liiltlren,  every  cme  of  whom  is  compkte- 
ly  devotnl  to  the  life  work  of  their  jiarei.ts. 
She  d.  in  London.  Oct.  4.  1S90.  At  her  fune- 
ral service  in  Olympia,  London,  26,000  jxtso us 
were  present. 

The  theology  of  the  Anny  is  identical  with 
that  of  Oie  Hiethodhit  body.  - 

Among  till'  iViore  luomineot  cf  the  pvln* 
ciples  by  w  liu  h  it  \\orks  arc  : 

1.  Prompt,  un(HH'stioning  obedlenoe  to  su- 
jx'riors  in  mnk.  The  organization  is  of  h 
military  character  throughout,  and  no  one 
incapable  of  implicit  obedience  is  oonskierad 
fit  to  command  othem. 
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2.  Open  and  eren  ostentatious  oontarioB  of 

pereoDul  religion,  renuaciatioQ  of  the  wodd, 
and  membcTHhip  of  the  Armj. 

3.  Self-denial.  No  effort  is  spiircd  to  avoid 
the  entrance  of  aoj  who  m^k  ti'iii]>onU  nd- 
yaxOMgi.  No  sakrj  ruarontced  to  any 
offlcer,  nor  can  he  or  bhe  ocaw  even  the  smnll 
sum  tbey  are  luppoeed  to  receive  unless  all 
cfadma  againat  the  corpi  an  piovided  for. 
No  offlcer  reeetTce  more  pay  timn  If  niflldent 
for  the  supply  of  l»is  hnre  needs,  uor  does  the 
Army  hold  <Kit  any  pnimisr  of  pn)vision  for 
the  future.  Oiicu  every  year  tlio  win )lc  Army 
and  itfi  friends  are  culled  U)K>n  to  deny  th<jni- 
selres  for  a  week  of  Rome  little  luxury  or  ex- 
penditure, and  send  the  proceeds  to  the  head- 

auarters  of  the  country.  In  1800  thbpro* 
need  the  sum  of  $125,600. 

4.  Local  self-Hupport.  Everv  corps,  every 
division,  and  every  country  {»  e.xpe<  ted  In 
raise  and  udiuini><trT  all  the  funds  necessary 
for  till'  piir[>nses  of  its  own  effort. 

5.  Pcrpi-timl  ('xt<'n.sii)n  and  therefore  per- 
petual poverty. 

6.  Not  only  »  the  internal  (fconomy  of  the 
■Anof  mllltuy.  but  its  ext«raa]  array  b  of 
the  aame  character.  While  condemning  any- 
thing like  finery  or  personal  adornment,  a 
seat  uniform  Is  adopted  for  both  «exes.  Men 
wear  a  cap  with  a  red  Imnd  round  it,  a  tunic 
coming  up  to  the  tUroat  with  the  letter  "  S  " 
on  each  side  of  the  collar,  and  a  reil  jacket  or 
jerst;y.  Women  wear  plain  <!ark.  liliie  dresses, 
and  the  well-known  "  hallelujidi  bounut. " 
the  sliape  of  wiiich  recalls  ancient  feminine 
head-pcear  of  the  "  caal-scuttlc"  type. 

The  "  blood  and  fire  flag"  of  the  Araiy  con- 
sistB  of  »  red  field  vithia  »  blue  bonier,  bear- 
ing in  die  centre  a  yelloir  star.  The  colors 
are  ombleniatieal.  the  red  boinj;  intended  to 
represent  the  Idond  of  Chri.Hl.  the  yellow  the 
tlre<if  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  blue  holiiiesjj 
or  purity  of  heart  hroiiirht  alxmt  by  th(!  com- 
bined iM'lion  of  the  nirencies  jast  mentioned. 
These  colom  usually  bear  tlte  national  flaj?  of 
the  particular  ooutitry  in  which  the  corps  is 
situated  in  the  top  lef  t-liand  comr.  ▲  motto 
of  the  Armr  thet  to  uatafy  m  vnlfersally 
known  as  that  of  "  Bktod  and  Fire"  to  "  The 
-World  for  Qod." 

7.  An  ini])t)rtaiit  jirineijile  is  that  of  utili/inir 
all  tlie  powers  and  iibililiesof  every  individual 
momlx'r  to  the  utmost. 

8.  In  all  cvun^'elisiie  i  tlort  it  is  a.<wume<l  that 
the  world  is  ulterlv  go<ile>w  and  indifferent, 
if  not  hostile  to  religion.  It  is  also  accepted 
that  a  large  proportion  of  sinners  have  given 
up  hope  <rf  way  delivenmoe  from  tlieir  sins 
lieeaiifle  of  past  failure  on  the  part.s  of  them- 
■elw  and  others.  The  Army  rhen  fnrc  Keeks 
(1)  to  attract  attention  ;  (2)  to  inspire  hoix-. 
and  (8)  to  brini^  about  repentance.  alijintiMii 
raent  of  sin,  and  faith  in  Christ.  Tiie  ohjcrt.s 
achievcfl,  it  immediately  proceetis  to  make 
the  uew  convert  into  a  witness  to  the  power 
of  God  for  the  benetit  of  others  who  are  to- 
day where  he  was  last  week. 

The  Army  invaded  this  country  in  1880, 
France  and  Pwitzerland  in  ISSI,  India,  Can- 
afla,  Australia,  Sweden,  and  Ceylon  in  1882, 
Tasmania,  New  Zc'uland,  and  South  Africa 
in  1883.  Germany  in  1884,      Ileleou  ia  1886, 


Holtaad  and  Deomaik  in  1887,  Norsrey  ia 

1888,  and  Belgium.  Finland,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  1889.  The  figures  for  differ- 
ent lanes  arc  : 

UiiileU  Slnteii  .  445  Corpn  and  Outpost*,  l,t'J3  Officers. 
(ir.-»tBrhiiiii...l,!tr5  '• 
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.Vmon^  the  principal  books  of  the  Anny 
arc  SuleaU'on  Soldiery  (18R2),  The  Training  of 
Children  (1884).  Orders  and  Begulationa  for 
FkUl  OJfleert  (1883).  In  Darkui  SnsiMd  attd 
the  tt'ay  Out  (180O),  all  bv  General  Booth. 

Pbpular  ChriHtianity,  Gmlliiifi'S  Ag- 
rfrtmre  Chrittianity  (ll^D.  't»d  Dcnlh 

Pnietifiil  Jltii;/i'»,  (lH7t»).'"nnd  Tfif  Stl- 
nition  Armt/  in  UiUiti'in  to  the  Church  and 
thf  Stat^  (18S8),  by  Mrs.  Booth  ;  Tieenty  ona 
Ttitrn  Salrati'ti)  Annv  and  Ihalht  ii  Knrjland, 
br  Commissioner  Railton  ;  H>  nrath  Tu» 
PloM.  by  Mrs.  Balliogton  Booth,  of  New 
Toit  aty,  New  York  (fSBO) ;  J.  Buffer.  Tk» 
Sakation  Armifin  Sm'turhnd,  I>ondoB.  1884. 

B.\LLiNOTow  Booth. 

Salve  (Latin,  fiail),  an  e.vpreshion  of  solemn 
salutation,  often  occurring  as  the  opening 
word  in  Lathi  hymns. 

SalvianuB,  presbyter  in  ilarseilles  ;  b.  prob- 
ably at  Treves,  ulx>ut  390  ;  resided  at  Co- 
logne ;  married,  but  after  the  birth  of  hi.'» 
daughter  took  up  the  monastic  life  ;  d.  in 
Mars«'ille8  about  495  ;  left  several  works,  Aii- 
tertm  arn I'itin  m ,  Ik  (/nftt  rrt'iti"nf  etc., 
of  which  tin  two  uuiued  ahcive  are  still  ex- 
tant:  KD.  in  ^ligne,  JMt.  LtU.  LUL,  edited 
br  C.  Halm,  Berlin,  1878.  and  F.  Pauly. 
Vienna,  1883. 

Ba>m«'-ri>a,  the  country  betweeu  Galilee  on 
the  north  aud  JudM  OH  the  south.   See  6a- 

MABITAKS. 

8«-na''-Tl-a,  a  noted  cftr  80  m.  n.  of  Jeru> 

salem,  built  by  Omri  about  ©20  B.C.  and 
adled  after  Shemer.  the  former  owner  of  the 
site,  which  N-autiful  for  situation  and 

stront:  for  defence.  It  hceame  the  capital  of 
the  kini^ilom  of  Israel,  and  so  continued  for 
2lX)  years.  It  wivs  a  seat  of  idolatry.  Ahub 
buili  tliere  a  ;:real  temple  to  Baal  (1  Kinjrs 
XTi.  S3)  which  Jehu  destroyed  (2  Kings  x.  18). 
It  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Syrtons.  in 
AbaVe  rdgn  (901)  and  in  .Toram's  (808).  hi 
the  latter  the  people  snfferinp  terrfblr,  but 
wondcrfullv  deHvere<l  in  accordance  with 
Elisha's  prediction  (2  Kings  vi.,  vii.).  About 
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170  years  later  the  Agsyriuns  under  Swgon 
ixptured  tlie  dlj  afu-r  u  three  years'  Hk-ge, 
and  thie  ten  tribes  were  carried  hito  captivity. 
They  were  lepliioed  by  Cathite  cotonkite  end 
the  cfty  TOBtoiM.  It  whs  oiptrired  by  Alex- 
anilcr  tlic  QnM  (Sii^i)  ati  i  a^uin  by  John 
Hyri  uiiiis  (t29).  who  di  inolisluii  it.  Herod 
tile  Ort'iil  ri  liiiilt  it  and  named  it  Sel«ii<tc  in 
honor  uf  Au|j;ustus.  lit*  i'nliir;;ed  it  and  sur- 
nmnded  it  with  a  wall  and  (.!oloaiUKle»  uf 
which  sonic  jwrtions  siill  remain. 

Philip  preached  the  gospel  in  Samaria  (Aote 
Ttit),  ana  tiie  church  Uieie  lonned  was  repn»' 
lented  In  the  Council  of  meaea.  It  fell  under 
Moslem  power  (814).  but  the  f 'nusadcrs  ostab- 
lishcii  a  Latin  bishopric.  It  is  now  an  incon- 
Kul'Tahli-  viiliii;^,  SL-Ijastiyeli.  Shuttered  col 
uiuns  in  I  frri.riiu'UtM  of  ancient  edilices  remind 
one  of  .Mieali's  })redietion  (i.  0),  "  I  will  make 
Samaria  an  heap  of  the  field,  aud  pour  down 
the  atoaea  thereof  into  tlie  Tallev. 

'   T.  W.  C. 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  The,  the  le.vt  used 
and  recogiii/.eil  by  il»e  Sninaritiins  and  printed 
in  the  Loodoo  Polyglot,  difTers  in  many  places 
from  that  used  and  reooniized  by  the  Jews. 
A  long  controreny  baa  been  carried  on  con- 
cerning the  reepeetire  meiita  of  the  two  texte, 
until  at  lost  Hebrew  scholaia  Imto  geiienlly 
agreed  upon  tlie  latter. 

Samaritans.  The  name  Is  applied  to  the 
people  of  mixed  Jevvislj  blood,  who  occupied 
central  Palestine  and  combined  some  forms  of 
JeboTah  worship  with  idolatroaa  litea  <2 
Dnga  xtIL  25-41).  When  the  Jews  were  re- 
storetl  to  their  own  land  antl  bci^in  to  rehtnld 
the  temple,  the  Sanuiritaus  wished  to  join 
them,  but  ^^e!(■  rejet^'ted.  Hence  thev  ca- 
lumniated them  and  hindcrtxl  tiiem,  aud  finally 
.H  -t  up  a  rival  ti^inple  on  Mt.  Oeri/.im,  which 
stcKsl  for  3U0  years  and  was  destroyed  by  John 
I lyreanua.  luaBWhUa  the  animositv  bet weiui 
the  two  races  was  conatantly  Increasing 
(Ecchis.  I.  25,  26).  la  ChrfaTs  tine  "Sa- 
maritan" was  a  term  of  oontempC  (John  viii. 
49),  and  the  Jews  aTolded  all  intercourse 
with  them  (John  iv.  »),  and  tliey  in  turn 
denied  hospitality  to  pilf^riins  pas-sina:  through 
their  country  (  Luke  ix.  .Vi).  Our  Lnnl.  whde 
denying  their  claim  to  ortliodoxy  (John  iv. 
20-22)  and  deferring  the  .sending  of  the  gospel 
to  them  till  after  hu  resurrection  (Matt!  x.  5. 
Acts  L  8).  vet  showed  his  sapoloritv  to  race- 
prejiidioa  by  his  convetwtlon  with  the  Sa- 
maritan woman  (John  It.),  his  praise  of  the 
grateful  J.'per  (Luke  xni.  1.5),  and  liis  exquis- 
ite p  iral  lf^  of  the  Gf>od  Samaritan.  Consitl- 
enilile  su<'<'c!.hs  attended  the  tir^t  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  tl«em  (Acta  viii.  4-17,  ix.  81), 
but  as  a  boily  tliey  held  oiT,  and  during  the 
ages  suffered  severely.  There  are  still  some 
families  left  who  live  at  Nabias,  and  offe.>-  a 
ymthr  sacrifloe  on  Ctadaim  and  keep  all  the 
Monde  festivals.  T.  W.  C. 

Sa'-mos  ((*  ?u  i{}?iO,  an  island  in  the  norlh- 
evitcrn  part  of  the  ..i'^gean  Sea,  near  the  coast. 
27  miles  Ion:;  and  10  wide,  which  Paul 
touched  on  his  third  miiwiunary  journey,  a.d. 
58  (Acta  XX.  15).  It  was  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Py thagona  and  devoted  to  the 
wotsUp  of  Jnm.  T.  V.  G. 


Panl  9L  See  UoHAScnAXim. 

8am-o-thra  -ci-a,  a  mountainous  island  of 
the  .Kgean  Sea  wliieh  Paul  visited  on  his  fin«t 
journey  ^Ai  ts  xvi.  11).  The  latter  liidf  of  its 
name  was  added  to  di.slingui.Hl»  it  from  the  other 
Samos.  It  is  still  calleil  Santothraki,  and  con> 
tains  from  one  to  two  thousand  inhatritants. 

T.  W.  C. 

Sam'-son  (aunlikt),  mn  of  Mauoah.  a  Dan- 
ite,  and  for  twenty  years  a  Judge  of  the  south- 
westam  tribes  of  Palestine,  antl  partly  con- 
tenqwiaiar  with  £li  and  SamueL  Uis  birth 
was  minicalonsly  foretold,  and  he  was  a  Kas> 
arile  from  infancy.  He  was  not  a  giant  in 
size,  bvil  wonderfully  strong  when  "  ths 
spirit  of  Jehovah  cumc  mightily  upni  him" 
(.Judges  xiv.  (5,  19).  He  was  a  prey  toseiisuul 
vices  wliii  h  ofti  ii  brought  him  into  trouble, 
and  at  l.isi  put  him  iu  prison,  blinded  and  fet- 
tered ;  but  notwitlutauding  his  errors  he  is 
ranked  with  the  heroes  of  the  faithful  (Hcb. 
xi.  82,  88),  and  we  must  infer  that  his  de- 
votion to  God,  though  very  imperfect  and  flt- 
f  id,  was  yet  sincere  and  sound  at  the  root. 
His  history  Is  alike  interesting  and  instruetive. 

T.  W.  C. 

SaasaoB.  Ilamhanlln,  a  Franciscan  monk. 

a  native  of  Milan,  and  the  agent  of  Cardinal 
Forii  for  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switiser- 

land  in  ITls,  where  he  played  the  same  part 
as  Tet/.el  ill  (Jcrmany.  After  eausing  consid- 
erable -seaniial,  he  was  reealleii  by  LeO  Z. 
Nothing  fiirlher  is  known  ats)ul  him. 

Sam'-u-el  (heard  of  frotf),  son  of  Elkauali 
aud  Hannah,  the  last  uf  ihe  judges  and  a  cele- 
brated prophet.  Of  Levitical  descent  (1 
Chron.  vi.  27),  he  was  bom  at  Ramali,  nud  at 
a  tender  age  taken  to  the  tabernacle  at  Sldloh 
and  there  trained.  WhUa  yet  a  child  he  be- 
gan to  receive  divine  oommuDicaiions,  and 
after  Ell's  death  waa  publicly  reoognued  an 
judge.  In  whIcJi  capacity  he  made  annual 
circuits  through  the  country  to  administer 
ju.stice.  His  own  adtninistration  wa.^  pure 
aud  successful,  but  his  sunn  were  rorruiit.  and 
this  led  the  people  to  demand  a  king,  which 
Samuel  by  divine  direction  yielded  to  and 
anointed  &iul,  and  afterward,  when  he  provetl 
unworthy,  anointed  David  in  his  place.  He 
instituted  the  ''adiools  of  the  prophets," 
which  were  lone  oonUniied  and  very  useful. 
Ho  died  at  an  advanced  age  hi  Ramah,  about 
n.C.  1058,  honored  and  laincntc<l  by  all. 

The  two  liookii  Stiniiti  Ixiir  Ins  namo 
either  In'i'ause  he  i.s  the  sul)jeet  of  the  first 
part,  or  Ikhjius*;  he  wrote  it.  The  rest  is  at- 
tribute<l  to  Gad  and  Natlian.  but  may  have 
been  an  inspired  compilation  of  a  later  writer. 
The  Hebrew  is  very  pure,  thus  indicating  Ita 
early  date.  In  Hebrew  the  work  is  one ;  the 
division  Into  two  books  was  made  by  the 
Septuagint  and  followed  in  the  Vulgale.  A 
rougii  analysis  is,  1.  Sanniel's  ollicial  life  antl 
work  (1  Sam,  i.-vii.).  2.  Saul  s  aDt>intin>; 
and  founding  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  viii.-xv.). 
3.  His  fall  (xvi.-xxxi.).  4.  David,  king  ovt-r 
Judah  only  (2  Sam.  i.-v.  '>).  ■'».  David,  kinif 
over  all  Israel  (v.  6-xxiv.).  (.^  e  W.  G.  Bloi- 
kie  on  1  and  2  Samuel  inthe  Alqwmtor's  AUs. 
London  and  New  Tork,  1888 ;  w.  J.  Oeaae, 
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LirtJi  awl  TifncA  of  Sm/nwl  anil  .^nt!.  1888  ; 
SS.  K.  Driver,  y<4c»  on  the  Hebnir  TfJ-t  of 
Samuel,  Lomlun,  1890;  Karl  Budd6,  Du 
Meher  EiehUr  und  Samuel,  Oiowen.  laSO.) 

T.  W.  C. 

8an-bal'>lat,  a  native  of  Iloroiiaiui,  in  Moab, 
who  apparently  hfld  8t)me  otllce  under  the 
Persian  king.  He  in  union  with  Tohiah  and 
Geakem  strove  hard  to  hinder  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  JeroMlem,  b.c.  445  (TXeh.  iv. 
2),  under  Nehemioh.  After  Nebemlab's  de- 
parture he  married  his  daughter  to  the  high- 
pritjsl's  grandson,  but  Nehemiah  on  liis  return 
••xpc'liwl  the  hi^hprii^wt  from  liis  pfisl  uii  ac- 
f:oiiut  of  this  unlawful  iilliancc  (xiii.  2s).  We 
have  no  further  hiformation  concerning  San- 

T.  W.C. 


Ban  B«nito,  a  sliirt  without  slccvi  s,  iron- 
erally  yellow,  with  a  red  St.  Amlrew's  cross 
on  the  hreiust  uud  on  tlie  back,  and  iwmetimes 

Sainted  along  the  lower  rim  in  imitation  of 
amea,  flras  Uie  garment  worn  by  thoNe  ac- 
CttMd  of  hentj  iram  their  entrance  into  the 
lUMiw  of  tlw  Inquiflitioo  tH]  fhefr  eoclt  for  the 


J  WmiaB^  D.D.  (Cambridge.  1662). 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  b.  at  PreflHingiield. 
Suffolk.  Jan.  m>.  1616 :  d.  there.  Not.  84. 
IM.  He  enterad  Bmiiuuiael  Coltoge,  Chm- 
Mdge.  16«4.  and  wn  •  fellow  1642.  till 
e}i<cted.  1649.  Returning  from  the  continent,  I 
lt!6<t.  lie  bemme  iniusler  of  hLs  college,  1662  ; 
dejuiof  York.  166a  ;  dean  of  St.  PnuVt^.  IWM  ; 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  1(W8-T0,  and  ur  i  h 
bishop,  167T.  With  six' of  his  suffragans  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  In  1187  fOT  re 
fusing  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
He  would  nut  take  the  oat  h  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  was  deprived.  Feb..  IWl.  His 
life  was  written  by  G.  D'Ojly,  London.  1831, 
S  Toll..  8d  ed.,  1840.  F.  H.  B. 

BaaeHflositfon,  the  work  of  Ood's  grace  by 
which  tlie  soul  of  the  belteTer  Is  more  and 

more  rcncwctl  after  tin-  itnaL'c  of  (Jod  and 
made  meet  for  the  inherituru  e  of  the  saints  in 
light.  Inseiiaruhly  eonneetid  witii  i^ustitica- 
tion.it  Lh  yet  entirely  distinct  from  it.  The 
former  is  a  change  of  state  and  wrought  at 
once ;  the  latter  is  an  inward  change  of  heart 
•ad  life,  wroueht  gradually.  One  takes  away 
tlw  guilt  of  un,  Ui«  other  vemores  its  pollu- 
tion and  power.  Hancttilcatlon  proceeds  from 
union  to  Christ,  which  works  itself  out  in  the 
▼ietory  over  sin  and  tlic  exerci'^e  of  the  graces 
which  belong  to  the  Christian  ( lianu  ler.  It 
Is  tlie  work  of  the  Spirit,  who  leads  the  soul 
in  its  appronriation  of  divine  trutli  mid  en 
ables  it  to  die  unto  sia  and  live  unto  right 
eousnesw.  (See  .J.  W\'slev,  Iltiin  Arntunt  of 
Okrutian  hrfeeHon  (in  Ms  Workt  ;  W.  £. 
Boardmaa.  Tk«  Bi^ur  C^rtttian  Ufa,  New 
York.  18S9  :  G.  Junkln,  Snnetifmtim,  Phila- 
delpMa.  1864 ;  J.  3Iorison,  St.  Pkiul'K  Ttttehtug 
M  Smel^fieaHm,  Loodon,  18M.)  T.  W.  0. 

Sanction,  Pragmatic.  A  term  applied  to 
laws  on  very  important  matters.    The  cliief  of 
these  in  chureli  affairs  are  (1)  that  of  Louis 
IX.,  of  France  (1268) ;  (2)  that  of  Charles  ; 
m  (1488),  fbr  botb  of  wkfoli  see  Galucoh-  | 


ISM  ;  (3)  the  German  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
the  Frankfort  Diet  (1^)  w  a  miHoomer. 
BsBoUiary,  Bi|^  oC  SeiB  Abtlvm.  p.  (tt. 

Sandeman,  Robert,  b.  at  Perth.  Scotland, 
1718  ;  (1.  at  Dunbury.Conn.,  April  2, 1771.  He 
married  ii  daughter  of  John  Glas.  b.  at  Auch- 
termuchty.  Fife,  168S  ;  d.  at  Dundee,  1778. 
Glas  studied  at  !5t.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh, 
and  became  minister  of  Teaiing,  1719,  but 
was  deposed  1780,  and  founded  the  sect  whtdi 
took  hiM  name  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  Ida 
son-in-law  in  England  and  America.  Reject- 
ing  tlic  idea  of  a  state  church  and  many  of  the 
pevalent  tlieological  tenets,  defined  faith  as  a 
"mere  intellectual  1m  lief,  a  bare  Ix-lief  of 
the  bare  truth,"  they  aimed  at  a  return  to 
primitive  Christianity  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, celcbratinjg  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Sun 
day  and  holding  weekly  love-feasts.  Their 
CftriMait  Bona*  (Dund(!e  17—,  reminted  at 
Proridence,  R  I.,  17B7.  from  the  7th  Scotch 
edit'on),  written  by  Glas  and  others,  show 
carnt-^t  piety  and  a  rcadine**  for  martyrdom, 
with  le.ss  fanaticism  and  more  luutry  than  is 
apt  lo  chariw  terize  m  w,  snmll,  and  de.spi.s<Ki 
religious  Ixxlies.  Glas  wrote  in  prose  The 
Testimony  of  tlie  King  of  Martyr*,  Edinburgh, 
1727.  and  other  works,  collected  in  4  vols.. 
Perth  and  Dundee.  1782,  and  hi  5.  1782  ;  hia 
TVrafwe  ort  Vie  Lsndfe  Supper  was  reprinted, 
1888.  He  gathered  congre^tions  at  Dundee, 
Perth,  and  Edinburgh.  Sandeman  was  an 
eUUr  in  the  latter  ;  lie  went,  in  ITW),  to  Lon- 
don, and  ffiundeil  a  .MK  iely  w  lirrein  tlif  emi- 
iK  iit  chemist  KartMla}"  was  afti  rw  nrd  a  nieni- 
her  and  otlicer.  In  17(}4  he  einiuratwl  to 
America,  and  strove  with  but  moderate  suc- 
cess to  propagate  his  opinions.  On  both  sides 
of  the  sea  tne  connection  probably  never  u um- 
bered DMce  than  a  dono  small  societies,  and 
Is  now  almost  extinct.  In  1888  It  numbered 
only  about  1000  personj*.  Judged  by  its 
songH,  it  was  bv  no  means  llie  least  attractive 
or  commendable  of  modem  sects.   F.  M.  B. 

Sanhedrin,  an  Aramaic  form  of  the  Greek 

word  »i/iifdn'oji.  which  means  "  council."  It 
wa.«  tlif  highot  autliority  among  the  Jews. 
Somi- 1  raci!  its  origin  to  Moses,  others  to.Tehoffll- 
apluU's  rourt  <if  :ij')M  nl  (2  Clirun.  xi.x.  8-11), 
but  more  probaldy  it  dates  from  tlie  2d  cen- 
tury iM'fore  Chtist.  There  were  provincial 
assemblies  which  bore  this  name,  but  the 
Great  Soohedrfn,  which  was  composed  of  sev- 
enty-one members  and  met  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing' the  temple  while.  Jemaalem  lasted,  and 
afterward  in  Tilx'rias,  where  it  bernme  extinct 
A.v.  42.">,  wa."  the  .supreme  court  of  the  Jews, 
having  unlimited  power  in  matters  civil  and 
religious  and  authorized  to  inHict  c;ipital  pun 
ishment  until  the  Romans  tiHik  ii\vay  thin 
right  about  three  years  In-fore  our  Lord's  crvi- 
cinxion.  It  consisted  of  the  three  classes,  the 
priests,  the  elders,  and  the  scribes.  It  dedded 
on  appeals  from  inferior  courts,  and  Jews  in 
foreign  lands  recognised  its  authority  (Acta 
ix.  2).  It  was  douDtlcsR  this  body  that  sent  a 
deputation  to  John  the  Raptist  (John  i.  19- 
This  court  trie<l  and  condemnwl  our 
I.i  r  l  Ik'fore  it  Peter  and  John  were  twice 
examined  (Acts  iv.  5-22,  v.  21-41).  Slepheu 
waa  tried  and  either  illegally  condenuMa  1^ 
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It  or  executed  in  a  popular  tumult  (Acts  vl 
13-vii.  (W).  Paul  '8  uiviusr  Oamalid  belonged 
to  it  (AcU  84-40).  and  the  apoM]*  hlUMlf 
before  his  convenlon  occupied  aome  position 
nnder  tlie  seventr-one  (Acts  vii.  58.  vni.  1.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Banlny,  ba  David,  Methodlat  Imt  evan- 

Piliit;  b.  at  Ediabur^.  Lawrence  Countv, 
a..  Aug.  2H.  184();  jolnwl  Mr.  Moody  iti 
eTanjrHirul  work  in  CJiicago,  1871.  uml  htm 
HCcnmpuniiNi  him  over  siinr  iis  leader  of  the 
Niiiifinij  itiid  worker  in  tlie  in<juirv-raoni8.  l:e 
hti-s  e(litt*d  sevenil  i'oll<'<-tion8  of  hjIDIIB  and 
wriltcn  or  adopted  many  tunes. 

Saphir,  Adolph,  D.I).  (Eilinlnirgli.  1878), 
PresDyti'riaa  ;  b.  at  l^•.^tll,  Hungary,  Stpt. 
2C>.  lH,i\.  of  .Ifwifli  |)arentag<;  ;  wascoiiverted 
togeiticr  with  his  whole  family-  in  184!^  :  at- 
temic'd  the  gynuiasium  of  the  Grane  Ivlo><t<;r, 
Berlin.  1844-48  ;  studied  in  Gliisgow,  184>'-.'>1, 
and  in  tbe  Tboological  Ckillege  of  the  Free 
Ohnich,  Edlobargtt,  1861-64 ;  became  faiis- 
aionary  to  the  Jews  in  Hamburg,  1B54  .  Ger 
man  preacher  in  Glasgow,  l^-W  ;  mini.ster  of 
the  Englisli  I'nshyrerian  Church,  youth 
Shields.  Is.'iG  ;  Greenwich,  1861  ;  Nolling 
Hill,  1872  ;  BL-lgrave  Presbyterian  Ciiurdi. 
London,  It^l,  and  pulili.shcd  a  great  num- 
ber of  expoeltor}'  and  devotional  pamphlets 
which  have  run  through  manr  editions 
and  been  transhiled  (nto  matnr  lansuages: 
Convertum,  Edinburgh.  1861.  10th  ea.,  Lon- 
don, 1880  ;  Chritt  and  the  Seripturet,  London, 
1864,  28lh  thouwmd.  1KS4  ;  J^cturex  on  the 
Lord  s  Pntt/tr.  ISfJlf.  itili  ed..  1884  ;  Our  Uf>- 
Day,  1878,  rep.  in  New  Vork,  1H79  ;  Ml 
Itrael  S/tall  be  iiaved,  1883  ;  T/te  EeerUutitiy 
JficUioa.  1885 ;  mrUtitm  Fistfstlitn,  1866,  etc. 

Banthira,  apparently  a  blue  stono  (Ex.  xxiv. 

10)  ,  very  preciou-s  (Job  xxviii.  6,  16),  set  in 
the  hii;h  prie^t■.s  hre^iatplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18), 
one  of  the  orii.tnients  of  ilie  king  of  Tyre 
(Kzi-k.  .N.^viii  mid  one  of  tlie  foundations 
of  the  New  Jerusjilem  (Kev.  xxi.  19,  liv. 

11)  .  It  Is  next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness, 
lustre,  and  value.  It  is  geueriUly  identified 
bj  scholars  with  the  modem  Ittms-UmtK.  Its 
OMor  wies  from  a  deep  bine  throof  h  lighter 
■hades  even  to  pare  white.         TT  W.  C. 

Sa  -rah  ( priurixx),  the  half  sLster  and  wife 
of  .\ljrahum,  <-alle(l  Sarai,  "  mv  prineess." 
until  (Gen.  xvii.  1.5)  God  chaugeil  it  to  Sarah. 
"  priooesB,"  meaning  that  she  should  be  suc^h 
not  to  AtMrabum  only,  but  to  the  race.  Her 
conduct  toward  Uagar  (xri.  6,  xxL  10)  and 
"When  Isaac  was  promised  (ztHI.  16)  showed 
•wesikness,  yet  her  doeility  is  pruisetl  (1  Peter 
iii.  6»  ami  also  her  faith"  iHeh.  .\i.  11).  She 
WHS  ii  woniiiii  of  uneonuiion  pttrsonal  beauty 
(xii.  11),  and  her  life  was  prolonged  to  127 
years  (xxiii.  1).  she  b«'ing  the  only  woman 
whose  age  at  death  is  mentioned  in  ibe  Bible. 

T.  W.  C. 

Sar'-dls,  the  enpitnl  of  Lydia.  in  Asiii  Elinor. 
It  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tmolu.s  on  the  river 
Pactolus,  eelehrated  for  its  "golden  Hands." 
Croesus,  its  last  king,  wus  conquered  by 
Ojms.  Its  dyed  woollen  manufactures  and 
«onraieroe  Tendered  it  weatthj.  Tlie  church 
thm  wns  nlnilMd.CRvr.  fll.  l*^  for  its  pre- 


railing  worldliness.   The  ruins  of  Sardis  an 

now  eallfd  8ert  Kalessi.  T.  W.  C. 

Sarepta.    See  Zarefhath. 

Sar'-gon  {Jinn  king),  successor  of  Shal- 
manescr  and  father  of  Sennacherib,  A>.\vrian 
kings.  For  centuries  nolhiug  was  known  of 
him  save  the  one  fact  (Isa.  xx.  l)that  Ashdod 
was  taken  by  his  command,  but  the  exhumed 
ruin.s  of  tho  Khoiaabnd  palace  show  him  to 
have  been  a  great  wanior  with  able  generals, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Tnrtao.  who  carried 
his  victorious  arms  in  every  direction,  and 
was  also  distinguished  for  the  advances  made 
under  him  in  various  useful  and  ornamental 
industries.  He  n'igned  from  722  to  705  B.C., 
and  wiu  munh  red  in  the  magnificent  palace 
he  had  built  near  Niueveh.  T.  "V\  .  C. 

Sarpi,  Paolo  (generally  s|)okeii  of  a?  Pra 
Paolo),  b.  at  Veniee.  Ani-.  11,  l.'j.V2  :  d.  there. 
Jan.  lo,  1023  :  entered  the  order  of  the  Ser- 
vite.s  ;  was  ordiiMii  il  a  priest  in  l-">74.  and  be- 
eiime  the  principal  of  his  order  in  1579.  In 
the  political  content  In  tween  Venice  and  Paul 
V.  he  took  the  part  of  his  native  (Atr.  {tit» 
hU  Ih'ttori/  of  the  (Quarrels  of  Fbpe  IHvs  V. 
irith  the  Staie  of  Vt-Hter,  Kog.  ttaos.,  London. 
1626  ;  Uinton/  of  the  Intftimtim,  1666  ;  Jlit- 
tori/"''  /■'<■! li xiiiK/('rjil  litnrjirtH  and  Ketenvn, 
Westniinstc  r,  1727  ;  Jiintoni  of  the  Inttrdirr 
of  Veuirr .  iraiis  liy  Iknlell.  1626.)  On  uceonul 
of  this  audacity  he  was  summoned  iK-fore  the 
Inquisition  of  Rome,  but  declined  to  come, 
and  the  bull  of  excommunication  which  wan 
read  agaiust  him  the  pope  was  compelled  to 
eanod  ojr  the  pence  with  Venice,  1007.  Bat 
Fra  Pnoio  was  ever  after  not  only  peneeuted, 
but  pursued  by  assassins  into  his  own  mon- 
astery. ITis  most  eelubruted  work,  and  that 
by  whirli  lit'  uf:ive  tlie  Honian  curia  the  most 
deadlv  otTi  lue,  was  liis  IIi*tnry  of  thf  Council 
of  Tit/it,  EuL'.  trans.,  1676,  wiiicli  is  an  open 
denunciation  and  condemnation  of  the  papal 
system.  A  collected  cdttlon  of  his  works. 
Latin  and  Italian,  npnenrad  nt  Venic^lOT?, 
and  was  nfterwnra  often  reprinled  His  Hfe 
has  likewise  been  often  written,  e.g.,  by 
AralK-lla  Campbell,  in  English,  Florence, 
1875. 

Sanim  Use,  The,  or  the  book  of  offices  used 
in  the  diocese  of  Surum,  was  drawn  up  abottt 
1085  by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Sanim  or  Balls- 
bury,  on  occasion  of  tne  ntboiUUng  of  the 

cathedral.  Each  bishop  had  at  that  time  the 
power  to  improve  ui)on  the  ritual  if  he  could, 
and  thus  arose  dilTiTent  eiistonis  or  "us<s," 
generally  de.si,i:imteii  aft(  r  the  dioresc  to  which 
ihey  beloni^ed.  Tlie  most  reuiarkiihle  and  the 
most  widely  usetl  of  those  different  IxKjks  of 
offices  was  tliat  of  Sanim,  combining  traits  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  liturgies.  (See 
F.  Procter  and  Ch.  Wordsworth,  Barvm  Brer- 
iavy,  Cainliridge,  1K«2.-, 

Satan  {itdnrmn/),  a  fulli  n  sjtiril  of  evil  all 
compact.  lu  the  ( t]<l  Te?»taineiit  he  is  wen  as 
Eve  8  tempter  in  Eden,  its  David's  in  Jeiu- 
salem  (1  Chron.  i.  21).  as  Isrscrs  accuser  in 
Zochariah  (iii.  1),  and  as  the  calnmniator  of 
the  righteous  in  Job  0.  0^  IS.  IL  1).  In  the 
New  Testament  he  nppean  as  the  head  of  a 
hierarchy,  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
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fEph.  ii.  2),  the  god  of  this  world  (2  Cor.  iv. 
4),  flomctimes  a  roariug  lion  (1  Peter  v.  8),  at 
others  transformed  as  an  angel  of  light  (8  Cor. 
zi.  14),  but  alwajB  tb«  eaemr  ox  God  aud 
BUUL  Believen  ««to  meei  lum  wUh  iiices- 
Mot  watclifuliieH.  coovucl  aad  nmyer  (Epb. 
It.  87,  t1.  10.  JamM  Iv.  7,  9  Oor.ii.  11).  (See 
R  Brown.  BrrmjnaUtlf  anA  Bi»tary  of  Sit/m, 
London,  im.)  T.  W.  C. 

Satiafiaotion.    See  AroKEMia^T. 

Saul  MMfrtd).  the  flnt  Usgjof  Israel,  the 
ton  of  Kisb.  a  BenjNunite.    Hta  htstorr  la 

pivfn  in  First  Sunuiel  ix  -xxxi.  Communding 
in  person  and  rirh  in  ixipular  tjilcnts,  he  In-gan 
hja  reign  under  favoriihlc  t  iri  unislaiicos  and 
for  many  years  was  aiti  ndnl  with  the  divine 
blessing,  overrfuninc  all  his  foes  and  extend- 
ing the  bordem  of  Israel.  But  he  iM  u'an  to 
dtaobey  Qod  and  entered  upon  a  downward 
CMwr.  Uia  pcemimptuous  offering  of  lacri- 
ilee  In  llie  eownoe  of  Samuel  (1  Sem.  zU!.), 
his  rash  vow  in  battle  and  insist  an(%  that 
Jonathan  should  die(xiv,).  his  sparing  Agag 
aud  the  s|H)il  of  the  Anialekiles  (xv.  i,  iiis  (lis- 
reganl  of  .Samuel's  rebukes,  his  jcalimsy  and 
persri  ution  of  David,  his  eruel  iMa.ssui  re  of 
the  priests  at  Nob  (xxii.),  and  of  tlie  Gil)eon- 
ites  (2  Sam.  xxl.  1).  and  his  (  Dusiilting  the 
witch  of  Endor,  were  the  steps  bj  which  he 
was  led  to  his  ruin.  In  his  last  enaagement 
with  the  Philistines  he  was  routed  wHh  dread- 
fat  slaughter,  his  three  sona  were  slain,  and 
he  threw  hiinself  upon  the  point  of  his  own 
iwonl. 

He  w.%s  anointed  by  Samiiel,  b.c.  1086,  and 
reiirtied  alxjut  forty  years.  His  guilty  course 
and  awful  end  are  a  couspicJiouH  evidence  of 
what  may  l)cfall  any  one  who  disolwys  Qod 
and  surrenders  himijl-lf  to  umbitious  and  en- 
vious passions.  (See  W.  J.  Deane,  livet  and 
Thnet  Sftmud  and  Snul,  London  am)  New 
York,  1888.)  T.  \V.  C. 

Saniia,  Jaoqnes.  b.  at  Kimes,  Jan.  6.  1677 ; 
d.  at  The  Hague.  Dec.  80, 1780 ;  studied  the- 
oiocr  at  Geneva,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
tbeFrendi  Reformed  congregation inXondon. 
1700,  and  at  The  Hague,  ITOo,  where  he  soon 
was  recognize'd  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
French  Itefornied  Chureh.  There  is  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  di.sconrsc  and  .sermons, 
The  Hague,  1749  ;  an  Eng.  trans,  of  the 
former,  London.  1728,  and  of  the  latter  by 
BuRler.  London.  1H24,  6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  IbSC).  '6 
vols.,  lep.  Xew  York.  1860,  8  vols.  Uis  life 
has  been  written  bv  Van  Ooeterare,  Bruzelks, 
1856  ;  K  A.  Bcrtliault,  Paris,  1878. 

Savage,  Minot  Jadson,  Unitarian  ;  b.  at 
Norridgewock.  Mc.,  June  10, 1811 ;  graduated 
at  Bangor  TheologiGal  Seminuv,  1884;  be 
came  nome  rafssionary  in  OaHromu  tn  the 

same  year  ;  Unitarian  p)u«tor  in  Chicago.  1873, 
and  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  lios 
i<;n,  1^74.  He  published  ChriBtinnity  the  Sri- 
t»r,-  of  ManfuHJil,  Boston,  1873,  2d  cd..  1874  ; 
Th.  liili'juin  of  Erolutum,  1876  ;  Life  Qtiet- 
tioM,  l«7y  ;  So<-ial  PrubUint,  1886  :  My  Crttd, 
1887  ;  Blufft^m.  1887  ;  Jteligivu*  Recomtrue- 
tion,  1888 :  MelM  for  Ifailg  LMng,  1880  ; 

I  Italian  patriot  and  re* 


former  ;  b.  at  Fcrrara,  Sept.  21,  1452  ;  burnt 
at  Florence,  May  23.  141*8.  He  Ma.s  intended 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  when 
twenty-three  his  religious  temperament,  un- 
der the  iutlucnce  of  the  increasing  corruption 
of  the  times*  kd  him  to  the  cloister,  aod  ha- 
entered  a  Botnhifcan  monastery  at  Bolc^va. 
His  gifts  wtTf  srmn  employed  in  giving  in- 
struction in  jihilos(jf)liy ,  etc.  As  a  preacher, 
he  seemed  at  tirst  to  Inive  failed,  but  in  Hre.scia 
(148fi)he  began  the  public  interjiretution  of 
the  Apocalypse  to  an  increasing  throng.  lie 
began  also  to  prophesy  judgments  which  ho 
declared  impending  over  the  state.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  ne  was  aent  to  the  Domini- 
can monastery  at  Florence  as  lector.  He  be- 
gan here  hia  efforts  to  reform  the  church  and 
state.  It  was  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  ,Mt  dii  i,  who,  under  the  forms  of  the  an- 
cient republic,  were  ruling  Floreix  e  w  ith 
despotic  power.  After  some  linic  spent  in 
more  private  instructions,  Savonan  l!'.  ap- 
peared in  the  piilpit  (Aug.  1,  1491)  and  begim 
the  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By 
an  allegorical  interpretation  he  made  it  proph- 
esy a  speedy  reformation  of  the  church,  out 
previous  iudgments.  His  preaching  contained 
sdiiK  evanirelical  elemrnts,  particularly  the 
emphasis  laid  u]i<in  flic  necessity  of  repent- 
ance, and  U|>on  the  itnmetiiate  acci  ^s  L'^aiiied 
to  (jo<l  through  Christ.  The  same  year  he 
was  made  prior  of  his  monastery,  but  refused 
to  pay  the  customary  visit  to  Lorenzo  da 
Medici.  Lorenzo  sought  in  vain  to  win  him 
over  by  flalteiy,  and  though  Savonarola  oon- 
Unned  hostile,  when  upon  ols  dcallwhed  called 
him  to  administer  the  last  offices.  Tlie  same 
year  (1492)  saw  the  death  of  Lorenzo  and  the 
accession  of  Alexandi  r  VI.  to  l]ie  piipacy. 
.Savomirola  had  alreaiiy  attacked  the  papacy 
as  the  personiIi<'ation  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  times,  and  now  he  attacked  this  pope  with 
greater  violence  tlian  ever.  Alexander  sought 
to  win  him  at  firbt  by  flatteries,  but  when 
these  failed  he  resorted  to  exoommunicalicm. 
But.  in  the  mean  lime,  the  people,  inccnwd  at 
Pietro  de  Medici's  capitulation  to  Cliarles 
VIII.  of  Franre.  rose  airainst  liijn.  and  in- 
stalled Savonarola  as  chief  of  the  .state  (14£<r>). 
For  three  years  he  maintained  liimself,  and  a 
dettp  religious  disposition  seemed  to  have 
gaini-<i  the  control  over  the  city.  But  when 
the  papal  brief  came  (149G)  forbidding  him  to 
preach,  and  lie  set  up  his  own  infalltbilitv 
aninst  that  oS.  the  pope,  and  when  the  politi- 
cal oonditionii  had  rlianged.  and  Ms  prophe- 
cies had  l>egun  to  fail,  Savonarola  saw  m  ill- 
ing to  do  but  to  demand  the  divine  adjiidit  a- 
lion  by  the  ordtal.  Arrangements  for  this 
were  made,  but  a  contist  over  the  details  hin- 
dered the  completion  <if  the  trial.  Savonarola 
now  becjune  as  unpopular  as  he  had  1)efore 
l>een  popular,  was  Inrown  into  pri-M  ii,  where 
he  wrote  the  interpretation  of  the  tlftr-flist 
Psalm  which  Luther  afterward  reprlnttd.  was 
tortured,  condemned,  burnt,  and  hLs  ash(>s 
thrown  into  the  rivtr  Arno.  He  left  iH-hind  a 
numbc;r  of  writings  upon  religious  and  jx  liii- 
cal  themes.  Without  having  come  fully  to 
the  evangelical  position,  and  withmit  pi-rfeet 
cleameae  of  spiritual  vihion,  he  nevertheless 
bdaBus  among  the  reformen  before  the  Hef • 
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onnation.  There  is  a  modern  Eng.  trans,  of 
his  Triumph  of  the  Crou.  London  1U68.  (See 
Haae,  Ifeue  Pfopheten.  Leipzig,  2d  ed.,  vol.  U.. 
1861 :  R.  R.  Madden,  L\fe  and  Martyrdom 
tf  Savonarola,  London,  n.c,  1854,  2  volb.; 
villari.  Stir<iriar</lu,  TliijX.  trans.,  Loudon, 
1863,  2  vols.,  2<i  cd..  \Ht*»,  2  vols,  [llu;  chief 
"workl  ;  liaukc,  IIi»toriitfht-hi,»;riiphiiichf  Stu- 
dieit,  Leipzig,  1877  ;  W.  H  ('l;irk,  .•<'ir<iiiiir'>Ui, 
hit  Life  and  Timet,  London  und  New  York, 
1878  ;  2d  cd..  Chirago,  isfHl.)        F.  H.  F. 

8«Toy  Oonierence.  bee  Comtkiuock, 
p.  186. 

Saybrook  Platform,  The,  was  adopted  by 
the  bynod  of  Sayl)rixjk,  Middlest-.x  (.'ounty. 
CoxiVi.,  170H,  and  e.xcrcised  s<tme  Influence  on 
the  church  polity  of  th«'  Congrcgntiomilists. 
by  forming  union.s  of  piustors  and  their 
churches  iu  consociations,  of  ministers  in  us- 
•oeiaclons,  and  also  standing  councils,  but  was 
later  on  supcmHicd  by  the  conference  system. 

Sayce,  Archibald  Henry,  LL.I).  (Trinity 
College.  Dublin,  1881),  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Shireluunpton,  near  Bristol.  ti«pt.  25. 
1846 ;  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  ordained 
priest  in  1871  :  appointed  professor  of  com- 
pantiTe  philology  at  Cxfonl,  1876,  and  made 
a  memb  r  of  the  Old  Tistanjent  Revision 
Comnuiu-e  in  1^*74.  He  litks  pulilished  Ah- 
ff/n'an  li niinimtr,  London.  1872  ;  PriurifiiiM 
of  Ci»np>initiK  PhiU'UxfU,  1873.  3d  eil.,  lf<H4  ; 
Biibijloitidn  LiUraiun,  1877  ;  The  (Cuneiform 
Jnteriptiont  of  Van,  1882;  The  Anrifui  Em- 
pirn  of  th$  '3iut.  1884  ;  Iiitr<jduetit>n  to  the 
mokt  if  Afw,  Kthtmiah,  and  AtAtr,  1885  ; 
mttttet ;  or,  tA«  Story  ef  a  Fbrffotten  People, 
1888  ;  The  Times  of  hamh,  1«H0. 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Juatua,  b.  at  Agcn,  73  m. 
g.e.  of  ilordeuux,  France.  Aug.  4,  1540 ;  d. 
at  Lcyden.  Jan.  21,  1600;  was  appointed 
nrofeMor  at  Levden  in  lOBS,  and  en5oyi>d  the 

Iiunr  of  being  tiie  mwt  learne<i  man  nf  hi.^  age. 
Ili.s  Tfu/Kinriiit  Teinporum,  Amsterdam,  1658, 
and  KrjuinHio  \itmu>maii»  C'>ii»t<n)tiiii,  her- 
dvn.  10(>4.  have  interest  to  clturch  kistorians.* 

Scapegoat.   See  Ooxt. 

Scapulary  (Latin,  scapula,  "shoulder- 
blade")  ia  a  string  with  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin or  a  croaa  worn  acroea  the  ahoulder  by 

several  orders  of  the  Roman  Church  and  guar- 
anteeioir  it.s  wearer,  according  to  a  bull  bv 
John  X\'I  .  127fV-77.  that  his  .wul  shjill  be  dr 
liveri'd  friiiii  purgjitory  on  Uie  lirst  .Saturday 
uffiT  de:ii  h 

SohaaSnr,  Oharlaa  Frederick,  LuUieraa  ; 
b.  at  Oermattlown,  Pa..  Sept.  8.  1807 ;  d.  in 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  28.  1880.  lie  studie*! 
theolofnr  under  his  fatlicr,  and  was  ordaintnl 
in  1H29.  After  holding  various  paatora!  ! 
charges  he  wa.s.  in  1H64,  apfKiinte<l  professor 
of  <logmnlics  in  the  Luthernii  theological  .semi- 
nary in  Philadelphia.  Besides  many  articles 
in  the  Gettysburg  Erangelioal  Rttiem,  he 
Iransluted  extensively  from  Crerman. 

Schaff,  Philip,  Lie.  Theol.  (Berlin.  1841). 
D.I),  (hon..  Berlin.  1854;  St.  Andrew's,  1887), 
LL.D.  (Amherst  College,  Manacbueetts, 
1876).  Preabyterlaa ;  lk.«t  Goira,  8wltnil«id, 


Jan.  1,  1819  ;  studied  theology  at  TttUn^n. 
Halle,  and  Berlin  ;  began  to  lecture  aspnra/- 
doeent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1842 ; 
waa  in  1848  called  to  a  profaHorddp  in  the 

theological  eendnair  of  the  Oennan  Reformed 

Cluin  h  of  the  Unitwl  States  ut  Mercersburg. 
Pa.;  reujoved  in  IKfW  to  New  Vork.  and  was 
in  1869  appointed  pr, ifi-vsor  in  tlie  Union  The 
ological  Seminary  <»f  that  citv.  lie  organized, 
in  1871,  the  American  Bible  lievLsion  Com- 
mitt(%  at  tlie  request  of  the  British  (  nmmittee 
and  was  its  president.  His  princi|vil  worbara 
Ilialary  «f  the  Apottolie  Church  (in  Ctennan, 
Meraenhurg.  1851,  In  Eng.  trans..  New  York, 
1858,  several  later  editions) ;  Jlinlory  of  the 
Chrixtuin  Church,  New  York,  1858  sqq.,  vd. 
vi..  18HS.  .")tli  e<l.  of  the  whole,  revi.st-d  and  en- 
largetl.  1  ;  Th,  I'l  imm  of  Chrixf,  Boston. 
18(&.  12th  ed..  New  Vork  and  London.  1^S2  ; 
7'fif  (^rftthof  (' hrintiiidom.  irith  a  Ilintory  and 
('n'/i<;il  .\olex.  New  York  and  London,  1877, 
8  vols^eUi  cd.,  ItWO :  Through  Bible  Landt, 
New  York  and  London,  1878,  n.e.  enlarged, 
1889 ;  A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  Knglith  Vernon,  1883.  3<1  ed.,  1889; 
rhrist  and  (ViriKtui uitii ,  issr.  ,  Tfte  Oldeei 
Churrh  yf'unuil  (D'uhu  Ui ).  lHS.j,  M  ed.,  1H89  ; 
St.  Aii'juntiu,  Afelini<'/,fhon,  (iiid  Meander, 
18Hfl  ;  Literature  and  Poetry,  1890.  In  co- 
operation with  many  scholars  from  various 
denominations  he  prepared  the  Anglo- Ameri* 
can  edition  of  Lange's  Commei>taryon  the  OU 
and  AetB  Teetament$,  New  York  and  £din- 
bureh.  1884-80, 25  vols.,  n.e.,  1886.  and  Popv- 
lar  lUimtrnted  Coiiim<  nt'ir'i  on  thr  3Vtr  Texta- 
ment.  New  York  and  Kdinburgh,  1878-8;{, 
4  vols..  reis«ue«l  in  revi.sed  form  under  the 
title.  International  Rerinon  I'omvientnry  on 
the  yeir[  Te^tatnmt,  New  Vork.  1882  ."nq.: 
in  1880  edited  n  Bible  Dictionary,  Philadtl 
phia,  4th  etl.,  188H  :  in  connection  with  Pro- 
fessor Heory  B.  Smith  he  edited  The  Phil- 
onophieal  and  Tkmdmeat  Librarff,  Vvw  York 
and  London,  1879-W ;  with  Drs.  Hitchcock 
and  Z.  Eddv,  Hymnt  and  tionge  of  Prai»e. 
New  Vork.  1874  ;  with  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jack- 
son ami  Hev.  D.  H.  SchafT.  The  Rt^liffioun  Kn- 
ryelojMtdia ,  New  York  luul  Kdiiihurgh.  1884, 
8  vols.,  rev.  e<l.,  1887,  and  willi  Mt.  Jackson, 
Kurt/eloftmlia  of  Liriny  Jliriin*  ii,,d  Chrudan 
Worker*.  New  York.  1887.  In  1886  he  as- 
sumed the  editonhip  of  A  Select  Library 
the  Nieene  ami  PMt-lficeM  Father;  publiahed 
the  Chriithn  Lfteratnre  Company,  New 
\  ork.  In  1890  he  took  as  his  n.-^siK  iiit*"  on  tho 
same  Kcv.  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  of  London. 

Sehall,  Johaaa  Adan.  b.  at  Cologne.  1S91 ; 
d.  in  China,  Aug.  15, 1666 ;  enteiea  the  order 

of  the  Jesuits  :  studied  in  the  Collegium  Ger- 

manum  in  Bonte  :  went  in  1628  as  nds.>.ionary 
to  China,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  wrote  HiHtni-iit  MtHitu>uif(  .s  ./  apud  Chi» 
netw*.  Vienna,  1W>.">,  and  Hntislwn,  1672. 

Sohauffler,  William  Gottlieb,  D.D.  (Halle. 
1867),  LL.D.  (Prinettou.  1H77).  mishionarv  ; 
b.  at  Stuttgart,  Oerniany,  Aug.  22.  1798  ; 'd. 
in  .\ew  Vork,  Jan.  2t>,  1"hn;!  He  was  taken. 
1804.  to  Odessa,  and  had  few  early  advan- 
tages, but  came  to  America,  1826  ;  studied  at 
Andover,  and  waa  sent.  1881,  by  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  K  to  Coutaittinople,  where  he  Ubond 
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for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  rcnd(.Ted 
ttome  eminent  public  services.  He  knew  nine- 
teen lau>;unges,  and  could  preach  in  six.  He 
wroti'  )f,'i!it(iUoti»  on  the  Liut  Daytof  Cfirut, 
Boston,  l^:i7.  n.e..  1958.  revised  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  H  Hebrew  and  Spanish  edition,  Vienna, 
183&-42,  and  spent  eignleen  years  on  a  truns- 
laUom of  the  Bible  into  OstnauIi.Tutkiah.  His 
AiUcbioffraj>/iy  appeared.  New  York, 

F.  M.  B. 

SoliMie,  Knot  Hwining  0«salliu  ▼on, 
D.D.  (Upsala.  1877).  Lutheraa ;  b.  in  Stock- 
holm, May  81,  1^ ;  studied  theology  at 
Upmla ;  was  appointed  profeMor  there  in 
1H79.  and  bishop  of  Vlsby  in  1885.  He  pub- 
lished in  Swetlish  The  OnUtUiQirnl  Kruifnce  of 
the  Erixtenct  of  Gtxi,  Upsalu.  1868  ;  I'heoliHj- 
tail  liuli'iiitilum.  1868,  2d  ed.,  Stockholm, 
1877  :  Thfologic.tl  Sft^oHe.  1877-79.  German 
trans.,  Gotha,  1881 ;  Apotogetic  JEBBOgt,  1878 
and  1881,  9  aorles,  etc. 


BwwMdstj.  Johaon  (Angelas  Sil«>ilW),  bb  at 
fireslau,  1834 ;  d.  tlierc,  July  0,  1G77 ;  studied 
medicine,  but  after  his  conversion  to  Roman- 
ism he  WHii  ordained  priest  in  1661.  He  pub- 
lished thirty-nine  treatises  against  the  reform- 
at!, oolle<-t('d  ill  one  vol.  fol.  under  the  name 
Ba^oMof/ot,  Ghitz,  1677.  and  two  coDecttons 
of  hymns  an<l  minor  poems,  Cheruliniaehtr 
Wiiitih  rtiiiitnit  and  Odgtliefut  IlirUnlieder. 
The  former  arc  unsurpa.ssed  in  coarseness  and 
malice;  the  latter  belonp  among  the  sweetest 
iiud  loveliest  son^s  in  the  (Jcrinan  language. 
(See  his  life  by  Kahiert,  Brcslau,  is.",;?.) 

Schelborn,  Johann  G«org,  )>.  at  Mciiiingen, 
Bavaria,  Die.  8.  16t>4  ;  li.  tlure.  Mar.  li  i 
1773  ;  was  preacher  and  librurian  in  his  na-  ' 
tive  city  unci  publisliwl  Amanitate*  Hut. 
Bed.,  Leipzig.  1787-46,  8  vols.;  Act.  Hut. 
Erd.  Saef.  XV.-XVI..  Ulm.  1783-64,  4  vols. ; 
De  Vita  C'ainerarii,  1740,  etc. 

Schelling,  Friedrlch  WUhelm  Joseph  von, 
an  illu.stridus  German  philosoplier,  \\  un  born 
at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  Jan.  27,  1775 ; 
d.  at  Ragatz.  Switxerland,  Aug.  30, 1884.  He 
atndied  at  Tubingen  and  Ldpzig ;  in  1798 
was  lecturer  at  Jena  ;  1806  profe8.Hor  at  Wur/- 
bU(g ;  1820  lecturer  nt  Erlun^i  a  ;  1S'.'T  in 
Montch,  and  1841  called  to  Hvrliii  to  k'(  tiirt- 
on  mythology  and  revclntion.  Here  he  ru 
mained  till  his  death.  He  bcu^an  his  course 
AS  an  expounder  of  the  Kant  Fi(  hte  idealism, 
4M90ordiog  to  which  wc  never  know  "  things 
in  themselvea  "  but  onlv  through  the  fonns 
of  space  and  time  which  we  via  to  them  as 
the  medtom  of  our  perception.  SdielHng  car- 
ried this  to  its  furthest  consefpienoes.  nfflrm- 
ing  that  the  onlv  true  knowlwlgc  wii.s  that  of 
the  infinite  absolute,  in  which  subject  and  ob- 
ject, the  ideal  and  the  real,  nature  and  wpirit. 
are  rect)gnizfd  jus  tlic  .^luiie,  and  tiiat  this 
knowledge  can  be  attained  only  by  a  myste- 
rious process  called  "  intclleeliMl  intnltMin." 
This  philosophy  of  identity  was  made  Icnown 
lo  Bncland  by  the  unoonsdous  ph^ciarisms  of 
Colenage,  and  was  attacked  by  Sir  William  I 
Hamilton.  It  was  dcTclope:!  and  applied  by  ; 
i'-  mtlior  in  vario)i.s  publications,  many  df 
tiieni  of  a  polemical  character  (la  reply  to  . 
Eschenmayer,  Jacobi,  «f  ot.),  but  meanwlille 


a  formidable  atlversary  appeared  in  his  fomier 
college  friend  Hegel,  who  at  lirst  was  an  ur- 
denl  disciple  of  Sclielliug.  but  after%vurd  broke 
away  and  pursue<l  an  independent  and  antag- 
onistic course  of  speculation.  For  years 
Bchelling  was  silent,  but  afterward  set  forth 
the  final  pliase  of  hto  idiilosophy,  which  was 
designed  to  interpret  tlie  histo^,  and  espe- 
ciallv  the  religious  history,  of  manldnd.  Ke- 
pudfating  the  negative  pliilnsophy  of  his 
earlier  years,  he  sought  to  develop  the  i)riii- 
cipUs  of  lii.s  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  the  most  transcendental  metaphy-sician 
need  not  be  a  Pantheist,  but  might  consi.- 
tenllv  Ix'lieve  in  a  j>ersonal  God  and  even  a 
Trinity.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory, 
though  many  of  bis  contemporaries  thottght 
it  would  be.  and  Ifeander  dedicated  to  Mm 
the  first  volume  of  his  church  history  in  very 
eulogistic  terms.  It  waB  undoubtedly  a  great 
cfforl  of  the  siH'culative  n'asou  to  construct 
Christian  diKtrine.  and  has  exerted  a  great 
Influence  uiK)n  ino<lern  German  theology."  At 
the  close  oi  his  philosophy  Bchelling  glances 
at  churcli  history  and  distihgui»hes  three great 
periods  which  he  names  after  the  three  apos- 
tles— The  Pctrino  Period,  or  Catliolicism  ; 
The  Paulina  Period,  or  Protestantism ;  and 
The  Jobannean  Period,  or  "  the  church  of  the 
future."  BchelHng's  complete  worlts  ap- 
IK-arul  at  Stuttgart,  ISTjO-til,  14  vols.  ;  .1*/* 
tkhdlingit  I.<h.„,  Leipzig,  1M70.     T.  W.  C. 

Sohankel,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Basel,  1888),  Ger- 
nuui  Protestant ;  b.  at  DSgerlen,  Canton  Zu- 
rich. Switzerland.  Dec.  21, 1818  ;  d.  at  Heidel- 
berg. May  19.  1888.  He  studied  theology  at 
Biusel  and  (idttingeu.  and  bcc.ime  professor  at 
BjlhcI  in  IKW  and  at  Heidi  Hu  rt;  in  1851.  He 
was  the  bead  of  tlie  i'rnic^tMnten verein  U|.v.) 
and  edited  iti  its  interest  Um  Afli/i  iuti/it  kiirli- 
lirhr  Zdtxrhrift.  EKx-tfcld,  1860-72.  Besi<i(^ 
numerou.s  sermons  and  minor  essaj's,  he  pub- 
lished Dits  WeMii  (let  Priite»tanti*mv$  av»  den 
QueUen  de*  BrfortnatitmueUalUn  bdeuehUt^ 
Schaffhausen.  1846-41,  8  vols..  2d  ed.,  1868 ; 
Charader  of  Je»ut  Portrayed,  Wiesbaden, 
1864,  4th  ed..  1878.  Eng.  trans,  by  W.  H. 
Furnes.s.  Boston,  isOO,  2  vols.,  which  l>ook 
produce*!  consideralile  commotion  and  occa- 
sioned Stniuss'  I>ii-  (liitiziii  villi  ilit  llalhtii  ; 
Chriititntkum  uiui  Kirche  im  KinkUiuyf  mit 
der  Vullurentvsicklung,  1867,  2<i  e<i..  187'2  ; 
I)er  deuUelU  Protutanteweerrin,  1868.  2d  ed., 
1871 ;  Brma0ni$  lUvgrn,  1888.  9d  ed..  1871, 
etc. 

Sohinner,  MatthSBTU,  b.  at  Mtillibach.Vaud, 
Swity.crl:ui(l.  in  1470;  d.  in  Koine,  Oct.  2, 
1522  ;  was  made  bibhop  of  Sitten  in  l.-»09. 
and  created  a  cardinal  in  1511.  Ix'o  X.  u.<ed 
him  in  man^  important  diplotnatical  affahv 
with  tlie  Swiss  Union,  England,  and  France, 
and  always  with  siguil  success.  In  the  V- 
ginnlng  of  the  reformatorv  movement  he  de- 
clnrcfl  Jiimself  in  perfect  harmony  with 
Zwinirii.  and  in  1519  he  even  went  so  far  a«« 
to  offer  Lutlier  a  place  of  refuge  Ni  vcrllic 
less.  b«'fi>re  Jie  diwl  he  had  found  it  exj>edienl 
to  change  his  «)pininnH  antl  to  advocjite  the 
sTippression  of  the  Reformation  by  force. 

Schism  (Greek,  a^icfia,  ' '  a  cleft"}  is  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  church  in  autiunl^,  wlmeoj 
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the  body  which  ihonid  be  one  beeomn 

divided. 

Bohlattor,  MtrthMl,  German  Retormed ;  b. 

at  8t.  Gall.  Switzerland.  July  14.  1716 ;  d. 
near  Philtulclphia.  Oct.,  1790.  Ordained  in 
Holluud,  lif  Wits  sent  to  Aiiu-rica,  1T46,  on  a 
mission  .similar  to  tliiit  of  MuIiIciiVkti;  utnonK 
the  LiUhcnins,  He  tonk  a  rljLirLTc  in  i'liihi- 
delphiu.  organized  the  German  liefomud 
Synod,  Sept.  2y,  1747,  and  in  four  years  trav- 
elled bUUU  miles  and  prc-uchetl  (C^l  tiniet>. 
Going  to  Europe,  1751,  he  returned.  1752, 
with  lixmiaiBtMi  and  700  Bibles.  Tlie  jour- 
nal of  his  labon  now  appeared  hi  Dutch, 
German,  and  Engli«lj,  and  funds  were  rai.'ie»l 
to  establish  seliools,  of  wliieh  he  wiv*  HUper- 
intendent,  nri.WiT;  but  tliiH  enterprise  pro- 
voked opposition  and  ended  in  failure.  He 
wag  chaplain  of  the  American  regiment  in  tlie 
expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  17*)7,  ami  was  im 
pruoned  bv  the  Hritish  during  the  Revolution. 
(See  hto  life  bv  Bev.  Dr.  U.  Uarbaueb.  Phila- 
delphia. 1867.)  F:  H.  B. 

Schleiennacher,  Friedrich  Daniel  Enut, 

b.  at  Breslau.  Nov.  21,  1708 ;  d.  in  Berlin, 
Feb.  12.  ISai.  His  parents  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  Church  and  be  received  liia  whole 
earlier  education.  1788-87,  In  the  Moravian 

Brethren  institutions  of  Niesky  and  B«rl)y 
He  sHidied  tlienhirry  at  Hulle.  17«7-l«> ;  was 
tutor  in  tiie  family  of  Connt  Dohoa,  1790-^4  ; 
assistant  pastor  of  Lnmlslwrg  on  the  Warta, 
1794-lMI  ;  chaphiin  of  the  Cliarity  Hospital  in 
Berlin,  1790- ItlO:^,  an<l  court  preacher  at 
6uApB,  Fometaida,  In  1804  he  was 

made  jpmhmai  ezttaordiaary  in  Uallo,  but 
when  tlie  unifendty  waa  dbeolved.  in  1806. 
on  account  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  where  he  wils  appointed  pas- 
tor of  Trinitv  Clniroli.  He  wns  m  ry  ac  tive 
in  the  organization  of  the  University  oi'  lii  r 
lin,  and  was  in  IHIO  made  ordinary  pnifi  ssDr 
tliere.  To  bis  first  residence  in  Berlin  and  his 
doae  oonneelioa  with  many  of  the  leading  rcp- 
resentatlves  of  tlie  romontic  school  beicuig  ius 
Aden  4btr  die  Jtetigioii,  Berlin,  1799.  and  Jib- 
neioffeu,  180O.  in  which  he  defines  and  demon - 
stratee  religion  as  contrary  in  the  feelings,  and 
by  which  lie  g-ave  the  ^vliole  crlucated  and 
refined  MX'itty  in  Girnuuiy  a  live,  ri'iigious 
iinnulse.  To  the  interval  R'tweeii  his  lirst 
and  .second  residence  in  ll<!rlin,  his  stu}-  at 
Stilpe  an<l  Halle,  belongs  his  tmnslation  of  ! 
Plato,  1801-10,  6  vols.,  which  is  still  reprinted, 
and  of  which  the  iutroductories  to  the  single 
dialogues  fonned  a  decisive  tnniin>:  point  in 
llie  study  of  PIntonle  l*l1o«<  pliy  During 
liLs  second  residence  he  publishe<l  his  Ihr 
chrintlichf  Glnufx,  1821-22,  2  vols.,  a  new 
ilejmrture  in  German  theology,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  tlie  great  re8ting-i)lace»  in 
the  devilopment  of  U>e  Christian  tiieology. 
To  this  dogmatical  work  corresponds  a  series 
of  emavfl  on  moral  or  critico-es^etlcal  im- 
port Uia  leeturea,  which  eooom^aaMd  the 
whole  theological  system,  boddea  varlone 
branches  of  philosopliv.  attracted  students 
from  all  Germany,  anif  through  his  s«'rmons 
h»?  exercised  a  similar  influence  on  the  |)utilie 
at  large.  With  the  Prawian  Government  his  i 
relatiooB  were  sometimes  rather  strained  on  | 


account  of  his  outspoken  liberalism  in  poli- 
licii.  In  eeelesiastical  re*ipeel.s,  however,  he 
fully  agreed  with  the  king  in  his  desire  for  a 
union  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Hefornutl 
churches.  The  collwtod  edition  of  his  works 
apiK-ared,  ISJO-fi.'i,  in  time  divisions,  Zur 
Tfieoloffit,  11  vols.;  J'rti!ifi(tii,  10  vols.,  and 
Zur  FhUoemhie,  9  vols.,  to  which  must  bo 
added  Ave  Sehleiermaehere  LAen,  in  Brief eu, 
1838-fll,  4  vols.,  parts  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  Knglish  hf  Fkederica  Rowan, 
London,  \m),  2  vols.  (See  his  life  by  W. 
Dilthey.  Berlin,  1867 ;  see  also  E.  Schrecker. 
D' I  Il'l<;.  i"tu>l)e;/riff  bet  Si'hUu  rmttc/u  r,  Jena, 
1890 :  anid  27  Selected  Scnuoiu,  Eng.  trans., 
London  and  New  York,  1890.)         C.  P. 

Bctunalkald,  The  League  of,  was  fornted 
for  the  defence  of  Protestantism  in  Germany, 
on  Feb.  27.  1531,  bv  nine  princes  and  eleven 
intjKTial  cities  un<f<r  the  l»-adership  of  the 
elector  of  Sa.xoiiy  and  tln'  l:uidj;ruvu  uf  lI(  >s,o, 
and  soon  ailer  joined  by  tivc  other  priuc«» 
and  ten  hnperial  dtles,  lo  that  It  came  lo  eu* 
oomposB  the  whole  mnlheni  and  lane  parta 
of  centnl  and  southern  Germany.  The  alli- 
ance was  still  further  cemented  by  the  accept- 
ance, Feb.  15,  1.'».37,  of  the  sn-cafle*!  Scbmal. 
kald  Articles.  Tlay  wuc  drav  ji  up  by  Lu- 
ther i\»  a  i)rote8t  against  tlie  inipaey  arid  it.s 
jdeten.sions,  and  tliev  afterward  became  <ir.e 
of  the  symbolical  Imoks  of  the  I.,uiheraii 
Church.  '  At  Mnhlberg,  however,  Apiil  24, 
1547,  the  army  of  the  Icagite  was  completely 
routed  by  the  emperor  and  the  league  dis- 
soIvihI. 

Bchmid,  Ohriatlan  Priodrich,  h.  at  liiekels- 
berg,  Wurtemberg,  17'.')  ;  d.  at  TuhiiiL'cii, 
March  28.  18.')2  ;  studitil  theology  there  and 
was,  in  1821,  nppointe<l  profes.«or  there,  form- 
ing a  quiet  but  effective  counterpoise  to  F.  C. 
Baur.  After  his  death  were  published  AW- 
ml  Tkeetoap  t(f  the  Aew  Teektment,  Eng. 
trans..  Ealnbnrgh.  1870,   and  CkrietUene 

Moml,  StnttL'iirt,         .  2d  ed.,  lHfi7. 

Schmidt,  Charles  (QuiUaume  Adolphe), 
Lie.  Theol.,  D.D.  (Strassburg,  1m;{5  and  \K\y\), 
Lutheran  ;  b.  at  ii^trassburg,  June  20,  1813. 
He  studied  theologv  in  the  university  of  bia 
native  city,  1888-W,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor  of  practtnd  theology  there  In  1848 :  of 
eoclesi.'vstifal  history,  18413,  uniritut,  1877. 
Besides  a  numlK-r  of  essaiys  on  the  mystics, 
e.g.,  J\'h^  'J'>i'.'!/r,  Hanibur;:,  1841.  etc.,  and  on 
characters  more  or  li  ss  intimately  coiuiit  ted 
with  the  Protestant  Churdi  of  "Strassburg. 
Jta/iStunn.  185.5  :  Pi  t.  Mart.  ]  >  rwiffli,  1858  • 
Farel  and  Viret,  1860,  etc.,  he j>uhlished 
l<nre  et  doctrine  de  la  eeeie  dee  QUbaree,  Paris, 
1849,  d  vols. :  7%e  Stelal  BieuUe  «f  Sat^ 
<Jhn*tianUj/,  strasalmif,  18B6,  Eng.  tians., 
London,  ItWfi,  etc. 

Schmolke,  B«qjamin,  b.  at  Brauehitsch- 
dorf.  Prussian  Silesia,  Dec.  21,  1672  ;  d.  at 
Si'hweidnitz.  81  m.  s.w.  of  Breslau,  Feb.  18, 
1737  :  studied  theologv  at  Leipzig,  and  waa 
appointe<l  pastor  of  SobweldBltz  in  ITM.  H» 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific  hymn-writers  of 
Oermanv.  A  collected  edition  of  his  hymns 
appeared  at  Tiibingen,  1710-44.  2  vnfv;  ;  a 
selection  with  a  good  memoir  was  publi-shed 
hjL.Grote,  LeipElg,1800.  HIs**]^  Jesoa. 
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us  Thou  wilt"  and  "  My  Qotl,  I  know  tbat  I 
luiut  die"  were  Uranalated  into  £iigli»h  by 
XkiJaiMBordiwlek. 

Schmocker,  B«ale   Mslanchthon,  D.D. 

(University  of  Piniisvlvuniu.  Philmielphia, 
1870).  Luthcnm  ^G<  in  r.J  Council) ;  b.  at 
Oetl^sbure.  Pu.,  Au^.  -tt,  lf<''7  ;  f^^'i^luated 
at  Pennsflrauiii  College  there.  1H44,  and  at 
tbe  Theologiciil  tkminarj-,  1847  ;  lield  Tarioiu 
WMtonl  coargcs.  since  1881  at  Pottetovrn, 
Pm.,  wTun  he  died  Oct.  18. 1888.  He  was  a 
promfnent  and  active  champion  of  the  High 
('hurt  h  ^vin2;  of  hi,s  dcnomlnutinn,  thus  op. 
po^irii;  liis  fatlur  (scf  next  urt.).  Ilf  published 
LittiVfjy  -if  Ptniuylrouin  Si/iuxl,  Pliiladclphia, 
ISW)  ;  Ch>irrfi  IJ/M,k/"r  t/u-  I  'xr  (jf  i^vaitgelicnl 
I.iitJuntn  CoiignQaiii'iiK.  lH»iS,  31  ed.,  1880  ; 
ILUle  litjx^rt*.  vol.  i  ,  IHHfl.  etc 

Schmucker,  Samuel  Simon,  (ItutirciN. 
18;^*)  ;  raivcrsily  of  I'fiuiv.  Ivmiia. 
Luthf-rnn  ;  b.  at  Ha>?crstown,  .M<i.,  Ftb.  28, 
1799  ;  d.  at  Gk-ttysburg,  Pa..  July  26.  1878. 
Ue  graduated  at'  the  Utuversity  o'f  Penneyl- 
TMBM,  1817;  studied  divhilty  at  Prinoetun, 
and  was  nostor  at  KewmarMl.  Va.,  18S0-26. 
He  helped  organfse  the  Genenil  Synod  and  Its 
■eminary  at  Cicttysburg.  1806.  and  was  its 
prvsitleiil  and  professor  of  (liflactic  theology', 
182<}-W.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly 
on  denominational  topical,  and  a  lender  of  the 
American  Lutheran  or  Low  Church  wing  of 
bis  communion.  F.  M.  H. 

Schneckenburger,  Matthias,  b.  at  Thul- 
heim,  WUrtemhi  l  u'.  Juii.  17.  1SM4  ;  d.  at  lit  i  n. 
Switzerland.  June  V-i,  1K48  ;  i*liiili<  (l  tlu-ology 
at  Tilbingen,  and  whs  appointed  ))rea('her  at 
Ilerrenberg.  1881,  and  professor  of  theulugy 
at  Bern,  18.H4.  His  princi{>iil  works  are  Ver- 
gieieheniU  Darttdluhg  der  liithrrii>rhtn  ui,d 
T^fbmwrten  Lehrbegriffe,  edlle<l  by  GUder, 
Stuttj^rt,  IS-Vi,  3  vols.,  and  IHf  I^JirUf/rijf'e 
tier  kleiutrea  prottaUiittitciitH  Kirc/ienjiarteien, 
edited  by  Hundeahagen,  Frankfort.  18^. 

Scholasticiam,  the  orthodox  tbeokigy  of  the 

schools  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  view  of  the 
eirr  unifitancf  H  and  history  of  the  church  is 
necessary  to  understand  tbe  ebaraetir  and  ser- 
vice of  schola>-ticiMn.  The  t'lirisfiun  Cbun'h 
entered,  an  soon  lu*  it  had  emerge<l  from  its 
early  obs»curity  and  had  IxH-ome  a  great  com- 
munity, of  importance  in  the  world  of  t  bought 
and  conscious  of  the  great  forces  at  work 
within  itaelf ,  upon  the  laboc  of  devetopinc  its 
doctrfaies  and  fonnohitlnir  them  In  iiclemHIe 
pmpositfODl.  The  ancient  Roman  Empire 
was  the  sphere  in  wbit  li  this  was  pi-rfomied, 
and  so  long  as  it  eu<iured  the  work  of  tlieo- 
logical  construction  w>'fit  on  iti  acconiance 
with  those  Liw.s  of  tliinkini:  which  have  al- 
ways determined  such  movements.  But  with 
the  fall  of  the  empire  new  issues  were  thrust 
tipoo  Uie  church.  Augustine,  the  kwt  of  the 
gf  eai  cuiwli  lie U II e  teacheia  of  tbe  eariT  period, 
died  while  the  Yaodato  were  thanoering  at 
the  gate*  of  the  city  where  he  labored.  The 
Roman,  and  so  ilir  i  i  rlfsiiii.ti(al  world,  whh 
soon  full  of  till-  ahirnis  iiiid  (•onfu>-ion  of  bar- 
barian Wiir~,  and  wlien  tin's  jierictd  wa.«  in  a 
measure  over  (800),  the  next  problem  was  the 
coaqakCfcrn  of  the  connnte  of  theae  heathen 


and  Arian  tribts.  and  their  instruction  in  the 
(demenlH  of  Christianity.  Charlemagne  e8> 
tablished  schools,  within  whose  walls  thed^ 
vclopmcnt  of  Christian  doctrine  might  liave 
gone  on,  but  they  soon  fell  into  decay.  In 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  sdiolaslicism 
arose,  but  instead  of  the  grent  original  ten- 
denry  whirli  app<  ars  amid  all  the  nn  nl:d  ap- 
psiratus  and  undr  r  llie  stimulns  of  the  ancient 
civilization  tou-ird  tlie  investiL'ati<in  of  new 
truth,  the  situation  liiverted  effort,  or  else 
pjiralyzed  it.  Tlie  hierarchical  tendency  was 
already  predomioant  in  the  church,  proiiuoed 
by  the  necessity  of  perfecting  its  organization, 
aiid  by  the  propagation  of  evil  induenoe* 
which  had  tndr  origin  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  church.  All  living  contact  withau-_ 
tiquity  was  cut  off.  of  .Vristotle,  only  his' 
logic  was  known,  and  tliat  in  an  iinjierfect 
form.  Plato  was  as  jUKni  as  forgotten.  Tbe 
churili  FathiTs  wen?  aeeessilile  to  none  but 
the  few  who  live<i  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  libraries.  And  hence  scholasticism  was 
oompelkd  to  busy  itself  with  the  church  doc- 
trines, handed  down  in  a  form  already  cor* 
rupted,  with  but  few  helps  from  the  poiter 
agcn  of  tlic  past,  and  by  means  of  the  dialectio 
method  which  the  schools  bad  developed WfiQl 
their  scanty  knowledge  of  Aristotle. 

Thi-si'  considerntii show  wliy  it  was  llmt 
the  activity  of  the  sebolaHlies  wa.s  clnelly  a 
formal  one.  Tlu-ir  material  they  took  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  they  ainudy 
existed,  and  directed  their  own  efforts  to  the 
logical  ezliiUtioa  and  proof  of  theee  viewed 
as  truths  indisputable  necnnse  delivered  by  a 
higher  aiithority  than  the  reason.  Yet  neccs- 
sarilv  lalx)r  upon  tbe  formal  side  of  the  sys- 
tem led  to  some  modilii  :(t i"n  of  the  material. 
Tbe  omis-vinns  of  prrvitnis  thinki  rs  were  dis- 
covered and  sup|>lied.  Y<  t  in  l'i 'icral  the 
MTviee  of  the  scholastics  remained  formaL 

Tliere  was  one  other  sl^ie  of  oonidertef 
theoloj^cal  questiona  then  aomerwhat  preva- 
lent, whidi  ahould  not  he  omitted  in  this  re- 
view— that  of  mystidsin.  The  mystics  of  all 
ages  have  had  the  Kame  desire  to  gain  a  know]- 
eilge  »>f  Grnl.  wbicli  slionld  f  insist  in  no  inero 
collection  of  propositirin-*  about  liiiTi,  but  slionld 
come  into  i-nntiict  -^virli  him  himself,  which 
should  behold  him.  have  intuitive  knowledge 
of  him.  and  become  one  with  him.  The  medi- 
tative ideals  of  monssticism  favored  this  ten- 
dencv,  and  it  was  of  great  influence  upon 
achounticiam. 

The  history  of  scholastidam  may  be  divided 
into  three  pf  riods,  tlie  first  reaching  from  the 
middle  of  the  lltii  to  the  beginnintr  of  flie 
13th  century  ;  the  second  c«>mpri.siiii:  i  li<  VMh 
eenttiry.  the  bloom  of  scboltLstieisTn  ;  and  the 
third  compri.sing  the  14tli  and  l">th  ct  nturies. 

Lanfranc,  whose  controversy  with  Berengar 
is  often  said  to  have  introthieed  the  scholaatio 
period,  was  not  a  real  acholaatic,  lor  he  re- 
gretted the  applicatloB  of  the  fonaa  of  logic 
to  tbe  mysteries  of  the  faith.  But  his  pupil 
Anselm  rejoiced  in  this  application,  atid  is  to 
1k'  reirarded  as  the  true  pioneer  in  sdiola.sli- 
eisni.  He  Iwirins  with  faith,  l>ecause  C'liristl- 
anitv  is  a  reveali-d  religion,  but  he  seeks  then 
to  know,  and  believes  tliat  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion are  capatde  of  demonstration  to  the  la- 
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t*>llM  t.  Such  a  knowlitlj^e  is  a  niidtlle  stage 
upon  tlie  way  to  iinmc<liatc  int\iition,  and 
might  wem  to"  belong  to  believers  alone  ;  but 
Aoselm  is  not  without  purposes  of  proving 
the  truth  to  unbelieverB.  ana  even  to  hiii  con- 
MptioD  of  faith  shows  at  UmM  MnnevMistinn . 
Among  the  higlesi  euoiis  whkth  1m  employ  k 
Is  ooe  dFSwn  from  Bottiiis'  translation  of 
POrphyrius.  in  which  the  question  as  to  the 
univiTsjil  and  tlic  partinilnr  is  rai>((i,  but 
without  uttcmiit  to  settle  it  ;  ami  ihisijuestion 
pas.v*8  over  iiiin  siilm-queut  scholjistic  discus- 
sions. In  general  it  may  be  said  tltat  nomi- 
nalism hail  itji  chief  following  in  the  first 
period,  realism  prevailed  in  the  aecond,  and 
UUtt  the  revival  of  nominalism  in  the  third 
.had  mneh  to  do  with  the  deoqr  of  scholasti- 
cbm.  Boscentn,  the  opponent  of  Anaelm, 
WHS  u  nominali'-t,  and  from  him  Abelard  de- 
rived liis  jreiieral  tnne.  But  Peter  Lombjinl 
((|  V.)  wjLs  the  irreat  in!i>.tiT  cf  tliis  p<;Tio<i. 
His  great  work  wuh  Ids  Stntnurt.  On  ac- 
count of  its  coinpreiienHive  cliaracter  and  the 
fulness  of  its  quotations  from  the  Fathers  it 
formed  in  that  age  of  scanty  libraries  a  rep- 
ortoiT  of  iodispenaaUe  material,  and  many 
sefaoiutiCs  did  ntOe  else  than  reproduce  its 
substance. 

The  second  period  of  scholasticism  was 
made  what  it  was  by  the  Increase  of  h-arninl 
apparatus  afforded  by  fuller  acquaintance 
with  the  writini;s  of  Aristotle.  Kvii  Ids  logic 
had  not  been  fully  known  before,  and  now  to 
this  were  added  his  pbrsics.  psychology,  meta- 
I^iyslcs,  and  ethics.  In  spite  of  some  initial 
repugnance  to  him,  he  gained  more  and  more 
influence.  Acqaaintaooe  with  him  was  firat 
afforded  hy  the  wrfttngs  of  Jewish  and  Ara* 
biiin  commentators  and  tnmslators.  At  a 
later  date  the  schobustics  thems4'lves  translati-d 
Aristotle,  and  in  part,  at  least,  dire<-11v  fruni 
the  Greek  text.  The  method  of  disiiussion 
from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  was 
twofold.  Fimt,  the  St  nteue^s  of  Peter  Ix>m- 
hard  were  taken  as  a  te.xt  upon  which  a  com- 
nentaiy  was  prepared,  and  second,  a  disttaict 
iqrrtem  was  often  prepared  bv  a  adielBStic, 
under  the  title  of  Sitnrna,  whlcn  had  the  char- 
acter of  an  Independent  work.  Alexander  of 
llali-s  \va-  the  lir~.t  t<i  fxplnit  the  entin-  phi- 
losophy of  .Vrisiolli-  UiT  till-  composition  or  Ids 
{yilniniii.  He  also  on  iijiii-s  tlu'  pusitioti  that 
the  proof  of  the  Christian  doctrines  is  «lerived 
from  faith,  and  that  they  are  not  subjects  of 
rational  proof.  All)ert  the  Great  ((|.v.)  taught 
that  all  knowledge  begins  in  experience,  and 
80  postulated  an  expeiienoe  in  religious  things 
— Tic,  a  supernatural  experience,  which  is 

"  faith  ;"  and  though  it  is  Ids  object  f  o  develop 
the  cnnlent.s  of  this  faiih,  lie  docs  not  exchule 
aigntni'iitutivc  ]>roofs  of  (  luistianitv.  Thoma.s 
Aquinas  reprcM'uts  the  .summit  of  Scholiisti- 
cisiu  His  whole  attention  is  o<-cupi«i  with 
theology,  and  yet  the  more  experiential  and 
inyntic  elements  recaiTO  leas  attention  than  the 
speculative.  There  ara  mvrteries  which  reason 
canuit  dlsoover,  but  whldi  are  not  contrary 
to  veason.  only  above  reason.  Such  is  the 
Trinity.  He  teaches  the  witness  of  the  spirit 
to  the  truth  of  revelation,  but  does  not  disdain 
prolmble  arguments  for  the  support  of  the 
truth.  At  the  close  of  ,fhls  pmod  stands 


linger  Bacon,  a  man  of  universal  knowledge, 
who  but  slightly  veiled  his  scorn  of  the  scho- 
lastics, and  gave  his  influence  to  the  eUabUsb* 
meut  of  sounder  mctliods. 

The  third  period  is  Ubhered  in  by  Duns 
Scotus,  who  emphasized  faith  as  the  proof  of 
religious  tmtfa  m  a  waj  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  surrender  of  the  fundamental  thought  of 
.scholasticism,  that  faith  and  philos4^phy  are 
harmonious.  He  almost  declares  tlial  faith 
and  philosophy  must  contradict  one  nnotlicr  I 
He  attt  nijitcd  no  indepcmlent  system  of  the- 
ology, perhaps  with  the  thought  tliat  no  sys- 
tem wa.H  pot$i^ible.  Durandus  of  St.  I'our^ain 
criticises  realism  duurply,  and  William  of 
Occam  went  omr  to  nominalism.  He  also 
taught  that  then  an  two  kinds  of  knowledge, 
intuitive,  which  hss  to  do  with  the  existence 
of  anoiijett,  and  abstract,  which  has  to  do 
with  its  mcnie  of  existence.  Since  we  know 
God  by  neither  of  these  nu  lluxis,  there  is  upim 
earth  no  true  knowledge  of  him.  Here  we 
are  at  the  limit  of  the  tendency  to  make  the- 
ology an  object  of  mere  faith,  or  to  view  it  as 
in  conflict  wWll  the  knowledge  of  the  reason. 
This -view  piDpa^^led  itself  in  two  formB»  pn>* 
dndng  the  seenrtdsm  of  the  Renaissance, 
which  contentca  Itself  with  outward  confonn* 
itv  to  the  diurch.  and  the  spiritual  theology 
OI  the  Heforination,  which  rejcetcjl  the  logical 
proofs  of  scholasticism  for  the  immediate  evi- 
dence of  Christian  exix  rii  luc 

Thus  scholasticism  tilled  out  the  periul  1k.-- 
tween  the  ancient  productive  eiH>cli  and  the 
new  epoch  which  began  with  Die  Protestant 
Reformation.  In  this  period  tlic  lioman 
Catholic  svstem  was  produced,  which  was 
formnlatea  by  the  Council  of  IVent,  and  has 
rcmain<>d  substantial!}- unchange<l  to  the  jms- 
cnt  day.  The  two  sources  of  authority  in  this 
ji.  rioil  were  the  utterances  of  the  church  ami 
till'  .Vristoteliani)hilosophy.  Personal  contac  t 
with  the  Bible  was  for  the  most  part  excludid. 
and  the  result  was  a  system  not  only  not  bibli- 
cal, but  at  many  points  anti-biblical. 

(See  A.  StOcU,  Oetehiehte  der  PhitotopAi*  det 
MtttOalten.  Matant,  1864-W;  Karl  Werner. 
Die  SrholMtik  tlft  tjpHterm  Mittrlalttn,  "Wien, 
1st  vol..  Dnua  Fkotvs,\^\;  B.  Ilaureau,  2>c 
I'l/i'/otu/jifii,  Sr"hi»/i(/tif,  i*aris,  1H.')0  ;  Maurice, 
M,iUirn>l  P!,tl,»«,),hy,  London,  1870  :  T.  Har- 
per. Till'  }kl'iphygit»  of  the  Srfi'»'l,  London, 
IHHi.  Also  the  Histories  of  I'hilosophy  of 
Knimann  and  Cterweg.  Cf.  E.  l*rantl.  Ge- 
tehiehte  der  [jogik.im  AbendUinde,  vols.  U.-iv., 
Leipzig,  1861-70,  and  J.  H.  L^we,  BerKamjf 
emiehm  dem  Jiealiamvt  vnd  dem  A'fiminatitmvt 
im  Mittdalttr,  Prag,  1876.)  F.  H.  F. 

Scholium,  TlMilsa  series  of  notes  or  glos.sr?i 
on  the  Bingle  paasages  of  the  text,  but  not  jct 
a  commentary  whidt  treats  the  whole  wm 

as  a  totality. 

Schoolmen,   bee  is(  hoi.a.sticism. 

Schopenhauer,  Arthar,  Ph.D.  (Jena,  1813), 
philosopher,  b.  at  Daauig.  Feb.  ^.  Vm ;  d. 
at  PranVftyrt-on-the-Main.  Sept.  21 , 1880.  Be 

8t>idied  at  Oottineen  and  Berlin  and  lectured 
on  philosophy  at  the  latter  university.  1820  to 
\X\\.  He  was  nr)l  a  succe.s,sful  t<  aclier.  l)Ut 
it  was  the  fawhion  for  a  time  in  some  German 
drdes  to  believe  In  hfs  modiflcatkmof  Kant's 
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liliUoaophy  in  the  dirvctioa  of  pessimism.  He 
minUiiied  that  the  true  end  of  spiritual  life 
taNfaraoa  I  (See  D.  Asher.  ikAopenhauer,  Ber- 
lin. 1R71 :  T.  Bailey  Saunders.  The  Wititm^ 
Life  [Schopenhauer's  Aphorisms],  New  York, 

im.) 

flohnutor,  Bberhard,  Ph.D.  (QOttingen, 
18B0).  D.D.  (hon.,  Zurich,  1970),  Ocrman 

Prote«(tant ;  b.  at  Bmnswirk,  Jan.  5.  18S6  ; 
studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  and  became 
professor  at  Zurich,  1868 ;  Qiesscn,  1870 ; 
Jcnii.  ls7;{,  and  Beriiu,  187').  lie  has  pub- 
lished Ik  lin;/uu  ^-Ethiajmyi .  (ifittinRfn.  1B60  ; 
Stuflien  der  biblitchen  Urgewhifhte,  Zurich, 
186;J  ;  Ki iileitung  in  die  kan.  tindajx/k.  Bficher 
dtt  A.  T.,  Berlin.  1869 ;  The  Cuneiform  In- 
MripHtmt  and  the  Old  Tertament,  GieoKen, 
1873.  ad  ed..  1888.  Eng.  tnna.,  London,  1885- 
86.  2  vols. :  IHt  JRUenfakrt  dtrAtar,  Oieaeen, 
1874;  hyUiruehr^fWA*  BOUeithsIt,  ftA.  i., 
Berlin.  1888. 

Sehrteldit  ^ohan  m-*****— ,  b.  st  Yietma, 
July  S«,  1788 ;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  Auc.  8. 
18(m  :  studied  theolof^y  at  OAttlnKen,  and  was 
lu  1761  appointed  prnfi  ssor  at  Wittcnlx  rg. 
His  Atufuhrlich';  (J>KrAir/ite  der  chrintUche 
Kirche  appeared  at  JAipziii,  176.S-1812,  45 
▼ols.;  his  AUgemeiM  Biograpliie,  1767-91, 
8  vole. 

Schuerer,  Bmil,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig.  1888). 
r>.I).  (TQhitigcn.  1877).  I.ufhcriin  ;  h.  at  Augs- 
liur:,  Mav  2.  1844  ;  8t\irlii d  thenlDi^v  at  Er- 
iHng  n,  B Tlin,  and  Heidelberg,  ls(SJ-f,(i,  and 
beciime  profes-sor  at  Leipzig.  187:^:  (Jit  s-M  n, 
1878 :  Kiel.  1880.  lie  has  edited  T hti>i»gu>fhe 
LUemtunkhtng  from  its  beginning  in  1876, 
and'  publiHlied  Sehteiennnehen  MetimoM- 
hegriff,  Leipzig.  1808  ;  Ij-hrhveh  *T  N.  T. 
Znt'j'Arhiflit, ,  1874.  2d  oil.,  under  title  d-  - 
ifhicliU  tltn  jiidiif/i*n  V'^f-m,  1h8»>-JK).  3jmrtH 
in  2  voN.,  ErlL^  trans.;  IliKtory  of  the  Jeirith 
P>-'>l>!,,  Ediiilmrgh.  1H8(W00.  5  vols.;  Vebrr 
drn  iifgfiiW'lrtiycii  8tan4  der  Jc^nnimekttt 
Frage,  Giesaen,  1888. 

Sdhattfloa,  Albeit,  b.  at  CkOdnnn  In  1686 ; 

d.  at  Leyden.  Jan.  26,  1750 :  stUfSed  Oriental 

lunguugini  und  ^^'il.s  appointed  professor  at 
Franecker  in  1711  and  at  Leyden  in  1729. 
By  his  Orifjintx  If,  hi  a:/,  Franecker,  1734-38, 
2  vols..  Iii*titnti-"nin  Liii'j'n^  Ilihrniar,  Le_v- 
den,  1787,  etc.,  lie  liually  dispose*!  of  the  idea 
tliat  Hebrew  wuM  the  ongiual  language  given 
to  man  by  Qod,  and  proTOd  Mutt  it  is  a  branch 
of  the  snemftic  root,  and  cannot  be  rightly 
understood  unless  in  connection  with  Anihic. 

Schwartz,  Christian  Friedrich,  h.  at  Snn- 
nenburg.  Brandenburg,  Pru».sia.  Oct.  20, 
1726 ;  d.  at  Tanjorc,  Madras  Presidency, 
British  India,  Feb.  i:i,  1798  ;  studied  theology 
at  Halle :  entered  the  service  of  tlie  Danish 
Missionary  Sodetf  In  (Jopenhagen.  and  went, 
in  1750,  as  a  miswionary  to  Tranqucbar,  where 
he  remained  till  1779.  Having,  in  1767,  en- 
tered till'  service  of  the  English  Soctiely  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowh-dge,  he  wa.s  n*- 
raovi-d  to  Tanjore.  177r*,  where  he  remained 
till  his  deatii.  Ho  was  highly  esteemed  both 
by  the  natives  and  bv  Europeans,  and  the 
only  mediator  Uvder  Ail  would  receive.  After 
Ui  deiih  the  n^ah  of  Tanjore  and  the  East 


India  Company  each  erected  a  monument  for 
hin.  Oee  his  biography  by  H.  M.  Pearson, 
LoDdoo,  1884.  n.e.,  l8o6.) 

Schwegler,  Albert,  1).  at  Michelhach,  "Wiir- 
lcml)erg,  Feb.  It),  1819  ;  d.  at  Tubingen,  Jan. 
5,  1857  ;  8tudie<l  theology  at  Tubingen,  and 
was  appointed  professor  there  of  andent  his- 
tory In  1849.  His  Der  Montanimut  vnd  die 
eknetliehe  Kirdu  de$  8.  Jahrhundertt,  Dm 
naehajMKtoliitrhe  Zeitalter,  etc..  proved  Mm  a 
very  outspoken  and  unhesitating  follower  of 
F.  t'.  B  aur,  and  in  tlie  liistor}'  of  tlie  Tubin- 
gen he  ranks  ne.\t  to  him,  but  lie  is  best  known 
tlirough  his  History  of  Philotophy,  Eng. 
trans,  by  J.  H.  Seelye,  New  York,  1872. 

Br^hf  ai^«ii/i«i.  de,  S,T  J). 

(Columbia.  lOTl),  Moravian  bishop,  son  of  the 
foilowins  ;  b.  at  Bethlehem.  Pa..  March  20, 
182.")  ;  d.  tlicre,  Deo.  18.  1887.  Educated  in 
the  Moravian  foUege  ami  Tlieological  Semi- 
nary al  Bethlehem,  he  tlnished  hid  studies  ill 
the  University  of  Berlin,  ami  then  was  suc- 
cessively piwior  of  ]^loravian  churches  at 
Lebanon  (1850),  Philadelphia  (1853).  Lititz 
(1861).  and  Bethlehem  (1864-80).  in  Pennwl. 
vania,  being  consecrated  a  bishop  In  1870. 
In  1856  he  was  the  founder  of  The  Morarian, 
the  ofilcial  organ  of  the  5Ioravinn  Church  in 
.\merica.  and  edite«l  it  for  ten  years  altogether. 
From  1867  to  1884  he  wa.s  presidt'nl  of  the 
Moravian  College  and  Theologiud  Seminary. 
In  1857  he  had  a  seat  in  the  General  Syno«l  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  meeting  at  Herrnbat, 
lo  Saxony,  talcing  an  active  part  in  delibera* 
tione  watch  led  to  Important  constitutional 
changea.  voA.  in  1879  was  chosen  prraident  of 
this  the  highest  representative  as.scrably  of  his 
church.  Having  presided  over  the  Synml  of 
the  Americiin  Moravian  '.'hureli  in  1870  and 
1878.  later  also  in  IS.hI  and  18H4.  he  was  in 
1878  elected  a  memlH,'r  of  the  Provincial  El- 
ders' Conference,  the  governing  board  in  Uie 
north,  and  served  as  Its  president  until  his 
deatii.  Eminent  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  he 
was  one  of  the  vioe>nN^klen(s  of  tlie  meeUng 
of  the  Evangcttcal  Alllanoe  at  New  York,  in 
1874.  Besides  numerous  eocyclopiedia  arli- 
cles,  he  Wits  tin-  author  of  The  Mornrinn 
.V'liuial,  Philadcljihia.  1«."!),  nrlhlclir  in,  ISOi)  ; 
The  Mi/rit riiiii  KjiiMr'>})atf,  Jit-tJilehem,  l8tjr), 
London,  1n74  ;  The  Life  and  TinuH  of  Dtnid 
Zt-Mten/er,  Philadelphia,  1870  ;  St/ine  of  the 
Fathtrs  uf  the  American  Moracian  Church, 
Moravian  Historical  Society,  Bethlehem.  18B1. 
and  Th»  Biitoryofihe  VvxUu  FrtO/rum,  Beth- 
lehem,  1865. 

(See  The  Moravian,  ia87,  ]i.  806.  and  Jfr- 
Diiiir  of  Ediit'iiid  Al(j:iiiii/ir  tie  S/-],ir(initt, 
Bcthll'hem.  1888.)    J.  Taylor  II.xmii.tox. 

Sohweinlts,  Lewis  David  von,  Ph.D.  (Kiel, 
1812).  Moravian  clerayman  and  botanist :  b. 
at  fiathldiem.  Pa..  Feb.  18.  1780 ;  d.  there. 
Feb.  8,  1834.  Educatid  in  (Jennany,  1793- 
1812  ,  clergyman  at  Salem.  N.C.,  and  financial 
maiiaircr  of  .Moravian  affairs  in  the  Sf)uth  until 
ls21.  when  he  remove*!  to  Belhlelum.  A  de- 
voted l)oiani.st,  headdeil  more  than  1400 sjn'cii  s 
totiic  catalogue  of  American  lloni,  the  irn  ater 
part  being  fungi,  which  he  made  his  spt<  iaity. 
His  herbarium,  wbioh  was  at  the  time  of  hia 
death  the  laijgeit  yrivata  coUectkm,  wm  ba> 
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gpetthed  to  the  Acadmm  «f  Nattml  Sdeooes, 
Pbiladelpbia.  His  chief  works  are  ComipttUi* 
Fungorum  Lutatim,  Leipzig.  1805 ;  Syiwpnt 
Fitngonuik  CaroUna  Superiority  «ditod  by  l>r. 
Schwaegrlcbeii,  1818 ; 

ett  SeptenitinuUu  Ci-ypUtgainictr,  Rjileiph, 
1821  ;  MonoffrajA of  (he  f.innran  Genn»  T7"'fi. 
1821;  Catuhxjne  of  Plants  r„!l,r(,,l  in  the 
y.  W.  Ttrritury  by  Sii/,  i'liilsKlflphiii,  1824  ; 
Monograjth  <>f  thr  A  me  riot  u  SptrifM  of  the 
Gentu  Varex,  New  York.  1825,  and  Synopxii 
^mgoi^tm  in  America  Boreali  Media  Degen- 
tUm,  Philadelphia,  1882.  (See  Memoir  of 
Lnsk  DaiM  tm»  SdntditU*,  PUhidelpbia. 
1885,  and  a  ^Uh  of  the  IMe  and  Sdentifc 
Work  of  Lnei*  Darid  von  Schteeinitz  in  tne 
"Jouniiil  of"  the-  EHsha  Mitchell  Sci(  ntific 
Society  of  the  Univer»ity  of  JS^orth  Cairoliim. ' ') 
J.  TAYiom  HAMnffOM. 

Schwenckfeld,  anf  Osii;,  Hans  Oanpar. 
The  earliest  traces  of  tlif  Scliwenckfeld  lam- 
ily  in  Slleaia  run  back  to  the  begiiining  of  the 
ISth  oentuiy.  The  old  8chlo«  Freudenburg, 
on  ooe  of  the  spars  of  the  Rfosengebirgc, 
marks  their  primitire  seat  in  thnt  conntrv. 
A  brand*  acttled  in  Ossiij  near  I^Uben,  aud  at 
AU-Wohlau.  HaiiM  Caspar,  tlu'  oldest  rliild 
iu  a  family  of  four,  was  Ixirn  after  St.  Mar- 
liu  s  day,  1490 (not  141^1),  at  Ossiij  ;  d.  nt  V\m. 
Dec.  10.  1561.  He  was  educated  at  Liccnitz 
under  the  Probst  Bartbolomeos  RuerKH>rlT. 
He  appears  to  b»vc  spent  n  few  jcara  at  the 
Unt^ratjof  Ck)logoe.  and  povsiljly  at  Prague. 
He  then  served  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
MUnsterlHjrff-Ofls.  until  made  Hofratot  Duke 
Frinlrich  if.  of  IJegnitz. 

His  «irwr  a.s  courtier  was  not  without  the 
license  tisiial  to  that  station;  but  quickened  by 
the  spiritual  awakening  shuj)ed  by  I^uther, 
he  devoted  hi»  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the  new 
ideas.  His  heariog  had  been  nUecied  by  a 
severe  cold,  hat  that  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  a  phenomena!  activity  in  deed, 
speetrh,  and  writing.  In  the  company  of  Hke- 
niindcd  fri< mi-,  lie  studied  Greek  under  Bern 
liard  l-;r»'liu^.  j):w*tor  at  Wohluu,  iis  well  as 
niakinp  it  a  rule  to  read  four  eliapiers  of  his 
liiUe  daily  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  thor- 
ough niiuMer  of  its  contents.  He  also  became 
proficient  in  patrisiics.  He  made  an  early 
Tisteto  WittentxTg  and  .Vugnburg  In  the  in- 
terests of  his  suzersio,  and  with  an  eye  open 
to  the  freer  movements  of  Melanchthon,  the 
new.  prophets,  and  the  earnest  Analuptists. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  .lohann  Hess,  and 
urt'i-d  tliiif  young  htimanist  and  tutor  to  Ih'- 
crtnit'  lilt-  Iraiicr  of  the  Sih'sian  reformation. 
Lurg.  ly  tlirii  :_'li  .'~ii  hw<-u<  kfi  lil"^  intluemc 
did  the  evungelical  cau^e,  in  it^  earlle»it  Lu- 
theran form,  obtain  lodgment  in  Breslau, 
Liegoitr..  Wohlau.  Steinau,  and  other  centres. 
His  warmest  supporter  was  Vslentin  Craut- 
wald,  formerly  a  prothoootarv  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Xefsse  and  Breslan,  who  with  himnelf 
was  now  made  rannn  of  the  Dom  at  Liegnitz. 
The  Duke  Frie<iri<'h  II.  had  pleade<l  for  church 
reformation  from  the  inside,  and  warmly 
es{Kiused  the  new  doctrines.  Schwenckfeld 
sought  to  reconstruct  the  mona-«tic  institu- 
tions. His  address  to  the  nuns  at  Queiss, 
Which  bscaaw  tibs  basis  of  a  printed  nppaal. 


is  a  specimen  of  this  endeavor.  Iu  1524.  in 
conjunction  with  Hans  Magnus  von  Langen- 
walde,  he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  well- 
disposed  bishop  of  Bresuui,  Jacob  von  Salza, 
cslnnit  tor  a  ftall  readjastment  6t  the  dlooese. 
These  were  the  iieginnings  of  his  vigoraas 
and  unremitting  usi^  of  the  press. 

The  main  line  of  divcrt'i-nce  from  the  Lu- 
thenui  tri  iul  of  the  liefijrmation  wa.s  on  the 
point  that  it  sliould  Xm;  first  one  of  the  inner 
life,  letting  all  forniH  of  reorganization 
out  Ol  such  an  internal  change.  The  nsak 
was  accelerated  through  the  repitssive  mesa* 
ures  adopted  by  Lather  after  his  return  from 
the  Warlburg.  The  cleavage  iKcame  broader 
and  final  wlien  Schwenckfeld  announced  hts 
views  of  tlw  Word.  eniphnHizing  the  spirit 
above  the  li  ttt  r,  anil  when  C'rautwald  and 
Schwenckfeld  combined  in  expounding  the 
Lord's  Su|)|)er  a-s  a  sacrament  of  spiritual 
nourishment.  The  conciliatory  visit  of 
Scdiwenckfeld  to  tlie  reformers  at'Wittcubetg 
was  only  a  momentary  arrest  His  views  as 
to  Uie  Word  had  beoi  opoused  and  repro- 
dnoed  bv  Zwincrli  and  QBooIampadins.  No 

leas  did  hucer  and  Capito  at  Stnis>il)uri:  sym- 
jiathize.  Schwi  nckfeld  n<  ve-r  forirot  hi.s  obll- 
gatintiH  to  Luther,  and  in  tlu'  ]M  rio<lof  widest 
estrangement  he  adverted  tenderly  to  the 
spiritual  impolse  given  him  hf  that  mssler 
mind. 

II. X.  M<jibiUi,  and  most  of  the  men  educated 
at  Wittenberg,  who  occupied  Silesiaojpulplta* 
opposed  this  reformation  by  the  Middle  war, 

as  it  was  now  termed.  Hut  Schweuckfela 
had  a  devotwl  band  of  followers.  The  duke 
iiuliraced  his  viou.s.  Eckel,  Hosiiihayn, 
\\  tiruer.  (  ruutwald  proved  faithful  evange- 
lists. A  project  to  isiablish  a  university  at 
Liegnitz  took  sha|)e.  and  students  <  anie  from 
all  quarters,  notably  from  Scuithern  Gi  rmany 
and  the  Upper  Hiiiiie.   One  of  them  has  pre* 

j  served  to  us  a  considerable  body  of  Craut- 
wald's  lectures.   Schwenckfeld,  although  nn> 

I  onlained,  preached  with  wonderful  effect  in 
Liegnitz,  Steinau.  and  otlier  cities,  wldle  the 
press  Ixgan  to  disst  rainnte  his  yiews  in  all 

I  directions,  and  a  i  one'-iMiiiili  i  t.  (  oum.enced 

I  by  Romanists,  Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  and 
representatives  of  every  shade  of  opinion  be- 
came singularly  voluminous.  Political  ne- 
cessitr  under  the  pressure  of  tlie  empefor. 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  Oeorg  of  Jsfeni* 
dorf  compelled  Priedrleh  IT.  to  adopt  the 

I  Litlhcran  form.  Schwenckfeld.  to  relieve  his 
suzerain  from  embarrassment,  voluntarilr 
witlidn  w  froiu  his  native  land  nt  vi  r  1"  \  Mt 
it  again,  Hllhough  the  Miihlle  Way  %v;is  dond- 

i  nant  in  the  leailing  churches,  and  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  communities  for 
whose  elevation  Schwenckfeld  had  directly 
interested  himself.  On  Sundny  Invocavit, 
1528.  SchwenckleM  left  Silesia.  His  first 
haltlng-nlace  was  Strassburg,  where  Capito 
and  Zell  gave  him  a  warm  welcome.  Ho 
gaintni  a  large  and  iiuporlant  following. 
Zwingli.  on  his  way  to  the  coIUmiuv  at  Mar- 

I  Imri:.  oi.ri  rly  met  .St-lnvcnckfrlil  Ihtc.  liut 
afterward  broke  with  him  on  the  question  of 
infant  Ixaptism.  The  suspicions  of  Bucer  led 
the  Rat  to  try  Schwenckfeld  along  with  Mel- 

I  ddor  Eoffmaon  and  otboa,  the  resoH  nt 
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•whicli  was  his  exile  in  ir>33.  He  found  a 
homo  at  Augsburg  witli  his  flovoled  friend 
Bonifacius  Wolfhart,  witii  whom  he  studied 
Hebrew.  Luthermn  antagonuim  followed  him 
here,  and  i  umpellfld  Us  witbdnwal  in  1535, 
althougk  lie  kft  niMj  ankok  adlMmnto  ia 
the  city. 

He  next  found  refuge  in  (Jim.  Here  his 
personal  iutlueace,  gift  of  eloquence,  elegance 
of  manners,  as  well  as  flpcaking  Christian 
life,  won  for  him  a  host  of  dificlples.  Corre- 
spondence and  publicatiun  grew  npatrc.  A 
colloqur  at  Tubingen  took  putoe  through  the 
mediation  of  liLs  brothar>fii*lMr  Thum  Ton 
Neubaig.  Its  result  was  a  nomlDal  peace. 
Blaurer,  boweTer.  soon  opened  tire  upon  him. 
Oeorg  Ludwjg,  Freiherr  von  Freiberg.  Huns 
Wllhelm  Ton  Lauljenberg.  and  Thum  von 
Neuburg  were  his  intimata  friends.  Oep- 
lingen.  Justingen,  EssIinL'cti,  and  Waldeek 
offered  him  secure  rctrcals  from  hia  perse- 
cutors, for  many  decriN  s  were  issued  against 
him  on  tho  part  of  Lutheran  princes  and  con- 
vents held  by  Latheimn  ministers.  At  Oep- 
fingen  and  Justingen  ll9  preached  quite  statetl- 
If.  Ue  visited  many  of  the  Iree  cities  of 
Sottth  Oermany,  such  as  Kemntcn,  Kauf- 
bi  iirpii.  Mcminiiiccii.  Liiulaii.  Haveusburg, 
L'lukirch,  Caiiiislutt.  Pfor/heim,  Landau, 
Wornn.  S[H'yer.  BanilxTtr.  ami  niLuiy  others. 
Every  \vheru  he  gaiiutl  followers,  many  of 
notable  influence,  and  messengers  were  fro- 
ouently  sent  to  them  with  books  and  letters. 
Whea  the  we  of  tiie  press  was  forbidden  him, 
memiacftote  ynn  multiplied  and  dreulaled. 
Had  ft  aoi  been  tor  the  political  complieatkNw 
of  Iks  tlna  th«e  fa  Uttte  doubt  that  Albert  of 
PreoMen,  ^oaditan  11.,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, Philip  of  ilessen,  and  Ernst  the 
3l«rffraf  of  liuden  would  hare  adopted  the 
Middh'  Way.  since  they  expressed  n  preference 
f  jf  its  spiritual  elevation.  Schweuckfeld  was 
a  sufferer  from  gout  the  grejiter  part  of  his 
life.  In  im  hi  fell  seriously  ill  at  Mcm- 
mingen,  while  at  tbo  house  of  his  friend  Jacob 
Msretzke.  He  was  mnoTed  to  Llm,  and  was 
tenderly  eared  for  hr  the  Stretcher  familv. 
His  final  hdurM,  des<Tlt)od  for  us  by  two  w't- 
nesses,  were  full  of  forgiveness  and  heroic 
faith.  He  nato  hi  the  Fntbety  ctjft  at  Oep- 
fingen. 

The  princijMl  p*«qW»^  thcologiad  and  ethi- 
cal tenets  of  scbwendkfeld  were  :  1.  Theology 
should  be  constructed  from  the  Bible  and  not 
from  the  subitanoe  end  method  of  acholaati* 
ciBm.  9.  That  the  Bcriptures  are  dead  witl^ 
out  the  indwetttng  Word.  3.  The  humanity 
of  Christ,  through  its  union  with  liis  divino 
nature,  is  prognissire,  ho  tliat  it  partakes  more 
and  more  of  the  divine  nature  without  losing 
its  iilentity.  4.  The  aljsolutu  change  through 
faith  and  regeneration,  t^)gether  with  progress 
in  the  spiritual  life,  are  primary  essentials.  5. 
Jostiflcation  by  faith  should  not  obHCura  the 
podtlTe  riffhteooanees  imparted  by  Ohriet. 
0.  The  fundamental  fcatme  of  the  Ohri^faui 
life  is  the  imitation  of  Christ.  7.  The  church 
ia  a  unity  and  should  be  inmle  up  of  those 
who  give  experiential  evidence  of  retrenera- 
tion.  8.  Conscience  should  not  be  forced  l)y 
the  state.  0.  The  acUvitv  of  the  iaiu-  in  the 
chvrch  ftdflls  tho  doelrUM  of  the  Cfbtsttea 


priesthood.  10.  Disripliue  .shoulil  \x-  riijor- 
ous.  11.  The  mode  of  baptism  isof  no  conse- 
quence. 12.  Infant  baptism  is  not  aix>8tolic. 
18.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  medium  of  spirit- 
ual nourishment  without  change  in  the  ele- 
menta,  in  omftmlxkm  t»  llw  Roman  Catholic 
and  Lutheran,  and  abotothe  Zwinglian  view. 

The  best  summary  of  his  belier  is  to  be 
founil  in  tlu;  work  popularly  callwl  Grotusc 
Conffiaion,  in  thn  e  purls,  the  first  |Nlbiialiad 
in  1540,  and  tlie  whole  of  it  in  I  VjT. 

He  came  into  controversy  (1)  w  ith  Bishop 
Falier,  of  Vienna  and  a  few  less  pronvlnent 
itomanists ;  (2)  with  Luther  on  all  pointa 
of  deviation  between  tliem,  until  the  for- 
mal malediction  by  the  tatter  In  IMS  ;  ^ 
with  Melanchthon  and  his  different  flchoob ; 
(4)  with  the  Gnesio-Luthcmns,  particularly 
with  Matthias  Flarius  Illj-ricus  ;  (."i)  with  the 
Strassliiirg  mcflialinsr  theologians,  cspeciallv 
Bulzcr  ;  (fJ)  with  some  <,f  the  Swiss  theologi- 
ans, esfx'cially  Zwingli  and  Vadianus. 

Tho  waves  of  these  controversies  swept 
over  all  lands ;  from  all  of  which  it  is  plam 
that  the  movement  was  one  of  great  signlfl- 
canoe  for  theology,  for  the  churau  and  for 
practical  life.  He  fonnd'good  In  the  evan- 
gelical mystics  or  brethren,  in  Lutheranlsm, 
in  the  .Vnabaptists,  in  tiic  Swi>s  Heformation, 
even  in  Honmnisni,  anrl  was  ready  to  recog- 
nize as  Christians  all  who  loved  the  divine- 
human  Christ.  He  gave  the  impetus  to  pie- 
tism and  all  its  products. 

Schweuckfeld  prepared  a  catalogue  of  hia 
worinpobUshedfiomlfilHMl.  AdamBei» 
ner  and  Jacob  Held  von  Tteffonan  anperin- 
tended  an  edition  from  Feierabend's  press  at 
Frankfort  in  four  folio  volumes  from  1564-70. 
I^afr  r  editions  of  single  works  were  published 
in  a  variety  of  forms  from  ir)89-93.  Masses 
of  manuscripts  remain  uni)rinte<l,  but  are  soon 
to  be  published  under  tho  auspices  of  the 
SchtrandEfeUeia  of  America. 

C.  D.  Hartranft. 

Sdhwrnohfaldera.  fichwroctefftM  studi- 
ously and  persistently  refoaed  to  form  a  aeet. 

Amid  conlii(  tin L'  tendencies  in  the  church  he 
bnm<he<l  the  tenet  of  Sti/lntitnd.  until  God 
shnolii  raise  u|i  a  reorganizer  of  his  ^XMiple. 
He  thus  originated  tiie  position  of  tlie  Seekers. 
But  since  his  followers  held  nn-etings.  at 
which  regular  worship  was  conUuctcii,  sejja- 
ratism  was  the  natural  result. 

Oommunitiea  aioae  1.  In  most  of  the  im- 
perial dtiea  and  in  many  of  the  villagea  of 
South  Germany,  the  most  ptamlnent  of  which 
were  :  Btrassburg  (Katkarina  ZeU),  Tobln- 
gen  (l*rofet*or  SiartwA  EuMtneugt  r),  Frank- 
fort-ou-tho-Main  (.ildiain  i2le»«»ner),  Ulm  (Bern- 
tuirt  }Ierx?ieimer,  JSrg  Berekenmayr,  and  the 
StreUMr  fandly).  Landau  (Johann  JSader). 
Bamberg  (Dr. '  (Jeorg  Gdmnn),  Augsburg 
(AmdTaetiM  IF^AorQ,  Memmingen  (Joeoft 
JfhnMM).  Kanfbenren  {Bi»i^Mrd  Sdming), 
CaniMtatt  {Andrea*  Neiff),  Oonmuinltiea  of 
more  or  less  prominence  existed  also  In 
Worms,  Si^nyer,  Es.slingon,  Letitkirch,  Ra- 
vensimrg,  (  onstanz.  Lindnu,  Isuv,  Kempten, 
NiimlxTg,  Begensburj?.  Pfor/hefm.  etc. 

The  most  prominent  and  longest  sustained 
cburehea  weie  at  OqpOngen  and  Jusdngea 
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under  the  patronage  of  the  Frt-iherrcn  von 
FreitM!rg.  Here  ticLweuckftild  himself  offici- 
ated in  his  ItCMime.  Martin  Joiu,  Sr.,  and 
hU  wife  jptominent  membeis  at  a  latar 
date.  TiMMCuarcIiaiwerarappreaMdbTthe 
Aastrian  visitation.  Jacob  Held  von  Tief- 
fenau,  Daniel  Suderniuuu.  and  Daniel  Fried- 
ricli  kept  the  flume  alive  in  tlicsc  regions. 

2.  In  Silesia.  In  tlie  city  of  Liegnitz  all  but 
one  of  the  chun  lu  s  rciuuincd  in  pas.seH.siou  of 
ihe  Schwemtkfeld  clergy  until  loJ^o.  3Iiiuy 
adjacent  cities,  suchasiTaiKT,  lirii  g,  Goldberg, 
Lllbeo,  Steinaa,  Ldwenberg,  Ureiffenberg, 
etc.,  had  commttnions  of  the  same  faitu. 
After  thetr  rupression  in  the  cities  the  Tillages 
remained  the  strongholds  for  over  two  cen- 
turii's,  NIK  li  us  I'rol^sthayn,  01n.t  and  Xit-ilcr 
Hiirinrsdorf,  Arnii  iiruh,  etc.  'Die  most  iin- 
p:)rtiml  of  thes<!  orguniziitionH  ■wen;  in  Zobltn 
un(t(>r  Mi(!hael  Ililler,  and  in  I^angenbielau 
under  t^nwmus  VVeichenlian.  They  were  all 
subject  to  pcr?<ecution  by  the  Lutherans,  and 
after  these  duchies  and  counties  liecame  tlie 
pmertr  -of  the  House  of  Atistria*  hy  the 
RoMMHibts  as  well.  Anton  Oelsner  was  their 
ddef  preacher  in  tlic  latter  part  of  the  16tli 
century,  who  witli  nnmy  others  was  contined 
in  the  pri^m.s  of  the  ducliy  of  Ij(';.'nitz  and 
subse(juently  in  Vienna,  wlierc  he  iiimI  his  fel- 
low-prwoners  alno  served  in  the  guile v»  and 
some  of  them  in  tlio  &><sault  on  Uie  fortretin  of 
OfBO.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  they 
were  subiected  to  less  severities  than  the  Lu* 
tiwrsas.  Dut  at  its  doae  die  fflrmer  violenl 
measures  were  revived.   The  most  represent - 

•  ati  ve  men  of  this  period  were  Martin  John.  Sr. 

and  .Ir.,  Gcorg  Heydrich.  BalthBSSr  J1<AbI, 
and  M(  it:lii:»r  (JUnthcr. 

On  tlie  rise  of  pii'ti.sm  a  movement  \v.<l^ 
made  at  Goldberg  tJirough  Diiuiel  Schneider 
to  incorporate  tliem  into  the  Luthu-ran  Cluirch, 
by  a  generous  ioterprvtalion  of  Lulherua  doc- 
trine, but  the  effort  was.  njeeted  by  both  de- 
nomioatknia. 

About  1710,  under  the  Lutheran  pa.stor 
XeamliT  at  IlarpersJorf.  a  new  ixTsrcntii  n 
wiw  institute»l  which  led  to  tlie  iiiti  rferenc4' 
of  the  emperor,  Charles  VI.,  and  tlm  rise  of 
the  Jesuit  mission  in  1719.  wIiom-  (  hit  f  spirits 
were  P.  Joliann  Milan  and  1'.  C'lirolus  Hegcnt.  ! 
Christoph  and  Ballluuar  Hoffmann,  I^lthasar 
Hofriohter»  aad  Georg  Hauptmann  were  their 
dakS  representatiTss  at  this  time.  The 
Schwenckfelders  were  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity that  some  migrateil  to  Greiflfenberg, 
llirschlierg.  Go/litz,  Zwickau,  etc.:  othcra  by 
invitation  of  Zinzcndnrf  ami  \  on  (Jcrsiiorf 
settled  among  tlic  Bretiiren  at  lierthcl.sdorf. 
^VflernegotialionH  with  Die  .M(?nnonitL-s  thirty- 
four  farailius  emigrated  by  way  of  Drtsdeli. 
Altona,  and  Rotterdam,  to  Philadelphia  in 
1734,  landing  at  that  dty.  Sept.  2A  (U.  &). 

On  the  conquest  of  SiMla  by  Frednldc  the 
Great  the  Jesuit  mission  was  abolished,  and 
favorable  overtures  were  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonist.H  to  return,  which  Ihcy  dedined 
t  il  do  in  a  cordial  letter  of  thanks. 

3.  In  Obcr  Lausitz,  immediately  afu  r  tin- 
Reformation,  t'speciaily  at  G^rlitz."  Scliastian 
S.'  hfltze,  a  landed  proprietor  and  a  man  of 
high  character  and  ability,  was  their  founder. 

4.  In  the  dnehy  of  Frmtk,  whither  Fried* 


rich  von  Heydeck  iutroduccil  a  number  of 
Schwenckfcldcr  preachers  ;  here  they  held 
tlicir  ground  until  the  rope8.si\  v  niea.s'ures  of 
the  Lutherana  he^gau  unoer  Paulus  bpaiatus. 
8.  In  Bohemia  aad  Moravia. 

6.  In  Switzx-rland,  especially  at  Chur. 

7.  In  Italy,  wixciidly  at  Venice,  where  there 
was  niui  li  pcPM  (  nlion. 

Thf  inllut  nce  of  Hchwenckfeld  s  writings 
pervadc<i  tin;  Is'ortii  Hliinc  country'  and  Hol- 
land through  the  medium  of  Abada.  Obbo 
Philipps,  among  the  Mennunites.  declared  his 
indebtedness  to  Schwenckfeld.  In  North 
Germany,  Christian  Hbburg  propagated 
Schwcnckfeldian  views.  The  last  proflwssd 
Schwenckfelder  in  Europe  died  in  1826. 

In  all  these  communions  the  govennntnt 
^\  lus  congrt'gat  ional.  the  worship  non-liturgi- 
cal, tin-  liyninoldgv  rii  h  and  cntholic.  Win  re 
there  wu.s  no  ordained  miiustcr,  seniors  of  the 
congregation  read  the  pt/stills  of  Schwenck- 
feld.  Wiimer,  Hiller.  and  Weiclieohaa.  Dfak 
cipline  was  vigorous,  the  sacFsmenta  Were 
usually  celebrated,  the  childKn  were  oonie* 
crated  by  prayer  at  least. 

8.  The  fainiliis  uh:(  li  lind  mi^^rated  from 
Silesia  (17;i4)  pun  hused  gronml  in  .Montgom- 
ery and  Berks  counties.  Pa.,  which  lluy  soon 
reduced  to  cultivation.  A  few  households 
were  aihled  in  1786.    Under  the  leadcr.ship  «  f 

j  Georg  Weiss  and  Balthafsar  Hoffmann  thej 
conducted  religious  services.  Thqrofpudlied 
a  school  aystem  in  17414.  copied  mamiacrf pis. 
aad  OMteqwiided  with  their  rrlativm  and  eo- 
religionists  in  SOesia. 

Through  the  inHweiice  of  C  hristoi  her 
iS<huIt/.  they  oru'ani/ed  as  a  denomination  in 
1782  under  a  <onsliiuiion  compile<l  bv  him. 

numlxTof  doctrinal  and  institntii.nal  iKick.s 
have  been  published.  The  government  is 
mainly  congregational.  They  are  divided 
into  two  districts.  Upper  and  Lower,  and 
ntmiber  about  200  famillea.  A  gteat  many 
have  migrated  to  the  Western  states  and  have 
joined  other  denominations.  Their  iervice  is 
imii  liiui  L'icul,  their  hymuoh)gy  i.s  rich  and  ex 
li  ii'-i\e  riiev  oltKci^e  the  greater  festivalB 
iif  the  Christian  year,  and  also  the  Oi'O.rhl- 
HiHutaff,  commemoiating  their  landing  (:>ept. 
24,  according  to  present  chronology).  Their 
discipline  is  rigorous;  they  are  non-oom> 
bative,  and  always  anti-slavery.  Help  to  un- 
fortunate hnlhvBB  is  freely  extended,  and 
the  oommoB  fund  teae  this  purpose  iias  been  in 
existenoB  Ikom  tho  beginning  of  their  corpo- 
rate life.  C.I)  Haiiik.knkt. 

Science,  Ohriatian,  or  "  the  science  of  meta- 
physical healinff,"  which  ninst  not  be  con- 
founded with  me  Faith  cure,  wn.s  "  discov- 
eretl,"  or  better,  invented,  in  1806  by  Mary 
Baker  Qlover,  now  Mrs.  Eddy.  Uer  priority 
has  been  vigorously  denied,  and  it  Is  dahnen 
bv  her  opponents  that  she  learned  the  jirin- 
ciples  of  the  so-called  science  from  Dr.  P.  P. 
Quimby  (d.  iHfl.-)),  who  had  cure,l  lu  r  in  ls«3 
and  in  good  faith  initiateii  her  into  the  true 
principles  of  the  power  of  mind  over  body. 

Christian  Science  has  a  twofold  character. 
One  is  medical,  the  otiicr  thcologlcaL  Its 
Materia  Medica  ooDslsts  of  but  two  feme* 
dies,  mod,  "whidi  TCOOBstracla  the  body/* 
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and  "  thf  jrrctit  curntive  principle — Jehovah." 
It  would  l>u  dilticull,  if  not  impuHsible.  to  de- 
tine  wimt  is  uodentood  by  Mind  (ruind)  iu 
this  St  leucf.  In  her  authoritullve  biwk,  .Sr»- 
encf  and  Jletilt/i,  .Mrs.  Etldy  devoles  a  U>ng 
chapter  to  the  "  Scieucc  of  Being,"  but  her 
*^«i^gHff  are  bo  poorly  dijfested  uud  so  illogi- 
cdl|j  amnged,  that  it  is  uopontibte  to  deflue 
Inr  ontotoglou  ideas ;  btit  the  drift  of  the 
chapter  aecms  to  be  thut  Mind  and  Being  are 
identical,  and  that  nothing  exists  except  Mind. 
Ndlher  of  the  two  termH  is  dclincil.  Miml 
is  ua«i  lK)th  ohje<iiv(>lv  and  Kuhjcciivi  ly  mid 
with  a  freotloiii  tlmt  cict)e>i  all  s.v»*lein.'  For 
instance,  she  writes  :  "  All  Henjiatiou  in  Miud, 
and  Mind  is  Qod  ;  hence  there  is  but  one 
Mind,  and  this  one  is  infinite,  supplyiiig  sli 
mind  by  the  rcflcctioD,  not  sulnnrSdoii,  of 
IIitn.self."  From  univenals  she  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  individual  and  identiflra  the 
twd.  Sti"  also  fun-s,  "  in-itlif-r  niicifnt  nor 
iikmIltu  jihilnsophy  furllish(.^  a  scifiititic  hii-Kis 
f  )r  in«  t;ipliysicul  Iii'iiMml'.  '  Her  iiidi vidiial ■ 
i^iQ  is  remarkable.  Thin  is  her  formula,  and 
it  stands  as  a  naotto  In  front  of  lier  book, 

1,1,1.  I  Itw'lf,  T. 
the  ImuMk  uimI  uiiu-icif .  iho  nliat  and  Iho  wbjr, 
Tht  wtMD  aa<l  tbe  whcru,  Uio  low  and  the  hull, 

jUlI,I.1.IitMif.L 

Thf  muth-id  of  applying  Mind  tO  "fSOOB- 
struct  the  lK>dy"  islliis  :  "  I'lirity,  scif-nsnun- 
ciation.  faith,  am!  uiulcrsianding  muht  re<luce 
matter  to  their  own  dcnoniinutioa,  Mind,  to 
handle  it.  divide,  .subdivide,  increaae,  dimin- 
ish, constitute,  and  sustain,  according  to  the 
law  of  Mind. "  "  The  use  of  dragsTajgieue, 
nanipalation.  alooboi,  tobacco,  mr  aavthing 
but  jDnd  to  malce  or  keep  man  well  and 
Iispoy,  arc  do  many  conspiracirR  again«t  his 
health  and  happincH^,  and  an  honest  meta- 
physical practice." 

The  other  side  ttf  (  liriNtian  Science  is  theo- 
l.igical.  In  Mrs.  Kddy's  book  there  is  a  gn  at 
deal  of  talk  about  "  the  truth  ns  it  is  in  Je^us." 
Her  meaning  of  this  S<  ripture  text  may  be 

Stbered,  if  at  all,  from  the  following  def- 
idoos  copiad  from  a  gkMssry  appended  to 
her  book  as  a  "kev  to  the  Scriptures." 
Atonement the  t4>ach{ngA.  demonstrations, 
and  sufferinirs  of  the  nmn  .Tc^^us.  when  show- 
ing mortals  the  \\ay  of  sjihatina  from  sin, 
sicknets,  and  death  ;  Soul  s  triumph  over 
material  aense.  Atont-ment  iji  not  blood  flow- 
ing from  the  veins  of  .Jesus,  but  His  outflowing 
8en.se  of  Life.  Truth,  and  Love— so  much 
higher,  purer,  and  more  God-like  ttUHl  man- 
kind's. Chriat :  a  divine  principle,  not  per- 
son. Jkalh:  an  titosion,  for  there  is  no 
death.  Matter  has  no  life,  hence  it  cannot 
die,  and  Mind  is  immortal.  Iknl :  u  lie  ; 
neither  a  person  unr  a  ]iriiu  ipK  .  ,/<si/^  .•  the 
spiritual  idea  of  (tod  cotiiing  to  material  be- 
lli fs,  rcljukiiii^  uiul  (It'sJ roving  them,  and 
briuxiuK  ^  lio^'t  niau'a  immortality.  Wliat 
se*lana«t'n  amount  to  in  this  sy!^i(  in  nuiv  ai>- 
pear  from  the  following  wottls  (of  Shiikt 
speare)  placed  as  a  motto  on  tha  title  p«ige. 
There  is  nolhiag  ettker  good  or  bad.  but 
thinking  makes  it  so." 

In  the  IIt«torieal  SkeU-h  of  Mitujihyxii-itl 
JIfitUng,  also  by  Mr^.  £Jdy,  alie  claimed 
"  Jesus  of  Xazai«th  was  a  natural  and  divine 


scientist."  but  "to  him.  born  of  the  tlesh." 
"woman  must  give  it  birth."  This  Inst 
phrase  is  tin  kt  v  to  the  prevalence  of  the  ."sci- 
ence. For  hundreils  of  women  pracli.siug 
metaphysical  healing;  there  are  but  two  or 
three  men  teaching  tt,  and  they  claim  to  be 
here  on  earth  ou  3lest>ianic  errands.  TliMe  ii 
noi  a  itata  in  the  Union  which  kss  not  <me  or 
mora  meiapbyRiad  institutes,  all  presided  over 
by  women,  and  but  few  of  them  are  phy- 

I  sicians.  In  some  cases  where  deatlu>  have 
oc  curred  among  llie  hi  lit  ve  rs  in  Christian 
!^cieu(  e  legal  prctsectilions  have  taken  platx*  in 
ctjnstMiuencc  of  tht;  neglect  to  summon  medi* 
cal  ai«l  during  the  illuees. 

Christian  Science  literature,  aside  from  the 
two  worlcs  already  menlioned.  consisla  of  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets,  with  a  few  books 
among  them.  Almost  every  teacher  has 
written  something.    In  most  of  the  larger 

'  cities  in  the  Union — I  he  .m  iciu  i;  is  unkmnvn 
outside  of  America — tlu-re  are  Mct«j)liy!"i» ul 
aiiil  Mind  Cure  Publicwtiou  StK-ietiis  and 
booksellers.  C.  H.  A.  IkiKUUKo.v.vKD. 

Soorpion,  a  small  venomous  animal,  be- 
longing like  the  spider  to  the  class  Ariicli nidn. 
It  is  found  in  all  w  arn>  climates  and  abundant 
in  Palestine,  where  eight  sixrics  arc  known. 
The  malignitv  of  the  venom  is  according  to 
the  age  and  nrja  and  sptH'ies.  At  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  scorpions  atmunded  in  the  Binaitic 
desert  (Deut.  vni.  and  they  gave  their 
name  to  a  point  called  "  the  ascent  of  Akiab* 
bim"  (N"um.  xxxiv.  4).  The  "  scorpions"  of 
Rchoboam's  thnat  (1  Kings  xii.  11)  were 
doubtli'ss  tiirnradve,  as  were  those  to  which 
Kzekiel  (ii.  6)  refers.  '  A  scorpion  for  an 
egg"  ([..ukc  xi.  12).  i.e.,  a  misddevous  instead 
of  a  beneficial  gift,  was  proibably  a  proverb 
amoni:  the  .Ifws.  T.  W.  C 

Scotch   Confession  of  Faith,  The,  wa-s 
drawn       liy  .Ii/liii  Kno.\.  consist.s  of  \\\  \  lity- 
tive  articles  and  a  prefac  e,  agrees  sulisluutially 
with  the  other  confes-sions  of  the  Reformed 
Churcii  of  tbe  16th  centurr,  though  it  issome- 
wlwt  more  pronounced  in  its  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  sdopted 
I  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  Aug..  1560.  then 
I  aiWH'mbled  in  Kdinburgh.    From  the  nb'Hf  a 
^  tion  of  Mary,  i|ucen  of  Scots,  in  l^fiT,  and 
;  till  llie  revolution  of  16HH  it  was  the  only  re- 
I  iigious  standard  recognized  by  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, though  practically  it  had  Income 
Buperwdod  by  the  Westminster  Confession. 
(Sec  Scbaff.  Crtttatf  ChrMmiom.  i.,  680-M. 
iii.,  487-83.) 

Scotch  Paraphmses,  The,  are  translations 
in  verse  of  selet  t  passages  or  Scripture,  orig- 
inally made  and  collected  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Qencral  Assembly  of  tha 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1742,  and  aflRiraid  re- 
vised and  augmented  by  ano^m  onmBitlee 
appointeil  in  1T75. 

Scotists.    S<'e  I)t  xs  ScoTT  s. 

Scotland,  Ohoxohss  of.  Hee  Pre«btti^ 
BiAM  OBtmcma,  Scotlavd.  p.  740. 

Scott,  Thomas,  ivn.  lOit  kiuson.  1807).  the 
commentator  ;  b.  at  Bray  toft.  Lincoluahire, 
Feb.  16, 1747 ;  d.  at  Aston  Saiifofd.  VmHu, 


scxmis 


(846) 


•  April  16,  1821.    Surmounting  early-  disad- 

vantages, he  was  ordained,  1773.  liis  Force 
if  Truth,  London.  1779.  tells  the  storv  of  hu 
omvenrioii  to  Calrioism  by  Jolm  Newton, 
wlioai  he  miooeeded.  1791,  m  onnrte  of  Ohiey. 
From  1785  he  held  the  chaplaincy  of  Lock 
HiMphal  and  a  lectureship  in  London,  and 
friHii  IHiU  tho  living  of  Aston  Siinford.  Hi« 
fame  reslH  nj'on  his  F'trnUy  lUfiU  irith  Xotr'tt, 
178S-93,  ')  vols.,  which  won  iiiiinense  iV)i)U- 
larity  and  went  througli  numerous  MlitionH. 
His  life.  London.  1822,  New  York.  ^HTS,  was 
written  bv  his  son,  John  Scott,  who  al«o edited 
his  work's.  1828.  10  vols.  lie  Is  to  be  dis- 
tioAuifllied  from  Thomaa  Scott,  the  hjmn- 
imter,  who  waa  of  Norfolk,  and  d.  1775. 

F.  M.  B. 

Sootua  Erigena,  John,  b.  probalily  iti  In-- 
Ifind,  s'jiiievvlu  Ti'  l)etween  y<M)  and  HI.')  ;  niatie 
his  aDptunince  at  tlio  court  of  CliHrlc-s  the 
Bald  between  and  846,  and  for  a  number 
of  yetft  enjoved  the  most  honorable  position 
thm,  probably  Icaring  upon  the  death  of 
Charles  (U77)  and  going  to  Kngland.  where  ho 
died  at  Malmc-sbury  a  violent  death.  At  the 
court  of  Charles  he  enijagt'*!  in  the  cnntrovLTsy 
with  G  )ttseliulk.  \vrol(!  ui)on  prtdestiiiatii-n. 
an  1  translate:!  Dionvsius.  Hw  works  liavc 
hiva  srath.-reil  in  illgue.  P.it.  L,it.  CXXII. 
(S?e  Cliristlicb,  Leben  tiud  IaUtl  d.  J.  S.  A'., 
Gollia,  1800;  iitdckl.  Oe^irhic/de  iler  l'/.n,>m- 
phie  dM  MUUiaUen,  Mainz,  vol.  i..  1861  : 
and  De  Joh.  Seoto  Monster.  1867,  and 
Mnurirc.  MtHmiU  PltUoiophy,  London.  1870.) 

Erii^ena  was  a  man  of  large  learning  and 
of  wide  intellectual  interests.  In  tlieoloiiy. 
philowphy,  and  even  iioetrv.  lie  exhibits 
evervwhere  the  same  keen  analytical  powers, 
and  the  same  masterv  of  style.  His  starting- 
point  is  tlie  e8.<ientia(  harnuniy  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  Both  come  from  (he  same  6o(l 
Md  cannot  disagree  :  but  he  himsdf  inclines 
to  the  ipecalatlva  coosidaiation  of  things,  and 
Is  thus  llw  foOiidHr  of  speenlatiro  theology. 
\\U  system  to  cmentlally  pantheism,  though 
he  often  seeks  to  avoid  pantheistic  conclu- 
sions. He  views  thin'.rs  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  experience  and  from  that  of  the  in- 
tellectual intuition  also,  priHlucing  thereby 
a  biplicity  which  reappears  continually 
throughout  tlie  sy.stcm.  Ho  considers  succes- 
sively God,  or  tiie  nature  which  creates  and 
to  not  created  ;  the  procession  from  God,  or 
the  created  nature  :  and  the  n';rres,sion  to  (3od, 
or  the  nature  which  is  not  created  and  which 
<loes  not  create.  G  wl  is  jmre  beinc,  or  the 
aljsolute  nothing,  i'ersonality.  in  llic  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  cannot  bi'  juscriWd  to  him. 
Tlie  Trinity,  though  treated  witli  (nustant 
n-fen-nce  lb  the  dmlrine  of  tlie  (iiun  li,  is 
ahnply  the  product  of  human  modes  of  con- 
templatinj;  God.  and  has  no  obiective  ezut- 
enoe.  The  creation  is  brought  about  through 
*'theophanies."  which  areimmc<Hatc  contacts 
of  the  intinitt;  with  the  finite.  Tin?  world  is 
thus  viewed  as  an  entirely  iih  al  e\i-ti  a.  e. 
Creation  also  takes  phu'c  tlirouirli  principles 
(ideas)  whicli  are  fiiht  created  and  have  the 
pDwer  of  creation.  Of  tliese.  the  first  and 
oomprehensive  total  is  tbe  Logos.  The  re- 
■oltuigoreathm  to,  however,  a  nscnwaiy  prac- 


ess.  Sin  is  in  the  world  from  the  beginning, 
but,  with  its  final  puaishmcDt,  is  onl>'  some- 
thing  negative.  The  incarnation  is  only  au  cx- 
pcessioa  of  the  eteraal  unity  of  the  inflaite 
and  flntie.  The  veoeaaloiii  to  God  to  fiietem* 
poral  in  the  predestination  of  God,  which  to 
only  to  pood  (single  predestination),  there  b 
even  no  foreknowiedi^e  of  evil  in  tlie  divine 
mind.  The  temporal  proces-,  of  the  rcfnrs- 
sion  is  the  redemption  tlirouirli  .Icsus  (  lirist, 
which  is  effected  not  by  w^hal  lie  does,  but  by 
what  he  Is.  The  end  is  complete  aheorptioiii 
of  all  again  in  the  infinite  and  Impersonal 
being  from  wUcfa  all  has  oome.    P.  H.  F. 

Scribe  (trriter),  in  the  Old  Testament  an 
oiBcer  employed  to  record  the  king's  edicts 
(3  Sam.  XX.  V)),  or  to  have  charge  of  the 
finances  (3  Kings  xii.  10),  or  to  muster  the 
host  (Jer.  lii.  25).  In  tho  New  Testament  It 
denotes  a  class  of  men  who  originated  wHh 
Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  6)  and  were  copyists  of  the 
i.aw.  The  familiarity  with  the  sacn '1  t' xt 
thus  Hei|uire<l  caus<'<l  them  to  Ik-  <-i)nsi(i(  red 
e\|M)iiinlets  of  its  meaiiin;;,  and  tliey  grad- 
ually became  an  organized  boily  into  which 
memlxrs  were  a<lniittetl  by  examination. 
'I'hcy  often  made  void  the  law  by  their  tradi- 
tions (Mark  vii.  1, 18).  In  common  with  tbe 
Phari^M>es  they  were  wily  and  Utter  foes  of 
Christ  (Luke  v.  80,  vi.  7),  but  there  were  ex- 
<  eptioQS  (Matt.  Xlll  69,  zztU.  84.  Mark  xii. 
28).  T.  W.  C. 

L^xf^t'liSSSrW72)^Su?L^OxS^ 

1876).  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Bermondsey. 
Surrey,  England,  .Sc|it  'J'.",  1813;  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  ;  kxc  anie  curate  of  Sand- 
ford  Orcii-s  in  lKi8,  rector  i  f  St.  Gerrous. 
1861,  and  \icar  of  Hendon,  l.'sTtl.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Com- 
pnnr,  and  published  Xotes  on  the  Authorizfd 
Vrrtion  of  tfu  jVeto  Teatnment,  London.  184^  ; 
PUrim  Introduction  to  the  Orittnmt  ofUtoXew 
Tettament,  1861,  8d  ed..  1888  ;  Btpulnr  Lee- 
turf  MOD  the  Ttxt  of  the  Xtte  Tt»taiiin,t,  1875; 
two  etlitions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  one  enil>o<lyiug  the  changes  of  the 
New  Testament  reviwrs  (bS^il)  ;  the  most  ac- 
curate reprint  of  the  Authorized  Version,  un- 
der title  Tlie  (Jambridm  l*aragriiph  Bi'>i>  ;  a 
number  of  coUatiooeof  manuscripts  and  other 
critical  reaearchss  ooneerniog  the  New  Testa- 
ment teat,  ele. 

Soadder,ldhB,M.I).  (College  uf  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York.  iSlTi).  Dutch  He- 
formed  missiouarv  ;  b.  at  i'>eehold,  N.  J., 
Sept.  13, 1708 ;  d.'at  Wynberg.  South  Africa, 
Jan.  13,  1855.  He  gradoatea  at  Princeton, 
1811  ;  practised  medicine.  181.V19.  and  in 
Fell.,  1820,  reached  Ceylnn.  where  he  foundt'd 
ahi'spitul  jm  l  a  i  (  llcL'c.  Traasferrcd,  18H6, 
to  Mudnis,  he  cstablislicd  the  Arcot  mission. 
F.'om  1842— 16  he  was  lain iri:ii;  in  tli.  < m-i  at 
liome.  He  died  on  a  voyage  un<lertakcii  t\)r 
the  restoration  of  healln.  His  ten  chihiren 
followed  him  in  the  miaalonary  field.  He 
pnbttohed  sondry  appeals,  letters,  etc.  Hto 
memoir,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Waterbury.  appeared. 
Now  York.  1870.  F.  M.  B. 

■eahwif,  Samel,  D.D.  (Oxfocd,  XTTtU 
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ProteHtant  Episcopal  bishop  in  Ameri- 
ca;  b.  at  aroUm,  Oonn.,  Now.  ao.  1728 ;  d. 
at  New  LondoD.  Ooa&,  FA.  88.  1788.  H« 

graduated  at  Yalo,  1748 ;  completed  hb  medl- 

Ciil  studies  at  Edinburgh  ;  was  ordained  in 
London.  17."):!.  juid  sent  as  uiis^ionnry  to  New 
Brunswick.  >i.  J.  lie  oilUimed  at  Juiiittica, 
L.  I.,  17">7-«6,  tuid  ut  Westchester,  N.  Y., 
1765-75,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  loyal- 
ist and  the  HUpp<xied  author  of  Lttten  of  a 
WutehuUr  Farmer.  Elected  bishop  by  the 
lew  dersy  of  Connecdcot  in  >Iarch,  1783, 
and  unable  to  obtain  ooneecratlonin  En^nd, 
be  received  it  from  three  Scotch  bishope  at 
Aber(icen,  Nov.  14.  1784,  and  Ix'jjun  his  epis- 
copal lalx^rx  in  Conntrtuut,  June,  nW. 
White  and  Provoost  securing  consi  cratioii  in 
Englunii,  Feb.  4.  17H7,  he  Joined  in  organ- 
izing liic  American  Protestant  Epistopiil 
Ctiurch  and  revising  tlic  Pniycr-Book,  1789. 
His  sermons  appeared  in  two  Vols..  1791,  and 
in  a  titird.  1786.  (See  his  and  Corrtmond- 
enee.  by  E.  E.  Beardder,  Boston,  Iffit,  2d  cd., 
lsv4  )  F.  M.  B. 

Saagrave,  Robert,  b.  at  Twyfonl,  Leitc«- 
tershire.  England,  Nov.  22,  1698  ;  the  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  was  ^till  living 
in  1759.  lie  was  cducatcti  at  ("anUniilgc.  hut 
left  the  Chniclx  of  England  and  Itecaine  the 
earnest  co-woricer  of  wliltelleld.  In  1748  he 
published  fifty  hymns,  among  which  wa.<« 
"  Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings,"  and 
which  were  reprinted  bj  D.  Sedgwick,  Lon- 
don. I860. 

Seaman,  Z<asarus,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  16—), 
h.  at  Leicester,  England ;  d.  in  1675 ;  was 
educated  at  Cambrioge  ;  'took  (be  Parlbuiient 

siflf  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  made  rector  of 
Alllmllows.  London,  but  was  In  1622  ejected 
fr  iMi  tlie  li\  iug.  In  16.37  he  published  -1  Vin- 
dii-tition  (if  till-  J'nlijuwnt  if  the  Ilititriiitd 
Churr/uA  and  ProteHlnut  JH'ieextM  from  Miirep- 
rttentatioa  Concerninff  Ordituitioii.  a  ud  Loffing 
m  of  Band*.  His  was  tlie  first  libraiy  erer 
put  up  at  S4de  by  auction  in  England. 

Seamen,  Missions  to,  were  not  established 
until  the  second  decade  of  the  prej^ent  ccn- 
tuiy.  and  have  hitherto  tieen  undertaken  only 
b7  Protestant  churches.  The  pttmlpal  so- 
ctetka  of  the  kind  are : 

rSTTED  STATES  OF  KOHTH  AVKRICA. 

Tfit:  Xew  York  Port  Sonfti/,  fotinderl  in 
1818,  .sustains  a  church  at  Madison  and  Catha- 
rine streets.  New  York,  with  a  readitig-ro<^^iiii 
for  sailors,  and  employs  0  missionaries. 

The  Afnerican  .S^anien'*  Friend  SM-uti/, 
founded  in  New  York,  1828,  maintains  i'A 
domestic  and  80  foreign  stations,  and  42  mis- 


The  Oh'ireh  Misaumnry  Bi^etyfor 
in  tfif.  City  of  XfW  York,  founded  la  1884, 
iiiaintuins  2  cliapt-ls.  3  mission  hOUNS,  wtth 
reading  and  lecture-rooms,  etc. 

Local  »f)cieties  were  fonnded  at  Charleston, 
1819  ;  Philadelphia.  1810;  Portland.  1828; 
New  Ovlani»  1CA8,  and  New  Bedford,  188B. 

ESOI.AND. 

The  BritUh  and  Fftrevn  SaiM  8o€M$, 
founded  ia  1818  by  a  aakm  between  The  But 


<f  Ijondon  S/ciety  and  Ti*  Bethel  Union  So- 
eietf/t  4  damestic  and  6  f oraigii  sta- 

tion. 

The  London  Mimovs  to  /kamen  maintains 
30  English  and  3  fon  igu  chaplains,  and  29 
EnL'lisli  (iiiil  4  foreign  iScripture  readers. 

Ltx-al  MKieties  were  founded  in  various 
places  :  Liverjwol,  Glasgow,  etc..  ul>o  t^oii- 
eties  for  special  purpoees.  as  the  Mimune  to 
Deep  Sea  fMormon  m  London. 

TBB  ■OAHmirATIUI  sntoDoics. 

Tfie  Noruegian  Society  for  tJie  Preodiinf 
of  the  Ooitpel  to  Srandiuanttn  Seamen  in  For* 
eign  IlarboTK,  founded  at  l^  rgen,  1864,  main- 
tains 10  statiou.s  iu  foreign  cnuntries. 

The  JJdiiish  Strifty,  etc,  fouudt  d  in  Oopeil'* 
hagen.  1H64.  maintains  U  staiionn. 

The  Sirrr/ixh  Society,  etc.,  founded  in  Stock- 
holm iu  1869,  maintains  11  foreign  stations, 
with  8  ordained  psstois  it  London,  Hartle- 
pool, and  KieL 

Finally  must  be  mentioned  that  The  Fin- 
lit >id  Soritty,  touinlLil  ut  !  !i  !>ingfors  in  INR), 
maintains  3  stations  in  Knf;huid,  with  an  or- 
daine<l  pastor  in  Lomlon  ;  liiat  Tht  Simlitih 
Kmnffrlicnl  Lutlurnn  AuyHftitna  Synml  in 
Ainerit-a  maintains  a  station  in  Philadelphia, 
sad  The  A'orvegian  ^rangelical  Lutheran 
ChwuA  in  Ameriea  a  mission  tn  AucAralia. 

BearH,BamaB,  D.D.  (Harvard,  lS41i,  T  I.  D. 
(Yale,  1H«2),  Baolist  ;  1).  at  Sindiittield,  iierk- 
shirc  County,  jiass..  Nov.  11),  1802  ;  d.  at 
Saratoga.  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1880.  Uo graduated 
at  Brown  University,  182r),  and  at  NewtOtt 
TbeologiGal  Institute,  1828:  was  pastor  at 
Hartford  and  at  Hamilton.  K.  T..  and  pro- 
fessor of  da'isics  at  the  latter,  ]^^•.".l-:;f;,  s)i<  n<l- 
ing  lK33-;i.)  iu  Germany,  and  .slurlmg  ilie 
Cicrinan  I5ai>ttbt,s  ;  professor  of  theology  at 
Newton,  1K{(V-4M  ;  secretary  of  the  >la.s.sa- 
chusetl.s  Hoard  of  Education  (.succeeding  Hor- 
ace Maun).  1»4S-,Vj  ;  presideut  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. lM.>5-67  ;  from  1867  general  agent  of 
the  PeabotW  JbkluGatioBal  Fund,  rasiding  ak 
Staunton,  va.  Bis  publications  are  munly 
educational,  but  include  a  Life  of  LtMer,  An- 
dover.  >Ias.M.,  1H.">0,  and  an  edition  ofTRoget's 
Thixnuni^,  Boston.  F,  M.  B. 

Beara.  Edmund  Hamilton,  1)  I).  (Union, 
1871),  b.  at  i^andisileUl,  Mis,  isio  ;  d.  at 
Weston,  Mass.,  Jan.  14. 18<<L  He  graduated 
at  Union,  1884,  and  fn  dirinlty  at  Oambridge. 
1837  ;  was  pastor  at  Wayland,  Mass.,  18^- 
40  ;  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1840-47  :  again  at  Way- 
land,  isn  (■>,■.  imd  at  Weston.  lsn:)-76.  These 
charges  and  tluir  nuni.ster  were  Unitarian  in 
name,  hut  his  dpinions  were  Swedcuborgian. 
Among  his  writings  are  liege  ne  rat  ion,  Boston, 
1854  ;  Atluincutia,  18.18  ;  Tfus  Fourth  Goepd, 
1872,  and  Sermone  and  Songe  <(f  the  Chrietian 
L^,1915.  His  two  Cbristmashymns,  "Calm 
on  tlie  listening  ear  of  night"  (1834)  and  "  It 
came  upon  the  midnight  clear"  (1850),  are 
verr  widelf  known  and  hi^r  valued. 

F.  M.  B. 

Se'-ba,  a  wealthy  ccmunerciul  region  of 
Ethiopia  (Ps.  Izxii.  10.  laa.  xliii.  8,  xlv.  14). 
Originally  it  was  at  Mnoi,  but  afterwanl 
came  to  include  the  country  on  the  south* 
weatem  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.     T.  W.  0. 
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Sffbaldiu,  8t^  waa  aocafrdingr  to  legend  a 

Danish  peasant  bo}-,  who  went  to  Piiris  to 
study  tlieology,  tiuirriod  the  kind's  diuisihttT, 
}(ut  n'pinliiitrii  licr  tlic  day  uftcr  tin-  wcddini; 
and  went  to  Gtirmuny.  where  ho  prem  hfd  tiie 
gospel  and  worked  many  miriicles.  Unfortu- 
nately nobody  kiiowH— exutlly— when  he  live*! 
or  what  he  did,  tlie  only  things  sure  abo\it 
him  are  that  Nurembov  chose  him  for  her 
patron  saint,  that  Hntta  V.  canonised  him 
in  1425.  and  that  Peter  Vlscher  carved  a  mng- 
niflcent  monument  over  his — name  in  the  .St. 
SebalduH  Church  in  Nurembei^g. 

B»  Baptist.    Sec  Smyth,  Johk. 

Ssbauitian,  8t^  h.  at  Narljonne  in  the  M  cen- 
tniy  and  nmrtyred  under  Diocletian.  He 
commanded  the  first  cohort  at  Milan.  He 
was  shot  by  arrows,  as  it  was  suppoaed  to 
death,  but  recovered,  and  was  finally  beaten 
to  death  by  chihR,  In  Rome,  and  burled  in  the 
Ciitacomhs.  His  day  is  Jan.  20.  llf  is  tlic 
favorite  saint  of  Italiati  women,  and  very  fn - 
i|Uetillv  pictured  by  Italian  artists,  wlio  com- 
monly reprciient  him  almost  nude  fastened  to 
a  tree  and  fairly  riddled  by  arrows.  Upon 
his  upturned  face  there  is  a  look  of  cfstiuiy, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  he  feels  no  pain.  When 
a  church  in  Bome  waa  dedicated  to  him  the 
pla<nie  ceased,  and  thus  he  has  become  the 
patron  saint  a>.piin.st  the  plague. 

Baoesstoa  Ohmcoh.  See  PuBamsiAN 
Cuuaoiua,  p.  T45. 

Bsnoiid  Ad^wiMsts   See  Anmnisis. 

Second  Coming  of  Christ.    Sec  Ad  vex - 

TUTS,  MlUAMARIAKISM,  PrEMUXEKARI  AN - 
ISM. 

Secret  DisoipMne  (TaanMin)^  SeeAsCANi 

DlSCIPUNA. 

Jsffnlsr  otafjt  those  who  were  not  bound 
hf  noUMlIc  TOWS,  had  parochial  charges,  or 
otherwise  Mved  In  society,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  were  moniks. 

Seonadna,  a  Gnoetic,  pupil  of  Yalentinus. 
of  the  Sd  century,  who  divided  the  primar>- 
Ogdoad  into  two  Tetrads,  light  and  darkness, 
and  denied  that  the  Sophia  was  one  of  the 
thirty  primary  iSons.  See  Gnosticism,  p.  320. 

fledss  Vaoms,  ftCMMwical  legal  tena  for  a 
vacancy  fn  an  eodesiastical  office. 

Sedgwick,  Daniel,  hvmnuloglHt  ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1815  ;  d.  there.  Mim:h  10.  1879.  A  poor 
man  of  little  education,  originally  a  shoe- 
maker, he  became  a  bookseller  and  the  first 
avtlioritT,  both  In  time  and  rank,  as  to  au- 
thonhip,  dates,  and  textA  of  English  hymns. 
A  Oalvinistic  dis-Hcnter,  he  l>egan  his  colh'c- 
tions  abo\it  IH^IO  as  a  lalx)r  of  love,  through 
interest  in  the  hymns  Kunjj  in  his  chanel.  His 
shop  in  Sun  street,  Hisliopsgate,  ana  its  con- 
tents, became  the  resource  of  students  and 
compilers  throughout  Kngland  and  America. 
Sir  B.  Palmer's  Jiook  of  Fraite,  London.  1866. 
to  which  he  had  supplied  oomeltatts,  etc., 
brought  him  to  general  notice.  His  editions 
of  Ryland,  Toplady.  Anne  Steele,  and  others 
(IR^id-e."))  with  his  /nd»  and  Cjitalogue^  | 
have  helped  many.  F.  M.  B.  | 


Seekers  is  the  name  of  a  small  Puritan  sect 

whirli  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  17lh  century 
an<l,  according  to  Baxter,  comprised  Homim 
( 'atliolics  and  infidels  as  well  us  Puritans. 
Tliey  nutintJiined  that  tlie  trm;  Scripture,  or- 
dinances, church  and  ministry  were  lost,  and 
that  I  hey  were  out  seeking  for  them. 

Segneri  (san  ya'-ree),  Paolo,  b.  at  Nettuno, 
in  the  ('arni»iigna.  March  21,  l(jJ4  ;  d.  in 
Uome.  Dec.  6,  1694  ;  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1688  ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1&53  ; 
taught  in  the  Jeetiit  school  of  Pestoia  till  1665, 
anatraTelled  then  for  many  years  from  place 
to  place  in  Northern  Italy,  where  his  eminent 
powers  as  a  preacher  gatncrc*!  Immense  audi- 
ences. In  IGSOhia  Ci>nrf/r(li<i  tr.i  ,  la 
quiete,  against  Molinos,  was  jiut  upon  the  In- 
dex, but  in  1092  he  wits,  neverlheles,s,  called 
to  Home  and  made  theoloirian  of  the  peniten- 
tiary. His  collected  ^v(lr  ks  appeared  at  Ven- 
ice. 1712.  4  vols.,  best  e.l..  Milan.  1845-47.  4 
vols.  TransUled  into  English  are  JjmUn  ikr- 
vurn*,  by  Jamea  Ford,  London,  1867-6t.  8 
vols.,  rep.  in  New  York,  1878. 9  voU.;  Pane- 
gitrir^i,  Loudon,  1877  ;  Manna  of  the  So^il, 
1H79,  2  vols.;  Praetice  of  Jnterier  Reeottettwn 
with  Qod,  1881.  (See  bis  life.  London,  1051.) 

Selr  {hairy),  a  mountainous  r^on  eztendlnr 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Qulf  of  Akaba.  It 

was  ancientlj'  inhabiteil  by  the  Horitc  s  iGen. 
xiv.  6,  Deut.  ii.  12).  Afterward  it  wus  o<cu- 
pied  by  Esau  and  his  descendants  i(  n  n  xxxii. 
6,  Deut.  iv.  22),  and  hence  took  tlie  name  of 
Edom.  Israel,  Ix'ing  refusetl  a  passage 
through  the  country',  marched  down  the  Ari^ 
bah  and  went  around  on  the  east  of  the  high- 
hmds  of  Edom  till  tliey  came  to  lloah. 

T.  W.  C. 

Seise  (seess),  Joseph  Augustas,  D.D.  (Penn- 
sylvania College.  Gettysburg.  I'a..  Ib60), 
LL.D.  (Roanoke  CoUege.  Salem,  Ya.,  1874), 
Lutheran  (General  Council) ;  b.  near  Grace- 
ham,  Md.,  March  18,  1828  ;  studied  fn  Penn- 
sylvania College,  and  held  various  pa.storal 
charges,  since  1874  that  of  Holy  Communion, 
Philadclpliia.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  General  Council  and  one  of  the  committee 
which  made  its  (Church  Bo<ik.  He  edited 
Prophrtie  Timet,  1868-75,  TheLvth.  nn,.  IHTri- 
79,  and  pubUdied,  besides  numerous  si  rmons, 
addresses,  pamphlets,  and  review  articles: 
Baptiat  Sgttem  RtanUnti,  Bahfmore,  1884, 
8(1  enbirged  ed.,  Philadelphia.  1882;  LiUt 
Times,  1856,  7th  ed..  1880  ;  KTungelieat P»atm- 
i»t,  1860,  2d  ed.,  1870  ;  Lrt,n;K  on  thi-  Apt^e- 
nlyptf,  1870-H4,  3  vt»ls. ;  Jjctiirm  on  tht  Got' 
i^h.  1M76  ;  ,1  Mirarlf  in  Stone  (the  Great 
pyramid),  1877,  n.e.,  1882  ;  VoiWn  from  JUiby- 
Ion  (lectures  on  Daniel).  1879,  24  ed.,  1881  ; 
Letturea  en  the  linttUt,  1886,  2  vols.;  JUaht 
Life.  1888 ;  The  Minn  efSOenee,  Phihidel- 
phia,  IMff. 

Se'-Jah,  or  Se'>U  (root),  a  remarkable  city 
in  a  deep  cleft  of  the  range  of  Mt.  Seir,  near 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Uor,  captund  hy  Amasiah, 
about  B.C.      and  named  by  him  Jofctheel. 

subdued  of  God  (2  Kings  xlv.  7).    A  centtirv 
later  it  is  mentioned  by  its  old  name  and  lis  if 
liflonging  to  the  Moabites  (Isa.  xvi,  1)  Un 
dcr  the  Greek  name  Fetra  it  is  spoken  of  by 
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hcatlH  n  writfrs,  and  was  an  important  fltation 
of  trude  between  Itoino  and  the  East.  l)ut 
afterward  disappeared  from  history.  After 
thirteen  centuries  it  was  visited  by  travellers 

Seetzen,  1807,  was  the  lirst)  and  described, 
ewn  out  of  the  rock  are  liouscs,  temples, 
tbMties,  which  ahow  beautifully  variegated 
ookm  ttod  «»  approadied  fay  a  narrow  defile, 
the  fflk, »  mfle  and  a  half  in  length,  with  walls 
rMo;  perpendicularly  from  100  lo  800  feet. 
It  is  now  utterlv  desolate,  foMlling  the  words 
of  Jeremiah  xlix.  18,  17.  T.  W.  C. 

flai*  Ith,  a  musical  term  which  occurs  sev- 
entf -one  times  in  the  Psalms  and  thrice  in 
Stbakkuk  (ill.  8,  0,  18).  It  ustiaUy  oecnrs 
at  the  end  of  a  period  or  atrophe.  bat  some- 
times at  the  end  of  a  clanse.  This  difficult 
word  is  best  explained  as  a  direction  for  a 
men li Lilt ivc  pause  in  the  singing  of  a  psalrn, 
during  whii  h  jwrliupa  there  was  an  instru 
mental  interlude.   But  opinions  differ  widely. 

T.  w.a 

Salbome,  The  Bl|dit  Boo.  Ronadell  Pal- 
nor.  Barl  of,  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1868).  b.  at 

Mixbury,  Nov-.  27,  1H12  ;  educated  at  Oxford  ; 
called  to  the  Ijar,  IMl  ;  lord  eliaueellor  of 
Kugland,  1872-74,  ami  1KH(>-S.")  ;  was  ele<  ted 
lorn  rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
1877,  and  president  of  tlie  first  House  of  Lay- 
men in  the  Church  of  England,  1806.  In 
188S  he  edited  the  extraonlinarily  popular 
and  often  reprinted  Book  ^  Proim,from  ths 
Bmt  XnglUi  S^fmrt'Writen,  and  J)ubllahed 
AlteitlU  FheU  itnd  Fietioit*  Concerning 
Ohun^  and  TitUt,  London,  1888  ;  Defenof 
oftfui  Chuivh  of  England.  4Ui  ed.,  1888. 

Selden,  John,  antiqiiarian  ;  b.  at  S-ilving- 
ton.  near  Worthing,  Sussex,  Dec.  16,  1584  ; 
d.  at  White  Friax^near  I^ondon.  Nov.  80, 
lflS4.  He  entered  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  1508. 
and  the  Inner  Temple.  1604.  His  trri  fU  lp«rn- 
Ing  appeaired  in  stmdrv  Latin  ami  English 
IkioIcs,  espceiallv  Df  Si/rit,  1(117.  His 

HUioryof  Tith.*,  161H.  called  forth  the  king's 
wrath,  whicli  was  increiywd  by  bis  advice  to 
the  Commons,  1021.  Impri-soumtnt  then  and 
ill  1888-81,  checked  his  zeal  for  liberal  reforms, 
and  thenceforth  he  stood  between  the  two 
parties,  respected  by  both  and  harmed  by 
neither.  He  was  long  in  Parliament,  a  lay 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  in 
ir4.">  master  of  Trinity  Ilall.  Cai'nbridge. 
Milton  calleil  liini  "  the  cliief  of  learned  men 
reputed  in  this  land."  His  works  were  col- 
lected in  3  vols.,  London.  1736,  tlie  contents 
of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  Ix  ing  in  Latin.  His  TaUe- 
liiUc,  ptiblishcd,  1689,  U  more  popular.  A 
put  of  bis  Ik  DiU  SyrU  has  been  translated, 
The  FattOmt*  CM*,  etc.  Philadelpbia.  1880. 
(Bee  hfa  life  by'  Dr.  J.  Aflcln,  London.  1811.) 

F.  M.  n. 

Se-l«u'-cia,  a  fortified  city  of  Syria  on  the 
3Ie<literrancan,  16  m.  w.  of  Antioeh,  whose 
seaport  It  was.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  em- 
barked on  their  lirst  missionary  journey  (Acts 
3dii.  4).  and  probably  famded  oo  their  return 
(Acts  zir.  96).  Under  the  Sdeuddn  ft  was  a 
beautiful  city  with  a  fine  harbor.  Tin-  Arabs 
called  it  iieluklyeh.  It  is  now  a  nii  ti  and  near 
to  ih«  ia  a  amaU  villaga  called  £1  Kalusi. 

T.  W.  C. 


Selwyn,  Oeorge  Augustas,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 18 — ),  bishop  t)f  New  Zealand  and  of 
Liclifleld  ;  b.  at  Kichmond.  V  m.  w.s.w.  of 
London,  1S(H)  :  d.  at  Lichfield.  April  11,  ISTH. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  became  curate  of  Windsor,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1841  first  biabop  of  Kew  Zea- 
land. He  did  mudi  admiraole  miasionary 
work  in  the  South  Sea  islanda  till  J.  C.  Patte- 
son  was  made  bishop  of  Melanesia  in  18jS5. 
In  IS.")?  lii>  (lidccso  was  divided,  and  in  1887 
he  was  translated  to  Lichfield,  where  he  won 
the  repute  of  a  mmlel  prelate.  (Sec  ids  < orrc- 
spondence,  Ix)ndon,  1889.)  His  memoir  was 
written  bjr  H.  W.  Tucker,  London,  1879, 
2  Tols.  His  son  succeeded  Patteson  in  Mel- 
anesia ;  hia  hrother  William  was  profeeaor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  an  old  Testament  re- 
viser, and  a  writer  on  prophecy.    F.  H.  B. 

Beml-Ariana,  a  party  which  appeared  af.ter 
the  repression  of  Nicene  ivthodour  to 
85S),  but  which  had  practlcany  esuted  even 

at  the  Council  of  Nice  fflSB)  and  before,  being 
represented  there  by  Eueelrina  of  Co^rea. 
Eusebius  taught  tliat  (lod,  the  one,  supreme 
being,  bad  Ix'gotten  by  his  will,  a  Son,  the 
Logos,  who  Wiis  truly  (Jod  of  God.  and  in  all 
resiK'cts  iihf  the  Father,  but  was  only  the 
itmigf-  of  the  Father  and  a  treoml  essence,  the 
Father  being  first  not  only  in  thought,  but 
also  In  time.  This  was  to  continue  the  old 
sutmrdinationiam  of  Oiigeii  without  fully 
adopting  his  Idea  of  the  eternal  generation. 
At  the  Synod  of  Ancyrn  (iViH)  the  party  sought 
to  avoid  the  extremes  of  lK>th  parties,  the  or- 
tho<lox  and  the  Arian.  Tlicy  n  j(  (  ted  tlio 
term  "  homo-ousios."  taught  that  the  Logos 
had  its  apxi/  in  tlie  Father,  but  still  empha- 
sized Ids  divinity.  With  the  triumph  of 
Arlanism  at  court,  thia  party  suffered  under 
the  imperial  -dfapleaian,  amMroached  thft 
N icene  party,  and nnaDy imltedwltli  It.  The 

Principal  representatives  of  semi-Arianism  aro 
[acetionlus.  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and  Eustathius 
of  Seba.ste,  In  Armenia.  F.  H.  F. 

8ani-P«laslani8Bi,  a  derignation  given  to 
that  school  of  thought  whidi  attempted,  par- 
ticularly in  the  .Tlli  century  and  in  (rauf,  to 
liold  the  nu-an  between  tl>c  extreme  conse- 
quences of  the  Augustinian  do<  trines()f  grace 
and  pre<iestinalion.  and  the  doctrines  of  Pela- 
gius.  Tlic  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace 
liad  carried  off  the  victory  in  the  Pelagian 
controversy,  not  without  the  intcriference  of 
the  state,  fiat  the  doctrine  of  predeatinatlon 
had  not  reoeived  equal  acceptance.  It  was 
passed  over  in  the  final  synod  In  Africa  (41R). 
nnd  It  now  rouseil  resistance  in  Soutli  Gaul. 
Prosper  of  .\i(uitaniii  (tj.v.)  informed  Augus- 
tine of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  Augustine  re- 
j)lied  in  furihi  r  defence  of  his  views.  The 
most  inijiortant  representative  of  the  semi- 
Pelagians  is  Cassian  (q.  v.).  The  party  in  gen- 
eral held  that  we  have  all  abmed  in  Aoam. 
that  none  can  he  aaved  thrfr  own  works, 
but  onl7  by  the  grace  of  God ;  hat  thej  held 
that  all  men  who  would  come  to  faith  and 
baptism  ronld  bo  wived,  since  the  will  Is  a 
jH>\\  I  T  to  IxlieM-,  implanted  by  the  CrtMtor  in 
tile  \erv  nature  of  man.  Predestination  is 
founded  upon  foreknowledge.    They  recog- 
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nize,  however,  a  grace  which  operau-n  inter- 
niilly  upon  tho  will,  but  it  rests  with  man  to 
receive  or  n  jci  t  tliis  priue.  wliich  lu'  does  hy 
faith  or  unl)t'lief.  Thf  priuciple  that  gnwo 
aud  Ihe  will  do  not  destroy  each  other,  Ciis- 
sian  understaads  in  such  a  way  us  tu  teach 
that  the  dedaioD  which  of  the  two  has  the 
priority  in  the  exeroiie  of  teith,  mttat  be  de- 
cided by  obHervatton.  In  fact,  he  says,  some- 
times the  human  will  takes  the  priority,  some- 
times the  grace  of  Qod.  This  i\  till  nioihod  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  8upi>luiit  the  Ausjus- 
tiniao  theory  of  irresistible  pruce.  Prosju  r 
continued  his  opposition  aguituit  the  semi- 
Peliigiiins  with  general  success.  But  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  Fauatua,  bishop  of 
iLefi,  reprodnced  substantially  the  theories  of 
Caisiaa.  The  man  who  is  loit  is  such  becaune 
he  did  not  yield  his  will  to  grace ;  and  he  who 
is  saved  by  gnire  might  bv  neglect  have  lircn 
lost.  I'lnler  Faustus'  Icjiil.  senii-I'rlii^n'iiuism 
secineil  for  n  time  to  Jiave  the  predoiniuuuce. 
but  gra  luuUy  the  inconsistency  of  a  Iheor)- 
whi(  h  put  the  initiative  now  in  tlie  grace  of 
God  and  now  in  the  human  will  was  gcnerallv 
perti'ivetl,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Orange  (52^) 
the  Ausuflilniaa  doctrme  was  formally  nvi 
forCb.  The  tendency  to  modify,  the  sharp 
points  of  .Vugustinianism  still  remfiine<l.  how- 
ever, ami  semi  IVlagijin  views  re;i]ipeiir  in  the 
fiillnwitiL:  c.iiitroversies,  that  of  (iotlschalk, 
at  the  Ut  forniatioti,  in  the  Anninian  contro- 
versy, eu  .,  audin  tlie  mo<iern  lionian  theology, 
scmi-I'elagianism  has  the  chief  following. 
(See  Thomasius  and  Amack,  Ihtow.-u- 
getehkhUn.)  F.  H.  F. 

Semitio  Langnages.   See  Shkmitr-  Lan- 
guages. 

Samler,  Johana  Salome,  b.  at  Saalfeld. 

Saxe-Mciningon.  Dec.  18.  1725  ;  d.  at  Halle. 
March  14.  1791.  He  studied  theology  at 
Halle,  and  was  appointed  professor  there  in 

1751.  His  works  comprise  150  publications, 
many  of  wliich  are  in  several  volumes.  The 
l>cst  and  In  st  known  of  them  all  is  perhaps , -16- 
ItiiuiUti itij  run  Jriiir  I'nt,  ix'ifhnnij  dtn  Kanoiu, 
Halle.  1771-75,  4  vols.  It  is  a  definite  and  de- 
cisive breach  with  the  traditional  theological 
views,  and  makes  him  one  of  the  leading  rep- 
rcscnutivcs  of  the  reigning  rationalism  and 
the  precursor  of  the  hislonco-critieal  school 
of  Tubingen.  Ills  Autobiographi/  appeared 
1781-83.  2  vols.  (See  Dorner,  Ge»chieht«  rf. 
]^roUtL  Thtolofie,  Berlin,  1867.  pp.  703  sqq.) 

Seaeoa,  the  Roasut  philoaoiiher ;  b.  at 
Cordora,  Spain,  about  8  b.c.:  d.  fa  Itome. 

05  A. p.  He  devoted  himself  to  rhetorical 
stu»iies,  and  was  early  famous  at  tlie  bar.  His  | 
pros]ie<  Is  received  a  sudden  check  when  lie 
was  banishe<l  to  Corsica  by  riauditis.  whom 
he  vainly  tried  to  prevail  upon  tu  n  call  him. 
Ue  paiued  awar  the  eight  years  of  this  banish-  ! 
meat  tn  the  pursuit  of  litontofe.  Agriopina. 
the  empress,  was  finally  persusded  to  take  his 
pert,  and  he  wh  recaflca  and  given  the  post 
of  tttlorof  Nero.  During  the  better  part  of 
JTero's reign  he  was  high  in  infinenoc  at  court, 
audi'  etititlcd  to  much  of  the  credit  fnr  the 
measures  takc  ii.  In  his  oipacity  of  minister 
he  had  to  write  tlie  apology  for  matricide, 
tie  fell  at  lacit  into  disfavor,  aud  was  com- 1 


|)cllcd  to  commit  suicide.  His  works  com- 
prised tragedies,  orations  (now  lost),  Pliy.sical 
InvestigationB,  Satire  on  the  Death  of  Clau- 
dius, and  various  works  upon  monUs,  for 
wbicli  his  name  is  of  the  most  interest  in  theol- 
ogv.  Tlioo  are  tlie  Dialogues  (Eng.  tnn>« 
London.  1880.  in  Bohn'a  serie^.  On  c£eaiM^, 
On  Bensflta,  and  Letters  to  Ludlhis.  Hmj 
discuss  practical  nuestions  of  morals  in  an 
earnest  aud  personal  manner,  ar6.  in  fact.  Stoic 
sermons.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
lofty  concc])tiou.s,  as.  for  example,  of  the  duty 
;  to  love  all  men.  and  to  forgive  injuries.  wSeo 
Zeller's  Gnek  Philoioplty.  Concerning  his 
relation  to  Christianity  and  pretended  corre- 
spondence with  Paul  [edited  by  Fabriciosi 
Coda  Apoertfphut  N.  T.,  pp.  892-904,  and 
best  by  Westerbiirg.  see  below]  see  Lightfoot. 
Cottuaentari/  on  PhiUppiatu,  and  Westerbiurg, 
Di$  8099  dam  8.  CMttgmmm,  Berlin.  1881.) 

F.  H.  F. 

88>MiwA'-»4lb  (tin,  "tlM  moon."  ^fi< 

crenntra  brotfien),  the  king  of  Assyria  when 
Hezekiah  reigned  in  Jiidah  (B.C.  705-881). 
He  was  the  Mtn  and  successor  of  Sargon. 
.Tiidah  ha(i  pai<i  tribute  to  Assyria  (2  Kings 
xvi.  7-!>i,  but  revdlti  il  Kings  xviii.  7).  In 
consequence  Sennacherib  invaded  I'alestine 
twice.  The  first  lime  he  waa  pacified  by  a 
tribute  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  king  hav- 
ing again  revolted  (2  Cliron.  xxxii.  0),  Sen- 
nacherib came  with  n  lai|tB  loioe,  dnmuiding 
submission,  and  sent  an  insnltfag  letter  whfcn 
Hezekiah  sjireud  Ix  fore  Jihovah.  The  an- 
swer was  the  jx  rishing  of  lS5.0flO  .Vsxyrians 
in  one  night,  and  in  conse(|Uencc  tin  kini:  n  - 
treated  to  Nineveh,  ilanv  yeiits  after  tliis  ho 
was  muniered  by  two  of  his  sons,  while  wor- 
shipping in  a  temple  (2  Kings  six.  37).  His 
reign  o{  twenty-two  vears  was  very  brilliant. 
Ue  crushed  the  revoft  of  Babyloa,*laid  maar 
dttes  imder  tribute,  and  aMmed  Nfaeven 
with  many  splendid  buihlings,  especially  with 
a  magnificent  psilace  covering  eight  acres, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  explored,  and 
Ix-ars  ample  testimony  to  his  prowetssand  suc- 
cess. An  in>i  riiilion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dog 
Kiver  near  ikirut  records  his  arrival  there. 

T.  WC. 

Bapantes.  See  Battists,  p.  82.  3d  col. 

8aplliF«r>Ta'>lm  (the  tvo  Sippiirat).  a  place 
In  Assyria  whence  coloaists  were  transferred 
to  Samaria  to  take  the  room  of  captive  Israel 
about  B.C.  731  (3  Kings  xrit.  24),  tdentlfled 

with  Sippara.  a  town  on  both  siihs  of  the 
Euphrates  (whence  its  dual  name  in  Hebrew) 
aliniil  20  m.  n.  of  Habvloii.  Sennacherib 
nu  iitioiis  Sepharvaim  ^2  Kings  xix.  11,  IH)  as 
a  city  sul>ilued  by  the  AssNTiaiis  before  his 
time.'  It  WHS  a  cliief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  Kun.  It  had  a  librnrA-  which  hasbeai  de- 
ciphered by  George  Smltn  and  othen. 

T.  w.  C. 
Septooflnt.   See  Bikle.  p.  104. 

Beptnageelma  Snmday  is  the  third  Sondaj 

before  Lent. 

Sepulchre,  Th«  Holy.  See  Holt  Bwpw- 

cnttv:  TiiK,  p.  :{74. 

Saqoanoes  (from  the  Latin,  tequi,  "  to  fol* 
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low*')lV«nsiMngof  iliytiimically  compoaed 
mtanoas,  wittiout  metre  and  without  rhymes, 
which  were  sang  imrawliat^-ly  iiftor,  i.e..  "  fol- 
lowwl,"  the  eplstlt',  in  onU-r  to  jrivt-  the  dea- 
con, after  he  had  read  the  t  pi^^tle  al  the  ult;ir, 
time  to  raich  the  rtx)d-lofl  from  whicli  lie 
•was  to  read  the  cotipcl.  The.v  iire  said  to 
have  beeu  iavented  by  Notkor  of  St.  Qall  in 
the  10th  ceattuy.  Ma  dinppeared  from  the 
IHurgT  by  d«graM  w  Uie  lood'lofts  were  em- 
likqrea  exduHTdir  M  organ-lofts.  The  word 
u  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  hymns. 

Ser'-aph-im  {burniiig  oiufi),  the  name  given 
br  Isaiah  to  the  beiiwB  beheld  in  his  yision  of 
Cm  enthroned  fn  the  temple  (Im.  y\.  1-7). 
They  bad  six  wings,  two  pairs  of  which  cov- 
ered the  face  and  feet,  indi<ating  reverence 
and  humility,  while  the  othi  r  jxiir  were  used 
to  execut*!  swiftly  God's  will.  Tlu  v  se«  m 
distinct  from  Kzekiel's  chenibim  (p'zek.  i. 
5-85).  OJcsenius  derives  tiie  name  from  an 
Arabic  word  =  "  high,  ondled."  (See  Jo- 
hannw  Nikel,  CheruUm  wntf  SmaMm,  Leip- 
rif.  1890.)  T.  W.  C. 

Sergius  is  the  name  uf  four  popes.  Sergius 
L  was  elected  and  enthroned  to  ter- 

minata  the  conflict  Ix^tween  the  two  couteud- 

ing  popes,  AidideiGoa  Fashcali  and  Arc  h- 
presbyter  Theodor.  An  Orfeotal  by  descent, 
he  wa-H  born  in  Palermo  and  die<l  701.  He 
establi'ihi'd  the  chun-h  on  a  tlnu  basis  among 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  hut  wuk  less  successful  in 
the  Eiist.  Ho  signed  tlie  bull  introducing  the 
AifH'iK  Dii  in  the  nuiss.  Sergius  n.  was  a 
Koman  nobleman,  who  whili;  archpresbvter, 
elected  and  onthronetl  p»]M'  (H44)  uv  a 


certain  party,  which  hoped  therebv  to  give 
the  papacy  a  determined  and  independent 
poeition  toward  the  empire,  which,  however, 
failed.  During  his  pontitinite  Rome,  includ- 
ing St.  Peter  s  .unl  St.  Paul's,  was  s;»(  kcd  and 
plundered  by  the  Saracens,  MO.  1  [e  died,  bAl. 
S«rgius  ULy  il.  911.  \\r  rel.uilt  the  Lateran, 
but  degnuled  himself  and  the  jxipacv  by 
shameless  conduct.  During  his  mign  (9<34-l  i ) 
the  "  pomocracv"  or  "  heteerocracv'"  of  Tlieo- 
dom  and  her  daughter  arose.  Bergios  IV. 
waemade  pope  1000  and  died  1018.  Ue  is 
mentioned  aa  the  llrst  pope  wlio  at  hie  corona - 
tinn  changed hia  name,  which  nritrinaliy  was 
Peler.  C.  II.  A.'  B. 

Sergius,  SL,  a  Roman  otliccr  and  martyr 
under  Maximiao.  He  lived  a  retired  life  near 
Caesarea,  in  OqpfMdoeia.  Wlken  he  heard  of 
the  brsakloic  oat  of  panncutlon,  under  the 
Emperori  Dioclettan  and  Maximfan,  he  Im- 
metliatcly  appeareil  before  the  irnvcrnnr,  Sn 
pricius,  and  proclaimed  Ins  abhorrenc«;  of  I  be 
go<l9  of  Home.  The  KOTemor  had  him  exe- 
cuted at  once,  A.D.  aOC  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the 

reign  of  llenicleus  (610-41).  is  the  suppose<l 
nnthnr  of  the  famous  and  favorite  jijtun, 
"  Aktithistos."  in  pniis<^  of  Mary,  who  was 
eonsi  ierf  1  to  have  delivered  Constantinople 
from  the  sie^'c  of  the  Persians,  680.  He  took 
part  in  the  Monotheletic  oontroveray. 

0.  R.  A.  B. 
Sergius,  Tychlcus,  wa.s  a  prominent  Pauli- 
cian,  who  about  tiUl  and  for  tiiirty>four  years 


thereafter  worked  zealously  for  Ills  sect.  He 
is  really  its  second  founder.  His  more  indi- 
vidual followers  were  called  Sergistes.  Hi* 

Hitivitv  cau.s*."*!  incn'a.'W'd  jHTsi-cutions,  par- 
ticuhirly  under  Leo  the  Armenian.  He  died 
886.  a  H.  A.  B, 

Bergiua  Paulus,  the  "deputy"  or  "pro- 
consul" (R.  V.)  of  Cyprus  who  embraced  the 
gospel  as  preached  by  Paul  and  iiarnahits 
(Acts  xiii.  7,  1*2).  The  i^lfind  had  l)e<n  under 
a  ]iropr:i  t(ir  during  llie  reiLru  of  Autriistu.s, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  wa.s  put  under  a 
proconsul,  as  coins  show.  Luke's  use  of  the 
proper  term  is  an  instance  of  his  minute  ac- 
curacy. T.  W.  C. 

B«rp«nt,  Brazen.  In  the  desert  north  of 
Hinai  many  of  the  rebellious  Israelites  were 
killed  by  a  venomous  serpent  called  "  liery," 
probab^  from  the  huminf  erosation  produced 
by  its  bite.  Tlie  destnienon  <rf  life  was  fiear> 
ful.  and  the  people  confessed  their  sin  and 
cntreatcil  Mosex  to  interewle  for  their  deliver- 
ance (Num.  xxi.  9).  He  complied  and  was 
directe<l  to  make  a  serpent  of  brass  and  put 
il  on  u  pole,  that  il  nu;,dit  1k'  .M  en  frimi  all 
ports  of  the  camp,  and  whoever  lookeil  to  it 
should  be  healed.  Of  course  tlie  serpent  of 
brass  had  no  virtue  in  itself,  but  was  a  test  of 
the  nenitenoe,  faith,  and  obedience  of  the 
people.  Our  lAivX  uses  this  circumstance  aa 
an  illustration  of  the  saving  work  he  came  to 
do  (.John  iii.  14.  15).  (See  Snpent  Worthip, 
Loudon,  laaO.)  T.  W.  C. 

8ervetas,IBohael  (III«iael8eivalo)kb.  at 

Tudela,  in  the  dominion  of  Kavanrn,  1611 ; 

bume«l  at  the  stake  in  Geneva,  Oct.  97,  1658  ; 
studied  l.iw  and  followtxl  Cliarles  V.  to  Ger- 
many, but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  niathe- 
niatics  and  medicine  ;  settled  tirst  in  I'aris, 
then  at  Lyons,  and  acquired  great  fame  by 
his  edition  of  Ptolemy  and  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Verv 
early  he  seems  to  have  developed  his  antl- 
trinitarian  views ;  his  /V  Mttitati*  errwibvB 
appeared  in  15.S1.  and  IHalogi  de  triniMein 
ir);i2.  In  lo-'>'.i  lie  pul)li.shed  anonymously  his 
Chrintinniitiiti  n .flit •itio  at  Lyons.  Calvin  de- 
nuunce<l  him  to  the  Roman  Catiinlie  anthori- 
tii  s  and  he  was  imprisouwl.  lie  eM  ajM-d, 
however,  but  on  his  way  through  Geneva  to 
Italy  ho  was  recognized,  arrested,  fonnaily 
.accused  of  heresy  hsfore  the  ( ity  magistratca 
bjr  Calvin,  and,  as  he  refused  to  recant,  aen> 
tenced  to  be  burned.    (See  K.  Bmnnemann, 

M,  &  rrftntu,  Kiiif  nkt'  nmiimige.  DarttfHnng 
de$  .  .  .  k  riiniiuil  fir(K4:»tmi,  Berlin,  1865  ; 
Tollin,  Ihi*  I^firKi/ntan  SrrrCti,  Gutersloh, 
1876-78,  3  vols.;  Willis,  ikrvctu*  und  CtUcin, 
London,  1877.) 

Service,  Common,  of  the  Evangelicjd  Lii- 
theran  Church  in  the  United  Statej<.  The  ap- 
peanince  of  this  book  (1888)  marks  an  eiKwh 
in  the  English-speaking  Lutheran  Church. 
Heretofore  the  Lutheran  bodies  have  had  vari- 
ous orders  of  service,  differing  more  or  less 
according  to  the  liturgies  of  the  national  Lu- 
theran churches  of  £ucn^  whence  they  came. 
Heneefordi  the  Amerkian  Lutheran  ChONli 
will  have,  as  the  name  implies,  a  (,'ommon  Ser- 
vice.   The  Uiree  great  Lutheran  bodies  ((3en> 
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-«nl  SjBOd,  CttODCil,  and  United  Synod)  luTe 
anuiinoiHl^igneduiKutt.  KiaoooBtttuted 
from  the  sterm  of  the  tsdmti  aerHoe-fai 
European  LutolBna  ooluitriai,  and  conae- 
quetitly  is  li  dIstinctlTvlf  Lutheran  Berricc. 
As  liimi  orders  T\  er«^  luiswl  by  Liillicr  and  his 
co-reformers  upon  the  im<  i*iit  liturgies,  tlm 
Cuinnum  .Si-rvitc  is  also  a  continuation  of  the 
service  of  the  church  univer>«il  puriHetl  from 
Roman  abuses.  This  service,  in  all  its  lead- 
log  features^  Is  that  la  um  bjr  the  more  than 
40.000.000 01  LatiMtmns  throtighout  the  world . 
and  accordingly  b  used  by  more  Christians 
hv  far  than  any  other,  excepting  that  of  the 
Cfhurch  of  1  Joine.  The  onler  of  morning  wr- 
vice  is  ns  follows  :  Invocation,  Coiifi'^^ion, 
Introit  with  Gloriu  Piitri.  Kyric.  Cluria  in 
£xc«l8is.  Salutation,  Collect.  Epistle,  (iosiK'i. 
Creed,  Hymn,  Sermon,  Ulfertory,  General 
Prayer,  L'onl'a  Prayer,  Uymn.  Benediction. 

Full  ns  this  liturgical  eenrlce  is.  yet  the 
brevity  of  the  lereral  imrtH  requires  for  the 
xendering  of  the  aerrico  proper  not  half  the 
time  roqttlalte  for  the  Booli  of  Common 
Prayer. 

With  the  variou.s  tahlen  of  festivals,  Scrip- 
ture lejisons.  introits,  and  collects  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  yesir,  psalm.s  and  prayers,  the 
Boole  of  the  Cfommou  Service  occupies  274 
pages.  J.  B.  Rbimjuhh  vukh. 

Bervites,  "  Servants  of  tlic  Virgin  Mary," 
a  nionivstic  onler  of  the  (  liureh  of  Rome, 
founded  at  Florence  in  12:W.  and  confirmed 
in  1M5  by  Alexander  IV.  The  founders,  who 
weranoetly  rich  and  distinguished  merdiants, 
triio  wanted  to  devoted  their  Utcb  to  the  gloiy 
of  the  Virgin,  nllred  first  to  Villa  Carmatia, 
rcniovt  il  Uien,  In  1286.  to  Monto  Senario, 
a<lo|)itKl  in  1288  the  rules  of  Aupustine.  and  in 
1424  the  onk-r  ohtaine<l  all  the  privilepea  of 
the  niendic^t  orders  from  31artla  V.  It  had 
convents  in  Italy,  Pcdaad,  Gentaay,  and 

France. 

Servus  Servonun  Doi,  "  tlin  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God,"  is  the  othcial  formula  with 
which  the  j)ope  signs  his  nana-.  It  was  adopt- 
ed by  Gregory  the  Great,  r)tM>-004,  with  aside- 
glance  at  nis  rival,  John  of  Constantinople, 
whodgned  himeelf  "  CEcnmenlcal  Patriarch. ' ' 

Session  denotes  the  lowest  court  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  consisting  of  the  pa-stor 
and  his  elders,  and  transacting  all  business  re- 
ferring to  the  government  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Seton,  Blisabeth  Ann,  b.  in  New  York, 
Aug.  1774  ;  d.  in  Emnicttj*burg.  Md.,  Jan. 
4,  ;  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Bay  ley  ; 
married  William  Seton  In  1794 ;  entered  after 
Us  death  tiie  Roaan  Catholic  Oiurch,  1805 ; 
founded  In  1800  a  conventual  Initlttttion  at 
Emmettsburg  under  the  name  of  Bisters  of 
Charity,  and  adopted,  in  1811.  the  rules  and 
constitution  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul  for  her 
order,  which  at  the  time  of  her  death  nuni 
bered  fifty  inemlK>rs  having  charge  of  two 
orphans  asylums  and  scveralboarding-schools 
for  girls  and  schools  for  poor  children.  (See 
Msmain  of  Mn.  Seton,  Written  BsnOf, 
Siliabethtown.  N.  J..  1817;  her  life  bv 
While,  New  Tork,  18n,  7U»  ed.,  Balthnore, 


1872,  and  her  letters  and  other  papers  edited 
hx  her  graadioa,  Mooslgnor  Seton,  New 
tbrk.  leA.Svols.) 

Seven.  This  numl>cr  throughout  Scripture 
has  a  iK'Culiiir  ernptuisis  and  frequency,  which 
hiui  causttl  it  t  >  \n  -  known  ns  the  perfect  num* 
ber.  Clean  beasts  went  into  the  arl(  by  sevens 
(Qen.  vt!.).  The  years  of  plenty  and  famine 
in  Egypt  came  by  sevens  (xli.).  The  Momic 
law  appointed  not  only  a  7th  day  Sabbath, 
hut  spec  ial  services  on  the  7th  month,  everv 
7th  year  a  Sabbatic  year,  and  every  7lli  time 
7  years  a  jubilee.  Tfie  feast*  of  PaKsover  and 
Tabernacles  continued  7  days  ;  the  animals  in 
manv  sacrifices  were  7  ;  ana  the  golden  lamp- 
stand  had  7  brandies.  Seven  pri«st8  with  7 
trumpets  went  around  Jericlio  7  days,  and  7 
times  on  the  7lh  day.  In.  the  Apocalypse  we 
find  two  sevens  in  the  introduction,  viz.,  7 
churchcH  and  7  spirits,  and  in  the  body  of  the 
hook,  two  sevens  of  7,  viz.,  first,  7  oandle- 
.siiik^.  >;urs.  muIn,  linrns,  eyes,  trumpets, 
thunders  ;  and  seojadly,  7  angels,  hcad.s, 
crowns,  plagues,  viab^  mountains,  liiugs. 
Seven  is  often  put  for  any  round  number, 
lust  as  we  use  ten"'  or  "'a  doa»n"  (1  Sam. 
U.  5.  Jub  V.  19,  Matt.  xU.  45.  etp.),andln  like 
tnantier  7  times  or  7-fbld  means  abnndaatlv 
(Gen  iv.  IT),  24,  Ps.  xH.  6,  etc.).  A  simihir 
regard  to  tliis  number  prevailed  to  a  certain 
exieiii  in  Persia,  India,  and  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Various  theories  have  been  formeti  to  ac- 
count for  the  prominence  of  this  numl»cr.  but 
none  is  so  satufactorr  as  that  which  traces  it 
to  its  original  asaociation  with  the  times  of 
religious  wonhip.  (See  Hadlej,  Asotts,  Pli7> 
(rfc^cofami  CW&al,  New  Toit.  1878.) 

T.  W.  C. 

See  £pHE* 


sua,  Sevkn  Si  ekj'kks  of. 

8«venth-Dav  Baptists.  See  BAirriSTs,  p. 
78,  8d  col.,  and  p.  89,  9d  ooL 

Severlnus,  St.,  li.  jirohably  in  the  neiirh- 
horhootl  of  Carthage  ;  d.  near  Vienna.  482. 
He  is  patron  sidnt  for  most  of  Austria,  for 
Vienna,  and  Bavaria.  lie  is  a  remarkable 
character  for  ids  age  and  surroundings,  living 
aahe  did  on  the  very  hlghwav  of  theinvadiag 
harbarfainfl,  in  the  centre  of  the  mailstrom 
that  whirled  the  Huns.  Allemanni.  Rugi,  and 
oilier  wild  tribes  around  in  old  Norium,  on 
their  w  ;iy  to  Italy  and  .S-jUlhi  rii  Kuroix'. 
Celebrated  is  his  interview  with  Odoacer,  and 
through  lii?<  friendship  with  other  chiefs  he 
both  infiuenced  the  heathen  and  averted  dis- 
asters for  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  Ilis  life 
lias  been  written  by  hia  dhwlnle  Eo^pplui* 
in  the  year  611.  in  a  letter  to  Pesdianaa.  the 
Deacon,  and  magnlflcenfly  retold  in  Charles 
Khigsiey's  ifermtts.  C.  II.  A.  B. 


 ,  pope,  was  ordained  May  2y,  640, 

as  successor  to  uooorius  L,  but  be  ruled  the 
church  only  two  months  and  four  davs.  long 

enough,  however,  to  condemn  the  Ju)nothe- 
letic  doctrine,  which  his  predc^cessor  lud 
eepottsed.  C.  H.  A.  B. 


Se-ve'-ms,  Aureus  AWwmdsr,  Roman 
emperor ;  b.  at  Area  Caerea.  Syria,  Oct.  1, 
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305  ;  became  crnporor,  222  ;  killiMl  in  his  u-ut 
near  Mayencc,  235.  lie  was  an  e>>ltiimhle 
character  and  not  destitute  of  religious  feeling, 
though  he  aeeniB  to  have  meferrod  "  all  tlie 
leUglong  of  the  world"  to  the  on«  true  ve- 
iigtoa ;"  in  his  saactum  stood  an  image  of 
Cnr1»t  amnng  those  of  Orphcua.  Liis,  etc. 
UtiiIit  hlH  ri'i;:;n  the  ('hristiiins  bQgiNI  tO  boUil 
cliurciiuti  auil  worship  in  public. 

flovonu,  Septimiua,  Romm  emperor ;  b. 

at  Leptis,  Tripoli,  April,  146  ;  bocamo  em- 
peror, 193  ;  d.  at  York,  England ,  Feb.  4. 
211.  He  \vu.s  a  powi  rful  inaii.  but  j)roiiil  niid 
sombre,  not  eiusily  h'll  into  anvthiiii;  unjust, 
but  almost  imlilTen'nt  to  the  incaus  by  whii  h 
the  end  was  reached.  In  the  iK-j^inning  of 
his  reign  he  made  no  distinction  between 
Christians  and  pagans.  He  had  Christian 
servants  io  his  household,  and  allowed  his 
ohildraa  to  mix  with  chlldNn  of  Christian 
paienlL  But  dnnng  the  war  tn  the  East 
aomethinc  must  have  happcnr-d  wiiicii 
changed  nts  mind.  On  liis  return  to  K  )nie, 
he  forbaile,  under  scvero  penalties,  ;ill 
conversions  to  Judaism  and  Chri.stianitr.  and 
•with  this  strongly  pronoimced  opinion  of  tlie 
emperor  as  its  excuse  the  hatred  against  the 
Cbristium  broke  looeo  in  many  plaowof  the 
empire,  and  severe  persecutions  were  the  xe- 
sult 

Sevenu,  Sulpiclos.  Very  little  is  known 
about  his  private  life.  Our  only  source  is 
a  few  allusions  to  liini.self  in  letters.  He  was 
a  nativa  of  Aquitania,  b.  alM)ut  353,  and  orig- 
InaUy  a  lawyer,  but  bisltop  St.  Martin,  of 
Tours,  caused  him  to  devote  his  wealth  to 
the  poor  and  his  life  to  {mod  woilcs  and 
aplrituaUty.  He  lived  nearToulotise,  and  d. 
after  406.  He  never  ro.se  higher  than  to 
become  a  pn  ^In  trr.  His  chiei  work  is  the 
Chrrjiik't,  a  suniiuiiry  of  sjicrcd  hi-story  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  (i\vi>  day. 
It  was  used  as  a  te.xt-book  for  a  ccnlury  or 
more  in  Europe,  but  Scverus  is  no  authority 
for  times  antecedent  to  his  own.  His  works 
were  edited  by  De  Prato,  Verona.  1741,  and 
Halm,  memu.  1866.  and  tran<jlated  into 
Trench  by  Herbert.  Paris,  1847.  (See  Ber- 
nays'  monogmpll  on  the  Chronka,  Berlin. 
1861.)  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Sew  all,  Samuel,  Congrcgationalist  ;  b.  at 
Bisliopatoiie,  Hampshire,  England,  March  28, 
19B0;  d.  at  Boston.  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1730.  lie 
was  taken  to  America,  1661 ;  graduated  at 
Harrard,  1971 ;  preached  tor  a  short  tfane, 
bat  turned  to  the  law,  1676  ;  became  a  judge. 
1092,  and  chief  justice,  1718  ;  commiasioner 
of  the  S.  P.  G.,  1R99.  He  wrote  a  tract 
against  slavery,  17ft<).  and  one  or  two  books 
on  prophecy.  YlSsDuny,  H)71-1729.  was  pul)- 
llsliedby  the  Mas^^ni  hu^etts  Historical  Society, 


SexagMima  means  tlie  s<x-ond  Sunday  be- 
fore Lent,  being  about  sixty  days  before 


,  1878. 


)N  ,  and  is  much  esteemed 


as  a  portraiture  of  early  Boston.     F.  M.  B. 

Sewsll,  William,  Friend  :  b.  in  Amster- 
dam, 1650;  d.  abf)ut  172.).  i  I  ■  v  rote  iiii;ainst 
(jrenird  CriM-se's  Ifinfuria  (^'uikt  runiu  ;  his 
(Standard  JRMory  of  tin-  Jli-n .  furnit»r:,  find 
I'l  ogrrM  of  tfw  ChrUtitiii  I^jqd''  OdUd  Qunh-iM 
first  appeared  in  Dutch,  Amsterdam.  1717, 
and  tliBn  in  English,  translated  by  himself, 
London.  179Si.  fol.*  rep.  in  Phlladel|ihla,1868. 


Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Barl  of;  b.  in  I.rf)ndon,  Feb.  26,  1671  ;  d.  at 
Naples,  Feb.  4,  171:5.  He  was  an  admired 
writer  of  his  day.  but  is  now  ri  inembered  as 
a  <ieist,  whase  o[)|)osition  c-omcs  must  plainly 
out  in  his  (JharacUrittica  of  Men,  Maiutert, 
OpimoM,  and  fimat,  London.  1711. 

Shafteabtury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Seventh  Barl  of;  K.O..  D.C.L.  (Oxford. 

Clnirch  of  England  lavninii  ,  h.  in  I,m:i 
don,  Al>ril  2H.  18()1  ;  d,  at  "Folkestone.  Oct. 
1,  188.J.  He  was  a  sliit(  sn)uii  an<l  jioliiician 
of  great  prominence  and  influence,  btit  will 
longest  be  remembered  as  tlie  leader  of  nu- 
merous philanthropic  un(fnrtakings  in  betuilf 
of  the  working  classes,  and  of  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  His  name 
for  his  contemporaries  is  the  synonym  of 
Christian  excellence.  He  iM'ijan  his  social  re- 
forms iu  c;irly  life  with  the  pa.s.sing  t)f  the 
Faclorv  Act,  which  did  awiiv  with  a  vn-sl 
amount  of  misj-ry  among  children  in  the 
mines,  and  with  the  establishment  of  Ragged 
Hchools  for  the  degra<led  p<x)r  children  of 
London.  (See  his  Liftf  and  Work  bv  Edwin 
H.Mld-r,  London,  lH«ti.  8  vols.,  1  vol",  1889.) 

Shakers,  The,  a  relij^ious  .'-k  t  or  dmoniinn- 
tion  found  ouly  in  the  L'nin  d  Slates.  on.c:i- 
uatedin  Euglaad  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  and  rose  from  an  obscure  religioiu 
commotion  dating  back  to  the  frendt  Proph- 
ets. Tlieir  original  name  was  "  Believers  in 
Christ's  Second  Appearing."  "Shakers." 
like  '*  (Quakers,"  is  only  a  nickmime,  referriiii.' 
to  certain  peculiar  motiotis  which  fonn  part 
of  their  worship,  but,  like  the  Quakers,  the 
Shakers  have  deemed  tlie  ridicule  of  no  ac- 
count and  simply  adoptetl  the  name  when  it 
became  common.  The  founder  of  the  sect 
was  Aon  Lee  (o.v.).  "  Ann  the  Word.  '  "  the 
seoond  tncamatton  of  the  Christ,  this  time  In 
the  female  line."  In  1774  she  led  her  fol- 
lowers at-rass  the  ocean.  They  settled  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ni-skayxma,  north we^t  of  All)any  In  1785 
\  thcv  built  their  first  house  of  worshij)  at  New 
Letemon,  N.  Y.  ;  in  1787  they  organized  their 
first  community  or  familv  or  household,  and 
in  ItVi  ther  signed  thefr  first  written  cove- 
nant. Their  theology  with  its  "second  in- 
carnation of  the  Christ,  this  time  in  the  female 
line,*'  is  not  so  very  interesting.  Nor  is  there 
anvthini,'  part  iculnrly  remarkable  in  ilunr  wor- 
ship. cxc*'i)t  that  Ihi  y  aicompany  tin  ir  sin^- 
iuL'  witli  dancini,'.  Hut  in  tiu  ir  social  ori;aui- 
zaliou  there  arc  several  features  worth  notic- 
ing. A  61iaki  r  community  is  formed  on  the 
principle  of  complete  communism.  Iu  such 
a  fanuly  evenr  member  owns  every  other 
member  s  knile.  Nevertheless,  nobody  has 
ever  heard  about  any  fighting  among  them. 
Furtliermore,  it  is  fornictl  on  the  prineijile  of 
strict  celibacy.  Iliouch  the  two  sexes  live  in 
the  .'iiunc  liousi  and  converse  with  each  other 
with  i)erfecl  freedom.  Nevertheless,  nobodj' 
hiis  ever  heard  of  any  scandal  among  them. 
They  reject  war  and  refuse  absolutely  to  take 
uparmsnnderany  drwinwtanffw  Hi^keep 
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aloof  from  politics  and  accept  no  goTemment 
offices  except  those  of  road  commissioner, 
scliool  officer,  and  post-mtuster.  Tliey  are 
«wd  and  peaoetbto  neigbbon.  and  generally 
hoiMBt.  trath'tdtfaif ,  reliable  people  to  deal 
with.  They  number  now  seventeen  families, 
some  consist  lup  only  of  n  few  persoai,  others 
of  one  or  even  two  Imnilrcd.  'I  lu-r  arc  mostly 
settled  in  the  States  of  New  Vorli,  2s*ew 
Humfwhire,  Uhio.  and  Kentucky.  New  Leb- 
anon is  one  of  their  principal  scats.  But  the 
exuct  number  of  them  is  not  known,  though 
it  ia  flsUmaied  at  about  SOOO.  ^  F.  W. 
Ewana,  SHaforv*  Cbmpenditim,  New  LefaaBon. 
N.  Y..  1859;  Giles  B.  Avery,  Sketdim  ^ 
8haker$  and  Sfuikeritm,  Albany,  N.  Y.,1898.) 

C.  P. 

Shal-ma-&e'«Mt',  a  king  of  ^Vssyria  whose 
reign  (B.C.  727-722)  came  between  IIioskj  of 
TigbUb-PUeser  and  Sargon.  Tb«  Kiag  Ho- 
ahea,  wboae  predeooMor  Pekab  bad  been  in- 
vaded and  distreeaed  by  Tiglatb-Plleaer  (2 
Kings  XV.  20),  reasserted  himself  agalpst  As- 
syria, but  w^as  subduwi  and  made  tributary 
by  Shalmaneser  (2  Kinirs  xvii.  3).  Again  he 
revolted  makiti'.;  alliuii<e  with  So,  king  of 
Egypt,  whereupon  Shalmaneser  returned  and 
took  blm  prisoner,  and  soon  after  overran  the 
whole  kingdom,  laid  siege  to  the  capital, 
which  after  three  years  was  captunxl.  But 
daring  this  time  a  rebellioa  bad  broken  out 
in  Assyria,  and  Bhahnaneaer  wsa  deposed  and 
Sargon  put  in  his  place.  In  2  Kintrs  xvii.  6. 
it  is  said  that  "  the  king  of  jVssyria"  t(x)k  Sa- 
ntaiia.  bat  his  name  ia  not  mentioned. 

T.  \\.  C. 

Bluua-aaa'-i,  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Jew- 
iah  law  in  the  ttma  of  Herod,  wtio  in  opoo- 
rition  to  Hflld  was  Tery  hard  and  rljtid.  which 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  Wliat  Ilillcl  looses 
bhammai  binds."  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  T.  W.  C, 

8ba'-ron  {ajAaiit),  a  level  tract  along  the 
Mediterranean  from  Carmel  to  JoppA,  udled 
alao  Sana  (A«t»  ix.  about  80  miles  long 
and  from  8  to  IS  miles  fn  width.  It  appears 
in  .Toshiia  (xii.  IH)  as  Lasshnron.  It  whs 
fameii  for  pii.>*lunit,'e  ( 1  Cliron.  xxvii.  29),  and 
flowers  (Song  il.  1),  ami  f-  rtility  and  Ix-auty 
(Isa.  XXXV,  2).  Its  desolaliou  in  war  is  noted 
as  a  calamity  (Isa.  xxxiii.  9)  and  its  recovery 
in  peace  as' a  blessing  (Ixv.  10).  Sharon  is 
•till  very  fertile,  and  the  view  of  the  plain 
from  the  t<m  of  Caimel  ia  one  of  aurpnasing 
richnesa  and  beauty.  The  httla  an  oovered 
with  park-like  woods,  and  the  uneultivrntcd 
parts  have  a  rich  profusion  of  flowers. 

T.  W.  C. 

8hari>,  Granville,  philanthropist ;  b.  at 
Durham,  1784  ;  d.  in  London.  July  6.  1818. 
The  erandaon  of  an  archbishop  and,  aon  of  an 
aTchdeaoon,  he  gave  up  a  government  oflloe 
from  love  of  lilwrty,  and  devoted  bfanaelf  to 
the  cause  of  the  opprcR<icd.  and  especially  to 
warfare  ntraiii-^t  the  '^l  ive  trade.  His  sixty- 
one  book-i  nnrj  jianiplilels  are  larirely  in  this 
intere>it,  aii'l  lie  was  active  in  orpini/,ing  the 
Association  fnr  the  Abolition  of  Negro 
Blaveiy,  Mav  JJ,  IT^T.  Ilis  mmioirs  were 
written  by  P.  Hoarc.  LondoQ.  litao.  and 
C.  Stuart.  18M.  F.  M .  B. 


Sharp,  Jamas,  Scotch  arcbbiBhop  ;  b.  at 
Banff,  Scotland,  May,  1618 ;  d.  near  St.  An- 
drews, May  8,  1879.  Long  associated  wIUi 
the  Pxeabyterians,  he  was  won  over  by  Chartoa 
II.  and  consecrated  archbishop  of  St.  An* 
drews.  Dee,  12,  Ififil.  'J'lii'^  (hfeetioii.  fol- 
lowcfl  by  the  cruel  {)trseeution  of  liis  fonner 
friends,  caused  him  to  Ik;  profoundly  hated, 
and  at  length  murdered  on  Magus  31oor  by  "  a 
band  «f  BUM  entbualaala."  F.  "ML  B. 

Sharps,  Bamnal,  Vnitarinn  lavinaii  :  b.  in 
London.  March  8.  1799  ;  d.  tlitTe.  Julv  28, 
1881.  He  was  frotu  early  life  a  banker,  but 
spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
learned  retirement,  and  published,  besides 
several  worlu  on  Egyptology,  a  translation  of 
the  New  Teatament  witn  notca,  London, 
1840, 6th  cd.,  1888 ;  a  revision  of  the  author- 
ized translation  of  the  Old  Teatament,  1805. 
'A  vols.;  HMory  of  the  Ilfbrew  yntion  tii,d 
JMerature,  1869.  4th  ed.,  1882.  (Seti  his  life 
by  P.  W.  Clayden.  London,  1888.) 

Bhastra  (from  Sanscrit,  to  ttafh),  the  dvU 
and  religious  law  books  of  the  llimlus. 

She'-ba  (tettn,  at  an,  oath),  a  weallhv  region 
in  Arabia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sia.  Its 
queen  visited  Solomon  "with  a  very  great 
tnUn,  with  camels  that  bare  spioes  and  very 
much  gold  and  precious  .stones."  Yemen  or 
the  Sal*ean  country  luiteil  among  ntieient 
writers  (Herfxiolus,  .Stralxi,  Diodonis)  for  its 
perfumes  and  spices,  the  sjile  of  which  made 
the  people  very  rich.  Precious  stones  also 
aboonded  there.  T  W.  O. 

Shech'-em  (»hoiilJ/  r).  a  town  in  the  valley 
hctwwn  Geri/.ini  ami  Etml,  in  later  times 
r;»llc<l  XcajHilis  and  now  known  as  Naltlos, 
iU)  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem.  Its  site  is  unrivalled 
for  beauty  in  Palestine.  It  is  mentione<l  forty- 
eight  times  in  the  Bible,  the  first  being  when 
Abraham  came  to  "  the  place  of  Sichcm  (Gen. 
xil.  tt.  It  was  visited  by  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
and  in  time  became  a  gatherinc-idace  of  all 
tiic  tribes  (Dctii.  xi.  29,  Josh,  viii  \xiv.).  It 
was  fortitii-d  by  Jerol>oam  who  made  it  the 
first  seat  of  the  nortiieru  kinploni  il  Kiuirs 
xii.  25),  anil  after  the  captivity  l)ecame  the 
centre  of  Samaritan  worship.  Near  it  wjis 
Jacob's  well  wlwre  Jesus  talked  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  It.).      T.  W.  C. 

Schech'-i-nah  (liifullftit/),  n  wnnl  l  o;  found 
in  the  Bible,  but  used  in  the  Targiuus  and  by 
Christian  writers  to  denote  the  visible  mani> 
festation  of  Jehovah's  presence  In  tbe  pillar 
of  cloud  and  of  fire  that  guided  Israel  in  the 
desert  (Ex.  ziiL  8U  came  to  the  tNl)emacle 
(xl.  84),  and  fllled  8okmion*s  temple  (1  Kings 
viii.  In  the  Now  Testament  there  is  ref- 
erence to  this  glory  of  the  Lord  (Luke  ii.  9, 
JohaL  14,Bmn.iz.4).  T.  W.  C. 

Shedd.  WlOiam  CkaaaogA  TbMfut,  D.D. 
(Universftv  of  Vermont,  Burlfnglon,  1W»7). 

LL.I).  (University  of  New  York,  lS7fi).  Pres- 
byterian :  b.  at  .\(  ton,  Mass.,  Jinie  21,  1820  ; 
graduated  at  the  I'uiversity  of  Vermont,  IKiH, 
and  at  Andovcr  Theologiail  Seminarv,  1843  ; 
iM-K-ame  Oongregational  pastor  at  Brandon, 
Vt.,  1844 ;  professor  in  tbe  Univer8i|Tof  Ver- 
mont, 1845 ;  Auburn  Prtatjyterian  Tlieologi- 
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cal  Seminary,  1852  ,  Andover  Congrctrationiil 
Theological  Seminary,  1858;  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  New  York,  1668 ;  resigned, 
1880.  but  lectured  AwAag  tbe  vacancy.  1890- 
61.  He  hss  pobttBhed,  oeeides  aermoita  and 
essays,  A  lEttory  of  Chri»tian  Doetniu,  New 
York  and  Edinl)urKh,  1865,  2  vols.,  8th  ed.. 
18W  ;  HomiUtir»aiNl  PaMond  Tfu<>lm!ii,\m~> , 
8th  ed.,  18^4  ;  St  rmous  to  the  \alunil  Man, 
1871.  3d  eil.,  1KS4  ;  Sermong  U,  the  Spiritual 
yfiii,  1884  ;  Commentary  on  Jtiinuiiin.  1879  : 
The  Doctrine  of  EndU**  PuiiMniu  nt .  1886; 
Dofjmatie  Theotesj/,  1889.  2  vols.;  The  Pro- 
ptmd  RstMen  4^  the  Wiu^mtiuiter  Sktndard*, 
1800. 

Shaep,  8h«ph*rd.  The  sheep  is  mentioninl 
above  500  limes  in  the  }'>it)le.  and  was  prolv 
aUj  the  flnt  animal  domesticated.  Slieep 
often  comatltuted  the  chief  ivealth  of  a  num. 
Tbetr  xoSXk  wae  in  common  use  for  food 
(Deut.  xzxU.  14)  and  aI§o  their  flesh  (1  Sura. 

18).  Their  w(h)I  was  spun  into  doth 
(Ijev.  xiii.  4i).  and  their  skins  formecl  one  of 
till'  covL'riuirs  of  the  talxTiiacli^  (Ex.  xxvi.  14). 
Tribute  was  paid  by  the  Moabitc  king  in 
■beep  C3  Kings  iii.  4),  and  they  were  impor- 
tant articles  of  trade  (Ezok.  zxviL  18X  Tlie 
flheep  was  eepedally  the  animal  for  sacrifice, 
for  which  it  was  woU  fitted  aa  %  aipnbol  of 
Innocence,  and  Christ  In  this  Tlew  fs  ofttn 
called  "  the  I.amb"  (.John  i.  29).  Trs  liability 
to  wander  is  ofttMi  rtirnrativelv  cmplmfd  in 
Stripture  (P.s.  cxix.  17»>.  I8a.  liii.  (it. 

The  sliepliurd's  duty  wji«  to  number,  puther, 
feed,  conduct,  and  jruard  his  (lock.  Hi«  care 
of  them  was  constant  and  tender,  and  hi.s  con- 
trol over  them  vcrv  i:rcat.  Moses  and  David 
were  abephenla.  ^be  title  is  jelTen  to  God 
(Fa.  Ixxx.  1)  and  also  to  the  Msnlah  (Zech. 
siii.  7,  John  X.  11),  while  their  people  are 
calle<l  a  flock  (.John  x.  Ifi.  11.  V.).  Tiie  word 
"  fec<l  "  often  means  to  "  be  a  shepherd  to" 
(Ps.  xxviii.  9,  1  Peter  v.  2,  Rev.  vii.  17). 

T.  W.  0. 

Shekel.    See  WKfiiiTs.  » 

Sham  (iniiuf  ),  the  oldest  son  of  Noah.  His 
conduct  to  his  father  on  one  occasion  is  prai.se<l 
(Gen.  ix.  26).  The  Jews,  and  also  the  Ara- 
maeans, Persians,  Assyrians,  and  Arabians  arc 
his  descendants.  A  tamiljr  of  hmguagea  is 
called  Bbemitle  as  used  mainly  by  nations  that 
sprang  from  Shcm.  (See  W.  R.  Smith,  The 
mtf&n  the  Semitea,  Loudon.  1889  ;  P.  C. 
Mflw,  »emitie  PMlMitphif,  1800.) 

T.  w.  r. 

Shemitic  Languages,  the  conventional  aji- 
pellalion  of  a  cerUiin  nuiiitu  r  of  dialects  suj)- 
po<ed  at  one  time  to  have  Uwn  sfxiken  by  the 
di'srendants  of  Shem.  They  Bpread  over  the 
countries  from  the  TiirristoihoMedltermiiean 
and  from  Armetiia  to  the  Red  Scu.  Tliev 
ooosUted  of  1.  The  Aramidc  or  northemfhi* 
dnding  the  Cbaldee  and  Syriac ;  S.  The 
Routhem.  comprising  the  AiaUc  and  Etiiiopic. 
and  8.  The  middle,  chiefly  the  Hebrew  anil 
Ph<pnician. 

They  arc  distinfTTiished   from  the  Aryan 
group  by  tlic  iirepoiidcrniu'e  irivi-n  to  tlir  <  in:- 
aonants  over  the  vowels,  the  itormer  being  the  i 
bants  and  tho  body  of  the  woida;  by  their  J 


ro<its  being  prevailingly  tri  liteml  ;  by  the 
rarity  of  compound  words  ;  by  forming  cases 
and  tenses  by  a  change  of  vowels,  leaving  the 
radical  consonants  intact ;  by  having  only  two 
genden  and  two  tenses,  one  of  the  latter  de- 
noting completed  actions,  the  other  incom- 
pltited  ;  by  lorming  cases  either  bv  the  juxta- 
IMvsItion  of  two  nouns  (the  prenifive)  or  by 
prepositions,  and  by  a  syntax  of  the  crudest 
and  Himple.'.t  <les<Tipti<)n.  Tin  re  i-  also  a 
lexical  difference  shown  in  the  gcueral  lack 
of  any  correspondence  or  identity  in  the  in- 
dividual words.  As  to  their  n^-lativo  age,  it 
cannot  now  from  existing  monuments  be  do* 
termined  whether  the  Shemitio  langnanea 
were  deneloped  earifer  than  the  Indo-Crar- 
manic  or  not. 

Although  these  languages  are  sister  diaWts, 
their  relationship  is  by  no  means  so  dose  us 
that  of  the  (ireek  dialects.  It  is  more  like 
that  of  the  Gernumic  (Qerman,  Dutch,  Dan- 
ish, etc.)  or  the  iSlavonic  (I.«ttish.  Russian, 
Polish,  etc.).  What  they  have  in  common 
beside  the  features  stateil  above  is  the  root- 
words,  which  nearly  everywhere  have  the 
same  signification,  the  Arabic  showing  much 
the  largest  development  of  meanings  and  an 
amazing  wealth  of  derivatives.  As  to  tho 
much-vexed  question  which  of  these  tongues 
is  the  oldest,  no  positive  result  haa  yet  been 
reachetl. 

The  Arabic  is  the  moat  copious.  It  has 
more  than  6000  word-nxtts  and  about  (k).O0O 
words,  while  the  Hebrew  hiws  alx)Ut  2000  of 
the  ftemer  and  6000  of  the  hater.  TheAia. 
msann  liave  89  eonsonanta.  the  Hebrew  88. 
and  the  Anbic  28.  The  last-mentioned  has 
twicjc  as  many  con jutrat ions  as  the  Hebrew. 
Its  wealth  ap[iears  in  (hut  it  hn>  a  thotisand 
different  trrn.s  for  a  swont,  ami  a  i)ro|)ortionatc 
nuiiil)er  for  lion,  Herp<'nt,  and  the  like.  An- 
ciently it  hatl  two  chief  branches,  the  Him- 
yaritic.  In  tlie  south,  which  has  perished  al- 
most completely,  Aod  the  Koreishitc.  which 
being  the  Idiom  of  Mohammed's  tribe  became 
the  paramoimt  Arabic  for  all  time.  The 
Kthlopic  is  thought  to  have  flowed  inm  Hm 
Himyaritic,  but  from  the  14th  centOIJ  ft  haa 
been  superserlf'd  by  tlie  Amharic. 

The  Arainuic  is  p<mrer  than  the  Hebrew  in 
grammatical  forms,  vowels,  etc.,  blunts  its 
consonants,  and  forms  its  pa-ssives  not  by  a 
change  of  vowels,  but  by  a  special  syllable 
prctixod  to  the  root  The  flist  dlstincl  tnoe 
of  a  diHerenoe  betareen  the  two  la  seen  in 
0«n.  xzzl.  47,  where  Laban'a  designation  of 
the  stone-heap  is  tninslatetl.  All  the  Aramaic 
lit<!rature  wt?  now  have  is  derived  from  the 
Jews.  After  the  exile  Aramaic  became  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  and  it  wiu*  8|)oken  in 
Christ's  time  in  Palestin*-.  The  .siicinitic 
words  in  the  New  Testament  (mammon,  etc.) 
and  in  Josephus  are  all  Aramaic.  The  oldest 
remains  of  the  idiom  are  oertaht  portions  of 
the  OW  Testament  and  the  Taignms. 

From  the  2d  century  a.d.  Christian  writers 
in  Mesopotamia  began  to  use  this  language, 
yet  with  such  changes  that  it  Vm  camf  a  dis- 
tinct dialect.  Svrinc.  whicli  afterward  assumed 
III  alphabet  of  its  own  (Estrangelo).  Tins 
liaU  a  large  literature,  but  ceased  to  be  spoken 
In  Ibo  IWli  wnftury.  The  modem  Syriac  ia 
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8t ill  used  from  .Musul  to  Oroombdi.  IVirthe 
Uebrew  dialect,  see  Ubbrews. 

All  investifcators  agree  that  the  Babylonian 
and  Aflqrriaa  cttoeifoim  langiiaeBa  buoiur  to 
the  Sbemitlc  funtlj.  T.  W.  C. 

She'ol,  a  Ilebn-w  w  urd  tnaiisferrwl  iu  the 
R.  V.  in  many  of  the  sixty-live  placi-s  in  which 
the  A.  V.  gives  it  tuipit'gnirr,  or  ML  It  dc- 
aotM  the  realm  of  (Mparted  spirits,  both  tbo 
ligbtaoas  (Gen.  xxzrn.  89)  and  tbe  wicked 
(Ps.  ix.  17).  T.  W.  C. 

Shepard,  Thonuui,  Puritan  ;  b.  at  Towces- 
ter,  60  ra.  n.w.  of  Loudon,  Nov.  5,  1605  ;  d. 
at  Cambridan.  Jlau..  Aug.  26.  1648.  He 
atodied  at  EiniDannei  College,  Cambridp; ; 
xnm  silenced  by  Land,  1630  ;  fled  to  Amenca, 
1685.  and  succeeded  T.  Hooker  as  minister  at 
Newton  (now  Camliridife),  Feb.,  1636.  Of 
his  numoroii.s  wrilinjfH  1  hr  PnnihUt  of  the  Ti  n 
Vinjin»,  Boston.  1659,  rfp.  AlKjrdwu,  IKJS 
and  1858,  with  biographical  preface  by  .1. 
Foote.  is  most  valueil.  Hi.s  Autobitigraphy 
was  prialed,  Cambridge,  Alaas.,  1888,  aod  hia 
colketed  worin,  Boston,  1858,  8  rob. 

F.  M.  B. 

Shepherd  of  Hennas.    i>e<!  Hkkmas. 

Sherlock,  tlie  naint*  of  four  divines  of  the 
Cliurcli  of  England.  Richard  Sharlook, 
D.D.  (Oxford,  1«— ),  b.  at  Oxton,  Cheshire, 
16i:{ ;  d.  1689.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Dublin ;  was  rector  of  Win  wick,  Lan- 
cashire, and  wrote  against  the  Quakers,  1666. 
The  6lh  ed.,  1713,  of  his  Praeheal  Chrittian 
(London,  1678),  has  a  life  by  Bishop  T.  Wil- 
Hnn.  William  Sherlock,  l")  D.  (Camhridgt', 
nlMiiit  1680),  b.  in  Loudon.  1041  ;  d.  at  Hamp- 
sttad,  JutH'  ly,  1707.  He  was  ciluaitcd  at 
Eton  and  IVttrhouse.  Cambridge  ;  riiclor  of 
8t.  George's.  BotoljWi  Lane,  London,  1669, 
and  of  Thurtcld.  Hertfordshire;  prcliendary 
of  St.  Faiil'».  16HL  and  dean.  1691  ;  master 
of  the  Temple.  IttM.  Ua  wrote  on  He»ittan<->- 
to  tke  Saprtmg  iWwv,  London.  1684.  and  on 
AUfffianer,  1091,  the  latter  to  explain  hin  tak- 
ing the  oath  to  William  and  Mnrv.  His  D"r- 
trine  of  tlui  Trinity,  IrtlM),  involves!  liini  in 
controversy  with  South,  who  called  him  a 
Trithei-st.  While  uiidi  r  siisix  nsioii  for  at- 
tacking poiH-ry  he  wrote  the  nuxst  popular  of 
his  books.  ,4  Prtietieui  DiM-ournf  Coneeming 
J)eath,  1689.  It  was  followed  by  others  on 
Jfidgmmi,  1668,  and  Providence,  16M.  Bis 
aon,  Thomas  Sheriock,  D.I).  (Cambridge. 
1714).  b.  In  London.  1678  :  d.  there,  Julv  18. 
1761.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Catharine  llall. 
Csmbriilge,  an.l  its  iuh-sIlt,  1714  ;  mitster  of 
the  Temnle.  1704;  prel)cndary  of  St.  Paid's, 
1713,  annof  Norwich.  1719  ;  dean  of  Chiches- 
ter, 171.")  ;  bUliopof  Bangor,  1728  ;  translatitl 
to  Salisbury,  17914.  and  to  liOndon,  17.JH.  Kat- 
Isficd  with  these  promotions,  he  dec^lined  tlic 
tee  of  Canterbury,  1747.  He  was  also  a  very 
suooesafnl  author.  He  wrote  against  Roadly 
In  the  fiaagorinn  controversv,  against  Collins 
in  Tke  Vie  and  Intent  of  l^>}Jurif,  London. 
17W,  and  against  WooLston  in  thr  famous 
Trial  of  tfir  WitneMeti,  1729.  bi  sidrs  Jiis  J'dx- 
toral  htlir  on  the  earthquakes,  17."»0,  and  4 
vols,  of  Hennotut,  1754-{i8.  His  works  were 
reprinted  in  6  Toto..  1880.  Martla  UMatoe^ 


an  Irishman,  wrote  iti  Frtinch  and  ItaBlll« 
1779,  and  in  English  {LetUn),  1781. 

P.  ]L  B. 

Sherwood,  James  Manning,  Presbyterian  ; 
b.  at  Fisiikill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1814  ;  d.  in 
Brooklyn.  N.  V..  Oct.  22,  1800.  He  studied 
theology,  held  several  pastoral  charges  ;  was 
editor  of  National  PrMcher  and  Jiifdioil  He' 
potUoni,  1846-51;  Edeetie  Maganne,  1864- 
71 ;  Hour*  at  Bom,  1885-48 ;  Pnimterian 
Rrriew.  186.3-71  ;  AwBflWiMt  Quortwftf  and 
Prinretoit  R,  n,  ir,  1877-78  ;  Homiletir  Rerieu 
since  IH.^;',,  ii[ir|  the  .yfitvi'iiiiiry  Rerieir  of  the 
World  siiire  I'^s;^  ;  and  published  The  Lamb 
ill  Ihf  Midnt  of  tl,^  Throne.  OT  The  HiltKy  «f 
the  Vroitii,  1S«3.  lid  od..  1884. 

Shewbread  wius  iinhMivened  bread  offered 
every  Sabbath  on  the  golden  table  in  the  holy 
place,  made  into  tw<  lvc  cakes,  acconiing  to 
the  twelre  tribes  of  I.srael,  and  placi-*!  in  two 
piles  or  row.**.  The  old  cakes  remained  till 
replaced  by  the  new,  and  hence  the  name 
"  continual  bmad  "  &xaxk.  It.  7).  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  old  could  be  eaten  by  the  pnests 
alone,  an<l  by  them  only  In  the  court  of  tiM 
sanctuary  (1  Sam.  xxl.  l'-6.  Matt.  xil.  it). 

T.  W.  C. 

8Ulii'-te4alli  (on  tar^  esm,  or  a  ttrmm). 
In  a  war  between  the  Epbralmltes  and  the 

Oileadites  the  fonMrwoM  routed  and  fled  to 
tiie  .Jordan  ;  but  when  they  sought  to  crota 
were  >i.skeii  if  they  were  Ephrainiites,  and  if 
tliev  denied  it.  were  required  to  pronounce 
•'  Shiblwleth  ;'*  and  if  they  .said  "  SiblK>lcth." 
were  discovered  and  killed  (Judgea  xiL  6). 
The  inddant  diowa  thatTiriatlona  of  dialect 
existed  among  tribes  of  tbe  same  race  and 
speaking  the  eama  language.  Shibboletli  Is 
naturalized  in  English  In  the  sense  of  a  party 
test  or  watcliword.  T.  W.  C. 

Bhielda,  Oharlas  Woodrnfi;  D.I).  (College 

of  New  Jcraey.  Princeton,  1881).  LL.D.  (Co- 
lumbian University,  Wadiington,  D.  C,  1877), 
Presbvt*-nan  ;  b.  at  New  Albany.  Iml.,  April 
4.  18'i.')  ;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  1H44,  and  at  Princeton  ThenlMizit  al 
Seminary.  I.s47  ;  helil  various  pastonil  charges, 
and  iK'caine,  in  184)6,  professor  in  tiie  College 
of  New  .Jersey.  He  has  pvdilished  I'hilm/iJiML 
UUiina,  Philadelpliia,  1801.  3d  ed.,  New  York 
1888-88,  8  vols.:  ThsBxdevf  Ommimlixner 
at  Ameided  the  IVeitftrrNm  DIvinet,  IfM, 
2d  «!..  New  York,  1888 ;  Liturgia  expvrifat4T, 
Philadelphia,  IfMM,  8d  ed..  New  York,  1884  ; 
The  Pin^il  /V./7  ..v,/,Av.  New  York.  1877,  M 
cd.,  1879  ;  Onler  of  the  aeieneee,  1884. 

Sl^i'-loh.   This  term  hi  Jacob's  Uessbig 

(Gen.  xlix.  Ifl)  is  applied  by  some  to  the  town 
of  tiiat  name,  but  most  cnlic-s  aci-ept  the  tra- 
ditional view  wliieli  interprets  it  of  the  Mes- 
siah, either  as  showing  his  claims,  "  He  whoso 
right  it  is,"  or  as  meaning  peace,  "  the  |K*ace- 
fin  one."  (Cf.  Isa.  ix.  6.  "the  prince  of 
peace.")  T.  W.  C 

Shi'-loh  {jJiire  of  nx').  a  ( ity    north  of 
Bethel,  now  calhnl  Seilun,  which  .Joshua  se- 
lected as  the  site  of  the  tabernacle,  which  re 
nuUned  there  for  throe  centuries,  and  then 
waa  mnovad  to  Nob  and  aftorward  to  Gib> 
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1,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem.  In  tlie  time  of 
Jerendah  it  was  a  forsaken  ruin  (Jer.  vii.  12). 
Ita  central  position  fitted  It  for  ttie  priocipftl 
sanctuary  of  the  Jews  T.  W.  C. 

Bhi'-nar^  The  Land  of,  loiitiiined  thf  cities 
of  Babel,  Erech,  ('altuili.  and  Aci  ud  ((ii:n  \. 
10),  and  iu  it  occurred  the  confuHlon  of 
tongues.  It  was  probably  the  Hebrew  name 
for  Mesopotamia.  Originally  it  denoted  the 
northem  part  of  Babylonia  as  ChakUea  did 
the  •otttMcn.  bat  it  was  sometimes  used  for 
the  whole.  19  Josh.  tU.  SI  it  is  rendered 
"Babylonish."  It  is  probably  to  l)r  iilinti- 
fled  with  the  bumer  or  bhunier  of  tlie  (  imei- 
fonn  inseriplioos.  T.  W.  C. 

flhin-Shla  (/riM  ted),  a  kind  of  reformed 
Baddhinm  which  arose  in  Chhia  881  A.D.,  and 
is  s.ii(l  to  number  about  10,000,000  msmbera 
in  Ja|)an  alone. 

SUbIo  or  fliBlooIsm  b  fhe  name  of  the 

most  primitive  form  of  rdipion  nmong  the 
Japanese.  It  consists  chietly  iu  ancestor-wor- 
ship and  is  still  the  national  idigion  proper. 

Shi' HriMk,  a  king  of  Exypt  wlio  receiTed 
(he  fugltiye  Jeroboam  (1  Kin^  zl.  40).  and 

in  the  fifth  year  of  Itcliobojun  mviuic*!  Jvuliih 
and  despoiU'd  Ihi?  temple  find  the  puliice  at 
Jerusalem  (.\iv.  2.V-26).  Shi-^liuk  is  iilriititicil 
with  the  Shesliouk  I.  of  the  monuments,  the 
first  king  of  the  twenty-a4'con<l  or  Hulmsfitf 
dvnas^.  On  tlie  wall  of  the  great  temple  at 
liarnair  is  a  record  of  his  conquests,  in  wluch 
a  group  of  captim  show  clearly  Hebrew 
physiognomy,  and  an  accompanying  inscrip- 
tion bears  the  chanicters  thatsUmd  for  Joudh- 
3Ialek,  signifving  the  "  kingdom  of  Judah." 

T.  W.  C. 

Shittim-wood,  from  tlio  shittah-lree  (Isa. 
3dL  19),  was  much  used  in  const ructing  the 
taheroade  jind  its  fitmiUure  (£x.  zzr.- 
zxzvIiL).  Ik  la  idMitUlod  with  the  leyal  or 

acacia,  which  is  atfll  fMud  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  Its  wood  is  c1oae*n«inod,  hanl.  and 
Very  duralile.  Its  use  by  Moses  was  doubt- 
le^ss  due  to  the  fact  that  It  is  the  only  timber 
tree  of  any  considerable  growing  in  tlie 
Sinailic  peninsuln.  T.  \V.  ('. 

Shore,  Thomas  Teignmouth,  F.R.O.S.. 
C'liurcn  of  l-^nu'laml  ;  b.  in  Dublin,  Dec.  28, 
1S41  ;  studied  theolo^ry  in  Trinity  College 
there,  and  became  in  1873  incumbent  of 
Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  London,  and  in 
1881  duplain  in  ordinary  to  the  oueen,  in 
which  qttaUtj;he  inatrocted  the  oUldreii  of 
die  Prince  of  Wales  in  religion.  HepnbUdnd 
Smne  Diffitnilti'x  -f  Mi'  f,  London.  1878.  8th 
ed.,  1884  :  The  Life  of  the  World  to  Conie, 

1879.  4tii  ed.,  188:^ ;  Sriawu,  otc.  Ho  odiled 

JIe{p$  to  IMiff,  1888,  sqq. 

Showbread.  See  SnEwmtEAO. 


(Latin,  terint'iim,  "  a  bookcase"), 
i  a  rqioBitoiy  for  relics,  wliether  in  the 
form  of  a  movable  box,  kept  behfcid  or  above 
the  altar  and  CHrried  about  in  processions,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  tomb  with  fixed  monumental 
adornments. 

Bhrovo  Tnasday,  tlie  day  before  Ash  Wed- 
Msdqr*  thua  called  from  AriM,  "  to  oonfeM 


sins,"  IxHaiuse  it  was  an  ancient  custnm  to 
confess  on  that  day  and  roceivo  the  communion 
in  Older  to  pnpaio  propeil  j  tar  Lent. 

Shuckford,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
17 — ),  Church  of  Englan<l  :  d.  in  London, 
.July  14,  1754.  He  graduated  at  Cuius  Col- 
li^ge,  Cambridge,  1720,  and  bciiime  king's 
chaplain,  prebendary  of  Canterbury  (17^), 
and  rector  of  All-hal  lows,  London.  Ilis  tkwre<ci 
and  Riifim  Mhtory  of  the  World  Omneeted, 
meant  to sapptaMnt  Fndeaux 's  simikr  work, 
appean^  In  4  vola..  London,  1727,  rev.  ed.  bar 
Talboys  WhafliflT,  lx'>8.  2  vols.  It  cxtenda 
only  to  the  time  Vt  Joshua.  F.  M.  B. 


(|W0  retting  ptaeet),  a  city  In  Is. 
sachar  (Josh.  3dx.  18).  where  the  Philistines 
encamped  before  the  battle  of  Qillx>a  (1  8am. 

.v.xviii.  4).  Abisbap,  King  David's  nurse, 
wa.s  of  Shunem  (1  Kings  i.  3),  and  it  \mi.s  the 
residence  of  th<'  woman  who  entertained 
Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  8).  It  is  now  known  m 
Sulem,  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  Little 
Hemum,  6  miles  from  Tabor.  It  is  in  full 
view  of  the  sacred  sites  of  Mt.  Carmel. 

T.  \V.  C. 

8ha'-«han  (lili/),  a  celpbrate<l  dtv  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Husa,  the  capital  of  Kiam.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  being  men- 
tioned In  the  tablets  of  Assurbanipu,  B.C. 
650,  as  captured  by  him.  By  the  ooncmest 
of  Babylon  it  fell  into  the  lumds  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  Darius  Hy^lasJx>s  founded  the 
grand  palace  (h-scrilxNl  in  E^th.  i.  4  6.  Here 
Nehomiah  (Xeli  1.  2)  souirhl  leave  from  Ar- 
taxerxts  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jenisnlem. 
and  here  Daniel  (viii.  2)  saw  his  striking  vision 
of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  The  site  of  the 
city  has  been  IdentUfld  with  the  mo<lern  .Sus 
or  Bhua,  whuo  nfTextenuive  niina  are  found. 

T.  W.  C. 

SibylUne  Books.  It  was  an  ancient  and 
popular  belief  that  the  sibyls  were  under  in- 
spiration and  that  they  nad  uttered  true 
prophecies.  It  is  certain  that  collection  of 
oracles  were  early  made,  among  which  were 
the  Sibylline  Iio*>ks  inenti(»ne<l  in  the  history 
of  Home.  It  is  now  generally  eunfi  Hsed  that 
in  this  case  there  were  no  oracles  whi(  h  liad 
ever  been  uttered  by  any  histtiricai  iwrson- 
ages,  but  that  they  were  sayinp  current 
among  the  people,  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  supposed  voices  of  streama,  etc. 

At  thia  tlmo  when  the  oonqoeata  of  Bome  In 
the  East  had  brooght  abont  the  first  contact 
of  the  different  religions  of  the  civilized  world, 
a  great  passi<m  for  dniclcs  prevailed.  He- 
brew, f'lijilii:i'nn.  K<:y[itian.  and  other  sibyls 
arose,  whost^  savings  were  collected  in  Sibyl- 
line books.  tS'hen  Christianity  apix-ared, 
sibyls  were  not  long  in  cLiiming  a  place  among 
its  followers.  Some  of  the  first  apologists 
made  use  of  the  ostensible  prophecies  of  the 
sibyls  for  the  justification  of  Chilstlan  Ideaa^ 
for  which  they  are  sarcastically  rebuked  by 
Celsus.  Lactantius  was  particularly  free  In 
this  direction. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  our 
own  dttv.s.  the  priK-ess  of  recovering  the.'ie  an- 
cient Sibylline  books  has  bocu  going  on  till 
have  ftmrtoen  more  or  less  perteetlj 
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? reserved  Ixioks  (<-<liti()n^  of  C.  Alexnntlrc, 
'iiris,  \ma  ■  J.  II.  Frieillii'l),  Leipzig.  1852). 
The  condition  of  the  text  is  very  Imd,  and  not 
susceptible  of  ^reat  improTemeat.  Thoagh 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  all  points  as 
to  Ihcir  interpretatfam  will  be  daued  up^  tlM 
following  may  be  said  with  ecnntdanble  oon- 

flili'IK-e. 

I'iie  ;ireiiU.'r  piirt  of  the  third  book  comes 
from  the  pen  of  an  EL':viiti:in  Jew.  It  dates 
itself  at  the  time  of  Ihoh  my  VII.  (170-117 
B.C.).  Tiie object  of  tiie  pcK-iii  is  tlu-  sui)prtss 
sionof  idolatry.  It  given  an  account  of  tiii; 
various  kingdoin.s  of  the  world,  ending  with 
the  oomiog  of  Jtteanah,  the  convenioa  of  the 
lieatbeD.  and  the  reetoration  of  Judsa.  Hie 
fourth  book  describes  the  coarse  of  history 
under  the  form  of  tUe  story  of  twelve  dymts- 
tics  tlje  eleventh  of  whi<  h  is  the  Honuin,  the 
twelfth  the  Mc^Jsituiic.  But  there  \^  very  little 
rfli.i;ious  cleineiit  in  it.  The  flfth  tiook  is 
still  almost  entirely  n  riddle.  It  ficems  to  have 
been  written  from  an  Egyptian  standpoint. 
The  remaining  books  have  a  positively  Chris- 
daa  character.  The  sixth  oook  is  a  short 
hynon  to  Jesus,  the  outlinea  of  whose  life  are 
given.  It  may  form  with  the  seventh  a  single 
colle<;tion,  for  thi.s  contains  pn)pho(:i(i8of  woe. 
and  touches  upon  the  life  of  Clirist  again. 
The  eighth  book  is  occupied  with  a  prophecy 
of  the  Ifi-st  judgment.  Into  the  description 
of  this  is  woven  an  account  of  some  of  tlie 
events  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  In  tlie  midst 
of  the  deKrfption  of  the  lodgment  occurs  a 
fanuNia  passage  of  tbirty^four  linea,  fwming 
an  aorOBtic  upon  the  Greek  words  for  **  Jeans 
Christ,  Ood's  Son.  the  Savior,  cross."  This 
is  evidently  patched  tog^-thcr  Ijy  many  hands. 
Books  first  and  second  mm  n\  to  Iw  the  latest 
portion  of  the  older  collection.  They  are  of 
Christian  origin,  and  contain  an  acc  ount  of 
history  lM?ginning  with  (rcnesis.  B(K)ks  eleven 
to  fourteen,  the  last  found  (1817,  etc.),  arc 
but  little  understood.  (See  Eng.  trans,  of  the 
Boolcs,  by  M.  8.  Terry,  New  Irtrk,  1890,  and 
Ewald,  SnMehniig,  InJuUt,  vnd  Werth  dtr 
Bib^initetusn  BOcher,  QOttingen,  1858.) 

F.  H.  F. 

SioaKU  (flmadat).  a  fanatical  Jewiah  aea 
wUoh  fn  Jodata,  beifora  the  faU  cvf  Jenualem, 
and  later  In  Egypt  oppoaed  the  Ronuuis. 

Slek-lng'>en,  Prans  von,  b.  in  the  castle 
of  Ebernborg.  May  1.  1481  ;  d.  !n  the  castle 

of  Landstalil,  >Iuy  7,  I'l'^r!  ;  a  feudal  lord 
whose  coslleji  in  the  lihine  (ouiitr}-  were  called 
the  "  asylums  of  rightcoiisne.ss,"  and  who  be- 
frieniieu  the  lieforraation  by  defending  Reuch- 
lin,  Buizer,  rEeolampmiius,  etc.,  and  in  many 
Other  waya.  (See  his  life  bjr  F.  Munch,  Stutt- 
gart»  1897, 9  vola.) 

Sid'-dlm,  The  Vale  oi(  the  scene  of  the  bat- 
tle between  ChedorlaoflMT  and  the  five  khigs 
of  Sodom,  etc  (Gen.  liif.  S-10) ;  it  abounded  tn 
wells  of  bitumen,  or  "  attmo  ptta."  In  Gen. 
xlv.  It  seems  to  be  Identified  with  the  Bolt  Hea. 
Heiue  many  supfwse  tliat  the  .soutlicrn  part 
of  llie  Head  SvA  \w\ow  the  I.isan  p«^ninsula 
M  a-i  tlie  sitr  of  the  eitii ■<  of  tlie  plain,  and  was 
submerged  in  the  great  catastrophe.  Others 
aay  that  thb  porthm  of  the  aea  la  not  €f  reoent 


origin,  and  seek  the  vale  of  Siddim  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Sea.  T.  W.  C. 

Sidnev,  Sir  Philip,  b.  at  Pcnsburst,  Kent, 
England,  Nov.  9.  15.>4  ;  d.  at  Amheiin.  in  the 
Netherlands,  Oct.  7.  I'vSfi  ;  the  motlel  cavalier 
of  the  court  of  Qtum  Eli/iil)oth,  whom  he 
served  both  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  soldier. 
Among  hb  poems  (n.e.  In  (Jrtw.irt.  London, 
187IQ  are  a  version  of  the  Pi>alms  and  many 
1  vrics  of  a  fine  religtoua  strain.  He  also  wrote 
:  tlie  charming  ArearUa  (rep.  London,  180^  and 
Tiffinre  of  Pneme  (in  his  JtMBUtMmw  Woriek, 
Hwion,  IWO).  (See  J.  A.  Symortds.  ,Sfr 
I'hiUy  i^idMU,  London,  18lj«,  2d  ed.,  1888.) 

BIdon.  See  ZiDOW. 

EUdotiiuH.  Michael,  b.  at  Esiingen.  Hoden. 
\rm  \  a.  iu  Vienna,  Sept.  30,  1561.  His 
family  name  was  Ilelding,  but  having  been 
made  UalMni  of  Sidon  in  parUbua  it^udium 
by  Paul  Iff,  be  assumed  the  name  of  Sido- 
niUR.  In  1550  he  w:vh  made  bislH^  of  MeHO- 
burg.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Cittet^UmvM 
M'tfjinitin'iH  ('ale<  ]Msi)i  of  ]kfayence").  and 
tried  to  hohi  a  mediatory  position  between 
Roma  and  the  lefomaerB. 

Siena,  Ooanoil  o£  The  Council  of  Pavia, 
called  in  142^^  in  acrordaiu  o  with  the  ile<  rre 
of  the  Cotincil  of  Constance,  was  adjourncfl, 
.lune  22,  to  Siena.  It  wius  divided,  like  that 
of  ConstJiuc*!,  into  "  nations."  of  which  there 
were  five.  The  whole  summer  was  spent  in 
discussing  the  form  of  the  safe-conduct  which 
the  of  Siena  waa  to  give.  Fin&Uyattbe 
aeoona  aeasion.  Nor.  8.  1428,  the  condemna* 
tion  of  Wirlif  and  IIus  wa.s  repeated,  also 
that  of  Peter  of  Luna,  and  certain  dispositions 
made  cotuerniiig  heresy  and  the  union  with 
the  (Jreeks.  Then  a  go<Ml  deal  of  time  wa.s 
sjM'nt  on  so-eallcd  re  fornix,  the  only  jiraetieal 
jioint  projiosctl  lieing  that  the  can^inuU  should 
not  number  more  than  twenty-four,  and 
should  be  ncnninated  by  the  nations  which 
they  were  to  ropwent.  This  disturbed  the 
pope  so  much  that  he  Anally  got  the  ooundl 
dinolved  against  the  protest  of  the  French, 
who  saw  it  break  up  without  armmplishing 
anything.  (See  Uefele's  VarieUieiiarjit-JticJiU, 
he)  Jr.  B.  F. 

SieveUng,  Amalle,  b.  in  Hamburg,  July 
2«.  1794  ;  d.  there,  April  1, 1»59  ;  volunteered 

lit  r  SI  rvices  in  the  hospitals  of  her  native  city 
w  lu  ti  llie  choleni  hroke  out  there  in  and 
formed  the  next  year  a  Protestant  >i>lrrlio.'xi 
for  the  eare  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  which 
^rew  rapiflly  and  became  the  mother  institu- 
tion of  many  similar  organizations  In  other 
parts  of  Germany,  {iice  Dtnkw&nHgkeitm 
out  dtm  Liben  ton  A.  8.,  Ilamlnirg.  I860.) 

Bigebert  of  Qwnbloiurs,  b.  in  Belgium 
about  10.30  ;  d.  Oct.  S,  1112.  as  a  monk  in  the 
oonvenk  of  Gemblours,  20  m.  8.e.  of  BruMels. 
now  called  Gembkmx,  where  he  had  received 

his  education,  and  where  he  afterward  was  a 
teacher  for  nianj'  years.  He  wrote  with  great 
courage  again.st  tlie  ultramontanist  teu  leiicics 
of  the  time,  even  against  Ilildehrand.  and  .ilso 
a  world  s  ehroidele,  which  is  uot  of  any  par- 
ticular merit,  but  was  used  as  text-book  in 
ooavBHtmladioob  In  Fraooefor  oenturiea. 
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His  works  arc  ill  the  ooIIflcUaM  of  PmtM, 

Waltenbach,  etc. 

Sigismand,  Johum,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, l©08-iy  ;  wivs  cHiucatcd  ii  Lutheran,  but 
embraced  the  Reformed  faith  in  lOlB.  As 
the  oountiy  m*  Lntheran,  tbo  event  was  not 
trtehoat  ito  dannn,  mm!  to  thie  dicmnetenoe 
are  due  the  itelinoiM  toleratloB  wMdi  hw  eifer 
8in(«  characterized  the  Prussian  GovemmeDt. 
and  its  repeated  attempts  at  a  reconciliation 
between  thf  two  form-s  of  Protestantism,  ^ee 
Reiser.  It^hnn.  d.  8.,  Leips&ig,  1876.) 

Sign  of  tb»  OroM.  Bee  mder  CRosa,  p. 

207. 

Sigonrnay  (sig'-ur-ne),  Lydia  Howard 
Bantley,  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn..  Sept.  1. 
1791 :  a.  at  Hartford,  June  10.  iWio  ;  marrieti 
in  1819  a  merdiaat  of  Hartford,  and  putjliHlied 
ia  1815  her  flnt  toIuom^  wUch  wan  followed 
bv  fiftj-eigbt  othera.  Among  her  poetlcel 
pieceji  lire  many  hymns,  quite  extensively 
uaetl  in  variuua  collectiouji.  JyftUn  of  Life, 
an  attloUographj,  appealed  1865. 

V-hon  (meeeping  away),  a  king  of  the  Anior- 
ftcs  who.  reruaing  the  Hebrews  pa.ss«ge 
tliroutrh  lii'^  territorii'S,  •wa*;  slain  in  l);ittle, 
hiH  iinuv  routed,  Ili'^lilion,  his  i  apitu!,  taken, 
and  hisdnmininn.sdivirlefl befwi  <  ii  l{riit>fn and 
Gad  (Num.  x-xi.,  IJeut.  ii.,  Josh,  xiii.l. 

T.  W.  C. 

savair,  a  predoaa  metal  oientioned  In  tho 

history  of  Abrahiun  (Uen.  xiii.  2).  used  in  the 

construction  of  tlie  talK'rniicle  (Ex.  .xxvi.  19) 
and  of  the  leniplc  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  ]4i.  anci 
for  truinpct«.  ornaments,  and  vessels  of  vari- 
ous .sorts.  It  was  abundant  in  tlie  daiys  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  2T).  It  was  the  chief 
medium  of  trade,  tliough  not  cx)ine<l.  but  used 
hyweight.  The  noiniug  and  rcfluinij  of  silver 
are  referred  to  (P«.  xU.  8.  Job  xxviii.  1,  Prov. 
ZXT.  4),  and  flttgree  work  (ProT.  rxr.  11). 

T.  ^y.  c. 

EU-lo'-am  (« at),  in  the  Old  Testament  also 
Shiloah  (laa. viii.  0)  and  8ilouh  (Neh  iii.  IR.  .She- 
lah,  R.V.),  the  name  of  a  pool  near  .Jcrusaleni, 
identified  with  one  at  the  moulli  uf  the  Tyro- 
Dceon  valley.  The  water  is suppliMi  from'  (he 
Fonntidn  of  the  Virgin  through  a  zigzag  tun- 
nel mt  in  tlie  rorli.  There  wa.s  also  a  Tower 
of  SUoam  (Luke  xiii.  4),  now  the  village  called 
SUwanon  Mt.  Olivet. 

Slmeoii.  See  TuiuEs. 

Simeon,  Oharlea,  C'liurch  of  Kngland  ;  b. 
at  Heading,  87  m.  w.  of  London,  ijept.  24, 
17S0 ;  d.  there,  Nov.  13. 1888.  Ue  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Oamhridge  -. 

became  a  fellow,  1  <82 ;  Ticar  of  Trinity 
Church.  Cambridge,  1788-1888.  and  a  leailer 
of  the  Evangelical  party.  His  chief  publim- 
tions  were  skeletons  of  sermons,  which  at 
li  tiu'tli.  in  his  Iff>nr  I[-ii„ilr(ir.p,  1S1.V2S.  17 
vols.,  covered  the  whole  Bible  and  nuiulKired 
2.)36.  Tliesc  make  the  chi«'f  part  of  his  works, 
edited  by  T.  II.  Home  in  21  vols.,  London. 
1883-33.  His  memrrir  bv  "W.  Cants  appeaml, 
London  and  New  York,'l><4T.       F.  M.  IJ. 


Stylitei,  Simeon  the  Syrian  or 
Simeon  tlie  £uler,  was  bom  at  Slaan.  w  North* 


em  Syria,  890  or  891 ;  died  on  his  pillar  near 
Antioch,  Sept.  2,  400.  He  had  never  been 
iusidc  a  church  bdEon  Us  thirteenth  year. 
When  he,  at  that  age,  came  there,  he  was  so 
strack  with  the  sarroundings  and  the  occasion 
that  he  ever  afterward  was  a  "  rcligiona." 
At  an  early  date  he  retired  to  the  desert  to 
practise  and  live  acconling  to  ascetic  rules. 
At  Telauesisa,  near  Antiochiu,  he  once  ffi-stcil 
forty  days  to  imitate  Moses  and  Eliits.  ljut 
came  near  dying.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  was  brought  to  life  again.  He  was  ver}' 
rigorous  in  his  fasts.  His  life  as  a  pillar  saint 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  nis  yearly 
practice  of  being  tied  to  a  poet  daring  the 
Quadragesima  fast.  After  some  time  he  had 
a  wall  built  around  that  post  to  keep  his  ad- 
mirer!* out,  and  later  on  he  got  up  on  the  post 
to  sjieak  to  them  ami  to  b<  ttut  of  their  reach, 
for  he  had  already  airtjuired  a  reputation  as  a 
saint,  and  people  wanti-d  to  touch  him.  In 
423  he  first  got  up  on  a  pillar,  which  M-as 
then  six  to  seven  feel  high  ;  the  height  waji 
twice  increased,  and  llnaUy,  in  480,  leadied 
40  cubits,  but  was  never  more  than  two  co- 
bits  in  circumference.  It  liad  a  railinir  round 
its  top.  On  this  i)illar  he  remained  dur- 
ing thirty  years,  exjioseti  to  every  ( liange  of 
climate,  cea.selrs>ly  and  rajjidly  In-nding  his 
Ixxly  in  prayer  almost  lo  tlie  level  of  his  feet. 
A  spectator  attempted  once  to  count  these 
rapid  motions,  but  nve  it  up  in  weariness, 
after  having  counlM  over  twelve  liuodred. 
fVv  mora  than  one  year  be  was  comp«lIed  to 
stand  upon  one  foot,  because  the  other  was 
covered  ny  hideous  ulcers  from  the  strain  put 

upon  it.  His  bio_rr:iplier  ti  lls  us  that  he  was 
coinnns.sion<'<l  to  stand  by  tlx;  side  of  the  saint, 
to  pick  up  the  worms  that  fell  frmn  h\<  Inxly, 
and  to  replace  them  in  the  sores,  the  saint 
saying  to  llie  wonn,  ' '  Eat  what  Ckid  has  given 
to  you. "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  lior- 
rible  picture,  but  it  becomes  disgusting  when 
we  leam  from  the  same  Uognphcr,  Th«o> 
doret.  that  he  bound  a  rope  around  himself 
so  that  it  became  iml)edded  in  his  flesh,  which 
putrelieil  amund  it.  Hefon-  he  asc<  nde<l  the 
pillar  it  is  writti  n  of  him.  that  "  a  horrible 
stench,  intolembh'  to  the  bystanders,  exhaled 
from  his  body.  an<l  worms  dropptd  from  him 
whenever  he  moved,  and  they  lilled  his  Ix-d." 
All  this  Ls  revolting  tO  US,  yet  this  man  was 
the  admiration  of  many,  ana  was  imitated  by 
others.  See  Sttutbs.  From  every  quar- 
ter pilgrims  thronged  to  do  him  honor.  He 
was  the  ailvis<'r  of  the  pestsant.s  in  ins  neigh- 
Iwrhood,  of  .\rab  princes,  of  Persian  kinirs, 
and  even  of  Unman  einju  rors.  On  the  testi- 
mony of  Tliiodurel  we  know  that  lie  exer- 
ci.sea  a  beneticeut  inlluence  upon  the  sur- 
rounding' hnriles  uf  Saracens,  converting 
tliuusanila  of  them  to  Christ.  The  Mono- 
pliysites  olahn  ibat  he  held  their  views.  When 
this  "  unconquered  athlete  of  Christ"  died. 
Iftb,  his  Ixxly  was  brought  with  military*  i>onij> 
to  AntitK-li  and  buried.  A  great  crowd  of 
prelates  fulloweil  him  to  the  pruve.  The  em- 
peror claimeil  his  li<id\  ,  but  llie  citizens  kept 
Idm  as  a  "  protec  tor  of  their  city  "  and  built  a 
splendid  church  to  his  memory.    The  general 

voice  of  mankind  in  those  daro  pronounocd 
him  a  model  Christian  saint.  TetthisiswbBk 
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his  eulogist  and  biographer  tells  us  :  He  be- 
gan his  s&iotly  career  by  breaking  the  heart 
of  hi*  fithar,  who  died  of  grief  at  liis  flight 
flrom  home.  His  inotfaer,  however.  lingered 
on.  Sojno  twenty  years  «ror  he  had  run  away 
and  had  become  famous  among  people,  who 
did  not  know  his  lack  of  parental  love  and 
respect,  she  heard  about  hfm  and  liis  whiTc- 
alx)ut8.  She  littstened  to  visit  him,  but  in 
vain,  for  no  woman,  not  cvi  ti  liis  jDoilu  r, 
could  be  a<lmitte«l  within  his  rLsidiucc.  lie 
even  refused  to  looli  upon  her  or  allow  her 
to  see  him.  Then  the  poor  moUier  gave  way 
to  tears  and  entreaties,  and  is  represented  to 
hsvo  aaU  :  "  My  son,  why  hast  thou  done 
this  t  I  bore  yo'u  in  my  womb,  and  you  have 
wrung  rav  soul  with  grief.  I  gave  j'ou  suck 
from  my  breasts,  and  vou  have  filled  my  eyes 
with  tears.  For  the  kisses  I  garc  \nn,  you 
have  returned  ani^uLsh  tif  heart.  Oh,  most 
cruel  wrongs  hav(?  I  sufTcred  !"  At  last  he 
sent  her  a  mes-sage  that  he  would  come  out  to 
her.  She  waited  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  ftiU  he  did  not  come.  'At  last,  old 
age,  aonoir,  and  privation  broke  her  heart, 
and  she  breathed  her  last  before  the  inhospU- 
able  door  of  her  son.  Then  he  came  out,  shed 
a  few  pious  tears,  prayed,  consigning  the  soul 
of  his  m\irdere<l  niother  to  heaven  and — re- 
turned to  his  devotions.  ( Assfiiiun  in  Acta  ». 
vutrt.,  vol.  ii.,  pub]ishe<l  a  very  old  manu- 
script life  of  the  saint,  full  of  absurd  stories, 
iitee  bis  life  by  his  disciple  Antony,  in  Vita 
Pntrum,  Evagrius  i.,  18^  14,  and  IL,  9, 10  ; 
Tbeodorat,  PkUothee».\ 

C.  H.  A.  BmooaAAKD. 

Simler,  Josiaa,  b.  at  Cappel.  canton  of  Zu- 
rich. Switzerland.  1680 ;  d.  at  Zurich.  July  2. 
1670  :  studied  at  Basel  and  Straasburg  ;  was 
appointed  profeaaor  of  theology  at  Zorfch  in 
1553,  and  published  De  UqmimaMlreliorum. 
which  wa.s  translated  into  several  foreiirn  lan- 
guages and  often  reprinted,  antl  a  great  num- 
ber of  theological  trcatities  against  tlie  .^nu 
baptists,  the  Polish  freethinkers,  on  t'hris- 
tology,  etc.  A  deseendanl  of  liLs,  .Johanu 
Jakob  Simler.  1716-88,  left  a  very  compre- 
hensive collection  of  documents  relating  to 
the  lalatorr  of  tlie  Reformation,  which  ia  now 
in  the  pubHe  ItlmiTy  of  the  city  of  Zorldi. 

Siown,  1.  One  of  the  twelve  ajiostles.  See 
Prtkr.  3.  Another  apostle,  the  Canaanean 
(Matt.  z.  4,  R  V.)or  zealot  (Luke  vi.  who 
bad  been  of  the  factloii  called  Zealots.  3. 
One  of  our  Ix>rd'fl  brethren  (Ifatt.  zlfl.  86,  Mark 
vi  :Vi  4.  .V  Pliarisee  at  whose  house  .Tesu.s 
was  anointed  (  I.uk*;  vii.  'M\).  r».  A  lej)<;r,  who 
had  l>feu  he)ilc<l  (Alatt.  xxvi.  6).  fi.  Tlic  father 
of  Judas  Iscuriot  (.lolin  vi.  71,  H.  V.).  7.  A 
man  of  Cyrene  who  bore  Christ's  rross  (Mark 
xvi,  21).  8.  A  tanner  at  Joppa,  with  whom 
Peter  lodged  (Acts  Ix.  48).  9.  A  Samaritan 
aoicenr,  called  Simon  Magus,  wlio  professed 
to  bdieve  and  waa  baptizod,  but  seeking  to 
buy  the  Holr  Ghost  wa.s  rebuked  by  Peter 
(Acts  viii.).  Hence  the  sin  of  trading  in  eccle- 
siastical offices  is  called  "aimooy."  a  very 

T.  W.  C. 


grievoxis  offence. 


See  Xaooaaan. 
h,  at  JMeppe^  Fnace,  m 


the  English  ChauucI,  May  13.  ICm  ;  d.  there, 
April  11,  1712.  He  maintained  for  many 
years  relationa  with  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  more  or  leaa  clone  and  mora  or  lea* 
troubled,  and  waa  for  some  time  employed  fai 
the  library  of  the  order  in  Paris,  but  spent 
the  last  part  of  his  life  in  learned,  but  inde- 
jiendi'nt  retire  iiieut.  Tlis  Uijitoirf  fritif/in-  du 
rit  iix  (iMtiiiin  h!  ajiinared  in  I'aris,  ItJTH;  IIU- 
t,,if  mfi'i'i'  i/'i  ti.i!>  il'i  iiiiurfitn  tiMitmeiit  in 
ItJHy  ;  Ui*tvire  critiqvf  thti  jiriuri^Miuj-  nnnrntr^ 
tiiUurs  du  novteau  UManunt  in  1693,  and 
yonn  lhs  obaerratioM  mir  U  tt-rte  t(  k»  tt  raioM 
fill  noureau  ttntaiiunt  in  1695.  which  works 
formed  the  foundations  of  a  new  adenoe— tliat 
of  Biblical  Isagogics.  or  the  treatment  of  the 
Bible  considered  simplv  ns  a  literary  product. 
The}'  bear  the  marks  of  their  time  and  of  their 
author,  but  they  nevertheless  denote  a  new. 
original,  and  fertile  departure.  Tlnir  for- 
tunes wtre  very  t  lieckered  :  they  w  i  re  con- 
demned and  suppre8se<l  by  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic authorities  and  suspected  and  attacked  by 
Proteatant  theologians,  but  their  Came  did  not 
die.  Amtms  hia  later  worka  are  JjtltnB 
ehouia,  170(M(,  8  vols.,  and  BMiot/tt^w  cri- 
tique, 1708,  8  vols.,  both  very  interesting  and 
full  of  valuable  Infrirniation.  (Pee  his  biog- 
raphy by  Graf  \n.Sir<nui>urger  tfif/l.  Jititnigf, 
1847':  (t.  Masson.  London.  1M7,  and  A.  Ikr- 
uus,  Lausanne,  1869.)  C.  P. 

Wbmemj  meant  originally  a  buying  or  sell- 
ing of  spiritual  gifta.  the  name  being  derived 
from  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  18) :  it  was  con- 
sider! il  a  sin  against  the  ITolv  Spirit,  and  con- 
stMjueutlv  the  heaviest  etudesnisfical  crime  pos- 
sible, liy  degrtH^s,  however,  as  the  church 
e.xtended'its  claims  upon  power,  tl)o  defiintion 
of  simony  expanded  so  as  to  comprise  also  the 
buying  and  selling  of  ecclesiastical  ofliccs,  tlie 
buying  and  selling  of  eccledaatiail  patronage, 
etc,  rad  in  the  oonteat  between  Uie  churai 
and  flte  state  ft  became  a  flaming  sword  In  the 
hand  of  the  pope.  But  then  it  was  disrovered 
that  the  coars<'st  and  most  tla^rnrnt  examples 
of  simonlsls  were  found  among  the  prijx's  and 
tlie  cardinals,  and  with  blunted  edge  the 
sword  fell  on  the  floor.  C.  P. 

Mmpilioinai  mpe.  468-88,  condemned  aeV' 
eral  of  the  leoaers  of  the  Monophysites. 

Simpaon,  Matthew,  D.D.  (  .  18—). 

LL.D.  (  .  18—),  bishop  of  the  Methodist 

Epiacopal  Church  ;  b.  at  Cadiz,  O.,  Jviie  SI, 
1811 ;  d.  in  Philadelphia.  June  17, 1884 ;  waa 
ordained  In  1886  by  the  Pittsburg  Conference  : 
electcfl  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity, at  Greencastle,  in  1H39,  and  consecrated 
bisiiop  in  IH-W.  lie  was  a  man  of  cxlraor- 
<iinary  el<)(|uence  and  a  true  champion  of  the 
I'nion  cause.  Among  his  publications  are 
Iff/iulrtd  Tfxirg  of  Mi(fuj(ii*m.  New  York, 
1876  ;  Cjfelopofdi^t  of  Af,(/uMli«m.  1878,  5th  rev. 
ed.,lSSii  LeettinM  oa.  Preaching,  19n.  (flee 
his  posthumous  Btrmotu  (1886).  and  his  life  by 
G.  R.  Crooks.  New  York,  1890.) 

Sin  (mire),  a  fortified,  of  Northern 
Egypt,  known  to  the  (iwwlra  aa  Pdualam 
^uL  XXX.  18k  Ita  exact  alte  Is  not  yet 
detennined.  T.  W.  O. 
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and  Kcphidim  (£x.  xvi.  1,  Num.  xxxiii.  11). 
Kiieie  Imel  was  flnt  fed  irith  tlie  quaik  wad 
naiiaa.  It  h  fhou^t  to  be  the  pUa  El> 

Markha,  ninning  miles  along  the  shore  of 
the  Red  S«i  from  W&dy  Taiyibeh  to  Wfidy 
Feiraii  "       '      T.  W.  C. 

Sioiany  traasgreaBion  of  God's  law  orwuut 
of  eoofbrmlty  to  it  (1  John  iU.  4,  t.  17).  Its 
entranoB  into  the  world  was  due  to  the  fall  of 
OUT  flnt  parsnla  fftom.    13),  and  It  takes  In 

the  whole  race  (Rom.  Ui  9).  The  depravity 
transmitted  from  Adam  to  all  his  posterity 
(John  iii.  6)  is  the  evil  and  hitter  root  of  all 
actual  transgression.  Its  righteous  penalty, 
the  wages  it  earns,  is  eternal  death  (Uom.  vi. 
38).  A  single  sin  uurepented  destroys  the 
■Old,  just  as  a  single  break  renders  an  entire 
ocean  cable  useless.  The  guilt  and  evil  of  sin 
are  to  be  measured  by  the  holineei  of  the 
Being  it  offends,  the  excellence  of  the  law  it 
violates,  the  goo<Ines8  it  abuses,  the  misery  it 
raiisrs,  iinil  tho  ^rreutneaa  of  the  wicrifice  re- 
quired to  ex  linte  it.  T.  \V.  C. 

Sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost  is  said  to  be 
eternal  (Hark  iii.  29),  and  never  to  have  for- 
l^veneas,  because  it  blasphemea  the  Holy 
Being  whose  office  is  to  applv  the  benefits  of 
the  great  sacrifice,  and  if  lie  u  alienated  tliere 
is  no  possibility  of  a  sinner's  exercising  the 
rei)>nt!inee  which  is  unto  life.  Were  such  a 
siuaer  to  rei)ent.  the  blood  of  Christ  would 
wash  away  liis  crimson  stains,  but  he  cannot, 
or  at  least  will  not,  repent*  and  so  his  case  is 
hopeles-s.  T.  W.  C. 

Sin,  Forgiveness  of,  is  abundantly  pro- 
claimed in  the  Old  Testiunent  {Ex.  xx'xiv.  7, 
Ps.  ciii.  10-18.  Micjih  vil.  18-20),  and  is  set 
forth  in  the  New  as  the  result  of  Christ's 
death  (Rom.  iv.  25).  and  realized  by  the  indi- 
vldoal  aa  soon  aa  he  beHenea  (Hi.  98,  Ads  xIH. 
88).  In  the  early  church  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  condition  forgiveness  ;ipon  good 
works,  but  Aut,'U8tin  stoutly  maintained  tlmt 
such  works  follow  and  do  not  pn-eede  justiti 
cation,  but  Pi'l;iiMan  t(-:u  hin.i^(li(lawayM  ith  tli<! 
effect  of  his  utterances  until  they  were  revimi 
at  the  Reformation,  and  now  the  key  note  of 
an  evangelical  preaching  is  the  proclamation 
of  Ood's  free  and  sovereign  grace  in  the  par- 
don <tf  nvcn  tlic  cliipf  of  sinners.    T,  W.  C. 

Sin-Offering.    Sec  Okkkkino. 

Sinai,  the  mount  in  Arabia  Pclneii  where 
God  ]iroclutmc<l  the  Ten  >Vor(ls  to  Isniel. 
Tlie  peninsula  is  a  triangular  region  lying  be- 
tween the  two  arms  of  tlie  Red  Sea  :  its  base 
from  Suez  to  Akaba  is  about  150  miles  long, 
the  eastern  side  ISO,  and  th(^  western  190  miles 
loog;  It  conriata  mainly  of  sterile  ranges  of 
moanldhut  intowMdi  tiierc  projects  fMoi  the 
norUl  the  desert  of  Tih  or  "  wilderness  of 
wandering."  The  huge  hills  an-  a  rugged, 
tumbled  chaos,  the  liiirhest  peaks  n  .nchinc  an 
elevation  of  from  WWK)  to  iHHX*  U-vt.  They 
are  compnse<l  of  gneiss  and  granite,  and  often 
assume  fantastic  shapes  and  take  on  gorgeous 
colon.  Parts  are  rich  In  mfaieral  wealth,  and 
copper  and  turquoise  were  mined  by  the  an- 
dnit  Egyptians. 

Anciently  the  penfnsala  was  always  held 
1)j  the  TvUm  ot  £%ypt,  bat  it  was  annexed  to 


the  Itomaa  £mpln^  a.d.  105.  In  the  4th 
oentury  it  waa  paopm  by  anoboritea  and  vari- 
ODB  broOierhoMa  of  noolca.  These  raltoed 

terribly  from  the  Saracens  from  a.d.  878  to 
411.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  a  church  of 
the  Virgin  was  founded  at  .Mt  Sin.ii  Later 
the  Mohanimedans  overran  the  jx  n insula,  and 
its  lonely  valleys  have  Ikcii  and  .still  atatnwr- 
ersed  by  hosts  of  pilgrims  to  ilecca. 

There  has  been  mucli  discussion  as  to  which 
of  the  numetoua  peaka  in  this  extended  range 
was  the  scene  m  God's  giving  the  law.  At 
least  five  mountains  have  been  at  difleieat 
times  identified  with  the  mount  of  the  Law, 
but  now  opinion  has  pretty  much  "-cttli  il  iu 
favor  of  Jelx'l  Mu.sa.  including  its  ]wnk  <<i  ]{as 
Bufsflfeh.  Themembersof  the  En^'lisli  Ordi- 
nance Survey,  after  a  careful  exaniinutinn  of 
the  whole  region  in  186H-(;i(,  unaniinou>ly 
agreed  in  this  view.  The  mountain-mabs  is 
two  miles  lung.  Its  southom  extremity  is  a 
high  peak  which  Jiosca  aaoended  to  meet 
with  God,  the  northern  extremity  is  a  lower 
point,  which  can  be  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  plain  Ik-Iow,  which  has  In-en  fouml  by 
actual  niea.surement  to  be  large  enoiich  to 
alTord  ample  room  for  the  wliole  jHople  of 
Israel.  Every  traveller  who  visits  the  .spot 
will  find  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  s|K)t 
where  the  I.,ord  descended  in  fire  and  pro- 
clfdmedtheLaw.  It  meetsalltherequisitiona 
of  tihe  ease :  (1)  a  large  open  space  in  front, 
(2)  the  hill  rising  sharplv  from  the  plain  so 
fWt  the  people  could  araw  near,  and  (8)  a 
suffleient  supply  of  wati  r  and  p,TStiir;iL'c  for 
the  year  that  Inrael  remained  in  the  ncij^htior- 
iiood.  [Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Stiiui  iind  J'uUm- 
tiiif,  advocated  the  claim  of  the  chief  rival  of 
Jelx;l  Musa,  Jebel  Serbal,  which  is  nearer 
Egypt  and  answers  better  the  meaning  of 
»Sua,  which  is  "  sharp-pointed  "  or  "  tooth- 
ed." It  has,  however,  tow  adTOcatea  now. 

The  Greek  convent  of  6t  OMharfaie  la  at 
.Tebel  Musa.  There  Tiscb.  ndorf  (q.v.)  found 
the  ci'lebrated  Cmlex  Hinailicus  in  18.59. 

(See  E.  11.  Palmer,  IJenert  of  the  K-rtMhiH, 
Loudon  and  New  York.  1872,  2  vols.;  Bart- 
lett.  Frrnn  Kgvpt  to  Palfntine,  New  York, 
1879  :  }{.  M.  Field.  On  the  Jktert,  1883.)] 

T.  W.  C. 

Sion.   See  ZioN. 

SIraoh,  or  Boclesiasticas.   bee  Pbeudepi- 

ORAPKA,  p.  ITS. 

Sirlcios,  pope,  38-1-98,  wa.s  very  active  in 
suppressing  manicheisin  and  i)ri.scilliaui8m  in 
Home.  ilis  letter  to  Hiraerius,  bisliop  of 
Tarragona,  in  Spoin,  dated  Feb.  11,  885,  is 
the  flnt  papal  decretal  which  has  any  claim 
to  gMittinettSW.  and  is  also  important  as  the 
eanleit  Itnown  enforcement  of  ouiiGal  odlbai^ 
by  the  Roman  see.  His  lettera  aielnMlgne^ 
Pat.  Lot..  Xm..  1115-OS. 

Bisten  of  OiMrtty.  See  Crasttt,  SieiSM 

OK,  p.  V\\. 

Sistors  of  Meroy.   See  Mkrct,  Sibtbbs 

of,  p.  son. 

Stanu  See         Bbuoions  of,  p.  406. 

CHx  Axtioles,  The,  nquiring  the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  tnosubBtantiation,  the  tise 
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of  private  mtisst^s,  auricular  confession,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  rows  of  chastity,  antl 
communion  in  one  kind  only,  were  passed  bv 
the  £ngUah  Parlijuiieiit  June  98.  ISW.  Peo- 
ple called  them  the  *'  Bloody  Statute"  or  tlic 
Whip  with  Six  Strinps."  and  they  denote 
one  of  those  sudden  vacillations  iu  tlie  cccle 
•iastieal  poUcgr  of  Henry  VIII. 

Six-Priaeipto  Bi^tists.    See  BAFTurra, 

p.  83,  Ist  col. 

Sixtiw  is  the  name  of  fire  popes.  1.  Was 
the  lizth  biehop  of  Rome  alter  the  apostles, 
aod  a  reign  of  ten  yeai*  Is  generally  ascribed 

to  him.  but  the  exact  dates — 116  or  119  and 
128  or  139— have  not  been  ascertained.  In 
tlif  Roman  mitrtyrohniiinii  lu;  is  cclfhrutcd  as 
a  nmrtvr,  but  in  Ircmru^  (Icsitfiiates  Teles- 
I)h<iriis  as  tlie  lirst  liis!ii)]>  of  lionu-  niiirtyred, 
the  martyrdom  of  bixtus  is  merely  a  pious 
flctina.  Sb  Qenerally  called  Xystus.  succeeded 
Stephanos,  and  was  executed  under  Valerian 
after  the  reign  of  one  year,  Aug.  6,  2S8.  8. 
489M1«  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Leo  the  Oreat.  and  much  occupied  with  the 
Pelagian  and  Nt-stnrian  controversies,  though 
notTn  any  prominent  or  ronspicuons  way. 
4.  (PranQois  d'Albescola  deUa  Revere;  AuL'. 
9.  1471-Aug.  14.  14S4.  was  of  Imuibk;  dcstreu- 
danoe  ;  entered  a  FrnnciHcan  monaMtcry  ;  be- 
came the  general  of  the  order,  and  was  made 
a  cardinal  by  Paul  II  I.  The  two  most  promi- 
nent futures  of  hia  personal  charauter  were 
▼anity  and  Inst,  but  both  were  tempered  by' 
aesthetic  sense  and  artistic  tixxfe.  He  built  the 
celi'briited  rhapil  which  iH'ars  his  nnnie,  the 
bridge  ;ii  r<i-'^  the  Tibi-r,  and  niatiy  dtlier  mug- 
nifi<"ent  l)uiMiiit:s  in  Hfune.  As  ii  sovereign 
prince  wicliliiiL'  uti  niornious  j)<)\v(  r,  Ik;  knew 
no  other  purpose  tliun  tlie  elevation  and  en- 
richment of  nis  own  family.  Five  of  his 
nephews  he  created  cardinals,' and  tlie  guiding 
star  in  all  bis  policy  was  to  procure  prinoelv 
inheritances  for  his  sons.  He  hated  the  Medi- 
eis,  hfcavisc  he  wanted  their  wealth.  An  ac- 
c-es.s<<ry  to  the  conspiracy  of  tho  Paz/.i.  to 
mnnlcr  .lullan  and  Lorenzo  Miciici  in  the 
chtircli  fif  St.  liaparuta  in  Fh)rt'iH  r,  he  (i|ienly 
defentlf<l  the  murderers  against  justice  and  laid 
an  interdict  on  the  country  in  order  to  force 
tiirough  their  acquittal.  E.xactly  the  same 
manceuvre  he  carried  out  against  the  Estes  of 
IVmra,  but  in  both  cases  he  finally  failed. 
6.  (FeHx  F«r«tti)  April  S4.  l!W5>Aug.  24. 
1590.  liesccnrlod  from  a  poor  Slavic  lamily 
which  luid  eraigrate<l  to  Ilalv  and  setlletl  at 
Moiitiilto  :  ent*!red  the  FrancLsciin  order  ;  l>e- 
rame  noU'd  its  a  preacher  ;  undertook  success- 
fully several  diplomatic  missions  ;  wjus  n>ade 
bishop  of  Agatha  de  Outi,  and,  iu  loTU,  a 
cardinal.  He  was  an  eneriretic  and  resolute 
man.  frugal  in  his  habits,  aod  wUh  derelopeil 
taste  both  for  sdenoa  and  art.  Though  ho 
built  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  Lateran  jwl- 
ace,  etc.,  he  left  a  full  trensury.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  papal  -t:it'  -  111  iiif  r.nlDi  ed 
many  reforms,  dnuneil  the  iVmiine  marshes, 
put  down  banditti  gangs,  encouraged  manu- 
facture ami  conunerce,  etc.  In  his  govern- 
neat  of  the  church  he  generally  fnlSmvcd  the 
poller  of  Philip  IL.  though  not  slavishly. 
His  Bfe  by  HOhiMr,  PuiOi?!,  8  vols,,  haa 


been  translated  into  £nglllih  by  Jemingbam. 

London,  1872.  C  P. 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.I).,  LI.,D. 
(Williams  College,  l?^'2(j.  IHTmi.  Prcsbvterian  ; 
t).  at  Harvey  's  Necli,  N.  C.  March  V,  1791  ; 
(1.  in  New  Vork,  Feb.  1,  1B71.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton ;  licensed  to  preach  in 
1813,  and,  after  holding  various  pastoral 
charges,  ^pointed  professor  of  sacred  rlietorie 
and  pastoral  theology  In  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  IMH.  Ho  publishtMl 
Aidn  to  Pmwliiini  oml  JJ,>iriiif;,  New  York, 
1839  ;  f/ints  to  (' hrixd  f nx,  IS-tl  ;  I>ijirimiao>ui 
in  Thenlfiffff,  IHdH  ;  n  translation  of  Vinet's 
Pruioral  Th^ttiyy  and  Ilouiiletifti  (l^vi),  etc. 
(See  the  memoir  of  him  by  O.  L.  Prentias, 
New  Torlc,  1871.) 

Slavery  among  the  Ilelncw  s  v  ii.s  a  mild 
form  of  iuvcjluntary  servitude.  A  man  might 
become  bound  to  tins  service  through  poverty 
(Ex.  xxi.  a-ll) ;  to  acquit  himself  of  a  delit 
he  could  not  otherwise  pay  (2  Kings  iv.  1) ; 
to  make  restitution  for  a  theft  (Ex.  xxiL  8). 
T1)is  form  of  service  could  not  continue  longer 
than  six  y»  ars.  unless  when  tlie  seventh  vear 
arrived  tlie  slave  did  not  wish  to  go,  in  wln'rh 
case  his  car  \v  ;is  bi-rcd  tti'fon'  w  ii  m  sscs 
xxi.  fi)  and  he  remained  till  the  .hibilee.  The 
owner  was  exprea.sly  forbidden  to  "  rule  over 
him  with  rigor"  (Ccv.  xxv,  48).  He  had  an 
up|K-al  to  the  tribunals,  a  tight  to  all  religious 
privileges,  and  on  his  release  was  not  allowed 
to  go  out  emptor  (Dent.  XT.  14).  That  these 
humane  rcgidations  were  sometimes  violated 
api)earsfrom  Jer.  xxxiv.  (of.  2  Clmni.  xxviii.). 
'I  he  attempt  to  hold  Hebrews  as  boud  servanis 
on  the  return  from  exile  was  promptly  re- 
buked bv  Nehemiah  (v.  1-18). 

Non-llcbrew  slaves  were  captives  made  in 
war  or  bought  from  dealers  (l/cv.  xxv.  45). 
Tliese  also  were  protected  by  law.  Th^ 
might  liecome  proselytes  and  attend  the  festi- 
vals. If  they  were  mutilated,  ther  got  their 
liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  26.  27).  and  to  kill  one  was 
inunler  (Lev.  xxi  v.  17).  Their  service  was 
menial,  yet  by  industry  aud  ability  they  could 
ris<>  to  positions  of  tru.st,  and  Ixwme  Ktewiirds 
as  Eliezer  <(Jen.  xv.  2),  or  independent  land- 
owners as  Ziba  (3  Sam.  ix.  2.  9). 

Roman  slavery  was  greatly  diflereut.  The 
bondage  was  perpetual,  ana  the  master  hiid 
absolute  control  of  thn  penon  and  life  of  his 
slaves.  He  might  treat  them  kindly,  but  no 
law  conipelled  him  to  do  ao.  This  was  the 
sort  of  slavery  mention«*d  Incidentally  in  tlic 
New  Testament.  Nolliinir  is  said  alKiut  its 
abolition.  On  the  <(intmry,  it  beems  to  Ijo 
recognized  and  lokratc-d.  Slaves  were  en- 
joined to  be  obeilieut  to  their  masters  and  to 
prove  their  Christian  character  by  patience 
under  suffering,  and  maBters  were  enjoined  to 
render  unto  dsves  that  whldi  Is  just  and 
equal.  Yet  Christianity  provided  for  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  .slaverv-,  not  by  requiring 
emancipation  or  in  any  way  disturbing  the 
!  ontwani  legal  relation  betwc^-n  the  two  par- 
ties, but  bv  enforcing  the  rights  and  duties 
of  each.  Thus  it  accomplitilictl  what  no  other 
religion  has  even  attempted  before  or  since, 
and  that  without  revoluiJon  or  violenoemr  dis- 
turUaig  the  peace  of  a  single  fsinlly.  T» 
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teach  the  common  origin  and  common  re- 
demption of  all  men  h  the  mofit  effectual 
method  of  uprooting  all  dass  difltinctions  and 
dril  and  eodal  inequaUtleB.        T.  W.  C. 

Sleidan  (slI-danK  Johannes,  b.  at  Slcideu, 
near  Aix-hi-Cha^K-'lle,  loOG  ;  d.  at  Strassburj;, 
Oct.  81, 1556  ;  his  original  name  was  Philipj)- 
•ohn.'  He  atudied  Juri^prudtmoe  in  Paru, 
emhnoed  tlie  Beftimiation,  settled  at  8traaa- 
burg,  and  wm  often  med  br  the  FnXeMant 
iirinoes  tn  diplomatic  negotiations.  On  the 
instance  of  the  mcmi)cr3  of  the  Schmalcaldian 
League  he  wrote  Bo  xtiitu  riU'jinhU  et  rtipufj' 
liea  Carols'  Quinto  Om'rc  edtnuuntdrii,  Stnu^s- 
burg.  1553-56,  whicli  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man. Dutch,  Swedish,  French,  ItiUian,  and 
Enslish  (London,  1689),  and  answered  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  side  b}'  Fontaine,  Geniiep, 
Suritts,  and  Maimbourg.  (See  his  LAtn  by 
Baotngarten,  Strassburg.  1878,  end  Britf- 

Smalcald.    Sec  Schmalcald. 

Smalley,  John,  D.D.  (Princeton.  IHOO), 
Con^^regalionaliijt,  b.  at  Columbia  (then  Leb- 
anon), Conn.,  June4, 17.14  ;  d.  at  New  Britain. 
Conn.,  Juno  1,  1820  ;  studied  theology  under 
Josepli  i^cllamy.  and  was  in  1758  ordained 

Eustur  of  the  Congregational  church  at  New 
iritain,  vhece  he  remained  for  over  fifty 
yean.  Rla  racoeas  as  a  i»eaeher  and  oa  a 
teacher  v»'m  (^uitc  remnrliablc,  and  by  his  two 
sermons  on  ^nturnl  and  Moral  Iiuihditif,  Bos- 
ton, ITCt)  (n  p.  in  Loudon),  he  exercised  a 
definite  intluenco  on  the  formation  of  New 
Enjjland  Uu-olotrv.  lie  also  published  8  VOls. 
of  JHtcvurtet,  Boston,  im  and  1814. 

.  a  name  formed  out  of  the 

iSlepben  3/arsha11,  JSclmund  Calun^  v, 
TTiomas  Tbung,  J/athcw  Aewcomcn.  mid 
William  >'purstn\v,  flic  joint  authors  of  An 
Amirtrto  a  li<i"ke  oililiiUd  "  An  humUe  Jli  - 
rnoit«tnni(V,"  etc  .,  KUl,  in  ri  ply  to  Bishop 
Joseph  Hall's  UunMe  Memoiutraiux  to  the 
Mgk  OawtpfBtrtkoMMt,  London,  1640. 

Smith,  nil,  D.D.  (  ,  18—).  Congre- 

Satioual  missionary  ;  1).  at  Nortliford,  Conn., 
ept.  15.  1801  ;  d.  at  Beirut,  ^vria.  Jan.  11. 
1857.  After  praduatinp  at  Yale.  1821.  and 
at  Ando%-er.  1H26,  he  was  s<  iit  bv  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  to  Beirut.  In  lH;kJ,  with  U.  G.  O. 
Dwigbt,  he  went  to  Persia  and  founded  a 
Nestorian  mission.  (See  his  Mitdnutry  Re- 
tmrehet  in  Armenia,  Boston,  1888,  8  toIs.. 
rep.  in  London.  1884.)  He  accompanied  and 
asiiisted  Dr.  £.  Robinson  in  bis  explorations  of 
aii  l  l^VJ.  lb'  began  translatmsr  the  Bible 
lalo  Arabic,  1846,  and  completed  the  New 
Testament  and  conoidflnble  portions  of  the 
Old.  F.  M.  B. 

Smith,  Oeotga,  Assyriologist :  b.  in  Eng- 
land About  1825  ;  d.  at  Alqipo,  Aug.  18. 1876. 
He  was  an  engraver,  but  learned  the  Oriental 

tont^ies  ;  ohtflined  a  place  in  the  British 
JIuseum,  1867;  was  sent  to  Ninevt  li,  ]S7H, 
by  llie  Tehfjrajtfi  newspape  r,  and  1S74-75  by 
the  Museum.  He  mouc  many  valuable  dis- 
coveries, including  the  ruins  of  Carcbemish, 
and  wrote  several  books  about  them,  includ- 
ing a  Chahlcan  Account  of  Gentsix,  London, 
1878,  a.e.  bjr  fiejrce.  1880.  F.  M.  B. 


Smith,  Banry  Boynton,  D.D.  (Uniretalty 
of  Vermont,  1850).  LL.D.  (Princeton.  I860), 
Presbyteriaii :  b.  at  Fortland,  Me.,  Kor.  U, 
1815 ;  d.  In  Few  York.  I^b.  7,  1817.  He 

graduated  at  Bowdoin,  IS^l  ;  studied  at  An- 
(lover  and  Bangor,  and  (lb;j»-40)  at  llalle  and 
lk*rlin,  whcrt'  be  nu  t  Thobicli,  Neander.  and 
other  eminent  scholars.  After  intervals  of 
teaching  at  Bowdc  iu  and  Andover,  ho  was 
Congregational  pastor  at  "\Ve.«<t  Amesbury, 
Mass..  1848-47,  and  professor  of  mciUul  and 
moral  philooiqiihy  at  AxoherBt*  ISl'J-SO.  In 
1890  be  took  toe  didr  of  dhurdi  bfatoiy  fn 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
in  18.53  was  transferred  to  'that  of  systematic 
thcologV-  Tlic  duties  (jf  this  pc-t  Ik;  dls- 
chartr(<(  witlj  cmiiu'nt  ability  till  his  luaUh 
brotvc  down  iu  1874;  Lis  intfuciicc  ■\\aHd(  rp 
and  powerful  on  his  numerou.s  htudetits.  and 
on  the  New  School  Presbyterian  body  at  large. 
Ho  wrote  much  for  tlic  Emngelitt,  founded 
and  edited  for  a  time  Tlie  American.  Theo- 
logical Rseiew,  1858-68,  and  was  •  oo-editor  of 
The  American  Presbyterian  and  Tkeotogieai 
Jitrieir,  iy(!2  71.  and  of  77i<-  l*r(xfn/(eri(in  Quar- 
(fi-ly  and  rriiu-i  t")i  Jlnur,  1S72-74.  He  vis- 
it* d  Europe,  1859.  IKOd,  ;iu<i  ist;ii-  7u.  ,,ti  ihc 
latter  occasion  goin^  to  the  Orient.  Ilewius 
moderator  of  the  N.  8.  General  Assendily  at 
Phibdclphia,  1863,  and  in  1864  preached  at 
Dayton,  O.,  a  memorable  sermon  on  Chris- 
tian Union  and  EeeUrieMHaA  Reunion.  Thia 
discourae,  with  bis  labors  at  the  GonTentiOn 
of  1867,  eanied  for  him  the  tlUe,  **hero  of 
reunion."  He  wrote  much  on  behalf  of  the 
Union  during  the  Rehi  lliuii.  and  contributed 
to  Appleton  s  Vyd'/j^adt'i  articles  on  Calvin. 
Hegel,  Schelling,  raiitlicisni.  tlie  Heformed 
churches,  and  other  topics.  Of  bis  address  at 
Andover  on  The  Bdatione  of  FuUh  and  Phi- 
loeophy,  1840,  and  that  on  Church  Mtetvry,  in 
New  York.  1860,  Bancroft,  the  htstorian. 
testified,  "  I  know  no  one  in  the  conntrr  but 
yourself  who  could  have  written  them.*'  It 
is  matter  of  regret  that  he  failed  to  elaborate 
his  theological  system,  and  left  in  print  no 
monuiiicnt  worthy  of  his  talents  anil  learning. 
Kxcept  hi.s  valuable  llixtory  of  tiie  Church  {(f 
i'hri*t  in  (! hrtmolrtffical  TabUe,  New  Yors, 
ISIO,  and  liis  Mnnorial  of  Aneon  O.  Phdpe, 
ixfio,  his  independent  publicationa  were  bilef 
and  caauaL  He  edited  and  in  port  translated 
Giessder's  Ohwrdi  JBetorg.  18SiK>88.  4  toIs., 
Hagenbach's  Jliftory  of  Christian  DociriTte, 
18«t-«2.  2  vols.,  and  Stier's  Wordt  of  (he  Lord 
J,fi>iK,  lSC,.|-rw.  Ho  aided  Rev.  Dr.  R.  D. 
Hitehc<xk  in  j>reparing  the  J.ife,  Character, 
and  WritintfH  of  iklirard  Jiofnneon,  1864  ;  but 
he  was  chary  of  original  worlc.  Ills  friends 
and  colleagues  have  to  some  extent  supplied 
this  deficiennr  since  hia  death :  tiis  Fmth  and 
Philoeophff,  JHeeovreee  and  Bataim,  vae  edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  1877,  and  his 
A^xA'jrjetien,  lss2  ;  Introduction  to  Christian 
Tliiul"qi/,  lss;i.  anil  SiiMinmtie  Theology,  by 
l{ev.  r)f.  W.  8.  Karr,  1884, 4th  etl..  1800.  (See 
his  Lifsand  Wbnir,  Iw  his  widow,  N(  w  York, 
1881.)  F.  M.  B. 

Smith,  John  Cotton,  D.D.  (Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  1888),  Protestant  £i)iscopal : 
b.  at  Andover,  Ibuo.,  Aug.  4  1886 ;  a.  In 
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New  York,  Jan.  9.  1882.  He  grmlimted  at 
Bowdoiii  College  in  1847 ;  held  piistornl 
charges  nt  Hangor  and  in  Boston  ;  was  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Aseension,  New  York, 
from  IHdO  till  his  deutli,  and  occupied  a 
ptomincnt  position  as  a  leader  in  much  of  the 
evwgdical  aad  pUbuaUiropic  work  of  his 
time.  He  edited  Ohvr^  and  State  and  pub- 
lished Mim'lhtntc^,  New  York,  IHTft  ;  lirur 
JliU  Leeturea  on  I^reaent  AapccU  of  tfw  Ghurdt, 
1881.  etc. 

Smith,  John  Pye,  D.D.  (  ,  18—). 

IL.D.  (  .  18—),  F.K.S.  (1&— ^,  Congrc- 

pitidiiiilist  ;  li.  at  Sheffield,  England,  May  2.1, 
1774  ;  <l.  at  Guiltlford,  Surrey,  29  m.  s.w.  of 
London,  Feb.  5,  1*51.  He  studied  at  RotiiLT- 
ham,  and  taught  divudtv  and  classics  at  Ho- 
merton,  1800-50,  preachiQg  also  at  Gravel 
Pita  €huieL  He  incurred  the  mspicion  of 
lome  by  fib  Interest  tn  Oerman  Uieology,  and 
hi.s  effort.9  to  recnnoilo  faith  with  science.  lie 

Eublislied  Scripture  Trxtimonn  to  tin;  Mcmnh, 
ondon,  1818-21,  2  vols.  ;  Stirrijiout /ul  Priest- 
hood  of  Chritt.  1828  ;  Principles  of  Jntt  rpn  ta- 
ti»n,  i829  ;  MomieAeoounttftheCreotiim  und 
Lduge,  1887  ;  Seriptun  and  O^Aogy.  1839  ; 
Ftnt  lAna  of  VhrttHan  TJmlegy,  1854.  His 
meiBoin,  by  J.  Medway,  m»peaMd  in  London, 
ISM.  F.  M.  B. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Jr^  Mormon  prophet ;  b. 
in  Siuiron.  Windaor  County,  VU,  December 
98, 1805,  of  poor  and  thriftless  parents ;  killed 

at  Carthage,  III..  June  27,  1844.  Hi.'^  family 
kil  a  sort  of  gypsy  existence  from  lfS04  to 
1815,  chaiitrint^  their  place  of  residence  seven 
times  in  that  i)cricxl  ;  L'lst  removal  to  Palmyra, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  In  1819  they  removeii 
to  .\lanchcster,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  In 
1820  .Joseph  became  a  probationer  among  the 
Mstbodists  for  a  brief  Ma«m.  In  1822  ho 
OUnB  into  possession  of  the  seer  stone,  and 
left  off  the  use  of  the  divlnlnir  rod  and  of  for- 
tnne'telling,  to  which  he  had  been  liilhcrto 
addicted.  NowspajK-rs  uoticc<l  and  ridiculed 
his  feats  with  the  !-eer  stone.  Perhaps  by  that 
means  bo  attracted  the  attention  of  Sidney 
Rigdon  (a. v.).  who  bad  lately  obtained  the 
Book  of  Morinon.  First  interview  with  Rig- 
don  took  place  Sept.  21,  1828.  Next  day 
a  spot  was  flxcd  upon  where  Rigdon  should 
deliver  the  maniiscrifit  to  Bmith  at  the  time 
when  it  sliouM  he  ready  for  publication.  Jo- 
seph sp<';iks  of  thisa>  tlie  visit  of  an  angel  ;  his 
mother,  wlio  got  a  go(Kl  view  of  the  pretended 
nngel.  sjiid,  "  He  must  Iwn  Quaker,  as  he  was 
dressed  very  plainly."  Annual  demonstra- 
tions ooetmcd  at  the  appointed  ptaee— the  hill 
Cumorsh— until  Sept.  22,  1827.  Joseph  hav- 
ing married  Miss  Lmma  Hale  in  Jan.,  1827, 
Rigilon  eonrhidcd  to  entrust  the  li"->k  of  Mor- 
vi'iii.  Xo  liis  keeping  on  the  last  apfKarance  nt 
(  niii  inih.  Two  years  were  emj)loyed  in  get- 
ting a  lair  copy  of  tlie  volume,  m  which  time 
he  liail  the  assistance  of  3Iartin  Harris  and 
Olirer  Gowdcry.  While  the  work  was  going 
forward  Rigdon  came  to  PennrriTanla  and 
made  a  second  redaction  of  the  Ilo'il- tf  }ff>r- 
fiwn,  and  it  was  publislied  in  March,  IKjO. 
an  1  "ilie  Church  of  Christ"  organized  at 
J^Ianchcbtcr.  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  April 
0.  1830.  IU.<cdoA  was  oipected  to  eotno  and 


carry  them  to  Kirtland.  ()..  where  he  had  been 
prei)ariiig  the  way  for  tlitni.  Imt  his  eouragc 
failed.  He  sent  his  convert  and  jirotrf/t.  P. 
P.  Pratt,  in  Aug.,  1830,  who  was  immersed 
into  the  new  church.  In  Oct.  Pratt  and 
Cowdery  came  to  Kirllaud  and  w  ent  througll 
tlic  foim of  immeraiog  Rigdon.  This  immer- 
sion, wbldt  took  place  Hov.  8. 1880.  was  a 
total  surren<ler  of  leadership  on  the  part  nf 
Rigdon,  who  w;tH  the  real  founder  of  Mor- 
nionisni.  Rigdon  went  to  New  York  and 
brought  Smith  and  "the  Churcli  of  Christ" 
to  Kirtland  in  the  last  days  of  Jan.,18»l.  It 
had  great  success  in  Ohio.  In  Aug.,  1881,  a 
new  centre  of  the  church  was  established  at 
Independence.  Mo.,  under  the  name  of  Zion. 
In  1^  a  military  expedition  was  led  by  Smith 
from  Kirtland  to  Independence  to  protect  the 
dwellers  in  Zion.  Theocratic  notions  now 
became  so  strongly  developed  that  there  were 
numerous  and  violent  cunllicts  between  the 
people  of  Zion  and  the  people  of  Itli.ssourI. 
Smith  kepthia  xesidoioe  at  Kirtland  till  Jan. 
12, 1888,  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  xetUgo 
among  his  followers  in  Missouri.  A  watof 
e.xtcnnination  was  proclaimed  by  (lie  Hormons 
against  the  iH  Opl<'  cif  ;Mis.';ouri  on  J\ily  4, 
wiiich  broke  out  on  Aug.  6,  1838,  but  the 
Mormons  were  expellrd  from  Mi'^.souri  in  ilic 
winter  of  1838-39.  They  took  refuge  in  Illi- 
nois, where  Ihcy  established  the  floarlsblng 
city  of  Nauvoo.  Smith  became  a  power  In 
state  politics.  On  Mav  17,  1844,  he  caused 
himself  and  Rigdon  to  oe  nominated  for  the 
oltice  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
I'nited  .States,  and  vigorous  exertions  were 
made  to  procure  the  election,  electoral  tickct.9 
b<  ing  announeeil  in  nearly  every  state.  But 
the  people  of  Illinois,  unable  longer  to  endure 
the  theocracy,  rose  up  and  attacked  the  Jlor- 
mons  in  June,  184^  and  Mr.  8mitb  and  bin 
brother  Hyrum  were  killed  at  Carthage,  a  few 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  on  June  27,  1844. 

D'>c(rituK  if  the  Mornwn  Church. — The  fol- 
lowing is  the  most  widely  reeogniz.ed  eieed  of 
the  church  ;  it  was  sent  forth  by  Joseph  Smith 
in  1844,  and  i»  a  fidr  statement  of  tho  main 
tenets  of  the  system  he  proclaimed  : 

"  1.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father, 
and  in  his  Son,  Jeaua  Chiist,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"  2.  W(!  b<'li<'ve  that  nun  will  Ix'  punished 
for  their  own  .'^ins,  and  not  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

"  8.  we  U  lieve  that  through  theatonement 
of  Christ  all  mankind  may  bo  saved,  by  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  ordinances  cif  the 
gospeL 

"  4.  We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are  : 
first,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  second, 
repentance  ;  third,  baptism  by  immersion  for 
the  remission  of  sins  ;  fourth,  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  l>e  called 
of  God,  by  prophecy  and  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  those  who  are  in  authraity,  to  pieach 
the  gospel  and  administer  in  tbe  ordhianoea 
thereof. 

"  6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization 
that  existed  in  the  primitive  church,  viz., 
apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangel* 
Ists.  el«. 
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*'  7.  We  bdtere  In  the  gift  of  tontues, 
piofbteey,  reTdatton,  visioiifl,  lualing,  uiter' 
pntetton  of  toognes,  etc. 

"  8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word 
of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctlv  ;  we 
alio  ix  lii  ve  the  Book  if  MmM^  to  lie  the 
Word  of  G<m1. 

"9.  We  lii  vfj  all  that  Qod  has  revcnlctl, 
all  that  ho  does  now  reveal,  and  we  belie vo 
that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  impor- 
tant thinn  pertidning  to  the  Uagdomof  God. 

"  10.  We  belteve  in  the  litem  gathering  of 
Israel  and  In  the  restoration  of  the  ten  triiH-s, 
That  ZIon  will  be  built  upon  this  coniim  nt. 
That  Christ  will  reign  iMTsnmilly  iiimii  tln^ 
earth,  aud  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and 
leceive  it^  parHdi>iacal  plorv. 

"  11.  Weclaim  the  privilege  of  worshipping 
Alutghtf  God  according  to  the  dietates  of 
our  consclenoe.  and  allow  all  men  the  same 
privilege,  let  them  wonhtp  bow,  where,  or 
what  thov  may. 

"  12.  \Vo  believe  in  beinir  subject  to  kings, 

f>residents,  rulers,  and  mngist  rates,  in  obcy- 
Dg,  honoring,  and  sustaiiiiug  the  law. 

•*  18.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true, 
chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing 
good  to  all  men  ;  indeed  we  mny  say  that 
follow  the  admonition  of  Paul.  '  We  believe 
all  things,  we  hope  all  things,'  we  have  en- 
dured many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
endure  ail  things.  If  there  in  anything  vir- 
tuous, lovely,  or  of  gotxi  report,'  or  pnJgO- 
worthj,  we  i»eek  after  these  thinea." 

William  H.  WHrnnr. 

Smith,  Sydney,  Churcli  of  England  ;  b.  at 
AViKtdford.  Esse.v,  .June  3,  1771  ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  22,  184.').  He  gained  a  fellow.sliip 
ia  New  College,  Oxford,  17iK),  and  held  vari- 
ous preferments,  hut  lived  chiefly  In  London, 
and  wrote  for  the  Edinbur^  Bmew.  Famous 
chiefly  as  a  wit  and  critic,  be  was  also  an  effcc- 
tive  preacher,  and  published  manv  .<*crmons. 
His  IjftUr$  of  Pihr  It'/why.  Lf)ndon,  lWt8. 
h:id  a  niain  share  in  preparing  the  wnv  for 
Catholic  emancipation.  His  Skftrhe»  of  Moml 
Phil.'i^Dphy  appcareii  1H,")().  and  his  memoir  by 
his  daughter.  Lady  Holland,  London  and 
Kew  York.  185S.  F.  M.  B. 

Smitb,   William   Andrew,  D.D.  (  , 

18 — ),  Mi  thodisl  Ei)isrupal  Church  South  ;  b. 
at  Fredrrirkslnirg.  Va..  Nov.  29.  1802  ;  d.  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  3Iarch  1,  1870.  After  pre- 
paring for  the  miniittry  be  was  admitted  into 
the  Virginia  Conference  in  1825,  and  cboaen 
president  of  Randolph-Macon  College  In  1846, 
and  of  Central  College,  Missouri,  in  1860. 
He  edited  for  scrernl  years  the  Chn'ttian  Ad- 
rix-iitt'  at  Hichmond,  and  pul)iished  PliiUm/phy 
Hiul  Pi  'irdrt' tif  Sltin  rii,  Nashville,  1S.'')7,  a  de- 
fence of  that  institution.  There  i.s  a  memoir 
of  him  by  Bishop  J.  C.  Oranbery  in  the  Gen- 

Smith,  William  Robertson,  LL.D.  (Aber- 
deen, 1882).  Free  Cliiircli  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at 
Keig.  Aberdeenshire.  Scotland,  Nov.  8,  ISn;  ; 
Studied  at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Bonn,  and 
Gdttingen.  and  was  in  1870  appointed  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Aberdeen,  but  was  la  1881  removed  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  account  of  his  alleged 


heretical  teadllng.  In  1883  he  was  made  Lord 
Ahnoner's  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  ; 
in  1886  librarian  to  the  uniTersity ;  in  1889 

[ffofessor  of  Arabic,  in  succession  to  Will- 
am  Wright.  He  has  published  The  (M 
TfMnmentin  tlte  JoHith  (Jliurrh,  London  1881  ; 
The  Prophein  of  hrad.  1882  :  Xinx/iip  and 
Marriage  in  Knrlt/  Arufntt,  18.'s.')  ;  L/rtitrtM  on 
tfis  BeUgion  of  the  ixrmiU*,  London  and  ^ew 
York,188». 

Smyrna  (myrrh),  an  ancient  city  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  scat  oi  one  of  the 
seven  churches  addressed  by  Christ  in  the 
i  Apocalypse  (Rev.  i.  11.  ii.  8-11).  It  was  at 
I  the  h(a<l  of  the  llerma-an  Gulf  and  40  m. 
u.  of  Ephesus.  It  was  famous  for  its  wenlth 
and  beauty.  Christiani^  traa  culy  planted 
there  and  InnilalMd  muj  nwrtyis  in  the 
persecution  tinder  Marcus  Aurenus.  among 
them  the  age<l  Polycnrp,  a  pupil  of  the  Ap«o.s- 
tle  John.  The  modern  city  bos  a  population 
of  190,000,  and  ia  a  busy  centre  of  t  rude. 

T.  W.  C. 

Smyth,  Egbert  Coffin,  D.D.  (Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, lirun8wick,31e.,  I8<i6),  Congregationaliht; 
b.  at  Brunswick,  Me..  Aug.  24,  1829  ;  gradu- 
ated at  liowdoiu  College,  1848,  and  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  18.'}8  ;  became  profes- 
sor at  Bowdoin  College  in  IB.W,  at  Audovtr 
Theological  Seminary  in  1868,  and  president 
in  1878.  Be  has  edited  the  Andowr  Maie» 
since  its  start  in  1884. 

Smythi  John,  founder  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists ;  d.  In  Holland,  1618.  He  entered  Chrisrs 

College,  Oambridgc,  1.571 ;  became  a  fellow, 
and  vicar  of  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire : 
took  charge  of  a  Separatist  congregation, 
1602  ;  imbibed  AuabaptLst  opinions,  and  (  mi- 
grated with  hi.s  llock  to  Amsterdam.  "With 
T.  Helwys  (who  afterward  went  to  London 
and  organized  the  Baptist  denomination  Here) 
he  nut  forth  a  Cbi^eonon  of  fiuth,  lie  also 
published  PrineijiUt  and  Jmrenem,  London, 
1607  ;  Pnrallfh,  Crnmtreg.  mtf-rvationt,  1809  ; 
Chtriirter  of  theRntt,  10O9  ;  JMft  rmrfa of  the 
< ' h II rr/iix  of  the  S> iHtrntion.  (See  his  TViM 
.Sf</r«,  by  H.  M.  Dexter.  Boston,  1881.) 

F.  >I.  B. 

Smyth  (Bamnel  PhilUpa),  Nrnvman,  D.D. 
OJnlversity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1881). 
Congregationalist  ;  b.  sit  I'run.Hwick,  3b'., 
Juno  25,  1843  ;  graduati  d  at  Bowdoin  Colh  ge, 
1888,  and  at  An<l<iv<  r  Theological  Semiiuiry, 
18f)7  ;  became  pa,'*tor  of  the  First  Church. 
Bangor,  Me.,  1870;  First  (Presbyterian) 
Church,  Quincy,  111.,  1876;  First  Church,  i 
New  Haven,  Ooon.,  188®.  He  is  the  author  " 
of  The  BOigiout  ?'>--Uh'!,  New  York,  1S77  : 
Old  Faith*  in  Nev  I.i'jhi,  187J>.  rev.  ed..  ls>^:  ; 
The  (>tth.>do.r  Thmlo(jy  ofTo  datj,  18^1  ;  Thi- 
Reality  of  Faith,  1884  ;  Christian  Facts  and 
Jbrwa,  1887 ;  Araonol  Omit,  18Q0. 

Socialism,  tin;  r.ame  given  to  a  c1:i<=s  of 
opinions  tliat  wouhl  reconstruct  so<  i<  ty,  in- 
troduce u  new  (li-iii!iutiou  of  pro|ierty.  and 
make  co-opt-ration  the  ruling  principle  in  ojv 
position  to  competition.  Schemes  of  this  kind 
liave  been  broached  in  all  past  ages,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  great  uptundng  caused  by  the 
French  Bevdatum,  a  oentmy  ago.  The  plans 
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of  Owen,  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  nnd  others  Imvc 
al  litUL-s  awaltened  grmt  enthusiasm,  and 
though  they  all  failed,  y(  l  even  at  ihe  prest-nt 
there  is  a  vigorous  a^rtioa  of  bocialistic 
prbdoks  alike  ia  Europe  and  America.  That 
good  nai  sprung  from  Um  morement  is  not  to 
be  denied.  The  Tital  interdependenoe  of  all 
classes,  the  faults  of  the  selfish  STSlein  pushed 
to  excess,  and  the  many  evils  inherent  in  our 
present  civilization  Imvo  been  cjirffully  dis- 
played ;  yet  the  world  al  lar^'c  luw  refused  to 
accept  tile  theory.  And  with  good  reason, 
for  it  makes  human  happiness  too  much  de- 
pendent upon  matfirial  gratitications  :  it  robs 
man  of  the  enetgf  that  springs  from  ambition; 
ft  unwisely  ignorea  Htm  clauns  of  Individual- 
ism ;  and  by  it.<i  abolition  of  social  rewards 
and  punishments  it  fails  to  hold  out  hope  to 
the  uidustrious,  or  awaken  apprehansioa 
aiuonj^  the  indolent. 

There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  no  new 
arrangement  of  government  or  law  would  do 
awaf  with  tlio  inequalities  of  condition  which 
anauch  a  painful  leatuiv  of  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Fbr  1b«w  InequalHlee  arise  from 
natural  differences  of  capacity  among  men, 
froiu  {K-rioda  of  eommercial  rtfvuliiion  and 
financial  distress,  from  providential  occur- 
rences such  as  doods,  tires,  accidents  to  life  or 
limb,  and  from  moral  causes,  such  as  intem- 
perance, imprudence,  indolence,  and  the  like. 
These  an  catues  whtdi  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
pawve  of  human  government  to  control.  With 
tlie  best  Intentions  legislators  may  produce 
the  worst  results.  Nor  would  it  be  w(dl  for 
society  to  be  on  u  dead  level  lliroughout,  for 
it  wouM  be  very  dull  and  stupid.  The  only 
effective  agent  in  subserving  the  aims  of  a 
true  social  science  is  the  gos])el,  which  lays 
its  liaod  upon  boUi  ends  of  tho  scale,  speaks 
alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  sweetly  soothes 
asperities,  enforces  righteously  the  great  bond 
of  human  brotherhood,  and  secures  its  observ- 
auco  by  layini^  \inder  it.  the  great  primary 
obligation  to  tlic  one  God  who  is  over  all. 
(.Sec  books  on  Bocialism  by  T.  D.  Woolsey 
[New  York,  im)],  Ely  tl8«3l,  Itac  [London. 
1884J,  Lavclcye  [1885],  Bax  [1886],  liehrcnds 
[New  York,  1886],  L  Bierbower  [Chicago, 
1800],  A.  Barry  [London,  IBtOt  prw. 
Bpraguc  [New  York,  1890],  William  Graham 
[London  and  New  York,  1891].)  T.  W.  C. 

Socinos,  Lisalius  and  Faustns,  uncle  and 
nephew,  gave  to  the  anti-Trinitarians  who. 
after  being  expelled  from  Switzerland,  settletl 
in  Pohinif,  the  name,  tho  doctrinal  develop- 
ment, and  the  ecclesiastical  organiaaUoa  which 
made  them  a  definite  sect— the  Socfnlans. 
Ztasllus  Socinns,  b.  nt  Siena,  Italy,  81  m. 
8.e  of  Florence,  152.")  ;  d.  at  Zurich,  May  16, 
I  ",!;.'  ;  studied  first  jurisprudence,  but  bi  i  imu 
afl'  rward  absorbed  by  theological  resean  he.s, 
which  finally  led  him  to  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  In  1547  he  left  Italy  to  avoid 
the  Inipiisition.  BsTisitcd  France,  England, 
Holland,  Qen^any,  and  Switzerland,  and 
everywhere  he  conversed  with  the  reformers, 
but  ne  ppoko  so  guardcrlly  of  his  anti-Trini- 
tarian views  that  he  es<-ai»'d  anv  serious  sus- 
picion. Twice  he  visited  Poland,  in  ]55.">  an<i 
15S8.    Faustns  Sooiaas,  also  b.  at  biena. 


1"):'9  ;  d.  at  Luclawice,  Poland,  March  8, 
lfj()4  ;  was  by  the  study  of  the  literary  re- 
mains of  his  uTK'lo  led  to  adopt  his  views  and 
coinix-'Ued  to  Ilee  from  the  luquLsitiou  in  l.'i74. 
He  settled  at  Basel.  In  1578  he  went  to  Tran- 
sylvania to  act  aa  umi^re  in  the  controversy 
between  Davldls  and  Bkuidiata.  In  1587  lie 
settled  at  Cracow,  but  was  in  1588  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  the  brutal  attacks  of  the  stu> 
dents.  lio  succeetled,  however,  in  having  tho 
AnabaplLsts  excludwi  from  the  other  l  uilari- 
ans,  who  now  beciimo  known  as  Socinians. 
ilis  Opt  ra  were  printed  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  imivth.  fnUr.  Fiohn.  The  first  part  of  tho 
17th  century  waa  a  period  of  great  promerllj 
to  the  Sodnlaaa,  though  the  Homan  Catholics 
persecuted  them  as  Arians,  and  the  religious 
liberty  of  Poland,  which  even  the  Jews  cn- 
joy«i,  waa  not  extendi-d  to  them.  Jbil  in 
1657,  during  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
I'oland,  some  Socinians  happened  to  place 
them.seivc8  under  the  protection  of  the  Swedes, 
aud  iu  1058  the  diet  of  Warsaw  marked  the 
whole  sect  aa  traitars  to  Poland  and  con- 
demned them  to  death.  In  a  short  time  they 
were  scnttere*!  ;  some  went  to  Transylvania, 
others  to  lloUaud,  etc.  (See  Fock,  iiieiniun- 
ismui,  Kiel,  1817,  and  the  art.  Unit.\ki.vn- 

18M.)  C.  P. 

SooratM,  the  Greek  dnndi  historian ;  b. 
in  Constantinople  about  880  ;  studied  rhetoric 
and  jurisprudence  ;  lived  as  a  tehdautieiu,  "  a 

cliamlier  lawyer,"  in  his  native  city,  but  took 
a  vivid  interes^t  in  ecclesiasticjil  matters,  and 
wrote,  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  K\tsi  - 
bins,  a  church  history,  comprising  the  period 
from  805-488,  and  characterized  by  amaZ' 
ing  credulity  oonoeming  all  tales  of  mliadek 
great  tolerauon  tor  hetwodos  tendendes,  and 
a  multitude  of  valtiaUe  and  well  accredited 
details.  There  are  several  editions  of  his 
works  accompanitMl  with  Latin  translations, 
and  also  an  Engli.sh  translation  revised  and 
annotated  by  A.  C.  Zcnos,  New  Tork,  Ghrl^ 
tian  Literature  Company,  1891. 

Sod'-oiB,  the  chief  of  a  group  of  cities  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim  which  for  thi  ir  wicke<lne¥s 
wert!  destroye<l  by  fire  from  liiavt  ii.  It  w;n 
situated  in  a  well-watered  plain,  fertile  "a-j 
thecarileuof  liie  I^ord."  and  therefore  ch<)sen 
by  Lot  as  his  homo  (Gen.  .xiii.  10).  Its  terri- 
ble doom  (as  recounted  in  Gen.  xix.)  is  often 
in  Scripture  held  up  as  warning  to  sinners 
(Dent.  xxix.  28,  laa.  L  9,  ziU.  19,  etc.). 
Whether  it  was  at  the  northern  or  southern 
end  of  the  lake  Is  still  undecided.  T.  W.  C. 


(swa-song),  ^atin,  /SiiMsimtMi  or 
yovMhenmn),  a  city  of  Prance,  in  the  Do* 

partment  of  Aisne,  has  been  the  seat  of  nine 
councils,  of  which  the  most  important  arc  : 
I..  71;^,  which  forbade  the  higher  clergy  to 
hunt,  light,  marry,  etc.,  and  prohibited  un- 
known rx'rsons  to  perform  ecclesiastical 
duties ;  VL,  1092,  which  passed  judgment 
iK'twccn  Ansdm  and  lioscdin,  and  compdied 
the  latter  to  rccaat :  VIL,  1181,  whkh  com- 
pelled Abelard  to  throw  all  works  into  the 
fire  with  his  own  hands;  VSH.,  which 
pave  the  veplict  in  the  case  of  Kini:  Philip 
August,  that  he  should  take  back  his  first 
wife,  the  Danish  princess  Ingeborg,  whom  he 
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had  npodiated.  The  councils  II..  III..  IV.. 
•nd  Y..  9B9,  Ml.  88S,  886,  sU  convened  In  the 

case  of  HIncmnr  of  Rln-ima,  \Fere  rather  of 
political,  council  IX.  of  merely  liturgioil  im- 
port. 

Solifidiane  (from  tolvt,  "  alone,"  aadfdss, 
"  faith"),  an  old  designatioa  of  thoee  who 
held  that  siilvnfiofi     of  fnitli  ulone. 

Sol'-o-moa  {peaceful),  the  son  and  successor 
of  David.  He  was  a  child  of  Apectal  promi.sc 
a  8am.  tU.  Id-lSX  and  before  his  birth  was 
designated  by  Ood  for  the  throne  (1  Chron. 

xxii.  9).  His  kini;ly  prospects  were  endan- 
gered by  Adonijali's  coaspiriicy.  but  at  the 
mstainc^  (tf  Xnthan  and  Bathshcliu  David  at 
once  invested  him  with  tlie  robes  of  royalty 
(1  KiugH  i.  32-.')3).  lie  \va.s  not  more  than 
twenty  when  hi»  father's  deatli  made  him 
aole  ruler.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  oiTer 
•aorifloe  at  CHbera,  and  here  when  Qod  pro- 
posed to  grant  what  he  should  asli.  he  made 
choice  of  wisdom,  to  whidi  Ood  added  Tidies 
and  lionor  (iii.  4-1.')). 

The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  very  pros- 
perous, lie  showed  great  sajideity,  and  his 
fame  for  wisdom  was  .spread  all  over  the  East 
(1  Kings  iv.  29-34,  2  Chron.  ix.).  His  court 
was  distinguished  for  its  raagnidoenee.  and  In 
Us  reign  Israel  had  a  flourwbing  commerce 
(1  Kings  ix.  28-28 ;  x.  22).  He  built  the 
statclv  temple  designed  t)y  Ins  fatln  r,  and 
established  the  regular  services  anurding  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  tlie  courses  of  i\\c  priests 
and  Levites.  He  built  a  splendid  palace  for 
himself  and  another  for  Pharm)h's  daughter, 
and  Tarfous  other  structures  in  Jerusalem  and 
elaeirherQ.  Scarcely  any  element  of  pros- 
peri^  seoned  wanting,  and  his  name  became 
•  srnonym  for  wealth  and  honor. 

But  in  the  latlt-r  part  of  his  rei^-'ti  he  was 
drawn  aside  by  his  uuiuerous  forei^'u  wives 
and  concubines  into  the  pnietiee  of  alxnni- 
nable  idolatries,  which  drew  down  heavy  judg- 
ments and  forfeited  the  favor  of  Ofxl.  Ha 
fell  from  the  height  of  wisdom  into  the  depth 
of  folly.  And  though  his  reign  was  prevail- 
ingly peaceful  there  were  serious  disturbances 
prtMluced  by  Hadad,  llezon,  and  Jerolxiani 
(1  Kings  XL).  And  while  there  was  great 
outward  prosperity,  the  people  felt  the  weight 
of  forced  service  and  excessive  taxatkm, as the 
revolt  under  Kehoboam  shows. 

I  had  a  wide  range  of  mental  capac- 


ity, was  a  profound  student  of  nature,  a  poet 
whose  soDjts  were  1005.  a  philosopher  wnose 
proverbs  were  30nO  (l  KitiL's  iv,  Tlie 
writings  which  In  ar  his  name  tt  siifv  to  his 
gieat  and  varied  ability,  nor  does  his  degen- 
eiacy  in  his  later  years  Iletract  from  the  value 
of  the  inspired  writings  of  liis  youth  and  man- 
hood. The  Scrii)ture  records  his  life,  con- 
cealing no  sin.  and  offering  no  excuse,  and  so 
fttmialies  to  all  readers  an  illustrious  example 
of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  the 
perils  of  prosperity.  His  experiemc  enforces 
his  own  maxim  us  to  the  paramount  iniixir- 
tan(!e  of  "  fi  ariuLr  fio<l  and  keeping  his  cum- 
nundments."  (See  F.  W.  Farrar,  isdomon, 
\ki$      mnd  TfsMt,  New  York,  1888.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Somasohlans,  The,  a  monastic  order  of  the 


Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  effect  of  the  n> 
rival  which  iim  Reformation  caused  also 

within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Home,  re- 
ceived their  name  from  Sonittscho,  a  villaire 
between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  where  In  1538 
Girolanio  Miani  (Hieronymus  .Emiliamis) 
formed  an  association  which,  conlirme*!  by 
I'aul  HI.  in  1540.  adopted  the  rules  of  Bt. 
Augustine  and  soon  grew  into  a  regular  or- 
der. Though  at  ooa  time  it  had  throe  pror* 
inces.  it  never  achieved  any  noticeable  success 
and  died  at  lust  frtmi  inanition,  but  the  found- 
er's life  may  l>e  found  in  Acta  iSaiicU/rum, 
vol.  ii. 

Song  of  Solomon,  called  "The  Song  of 
Songs,"  i.e.,  the  most  excellent  of  songs,  also 
"  Canticles,"  after  the  name  in  the  Latin  ^ul* 

gate.  It  has  always  formefl  part  of  the  canon, 
and  been  held  in  high  ratecm  by  Jews  and 
Clirislians.  There  seerns  to  be  no  Ktit^ieieiit 
n  ason  to  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  pen  of 
S.iloiuuu  in  tlie  fornn-r  jvart  of  his  reign. 
Very  v.irious  opinions  prcvoil  as  to  its  sub- 
ject.   The  chief  may  lie  thus  characterized: 

1.  rAtfX«tor(i^.— Asearly  aathefithoeatuiy 
Theodore  of  Monsaesta  maintained  that  it  cele- 
brated the  earthly  love  and  marriage  of  Solo- 
mon and  his  bride,  Pharaoh's  daugliter.  For 
a  longtime  this  literal  acceptation  of  the  soug 
met  with  little  favor,  but  willuu  a  century 
or  two  it  has  been  revived,  the  bride  some- 
times being  regarded  as  an  Egyptian  princess, 
but  more  generally  as  an  Israelite  shepherdi  ss 
from  Shunem.  Bat  on  this  view  it  ia  hard 
to  see  the  need  of  the  aong,  or  to  account  for 
the  place  it  has  held  in  the  hearts  of  (Jod's 
peof»le.  [A  mo<lirtcation  of  tlie  literal  view 
IS  tliat  it  celebrates  the  intercourse  Intwcen 
Soloiutui  and  a  pea-'^ant  niaiilen,  w  ho  is  proof 
against  all  his  blandishments  and  faithful  to 
her  shepherd  lover,  whom  she  prefers  to  the 
king.  This  is  the  view  advocated  by  Griffls 
(see  bdowX  and  turns  the  song  into  a  praise  of 
pure  love  between  the  sexes,  a  theme  every 
way  wortliv  of  the  pen  of  inspiration  ] 

3.  T/t):  All' f/'tria^l.  —  Thif^  maintains  that  the 
persons  :in<l  objicts  (lescri!i<  <1  ai  eiiiere  tigures 
for  spiritual  persons  and  objei  t.s,  and  the  lat- 
ter alone  are  conleraplatcti  by  the  writer. 
The  song  thus  sets  forth  the  love  of  Jehovah 
for  Israel,  or  of  Christ  for  lifs  church,  or  the 
loving  communion  between  the  Lord  and  the 
individual  believer.  This  view  has  Ix-cn  en- 
tertained by  the  Jewish  Church  in  general 
and  the  majoritv  of  riiristian  expositors. 

3.  The  Ttfiii  ii'  —  This  accepts  the  f>nng  fis 
setting  forth  primarily  the  ioving  intercourse 
of  Solomon  and  his  bride,  but  this  us  shadow- 
ing  forth  the  gracious  affection  between  Qod 
and  hts  chosen.  Nothing  Is  more  common  In 
Scripture  than  the  representation  of  Jehovah's 
union  to  his  people  a.s  a  marriage  n-lation,  and 
the  sinfulness  of  the  latter  a.s  a  spiritual  adul- 
tery (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  Num.  xv.  89.  Isji.  liv.  6, 
Jer.  iii.,  E/ek.  xvi.,  Hos.  i.-iii.  John  iii.  2^^, 
.Malt.  xii.  39,  Eph.  v.  23,  Itev.  xix.  7-0.  etc.). 
This  Is  the  way  in  which  the  book  strikes  an 
Oriental  mind  at  this  day.  Regarded  in  this 
light  the  mmg  has  fScdthe  fi^h  and  warmed 
tlic  heart  of  earnest  believers  in  ev<  ry  ivsi-. 

In  form  the  work  is  a  lyrical  dialogue,  the 
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■makers  being  Solomon,  the  bride,  and  a 
cbonu  of  vireius,  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
Tiie  traBBtotlon  of  the  Bong  is  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  Revised  Version.   The  reatler 

should  unilcrstiiiid  tlmt  in  such  passjiges  as  1 
T.  14  the  nftreuco  is  to  a  cluthcd  body,  and 
not  the  contrary. 

[Literature. — L.  WithiriLrton,  Solomon's 
S.>iig  Trantidtal  and  Erplaiiuil.  Boston,  18<51  ; 
Professor  J.  Strong,  Sacred  IdyU :  A  Metrical 
Vertian,  New  York,  1889  ;  for  a  mystical  cx- 
phination,  see  J.  Langer,  FrL-iburg-in  Br., 
1890 ;  Ch.  Trillan  do  la  BigoltiiSre,  Paris, 
IHIIO  ;  for  a  prcsentution  of  a  mocliflcation  of 
the  literiil  vi»  \v  s.  o  W.  E.  Orims.  The  Lily 
anwng  T/:-'ni/<,  Boston,  18&0 ;  for  Koman 
Cutholic  c;oiimu;nt!iriis  O.  S.  B.  Tiefenthal, 
Kemptcn,  1890  ;  P.  Brevet,  Mayenne,  1890 ; 
G.  Giflman,  Paris,  1890.]  T.  W.  C. 

Sorbonne,  The,  was  founded  in  I'itW  by  Rob- 
ert of  Sorbon  or  Sorbonne,  a  place  in  Cliam- 
pagne,  who  was  chaplain  to  Louis  IX.  It 
was  simply  a  charltabn  instltatioD  established 

for  the  purpoee  of  encouraging  the  study  of 
theology,  by  providing  free  board  and  lodj^ing 
for  the  theological  stuilcnts  in  the  l"niviTsitv 
of  Paris.  IJkc  all  iii>titulioii.s  of  the  kind, 
lik?'  university  itself,  it  ■\v;i3  organized  on 
a  niouastic  plan.  It  bore  the  name  Coiigre- 
gatio  jKtuperum  magittrorum  ttudenUVM  in 
^eotoffica  faeuUate,  aod  its  rules  were  coa- 
llrmM  bj  Clement  IV.  The  theological  lec- 
tures, at  least  the  official  ones,  were  delivered 
in  llie  archiepiscoiml  palace,  l)ut  the  college 
hail,  of  ( (iiirse,  like  every  moua.stery,  a  teacher 
of  theology  wlio  wa.s  t  liarged  with  tlic  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  the  studies  of  the 
inmates.  As  it  generally  took  from  .S4'ven  to 
ten  years  to  go  through  a  full  course  of  theol- 
ogy, as  the  uoctCDa  often  remained  for  several 
yeara  in  the  college  after  ilnishtng  their  oomw, 
and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  tlio  older  students 
to  help  the  younger  ones,  the  college  was  from 
its  very  beginning  not  a  mere  ixmnling  house, 
l)ut  also  a  stiliool.  Thus  it  wa.s  quite  natural 
that  the  theological  lectures,  when  rooms  had 
to  be  provided  for  them  outside  of  the  archi- 
episctqpal  palace,  should  be  transferred  to  tlie 
college,  and  this  cimunstance  caused  the 
name  of  the  Sorbonne  to  be  applied  also  to 
the  theological  faetilty,  though  in  reality  they 
were  two  dilTcrent  things.  (See  Dubarlc, 
m Htm  re  de  VVmunia  Ob  JM,  Paris,  1644, 

2  vols.) 

Soter,  pope  from  168  to  176  (or  1T7).  He 
is  said  to  be  A  native  of  Campania  and  tu  have 
vnittcn  against  the  Monlanists.  His  work 
called  forth  a  reply  from  Tortullinn.  A  let- 
ter to  the  Corinthiaus  and  some  decretals  are 
attributed  to  him.  The  latter  have  been  lost. 

C  H.  Jit  3. 

SelaKlology  b  fliat  brandi  of  dogmatics 
which  treats  of  the  work  of  salvation,  .so  far 
as  it  has  tx-c-n  wrouglit  out  by  the  seeonfl  per. 
w>n  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  to  ins  distinguished  j 
from  Chri.stology,  which  treats  solely  of  the 
j)er.son  of  Chri.st,  his  divinity,  and  his* human- 
ity, and  tlic  combination  of'theee  two  natures 
in  his  single  and  perfect  pononaltty.  Yet 
soteriology  is  closely  connecled  with  Chris* 
tology.  for  the  performance  of  (^ulst's  medi- 


atorial  work  rests  upon  his  divine-human  per- 
son. That  work  is  consummated  in  the  dis' 
charge  of  his  threefold  office  as  prophet,  priest, 
and  king.   See  the  art.  Jbsits  Crhimt,  Or- 

i  KICKS  OK.  It  therefore  does  not  include  tlmse 
nsiKH  lsof  salvation  wliieli  involve  on  one  hide 
the  electing  love  and  purpose  of  the  Father, 
and  on  the  other,  the  efficiency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  application  of  savmg  grace.  Its 
sphere  lies  in  the  execution  of  God's  purpose 
bv  testifying  to  Its  nature  and  dunder,  bj 
actually  offering  an  atoning  sacrilloe  of  in« 
Unite  value,  and  thus  restoring  the  lost  har- 
mony between  Qod  and  man,  ami  liy  e^ta^>- 
lishlng  and  administering  a  kingdom  cf  gr.n  e 
whicli  has  no  end. 

The  foregoing  is  objective  soteriology,  but 
there  is  also  a  sublective  side  of  the  doctrine, 
which  treala  of  the  work  in  tlie  soul  and  is 
expressed  In  the  terms  regeneratiott  and  sano- 
tilication.  T.  W.  C. 

BooL  The  word  rendered  soul  in  the  Scrip- 
tures often  denotes  mere  animal  life,  the  seat 
of  sensations  and  appetites,  and  is  so  trans- 
lated (Gen.  i.  20,  ix.  4,  Malt.  11.  20,  vi.  25), 

hut  it  i.s  also  used  to  denote  the  .'spiritual  na- 
ture of  man,  the  scat  of  his  thoughts  and 
alTections.  that  which  di-liuguishes  him  from 
the  brute  creation  and  in  which  chiedj  con- 
sists his  n  semblance  to  Qod  ((jen.  i  M).  To 
man  alone  does  the  fiiUe  ascribe  rsMm*  eon- 
science,  the  knowledge  of  God,  wisdom.  Im- 
mortality, and  the  hope  of  future  everlasting 
happiness,  ilen  alone  are  threatened  with 
punishment  in  another  world.  (Ps.  xli.  4, 
xlii.  4,  ciii.  1,  Lam.  iii.  24.  2.',  Matt.  x.  28,  xl. 
29.) 

In  two  places  (1  Thcss.  v.  28,  Heb.  iv.  12) 
the  Scripture  seems  to  distioguLsh  between 
soul  and  spirit^  and  hence  the  tripartite  theoiT 
of  man's  nattire  was  derived,  a  theory  held 

In  the  Ante  Xicene  Cliurch  and  ndojited  liy 
some  now.  Bni  it  is  disproved  by  the  orig- 
inal account  of  man's  creation,  and  by  the 
common  usage  of  Serii)ture,  which  again  and 
again  represents  soul  and  IkkIj'  as  the  whole 
of  man  and  regards  sotd  and  spirit  as  equiva- 
lent (Luke  i.  46,  47).  Tlic  pas.sages  above  re- 
ferred to  are  simply  rhetorical.  The  doctrinal 
uses  of  trichotomy  do  not  commend  It  to 
favor. 

The  immort.ality  of  the  .soul  !»  a  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  of  I  hristianily.  It  was  lield  as  n 
conjecture  or  a  hoj)c  liy  the  ancient  lieatben, 
iiut  with  no  conviction.  It  had  a  prominent 
ulace  in  the  religion  of  Egypt,  but  among  the 
Hebrews  was  only  partiallv  revealed.  Mndi 
more  is  said  about  the  sadness  of  the  grave 
thMi  of  the  life  beyond,  and  the  prevailing 
tone  in  speaking  of  sheol  or  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  is  sad.  But  it  is  ijuite  olherwi.se 
m  the  later  dispensation.  For  the  C'hristiaa 
death  is  robbed  of  his  sting,  and  to  dio  is  gain, 
unspeakable  gidn.  T.  W.V. 

i  Soal-'Sleep,  or  Psychopamiychism  (from 
mill  all  nig/it),  denotes  that  view  of  the  soul 
lK>tween  death  and  the  resurrection  according 
to  which  the  soul  is  asleep.  The  notion  orig- 
inated among  the  Arabian  and  ArmenUm  sects, 
but  some  traces  of  it  are  fccn  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.   It  was  condemned  by  sevenl 
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councils,  but  revived  at  the  Reformatioii  by 
SodDians  and  Anabaptists.  OalTin  wrote 
against  it  in  bis  D«  Ptgehapannw^Ua.  It  lias 
been  ably  advocated  by  C.  F.  Hudson  in 

America,  and  was  regaraed  by  the  late  Arrh- 
bishop  Wlmtcly  as  probablti.  It  lias  never 
bi't  n  liclil  l)v  any  duueli  or  pennanetit  school 
of  theoloyiaas.  T.  W.  C. 

South,  Robert,  D.D.  (Oxford  imZ),  Church 
of  England  ;  b.  at  Hackney,  now  a  part  of 
Xjonduu,  1633;  d.  in  London,  July  8,  1716. 
He  passed  from  W&stminster  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  1651  ;  B.A.,  1654  ;  M.A.,  1657.  Or- 
dained, 163B,  by  a  deprived  bishop,  htsdiurch 
principles  were  developed  at  the  Restoration. 
Chosen  public  orator  of  the  university,  1660, 
he  rit  once  iruineil  hi^h  rank  as  a  preacher,  and 
Wiis  niaiio  prebendary  of  Westminster.  1003  ; 
chaplain  succcs-sively  to  Clarendon  (1661),  to 
the  duke  of  York  (1667),  to  Hyde,  amba»«Mlor 
to  Poland  (1676),  and  to  the  king ;  rector  of 
IsUp,  Oxfordshire,  1078.  Having  inlwrited 
wwtth.  be  could  afford  Indillnenoe  to  wr- 
eWM,  and  i.i  said  to  have  declined  offers  of 
Usboprics  ;  others  claim  that  "  his  (juorrcl- 
80metem])i'ranif'iit  prevented  his  pnim<.itiou. " 
Different  acconnts  of  liis  chanirlcr  agree  as 
to  his  wit,  k-arnini^,  and  cloiiu.  :u  c  Gener- 
ous with  money,  he  was  intolerant  in  theology 
and  politics ;  a  Calvini^t  in  opinion,  he  was 
''embittoredagaiostdisseiitera.''  Heopposed 
ooneeariona  and  the  Act  of  Ttoleratton.  and 
carried  on  (lWS-94)  an  acrimonious  contro- 
Tersf  with  Dr.  W.  Sherlock  (q.v.).  As  a 
preadier  he  has  had  few  cqual.s.  Lord 
Brougham  allows  him  "  ingenuity,  subtlety, 
brilliancy."  "  Wit  was  his  talent,  yet  he: 
often  reiw^es  sublimity,"  says  Dr.  Knox  ; 
"bat  ksiintlier  to  be  admired  than  imitated. " 
"  His  manner  waa  at  tliat  time  original."  aajs 
Ballam.  beto^  "freo  from  peatntry,  and 
•liounding  withcolioijuial  novelties  of  i'liom. " 
His  sermons  were  gathcretl  in  '(  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1692,  and  have  been  rept-ar.  lly  rcjirinted. 
His  Optra  P,t»tfiHina  JmUm  appeared  with  a 
nit;raoir,  1717,  antl  his  works,  Oxford,  IbliS, 
7  vols.;  Boston,  1867-71,  6  Tols.:  London, 
19».8vob.  F.H.B. 

South  America,  Presbyterian  Ohurchos. 
8ee  Pbesuytkjuan  Cuojiciees,  Socth  Am- 
SBICA,  p.  TOO. 

Southcott,  Joanna,  b.  at  Gittisham,  Devon- 
shire, Eiiifl an  1,  al)oiit  IToO  ;  d.  in  London. 
Dec.  27,  1811 :  publi^^hwl  in  the  form  of  small 
pamphlets  two  volumes  of  "  prophecies."  rep- 
resenting herself  as  "  the  lirlae<»  the  Idimb, " 
and  flnaliy.  in  her  sixty-fourth  year,  announc- 
ing that  on  Oct.  19,  1814,  .she  should  give 
birth  to  tln!  new  Messiah.  When  .she  died, 
two  months  later,  she  .still  believed  in  herself, 
and  had  about  1(>(),()()0  followers,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  failure  of  her  last  and  greatest  proph- 
ecy, there  is  still  a  sect,  Sabbatarians,  or  Tsevr 
Isnelites  or  Southoottiami,  who  expect  a  near 
Uessiah.  (Heo  HattMas,  J.  R*$  J^npheeia 
end  Cam  footed,  London.  1833.) 

Soiomnif  SalaminiiM  Baxmias,  b.  in  the 
4th  Christian  century ;  was  a  contemporary  of 
Socrates  (q. v.),  and  lived,  like  him.  in  Con- 
•tantiooplo  as  a  tehotattieua.  "  a  ciiambcr  lav/- 


yer,"  and  wrote  a  work  on  tlie  Idstoiy  of  tlie 
choreh  trauk  CBS  to  489,  wliich  foltows  that 
of  Socrates  very  closely,  though  on  monastic 
matters  It  has  some  independent  and  original 
information.  It  was  eflited  bv'  Valesius,  Paris, 
1668.  and  by  Hus-scy,  Oxford,  I860:  best 
Eng.  trans,  (in  same  vol.  with  Socrates)  by 
C.  D.  Hartranft,  New  York.  Christian  Liter- 
ature CkMnpanj,  1801. 

Spalding,  Martin  John,  D.D.  (Rome,  183:)), 
Homan  Catholic  bishop  ;  b.  In  Marion  County, 
Ky..  Mav  23,  1810  ;  d.  in  Baltimore.  Feb.  7, 
1872.  Ho  studied  theology  in  liomc  ;  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1834,  and  made  bishop  of 
LouisviUe,  18.10.  and  archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
1864.  He  built  the  cathedral  of  Louisville, 
founded  The  CathoUf  A<lr> tcitti .  xwixWwl  Iho 
Jesuits  and  imported  the  Trappist,s,  and  pub- 
lished lliM-'rii  ij'  the  Protectant  Ittforiiuition, 
Louisville.  l!S(M)^  2  vols.,  Sth  ed.,  Baltimore, 
1875  ;  Licturcs  on  tim  Gem  ral  Eciilenett  (jjT 
OatMieitg,  1847.  ath  ed..  1866:  Mi«eUanM, 
185S,  Otiicd..  1866 :  Ftipai  Infcmottg,  1870. 

fllpengonlMtg^  Augustus  Oottlieb,  Mora- 
vian bunop ;  b.  at  Klettenberg.  Prussia,  July 
15,  ITOi ;  <L  at  Berthelsdorf,  near  Herrnbut. 
Saxony,  Sept.  18,  1702.  A  graduate  of  Jena, 
he  became  an  assistant  professor  there,  and 
later  obtained  a  i>ri)fes.sors]iip  at  Ilalle,  1733. 
His  connection  with  ZinzLiulurf,  however, 
cost  him  his  seat.  From  llallc,  1733.  he  be- 
took himself  to  Ilerrnhut.  where  he  became 
an  assistant  niini>U'r.  In  1735  he  was  given 
t  he  leadership  of  a  colony  of  Moraviaiis  who 
sought  to  establish  tliemselves  at  Savannah, 
Ga..  and  his  Influence  upon  John  Wesley  dur- 
ing this  period  was  of  profound  importance. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Pennsylvania  to  labor 
among  the  German  settlers  as  an  evangelist. 
This  work  was  interrupted  by  a  commis-sion 
to  make  a  visitation  to  the  ]kforavian  mission 
on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  In  1741-42  he 
was  active  in  England.  On  June  15.  1744. 
having  been  appointed  to  preride  OTer  the 
affairs  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  .\nierica. 
ho  was  con.secrate<i  a  bishop  at  Ilerruhaag. 
Arriving  at  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year,  he  supi  rintended  the  Mora- 
vian mi-s.sions  among  tlie  Indians  and  tin  ir 
cvangelbtic  effort.s  among  the  white  Peltiers 
with  signal  ahilitv,  until  1861,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brief  periods  from  1840  till  18&1 
and  1858-54,  when  ne  was  alxient  in  Biurope. 
As  apologist  of  his  Brethren  against  the 
controversial  attacks  of  the  I.,iitlieran8  and 
Pietists,  and  as  administrator  of  affairs  during 
the  perilous  timt>s  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  his  abilities  shone  forth  hriglitly.  In 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1752.  with  five  associ- 
ates, he  made  his  way  to  the  primeral  wilder- 
ness of  western  North  Carolina,  to  survey  a 
tract  of  land  bought  by  the  church  from  Lord 
Granville.  Roth  Iwfore  and  afti  r  the  Isidian 
war  he  made  extended  missionary  lours  into 
the  Indian  country,  and  was  ado|)ti'd  into  tho 
Iroquois  Confetleracy,  receiving  tlic  name  of 
Tffirhitontle,  or  a  Row  of  Trees.  From  1702- 
02  he  was  nuiioly  engaged  in  the  work  which 
devolved  upon  tho  chief  executive  board  of 
the  Moravian  Church  in  Germany,  bcbg  Its 
president  f jr  twen^-tliree  years. 
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He  was  prL'-ciniiiL'iitly  tlif  tli('ol<i;riaii  df  tlie 
ReuL'wyil  Muraviaii  Cl>urch,  drawini;  u[)  in 
1777  his  Ilka  Fidei  Fratrum,  Barb\ ,  17^2, 
jBng.  trans,  by  La  Trobe,  under  the  title  Ejc- 
poSUot^^ChrutianlhetriM,  London,  17tH, 
n  tbe  noocniaed  tf  tenwnt  of  Morarian  be- 
lief. Hfa  other  vrmlavrtnDarleffung  richtiger 
AntmrUn.  Tjcipzig,  1751,  and  tkhUtiis-Schrift,  , 
1752,  apologetic  works  in  defence  of  Zinzen- 
dorf,  and  I^fx'ii  dm  Grufen  roii  Ziiaeiidorf, 
Barby,  1773-74,  3  vols..  ahri<lire(i  Enir.  trans., 
London,  1838.  (See  Ki>ler.  IjiUn  SjMUfjut- 
bergt,  Borby,  1794  ;  Leddcrhoae,  Lcben  A.  (J. 
Bpangtnbergt,  Bitehtift  der  BrMergemdne, 
Hddelberg,  1816.  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1855, 
•ad  Frick,  Britrdge  tur  Lebensgetchichte  A.  G. 
i^anffHAtrgt,  HaUe,  1884.) 

J.  T.WLOK  Hamilton. 

Sparrow,  William,  Episcopalian  ;  b.  in 
Massachusetts,  March  12,  ISOl  ;  il.  at  Alex- 
andria. Va.,  Jan.  17,  1854.  He  was  in  Ire- 
land. 180&-17  ;  studied  at  Columbia  College, 
1819-21 ;  Utudit  at  Miami,  1824-25.  and  at 
Ckuttliier.  18W-40;  profefMwr  of  aystematic 
divinity  and  Christian  evidences  at  Alexan- 
dria, 1840-74.  HLs  Serinom  appeared.  New 
York,  1878,  and  his  L(fe  and  Vorreapondenee, 
by  C.  Walker,  tho  same  year.       F.  M.  B. 

Sp«ncer,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1665), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Boctou,  Kent. 
1630 ;  d.  at  Caml)ri<lge,  ilay  37,  1095.  He 
entezw  Corpus  Christ!  Collc^^e,  Cambridge, 
1645  i  M.A.,  1662.  fellow,  1636.  wd  maaler. 
1687 ;  rector  of  Landbeadi  and  ftrdtdaacon 
of  Sudbury,  1667  :  prebendary  of  E^y,  1672. 
and  dean,  1677.  He  wrote  Vonreming  Prod- 
igie*,  London,  16GJi-05,  Dt  Vrim.  ct  T%uin- 
mim,  1669,  and  Ik  kgibiiA  /f</jni"niiu  rituali- 
ftuf.  Cambridge,  1685,  2  vols.;  in  completer 
form,  1727.  Tho  latter,  his  t  hief  work,  had 
been  vilified  by  Witsius.  Ormc,  and  .lirch- 
biahop  Ifigaa,  aa  afflrmlng  wl»t  it  expressly 
deniea.  tbat  the  Jewtih  rltaal  was  borroweil 
from  the  Ei^yptian.'?."  Such  U  the  fate  of 
learning  when  buried  in  a  dead  luu^ua^c^ 

l4peMV(spa'-ner).  PhUlpp  Jakob,  (he  father 
of  pietism ;  b.  at  Ilappoltsweiler,  Upper 
AUace,  .Ian.  13,  KWo  .  <!.  in  Ii<Tlin,  Eeh.  5. 
1705  ;  studied  theolojjv  ut  Slr:Ls.Hl)urg.  visited 
Basel,  Geneva,  and  Ttll)int:<n,  and  bi'came 

Sreachcr  at  Strassburg,  l<k53,  at  Fmnkfort, 
N6,  court  preacher  in  Dresden,  1680,  and 
pMlor  of  St.  NilKolai  in  Berlin,  1691 .  He  was 
pious  almost  by  nature,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
mildness  and  forbearance  of  his  charact*  r,  lie 
very  early  came  into  direct  oppositi(m  to  that 
kind  of  Christianity  \\  hirli  is  only  n  name 
and  a  form.  He  begun  his  reform  labors  in 
Frankfort,  improving  the  metliod  of  cate- 
dietical  work,  instituting  tlie  eoBtffia  pietatit, 
private  meetings  for  reciprocal  edification, 
etc.  and  published  Pia  denderia  oder  henliehe* 
Vaiamgen  run-h  gottgefflUiger  Ile»»frnng  der 
wAmt  er.irrjih'Hrfirn  Kirr/u\  lOT-'),  .  Vhimirin/' 
Chtt«tt}fli'ihrthiit.  etc.,  in  which  his  i;leas  stand 
out  clciirly  .-is  well  as  i;i  thn■^e  of  Ids  Thi<>-  | 
logiixfis  B^ifnktn,  1700-02,  4  vols.,  whi<  li  he- 
long  to  tbat  time.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Dresden  tlie  oppoattton  to  Um  began.  Tiie  | 


el<  I  tor.  .Tohaim  Georg  III.,  a  noisy  soldier 
wiiij  likeii  to  feel  uueutbarrassed  on  all  sides, 
t<juk  a  dislike  to  him  and  showed  it.  The 
professors  of  Leipsig,  representatives  of  the 
old,  stiff,  Lnttunan  orthodoxy,  saw  that 
though  they  were  not  directly  attacked  by 
tlie  new  pastor,  tliey  were  openly  deserted 
their  old  stuch  nts,  anil  tliev  felt  jcidous.  His 
followers  were  not  very  uiscrcet  and  he  was 
himself  not  very  tlrm  in  face  of  fanati-' 
cism.  In  many  respects  his  position  l)ecame 
Ijctter  when  he  removed  to  Berlin,  though 
tho  opposition  now  assumed  formidable  ai* 
mensiona.  Tiie  University  of  Halle,  just 
founded,  was  completely  under  his  control 
and  bccamethc  homo  of  pietism.  All  the  more 
decidedly  the  Univcrsitj'  of  Wittenberg  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  publLshed,  in 
ion.'),  a  manifesto  in  which  they  acctiscd  liim 
of  2&4  heresies.  He  answered  with  his  Auf- 
ricMige  Ucbereinstimmui^  mit  der  Attgltur^ 
itehen  Koi^emm,  and  a  few  yearn  after  Us 
death  eeOegia  pittaHt  were  held  In  tbe  royal 
palace  of  Berlin.  There  Is  no  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  but  a  complete  list  of  them 
i.s  in  ( 'an-.ti  ill's  lA^x  iii^iH'hrcihHng,  1740.  Wil- 
dcnhahn'.s  popular  of  Spentr  was  trans- 
lated into  Englidt  by  O.  A.  Wenad,  Philadel- 
phia, C.  P. 

Speratui,  Patil,  b.  at  Rottweil  (hence  a 
JluMU),  Franconia,  Dec.  18,  1484;  d.  at 
Marienwerder,  Weat  Pruaaia,  Aug.  12. 1661 ; 
studied  theology  In  Paris  and  Italy,  hnt  em> 
braced  the  Beformation  ;  began  to  preach  in 
Austria,  but  had  to  flee  from  Vienna  in  1521  ; 
went  to  Ofen  (Hiidal  and  tli(  n<'e  to  Iglau,  but 
wa-s  again  compelled  to  Ilee  ;  weltled  in  1523  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  aided  Luiher  in  tho 
compilation  of  the  Gkrman  hymn-b(M)k,  and 
was  in  1525  made  court  preacher  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  ana  in  1529  bishop  of 
Pomemnin.  He  wrote  several  hymns,  still  In 
use.  His  life  was  written  bv  Casack,  Bruns- 
wick, 1861  :  Presscl,  Elbcffcld,  1802,  and 
TrantsDlwrger.  Ighm,  186a. 

Spices  is  the  r(  n<lering  of  four  Hebrew 
words,  and  includes  not  only  fragrant  gums 
such  as  myrrh,  and  roots  and  barks  such  aa 
cassia,  cinnamon,  cane,  etc.,  but  also  fragrant 
seeds  and  the  iK>rf umcs  of  flowen  {OaaSL  Ir. 
14.  16).  Some  of  these  subataiMM  wepa  wad 
in  compounding  the  sacred  Incense  and  anoint- 
ing oil  (Ex.  XXV.  0,  XXX.  2:i-25,  8-1.  85).  Some 
Were  nnnlucts  of  Palestine  ;  others  were  olj- 
tained  from  Arabia,  Persia,  or  India.  Tho 
Greek  word  rendered  "spices"  (Mark  xvl.  1, 
Lnka  ZXiii.  56)  denotes  aromatic  substancea 
in  gennal.  The  two  apeclfied  in  John  xix. 
89,  were  a  gum  and  a  fragrant  wood. 

T.  W.  C. 

8pieira(spe-a  rii).FnuioeaoO|  b.  at  Citadella, 
near  Padua,  about  1496;  a.  there.  Dec.. 
1548 ;  was  a  tawyar,  rich  and  (nuMed.  when 
he  embraced  the  Refortnattou  and  began  to 

pnarh  l)f>ih  publicly  and  in  private.  But 
when  he  licarcf  that  he  was  alxiut  to  Ik-  .sum- 
tnoiK'd  In  Rome  to  H]>;x'ar  lyefore  llir  imjuisi- 
tion,  he  hastened  to  Venice,  confes.scd  repent- 
ance to  the  Roman  legate  there,  subscribed  a 
recantatitm  drawn  up  1^  him,  and  read  Ik 
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aloud  in  the  church  of  Citadella  In  the  pms- 
ence  of  2(KK)  persons.    Immediately  after  ar- 
riving home  from  tliat  act  he  was  seized  with 
,  unutterable  despair,  fully  convinced  that  he 
f  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and 
died  a  few  days  after.  The  event  miMle  a 
'  deep  Impreflsion  not  only  in  Italj  bat  in  £u- 
.  rope,  and  was  deecribed  bj  four  of  his  Inti- 
mate friends  In  a  Latin  work  with  a  preface 
bv  Calvin.    (See  Nathaniel  Bacon,  rnmn's 
i)pira.  London,  1638,  frequently  reprinted. 
e.f:..  I84r>.  and  hit  life  in  Italiui  by  Oomba. 
Rome,  1872.) 

Spinola,  Ohristoval  Rqjaa  de,  d.  MarcJh  12, 
lf5!)5  ;  was  a  native  of  Spain  and  a  niembor  of 
the  Fnincuscon  order  ;  came  to  Vienna  in  KiM 
as  confessor  to  the  empress,  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess, and  was  in  1686  made  bishop  of  Wiener- 
Nettrtadt.  He  was  enthusiastte  for  the  idea 
of  bringing  about  a  union  between  the  Prot- 
estant and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
succeeded  in  making  the  Hanoverian  court 
interested  in  the  case,  and  ncgotiaticms  were 
opened  between  him  on  llm  one  side,  and 
I^ibnitz,  Mnlanus,  and  the  Helmstttdt  theo- 
logians on  t  lie  other.  He  made  hil  proposi- 
tions in  ibyuto  area  Chriitianoruimmnnium 
mtmiatUctim  rmniorum,  and  they  answered 
with  Methodua  redueendm  unionis,  etc.  The 
pope  soemed  not  un willing  to  enter  into  the 
scheme,  wbea  Bplnola  diea.  Bee  LsiaiiiTi, 
p.  485. 

Spinoza,  Barnoh,  b.  in  Amsterdam,  Not. 

24,  1G32  ;  d.  at  The  Hapie,  Feb.  21,  1677. 
His  parents  were  Jews,  but  he  himself  wa.s 
Tery  early  expelled  from  tlie  synagoi,'ue  by 
the  rabbis  on  aicount  of  herefiv.  Ho  then  rc- 
mofed  to  iihyiiisburg,  where  ne  spent  several 
yean  polishing  lenses  for  telescopes,  but  soon 
after  toe  publication  of  his  work  on  Descartes, 
1663,  he  settled  at  The  Hague  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Jan  de  Witt.  In  1670  appeared  his 
Trur/titu-n  t/ienloffi'ro  politiruti ;  his  Ethirtt  was 
not  puf)lished  until  after  his  death.  In 
his  Irartiitv^  theolofjirn-politirus  lie  sets  fortli 
that  distinction,  now  so  widely  accepted, 
between  religion  and  science,  between  theol- 
ogy and  philosophr,  according  to  wbicb  thev 
represent— not.  loaeed,  a  doable  trntb,  such 
as  the  mediaeval  phi!osf)p?u'rs  had  it — but  two 
different  siiliurL'^.  lliought  and  action,  theory 
nil  i  ]ir;u-ti(  t'.  The  tr\ie  rciatin!!  of  these  two 
spheres  were  not  fully  dcveloiK-d  until  tlie 
appearance  of  the  Ethiea,  but  already  in  the 
Traetatu*  tkeolofjiro-jxAitirm  religion  had 
shrunk  into  a  merely  moral  function  and  the 
idea  of  rerelation  has  been  completely  dis- 
solved. 0.  P. 

LiTER.VTt'RK.— B<"st  editions  of  Spinoza's 
works  by  J.  V^loten  and  J.  P.  N.  Land.  Tlie 
Hague,  1882  sipi..  Eng.  trati.^.  of  the  Trartn- 
tut  theoiofpeo-pitiitinix,  Ijondon,  IHdJ,  2<1  ed., 
1868,  rer!  ed.,  ISTT  ;  of  the  Ethir,',  [hv  Daniel 
Drake  Smith].  I^ew  York.  1876.  and  bV  W.  U. 
White,  liondon,  1888  ;  Chirf  Worka«f  Spinota 
DrarUated.  London,  1884,  2  vols.  Recent 
books  on  Spinoza  bvR.  Willis  (London,  1870), 
Frerlcrirk  Pollock  "(IHHO),  W.  Knisxht  (1H82), 
James  Martincau  (London  and  New  York, 
1^H2.  2d  (Hi..  18«i).  II.  Smith  (Cincinnati,  O.. 
188^  J.  Gaird  (Edinburgh,  1888). 


Spiroa,  a  city  of  Rhenish  Bavarla,  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages  often  the  reddence  of  the 
German  emperor  and  ron.sequcnily  the  seat 
of  the  German  diet.  At  the  diet  of  March, 
1529,  the  Komau  Catholic  majorit3'  decree<i 
that  the  mass  should  be  restored  wherever  it- 
hod  been  aboliabed,  that  every  preacher  who 
denied  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  should 
be  excluded  from  the  pulpit,  that  a  censorship 
on  all  books  issncil  should  be  establi-shed,  etc. 
The  evangelical  minority  entered  a  formal 
protest  against  these  decrees  Mid  theooe  wen 
called  "  Protestants." 

Spirit,  Human,   bee  SoCL. 

Spirit,  Holy.  See  Holt  SFisrr,  p.  870. 

Spirltaalism  is  a  term  denoting  belief  in  a 
natural  communication  between  this  and  the 
other  world.  It  dates  back  to  1848,  when 
certain  rappinga  were  the  media  of  communi- 
cation. It  has  taoeeeded  mafaly  throngh  the 
desire  of  bereaved  jMTsons  to  hear  from  de- 
parted friends,  but  never  has  withstood  sci- 
entillc  investigation.  It  is  really  notliing  but 
a  system  of  necromancy  over  and  over  con- 
deiimed  in  the  Scriptures  (Isa.  viii.  19,  R.  V.), 
It  has  given  occasion  to  innumerable  frauds. 
Profesied  spiritualists  reject  the  Trinity, 
atonement,  and  affiliated  doctrines,  but  lay 
t  stress  on  the  future  life  as  a  continna- 
of  the  life  that  now  is.         T.  W.  C. 

Spitta,  Earl  Johana  PUlipp,  D.D.  (Otft- 
tingen,  1855),  b.  in  Hanover.  Aug.  1.  1801  ; 

d.  at  Burgriorf,  Sept.  2S.  l«r>9  ;  studied  tlic- 
ology  at  Guttinjjen,  held  various  pastoral 
charges,  and  achieved  great  celL-brity  as  one 
of  the  best  German  hvmn-writers  of  the  day. 
lie  published  three  collections,  Leipzig.  1883- 
4^-61,  the  last  edited  by  A.  Peters.  Thev  ran 
throagh  aeveral  editions  and  some  uf  the 
hymns  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Hassle,  "  Our  lot  is  fallen  in  pleasant  places, 
"  ()  blesscil  Son  whosi-  splendor."  "  O  Imppv 
house  !  O  hou&e  supremely  blest. ' '  liis  life 
was  written  by  Mtinkd.  Lelpstg,  1861. 

Sponsor  (Latin,  nsponrnfitc,  guarantt  f.^nrfty, 
IxtD'hi/uiii),  designated  in  the  ancient  church 
him  \\  ho  took  the  baptized  person,  cate- 
chumen, or  infant,  out  of  the  baptismal  font, 
reached  him  the  mi.xture  of  hoii(  \  and  milk, 
and  generally  assumed  the  responsibility  be- 
fore the  bi.s'hop  that  he,  if  a  catechumen^ 
would  lead  a  Christian  life,  if  an  infant, 
would  be  duly  instructed  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  origin  of  this  office  is  obscure. 
Bv  some  it  hiis  l»een  ascrilied  to  Ilyginus, 
bishop  of  Home.  137-41,  but  it,  no  doubt, 
arase  spontaneously  out  of  the  general  social 
conditions  of  the  ctiurch.  Later  on  it  became 
subject  to  a  very  fanciful  legislation  in  the 
Roman  Church,  sponsors  could  not  marry 
each  other  nor  their  godchildren,  etc.  The 
Church  of  England  orners  three  sponsors,  for 
a  male  infant  two  go'lfathcrs  ami  one  god- 
mother, for  a  female  infant  two  Lrmlmothers 
and  one  godfather.  In  the  Knnrin  Onirch 
one  sponsor  is  suOicieut,  but  several  arc  ad- 
missible. 

Sports,  The  Book  of,  or  the  ' '  Declaration  of 
Sports,"  was  published  in  1618  by  James  1., 
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■nd  repubUflhed  In  1<(88  by  Charles  I.  In 
both  cases  it  was  aimed  aa  a  dIow  to  the  Pari* 
tans,  allowing  people,  after  divine  aerrioe  in 

the  mortiiug.  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  Sandaj 
In  "  lawful  n  i  TL-ations,"  while  the  Puritans 
wanteil  it  kept  liki-  the  Siibbndi  by  the  Jews. 
The  indiijDHiion  was  so  i^rtnit  in  1618  that 
James  I.  prudently  withdrew  the  declaration, 
and  it  beouno  oniy  sttn  mom  inteose  in  1818. 

Spotawood.  mt  Bpotiawood,  John,  h.  at 
Mid-Chlder,  near  Edinburgh.  1565 ;  d.  in 
Loadoo,  Dee.  M.  1689 ;  was  made  bishop  of 
Glasgow  in  1806,  and  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews. 1616,  and  was  Terr  active  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  lifurify  into  the  ("hurch  of 
Scotland.  But  when  tlio  relx;lliou  broke  out 
in  1037  and  the  Covenant  was  signed  in  1638, 
he  was  ejected  from  his  see  and  retired  to 
London.  He  published  a  Jlintory  of  (fui 
Church  and  IState  of  ikoUand^  London*  1656, 
rep..  Edinburgh,  1647-51.  8  Tola. 

Spragae,  William  Buell,  I). I).  (Columbia, 
1888;  Harvard.  1848),  LL.D.  (Princeton, 
1861)),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Aadover.  Conn., 
Oct.  16,  1795  ;  d.  at  Flushing,  L.  L,  Hay  7, 
1876.  lie  graduated  at  Yale,  1815.  and  at 
Priuccton  Tlicoloirical  Seniinarv.  1819,  and 
was  jvislor  (Cotigregutionai)  at  West  Sprtng- 
fleld.  Mass.,  1819-29.  aud  at  Albany  (Second 
Presbyterian),  1820-61).  lic^ides  several  me- 
moirs. Lectitm  un  Rt  ricih  (New  York,  1832), 
e(a,  he  jpublished  AnnaU  th$  American 
^ptt,  1886-60,  8  Tola.— a  mat  and  monu- 
mental work  in  a  field  otliernise  unatlempt<;d. 
Its  spirit  is  admirably  fair  and  cntlii)lic.  and  it 
collected  and  preserved  a  vant  range  of  mate- 
rial wliii  h  otlu-rwLse  would  have  f>(Ti.>-hed,  or 
Im'i-h  gathered  with  difflcnl^  f roiu  innumer- 
able scattered  sources.  F.  M.  B. 

Spring,  Gardiner,  D.D.  (Hamilton,  1R19), 
LL.I).  (Lafayette,  183;b,  rru.sbyu>rian  ;  b.  at 
Newbuiyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1786;  d.  in 
Kew  York.  Aag.  18, 1878.  He  graduated  at 
Yale.  1805 :  studied  law.  and  then  divinity  at 
Andovcr,  1808-10  ;  pastor  of  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York,  1*^10  73,  having 
a  colleague  after  18(31.  He  w  as  a  founder  of 
the  Bil)k',  tract,  and  homo  mis.sionnry  soci- 
eties, declined  tlic  presidencies  of  Uamilton 
and  Daxtmouth,  and  published  aeraons,  ca- 
am,  memoin.  etc.,  which  were  ntbered  hi 
•  10  vols.,  188S ;  besides  the  BrMt  Church  Mlh 
morMp  New  York,  1^*01  ;  P>ilpit  .V/ViMj-r  r. 
tiotu,  1864.  2  vols.,  and  RrtoiuU  lit 
cenvi,  1866,  3  vols.  F.  M.  B. 

Spring,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Williams,  1806), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Nortbbridge,  Mass., 

Feb.  27,  1746;  d.  at  Newburyport.  Mass., 
March  4,  181».  He  graduated  at  Princeton, 
1771  ;  Went  us  an  army  chaplain  t<i  ("anada, 
1775-76,  and  was  pastor  at  Newburyport, 
1777-1819.  He  was  a  founder  of  Anuover 
Seminary,  of  the  Jiassachusetta  MiaaioiiuT 
Society  (1799).  and  o£  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  He 
published  sundry  sermons  and  treatises,  and 
was  the  father  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring. 

F.  M.  B. 

Bporgaoo,  Oharles  Haddon,  Baptist ;  b.  at 
Eelvedon,  Eaeex,  England.,  Juno  19,  1884.  j 


His  fallier  and  grandfather  were  Independent 
ministers,  and  be  himself  began  to  preadi 
when  but  sixteen  veara  of  age.  having  been 
converted  the  previous  year  aud  immersed  on 
profession  of  his  faith.  May  3,  18,11,  at  Islo- 
liam.  Ho  had  received  an  elenuntnry  educa- 
tion only,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  English 
Scriptures,  earnest  piety,  ana  remarkable  gifts 
of  speech  indicated  from  the  first  a  career  of 
exorational  uaef ulneaa.  By  anluoua  8elf>cul« 
tura  &e  repalted  Um  lade  of  early  acfaoolfaig. 
and  became  a  broad-minded  and  well-read 
man.  He  wiis  chascn  psustor  of  tlie  Bapttot 
cliurch  at  "WaterlH-ach  iu  1802,  but  was  never 
formally  ordained,  aud  is  still  teclmically  a 
layman.  In  IB-Vi  he  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  tlie  pastorate  of  the  New  Park  street 
Baptist  chmdi,  Bottthwark,  London  —  a 
church  once  prospewwa,  hot  tliea  reduced  to 
a  congregation  Of  108.  In  three  months  tha 
chapel  (.seating  1200)  was  crowded  ;  within  a 
year  it  wa.s  neces.sary  to  enlarge  it  ;  and  by 
1856  it  was  entirely  outgrown,  Sorvit  i  s  wi  ro 
held  in  the  Hoyal  .Surrey  Gardens  Musii  Hall 
while  the  present  Mt  lrojKjHtau  TaUrnade 
was  building  in  Newington.  This  was  opened 
in  ilarch,  1861,  with  a  seating  cauacity  of 
50(M),  and  has  been  oontinuotidy  filled  ever 
since.  The  church  has  grown  to  a  member* 

ship  of  r.OOO.  The  activities  of  the  churth 
ami  pastor  arc  manifold.  The  Pastors"  Col- 
lege, established  in  18.'»6,  has  eiliu  alid  a  large 
part  of  the  younger  English  Bjipti.sl  nunistry. 
The  Stockwcll  Orphanage,  incorporated  in 
1867,  has  twelve  houses  and  cares  fur  nearly 
600  diUdnn.  A  colportage  association  labors 
among  the  poor,  and  Mrs.  Spurgeou's  Book 
Fund  providea  books  for  poor  ministers. 
Since  1867  3Ir.  Spurgeou's  brother.  Rev, 
James  A.  Spurgeon,  has  lK;en  his  eo-p.istor, 
aud  his  twin  sous,  Charles  and  James,  are 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  In  spite  of  these 
labors,  aud  frequent  attacika  01  painful  and 
disabling  iUness,  JUr.  Spmyeom  naa  been  a 
Tolamlnotta  writer.  Not  to  nenthn  the  vdl> 
times  of  his  sermons,  all  carefully  revised  bj 
him  for  publication,  he  has  edited  a  monthly 
magazine  (Sinn-il  <niil  Trtfiril)  for  manv  years, 
and  has  written  a  shelf-f<ill  of  books  for  plain 
people,  bciddcs  compiling  and  in  jiart  w  riling 
T/ie  Tnatury  o/Dacid  (a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  London  and  New  York,  1870-85, 
7  vols.),  Leauru  to  My  StuOaUt,  187&-77. 
9  series,  etc.  Seventy  ei^ht  volumes  in  au 
nri'  in  print  and  general  circulation  ;  of  one. 
.I.>lin  h.HKjhin.ins  Talk.  860,000  copies  have 
been  sold.  No  man  ia  his  generati<  n  has 
done  more  to  uphold  the  truth  ;  no  man  has 
preached  the  gospel  with  greater  fiarles.sne.ss, 
sincerity,  and  power;  no  man  has  had  a 
heartier  Ood-8p(»d  for  every  good  work  ;  no 
man  better  deaanraa  the  oonndence  of  Chria> 
tiana  the  world  over.  Henbt  O.  YnnmR. 

Stab.-it  mater  i//,,  motlu  r  irat  ittandi ug)  are 
the  iipi  iiing  words  of  llie  eelcbratwl  hymn  by 
Jucoponc  ihi  TfKli  from  the  13lh  century,  re- 
ferring to  John  xix.  25.  It  has  often  bei.'a 
compoeetl.  by  Paleatriaa,  Pergolese,  Haydn, 
and  Rossini,  and  often  translated  into  English, 
by  Lord  Lindsay,  Caswall,  Hant.  Coles,  etc. 
j  There  is  another  jtoteC  mater  by  the  aama 
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r«lNitTeferringtothe  Jojof  theVirKin 
.  Mht  at  tlM  birth  of  Chrlit,  but  it  Hm  at- 
traded  very  little  attention. 

Staokhouse,  Thomas,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  1680 ;  d.  ai  JBeenJiam^  fierkahira.  Oct.  11, 
1753.  He  was  minister  at  Anuteidam,  cnnte 

at  Richmond,  Eiiliug.  and  Floclll^,  and  from 
l~tS3  vicar  of  Bccnhum.  His  chief  worlls  iiro 
A  Compute  B'xhl  of  Vtrinifi/.  London,  1729, 
and  A  JVi  w  Hiitory  of  the  U>lt/  BifJ'^.  IT.i'i. 
2  vols.  The  latter  has  ofton  beon  repriule«l, 
as  by  Bishop  Qieig»  London,  1817.  and  Dr. 
Dewar.  1886.  F.  M.  B. 

Stahl,  Friedrich  Juliu»,b.  at  Munii  h.  Jan. 
16.  1803  ;  (1.  at  BrUckenau,  Bavaria,  Aug.  10, 
1861 :  studied  jurisprudeiice  at  Wurzburg. 
Erlaamn.  Heidelberg :  was  appointed  profes- 
sor at  Erlangcn  in  1832.  and  In  Berlin,  1840, 
and  published  Pf,ih>H,phie  df»  JUrhtu,  1830. 
rev.  od.,  1H47  ;  Dif  KircheiiKrfiistitnt)  nnch 
Lehre  und  llcht  d.  r  ProtfManifii,  1840;  7/ 
diri»tUche  SUuit,  1847  ;  Prote4tiinti»mu»  uIk 
poUtMhe4  Princip,  1856,  etc.     Although  a 

Jurist  by  education  and  a  politician  by  pro- 
essioD,  all  this  thinking  and  doing  sprung 
from  very  decided  religbus  views,  aoQ  thus 
he  came  to  exercise,  in  connection  wMi  bis 
friend,  lloncstcntxrir.  a  jrri  at  influenoB  not 
only  on  Che  ecclesiatiiical,  but  also  on  the  re- 
llglinu  life  ia  Pnusia. 

Stalker,  James,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
b.  at  OriefT,  Pcrthsliirp.  Scotland.  Feb.  21. 
1848  ;  stiidiitl  at  E<linburgh  I'liivcr-ity  ritid 
New  C()lli'i;c.  and  has  siucu  1874  Itcon  minis- 
ter of  St.  Hrvccfiale  Frve  Church.  Kirlicaldv. 
He  publislail  The  Life  qfjetu*  Christ.  Edin- 
burgh, 1H7»,  3*1  ed.,  18M  s  The  Life  of  St. 
Autf.  1S81, 2d  ed..  same  year ;  Image  Chriati, 
1800. 

Stanislaus,  b.  Jtily  26,  1080 ;  d.  Hay  8. 
1078 1  was  bishop  of  Cracow,  at  that  time  the 
capital  of  the  nngdom  of  Poland,  and  de- 

nnunrctl  opt  nlv  tht;  scundaloUS  llfb  of  Kins 
BuIl'^Iu^  II  But  the  kini?  became  furious 
and  nrdiTi'il  lii^  scr^Mnls  to  kill  the  bislioj>, 
which  tlicy  ili'l  while  ho  \vm  ct'lcbrating.  In 
1254  Innocent  IV'.  cationi/rd  hiia,  and  ne be- 
came the  patron  saint  of  Poland. 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  D.D.  (Oxfonl, 
18—),  LL.D.  (  .  1><-).  Church  of  Eng- 
land, dean  of  Westminster;  b.  at  Aldcrley, 
Obeshire,  Dec.  18.  1815 ;  d.  in  London.  July 

18.  1881.  His  father  was  bishop  of  Xorwich. 
1^37-49  :  his  uncle  bpcame  Baron  Sljinlcy  of 
Al  l.Th-y.  iNiiU.  At  Rutrby.  1S29-:U.  lie  wa^ 
mifouu  lly  influenced  hv  Dr.  Aninld,  wliosc 
ife (London,  1844)  was  lAs  first  book,  and  per- 
haps the  most  succcasful  of  clerical  biog- 
raphies. He  entered  Oxford  as  a  scholar  of 
Balliol,  1834 ;  becarao  a  fellow  of  University 
College,  1889;  tutor,  1841-51,  and  select 
prcarlinr,  1H4.1.  Hin  Sfrinojtx  ami  Kmty»  on 
tfw  Aj^'xt/'lu"  Af!''  appeared.  Laiidnn.  18^17. 
During'  'li:it  trauhl''.!  jwriod  In-  diil  l>is  Ix'st 
for  the  wi  lot  toleration  and  a?,'ainst  the  op- 
prenion  of  atiy  (a>  Dr.  Hampden  on  one  side, 
and  ihe  Tmclarians  on  the  other)  for  their 
optnlons.  Defending  the  Gorham  judgment 
ill  the  EitMurgk  Beoitw,  1850,  he  daimed 


"  that  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  very 
condition  of  its  beinc,  was  not  Hi^  or  Low, 
bat  Broad,  and  had  aiwavs  included,  and  been 
meant  to  include,  opposite  and  contradictoiT 

opinions."  Thin  was  the  key-note  of  faw 
wiinl):  lifr  an<l  work. 

He  was  fitfcretary  of  the  Oxford  Commis- 
sion, I8o0,  and  canon  of  Canterbury,  1851-50. 
Here  he  wrote  the  memoir  of  his  father,  ISAl  ; 
Commentary  on  Corinthians,  1855,  and  Me- 
mtirialt  Cisiilsrfrttiy,  1855.  Hia  tottf  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy- Land.  IffiS-SB,  reeoHed 
in  the  volume  on  >\nni  and  PaleMne,  1856, 
and  one  in  Russia,  1857.  bore  fruit,  in  his 
Lectures  on  1h,-  (h-i-ek  Vhurrh,  1801.  Wliilo 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church  at  0.xford,  l8.'>(M>i.  ho  be- 
gan his  Lectures  on  tA«  History  of  the  Jeicinh 
Church,  1868  ;  vols.  IL  and  lii.  appuircd  1865 
and  1879.  His  toor  to  the  EaA  with  the 
Prin<»  of  Wales,  1862,  wae  oonmeounated  fa 
tlic  Sermons  preached  during  their  travels. 
His  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  1863.  urged 
a  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  daileal  anbecKip- 
tion. 

In  1868  he  was  appointed  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce, 
whose  sweetnees  of  spirit,  large  s^ympathv. 
and  varied  accomplishments  helped  mightily 
in  his  multifarious  work  till  her  lamented 
death  in  1876.  His  wonderful  social  gifts, 
combined  a-s  they  were  with  unswerving 
fidelity  to  his  liberal  principles,  secured  the 
ailectfon  of  all  chwaea,  an<l  lie  stood  as  well 
with  workingmen  as  with  the  royal  family. 
His  way  to  the  episcopal  bench  waa  barred 
only  by  his  supposed  extreme  opinionfl,  and 
the  dauntless  courage  with  which  he  pro- 
claime<l  thcra  on  all  occasions.  His  Erastian- 
ism  disgusted  High  Clnirchmen,  his  latitudi- 
narianlsm  ollended  evangelicals.  Again  and 
again  he  fought  single-handed  for  Colenso 
against  convocation.  He  aroused  much  wrath 
w  Inviting  to  communion  Nonconformist  ie> 
visers  of  the  Bible,  among  them  a  Unitarian. 
Object  as  one  mav  to  bis  tenets,  the  beautv 
and  manliness  of  his  character,  its  total  lack 
of  hitternes.s,  his  chivalrous  generosity,  and 
the  jvrfrrt  ( rnisi->ti'iicy  with  whicli  he  main- 
tained tile  position  chosen  in  youth,  call  for 
high  admiration.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
brilliantly  gifted  and  succesaful,  but  far  from 
a  worldly  man. 

Among  hia  hUer  worka  are  MHorieal  Mt- 
mortals  of  Wettmintter  AMef,  186T ;  Et$atf» 
on  Chuirh  and  Stittr.  1870,  which  gave  great 
olTencc  by  defending  the  fmnous  EMuyi*  and 
Rerirtts ;  History  of  the  Church  of  Srudund, 
1872  ;  addresses  ana  sermons  delivered  during 
an  American  tour,  1878 ;  Memorials  of  I-^i- 
mird  and  Catharine  Stanley  (his  parents), 
1880 ;  Sernwns  on  Public  Occasions,  1881  ; 
and  Christian  Institutiant,  flnidied  ahortly 
1)efore  his  death,  1881.  JBb  literary  talento 
were  almost  of  the  highest  order,  as  shows 
bv  his  most  familiar  prose  works  ami  his  too 
iiifrequ'  lit  vi  r>e.  One  or  two  of  his  liyiiiiis 
:iro  coming  into  use  ;  the  We^tminMt,  r  Abbty 
Hymn- Book.  1888,  contains  thirteen,  some  of 
them  of  very  great  spiritoal  and  poetic  beauty. 
(See  Dean  BraiMMr'a  Beeptldttions  of  him,  Lon- 
don,  1888.)  F.  M.  B. 
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Stark  (SUrck),  JohannAaguit,b.  at  Scliwe- 
rin,  Mcckkiibiirg.  Oct.  29,  1741  ;  d.  at  Diirm 
atatlt.  llfssf.  March  3,  1816;  was  in  1769  ap- 
pointed prafesMjr  uf  Orieutul  Iuii>^uages,  aud  in 
1776  tb«ok)gy  at  Kdoigiberg,  and  became 
bi  1781  eourt  preacher  at  mrmnadt.  He  was 
all  the  wliilt!  suspected  f)f  crypt o-catholidsm, 
and  when  uii'  iily  acmscii  thciTof  he  defended 
hiraself,  thiniirh  not  i|uite  Hatisfiittnrilv,  in 
hU  Utl>er  Kn/]>('/k<it/i"hi-i.ti)ivs,  etc.,  Frankfort 
and  Leipzig,  17S7.  Tlie  accusations  were  re- 
newed wh«i,  in  1800,  lie  published  anony- 
mously Tkudult  Oa^moM,  tkbr  iliier  <lit 
Venin,  d,  verteh.  Iidigion»-»oeuMUn,  Tlh  ed., 
18®8,  which  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  all 
Christian  denominations,  and  after  his  death 
it  was  discovered  that  there  \vii.s  in  his  bouse 
a  roiini  arranjj;ed  for  the  celi  hrntiou  of  mass, 
and  in  his  will  he  had  ordered  bis  remains  to 
b  >  rlrrsscd  in  a  cowl  and  bturled  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churchyard. 

Stations  of  the  Cross,  The,  is  the  connaon 
name  of  a  series  of  pictures,  generally  four- 
teen, representing  the  scenes  of  the  passion, 
and  in  liumau  Catholic  churches  arranged  in 
a  semicircle  behind  tbe  altar,  so  tlu^  the 
first,  the  sentence  of  Pilate,  opens  the  series 
on  tiie  right  sidi-,  and  the  la.st,  the  biuial  of 
Ciiri.it,  clo.ses  it  on  the  left,  the  re.^t  following 
eac  h  DthfT  in  order  alnii;;  the  wall.  To  pray 
liefore  each  of  lht.se  jiirtures  wus  a  common 
form  of  demotion  in  the  Franciscan  order  in 
the  16Ui  oentuiy,  and  thcoce  it  spread  into 
the  commnnlty  at  large. 


Staapits  (stOw-pits),  Jbhann  von,  D.D. 
(University  of  Tubingen,  IS—),  prior  of  an 
Angustinmn  convent  there,  was  very  active  in 

the  organization  of  the  University  of  Witten- 
ber?.  an<l  iH'canie  in  1502  the  tlrsl  dean  of  its 
the  iliiLiical  faculty.  In  l./tjShe  wasappointcd 
Ticur-geueral  of  the  Augustine  convents  in 
8axony,  aud  thus  he  l>e0UDe  acqiiallltcd  with 
Luther  at  Erfurt.  He  seems  to  have  exer- 
daed  a  great  and  good  influence  on  the  young 
monk  from  their  very  first  meeting,  and  for 
a  long  time  ho  was  in  more  than  one  way  his 
mainstay  aud  sufipnrt.  In  l-'iDS  he  cHllecf  him 
to  Wittcnl>crg  !LS  profes-ior  of  thcolo^'v,  and 
it  was  on  his  advice  that  Lutlu  r  lirst  entered 
the  pulpit.  When  tiie  Kcfurnmtion  became 
an  open  breach  with  Rome,  a  revolution 
againBt  the  pope,  StaupiUB  retired  to  Salzburg. 
1519.  and  died  there,  Dec  88, 1SS4,  as  vicar 
to  the  archbishop,  but,  unlike  the  Ilnmanisfs, 
thon;;h  he  kept  aloof  from  the  Reformation 
and  the  reformers,  he  attacked  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  His  letters  and  tracts  have 
been  edited  by  Kuaakc.  Gotha,  1867.  (See 
Uhlmann,  Reformera  Jit  fore  the  lieformation  j 
Keller.  Johann  ton  Stoupitz  und  di9  Al^nge 
der  Rfformation,  Leipzig,  18ti8.) 

8ladiag«n,  The,  a  OerniaB  funily  which, 
In  the  beginning  of  tbe  18th  century,  held 
Uurin  possessions  and  exercised  considerable 
authority  in  the  region  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  Wescr,  fell  into  a  dciiUy  feud 
with  the  archbishop  of  Hreinen  on  account  of 
an  outrage  oCfered  one  of  their  memln-rs  by  a 
priest,  and  for  which  they  avenged  themselTeB 
oj  UOlog  the  culprit.  The  feud  lasted  for 


nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  not  put  down 
until  a  formal  cru.sndt;  was  preached  against 
the  Stcdingeis,  and  their  armr  of  11,000  men 
was  routed  in  the  buttle  of  Altenesch,  1284 ; 
and  the  aflr^,  otherwise  of  no  conacqqeiiceb 
has  a  thrilling  interest  as  a  picture  of  the 
times.  There  are  monographs  on  it  by 
Schminck,  Marburg.  1722  ;  liitler,  Witten- 
berg, 17ril  ;  and  LappeiilxT":.  Stadt.  1755: 
the  two  former  in  Latm.  the  latter  in  German. 

Steele^  Anne,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Broughton, 
Hampshire,  1716;  d.  there,  Nov.,  177*?.  An 
invalid,  she  sought  consolation  in  devout 
verse,  for  which  she  had  a  graceful,  though 
not  vigorous  talent.  Her  Ihemt  by  I'heodoma 
appeared  in  2  vols.,  London,  1760  ;  a  third, 
MiteeUaneoiU  Pkou  in  Ver»f  and  Ihvte,  WM 
added.  1780.  These  were  reprinted  at  Boston 
in  2  vols..  1808,  and  most  of  tlu  in  by  D.  Sedg- 
wick, Loiulou,  lHi;;{.  .ludged  by  the  number  of 
her  contributions  to  most  hymn-books  for  two 
geuerutious,  she  ranked  next  after  Walts, 
C.  Wesley,  and  Doddridge.  Comparatively 
few  of  her  cHusions  are  used  now.  The  ln^st 
of  them  is  the  fragment  beginning.  "  Father, 
whatc'cr  of  earthly  blis.*."  F.  M.  li. 

St«nnatt,  Joseph,  Baptist  :  b.  at  Abingdon, 
Berkshire,  6  ra.  n.w.  of  Oxford,  lO'W  ;  d.  at 
Knanhill.  Bncka.  Julv  11.  17ia.  He  was  a 
London  pastor  from  i680.  and  wrote  Utimn$ 

for  the  Lord's  Swpptr,  London,  1697-1700, 
and  for /fc7*Vr«r*'  Ihtptiitin.  1712.  His  works. 
1732,  4  vdls,,  contain  "  Another  six  days' 
work  is  done."  His  grandson,  Samuel  Sten- 
nett.  D.D.  (Abenleen,  1763),  Baptist,  was  b. 
at  Exeter.  1727,  and  d.  in  Lonaon,  Aug.  24, 
1795.  lie  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  la 
Little  Wild  strert,  1758,  and  was  respected  bv 
George  IIT.,  Howard  ue  philanthropist,  and 
many  others.  His  works  were  collected  in  3 
vols. ,  lb24,  with  a  memoir.  Uis  hynms  (al>out 
39)  appeared  niMtlj  in  Mppoin's  SeUetumt, 
17^7.  F.  M.  B. 

Stephan  and  the  Btephanitoa.  Martin 
Stephan,  b.  at  StramberL',  Mnruvia,  Aug.  13, 
1777;  d.  in  Randolph  County,  ill.,  Feb.  21, 
1846  ;  stvulied  theology  at  Ilalle  and  Leipzig, 
and  was  in  IHIU  apix)luted  pastor  of  the  Bo« 
hemian  congregation  in  Dn^en.  He  was  a 
strict  Lutheran,  but  with  Strong  tradencies 
of  separatism,  and  in  the  same  way  his  great 
talent  of  oriranization  was  marred  Ity  un- 
deninl)le  traits  of  bad  conduct,  in  l>Si8  ho 
led  a  following  of  about  700  jiersons  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  in  they  were  settled  on  land 
bought  in  Perry  County.  Mo.  Very  soon, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  ceitain  ru- 
mora  from  his  Dresden  time  were  only  loo 
true,  and  Martin  Stqphan  retired  from  his 
leadership.  But  the  colony  has  prospered 
and  still  retains  its  charai  ter  of  -"rirl  I,nth(r- 
anism  repre>;ente<l  b}-  Concordia  C'oUege  in 
St.  Louis.  (.Si-e  Velise,  DIt  8t^  Aumanitr 
ung,  Dresden,  1»40.) 

Stsplian,  St.,  the  first  king  and  the  patron 
sidnt  of  Hungary  ;  b.  077  ;  d.  1038.  His  tnio 
name  was  Voik.  but  when,  in  994.  he  was 
baptized  by  Adalbert  of  Prague,  he  assume<l 
the  name  of  Stephanua.  From  that  time  he 
traTvOed  about  in  hia  domlnioii,  preiAed, 
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baptized,  built  churches,  cstabliahed  Mshop-  ! 
rics,  etc.  As  a  reward  Sylvester  II.  sent  him 
a  golden  crown,  gave  him  the  tille  of  Apos- 
tolic King,  nod  commissioaed  the  archbisuop 
of  Orau  to  crown  him  in  IOOOl  In  1987  In- 
nocent XI.  made  him  a  saint. 

Ble'-plion  {crown),  the  lint  momr,  waa  one 
of  wren  men  choeen  bjr  the  chnrcn  at  Jenisa- 

lem  to  minister  to  t!ic  poor,  and  hence  called 
deacons,  tlioui;h  tliut  nnnie  is  not  given  to 
them  in  the  Bibii'  account  (Arts  vi.  1-7). 
Stephen  was  distin^riiished  as  "  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  ."ipolie!  with  so 
much  power  that  he  was  arrested,  trie<l.  and 
then  atoned  to  death  by  an  angrr  crowd  (Acts 
T«.).  '  T.  W.  C. 

Stophen  is  the  name  of  ten  popes.  1.  May 
12^  8M-Aug.  2.  257.  fell  oat  with  Cypriau  on 
the  qneatioa  of  rebaptbm  of  heretics.  The 
Roman  practice  of  reconnizing  baptism  by 
heretics  m  valid,  ami  ailniittiug  the  person 
thu.s  baptized  into  tliu  church  without  repeat- 
ing tlic  rite,  was  coiidcmnccl  by  the  couiu  ils 
of  Ciirthage,  2.">,')  and  2o6,  after  which  Pope 
Stephen  broke  off  communion  with  the  Afrl- 
can  Church.  See  Crprian's  Letters.  2.  March 
15.  7  )2,  reigned  onlj  a  few  davs  and  waa  not 
ordained,  on  accoont  of  which  circumstance 
be  is  by  some  not  reckoned  among  the  popes. 
8.  March  26,  752-.\])ril  26,  7r)7,  wiis  the  im- 
mediate succesxir  of  tlie  preceding.  He 
Cfown-d  Pepiii  the  Siinill  kin.u'  of  France,  and 
received  in  rewanl  the  e.xardiate  of  Kavenna. 
His  letters  have  been  preserved  in  the  Ctnlex 
Caroliaiu.  4.  Aug.  7,  70^Feb..  773.  held  a 
oooncil  in  the  Lateran,  769,  whidk  prohibited 
the  election  of  a  layman  to  the  papal  dignity. 
See  his  letters  in  C»df.r  Curoltnu*  ana  Ein- 
hanl's  Vifii  Carnl.  Mag.  5.  Heif;;ne(l  only  a 
few  inr)nfhs,  810-17.  6.  R'^.V-91,  obtained 
fr.itn  the  Byzantine  empcnfr,  T.cd.  that  all 
who  had  been  consecrated  by  Photius  should 
be  deposed,  and  all  who  had  been  deposed  by 
him  ahould  be  recalled.  7.  Rehtned  (mly  for 
%  few  months,  8IW-97.  He  had  the  body  of 
his  predecessor.  Formosus,  dug  up  from  the 

Erave  and  thrown  into  tlje  Tiber,  and  he  was  I 
imself  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  anrl  slran<rh-d  | 
by  his  enemies.  8.  929-31.  acreature  of  Theo-  : 
dora  and  Maruzia.  9.  939—42,  a  German  by 
birth  and  a  relative  of  Otto  the  Great.  10.  1 
1007-06,  was  originally  abbot  of  Monto  Casino 
and  a  creature  of  Hihiebrand.  C.  P.  ! 

8toph«na,Sob«rt,b.  in  1508 ;  d.  at  Geneva.  | 
Sept.  7,  ISM.   He  waa  the  son  of  Hennr.  the  I 

founder  of  the  great  printing-house,  antf  pub-  [ 
lished  in  Paris  three  editions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  lo  lW.  l.Vl'J.  l.")."»()(the  so-called 
"  roval  edition,"  which  is  (extus  r(ript\t» 
for  tlnj^lish  scholar)*),  lu  Geneva,  whither 
he  emigrated  in  ITioO,  he  published  his  last 
edition,  in  which  the  rersicular  division  was 
first  adopted.  According  to  tradition  he  made 
the  dlTwIon  while  trarellln;^  on  horseback 
from  Paris  to  Geneva,  and  it  is  jo<  uIarly  .^aid 
that  every  tinv  lii-;  hur^e  .stumMi  d  lie  marked 
a  verse,  whicli  u<  i  iiui.tH  frtr  Jin-  occ-asionnl 
divisions  in  tiie  middle  nf  senteuces.  He  also 
published  the  Hebrew  Bible  entire  in 
and  1M8.  and  the  Vulgate,  1588,  and  often ; 


the  French  Bible.  1558,  and  the  first  edition 
of  Beza's  Latin  translation  of  the  2iew  Testa- 
ment, 1008. 

ftttrnhftlllx  Thomas,  b.  in  Gloucestershire 
or  Hampshire  abf>ut  l.'iOO  ;  d.  ir>4lt ;  groom 
of  the  chambers  to  Henry  V'lII.  and  Kdwurd 
VI.  Nineteen  psalms  versified  by  him  ap- 
pcared  1548,  and  32  more  (it  is  said)  1549. 
The  work  waa  carried  on  by  John  Hopkins  of 
the  Woodand,  Aure,  Olouoealenliire,  B.A. 
of  Oxford,  1544.  settled  perhaps  In  Suffolk. 
77i.'  Whote  Boijkrof  PiKdiites  ColUeted  into  Eitg- 
linh  yft  i'  apixared,  Lon<lon,  l.")62,  and  was 
the  chief  metrical  provision  of  the  English 
Church  for  two  c<-nluries,  l)eing  bound  up 
with  many  editions  of  the  Praycr-Book  till 
1830  or  la'ter.  After  1700  it  was  called  the 
"  Old  Version."  to  distingtdah  it  from  the 
"  New  Version"  of  Tate  and  Brady,  1696, 
which  superseded  it  but  slowly.  In  ihi-  nbout 
64  versions  bear  Hopkins'  initial -i,  nr.ci  41 
those  of  {Stenilmld.  who  diil  nollnm:  of  any 
merit  (in  motlern  evt-s)  exc<  pt  a  few  si  an/as 
of  Psalm  xviii.  The  others  are  bv  Thomas 
Norton,  a  lawyer,  who  transUited  Calvin's 
IntUtvUt,  and  d.  about  160O  ;  William  Wit* 
ttngham,  1524-89,  an  Oxford  man  who  mar- 
ried Calvin's  sister,  and  was  dean  of  Durham 
from  l.'iG;}  ;  Wi-'iinme,  archdeacon  of  Ely 
(doubtfiill.  and  William  Kethe.  who  v,  :is  at 
Geneva  with  Knox,  Io.m,  and  later  im  umlx  nt 
of  Okcford.  Dorset.  This  last  contributed 
the  only  version  now  valued,  that  of  Psalm 

c.  ;  It  waa  taken  into  the  Scotch  Psalma  and 
s  still  widely  wed.  F.  M.  B. 

Steny,  Peter,  Puritan  ;  b.  in  Surrey  ;  fel- 
low of  £mnuuiucl  College.  Cambridge,  1636  ; 

d.  in  London,  Nov.  19, 1672.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wf  «tminster  Assembly,  one  of 
Cromwell's  chaplains,  and  author  of  sundry 
works  abused  in  their  day  as  mystical,  and 
now  nearly  forgotten — Parliament,  fa^t-day, 
and  thankiraring  Mnnoaa,  and  the  like. 

F.  M.  B. 

SteudeKstoi-del),  Johann  Christian  Fried- 
rich,  b.  at  Esslingen,  'Wartemberir,  Oct.  2."), 
1779  ;  d.  at  Tiibingen.  Oct.  24,  1S:'.7,  where 
he  became  professor  of  theology  in  Ibl.*).  He 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  elder  Ttlbin- 
gcn  school ;  his  Lectures  on  the  Tluology  ,<f  the 
Old  Tutament  was  edited  by  Oebier,  Berlin, 
1840.  The  story  la  told  that  he  once  oegan  a 
prayer  in  this  fa-hion,  "  O  Du,  der  Du  den 
die  das  meuHchlicho  Gescblecbt  beglttckendo 
Religion  verkondigendcn  Josum  in  die  Wdt 
gcsaiidt  hast. " 

Stevens,  Abel,  LL  D.  (Indiana  State  I'ni- 
versitv,  Bloominu'ton,  18.")f!),  Methodist  ;  b.  in 
Philadelphia.  Jan.  19,  1«15  ;  studied  in  tho 
Wesleyan   L'niversity,  Middletown,  Conn.; 

Joined  tho  New  England  Conference  in  1834  ; 
leld  various  pastoral  charges,  and  became 
editor  of  Zion'M  JUraid,  Boston.  1840 ;  The 
JfiOlonal  Maffotiiu,  New  York.  1653;  The 
Chrittian  Adweate,  ia')6,  and  The  Mi  thoditt, 
1800.  After  1S74  he  travelled  e.xten.sively 
and  settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  tcwk  charge 
of  the  American  Union  Chun  li.  He  has  pul)- 
lished  Ilittory  of  Methmhxm.  New  York,  IboH- 
iil,  8  Yols.;  JUrtorif  <(f  tfi»  Met/uKUri  E^ueopal 
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OJk«reA.  1864-4I7, 4  Tob. ;  Otnienaru  o/Am0H- 

tail  Methodixm,  18<W  ;  }rndam«  de  kaU,  1881, 
2  vols.;  Chi-iatian  Work,  lb«2,  etc. 

St«v«na,  TmiUui  Bmoo,  D.D.  (Univenity 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1848),  LL.D. 
(Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1862), 
Episcopalian.  l)i^IK)p  of  Pennsylvania  ;  b.  nt 
Bath.  Me..  July  IIJ,  1^15;  was  t'(lu<atc<l  at 
Philips  At^deiiiy,  AmJovcr  .  onlaincil  jiric'^t 
in  1844,  and  appointed  assistant  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1862,  and  binhnp  in  1865  ;  d. 
in  Pliiladelplii^  Pft..  June  11. 1887.  He  has 
pnUiRhed.  nrides  A  Wt/tom  if  Georgia,  Nen' 
York  and  Phila.,  1847-o9,  3  vol';.,  and  otlur 
historical  works,  Conxtdation,  Pliiladelphia, 
le.V).  21  fd.,  1H71  ;  Suiuhii/  at  Home,  1856; 
The  hn-d's  Day,  1857  ;  Sfthbatht  of  Our  Lord, 
1872  ;  T/KtPnrafjl^goj  theXewntlmitmt,tBei, 
aerinons,  addrcjv^'.'^,  etc. 

Btichometry  {lint-nttasurtnf/)  is  the  name 
given  to  a  s\  stciu  which  wt  k»  to  determine 
uie  OODtCQls  and  text  of  ancient  manviscripts 

aft  careful  mcasurcuicut  of  the  tUehoi  or 
M  employed,  Uie  data  beiog  furnished  by 
MitiieripfkMM  at  the  cloee  of  the  mannscripts, 
expreenag  the  number  of  lines  cnntninr  tl  in 
the  book  that  has  been  copied  ;  by  marginal 
annotations  from  point  to  point,  statintr  the 
extent  of  tli(!  previous  text  ;  or  by  quotations 
and  allusions  in  various  writers  which  indi- 
cate either  the  locality  of  some  passage  in  the 
quoted  woik  or  the  compass  of  the  whole  or 
plait  ctf  the  wmka  of  a  gina  author.  A  diffl- 
cuUt  was  eocoQOtered  In  the  iodeflnlte  sense 
of  the  "word  fticlios,  but  it  was  found,  on  ex- 
ainiinition  that  It  was  vised  mainly  of  hex- 
ainrter  poetry.  And  an  actual  count  of  the 
number  of  letters  in  certain  works  showed 
that  a  Btiehoa  represented  not  a  clause  nor  a 
number  of  woras,  but  a  fixed  quaati^  of 
writing. 

The  application  of  this  system  to  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  classic  authors  and  also  to  the 

rfxhccs  of  the  Greek  Testament,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  tried,  has  been  found  of  acax  service 
la  determining  the  original  texk  T.  W.  0. 

Stiekna  fDe  Steken),  Oonrad,  also  called 
ConnuUi-j  alj  Austria,  d.  at  Prague,  1369.  He 
wius  a  forerunner  to  John  Hus.  In  his  work 
2\c(u»iUi'>n<'<t  Ml  iidicantinm  he  unsparingly 
attacks  the  begging  orders  of  monks,  quite  in 
the  style  of  his  preaching,  which  was  against 
the  prevailing  vices  of  the  clergv  and  the  de- 
ceDWatton  of  the  church.  (Bee  Zitte,  LebenM- 
oe«ehreibunffen  d.  drei  autgeuiehne^Un  Vor- 
Id'ifer  d.  berQmten  .Vag.  J.  I[u»,  Prag.  1786  ; 
Jordan,  DU  Vorldu/er  dca  JlwrnUnthuint, 
Leipzig.  1846.)  a  H.  A.  B. 

Stier  (steer).  Rudolf  Ewald,  1i.  Rt  Fran- 
stadt.  Posen,  March  17.  1800  ;  d.  at  Eisleben, 
Dep.  16,  1862  ;  studied  theology  at  Halle  and 
lii  rlin.  held  various  pastoral  charges,  and 
was  in  IH.'iO  appointed  superintendent  of  Eisle- 
heo.  His  exegelical  works,  of  a  strongly 
pronounced  homiletical  character,  found  a 
▼ery  wide  circulation,  The  Wordt  iff  the  Lord 
Je$Ht,  Eng.  trans,  by  Pone,  Edlnourgh.  10 
vnls.,  rev.  bv  Strong  and  II.  H.  Smith,  New- 
York,  1»69,.'3  vols.;  The  Worda  of  tiie  Apot- 
Ifct.  trans,  bj  renables»  Edlnhugh,  1800 ; 


Th$  Worda  of  Angelt,  London,  1862,  n.e., 
1H87,  etc.  His  life  wius  written  by  his  SOBS, 
Wittenberg,  1868,  2d  ed.,  1871. 

Btigmatls«tlon(fkom  the  Greek,  «royHi,  "  a 

mark")  means  the  spontaneous  formation  of 

the  same  wounds  as  Christ  received  by  being 
crowned  with  thorns,  crucifie<l,  and  pierced 
with  a  spear.  The  first  instance  was  St, 
Francis  of  As>isi,  V2iA.  the  ISSt  LoulSO  Lft* 

teau.  a  lielrian  ^'irl,  1S73. 

Stilling,  Johann  Heinrich  Jung-,  b.  at 
Grund,  ^aS.^u,  Sept.  13.  1740  ;  d.  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  Baden,  April  2,  1817  ;  led  a  very  check- 
ered life,  diviaed  between  study,  praciico 
as  an  eiye^physidan,  and  literary  work,  hut 
tliough  straggling  against  poTer^  more  than 
one  K)urth  of  hfs  time,  he  managed  to  become 
one  of  the  most  widely  r«ad  and  most  highly 
valued  devotional  writers  of  the  time  in  Ger- 
many. Translated  into  English  arc  7  hmry 
of  fineunial'Aogy ,  |>artially  based  on  Sweden- 
borg.  I^ndon,  1S34  ;  Autobiograpkv,  1835,  S 
vols.  (th«  edition  of  1847  is  abridged) ;  Jntet' 
ettiiig  Talc9.  1837. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1668),  bishop  of  Worcester  ;  b.  at  Cranbourne, 
Dorsetshire,  m.  w.  of  London,  April  17, 
1886 ;  d.  at  Westminster,  March  28. 1600.  He 
entered  8t.  John's  College,  Camhrldce,  1648 ; 
became  a  fellow,  1653,  and  rector  of  Bnlton, 
Bedfordshire.  lt5o7.  Ilis  Inninnn,  London, 
1659,  maiiitaiie'd  that  tlie  cliurdi  ought  not 
to  add  to  tlie  Master's  conditions  of  fellow- 
ship ;  an  appendix,  16<32,  claimed  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  state.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
Act  of  Conformity,  which  drove  out  Baxter, 
Howe.  Henry,  and  a  mnltitude  more.  Rto 
Onginea  Sacr(r,  l^oaAon,  1662,  gained  him  great 
reputation  ami  rapid  preferment ;  he  became 

S readier  at  the  Rolls.  1664  ;  rector  of  St.  An- 
rew's,  Hollwrn,  1665 ;  prel)endar\*  of  St. 
Paul  s.  1667;  chaplain  to  Charles  11.,  \  fm; 
canon  of  St.  Paul's,  1670  ;  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1677,  Mid  bUhop 
of  Worcester,  1689.  Thoujdi  engaged  in 
many  controrersks,  he  maintained  (wKh  some 
lapses)  his  liberal  and  pacific  attitude,  and  en- 
joyed the  respect  of  all  jiarties.  His  learniue, 
ability,  and  mdustrj'  were  great  ;  witr.i -^s  his 
(h-iginet  nridiii  nicer,  London,  1685,  and  other 
lx)oks  of  le.ss  fame  than  those  above  men- 
tioned. His  JDoetritus  and  Praetieea  of  lh» 
Church  of  RotM,  1686,  was  reprinted,  1845. 
Hift  Sermon*  were  collected  in  4  vols.,  1608- 
1701,  and  his  works,  with  a  memoir.  1710. 

F.  M.  B. 

Stoddard,  David  Tappan,  Congregational- 
ist  :  b.  at  Northampton,  3Ia-ss.,  Dec.  2,  1818 ; 
d.  at  Tabriz,  PersUl,  Jan.  22,  1857.  Gradu- 
nting  at  7ale.  1888,  and  at  Andover,  1841.  he 
lab()re<i  as  a  missionary  to  the  Nestonana 
from  1S43.  and  in  1K44"  founded  a  school  at 
Orooniiah.  He  w:is  at  Imnie.  IM"^  ■'>1.  and 
wrote  a  Grammar  <>f  Mcxltm  ^t/ri'i<\  jmVilished 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Ami  riean  Ori,  ,,tiil  So- 
ciety,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1858.  His  memoir, 
bv  3.  P.  Thompson,  appeared.  New  York, 
isns.  F  M.  B. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  Congregationalist  ;  b. 
at  BostM,  Sept  87,  1648 ;  d.  at  Morthamp* 
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ton,  Feb.  11. 1729.  Ho  graduated  at  Ilnrrard, 
1662  ;  preached  tvfovean  at  fiarbadoes  ;  vma 
tbe  flnt  librarian  at  Mamud,  and  was  settled 
at  NorthamptoQ,  160^1739,  and  suoooeded 
there  by  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Edwards. 
He  advocated  the  adtnissinii  of  uncnnverteti 
persons  to  the  Lonl's  Supper  as  a  "  niciina  of 
n  ^M-rnnitiiin,  "  iiad  a  controversy  with  Iii- 
crebse  Mather,  and  publiata«d  sundry  sermons. 

P.  M.  B. 

Stoeoker,  Adolf,  United  Evangelical ;  b.  at 
Ilalbcrstiult,  Prussian  Saxony,  Dec.  11. 1835  ; 
studied  theology  at  Hulie  and  Berlin  ;  was 
cliaplain  t  )  the  Oernmn  army  at  Mctz,  1871, 
and  bociiino  cnurt  preacher  at  Berlin.  1874, 
but  resigned,  1890.  He  is  One  of  the  leaders 
of  the  so-callcd  Christian  Boctalist  movement 
and  of  tbe  anii-Semitio  party,  and  bas  pub- 
UBbed,  besides  numerons  adnivsses  and  pam- 
phlets,  Chn«(U^h-S(>zial,  TiU-h-Md.  1884;  two 
collections  of  J  Wfor;>rerfj</ft7i,  Ik  rlin,  188oand 
1888,  etc. 

fltoioism,  tbe  doctrine  of  a  sect  of  ancient 
pbfloeopbers  founded  by  Zeno,  a  native  of 
Citium.  in  Cyprus,  who  taught  in  a  public 
porch  called  8tod  Po%kil«,  "  Painted  Porch," 

whence  cjime  the  niinie  of  his  sect.  The 
stoics  held  tiiat  the  deity  wsis  not  the  creator, 
but  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  both  were 
alike  subject  to  inevitable  destiny.  They  al- 
lowed polytheism,  since  the  gods  of  my  tholoirv 
veie  mtaMrdevelopnientaof  tbe  great  World- 
Man's  cbfef  good  was  in  living  accord- 


ing to  nature,  and  thus  living  ho  was  self- 
SUiQcient  and  not  moved  by  either  joy  or 
grief.  Tliey  affected  austerity  and  apathy, 
and  were  of  strict  morals,  but  iustitled  suicide 
as  an  escape  from  the  ills  of  life.  Paul  en- 
countered them  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18). 

Tbe  most  celebnted  memben  of  the  school 
vera  Clean tbes.  antbor  «t  »  noted  hymn, 
Oato,  and  Bcvtos ;  tbe  freed  man  Epictetus, 

who  died  abont  a.d.  115.  and  the  Krnperor 

Marcus  AurcHus,  a.d.  121-80.  (S<e  Zeller, 
The  .■?.'')('•.<,  Kiii:.  trans.,  Loudon,  18ny  ;  W. 
W.  CaiKiS,  Stoiriifin,  London,  1M80  ;  T.  Jor- 
dan, Ths  SUne  Moralutt  and  Christians  in 
th§  fint  Too  Ce/UuriM  [Donellan  Lectures], 
Dnblln,  1880, 8d ed..  18».>        T.  W.  O. 

BtOaiaCi  the  puni'slitnent  prr<%cribe<l  by  the 
Mosaic  law  for  sucli  dlTi  nces  us  idolatry  (L/e v. 
XX.  2),  lil;i>-t'!iL'iiiy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  Saiblmth- 
breakine(.N'um.  xv.  3o),  witchcraft  (Lev.  xx. 
87),  and  filial  disobedience  (Deut.  xxi.  21), 
was  Inflicted  outside  the  camp  or  dty,  and 
the  witneases  weie  required  to  commence  the 
WOlk,  often  laying  off  their  outer  garments 
for  freer  action  (Acta  vii.  5St.  Bililical  in- 
stances of  fitoinng  bv  a  mob  an*.  K.'vptian 
(E:x.  vlii.  20).  Jewi.sh(lSani.xxx.  n,  'iOhron. 
xxiv.  21,  Luke  xx.  6.  John  viii.  ,'•9,  x.  lili. 
Lystniri  (Acts  xiv.  .'5,  19).  Paul  says  (3  Cor. 
xi.  2'i),  ■' Once  was  I  stoned."  Christ  would 
have  died  by  stonitu^on  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy (Matt.  xxvi.  oT),  but  as  a  capital  sen- 
tence could  come  only  from  the  Roman  irov- 
ernor,  another  charge  was  suftstiluted,  and  for 
iWaaRonKin  ]M  iiultv  wasitilllctetl.  T.  W.  C. 


i,  OotUob  Otaxistfaui,  b.  at  Stuttgart. 
Sept  10.  1746 ;  d.  there,  as  court  preacher 
tfaea  1707.  Jan.  17,  180S ;  was  professor  of 


theology  at  T&blosen  1775-1797.  His  prill, 
cipal  works  are  Vedtr  den  Zttrck  der  nan- 
gnitchen  GetehiehU  und  der  Briefe  JohantUi, 
Thbiocen.  IWt,  2A  ed.,  IHIO,  and  Ihetrinm 
lArit^na,  Stuttgart,  1793,  2d  ed..  1807. 
Ger.  trans.,  1803. 

Stom,  Richard  Salter,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, 1858;  Harvard  Colkx'e,  ]8.i9),  LL.D. 
(Princeton,  1874),  L.H.D.  (Columbia  College, 
1887),  Ooogregationalist ;  h.  at  Biahitree. 
Mass.,  Aug.  21.  1821  ;  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  1839,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1845  ;  became  pa.stor  at  Brookline, 
Mass..  184.'»  :  of  the  Churc  h  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  1846.  He  has  been  since 
1887  president  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  U.  Re- 
nowned as  an  orator,  bis  publications  are 
moetiy  iectuiea  and  discourses ;  of  them  may 
be  nuned ,  Pnatktng  wilhmt  Nattt,  New  Tork, 
1875 ;  Itecoffnition  of  (he  Sujterfifttu  ml  in  Tyttten 
and  Life,  1881  ;  T/<e  Diciiie  Origin  of  CUrUtt' 
anity  tndicaUd  bi/  it.i  IIi»t>iriral  A^^wlt,  1884; 
The  Puritan  Spirit,  BostOQ,  18U0. 

Bleai^iloB  (atO-tOD).  John,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1869),  Congr^tionslist ;  b.  in  Nor- 
wich, England.  Nov.  15,  1807  ;  was  educated 

in  University  CoUep*,  Londun  ;  held  various 
pastoral  charges,  ami  was  pn)fe*vsor  of  his- 
torical theology  in  New  College,  Bl.  John's 
Woods,  London.  1872-84.  tiis  principal 
works  are  Eecletiattieal  Uittory  of  England. 
London,  1867-74. 6  vols..  Sded.,  1881,  6  vols. ; 
Beligion  in  England  during  fke  Be^  of 
Queen  Anne  ami  the  Oenrges,  1B78  ;  Rligionin 
EngUtnd,  1800-1850,  1884  ;  Golden  Legend*  of 
tlw.  OUkn  Time.  1885. 

Stowell,  Hngli,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  Dec.  8.  1799 :  d.  at 
Salford.  near  Manchester,  Oct  H,  1865.  He 

graduated  at  8t.  Edmund's  Hall.  Oxford, 

1H23,  ami  was  at  Salford  from  1825,  mdsfly  in 
charge  of  Christ  Church,  wiiich  was  liuill  for 
him  ;  canon  of  C  lu  ster.  I'^l"),  iiud  rural  dean. 
He  was  a  prominent  evangelical,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  Bi.shqp  Wilson.  Ixjndon.  1819,  Trac- 
tarianitm  TevUd,  1848,  and  sundry  oUier  vol- 
ume9  in  prose  and  Terse.  He  Is  remembered 
chiefly  by  the  hvmn,  "From  every  stormy 
wind  that  blows'*^  (1831),  one  of  46  publisbM 
by  his  son  in  lS(j8.  OSee  hia  memoir  by  J.  B. 
Marsden.  1868.)  F.  M.  B. 

Strabo  (Strabus,  i.e.,  the  squitiU'r),  properly 
Walfriad  (WaUfried,  Walahfried.  Walafri- 
dus),  was  a  thcologlod  writer  of  tbe  flrst 

lialf  of  the  9th  century  ;  b.  in  Alemannia 
about  8i>9  ;  d.  near  Keichenau,  Aug.  17,  849. 
Ho  sludierl  under  ]{;ih:inus  Maurus  at  Fulda 
(q.  v.),  820-829.  Famous  for  scholarship,  in 
8w  he  was  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery  of  Reichenau,  on  Lake  Constance. 
He  is  profuse,  and  not  of  much  historical 
value.  Besides  historical  and  poetical  works, 
he  published  many  exegetical  writings.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  his  GloMa  ordinnrin.  com- 
monly called  merely  the  Ghsta.  It  is  a  com- 
mcntarj-  on  the  Bible  and  on  some  of  the  Apoc- 
n'pha,  and  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  the 
Fathers.  It  was  for  almost  five  centuries  the 
mainaotiroe  of  informaUnn  in  the  West  on  sudi 
wibtecta,  and  was  one  of  tbe  entiest  printed 
worka  (1475).  Bis  works  are  In  Mtgne,  M 
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Lat.  CZIIL.  CXIV..  ond  hti  poetry  in 
Dammler,  Faelm  Latini  mei  CanUni,  H.  269- 
478.  G.  H.  A.  B. 

Straok,  Hermann  X<«br«oht,  Ph.D.,  Lie. 
TheoU,  D.D.  (Leipcig,  187S-77-84).  Prates- 
teat  theologian ;  b.  In  Berlin,  May  6,  1R48 ; 

fitudieil  theology  in  Bt-rlin  nnd  Leipzig,  1865- 
70.  iind  bocmnc  pruftssor  extraordinary  of 
theoloRj"  in  Berlin,  1877.  He  lias  cdilcti,  since 
IHSri,  Sintfiatuul,  issued  by  tiiu  lierlin  bociety 
for  the  Propugution  of  CliriatiaDity  among 
the  Jews,  and  with  Zoecklcr  the  KungefoMier 
Kommenta  r  o  n  the  whole  Blblo  aud  Apocrypha, 
NOrdJingen,  1886  aqq.,  and  haa  published 
PnlegoTMna  Oritiea  tn  V.  T.  Ilebraieum,  Ber- 
lin, 1873  ;  Prophetorum  p-ixttnornm  cofhx 
BabyloiiifuB  PttntpoUiainiii,  at  the  cxpr'n-si!  of 
Alexander  II.  of  Uu.s.siu  :  .1.  Firkowitch  viid 
$eim  EnUUxkHH'H'n,  Lt  ipzit',  1876;  ISikc 
jUotk,  1H82:  Ildirtic  (innnn.ur.  1883.  Eng. 
tnm.,  New  York  and  London,  1886 ;  Eudat- 
ung  in  dim  TMbnmd,  Leipzig,  1687. 

Strauss  (strows.s),  David  Priedrich,  b.  at 
Ludwigsbiirg,  Wortemlwrg,  Jan.  27,  1808  ; 
d,  there,  Feb.  8.  1874  ;  studied  theolo^  at 
Tabiagaa  and  phDoeophy  in  Berlin,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  nnirersity  career  as  repettnt  at 
Tnbingen,  which,  however,  was  sxiddcnlv  and 
forever  broken  off  by  the  publication  of  his 
I^-henJ'sn,  Tubingen,  IsavaC,  2  vols.,  Ene. 
trauH.,  Thi  Ai>Vt/J(M«^.  Birmingham,  1842-44, 
4  vi)ls.,  tnins.  from  the  4th  ed.  bv  George  Eiiot, 
IjondoQ,  1846, 3  vols.  The  boukii  mdiractap 
pUcatton  to  tbo  gospel  narrative  of  thew-odlcd 
mytbleal  principle,  which,  just  at  that  time, 
had  proved  itself  a  most  potent  instrument  of 
trutli  in  tho  study  of  profutie  history,  and  the 
result  Wiv-s  a  compli'to  dissolution  of  the  life  of 
Clirist  into  mytlis  fornicti  artiuixl  or  upon  llic 
Jewiah  tra<lition  of  Messiah.  The  sensation 
which  it  produced  in  OernuHijWM  without 
•ay  parallel  in  tb«  pMt ;  wwf  pen  <rf  note 
waa  arrayed  ngaiost  It.  and  n  specM  Strauss 
literature  was  created.  In  toe  9d  and  8d 
editions  the  author  seemed  to  yield  before  the 
slorin,  hut  wilii  tlw  llh  t'xlilion  he  again  ad- 
vanced, and  whi-n,  in  Ititcr  yrars,  he  returned 
directly  to  tho  subject.  Das  Li  Wn  Jcsu/Ur  da» 
dtvUeke  Volk,  Leipzig,  isai.  Eng.  trans.,  A 
Jfett  JAfe  «^  Jf*n»,  uritkn  for  the  Uu  of  the 
Qtrmmk  JFteab*  Lopdonu  1865,  %  vols.;  Die 
EbOmi  und  tUe  Sanam,  Berlin.  1865 ;  Der  aite 
vnd der  neu<-  Ghiiif^, Leipzig,  1872. Eng.  trans., 
Tlu  Old  Fdith  and  (hr  Xcw,  by  .Muthild.!  Hlind, 
London  and  Ise«'  York,  1^73,  ;id  cd.  (with 
final  preface),  1874  ;  his  st!iucl{)oint  fell  at  lost 
outsiae  tho  pole  of  Christianity.    His  second 

Seat  work  was  Die  chrixtUch'e  Glnubf  ngU'hre 
ikrer  getehiehtlic/u  n  Entttickdung.  Tubin- 
gen, 184(M1, 3  vols.,  in  which  he  gives  a  criti- 
cal representation  of  the  origin,  tU-vdopmcnt, 
and  decav  of  the  v.-triaus  C'iirisiiuii  dngmiis. 
But  the  bonk  uttractitl  Vfry  liltlc  atti-ulion. 
Tlicn  full  iwtil  a  number  of  nmnoLrraplis  or 
historical  skctcht'S  of  a  more  grntTul  literary 
character,  SchuburU  Lihai,  Berlin,  1849,  2 
Tola.;  ChriUian  Mdrklia,  Mannheim,  1851 ; 
CTIKcAwA  HutUn,  Leipzig.  1857,  Eng.  trans., 
Loodon,  1874;  F«>ftatrs.  Leipzig.  1870.  Sih 
ed.,  1878,  etc,  all  of  whidi  are  characterized  i 
by  competent,  juatoeai,  and  %  litcfBiy  lonn  i 


very  nm  to  Germany.  His  btogtapliy  wm 

written  by  Zeller,  Bonn,  1874,  £ng.  traiiS., 
London,  same  rear,  and  by  Hausrath,  Heidel* 
berg,  1870-78,  S  toIbl  C.  P. 

Strong,  Avgnctns  WnpirtM,  D.D.  (BiQWa 
Dniversity,  1870).  Baptist :  b.  at  Rodiester, 

N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1836  ;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, 18,'i7.  and  at  Rochester  Tlifolo<.'icul  Sciiii- 
narv,  18.VJ  ;  bicanic  pastoral  Havcrliill,  .Miu?s., 
1861  ;  at  Cleveian.l,  <.)..  lHt5."»  ;  president  and 
professor  of  theology  iu  Rochester  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1872.  He  is  the  author  of 
tematic  ThaoUgy,  Rochester,  1887.  8d  ed., 
Now  York,  1680;  PhOMophv  and  Bdigitn, 
1888. 

Strong,  James,  S.T.D.,  LL.D  (W.  kyan 
University,  iliddletown,  Conn.,  1k,'i6  and 
1881),  Methodist  layman  ;  b.  in  New  Y'ork, 
Aug.  14.  1822  ;  graduated  at  Wealeraa  Uni- 
versity, 1844 :  became  profeesor  of  Mbllcal 
literature  and  acting  president  of  Troy  Uni- 
versity in  IHHS.  and  Jnrofessor  of  exegeticul 
theology  in  Drew  Theological  .'^i  ininarv. 
iladison,  N.  J.,  in  186«.  He  pul  liMud  Jldr- 
monu  and  Erpontim  of  the  (_!<■!'].'!■■<.  New 
York,  1852;  Scripture  Uistory,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  1878  ;  Ireniej>.  New  York.  1883  ;  Sacrei 
Ids^.  A  Metrical  Vernon  of  Sohmm'a  Sinw. 
With  Appropriate  Erplanaiion»,  New  Tork, 
1890  ;  a  ronrordance  to  the  Rible,  1891.  and 
edited  a  Cvrl>p<Td{ii  "f  Dibiieal,  T heologieal,  and 
Keele»ia»ti(ul  Lit,  r'nture.  1867-81,  10  VOls., 
supplement.  18s.")  ^7,  2  vols. 

Strong,  Jnsiah,  D.I).  (Adellx-rt  College. 
Cleveland,  (>.,  ISS)!),  Congregatinnalist  ;  b, 
at  NaixTville,  Du  I'age  County,  111.,  .Ian.  19. 
1847  ;  graduated  at  NVestern  He.i^ervc,  Hud- 
son, O.,  1869  :  studied  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  ()..  1809-71 ;  be^me 
secretarv  of  the  Oliio  Home  JiiMdonary  So- 
ciety, 1881 ;  pastor  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  T^^^l  ;  gt  nrral 
Rccretnrv  of  the  Evangelical  .\Ilianre  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  1h>^«).  He  is  tlic 
author  of  Our  Qmntrv,  Kew  York.  1885  (over 
100.000  copies  iold). 

Strype,  John,  Church  of  England  ;  h.  at 
Stepney,  near  London,  Nov.  1.  1G43  ;  d.  at 
Hackney,  Dec.  11,  17;!7.  He  wjis  educated 
at  Je.siis  College  aud  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge :  B.A.,  1665,  M.A.,  1()U9  ;  curate  of 
Low  Leyton,  JBaaez.  160i»-1787 ;  lecturer  at 
Hackney  till  1724.  In  his  later  years  bis  pov- 
erty was  relieved  by  the  sincrurr  of  Tarring, 
Sussex.  Ho  was  no  original  writer,  but  ob- 
tained access  to  many  manuscripts,  whence 
he  industriously  compiled  Meinoriith  of  Areh- 
bishop  Cranme'r,  London,  1604  ;  lives  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith.  1698  ;  Bishop  J.  Aylmer, 
1701  ;  Sir  John  Cheke.  1705  ;  Archbisbopt 
QtiDdal,  Parker,  and  Wbitgilt,  1710-11-18; 
AnmAof  the  Reformation  in  England,  1700- 
31,  4  vols.,  antl  f'Wl'.ii'Httie.i!  Mrninn'aU,  1731, 
3  vols.  He  edited  Liirht foot's  works.  1(»S4, 
2  vols.,  and  Stow's  Ilirtory  of  Ixind'n: .  17'JO, 
2  vols.  Uis  nittorical  and  Biographicnl 
WorkM  were  collected  la  87  ▼ols.,  Oxford, 
1820-40.  F.  M.  B. 

Stuart,  MosM,  D.DJ  ,  18—),  Con- 

gregationalilt ;  b.  «t  WutOD«  Ooon.,  XmcIi 
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26,  1780  ;  d.  at  Audovcr,  Mms..  Jan.  4,  1S52. 
A  prococioufl  student,  he  read  Edwards  On  the 
Wul  at  twelve,  and  at  fifteen  mastered  Latin 
grammnr  in  three  dars.  Graduating  at  Yale, 
nwjie  Uugbt  at  Koitli  Fairfldd,  Danbury, 
and  Tale ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1808,  and 
ordained,  March  S,  1806^  as  pastor  at  New 
Haven  ;  here  he  won  eminence  as  a  preacher. 
But  his  life-work  was  as  professr.r  of  sacred 
liteniture  at  Andover,  Feb.  lyio-48.  His 
learning,  ability,  and  zeal  made  their  iuipres 
sion  on  over  IdOU  ministers,  including  1(K) 
foreign  missionaries.  70  college  professors, 
andSOBiUetranslatora.  Albert  fianieacaUed 
him  **  the  father  of  UUlcal  learning  in  this 
country."  Proft-ssor  K.  A.  Park  credited 
him  with  "  rwiL'ernihg  theology  from  an  iron- 
handed  moUipiiysics.  disenthralling  the  free 
meaning  of  the  Bible  from  slaycry  to  an  ar- 
tificial logic."  Professor  II.  B.  Smith  testi- 
fied that  he  "  became  a  rich  blessing  tu  the 
dmrdiea,  by  training  their  preachers  to  the 
mora  thormfh  sttidy  of  the  whole  troth." 
*'  He  had  the  sagacity,"  said  Professor  C.  P. 
Knituh.  "to  dL*cover  the  value  of  the  Ger- 
man as  the  source  of  the  iK'st  weapons  for  the 
defence  of  the  faith,"  and  *' the  moral  cour- 
age to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  liieniture  he 
prized."  His  works  include  a  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar without  points,  Andover.  IHiy,  and  viith 
points,  1881 ;  Lettert  to  Dr.  Channing  on  the 
Divinituof  ChriH.  1818,  and  to  Dr.  8.  Miller 
on  his  Ktfrnol  Oenrration,  1822 ;  translation 
of  Witier's  X'lt'  TiMithunt  (friimni'tr  (witli 
Dr.  liohinson),  IH'2'),  of  lirnesti's  ElemtnU 
of  Intrrpr,f:ifi''>u.  \^2'k  ami  ni  Uwdiger's 
Ge»eniiu,  l?i4tt  ;  Jlt-fjri  'i'  VhrtMinnathu,  1829; 
commentaries  on  Hebrews,  1827-28  ;  Komans, 
1882 ;  Apocalypse,  1845 :  Daniel  18Q0 ;  £ocle. 
siaatea,  ISSl,  and  ProvertM,  1889 ;  Netm  on 
Mig'tTntrothtetiontothe  Nev>  TMament,  1836  ; 
Bint$  on  the  Interpretation  of  Propheey.  1842  ; 
History  and  Defenrf  of  thf  (Hd  Tintiiinrnt 
Canfiii,  1840  ;  C'tn-ritnc*  an'l  ilii>  C'lnntHntion, 
Boston.  ls.">i».  Ix'sides  over  8000  pn^es  of  un- 
bound and  uncollci-ted  matter.       F.  M.  B. 

Storm,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  ab- 
bot of  Pulda :  b.  in  Bawia.  710 ;  d.  aftFulda. 
Dec.  17,  779 ;  waa  a  man  of  great  eneqor  and 
authority,  and  worked  with  eminent  sooosas 
both  as  a  missionary  and  as  a  diplomatic 
ai^nt.  His  life,  writtea  by  Eigil,  abbot  of 
Fuldn.  HiH-22.  is  found  hi  Fvti.  Jfimum. 
Script.  Grrm.,  ii, 

Stubbs,  William,  D.D.  (by  decree  of  convo- 
cation. 1S79),  LL.D.  (Cambri(li,'e.  ;  E<lin- 
burgh,  Church  of  EriLrland.  tu^ho[)  of 

O.xford  ;  b.  at  Kiiaresborough.  York.  Ei\j 
land,  June  21.  ^Hi't  ;  wiis  educated  at  o.xtuni, 
and  became  regius  profc8.sor  of  modern  his- 
toiT  thore,  1866.  and  bishop  of  Chester.  1864, 
of  Oxford,  1888.   Re  has  published  Chroni- 

ehn  t>f  th''  Reign  of  Iticfinrd  T..  London.  lSfl4- 
Ci.  2  vols.;  Ji'„i't'--f.ii,  A^>f"ls,  imi.  2  vols.: 
Jtogrr  /A>rW//(.  I'^ti-^-Tl.  4  vols.;  Conttitfi- 
tioiuil  ITltt'irn  K>u'"'"l  1HT4-7S.  »  vols.; 
Ci  rniMf  of  C'l'nt.  ?'">,■>/,  HT!). '>yi,ls.;  Chronidet 
of  Eilwardl.  and  II.,  18.S  >-8.3,  2  vols. 

8tylttos(<mtUra(  tutivirai,iitationarii),  or  pil- 
lar Mliita»  wwB  iiudi  anchorites  aa  speik  more 


or  less  of  their  lives  on  tops  of  pillars.  Thcv 
were  usually  supported  by  a  board  or  waif, 
ro  as  not  to  fall  down,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  sitting  or  lying  down.  They  stood  on 
their  pillars  in  all  climates,  night  and  day, 
summer  and  winter.  It  was  purticulaily  in 
the  Syrian  desert  that  they  atmunded.  How- 
ever monstrous  this  form  of  asceticism  was. 
it  created  much  adrainition  in  many  places. 
Rich  people  often  built  thest;  pillars  for  saints  ; 
one  Daniel  had  hi.s  adorned  with  ins4:riptions. 
magnifying  his  virtues.  Alypius  stooii  sev- 
enty years  on  a  pillar.  This  form  of  asceti- 
cism was  in  vogue  down  to  the  ISih  oentmr, 
bnt  was  almost  naknown  in  the  West  It 
originated  witli  Simeon,  sumamed  the  Sty  lite 
(q.v.).  C.  H.  A.  Bjerreoaard. 

Saares  (swi-reth),  Francis,  b.  nt  Granada, 
Jan.  0,  1548 ;  d.  in  Lisbon.  Sept.  25, 1617 : 
catered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  In  1>'{65,  and 

tau-'ht  successively  philosophy  and  tlieology 
in  Valladolid,  Komi',  J^^alainanca,  aud  Coini- 
bra.  His  \vorks.  whi<  h  were  mudi  adnured 
in  their  time,  were  printed  in  a  collected  edi- 
ti(>a  of  ^  vols,  at  Lyons  and  Mayence,  1630, 
and  rep.  in  Venice.  1740.  24  vols.  His  Defen- 
s!o  Fiaei  OUh.  it  Apori.  adt&mi$  Angl.  Sedm 
Ki-r-Tcf,  Coimbra,  161S,  was  enthusiastlcaUly 
applauded  in  Bome  and  burned  by  the  bans- 
man  in  London.  A  digest  of  hfs  De  J^MU 
y»V/<V//'^/i/'*  was  given  by  AV.  Iluinphrey,  f>>iara 
ii;t  till-  Ilili'jioun  Stati',  I.or.ddii.  1^>T,  I?  vols. 
His  life  was  written  l)y  Doehanip,  I'crpignan. 
1671  ;  Alegambe,  Antwerp,  1443  ;  Werner, 
lU'gensburg.  1861 ;  the  two  fotmer  in  Latin, 
the  latter  in  German. 

Bubdaaooas  iM  longed  In  the  early  church  to 
the  minor  orders  and  were  ordained  witiiout 
imposition  of  bands. 

Sublapsarlanlam  or  Infra-lapsarianism  is 
tlie  doctrine  tiut  the  decree  of  predestination 
regards  man  aa  fallen,  and  chooses  some  to 

salvation,  fcaTlng  others  to  the  just  conse> 
quenccs  of  their  sins.  The  onjxisito  view, 
^>ijiriil'i/>/i<in<niiiiiH,  hohls  that  Ood  reu''ardea 
man  .simply  jis  a  creature,  and  for  his  own 
glory,  antecedent  to  the  fall,  detennined  to 
save  some  of  the  race  and  reject  others,  and 
thos  decreed  to  permit  the  ftul  of  Adam . 

T.  W.  C. 

Succoth  (ffootfu),  the  place  where  Jacob 
built  a  house  for  himscu  and  bootlis  for  his 
cattle  after  leaving  Esau  (Gen.  xxxiU.  17). 
It  waa  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 

27).  Gideon  severely  punished  the  people  of 
tlie  place  for  not  aiding  Idm  against  Midian 
(.Tudires  yiii  H-IO).  It  lay  pa.st  of  Jordan  3 
miles  from  the  river,  niid  is  identified  by  some 
with  Tell  Daraka  north  of  tlio  ,Iablx>k.  An- 
other Succoth  was  the  first  camping-place  of 
Israi;l  on  the  war  from  Egypt  (Kx.  xii.  87. 
Num.  x.v.xiii.  r,,  (h.  T.  W.  C. 

Suocoth-Beooth  {tents  of  daughters),  an  ob- 
ject of  idolatrous  worship  among  the  Baby- 
lonians (2  Kings  zviL  SO),  and  used  br  those 
who  were  transplanted  to  Samaria,  but  its 

precise  nature  is  unknown.  T.  W.  C. 

8nfisal^  more  correctly  AtfUim,  in  the  most 
general  way,  may  be  deOnMaa  H^itioism  and 
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Theowphy  from  the  standpoint  of  Moham* 

medani-sm.  There  Is  mnch  in  favor  of 
SchmGldcr's  assertion  that  Suflsm  is  neither  a 

[)hilo8opbical  .system  nor  the  crfed  of  n  re- 
igiouB  sect,  but  simply  a  way  of  living. 
Oraham  maiutuined  in  the  TyaMoetion*  of  tm 
Bombay  Literary  Hoeietj/,  toL  i.,  1819,  that 
"  any  person  or  a  person  of  any  religion  or 
sect  may  be  a  Sufl.  The  mystery  lies  in  this : 
a  total  disengaixcment  of  the  mind  from  all 
teinp:)r:il  foncfrns  amd  worldly  pursuits  ;  an 
entire  throwing  off  not  only  of  every  super- 
stition, doubt,  or  till!  like,  but  of  wornhip, 
ceremonies,  etc.,  laid  down  by  any  religion." 
Abu-Said- Abul-Chair,  the  reputed  founder  of 
Sufism,  said  when  ibked  what  it  was : "  What 
Tou  haTe  in  the  head,  give  it  up  ;  what  you 
lirivT!  in  the  bund,  tlirow  it  away  ;  wliatever 
m  iy  meet  yon,  depart  not  from  it."  SuHsm 
tlui-i  seems  to  Im;  a  relipion  of  the  heart  as  op- 
posc'd  to  formalism  and  ritualism.  Dschuncid, 
a  Sufl  sheik,  defined  its  aim  to  be  "  to  liberate 
the  mind  from  the  violence  of  the  passions,  to 
put  off  nature's  cUims,  to  extirpate  human 
natnre,  to  leprew  the  anwaal  instinct^  to  ac- 

autre  Bptrltual  qmlitus.  to  be  devnted 
irough  an  understanding  of  wisdom,  and  to 
practise  that  which  is  good."  These  defi- 
nitions clearlj'  place  Sufism  among  the  mystic 
systems.  K»  for  its  theosophic  character, 
that  will  appear  when  we  consider  its  sym- 
bolical htnguaire.  Theoeophy,  according  to 
the  old  and  well-underBtooa  8cn.sc  of  the  term, 
ts  a  Wisdom  that  sees  God  in  Everything 
ao:l  Everything  in  God.  Not  a  wisdom  about 
or  from  (iJod,  but  in  God.  It  is  a  God-intoxi- 
cated state.  .Such  is  tli('o>«ophy  as  under- 
stood by  its  b^st  cxpoTicnt  in  tin-  Wi'st,  Jjicoh 
Bj^hme.  The  Sutis  as  theosophists  i  lnim  to 
be  God-intoxicated,  though  it  hxs  always 
wemod  to  studenta  oC  their  svstem  and  prac- 
tices that  Hiey  were  seaM'tntozlcated  In  the 
most  emphatic  manner.  Thev  seek  God  and 
sec  him  where  the  devotee  orflinaaflir  does  not 
look  for  him — "  in  the  red  cheeks  of  beautiful 
dantstls,"  ill  "  scxu;d  love."  "in  wine,"  in 
"taverns."  etc.  Thfv  exitliiin.  hf)wever, 
these  terms  as  being  symbalical  only.  Hafiz 
declaretl  that  wine  invariably  mcans  devotlnn, 
and  the  8ufl  dictioaary  explains  sleep  to  sym- 
bolize meditation,  perfume  to  be  hope  of 
divine  fuvnr,  Avhllc  kisses  and  cmbnices  sig- 
nify nptures  of  piety.  The  tavern  stauils  for 
the  cell  of  contemplation  ;  lips  for  the  in- 
scrutable mysteries  of  Goil 's  essence.  Beauty 
is  Ills  perfei'^tion.  and  tresses  an«l  curls  his  cx- 

ftansion  and  infiniteness.  Thus  through  the 
over's  and  wine-bibber's  dictionary  we  find 
spicitiial  and  heavenly  meanings  added  oppo- 
stte  the  most  Tulgar  and  sensuous  terms,  and 
they  are  the  rod  and  true  senses  in  wliich  the 
words  arc  to  be  used.  Why  sm  h  l<i\v  and 
sensuous  symbols  iir<;  pi^rsistentlv  u^<'d  no 
Sufi  has  explained.  Probably  Oriental  taste 
answers  the  question,  that  in  such  way  only 
can  the  JBastem  mind  and  heart  beroosed. 
However,  this  is  Soil  theoMphtcal  lanjpiafte, 
and  reveals  to  the  initiate  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  in  everything.  The  late  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer  'studied  and  defined  Sufism 
from  still  another  point  of  view.  Ue  found 
that  the  mlein  wes  ta  endesifnr  to  leooneUs 


philosophy  with  revealed  religion,  and  flMt  It 

was  done  by  assigning  n  nivstical  and  alle- 
gorical interpretation  t<»  all  religious  dfu  trincs 
and  precepts.  These  tenets  he  further  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the 
Shiites  principally.  He  reserved  for  a  future 
work,  which  he  never  published,  to  prove 
that "  Suflsm  Is  really  the  development  of  Uie 
primeval  religion  of  the  Aryan  race." 

The  term  Sfifl  Is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
word  "wool,"  in  allusion  to  tlie  dress 
ailu[iteil  by  tlic  (l('^vi^hc•.s,  who  are  the  n»a-stcrs 
iind  teachers  of  Sutisin.  As  Sutisni  is  a  sys- 
tem of  emanation,  some  have  thouj^ht  that 
"  wool  "  represented  rays  of  emanation,  and 
tbersfoce  wse  their  true  appellative.  8ome 
think  that  tiie  stmHsrlty  to  Um  Greek  00^  Is 
merely  accidental,  but  many  scholars  have 
proved  the  closest  similarity  between  Platon- 
ism,  Neo-Platonism,  and  fc>utlsni,  and  niuin- 
tain  therefore  that  the  name  originales  in  the 
Greek,  though  they  allow  the  Sufi  claim,  that 
the  system  is  not  only  older  than  Mohammed, 
bat  older  ttian  (Mohammedan -Persian)  his- 
tory .  The Dahistan maintaina the identityof 
the  pure  StiUs  and  that  of  Flatonlsm.  The 
following  is  a  rfffMWf*  of  the  more  promint  nt 
Suti  tenets.  The  Deity  alone  ?,« and  peinu  ates 
ull  things.  All  visible  ami  invisihle  things 
are  an  emanation  from  Deity,  and  are  not  ab- 
solutely distinct  from  it.  Those  Sufi  who 
believe  thus,  believe  also  that  "  God  "  is  one 
with  every  enlightened  being.  They  compare 
him  to  a  flame  and  their  soula  to  charcoal, 
and  say,  that  in  the  same  manner  which  rhnr- 
cosil  wlirn  it  Tinfts  flame  becomes  tlanie.  the 
iinmorlal  part,  from  its  uni<!n  witli  tio<l.  be- 
come.s  Gful.  Another  group  of  Sutis  are  ilieis- 
tical,  and  speak  about  God  in  the  %\oll-knowa 
thci«tlcal  phraseology.  About  the  Gutnl  and 
the  Evil  tnnqr  think  there  is  no  absolute  differ- 
ence ;  that  which  appears  edl  Is  a  resnh  of 
Ignorance.  Tlie  soul  of  man  Is  ofGruX,  not 
from  God.  It  lives  in  the  boilv  as  m  a  prison 
an<l  banishment  from  (Jod.  Ilefore  its  exile 
it  saw  Truth,  hut  here  it  only  has  glimpses 
"to  awaken  the  slumbering  memory  <if  tliC 

E>ast."  The  main  object  of  all  Sutl  teaching 
B  to  lead  the  soul  onward  lydegWWS  to  reach 
home  again.  The  Sufls  ate  vwy  explicit  in 
their  teachtngs  as  to  how  to  i«u£  anion  with 
God.  The  whole  pro(»iS  they  compare  to  a 
journey  and  the  doctrines  which  describe  It 
are  called  the  ruad. 

Famou.s  among  the  Sufis  is  the  Zikr, « t  static 
exercises  belonging  to  the  training  on  this 
journey.  The  word  is  similar  in  its  niysticid 
powers  to  the  Hindu  (Sanscrit)  AIM.  it  c  nn- 
taini the  whole jhiiosopby and  theosophyof 
the  universe.  Z  is  crnitlOD,  K.  Is  conserva- 
tion, and  R  is  transformation.  When  rerit .  d 
aloud,  or  with  low  voice,  or  nientallx,  it  has 
the  piiwer  nf  creating  ecsta'-y.  rp  -n  recita- 
tion follows  usually  <lancing  atul  huwIinL'.  on 
which  the  reader  is  referretf  to  .T.  V.  Brown's 
JDerrwAM.  London,  1867,  Philadelphia,  1868. 
snd  E.  W.  Lane's  AnMan  Soeifty  iit  the  MiddU 
Agen,  London,  1888,  two  books  easily  accesel^ 
ble  to  most  rwdcrs. 

The  fakirs  or  flervishcs  arc  thi'  prnctical 
expounders  of  the  Zikr.  Though  aJM.Tticism 
and  monastic  life  aie  Inoonslstent  with  Mo- 
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tuimraedanhm,  and  Mohammed  constantly 
jircaclifil  atraiujit  thuiii,  atlv(K-alinc;  an  active 
life  itinl  an  u'ji^rc'ssivc  rcilii^inn,  tlii-v  iicverthe- 
k-ss  tiKikroot  t  vcn  ia  liinown  lifrtiiiK-  ami  his 
own  family.  The  Sull  order,  "  the  brethren 
of  sincerity,"  is  tlic  most  remarkable.  Its 
organization  is  puidy  theosophical,  and  tbus 
diffen  radically  from  Christian  monklth  or- 
ders and  fraternities.  In  this  hierarchy  the 
Rupreme  disunity  is  vested  in  tliu  Khiilr.  He 
is  a  111:111,  but  so  far  elcviitcd  atiove  luiiiian 
njiture  lluil  he  is  admitted  to  tlie  Divine  Wis- 
dom, and  poiisevses  a  relative  omnijiotencc  anil 
omaiscience  on  m  count  of  his  uiyHtical  secrets. 
U«  is  not  bound  by  space  or  time,  and  can  be 
TbUdeor  inviablo  atplflMove.  He  baa  been 
known  tn  the  Turfotis  ages  as  fSeth.  Enoch, 
Slias,  and  is  yet  to  come  ii.s  the  MjiIuII.  Tliis 
beln;;  is  the  centre,  the  prop,  the  ruler  and 
the  mcKiiator  of  nun  of  iLMetic  liubils  ami 
practices.  As  such  his  title  is  Kothb,  axis, 
the  spiritual  pole  round  which  and  on  which 
all  moves.  Under  him  arc  the  Aulia,  or  inti- 
mate  friends,  seventy-two  in  number,  in  whom 
WC9  vested  all  doctrine,  authority,  and  sane* 
tity.  When  a  friend  is  gifted  wiln  inspiration 
and  the  power  of  workiiii;  miracles  lie  i8CJille<l 
a  Nebi,  prophet  ;  uiul  when  entrusted  witli 
the  delivery  of  God's  own  nies-sa^^-,  he  is 
called  Husdl,  apostle.  Wlien  he  i.s  ap|>oiuteil 
to  abrogate  a  previous  dispensation  and  preach 
a  new  one,  he  is  called  *'  Ulu  '1'  "  Azm, "  one 
who  has  a  niiaioii.*'  Amons  the  friends  one 
is  the  most  prmnlneBt,  the  Kothb-ez*zaman. 
or  axis  of  his  age  ;  he  is  the  visible  depository 
of  the  knowlt^diie  and  power  of  the  supreme 
Ivotlih.  None  of  these  men  lias  any  outward 
nr  dih-tinctive  sign  of  diijnily  and  uuthority  ; 
their  ])ositinn  is  only  known  by  the  effects 
they  produce. 

The  influence  of  Suflam  eaonot  bs  ovimstt* 
mated.  Its  ivfinine  and  elevating  diaiacter 
is  the  inner  secret  of  the  hold  Moliammedan- 
ism  has  upon  the  leamcil  and  philoj»tiphical 
among  its  adherents.  All  tin;  prominent  po<'ts 
of  Mohamme<ianism  have  Injen  and  are  Sutis  ; 
for  instance,  llatiz,  Sjuidi,  Attar,  Kalebi,  Jel- 
laladdiaer  Kumi.  Nizanii.  Omar  Klniyam,  etc. 

The  literature  on  Sufism  is  voluminous. 
The  title  of  most  authors  and  their  works  will 
bs  fnnnd  tn  Hammer>PorRstal],  LiUiratur-Oe- 
teAiehteder  Arii/nr,  etc..  AVien,  IS-VK.")*?,  7  vols, 
(ciee  also  Tholui-k,  SKufiJiiniiM.  #ir/t  tht(m>jthia 
}MrK<truiH,  Berlin,  1821  ;  BlflthttMtiniiUioig 
anitUr  iiiorgenl.  Mj/stik,  Berlin,  lS2't  ;  J.  von 
Hammer,  OeMcIiinhU  der  gcJiditen  lUdcknuMe 
lenient,  mit  eirur  mdikenle*6,  Wien.  1818  : 
Gardn  do  Tassy,  "  La  poesio  phil.  et  rsL  chez 
bs  Pttsans,"  in  Rerue  eoat.,  1856  ;  numerous 
tnun.  in  Siitaehrift  fur  d.  mnrgenl.  GfMl»eh  ; 
E.  H.  Palmer,  Ori  /it<U  Mj^niicinin,  Canibriilire, 
1987  ;  Th.  P.  lIuijtK's,  Dirlionnry  of  hUm, 
New  York  and  l^onrlon,  1SH.>  ;  tJio  various 
journals  of  Orieutal  learned  societies,  etc.) 

C.  H.  A.  Bjkhmoaaiid. 


8o|[«r.  abbot  of  8t.  Denia.  was  a  leading 

man  tn  the  church  and  prominent  in  the  aflairs 
of  state  in  France  :  b.  near  St.  Omer,  losl  ;  d. 
in  the  monastery  of  Sr.  Denis,  11^  m.  n.  of 
Paris,  Jan.  12, 1151.  He  was  cxlucated  in  the 
monastery  of  8t.  Denis.  His  fiR«t  public 
office  was  the  administration  of  the  aistant 
property  of  the  convent,  partictilarly  defoid* 
ing  it  against  predatory  knights.  He  was 
counsellor  to  Louis  VI.,  and  assisted  vigor- 
ously In  reducing  the  barons  and  establishing 
royalty.  Ilis  dispositifni  and  ofllce  made  him 
an  active  participant  in  the  controver.sv  about 
investiture (q. v.).  In  11 18  he  met  the  fugitive 
pope.  Oelasius  ll.,  and  placed  the  resources 
of  France  at  his  disposal.  In  1128  hesno- 
oeeded  to  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  and  IIM 
he  took  part  In  the  great  Latenm  Council,  sod 
Calixtus  II.  projiosed  to  make  him  a  cardinal, 
l)ut  die<l  iH'fore  he  could  exin-ute  his  offi  r. 
1127  8a%v  a  great  change  in  his  life.  He  be- 
came an  ascetic,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
retire  entirely  from  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
but  we  Hud  him  in  1187,  when  Louis  YII. 
nacendsd  the  thnme,  deeper  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  than  before.  He  was  associated  ia 
the  regency,  and  -w  as  appointed  regent  during 
the  king's  al>senco  on  a  cxnwidc.  He  admin* 
i^urKl  the  :'Overnment  wis<  ly,  sulMlued  the 
unruly  nobility,  and  replenishe<l  the  treasury. 
He  also  built  many  etlitices  tliroughout  the 
land,  and  prevented  the  king'a  brother  from 
seizing  the  throne.  Louis  paUldy  thsnked 
him  for  his  services  and  called  him  the  father 
of  his  country.  His  literary  remains  are 
scant,  and  are  found  in  Migne,  P>it.  Lnt. 
CLXXXVI.  (See  ikmardi,  Extuii  IliM.  nur 
l/ibhe  Smji  r,  Paris,  18U7  ;  Carue-Man-ein, 
Etudes  tur  Utt  fondnU  ur*  fi<;  I'uiiHi  mitionala 
en  France,  Paris,  1848,  2d  ed.,  I806.  2  vols.; 
Ffanfois  Combes,  L'tMi  Suger,  Paris*  1868  ; 
A.  Vetault,  Suger,  Tours,  18.2.) 

C.  II.  A.  Bjei<ueo.\.\kd. 


1  (LAtUi.  auffragaMM,  "  assistant") 
dsttotes  the  relation  between  the  diooeaan 
bishop  and  his  metropolitan  whom  he  is  said 

to  assist,  <)r  between  a  bi-liojt  in  jxtrtihuH  ami 
Iho  regular  diocesan  bishop  whom  he  is  lict- 
Qslly  assisting.  C.  P. 


John,  Methodist ;  b.  at  Fns> 
ton,  Lsncsshire,  217  m.  n.n.w.  of  London, 
Jan.  8L  1708 ;  d.  in  Now  York.  Juno  18, 
1825.  He  was  received  into  the  Irish  Wes- 
leyan  Conference,  1810,  and  in  ISJI  came  to 
America,  where  he  gaim  il  rapid  and  ininienso 
popularity,  preaching;  to  i  rowds  in  New 
Vork,  Philiufeliiliia,  Haltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton ;  but  his  health  failed  in  June,  1822,  and 
efforts  to  restore  it  by  foreign  travel  were  in 
vain.  Hb  Sermont  and  (9»teJie»  ef  8irmon» 
appeared.  New  York,  1842  ;  his  fife,  by  J. 
Holland,  New  York,  1820,  and  by  W.  M. 
Willitt,  Philadelphw,  1857.  F.  M.  B. 

Sommmrs,  Thomaa  Osmond,  D.D.  (  , 

18—),  LL.n.  (  .  18-),  Methodist ;  h.  at 

('orf6  Castle,  Dorset,  116  m.  w.  bv.s.  of  Lon- 
don, Oct.  11,  isi'j  ;  d.  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
May  5,  1882.  Coming  to  America.  18:^0,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
18.35.  labored  in  Texas,  1840-48,  and  then  hi 
Alabama  ;  was  secretaiy  of  the  convention  at 
liouiwllle,  1845,  whkh  oivanized  the  Metho* 
dist  Episcopal  CTbrarch,  W)Uth,  and  general 
book  editor  of  that  body  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
ls4.>-82  ;  a.ssistant  editor  of  the  S/xithern 
Christian  Adeoeate,  1846,  editor  of  the  Sun- 
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of  his  (IcnomiDatiou,  oiid  chief  compDer  of  its 
hyam-book.  From  1855  he  lived  in  Nosh- 
viUe.  except  IHGi-m  in  Alabama.  He  edited 
hundreds  of  books  for  his  denomlnatloii,  and 
pttUlsbed  ut  Naahrille  commentaries  on  the 
gospels.  18«8-72.  4  vols..  Sd  ed..  1874-75; 
Acts  (IsTl,  2(1  IS?.-,)  :  R.  futation  of  Thro- 
lijyifiil  )\'.irki*  (if  Th'itHiix  I'liinc,  not  Xotiml 
by  Bi»hop  Watmn  in  hix  Apohxjy  for  the  Bible, 
1855,  4th  ed.,  1H74,  aud  on  the  ritiiiil  of  his 
chttixh  (187;},  2d  ed.,  1874),  iKsides  .suudry 
doctrinal  and  devotidnal  works  and  a  few 
hjnin.  F.  M.  B. 

Bmn-wonlllp^  one  of  the  earliest  aud  most 
wideapreadfonna  of  idolatry.  It  existed  in  all 
nimoiiB  around  Palestbw.  The  Assyrians 

worshipped  the  sun  directly  without  an  In- 
tervening idol  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27).  and  this  form 
was  introduc<-«l  into  Jmlah  by  5Iuiia.s,s<„'h  (2 
Kings  xxi.  3.  5).  He  and  Ids  successor,  Anion, 
dedicated  horses  and  chariots  to  the  sun  aud 
burn^l  incense  to  it  on  the  housetops  (xxiii.  5, 
11).  Sun  images  are  mentioned  in  I^ev.  xxvi. 
80.  Isa.  xviL  8,  zxril.  9.  £zek.  vi.  4,  «.  2 
Chron.  xiv.  8,  xxxit.  4  (R.  V.).  Whatovw  the 
iKimc  of  the  worsliip  Israel  met  in  Kirypt  or 
in  Pak'.stiiie,  its  real  ohjccl  was  the  Mm. 
Even'where  on  earth  the  orb  of  day  wa.s 
worshipped,  but  faithful  Hebrews  called  on 
it  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8)  to  pndse  Jehovah,  the  Sun 
o(  rixhteomnMB.  (See  A.  Hillebrand,  Die 
SoKKwen^fMe  in  AU-lndien,  Eriai^^^  1890.) 

Soaday  U  tlie  heatiieu  name  of  llic  tir^t  day 
of  the  week  dus  is  the  eiuse  with  the  iiame.s  of 
the  other  day.s),  and  means  "  the  day  of  the 
sun"  {die*  »Hi*).  It  does  not  occur  !n  Scrip- 
ton,  bat  is  now  in  oommon  use  for  the  ChnV- 
tian  sdayof  restand  worship,  pro|x-rlv  called 
"the  Lord's  day"  (Rev.  i.  0),  us  the  day 
which  commemorates  his  resurrection. 

T.  W.  C. 

Btmday  legfislatlon  Ix'tran  with  the  famou.s 
statuteof  ConstuiitiuL' ordering  all  work- 
8ho()s  to  111'  close*!.  Theo<losius  the  Great 
(88R)  forliade  tlie  doing  of  business  and  hold- 
ing spectacles  ou  that  day,  and  (469)  the  laws 

Eut  an  arrest  on  all  legal  process.  In  £ng- 
md  Sunday  laws  existed  from  an  early  date, 
bacinniag  with  Alfrad  f876),  and  became 
stricter  as  time  passed.  The  statute  of  Charles 
11.  (lOTH)  is,  with  .some  modifications,  still  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  proliiliit.s  all  hihor  save 
works  of  necejvsity  and  mercy,  public  sales, 
travelling,  etc.,  but  permits  nieat  aud  milk  to 
be  sold  before  9  a.m.  and  after  4  r.xi.  The 
laws  of  our  stale*  naemble  tlie  English  statute. 
They  make  Sunday  a  noo>1egal  day.  Many 
of  them  make  exception  in  favor  of  those  who 
observe  the  scventli  day  of  the  weik.  These 
laws  have  be«'n  declare^i  eonstitulioniil,  a.s 
resting  on  the  right  of  all  clas-ses  to  rust  one 
day  iu  seven,  the  right  of  the  great  majority 
to  undisturbed  wordiip  on  this  day,  a  d,ecent 
rwpect  to  the  retigious  institutions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  value  of  Sunday  observance  to 
the  state  itself  as  promoting  intelligence  and 
morality.  The  spirit  of  the  laws  is  protec- 
tion, not  coercion.  T.  W.  C. 

flaadayHMbeeta*    The  Sunday-school,  as 


jui  a^'ent  y  of  popular  religious  instruction, 
ha<l  its  modem  origin  in  the  work  of  Robert 
Kaikes.  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Glovcater 
Journal,  in  Gloucester,  England,  In  the  month 
of  July,  1780.  Impressed  by  the  need  of  the 
clilldren  in  a  manufacturing  quarter  of  his 
city,  Mr.  liaikcs  engaged  four  women,  Qt  the 
rate  of  a  .shilling  a  diiv  each,  to  give  iristruc- 
tion  in  reaiiing  and  iu  the  Church  of  England 
Catwhism  to  such  children  as  could  be  in- 
duced to  gather  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
Sunday-school  waa  begun  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
King  m  8t.  Catherine  street  The  sdiool  sea* 
sion  was  from  10  to  12  in  the  forenoon.  After 
a  recess  of  an  hour  the  K-holars  reassembled, 
and  after  rctwiing  a  lesson  were  cond\icted  to 
cliurch.  .\fter  .service  they  were  exaniiiH-<l 
in  the  catechism  xmtil  5.80,  when  they  were 
(lismiss<>d.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Slock,  u  parish 
clergyman,  assi.sted  Mr.  Raiki-s  in  this  work, 
visited  the  schools,  examined  the  adiolars.  and 
added  a  ^xpenoe  a  day  to  the  stipend  of  the 
teacliers. 

The  success  of  this  movement  wa.s  so  grati- 
fying that,  in  Nov.,  178:i,  Mr  Itaikcs  calli-d 
pui)lic  attention  to  it  in  the  colunms  of  his 
paper.  Subsequentlv  his  descriptions  of  the 
work  were  published  in  the  I.,eeds  and  Man- 
ch(«ter  papers,  in  the  OentUnmii't  Mmjazine, 
in  the  Arminuin  Magaiiiu,  edited  by  John 
Weslej*.  and  in  other  periodicals.  Voiunteera 
took  tlie  place  of  priid  tca<  Imts  Thi  uork 
bi'i  atnc  widely  pojiular.  Church  diLmiiMries 
jipjiiovi  d  it.  Ladies  of  fashion  underhxtk  ;be 
\\  ork  of  Sunday-school  teacliing.  The  queen 
gave  to  the  movement  the  stamp  of  royal 
favor,  sending  for  llr.  Raikesto  bring  her  iho 
story  of  his  woric,  and  assuring  him  that  she 
envied  him  his  privileges  and  power  of  doing 
good  in  this  way.  John  Weslcv  incorporated 
the  plan  of  RolJert  Raikes  into  Ins  new  move- 
ment for  religious  reform.  William  Fox  and 
Jonas  Hanway  se<  ure<l  the  organization  of  a 
general  Sund^-school  society,  with  its  centre 
in  London.  rtVtti  this  beginning  the  Sunday- 
school  morement  eztendw  itself  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  beyond.  Its  progress  was, 
however,  not  without  opposition.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Cuntcrbury  summonetl  a  council  of 
bishops  to  consider  whether  something  could 
not  Iml'  done  to  stop  tlm  movement.  The 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  the  Cougre- 
gationalists  of  New  England  were  disposed 
to  take  stand  against  it  ljK*cause  of  its  supposed 
secularization  of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  made 
jirogress  in  spite  of  oppoisition. 

While  this  was  the  iK'ginning  of  the  Sun- 
day-school undtT  its  ]>rcs(  t)t  name,  it  was  by 
no  means  the  beginniiiL'  o!  thtit  mctliod  of 
p."»pular  religious  instruction  whicli  it  has 
com'>  to  represent  in  the  jdans  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Refore  Abraham  was  a  father, 
he  had  318  "  instructed"  retainers  (Gen, 
14).  Under  the  Mosaic  law  the  children  as 
well  as  the  parents  were  commanded  to  be 
gafhen-d,  at  st.itetl  .seiusons,  before  the  Lord, 
for  the  -Study  of  the  law,  in  onler  to  supple- 
ment anv  lack  of  their  home  instruction  in  re- 
ligious knowledge  (I>eut.  xxxi.  lO-i:^)  A 
duty  of  the  Levitcs,  in  the  davs  of  the  kings, 
was  to  go  about  and  teach  the  people  from 
the  booK  of  the  1a<r  (8  Clmn.  Tni  9),  A. 
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prominent  feature  of  the  syntigopue  Hcrvice, 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  cap- 
tivity,  was  the  study  of  the  law  by  means  of 
free  quetUooing  and  answering.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  ^agogues  a  system  of  ittUgious 
acbooto  WM  otfanimal  la  the  lint  century  be- 
fore Chrlkt.  by  the  tabon  of  Simon  ben  She- 
tiu'h,  a  president  r)f  the  Sunhwlrin,  and  Joshua 
ben  Garnla,  a  hiLjhpriest,  as  would  appear 
from  the  testim  Dny  of  Josephus  and  the  Tal- 
mud. At  from  live  to  seven  years  of  age  a 
Jatrish  child  was  to  find  his  place  In  the  ayna- 
gogoe  Bible-flchool ,  and  he  wm  to  paae  on 
noai  grade  to  grade  of  BlUe  atntfy  tmtil  hfe 
fan  manhood.  These  catechetical  Bible- 
fchoolfl  were  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the 
Jewish  lifo  aud  polity.  There  is  everj*  rca'^n 
to  suppose  tijat  theA"  e.xistwi  tJiroughout  Pales- 
tine in  tlie  days  of  Jesus  ;  that  he  was  a  scholar 
in  one  and  another  of  them  ;  that  he  taught 
in  them  as  he  went  from  place  to  place  ;  and 
that  he  had  them  la  mind  when  he  enjoined  it 
vpoa  his  dbciples  to  make  qdiolan  of  all  the 
nations,  teaching  them  all  that  he  had  com- 
manded them  (.Matt,  xxviii.  19,  30). 

Early  Christianity  made  progress  in  new 
communities  through  im  free  use  of  the  school 
Idea.  "  The  Apostolic  Church,"  say.s  Bun- 
ion, "  made  the  m>Iioo1  the  connectiasUnk  be- 
tween herself  and  the  world."  Sdiools  for 
the  iMfhing  of  leligkma  trath  were  estabUahed 
far  abd  near.  When  8t.  Gregory  the  IIIu- 
ininnfor,  for  example,  entered  the  work 

of  (  hristianizing  .\rraenia,  at  tlie  Ix-ginning 
of  the  4th  century,  he  udnpre^l  a  conipubory 
system  of  Bible-schools  for  the  children  in 
every  city  there,  and  other  lauds  were  simi- 
larly evangelized.  A  atnoo  attributed  to  tbo 
sixth  Qeneral  Council  of  Conatantinoplc,  a.d. 
180,  laaetloned  the  setting  up  of  charity 
achoota  in  all  the  country  churches,  as  they 
were  already  to  l)e  frmnd  in  the  cities.  Tt  was 
only  when  "  the  eccli  siastical  spirit  overcame 
the  eviingelicar  tliiit  the  leurhinjr  of  tnuh 
in  the  Bihle  sfiiool  wjus  largely  done  away 
with,  an  1  that  a  showy  ritual  displaced  the 
interlocutory  study  of  the  Bible.  Even  la  the 
Dark  Agea,  however,  the  Christian  Hf^  traa 
purest  in  thoae  conununitiea— like  the  1Val- 
denses,  the  Lollards,  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life — where 
the  Bible  was  still  taught  to  the  young  by 
means  of  church-schools. 

At  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
in  the  16th  century,  the  need  of  a  revival  of 
the  STstem  of  chur'ch-schoola  for  the  religious 
tralolnf  of  the  young  waa  teeognlaed  by  all 
the  leading  reformers.  ' '  Young  cAildrrn  and 
scholars  are  the  seed  and  the  source  of  the 
church."  saiil  I.utlirT.  "  Fnr  the  cljureh's 
sake.  Christian  scIkmiIh  must  be  established  aud 
maintainc<l  ;  for  Oo<l  maintains  the  church 
through  the  schools. ' '  Luther  prepared  catc- 
chbais  aSB  gtiido  to  the  religious  teaching  of 
thevoimg.  Calvin  did  a  similar  work.  Zwin> 
gli.  liezB.  Knox,  Cranmer.  RidlCTr,  andtfaiher 
were  also  nlivc  to  the  imporlance  of  the 
church-school  as  ii  means  of  training  the 
young  in  a  kiin\\  ledL-i-  of  ihe  Bible."  The 
Ciiurch  of  Enijland  and  Ihe  f ii  neral  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
Lutheran  Church  authorities,  made  provision 


for  the  interlocutorj"  teaching  of  the  children 
in  religious  things  m  the  Lord's  bouse  on  the 
Lord's  day.  The  obvious  value  of  this  work 
aroused  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  corre* 
spondent  effort  in  behalf  of  the  young  ;  and 
tiie  organized  endeavors  of  Ignmas  IfOjok- 
and  his  associates,  in  the  newly  foonded  wder 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  dirccteil  primarily  to  the 
establishing  and  conducting  oi  schools  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  children.  In  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  however,  the  polemical  spirit" 
of  the  day  led  to  the  overshadowing  of  tnch^ 
ing  by  preaching ;  and  the  religious  instmc- 
tlon  of  ohiMren  waa  too  often  limited  to  the 
perfunctory  hearing  of  memorizefl  catechism 
answers.  Asa  result  of  this  neglect  of  the 
primitive  rhiirch-school  irlea,  there  was  a  sad 
religious  decline,  in  the  17th  and  18th  ccn- 
turit  s,  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

There  was  a  new  revival  in  religious  life 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  centurv  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Wcsie/s,  and 
Whitefldd,  and  ZtBKendorf,  and  Bdwarda. 
This  vevlvtU  alao  ({uickened  an  interest  in  the 
religious  care  of  the  young,  and  it  prepared 
the  way  for  the  intro<iu(  tion  of  the  modern 
Sunday-school  movement,  and  for  its  a<-cept- 
ance  as  a  fresh  atlaptation  of  the  primitive 
church-school  idea.  There  was  nothing  abeo* 
lutely  new  in  the  plan  of  Robert  Ralkea. 
There  had  never  beni  a  time,  since  the  lntro> 
ductfcm  of  Chrbtlanity,  when  sdiools  sindlar 
in  character  to  his  were  not  doing  their  work 
in  one  field  or  another.  Hut  the  hour  was 
now  riiK  ,  in  the  providence  of  Gotl,  for  the 
recognition  an<l  employment  of  this  agency 
of  Christian  evangelism  and  Christian  in.struc- 
tion  to  an  extent  before  unknown.  Within 
four  years  from  the  public  announcement,  by 
Mr.  Raikes,  of  his  beginning  In  this  line  at 
Gloucester,  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  a  n~»eml>ership  of  aViotit  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  ;  ami  the  progress  of  this  move- 
ment has  Ixtn  steadily  onward,  until  nrfw 
(1890)  the  aggregate  membership  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools of  tlio  world  is  not  far  from 
20.000,000  of  achokrs,  under  aome  2,000.000 
of  teadien,  locliuUiu;  all  deooinlnatkma  of 
Christiana  and  eottenmng  to  evwy  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Sunday-schoola  arc  known,  or  are  claimed, 
to  have  been  started  at  an  earlier  date  than 
those  gathentl  by  Holiert  Kaikes,  as  follows  : 
In  Bath,  England  (by  Rev.  Joteph  Alleine), 
in  166.V-68  ;  In  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  16T4  ;  hi 
Norwich.  Omui..  ia  1078 ;  In  Plynooth.  Maaa., 
in  1880 ;  fn  Newtown,  L.  I.  (bv  Itov.  MorgBii 
Jone,«),  in  1688  ;  in  England  (by  Bishop  Frnmp- 
ton),  in  1698 ;  in  Berks  and  Montgomery 
Counties.  Pa.  (hy  the  Schwenkfelders),  in 
17;U  ;  in  Eiihratah.  Pa.  (by  Ludwig  Hocker), 
in  IT  10  ;  in  Ik-lhlehem.  Conn.  (l)v  Rev.  Jo.seph 
Bellamy),  in  1740;  in  Philadelnhia.  Pa.  (by 
Mrs.  Greening),  in  1744  ;  inNorhani,  Scotland 
(by  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison),  In  1757  ;  in  Brechin. 
Gotland  (by  Rev.  Bavfd  Blair),  in  1760 ;  In 
Catterick.  England  (by  Rev.  Tlieophihts  Lind- 
.seyi.  in  1703  :  in  Columbia,  Conn,  (by  Rev. 
KfeHZ'T  Wheeloekt.  in  176^  :  in  Bedale,  Eng- 
land (by  Miss  Harrison),  in  IKV^  ;  in  Iliph 
Wycombe.  England  (by  Miss  Hannah  Ball), 
in  1769 ;  In  Doegh,  County  Antrim.  Ireland 
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Cbj  William  Oiilt).  In  1770  ;  in  Bright,  County 
Down,  Ireland  (bj  Rev.  Dr.  Keunedy).  1774  ; 
Id  Little  Lever,  near  Bolton.  England  (by 

.Tamcs  Hf-ys),  in  1775 ;  In  Maiislield.  Kii,i:Iaiul 
(by  Kev.  David  Simpson),  in  1778  ;  also.  al>oiU 
tlie  same  time,  in  Asbury,  Knirlund  ihy  1^  v. 
Tliomasj  Stock),  and  iu  l)ur^l<  y,  England  (hy 
>Vtlliam  King). 

TJtere  arc  uiffcrent  daimanti  for  the  credit 
of  introducing  the  modem  ttondaj-ecliool  into 
the  United  StutcH  as  a  permanencv  hcie.  In 
1786h  Sundav-scliool  was  organizi'd  by  Hittliop 
A.sbiiry,  ut  tlic  lion««'  of  'I'lioinas  Crenshaw, 
in  Ilanovt  r  l  oiintv,  Va. ,  hut  iiotliing  is  known 
of  it  save  its  lH  i;inuing.  A  minute  iu  favor 
of  oruani/.ing  Siindaj-ttrhools  wa«  a«lopted  by 
the  McihoiliHt  Conference, in  Charlttitou.  S.  C. , 
in  Feb..  1790  ;  yet  no  icooid  is  found  of  Sun- 
day-schools organized  in  cxmsequence.  In 
De<-..  1790,  a  nu-rting  was  called  in  Phihidel- 
phia  to  (  oiisidtT  the  importance  of  this  work  ; 
and  in  .Ian..  17111,  the  r  li>t  Day.  or  Suiiday- 
Bchool  Society  was  foinHni.  for  the  sec  uring 
of  religious  instruction  to  |^N>r  cliildren  on 
Sunday.  This  Hociety  is  still  in  existence. 
Its  acliools,  like  those'of  liolKTt  Kaikcs,  em- 
ploved  paid  teadiei*  daring  the  earlier  jeara 
of  Its  existence.  Other  8nnday-«choola  were 
started  :  in  Boston.  Ma.'vs.,  in  1791  ;  iu  New 
York  City  (by  Katv  Ferguson,  a  colored 
•woman),  in  1793  :  in  l'aler>i.on.  N.  J.,  in  17U4  ; 
in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  <by  Samuel  Slater),  in 
1797  ;  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  in  INK) ;  in  Mew 
York  City  (by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Divie  Bcthunc). 
In  1808  ;  hi  PortsiDOUth.  N.  H.,  in  1803,  and 
in  Baltimore.  31d..  in  1804.  In  1811  the  Rev. 
Robert  May.  of  I^ondon,  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, aud  L'ave  the  Sunday-school cntiso  a  new 
start  that  was  of  {x-rnianeut  influence.  Lmal 
unious  for  Sunday-school  work  were  organ- 
izetl  in  Xew  York  City  and  iu  Bo»tou  in 
1816.  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1817.  ThcMe  soci- 
etiea  became  the  nudeua  of  The  American  Sun- 
day-ochool  Union,  a  national  society,  in  1824. 
Two  yearn  later  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday- 
school  Union  was  formed  ;  and.  one  after  an- 
other, the  more  prominent  denominations  of 
Christians  undertook  the  direction  of  their  own 
Sunday-school  work,  in  addition  to  all  that 
wa.s  being  done  on  an  tudeoominational 
basi.s. 

The  Sundi^-icliool.  an  aa  agnu^  of  tlie 
€%rlsttan  Choidi  for  the  Ingathering  and  in- 

jitruction  of  the  young,  has  had  a  transcen- 
dant  intluence  on  the  social  and  mond  inter- 
ests of  tlie  community  uinonic  all  I'.nglish- 
speaking  peoples.  Adam  Smith  wiid  of  this 
agency,  as  soon  as  it  had  time  to  indicate  its 
possibilities  :  "  No  plan  has  promised  to  effect 
a  change  of  manners,  with  equal  ease  and 
Rfamplicitv.  since  the  days  of  the  apoetlee. ' '  A 
century  later  John  Bright,  looking  back  up<»n 
its  work,  said  :  "  In  my  mind  tlie  Sunday 
schools  liave  been  the  foundation  of  nuu  h  of 
what  is  goo<l  among  the  millions  of  our  peo- 

{)le.  ...  1  believe  that  there  is  no  Held  of 
abor.  no  field  of  Christian  benevolraoe,  which 
has  yielded  a  greater  harvest  to  our  national 
interests  and  national  cliaracter  than  the  great 
Inatltotion  of  Sunday-schools."  In  It*  traus- 
fleraioe  to  America,  tha  Sunday-school  was 
bmadflned  ^i"t  anuilifliid  ao  ai  to  most  tha 


T>eculiar  pliases  of  Aincri<-an  socml  and  relig- 
ioualUeb  Ontheooeliand.  thaSundif-achool 
is  here  recognised  as  a  Tftal  portim  of  the 

chureh  itself,  instead  of  liavi!i;:  a  formal  con- 
nection with  llie  ciiurih;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Sunday-school  is  !a  re  made  the  fore- 
runner of  the  church  iu  the  newer  communt- 
tiea  of  city  and  country.  It  is  largely  by  this 
means  that  the  children  of  the  incoming  ho&t 
of  irreligious  immigrants  have  l)een  n-ached 
and  trained  religioiuly  in  America,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  state  clturch,  and  with  no  possibility 
of  s\-i>tematic  religious  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Meanwhile  its  influence  ils  sup- 
plementing and  prtannting  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  familieii  of  churc  h  intuiljers  has 
iK-en  obvioasly  for  good.  The  president  of 
lite  French  CoromlwHon  to  the  United  States 
Centennial  Expoaltloo,  In  1876,  as  an  lnde> 
pendent  and  careful  obserrer,  was  deeply  im- 
pres-MHl  by  the  place  and  imwer  of  the  Sunday- 
s<  ho(iI  in  Anieriea.  In  his  official  report  lo 
hisgove  rnuient  het-uid  :  "  The  8unday-8chool 
is  not  an  accessory  auency  in  the  normal  econ- 
omy of  American  education  ;  ...  it  is  an 
a))(sblute  necessity  for  the  complete  instruction 
of  the  child,  its  aim  la  to  fill  bgr  itself  the 
complex  misslott  wfaldi  dsewliere  b  fn  larvs 
mea.sure  assigned  to  the  fnmily.  the  school, 
and  the  <'hurch.  .  .  .  All  things  unite  to  as 
sign  to  this  instltuUoD  ft  gnuid  part  In  the 
Ajuerican  life."  * 

Mennwhik*  all  that  is  good  in  tlie  distinctive 
American  idea  of  the  Sunday-school  is  lieing 
made  available  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 
and  in  missionary  fleMa  beyond.  The  fres 
intercommunication  between  Great  Britain 
anil  America  secures  this  In  one  direction, 
w  idle  the  co-oi)eration  of  workers  from  l>oth 
lands  is  secureil  for  the  extension  of  the 
American  system  of  Sunday-schools  among 
the  ciiurehes  of  continental  £urope,  and  other 
portions  of  the  globe.  An  estenslTe  litera- 
ture has  been  created  by  and  for  the  Sunday- 
school  :  books  for  loan  llbrarks  for  the  schol- 
ars ;  lesson-bclps  for  teachers  and  scholars ; 
periodii  for  both  these  classes  ;  hymn  and 
nuisic-txKiks.  and  other  aids  to  study  or  wor 
ship.  Improved  systems  of  teaching  are  pro- 
moted by  normal  chusses.  teachers'  institutes, 
conventions,  and  "  assemblies"  on  the  famous 
"  Chantanqna"  plan.  Every  btancfa  of  Chris- 
tian work  feds  the  fmpahe  of  Sandar-school 
activities,  and  this  not  iKcause  the  Sunday- 
school  is  a  modern  iuveulion,  but  Ixjcause  it 
is  the  lati  St  adaptation  of  an  agency  which 
had  the  a[i;troval  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  which  has  stood  the  test  Of  tXpsiWBOela 
all  the  Christian  centuries. 

Literature.— L.  G,  Pray,  7'he  Hittorif 
of  Stmdafhteheoh  and  <(f  ReUf/iotu  Education , 
from  OtSarUert  Time$,  Boston,  1847  :  W.  H. 
Watson,  Tfif  Jlii'tory  of  the  Sunthn/  fi.-J.iH^ 
I  'i>  ion ,  London ,  1 853 ;  do..  The  FXrnt  Fij  tij  }  '<  ( ;  r» 
of  the  l>unday'9chool  [lb73J  ,  Alfreri  (Trei,M)ry. 
ItotjtH  Haikes.  Journalist  and  PhUauthroinit, 
London  and  New  York  [18771  ;  Jolm  H.  Vin- 
cent. The  Modern  Sundaff-tdiool,  New  York, 
is»7 :  do.,  Th»  OhurA  Sehoot  and  Normal 
Guide,  1889 :  H.  CUy  Trarobull.  Tnlt  Lee- 
turte  Oh  the  ^n4afi-$dtool.  PhiUdelpbia. 
1888 ;  — Agwrf  ^  Ifts  GsMitrf  Am*VNd(M< 
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1,067.687 
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88,576 

197,987 

881.518 

6,753 

88.332 

619,499 

707.881 
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2,531 

20,749 

23.280 

8,729 

123.484 

964.. "/jg 

i,oes.uj<3 

300 

5,480 

44,r)7(t 

.50, (MM) 

1,007 

13,ft';4 

i(j;{,3ir. 

110,:;0!> 

8.840 

84,560 

249.600 

i  284.160 

8,067 

88.161 

190.625 

'  213.786 

98 

554 

6.741 

7,295 

609 

7,3()H 

58.473 

60,781 

8.652 

42,07.s 

277,781 

820.459 

129 

921 

7.871 

1.888 

19.212 

12'i,sll 

140.028 

1,610 

15.211 

U-t.»69 

130.U80 

84 

874 

8,484 

8,898 

101,884 

1,100,104 

8,846,481 

•,44),685 
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|.>  1  .!>  1  0 
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fcloO 
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13.410 
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oU 

1  an 

OQ 

so 
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116.014 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Gontainliig  100,000  popiutalkm  and  over. 


1  Albany  

2  All.  -lliiny. ... 

3  Bultitiiore  

4  Boston  

5  Brooklyn  

6  Buffalo.  

7  Chioigo  

8  Cfnctnnatl. . . 

9  Cleveland  

10  Denver  

11  I>firoit  

12  Iniiiaiiupolis.. 
18  Jersey  City. .. 
U  Kuisas  City.. 

15  LoulsTllle.... 

16  Milwaukee. .. 

17  Minnfapolfg... 

18  Newark  

19  New  f)rlt»na. 

20  New  York.... 

21  Omiiha  

22  Piiila(lel|dlta.. 

28  Pittobuig..... 
M  ProTldence... 

SB  Roelicster..  .  . 
S8  San  Francisco 

27  St.  Louis  

2U  St.  Paul  

29  Toledo  

90  Washington... 


6CUOOLH. 


67 
65 

181 

203 
127 
286 
167 

47 
9S 

100 
68 
80 

187 
59 

147 
94 
77 

600 
68 

616 
78 

160 
78 
75 

880 
91 
52 

ir,7 


1,584 
].:ioo 
7.939 
3,514 
10.2U1 
1.799 

7.  <8« 
8.417 
8,110 

597 
2.181 
1.0<»0 
2,111 
l.OOU 
8,081 
1.288 
2.205 

8.  (N>6 
924 

15.000 
iSoO 

16.937 
1,840 
8.715 
2.S56 
1.247 
8,337 
926 
1.157 
S.611 


16,408 
11,700 
7fi,790 
31.475 
97.033 
80.438 
85.516 
41.220 
29.000 
5.H80 
16.»;i9 

IH.  (KM) 

lu.mi 

16.000 
19.448 

18.223 
81.550 
26.590 

7.278 
172,000 
7,950 
181,865 
16.560 
32,285 
23.781 

II,  816 
3«,694 
10.240 
10.991 
88.886 


WtAL. 


17,692 
13.(M>0 
>!t4,729 
34.9H9 

107.284 
85,597 
08.143 
44.687 
32.110 
0.477 
10.120 
Ifi.mH) 
22.048 
17.000 
21.478 
IS.MMJ 
33,755 
29,602 
H.202 

1H7,00<J 
8.800 

195.802 
18,400 
25,000 
26,137 
12,568 
40.081 
n.l«6 
12.148 

36,897 


FormATtoir. 


100,000 
110,000 
41«,805 
410,000 
806,856 
848.000 
850.000 
880.000 
250,000 
100,000 
2:iti,ooo 
12.-).0()0 
185,000 
800.000 
800.000 
210.000 
247.000 

25<l,lKH) 
1.58.-;,  520 
110.000 
1.100.000 
280.000 
185.000 
125,000 
320.000 
450.000 
200.000 
lOO.OOO 
218.1.57 


Sonday-achool  instruction,  as  that  term  is 
now  oonuaonly  employeil,  is  the  growth  of 
the  part  ceiUnry  la  the  realm  of  the  religious 
teacntnc  and  fmpreasins  of  children  by  the 

Clirintian  Church,  and  of  systenintlc  Bible 
study  by  both  youup  and  old.  There  was 
QOthiDg  to  torrt>spond  with  its  prewnt  .sub- 
stance aud  methods  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  When  the  modern  Sunday- 
achool  movement  was  begun  by  HolxTt  Haikeff, 
la  1780.  its  woric  wm  pracllcallv  limitetl  to 
tMchin^  children  to  rcMO,  and  inaudng  them 
to  memorize  the  Church  of  Englana  Cate- 
dlism ;  althou<rh  this  work  was  soon  '•(ijiple- 
mented  by  uocasiouid  addresses  to  the  chil- 
dren, anil  by  seciirinii  their  attendance  at  the 
regular  services  of  the  sanctuary.  At  that 
tbne,  and  for  a  third  of  a  oentuiy  lifter,  eiforto 
at  the  religions  instructioa  of  tlie  young  were 
well-nigh  whoUr  In  the  dfavctlon  of  Jmprewt- 
ing  ana  indoctrinating  children  throu;:h  their 
memorizing  of  catechism  formula  and  of  the 
Bible  text.  The  idea  of  tt  adiing  children  the 
facts  and  les-sons  of  the  Bible  through  the 
rational  exercise  of  their  young  minds  had 
no  hold  upon  the  Chri^^tian  community  until 
%  later  date.  For  yearn  the  highest  attain* 
maitin  the  Sunday'scbool  was  the  memoris* 
lag  of  large  porttoiwof  Scripture,  regardlew 


of  the  <iuestion  whether  any  meaning  was 
attached  to  the  words  by  the  parrot  learner. 

So  simple  a  plan  as  the  selection  of  a  limited 
passage  of  Scripture  for  a  pupil's  study  of 
us  sense,  its  teiichings.  and  the  application  of 
■  its  truths  (11(1  not  come  into  spetrial  promi- 
nence lus  a  metluHl  of  Suuday-schonl  in^truc- 
I  lion  until  it  was  brought  forward  uud  advo- 
'  cated  by  James  tiull.  of  Edinburgh,  during 
the  decade  from  1820  to  1830.  In  conse- 
(lueoce  of  his  exhibit  of  its  value,  however, 
this  plan  came  to  be  adopted  widely  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  on  its  l»a>is  a  series  of  question  books 
on  dilfereul  iwrlious  of  the  Bible.  bcL'un  br 
Truman  i'armalee.  of  l  iii  ;i,  and  Alb(  rl  .Juti- 
son,  of  New  York,  iniprovwi  and  continued, 
asrevis<Hl  and  edited  by  John  Hall,  of  Tren- 
ton, under  the  name  of  the  Union  Questions, 
by  the  Amerieea  Sunday-school  Union.  The 
lessons  of  this  series  were  widely  usrd  1ft 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  fn  Uie 
L'nitcd  Stiitcs.  The  sn((es-.ful  advocacy, 
about  the  same  time,  by  David  Stow,  r>(  (ilas- 
gow,  of  the  plan  of  trnininir  ynun::  <  hildreii 
collectively  to  an  interest  in  and  a  kuowledtre 
of  the  pffBCtical  lesHons  of  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture by  meaas  of  wise  qu^ioniog  and  help- 
ful word-pictarlag.  iatroduced  another  new 
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feature  into  the  Sunday-school  s\  st(  lu  ,  awl 
the  work  of  these  pioneers  oombiuud  to  lay 
tlxo  basis  of  the  best  nMtbods  of  the  Sunduy- 
school  instruction  of  to-daj.  Under  the  lead 
of  Ftederick  A.  Paclcard.  of  Philadelphia,  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  from  about 
the  year  1830,  issued  a  weekly  Sunday-school 
i»erio<iit'!il.  with  its  wwkly  lesson-notes  and 
Its  quartirly  n  view  plans,  and  it  urged  tin- 
importance  of  tfiiiuing  teachers  for  tlicir  work 
in  the  Sunday-school.  Bo,  also,  a  publi.slied 
•erlasof  lectures  on  the  Sunday  -school  and 
its  methods  of  woi±,  Igr  Jobn  Todd,  of  Phila- 
delphia, did  much  to  sjateniatbee  and  unify 
the  various  pl;ms  in  this  dinrtion.  In  1842 
the  I^oudou  Suuday  school  I'uion  began  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  weekly  notes  on 
uible  lessons,  which  has  continued,  with 
modifications  and  improvements,  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Sunday-school  instruction,  having 
iU  beglaning  on  an  undenominational  basis, 
was  taken  U|>  and  promoted  by  the  leading 
Christian  denominations  severaUy. 

Meanwhile  an  extensive  literature  for  the 
Sunday-school  was  growing  up,  ami  helps  to 
popular  Bibl':!  study  an<l  teaching  were  multi- 
plying. Alap  and  charts  and  pictorial  illus- 
trations of  Bible  scenes  were  prepared.  Bible- 
diettonaries,  hand-books  of  Bible-geogmpltr. 
of  Oriental  manners  and  customs,  and  of  mbu- 
cal  anttqnitteB,  and  popular  Bible  commen- 
taries, as  wdl  as  guides  to  wise  methods  in 
teaching,  were  supplied  to  nuH-t  the  ever-in- 
creasing demand  in  this  constantly  enlarK'ng 
field.  These  aids  to  the  teaching  of  children 
were  found  equally  helpful  for  the  Instruction 
of  those  in  maiurec  life,  and  the  Sunday-school 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  efficient 
agency  for  the  prookotfaig  of  Btble  knowledge 
genenill}',  untu  Sunday-school  instruction 
finally  includiHl  or  largely  influcncod  ail  phases 
of  popular  Bible  study  andleachfQg  among 
persons  of  all  ages. 

Succt»sful  experiments  in  chorus  singing 
hy  large  bodies  of  children,  both  in  England 
nod  America,  led  to  theprqianttoa  of  hymns 
and  tanea  suited  to  the  taatea  and  conqirehen- 
rion  of  chfldren,  and  to  Hie  reoognftfon  of  this 
means  of  religious  impres-sion  and  infliicnce 
as  an  essential  factor  of  Sunday  scliool  in- 
fltruc'ion.  Tliisstagcof  pro^'ress  \\  jus  rmi  linl 
in  the  decade  between  1850  and  IbOU,  William 
B.  Bradbury,  of  New  Jersey,  bdngpranlnent 
In  securing  its  attainment. 

Convenuons,  both  local  and  national,  for 
the  dtonwiton  of  plans  for  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  Sunday-flchoollnterests,  were 
numerous  from  T^IO  to  IH^Vt  ;  and  the  subject 
of  teaeher-lrainin^i  an<l  of  improved  systems 
of  instruction  rcceivnl  much  attention  in  those 
discussions.  A  revival  of  this  convention  sys- 
tem, in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut, in  1855-57,  revived  an  interest  in 
Improved  methods  of  Sunday-school  work. 
Tlie  efforts  of  R  O.  Pardee,  of  New  York, 
wtth  his  tact  and  persistency  and  sound  good 
sense,  and  of  Jolin  H.  Vincent,  of  Illinois, 
with  his  inventive  faculty  and  organizing 
p<j\\er,  were  of  jwculiar  value  in  promotius: 
tlie  formation  of  normal  classes  ana  teachers" 
institutes  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
Sunday-echool  teachers.  At  the  ^^""'"g  of 


the  year  1859  the  founding  of  7*/"  Suhdni/- 
acJujol  I'imei,  as  an  uudeuomiuational  and  na- 
tional weekly  ncrio<lical  devoted  to  the  inter* 
esu  <rf  the  Sunday -echool,  under  the  editorship 
of  John  8.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  an  educator 
of  lar^e  experience  and  of  exceptional  ability, 
gave  increiused  opiwrt unities  for  the  pressing 
of  reforms,  arnl  for  the  advocacy  ot  luL'her 
staudanls  in  the  realm  of  Sunday-scliool  in- 
stru(  fion.  The  holding  of  a  national  Sunday- 
school  convention  at  Philadelphia,  early  in  that 
same  year,  was  again  the  beginning  of  better 
tilings  Ibr  the  cause  ot  wIm  fittiMi^<acbo(d 
instruction. 

Sundav-srhool  p<Tio<licals  and  plans  for  sys* 
tematic  iBible  study  and  .systematic  teadier- 
trainini,^  inidtiplied.  Among  the  recognized 
leatlcrs  in  thes«"  lines  of  effort,  in  addition  to 
Vincent  and  Hart  and  Pardee,  were  Edward 
Eggleston  and  B.  F.  Jacobs,  of  C'blcago,  the 
one  with  his  brllUancy  of  Intellect  and  strone 
penonal  magnetism  and  the  other  with  bis 
tireless  energy  and  zeal ;  Henry  C.  McCook, 
of  St.  Louis,  wi'li  Ills  interest  In  metliods  of 
teachiuij;  and  Ids  skill  in  their  presenting,  and 
Ralph  Wells,  of  New  York,  wtth  his  intensity 
of  spirit  and  mttnner.  The  Sunday-school 
was  already  a  main  agency  of  popular  relig- 
ious instruction  in  all  the  Christian  do* 
nominations  and  beyond  them,  but  there 
wasstOl  a  lack  of  unity  in  its  plans  of  svstem- 
atic  Btble  study,  and  that  unity  was  longed 
for. 

In  1873,  at  a  national  convention  of  Sun- 
day-school workers  at  Indianapolis,  a  ])lan  of 
uniform  Bible  lessons,  to  vowr  the  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible  in,  say,  a  periml  of  seven 
yean,  wm  anead  on,  largely  through  the 
effmrts  of  B.  F.  Jacobs,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  the  lessons  accordingly. 
This  cnmmittet!  was  subsequently  made  inter- 
national l)y  tlie  addition  of  niernhcrs  from 
Great  Britain,  and  its  plan  of  lessons  was  soon 
a<lopte<l  widely  throughout  the  English-speak- 
ing world  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 
The  securing  of  a  common  topu:  of  study  la 
the  Sunday-schools  of  tlie  oommniiity  gener- 
ally centred  popular  Interest  fa  the  portfons 
of  the  Bible  thus  under  treatment,  and  it  jus- 
titled  the  publication  of  valuable  lieljXH  tO 
]iiipular  Bible  study  in  a  variety  and  to  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  unknown.  The  fon-mast  sc'bol- 
nrs  of  the  world  were  enlisted  In  the  work  of 
throwing  light  on  the  text  and  teachings  of 
the  current  Sunday-school  lessons  week  by 
week,  and  the  topi<»  of  these  lessons  came  to 
command  a  prominent  place  in  both  the  peri- 
(wiical  and  the  permanent  literature  of  the 
worM,  as  also  to  alTect  materially  the  work 
of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  pn-ss. 

An  important  agency  in  promoting  the 
progress  and  efficiency  of  this  system  of  uni- 
form Bible  study,  witn  its  accompaniment  of 
improved  tea<»er-traininff,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  beyond,  has  been  what  is 
known  as  the  "Chautauqua  Movement,"  a 
serifH  of  assemblies  for  tlie  stimulating  and 
directini:  of  pers^jns  of  all  ages  in  such  study 
as  would  make  them  mon;  intelligent  anJi 
efflcicut  stuilents  and  tinchers  of  tlie  Bible. 
This  movement,  In  gun  iu  1874,  under  thekad 
of  John  U.  Vincent,  has  extended  itself  Tuy 
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-n-idely,  and  U  fa  one  of  Um  •dUMtlng  fbCOM 

of  the  day. 

Sunday-school  iutnictioQ  properly  In- 
cludes at  the  present  time  all  those  varioun 
agencies  for  the  training  and  guiding  of  leach- 
en,  and  for  the  induencing,  impresolag,  teadi- 
bg.  and  training  of  pupils,  that  hare  tlwlr 

Iilace  and  part  In  the  Sundaj-achoolifaleni  •! 
ts  best ;  for  all  these  agencies  haTO  come  into 
prmiuin  n*  c  within  the  past  century  its  clo- 
meuts  or  aids  iu  tlie  work  of  Punday-whoul 
Instruction,  anti  are  now  rccoinii/ed  its  fac- 
tors. Even  Sunday-school  teacliing  requires 
more  than  men  taaditng  to  make  it  effieotlve 
ag  teaidiiQg. 

The  normal  dam  to  for  the  fnstraction  of 
tbrae  who  arc  or  are  to  be  teachers  in  the 
subjects  and  methods  of  wise  teaching.  It 
miiy  liiive  weekly  Hcs-sions,  or  may  as-semble 
Ics-i  freijucntly,  at  such  time  and  place  as  are 
found  coiivenieul.  The  teachers'  nuHiling  i.s 
a  wccltly  gathering  of  the  teachers  for  confer- 
ence over  the  next  lesson  which  they  are  to 
teach  to  their  adudars.  This  gathering  is 
aometfmes  called,  in  England,  a  "  preparation 
cla.ss."  It  is  not  for  the  original  study  of  the 
lesson  by  the  teachers,  but  nither  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  their  .study,  and  for 
mutual  suggestions  as  to  its  niauiier  of  teach- 
ing. Sun(lay-s<hool  instruction  cannot  be 
what  it  should  be  without  siich  helpe  to  the 
teachers  as  are  supplied  hy  the  aonml  daw 
and  teachers'  merting. 

Exercises  of  wornilp  at  the  opening  and 
close  of  a  Sunday  school  session  arc  an  im- 

Fortant  clement  of  Sunday-school  i!iotr\iction. 
ii(lu(h'd  iu  these  cxcrcLses  are  priiver  and 
sint^ing  and  simultaneous  or  responsive  Bible 
reading.  A  review-exercise,  conducted  from 
the  desk  by  the  superintendent  or  pastor,  has 
its  value  as  a  meana  of  instruction.  This  may 
include  test  oueaHoDs  to  the  scholars  on  the 
teachings  of  the  day's  lesson,  and  a  use  of  the 
blackb.nird  as  a  means  of  imprcs-sing  through 
the  eye  any  truth  deenuil  of  ix;cuUar  impor- 
tance in  the  review. 

Class  teaching  must  l)e  a  mutual  e.xercLse 
shared  by  teacher  and  pupils  alike.  Lcctur- 
iajg  :  ia  not  teaching,  nor  » the  asking  of  a  series 
ofset  questioiM,  which  are  to  be  responded  to 
by  memorized  answers.  Teaching  mvolvcs  a 
knowletlge  by  the  teacher  of  the  truth  he 
would  teach,  of  tin-  pujiils  tn  whom  he  would 
teadi  it.  of  wi.se  nn  tiuxis  of  its  teaching  ;  and 
it  reiiuires  the  co-work  of  tcacluT  and  pupils. 
Personal  induence  is  an  iuii>ortant  factor  in 
Sunday-school  instruction,  and  that  nuist  \k 
gained  by  the  teacher's  exhibit  of  an  affection- 
ate Interest  in  his  puplU  both  In  the  class  and 
during  the  interval  of  the  Sunday  -school  .ses- 
sions. Calling  attention  to  the  trutlis  of  tlie 
lesson  by  rippropriate  (luestions,  making  those 
truths  clear  by  explanation  and  illustration, 
testing  the  pupil's  understanding  of  them,  step 
bv  Step,  as  they  are  considered,  and  helping 
him  to  apply  their  teadiings  to  Ills  every -day 
life,  are  all  mcluded  in  the  process  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching.  A  question-book  or  a  lesson- 
pajier  Ls  out  oi  place  in  tlic  class,  in  the  hand.s 
of  either  teacher  or  pupil,  Imt  a  Bible  is  always 
in  order. 

Sunday-school  instruction  has  its  cldel 


prominence  in  the  Sunday-srliool  hour,  but 
It  is  operative  all  through  tlic  week,  uud  it 
r(!pre8ent8  the  teacher's  continuous  life  and 
labors.  It  goes  on  in  the  home,  the  week-day 
st:hool,  and  the  college,  as  well  as  in  the  Sun- 
day-school. It  properly  includes  whatever 
tends  to  promote  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  and  steaihr  growth  and  progress  in 
the  fadMdnal  Christian  Hfe. 

I.iTEU.\Ti'KK.— .Tarr.cs  Gall,  The  End  and 
Ksiu-uce  of  Sttbbnth  fchwl  Imtrvction ,  2d  ed., 
Edinburgh,  18*27;  Louisii  Davids,  T ht  Simday- 
school,  1847,4th  ed.,  London,  1854  ;  Xature't 
Normal  School,  1862;  David  Stow,  The  Traiu- 
inq  Smftm,  The  Moral  Training  School,  and 
Tm  Ilbrmal  Seminary.  9th  ed.,  Edinbtirgh, 

1859;  John  Todd,  Ths  Sabbath -$ehooi 

Teafhfr,  Northampton,  1887 ;  Frederick  A. 
Packanl,  The  Teacher  Tm^ht,  Philadelphia, 
18:39 ;  Tin'  Tmrht  r  Tairhing,  Philadelphia. 
\m\  ;  11.  G.  Pardee,  Th«  MMth-^rhwl  Indej, 
Philadelphia,  lti68;  John  S.  Hart.  The  Snxday- 
tchooljdea,  Philadelphia,  1870;  John  Il.Viueent, 
The  Chautauqua  MoKmoHt,  New  Tork.  1885 ; 
The  Modem  BundtM-weheol,  New  York,  1887 ; 

The  Church  School  and  The  SinKhiunrlml 
Xoniitd  G'lvU.  Kcw  York,  1889  ;  II.  Clay 
Trunibull,  ('luldnii  ii,  t!,i  T>ihji/t,  Snrinutiela, 
1860;  T/ie  Mo<ld  Si/jkrihttmU  i,t.  New  York. 
1H80  ;  TwMt^  and  Tmehen,  Philadelphia, 
1885  ;  H.  C.  McCook.  Ohj,cl  and  Out- 
line Teaching,  St.  Louis.  1871  ;  W.  F.  Crufts, 
Throuffk  the  ^e  to  tie  Heart,  Kew  York, 
1873  ,  Frank  Beard.  The  Btaekboard  in  the 
Sunday-»chfMjl,  New  York,  T'TT  ;  JIi.s.  TV.  F- 
Crafts,  Open  L*:tt,  r>i  t»  Primary  Tmchirs,  Xew 
York,  1876;  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Kuo.x,  Ihlpe  for 
Infant  Clan  Tiiifhfn,  rev.  ed.,  PhiludelpLiia. 
1888  ;  A.  E.  Dunning,  Tlte  Sunday-»(hool  Li- 
brarj/,  Boston.  1883 ;  various  denominational 
normal-dam  manuals,  eta 

II.  Clay  Tkumbcll. 

Sopararogation.  The  Roman  divines  dkh 
tinguish  between  ptecepts  and  evangelical 
counsels.  The  fonner  me  Undine  on  ell.  bat 
the  latter,  not  bdn*  eommanded!,  when  ob> 

served  lay  up  a  stocK  of  merit  which  is  trans- 
ferable to  others.  But  the  distinction  is  justly 
reji  I  to<i  by  Pratestmiti  aa  nnecriptural  and 
alj«urd.  T.  W.  C. 

Snpematmralbm.  See  Ratioicausv. 

Superstition  is  a  general  term  for  all  false 
and  ba.M-k'ss  faith,  uud  uhvuys  involves  a  su- 
pernatural element.  It  is  seen  in  i>olythcism, 
dualism,  and  fetichism  ;  iu  all  systems  that 
put  fate  above  or  at  the  side  of  Ood  ;  in  the 
uelief  in  ghosts,  elves,  fairies,  and  witches : 
in  magic  and  sorcery :  In  the  recognition  of 
omens,  unlucky  days  or  numl>ers,  and  in  all 
olxservauces  which  have  no  Ixisis  iu  reason  or 
iu  revelation.  Tlure  is  verj'  little  midtlle 
ground  between  faith  and  superstition.  The 
man  who  rejects  true  religion  is  pretfj'  sure  to 
substitute  for  it  some  false  guide.  Men  who 
turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth  turn  aside 
unto  fables  (2  Tim.  iv.  4).  Voltaire  rejected 
the  Bible,  yet  believed  in  omens,  and  in  our 
own  flny  inlidcls  have  acceptcfl  the  disgusting 
iuHKJsturcs  of  spiritualism.  Jean  Paul  .says, 
"  I  would  rather  lie  in  the  densest  atmosphere 
of  superstition  than  under  the  air-pump  of  un- 
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baUef.  bflM  fofnarcMe  one  IvwtheB  with 
dlfflenlty;  In  tbe  latter  he  iBiuffocated." 

T.  W.  C. 

Supralapsuiuiiain,  the  tlieorv  luconling  to 
which  God  not  on!}"  foresaw  and  permitted,  j 
Imt  actually  decreed  the  fall  of  man  and  ovei^ 
ruled  it  for  hie  .redemption.  His  nupoees 
were  formed  tupra  Utptum,  anteoedently  to 
the  ocfUTTcnre  of  siu.  It  is  logically  a  con- 
sistent svsletu,  but  h  rejected  by  moet  of  the 
Reformed.  T.  W.  C. 

Snndioe  (Latin,  $tmrpetticeum,  "  overpr- 
nmt  )  ia  a  modUcanon  of  the  alb,  used  as 
early  as  the  12th  century.  It  is  made  of  while 
ttnen  and  always  worn  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  sefvice,  while 
clergymen  of  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
Swedish  chun  hcs  wear  it  onlv  during  the 
ceh'bnitlon  of  tlie  Lord'.s  SupiK-r.       C.  P. 

Bubo  (seusso),  Heinrich  (otherwise  St. 
AmanduB,  und  Heinrich  von  Berg),  Uie 
'*  Minufsingcr  among  thu  Gcnniin  mystics  ;" 
b,  at  Ueberlingen,  Bjiden,  8  m.  n.  of  Con- 
stance, March  21,  129.'$ ;  d.  in  the  Domiuicun 
mona^ery  at  Ulm,  Jan.  25,  1365.  Ilis  father 
Iwlonged  to  an  old  noble  family,  von  Berg, 
and  ma  mother  to  the  family  Siiuz  or  Silsz. 
His  fatlier  '.\ H'^  a  rough  soldier,  hut  the  mother 
was  gentle  and  jiifiuvi,  and  she  moulded  the 
boy.  When  thirti-eii  jcrirs  of  as:e  he  wa.s  wnt 
to  a  parochial  scliool  in  Constance,  and  later 
from  thence  to  Cologne  to  study  theology. 
He  was  then  of  an  active,  buoyant,  and  irii- 
pnlalTe  temperament,  and  sought  "  rest"  in 
the  world  withoutflmUng  it.  But  his  mother 'n 
death,  when  he  was  eif!:hteen,  changed  him 
by  turning  his  mind  and  lieart  to  God  and 
spiritual  tidngs.  From  this  time  he  assumed 
his  motlier's  name.  In  bin  voutliful  days  he 
was  an  euUiusiaiitic  pupil  of  Eckarts,  but  as 
hb  temper  was  so  different  from  the  masters, 
he  neror  came  to  test  in  logical  f  ormolas,  nor 
did  he  find  Mtfafactlon  in  speculative  ideas. 
Fbr  ten  yeara  he  was  in  the  deepest  spiritoal 
gloom,  and  could  not  realize  the  mysteries  of 
latth.  Then  he  became  an  ascetic,  and  his 
life  to  luH  fortieth  year  was  one  long  wlf-tor- 
ture.  In  he  began  to  write  famous 
Book  Kctrliuiting  Wiadom.  Before  that  the 
EleRinl  Wisdom  had  revealed  ilielf  to  him 
and  demanded  Us  aoul :  "  3Ij  son,  gi  ve  me 
thine  heart  1"  From  that  time  he  dedicated 
his  life  to  her  and  called  himself  the  senrant 
and  knight  of  Eternal  Wisdom.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  ho  expresses  himse  lf  reminds 
one  of  Rabia  and  the  Sutis.  He;  wrote  tiie 
book  in  passive  moments,  himself  ignorant  of 
what  he  wrote.  But  when  the  illumination 
was  past,  he  carefully  examined  what  he  had 
written  to  see  if  it  was  in  agreement  with  the 
teadaings  of  the  Fathers.  He  sent  a  Latin 
version  of  the  book  to  Hu?o  von  Vanccmain, 
the  master  of  his  order,  for  approval.  This 
conduct  of  Suso's  is  renaarkablc.  for  it  throws 
a  strong  light  tipon  his  theological  character, 
and  frws  him  from  tlie  charges  of  preaching 
ind  propagating  the  tenets  oi  the  Brethren  of 
Ae  nee  ^ilrit  The  prologue  to  the  copy 
sent  to  tim  maMer  gives  an  account  of  the  i  i 
tijpMS»  mp&ma  mda  which  the  book  was 
written.    This  prologve.  tiandated  into 


French,  English,  and  I>utch,  seems  lo  ]»▼• 
been  as  popular  in  the  14th  century  as  the 
Imitatia  was  later  in  the  15th.  Stxao's  influ- 
ence was  largo  and  far-reaching  ;  we  may 
j  suy  even  in  this  da^-  he  i.s  an  active  teacher 
iu  many  places.  His  life  is  stiidie<l  w  iili  dili- 
gence ann  his  experiences  are  repeated  among 
the  "  silent  in  the  land." '  He  was  not  vnHj 
called  the  "  sweet"  Suso  because  lie  was  n 
poet,  but  much  more  because  of  his  sweet, 
submissive  ways  and  childlike  faith.  It  is 
this  element  that  makes  him  ever  younp  and 
causes  his  chanu  ter  to  loom  up  Iul'Ii  ali.ive 
;  the  mixture  of  conceit,  vatniy.  and  .self-seek- 
ing of  most  saints.  Tin  re  is  indiH-d  .some 
noble  truth  in  his  secret  name,  Amanflm 
{"  lovely"),  concealed  tUlalterhis death.  The 
legend  relates  that  it  waa  oonfenred  by  the 
Everlasting  Wisdom  on  the  beloved  servant, 
who— did  rettim  the  love. 

8u80  was  intimate  with  Tauler.  Heinrich 
von  NOnllingen,  and  most  of  the  "  friends 
of  God."  His  name  wjt.s  familiar  in  the 
Rhine  valley  and  his  iireaehiug  gladly  heard. 
His  organization,  the  BrothcrhfXKl  of  Eternal 
Wisdom,  was  fruitful  in  goodly  men  and  ac- 
tive in  an  age  that  needed  tliem.  His  works 
app«ued  at  Augsburg,  1482,  2d  ed..  1512; 
ed.  by  Diepenbrock,  Kegensburg,  1H'»9,  -Itli 
ed,.  Vienna,  1863  ;  by  Denifle,  Augsburg, 
l'^7'<.  Tlit  v  liavc  been  translated  into  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Danish.  His  life  was  written 
after  his  own  narrative  by  the  n\in  Stii^in  and 
corrected  by  himself.  It  is  found  in  Diepen- 
brock's  edition,  and  in  an  Eng.  trans. ,  London^ 
1 865.  (Cf.  F.  Be  van  in  his  7V»m  Atnit  de  ZhVm, 
Lausanne,  1890.)  C.  H.  A.  Bjerreo.vard. 

Etwedanborg,  Emanuel,  b.  in  Stockholm, 
Jan.  29,  ;  d.  in  London.  March  29,  17T2. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  fatlier,  Jesjier  Swed- 
bcrg,  aftcrwanl  bishop  of  Skani.  was  serv- 
ing as  chaplain-in-ordinarv  to  the  king.  His 
childhood  was  passed  chiefly  at  Upsala,  whore 
his  fsAherwas  rector  and  professor  of  theology, 
and  afterward  dean  of  Uie  cathedral.  In  ITW 
Swedenl)org  receive<l  his  degree  of  Ph.D. 
f rom  llie  Uni%'ersity  of  Upsala,  after  whit  h  ho 
spent  five  years  in  tnivel  and  study  upon  the 
c(mtinent  and  in  England.  He  was  au  excel- 
lent  cla.ssical  schoLir,  but  at  this  time  gave 
mo8tc<  his  attention  to  mathematics,  mecnan* 
ica,  and  astranomT,  inventing  pumps  and  other 
machines,  as  wclI  as  ft  Bielhod  of  determining 

longitude. 

In  1716,  at  the  age  of  twentj'-eight,  he  was 
appoiute<l  as.ses.sor  extraordinary-  in  the  Hoyal 
College  of  Mines,  a  board  having  charge  of 
all  the  mines  of  *8weden,  which  were  prin- 
cipally iron  and  copper.  In  17M  he  was  made 
an  ordinarv  assessor,  with  a  salary  of  800 
dalers  In  sflTcr,  which  was  increased  In  1780 
to  1200.  lie  retained  his  connection  with  the 
College  of  .Mines  for  thirty  years,  giving  strict 
attention  to  its  duties,  inventing  new  jir^r- 
esses  of  mining  and  smelting,  and  interested 
in  everj'thinff  that  might  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopnuint  of  the  mines  and  the  prosjwritv  of 
his  countnr.  Among  his  e;u-ly  publications 
^^  ere  a  small  treatise  on  theprinciplea  of  chem* 
istry  and  a  large  work,  in  mieelMio  Tohimes, 
containing  his  JUndpfa  and  an  eUborata  da* 
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leriptfciB  of  the  methods  of  smelting  iron  and 
copmr.  All  his  irorks  were  writtea  in  Latin. 
TM  funQj  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrlce 

SleoDora  under  the  name  of  Swedcnborg, 
with  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Swcdiiih  Diet, 
Swedt'nl)org  took  liis  seal  in  the  Diet  in  1723, 
and  though  not  au  orator,  lit-  retained  till  his 
death  a  lively  intenrst  in  the  govenimcut  of 
hitt  country,  and  prcsc-ntcd  to  uie  Diet  papers 
Upon  mhiing,  flnuuce,  econoulca,  and  moraU, 
eminent  for  their  good  aenae. 

From  17M  to  1740  he  had  leave  of  abeenoe 
from  (he  College  of  Mines,  and  pursmtl  his 
t^tudies  abroad.  Thcst-  were  chiefly  in  philoso- 
phy and  anuioniy,  He  liad  l)efore  givitn  Koine 
attention  to  anatonu',  but  now  the  thought 
grew  u|wn  htm  that  he  niiglit  form  some  ra- 
tional idea  of  the  spiritual  Roul  from  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  her  working  in  the  body. 
Dufinc  hlB  absence  he  pubUahed  with  this 
tfew  fits  Beommy  of  the  AnimtU  Kingdom, 
whkh  ^as  conft^Mctlly  a  disappointment  in  its 
effort  to  find  the  soul  by  an  analy^iis  of  the 
physical  vessels  ami  tluiils.  In  the  much  more 
clalK>ratc work,  entitlni  the  Aniinal  h'in/jdoin. 
which  followed,  he  dcscriltes  the  mutual  rela- 
tions and  uses  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  with 
mudi  poetic  insight  and  imagination,  tiaTing 
now  the  clear  idea  that  the  relation  of  the  soul 
to  the  body  is  not  one  of  continuity,  but  of 
"  corresix)i'idenec  ;"  that,  for  inHtaiice,  the 
process<>s  hy  which  the  iniud  n'Cei\('H  its  men- 
tal focxl.  examines  it,  n  il'  <  N  iijuiii  it.  assorts 
and  assimilates  it,  art;  correspondent  to  the 
parallel  physical  processes  ;  and  that  the  life 
of  tlie  soul  thus  ammates  tho  body  throughout 
la  correspoodenoe  with  itself.  Alwat  this 
time  he  published  also  a  small  work,  entitled 
the  Wonhip  and  Lore  of  (hxl,  which  contains 
a  hiirhly  ticurative  aiid  poetic  (li'srripli<in  of 
the  devciopment  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  their  true  relation  tf)  (tod. 

Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  Swe- 
dentiorg's  thought  than  that  he  should  become 
a  teacher  of  ttwology,  or  should  have  any 
spedal  rerelatioDB  on  sptritoal  aublecti.  He 
was  n'verent  and  religious,  devoted  with  his 
whole  soul  to  the  service  of  tnith,  and  of  Him 
who  is  tlif  Truth,  but  with  no  th<tUL':lit  nf 
S'cking  it  otlu  r\\  isc  than  by  the  nitiunal  pro<-- 
cs>es  of  a  liiiml)lc  and  devout  student.  But 
in  the  year  1745  his  whole  course  of  life  was 
changed.  He  teatifles  that  an  angil  of  the 
Lord  suddenly  appeared  to  him,  and  com- 
manded Mm  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Wnr  l.  jiromisinL'  that  the  Lord  would  l>e 
with  him  and  instru<  t  liim.  He  lK'i;an  imme- 
diately, pen  in  liatid.  a  stinly  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  he  prosecuted  tlirougli  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  durinj^  which  study  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  as  he  be- 
lieved, was  gradually  opened  to  him  by  the 
Lord,  and  he  came' to  a  full  recognition  of 
those  essential  principles  which  he  afterward 
promulgated  a-s  the  doctrines  of  tlic  New 
riuirch  sienifieJ  hy  tho  New  .lerusaltm. 
(•s-  e  art.  Nkw  t  ill  W  W.)  This  preliminarv 
study  he  never  w^rote  out  for  tiic  press,  but  h 
luM  s'ince  been  published  in  Lat  in,  and  is  known 
as  his  Advermiia.  When  these  fundamental 
prhiciples  became  dear  to  him  he  began  again, 
and  wxole  a  ^fBtematlc  explaaation  of  the 


spiritual  sense  of  Genesis  and  £xo<lus,  which 
he  jpubliahed  in  dght  large  quarto  volumes 
under  the  title  of  Arcana  Oatettia,  OQm 
works  rapidly  followed,  upon  Keaam  and 
Eeti,  The  Earthe  in  the  Univene,  The  La$t 
Judgment,  TheNewJerumlem  and  it«  Heatentjf 
Doctrine,  Thi-  VniiteHorne,  The Dnftrim*i-fth« 
New  JeriuaU  in  Conevrning  the  I/'nl.  the  S^h-ird 
Scriptures,  Life,  and  Faith,  a  Cotttinuutiun 
CoMennng  the  Last  Judgment,  T/us  Dicine 
Lem  and  the  Divine  Wittdom,  The  Divine  Prori- 
dente,  TJte  Apuealypee  Retealed,  Cor^ugal 
/yw.  The  Tnterrourtebetfpeen  the  Soul  and  the 
Ji>idt/.  a  Brief  Krpimtion  of  the  Doctrine  if  the 
Mew  Churr/i,  and  The  True  Chrixtian  Relig- 
i'»i  ;  or.  Entire  Thohxiij  of  the  ]\e>r  Chureh. 
This  last  is.  as  its  title  impiit  s,  a  full  and  thor- 
ough comiK  iiilium  of  tho  new  dm  trines.  The 
works  on  The  Ditiite  Lore  (imi  the  Dirine 
TI'tMom.  The  JHtine  Prvcidene^,  and  The  In- 
tereourte  hetteeen  the  Bml  and  Bodg  contain 
the  philosophy  of  tlie  New  Church,  and  the 
Arr.ni-i  ColiMin  and  The  Apoetdypue  Htrtaled 
contain  the  explanations  of  the  spiritual  .sense 
of  the  Si  tiptures.  An  earlier  and  much  more 
voluminous  work  uim)u  the  Apocalypse  was 
entitled  The  Ap/xalgyme.  F>jtlai ued .  It  was 
not  published  by  Swedenliorg,  hut  has  since 
been  publiahed  in  Latin  and  in  English.  Be- 
sides these  several  minor  works  nave  been 
published,  whi<  li  were  not  prepared  for  the 
press  by  tla'  author.  The  most  important  of 
these  is"  the  80-caile<l  Sj/irifmi!  Dim/j.  w  hich 
contains  an  extensive  collection  of  memoranda 
of  8wefltnborg*s  spiritual  expcrienccR.  to- 
gether with  short  treatises  uj>on  various  sub- 
jects. His  open  communication  with  spirits 
and  angels  continued  until  his  death  in  1772. 

Although  Swwlenborg  belonged  to  an  hon- 
ored family,  ami  was  kindly  tmitod  by  tho 
royal  family  of  Swfsleii,  his  writings  uinai 
spmtual  subjects  met  littb?  favor  and  much 
pcrseeution  in  his  own  country.  For  this 
reason  he  pa^^sed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
London,  where  he  had  greater  freedom  of 
writing  and  publishing. 

He  was  a  man  of  extremely  simple  and  tern- 
ponite  habits  of  life,  modest  and  courteous  in 
lUmeanor,  and  of  inlen>e  industry,  tlie  works 
imblished  l)y  liiniself  amounting  to  more  than 
thirtv  large  octavo  volumes,  besiihs  ni;iil\  as 
mucii  which  he  left  unpublished.  Thox-  who 
know  him  best  consider  that  his  chief  char- 
acteristics were  profound  humility  and  com- 
mon sense,  llie  idle  tale  of  Itis  having  at  one 
time  l)een  Insane— unfortunately  believed  by 
.Toliii  Wesley— wa-s  triu-ed  to  Brockmer,  its 
aiuhor.  by  H(  v.  Sanuiel  Noble,  and  by  Brock- 
mer liiinM  If  was  denied.  Swedcnborg's 
of  Life,  found  written  in  more  than  one  place 
among  his  mauuscripts,  were  : 

1.  Diliirentlv  to  rMd  and  meditate  upon  the 
Word  of  God'. 

8.  To  be  content  under  ttie  dispensations  of 
G<Krs  providence. 

a.  To  observe  a  propriety  of  l>ehav!or,  and 
keep  the  conscience'  pure. 

4.  To  obey  what  is  commanded,  to  attend 
faithfullv  to' one's  otUce  and  other  duties,  and 
in  addition  to  make  one's  self  useful  to  soci«  ty 
in  general. 

Hui  works  aie  very  voluminous.  There  is 
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an  edition  br  R  L.  Taftl.  Stockiiolm,  1809- 
70,  10  Tols.  fol.  Eng.  tnius.  of  many  of  Iiis 
writings  are  on  sale  by  the  New  C'liurch  pub- 
lishing societies.  (Sec  art.  New  Ciilkcii.) 
(S«e  his  life  by  Beojamin  Worcester,  fioston, 
1888.)  Josh  Worcbctbr. 

Swing,  David,  li.  in  Ciiu'itiiKiti,  <  l.,  Aue. 
28,  la^M)  ;  uraduitteil  at  Miami  University.  (Jx- 
fofd,  O.,  It^'yi  ;  became  professor  of  lauf^uaf^ 
tbera,  1658 ;  pMtor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyte- 
rfaui  Cburcii,  Ohicuo,  1806 ;  wUhdrew  from 
the  Presbyterian  Churdi  in  1874,  In  conse- 
quence of  attacks  upon  liis  orth»)(loxy,  and 
has  since  scrvetl  an  independent  conj^'Ration 
in  the  same  city.  Many  of  Im  sermons  have 
bean  paMliliad,  singly  and  in  ooUeetioiis. 

Swithin,  Si^  or  Swithun,  Swithum,  was 
educated  in  the  monasteir  of  Winchester  ;  be 
came  the  tutor  of  Ethelwolf  and  afiemunl 
hU  councillor,  and  tras  by  him,  in  852,  made 
bidiop  of  Winchester,  where  he  lUecl,  July  2, 
862.  His  festival,  however,  falls  on  July  15, 
as  the  duy  on  whiclj  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred fruni  his  grave  in  the  clnirr-liyurd  to 
hiii  tomb  in  the  cathedral,  whose  patron  he  is. 
(See  Butler's  Ztws  ^  tht  Bainf,  Jvfy  10.) 

Sy'-char,  a  city  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  ')), 
often  said  to  Ik;  the  same  sis  Sliecheni,  but 
more  likely  the  little  village  of  'Aschar.  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  £bal,  more  than  a  mile  from 
Shechem  or  Nablfis.  T.  W.  C. 

Byllabos  means  an  index,  a  catalogue,  and 
1b  applied  with  special  |mgnan^to  ttubliHt 


of  heresies  which  Pius  IX.  made  up  for  his 
encyclica  of  Dec  8, 1864,  eighty  in  number, 
arranged  in  ten  divMons.  That  syllabus  is  a 
ghastly  attempt  to  conjure  up  the  Romanism 
of  the  .Middle  Ages  ;  it  rejects  every  lu  liieve- 
mttut  and  every  exertion  eliaracteri>>tic  of  in<  Hl 
eru  civilization.  It  wjis  retseivetl  witli  regret 
by  many  Roman  Catholics,  and  serioxisly  at- 
tacked by  some  Protestants.  But,  general  ly 
speaking,  it  fell  nrtker  Hat  upon  tlie  nme,  and 
not  altogeHier  without  a  suggestion  of  the 
ludicrous. 

flMvastMr  is  the  name  of  three  popes.  8yl- 
Twiler  L  (814-W)  is  said  to  have  baptised 
Constantine  the  Great.   He  is  a  saint  of  the 

Roman  Clmrch.  Sylvester  IL  (990-1008) 
eamo  from  humble  parents  in  Auvcrgne.  ITis 
name  is  really  (iertwrt.  He  w:ls  a  man  of 
great  attainments  and  noted  for  liis  lilierul 
vienrs  on  the  interrelationship  of  synods,  bisli- 
ops.  and  popes.  He  was  made  abbot  of  Bobbio 
Iqr  Otto  IL .  whose  son  he  had  taught.  Though 
he  had  defended  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
lUielras  (991)  against  the  pope  (John  XV.). 
they  were  nevertheless  later  on  recoiu  i  led,  uikI 
Sylvester  was  made  archbishop  of  Rav» una. 
When  he  Ijccame  pojxj  lie  changed  from  his 
liberul  views  to  those  of  an  antot;rnt.  Like 
moat  scholars  of  his  age,  he  studied  alchemy 
and  the  magic  arts,  but,  unlike  most  others,  he 
was  in  bad  repute,  and  people  thought  him  in 
league  with  the  devil.  His  life  was  written 
by  Hock  and  published  in  Vienna,  1^37.  His 
writings  have  been  pnbli«lied  by  Diuhesnc 
and  Masson.  Sylvester  HZ.  ligurerl  for  three 
monfha  aa  antl«pop6  against  Benedict  IX.  and 


Gregory  VI.,  and  was  deposed  by  the  svnod 
of  Sutri,  1046.  C.  H.  A.  B. 

Symbol,  properly  a  mark,  or  sign,  or  figura- 
tive representation  of  mural  or  religious  truth, 
but  in  a  theological  sense  a  summary  of  doc^ 
trhies.  It  was llrst  used  by  Cyprian  (250),  but 
in  the  4th  century  became  common.  Orig- 
inallv  it  was  applied  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  as 
a  military  watchword  distin^nii^liing  Lliiis- 
tians  from  all  otliers.  The  Reformers  first 
designated  Protestant  creeds  by  this  term. 
(See  J.  R.  Allen,  Earlif  OhriUian  S^mbtdimn, 
I^ndon,  1887.)  T.  W.  C. 

Sjrmbolica  treat.s  of  the  origin,  hi^t^>ry.  and 
contents  of  the  various  creetU,  and  was  for- 
merly known  as  "  Polemics."  but  is  now  more 
dispassionately  treated.  It  b^gan  with  Jfar- 
heinike,  who  In  1816  pubHsheif  Us  StptOeUk, 
and  was  followed  by  Winer  in  1824.  Since 
then  the  subjtxt  lias  Ixtii  c^irefully  inve«ti- 
gate<l  and  nuu  h  liu'lit  tiir5wn  uiwu  ilte  f  riiria 
of  the  prominent  creeds.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic MOhler  (lb84)  has  been  answered  bv  Baur, 
Nitzsch,  Hose,  and  others.  Among  the  reli- 
able treatises  in  this  department  may  be  men- 
tioned Hchaff.  Creeds  of  CkritUndom*  New 
York,  1878.  8  vols..  6th  ed.,  1800 ;  H.  O.  v. 
S<  heel(!.  Tfuoloffisrfie  SjfmMik,  Ger.  trans., 
Gotha,  188(^81,  8  vols.  T.  W.  C. 

Symmaohians  was  the  name  of  a  sect  de- 
scribed by  Phila.st(.r  in  his  De  Jhniribua,  ed. 
Fabricius]  Hamburg.  1721,  as  people  who 
without  scruple  indulgetl  all  the  lu'-ts  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh.  They  lived  in  Home  at 
the  time  of  Augustine,  but  nothlog  further  is 
known  alnnit  tlieni. 

SymmachuB,  jxiji^'  from  4tJS  to  "j14.  Was  a 
native  of  Sardinia,  and  it  seems  a  <  (invert 
from  heathenism.  He  is  noted  for  his  contlicis 
with  the  civil  poiWiSni  ttd  for  his  endeavor  to 
heighten  the  Koman  see.  In  502  he  revoked 
the  ordinance  of  Odoaoer,  which  foriiid  the 
incumbtmt  of  the  papal  chair  to  sell  any  of 
the  church's  property,  and  he  excluded  the 
laity  from  interfenmce  in  the  affairs  of  the 
clmrch.  Tliest;  acts  preatly  increased  the 
powers  of  the  pajwu  y.  and  have  always  been 
referred  to  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
church's  adnunistration.  He  further,  at  a 
synod  held  at  Borne,  604.  promttkatcd  sev- 
eral ordlnaneea  against  thoae  wlio  should  ap- 
propriate anything  from  the  church.  At  the 
synods  during  his  reien  he  was  addresseil  as 
Piifxi.  and  tnidition  says,  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration tlie  dhrin  in  ExctUm  was  intro- 
ducc<l  in  the  nuiss.  H';  died  in  514.  and  has 
been  accuscfl  of  Maniduean  teutiencies, 
though  he  himself  drove  Manicha>an8  from 
Roma  and  burned  their  books»  Nearly  the 
whde  of  his  mien  was  disturbed  by  the  fm- 
perisl  party's  candidate  for  the  papaev 

C.  H.  A.  ii. 

Bynunaohns,  a  translator  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek,  was  born  in  Samaria  in  the 
letter  half  of  tro  8d  century.  Original  Iv  a 
Jew,  he  became  an  Ebionitlc  Christian.  His 
translation  was  made  because  of  the  distnuit 
the  stricter  Jews  bore  to  the  Septiiairint  His 
translation  has  been  called  Verno  jHmpieua, 
maM0ttOt  ndlsifraWto,  aptrtu.  At 
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we  hare  only  fragments  of  it  rdilfil  by  ^^o- 
bilis,  Rome.  1587  ;  Drusius,  Arnlieius,  1622  ; 
Bos.  Frankfort,  1709 ;  Montfaucon,  Paris, 
1718 ;  Bdirdt.  Leipidg  u.  Lflbeck.  1760-70. 
(8ee  KM,  Kwalen,  aoaHerbst  in  their  Mveral 
inAfodiicaoM  to  tlie  GUL  Teit»inent.) 

C.  11.  A.  B. 

Synagogu*!  of  th«  Jcwi,  tlie  reUelous  as- 
■emblies  wliich  during  the  post  exite  period 
exbted  along  with  the  temple,  and  after  its 

destruction  took  its  place.  According  tn  Jew- 
ish li^w,  wherever  ten  Jews  lived  alimise  of 
assi  iiilily  was  U>  be  erc<:ti!<l.  In  our  J/)rfrs 
time  every  city  in  Palestine  and  among  the 
diaspora  had  at  least  one  synagogue.  The 
buUiliiig  waa  usually  let  up  on  nigh  ground 
and  n«r  »  atream,  and  waa  solemnly  act  apart 
by  prayer.  The  only  furniture  was  an  ark 
containing  the  law,  a  reading-desk,  and  alms- 
boxes.  Bt-^iilcs  pruycrs,  sections  of  the  law 
nnil  of  ihe  prophets  were  read.  The  otHcers 
wore  the  clden,  the  diaiwtn  or  sexton,  and 
tUi-  ahiiiirirrs.  T.  ^\ .  C. 

Synagogue,  The  Great,  flie  cnuncil  ap- 
oiiitfil  iifttr  the  ri'iurii  of  the  .lews  from 
abylon  to  reorgani/x;  their  literature  and  in- 
stitutions. Ezra  was  its  head.  Itoonslsted 
of  120  men,  who  were  not  contemporaneoua, 
but  transmitters  of  tradition  from  Ifosea  and 
Joshua  down  to  Simon  the  Just,  800  B.C..  who 
was  the  last  surriving  member.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  view  has  been  much  uue8tione<l 
by  siicli  men  ns  R.  Simou,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
De  Wette.  tti  ..  hnl  Eichhorn.  .lost,  Zunz,  etc.. 
maintained  that  there  is  much  historical  truth 
underlying  it.  Itisnottobe  iikiitiiu'd  with 
the  Great  Siinhe<lrin.  T.  W.  C. 

SyncretiRm^  a  Gnn  k  term  iiuwle  current  l)y 
Erasmus  (l.»19).  to  denote  an  effort  to  recon- 
cile discordant  parties  and  systems  not  bv 
compramise  between  different  tenets,  but  bv 
annton  on  the  bfisisof  such  riews  as  were 
common  to  both  parties.  Pirnt  used  indiffer- 
cnlly  in  a  trond  st-nsc  or  a  bad  one,  it  came  in 
time  to  mean  a  inonjrrel  .systi'm,  wicritirinir 
truth  to  a  formal  union,  so  far  a-^  applied  to 
the  differenois  between  RomaniHts  and  Frotcs- 
tantsor  the  Refomunl  ami  tlie  LutheruuH,  and 
afterward,  within  the  pale  of  Lutheranism,  the 
prindple  of  moderation  and  progress  In  oppo 
sitton  to  a  stiff  and  stationary  orthodoxy. 

The  title  ayrurttiatie  was  given  to  a  M-ries  of 
f  erce  ctmtroversies,  which  in  the  wn-ond  half 
of  the  17th  century  wore  wage<l  in  Germany. 
Calovius  (1612-H6)"  was  tlic  h  .uler  on  tlio  side 
of  strict  aflherenec  to  doctrinal  exclasiveneKs, 
and  Calixtus  ^586-16.16),  whoee  work  wils 
taken  up  by  his  son  in  1607.  was  the  leader 
on  tiie  odier  side.  Both  went  to  extremes. 
In  the  end  syncretism  was  vanquished,  and 
confcs-Hional  rigidity  wa.s  dominant.  The 
wliole  e.vprriemc  is  useful  a.s  .--liowinir  in  wliat 
way  and  on  wliat  grounds  \mity  i.n  not  to  be 
sought,  li "iving  the  jKjsitive  afHrmations  in  the 
case  for  further  derelopment  under  the  teacli- 
fngsof  the  Word  and  Spirit.        T.  W.  C. 

Synergism.  Martin  Luther,  in  consequence 
of  ids  vivid  sense  of  the  sinfulncs.s  and  comip- 
tion  of  nan  by  nature,  had  emp)ia»i/ed  in  tlie 
Krangcit  tcms  the  bondage  of  the  will,  espo- 


eially  in  his  coiitrov(  rsy  with  Erasmus.  At 
first  Melanc  lithon  followed  him  entirely  ;  but 
with  growing  familiarity  with  tlieology  and 
growing  independence,  he  rejected  tM  view 
that  man  was  pureiy  paastve  In  the  process  of 
conversion,  and  taught  that  the  human  will 
was  capable  of  responding  to  thie  divine  in- 
itiative, and  denominated  it  a  "  faculty  capa- 
ble of  applying  itself  to  grace."  Ckmversion 
was  thus  brought  about  by  the  co  op«'ration 
of  three  causes  :  the  Spirit  of  Ciod  preceding  ; 
the  word,  which  lie  usee  as  Insbrunieut, 
operatug :  ami  the  will  aocompaaijiog:  This 
was  called  synergism,  and  was  ttadnMlood  by 
the  representatives  of  pure  lAtberanism, 
Flacius  and  otherx.  a.s  giving  theinhhttive  in 
cxinven-ion  to  the  human  will,  though  neither 
Melanchthon  nor  his  as.so<  ial«-s  and  followers 
intended  to  teach  this,  and  Melanchthon  sub- 
sequently altered  his  forms  uf  expression  U> 
avoid  the  danger  of  such  misinterpretation. 
A  violent  contest  arose,  in  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  which  had  been  founded  to  rep- 
resent the  original  Lutheranism  against  the 
universities  of  WittcniM  rir  and  Leipzitr,  whii  h 
had  fallen  away,  figures  lar;:e]y.  A  "Con- 
futation" of  tlic  Melanchthoniau  view  was 

Srepared  (1559)  and  forced  upon  the  clergy  of 
ucal  Saxony.  Then  for  a  time  the  niudcr 
school  carried  the  day,  and  Fhidus  and  hte 
colleagues!  of  the  sterner  doctrine  were  driven 
from  the  university  (1561).  But  Strigel  also 
left,  and  the  profes-sors  from  Witt«  nlH'Tg,  wLo 
<anie  in  to  (ill  the  vacancies,  were  able  to 
m.iintaiti  themselves  but  a  short  time.  The 
Flacian  jwirty  returned  (1568),  and  when  the 
Formula  of  'Concord  was  drawn  up.  it  took 
the  side  of  the  Flaclans.  But  syaergism,  sinoc^ 
though  H  marked  Oe  mflder  tendency  of  Lu- 
theran therjlogy.  and  maintained  the  priority  of 
the  Spirit's  action  in  conversion,  has  operated 
to  prevent  Pelagianism  from  entering  into 
the  I.,utheran  theological  system.  But  few 
modern  defenders  of  orthoilo.v  Luthenmlsm 
now  endorse  the  Flacian  phra.seology  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  (See  "W.  Preger,  JL 
Flaciua  lUyrieu*  und  teine  Skit,  £rlangen, 
1861 ;  Hcrrllngcr,  Thml/>gie  Mdanethon'ii,  Go- 
tha,  1879  ;  Foster,  in  Ainerirmi  Cfnirck  Hit- 
ton/  r<i}Ki*,  vol.  i.,  pp.  185-204.)    P.  H.  F. 

Synesius,  b.  at  Cyrcne,  the  capital  of  the 
I.ybian  Pentapoli-,  550  m.  e.  of  modern  Trip- 
ol'i,  alx>ut  875 ;  d.  at  Ptolemuis  also  in  tho 
Lybiuu  Pentapolis,  414.  He  claimed  descent 
from  Spartan  khiga.  In  898  he  went  to 
Alexandna  and  became  a  disciple  of  ^ypatio. 
lie  never  was  able  to  throw  off  and  free  him- 
self from  the  Alexaudrininn  inlluenee  ;  it 
elwn;;  to  him  in  his  liteniry  hihnrs  and  cropped 
out  in  hi.s  theology.  After  his  return  to  his 
native  city  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  to  ask  for  remission  of  taxes.  Ho 
went,  and  stayed  three  years  In  Constantinople. 
Being  wearied  of  waitmg.  he  took  to  literary 
work.  In  400  he  came  back  and  spf-nt  most 
of  his  time  in  <lomestic  retirement  and  lei.sure. 
In  403  he  nnirrie<l  happily.  In  409  (or  410) 
ho  wtis  called  unanimously  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ptolemais.  This  call  shows  us  how  the  church 
in  the  East  was  related  to  Neo-Platonlun. 
It  proves  the  lanctkm  at  that  time  of  « ( 
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Mnatkm  of  Platonic,  Neo-Platonle,  and  Aris- 
totelian  ideas   with    Chrlltiail  dngmtitii-s. 

Synesius  distinctly  declared  that  he  did  not 
bf^lievi'  iti  tilt"  liiiiil  (It  Ntniction  of  tlie  world, 
that  he  favored  tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  pre-(".\i>l- 
ence  of  the  soul,  that  he  belie%'ed  the  soul  was 
immortal,  bat  considered  tlic  doctrine  of  resur- 
ruction  as  merdy  a  sacred  allegory.  ' '  Should 
I  therefore  aeoqA  theepisooMl'iUgiiity,"  he 
aald,  I  mast  be  aHowed  to  nold  to  my  pre- 
vious convictions  and  to  phiiosojiliizi'  ](ii- 
vfttelr.  while  I  publicly  expound  f;iljlt>  to  tin- 
piMplc. "  these  d  iiiditions  hikI  notwitli- 

standing  his  confcNsion  the  episcopal  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  him.  After  his  consecra- 
tion he  separated  himself  from  his  wife.  T)te 
0litu>  prineept  ot  his  extant  worka  is  that  of 
TurnetJUH,  Palis,  VmA,  Latin  trans,  by  Peta- 
vlas,  1612.  enlargi  d  and  improveil,  165l3,  and 
rep.  hs-  MiiTiK'.  i'nt.  (rnn-,  LXVI.  Complete 
Fn-nrh  tmns.  Iiy  H.  Dnion,  l^aris,  1H78.  His 
epistles,  which  havu  liistorical  value,  have 
been  edited  very  often.  (J.  Clausen,  J)e 
ifyneno  jy/:iliu(0]thi,,  Copcnhngcn,  1831  ;  fl. 
Dnion.  Etude*  »ur  la  Vie  et  let  (SSurrfs  d, 
8yM»iH$,  Paris,  1850 ;  R.  YoUnnann,  ^nt*<>i^ 
ton  Ctfrene,  Berlin.  1W9 ;  Alice  Gardner, 
8ynatiu»  of  Cyrene.  Phitom^fher  and  Bishop, 
London,  1886.)     C.  H.  A.  Bjkbrboaard. 

^nd>itha  Greek  name  of  the  oountiT  know  n 
to  the  Hebrews  as  Aram,  which  lay  oetwcen 

the  3Icditcrranean,  tlie  Taurus  range,  and  tlie 
Tigris,  and  was  870  miles  long  by  l.'iO  wide. 
It  included  several  distinct  principalities 
(Aram-Damineseli,  Arani  Zobah.  etc.),  but 
the  Syria  of  the  New  Testament  was  the 
lloman  province  of  tliat  name,  whose  eastern 
limit  was  the  Kuphrates. 

Syria  was  drat  the  seat  of  the  powerful  Hit- 
tlto  kingdom,  the  Khattt  of  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. It  was  Mibilued  in  piut  hy  Joshua 
(xi.  2-18),  tUcM  fiirili<  r  hv  David  (2  Sam.  viii,. 
X.).  Afterward  it  was  in  fre(juent  contlict 
with  Judah  and  Israel,  but  was  at  Icngtit  sub- 

iugated  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  ruled  by  the 
tabyloniaos  and  the  Persians.  Alexander 
the  Great  conqacrcd  it  (888  B.C.).  and  after 
his  death  it  fclf  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleucids, 
and  after  being  overrun  by  the  I^uthians 
(164)  was  added  to  the  Roman  Empire  by 
Pompey  (W). 

Christianity  was  early  planted  in  Syria,  and 
the  churtrhes  liecame  large  ami  prosperous 
(Acta  xiii.,  XV.).  In  634  the  Moslems cnpttired 
ik»  and  save  during  the  Crusades  iiatre  held  it 
amsbifie.  It  is  now  under  three  paahalica. 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Sidon.  The  popula- 
tion 18  2,000.000,  three  (juarters  of  whom  are 
Moslems.  The  prevailinii;  language  is  Arabic. 
There  are  70  or  Ki)  nii<>ion  stations,  Beirut 
being  the  ciiief  CLiitro,  ami  175  schools,  and 
the  Protestant  «:ommunicunts  numlMT  700. 
(Sep  I,  Burton,  Imitr  Life  of  Syria,  London, 
1875.  8d  ed.,  1884  j  Conder.  Kr^hmtion  in 
Syria,  1888.  Syrian  Stone  Lore,  1880.) 

T.  W.  C. 

T. 

Tabernacle,  a  tent  or  movable  dwelling, 
usnaliy  the  Structure  i^'epared  for  worriilp  by  j 


the  Jews.   Two  of  these  are  mentioned  in 

the  Bible,  one  erected  by  Moses  in  the  w  ilder* 
ness,  the  other  that  in  which  iJavid  put  the 
ark.  where  it  remained  till  the  temple  was 
completed  (3  Sam.  vi.  IT).  The  old  taber- 
nacle was  at  Olbeoo  (1  Chnm.  zfL  89,  sd. 
29). 

The  tabernacle  was  mode  of  planka  overlaid 
with  gold  and  titled  to  each  other  so  as  easily 
to  Ix;  taken  apart  and  put  together  again,  and 
(  )vercd  with  triple  hangings  of  goats'  hair, 
r.iuis'  skins,  and  seal-skins,  and  placed  in  a 
court  surrounded  by  canvas  screens.  It  was 
divided  bv  a  curtain  into  two  parts  of  the 
same  wldtA,  hut  one  twice  as  long  as  the  other. 
The  intnior  apartment,  the  Mo«t  Holy  place, 
had  the  ark  and  mercy  seat  and  oTershadow- 
ing  cberuliim  ;  the  other,  the  Holy  place,  had 
the  golden  candlestick,  table  of  shcwbrcad, 
and  altar  of  incenst;.  In  the  court  was  the 
!ili,ir  of  burnt  ollering  and  the  brazen  la ver. 
The  whole  took  tune  months  to  erect  and  cost 
about  $1,2.'»0,000, 

Wli  ile  Israel  was  in  the  desert  the  tabcmida 
^^  :is  al  ways  pitdied  in  the  middle  of  the  campi. 
Its  name  waa  "  die  tent  of  meeting."  whcie 
God  met  with  Ids  people  (Ex.  xxv.  8.  xxix. 
4o)  and  dwelt  among  them.  A  lively  symbol 
of  this  truth  was  the  jiillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire 
(Ex.  xl.).  In  Palestine  it  was  tirst  erected  at 
Gilgal  (Josh.  iv.  Ill),  then  remove<l  to  Shiloh 
( 1  dam.  i.  8),  then  to  Nub  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-8), 
au<l  thence  to  Gibeon  (1  Cbron.  xxl.  20), 
where  it  waa  when  Solomon  began  to  reign. 
(See  £.  E.  Atwater,  Tabtmarl^  of  the  BArtive, 
X.  w  York.  1875  ;  T.  O.  Paine,  Tahern,id>\ 
Boston  and  New  York,  l88o ;  T.  Hawkins, 
Lectvat»9%^  TaJbemade,  London,  1883.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Tabemaole,  the  case  in  wlildi  tlie  eudiarist 
was  kept  for  sending  to  the  absent  sick  or 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  for  being  carried 

al)out  as  a  means  of  protection.  It  was  orig- 
inally in  the  sha]>e  of  a  tower,  later  nKxlified 
and  altered,  that  after  a  time  the  common- 
est form  was  that  of  a  dove.  It  was  made  of 
Tarioua  materials— nnetal.stone,  glass,  or  wood. 

TabemaclM,  Feast  ot  One  of  the  three 
great  yearly  festivals.  It  took  its  name  from 
tlie  booths  in  which  the  p< dpie  dwelt  during 
its  continuance  (Lev.  xxiii.  34-43).  it  being 
designed  to  cominemoratethe  long  tent-life  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness.  It  began  on  the 
15th  dar  of  the  7th  month  and  lasted  8  days, 
and  «n  Vverv  7th  year  the  JLaw  wna  lend  to 
the  whole  people  (Deut.  xwl.,  Neh.  vlH.).  It 
was  a  joyful  service.  Booths  were  put  up  on 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  in  the  temple  courts, 
in  the  stri-ets,  and  on  the  hills  around  the 
city.  In  Kx.  xxiii.  ]»>  it  is  caUe<l  "  the  fe.-ist 
of  iugatlierin'-'  "  In-cau-e  it  occurred  at  tlietnd 
of  harvest,  15lh  to  22d  Tisri  =  September- 
October.  The  later  Jews  had  a  custom  of 
pouring  water  from  Siloam  mingled  with  wine 
on  the  morning  sacrifice,  to  which  our  Lord 
is  suppos<Hl  to  refer  or  ailude  in  .Tohn  tH.  8, 
37-38,  "  if  any  man  thirst, etc.  T.  W.  C. 

Tf-borCmmnrf.  htight),  a  mountain  of  Pat- 
estii;!'  (  H  the  northeastern  edge  of  tlie  plain 
of  Lsdraelou,  6  m.  a.  of  east  froBl  Nacareth. 
Here  Barak  gathered  hia  f  oron  agidnat  Bisera 
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(Judges  iv.  0-14),  and  Guleon's  brothers  wcro 
fllain  (%nii.  18),  and  at  a  later  day  it  waa  dese- 
crated by  idolatry  (Hos.  v.  1).  Tabor  is  ex- 
tolled with  Hermon  (Ps.  Ixxxiz.  12),  and  is 
mentioned  with  Carmel  (Jer.  xlvi.  18).  Its 
Uolated  poeltlon  makes  it  remarkable,  eqw- 
cially  from  the  aoutbuwliere  it  has  the  foraiof 
an  arc  of  a  drcle.  The  tIcw  from  the  top  is 
cxtensiveaud  bcuutiful.  Its  sidi-n  are  woodeil 
with  various  Ira^  aiul  t  he  iiHi  ent  is  easy.  Tlic 
sumniil  is  a  small  i)laiii,  oti  which  are  two 
modern  monasttjries,  one  Latin,  the  other 
Greek.  Here  there  was  anciently  a  fortified 
toim  U  Cbroa.  vi  77),  and  Antiochus  founde<l 
*  town  (B.O.  818),  which  was  strengthened  by 
Joaephus  and  garrisoned  by  Romans  in  our 
Loru's  time,  A  tradition  asearlvas  Ori;:en 
and  Jerome  makes  this  tlie  soene  ot  our  Lord's 
trunstlguralion.  As  this  took  nlarc  at  night, 
it  might  very  well  havo  ixrurrcfl  in  some  nook 
OD  the  side  of  th«  moimuiu,  out  of  sight  from 
the  stunmit.  T.  w.  C. 

Taboritea,Tha,thiia called  after  tli<>ir  ntlii;- 
inal  meeting-place.  Tabor,  a  hill  in  tin;  circle 
of  Bechin,  Bohemia,  formed  the  most  radical 
portion  of  the  Hussite  Cp«  888)  party  during 
the  great  reforai  novenMntta  BobeinJa  in  the 
first  half  of  the  15th  century.  They  fou^lit, 
hnwercr.  in  perfect  unison  with  tlic  more 
niDili  rati;  imrtious  as  long  tlie  wars  lasted, 
but  when  tliose  wars  at  hisl  emled  in  slieer 
exhaustion,  the  Taborites  did  not  lx;nd  before 
the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  which  set  in*  but 
gradually  were  transformed  into  the  Botie- 
mian  Brethren  (p.  112).    See  L'tr.kquiwh. 

Tad'-mor  (Hebrew,  tamar,  "  palm-tree"), 
a  city  in  the  desert,  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  18)  to  protect  Ids  caravan  traffic  It  is 
about  190  fflilea  from  Damasens  and  60  from 

the  Euphrates.  After  the  time  of  Alexander 
it  was  called  Palmyra,  and  became  famous 
from  Zeiinliia,  "  tin-  (lueen  of  the  East,"  wlio 
Was  subline)!  by  Aurelian.  Its  wealth  and 
importJUiee  declined  till  it  fell  into  oblivion, 
but  has  in  modern  times  heea  explored  and 
described.  Its  nuns  are  nuttvellous  for  their 
number,  size,  and  splendor.         T.  W.  C. 

Tai-Ping  {grtktt  jtence).  a  Chinese  religious 
sect,  farmed  upon  a  mi.\turc  of  Christian  and 
Otloese  elements  about  1840.  In  1850  the 
f  onnder  tried  to  civo  tlie  movement  a  political 
chanuster,  and  the  attempt  was  about  to  be- 
come formidable  when  tne  Chinese  Go\eru- 
nvnt  succeeded  in  piittiiii?  down  the  relwllion 
by  the  aid  of  French  and  Etii,'lisli  troops. 

Tait,  Archibald  Campbell,  D.D.  (Oxford. 

la^G  [•.']).  LL.D.  (Cambridge  [•'j.  1S((>^  [?]), 
archbi•^lK)p  nf  Canterburv  ;  1).  at  Eilinburu'li, 
Dc-c.  -JJ,  ISll;  d.  at  Cr-'V.loii,  Ki  m.  s.  o*" 
Loudon  Dec.  8,  1882.  He  eiitererl  Glasgow 
University,  1837,  and  BalUol  College,  Oxford, 
1880,  of  which  lie  heosme  fellow  and  tutor. 
He  oppoaed  the  new  riewt.  and  protested 
apinat  Tract  No.  90.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Ar- 
nold as  head  master  nt  Ru?bv,  1843  ;  became 
dean  of  Carlisle,  1^"  '  :  bishop  of  Lnndon, 
l"<r»(5,  anil  primate.  1><»!  V  In  London  he  pro- 
moted a  plan  lo  r  li-i-  €1  ,iM>n,rMX(  for  increasing 
church  accommndatiouf  :  nt  Lambeth  be  pre- 
sided over  the  Paa<Angltcaa  Sjnod  of  1878. 


He  was  a  moderate  Low  Churchman  and  an 
amiable  and  judicion.s  prelate.  lb-  published 
sundry  sermons,  charges,  etc.  (See  \V.  Ben- 
ham's  MeinoriaU,  London  and  New  York, 
1880 ;  A.  C.  Beckley'a  <SbcteA.  London.  1883, 
and  Laud  and  TaU,  1888.)  F.  H.  B. 

Tallis,  Thomas,  "  the  father  of  English 
cathedral  music  ;  '  I).  alM)Ut  1515  ;  d.  in  London, 
Nov.  158.)  ;  was  organist  at  Waliham  ab- 
ijey,  and  soon  after  its  dissolution  in  1540  he 
was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  chapel. 
One  of  hia  earliest  oompoflitiooL  Arnas  i»  tkt 
Dorian  Mode,  was  first  printed  in  Bantaid'a 
Silfcted  Chureh  Munie,  1641,  and  v^p.  la 
Hov(V 's  Cathetlrnl  M>ii,ir,  1 7«0.  1 1  is  last  com* 
positions,  C-niti-'/ns  Simr,  were  puldislii  d  in 
1573  by  hluLself  and  his  pupil,  William  Ii\  nl, 
they  having  obtained  letters  patent  from 
(^ueen  Elizabetli,  which  gave  them  exclusive 
n^ht  for  twenty-one  years  to  print  music  and 
rule  music  paper  in  England.  Many  of  his 
compositions  are  stiU  in  use  in  the  English 
Church. 

TalOMga,  Thomas  De  Witt,  A. 31.  (Univer- 
.sity  of  New  York,  m>2),  D.D.  (University  of 
Tenneaaee,  1884),  Presbyterian;  U  near 
Bound  Brook.  N.  J.,  Jan.  ^  1689 ;  graduated 

at  the  University  of  the  (^yof  J»cw  Y'ork. 
1><53,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  (In  formed 
DuIlIi)  TheoloLricai  8tniinarv,  New  Jersey, 
ls5ti  ;  and  Ix-camu  i)astor  o?  the  Reforme<l 
Chunh  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  I^i5(i;  Syracuse, 
X.  Y.,  1-<5<J  ;  Second  Cliurch,  I'hiladclphia, 
Pa.,  1802;  of  the  Central  Presbyteiian 
(  hurch,  Brooklyn,  Y.,  1860.  In  1870  the 
congregation  built  a  new  and  larger  church, 
Uie  "  TalKTnacle."  v.  tii(  li  was  burnt  in  1872, 
but  rebuilt  in  ix'li  still  larger,  seating  about 
oOtX)  pfHiple.  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  tire  in  IHsg,  and  a  third  time  his  congrega- 
tion were  called  upon  to  erect  a  church  for 
him.  Dr.  Talmage  editcfl  The  Christian  at 
Work,  New  Y'ork.  187;]-76 ;  The  Admuee. 
Chicago,  1877-78;  Frank  LuUt't  Sundi^ 
M'luaziM,  New  York.  ISTft-W ;  and  since  Tm 
Christian  Herald,  New  York  Ilts  sermons 
arc  published  every  week  in  a  number  of 
papers  and  in  viiriotis  languages,  and  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  collections,  (ymnfit  Str,pt 
Up,  AfxjininatioM  of  M'Hlern  S"<-irfi/,  yi'iht 
Hide  of  New  Fork,  The  BattU  for  Bread, 
Orange  Bleeeoma  Fi^eeted,  etc. 

Talmud,  The  iUuehinf;).  the  storehouse  of 
Rabbinical  Judaism.  It  consists  uf  two  parts, 
the  Mu^na  or  the  text,  and  the  Gcmara  or 
comnentary.  The  fonner  is  a  collection  of 
various  tradlttona,  with  expositions  of  various 
Scripture  texts.  These,  the  Jews  ( laiin,  were 
delivered  to  Mnsps  on  the  mount,  and  were 
transnntted  from  him  through  Aaron,  Eliezer, 
and  Jo.shua  to  the  prophets,  and  by  them  to 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  and  thdr 
successors  until  the  2d  Ciuristian  century, 
when  they  were  reduced  to  writing  by  Jehu- 
dah  the  Aoly  and  his  scholars.  The  Mishna 
is  divided  into  six  books  entitled  1.  Zt  rttim, 
seeds  ;  2.  Motd,  festivals  ;  8.  y'trhint,  women  ; 
4.  yi'zikiin,  damages  ;  5.  A'lf^f'iihiin ,  .sacred 
things  ;  and  6.  Tohonjth,  ])urilicaiii)iis.  Un- 
der these  are  sixtv-tbree  treatises  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  ahapten.    After  the 
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coniplciion  of  Rabbi  Jehuda's  work  aiditioniil 
colloctiunH  were  nia  le  by  his  siiLcessors.  but 
they  were  not  incnrporated  in  the  Mishiia 
proper.  Still  the  MUbiu  did  not  ti^ti'sfy  the 
seal  of  the  Rabbins,  and  on  hit  iMstji  'they 
formed  tlie  Geuura,  meaatng  complement  or 
doctrine.  This  contains  tJie  diaciMatoM  of 
tlie  wisd  upon  tlie  Mtshnn. 

The  Gttiniira  exists  in  two  foniis.  ilmt  of 
Ji-rimlem  ami  liial  of  Bali\  loii,  f\i>()anil- 
in^  the  siinui  ti  xt.  Tiio  t'  inner  w.is  i\:\v\v  at 
Tiberias  near  tiie  clone  of  the  4ih  century, 
and  is  the  Weilern  or  Palestiniitu  Talmtici. 
The  latter  was  made  in  the  school  of  bura  in 
Babytoaia  (427-96),  and  fo  four  timea  as  largo 
as  the  former  and  much  more  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Jews.    It  contahw  uearly  6tXK)  folio 

{)a^'e8.  The  lan^'ii!ifj;i'  of  tlie  Mislina  is  a  lute 
lebrew  mixed  wiih  fureij;!!  words;  that  of 
th.-  Gemara,  a  corriijit  Aramaic.  Both  are 
written  without  poiuls  and  abouud  in  abbre- 
viations, makine  the  reading  very  tliitlciilt. 
A  vast  variety  of  subjects  is  ireated  with  end- 
hm  detail,  and  die  judgment  of  meet  Ohris- 
tian  scholars  who  have  examim-il  its  pages  is 
that  they  do  not  repay  the  trouhlf  of  examin- 
ing them,  the  occasiouul  giXxl  thiniTHthat  liavc 
been  quoted  being  "  a  fk.  w  briirlit  pearls 
fouu  l  at  the  bottom  of  ati  irnnu-usv  heap  of 
rubbish."  Besides  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  solemn  IrifUag  dun  la  no  imall  degree  of 
iodeoencj. 

There  exbts  no  complete  trnnslntfon  of  the 

Talmiid  in  any  laiii;uai:ij.  In  ri.-iiliin>,  Tfim. 
Au.  Siic,  tiiiTf  is  a  Latin  truii>iatiiiii  (>f  a 
lars'-'  p  ortion  <'f  tli.-  Ji  rusalLin  Tultnud  Por- 
tions of  tlie  same  were  iusued  in  a  French  ver- 
sion by  Schwab  (Paris,  187S)  and  in  English 
(London,  im5). 

LrrEKATUKK.  —  £isenm«iger,  EntderJcte* 
Judtntkum,  Kftoi|nborg,  1711  :  Jost,  O*:- 
$ehiehte  d.  Jvdetahttm.  Leipxi^'.  1857-J50 ; 
Weber.  d.  <iltxj/H.  P,tir,Mt.  fheol.,  \mO ; 

P.  J.  llershon,  Trcmiurta  of  tin  Tiilinnd,  l^on- 
don,  1*^1.  T.  W.  C. 

Tam'-moa  («/mv«<  ^  l^e),  a  Srrian  idol, 
seen  in  vision  as  at  Jerusalem  by  Ezeklel  in 
captivity  (Eaek.  viii,  14).  Its  worship  was 
accompanied  with  obscene  rites.  Jerome 
identified  it  with  Adonis  or  tlie  Pha-nician 
sun-god.  The  fe^-tival  was  usually  celfbrated 
in  Inly,  and  it  was  on  the  14th  day  of  Tam- 
muz,  the  fourth  month  of  the  .Icwi-.h  sacretl 
year,  corresponding  to  (nir  .July,  during  the 
riotous  ravels  then  induised.  that  the  city  of 
Babylon  was  enured  ^wttbout  flghtinjir." 
as  the  exhumed  numaments  state.  So  Dantcd 
(V.  1-3.  23,  8b).  T.  W.  C. 

Taoism.  See  Z.  Peisson,  L$  Taoitme^ 
Amkna,  1880,  and  Oh»a,  RBUOUura  oir,  p. 
157. 

Tappan,  Henry  Philip,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege. 184.')).  LL.D.  (Columbia  College,  1858). 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Hhinebeck.  N.  Y., 
▲prfi  as,  1805;  d.  at  Venur.  Svritaerland. 
Nov.  15,  1681 :  gradnated  at  union  College, 
1825,  and  Aulnirn  Tlieological  Sdiiinary, 
1827  :  ha<l  charire  of  the  CongrL'jrational 
rhurch  at  Pittslield,  >Ia.ss.,  182.h-«2':  wa>i  pro- 
fesMr  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  New  York,  188S-88,  and  dianodlor  of  (lie 


Uniursit}-  of  Michigan,  lS.')2-63,  and  spent 
the  hu^t  [wrt  of  his  life  in  Eurojje.  lie  oub- 
WsXiMii  A  Rcvitie  of  EdidirU*  On  t/if  U7//,  New 
York,  1889  :  Doctrine  nftkt  Will  lkten„,n«l 
bii  an  Ameal  to  C^aaeiMUfMst,  1840  ;  J/octrine 
of  tk4  Will  AppUtd  to  Moral  Agenejt  <*tM(  Re- 
gponnbility,  1841  (all  three  volumes  rep.  in 
one  at  Glasgow.  1857) ;  ElemeiUt  of  Loyic, 
1844. 

Targom  {tenion),  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  the  langua^'e  of  Southern 

Syria,  the  so-callecl  Cliaidie.  On!  vcrvi  .i;5 
were  made  by  Neheniiah  s  direttiuns  iNeii. 
viii.  8»,  but  when  these  were  commiltwl  to 
writing  we  do  not  know.  The  earliest  is  that 
of  Onkelos,  said  to  have  been  a  ]Mtpil  of 
Gamaliel,  a  very  literal  version  of  the  Piota* 
touch,  but  with  some  deviations  from  the  He- 
brew text.  It  was  made  in  the  1st  century  or 
tile  2d  of  our  era.  The  next  is  the  Targum 
on  the  Proplu  ts  («.<•.,  fmra  Joshua  t  >  Malai  iii. 
except  the  >i\e  poetical  books),  jLscrilH'd  to 
Jonathan  Ijen  Uz/iel,  a  pupil  of  llilhl,  quito 
simple  in  the  hi.st()ri(  al  Ituoks,  but  more  para- 
phrastie  in  the  nilars.  There  are  two  other 
:  Turgums  on  the  Peutttteuch,  one  on  the  whole 
of  it,  the  other  on  singib  verses  and  words. 
The  former  is  assii;ned.to  Jonathan  Ix-n  Uzziel, 
but  falsely,  and  lienee  it  Ixars  the  name  ef 
Pseudo-.Ionatlian  ;  it  a  n-vi«ion  of  the  work 
of  Onkelos.  The  latter  Ixars  tin;  name  uf 
Jerushalnii. 

The  Targums  on  the  llagiographu  are  of 
the  approximate  date  lUOO  A.I>.  Those  on 
Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs  were  probably 
contemporaneons.  and  due  to  Syria.  That 
on  the  rtve  Megillntli  (Huth.  FstlK  r,  Erdcsi- 
astes.  Canticles,  and  I.uniciuaiidnsj  is  uf  a 
dialect  lu-tween  the  east  and  west  Aramaic, 
and  is  u  free  version  with  many  fanciful  ad- 
ditions. There  is  no  known  Targum  on  Dan- 
iel. Ezra,  or  Nelicmiah.  Etiieridge  translated 
The  Tnrffunu  of  Onhelm  aud  Jonathan  Btu  L'Z' 
ttdonthefisntateueht  London,  1888-86. 8  vols. 

T.  W.  C. 

Tar'-shish  is  first  mentioned  in  tliejamous 
genealogy  of  (^nesis  (x.  4).  It  is  connected 
with  '*  tfie  isles  afar  off  "  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  i^s. 
Ixxii.  10).  We  read  of  "a  navy"  and  of 
"  ships"  of  TanMsh  (1  Kings  x.  89.  Iss.  iL 
16,  xxili.  1,  Ps.  xlviil.  7).  It  was  an  impor- 
tant place  of  tnwle  (Etek.  xxxvili.  18).  and 
exjinrteil  >iilvt  r  (Jer.  x.  9)  and  also  iron,  tin, 
and  Inid  (Ezek.  xxv.  12).  It  wan  for  Tarshish 
tiiat  Jonah  embsrkad  from  Joppa  (Jooab  L  8, 
iv.  2). 

Its  true  site  has  been  much  disputed.  A 
few  identifled  it  with  Tarsus  in  Cilida,  but 
most  scholsvs  deem  It  to  have  been  Tsrtessus, 

a  Ph<etiician  colonv  in  Spain.  It  iS  not  un- 
likely thill  "  ships  of  Tarshish"  denoted  any 
larire  vessels  tilteil  for  lone  voyaires  in  any 
direction,  in  the  same  general  setisc  in  whicU 
the  ^tish  term  Indtaman  lias  long  been  used. 

T.  W.  C. 

Tar^-soa,  the  capital  of  Cillda.  In  Asia. 

Minnr.  and  "  nn  im  an  city"  (Acts  xxi.  H9). 
It  strmd  on  both  biuiksof  the  river  Cydnus,  13 
miles  from  the  sea.  and  wa.s  a  place  of  much 
commerce.  It  was  distinsuished  for  iia 
sdMMis  and  its  karasd  men.  m  the  munbsr  of 
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irhich  it  rivalled  Atheus  and  Alt- xandria.  In 
return  for  its  cxtTtions  in  the  civil  wars  An- 

fustus  made  it  a  free  city.  Here  tlie  Ajwfttle 
uul  was  born  and  educated.  The  modern 
city,  called  Tersous,  is  a  meaa  Turki.sh  town, 
with  a  popalattoa  of  7000  In  summer  and 
80,00<1  in  winter.  T.  W.  C. 

Tar  -tan  (ttar-form),  not  the  name,  but  the 
official  title  of  aa  Assyrian  general  sent  by 
SennadMrtb  to  Hesekiah  (2  Kiugi  zriit.  17) ; 
and  of  luiotlier  wnt  by  Sargon  agiinit  Aflhdod 

(Isa.  XX.  1).  T.  W.  C. 

TaiMak  {kero  of  darknett),  aa  idol  intro- 
dnoed  by  the  ATites  into  Samaria  (2  Kings 
xvtl.  81) :  worshipped  according  to  the  Rab- 
bins in  the  form  of  an  ass  ;  believed  to  be  the 

Accadiari  1  lol  Tiirt^ik.  who  was  the  special 
guardian  of  Uie  Tigris.  T.  W.  C. 

Tate,  Kahttm,  b.  tn  DabRn.  1(09 :  d.  In 

Lon'lon,  Atis^'.  12,  171.'  ;  Uecjime  pcxit-laureat^! 
in  1G!>2,  an  i  puhlishcd,  tojrether  with  Nicholiw 
Brady,  -1  "•  V'  ri^hiiof  the  PmilinK  of  Dariil, 
twenty  psahu^^  appearing  in  169.),  and  the  en- 
tire psalter  in  1696.  It  wai  to  sunjj, 
not  oolv  to  be  read,  and  was  much  used  both 
Id  England  and  America. 

Tatlan,  the  apologist  ;  b.  in  the  land  of  As- 
syria, east  of  the  Tigris,  between  IIU  and  120  ; 
well  cdticated  in  pagan  learning ;  converted 
to  Christianity  in  matnnr  yean,  he  lived  in 
Rome  for  a  while  in  friendly  reletiona  with 
Jii-^tin  Martrr,  ami  lirnu^ht  out  an  able  npol- 
o.:v  for  Christianity  entitled  An  Ad/lreM  to  the 
Grftks,  ami  written  in  that  lani:u:it:<'.  Hav- 
ing already  imbilx.-d  Gnostic  doetriiies,  he  left 
Rome  (172)  and  went  to  MesM)potamla,  where 
he  died.  He  prepared  the  tirst  Duttemtron, 
cr  cmnbtnatlon  of  the  four  gospels,  into  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.  His  Adartti  is  in  the  AtUe' 
Nieene  Fhthent,  vol.  ii.,  65-1^  ;  h!s  DtatmMron 
has  recently  liocn  recfm'red  f^<'e  Hemphill, 
Tha  DiateMuron  of  Tatiiin,  London,  1889.) 

TIattam,  Bonry,  D.D.  (CHfttingen,  18—). 
LL.D.  (Trinity  College,  DuljUn.  18—).  Ph.D. 
(Levden,  IS—),  F.R.S'.  (18—).  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  1).  in  Irehmd,  Dec.  28,  1788 ;  d.  at 
Stamfanl  Rivers.  E^scx,  Jan.  8,  1868.  He 
studied  at  Dnlilin  and  in  Germany,  and  wiw 
rector  of  Bedford,  1818-45,  archdeacon  of 
Bedford,  1844-66,  and  rector  of  Stamford 
Rivera,  1849-88.  He  was  a  great  Coptic 
scholar,  and  published  a  grammar  (London, 
1828)  and  dictionary  (la^*))  of  that  tongue,  be- 
sides versions  of  the  prophets,  1836-52,  and  of 
the  ApoatoUcal  Comttttttkms,  1849. 

F.  M.  B. 

Tauler,  John,  b.  at  St ras-xburg,  1290  or 
1:{im:i  ;  (1.  thi.re,  .Tune  16,  lliGI.  He  belon-ed 
to  a  tolerabl}-  wealthy  family  and  might  Imve 
lived  on  his  patriinoiir.  since  lie  tells  us  in 
one  of  hin  serini)n9.  "  Had  I  known  wheal 
lived  as  my  father's  son  all  that  1  know  now,  I 
would  have  lived  on  liia  heritage  and  not  upon 
alms"  (quoted  br  JHw  Wlnitworth,  p.  73). 

However,  in  early  years — probably  1313  or 
1318— he  entere  l  the  Strassburg  />ominiean 
convent,  wliile  ^leister  Eckart  was  theologi- 
cal profes84>r  in  the  monastic  schooL  From 
flknMbarg  ha  went  to  Cologne  to  a  college  of 


his  own  order,  and  after  that,  it  seems,  to  the 
f.iraous  Dominican  college  of  St.  Jaooues  at 
Paris.  After  having  tinislieil  his  stuaies  he 
retiirne<l  to  his  native  city,  where  lie  settled, 
and  with  whose  history  his  life  and  labors  aro 
closely  connected. 

In  1324  StraMborg  was  laid  under  Popo 
John  XXII. 's  ban  for  iMfaig  with  the  excom- 
mnnirjite.l  emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Tau- 
ler'a  order,  the  DominicAn.  continiie<l  to  say 
mass,  to  ke<'{)  its  churches  open,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  mainly  through  the 
efTorta  of  Tanler.  But  in  wSi  the  heads  of 
the  order  oommanded  the  Btrassburgbrelhrea 
to  dose  their  chnrchea,  which  they  did,  only 
to  be  driven  from  the  city  by  the  town  coun- 
cil For  three  years  and  a  half  they  were  ab- 
sent. Tanler  imd  other  monks  with  him  went 
t  J  Iiajj»;l.  though  that  city  was  also  under  tho 
turn  for  the  lili^e  cause  a.s  tStro&sburg. 

At  this  time  begins  a  new  development  in 
Tauler's  life.  In  Switzerland  he  becamo 
familiar  wiUi  the  "  Friends  of  God"  (q.v.), 
and  to  thla  period  bdonge  tliat  ttorjr.  ao  often 
reeled,  of  his  meeting  with  '*  the  friend  from 
Obmand,"  who  exerci9e<i  so  great  an  influ- 
ence u|K)n  him.  It  is  said  that  one  day  a 
stranger  appeared  before  Tauler  and  told  him 
that  his  sermons,  though  excellent,  could 
teach  1dm  nothing.  Taider  was  at  tirst  aston- 
ished, then  indignant,  but  after  awhile  tho 
truth  flashed  acroes  Jiis  mind.  Deeply  aflect- 
ed,  he  embraced  the  layman,  saying,  "  Thou 
art  tiie  first  to  tell  me  of  my  fault.  Stay  with 
me,  I  will  follow  thj'  counsel.  Tliou  shalt  be 
mv  spiritual  father,  and  I  thy  ^iIlf\Jl  son." 
Nicola.H,  *'  the  Friend  of  GtHi,"  ever  afterward 
"  ruled"  Tauler  with  liappj'  results. 

The  historic  character  of  this  episode  has 
l>oen  doubted  by  Denifle,  but  almost  all  schol- 
ars adhere  to  Frofeseor  C.  Schmidt's  theory 
of  its  credibility.  However.  Tauler's  influ- 
ence and  standing  with  "  the  Friends"  may 
be  guessed  from  the  designation  common 
among  them,  "our  dear  tatln  r,  Tmiler," 
which  dates  from  this  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tauler  calls  the  "  Friends"  the  "  pil- 
lan"  of  Christianity.  Probably  in  the  year 
18M  he  returned  to  Straasburg  and  lived 
through  the  most  important  part  of  his  life. 
In  1848  the  "  black  death"  visited  Stra-ssburg 
and  made  a  drcaflful  havoc  among  the  peo- 
))le,  but  Tauler  stuck  to  his  jiosl  nnd  com- 
forted tho  p'ojde.  Afiiiareiitly  Tanler  re- 
mained in  Slrii.s.sburg  for  tlie  ninst  part 
till  his  death  in  1361,  thougli  he  certainly 
made  aeveial  tours  into  the  Khiuelaad,  and 
lived  and  preached  for  some  time  In  Cologne. 

It  was  out  natural  that  varidug  estimates 
should  have  been  made  of  TauU  i  "s  character 
and  intiui-nci'.  lint  cnri(  rt  or  not,  they  are 
all  favorable  to  him.  Compared  to  Eckart, 
Tauler  stamls  out  as  an  emotional  and  very 

{>ractical  man,  not  given  to  pantheistic  spccu- 
ation,  but  rather  to  the  realization  of  seatl- 
ment  and  thou^t.  His  position  aa  against 
the  **  Friends  of  God"  la  that  of  a  rattODal 
and  well-biilanced  man,  full  of  evangelical 
life,  but  not  given  to  e.vaggeratious  ami  de- 
nials of  sacramental  grace.  In  relation  to  the 
later  following  Reformation,  to  Luther  ia 
psflientar,  ftwill  beraffloiaUtoquoteLuaHr'a 
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words  tliat  In-  knew  no  bctler  book  than 
TliuU'r  s  srriuun-* 

Tauler  preaclied  in  Gcrnuin.  Uia  sermoDit, 
"  tbough  not  what  is  called  flowery,  are  yet 
Uko  ft  HMMdow,  adorned  evervwhmv  with 
fresh  and  fragrant  flowen,  rlcli  in  spiritual 
ins{i;ht  and  manifold  examples  from  life,  and 
full  of  kimi.  affectionate,  hearty,  and  pro- 
found Lxprfrt,>iion.s."  We  can  find  in  thorn 
the  most  heterogeueous  elemuntji  bearing  wii- 
UMB  to  bis  wide  reading  and  large  acquaint- 
ABOe;  the  scholasticism  of  Tliontas  Aquinas 
Is  found  mixed  with  tlie  NeoPUtonlstic 
dreamery  of  the  Pscudo-DionysiuB ;  Augus- 
tiiiian  riiror  and  croflpcl  di.sciplino  run  parallel 
vclih  E -kart's  individualism  and  tli<'  intensity 
of  Nicolii-s  of  Freiburg.  But  tliLSe  various 
elements  anp«'ar  in  him  well  digested,  atni  are 
Teproduccd  in  pure  form  and  clear  thoii<^lit. 
Hu  mysiicinm  is  of  a  Ugh  type,  and  springs 
•ssentlaii  V  from  liis  own  noenerate  indimuai- 
itf .  It  te  possible  that  the  criticism  of  an- 
other  and  later  ns;e  may  change  this  estimate, 
if  it  shall  be  proved  that  his  ma-.terpiecc,  J'fif 
R^tk  of  Spiritual  Ponrty,  is  really  iMt  liis 
work.  His  authorship  is  (lispute<l  by  A^tic 
of  high  order,  but  no  means  exist  wheiewi^ 
to  prove  any  theory  for  or  against. 

Tauler's  sermons  were  first  printed  in  Leip- 
zig, 1498 ;  of  tliese  Denide  thinks  that  only 
eighty  are  genuine.  Many  editions  have 
sim  <•  ipprarcd.  most  of  them  with  additions 
from  oiIrt  sources— all  inchulod  in  the  Frank- 
fort edition  of  The  most  recent  Frank- 
fort edition  is  by  Julius  Hamberger,  1864. 
(See  C.  Schmidt.  J.  Tauler  von  Sratzbury, 
Hamburg,  1841  Ythls  work  contains  all  tho 
MMIogrMthy  on  Tauler  up  to  that  date] ;  the 
same,  Nicola*  von  Baael,  Bfru-h  t  Ton  der  Bekrh- 
rung  Taulert,  Strassburp,  l^'')  ;  Dcnitle,  IhtJi 
Buck  nm  der  g<  i»tlirht  n  .  \  m,  i<!h .  Stra.ssburg. 
1877;  the  .same,  Tnni,  i  x  lik,hr>inQ,  1879; 
Mi-ss  >us.inn  i  Winkwortli,  Tin!' )  »  Life  and 
T\nus,  wiih  trans,  of  twenty-live  of  his  ser- 
mons, London.  1857,  n.e.,  1878,  New  York, 
1898 :  F.  Bcvan,  TroU  AnOa  dt  DUu,  Lau- 
sume,  1800.)       C.  H.  A.  Bjehhsgaasd. 

Taosen,  Hans,  b.  at  Birkiu<le.  Fuuen,  Den- 
mark. 1494;  d.  at  liibe,  Jutland,  .Nov.  11. 
1S<1 ;  was  a  monk  in  Antvorsliov  monastery 

In  Scaland,  but  visited  Wittenberg  and  lH;<;a"n 
to  preach  the  I^formatiiui  immediately  attir 
liis  return  home.  In  1529  he  was  made  p;i.stor 
of  St.  Xi<  lioIu.s  in  Copenhagen  and  chaj)lain 
to  the  king,  and  in  1542  bishop  of  liilic.  From 
th"  beginning  to  the  end  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  which  introduced  and  es- 
.tabliahed  the  BeformaUon  in  Denmark.  Ho 
.published  somo  aermons,  treaties,  and  a 
inuislation  of  the  Psalms. 

Vkvsraav,  Biohard,  Church  of  JBiuland  ; 
«.  at  Brisle/.  Norfolk,  180S ;  d.  at  ^ord, 
July  14,  1575.  when  high  sheriff  of  Oxford- 
shire.  He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  O.xford  ; 

became  a  lawyer  and  clrik  nf  ihc  signet,  l">:i7. 
At  1  >xt'ord  he  was  imprisoned  for  reading  Tyn- 
dale's  New  Testament  ;  Edward  VI.  licensed 
him  to  preach,  1552.  He  translated  the  Augs- 
burg Cwnfes.sion.  1586,  and  published  a  rcvi:^ 
edition  of  Jifatlhew's  Bible.  1589.  in  folio  and 
quarto,  tht  bttar  in  parts  for  more  g(»ieral 


distribution.  (See  Momlwrt,  Jinglinh  Veraiojn 
(/MsAiUs.  New  York,  1888.)     F.  M.  B. 

Taxes,  BoolMiastioaL  These  existed  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  Tho  laity  and  clergy 
alike  in  the  t^urliesl  days  made  vohmtarv 
offerings  of  kind  and  money ;  after  a  time 
tithes  (cMmms)  were  exacted,  from  which  tlw 
clergy  mn  exempted  (5ih  centuiy).  Thcgr 
were,  however,  subject  to  special  taxes  for 
stipport  of  tile  cathedral  church;  for  the  en- 
tiTtninment  of  the  visiting  liishop  ;  for  the  re- 
lief of  an  e.xtraordinary  distress.  The  bishop- 
elect  must  pay  certain  charges  for  his  ordina- 
tion, and  metropolitans  to  the  pope  for  their 
palhum.  Fonnerly  non-residence  could  be 
condoned  bar  a  money  payment.  Annate 
(q.v.)  were  heavy  taxes.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churdi  most  of  these  taxes  remain, 
whili-  in  ProteMuit  churdMS  they  have  never 
existed. 

TKKiafy  or*'  enrolment." as  the  R.  V.  gives 

it,  a  registration  of  projx'rty  for  jmrposes  of 
taxali<ni.  The  one  nienlioncd  in  i.viki-  (ii.  2) 
■was  held  luidcr  iini"rial  order  ihrouL'h  all 
the  Homan  world,  and  wa.s  conducted  uith  a 
mixture  of  Itoman  and  Hebrew  usages.  Tliat 
it  was  made  by  Cyrenlus.  see  QciittNiT  s.  ao* 
other  enrolment  is  mentioned  iiv  (i  nnaliel 
(Acts  V.  37).  t.  AV.  C. 

Taylor,  Dan.  founder  of  the  New  Connec- 
tion of  General  Baptists  ;  b.  at  Xorthowram, 
HaUfax.  York,  Dec  ^i,  1788 ;  d.  in  London. 
Doc.  9. 1816i  He  was  Urst  a  MeChodlBt  looii 

Sreacher,  but  Johietl  the  General  Baptists,  and, 
Isliking  their  Unitarian  drift.  elTwtetl  a 
union  between  tlio-~(  like  minded  among  them 
anil  the  Barton  Iiideiicudent  Baptists,  which 
resulted  in  tlie  New  Connection  (June,  1770). 
He  was  their  leader,  ajid  from  17H.")  till  his 
death  preached  in  Loudon.  He  wrote  much 
in  defence  of  his  opinions.  (See  his  life  by 
AV.  tTnderwood.  London,  1870.) 

Taylor,  Isaac,  LL.D.  (  .  18 — ).  lay- 
man of  tlie  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Lavea- 
ham,  Suffolk,  82  m.  n.e.  of  I/ondon,  Aug.  17. 
1787;  d.  at  Ongar,  Essex,  Juno  38,  IS65. 
Originally  an  engraver,  he  turned  to  mechani- 
cal inventions  and  religious  literature.  Among 
his  books  are:  Xtilunil  Jfi»toryof  Enthfi^iiimih, 
London,  IS2U,  and  2s'iituriil  llittortt  "f  Fiiifiti- 
ri*in,  X'tiWi  ;  Spiritual  Ikspotitin,  1835  ;  I'hy- 
iital  Theory  of  Another  Life,  1836  ;  Ancient 
VhrUHamtii  and  the  IkKtnaet  ^  tAe  Oxford 
Tract*,  18W-40.  3  vols.;  LoifolaandJetuUbntt 
1849  ;  WmUy  and  MithodUm,  1851  ;  lieMura- 
tionof  IMif  f,  18."»5  ;  L"gie  in  Theoloffy,  18.i9  ; 
Spirit  (if  ll'hreir  Poftry,  1>S(J1  ;  Cmtiderationt 
on  the  Pentateurh,  in  answer  to  Colenso,  1863. 

F.  M.  B. 

Taylor,  Jane,  Congrcgationalist ;  b.  in 
London,  Sept.  2a,  1783  ;  d.  at  Ongjir,  Es-sex, 

21  m.  e.n.e.  of  London.  April  1'2,  "ls-:4.  She 
jMiblished  Ih'.-pl<i,v,  Loiulon,  I^I  j  ;  L'^iy  in 
Rhyme,  Hit);  tjoittri'jifti.>i,/>  of  (J.  C^..  1826, 
etc.  Her  Meowirn,  C'>rr>!<j»}iif/,  i„-« ,  ,iiid  Potti- 
etil  Remitiia  was  edited  l)\  her  lirotlu  r  I.saac, 
1835.  With  her  sister,  Ann  Taylor  (1782- 
1868),  who  married  Rev.  Joseph  uHbert.  she 
wroti!  the  long  popular  Original  Jhenu,  ISOOi. 
and  IIymnt/<frIi\fatU  Mindt,  1809.   The  Au- 
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tMotraphyniul  other  Mmorialtof  .\f>».  Gil- 
bert appffirnl  1874.  F.  M  B. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  D.D.  (Oxford.  1642), 
bishop  of  Down,  Conuor.  and  Dromore  ;  b. 
«t  Cambridge.  Aug.  lo,  1«13  ;  d.  at  Lisbume. 
Oounty  Autriin,  Inliind.  8  m.  B.W.  of  Belfast, 
Aug.  18.  1067.  A  barber's  son,  he  altered 
Cttftis  Collefrc,  Cambridge,  1626.  and  became 
a  fellow,  16:i;5  ;  Arclibisliop  Laii<l  tran.sferred 
him  t  )  All  Souls,  Oxford.  1»W6,  and  Bishop 
Juxon  Mi:iri<'  ri  i  i  ir  of  Uppingham.  H\it 
land.  16iW.  His  sulTcrings  \iiidi  r  the  Com- 
monwealth calli-d  forth  his  gnate-i  books, 
the  liberty  of  Propke^fing,  Loadon,  1647, 
wherein  he  argued  with  unnTmlled  tlHt,  ferror, 
eloquence,  and  logic  against  the  persecution 
of  any  but  AnalMptists ;  the  better  known 
Orait  Ej-'iufilttr  (otherwise  Life  of  C/iritt), 
1649.  nnil  I/oli/  J.iring  and  Dying.  16.')0-.*)1  ; 
Sfriu'iriK,  l(M2-r»8-56,  8  vols. ;  lienl  PrcM^nre  of 
Chrut  in  the  Stminifnt,  ir>.>i  ;  G'Men  Grore, 
16SS,  containing  his  hymns;  Unum  yei-tm- 
mtrium;  or,  Doetriat  and  Praetiee  <(f  Repent- 
ant, 16SS,  which  intol  red  Um  fa  oonttoTersv : 
the  enormous  Ductor  Ditbita-nUvm,  1600.  "  tfio 
most  extensive  an<l  lenrnwi  woiricon  casuistry" 
in  English,  and  The  Worthy  Oommuninint, 
166<l.  He  was  in  In  land  from  165M,  and  wtus 
made  a  bishop  at  the  I{<'.sloration.  but  had  little 
comfort  in  his  new  dignity,  and  wrote  not 
much  beyond  DUeuatiret  fnm  Poparf^  1664- 
67.  In  the  ftunoua  eulogy  of  his  suoeeasor.  he 
had  "  the  fancy  of  n  poet,  the  acnteness  of  a 
Khoolman,  the  profoundness  nf  a  philosopher, 
the  wl«l(mi  of  u  chancellor,  the  .sagacii}-  of  a 
prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  an  !  the'piety 
of  a  sjiint.  Hi;  h:id  devotion  enough  for  a 
cloister,  learning  enough  for  a  university,  and 
wit  enough  for  a  college  of  virtuosi."  Some 
at  lea.st  or  these  praises  are  deserved  ;  his  in- 
tellectual rank  in  the  Church  of  England  {s 
higher  than  that  of  Chrysmtom  in  the  anHent 
church,  and  his  l>*>oks  are  loved  by  readen  of 
every  cro.*d  and  conn«>ction  :  Knierson  cjills 
him  "  the  Shakespeare  of  divines.  "  His  L'on- 
templ/Uioru  of  the  State  of  .tfrtiiaprM-ared  post- 
humouslv.  Hte  whole  works,  with  a  life  by 
Bishop  Ueber,  wen  collected  in  15  vols.. 
im-ii,  n.e.  18WM1.  Hk  Bdig  Living  and 
Btdy  Dying  are  standard  devotiooal  nuutuals. 
Selections  from  hi«  writings  were  publi.<<>hed. 
Lon[!r>n.  is'M.  (See  alio  his  life  bv  R.  A. 
Wilhnott,  1H47.;  F.  'M.  B. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  WiHiam,  D.D.  (Union. 
1B2H),  a  distinguished  Congregationalist 
preacher  and  theologian  ;  b.  at  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  June  2:1,  17^0;  d.  at  New  Haven. 
March  10,  1858.  He  was  a  farmer's  boy,  but 
nade  his  way  through  Yale  College,  gradu- 
•Cl4giiil807.  He  became  naator  of  the  First 
Chnroiiiii  New  Haven  in  1811.  after  flnishin^ 
his  studies  with  President  D  wight,  and  con 
tinned  fn  this  position  until  ho  was  made  pro- 
fe«-sor  of  tiii-oI(>i:y  in  1822.  in  which  jNisition 
he  contiuue<I  till  death.  Ue  gained  high  repu- 
tation as  a  preacher,  and  was  always  in  de- 
man  J  upon  oocanions  of  special  religious  inter- 
est  as  long  as  he  remained  in  active  life.  His 
dbrta  to  flod  a  ba«b  la  tlie  mind  for  the  ap- 
plicatioii  of  tka  trath,  bjr  which  the  effect 
■rifbt  be  prodneed  of  movliiff  tho  dnner  to 


repentance  and  converuion.  led  him  to  accept 
the  threefold  diviaion  of  the  mind,  and  1» 
ascribe  to  tiie  aenalbility  that  neutral  posftloit 

which  made  It  the  tit  object  of  hortatory  ad- 
dress. He  e.valted  also  the  freedom  of  tho 
will,  to  whi(  h  he  gave  the  power  of  c  ontrary 
choice,  or  the  power  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circums^t uncus  when  a  given  clioice  was 
actually  nude,  of  making  the  exact  opposit*. 
Yet  he  maintained  that  in  cousL-quence  of  tho 
sin  of  Adam,  all  men  are  horn  into  the  world 
with  the  certainty  of  sinning.  The  election 
of  some  in  like  manner  maki-s  it  certain,  but 
not  necessary,  that  they  will  rep«nt,  upon 
wliich  they  iire  sa\  ed.    Love  of  personal  hap- 

{)iuesji  is  the  subjective  spring  of  all  clioices  ; 
»ut  virtue  is  benevolence,  or  the  choice  of  the 
highest  good  of  tlie  universe,  with  which  the 
higtiest  happiness  of  the  individual  can  never 
come  in  conflict.  Upon  these  lines  Dr.  Tay- 
lor built  up  with  great  ingenuity  and  acute, 
ness  a  system  of  thought  which  g;iiiinl  tho 
widest  Uilluenw;  in  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  denominations.  With  Dr. 
Tyler^  of  East  Windsor,  he  was  liiniself  en- 
gaged in  controversy,  and  "  Ta\-lorism"  waa 
a  bone  of  contention  itmong  the  Prcsbjrteriaiie* 
contributing  largely  to  produce  tlieeeperMion 
into  Old  and  New  School  churches  in  1838. 
(See  a.  P.  Fisher  in  Diteumrion*  in  Ilintory 
If  mi  Theology,  also  articles  in  Xi  t  Ki-'shindtr, 
vols.  xvii.  and  xviii.  Four  volume'^  of  hia 
works  hern  publi.slie.l,  Prwlirnl  S,  nuouJi, 
N'ew  York.  Ib5b;  Monti  Qoeemn,,  i.t.  isoU, 
2  vols.  :  hJ/uiaye,  etc.,  1880.)  See  Nkw  Knu- 
i..\NU  TiiKoi-rHJY.  F.  H.  F. 

Taylor,  William,  D.D.  (Mt.  Union  College. 
O.,  1H82  :  Heddiug  College.  Abington,  Illi- 
nois, 1864).  .Methmiist ;  b^  in  Rockbridge  Co.. 
Va..  May  2.  1821 :  began  hit  ministry.  1849; 

in  1862  went  forth  as  evangelist  to  Atmtralia, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  Amerlni ;  founded 
at  Bombay  a  self  sup|)orting  mission.  1872  ; 
and  the  siune  in  South  Ameiica.  1878.  In 
he  was  elected  niis-ionary  bishop  in 
Africa  and  established  missions  there  which 
are  expected  to  become  aelf-supnortiug. 
Among  hia  Ixwka  maj  be  nentioinea,  /jnw» 
Tmnf  Btmi  Plfwekinff  in  Ban  Fyandeee, 
New  York,  18.58 ;  Christian  Adreuturet  in 
South  AfHea.  1H67 ;  fhir  Smith  Atiiert'rna 
f'ini»in«,  1S7H  :  T<  h  Y'-im  of  S^lf-xupi^irting 
MiMitintiM  in  I  ml  in,  1hh2  ;  /'m/liue  Methode  ^ 
}fin.'<ioH<irn  M'nrh,  1SH!».  (  Se<_-  hia  itfo  by  & 
Davies,  lieading,  Mass.,  1885.) 

Taylor,  William  Mackergo,  D.D.  (Yale 
and  Amherst,  1872),  LL.D.  (College  of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton,  1883),  C^ingregationalist : 
b.  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  Oct.  23,  1829  ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1840, 
and  at  the  United  PrealHrterlan  Tlieologicai 
Seminary,  Edinburgh,  w52  ;  held  vanooe 
])astoral  charges  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
i)ecame  in  1872  pastor  of  the  Broadway  TalnT- 
uacle  Church,  New  York.  Ue  etlited  The 
Chrittinn  at  Work,  1876-80.  New  York, 
and  published,  besides  several  colIiH-tious 
of  sermons,  hnmiletical  biographies  of 
David  (1875),  Elijah  (18761,  Peter  (1877), 
Daniel  (1878).  MoBes(1979).  Pkul  (1880),  Jo- 
M|rik  (1886),  Th4  GMpel  JBnielet  in  their  Be- 
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lation  to  Chritt  and  ChriMtiafiity,  New  York, 
1880 ;  Jtku  JSmm,  a  Biogrqpkg,  1885 ;  Far,,- 
tiMefOur  Boriaw,  1886 :  Th»  MM  Pvlmt 
from  thr  Reformation  to  the  Prem»i  Daif,iSB>t ; 

T/u  Mir(u-/rit  of  Our  Txfrfl.  1890. 

Te»chiug  of  th«  Twalv*  Apostles,  Th« 

(Atda^i)  ruf  diiStKa  airo9r&Xuv),  or  JHdache,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  lit  au  ancient  Christian 
writing,  which  was  first  published  in  Con- 
staotiQople  in  1888  by  PhilotluM  Bnreonios. 
metropoliian  of  Nicomedia.  from  a  inann- 
script  discovered  by  liim  in  the  Jenisalt-m 
conrenl  in  Constantinopli?  iu  iyT8.  Imme- 
diately upon  it,s  appearance  tlie  work  uttnicti  d 
widespread  attcation  and  l)erutnf<  npeediiy  the 
IMKMimiof  a  very  cxtensire  literaturaiB  many 
iMgoaan.  Tltough  of  amall  compaM— not 
Uner  tlian  the  Bputte  to  the  CkdatuuM— this 
earliest  church  maanel,  ft  la  aptlT  dcstg- 
nateil  by  Hcliaff.  Is  of  great  historical  impor- 
tance, for  it  throwa  no  little  light  upon  tlie 
obscure  iicriod  of  transition  through  whtcli 
the  church  psLs^sed  in  the  generations  inimc 
diately  succeeding  the  apostolic  auie,  and  en- 
ables us  satisfactorily  to  explain  many  liitherto 
obacore  pohita  in  connectioa  with  church  gor- 
erament  and  worship.  The  tract.  wMoi  la 
divided  by  Brvennios  and  su^weiiuent  editors 
into  sixteen  chapters,  treiits  of  the  {lersonal 
life  of  the  Chrisliim  in  ttie  form  of  a  series  of 
moral  and  religious  precepts  (cliaps.  i.-vi.), 
of  baptism,  fastlnij,  and  prayer,  and  tlie 
eucharist  (cliaps.  vit.-x.),  of  the  treatment  of 
teachers,  apostles,  prophets,  and  travelling 
disciples  (chaps.  xi.-xiil.),  of  the  religious  ob- 
aervance  of  the  Lord's  day  (chap,  xiv.),  of 
the  appointmi'nt  of  bishops  and  deacons  (cliap. 
xr.),  and  linally  of  the  second  coruitig  of 
Ciirist  auil  the  conduct  to  In,'  ob^i^'^ved  by  the 
Christian  iu  view  of  that  event  (chap.  xv'i.). 

The  hbtory  of  the  Didaeha  in  tlie  ancient 
chuKh  is  very  iateresting.  Clement  of  Alex- 
aodtta  quotes  as  Scripture  (ypa#)  a  passage 
which  is  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Teaching ;  Athanasius  refers  to  the  Teacliing 
of  the  A]iottlfs  as  a<lapted  for  use  iu  tlic  in- 
struction of  catechumens,  and  Eusebius,  in  his 
famuuH  passage  ou  tlu;  New  Testament  C'auon 
{H.  J£.,  Bk.  iii.,  chnn.  2'>),  mentions  the  So- 
taBtd  Teachings  of  the  A])oatkit  (on  the  sig- 
niilcaiioa  of  the  dUubI  TaaMf^,  see  the 
writer's  artide  in  we  AfuloMr  JlrnVrr,  April, 
1888,  p.  43980.')  among  the  r''/ioi,  which  .sliow.i 
that  these  Titf/imy/f  must  liuve  enjoyed  a 
wide  circulation  at  .some  time  and  have  been 
accepted  by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  churcli 
as  worthy' to  be  read  in  divine  s<  rvice,  and 
thus  in  a  certain  sense  as  a  part  of  the  canon 
(a  fact  which  hi  cooflrroea  by  Clement  of 
Atoatandria'a  quotation  referred  to  above), 
whOe  In  Eosemus'  time  their  canonicity  was 
not  ftcknowledgwl  (see  the  writer's  edition  of 
Eusebius'  Church  Ilii^tory.  Bk.  iii.,  chap.  2.'5, 
notes  1  and  21).  Other  certain  ami  iH)S'<ible 
referent  es  to  or  quotations  from  or  parallel- 
isms with  the  DidMhe  which  have  been  dis 
covered,  in  no  inconsiderable  number,  need 
not  be  tefemd  to  here. 

It  Is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  cer- 
tain parte  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  of 
the  80-called  AelMtMiieat  CamM  agree  to 


cloeelj  with  the  earlier  chapten  of  the  DUUtdU, 
that  aooM  kind  of  a  Uterarr  connection  be- 
tween them  must  be  asanmed,  wliile  a  portion 

of  the  seventh  lx>ok  of  the  Aj^»tolic  Constitu- 
tions is  directly  ba.sc-d  ujxm  the  Didachc  iu  ita 
entirety. 

The  author  of  the  work  uu<ier  discussion  is 
unknown.  The  time  of  com])osition  cannot 
he  determined  with  exactness,  but  it  is  almoat 
universally  conceded  that  it  must  have  been 
written  before  tlie  middle  of  the  2d  century, 
and  both  ext4>rnal  and  iotemal  arguments 
point  ntthcr  to  the  tirst  than  to  the  .second 
(juarter  of  that  century.  The  views  of  iichol- 
arn  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  work  aud  its 
relations  to  otiier  writtngs  arc  more  or  less  at 
variance,  bol  ft  consensus  of  opinion  has  been 
reached  on  many  points,  and  the  following 
positions  are  now  quite  generally  accepted, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  practically  establiMied. 
The  IMdacht  is  composeil  of  two  parts,  of 
which  tlic  former  (chaps,  i.-vi.)  is  a  redaction 
of  iin  iiideiM'ndent  moral  treatise,  probably  of 
Jewish  origin,  entitled  the  Two  Wayt,  wliich 
was  known  and  used  In  Alexandria,  and  there 
formed  the  basis  of  other  writings  (e.g.,  <]t 
certain  chanfeera  of  the  iCnintia  of  fiamahaa 
unAfA^BedetkuHe^Citrumi^  Thb (Jewish) 
Tito  Wttgg,  which  was  in  existence  certaiidv 
before  tlie  end  of  the  1st  century  (how  much 
earlier  we  dt»  not  know),  was  early  in  tlie  2d 
century,  if  not  bef<jre,  made  apart  of  a  prind- 
tive  church  manual — viz.,  our  Teaching  of  tU 
Ttnelte  Ajxtttlei.  The  1\do  Wags,  both  before 
and  at  tlie  time  of  (perhaps  after)  its  incorpo- 
ration int4)  the  Teadung,  received  important 
Hilditions,  chiefly  of  a  Christian  character. 
The  comjtleted  Te<iehing  dates  from  Syria, 
though  this  is  di  ni»"d  by  many  scholars,  who 
prefer,  on  wliat  tR-em  to  the  writer  inadequate 
grounds,  Egypt  as  the  place  of  compasition. 
Finally  the  completed  work  formed  the  basis 
of  a  part  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  ApottoUc 
ConmiuHon»,  whch  originated  in  Syria  in  the 
4th  century.  An  adequate  explanation  of 
certain  slight  resemblances  between  the  later 
chapters  of  the  completed  work  and  one  or 
two  Alexandrian  writings  U'-f?-,  the  Epistle  of 
liarnabaa),  which  bctraj-  in  the  main  a  knowl 
edj?e  of  only  the  first  live  cliapiers,  or  Tieo 
Mnyi,  has  not  yet  been  given. 

The  moat  oomnlete  and  useful  edition  of 
the  DAfiwAs  la  that  of  Schaff  tThe  Tkaeking 
of  the  Tvelte  Apo»tle»,  Xew  York.  iss.-.  :M 
("d.,  1889),  which  contains  the  Greek  text  with 
English  translation  of  the  work  it.self  and  of 
kindred  documents,  together  with  an  excel- 
lent commentary  and  a  full  discussion  of  the 
chief  questions  aflecte<l  by  tlie  discovery  of 
the  work.  Harnack's  iniportant  edillon,  JH$ 
Ixhrt  der  Zte!}lf  AfxmtA  ( Texte  und  Uhtertueh- 
vngen.  II.,  1  and  2,  Leipzig.  1S84),  is  still  the 
standard  German  work  upon  the  subjict, 
though  it  contains  wime  conclusions  whidi 
liave  since  Ix'en  proved  incorrect,  and  which 
he  has  himself  modified.  His  article  in  Her- 
7og,  2<1  ed.  (reproduced  in  Schaff-Herzng, 
rev.  ed.,  1887.  at  Uie  close  of  Tol.  i.).  and  his 
Di«Apo*UtUhT9vmdiUi(Ulii^BtU^  Wegt, 
Leipzig,  1886,  should  therefore  be  compared 
with  his  original  work.  Schaft's  editioa 
oontaina  a  vaiy  oomplele  digeat  of  the  Uleva> 
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tare  down  to  the  closr  of  1888.  Special  men- 
tion nuiy  be  made  liero  of  Ilitchciwk  aii.i 
Brown's  iid  e<l.  (New  York,  Ihh.)),  and  of  llic 
magntiiceiit  fac-simllc  edition  of  J.  lieudel 
HmtU  (Baltimore,  1887),  and  attention  may 
be  calkd  to  tlae  BitidM  of  Warfleld,  Tavlor, 
•od  8ttlBMa  (MtSdufl'a  8d  od.,  Afpeaax  L 
Md  IL  for  the  nHuences). 

A.  C.  McOlFTKRT. 

Te  D«iim  {Te  Iktim  landamut,  "  We  prni-sc 
thee,  O  Gk>il !").  generally  called  the  Ambro- 
Jbm  hymn  because,  even  If  Ambrose  did  not 
translate  it,  he  Inttoduced  H  into  ttie  Weatera 
Church  :  sometimes  «1m»  eaHed  the  hymn  of 
AiiKustinc  and  Ambrwp,  refcrriii<::  to  ii  r>ns- 
sage  in  a  spurious  st-nuon  foinul  mnoiiL'  tlic 
work^  of  Ambrose,  acconiini^  l')  w  liiili,  Arn- 
brow  baviug  performed  the  Ixiptiam  of  Au- 
gtistine,  both  at  once  spontaneously  burst  out 
ttosbig  this  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Holv 
TriU^.  Its  origin  is  certainly  Greek.  It 
beeama  known  to  the  Wt«t  through  the 
Church  of  Milan.  Qeneimllr  adopted  bv  the 
H>  >m.an  Catholic  Cliurdl,  It  il  «Iao  used  b  ill 
evangelical  churches. 

Te-ko'-ah  (pitehina  of  tentt).  a  city  south  of 

BethMicni,  colonizetl  by  Asher  (1  Chron.  iv. 
5)  ;  fortilR'd  by  Rehoboain  (2  Chron.  xi.  0)  ; 
till-  liomo  of  "  the  wise  woman"  who  iiitir- 
ctded  for  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2).  and  tlio 
birthplace  of  the  Prophet  Amo»  (Anuw  i.  1). 
lu  ruins  are  still  seen  on  «  broad  bill-top 
odled  Tek'iw.  T.  W.  0. 

Teleology  (Greek.  tI'/mc,  "  end,  purpose") 
rests  upon  the  idea  that  behind  the  nheuomena 
of  nature  there  is  a  purpose  vhich  reveals 
itself  to  the  hunMa  Qadentanding  thronji^ 
the  conneetfon  between  phenomenoo  and 
ph-  nonicnon,  and  whirh  furnishes  the  mate- 
rials for  tlie  teleological  or  ph\-»ico-theological 
erideiloe  of  the  ezlstsnoe  of  dod. 

Telesphonis,  i)opc.  128-89,  was  A  native  of 
Greece,  but  notbing  further  Is  known  of  him. 


TsOar,  WUhdm  AbrafaaaL  b.  at  Leipzig. 

Jan.  9.  1734  :  d.  at  KOln-an-der-Spree,  Jnrus- 
Dec.  9.  1804  ;  was  appointed  profeaMr  of 

th  >ol.)i;v  at  llelimtadt  in  1741,  ana  provost  of 
KOln-iiu  iler-Spm;  in  1767.  He  wjw  one  of 
the  pillars  of  ILitionnlism,  and  hi.s  three 
works.  Lehrhurh  ilrn  cfiriMlicfien  Glanhn*, 
Halle.  17(51  ;  W^n-tfrburh  (if»  N.  T.,  Berlin. 
1772,  6th  ed..  1805 ;  and  Relioiander  Volkom- 
menefun,  17M,  show  Its  npta  erohitlon  from 
tentative  fumbling  to  audacious  certainty. 
The  cpolution,  however,  proved  a  little  too 
rapid  for  the  Prussian  Government.  After  the 
public  ation  of  his  MUrterbuch  the  author  was 
se!it(  need  to  pay  ft  hoKwj  line  to  a — hmstic 
luylum. 

Tollier,  BDohael  La  (leh  tS-le-ft).  b.  at  Tire, 

Normandy.  Dec.  16.  lO-ls  ;  d.  at  La  Fliche, 
on  tlie  Loire.  Hept.  2.  1719  ;  entenil  the  So- 
cietv  of  Jesus  in  ItJiil,  and  bi  c  iime  confessor 
to  Louis  XIV.  after  the  death  of  i'ere  La 
Chaise  in  1709.  He  Is  believed  to  have  exer- 
cised A  decisive  influence  on  the  old  kin^  in 
an  affairs  of  importance,  and  was  kinished 
from  Paris  immediately  after  his  death. 

Tsasparanna,  nn  tinnrt  in  tlae  New  Testament 


(Acts  xxlv.  25.  Gal.  v.  23.  2  Peter  i.  6),  does 
not  denote  moderulion  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  nuic  h  less  total  abstinence  from 
them,  but  self-control  or  command  over  all 
appetites  and  passions,  mental  or  bodily,  the 
regulation  of  thought,  speech,  and  behavior 
in  accordance  with  reason  and  propriety. 
Thus  regarded  it  has  always  and  aeaervedJf 
held  chief  prominence  In  any  ethical  sdiema. 

Witlun  the  present  century  the  word  hss 
come  in  popular  usiij^e  to  have  the;  restricted 
nicauing  of  abstinence  from  into.xicants,  and 
men  have  shown  themselves  temperate  in  this 
sense,  but  in  nothing slie. 

The  so-called  temperance  movement  boean 
Home  sevens  or  eighty  years  ago,  at  first  lun- 
iting  the  restriction  to  alcoholic  spirits,  but 
afterward  extending  it  to  all  ferniented 
liquors,  and  has  wrouglit  a  vcrv  great  change 
in  the  habits  of  fcocietv,  greatly  dimlninhlng 
the  ravages  of  intempffrance  in  tlie  Unil'il 
States  and  in  the  British  Empire.  Its  claims 
liave  been  advocated  on  the  groand  that  any 
usa  of  liquor  was  sinful,  or  inmi  nnidenlial 
oonsidemtlons,  or  from  tlie  ChrhtMn  law  of 
love.  Great  use  was  made  of  n  written  pledge 
as  a  remembrance  and  a  stimulus  to  hiiltiiii' 
resfilution.  Still  il  was  found  that  nuiny  (uuld 
not  be  reached  in  thi.s  way,  or  that  if  coii\  inced 
and  reformed  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  ttmpta- 
tioos  of  the  saloon  or  drttm-shop.  Accoid- 
iugly  ft  was  sought  to  aid  and  i<a«e  these  per- 
sons as  well  >u<  to  prevent  others  from  aoqidr- 
iug  drinking  habits,  by  probibfttng  the  sale 
of  stimulants.  Laws  to  this  t  fTect liavi'  b< en 
enacted  in  several  st.ites  of  the  Union,  and  iu 
one  of  tlieni  ( Maine i  have  Iteen  engrafted  on 
the  constitution.  At  the  present  time  the 
chief  object  of  temperance  associations  is  to 
secure  such  prohibitory  legislation  iu  every 
state  and  also  by  the  general  government. 
The  most  plausible  objection  to  such  laws  is 
that  if  enacted  thev  cannot  be  enforced  with- 
out a  general  m  iit'im  nt  in  their  favor,  and  if 
su<-h  a  sentinu  ul  e.\i-t>,  iht  u  there  is  no  need 
of  the  hiws. 

The  bcripture  clearly  does  not  forbid  all 
u.se  of  Intoxicants,  but  it  strongly  cotidmins 
drunkenness  not  only  as  a  waauesa  and  a 
vice,  but  also  as  a  shi.  And  thte  sin  Is  so 
common  and  so  deadly,  that  all  good  men 
must  rejoice  in  whatever  promises  to  rescue 
its  vi(  tims  OT  hludor  any  addition  to  their 
number  T.  W.  C. 

Temperance  Sooietiaa.  Among  the  earli- 
est records  that  we  have  of  movements  against 
the  evils  of  Intampemnca  nre  thoae  of  laws 
enacted  in  Mawacnusetts  in  16W.  to  restrain 

intemperate  drinking,  and  of  similar  laws 
enacted  m  Connecticut  about  the  stmie  time. 
In  1744  John  Wesley,  in  Kngland,  cnj(:>ined 
upon  the  memU'rs  of  his  societies  abstinence 
from  all  spirituous  liquors  except  in  case  of 
necessi^.  The  Society  of  Friends,  in  thdr 
ysoily  meeting  for  New  England  in  1784.  in- 
corporMed  into  their  discipline  a  special  clause 
agamst  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  hi  gener- 
ally hel  l,  liowever.  that  the  modern  temiKT- 
ancc  movement  dates  from  17M.'),  when  Dr. 
lliujamiu  Hush,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
his  essay  on  The  £^'4cU  of  Ardent  JUjkriU  on 
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the  Human  BMy  an/1  }fin<J.  In  1789,  at 
LitchfleUi,  Couu.,  2U0  farnjers.  to  discourage 
tlie  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  determined  not 
to  use  any  dintilled  liquors  in  doing  their  farm 
work  durinj?  tlie  eusuiug  seiuiou.  In  175M) 
the  Ck>UwB  of  Fliysicians  in  PUiliulelphia  me- 
moriallzaa  Congress  "  to  impose  such  heavy 
duties  upon  distUtod  tplrlto  m  ahoU  be  effec- 
tual to  restrain  their  intempenite  use  in  this 
countrv."  These  movements  were  tentative, 
and  were  din-iled  nv'ainst  the  tniflic  in  and 
the  use  of  distilled  spirils.  The  early  societieii 
were  Um{>triinre  societies  in  the  strict  sense 
of  tlie  term  ;  it  was  later  that  any  of  these 
Olganizatiolu  came  on  to  the  platform  of  tot4il 
obetlnence.  A.  strong  ally  of  the  eaue  was 
ReT.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  reading  of  Dr.  Rush's  essay, 
and  wliose  Six  S^nnons  Afjitiimt  Intintftfranee 
— preached  in  1K20  and  jjublished  in  Boston 
— were  very  eCfective.  IJr.  J.  B.  Clark  was 
also  a  reader  of  liuah,  and  formed  what  is 
beliered  to  hare  been  the  first  modem  tem- 
penace  society.  Thia  wu  tlie  Union  T«m- 
peranoe  Society  of  Moreau,  N.  Y.,  founded 
in  1808,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
an  anti-spirits  society  at  Greonfleld.  also  in 
Saratoga  Countv,  N.  Y.  In  isn  tlie  Pn  s 
byterian  General  Assembly  apjwiutt^^l  a  eoni-  ; 
mittee  to  devise  measures  for  prt!venting  the 
evilB  of  intemperance.  The  Gteneml  Associa- 
tfoa  of  3fiMieikUselts  appointed  a  committee 
to  co-openfte  with  tliat  ot  tlie  General  Am- 
■embly  and  abo  of  the  General  Anodatlon  of 
Connecticut  on  this  subject.  In  1813  this 
committee  orijani/.L-d  the  Massaelnisetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Inu  iniM-mnce, 
whfch  in  lBii3  changed  its  nuine  to  tlic  .Massa- 
chusetts  Temperance  Societv,  under  which 
title  it  was  incorporated  in  18^,  and  still  holds 
a  corporate  existence.  The  American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  TeauMniioe  was  ftmned 
in  Boston  In  18M.  Rev.  Dr.  Jtutin  Edwards 
was  the  secretary  nf  this  society,  and  travelled 
extensively,  preachin;;  total  alistincuce  find 
organiziuL' state  and  locui  soi  irtii  s.  In  iNiirt 
the  society  changetl  its  name  to  the  Aiuc  ri(uin 
Temperance  Union,  and  was  then  established 
in  Philadelphia,  from  whence,  in  1838,  it  was 
removed  to  New  Tock.  The  first  national 
temperance  conrention  was  held  in  Philadel- 

SJata  Mnv.  18%},  and  was  coroposefl  of  400 
lee  It t."^  fr  ira  twenty-one  states.  This  con 
ventiou  di  1  not  occupy  the  t()tul  ahstirience 
pi-itiou;  i'  --iiuidy  twk  trrouml  that  "the 
tralUc  in  anient  spirits  as  a  lirink,  and  the  use 
of  it  as  sucli  are  morally  wrung,  and  ought 
to  be  abandoned  throughout  the  world. "  In 
this  same  year,  howerer,  the  Ifssndtosetts 
society  adopted  a  new  constittition  with  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence.  In  \K^Q  the  State 
Society  of  Pennsylvania— formed  in  isJT — 
adopted  the  pledge  of  "  totjd  abstinence  from 
all  that  can  intoxicate."  The  most  marked 
feature  of  the  second  national  convention- 
held  in  Sanitoga  in  1836 — was  the  adoption  of 
the  prindple  of  total  abstinence  ficni  all  in< 
tozicating  drinks  as  a  beverage.  The  fourth 
national  convention— Saratoga,  1851 — passed 
r  •solutions  in  favor  of  prohibitory  laws.  The 
fifth  convention.  186-'>.  recommended  the  use 
of  "  unfermeoted  "  wine  at  the  communion, 


and  deprecated  the  use  of  liquors  as  medicine. 
A  coinniittee  apfKiiuteil  by  this  convention  or- 
frani7.e<l  in  the  same  year  the  National  Tcra- 

[)erance  Society  and  Publication  House,  with 
leadquarters  at  New  York.  The  sixth  con- 
vention—Cleveland, O.,  1868  — urged  the 
friends  of  the  cause  "  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any 
candidate  who  denies  the  applioatioD  of  the 
just  powers  of  civil  government  to  the  snp* 
pn  s'-ioii  of  the  liquor  traffic."  Stibs*  quent 
coiiVLutious  went  still  further  in  the  line  of 
set-kiug  toiutroduce  the  tenqieranoe issue  into 
politics. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  wholly  total  ab- 
stinence sodety  was  formed  by  a  m.  Jewell, 
hi  1829,  hi  Hector,  N.  Y.  A  society  alnwlv 
existed  in  the  pkce,  in  connection  with  whica 
it  is  said  tliat  the  terra  "  teetotal"  orijjinated. 
This  society  at  that  time  (IHifi)  had  two 
pledges — the  old  pledge  of  ubslineiue  from 
ardent  spirits  and  the  new  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  intoxicants.  The  secretary 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  members  on  the  roll 
the  letters  O  P  or  T  lespectively,  to  indicate 
whether  they  took  the  old  pledge  or  the  new 
one  of  T  =  total  abstinence.  Hence  the  phrase 
T-Total  (tee-total)  came  to  be  used.  Another 
allcf^ed  origin  of  the  trrni  is  In  theatte'mpt  of 
a  stuttering  farmer  of  I'nston,  England,  in 
1833,  to  assure  the  memlKTs  of  the  local  ttni- 
rance  s<Miety — forme<l  in  ISSS— that  he 
lievetl  in  '*  t-t-total  altstinenoe." 
The  Washingtonian  Tcmperanoe  Society 
was  fonned  in  Baltimore  in  1840  by  sis  men 
of  intemperate  habits,  who  signed  a  total  ab- 
stinence ple<lgo  with  the  determination  to  in- 
duce others  to  do  tht-  s.ame.  Thi-  sui  ii  ty 
rapidly  im  ri*ased,  and  similar  societii  s  were 
formed  in  other  places,  and  the  movement 
grew  till  it  was  estimated  that  150,<mh)  intem- 
perate men  had  given  up  driidc. 

There  are  several  temperance  orders :  The 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  in  1X42.  It  combines  ti  e 
total  abstinence  idea  with  nnitujil  aid  <if  its 
menitxTS  in  sickness  anil  for  funerals.  It  had 
a  rapid  growth  at  lirsit,  but  is  not  as  large 
an  order  now  as  it  once  was.  It  numbers  at 
present  85  grand  divisions  and  1617  subordi- 
nate divisions.  Its  total  membership  is  77,879. 
The  Order  of  TempUrs  of  Honor  and  Tem- 
perance was  instituted  in  New  York  in  1843 
l)y  prominent  Sons  of  Temperum  c,  ;u)d  wjis 
designed  to  be  a  high  branch  of  that  order. 
In  1848  its  connection  with  tin-  Sons  <if  Tem- 
j>erauce  was  severetl.  It  Is  a  fraternal  onkr, 
holding  to  total  abstinence  for  the  individual 
and  prohibition  for  the  slate.  It  embraces  IS 
grand  temples,  withsnbofdtnates  in  nearly  all 
the  states  of  Uie  Union,  and  a  total  member- 
ship of  9438.  The  Independent  Order  of 
(jood  Templars  was  organized  in  l^^ol.  It 
has  j>a.sswords,  signs,  grips,  and  signals  ;  its 
lo<lges  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
numbers  88 grand  lodges  with  11,571  subordi- 
nate hnlges,  and  a  memlK-rship  of  488,100. 
The  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance  is  a  tem^ 
perance  and  relief  aiwodatlon.  organized  in 
1877,  and  having  supreme  councils  in  .«!evernl 
of  the  states.  The  Sons  of  Jfmadab  is  a  iion- 
sectarian  and  non-political  onler,  orirnni/' d 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  1667.    (For  woman's 
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iu  temperance,  see  next  sectiou  headed 
"  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.") 

The  National  Temperance  Societv,  already 
iBf erred  to,  ia  tlie  inoBt  pronUnent  of  the  tem- 
pereiiceoit;uiisatloiM  in  this  country.  Itoele> 
bmtwl  its  twenty-fifth  anuiversarf  in  3fa.v, 
IblK),  and  its  work  for  that  pf-riod  is  thus  sum- 
marized :  MuFL-  tliaii  a  inilli,.)!!  aini  ti  quarter 
of  dollars  have  been  received  and  used  in  the 

Eublicatiou  work  of  the  society.  There  have 
L'en  issued  lbo3  separate  b<K>kK.  pamphlets, 
tracts,  etc.,  comprising  a  circuhitiou  of  nearly 
800,000.(NN)paswof  litentuce.  TiieU»t«lM> 
lets  of  the  soaetr.  Inclttdtnf  inirested  funds 
of  f'2-2,."(K),  are  $Tfi.<WKl.  It  lias  organized  a 
large  numl>er  of  inijioriant  conventiou-s,  con- 
ferences, and  the  like  in  dilTrreiit  parts  of  the 
country,  including  tht;  j;rtat  International 
Temperance  Conference  to  commemorate  the 
Centennial  of  our  national  independence,  in 
1818,  and  the  Oenteniiisl  Conference  of  1885, 
to  commemonte  the  centennial  of  the  tem- 
perance reform.  The  proceeiUnga  of  each  of 
these  conferences  make  a  large  volume,  both 
of  which  are  puMished  by  this  society.  It 
has  also  a  mivsinaury  department,  which  dis- 
tributes its  literature  in  jails  and  needy  local- 
IttHi  seeking,  among  other  things,  to  do  a  work 
■Bionx  the  0(dored  people  of  the  South*  Uore 
than  fMO.OOO  has  heen  expended  In  this  mis- 
sion work  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  so- 
ciety's existence.  Tlie  National  Temperance 
Society  was  the  pioneer  in  tlic  acitatiun  for 
puttinf^  tempenince  texl  lHjoks  iu  the  public 
schools  of  the?  land,  bctrinning  in  the  year  of 
its  organization,  ami  ]iiihlishing  a  temperance 
cfttecMsm  in  1870.  rius  society  Is  non-pur- 
tisan,  non^ectional,  and  nom-eectariaii.  In 
this  connection  it  may  tie  said  tint  there  are 
eiphty-six  tt'ini>erance  periodicals  pul)lish(d 
by  various  or^^aiiizations  in  this  country  and 
Cana<la. 

The  various  r^  licious  denominations  of  the 
country,  as  such.  Lave  temperance  organiza- 
tions for  promoting  the  cause.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Church  Temperance  Society, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which 
has  the  double  basis,  all  of  the  American  so- 
cieties are  total  abstinence  ;  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional e.xc<'ptioii  of  tJie  Father  Matluw 
Total  Abstinence  Soi  ictv,  of  the  lioinau 
Catholic  Church,  they  Ix  lieve  in  prohiliition. 

The  temperance  movement  in  Great  Britain 
was  btigim  by  John  Dunlop  iu  Scotland, 
where,  fa  1888,  hefwmed  the  lirst  temperanoe 
society  near  Glasgow.  There  is.  however, 
evidence  to  show  that  there  was  a  temperance 
society  in  Skibbcreen,  Ireland,  in  1817,  but  it 
Was  l<)<.al  unil  ilii-d.  Tile  first  total  absliuciux' 
8o<  ii  tv  in  (Ircat  Hritain  was  formed  at  J)inn- 
fermliuo  in  lii'M.  The  active  movement  ' 
against  intemperance  began  in  England  in  ' 
1880,  when  the  tirst  sodety  waa  formed  at 
Brauocd.  In  1881  the  British  and  Foreign 
Temperanoe  Society  was  formed  with  a  pledge 
"to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits  except  for 
medicinal  purposes."  The  first  total  absti- 
neuc-e  socii  ty  in  Kn^land  was  furme«l  at  Pres- 
ton in  lH\i2,  JoHi'i)li  Livcscy  In-ing  the  chief 
mover  in  it.  In  ItWA  the  British  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  was  formed 
at  Mandiestw  on  the  principle  of  total  abstl* 


nence,  and  the  British  Teetotal  Tem[)tirauQ0 
Society  was  formed  in  London.  Tliere  were 
several  clwogea  in  the  forms  of  organization, 
and  the  eanae  spiead  rapidly.  In  1840  there 
were  000,000  members  enrolled  in  the  sod- 
ctic-s,  while  the  adherents  to  total  abstinence 
nuadx'red  more  tlmn  2.0(:k)/mm).  The  National 
Tenjperance  Societv,  the  Lnndun  'renipeiance 
League,  and  the  L'uited  Kingdom  AUi.anco 
are  all  in  active  operation,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous other  organizations  in  the  kingdom. 
In  Ireland  the  tirst  total  abstinence  bocietf 
waa  formed  at  Strabaoa  in  188&-  father 
Mathew  (q.  v.)  began  hh  labors  at  Cork  fa 
iy88.  and  e\tende<T  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
Unitwl  Ivintrdom.  The  total  al)Htinenceso(  it  ty 
formed  by"  him  in  is:58.  the  T.  A.  B.  /Fhc 
Total  Abstinence  Brotherhood),  had  l,bOO.UOU 
members  in  1840,  and  before  his  death,  in 
lb36,  between  three  and  four  million  persons 
had  received  the  pledge  from  his  hands. 

There  is  a  steaally  mcreasin^  interest  in  the 
temperance  cause  on  the  contment,  and  new 
adherents  lu-e  Kiug  gained  in  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Africu. 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPCRANCe  UNION. 

This  orj^izatim  had  its  roots  in  the 
Woman's  Temperanoe  Crusade,  which  began 
in  OUo  in  Dec.,  1878,  and  extended  over  a 

dozen  of  the  states.  This  sjtontaneous  move- 
ment met  with  considerable  success  for  a 
time.  bur.  in  tlie  nature  of  the  ca.se,  its  ihcIIkwIh 
could  not  be  long  contimied.  OrgimiztUion 
followed.  The  Woman's  Praying  Bands  be- 
came the  Woman's  Temperanc*e  Bamb.  In 
the  spring  of  1874 several  state  conventiona  of 
these  temperance  women  met.  and  state  or- 
Kftniatttoos  resulted,  called  at  first  temperance 
leagues,  which  name  was  .soon  changed  to 
nnions.  The  ne.\t  Ktcji  was  to  confederato 
Ihese  societies  in  a  iiatioiud  union.  A  conven- 
tion wa.s  called  by  wnmeu  wlio  had  gathered 
at  the  lirst  National  Sunday-school  Conven- 
tion at  Cliautauqutt  Lak^  Y.,  in  Aug., 
1874.  The  convention  met  al  Cleveland,  0., 
Nov.  18-aO,  1874.  and  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates representing  sixteen  states.  A  constitu- 
tion  was  adopted,  with  a  plan  of  organization 
intended  to  reach  c^  ery  hamlet  and  city  in 
tlie  l.inil.  Its  flnan<  iul  [  Ian  was  to  ask  for  a 
cent  a  week  from  niemi>ers.  The  organiza- 
tion was  named  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  In  the  first  year  of  its  histoiy 
It  added  six  state  organizations  to  its  numbers, 
and  now  has  organizations  in  every  state  nnd 
territory  and  has  an  enrolment  of  200,000 
inendicrs.  Its  methods  an-  lle.vible,  and  its 
work  is  carried  on  in  many  dei»artmcnts,  c  las- 
silied  under  tlie  heads  of^  preventive,  t dnca- 
lionul,  evangelistic,  social,  and  legal  work. 
These  departmenta  are  imder  the  direction  of 
supeiintendetttk  mat  reliance  behig  placed 
upon  individoBi  ORNrt  in  the  undertaungs  of 
this  society.  The  department  of  scientific 
temperance  educntion  was  organized  in  1880. 
In  part  through  its  intluence  laws  have  been 
adopted  in  most  of  the  states  reqturing  in  the 
public  schools  teaching  iu  physinlngy  and 
hygiene  with  reference  to  stimufants  and  nar- 
cotics. Thetecd^s  for  the^ycar  reported  to 
the  annual  oonvention  of  Kot..  18M),  
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$38,128.83.  iucluding  $15,786.83  for  thi>  T.-m 
peranct'  TiTiiple  (t  t  tx?  emetad  in  C  hicago  und 
to  cost  more  than  a  luiUioilof  doHan*).  Thu 
ei^endltuies  for  the  vev  were  $36,007.89. 
The  Union  Signal,  wmtA  ts  tbe  official  organ 
of  the  society,  has  a  subscription  list  of  80,0(X). 
and  there  are  a  number  of  otlicr  publications 
fitted  to  help  the  work  of  thi'  orLriiiiizjitioii. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
has  pronounced  in  favor  of  woman  xuifratfe, 
ud  lUso  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion per^  In  both  stole  and  natloiMl  politics. 
In  coiwcOuence  of  ite  uttersncn  upon  lhi.s 
point,  at  the  convention  of  Nov. ,  l  h.^'j ,  a  nnm- 
t)er  of  members  withdrew,  und  in  Jan.,  1890, 
former!  tlie  Non  Parti.san  National  Woman'.s 
Christian  Temwrance  L'nion.  which  refuse?! 
to  pledge  itself  to  any  particular  political 
partv.  This  or^nizati'oa  will  canr  on  its 
work  in  Uoea  similar  to  ttie  older  aodety,  but 
will  confine  Itself  closely  to  aon-partlaan  and 
non  st>ctarian  Christian  tennwrance  work. 

There  are  Woman's  Cbrntlan  Temperance 
Unions  in  Great  Britain,  New  South  Wali-s, 
Canada,  the  Iluwaiiau  Inlands,  New  Zealaud, 
Queensland,  Virtoria.  South  Australia.  Cey- 
lon, Sweden,  Turkey,  China.  Japan,  India, 
Cape  Colony,  Chili,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  Sierra  Leone.  Nas- 
sau, and  Newfoundland,  the  first  namea  hav. 
in?  been  formed  in  187fl  and  the  la.st  in  1890. 
Tlies«',  with  the  parent  society,  constitute  the 
w  rid's  Woman't  ChiktiM  Temperance 
Union. 

LiTEiiATURK. — Tlie  National  Temperance 
Society  publishes  many  books  and  tracts  upon 
the  various  phSBBS  of  the  drink  problem.  Of 
the  large  literature  from  this  and  other  sources 
may  be  mentioned  P.  T.  Winskill.^  HUtory  of 
thf  Temj^fT'turf  ]{tfonn(itii>ti.  New  York. 
1886;  C^ntfiiiiuil  TeinjHriinc  ]'tlinue,  1876; 
B.  W.  Ricliardson,  ('(in (or  Lifturet  on  Akvhd, 
London,  7th  cd.,  1875  ;  A.  Gustafson,  The 
fhundation  of  Death  :  A  Stadi/  of  the  Drink 
QueUion  (with  a  bibliography),  Bocrton  and 
London,  1884. 5th  ed..  1686 ;  D.  Bums,  Tern- 
pmM6»  Hittory,  London.  1890-4)1,  8  vola. 

Olitbr  Addi«on  KmOSBCRT. 

Templara,  Th«  Order  of  the  Knight  ( FrntrrJi 
Miiitur  Chritti,  or  E'iuit,n  7''  iiipliirii),  was 
founded  in  1119  in  Jerusalem  by  llugh  de 
Payens  and  Geoffrey  de  St.  Om'er,  and  re- 
ceived from  King  Baldwin  II.  a  piece  of 
ground  for  Its  headquarlan  dose  to  what  was 
8nppos«^  to  be  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
whence  its  name.  In  1128,  at  tlie  ("ouncil  of 
Troyes,  it  was  cnntirmed  by  Honorius  II., 
who,  among  many  other  great  privileges. 
empted  it  from  all  ecclesia-slical  iurisclif  tlon, 
except  Ids  own.  Its  rules  were  (frawn  up  by 
Bernard  of  Clairveaux,  and  the  laws  were,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
lawgiver,  pervaded  by  a  snirlt  of  severe  asceti- 
cism and  moral  loftiness,  just  a  liMlt-  fantastic. 
Thus  thi  v  were  forbidflen  to  withdraw  from 
a  eouti'^t,  even  tlioui^h  attacked  by  thre*-  to 
one,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  give  quar- 
ter to  an  opponent,  if  he  were  an  iutidel. 

MThen  the  order  was  founded  the  number 
of  ilB  mflmbera  was  eight,  and  they  were  so 
poor  that  tbcj  adi^tea  for  the  esal  of  the 


order  the  device  of  two  knights  riding  on  one 
horse.  But  before  the  centuiy  ran  out  the 
order  oould  muster  20,000  kidpli.  and  was 
possessed  of  almost  fubttlous  wealth.  Its 

riches,  however,  became  Its  mln.   In  1844 

the  Templars  removed  from  Jeru«alf!ii  to 
:  Cyprus,  and  in  12iM)  from  Cyprus  to  Paris. 

It  is  very  probuljle  that  i'liiliii  the  F.iir,  king 
j  of  France,  1285-1314,  experienced  some  ditli- 
culiies,  or,  at  all  events,  considered  it  a  great 
danger  to  have  an  ornniuUlon  like  that  of 
the  Templars  domiciled  within  his  realm. 
But  the  real  nerve  of  the  policy  be  adopted 
toward  them  was,  nevertneless,  lust  after 
their  money,  or,  at  the  In^'^t,  a  fatal  need  of 
it.  lie  was  an  admirable  lawyer.  He  always 
nvoidetl  violence,  if  it  could  W  avoided,  and 
he  never  employed  it  unless  he  could  do  so 
witli  Kafety.  Oct.  18,  1807,  all  the  memlnrs 
of  the  order  in  France  were  arrested*  without 
warning,  in  deepest  secrecy,  and  the  next  day 
1  "zal  prorce< lings  were  instituted  against  them, 
with  the  re^ult  that,  April  .1,  1812,  the  pope 
dis,solved  the  order,  the  king  confiscated  its 
property,  and  those  of  the  niemlwrs  who  had 
not  died  in  the  dungeons  or  on  the  rack  W«n 
properly  and  duly  burned  at  the  stake. 

TbJa  proceas  against  the  Templars,  one  of 
the  most  curbma  and  moat  chanoteristic  in- 
cidents fn  medisBval  history.  Is  now  tolerably 
well  cleared  up.  On  the  death  of  Benedict 
XI..  13f>4,  a  bargain  was  struck  Ix-tween 
Philip  the  Fair  and  ]5<  rtraud  d'Agou.st,  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeau.\,  that  the  king  should  help 
the  archbishop  to  become  pope,  after  which 
the  pope  should  deliver  up  toe  Templais  to 
the  king.  Philip  the  Fair  fulfilled  his  part 
of  the  bargain  with  consummate  adroitness ; 
nobody  suspected  that  the  succeraion  to  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  had  been  bought  and  sold. 
But  the  abject  and  nuserable  manner  in  whic  h 
Clement  \  .  trieil  to  shirk  his  part  of  (he  busi- 
ness told  the  story.  No  other  crime  than 
heresy  was  heavy  enough  to  crush  an  organi- 
zation like  that  of  the  Templars.  They  were 
consequently  aceoaed  of  denying  Christ,  ador- 
ing an  idol  made  of  copper,  secMljr  practis- 
ing Mohammedanism,  etc.,  and  bv  means  of 
the  nick  the  Intjuisitinn  procure*!  their  con- 
fession. But  tiny  immediately.  retrHCltsl. 
The  Iinjuisition  considered  the  retraction  as 
simply  an  aggravation  of  their  crime,  and 
propose<l  to  deal  with  tliem  as  "  lapsed  here- 
tics. ' '  The  pope,  however,  auddenlf  remem- 
bering that,  according  to  die  foundutlaD  act, 
the  Teniplars  were  exempted  from  anv  eccle- 
siivstical  jurisdiction  e.xcent  his  own,  «lecid«Hl 
to  take  the  whole  case  in  his  own  liands. 
But  Philip,  who  understoo<l  the  meaning  of 
the  mana'uvre.  plaml  the  pope  between  cou- 
viction  of  simony  and  the  surrender  of  the 
Templars,  and  the  \yope  chose  the  latter. 
(See  the  woika  on  the  subject  by  Unwamm, 
Stuttgart  and  TUbingen.  1846;  Hammer- 
Purgstall.  Vienna.  1855:  L'>i<clcur.  Parts, 
1871  ;  ilerzdorf,  Halle,  1877  ;  Prutz,  Berlin, 
1878,  etc.)  C.  P. 

Tsmporal  Poww.  Bee  ChoBCH,  Btatm 

OF  TUK,  p.  166. 

Toi^U,  a  buikling  hallowed  by  the  specM 
presence  m  God  and  oooseettted  to  hia  woc^ 
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ship.  In  tlie  Greek  tlicre  is  oae  word  {Upov) 
for  the  whole  euclotiurc  of  the  gruuads,  and 
auoiher  (i-twf)  for  the  structure  itself. 

Tbe  flnt  temple  was  erected  by  Solomon, 
fhoagli  ttie  idea  was  conceived  by  hb  fatlier. 
David  (1  Chron.  xvU.  1-12),  who  collected 
the  money  and  materials  for  it,  and  by  diTine 
direction' furnished  its  design  and  8ite  (1 
Chron.  xxi.-xxiii.).  In  its  ijenerul  form  it 
copied  its  prototyp4',  the  tabfriiHck-  (q.v.).  It 
iras  seven  and  one  Iialf  years  in  building,  and 
coat  l^MMlt  four  and  one  half  millions  of  our 
mooey.  wu  70  eublu  loog  and  M  wide, 
atid  had  In  front  a  povdi  more  than  900  feet 
high.  AM  around  the  main  structure  there 
were  attached  to  the  north  and  south  sides 
and  !vt  till'  west  end  certain  buildings  called 
side  chambers  (1  Kings  vi.  10),  three  stories 
in  height,  which  were  much  more  cxten.sive 
than  uie  temple  itnelf.  The  material  wus 
white  stone  ;  the  woodwork  of  ce«lar,  over 
laid  with  fine  cold ;  the  flow  of  oedar,  with 
planks  of  fir  (iKfngs tI.  15).  Tbe  quarries 
of  Snloinoii  have  of  recent  years  been  discov- 
ered umlcr  the  city,  near  the  Damast-us  trato. 
All  the  parts  were  j)repiired  beforehand,  ninl 
when  brought  together  the  whole  was  ere(  te«l 
without  tbe  sound  of  a  hammer  (1  Kings  vi. 
7).  This  temple  stood  424  years.  It  was 
plundered  by  Shiahak  during  the  reign  of 
Behoboam  and  afterward  often  profaned,  and 
finally  was  destroyed  by  the  king  of  Babylon 
(2  Kings  XXV.  8-1*7). 

A  second  structure  on  tlie  ruius  of  the  first 
was  erected  by  ZcrubbnlH;!,  who,  ii.c.  oJUJ. 
received  permission  from  Cyrus  to  superintend 
the  work  of  the  re.stored  exiles,  but  it  was 
twentjr  years  before  the  building  waa  oom- 

¥1etea.  9ee  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
bis  edifice  was  in  breadth  and  height  one 
third  larger  than  Solomon's,  but  had  no  ark, 
no  nurcy  seat,  no  sacre*!  fire,  no  Urim  and 
Thtitiiiniui,  nrj  spirit  of  prophecy.  Its  court 
of  th-'  worshippers  had,  unlike  that  of  the 
first  temple,  two  compartments,  the  outer  one 
of  wUdi  was  known  as  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Althongh  IcM  qtlendld  thaa  the  first 
temple,  it  was  th«  theatre  of  tu  monatotloua 
illustrations  of  the  diTliM  goodlun  (Bag.  ii. 
e-9.  Mai.  iii.  1). 

.\ft'  r  ".his  t('ni[ile  had  stood  500  ye^irs  what 
was  ci|ui*'alent  to  a  new  eilitice  was  built  by 
Herod  tlie  Great.  lie  iK'gun  tin-  ^\  ork  twenty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Clirisl,  and  it  was 
not  entirely  completed  until  a.u.  G4,  so  that 
the  Jewa'  etatemeiit  In  John  iL  90  is  entiiely 
correct.  It  was  bttllt  of  white  marbte  ex- 
quisitely wrought  and  with  stones  of  very 
large  dimensions.  Its  ornamentation  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  costly.  It  rose  likf  a 
mountain  of  gohl  and  of  snow,  and  was  the 
admiration  of  evcrv  Ix-holder. 

But,  as  Christ  p'redicted  (Mark  xiii.  2).  the 
wiiole  was  demolished,  and  not  one  stone  left 
upon  another,  by  Titus,  a.d.  70.  Three  cen- 
turies after  the  Emperor  Jtdian  sought  to  re- 
build it,  but  failed.  The  site  now  is  f>rcupied 
by  two  Turkish  mosques.  (See  Kder,>,ljeim, 
7^ he  Tfiijil, ,  London,  1874  ;  Fergu.H.son,  The 
Temples  of  the  Jeic».  1878  :  T.  O.  Taine,  Solo- 
mon'$  Temple.  Boston  and  New  York,  1885 ; 
Ch.  Chipiez  et  Q.  Fenot,  Lt  Tm^k  df  J«ru- 


mlem .  rest  it  ui  «^rm  BrndtUld  U  Utn  de»  Bgi$, 

Paris.  lS8y.)  T.  W.  C. 

Temple,  Frsdaaiok,  D.D.  (Oxford.  \fm). 
lord  bishop  of  London,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Hanta  Maura.  Ionian  Lsland,  Nov.  ilO, 
1821  ;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  anil  ordained 
priest,  1847  ;  became  heatl  master  of  Kugby 
8cli(M)l.  IH-W  ;  bishop  of  Exeter,  IsOft.  and 
bishop  of  London.  1886.  He  has  published, 
betides  three  aeriea  of  lennons.  Jttiatiena  Be- 
tir,  fn  ReiiffioH  mi  BBknM,  Lottdott,  ad 
ed.,  1885. 

Temporal  Power.    See  Chvbch  and 

Statk  ;  Church,  States  of  the. 

Ten  Ooflunandmenta,  The,  in  Hebrew  "the 
ten  words."  to  which  the  Greel:  word  deealvffu* 
exactly  correipondk  They  are  elsewhere 
called  "the  words  of  tlie  covenant."  "the 

tallies  of  testimony."  or  briefly,  "the  testi- 
mony" (Ex.  XXV.  "lO,  XXXI.  18.  xxxiv.  28). 
Hence  the  chest  that  containeil  them  was 
called  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  ami  the  tent 
that  covered  them  became  the  tent  of  the 
testimony  (Mum.  xvii.  7.  8).  The  wonls  were 
first  spoken  in  majesty  from  the  summit  of 
Sbiai,  and  then  written  by  the  flngw  of  God 
on  two  stone  tablets. 

It  is  common  to  assign  four  words  to  the 
tirst  table  and  six  to  the  second,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  follow  the  .lewish  division  of  live  to 
each  table  (.Josephus,  Philo),  bccau.se  the  fiflh 
contains  a  religious  duty  due  to  Go<l.  as  to 

i  perform  filial  duty  is  to  show  piety  (1  Tim. 

\  V.  4),  and  by  the  usage  of  our  own  tongue 
filial  obedience  is  filial  piety. 

The  nunilxT  (en  symrmlizes  the  comprehen- 
sivenevs  and  perfection  of  these  conunand- 
ments.  They  are  a  complete  summary  of 
human  duty.  They  are  at  the  same  time  the 
earliest  and  the  best  moral  co<lc  of  which  we 
bam  knowledge.  They  are  not  national  or 
temporary,  but  strictly  universal,  suited  to 
every  nation  and  every  age.  Thdr  aobetanoe 
is  well  given  in  our  Lord's  summation  of 
supreme  love  to  God  on  one  hand,  and  love 
to  our  neighl}or  as  to  ourselves  on  the  other 
(Matt.  xxii.  87.  8S).  >Jor  are  they  ever  to  l« 
superseded  or  Ijecome  obsolete,  for  Christ  has 
said,  "  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to 
pass  away  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  lav.  to 
fail  "  iLuke  xvi.  17).  While  the  world  stands 
the  teii  words  must  stand .  (See  F.  B.  Schenck 
The  Ten  Co>niihir,ihuents  in  the  Xineteenth 
Century,  New  York,  1890.)  T.  W.  C. 

Tanaeut,  a  family  of  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters.   William  Tannent,  b.  in  Ireland,  1678  ; 

(i.  at  Xeshaminy,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,20ni. 
n.  of  Pliiladelpliia,  May  6,  1745.  He  was  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  but,  changing  his  views 
and  relations,  emigrated  with  his  four  sons  in 
1718,  or  earlier,  settletl  at  Bensalem,  IT-'I.  and 
in  1726  at  Neshamiuy,  where  he  established 
the  famous  Log  College,  the  ftxat  Piesbv  terian 
school  in  America ;  here  he  educated  hb  three 
eldest  sons  and  other  young  men.  He  figures 
in  'Whitetkld's  journal.  Gilbert  Teonent, 
b.  in  (  ounlv  Armagh,  April  ."i.  IT'i:!  ,  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  Julv  3,  1764.  He  was  pa.sti)r 
at  New  Brun.swick,  N  J..  1727-4:1.  and  a 
zealous  revivalist,  travelling.  1740,  as  far  as 
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Boitoa  at  Whitefield's  desire,  and  freely  ac- 
easing  of  "  hypocriBy"  hii  brethren  who  op- 
poaea  the  morement ;  thence  came,  in  1741, 

aachiun  in  tlie  Presbyterian  ranks,  healed, 
larfrely  by  his  ffforls.'in  1758.  In  1T43  he 
foumhnl  the  tSttond  Congregation  in  I'hila 
delphia  ;  here  his  ministry  Wiis  tiuieter.  In 
1753  he  went  to  Englund  and  ruisetl  some 
£1500  for  the  college  at  PriDoeton.  He  pub- 
Itahfld  Mnnottt.  1743,  1768.  ate.  William 
Tanncnt,  D.D.  (?),  b.  in  County  Antrim,  Jan. 
8. 1705  ;  d.  at  Freehold,  N.  J..  March  8. 1777, 
where  he  wjus  piustor  from  1733.  While  study- 
ing with  his  brother,  Gilbert,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, he  fell  into  a  trance,  was  ( otinKfd  dead 
for  three  daya,  narrowly  escaped  burial,  and 
did  not  vantD  Ms  wlta  and  Mallh  till  h)ug 
after.  Otfier  marrellooi  OEperlenoM  fol- 
lowed, Irat  his  purity  and  force  of  character 
were,  tlirough  a  loni;  and  efficient  pjtstorate. 
as  unquestioned  as  his  lalxirious  zeal.  (See 
his  memoir  by  E.  iJoudiiidt.  l'*)Uirlikeep«ie, 
1815,  repub..  New  Vurk,  1N4T.)  John  Ten- 
nent,  b.  in  Armagh,  Nov.  12,  1707  ;  d.  at 
Freehold.  April  23,  1782.  where  he  had  pre 
ceded  William  la  a  promiainK  ministry  of 
aefmteen  montha.  Two  of  his  sermons,  w  ith 
a  memoir  by  hia  brother  Ottbert,  appeared, 
Boston,  173.5.  Oharlea  Tennent,  b.  at  ('<il«  - 
rain.  County  Down,  Mav  3,  1711  ;  pa.-^tor  at 
White  Clay  Creek,  Del.;  d.  a-  lUiekitiiiiiuni. 
lid.,  after  1760.  (See  iknaoiu  and  tMuiy»  of 
th$  IWuMMli^  etCL,  FUladdpliia.  1855.) 

F.  M.  B. 

Tsv'-aph'im  {luturiAert),  a  snecies  of  do- 

aeetie  wols,  sometimes  renderen  in  the  A.  V. 
"iraajres"  (Gen.  xxxi.  19)  or  "  idolatry"  (1 
Sam,  XV.  23),  but  ahvavs  in  the  K.  V.  left 
untranslatetl.  First  found  in  the  family  of 
Laban,  tl^ey  seem  to  have  been  tenaciously 
adhered  to  amoiw  the  Hebirewa  (Judges  xrii. 
6,  vm.  17.  1  aim.  xr.  98,  xlx.  18,  16.  2 
Kings  xxiii.  24.  Ezek.  xxi.  21).  They  appear 
to  hare  been  small  image.s  re?4embliug  the 
huiiiaii  form,  and  regarded  fw  oraeles  or  talis- 
mans. They  may  bo  compared  to  the  housc- 
liold  Laras  et  Fenatee  of  toe  classic  world. 

T.  W.  C. 

Tanltorlalism,  or  the  Territorial  8yst«m, 

denotes  a  principle  of  church  polity  which 
developed  within  the  Lutheran  reform  move- 
ment, and  is  pithily  (•.\[>res.sed  in  the  propo- 
sition eiy««  doininiu/n  eju4  religiu — that  ia, 
It  givea  the  sovereign  prince  the  ri^ht  to  ar- 
range ecclesiastical  affairs  within  his  domin- 
ion Just  as  he  aeea  lit  himadf,  or  ft  lays  tike 
dnty  on  all  people  within  a  certain  territory 
to  have  the  same  reli^on  as  the  prince  who 
mles  over  them.  This  singular  principle 
was,  if  not  invented,  at  all  events  »anctione<l 
by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers,  and  tliey 
were  probably  led  to  do  so  by  the  impression 
created  by  the  Anabaptist  and  other  sucii  tur- 
bulent upheave  It  waa  formally  adopted 
by  the  Dletoir  Spires.  18M.  C.  P. 

Tsny,  Milton  Spencer,  S.  T.  D.  (Wej,ley. 
an  UoiVeri^,  1819),  Methodist :  b.  at  Coey- 
mans,  N.  T..  Feb.  88.  1840;  t^aduated  at 
Tale  Theological  Seminary.  1862  ;  since  1884 
has  been  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis 
In  the  Oarrett  Ubllcal  Institute.  Evanston, 


111.  Besides  commentaries  on  the  Old  Teata> 

ment  he  wrote  Biblical  JTermgneuHet,  New 
York.  1880, 2d  ed. ,  1885  ;  TA*  SibyttiM  Omelet 
TrantlaUd,  1890. 

TarstMgen  (ter-stA>gen),  Qeabard,  mystic 
and  evangelical  preadier ;  b.  at  Xbeia*  17  m. 

n.n.e.  of  I)Q.sseldorf.  Nov.  25,  1697;  d.  at 
Millheim,  10  ni  n.n.e.  of  DUsseldorf,  April  8, 
ITWt.  His  earliest  edu(atioii  he  received  in 
the  grammar  wIkh)!  of  his  native  city.  Later 
he  studied  and  became  quite  pro'ticient  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  He  was  relig- 
iouidy  inclined  from  his  childhood.  His  con- 
vaakm  took  pbrn  on  the  road  to  Duisburg. 
where  he  was  suddenly  taken  111  aud  expected 
to  die.  He  stepped  off  from  the  road  and 
f;ave  himself  uj)  to  Go<l,  wlien  suddenly  he 
exiK'rienced  relief  aud  was  well  again.  ?rom 
thai  moment  he  devoted  himself  unreservedly 
to  God,  and  shortly  after  (1719)  gave  uphtt 
mercantile  life  for  the  trade  of  arlbbon  weaver, 
and  settled  at  Hillbeim  on  the  Ruhr,  two  mflea 
from  hto  birthplace,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  hia  life  in  the  greatest  self -denial, 
(Icinc  good  111  thr  poor,  translating  aud  cc-m- 
jKJsin^  jiiuus  works.  His  ideas  were  more  or 
hss  those  of  the  mystics,  such  as  Ancelus 
Silcsius,  Hocliniann,  J.  de  Ikrni(}res  Lau- 
vignv,  M.  de  lientz.  and  Poiret,  but  the  cast 
of  hfs  theology  was  Reformed.  Of  hia  hymns 
many  have  passed  into  tfie  liymn>books  of  the 
various  denominations.  HIa  POetry  is  pure 
in  form,  elevated  in  tone,  deeply  evangelical, 
and  c<mtaius  more  dogmatic  teaching  than 
most  hynuis.  It  Ls  a  question  whether  Sum), 
or  Terpteeucn,  or  .Silcsius  is  to  Vm  considered 
the  best  ptjet  of  the  mystics.  In  17'27  he  be- 
gan to  speak  in  private  meetings  ai  the  insti- 
gation of  candlaale  Hoffmann  (d.  1746)  and 
with  much  blessing.  HaTing  a  valuable 
knowledge  of  physic,  he  also  began  to  pre- 
pare certain  nwlicines  wld<  h  he  udun'ni'-tcrvd 
gratuitously.  Soon  after  he  beuaii  m  --peak 
publicly  and  to  travel.  On  his  evangelistic 
I  tours  he  sometimes  went  into  Holland,  and 
was  welcomed  everywhere  and  held  in  great 
reverence  aud  affection.  He  suffered  mudi 
from  public  persecution  and  at  the  hands  of 
calumniators  His  life  was  also  a  perpetual 
struggle  against  disea-se. 

Besides  a  uundMTof  In  autifvd  hynuis.  wliich 
entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
chief  Gernuin  mystical  poet,  he  wrote  Lebent- 
buehreibuhjiCH  htUiger  SetUti,  Frankfort  and 
Leipsig,1788-^.8Tol8.i  OeutlidU  Bretamtn, 
Elberleld,  17W-T8.  4  toIs..  etc  His  German 
letters  were  published  at  Solingen,  1773-75, 
2  vols.;  the  Dutch  at  Horn,  1722.  His  life, 
with  extracts  from  his  letters  and  writings, 
was  translat*-*]  from  the  German  by  Samuel 
•Jackson,  L<indon,  1832,  and  was  written  by 
Kerleo,  MiUbeim,  2d  ed.,  186S,  and  tituraberg. 
LdpsU.  1888.      C.  H.  A.  BngunwaABP. 

TtoHailaa.  See  Fbascm  ov  Aeam,  p.  80S. 

Tertulllan,  the  father  of  Latin  theology, 
waa  bom  in  Carthage  between  190  and  160.  aa 
the  aon  of  a  Roman  oentnrlon.   He  received 

a  broad  crlucation  fn  all    the  ])ranches  of 
knowledge  then  cultivated,  adding  the  Greek 
I  language,  in  wblch  he  compcced  a  number  cf 
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books.  His  j)rofessional  education  was  for 
the  law,  which  he  left  upon  hi«  conrersion,  at 
•  matura  age,  for  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  was  oraaioed  a  pnabgrter.  Uis  zeligious 
ezperieooes  were  InaiTidiuil  and  strong,  and 
pri-p;ir<'il  liim  for  the  development  of  the  earli- 
est !iii;liropolojjy  of  tlie  rliun  li,  in  uhidi  lie 
was  the  predeeessttr  of  Auu'Uhtine.  Sninc- 
where  between  199  and  80;i  he  Kft  the  Cutlin 
Uo  Church  for  the  Uontaniiitic  sect,  iu  whidi 
lie  remained.  The  reawa  for  the  change  was 
lifobablj  hU  disBatUfaction  with  the  lax  dis 
dfdine  of  the  Roman  Church  in  tlie  case  of 
the  lapsed,  and  his  antagonism  to  the  patri- 
passian  heresy,  which  was  favored  by  the 
koniau  bishops  Ze]i]iyrinus  and  Callistu.s. 
He  died  somewhere  between  2:30  and  240,  his 
last  writings  dating  alxmt  220.  He  wius  a 
man  of  great  freshness  and  originality,  of 
Ttsor,  cultivation,  and  seal,  but  also  some- 
what ecoentric  and  tmbalanced.  His  writingB 
were  vay  nunerous,  some  of  them  very 
short,  ana  are  diTided  into  ap<jlo)?ctic,  anionK 
whicli  should  be  mentionetl  tho  A puloffjf  and 
the  IriK-t  On  the  WiltuM  of  thf  S*>'il ;  dog- 
matic, among  which  is  that  On  tlf  Prmrrip- 
Hon  of  Ili  retic*  and  the  lar^pit  of  bis  worlvs, 
the  Fir«  Book*  agaitiat  Morottn,  a.s  well  a-s  one 
Againtt  tb4  VaUntinians;  and  ethical,  of 
wtiich  some  bave  to  do  exclusivelf  with  Hon- 
tani-iic  n-^xuhitions,  and  others  are  of  a  more 
general  cbnriu'ter.  Tliat  Apuiuxt  Pnij-ca*  dh- 
cusses  the  whole  doctrine  of  tiie  Trinity.  In 
his  Montanistic  writings  Terlullian  does  not 
abandon  the  Catholic  theology,  and  in  his 
writlnn  during  the  Catholic  period  of  Ins  life 
be  said  many  things  which  bear  tlie  marks  of 
the  same  rigor  of  conception  which  inclined 
him  afterward  to  the  Montanlsts.  His  works 
may  be  found  in  Migiio,  J'<it.  Lat.  I.-H.. 
and  etlited  by  A.  Reilterscheirl  and  G.  Wis- 
80wa,  Vienna,  lt<9<).  sqij.,  imd  the  English 
trannlation  is  found  reprinted  in  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.  of  the  Ante-Nloene  Library  of  thf  (  hrislian 
Literature  {Jommajt  New  York.  (See  J. 
Kaye.  BeeMeumtU  HUtory  of  th*  Second  and 
Third  CenUiries,  IlluMtmtedfrom  th^Writing* 
ofTertullian.  London,  lH4f> ;  alsoE.  Noeldeck- 
cu,  TertidUan  darf/ntfllt,  Gotha,  1H90  ;  C.  A. 
H.  Keliuer,  Ofironologia  TertuUiitmi.  Bonn, 
ISM;  W.T.  lSkMSi,TiHvm9n,  Vienna.  1890.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Test  Act,  The,  or  "  An  act  fur  j)reventing 
dan^'Ts  wliicli  may  happen  from  popish  re- 
cusants," was  passed  by  the  Engli.sh  Parlia- 
ment in  1672,  and  enforced  upon  all  persona 
holding  any  office,  whether  dvil  or  limitary, 
the  obtimUoD  of  snbseriMng  a  dedantion 
against  the  doctrine  of  sul)stantiation  and  re- 
ceiving every  year  the  sneniment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Church 
of  England.  There  was  an  earlier  law  of  a 
similar  purport  from  lO'Jl  and  a  later  from 
1678,  but  they  were  all  repealed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Rdlef  act  of  IffiA. 

See  BiBLi.    Nbw  Tista- 


Ifour  ktttn),  the  con* 
BonairtslJ  H  V  H)  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jeho- 
rah,  wlilditlM  later  Jews  oonsldend  it  wnmg 


to  pronounce,  and  to  which  there  was 
times  attached  a  magical  influence. 

T.  W.  C. 

Tetrapolitan  Oonfesaion,  The,  also  called 
Con  ftmoHuenea  or  Argentinerutis.'was  adopted 
b\'  the  four  dties  of  Htrassbur^,  Constance, 
I  Memmingen,  and  Lindau.  and  by  them  pre- 
I  sentcd  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  July  11, 1580. 

a  few  days  after  the  presentation  by  the  Saxon 
i  theologians  of  the  I'onfemio  Augtist'ina.  It 
i  \v!vs  drawn  up  by  Hutzer  and  Capito,  bnt  never 
reail  before  the  Diet.   (See  Schaff.  Creeds  of 
ChriHtendem,  New  Tork,  1877.  toL  \.,  686 

sqq.) 

Tetrarch  ( fv/Vr  of  a  fourth  jntrt),  a  title  at 
first  11  to  one  wlio  [;f)verned  a  fourth  part 
of  a  province,  but  afterward  to  one  who  gov- 
emea  any  jwrtiou  of  a  given  territorv  (Luke 
iii.  Vl  Uerod  Antipaa  was  tetxaich  of  Galilee 
and  Fanss  (Matt.  zIt.  1.  Acta  xlii.  1).  but 
was  also  colled  king  (Hark  yi,  14,  26). 

T.  W.  C. 

TetaeL  Johann,  b.  at  Leipzig  about  1466 ; 
d.  there  In  1619  ;  entered  the  Dominican  or- 
der in  1489,  and  was  in  1502  commissioned 

by  the  p()i)e  to  prcacli  tlic  jii!)il(e  indulgence, 
and  in  to  sell  iiululi^ciices  in  all  Geriumiy 
and  the  Scandinavian  kiuLrdoms.  He  sola 
full  forgivenes-s  f<»r  sins  not  yet  committed, 
an(l  accepted  in  payment  what  the  ))e&s)mts 
coixld  give— eggs,  butter,  wool,  etc.  But 
Luther  8  appearance  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the 
bn.sincs8.  Though  he  wa.s  simply  a  niscal  ;ind 
his  tricks  those  of  a  common  mounti  Imiik, 
his  life  is  nevertheless  very  characteristic  of 
the  time,  and  inttTCsting  on  account  of  the 
effect  it  jiroduced.  It  has  been  written  bv 
F.  G.  Hofmann,  Leipzig,  1B44  :  V.  GiSne 
(R.  C),  Soest.  1860 ;  Kayser,  1877,  and  F. 
KOrner,  Frankenbecg,  1880;  J.  B.  ROhm, 
HOdeshefan.  IMO. 

Tentonio  Knighta.  an  order  (tf  knights 
which  originated  in  the  crusades,  on  oocasicQ 
of  riekneas  among  Ctoman  pilgrims  at  the 

siege  of  Acco.  Certain  of  tlie  followers  of 
Count  Adolf  of  Holstein  nursed  the  unfortu- 
nates, and  Frcderii  k  of  Swabia  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  sjM-cial  order,  like  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  the  Templars,  for  such  services.  It 
was  accordingly  formed  and  put  under  the 
mona-stic  vows,  and  wasconlirmeil  bv  Clement 
UL  in  1191.  Forty  German  nobles  wen 
nrade  knights,  and  these  aasodated  with  them- 
selves otlu-rs,  who  had  special  cbartrc  of  the 
sick.  Later,  priests  were  allowed  admission 
t  )  the  order.  They  soon  began  to  receive 
pro|)erty,  and  in  1210  elected  a  jjrand  master, 
who  brought  the  order  to  a  high  degree  of 
importance — Hermann  von  8al2a.  Under 
him  many  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
knights,  and  after  the  satisfactory  decision  of 
a  case  between  Pope  Honorlus  and  Frederick 
II.,  in  which  Hermann  was  arbiter,  tlie  grand 
master  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire. 

Tiie  great  and  decisive  event  in  the  hi.story 
of  the  order  was  the  summons  which  it  re- 
ceived to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  the  heathen 
inhabitants  of  Prussia  in  im.  The  grand 
master  accepted  the  invitation,  Frsderick  gave 
the  order  permission  to  take  the  territoiy  of 
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Kulm,  which  WM  odhfed  to  it,  and  all  it 
should  further  conquer  an  independent 
lovereignty.  The  country  of  Kulm  ww  eoon 

brought  into  subjection,  and  the  cities  Kulm, 
Thorn,  aud  ^laricnwcrdcr  founded.  Tlien 
the  advance  was  made  against  the  Pru!vsi;in.s. 
Id  1237  the  citv  of  Elbing  was  fouoded,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Swora  in  Livonia  united 
with  the  Teutonic  Knights.  The  whole  of 
Prussia  was  conquered  uy  1283,  and  then  be- 
gan Uie  task  of  Germanizing  it  and  reducing 
It  under  a  regular  government. 

For  some  time  the  seiit  of  the  order  re- 
mained Acco,  but  with  the  fall  of  this  place, 
in  1291,  it  was  removed  to  Vcnitf,  and  thence, 
in  13<K),  to  Marieoburg,  in  Prussia.  But  the 
(  un  er  of  the  order  was  a  stormy  one.  lu 
1887  the  emperor  gave  the  order  the  province 
of  JUtbuanla,  which  resisted  their  rule,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Poland  defeated  them  hi  the 
dinitrous  battle  of  Tennenberg,  in  which 
their  army  of  h;5,(KK)  men  was  almoRt  wiped 
out  of  c.\i>trn( c  There  were  consUiiil  (»m- 
plicatious  witli  Poluiid,  till,  in  HtW,  that  power 
got  actual  control  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
tenitory  of  the  knights  anu  became  feudal 
•ttieraiii  for  the  mt.  The  aoooeflsiTe  grand 
maatera  aought  to  avoid  rendering  the  pre- 
•cribe<1  oath  till,  by  the  advice  of  Luther,  the 
grand  ma-ster.  Albrccht  of  Brandenburg,  gave 
up  the  moiKistic  tnnstituliou  of  tli<;  order, 
marrii**!  a  wife,  .surri'iidere<i  tlie  territory  f)f 
the  order  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  received 
it  back  a^in  as  a  heredltarjr  (iuchy.  Thus 
was  founaed  modem  Prussia.  Ine  small 
portion  of  the  order  vliich  did  not  aocept 
these  measures  maintained  an  existence  in  the 
Geriniii  Empire,  and  is  still  represented  by 
auonier  in  Auntria.  (Sec  J.  Voigt,  Ge»cMchlt 
Pretutenii  fuM  lum  UnUrgang  iks  lUutucJien 
Onhmt,  Kcinigsberg,  1827-39,  9  vols.,  and 
GfKfhichte  des  deuttehmk  BUttivrderu,  Berlin, 
1857-59,  2  vols.)  F.  H.  P. 

Textoa  Reoeptna,  "The  Received  Text." 
Bee  BiBi.E,  p  li>4. 

Thaoher,  Peter,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1791), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Milt(jn,  Mass..  March 
21, 1752 ;  d.  at  Sftfannab,  Ga..  Dec.  16^  1802. 
He  graduated  at  Hnrard,  1709,  and  tran  min- 
ister at  Maiden.  1770-85,  and  thereafter  at 
Brattle  street,  Boeton  ;  eminent  iis  a  patriot, 
citizen,  preacher,  and  writer.  Chief  among 
his  22  publications  are  Obtermlions  on  tk« 
S(a(c  "f  tlu  Clergy,  Boston«  ITOB,  and  Memoirs 
<lfd)r.  Boylttoa,  17U9.  F.  H.  B. 

ThaddMoa.   See  Judas  II.,  p.  463. 

Thanksgiving  Day.    See  p. 

Thayer,  Joseph  Henry,  D.D.  (Yal^  1888 ; 
Hanrard.  1884),  Congregationalist ;  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  7.  1828  ;  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1850,  and  Ajidover  Theological  Seminary, 
18.')7  ;  was  profcfwor  of  sacred  literature  m 
the  latter,  1H64-R2,  and  luis  Ix-cn  since  1884 
professor  of  2s*ew  Testament  criticism  and 
interpretation  at  Harvard.  He  translated 
Wtner't  Grammar  of  the  Nevt  lettament  Ortek, 
Andover.  I860,  fawt  ed..  1884 :  Butimann's 
Grammar  of  the  JWne  TtHamtnt  Greek,  1878, 
last  ed.,  1883  ;  and  with  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment Grimm's  Wilke's  ClavU  Noti  Teeta- 
mmti^  under  the  title  A  OrMk-gngUthLeti- 


eon  of  the  New  Te^mt$U,  New  York.  l!:^. 
and  onmgfat  oat  the  new  edition  of  Sophodea* 
Grtelt  £ttie9H,  1887. 

Theatines  (Clerid  Begulam  Theatini,  oj 
CMMni,  or  GUeUmi),  «  noiuntic  order  of 
the  Roman  CinoHe  Ohureh  founded  In  the 

beginning  of  the  16th  centuir  by  Bishop 
CaralTa,  of  Theate  or  Chieti  (afterward  Paul 
IV.),  Cajetaii  of  Thicne,  and  Boniface  of 
Colle.  ami  ('onlirmed  by  Paul  III..  1540,  and 
by  Pius  v..  irm.  The  object  of  the  order 
was  to  form  able  and  worthy  recruits  for  the 
higher  ranks  of  tlie  hierarchy,  but  though 
convents  were  founded  in  Italy,  France  Ger- 
I  many,  etc.,  no  appreelable  result  waa  pro- 
duced. Two  female  orders,  founded  in  1583 
and  1610  by  Ursula  Beniucaba,  bear  alsto  the 
name  irf  Theatinea. 

Theatre,  The,  and  the  Ohorch.   The  Bible 

contains  all  kinds  of  poetry  except  <lramatic,  > 
and  the  .lew.s  always  opposed  the  iiitro<liu  t iun 
of  theatrical  games  and  spectacles  among 
them.  The  early  Cliristians  sliared  in  this 
feeling.  Tertulhan.  Chrysostom,  and  Ausus- 
tin  proDouncesd  strongly  against  the  theatre. 
Yet  in  the  Middle  it  waa  not  at  all  un- 
common to  enoonrase  what  were  called  mtr- 
aclc-plays,  i.e.,  religious  tlimii  s  treated  in  a 
dramatic  way.  Tlie  I{<  f<  rihi  rs  were  less 
favorable,  yet  did  m  t  rmiit  Iv  prohibit  all 
plays.as  the  Protestant  niiiiisttrs  did  in  the  next 
generation.  In  Germany  the  Pietists  ranked 
theatrical  exhibitions  among  the  worldly 
amoaementathat  are  to  be  shunned.  In  too 
preaent  century  etliical  writera  (De  Wette, 
Nitzsch.  Rothe)  have  held  Oat  the  theatre  ia 
to  he  rcformc<l  rather  than  destroyed.  Ia 
Britain  the  Puritans  always  opposed  tlautrfs. 
and  during  the  Conunonweultli  sujipres^ed 
them,  but  under  the  Stuarts  they  were  revived. 
The  early  Methcxlists  and  most  Nonconform- 
ists shunned  all  theatres.  At  the  present  time 
some,  such  as  the  late  Uflhiq»  Fraier  of  Man- 
chester, think  that  the  theatre  can  and  should 
be  elevated  by  the  patronage  of  the  Christian 

f)ublic.  but  most  teachers  of  religion  consider 
t  a  hopeless  undertaking.  [But  Rothe  says, 
"Our  theatre  certainly  stands  in  laeil  of  a 
reformation  from  the  base  upward  :  but  the 
wav  to  reach  it  is  certainly  not  for  Christiana 
to  denounoa  the  stage  as  unchristian,  and  then 
to  withdraw  from  It  all  sympathy  and  aolic- 
Itude."— AMfc  (quoted  in  Bebaff-Herzog.  p. 
2321)].  T.  W.  C. 

Theban  Xtefioa.   See  LnoiOM,  Thkbah, 

p.  495. 

Theola  and  Paul,  Acts  oL    See  PssuD- 

SPtORAPBA,  pu  TH. 

Theiner  (tl'-ner),  Augustin,  b.  at  Breslau, 
April  11,  \im  ;  d.  in  Kome,  Aug.  10,  1874  ; 
studied  theology  and  c^inon  law  in  hi.s  native 
city,  and  publislied  in  connection  with  his 
brother  IHe  Eii\Wirutw  der  erttcunoenen 
EheUmgkeit  bei  den  ekniUkhm  OHeUtchtn, 
Altenburg,  1828,  2  vols.,  whtdi  wai  put  OB 
the  Index.  Afterward  he  entered  the  0<m- 
gregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  in  1855  he  waa 
appointed  keener  of  the  papal  archives.  But 
during  the  infallibility  debate  in  the  Vatican 
Ooundl  (1890)  dm  Jmnlit§  aocnaed  Urn  of 
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Imding  out  embamMiiig  docmiMiita  to  the 
nMmlMn  of  the  oppositioa  from  the  archives, 
■nd  Iw  WM  immediately  discliarged.  He 

Slbtiahed  Ottehichte  des  Pt»,lifiotU  Clement 
IV.,  Paris.  1858,  2  vols";  Monuuunta 
Aio'iiVr,  Home.  lH''»(l-04.  3  vols.;  A'-ta  ;/( iKiinti 
ChneUii  TiideiUini.  1874,  Zagrub(A£nun)  and 
Leipzig,  2  vols.  (See  Oisiffer,  P.  Ttmmrwid 
du  Jetititfn,  Mannheim,  1§7.1) 

Thaiim  by  etymology  means  all  forms  of 
belief  in  the  existence  of  ih--  Divim^,  hm  in 
usa^e  is  identitied  with  mouotheisiu,  and  \A 
opposed  to  pantheism  and  polytheism,  as  weU 
as  atheism.  It  holds  tliat  the  univene  owes 
iti  exbteoce  and  oontinuance  to  one  supreme 
•ad  perfoct  Beiac,  wtio  is  distinct  from  what 
be  created.  The  abtorieal  origin  of  the  belief 
is  much  disputed,  some  reganiing  it  as  the 
primeval  form  of  religion,  while  others  huld 
thiit  it  was  always  preceiled  by  iwlythelsm. 
^Tot  enough  of  man  s  primitive  condition  is 
linown  to  decide  this  point  on  soientitic 
grounds,  but  to  believers  in  revelaUoa  it  is 
alrewly  dedded.  TheOodof  fbeBiblelsour 
God. 

The  Bible  presupposes  the  existence  of  God, 
this  being  implic<l  in  the  very  idru  of  a  reve- 
lation. Vvhat.  iJieii,  is  tlie  source  of  the  belief  ? 
Some  put  it  in  external  ik  it  s,  such  as  in- 
struction and  tradition,  but  these  couvej'  only 
what  lias  already  been  originated,  and  there- 
fore offer  no  sofutton.  Otners  refer  it  to  in- 
ternal agencies,  sudi  as  mere  feelings— Lucie- 
tlus  to  fear,  Feucrbach  to  desire,  Schldei^ 
macher  to  the  sense  of  dependence,  or,  as  Max 
MUller,  to  a  special  faeuitv  of  religion  ;  but 
all  these  imply  an  action  of  the  mind,  and  are 
valid  oulv  a.s  conlirnietl  by  iiitelli^^ence.  We 
get  the  idea  of  Qod  only  through  the  exercise 
of  all  oar  faoalties— will,  intelligence,  con- 
idenoe,  reaion,  and  the  notions  tney  jdve  us 
-Haiuse,  design,  goodness,  inflnltj.  This  is 
a  natural  process  and  a  c«)ncluslve  one.  The- 
Istic  proofs  reached  in  this  way  coalesce  into 
one  ^raud  whole  and  furnish  a  solid  IniKis  for 
religious  faith.  Such  a  faith  takes  in  all  the 
sourcen  of  ku-nvledgc— the  physical  creation, 
the  human  mind,  the  data  of  history,  and  the 
revelation  uf  Scripture.  From  these  fully  and 
impartiaUy  considered  tt  obtatna  a  true  and 
-worthy  eonoei^on  of  God— his  unity,  self- 
existence  and  independence,  his  frpe<lr)in  juid 
intellis^ence,  his  tninM  cndcnce  and  jH-rsonal- 
ity— -sui  h  a  conception  as  meets  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  intellect,  the  atlections,  and  the 
conscience. 

Hie  question  at  the  present  time  is  not 
whether  there  be  a  God  or  not.  for  material- 
istic monism  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  irre- 
ligious, but  whether  he  is  identical  with  the 

universe— ir.,  only  Immanent  in  nature  and 
not  traus<  endent  over  it.  The  pantheistic 
view  of  the  subject  has  alwajs hasD atnugdy 
attractive  to  inquirers. 

Lit Eii.KTutiE.— Robert  Flint,  Tlu  iam,  Edin- 
burgh. 1877.  6th  ed.,  1886 :  Samuel  Harris, 
Th»  PMUmpkteat  BaAtf  Thtim.  New  York. 
1868  ;  O.  P.  Fisher.  Tk$  Oroundt  cf  Theittie 
and  ChrUftUm  Bdiif,  New  York.  1W«  :  B.  P. 
Bowne.  Philm^ophij  of  Thei»m,  1887  :  C.  A. 
Row,  Chritttan  Thcitin,  London,  1890. 

.    T.  W.  C. 


(rule  <:f  Qod)  is  a  term  first 
used  by  Josqthus,  to  denote  the  peculiar  state 
organization  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  A1- 
mfghly  is  regarded  as  the  sole  sovereign  and 
the  laws  of  the  realm  as  divine  commands 
rather  than  hnmaDOidliiaaossL    T.  W.  C. 

Theodicy  (judgment  of  God)  deoOtCS  a  Tin- 

dication  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  In  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world,  in 
spite  of  seeminff  impnfections  and  the  actual 
existence  of  oriL  The  name  dates  from  the 
famous  E$»aU  de  Theodicie  of  Leibnitz  (1712), 
but  the  question  it  considers  is  as  old  as  phi- 
losophy Itself,  and  indeed  gave  oricrin  to  the 
Book  of  Job.   See  OrxuusM  and  Pcs«imis.v. 

T.  W.  C. 

Thwodora  is  the  name  of  two  liyzantiue  em- 
presses who  have  exercisetl  a  very  conspicu- 
ous, though  only  passing  influence  on  the 
history  of  tlie  church.  1.  The  first,  b.  in 
Constantinople,  508  ;  d.  there,  548.  was  the 
wife  of  JusUnian  I.,  the  great  legislator,  who 
reigned  627-65.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
common  bear-keeper  at  the  am^itlieatre, 
grew  up  on  the  stage  amon^  the  vilest  scum 
and  the  most  vicious  practices  (jf  an  utterly 
corruptefi  metropolis,  and  followed  the  Gov- 
ernor Ilecebolus  to  the  Libyan  rent:iiH)lis  as 
his  mistress,  but  returned  home  soon  after 
and  Uved  in  abject  poverty,  when  Justinian 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  met  her  and 
fen  desperately  in  love  with  her.  He  induced 
his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Justin  I.,  to  abolish 
the  laws  against  marrying  actresses  and  prosti- 
tutes, and  when,  some  months  later,  he  suc- 
ceedc<l  to  the  throne,  he  caused  his  wife  to  l>e 
crowned  not  only  empress  consort,  but  em- 

Sress  regent.  I^tnn  that  day  and  till  her 
eath  she  was  the  teal  ruler  of  the  empire, 
and  her  influence  was  fUt  aa  an  Irresiatiblo 
power  fn  everv  Add,  not  least  In  tiie  <^ii*di. 
S)ie  was  a  decided  Monophj<dte,  and  not  only 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Kastern  Church,  but  also  the  pope 
or  Rome  and  even  her  own  husband  Imd  to 
bend  iK'fore  her.  Her  twenty  years  of  rule 
were  the  golden  time  of  Monophysitism.  (See 
Antonin  Dibidour,  L'SMiratriee  Theodora, 
Paris.  1885.)  The  secana  waa  the  wife  of 
Tbeophilus,  who  reigned  8S(M9.  He  was  an 
iconoclrust  of  the  most  violent  type,  and  icono- 
clasm  genenilly  meant  in  religion  indiflfer- 
ence ;  in  politics  the  centralized  despoti.sm  ; 
and  sociaHy  the  destitution  of  a  number  of 
monastic  institutions  whose  members  lived  bv 
the  manufacture  and  eale  of  images.  Hu 
wife  was  a  decided  image-worshipper,  how- 
ever, and  at  his  death  she  became  regent  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  her  son,  Michael  llT.  Im- 
age-worship has  ircncrally  Ix-cn  connected 
with  religious  fanatii  isin.  and  re  ligious  fanati- 
cism is  always  u])t  to  burst  out  in  tyrannical 
acta,  which  may  prove  great  political  and  social 
blunders.  This  was  the  fate  of  Theodora.  She 
immediately  expelled  all  iconoclasts  from  the 
public  oflSces,  recalled  all  the  haalshed  Image- 
worshippers,  and  convened  tiie  Synod  of  Con- 
stantinople. 842.  which  restored  the  images  to 
the  churches  and  even  institute<l  an  annual 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  victo' 
Tha  fint  molt  of  theao  pnweedlnga 
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utter  estrangement  of  Rome,  and  \^-hcn,  shortly 
•fter.  she  renewed  the  pwaecutioog  ttffAiaH  the 
Fkunehiia.  she  pimdred  sseriet  of  wan  wtth 

the  Saracens,  which  brought  the  empire  to  the 
very  verge  of  ruin.  But  suddenly  .Michat'l 
III.  graspc*!  the  reins  of  government  and  shut 
her  up  in  a  monastery,  where  she  die<l  soon 
after.  866.  See  iJCAes^WoBflBiP,  p.  898. 

C.  P. 

Theodore  L,  poi>c  of  Rome.  Nov.,  642,  till 
his  dcatli.  May,  64it.  Ht;  was  a  niitivc  of 
Jerusalem  untl  of  Gretk  race.  As  pope  he 
vigorously  optxjst  d  Monotheliiiam,  aeposin;; 
Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  because  he 
hM  n,  end  receiving  PyrrhuB,  Paul's  pred- 
eceMor.ee  the  patrludu  beceiue  hezejected 
H.  Bui  "when  iTrrhtu  later  aimoiinoed  mono 
thellte  views  Theodore  promptly  excommuni- 
cated him.  "3.  Ki)m  in  Home,  was  pope  for 
twenty  day.s  in  897. 

Theodor^  the  lector  or  reader  of  the 
Ghurdi  of  Cknwtantinople,  flourislied  in  the 
6th  eentoiT.  compiled  from  Socntea,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Theodoret  a  church  hfatory,  and 

•wrote  a  history  from  the  (-lose  of  the  reign  of 
Tlieo<losiu8  the  Youniicr  to  that  of  the  elder 
.lustin.  518.  The  first  has  iirvcr  Ixcn  pub- 
lished ;  some  frugments  of  the  aocond  arc  all 
that  n  iiiuin,  (SeeMigne.  Pat.  Or.  LXXXVI., 
CoL  157-2280.) 

Theodore  of  Mopeneetla,  b.  at  Antioch, 

850  ;  d.  at  Moiwuestia,  40  m,  w.  of  Tarsus, 
42b.  Aa  his  family  was  promiiu-iit  and  wtal- 
thy,  he  grew  up  amid  lu.xurious  surrouudinixs 
and  gave  his  early  years  to  plea-suro.  But 
before  he  was  twenty,  in  company  with  his 
friend,  John  Chiyaostom,  be  abandoiied  the 
world  (370),  became  a  presbyter  at  Antioch 
(383)  and  then  at  Tarsus  (^)  :  finally  bishop 
of  Mopsu(!.Htia,  392.  ilc  was  uu  excellent 
CGclesiaistic,  but  his  fume  rests  liecurely  upon 
his  literary  urtivity.  which  wa.H  verj'  great, 
and  raised  him  to  a  hi^'li  place  among  hid  con- 
temporaries, ao  ttiat  he  wiui  ccmimimlv  ailk-d 
a  "Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church.' "  Yet 
his  fame  was  not  uacheUenged  while  he  lived, 
and  his  opponents  after  his  death  increased  In 
numbers  and  Iwldncss.  Tiny  deuotiiiced  him 
as  the  precursor  of  Xr  storianism.  und  at  the 
gfiuTal  (  (nnn  il  of  I' [ilicsiis  (431)  his  opinions 
were  coiulcmiicd,  and  at  tiiat  of  ConsUui- 
tiuople  (553)  he  was  anathematized.  The 
unforeseen  result  was  tlmt  his  commentaries 
on  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  tnuulstcd  into 
Latin,  and  under  the  innocent  name  of  St. 
Amwose  of  man  found  their  way  into  the 
monastic  libraito  Of  the  West,  wi  re  copied 
into  Ihf  rati  titr,  and  tluis  gave  tlie  accepted 
lnl<Tprctation  to  tliut  jiortion  of  tlic  Bible. 

Tlicoilorc  s  works  embrace  exegetical,  con- 
tr<<viT.-<{al,  practiial.  ntstonl,  and  liturgical 
writings.  The*  lirst  class  cover  wdl  nigh  the 
entire  Bible ;  the  second  include  thoee  again!>t 
Augustinianism,  Apollinarianism.  and  £u- 
nomianisnL  His  extant  works  (much  has 
been  lost)  are  in  Migne,  Pat.  Or.  LXVI.  (See 
H.  Kihn.  Theodnr  v.  Mop.  m.  Juiiiiius  Afri- 
eanuji,  Freiburg  im  Br.»  1880.) 

Theodora  of  TaniUiaeventh  archbishop  of 
OutertNuy ;  b.  at  Tanvs,  Ciiicia,  602 ;  d.  at 
Gamerbaqr,  Sept.  18.  600.   Hia  educaUoo 


was  completed  at  Athens ;  won  reputation  as 
a  pbiloeopher,  although  a  monk,  and  came  to 
Rome,  687.    Tlie  pope  Vltalian  nominated 

him  to  the  soc  of  Canterbury  and  p\it  him 
tl>rou)rh  all  the  t;rudes  from  subflcacou — for 
h<'  apjx'iirs  not  to  have  been  in  orders— to 
tirchbishop,  and  he  left  Rome.  May  27,  668, 
and  arrived  at  Canterbury,  May  87,'  669.  He 
did  a  great  work  in  healing  breaches,  restor- 
ing sees,  educating  the  clergy,  and  in  other 
ways  buildinff  up  tiie  church  in  Britain. 

Theodoret,  bishoii  of  Cyrrhus,  or  Cyrus, 
in  the  pro%inoe  of  £uphratensi.<i,  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  pfescnt  pachalic  of  Aleppo  ;  b. 
at  Antioch  apoont  896 ;  d.  probably  at  Cyrrhus 

about  453.  Ills  mother,  who  was  weatthjr 
and  beautiful,  1«1  a  worldly  life  until,  in  her 
twenty-fourth  year,  curc<l  of  an  eye  trouble 
by  n  reclu.se,  who  e.xhortcd  her  to  alter  her 
life,  she  suddenly  foreswore  society.  It  was 
after  a  married  life  of  thirteen  ytairs,  at  the 
age  of  thirtv,  that  she  bore  a  child,  whom  she 
approprialc3(r  named  Theodoret,  "  the  gjiit  of 
Cfod,'^  beeame  be  was  Hbo  answer  of  many 
prayers.  The  boy  was  trained  by  Theodore 
of  >Ioi)sucstla  (q.v.),  and  enrlv  sho\vc<l  marked 
ability.  His  ])arents  died  when  he  wa^ 
twenty-three  years  old,  and,  promjitlv  giving 
away  the  property  he  inherited,  li<'  betook 
himsdf  to  a  monastery  at  Nicertc.  about  75 
m.  e.  of  Antioch,  where,  Immersed  in  study, 
he  passed  seven  bappv  Tears.  But  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  about  429.  he  was  elected  to 
and  reluctantly  accepted  the  episropnie  of 
Cvrrlnis.  Then  Iwixan  a  cfireer  of  cxtraor- 
dfnarv  activity.  To  leaniing  and  dialectic 
skill  lie  uniteti  sreat  zeal  and  moving  clo- 
micnce  ;  and  wttoal  a  practical  turn  of  mind. 
Hesetouttottprootheieqr  in  his  diocese,  and 
he  encoeeded.  He  beautified  Cjrrhus,  re- 
lieved it  b^  hla  InteroeflBion  of  much  burden- 
some taxation,  and  Increased  it«  hnbitabillty. 
His  services  were  in  gencnd  demand  outside 
of  his  diocese,  but  ho  seMom  journeyed  fur 
from  home.  The  uprooter  of  heresy  in  others, 
he  was  deposed  for  heresy  himself'  by  the  so- 
called  Robber  Synod  of  Ephcsus  (449)  and 
banislicd  to  the  familiar  mouutenrof  Nioerte. 
His  alleged  heresy  was  Nettoriaimm.  but  tiiti 
ho  denied  at  the  'Council  of  Chalcedon  (451X 
jxnd  so  was  restore*!  to  hl.s  sec.  He  was  a 
volununous  writer,  preparing  commentaries 
uptm  a  larsre  ))art  of  the  Bilile,  controversial 
and  spt'citically  thcoloLrieal  treatises,  and  espe- 
cially two  histories,  one  a  continuation  of 
Eusebius  (8W-488)  and  the  other.  The  Bt- 
ligiouM  Hititory,  a  aeries  of  sketches  of  contem- 
porary  saints,  which  Is  fnl!  of  miraculous, 
not  to  sjiy  incredible  .stories.  His  numerous 
JjtttrrH  richly  rejiay  [MTiisal.  (See  his  works 
inMiirne.  r<<t.  (h:  /.XXX  -LXXXIV.  ;  Knc. 
tran.s.,  New  York,  t  hristian  Literature  Com- 
panv  ;  Oxford,  Parker  Soo,  1881,  and  life 
by  ftueldcnpcnning*. 

TheodoBioa  I.,  The  Oreat,  emperor  of  the 
East  ;  \).  at  Caucji,  Jsorth western  >p!iiii.  ;Ut)  , 
brought  up  in  his  father's  camp  in  Britain, 
and  after  Ids  murder,  87(i.  apparently  in  con- 
serioenoe  of  the  inntDe  jeaJoiMif  of  Vakas, 
who  had  all jptondiMitt  penaas  wbow  naaiea 
began  widiTHEOD  put  out  of  the  way,  be> 
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cause  he  hful  loiinif^l  a  medium  had  dedariHl 
that  hL-,  Huccfsisot  would  btar  a  name  bo  Ix?- 
ffioaiag,  retired  to  Caucu,  wbero  he  remained 
va  deepest  obscurity  till  called  bj  Qratian  to 
mooeed  Valena.  879.  He  was  an  energetic 
ntar  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  political  af»ln, 
and  threw  his  whole  authority  on  the  side  of 
orthodoxy.  pcrMxatlng  the  Arians.  Mani- 
cliteans,  ami  otlicr  heretics,  and  by  mentis  i  f 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  {.\S\ ).  tlu!  ftccoiul 
m:umenieul  eounril,  tnakiu.i^  the  Nict-ne  Crmi 
the  creed  of  the  Kusteru  Kmphre.  lie  exerted 
Influence  likewise  la  tfae  West.  He  was 
guU^  of  an  atrodooa  maeMcre  of  7000  pcr- 
Bona  In  reriHige  for  the  murder  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Thessalonira  (390),  and  for  this  act 
was  forbidden  tho  communion  by  Ambrose 
(q  v.)  in  Milan  until  he  hatl  done  penance. 
(See  Guelden penning  and  Island,  Der  Kai»er 
Theodtmu*  der  Gi-^me,  Halle.  1878.) 

Theodotion.   See  Biui.k,  p.  104. 

Theodulph,  bishop  of  Orleans  ;  b.  in  Sii.iin 
aix>ut  758  ;  became  bishop,  80 1  ;  ileiKJsed  for 
allexed  treason,  810  ;  reinstated,  Wil ;  d.  jxt 
liiqw  bj  poiMNi,  at  Orleana.  Sept.  19,  ».M. 
He  was  one  of  the  learned  men  ennmioned  by 
Chaileniagne  to  hfs  oourt ;  wrote  much  ni 

i)rose  and  in  jxietry,  the  latter  much  admired 
n  that  day.  His  works  are  In  Mignc,  Pat. 
Lilt.  CV.,"col9.  iy7-380,  and  his  poems  in 
DUmmler,  I^tetm  Lat.  nrv.  Oar.  i.,  3,  pp.  437- 
m,  629-30.  (See  also  L.  fianuard,  TMO' 
d'l/ff.  Orleans.  1S6(I.) 

Theologla  Q«rmaudca  is  the  name  of  a  little 
book  1/y  an  unknown  author  and  from  an 
uncertain  date,  l)ut  resembling  the  works  of 
the  Grerman  mystics  in  its  general  character. 
It  was  flmt  discioTerad  by  Luther,  and  he  puiv 
IMied  It  at  Wittenberg  In  1S16  and  again 
having  fouud  a  complete  copy  in  ir»18.  In 
Rome  it  was  nut  on  the  Index,  but  in  Ger- 
manv,  Hollanil,  France,  and  England  it  was 
translated  and  much  read.  A  l>etter  manu- 
script was  discovered  at  Wiirzburg  and  edited 
by  P.  Pfeiffer,  Stuttgart,  1851,  from  which 
an  Eng.  trans,  hits  l>een  made  bv  Susanna 
Winkworth,  Loudon,  l^rA,  u.e  ,  1874. 

Theolo^a  or  Theologal,  an  officer  of  the 
Rnnian  Catholic  Church  attached  to  all  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches  in  great  and  pop- 
ulous cities,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
clergy  free  instruction  In  theidQgy.  He  is 
not  necessarily  a  canon,  though  m  practice 
he  is  generally  chosen  ainnng  tlie  omons  of 
tlte  chapter.  Tlie  otHce  was  instituted  by  the 
thiid  Oouncn  of  the  Latetan,  1199. 

Theology  {diyrtrine  of  God)  in  the  widest 
sense  Ls  the  8cien{e  of  reliirion,  •■sp«-clally  the 
Christian  rclifcion  as  l^mi'-lif  in  tin'  ]iil>li'  ami 
develoiH'd  in  the  exi^  rience  of  the  churcJi. 
The  usual  divisions  of  it  an; :  (1)  Excgetical 
theology,  or  biblical  learning  ;  (2)  historical, 
or  church  history  ;  (3)  systematic,  ordoctrinal, 
and  (4)  practical,  whfch  is  concerned  with 
gorenunent.  homiletics.  Htnrcries.  etc.  Ethics 
anil  apologetics  are  usuallv  tri  ated  under  the 
third  head,  althouL'Ii  srune  tln'nk  that  they 
should  Ik'  niaile  a  i-'  imrale  dejiartment.  Prot- 
estant theology  in  general  builds  it^ielf  upon 
the  Bcriptnres,  but  there  Is  a  speculative  the* 


ology  wliich  starts  from  the  intuitions  and 
nrocee<Ls  by  deduction,  and  seeks  to  reioneile 
knowledge  and  faith,  science  and  religion. 

In  a  narrower  semie  theology  means  dog- 
matics, and  includes  1.  ThteUgg  proper  (th«- 
ism,  tfae  Trinity,  the  attributes,  etc)  2.  An- 
thropology (the  origin,  nature,  and  fall  of 
man) ;  8.  Chri»UA'>ffy  (the  person  and  work 
of  Christ);  4,  Pn,  nnatoU^y  (the  jx  rson  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit)  ;  T).  S.fi  ri"/-"j!/  (new 
birth,  justification,  saiu  tiiii  aiion,  et( .)  ;  0. 
EeHeaidogy  (churcli,  sacraments,  and  menus 
of  grace);  7.  Eechatotoajf  (the  miilille  state, 
second  advent,  lesumcnon.  and  judgment). 

In  a  stf  11  narrower  sense  theology  means  the 
doctrine  of  God.  his  exi.stencc,  perfections, 
and  the  di.stincti»ms  in  the  gcxlhead. 

For  LlTBR.VTUHK,  see  I)(H;M.\Tr(  S  to  which 
add,  Ariuinian,  W.  U.  I*o|h',  A  l/i;/^iT  Cute- 
chixmofT heologv,  hontlow,  l^'^'^  ;  Human  Catho- 
lic, L  Wilhelm  and  T.  B.  Scannel,  Manual  o/ 
CotiMIe  rAeoAyy.  London,  1890.  T.Yf.C. 

Theology,  Monmnental.  See  Mohuiiih* 

T.vi,  Theology. 

Theology,  N«w  ZSngUad.  See  NbW  £ira- 
LAKD  THBOLOOT. 

TtMOphanM  of  Bysaatiaaa,  b.  about  758 ;  d. 
816 :  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  Ager,  which 
I  he  had  built  himself  in  Mysia.  .Vsia  Minor, 
and  a  fanalii^d  iniage-worship[>er.  on  account 
of  which  he  was  banishe<l  hy  I.m  ;hi-  Amiin- 
ian,  in  Hi 3,  To  the  island  of  Samothracc.  His 
C'hroiio'jriipliia,  reselling  from  Diocletian  to 
Leo  the  Armintan,  was  edited  by  Classen, 
Bonn.  1889, 9  vols.,  and  is  In  MIgne,  A#.  Grae. 

cvni. 

Theophanes  Oenuneus,  bishop  of  Taura- 
meuium,  Sicily,  in  the  Urst  pari  of  the  11th 
century,  left,' written  in  Oieek,  which  was 
the  langiuige  spoken  In  Us diocese,  ttS  homilies, 
which  were  eoitcd  hy  Boorsus,  Paris.  1044. 

Thsophaiqr  (oflpsaranw  «/  Ocd),  a  term  to 
denote  the  visible  tnanlfeatatlon  of  Ood  to 

men.  such  as  was  made  to  the  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  was  always  acconipani(  <l 
by  a  vision,  and  was  tcnii>orary,  and  is  there- 
fore to  Ik*  di.sting»iishe<l  from  the  iniincdiate 
and  iHTmanent  revelation  of  Go<l  made  in  the 
incarnation  of  bis  8on,  and  generally  denoted 
by  tha  term  epIphaiQr.  T.  W.  C. 

Theophilanthropista  was  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  reliirious  .sect  w  hit  h  aro^e  in  Paris  In 
1798,  during  the  tinie  when  Christiauity  was 
abolished,  and  which  professed  what  may  be 
called  the  natttral  creed.  It  was  fonnded  on 
the  three  ideas — God,  virtue,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  tbe  soul — and  expn'S,sed  in  a  very  sim- 
ple form  cif  worship.  One  of  its  founders, 
Chcmin,  publislied  in  Paris,  in  1796,  Manuel 
(h»  The'>phiUiii(/in//M'M.  which  contains  their 
whole  theology.  Thonuis  Paine  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  and  delivered  a  discourse 
Iwfore  it.  which 'is  found  in  hia  Tha^eal 
Workt.  fn  the  Drat  two  or  three  yean  the 
sect  seemwl  to  thrive,  but  when  Pomanism 
was  allowed  to  return,  it  was  siinjily  jiu^-hed 
out  of  exist«'nce-  The  first  consul,  HnnaiKirte, 
took  their  churches  from  them  in  1802.  and 
after  that  time  nothing  more  was  hesid  of 
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them.   Tlidr  literary  monuments  irere  col- 
lected ami  printed  ul'Biusel,  1797-99,  2  vols. 

^nioophihu,  bishop  of  Alf  ximdrin,  385-412, 
ivas  an  adversary  of  Origin.  Three  of  hig 
Icttenlum  ooin«  dovo  (o  us  ina  Latlo  trans- 
ktfott  l>7  Jerame,  and  are  found  tn  OanaDdl, 
BOL  Pitt.  vii. 

Thsophiluii,  hishop  of  Antioch,  176-H6, 
wrott!  aboul  ISd  an  aiwlogy  of  Clmslianity, 
which  has  bet:a  edited  by  Otto,  Jena,  1861 ; 
Ens.  trans.,  AnU'IHeeiu  Fathen,  ed«,  New 
York.  OhriBttan  Uterature  Company,  vol.  IL, 
8^121.  The  genuineness  of  his  commentary 
on  tlic  posiH'l.s  hiis  Ihhjh  attacked  by  A.  Har- 
Diick  and  defended  by  Th.  Zahn. 

Theophylact,  the  most  learned  cxcgeto  of 
the  Qreek  Churdi  in  hia  dxa ;  b.  promb^y  at 
SuripuR.  on  the  island  of  Enboea.  In  the 
j£g(Min  Sea  ;  spent  his  early  life  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  IxHfinie  tutor  to  C'oastaulinc  Porphyro- 
genitus.thesonof  tliL-  EmjxTor  Miciiael  Ducas  ; 
archbishop  of  Achrida  and  metropolitan  of 
Bulgaria.  107H  ;  »1.  after  1107.  His  fame  rests 
securely  on  his  commentaries,  not,  it  is  true, 
entlnly  original,  but  still  truly  cxegetical,  on 
Hosea,  Jonah,  Nahum.  and  Habbakuk,  and 
on  tiie  Gospels.  Acts.  Pauline  and  Catholic 
Epistles.  But  ho  wrote  much  besides  them. 
(.See  his  works  in  3Iignc,  P>iL  Or.  CXXIII.- 

cxxvr.) 

Thaouiens^,  the  Greek  word  for  Isaniu- 
TION.   Cf.  W.  Koellinif,  ProUgomena  cur 

Tlu'ttpiteuMie,  Bn>l;ni,  1S90.    .See  ]>.  418.  ' 

Theoaophy  (ilirinri  irimloin),  a  so-called  su- 
cred  science,  differing  alike  from  philosophy, 
which  employs  the  ideas  derived  from  natural 
reaacMi  in  mvestigating  the  divine  nature,  and 
from  theology,  which  aupeiadds  to  theae  the 
principles  derfved  from  revelatfon.  Theom> 
phy,  on  the  roiitrury,  professes  to  exclude  all 
diiili  <  ti(s  and  to  (h  rive  itn  knowledge  from 
direc  t  intiiitidn,  nr  from  the  imme<liate  com- 
munications of  (}o<l  himself.  It  Is,  therefore, 
simplv  another  name  for  mrsticism.  It  la 
found  among  all  nations — Hmdus,  Persians, 
Anba,  Greeks  (the  later  Neo-Platonists).  and 
Jews  (the  CabiJists).  Sometimes  it  has  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  ooeolt  science  ( Agrippa 
of  Nettesheim,  Paracelstis),  at  others  in  visions 
(Swedenborg).  and  again  in  rapt  contempla- 
tion (Jacol)  Hoelime.  Octtinger).  Schcllintc. 
in  his  later  writings,  develoit^aclose  approxi- 
mation to  this  mystic  system. 

The  recent  attempted  radTal  of  theoeopby 
1^  some  Americana  wtth  die  aid  of  Wndu 
Buddhlata  is  luuKUy  worOn^  of  notice. 

T.  W.  C. 

Theotokot  (God-bmuing),  a  t«rtn  adopted 
at  the  Councils  of  Ejdietns  (431)  and  Chalcc- 
don  (451)  to  assert  the  trinity  of  our  Lord's 
.  penoQ.  The  himian  nature  he  derived  from 
the  Tfawln  was  ao  int&uldy  united  with 
deitv.  that  the  peraon  she  bore  was  mdly 
divine.  T.  W.  C. 

Tharapentss  {worMppen),  a  sect  of  Jewisli 
aaoetioB  allied  to  the  Essenoa,  described  onlv 
la  a  treatise.  On  a  Cbntanplotfes  £^  ascribed 
to  Phflo.  But  many,  on  several  grounds,  dis- 
pute Philo's  authorship  and  pronotmce  the 
work  a  Christian  forfjery  of  as<'<'tic  oripin. 
The  Therapeutoi  weru  said  to  be  of  both  sext^. 


to  live  in  sepanite  cells,  and  come  together 
only  for  worsldp.  to  eat  onl}'  one  meal  a  day, 
and  tliat  merely  bread  and  W8t«r,  and  to  de- 
rive their  support  from  the  charitable.  (Seo 
Lucius,  IHe  Thertmeutmundihrt  sttllHug, 
Stiaasburg.  1879 ;  J.  Niradil,  Dfe  T/a  lajx  uten, 
Mainz,  1890.)  T.  W.  C. 

Theremin  (ta  rch-meeu),  Ludwig  Friedrich 
Franz,  b.  at  Oramzow,  Brandenburg,  Prus- 
sia, Haich  19,  1780 ;  d.  in  BerUn,  Sept  26, 
1846 ;  atndfed  theology  at  Halle  and  Geneva ; 

was  elected  pastor  oi  the  French  Reformed 
congregation  in  Berlin,  ISIO,  and  api>ointed 
court  preacher  there  in  1H14,  and  professor  of 
homiletics  in  the  university,  lKi9.  Ilis  Elo- 
qnence  a  Virtue  was  translated  into  English 
by  W.  T.  G.  Shcdd,  Andover.  1850,  8d  t>d.. 
1864.  Among  his  other  works  are  AhtiuU 
stambn.  BerUn,  1888-W,  8  vola.,  6th  ed.. 
18S9. 

Theresa,  8te.,  b.  at  Avilii.  Old  Castile.  Sjmin, 
March  28,  I&IQ ;  d.  at  Alba  de  Liste,  Oct.  15, 
VSfH ;  enteral  the  order  of  the  Carmelites  in 
1934,  and  began  In  1861  to  reform  the  order, 
whidi  resulted  in  the  establislmient  before 
her  death  of  17  niumcries  and  15  monasteries 
of  Bjirefooted  Carnu  lites  or  Theresisms.  Her 
works,  niystical  and  nseetic4il,  havi-  ii(ijx?ari'd 
in  many  "collecteil  editions,  e.  g.,  Salamanea, 
1587,  Paris,  1847.  There  is  a  complete  French 
tianalation  edited  by  Higne,  Paris.  1840-46, 
4  vols.  Her  life  waa  written  in  EngUsh  by 
I  >r  iria  French,  London,  1875. 

Thessaloniana,  Epistles  to.  These  were 
the  earliest  of  Paul's  writings  and  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  They  were 
written  from  Corinth,  a.d.  62  and  88.  The 

first  W!is  sent  after  receiving  Timothy's  good 
re|M)rt  of  their  faith,  and  also  t)f  .some  diffl- 
culties  among  them.  Accordingly  he  tli  inks 
God  for  their  otlvancement  (<'h.  i.),  expresses 
his  loving  care  for  them  (ii..  iii.),  urges  them 
to  holiness  (iv.  1-12),  comforts  them  under 
bereavement  by  mention  of  C9iilst's  advent 
(iv.  IJV-v.  11),  and  concludes  wlUi  Various  ad- 
monitions (v.  12-28).  But  leemfng  that  his 
words  had  Ix.'cn  misai>prehendf  il,  he  wroto 
again,  commending  th<-ir  faith  in  trial  i2  ).», 
correcting  their  error  in  exp'cting  the  inune- 
dinte  (wlvent  of  Christ  (ii.),  and  gives  direc- 
tions to  meet  the  evils  this  error  nad  caused 
(liL ).  The  epistles  are  of  nndouhted  genuine* 
ness.  and  bear  the  hnpreas  of  the  apoetle'a 
great  lovinsr  heart.  (Sec  the  commentaries  on 
the  two  Epistles  bv  Eillie  [N.  Y..  1880].  Lango 
[1H69],  Eadie  [I^ndon,  I'^TT],  .1.  Kiitehinson 
[1884].  the  PtUpit  Commentary  .M.  P. 

Sadler  [1800],  W.  A.  Stewon  [Phitedelphia, 
1891]).  T.  W.  C. 

Thes-sii-lon>i'-oa  {eonquett  of  TJtemtJu),  k 

seaport  at  the  heatl  of  the  Themaii'  (Jul?  ;  in 
Paul's  time  a  fre«  eily  and  the  mit.>t  i>opulous 
in  Macctlonia.    Paul  visited  it,         ;J8.  and 

E reached  tliree  Sabbaths  In  the  synagogue, 
ut  was  driven  away  by  persecution  (Acts 
xvtt.).  He  left  8ih»  and  Timothy  to  carry 
on  thework  he  bad  aucoeesfuUv  begun.  The 
"rulers"  (Acts  xvii.  6)  are  "  politardlS,"  n 
term  that  occurs  here  only  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  but  is  foviud  on  a  local  triumphal  arch. 
erected  after  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
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The  dty  still  mrrlvw  under  the  name 

Salonika,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extenRive  com- 
meroe.  Population.  80,000.  It  ubouuds  in 
brokm  eolnouit  and  Molpland  fmgments. 

T.  W.  C. 

Th«n'-daa  (Ood-given),  an  impostor  '^-ho  in- 
stieated  a  rebellion  that  cumc  tf>  ii  wrctcJml 
vnd  in  the  time  of  Aujriistus  (Acts  v.  ;j(5). 
Tlic  Tliruihi.';  .Jiis<_'{)hus  ineulions  Wiis  eleven 
years  later  than  Gamaliel 's  time,  but  the  name 
being  a  common  one  at  that  period,  H  nuf 
-well  have  been  borne  by  diflerent  ncMmi. 

tTw.  c. 

TlM«g7,  a  term  wUob  arose  among  the 
Neo-Platooista  in  Alexandria,  denotes  a  sci- 
enoe  by  which  it  becomes  possible  to  man  to 
Influence  the  will  of  the  gods.  Wherever  this 
magical  science  Bpre/Mf  it  transformed  all 
other  ideas,  reh^Mnu-^  as  wrll  as  pWIWftphiCIlK 
into  stupid  buperbtitiotui. 

TUmneh.  (teersh).  Belatldi  Wtlhdm  Jo- 

sias,  Ph.D.  (.Munich.  183N).  Irvingite  ;  b.  at 
Munich.  Nov.  5,  1817  ;  d.  ul  IJiLsel,  Dec.  8. 
18H5  ;  studied  at  Munich.  Erlaiiirrn.  ami 
Tubingen,  ami  was  in  184;j  ui)poiute(l  professor 
of  the<jl()<:y  at  ilarburg,  but  liaring  been  won 
over  by  the  Irvingitcs,  at  that  time  active  in 
Genua'ny,  he  resigned  in  IHHO,  Joined  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  was  pastor  of 
small  con^re^tions,  and  was  supi'rintendent 
nf  tlie  Irvnifrilt!  congreirations  in  North  (ler- 
muny  (ISfjO-AO),  in  South  Oerniany  and  Suit- 
zeriiind  ( IHC)! »-(;.}  (.  ill  South  (fcrniauy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Austria,  1875,  till  death.  Of  hw 
numerous  writings  there  have  appeared  in 
£ng.  trans,  in  London.  The  Mdarg  the 
Christian  Church,  1853;  OJMMfiut  Fbm^ 
Life,  n.e.,  1856;  On  the  Chrittian  Common- 
weaith,  Edlnbanch.  1879 :  T/ie  Book  of  Oen- 
etie,  London^  1978 ;  Lffit  «f  AM<n  0oM, 
1884. 

TUetmar,  b.  in  Saxony  of  noble  ancestry, 

July  2".  976  ,  d.  at  Mersehurtr,  where  he  had 
lK.'en  bishop  since  Km.  Dec.  1.  1018.  He 
wrote  a  chronich?  whose  latter  part,  1002-  ; 
1018.  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
history  of  Qermany.  The  whole  work  has 
been  edited  by  Lappenben  in  Mo»,  Oerm. 
But.  Hi.,  and  tmndated  uito  Oennan  by 
Laurent.  1849. 

Thilo,  Johann  Karl,  b.  at  Langensalza, 

25  m.  n.w.  of  Erfurt,  ThuringUi.  Nov.  88. 
1794  :  d.  at  Halle,  May  17,  1858 ;  studied  ; 
tteologv  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor  at  Halle  in  iH'22.  Of  his  (''>'!<  r  Apoe- 
fJfpA««.  the  first  vol.,  The  A-jxirryph'tL  ^iomeU, 
appeare<i  at  Leipzig  in  \KVi,  tlie  Acta  Petri 
«t  PvnUi,  1838.  and  Acta  Andrea  et  MattMa, 

Thlrlwall,  Oooaop,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  I 
1840),  bishop  of  St.  David  s  ;  h.  at  Stepney, 
London,  Jan.  11.  1797  ;  d.  at  Bath,  July  27, 
1875.  A  precoclouH  student,  his  J*rimitin  ap- 
pened,  London,  1809.  He  nassed  from  the 
Charter-honse  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1814 ;  became  a  fellow,  1818 :  ordained,  18f7- 
88:  rector  of  Kirbv.  Yorkshire,  ;  bishop 
of  8t.  David's,  1840-74.  His  liberal  principles 
Undered  furtber  promotion ;  he  was  the  obIt 


prdale  who  Toted  fbr  Irish  dlieBtabHdunent, 
and  raftued  to  demand  Colenso's  resignation. 
He  translated  Schleiermacher's  E»«tii/  on  the 
Gutpel  of  St.  Ltike,  London,  1H2.'»,  and  with 
Julius  Hare,  Nlebuhr's  Ilittory  of  Home,  vols. 
L,  ii,  182tWil.  His  V/wtory  of  Grufe,  which 
ranks  next  to  Grote's,  app^UH)d  in  Lardner'a 
Cyeiopctdia,  1885-40,  and  in  8  vols.,  1845-58. 
His  Anna  •n«  (chiefly  bis  memorable  (7Aamw> 
were  edited  bv  Dean  Perowne  in  8  vols. .  1878-> 
78,  and  his  Uttrrx  in  8  vols.,  1881-82.  Carlylo 
called  him  "  a  right  aiid  honest-hearted  man, 
full  of  knowlKlge  and  sense."  an<l  Dr.  Gar- 
nett  ' '  as  schoUr,  critic,  and  ecclesiastical 
statesman  almiMt  abore  praise."  F.  M.  B. 

Tholnck,  Friedricb  Aorost,  b.  at  Breslau, 
March  80,  1799  ;  d.  in  Halle,  June  10.  1877  ; 
studied  Oriental  languages  and  tlnolngy  in 
Berlin,  where  he  couversetl  intimately  with 
the  pietistic  circles  ;  was  in  1824  njinointed 
professor  extraordinary  there,  and  in  1828 
ordinary  professor  at  Hulle,  whoe  he  n* 
mained  till  hia  death ;  one  of  the  repireNnta» 
tlTca  and  leaden  of  the  evangelical  movement 
not  only  in  his  univLTsity,  but  in  his  church 
and  in  Ciiristendom.  Of  his  works,  the  two 
most  wldelv  n*nd  are  Sin  and  Ruhutption, 
Eng.  trans,  by  Hyland,  repub.  in  Boston,  1854. 
under  the  title  (inido  and  Julimi,  and  Jloure 
of  Devotion,  translated  by  Robert  Menzics,  18—, 
n.e..  Edinburgh  and  New  York.  1876.  Hb 
Commentaries  on  Romans^  John,  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Hebrews,  ana  Psalms  have  all 
Ijcen  translated  into  English,  and  4  vols,  of 
his  sermons  under  different  titles.  He  also 
wrote  several  works  of  a  histf)ri(  ul  character, 
Lutheriache  Theologen  'WitttidM-ryg  tin  17. 
Jahrhundert,  Hambtirg,  1852 ;  J/anakademische 
Leben  im  17.  Jahrhundert,  Hambui^,  1858-M» 
8  Tola.;  Getehiehte  dee  JtatioiuiSttmve,  Bolill* 
1860,  nnflnisbed.  His  life  was  written  bj 
Leopold  Witte,  Bielefeld.  1884-88,  8  Tob. 

Thonuui  (twin),  also  called  Didvmus.  oneef 
the  twelve.  His  birthplace  and  calling  are 
unknown,  though  be  was  probably  a  Galilean. 

,  He  s<xms  to  have  iH^en  of  an  Impulsive  tem- 
'  |H;rament.  devote<l  to  Christ  (.John  \i.  IG),  yet 
somewhat  gloomy  (xiv.  Th.  and  slow  to  Ikj 
convinc-ed  even  of  a  joyful  truth  (xx.  19-29). 
The  earlier  fathers  8i»>''he  preai  hed  in  Feraia, 
the  later  in  India,   He  aunered  martyrdom. 

T.  W.  C. 

Thomtui  Aquinas,  the  lending  theologian  of 
the  Dominicans,  now  exaltefl  to  the  same 
1  place  in  general  Catholic  theology  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  i)res4nt  jJope,  Leo 
XIII.  (1879) ;  b.  in  the  ea.'-tle  of  Hoec  a  Sicca, 
near  Aanino,  the  birthphMse  of  Juvenal,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Naples.  Italy,  in  1885  or 
1227  :  d.  near  Terracina,  March  7.  1274.  He 
wa.s  of  a  noble  fandiy,  and  designetl  for  a. 
I  pnliticid  cnnxT  ;  Imt  lie  felt  himself  drawn  to 
the  new  onlcr  of  the  Dominicans,  nn<l  after 
much  opposition  he  entered  it  in  1244.  and  the 
followingyear  went  to  study  with  Albert  the 
Great  at  Cologne.  Hb  talents  were  soon  per- 
ceived by  hb  teadwr,  who  predicted  for  him 
a  brilliant  future.  He  went  in  the  same  year 
to  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  iMiehelor 
in  1248,  and  then  taught  in  various  places,  as 
la  Ookfgne,  and  thai  ^ter  ofdtaiation  (1881) 
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to  Paris,  where  be  was  made  doctor  in  1S57. 

onlv  after  tlio  contest  between  the  university 
amf  the  meuilicant  orders  hm\  Ixi'n  brought 
to  II  luippy  conclusion  by  the  intervention  of 
the  pope.  He  coutiuueil  to  teuch  at  Parl<*, 
and  thMi  tn  rarious  plaoea  in  Italy  after  1261. 
■fle  was  employed  in  manj  learned  tobora  hj 
dffFerent  popes,  and  drawn  Into  practical 
ufTain^,  but  in  tlie  midst  of  all  these  diver- 
sions he  was  active  fn)m  the  first  in  literary 
work.  {Kirticularly  after  liis  return  to  Italy 
in  the  cniposition  of  Jiis  Sniinini.  He  was 
on  his  \\  iiy  to  a  church  council  at  Lyons  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  canonized  July 
18. 182a,  and  in  1567  named  tbeflfth  doctor 
of  the  church  by  Pius  V. 

The  writinin  of  Thonun  wbj  be  divided 
Into  sevrTil  ruis.-ies.  The  philosopliinal  rnn- 
sist  luryrly  in  (oiiiiiietiturics  upon  Aristmlc. 
His  cxfiieticul  works  are  of  little  valur,  [hi- 
best  lx;ing  a  contiuuou.s  exposition  of  the  go.s- 

Eels,  the  so-called  Cuttitu  A>ire>t  (see  l)elow), 
I  which  he  has  incorporated  numerous 
extracts  from  the  previous  church  writers. 
His  chief  apologetical  compositioa  la  his 
Summa  of  the  Cathalie  Faith  Afjaingt  the  Oen- 
tilex,  dircf-tcd  principally  nu-ain-t  the  .Moham- 
medans. His  most  important  works  are  those 
pertaining  to  systematic  llieology.  of  which 
tliere  are  many,  the  chief  Ixiing  the  iiuntmn 
tathis  The'Aoffur  already  uieutioaed. 

Tiie  system  of  Thomas  may  be  described  in 
mnml  as  the  completed  Cauiolic  system  of 
Uie  Middle  Ages,  incorporated  In  the  OathoUc 
Church  by  the  result  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
His  primary  sup{tosition  is  that  of  scholasti- 
cism, that  all  knowlwljrc  is  harmonious,  and 
also  that  that  w  hich  is  attained  liv  the  reason 
must  agree  with  Uie  doctrines  of  the  church, 
which  are  given  man  hy  revelation,  nnd  are 
not  to  be  questioned.  He  thus  fully  repre- 
sents In  fafanelf  his  period,  and  fonnsthe  ape.x 
of  schola.stic  development.  There  are  two 
classes  of  religious  truth,  those  which  reason 
c«n  attain,  but  which  need  tin-  ilivinr  n  vcla- 
tion  for  llieir  full  proof,  aiul  thosu  wijicli  are 
objects  of  revelation  entirely.  Yet  there  nms 
through  the  system  a  subtle  conflict  between 
reason  and  revelation.  In  spite  of  the  au- 
thori^  which  he  aaccibaa  to  the  church,  it  is 
fntaeeting  to  obeerve  that  Thomaa  piaoea  the 
Scriptures  at  the  head  of  the  authorities  used 
in  proof  of  doctrines.  As  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  his 
interpretations  are  often  of  little  value.  In 
his  doctrine  of  God  he  i^ves  several  proofs  of 
the  divine  existence,  rejecting,  however,  the 
Anselniic  prfH>f .  The  positive  foundation  of 
his  doctrine  is  that  Ood  is  the  inflnile  being 
whose  essence  Is  action.  He  aeeka  in  tarfous 
ways  to  m:ike  the  doctrine  of  the  Trtnlty  in- 
telM^ible.  representing  the  filiation  as  the  pro- 
cession of  tlie  Word  out  of  the  divific  tliontrht, 
and  tiie  spiratioQ  as  the  procession  of  the  di- 
Tine  love.  His  doctrine  of  providence  refers 
everythiug  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  phy* 
aicai  world  to  the  supreme  cauaality  of  God. 
Otnce  Ood  mka  all  thtnga,  he  must  have  had 
the  thought  of  this  always  in  his  mind— that 
is,  must  have  predetermined  all  thiiiL's.  Then' 
is  a  double  predeatination,  to  life  and  death. 
Be  makes  attMnplato  aave  the  freedom  of  the 


I  will  In  order  to  rescue  responsibility,  and  dis- 

I  ting\iislies  Ix'tween  natural  (necessary)  causes 
!  and  moral  (contingent)  cau.ses.  And  yet.  in 
fact,  there  is  uo  place  in  his  system  for  a  fret- 
will.  Men  are  free  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  the  subjects  of  the  divine  activity  pabsin'g 
through  them  as  channels.  His  deflmtion  of 
miracle  tended  also  to  Increase  the  disposition 
to  expect  the  miraculous  in  daily  affairs. 
Original  sin  t  ousisLs  only  in  the  lack  of  super- 
natural a-ssistance.  As  to  the  atonement, 
Thomas  took  lower  ground  than  An.selm. 
Reconciliation  might  have  been  effected  in 
some  other  way  liad  God  willed.  God  might 
alio  forgive  w  uhout  satisfaction,  as  a  private 
man  can  do.  The  doctcioesof  Justification 
and  sanctificatiOD  are  treated  fioiu  the  sacta- 
mental  theory  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
need  not  lie  further  considen-d  ht  re.  Tiiomjis 
did  al.so  nmch  for  elhics,  bnt  liis  \shn!i-  tn  at- 
meiit  of  this  subject  was  somewhat  t<»o  em- 
piric, not  ideal. 

LiT£KATi'iis.— The  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  are  partially  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  sup- 
plement ;  last  complete  edition,  Parma.  1B5S- 
7l.  25  vols.,  4to  ;  n.e.  under  the  patronage 
of  T,eo  XIII..  who  is  a  great  aamirer  of 
Aipiinas,  Home,  l!^S2,  t^(\i[.  Tlu-reisa  French 
tians.  nf  the  S'liiniul,  i'.-uis.  lS5o-."il,  IS  vols., 
and  a  German  one  by  C  M.  Schneider,  He- 
gen.sburg,  IHUO  ;  and  Eng.  trans,  of  the  Cutina 
Aurea  (on  the  Oospelsj.  Oxford.  1841-45,  8 
vols.,  n.e.,  1870.  6  vols.:  Homlia  fir  th» 
Whole  ChrUtian  Tear,  London,  1867  ;  Tha 
VeHfffible  Strrainetit  of  the  Attar,  1871.  For 
his  life  seeK.  B.  Vaui;han,  1871-72,  2  vols., 
abrid^icil  ed.,  1  vol.,  1875;  F.  Hays,  1889. 
For  his  philosophy  and  theology  see  Thomas 
Harper,  The  MeUiphynicg  of  Ute  >ichool,  Lon- 
don, 1H60,  sqq. ;  and  the  treatises  by  Gundsalv 
Feldncr,  Gias.  1800 ;  V.  Lipperheide,  Munich. 
1890 ;  Ft.  J.  V.  de  CNwt,  Regensborg.  1890, 
and  L.  Crolet,  Besan9on,  1890.     F.  II.  F. 

Thomas  a  Becket.    See  Becket,  p.  92. 

Thomas  aKempis.   See  Kkmpis,  p.  471. 

Thomas  Christians.  See  Cqristians  of 
St.  Thomas,  p.  160. 

Thomas  of  Oelano,  a  native  of  Celano, 
Southern  Italy,  and  about  1221  gen«al  of  the 
Franciscan  order  in  Oennaw,  li  gencnlly 
recognized  as  the  audiar  of  the  oldest  life  of 

Francis  of  Assisi  and  of  the  celebrated  hymn 
IHet  ira,  diet  iUa  (q.v.)* 


TIDanovn.  b.  at  Fnenlana,  Leon, 

d.  at  Vale 


Spain.  1187;  d.  at  Valencia.  Nov.  8.  l.Vw 
enteretl  tlie  onler  of  the  Augustininn  Ilcrnnts 
in  1.'j17  ;  bc^caiiic  iln-  confessor  of  Charles  V. 
and  archbishop  of  Valencia,  nnd  w  :is  canon- 
ized by  Alexamler  VII.,  1668.  His  life  was 
written  in  Spanish  bv  Queveda  and  trans- 
lated faito  Frmchby  Maiinboiirg,  Paris,  1008. 

Thomas,  David,  D.D.  (Waynesburg  Col- 
lege, Pennsvlvania,  1862).  Congregationalift ; 
b.  at  IIollvbush-Vat.s«)U,  Penibrokeshire, 
Wales.  Fbb.  1.  1818 :  educated  at  Cheahunt 
(College,  Buckingham  ;  entered  tiie  Indepen- 
dent ministry,  1841  ;  was  minister  of  Stock- 
well  Independent  Church,  London.  1846-74  ; 
fdonded  la  18B6  the  Nntimial  Newspapv 
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League  Company,  and  in  1861  the  Working 
Meo's  Club  and  Institute  Unioiu  ;  originated 
the  Universitj  of  Wales  Jn  tBSBt  and  the  Uni- 
rmaty  College,  which  was  opBiiMlat  Aberytt- 
wlth  m  1677.  He  te  a  Broad  Charebmaa,  rec- 
ognizine  that  as  ChriHt  is  tin-  only  rcvealer 
of  absolute  truth,  he  is  not  to  Ik-  iuterpreted 
by  tilt'  Old  T«*KtunH'nt  writers  or  liv  the  apos- 
tles, but  they  are  all  to  be  intcrpreiwl  bj'  him. 
He  is  best  known  as  tlie  wiitor  of  Tfie  Jlomi- 
UH.  London.  1851-«i.  SO  vols.,  and  of  the 
BmUUaHe  LOrarf,  1888,  aqq. 

Thomasin  of  Zlrklaria,  a  native  of  the  Tyrol, 
wrote  in  I2irt  Ikr  veiiUehe  Gtut,  a  didactic 
poem  of  considerable  interest  for  the  true 
ooBoeption  of  the  religious  state  of  the  time, 
edited  by  Rackert,  Leipzig.  185S. 

Thomasiua,  Qk>ttM»d,  b.  at  Egenhausen, 
Wortemberg,  18U2 ;  d.  at  Brlaagen,  Jan.  24. 
1875^  having  been  profawor  of  syMemasle  IIm- 
olo|^  there  ^ace  1842.  His  two  principiil 
woras  are  Origitut.  Nuremberg:,  IKiT.  ami 
Dis  chriKtlifhe  Diifnic  iKjifchirltt',  Erlangcu, 
1H74-76.  2  vols.,  2<i  ed.  by  Bonwetsch  and 
t^cibtrg.  1890. 

ThoouMiu,  Zicnls,  b.  at  Aiz,  17  m.  n.  of 
Ukraeflles,  Aug.  28,  1619 ;  d.  in  Paria,  Dec. 

21.  1697  ;  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Omtory  in  l&ii,  and  published  in  Paris  in 
167K-7y,  Auritnne  tt  S'>>irt:Ue  l}im-ij>U di 
I'J^jlUe  touchaat  le$  MnSjicet  el  let  Btneficien, 
Z  vwa.  fol.,  % ataadard  work  on  its  aubjaet. 

Thompaon.  Joteph  Parrish,  D.I).  (Hiir- 
Tard.  1856).  LL.I).  (University  of  New  York, 
186»),  Cougri  gatioualist  ;  b.  in  I'hiludelphia, 
Aug.  7.  1819  ;  <1.  in  lierlin,  Sept.  20,  18T9, 
He  graduated  at  Yale,  1838 ;  was  paator  at 
New  UaTeBLlSilMS,  and  of  tha  Broadway 
IVibernacle,  Kew  Yoric,  1845-71.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Xew  Eiif;l<tnder,  184.3.  and  of 
the  Iiidejirnfhnt,  New  York,  1848.  on  whirh 
lie  did  nxiich  cilitorial  work  fur  foiirtcrn  years. 
He  was  proHiinent  as  a  preacher,  wriler,  pa- 
triot, reformer,  and  philantliroplil.  In  1871 
his  health  gave  way  and  ho  removed  to  Ber- 
lin, hoping  to  continue  researches  begun  on  a 
visit  to  Egypt  in  1858.  Here  he  became,  in 
Dorner's  words,  "  a  living  link"  between 
America  and  Germany,  and  won  honors  and 
Influence  liardly  inferior  to  Buvard  Taylor's. 
His  constant  and  varied  activfty  help<-d  the 
progress  of  American  ideas  abrx)a<l,  and  tlie 
cause  of  religious  liberty.  Among  liLs  many 
publicatioBsare  Tha  Theoim  of  ^ArM.  2(ew 
York.  1870 ;  Okurt^  and  mat$  in  ^  mUed 
StaU-fi.  1873,  and  The  United  <^f.itii>  <rn  a  37j- 
iion,  1877.  He  "  struck  one  niorti  blow  for 
liberty  "  just  Itefore  his  death  !)y  the  wldress 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria  in  behalf  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  F.  M.  B. 

Thomson,  WtlUam  McOInra,  D.D.  (Wa- 
bash College.  Crawfordsville.  Ind.,  1868), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Spring  Dale,  m  ar  Cin- 
cinnati. O.,  Dec.  ;n.  1806;  graduated  at 
■Miiiini  College,  Oxford.  <)  ,  1^2(3:  studied  at 
Princeton  Tlieological  Seminary,  New  Jersey, 
189^47 ;  ordain^  an  evangelist  bv  Frea- 
bytoy  of  Chichinatl,  O..  Oct.  18^  18» ;  was 
mkiioiiary  in  Syria  and  FalaaUiie  nadsr  A.  B. 
0.  F.  IL  and  Frabjteita&  Board  of  Focdlgii 


Missions,  1883-49,  ia'>0-.')7,  lHr,9-7G,  and 
wrote  The  Land  and  the  Hook,  New  Yorlt, 
1859,  2  vols.,  rewritten  and  adorned  with  nu- 
merous illustrations,  1880-w{,  :i  vols. 

Thorah  {UaeJUti^,  the  onlinary  name  for 
the  Mosaic  code.  In  Babylon  arose  a  custom 
of  ohaarviug  at  the  doae  of  tlie  Feast  of  Taber- 
nadea  a  FMat  of  (he  Law,  which  oon^ted  In 

reading  and  chanting  and  distributing  alms 
and  nriajenls.  The  copying  of  the  Thorah 
was  di/iu-  by  trained  men  uiuier  severe  restric- 
tions as  to  material,  ink,  stylus,  columns, 
lines,  sliafK.'  and  size  of  the  letters,  spaces, 
ern)rs,  and  blots.  The  greatest  accuracy  was 
tluis  KtK'ureil,  and  all  men  are  greatly  indebte<l 
to  the  ■Te\\  s  for  their  conscientious  fidelity  ia 
preserving  the  aacrad  text.         T.  W.  0. 

Thorn,  an  old  Polish  city,  but  a  Prussian 
poowMaioo  ai&oe  1798,  waa  the  meetlDg-phkoa 
of  an  important  conference,  the  so-called  CW> 

loquium  mritatimm,  1645.  and  the  scene  of  a 
horrible  massacre,  1724.  'I'he  a)nference  waa 
convened  by  I^adislaus  IV.,  con.sisted  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  lie- 
formed,  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  the  Lu- 
therans, and  sat  from  Aug.  IH  till  Nov.  21. 
Its  object  waa  to  bring  about,  if  not  a  unitm, 
at  least  »  better  amdM  cMeiMtf  between  tha 
various  denominatfons  within  the  Polish 
realm.  Utit  nothini:  was  achieved,  tliough 
tlie  momlx.*rs  .H<  i>nratfd  with  recijirocal  cour- 
tesies and  assurances.  The  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure was  the  arrogance  of  the  Jesuits,  and  this 
was  also  the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  1724. 
Some  Protestants  witnessing  the  passage  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  procession  Dared  tlteir  heads, 
but  neglected  to  bend  their  knees.  Reproved 
in  an  insulting  manner  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Jesuit  college,  a  commotion  aro>e  in  the  street, 
and  when  tlie  Jesuits  tired  on  the  iK  oi>le  from 
the  windows  of  the  college,  the  building  was 
stormed  and  bloody  revenge  taken.  A  royal 
(ommituse  was  iq;ipointed  to  investigate  the 
case,  and  the  magror  of  tlie  city,  t<^gether  with 
sevnal  other  prominent  Protsstants,  were  sen- 
tenccfl  to  death  and  executed.  (8ee  Ledder- 
hose.  Dim  Blutbad  ton  I'hom  im  1784,  Basel, 
1862.)  0.  P. 

Thom  in  tha  Flesh,  Panl'B.  Ths  nalan 

of  this  thorn  or  "  stake,"  R.  V.  (8  Cor.  xil. 

7-10),  hits  been  greatly  (jucstioned.  Snme  sup- 
po.se  it  to  liave  been  spiritual,  either  si'usual 
temptations  O^'Ji'innisis)  or  doubts  arising 
from  liis  sinful  paist  (Luther,  Calvin,  etc.). 
Others  refer  it  to  his  p-rsec  utious  or  adver- 
sariea  (Chrysostom  ana  the  Qreek  Fathers). 
But  tt  18  more  likely  to  have  been  a  bodily  ail- 
ment, which  can  no  further  be  defined  than 
that  it  was  acute,  in  some  way  humiliating,  a 
Idndmnct^  to  the  apostle's  ef1irien(  \  .  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  coiu  ealed  from 
others,  and  was  continuous  or  recurrent. 
Paul's  earnest  pn^ers  could  not  obtain  its  re- 
moval, but  ha  recci'nNl  grace  to  bear  it,  even 
in  such  mamm  aa  to  malie  liim  glory  in 
inHrmltSas.  T.w.C. 

Thomdike,  Herbert,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  about  1590 ;  d.  at  Chiswick,  7  m.  w.  bv  s. 
of  London,  1878.  He  entered  Cambridge, 
1818;  beoMnecamm  of  Lincoln.  1888;  vicar 
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of  Claybrooke,  Ijeicestershire,  1639  ;  ret  tor  of 
Barlttj,  Herts,  1642 ;  master  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege^ 1643 ;  ejected  under  the  parliament  ; 
canon  of  Weatmtnater*  16ttl:  nomber  of  the 
Savoj  Conference,  and  of  ConToeatlon.  Ho 
was  a  lcarn(>(l  but  obscure  writer  on  Angli- 
can side.  His  theolojncal  wtirks  were  col. 
lectcd  at  Oxford  iu  6  vols.,  ls44-.'»7  ;  the  chief 
of  them  is,l//  Kpihxin)  to  the  Tragedyof  the 
Church  of  Eufjltnd,  London,  1659.  Btfides 
tb«M  he  pubUahed  a  Hebrew,  grriac,  and 
Anblc  lexmm,  inS,  and  helped  Walton  with 
his  Polyglot,  1654-07.  F.  M.  B. 

ThomwelL  Jamaa  H«nley,  D.D.  (JelTer- 
■on;  Humptkn  Sidney;  Centre  College, 
Kentucky,  uU  1845),  LL  D.  (Oglethorpe  Uiii 
vcraity,  Georgia,  1857),  Pre»b\'terian ;  b. 
In  Marlborough  Diatrict.  S.  C.  Dec. ».  1812  ; 
&,  at  Ohaimte,  N.  C.  Aug.  l,  1809.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  1831  ;  whs  pits 
tor  at  Laneaster,  S.  C,  1835-37,  and  at  Co- 
lumbia, 1840-41  ;  profe>isor  at  Soutli  Ciirolina 
CJollege.  Columbia.  1«38-4(J.  and  (iu  the  chair 
of  sacred  literature)  1841-5^ ;  its  ^^resident. 
1861-^ ;  professor  in  South  Carolma  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  18IHMI2.  He  founded  and 
edited  the  SouOum  <ituarterlg  SnietOf  1865- 
57.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Old 
School  General  A-^^^-mhly,  and  it.s  moderator 
in  1847.  His  writiugs  were  etlited  liy  J.  B. 
AdgiT  ftnd  J.  L.  Girardeau  In  4  voK.,  \{U-h- 
mond,  1871-78,  and  hia  Life  and  Letters  bv 
Bw  M.  Palmer,  1875.  F.  M.  B. 

Iherold,  Anthony  Wilson,  D.D.  (by  diplo- 
ma, 1877),  lonl  bishop  of  Itochestcr,  'Church 
of  England  ;  b.  at  Hougham,  .Tnin;  I'l.  1^2^->  ; 
educated  at  Oxford  ;  was  ortiaiue<l  priest  in 
1850  ;  held  varioua  pastoral  charges  ;  Ix-cauie 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  1877 :  translated  to 
Winchester,  1891.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
popular  devotional  toIiumb  Th*  Prmnce  cf 
VhHti,  London,  1869.  IMh  ed..  1884 ;  Ths 
Q9»]hI  of  ChrtKt,  1881.  5th  ed..  1884;  The 
Cttiiin  of  ChrUt  on  the  Young,  1882,  2d  cd., 
18S3  ;  The  Yoke  of  Christ.  1883,  7th  ed.,  1887. 

Thr««  Chapter  Ooatroveny.  See  Chap- 
ma,  Thrkb. 

Thugs,  a  Hindu  sect,  which  by  tlie  Twy 
worship  of  the  g(>d(les.s  Kali  wa.s  lc<i  to  com- 
mit the  most  outrageous  crimci,  and  finally 
sank  down  into  a  mere  gane  of  criminals. 
Thqr  terrorised  a  largo  dlstiict  of  India  for 
mai^  year*,  until  fliulj^pat  down  b7  the 
Korernment  between  18W  and  1818.  (See 
^Ir  adows  Taylor,  Th$  Oon^mhM  if  a  Th^, 
London,  1858.) 

SeeUnni  ahd  Tbummum. 


Thorificati.   See  Lapsed,  p.  488. 

Thy-a-tl'-ra,  a  city  of  Lydia,  In  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  river  Lycus,  between  Sardis  and 
Pergamo*;.  Dyeing  waaan  Important  branch 
of  it.s  bu.sine«8  from  Homer'a  time,  and  the 
first  New  Testament  mention  of  it  (Acts  zri. 
14)  connects  it  with  the  purple-seller.  Lydia. 
It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  .Vsia  (Hev.  ii.  18,  34).  The  city  on  its  site, 
now  called  Ak-hLssar,  "the  wliite  ca-stle," 
has  17.000  inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  Uie 
•earletdoOidyedtiiere.  T.  W.  C. 

TtanwMtlMaMMby  whloii  tboOfMlDi 


designated  the  head-dress  of  the  great  king 
of  Persia,  and  is  now  the  specific  name  for 
the  bead -drees  of  the  pope  on  grand  occasions. 
It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  cap  of  gold  doth, 

pointed  at  the  top,  and  encircled  with  three 

crowns,  one  alH)Vo  tlie  otlu  r,  nf  \\)u(-li  the 
first  was  adopted  iu  tliu  lentury,  the  sec- 
ond in  the  12lh.  and  the  tliini  in  the  14lh. 
The  exa(>t  dates,  however,  in  the  history  of 
this  peculiar  vestment  are  as  unoerttdn  as  the 
meaning  of  its  coniiwsition. 

Ti-be'-ri-as,  a  town  iu  Galilee  foundwl  br 
Herod  Antipas,  and  niuiicil  ()y  him  aftrr  the 
Emperor  Tilx.Tiu'^.  It  was  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geuuesarct,  to  which 
sometimes  it  gave  its  ow  n  name  (.John  vi.  1, 
xxi.  1).  It  was  an  important  town,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  our  Lord'a  visiting  it  After 
tlie  fall  of  Jennalem  it  Iwcame  a  nmous  «eat 
nf  Jewisli  learning,  where  the  MLshna  was 
eompiled,  a.u.  l&U,  and  the  bililical  Massorah. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  holy  <  itieji  of  the  Jews. 
The  modem  town.  Tnliariyeli.  was  half  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1887.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  3000.  T.  W.  C. 

Ti-b«'>ri-as,  Olaudiua  Nero,  was  tlie  step- 
son and  sueeeAsor  of  Augustus  (I.uke  iii.  1). 
He  began  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  continued  on 
the  throne  twenty-three  yean.  He  was  at 
first  moderate  and'juat,  but  aoon  ditvenccated 
into  a  gloomy  despot.  T.  W.  C. 

Tiele,  Oomelis  Petros,  D.D.  (hon.,  Lei- 
den, 1858),  Dutch  theolofpan ;  b.  at  Leiden, 
Dec.  16, 1880 ;  atttdled  at  the  Remonstraata' 

Seminary  and  at  the  AtheniBum  of  Amster- 
dani ;  Ijecamc  professor  in  the  former  institti- 
tiou,  1873,  Hiiu  prof«^sor  of  history  of  relig- 
ions in  the  University  of  Leiden,  1S77.  He 
has  been  joint  editor  with  Kuem  n  and  others 
of  Theoloffueh  Tndecltrift  (Leideu)  since  its 
foundation  in  1867.  Of  his  works  have  been 
translated.  Outline  ^  the  MkUrv  ofJBelu/iem 
to  the  Spread  of  the  unhonal  Brngtane,  Lon- 
don, 1878,  4th  (h\..  1888:  Tk$  Butorg  tf  th§ 
Egyptinn  Iteiiyion,  1882. 

Tlg'Jatli^le'-smrf  the  aecond  Assyrian 

king  mentionefl  jis  having  come  in  contact 
with  Isrjiel.  and  tlie  second  of  the  name.  He 
iiiMult  il  Sainariii  \'l  Kings  xv.  29)  and  e.-irried 
away  nianv  captives.  Afterward,  being  in- 
vited by  Ahaz  to  aid  him  against  the  allied 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.  lUzin  and  Pekah, 
he  came  in  force,  captured  Damasc^us,  slew 
Bezin  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  ravaged  Israel  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  distressed  Ahaz  by  exacting 
a  heavy  tribute  (1  Cliron.  T.  28,' 2  Chron. 
xxviii.  '16-21).  Tlie  Nineveh  tablets  reiord 
his  rapture  of  Damasrus.  Samaria,  and  Tyre, 
lie  reigned.  B.C.  747-789,  and  was  probably 
aneurperof  thethrone.  T.  w.  C. 

Tillemont  (tel-mon).  Lords  Sebastien  It* 
Naia  da,  b.  in  Paris,  ^ov.  30,  1637  ;  d.  there. 
Jan.  10,  1698  ;  was  educate<l  in  Port  Royal 
and  ordained  i)riest.  and  appointed  pastor  of 
Tillemont.  near  Paris,  in  1676.  Of  hia  BU- 
tuire  dee  Empereurt  et  .  .  ,  de$  Ptneetttione, 
etc. ,  the  first  volume  appeMed  In  Parte,  16iK>. 
three  more  during  his  lirctime,  and  two  after 
hia  death;  and  of  hia  3ihnoire$j»ur  m9&r4 
rhitltin  aarfwfaiifgiM^  etc.,  the  tot  three  nA- 
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foUomd.  nadiing  down  to  018.  Bwfain  theie 
two  great  historical  works,  which  are  still  of 
ou  acf  cunt  of  the  erudition  and  con- 
scientioiisncss  with  which  he  wurkcd,  Itemote 
aeveral  minor  sketches  and  essays. 

TOlotsoB,  John,  b.  at  Sowerby,  Yorkshire. 
En$;liin(l.  16:^;  d.  ut  Lamt)eth.  Nov.  22, 
1604 ;  was  educat<"d  at  Cambridge ;  sub- 
scribed to  the  Aft  of  Uuiformily,  I6(i2,  and 
was  in  1668  appointed  rector  of  Kc<ldington  ; 
Toae  slow^  ut  tlie  hienm  hy,  inure  rauidly 
ftttar  tba  ■oeaMloo  of  William  lU..  aod  woa 
in  1W1  made  ticfabishop  of  Oaatcrtmiy.  His 
sermons  wcrfi  eollect^l  after  his  death  by  his 
chaplain,  Dr  Barker,  and  have  been  often  re- 
printed and  tninsliited  into  Cn'rman.  (S<'e  his 
Works,  with  his  life  by  Thomas  Birch,  best 
ed.,  London.  1H20,  lo  \  ah.,aadB^8«rmen», 
«dited  by  Weldon,  1W6.) 

nmoUiy  {honoring  G<?d),  a  disciple  and 
companion  of  Paul.  He  was  a  native  of  Derbe 
or  Lvstni,  in  Lycaonia,  his  father  being  a 
Gentile  and  his  mother,  Kniiice,  a  Jewt^ss 
(Acts  xvt.  1),  distinguished  for  her  piety,  an 
vas  also  ilia  gniidmother,  Luis  (2  Tim.  1.  5). 
By  them  he  was  carefully  trained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (STIm.  Ill  16).  AtFMd'a  flntvlaHto 
Lystra,  a.d.  48,  bo  was  converted,  end  on  his 
second  visit  the  apostle  made  htm  hts  assist- 
ant, cireumrisinff  him  to  disarm  tli.'  prej- 
udices of  the  .TewH.  Afterwanl  he  iKn  ame  a 
companion  of  Paul,  who  loved  him  as  his 
own  Hon.  He  labored  much  at  Ephesus,  and 
that  when  he  Was  quite  young  (1  Tim.  i.  3, 
tr.  18).  The  Dost-aportotto  ttwUtion  nakes 
hfan  btahop  of  sphemii. 

Epwitltn  of  Paul  to.  These,  with  that  to 
Titus,  are  known  as  the  I'astoral  Kpistlcs, 
Ix^ejiiisi;  they  s<!t  forth  ehielly  tlie  dutiis  nf 
church  oftic-ers.  The  First  seems  to  have 
Ix^n  written  about  the  year  64,  after  P»aur8 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  It  contains 
special  mstructions  upon  the  qualifications 
and  dnties  of  hMuMM  and  deaoons,  and  pun- 
gent exhortatfonf  to  fidelity.  The  Second 
was  written  a  year  or  two  Ititer,  during  Paul's 
second  imprisoniiu  nt,  uml  while  he  was  in 
constant  exi>e<  Uitinri  of  murtvniom  (2  Tim. 
iv.  6-a).  It  is  the  dying  c  harge  of  the  faith- 
ful apostle  to  his  beloved  chiM.  It  contains 
a  Tarieqr  of  injonctiona  to  actlTtty  In  worlc 
end  fortitude  imder  trials,  and  oonclndes  with 
the  expression  of  a  full  and  triumphant  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  an<l  the  anticipation  of  an 
unfading  (towh,  (Sc.'  tlie  commentaries  on 
the  Pa«r<>nd  Kpixth.^  hv  P.  Fairbaim,  Edin- 
burgh, 1874  ;  C.  .1.  Kllirott,  London,  8Ch  ed., 
im,  and  by  M.  F.  Sadler,  im.) 

T.  W.  O. 

Tlndalj  Matthew,  deist ;  b.  at  Beer  Ferris, 
Devonshire,  16.")6 ;  d.  at  Oxford,  Aug.  16, 
17:!;}.  He  studied  at  Lincoln  (Village,  Oxford, 
and  w;ls  a  fellow  of  All  Soul's  from  1677. 
He  entered  the  C'hur<  h  of  Rome,  1685,  and 
left  it,  1688.  Besides  several  political  tncts, 
he  published  Ths  SighU  of  tht  OhrtitiaH 
Chureht  London,  1706  (an  Erastian  work,  pro 
scribed.  1707):  A  Defence  Thereof,  1709.  and 
Chrviti'i  /u'f_'/  OS  O/'l  nx  the  Cn'tti'in. 

TUs  wus  cuubidered  the  maia  treasury  wnd 


defence  of  deism ;  it  WMMWwered  by  J.  Fo*> 
ter,  1780 ;  J.  Comrbeaie,  17SI ;  J.  Leiand, 
1788,  and  Bishop  Butler,  1736,  and  tmnslat(>d 
Into  German  by  J.  L.  Schmidt,  1741,  A 
.sei'ond  pjirt  never  ap]>eiin'd.  (Sec  Lechler, 
<t'im-/iichtt  (leu  tnyliitc/ii  u  Deixtn'ts,  SUittgajt, 
1841  ;  Leslie  Stephen,  Ilinton/  of  Englitk 
Thought  in  Ou  Wh  Century,  London,  ad  ed., 
1801.  S  vols.)  F.  H.  B. 

Tischcndorl  Lcbagott  Friedrich  Eon. 
■tantin.  b.  at  Lengeufeld,  SazouT.  Jan.  18, 
1815  ;  (1.  at  Leipzig.  Deo.  7,  1874 ;  studied 
theologv  at  Leipug,  and  was  appointed  jpro* 
feasor  there  In  18i5.  but  spent  mudi  orchis 
time  om  extensive  travels  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient  in  behalf  of  his  science.  Ilis  critical 
laljors  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  rc>ultid  in 
twenty  editions  of  the  New  Testiimeiit,  of 
which  the  «'iglit  larger  ones  are  replete  with 
invalualile  materuils  for  the  establishment  uf 
the  true  reading,  8th  ed.,  LeIpEig.  1873.  the 
ProbgemuM  (in  Latin)  were  written  by  the 
American,  Dr.  Cttspar  RenC  Gregory,  para 
prior(wilhEzraAblK)l),lfH4.  pais  altera  (lJ!.tK)) 
— a  monument  of  well  direeted  industry,  con- 
taining by  far  the  fulli>t  lirxriptinn  of  tho 
uncial  and  cursive  of  the  Greek  !Xevv 
Testament,  from  personal  examination  ; 
editions  of  tho  Eeanmtium  Falatinum,  1847  ; 
Cotter  Amiatinu*,  1850;  CodacOUtroinonUtnvit, 
18S8 ;  £\ragmenta  MterapaUmjmtla,  1854 ;  Cb. 
dex  SirutttWfiM,  1862,  4  toIs.  fol.;  JS'orvm  Te$- 
tii/iii:n(urn  \'rti'rti/iiiin.  ISRT  :  also  a  critical 
e<iition  of  the  Se])luairiiit.  often  re|)riiited  ; 
Ai'tit  Ajf^KtoloniiH  ojxi'ri/])//'! ,  \srt\  ;  hnintjiU'i 
ajiocrifphii ,  \H'A  ;  A]x>eoly]ue»  aiMrrypha,  1866, 
etc.  Ilis  Wiinn  mtrtlen  vrimre  ErangeHtl^ 
rerfaut  t  1865,  was  translated  Into  all  jSnio- 
pean  languages. 

Tithe  (tenth),  a  tax  for  religloil8pur)>OHes 
from  an  early  ix-riod  (Gen,  xlv.  20,  xxviii. 

22)  .  A  twofold  tithe  was  paid  by  all  Jews: 
flr»t,  a  tenth  of  the  yield  of  lields,  herds,  etc, 
which  went  to  the  support  of  the  Levttes, 
who  in  turn  paid  a  tenth  ct  what  thev  re- 
ceived to  the  priests  (Nam.  xvlH.  21-88) ;  'and, 
Htrondly,  a  tithe  of  tlie  nine  parts  left,  which 
Wiis  sixMit  in  entertaining  at  the  talK'rnacle  or 
temple  his  own  fainiiy  and  friends  and  the 
Levites.  Everv  third  year  a  special  provision 
was  made  for  the  poor  either  out  of  ibis  tillie 
or  in  addition  to  it  (Deut.  xiv.  28.  The 
system  was  renewed  after  the  exile  (Neh.  x. 
87,  88).  but  not  always  regularly  paid  (SltA. 
iil.  8-12).  The  Pharisees  tithed  garden  herbs, 
but  negler  ted  weiLrliMiT  inutters  (Matt,  xxiii. 

23)  .  Sonic  contend  that  the  law  of  tithes  ex- 
ists under  iiie  Gosj><-!,  but  tlM  New  Testament 
is  silent  on  the  point.  T.  W.  C. 

TttolerBlshope.  8eelKPASTi]nni,p.418. 

Tittu,  a  Gentile  (Gal.  ii.  3)  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  Paul  (Tit.  i.  4),  who,  liow- 
ever,  refuseil  tt)  circumcise  hmi  When  that 
was  demanded  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  He 
was  Paul's  oomiMnion  on  many  missionary 
toun^  ud  was  entrusted  with  several  impor< 
tant  oommlnions  (2  Cor.  xii.  18,  8  Tbn.  It. 
10,  Tit.  I.  12). 

Epi^ttle  t'l.  This  was  prolwbly  written 
from  Ephcsus,  a.d.  r*.").  when  Paul  wa.s  ou  his 
way  to  Nicopolis,  and  was  designed  to  instruct 
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Tltua  in  the  right  dbduttM  of  minUrterial 
oflSoes  in  Crete,  wliose  people  w«ra  noied  for 
lying,  gluttuQY,  and  ialeness,  and  tiierefore 
made  a  difflcait  field.  (See  the  oonunentwries 
mentioned  under  Timothy ;  also  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  Titm,  Loudon.  1883.)      T.  W.  C. 

ToUt.  See  Ps£UOsnoiuj>HA,  p.  775. 

ToUer,  TitDi,  b.  tt  Stdn.  Apoenzell.  Swit- 
zerland. June  25.  1806 ;  d.  in  Munich,  Jan, 
21.  1B71  :  studied  medicine  at  Zurich  and 
Vienna,  and  visited  Palestine  in  IXJ-l-Sd  for 
medical  purposes,  but  returned  afterward 
four  times  and  made  extensive  pcographical 
and  topographieid  researches.  His  principal 
works  are  Topograukie  ton  Jenmikm,  Berlin, 
1858-54.  2  vols.;  liamMn^pki*  wt^JarumleMt 
Gotha,  1858 ;  Dritte  WanOerunff  tutA  Adet- 
tina,  1W9  ;  Naz.irfth,  Berlin.  18«8  ;  Bihlio- 
pmphiti  Geofyr'i]>fiirit.  Pukxtinir.  Leipzij;,  IWtT  ; 
PukMiruv  Ik«criptiontg  tr  Siculo  IV.,  V.  if 
VI.,  mi  ...  ex  Saculo  YUL,  IX.,  XI L, 
ft  XV.,  \ 874.  Hb  life  was  wiitteo  fey  Hdm, 
Zurich,  1879. 

Todd,  John,  D.D.  (William*,  1845).  Con- 
frre^alionalist  ;  b.  at  Uutland,  Vt.,  Oct,  9, 
18<X);  d.  at  Pittstield.  Ma**.,  Aup.  24.  1873. 
lie  frraduated  at  Yale.  1H"2'J,  and  at  Andover, 
1825,  and  was  pastor  at  Groton,  AIas.s.,  1827- 
33  ;  Northampton.  1833-36  ;  Philadelphia. 
1886-42.  and  JPittifield.  1842-72.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Mount  Rolyoke  Seminary,  and 
a  voluminous  and  populnr  writer.  Collcrled 
editions  of  his  books  ap|RUre<l  in  London, 
1858  and  1879  ;  among  them  were  Ltrtun  t  to 
Childrtn,  1KJ4-58.  2  vols.,  widelv  translated, 
and  S(u(l(nts'  ManntU,  1885.  iiis  autobiog- 
ru|hy,  edited  by  bis  aon,  appeared,  2few  York, 
18t8.  F.  M>  B. 

Toland,  John,  deist ;  b.  near  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  Nov.  m.  1(570  ;  d.  at  Putney.  4  lii. 
w.  of  London.  May  11.  1722.  His  name  is 
said  to  have  Ik-cu  originally  James  Junius. 
Brought  up  a  Romanist,  he  Iwcamc  a  Protes- 
tant In  boyhood.  Ue  studied  at  Glasgow, 
Bdfnburgh  (M.A..  1880),  and  L^den,  having 
the  dissenting  ministry  in  view.  He  lived  at 
Oxford.  1694-96,  published  hia  OkriitUtnitg 
mt  Mystej-iout,  London,  1696 ;  was  in  con- 
sequence driven  out  of  Dublin  and  his  book 
burnt  by  the  1i!Uilmh  h:i.  His  L iff  of  Milton, 
1688.  and  Amj/iUor,  16tf9,  couuiued  matter  of 
tbeaamekind.  From  1701-10  he wasmaliily 
abraad.  and  male  on  the  Hanoverian  sueow- 
hIob.  Hb  later  book*  are  Origim$  Jvdaiem, 
1709 ;  Natarentu,  1718  ;  Tetradymus,  1720, 
and  Pantheutkon,  1720  ;  the  last,  a  liturgy 
from  heathen  sources,  was  privatclv  printed. 
His  Pi>»tkiinums  Work*  api>e4irwl  I'n  2  voLs. , 
1726,  with  a  life  ;  sec  another  bv  Huddlestoue. 
Momtroae,  1814.  He  was  an  able  and  earnest 
Modent,  poor,  perMCOted,  and  embittered. 

F.  M.  B. 

Toledoth  Jeshu  (Ilebrcw.  in.Htori/  of  Jfttim) 
is  the  name  of  two  Jewish  pjisquils  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  dating  from  the  12tli  or  13th  cen- 
tury, and  principally  made  up  from  Talmudic 
legends.  One  of  them  was  traaalated  into 
Latin  by  Wagenaetl  In  bli  IVa  brua  Sstana, 
Altdorf,  1681,  Eng.  trans..  New  York,  2d  ed., 
1879;  and  the  other  by  Huldrich  iu  his 


im  (See  Baring-Gould,  Tkt  Hm^ 
tile  Go»pfh),  London,  1H74.) 

Toleration,  in  Uic  full  sense  of  the  word,  is 
synonymous  with  freedom  of  religion,  but  in 
accoruance  witli  the  actual  .state  of  affairs  in 
this  sphere  it  simplv  means  that  modicum  of 
religious  liberty  w&ich  is  conceded  to  othu* 
denondnations  by  the  reigning  dnirch,  the 
state  institution.  In  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  toleration  there  Is  a  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct stnires,  from  the  crxiel  intolerance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  illddle 
Ages,  to  the  rcliL'ious  lilx-rtv  of  America  of 
to-day,  a  concise  account  of  which,  by  liev.  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff,  will  be  found  in  the  Pttpen  oftM 
Avurieim  Scieie^  ^  Ohureh  Hittory,  toL  L, 
1889. 

TombM,  John,  b.  at  Beaudlcy,  Worcester- 
shiie,  £ngland,  1608 ;  d.  at  Salisbury,  May  22, 
1879;  was  educated  at  Oxford;  became 

preacher  at  Bcaudley  in  1647,  next  neighbor 
to  Richard  Baxter  at  Kidderminster,  but  re- 
tired from  pastond  duties  in  1658.  He  was 
appreciated  as  a  preacher,  esf>ecially  among 
the  Puritans,  and  wrote  much  against  infant 
baptism :  Ttco  Treatuet,  London,  1645  ;  Apol- 
offtf,  1646 ;  Antt-padebapHmn,  1669,  ete; 

Tomllne,  Oeorge,  b.  at  Bury  8l.  Edmund  s, 
60  m.  u.e.  of  Loudon,  Suffolk,  England,  Oct. 
9,  1750 :  d.  at  Winchester,  Nov.  14,  1887 ; 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  bish- 
op of  Lhwdlii  In  1787,  and  of  Winchester  In 
1820.  Of  his  ElemenU  qf  ChrittUm  Theelagif. 
London.  1799.  2  vols.,  the  14th  ed.  appeared 
1843.  and  vol.  i.  was  separately  priuten  under 
the  title  IiUroducUuii  to  the  Stud]/  of  tlte  BMe, 
18761 

Tongues.  See  Gifts,  p.  366. 

TboMse^the  ebavlog  of  the  head  of  a  derio 
of  the  Roman  or  Greek  Church  fn  a  drde ; 

the  inevitable  acconipaiiimcnt  of  8dmis.<iion  to 
even  the  lowest  order,  that  of  lector  or  read- 
er ;  primarily  {lerformed  by  the  bishop,  mi' nil 
abbot,  or  cardinal  priest.  It  was  not  the  rec- 
ognixed  clerical  distinguisliing  mark  until  the 
6Qi  century.  There  are  three  sorts  of  ton- 
sure :  (1)  the  Roman,  which  takes  in  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  wideoa  aa  the  xank  of 
the  eodesiastic  is  higher  ;  (2)  the  Greek,  Whidh 
takes  in  the  whoh;  head,  and  (3)  the  Celtic, 
which  extends  from  the  front  to  the  line 
drawn  over  the  head  from  ear  to  ear. 

Toplady,  AugtutuB  Montagu*,  Hiurch  of 
Englanil  ;  b.  at  Farnliam,  Surrey,  38  m. 
w.s.w.  of  London,  Nov.  4,  1740  ;  tl.  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  11.  1778.  He  studied  at  Westmin- 
ster school  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
was  ordained,  1762 ;  vicar  of  Blazon,  Somer- 
set. 1763-88 ;  of  Broad  Hembury,  Devonshire, 
17^*^75,  wlien  he  removed  to  London  ;  from 
177(1  till  his  death  hu  preached  in  the  FrtMich 
Calviiiislic  Rcfomicfl  Chapel,  Oraii^'e  Street, 
l^jice^it^Tlields,  London.  He  was  an  ail  vanced 
Calvinist  and  a  fierce  denouncer  of  Wesley. 
His  works,  collected  in  6  vols.,  London,  18Si5^ 
are  lets  valued  aow  than  his  preoodons  Bwme 
on  Sarred  Siibjeett,  Dublin,  17S9.  and  completed 
in  D.  Sedgwick's  edition,  London,  1860. 
After  the  Wedeys  he  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
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flery  h^mnUt  of  the  last  century.  His  great- 
est Wnc,  "  Rock  of  <AjKM,"  appeared  1776,  as 
did  bis  collection  of  Raimmd  Hymnn,  con- 
taining but  few  of  his  own.         F.  >I  V, 

Torquemada  (Tarraonmata),  ThonuA  de, 

the  Spauiah  Inquisitor ;  b.  at  Yallodolid, 
1420 :  d.  at  Avila,  Sept.  16. 1488.  He  was* 
Dominican  monk,  verf  zealous  for  ortho- 
doxy ;  aecurctl  the  introduction  of  the  "  Holy 
Office"  of  the  luciuisiiiou  in  Spain,  1478,  and 
■wiis  appoiiitt'il  iniiuifiitor-gentTul.  148"2,  and 
so  udmirably  filli'd  his  office  tluvt  h**  has 
passed  into  current  speech  as  ii  synuuyMic  of 
beartlew  cruelty.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
ezpulaioii  of  tbe  Jews  fkom  SpalD. 

Torrey,  Jowph,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1850), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Kowk>y,  Mass.,  Feb. 
2.  1797;  d.  at  Burlington.  Vt..  Nov.  28.  1867. 
He  giaduatedat  DaTtmouth,  1816,  and  at  An- 
dowr,  1819;  WM  pastor  at  Royalton,  Vt., 
1819-27 :  pralMKir  of  classics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  "Vermont,  1887-42  ;  of  intelh'ctii.il  and 
mnnil  philosophy,  lK4'J-«7,  and  president, 
lH(};i-<r).  He  tran-slatwl  Neander's  Chureh 
Jli'^torji,  Boston.  18.'>4.  5  vols.,  and  wrote 
memoini  of  his  predeoesson*  J.  March  (1K4:^) 
and  W.  Smith  (i8nX  pnfixed  to  their  works, 
which  lie  wlited.  F.  Isl.  B. 

Towiauski,  Aadreaa,  b.  at  Antoszwiniec, 

Lithuania,  Jan.  1,  1799  ;  d.  at  Zurich,  May 
18,  1878:  practlMd  law  at  Wilna.  1818-28  ; 
wenttonra;  beoameaoonvertof  StSimon. 
and  began  in  1841  to  preach  his  own  v'wvcu. 
a  mixture  of  social  revolution  and  religious 
mysticism.  It  was  his  disciple,  linwcver,  the 
great  Polish  poet,  Mickiewicz.  rather  than  he 
himself,  who  arouse*!  attention  to  his  ifleaa. 
(See  Semenka,  Tbwiaiuiki  d  ttn  doctrine^  Paris, 
iHoO.  and  Mickiewicz,  L'egliM  ojfteUtU  «t  la 
Mes»ia/ti»/ne,  1H42-43.  2  vols.) 

Townley,  James,  b.  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, May  11,  1774;  d.  at  Itamsgate,  67  ni. 
•.e.  of  Loindon,  Dec  12, 1888 ;  became  a  local 
preadier  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  ap- 
pointed general  secretary  to  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  1827.  His  lUiutratum* 
of  Biblical  Literature  appeared  in  Jyondon, 
1821,  8  vols.,  and  was  reprinted  in  New  York, 
18IS.SvolflL 

Townsend,  Luther  Tracy,  D.D.  (Dart- 
mouth College,  llanovcr.  N.  II.,  1871),  Meth- 
oilist  ;  b.  at  (imnu.  Mc,  Sept.  27.  is;58  ;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College,  ix.')^.  and  An- 
dovcr  Theological  Seiuinarv,  Ma-^sjichusetts, 
1882.  and  was  in  1887  appointed  professor  of 
tbeolog7  fn  Boston  University.  Among  his 
numerous  writings  are  Steord  and  Oarment, 
Boston.  1H71  ;  Ood-Man,  1873 :  Credo,  1873  ; 
Arena  anil  7  hrau-,  1S74  ;  /.'»<(  Forrrrr,  l^To  ; 
Bible  Ttuol'f'jy  and  Moikrn  Thon'jht,  lKs:J  ; 
FnHh  Work*,  ('hriittiiiii  S<:iew<\  und  (Khir 
Curt».  1885;  Th«  Bible  and  Ot/ier  Ancient 
Literature  in  the  jrinettenth  OnUurjf,  New 
York.  1889. 

Townson,  Thomas,  b.  at  Much  Lees,  Essex, 
En;;land,  1715  ;  d.  at  Richmond,  April  15, 
1782 ;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  made 
aiclidenoonof  Riclimond  in  1789.  In  1778  he 
polilldMd  at  Ojtf Old  hi*  iNMVMnw  o»  IA«  i'bifr 


OotpeU,  Wm  wotka  appeared  In  London, 

1810,  2  vols. 

Toy,  Crawford  Howell,  D.D.  (Wake 
Forest,  N.  C,  1872),  LL.D.  (Howard.  Ala., 
1882  ;  Unir.  of  X.  C.  1889),  Baptist  ;  b.  at 
Norfolk.  Va.,  March  23,  1836  :  grmluuted  at 
the Universitvof  Virginia,  1856 ;  studied  at 
Bertln.  1808-88,  and  was  appointed  profeasor 
of  Old  Testament  interpretation  in  DOUthem 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Qreenvitle, 
S.  ('.,  1869,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Ilar- 
vanl  University,  l^L  He  published  UiMory 
of  thi  lieligion  of  Israel,  Boston,  188S,  3d  ed., 
1884  ;  Quotaiiona  in  the  New  TeMament,  New 
Y^ork,  1884  ;  Judaitm  and  Ghrigtianity :  a 
Shetehtf  tJu  Prognat  tf  TkmtaU  from  Old 
Tulamad  to  Jfim  nalammt,  Boaion,  1800. 

Trach-O-nlVitia  {rvgffed  re/fion),  one  of  tlie 
five  Roman  pravinoei  into  whidi  the  district 
northeast  of  tiie  Jordan  waa  divldML  It  lay 

between  Damascus  and  fioitra,  and  Included 

the  modem  I..eyah.  Herod  PhiKp  was  tet- 
rarch  of  it  (Luke  iii.  1),  and  after  his  death, 
A.D.  53,  Caligula  gave  it  to  Herod  Agrippa  1. 

T.  w.  0; 

Tractarlanlsm,  a  remarkable  movement  in 
th«!  English  Church,  which  tcx)k  its  nanu;  from 
till!  'J'nictx  for  t?ie  Tinnit,  u  scries  of  papers 
pul)lishe<l  at  Oxfonl  from  lt<3;5  to  1841.  It  con- 
aist<Hl  of  ninety  tracts,  of  which  Newman  wrote 
twenty-four  and  Keble  also  a  number.  The 
Immediate  occarion  of  tlie  movement  was  tbe 
abolition  of  ten  Irish  bishoprics,  but  the  writ* 
era  went  on  to  press  apostolic  succes-sion,  the 
efficacy  of  sjicmments,  priestly  al>^olution,  the 
authority  of  tlie  church,  and  the  vahie  of 
tnulition,  until  at  length  Tract  N<i.  90  sh(>wc<i 
bow  it  w»is  possible  to  interpret  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  a  Romanizing  sense.  Tma 
excited  ao  much  <mpoaition  as  to  cause  the 
disoontinnanee  of  toe  series. 

The  results  of  the  movement  appear  in  the 
greater  strength  of  the  High  Church  parly  In 
England  ;  the  large  development  of  ritual  and 
all  jMxmsories  of  worship  ;  the  impulse  given 
to  the  building  i  reslonition  of  cliurches, 
witli  improved  arcliitecture  ;  the  mession  of 
many  persons  of  ability  and  distinction  (New- 
man, Faber.  Manning,  Wilberforoe,  et  al.\ 
to  Rome,  amounting  to  many  hundreds  oi 
clergy  and  laity  ;  and,  it  must  1m'  admitted, 
to  a  viLsl  increase  of  activity  in  all  forms  of 
religious  life.  Yet  with  tlie  last  must  Vk? 
reckoned  alM>  an  agnostic  and  rationali.stic 
reaction  in  the  Church  of  England.  Pusey, 
Williams,  Keble,  and  Perceval,  although 
among  the  earliest  Tractartans,  lived  and  died 
in  the  Angli'  an  conununion  T.  "\V.  C. 

^ract  Bocieties.  Tract  mm  ieties,  tech- 
nically speaking,  are  organizations  for  the 
prqpantionandciiculatioaof  a  religious  liter- 
ature. The  "  trsct"  dltllnetlteiy  is  a  short 

treatise  mi  practical  religion,  but  tracts  on 
politicjil  and  other  subjects  have  at  tinu-s  been 
largely  published  and  circulated.  Whili-  tract 
societies  are  of  comparatively  recent  nrigiu, 
the  circulation  of  short  treatises  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religious  knowledge  in  older  than 
the  invention  of  printing.  Wiclif,  e.g.,  was 
a  graat  writer  aiM  diculator  of  tracta,  his 
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friends'  bcint;  employed  to  mulliplv  copies. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  his  tracts  wms  the  int^ns 
of  tlie  conversion  of  Jolui  llus,  and  thus  of 
spreading  the  lieformation.  Luther  bad  the 
I)re.ss  to  aid  him,  and  viaa  diligent  in  his  use 
of  it  in  multip^ng  copies  of  his  tractates. 
As  early  as  16S4  there  was  at  Btisel,  Switzer- 
land, what  was  virtually  a  Bible  society,  a 
tract  society,  and  a  cofporteur  u-sstK-iation. 
A  flirt TtmniT  of  modem  tract  soci<  tii  s  was 
the  Society  for  i^romoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, organized  in  London  in  1701  by  mem 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  having 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  charity  school 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  dispense  at 
home  and  abroad  Bibles  and  tract<i  of  re1i^ou« 
knowledge.  The  difTcrent  roliirious  (lciioii)i- 
natloDS  abroad  ami  iu  this  country  have  Ix-cn 
dilii^eut  in  pn  paring  and  circulating  religious 
literature  having  special  denominationul 
adaptations.  The  lirst  tmct  society  in  wbi<  h 
diflerant  Christian  dennminatioM  united  was 
fonned  in  England  in  1780.  and  -was  known 
as  the  Society  for  Promoting  Reli^iiniis 
Knowledge  among  the  Poor,  m  1790  Miss 
Ilanuali  More  began  to  issue  her  faniou-^ 
Cheap  JifjxtKitory  Trift*,  and  their  success 
stinuiluteil  furtlier  endeavor  in  tract  circuUi- 
tiou.  In  179:^  tiie  Religious  Tract  and  Book 
Society  of  Scotland  was  formed,  which,  in 
1885,  'foUowing  American  example,  adopted 
the  ajalMai  of  col  portage. 

TlUB  last-named  society  hius,  however,  been 
overshadowed  by  an  oganizntion  which  is  the 
at  I 'St  of  the  tract  societies  of  the  world,  the 
model  which  many  of  Uiem  have  copiwl,  and 
the  fruitful  parent  and  efflcient  heljier  of 
others.  This  Ls  the  liclijdous  Tract  Society, 
founded  in  Loudon  in  l4W,  the  Rev.  George 
Burder  being  the  prime  mover  in  it.  Tiiis 
society  had  for  Its  object  the  circulation  of 
religious  lx>oks  and  treatises  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  throughout  the  Hritish  domin- 
ions. It  had  a  .snmll  begiruIiIl;,^  and  at  drst 
its  sphere  of  labor  was  much  <  ire  umscribed. 
Now  its  operations  an  on  an  ex  tended  scale, 
and  reach  to  nearly  every  port  of  tlie  world. 
Its  affaifs  are  adimnisterea  by  a  committee 
annually  chosen,  consisting  of  four  ministers 
and  eight  laymen,  the  memlK-rs  l)eing  equally 
dividi  d  lirlw  ccn  the  Established  Church  and 
Prote.statil  Dissenters.  Tlu;  society  works  by 
means  of  direct  sjile.s  or  gifts  in  different 
places,  or  through  the  agency  of  local  soci- 
.etlea  or  committees.  It  aids  foreign  organiza- 
tion on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  inmiasion 
fields  by  grants  of  money  or  paper.  It  has 
given  elHcient  aid  to  mi-ssionaries  m  the  work 
of  nublication,  assisting  American  misiiion.s  a.^ 
well  as  British  in  this  direction.  Its  affairs 
are  so  prudently  conducted,  and  Its  business 
id  so  exleiiaive  and  remunerative,  that  it  is 
able  to  devote  a  large  sum  every  year  from  its 
profits  to  its  benevolent  work,  DMldea  paying 
aU  ooata  and  charges  whatsoever.  Thus  for 
the  year  ending  March  81.  1890.  the  total 
«ants  in  money,  paper,  and  publications  were 
£47,378  ojf.  5</.  Toward  this  sum  the  recipi- 
ents of  grants  in  part  i>avment  contributed 
£9919  13*.  M.,  leaving  the  net  amount  £87.4.')8 
11*.  8rf.  The  contributions  received  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £27»988  Oi.  Id.,  of  which 


amount  a  legacy  of  a  little  more  than  £10,000 
was  invested  as  a  permanent  provision  for 
missionary  purposes.  The  excess  of  grants 
over  the  available  free  oootributions  was 
£19.<r70 15s.  Id.,  provided  from  the  trade  re- 
ceipts. The  total  receipts  of  the  society  from 
all  sources  for  the  year  amounted  to  £211.675 
\*.  3f/.,  l>ciug  an  increase  of  more  than  £14,000 
over  the  pn  viou.s  year.  The  expenditure  in 
all  departments  was  £008.756  2*.  lOt/.  The 
society  gave  uway  more  than  as  much  again 
as  it  rcccive<i  from  the  public.  It  does  not 
do  its  own  work  of  manufacturing,  but  con- 
tracts  for  the  making  of  Its  vartona  pabUca- 
tions.  Its  issues  for  tin-  year  in  books,  tracts, 
cards,  and  sepamtc  numlw  rH  of  i>erio<licals 
amounted  to  C'>,4a.'>.130.  Of  tbes«'  2.'>,2H9,H<)0 
were  tracts.  (  ounf  Ing  the  publicaitious  i.<wued 
by  foreign  societies  and  dejxjts  by  its  aid,  the 
total  uumb«fr  of  its  i)iil)lications  for  the  year 
was  nearly  geixHiu-»ec^n  and  a  ha{f  miUtoiu, 
and  its  total  distribution  from  the  beginning 
has  been  more  than  two  thtmnand  teten  hvn- 
iJnd ti ltd  fffp millions — in  cxiict  figures, 2, 7")7,- 
521,710.  It  has  printed  im|><irtHnt  l><)ok.s  and 
tracts  in  200  languages,  dialect.s,  and  t  harac- 
ters,  and  its  works  vary  from  a  handbill  to  a 
commentary,  and  even  to  complete  editions  of 
the  Bible  itself.  It  publishes  pkin  books  and 
thoas  which  are  richly  illustrated,  and  It  is- 
sues n  number  of  periodicals  of  different 
kinds,  from  the  paper  for  children  to  the 
magazines.  T/ie  Lt  re  Ilcir  and  Suudny  at 
H'luie.  Its  publications  suit  all  classes  of 
n  a  h  rs,  from  the  plain  cottager  to  the  leaned 

student. 

The  earliest  undenominational  tract  society 
which  seems  to  have  been  Xoimed  in  this 
country  was  the  MassadiuiMtto  Society  for 

Promoting  Cliristian  Knowledge,  which  wns 
founded  in  1808.  It  M-ns  one  of  .several  lo*  al 
organizations  wlKisf  object  wus  tlie  printing 
and  circulation  of  traci.s  and  volumes  on  re- 
llj^ious  sul)jects.  Among  tlic.^e  wi  re  the  New 
"York  Religious  Tract  Society,  organic;*!  in 
1812.  and  the  New  England  Tract  Society, 
oiimnized  hi  Boaton  in  1814.  Thia  krtter  in 
1808  changed  Its  name  to  the  American  Tract 
ScM'iety,  and  in  1825  it  became  a  brancth  of 
the  national  societj-  which  was  then  insti- 
ttited.  It  s*-paratc<l  from  that  wtritty  in  utter 
vears,  pursuing  a  different  policy  oa  the  bub- 
3ect  of  slavery  ;  but  after  some  changes  and 
vicissitudes,  while  its  name  and  a  distinct  or- 

Knizathm  is  maintained.  It  lias  practically 
oononeffad  in  the  laiger  society  of  New 
Ymt.  The  design  of  tlie  American  Tract 
Society,  wJiicli  was  organized  in  Kcw  York 
in  1S2.'»,  and  w  hich  is  the  principal  tract  so- 
i  riety  in  this  country,  was  that  uf  a  m«  icty 
for  the  -whole  Union.'iuviting  the  co-op«  ratio*n 
of  Christians  of  all  deaomiuatious  and  of 
other  tract  associations  as  auxiliaries.  Its  ob- 
ject, as  sot  forth  in  its  constitution,  is  to  pub- 
lish and  circulate  such  a  literature  as  will  best 
"  dlffu.se  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  of  .sinners,  and  ]ir<ini(ite  the 
interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sounti  mor.-d- 
ity. '■  It  is  restncteii  to  the  publication  of 
only  that  wbicli  is  "  calculated  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  ail  evangelical  Christis 
The  affairs  of  the  society  are  under  tike  < 
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trol  of  three  committees  :  the  Publishing  Com- 
mittt'e,  six  leiuliiij^  clergymen  of  lis  many  dif- 
ferent (lenomiuations,  without  whose  unani- 
mous approviil  no  publication  is  made  ,  the 
DlttribUtin^  Committee,  who  regulate  aJl 
\ ;  ana  tbe  Jlnuice  CommiKce,  who  sl- 
id to  tiie  TtMng  sad  expmdldg  of  fond*. 
The  action  of  these  committees  Is  revised 
niiintlily  by  the  three  sitting  as  un  P^xecutivc 
Cnnimittcr.  The  siK'iety  owns  its  house  and 
au  ample  plant  for  llie  manufacture  of  its 
publientions,  the  house  having  been  given  by 
the  liberali^  of  friends  yctj  soon  after  ita 
organization.  Bq^lng  solely  witii  tracta, 
tbe  society  soon  came  to  issue  Tolumefl  as 
well.  A  little  later  ft  began  the  publication 
of  periodir.ils,  of  which  it  now  issues  six.  four 
In  Euglish  and  two  iu  (Jcrrnati.  It  issues  a 
lar^e  variety  of  ]>ul)liratinns,  ami  in  about  as 
many  laD;c;uage,s  uu«I  dialect-s  as  the  lielieious 
Tract  Sociely^of  London.  Many  at  te&ucs 
are  handaomelr  illiutiated.  Tb»  aggrogate 
dnsnlation  of  the  perlodiGalifor  1^  year  end- 
ing March  81,  1890.  was  8,418,000.  The 
wEole  number  of  distinct  publications  issued 
by  thesfM'ietv  from  the  IxjginninK  Is  74:i-),  of 
which  IfilU  are  volumes  and  the  remaiiuier 
tracts  of  various  forms — leallets,  handbills, 
cards,  booklets,  etc.  The  whole  numU'r  of 
pobUcations  at  foreign  mlaeion  stations  up- 
pvofed  by  the  sode^'s  committee  and  pub- 
fished  wholly  or  in  part  by  funds  granted  for 
Hm  purpose  is  4584,  of  which  788  are  TOl- 
'Umee.  The  total  numlx?r  of  tracts  and  books 
printed  by  the  society  durintr  the  year  crivcriHl 
bv  the  last  report  was  3,lHU,9<Ui,  numbering 
6S,190.743  pages.  There  have  been  priuttd 
by  the  society  from  the  begitmlug,  of  books 
and  tracts  441,901.894,  making  a  total  of 
ft,871,8SS.88a  Mffes.  The  society  received 
for  the  ynirhtaoaatfmia and  legacies  |73,864.- 
85  ;  its  sales  amounted  to  IIWJIH.;^  ;  the 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  were  f:iftH.69().- 
95.  In  the  sixty-five  years  of  its  history  it 
has  received  from  gifts  and  sales  a  totul  of 
$lH.42y,907.93.  Among  its  other  grants  it 
has  given  in  cash  to  aid  in  the  work  of  publi- 
cation at  foreign  mission  stations  a  total  of 
i6M,949.88.  A  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
Anunrlcaii  Tract  Society,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  its  London  prototypt-.  is  its  system  of 
culportagc.  which  was  organizid  In  1841. 
The  aim  of  flu's  plan  of  ojx-rntion  is  to  rea(  h 
with  Christian  truth  through  IxHh  the  printed 
page  and  the  living  voice  tlie  scatterea  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  country  who 
are  practically  outside  tiie  churches.  It  is 
eminently  adapted  to  reach  the  multitudes  of 
immigrants  who  pour  into  the  countrv,  and 
is  eronnmicMl.  practical,  and  ela.slic.  r)uring 
the  forty  niiu'  ye^rs  in  which  tliis  system  has 
iMxn  in  f>peration.  the  time  emjjloyLtl  has  Ix'en 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  one  man  for  5800 
years.  The  colporteiurs  have  atldressed  463,- 
208  meetings  and  hare  made  18,775,030  family 
Tisits,  in  moat  of  which  there  has  been  prayer 
and  religious  conversation  as  well  n.s  the  sale 
or  gift  of  books.  The  results  of  these  labors 
cannot  be  tabulatcfl,  but  there  is  abundance 
of  convincing  proof  of  their  usi  fulness. 

There  an;  other  tract  societies  in  various 
parts  of  the  workl.    Oa  the  contioeot  of 


Euroix.'  these  are  as  follows :  The  Paris  Tract 
Society,  the  Belgium  Evangelical  Society,  the 
Geneva  Evangelical  Society,  thy  Lausanne 
Tract  Society,  the  Italian  livangclicul  Publi- 
cation ^kx.■Iety  (Florence),  the  Germun  Evan* 
gelical  Book  and  Trad  Sodel^,  tbe  Baden 
Col  portage  Aasodation,  the  Hambtirg  Tract 
Society,  the  Danish  Trad  Society,  the  Swe- 
dish   Kvangelical   tsoiticly,   the  Storkholm 

£vangL'li<  al  Tract  Sode^,  and  tlw  Lvther 
8(K:ioty  iu  Christianla. 

In  India  these  societies  arc  as  follows  :  Cal- 
cutta Book  and  Tract  Society.  Korth  India 
Christian  Tract  and  Book  SocleUr  (Alhiliabad), 
Punjab  Religious  Book  Itocmy.  Bombaj 
Book  and  Tract  Society.  Madna  RaUgiom 
Tntct  and  Book  Society,  Bangalore  T^t  and 
Book  Stx  i<  ty.  South  'Travancore  Book  and 
Tract  Society.  liurmah  Hihle  and  Tract  So- 
ciety, Ceylon  Christian  Vernacular  Education 
Hnd'RellgkMS  Tract  Society. 

There  are  lodetiea  in  China  as  follows: 
North  Chhia  Tract  Society.  East  China  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Christian  and  ueneral  Knowle<lge  among 
the  Chines*',  Chinese  Heltgious  Tract  Society, 
Central  China  Tract  Society,  Foochow  Re- 
ligiou.s  Tract  Committee,  OauUn  ConUUltlee 
of  Religious  Tract  Society. 

There  is  a  South  African  Tract  and  Book 
Sode^  a  Mexican  Tract  Society,  a  Montreal 
Tract  Badety,  and  tbe BrMdi  American  Book 
and  Trad  Society  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia. 

Many  of  these  societies  receive  aid  from  the 
Londoii  Religious  Tract  Society.  They  do  a 
worli  tiiat  in  the  aggregate  is  very  t  ousider- 
al)le.  The  metho<l.s  of  the  Christian  trad 
societies  are  followed  to  some  extent  by  soci- 
eties existing  in  dilTercut  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  promulgation  of  Infidel  doctrines.  It 
is  not  beHeved  that  thaaa  eodenTom  are  meet- 
ing  with  any  wide  aoooeas,  or  are  likely  to  ba 
permanent. 

Ouvn  AmMaov  Kanmna. 

Tnditlon.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  used  by  the  early  church  writers 
was  the  entire  body  of  Instruction  which  had 
been  handed  down  by  the  apoatles.  Had 

there  been  no  written  histories  and  episfle>, 
the  churc  li  would  have  had  an  apostoli*-  doc- 
trine which  she  would  have  sought  to  pre- 
serve. .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bfmks  of  the 
New  Testament  so  com]iletely  embraced  all 
that  tbe  apostleahad  tauLrht.  that  by  tbe  time 
of  Eusebiiu  there  waa  almost  nothing  current 
in  the  church  as  oral  tradition  In  the  way  of 
narrattre  about  Christ,  or  of  apostolic  instruc- 
tion, which  he  was  able  to  find  and  record, 
when  lie  sought  to  do  this  Hut  already,  in 
the  controversies  with  the  Gnostics  there  hati 
sprung  up  another  us^-  uf  the  word  tradition. 
It  now  signified  the  interpretation  of  the  apos- 
tolic writings  wbldl  had  been  reached  in  the 
church,  or  the  common  doctrine  of  the  rhurrh, 
then  very  simple,  but  gathered  In  a  "rule  of 
faith"  which  exhibited  remarkable  uniformity 
in  widely  sepjinited  regions,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Apostles'  ("reed  so  called.  But 
no  differenre  was  rec  ognizetl  Ix-twcen  the  oral 
and  the  \\  ritten  tradition  as  to  their  matter. 
About  the  time  of  Augtistiue,  however,  there 
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•me  a  dispositioD  to  put  tradition  upon  a 
level  with  the  ScriptureB  as  another  source  of 
doctrine.  Vincent  of  Lerlnnm  (434)  sought 
to  formulate  the  meaning  of  that  tradition 
which  he  would  malie  the  standard  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  tho  Scriptures.  It  was  "that 
which  has  hct-n  bciicvcil  ulwiiys,  everywhcri', 
and  by  all."  Tin n- in  the  days  of  com- 
parative aKTeeinenl  in  the  church,  and  when 
scientific  exegesis  was  unlwm,  some  ju.stiflca- 
tion  for  ttiis  use  of  tiaditioa :  but  its  use'  soon 
became  penrerSimi.  Tbe  Roman  Chtnch, 
which  demanded  uniformity  in  its  own  fold, 
and  cast  every  disagreeing  body  out  of  tlie 
church,  .soon  niiulc  the  "ahviivs,  evirywherc. 
and  by  all  "  to  mean  what  h  hatl  iisi-lf  M  t 
forth  in  its  deci-sions.  The  tein  hing  office  of 
the  church  was  emphasized  as  the  chief  thing, 
and  tlie  iiitiK:  naturally  lx:canie  of  less  ac- 
count. The  result  was  that  the  soUd  ground 
of  biblical  doeCrfne  was  abandoned,  and  then 
the  tradition  itself  was  so  cniployetl  that  doc- 
trines were  promulixatcd  u|K)n  the  authority 
of  the  church  which,  like  the  immacul.'itc 
conception  of  Mnry,  or  the  infiillibility  of  the 
pe,  have  no  tradition  in  tluir  favor  at  all, 
tradition  is  to  Ijc  dcflne<i  still  in  the  wortls 
of  '\nncent.  In  fact,  tradition  in  the  Roman 
Ghttich  to-duy  is  the  pope  himsdf ;  and  Pius 
IX.  once  expressly  said.  "  lamthetradftfon." 

Protestants  have  always  niarlc  the  Bible 
the  sole  authority  for  appeal  in  cas^-  of  dw- 
trinal  doubt.  And  yet  tiicre  has  arisen  in  the 
process  of  lime  a  Pn)te.stant  tradition,  wl>ith 
consists  in  the  conunonly  received  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  It  is  ezpreased  in  the  great 
eonfeadons.  in  whlcb,  with  their  differ- 
ences, a  striking  agreement  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  principal  heads  of  divinity.  If  the 
distinction  hi-  niudo  between  doctritics  and 
theories  of  do<  trinc,  as  striking  an  a^-^n-cinent 
in  the  former  will  Iw  found  among  Troto 
tantsas  (li.><:iL'reement  in  some  of  the  latter. 
Colli»tt<\  Ii'fme'$  Theorjf  tff  Tradition 
mi/u'i,  London,  1886.)  F.  H.  F, 

Tzaditorws.  See  Lapsed,  p.  468. 

Tkradneianin.  See  Omunoimw,  p.  904. 

Tr^an  i  Marcus  Ulpios  Trajanusi,  Roman 
emperor  9&-11 7,  began  his  n  igii  with  one  of 
those  extremely  rare  measures  of  a  purely 
humane  description  wJiich  are  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  pagan  Rome ;  immediately 
alter  his  entrance  Into  Rome,  in  the  latter 
part  of  99.  he  made  provision  on  a  large  scale 
out  of  his  private  ]mrs<!  f(ir  the  support  and 
education  of  the  <  hililn  ii  »if  tlic  jioor  in  Iliilv. 
Roman  civilization  a^Jiin  >l  to  jusli<  c.  *  Rinnan 
character  could  be  grandly  magnanimous. 
But  the  idea  of  humanity  did  not  exist  in  an- 
tiquitj :  it  is  a  spedflcaily  Christian  growth. 
Cnrions  it  looks,  thererore.  that  the  first 
Roman  emperor  to  whom  a  jiurelj'  humane 
measure  can  be  ascribed  is  alsti  the  first  to 
legalize  persecinioii  < if  tiic  (  liri'^tiaiis.  In  110 
the  younger  I'liny  was  .scut  as  governor  to 
Bithynia,  and  there  he  found  that  about  one 
half  of  the  jwpulation,  not  only  in  the  cities, 
but  also  in  the  country  were  Christians.  Ju- 
daimwaaarvf^^'toC'toIenited  religion''), 
Iwt  aaUia  BonBiaiinst  Moot  this  time  ncame 
foDy  aware  of  the  dfiferoioe  between  the  Cbrto* 


tiansand  the  Jews.  Christianity  became  a  re- 
ligio  ittieita,  and  the  perplexing  question  now 
arose  before  the  govemor  of  Bithynia.  What  to 
do  with  those  people  Y— paplexing  on  account 
of  its  number  only.for  the  RomanTaw  concern- 
ing rth'^/i"/)'  K  illiritip  was  unniistiikable.  au'i  tlie 
practice  of  the  lionian  Government  wa.s.s<*tt]«  d 
once  for  all,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  its 
relation  to  Druidism.  Pliny  addres.scd  him- 
self to  the  emperor  for  in^-iruciiou.  In  Tra- 
jan's answer  there  is  a  touch  of  mildness ;  he 
says  that  the  Christians  are  not  to  be  aougfat 
for,  nor  are  denunciations  against  them  to  be 
acted  upon.  But  otherwise  he  is  minded  to 
vindicate  the  hiw  in  its  whole  iuliiiuianity. 
for  he  adds  that,  when  brought  into  ci>urt, 
tlu-y  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  tin  ir  re- 
li^on  or  be — executed.  Tlie  result  of  this 
edict  was  tlie  martyrdom  of  Simeon  of  Jeru- 
salem and  lignatiua  of  Antloch.  An  Eng. 
trans,  of  PUny's  letters  Is  ftnmd  In  Bohirs 
IJIirary,  Ix)ndon,  1878.  C.  P. 

TransoendenteWsmi  a  term  of  ICantiBn 
origin,  denoting  that  which  Is  iralid  beyond 

the  experience  of  the  sen.ses,  though  present 
to  the  mind.  In  Germany  and  Knince  it  de- 
veloped itself  in  opposition  to  a  crass  material- 
ism. In  New  Kn^land  in  the  .second  (|iiarter 
of  the  present  century  it  appeared  as  a  protest 
against  existing  faiths  ami  usages,  maintain- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  individual  soul.  It 
rekcted  all  established  doctrines  and  indeed 
an  snthoritT  of  any  kind,  and  professed  to 
find  all  needful  truih  in  nattire,  sjwitaneity, 
and  tlie  unfettereil  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

T.  W.  C. 

^wsfiguration,  a  wondrous  change  in  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord,  which  took  place  on 
a  certain  occasion  in  the  presence  of  Peter, 
James,  end  John  (Matt.  xvii.  1-9.  Mark  fx. 

I  X,  l.ukc  i.\.  28-;ifi).  Tradition  makes  TaW 
the  scene,  but  most  .scholars  now  assign  it  to 
till"  western  slope  of  Ilermon.  The  inward 
glory  of  Christ's  p*'rson  burst  forth  ami  in- 
vested his  form  and  his  raiment  with  sujier- 
natural  brillianqr.  Tiie  law  and  the  prophets 
in  the  persons  of  Hoses  and  SHjsh  did  nom* 
age  to  the  Saviour,  and  Ood  lilmself  Iwre 
audible  witness  to  the  claims  of  his  beloved 
Son.  The  desi,L'n  of  the  iiiuji  stic  manifota- 
tion  was  donhtl<-ss  to  cheer  tlie  human  heart 
of  our  Lord  in  view  of  his  approaching  euu, 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  dLsciples,  to 
show  tbe  harmony  between  the  Old  Dispen- 
sstton  and  the  Kew.  to  indicate  the  Impor* 
tanee  of  Christ's  sscrMctsl  death,  and  to  esrab* 
\Uh  in  a  solemn  iiiaiuicr  the  divinity  of  the 
Messiah's  jn-rson  ami  nus.sion.  The  imjires- 
sion  it  niiLile  on  one  of  the  three  witnesses  was 
describe«l  lone  afterward  by  Pet«'r  (2  Kn.  i. 
16-18),  who  dwells  upon  the  glory  he  nad 
seen  auod  the  voice  he  had  tieard  out  of  heaven. 
The  narrative  bean  its  own  testbnonbl  In  its 
simplicity,  appropriateness,  and  grandeur, 
since  no  mere  man,  especially  no  unlettered 
Ushnrman,  could  have  mvenled  it. 

T.  W.  C. 

Transmigration  of  souls  from  one  body 
after  death  into  amglher  foims  an  importsnt 
clement  hi  BrshmanIsm  ^i"^  Suddhismi  •'"^ 
was  also  taa^t  In  ancient  Egypt,  hut  la 
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Oreeco  never  look  root  among  the  people, 
although  U  was  held  br  Pythagoras  and 
Plftto.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  taught  in  the 
mystical  sjrstem  of  the  Cabala.  The  Maul- 
chieans  adhered  to  it,  but  in  the  church  it  was 
nhvuvH  reL,'ariletl  as  a  heresy.  It  baa  been  re- 
vived umuog  the  modern  Theosophistii  under 
the  nanM  of Karma  (fdocanirtton.) 

T.  W.  C. 

Transubstantiation  (ronversinn  of  itnlj«t<ince), 
atermtirst  uscil  In  llildi-lH-rt  of  Tours  (il.  \  \M) 
to  expres.s  the  cliuuge  siipiMised  to  Ix' wrought 
by  the  consecrating  wonis  of  tJie  priest  in  the 
elements  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
doctrine  had  to  origin  in  the  strong  and  em- 
phatic language  in  which  the  early  Fathers 
spoke  of  Chrut's  presence  in  the  sacrament 
(Chrysostom  calls  it  a  tremendous  niystcr})  ; 
and  as  the  niitiistry  came  to  lie  cnlli'tl  a  priest- 
hood, ami  u  rt'ul  jtrifstlKx nl  rii[uir(?s  u  real 
SJicrirtce,  men  were  le«l  to  »ec  in  tlie  SupixT  a 
divine  incarnate  victim.  Tlie  pri  stui  form 
of  the  tenet  was  first  put  forth  by  Paschasius 
Badbertua  (881).  decreed  aa  an  aitkde  of  faith 
1^  the  fourth  Lateran  Coundl  (1916),  and 
ftllly  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent— Ti7., 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  t!han'r<  <l  into  the 
very  body  and  hlrxxl  of  Clirist,  whose  sotd 
and  iiiity  arc  iti-i  pitnililf  from  his  bo<lv 
and  blood,  and  that  ouly  the  accidentia  or  sensi- 
btemiallties  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain. 

Tna  only  bccipturB  aignment  for  this  view 
1b  taken  from  na  woida  of  Instltutfon,  "  Thb 
is  my  body,"  to  which  it  is  replied  that  the 
phrase,  according  to  Scripture  usage,  means 
only  that  the  bread  represents  Christ's  body, 
for'Clirist  was  present  in  tliu  Unly  at  the  time 
and  himself  ate  the  bread.  The  apostle  calls 
one  of  the  element^s  bread  as  well  after  as  be- 
fore its  consecration  { l  Cor.  x.  16,  xi  88-28). 
The  Koman  doctrine  destroys  the  sacrament 
by  oonfonndtn^  two  thlngn  essentially  differ- 
ent— viz..  the  Slim  and  the  thing  signified.  It 
contradit  ts  our  seuses.  for  the  elements  even 
after  constHTation  arc  still  to  siL'ht,  toueh, 
ta.ste,  and  smell  breiid  and  wine,  and  our 
senses  exereLsed  in  their  proper  sphere  are  a 
trustworthy  guide.  It  contradicts  reason, 
because  a  bomr  cannot  be  all  In  haaToa  ami 
also  io  ma^f  dlffeKnt  places  at  the  same  time ; 
nor  can  we  have  the  sensible  (jualities  of  a 
body  while  its  >^'!bstan(  e  is  absent,  qualities 
havinij  no  i  .vistem  e  apart  from  the  substanre 
to  which  till  y  t«  long  ;  arirl  while  rra.soii  u\\\\ 
be  and  is  transcen(Jed.  it  is  never  contradicted 
by  revelation.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  sub- 
jects the  dirinity  of  our  Saviour  to  the  control 
of  hto  onatures,  who  according  to  ft  can  at 
(heir  own  will  call  him  down  from  heaven, 
and  withhold  him  or  communicate  him  to  the 
people. 

Transulwtantiation  is  part  of  au  anti-Chris- 
tian .system  of  priestcraft,  w  hich  includes  the 
sacriflee  of  the  maas  and  tJie  wrirship  of  the 
best,  and  in  effect  substitute-s  the  priest  and 
hii  work  in  the  phM)e  of  Christ  and  his  work. 

T.  W.  C. 

Trapp,  John,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  1601  ; 
d.  at  >Vcston-on-Avon,  1669.  He  studied  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  Ticar  of 
Weston  from  im.  He  wrote  OmT*  Iom- 


Token*,  London,  1637,  but  his  enduring  fame 
rests  on  his  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible, 
1654-66.  6  vols.,  vrhich  was  reprinted,  with 
a  Memoir,  1886-88^  6  Toll.:  cbaractertaed  br 
Spurgeon  aa  "faiomnpaiably  senloitkNia  and 
suggestive."  F.  M.& 

Ikapolati,  Th0|  is  the  Heme  of  amonaitfc 

order  m  the  Roman  OatboHc  Chnrdi  noted 

for  its  pxtn-me  austerity.  In  1140  a  Cister- 
cian ablx;y  was  founded  by  Count  Rotrou  of 
Perche  In  a  lone-some  and  iuliospitahie  place 
in  the  present  department  of  ( )rne,  Normandy. 
The  place  was  so  urdiealthv  that  it  was  called 
In  trappe,  "  the  trap,"  an^  the  inmates  soon 
came  to  resemble  their  abode  ;  they  were 
known  as  the  "  bandits  of  La  TraMO."  In 
16d6,  howerer,  Dominique  Armand  Jean  le 
liouthillier  de  Kance  InK-anie  abbot  of  the 
monastery.  He  was  then  ten  years  old.  and 
in  his  youth  he  gave  promise  of  becomimr  a 
lit  leacler  of  the  bandits.  i3ut  suddenlv  he 
was  overtaken  by  repentance,  and  in  spflc  of 
the  violent  resistance  of  the  monks  he  hnally 
succeeded  in  remodelling  the  monastery  com* 
pletely.  He  compelled  them  to  rise  at  2  a.ic. 
and  retire  at  7  p.m.  ;  to  spend  eleven  hours 
each  day  in  spirittial  exercises  and  tlie  rest  in 
hard  lalwr  ;  to  cat  nothing  but  vegetables, 
bread,  and  water,  and  go  digging  at  their 
future  graves  after  each  meal ;  never  to  speak 
to  each  other  except  the  pa-ssing  greeting; 
McmetU0  nwri,  etc  The  order  aid  sot  be* 
come  floorkblng.  but  it  spread  and  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation.  The  Revolution  drove 
the  Trappists  out  of  France,  however,  but 
the  Bourbons  re-,rurcd  them  again  in  1817. 
But  in  1829  their  hou.Mrs  were  a^ain  closed, 
and  in  1873  they  were  formally  expelled.  A 
colony  of  Trappists  settled  in  1^03  at  Cone- 
wago.  Pa.,  ami  removed  in  1818  to  Tracadie, 
N.  8.  Another  Trapfiist  oolonj  emlgmted 
in  1848  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  afterward 

at  Dubuque,  la.  (Si-e  Ranee,  Traite  de  la 
utinUti,  16tKi ;  Gaillardin,  Le4  TrapyitUs, 
Pail*.  1844.)  6.  P. 

Tregelles,  Samuel  Prideaux,  LI.  D.  (St. 
Andrews,  18."»0),  b.  near  Falmouth,  Cornwall. 
2(19  m.  w.s.w.  of  Loudon,  Jan.  30,  1813  ;  d. 
at  Plymouth,  April  24,  1875.  His  parents 
were  Qu;ik(  rs,  hut  he  was  long  connected 
with  ilie  Durhyite  branch  of  the  Plymouth 
Bretliren,  and  in  later  Tears  with  the  Church 
of  England.  From  flneen  to  twajtr-one  be 
was  employed  In  Iron  works  in  "WueB;  in 
1836  he  took  to  teachin;,',  and  Mion  devoted 
himself  to  biblical  .study.  lli.s  plan  of  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  from  the 
earliest  manuscripts  was  conceived  in  1837 ; 
the  first  spe<-,imen  appeared,  1838,  and  the  first 
part,  the  Apocalypse,  London,  1844.  The 
work  grew  upon  his  hands,  and  was  furtbend 
by  visits  to  the  continent.  Hi-s  ProtptetM 
w  as  issued,  1S48.  two  of  the  gospels.  1857,  and 
the  rest  in  successive  parts,  the  seventh  ami 
last  being  edited  by  Dr.  Hurt  and  A.  W. 
Streane  in  1879.  In  1863  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £100,  afterward  doubI(^d.  A  second 
paralytic  stroke  in  1870  disabled  him,  and 
prevented  his  joining  the  English  Berialoa 
Company.  Apart  from  his  great  work  ha 
edited  Cheek  and  Hebrew  ooncordaaoea,  1888- 
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48  ;  the  Coder  Zaeynthiut,  1861,  and  the  Canon 
MwMtmriamu.  1868;  tranatoted  Qmalm'  Hf 
ftrmv  LMton,  1847,  and  wrote  on  Btuiel, 

1847-52,  and  Matthew,  1850  ;  The  JanneniiU, 
1851  ;  Authortihip  and  TrnnjuniMtiori  vf  ths 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.  is,-,l  .  Utadt  of 
Hiebr«i6  Grammar,  1852  :  PritUt-d  Text  of  t/ta 
Ortek  New  Testameni^  1854  ;  the  fourth  vol- 
anu  of  the  lOtb  ed.  (lt»6)  of  Ho«ie'«/n<rM<u«- 
lAni,  ud  florenl  hyniw.  F.  H.  B. 

TremelUaa,  ZJmmanael,  b.  of  Hclinnv  pnr- 
enlsal  Ferrara,  iilxnit  lolO  ;  d.  at  Sedan,  ir>80. 
He  WOK  t-onvcrli'il  U)  ( "atholicisiii  by  (.'ardiiial 
Pole,  but  under  I  ho  iiitluencc  of  Peter  Martyr 
YermigU  turned  to  ProtestiiutUm.  He  was 
in  KngUnii  Irota  1647  to  lOSS,  then  in  Tsrious 
nlaoeB  In  Qermany,  where  he  taught  Hebrew, 
his  last  appointniciit  iM-inj?  tliat  nf  professor 
of  Hebrew  iu  the  University  of  Sedan.  Ik- 
is  th(;  authfir  (assiKted  by  liis  son-in-law,  Fran- 
cis  Junius)  of  a  famouH  Latin  translulion  uf 
the  Bible,  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  inT-VTl*, 
8  pirte.  best  od..  Hanau,  1634,  2  vols.,  ood  of 
•  Latin  translation  of  Hw  Sjnae  Mew  Teita- 
■ent,  Paris,  1569. 

Trench,  Moat  Rev.  Richard  Ohenrviz, 

D.D.  (Cambridge.  \m\  ;  Trinity  (.'(»llege, 
Dabiin,  1864),  Toni  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Church  of  Ireland  ;  b.  in  Dublin,  Sept.  9. 
1807  %  d.  in  London.  March  991 1886.  Ha  was 
edneated  at  Cambridge  -.  oraatned  iirieRt  in 
18:^3  ;  l>p«ime  dean  of  Westminster,  1H56,  and 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  ItMM,  and  retired, 
1884.  He  published,  besides  numerous  poems. 
Notes  on  the  Pftrnblea  of  Our  hfrd.  London, 
1841,  15th  Cfl.,  1H.S6  ;  Notes  on  the  MnicUs  of 
Our  Lord,  1H46.  18lh  ed.,  18H6  ;  On  the  Study 
cf  Wf>rd»,  1851,  18th  ed..  1882  ;  Sytwnyme*  of 
the  Nuo  Testament,  Cambridge,  1H54-63.  2 
series,  together  1  vol.,  10th  e*l.,  1h86  ;  Studies 
on  (he  G'-gpels,  Loudon.  isrt7,  4th  ed.,  1878; 
Lectures  on  Medicnal  Church  History,  1877, 
8d  ed..  18TO. 

Trent,  The  Oonnoil  of  {Concilium  Triden- 
tinniii).  wa.s  held  from  Dec.  13,  1545,  to  Dec. 
4,  15ft'^,  at  Trent,  in  the  sDiulirrn  part  of 
Tyrol,  and  at  that  time  a  free  inijHriai  city. 
It  was  caused  by  the  Hefonnatiou.  and  fixed 
the  rdation  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Proteetnnt  evangelical  churches  on  all  the 
most  important  pouitB  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. Its  conne  waa  aomewhat  chetAxred ; 
opi'ned  at  Trent  on  Dee.  13,  1545,  it  wa.s 
transferred  to  Bolopna  in  Marrli,  1517,  and 
indetinitely  prorogued,  Sept.  17,  1")-}*.*;  re- 
opened at  Trent,  .May  1,  1551,  but  broken  up 
anddenly  by  the  victory  of  Maurice  of  Saxony 
orer  Ohariea  V.,  AprU  38,  1559 ;  recalled  to 
Trart,  Jan.  18, 1888;  and  Anally  closed  with  a 
Bolemn  anathema  upon  all  heretics,  Dec.  4, 
188B.  Its  attendance  varied  Tery  much.  It 
opened  with  <m\y  2r,  tushops  present,  but  it'^de-  ; 
crecs  arc  >iL'n(  <l  hy  2')'}  members,  among  w  hom  : 
were  3  patriarehs.  25  archbishops,  and  ins 
bishops,  b\it  two  thirds  of  them  were  Italians.  ; 
Its  canons  and  decrees  were  first  printed  by 
Paul  KanatiuB,  Rome.  1S64 ;  the  best  £ngU8h 
edMoa  la  thai  of  J.  Waterwovth.  Lonaon, 
1848.  The  original  acts  and  debates  were 
first  published  by  Augustin  Theiner,  Acta 
gtmdna  88.  (Bbum.  CneOH  Trident,  Leip- 


zig, 1874,  2  vols.,  to  which  have  been  added 
various  collections  of  monuvutUa  by  DOllin- 
ger,  Druffel,  etc.   The  Iditory  of  the  council 

wan  written  by  Paolo  Sarpi  and  Pallavirino 
(q.v.).  and  among  rec-ent  writers  by  J.  A. 
l{u(  kk  V,  London,  1852,  and  by  F.  Bungener, 
translated  into  English  by  D.'S.  Scott,  Edin- 
burgh, 1855,  and  reprinted  in  New  York. 
(See  Vermeulin,  Die  Yertegung  dee  KantHe  ten 
Trent,  Regensburg,  1888l  Cf.  SoImIE,  Oimd», 
ad  loc.) 

Tribet.  The  posterity  of  each  nf  th.-  12 
sons  of  Jacob  is  calleti  a  tril>e.  The  bons  of 
Joseph,  Kphniim,  and  Manajiseh  were  each 
made  a  tribe,  but  Levi  being  s<t  a]>iirt  for 
temple  service,  only  12  shares  were  made 
in  the  diatribution  of  Canaan.  TJie  tribe* 
were  a  confederacy  rather  than  a  union,  and 
hud  consitleruhlc  indi-pendenee — several  of 
llie  judge.-j  had  only  a  local  jurisdiction — until 
thej' were  wi  l(ie<i  togethf  r  in  th<'  nioi.iiri  hy. 
But  after  Solomon's  death  the  lU  uuilhefn 
trilK-s  revolted  and  took  the  name  of  Israel, 
while  the  two  others  madeaaepaimte  kingdom, 
which  was  called  Judah.  Tbo  tribal  idea  re- 
appoare  iu  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord 
appointed  12  apostles,  and  the  A]>ocu]ypee 
tells  lis  that  the  sealed  ones  were  a  multiple 
of  12  (Kev.  vii.  4-8).  and  the  new  Jerusalem 
had  12  foundations  and  12  gates  (\xi.  14. 
21).  A  detaiknl  account  of  each  tribe  hire 
follows  in  alnhalN'tical  order : 

Ashes.  Jacob's  eighth  aon  Noeived  this 
name,  "happy."  because  of  Leah's feeliuga 
at  his  birth  (Qen.  xxx.  13).  His  fathera 
dying  words  promised  him  a  fruitful  land — 
"  his  bread  snail  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield 
royal  dainties"  (xlix.  20).  The  territory  of 
the  tribe  was  along  the  s«alK)uril  b«-tw(ea 
Lebanon  on  the  north  and  Carmel  on  the 
soutli,  and  west  of  Zcbulon  and  Naphtali.  It 
yielded  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  minerals  (Deut 
xxxiil.  24,  25).  Bat  while  outwardly  pros' 
[)erotis.  the  tribe  was  not  distinguishetl  for 
jiatriotism  (Judges  v.  17)  nor  for  mental 
ability,  as  it  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to  the 
nation.  The  prophetess  Anna,  however,  was 
an  Asherite  (Luke  ii.  36). 

Bkxjamin.  Jacob's  youngest  son  was 
called  "son  of  the  right  hand,"  because  of 
the  comfort  he  gave  hu  father  in  view  of  the 
death  of  the  mother,  who  died  in  giving  him 
birtli  (Gen.  x.wv.  16-18).  Tlie  trilx;  though 
small  at  tirst,  antl  once  almost  exterminated 
(Judps  XX.).  afterward  greatly  increased 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  s).  Its  lerritorv,  between 
Ephraim  on  the  north  and  Judah  on  the 
south,  stretched  from  the  Jordan  to  Dan.  It 
was  valiant  (Ckm.  xlix.  27),  and  beloved  of 
Jehovah  (Dcut.  xxxiii.  12).  It  produced 
Ehud,  one  of  the  earliest  judges  (Judges  ill. 
15!,  Saul,  Infill  I's  first  kinir  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  and 
the  great  AiK>stle  Paul  (I'hil  ill.  5).  It  was 
noted  for  the  prevalence  of  left-li;iiuled  siing 
ers  (Judges  xx.  16).  Its  chief  towns  were 
Jericho,  Kamah,  Bethd,  Olbeon.  and  a  part 
of  Jeruaalem. 

Dak.  Jaoob'aaonbyBIIhah.  Rbdeaoend- 
ants  were  next  in  numbers  to  those  of  Judah 
(Num.  i.  S9),  but  were  tlie  lost  to  receive  their 
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the  wem  ooMt  near  Joppa  and  bordered  on  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  upon  whom  Dan's 
wdj  distinguished  man,  Samson,  wrought 
his  exploits  (Judges  xiii.-xvi.).  Their  terri- 
tory being  small,  a  part  of  the  triV>e  80ug]it 
antl  conquered  another  liome  in  the  nortli 
(Judges  xviii.).  Its  name  docs  not  appear  in 
the  Ibt  of  those  sealed  by  the  angel  in  the 
Apocelvpae  (Rer.  Til 
wmoh  It  ta  dflBcalt  to  aeconnt. 


Tit  an  ommiou  for 
to  account, 

IMM.  The  yoiinpcr  son  of  Joseph,  lie 
obtained  the  chief  prophetic  Ijli-sviug  (Gen. 
xlviii.  10),  untl  fultillnl  the  meaning  of  liis 
name,  "double  fruit fuluess,"  his  tribe  being 
always  more  distinguished  than  tliat  of  his 
brother,  Manaaseh.  Their  inheritance  was 
brge  and  central,  extending  from  tiie  Jordun 
to  the  sea,  south  of  Ifanaisseh  and  north  of 
Benjamin  and  Dan,  a  well-watered  and  fertile 
r^on.  The  Ephraimitcs  were  encrpctic  and 
ambitious.  They  acted  badly  to  every  leiuler 
who  did  not  court  them— toward  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  and  David  (JiidgeH  viii.,  xiL,  2Siuu. 
Xix.  41-43).  They  were  the  great  rival  of 
Judah,  the  chief  fomenter  of  tioable*  and  the 
stanch  rapport  of  the  reTolt  from  Rdioboain. 
Their  name  was  frequentlv  used  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Israel  (Isa.  x'i.  18,  Hos.  xi.  8,  8). 
Their  i^rcatest  man  was  Joshua. 

Gad.  The  seventh  son  of  Jacob  has  a 
name  indicuiini;  good  fortune  (Gen.  xxx.  11, 
R.  V.)i  And  it  was  fultlHcd  in  the  fine  pastoral 
TCl^lcm  his  descendants  held  east  of  the  Jordan, 
iMtweea  Rsuboa  on  the  south  and  Manamfh 
on  the  noffh.  Its  exposure  to  IncnrBloni 
compellefi  the  Gwlltes  to  be  alert  and  well 
armed,  and  they  are  described  as  men  of  war 
and  of  might  (1  Cliron.  xii.  b).  Tlie  tribe 
produced  three  famous  men,  Je|)lithali.  the 
conqueror  and  judge  (Judges  xi.),  Barzillai. 
David's  noble  friend  (2  Sam.  xvil.  27),  and 
the  extraordinary  man  of  Qod,  Elijah  (1  Kings 
ZTiL  IL  TiglaUi-pileBcr  carried  the  Gadites 
away  (2  SBnga  xr.  20).  and  the  Ammonftes 
occupied  their  cities  (.ler.  .xlix.  1).  The  "  men 
of  Gad"  are  mentioned  on  the  .Moabitc  stone. 

ISSACH.VR  (reMmjitiiAi).  The  ninth  sou  of 
Jacob  got  his  name  from  his  mother  Leah 
(Qen.  XXX.  18).  Uis  descendants  numbered 
oyer  04,000  on  entering  Canaan,  and  received 
as  their  portion  a  large  part  of  the  great  plain 
of  Eedraeloa,  the  most  fertile  in  the  ooontiy. 
It  contained  many  noted  cities,  and  Jezreel 
stood  almost  in  tlie  exact  centre.  The  people 
were  industrious  agriculturists  (Gen.  xlix.  14, 
15),  and  arc  mentioned  with  honor  for  their 
brave  and  wise  patriotism  (.Judges  v.  15, 
1  Chrou.  xii.  32).  Tola,  one  of  the  judges, 
was  of  leaachnr  (Judges  z.  IX  Mid  eo  was 
Baasha*  who  ttsarpea^tbs  throne  of  Inael 
(1  Kings  XT.  97). 

Jttdah  {pravte).  The  fourth  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  whose  name  wa.s  an  expression  of 
his  mother's  gratitude  (Gen.  xxix.  y,")).  is  ttet- 
ter  known  than  any  of  the  others  save  Joseph, 
whose  life  he  saved  (xxxvU.  26-2ti)  ;  and  his 

!)Ica  for  Benjamin  is  eloquent  and  affecting 
zUt.  His  tribe  was  always  large, 

and  It  reinaikably  faUHled  the  flowing 
prophecy  of  .Jacob  (xlix.  8-12).  Tli<  ir  terri- 
tory was  the  southern  section  of  i^alestiue, 
lion  the  Joidaa  to  the  JfedilaaMMtn,  and  as 


ftir  north  as  Benjando  and  Dan.  Tliey  had 

cities  in  the  extreme  south  ;  in  the  lowland 
bv  the  sea  ;  in  the  hill  country,  and  in  the 
wildenu-ss  toward  !he  Dead  S<'a.  Most  of 
the  region  was  rieli  and  fertile.  It  had  many 
towns  of  note — Hebron.  IJethlehem,  etc.  It 
gave  only  one  judge,  Othniel.  to  the  nation 
(Judges  iii.  9),  and  little  is  heard  of  it  in  earlj 
times,  hot  in  DaTld  it  became  famous,  and 
after  Bolomon'i  death  was  mergt>d  In-  the 
kingdom  of  Jndah. 

Lkvi  {joiuiny).  The  third  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  named  by  his  mother  n  i  i,  x\ix. 
84),  united  with  Simeon  to  avengi-  Dinah  on 
the  Shechemites  (xxxtv.  2.')),  and  so  incurred 
Jacob's  curse  (xlix.  5-7) ;  but  the  zeal  of  his 
descendants  on  ooeaalon  of  the  golden  calf 
(Ex.  xzxii.  26-29)  transformed  the  cun^e  into 
a  blessing.  The  Levites  were  scattered  in  Is- 
rael,  but  it  was  as  ministers  of  religi  on.  They 
iiad  48  cities  and  subiirbs  assigned  to  them, 
and  a  tithe  of  all  the  produce,  animal  and 
vegetable,  of  the  land.    !>ee  LBTirGS. 

Makasseh  {forgetting).  The  llntbom  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  zU.  (SO),  <n  whose  personal  his- 
tory nothing  is  known.  The  tribe  received  a 
double  portion  in  Canaan,  one  half,  whose 
property  wius  chiefly  in  cattle,  obtaining  the 
rich  pastures  ea.st  of  Jordan  from  Mahanaini 
to  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  other  a  tract 
between  Ephraim  and  Issachar,  stretching 
a<-ro*i8  the  coimtry  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Meditcmmeen.  'fhe  western  half  was  slow 
in  ezpelUnc  the  Canaanites  fudges  1. 27).  but 
Xot/k  part  lb  l^e  war  with  JaWn  (y.  14),  and 
furnished  the  judges  Gideon  and  Jair.  The 
cfistern  luilf  prosju'red  much  and  spread 
widely,  but  linrdly,  mi.xing  with  the  Caniuin- 
ites,  fell  into  their  idolatry  (1  Chron.  iii.  25), 
and  were  the  first  to  he  earned  away  to  As- 
syria. 

Naphtali  {my  wreiAling).  The  sLxth  son  of 
Jacob,  Who  owed  his  name  to  Bachel's  earnest 

prayers  for  hhn,  was  called  In  Jacob's  btess- 

ing,  "  ,\  hind  h  t  loose  ;  he  pivelh  goodly 
words"  (Gen.  xli.x.  21),  iiuHcnling  grace  and 
elixjuenee.  Tlie  triln-  deri\eil  frutii  him  Was 
numcrou.s  at  the  Exodus,  and  obtained  a  largn 
inheritance  between  Aslier  and  the  Jordan, 
eztending  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
Leontes.  It  afforded  a  great  variety  of  soil 
Sl^  ^HffMtflt  The  Nsphtalim  are  mentioned 
with  honor  In  the  wars  of  the  Judges  (Judges 
V.  IS,  vi.  IV),  vii.  2;!).  but  later  they  Ijccamc 
allied  with  their  Gentile  neighlKirs,  and  kept 
aloof  from  tlie  great  historical  movements  of 
Israel.  Jiarak  was  their  most  notaltle  leader 
(Judges  iv.  6).  Our  Lord  spent  much  tfaM 
in  the  region  of  this  tribe  (Matt.  iv.  16). 

Hsitbbr  a  ton).  The  flrBtnom  of 

Jacob  and  Leah,  his  name  indicates  the  Ipj 
at  his  appearance  (Gen.  xxix.  82).  Tmpulnve 
as  bubbling  w  ater,  he  ( oiuniitted  a  sin  (xxv. 
:t2)  wliieh  cost  him  his  birthright  (xlix.  8,  4). 
His  descendants  sought  and  obtained  an  allot- 
ment e.-ist  of  the  Dead  bea,  which  w)is  well 
adapted  for  herdsmen.  Tmj  soon  iKcame 
wealthy,  but  w«n  ftTem  to  war  fudges  t. 
15, 16),  and  were  among  the  Ihvt  to  oe  carried 
into  capti\'ity.  The  finding  of  the  "  Moabite 
stone"  at  Di'bou  indicates  rich  results  to  come 
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SiKEON  {hearing).  The  second  aon  of  Jacob 
hj  Leaii,  wibto  ngarded  his  Urth  as  » tokea 
tnatOod  A«aftf  berpnyen.  fflsd—cendantB 

were  the  sniallc^st  tritM;  that  entered  Cmumui* 
and  they  recti  veil  a  dLstrirt  In  the  southweflt* 
crupart  nf  I'alisiiiif,  m  I  olT  frum  tht'  territory 
of  Juiliih.  As  u  puaUluueat  for  their  uiice*- 
tor"s  offence  in  the  iiialtcr  of  the  yhceheniiteH, 
tbey  dwindled  continually.  They  were  alto- 
nCher  omitted  from  Moees'  blessing.  At  the 
dinnptloa  of  ttie  kingdom  tbey  took  p»rt 
with  the  northern  tribes.  No  enuuent  person 
is  recorded  lus  of  this  triN>  save  Jiiditli,  u 
heroine  of  tlie  Apix  rypha  ;  tliough  there  is  u 
tradition  th;U  the  ^imeoiiites  fumishMiaidlOol- 
masters  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Zbbclon  (dweUiM).  Jacob's  tenth  son  re- 
oeiTad  tbii  nuns  from  his  mother,  Leah's 
beUef  tint  henorforth  Jacob  would  dictU 
with  her  (Geo.  xxx.  20).  The  exact  limitB  of 
the  tribe's  inheritance  cannot  be  determined  ; 
they  e.vteii' led  west  from  the  Jordan  ami  t tie 
Sea  of  Galilee  lowani  Ciirmel,  luiviujj  Asher 
and  Xaphtali  oii  Itii'  north  .'ind  Is^iniiar  on 
the  south.  The  re^^ion  whh  fertile,  and  accetis 
to  the  waters  east  and  we»t  was  a  source  of 
wwdth  (Qm.  xUx.  13.  Deut.  jtzziU.  18,  19). 
The  tribe  took  part  hi  Bank**  oonillct  (J  udgefl 
V.  14,  IH),  assisted  Gideon  (tL  85),  and  helped 
to  make  David  khig  (1  Chron.  xiL  88, 40).  It 
pro<iuce<l  Elon,  one  of  the  judges  (Judgt-s 
xii.  12),  auii  also  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25).  In  .New  Tdstanient  limes  its  tt  rri 
tory  was  part  of  the  region  honored  with 
Clirist's  presence  and  works  (Matt.  iv.  18-16), 
in  fulfiltiient  of  laaiah'a  sreat  promiM  (Isa. 
ix.  1,  3).  Wtthki  Its  Undti  woe  Naiareth, 
CAparaaum,  and  Cana.  T.  W.  C. 

Triohotomy  and  Dichotomy  denote  lemc* 

tirely  the  division  of  human  nature  into  thnse 

parts — h>-Kly,  soul,  and  spirit— and  into  tWO 
parts — iKxiy  and  .soul.  The  former  seems  to 
De  prevalent  anions  (icrnmn  theologians, 
the  latter  among  English.  (Sec  J.  B.  ileard. 
T/ie  TriparttU  Jfaibtr$  Jfiin,  Edinburgh, 
1870.) 

Tridentine  Profetsion  of  Faith,  The  ( Pro- 
famo  t^dei  TrUUntiiuK,  or  the  Cntd  of  ISu» 
lY.),  was  drawn  up  in  1564  by  a  college  of 
ftarrilnaht  by  the  order  of  Piiin  lY.,  and  on 
the  saggwtionof  the TridenthM CoaadL  It 
is  the  shortest  hot  practically  the  moit  im- 
portant of  the  cree<ls  n-cognized  by  the  Church 
of  liomo.  as  it  miist  Ixi  subscribed  and  sworn 
to  by  all  jiriusts,  public  teaelicrs.  and  PrrHes- 
taat  converts.  (8oe  SctutS,  Cre«U  of  Chris- 
Mmm,  New  Toik.  1877.  S  voh.) 

Trine  Baptism  deuote-H  that  form  of  the 
administration  of  tlic  ordinanee  in  which  the 
person  baptized  is  intmersed,  or  ha.s  the  water 
poured  or  sprinkled  over  him  Uiricc.  in  the 
name  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead, 
llie  usage  goes  back  to  the  2d  centtury  if  not 
earlier,  andthe  first  to  depart  from  it  was  the 
Arian  Eiinoniins.  who  intro<lu(XHl  single  bap- 
tism into  Sp  iin,  where,  however,  it  prevailed 
for  only  a  .slmrt  time.  Trint^  Imptism  repre- 
aents  the  symbolical  cli&ractcr  of  the  ordi- 
sance  yaj  strildngly.  T.  W.  C. 

TrioltailBMiaiDOoaitic Older  of  the Chtirch 


of  Rome,  founded  in  1197  bv  John  of  Hatha 
and  Felix  of  Yalois.  and  connmied  in  1198  by 
Innocent  IIL  Its  purpoee  was  to  redeem 
Christians  wlio  liad  been  taken  captives  by 

infidels,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the  c!r« 

cumstance  that  all  its  churches  were  dcdi- 
cate<l  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  siK-nt  one  third 
of  its  n.'vemie  ti>r  it-  .sj)ecial  purpose.-,  and  is 
said  to  have  ransomed  iHlO.WO  prisoners  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  eoikl  as  slaves. 

t".  P. 

Trinity,  a  term  denoting  the  nature  of  the 
Godhead  as  one  in  essence,  but  consisting  of 
three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  word  docs  not  otTur  in 
Scripture,  but  the  doctrine  is  very  plainly 
taught.  It  was  faintly  foreshadowed  in  the 
Ola  Tfcstament  in  the  plural  names  and  utter- 
ances of  God,  in  the  anjrel  of  Jehovah,  who  is 
distinct  from  Jehovah  yet  divine,  ami  in  the 
prominence  given  in  creation  and  regenera- 
tion to  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  the  full  reve> 
latioa  of  the  tenet  is  given  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment In  the  fovmnla  of  baptism  (MmVt.  xxvUL 
1(0  and  in  tliat  of  benediction  (2  Cor.  xiiL 
1 4),  and  in  the  divine  words,  works,  and  wor* 
shin  a-scribed  to  the  Lord  Jeaua  and  totiia 

Holy  Ghost. 

Tlie  doctrine  is  not  a  speculative  one.  be- 
longing merely  to  the  metapliysics  of  theol- 
ogy, but  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of 
.'Scripture,  which  reveals  a  redemption  for  lost 
man  provided  by  the  fVitfaer  out  of  his  mere 
grace,  executetl  by  the  iHvine  .Son  by  means 
of  his  incarnation  and  <leath.  and  ni>plied  to 
the  h'  lii  v  er  through  the  immediate  nL'^rm  y  of 
the  divine  Spirit.  If  any  of  thfwe  fat  tors  be 
omitted,  the  whole  scheme  is  altered  and  de- 
ranged, and  the  gospel  ceases  to  be  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  aalva- 

tlOB. 

This  doctrine  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  im- 
peached by  errorists.  Arianism,  which  denies 
the  deity  of  the-  Son.  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Nic;i  :i.  aii'l  >o  in  ctTect  was  .SuIh^.I- 
lianism,  which  holds  merely  a  modal  trinity. 
Controversy  raged  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was 
r>nly  by  slow  degrees  that  the  equality  of  the 
members  of  the  divine  triad  was  reached. 
But  it  was  reached,  and  now  for  many  cen- 
turies the  historic  church  has  maintained  the 
existence  of  one  (Ji>d  in  lliree  persims,  hold- 
ing that,  wldle  the  tenet  is  alwve  rfa.son,  it  is 
not  contrary  to  reason,  and  while  mysleriou.s 
in  it.scif,  it  solves  manv  other  mysteries,  and 
furnishes  the  only  solid  basis  for  an  intelU- 

Snt.  enduring,  and  aatisfring  faith.  After 
e  Refomation  Socinua  heaiaed  a  troop  of 
opposers  of  the  doctrine,  but  thctr  success 
wn.s  local  and  temi>oniry.  !Moilern  svsiems 
of  religious  (thilosopin'  have  almost  ■vvithout 
exception  retained  the  term  and  its  factors, 
but  often  with  a  serious  departure  from  the 
sense  attached  to  them  by  the  church  (Schleicr- 
macher,  Ilegel,  etc.),  vet  in  truth  modem  dis- 
eossiOB  has  added  notning  to  what  was  gained 
In  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  church,  when 
the  whole  subject  was  handled  by  the  acutest 
nuuds  the  world  has  known.      '  T  W.  C. 

Trinity>8and«y,  the  first  Sunday  after 
FentsGOst,  WW  set  apart  by  Benedict  XL,  in 
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1806,  as  the  FestlTal  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
under  John  XXII..  V.iM,  Its  cclcbrution  be- 
came universiil  throughout  the  Western 
Church.  In  the  Church  of  England  as  well 
at  In  the  Danish  Church  tile  Sundays  between 
WhHwittUde  and  Advent  are  deuspnated  as 
I,  etc.,  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

(Greek,  thrice  holy)  ia  the  name 
of  M  anthem,  "ilotjr  G<xl,  Holy  Mighty, 
Holy  Lnmortal,  hsfe mercy  upon  as, "which 
was  usetl  nt  an  early  date  in  tlu;  Eastern 
Church  ;  legend  tells  us  about  its  origin,  Ihut 
a  boy  was  cuuijlit  up  into  tin?  sky  and  heard 
It  sung  by  the  angels.  Later  on  it  came  to 
play  a  couBpicuous  part  in  the  Monoph)-site 
contro^'crsy,  some  one  having  added,  "  who 
was  crucified  for  us."  which  gave  the  formula 
«  decided  wtiipaBslBn  import.  (See  the  defi- 
nttlOD  of  theM  terma  under  the  titles  respec- 
tively). 


D.D.  (Durham. 
188>),  LL.D.  (Edinburgh.  1868).  F.R.S. 

Church  of  England ;  b.  at  EuRiinijIuim, 
NorthunilxTlano,  May  11,  182*2  ;  educated  at 
Oxford;  orduiueil  (jriest.  1H4(}  ;  ciUKui  of  l)ur- 
hjim  .since  1S74.  anil  ileun  .since  l!*80.  He  has 
trnvi.lk-d  much  iu  the  Ea.st,  esi)ecially  in  iiytia 
and  Fale-stine,  and  ha.s  published.  The  Great 
Hahnra,  London,  1860  ;  The  Land  of  hrael, 
1865,  4th  ed.,  1883  ;  Natural  Uittonj  of  tht; 
Bible.  1867,  5th ed.,  1880  ;  Daughtem rf  St/ria , 
1869,  3d  ed..  1874  ;  nibr<'  PlareK.  1872.  11th 
1000.  1884  :  The  Laud  of  M.xib,  ISTa,  2d  ed., 
1874;  P,ithvny»  of  PdUstine,  1S82,  2  vols.; 
Qffttf^g^^  (1867),  Fauna  and  Flora  qf  FaUt- 

Tritheltm  (three  gixh).  Twice  in  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  Christian  theology  it  has  happened 
tliat  in  the  conception  or  the  Holy  Trinity 
tile  principle  of  nionotlieism  seems  to  have 
beooine  lost  and  the  doctrine  of  three  gods  to 
be  gemUnatlsg— PhUoponus  in  the  Qtb  oeatary 
in  the  Bestem  Church  and  Koscelllnus  in  the 
"Western  in  the  11th  century.  In  both  ca.ses 
the  mi^understandiug  was  easily  cleared  away. 

miMnivi,  jrehttB,  b.  nt  Trtttenhelm, 
near  Treves,  Feb.  1,  1462  :  d.  at  WOrzburg. 
Dec.  16,  1516  :  wa.s  abbot  first  of  tiie  convent 
at  Spanheim  timl  ufterwanl  iit  Wurzburg ; 
was  a  friend  of  liL-uchlin,  Pirkheimer,  etc., 
and  wrote  a  nunilu  r  of  lx>ok.s,  of  M'hich  his 
Ctttal.  lUustr.  Vtror.  Germ,  and  De  Heript. 
Bcdm,  era  the  first  works  on  Ghuidi  hiilioflx  in 
Chrmany.  Healso  deeervw meotim  onquite 
other  grounds.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
shortluinil  pruftised  among  tlie  Romans,  BiAy- 
graphia,  UpjKniheira,  151H,  and  invented  a 
system  of  shorthand.  St>ti<in'Kjraphi<i,  site  de 
ratiom  occuUe  vcribtndi,  Frankfort,  1606. 

Tro'-aA,  a  city  of  Les-ser  Mysia  on  the  sea- 
COOSt,  6  m.  s.  of  tlie  entnuire  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  It 
had  a  line  liarbor  and  an  extensive  roranicrce. 
It  was  vialted  twice  by  I'aul.  Here  he  saw 
in  vision  "  the  man  of  .Macedonia"  (Acts  xvi. 
9).  Hera  he  spent  eight  davs.  and  Nttoied 
Sutychtis  to  life  (xt.  5-19).  Traces  of  another 
tWt  are  seen  in  2  Tim  i  v  13.      T.  W.  C. 

Vtnoo  of  Qod,  The  (Trevf/a  Jki),  was  a 


measure  inaugurated  by  the  church  in  the 
lllh  century  lor  the  purpose  of  stopping  or 
at  lea-st  alleviating  tlie  feuds  which  almost 
iacesaautly  were  carried  on  between  tlte  petty 
lords  of  the  castles.  It  forbade  all  warlike 
operations — if  duels,  murder,  plunder,  etc., 
can  be  called  so — on  the  daj's  of  church  festi- 
val.s.  during  the  fu.st,  on  week  da\s  from 
Thur.sday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  and 
it  tried  to  secure  from  tlic  orutality  of  the 
l>elligereuts  certain  olaces — churches,  hospi- 
tals, etc — and  oertalii  persons— priests  while 
officiating,  peaaants  working  ia  the  fields, 
wonuo,  elo.  It  was  inventea  and  first  applied 
by  the  bishops  of  Southern  France,  and  highly 
recommended  by  the  councils  of  Orleans, 
iDHj,  and  Limoges,  1031.  Afterward  it  was 
adopted  by  the  cluirdi  in  general,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  .vcoiid  ami  third  LatefSB 
Councils,  1180  and  1179.  Fines,  penanoe, 
and  linally  excommunication  were  tne  penal- 
tics  for  breaking  the  truce. 

Trullan  Oouncils,  Tha,  thus  called  from 
the  room  (r/«n '•  a  dome")  in  the  imperial 
palace  in  Constantinople  in  which  the  meet* 
ings  were  held,  are  twa  The  first,  which  la 
recof^nized  both  in  the  West  and  the  East  as 
the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council,  was  convened 
iu  680  by  the  Kniperor  C'on.stantinus  i'ago- 
natus  against  tlie  Monophysitcs  or  rather  the 
Monothelitts  Pope  llonorius  I.,  625-38, 
who  hod  accepted  the  Monothelite  doctrine, 
was  solemnly  anattiematized  as  a  heretic  br 
the  council  in  its  sixteenth  and  eigbteeDtii 
sittings,  and  the  anathema  was  reoognised  by 
Pope  Agntho  (678-81),  whose  letter  on  the  two 
wills  in  Christ  was  adopted  as  the  true,  ortho- 
do.\  doctrine.  Thu  .second  Trullan  ('ouncil, 
also  called  quiniMxtuvt,  Ihcause  it  wtus  meant 
to  supplement  the  fifth  an<l  .si.Mh  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  was  convened  in  692  by  the  Em- 
peror Ju.stiuian.  But  its  108  canons,  mostly 
of  disciplinary  import,  were  rejected  by  8er- 
gius  I.,  though  his  legates  bad  signed  uein, 
and  the  council  is  considered  qnuioua  or  er- 
ratic by  the  Church  of  Home. 

Tnunboll,  Henry  Olay,  D.D.  (Lafayette 
College.  Easton,  Pa.,  1881 ;  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  1889),  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  June  8,  1880;  was 
privately  educated  ;  ordtdned  Congregational 
clergvnian,  Sept.  10.  1S02,  in  order  to  go  as 
chaplain  to  the  Tentli  Hegiment  Connecticut 
Volunteers;  was  ^eirrt;iry  to  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  ls(i,>-7o,  and  has  .since 
edited  the  Sunday- S-IkxA  Timet,  Philadelphia. 
He  has  written  The  Mvdd  SaperinUndefd  (life 
of  H.  P.  Haven).  New  York.  1880 ;  RaMi 
Bamea,  1884  ;  Tenehina  and  TeaeMng,  Phila- 
delphia, 1885;  The  Blood  CottTUMnt.  New 
York,  ISS,"  ;  Tilt  Sii ndiiy  itrh-.'d :  ifx  Origin, 
^fii^ion,  M'thtMis,  and  Auxiiiarie*  (Vale  lec- 
tures). Philadelphia,  1888;  PUneiplM  and 
Praetirf,  18«9. 

Trumpet.    The  two  trumpets  of  silTier 

(Num.  X.  2)  were  u.sed  only  by  the  priests  tO 
call  the  people  together,  or  to  proclaim  the 
approach  of  festivals,  or  to  gtvengmleof  WW 
(Lev.  xxiii.  24,  xxix.  1). 

The  Feast  of  Trumpets  was  a  New  Year's 
festival,  kept  on  the  first  day  of  Tisri,  tike 
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1  of  the  sacred  vcar,  which  ivas 
the  ftnt  of  the  dvU  year  (Lev.  xxiii.  24. 
Num.  xztx.  1-6).  T.  W.  C. 

Tftbingen  School,  The,  Is  the  frencral  desig- 
nation of  (wo  important  movcnu-nts  in  Gor- 
man  th<'i>l<>>ry,  the  lii>.t  of  whitli  was  under 
tlic  leiulersliip  of  Gottlob  Chri»tiau  Storr  (q.v.) 
in  tlie  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  and 
stood  for  the  defence  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Christianity.  But  (he  term  is  better 
known  as  applied  to  the  moTement  headed  by 
Ferdinand  Christian  Banr  and  his  disciples, 
Zeller,  Scliwucrler,  KSstlin,  etc..  all  at  one 
time  conuM  u^f  with  the  UniverHity  of  Tu- 
bingen, who  tried  to  constnift  ('hrisfi;iiiit y 
upon  purely  uuiurul  und  historical  agencies. 
It  found  ix'a  moRt  widely  known  CXpNSeion 
in  I),  F.  Strauss'  M/eii  Jei>v. 

Tuckerman,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Harvani,  1834), 
Cnitarian  ;  b.  in  iJoston.  Jun.  18,  1778  :  d.  in 
Havana,  C'ulwi.  April  20,  1840  ;  wiih  ^ltiuIu- 
atwi  at  lljirvanl.  l't\)H  ;  enterc<l  the  Unitarian 
ministry  in  1801,  but  <levoted  sin<  e  1K26  his 
life  to  the  study  of  pauperism  and  the  admin- 
istcttUon  of  chanty,  uad  revolutionized  in  both 
then  Helds  tte  tiien  reigning  views  and  meih- 
o<l.s  lie  published  a  jjn'al  number  of  dis- 
courses, tru<  ts,  ri-i>orts,  etc..  the  prinripal  of 
which  \vfrf  r(ill(rU:'d  in  Uo^ton,  I'^Tl,  under 
the  title  Kit  ration  of  l/n'  hror.  There  are 
memoirs  of  him  by  William  E.  Channing, 
Boston.  IMit  and  Mary  Carpenter,  Losidon, 
1849. 

Tnokney,  Anthony.  Puritan  ;  b.  at  Kirton, 
Lincolnshire.  England,  Sept.,  1599  ;  d.  Feb., 
1670.  Educated  at  Kmnmnuel  College.  Cani- 
bridffe,  he  became  lUL.  1688 ;  B.D.,  1627  ; 
•ad  aflwrward  fdlow ;  mfnliler  nt  Boston  and 
fal London  ;  a  prominent  memlwr  of  the  West- 
minster A.sst^mbly  ;  injister  of  his  college, 
1645  ;  vice-ehanfellor  of  the  university,  1648  ; 
master  of  St.  John's,  ltt."):5,  and  profes.sor  of 
divinity.  Here  he  luul  a  memorable  rontro- 
versy  with  Wlddicot  the  "Platonist,"  who 
had  been  his  pupil.  Ytn  was  silenced,  1661 . 
His  chief  works  are  posthnmwn :  JMy  &r- 
fn<m$.  Tendon,  1676,  sad  PnttttHonet  tkeo- 
U^\r,r,  1679.  P,  M.  B. 

Tudelat.    S^-o  BENJAMIN  of  Ti:dkl.\,  p.  98. 

Tnlloch,  John,  D.D.  (St.  Andrew's,  1h.->4), 
LL.I).  (Glasgow  and  Edhiburgh.  1884), 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  near  Tibbcrmuir. 
Perthdiire,  Scotland,  Juno  1,  1828 ;  d.  at 
Torquay,  England.  Feb.  18, 1885.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh  ; 
became  parish  minister  at  Dundee,  1^4",  nnd 
at  Keltins,  Forfarshire,  1849  ;  priiit  i]ial  and 
priraurius  professor  of  divinity  m  St.  Marv  H 
College,  St.  Andrew's  (on  tlie  recommendation 
of  Baron  Buusen),  1854,  and  senior  principal 
of  the  universi^.  1860.  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  chapiatn-ln-ordlnaiy  to  the  queen 
lor  Scotland,  and  fn  <juently  preached  before 
her.  In  1878  he  was  elertea  moderator  of 
the  General  Assemblv.  He  w.l^  a  HImthI  in 
theology,  a  broad  and  many-minded  man,  an 
acknowledged  leader.  Hw  writings,  aside 
from  sermons,  were  7?Mm»,  Edinburgh, 
1860 :  Lmdert  of  ttu  Brformation,  1859,  4th 


er»,  1861  :  lifffinning  Life,  1862,  16th  1000, 
1888;  RatiowU  I'h^Aogy  and  ChriMiau  JVii- 
lotophy  in  England  in  tM  Sec<  utceut/t  C'euturf/, 
1872,  8  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1886  {  fiueal.  1876.  2d 
ed..  1888;  The  OMMkm  IMHne  of  Sin, 
1877  ;  Modern  Theoriet  in  FftOemrp^  and  Re- 
ligion, 1884  ;  yfovenunU  in  ReUgUnu  Thought 
in  liritdin  d'lrintj  Ihr  yineUenth  Century, 
1885.  (Soe  his  tuemoir  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
188B,8ded.,  188».) 

Tankers.    Sec  Baptists,  p.  83. 

TWrlofiaa  is  the  Fartoiaa  nickname  tA  % 
sect  which  seena  to  ham  arisen  te  the  18th 

century  among  the  Btthards,  in  the  Netlic  r- 
limds,  and  to  have  dwappearetl  in  the  I'jtli 
among  the  Brethren  of  tlx-  Ynv  Spirit,  in 
Germany,  but  which  in  the  14tli  century  waa 
80  numerous  in  Paris  and  the  vicinity  that 
Pope  Gregory  XI.  asked  the  French  king  to 
aid  the  Dominicans  in  their  OMtest  with  (he 
Turlupins.  The  wogrdmeaaa  a  maker  of  oo- 
nundrums. 

Turner,  Samnel  Hulbeart,  D.D. 


18-),  Eplscopaliaa ;  b.  in  Philadelphia^  Jan. 
23.  1790 ;  d.  In  New  York.  Dec.  91.  1881. 

He  graduate<l  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1807;  was  ordaine<l  deacon,  1811,  and 
priest,  1814;  rector  at  Chestertown.  Md., 
1812-17  ;  professor  of  historic  tlu-olojjy  in  the 
General  Seminary,  New  York.  1818,  and  of 
biblical  learning  from  1822.  Ue  wrote  com* 
mentaries  on  Hebrews.  New  Yoric.  18>')2 ; 
liomans,  1853  ;  Ephesiana,  18S6.  and  Gala- 
tians.  1856 ;  (Jompanion  P>  Oeneri*.  1841  ; 
Th'iuijhtH  on  Prvphtcy,  1852,  and  otlicr  hooks, 
bcvides  translating  Jalin's  lutroilnrti'm  (with 
W.  K.  Whittingham),   1827,  and  Planck's 

appeared,  1888.  BL  B. 

Turrotln  is  the  riamo  of  several  distingiiishcd 
theokigians  of  the  Heformcfl  faith,  descending 
from  Francesco  Turretini,  who  in  1579  re- 
moved from  Lucca  to  Geneva,  having  em- 
braced the  Keformation.  Franfois,  generally 
called  the  elder  Turrt'tin.  b.  at  Genevn,  Oct 
17,  1623  ;  d.  there.  Sept.  28.  1687  ;  studied 
theoloL'y  in  Geneva,  Leyden,  I'aris,  Mon- 
tjiuban,  and  Nimes  ;  Ijecame  pa.Htor  of  the 
Italian  cr)ni:rc^Mti(>n  in  Geneva,  and  in  1653 
also  profes.sor  of  theology.  He  represcntc*! 
the  orthcMloxy  of  the  Hefonned  faith  in  iu 
strictest  f  onn ;  waa  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Helvette  oonaeosos,  and  ^goronsly  opposed 
the  mtkler  tendencies  of  the  theology  of 
Saumur,  represented  in  Geneva  by  Trohchin. 
His  jirincipal  work  is  Inttitutio  TherAogim 
K/fiwtira,  Geneva,  1679-85,  n.e.,  Edinburgh, 
1847-48,  2  vols.  (See  his  life  in  Latin  by 
Pictet,  1688.)  Jean  Alphonse,  generally 
called  the  younger  Turretin.  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  b.  at  Genera,  Aug.  84.  1674 ;  d. 
there.  May  1,  1787 ;  studied  tneologr  In 
Geneva  under  Trouchin,  at  I.ey<len  and  Ox- 
ford ;  became  jMustor  of  tlie  Itjiliau  congrega- 
tion in  Geneva,  and  successively  also  profes- 
sor of  chiurch  history,  1697,  anti  of  systematic 
theology.  1784.  lie  followed  another  line 
than  that  laid  down  by  his  father.  He  made 
a  distinction  between  fundamental  and  non- 
f nadamental  dortrinea      his  IKsorafw  CIm- 
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eeming  th«  Funihimentul  Artieltt  of  ReUtjion, 
"vth'wh  appeuml  in  I^ondon,  1780— and  took 
an  active  part  in  various  exertions  to  briug 
about  a  union  between  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches.  His  principal  work  is 
Cegitationet  et  Ditttrt.  Theaiog.,  Geneva,  1787, 
%  volt.  The  lives  of  both  w«n  written  hf 
Bud6,  lAUflanne,  1880.  2  vols. 

Tw«mU&,  August  D«tlir  dirftrtlaB,  b.  «t 

Gltickstadt.  Holstein,  89  m.  n.  w.  of  Ham- 
burg, April  11,  1780 ;  d.  In  Berlin,  Jan.  8, 

1878  ;  Wits  ap{X)inted  professor  at  Kiel  in  1814 
and  in  Berlin  in  1834,  and  published  Vor- 
le»ungen  Wf  r  <lu'.  Dotjinatik  der  eniitg.-luUier 
Kirr/it,  Ilitmburtr.  1820,  3  vols.,  -vviiich  in- 
dicates an  iutertstiug  trausitiou  from  the 
Standpoint  of  bchleiermacher  to  the  strict 
Lutheran  orthodoi^. 

Twin  or  Dwin  was  made  the  capital  of 
Armenia  by  Khosroo  II..  and  the  seat 

of  the  Cutliolicos  l>v  the  flnt  oooncll,  4BA.  It 
thoa  became  the  leUgioua  oantn  «rf  theooun- 
try,  and  In  conne  of  time  eight  tmportant 
councils  were  held  there.  Tno  scrona  coun- 
cil, 537,  ordennl  a  fast  of  one  wefk  everj' 
mniitli.  Till- third  council,  .Vd,  dcrrrtid  that 
the  Anneniiin  em  sliould  begin  on  July  11th, 
553.  The  Heventh  council,  719,  passed  thirty- 
two  canons  which,  among  t^er  things,  pro- 
vided that  the  altar  and  the  baptismal  font 
■honld  be  made  of  itone;  that  unleavened 
hiread  or  nnmlzed  wine  ihoiild  be  need  In  the 
eoromunion.  etc. 

Twlam,  William,  D.D.  (Ozfovd,  1614), 
Pnltan;  b.  at  Speenhandand,  near  New- 
bury. Berkshire.  1575  ;  d.  in  I.,ondon,  July 
20,  1646.  He  pmst'd.  in  1593,  from  Wlncfaea- 
ter  s<  liool  to  New  ("ollfge,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  bminie  a  fellow  ;  clmplHin  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  ijueen  of  Bohemia  ;  vicar  of  New- 
bury, Berksliirw  ;  llrst  moilcrator  of  the  Wo.-tt- 
nmiter  Assembly.  lie  declined  other  pn  f- 
ementa  in  the  church  and  a  diair  of  divinity 
tn  FHealand.  He  wrote  The  Morality  of  th/t 
Fourth  Comma ndmfnt,  Ijondon,  lf541,  and 
Tht  RicJua  of  God's  Love,  1«58.  His  Latin 
worka  appeared  in  Ameterdam,  165'2.  3  vols. 

F.  2tL  fi. 

TTana,  ApoUonlna  oL  See  ArouMnm 

CV  Ttana.  p.  86. 

Tyana,  The  Synod  of,  wa.<t  lield  in  368  at 
Tyana,  Cappiwlncia,  which  was  of  &t>me  im- 
portanoe  because  the  Semi-Arians  preaent 
finally  aabsoribed  to  the  NIeene  Mth. 

Tychonius,  a  Donatist ;  d.  alx)ut  3dC  ; 
wrot«  a  bofik.  JM>er  de  Srpt^rn  Ileyitlia,  etiiteti 
by  Gallaudi  in  his  BVA.  \tt.  Patr.  viii..  which 
isof  great  intarest  as  Uie  first  attempt  to  form 
atheory  of  Christian  hermoievtice. 

Tyler,  Bennet,  D.D.  (Middlebury,  1828), 
Congregationali«t  ;  b.  at  Middlebury.  Ckmn., 
July  10.  1783 ;  d.  at  East  Wiodso'r,  Conn., 
May  14, 186&  He  graduated  at  Tale.  1804  ; 
was  paetor  at  South  Britain.  Conn.,  1808-22 : 
president  of  Dartmouth  r'ollrtrc.  1H22-2M  ; 
pastor  at  Portlan.i,  Me.,  1828-;}^}.  He  aiivo- 
cated  the  vii  ws  of  Kdwanlx,  Bellamy,  Hop- 
kins, and  D wight  against  the  "  New  Haven 
BcM"  Of  Rev.  DrTll.  W.  Ti^Ior ;  their  die* 


cnjfisioni*  lt  d  the  conservative  jmrty  to  cstabli-sh 
tlie  Theological  Institute  at  Ea-st  "Wiiwisor,  of 
wliich  Tyler  was  president,  1834-57.  Ho 
was  an  active  controversialist,  and  wrote  A 
Uittorjf  qf  the  New  Ilavtn  Theology,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1887;  Henevt  of  Day  on  the  Wm, 
1887 :  Memoir  <^  Ifettietoti.  1844  ;  Sufferings 
ef  Chriet,  1845  ;  The  New  EitylMud  Ueritalt, 
1848,  and  Ltttirs  (<>  Dr.  H.  B'lHln.eU.  1847-48. 
After  his  death  apjn  ured  a  volume  of  liis  ser- 
mons, and  hi»  lArtuiiK  on  'jyu'i'logjff  nftlk  n 
memoir  by  N.  Gale,  Boetoo,  1859. 

I\  X,  B, 

Tyndale,  William,  BlUe  translator  and 

martyr  ;  b.  In  Gloucestershire  alwut  1484  ; 
d.  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,  Oct.  6,  1586. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  was 
ordained  about  1520,  and  for  two  or  threo 
vears  was  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  house  of 
hir  John  Walsh  at  Little  iXKibury,  Glouoea- 
tershire.  Here  his  sympathy  with  the  "  new 
learning"  roused  the  suspicfona  of  ne^hor> 
ing  clergy  ;  after  a  year  in  London.  1IS8-84, 
he  went  to  Germany  His  movements  during 
the  following  years  luive  never  been  traced 
witli  certainty,  but  for  a  time  he  was  at 
Cologne  and  Womis,  where  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  was  made  and  printed, 
1525-36.  After  this  he  seetns  to  have  been  in 
hiding,  and  sought  in  vain  by  heresy-huntera 
from  England.  His  Pathway  into  the  Holjf 
Scripture,  originally  the  prologue  of  his  quarto 
Testament,  was  si  pnrately  issueil  Ixfore  1632  ; 
The  Pariihlf  if  the  HV^•^f•^Z  ,V.f'/(Wirt;i  appeared. 
I/ondon,  1527,  and  rA«  OUilui,r,  „f  a  Chris- 
tian Man.  1.528.  These  were  attacked  by  Sir 
Thoma.*«  More,  1520 ;  Tyndale 's  Auneer  came. 
1581,  after  liiB  Penti^tench  and  Praetjfte  ef 
PreUUea,  1810,  and  wae  closely  followed  w 
Jonah  with  ft  J^roloffM,  an  Exjiotifuoi  of  thg 
H,r»t  Ejyietle tf  8t.  John,  and  nnolhi  r  of  Mat- 
thew v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  ;  ..1  liriff  I>i>l,i ration, 
ofthf  Sieramt /itM ap\H-&red,  153(1.  peihn|<safter 
his  dcUh.  His  versions  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  other  historical  lM>oks  to  1  Chronicles, 
with  Jonah,  wore  included  in  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1587.  From  1584  ov  earUer  he  lived  at 
.Vntwprp,  supposing  htnuelf  eafe ;  bat  an 
Enirlish  crnissarv  prfn'ured  his  arrest  and  im- 

rri.soninent  in  the  castle  of  Vilvonle.  1535. 
lere,  Ix'ing  tritxl  and  coTivictcii  of  tu  rcsy  and 
jHirhape  of  treason,  he  was  slrangleil  and  his 
iKxly  burned  in  tlie  prison  yard.  His  last 
words  were,  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eyes." 

.\s  a  Bible  tranelator helaof  the  highestnerit 
and  importance:  His  work  was  done  from 
the  oripnals.  which  he  had  dilitrcnfly  studied  ; 
so  far  a-<  it  .trcK-,s — and  it  covers  half  the  canon- 
ical Scrifttnres — it  "  is  not  only  the  basis  of 
those  portions  of  the  Authorised  Version,  but 
constitutes  nine  tenths"  of  the  text  thereof. 
(See  the  introduction  to  Dr.  3IcHnbert's  criti- 
cal reprintof  Tyndale'kPentatendi.NewTork, 
1884.  and  chapter  iv.  of  his  Hand-book  of  the 
Efif/lish  Vergions.  1888.  By  these  translations 
and  his  other  writings  Tymhile  is  memorable 
among  champions  of  the  Kcformntion.  If 
the  history  of  his  wanderings  and  m-rils  cotild 
be  recovered,  it  would  ad<l  not  a  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  thoaedagre  of  tiweltion  and  (tf 
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terror,  but  most  of  the  facts  have  thua  far 
«ladad  research,  (f^  hit  life  bjr  E.  Demaua. 
LondoD  [1871] ;  f.  L.  Clarke,  1888.) 

F.  M  R. 

Tyng,  Stephen  Higginiion,  D.D.  (.It;£ferst)a 
College,  1833;  Harvjinl  {'olU'.'.',  ISoi).  Enis- 
oopalwa :  b.  at  Xt-wburyport,  >la»s..  iintch  1, 
1800;  d.  at  lrv!nKti>u^n-the-Hudw>n.  N.  Y., 
Sent.  4.  188S.  Uo  graduated  at  Harvard. 
1817 :  was  la  business,  then  studied  theology  ; 
became  rector  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1821  ; 
Queen  Anne  Parish,  Md.,  1823  ;  of  St.  Paul's, 
Pliil;iili  !t)lii;i,  1829,  and  then  of  the  Epiphiiny 
in  thii  same  city,  1883  ;  of  St.  Gooryo's,  New 
York,  184."}.  He  retired  as  pastor  emeritus, 
1875.  He  did  a  great  work ;  was  the  leading 
man  among  the  Low  Chwch  e\ergy,  and 
prominent  in  ovangaUcal  motremeats  of  every 
description.  He  pabtished  many  Tolnmes  ; 
among  thrm  m;iv  1x'  mentioned  mcnidirs  of 
Rev.  (}.  T.  BtNlrll  a*hilii<lt'lplii:i.  ISH.",.  •J.I.kI., 
lS3tij.  Ht  v.  E.  P.  .!.  McssL'ni,'(T  (N'l'w  York. 
IH"):).  and  D.  A.  Trng  (IMOfti  ;  cxn  i^ition.sof 
Ruth  (ZVw  Rich  Ktnituuin,  18."))  un  l  Esther 
(Tht  CaptiM  ihmn,  1859) ;  a  novel,  Ih*  ^n- 
etr$  (1870).  and  ft  trsatlsB  on  pastoral  theolof  v 
(T7t,'  rm-f  and  Duty  of  a  Christian  Pn»to'r, 
1874).  (.See  his  biography,  by  his  son.  New 
York,  1890.) 

Typo  ifitamptjliiurt),  a  wortl  which,  denot- 
ing first  the  mark  made  by  a  blow  (John  xx. 
8^,  camo  to  mean  figure  (Acts  vil.  43),  form 
(Rom.  vl.  17),  pattern  (Acts  vii.  44,  1  Cor.  x. 
6),  and  finiilly  a  pr;)i)lictic;  syinlinl,  a  sliadow 
of  K'x'd  thiiiis's  to  conu'.  Tlu-  must  character- 
istic feature  of  thi-OM  I'l'sianu-ut  is  its  typical 
cliaractcr.  The  tyj)c.s  include  not  only  ritual 
observances,  such  as  altars,  sacrifices,  ablu- 
tiona.  etc.,  but  also  historical  peesoDS — Adam, 
Meldilzedek.  Moses.  0t  al.~iuid  eventi,  such 
as  the  exodus,  the  brazen  serpent,  the  smitten 
rock ,  etc.  A  tvpe  is  more  than  an  Illustration 
(as  the  cities  of  refuse) ;  It  Ls  a  <lesigne«i  pre- 
figuration  of  evangelical  truth.  Care  is  to  l)e 
tukt-u  lest  a  prophetic  character  l>c  lusslgued 
to  men'  ncciilental  resernlilanceH.   T.  W.  C. 

Tyre  (4  rock),  a  fuiiMns  city  of  Pliu'iiicia, 
Oi  tlie  f;i.-*t  coa-<t  of  the  Mediterninniii.  JO  ni. 
•.  of  Sidoo.  First  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
Jednie  (llz.  39)  as  a  fortified  city.  Under 
King  Hiram  it  held  friendly  rclaUons  with 
Dam  and  Solomon,  and  it  was  tnm.  aastat- 
ance  given  by  the  Tyrians,  both  in  artificers 
and  materials,  that  the  temple  was  built 
(1  Kings  v.).  Hiram  and  Solomon  were  also 
associatud  in  commercial  eQterpri»i«  (ix.  27, 
X.  11).  Tvre  htui  immense  exports  and  im- 
ports, ami  was  exceedingly  prosperous  (Isn. 
xxiii.,  Ezek.  xxvii.).  It  became  proud  aii  i 
wicked.  It  exulted  in  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem (Ezra  xzvL  9),  and  was  denounced  by 
Joel  (iii.  4-8)  for  sellinjj  .lews  as  slaves  to  the 
Greeks,  and  l)y  Am(xs  (i.  9.  10)  for  surrender- 
ing them  as  captives  to  Edom.  It  was  be- 
sieged hy  Nebuchaiinez/ar,  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Persians,  and  was  captureti  by 
Alexander  (332  B.C.).  L'nder  the  Scleucidfls 
and  the  Romans  it  prospered,  but  never  as  it 

(Ada  zxL  9)^  «d  it  bacuM  the  eeat  of  a 
hot  now  for  oeuiurles  It 


has  been  mi  utter  min  (Ezek.  xxvi.  q,  14),  fol- 
fllUaig  •  Monheer  utteied  9900  yeeis  ago. 
OurLoid  vWtodfis  *'  bofden"  (Miu-k  tU.  ^). 

but  whether  he  entered  the  city  is  uncertain. 
The  modern  town,  called  hdr.  is  a  miserable 
village,  whose  eUpping  conais  of  a  few  fish- 
ing-boats. T.  W.  C. 


Thankagiving  Z>a3r.  in  the  United  States  b 
the  last  Thursday  in  JNovember  of  each  year, 
aooording  to  the  annual  appotntment  bv  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  and  after  him  of 
the  governor  of  each  stale  and  territory.  On 
this  day  tliere  arc  morniii.'  r-  liLriou-s  services 
in  the  churches,  with  a  sermon  as  to  which 
custom  allows  the  minister  coasiderablc  lib- 
erty, so  that  usually  it  is  upon  some  national 
or  local  topic  of  a  political  or  social  nature; 
Often  the  service  partakes  of  a  bar  rest  borne, 
and  special  thanks  are  ofifored  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  The  service  over  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  fe.stivities.  A  feature  of  the 
day  in  cities  is  the  dinner  provided  for  the 
inmates  of  charitable  institutions. 

The  idea  of  such  a  day  is  as  old  as  OCgan* 
iaed  political  life.  It  is  natural  for  man  on 
oeeanott  of  great  deltveraaoes  to  thank  his 
deity.  But  the  form  the  day  has  taken  in  the 
L'nited  States  Ls  p<'culiar  to  revealed  religion. 
It  is  u  recognition  of  the  troth  tliuf  (Joii  is 
giXKi  continually,  us  ;,'o<Hi  in  withlioldini:  us 
in  giving.  Accordinirly  Thanksgiviu;:  Dny 
is  appointed  annually,  irrespective  of  the 
events  of  the  year. 

The  history  of  the  day  ia  instructive.  In 
tlie  early  times  of  New  England  there  is  rec- 
ord of  numerous  specially  appointed  days  for 
thanksgiving  ;  generally  in  tne  autumn,  and 
in  Novemlwr.  But  th<Te  was  no  uniformity  i>f 
action  among  the  sister  colonies.  In  .sotnf  it 
was  nearly  annual,  in  others  onlv  on  occa- 
sion of  some  specified  ben^t  Ihiring  the 
I{«;volution  Congress  appointed  a  thanksgiving 
dav  each  year.  But  there  was  none  from 
1784  till  1789,  wiien  Washtngton  appointed 
one  for  thanksgiving  owr  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Later  in  New  England  and  in 
the  NS'c.slern  .stat>s,  coloni/.etl  by  New  Eng- 
landers.  Thanksgiving  Day  was  appointed  by 
governors  and  mayoni.  but  not  upon  tlie  same 
day  in  diUcrunt  states.  The  custom  of  an  an- 
nual Thanksgiving  Day  took  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  people  as  time  went  on,  and  so  It  was 

fenerally  appointed  throughout  the  Union, 
t  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  In  the 
American  Bt>ok  of  Common  Pniver  there  is 
"  a  form  of  prayer  ntul  tliaiik'^irivintr  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  fruits  of  tiie  earth,  and 
all  the  Other  blessings  of  his  merciful  I'rovi- 
denoe,  to  be  used  yearly  on  ttie  flnt  Thursday 
in  November,  or  on  such  ether  day  aaahall  be 
appointed  by  the  civil  authority."  Thecredit 
of  the  change  whereby  Thanksgiving  Day  is 
an  tmnua!  national  festival,  ami  ki  pt  upon 
the  same  dav  Ihrouehout  the  Union,  l)eloDgs 
to  Mrs.  Saraii.Iosepha  Hale(b.  1788  ;  d.  1879). 
the  editress  of  Oodey'a  l^tly't  Book,  publistied 
in  PhiladelpMa,  who  urged  the  idea  upon  sne- 
oeeslve  foremors  and  preaidenta.  not  only  in 
Imrmagiiliie,  but  by  pereoael  ooneapoDdenoe 
during  the  apaoe  oC  tureo^  yens ;  ud  the 
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flfat  President  to  pat  her  idoa  into  effect  whb 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  in  1H($4  ismn  d  the  first 
presidential  pnx-liimiition  making  Thauks- 
idving  Day  a  nHtional  phenomenon. 
I.  N.  Tarliox.  "  Our  N«  w  Enu'land  Thanks- 

?iving,"  iu  the  jNVir  Kn';'iiiiiU'r  for  March, 
879.  and  SUb.  Hale,  8.  J. .  in  Apidet»n'$  Cyclo- 
podia  tfAmtrtmn  Biography,  iil,  86.) 


U. 

Ubbonitat,  a  party  of  Dutch  Anabaptists 
which  denie<l  the  theory  of  tlie  earthly  reign 
of  Christ,  BO  called  from  its  founder,  Ubbo 
Philippi  (or  properly  Ubbe  Philipzoon).  1584. 
Ubbo,  b.  at  Leeu warden,  Holland,  had  gone 
theprerioiu  rear  from  the  Roman  priesthood 
over  to  Anabaptism.  iio  luft  tbtt  MCt  MUM 
years  prior  to  his  death,  I'tGQ. 

Ubiaoity,  a  term  used  to  vspnm  tbe  doc- 
trine 01  Ltttlunr  and  liia  foUinran  concemiiig 
the  presence  of  tbe  body  of  Christ  at  every 

ccli'bnition  of  tlie  Lord's  Snpp<T.  This  wiis 
dcftncd  possible  in  cdii.vcHiUfiu c  of  the  liypo- 
static  union  of  th(!  two  n;ittircs.  These  are 
not  confused  po  as  to  form  one  essence,  but 
they  are  so  united  tlnit  wluit  the  one  is  the 
Other  is.  and  what  the  one  does  tbe  otber 
doei,  and  henoe  the  human  Is  interpenetrated 

ar  toe  dtvloAjnid  has  its  attributes.  And  so 
e  body  of  Christ  can  be  and  is  ubiquitous. 
Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  iippear  to  have 
held  this  view,  but  it  wjis  expressly  denieci  by 
Auirustiu,  with  whom  aixrecd  Zwini;li,  Calvin, 
and  the  Reformed  generally,  holding  that 
Christ's  body  is  localfzed  at  His  Father's  right 
hand  in  heaven  (£ph.  i.  90,  CoL  UL  1.  1 
Peter  IH.  29),  and  therefore  cannot  be  omni- 
present.  T.  W.  C. 

XThlhom,  Johaaa  Oeriunrd  WIUmIm,  Qer- 
man  Lnthoran;  b.  at  Oanabrdck,  Feb.  17. 

1826;  studied  theology  at  Gfittingen  :  became 
court  preacher  at  Hanover,  185') ;  member  of 
the  consistory,  1866,  and  abbot  of  I^okkum, 
1878.  He  piiblished  7>r  Kampf  (U«  C'hri»- 
Unt'tm*  iiiit  firm  II<itl>ntnm,  Stuttirart.  1H74, 
EriL'  trans..  The  Q/nJiict  of  C hriiUi/initff  tnVi 
Ut'itht  hiMtn,  by  E.  Smith  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes, 
New  Yatk,  1839  ;  iWf  tkridUeke  Liebeathntia- 
Ml.  Tot.  L,  DUaittKSr^,  1881.  Eng.  trans.. 

Ckri«ti/in  Ghnrity  in  the  Anritnt  fhnrrh, 
Edinburgh,  1883;  vol.  ii,,  IhtH  MitUhUUr, 
1884  ;  vol.  iii..  Hrit  der  KfformUum,  1890. 

Ulfilas  (WQlflhi.  UttU-tDM),  b.  among  the 
Qoths,  818 :  d.  at  OonatanUnople,  888.  He 
was  descended  flmna  Ohriatlaa  family  which 
the€k>ths  carried  with  them  as  prisoners  from 
Cappiidocitt,  but  which  afterward  seems  to 
have  identified  itself  with  the  captors.  Thus 
the  boy  received  a  Gotliie  name  and  wn-s  e<iu- 
cated  in  C'liristianity.  in  Greek  learning,  and 
in  the  daily  use  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  which 
he  aflerward  reduced  to  wtttlng  by  aoniloiia 
conMnatloB  of  tlie  HqbIo  and  ne  Chedc  a1- 
phabet.  He  became  bishop.  (34^)  and  tlie 
apostle  of  the  Goths  (q.  v.,  p.  8;J4),  and  tnui-slat- 
ed  probably  the  whole  Bible  into  Gothic.  Of 
this  translation,  however,  only  fragmentB  have 
oona  down  to  na— «be  foor  GospeliinllMao- 


called  Coder  Argentm*  in  Upaala,  written  on 
purple  vellum  with  letters  in  gold  and  silver, 
etc.  (See  The  GiAhic  aiid  Atigto-Sufn  Oo$- 
]vU  in  IhimlUl  Columns,  with  the  V- ntiom  cf 
Wydiffe  and  Tyadale,  by  Joseph  Bosworth, 
London.  1874  :  Skeat.  n$QMp«t^St.  Mark 
in  Oothic.  with  gloasaiTt  gnHnmar.  and  notes. 
Oxford,  1889  ;  C.  A.  Soott.  Utftt<u,  the  Apoi- 
tie  of  the  Ootht,  London,  1885.) 

Ullmann,  Karl,  b.  at  Epfenbach,  Baden, 
March  IQ,  1796 ;  d.  at  Cu-lsruhe,  Jan.  12, 
1865 :  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg,  To- 
bingen,  and  Berlin,  anowas,  Inl881.  appointed 

proressor  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1858  Pnbtt— 
an  ecclesiastical  position  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  bishop — which  ofllce  he  resis;ne(l  in 
1861.  He  founde<l,  in  lf<28,  and  edited  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  tht;  Stmliin  und  Kritiktn, 
which  was  the  organ  of  the  evangelical  school 
of  theology.  His  principal  work  is  The  Bt- 
tonnen  btfare  the  BtformaUonf  Eng.  trans., 
Edhiburgh,  1841-49,  9  Tols.  Of  hb  other 
works  have  been  trmslatefl  The  Wnnhip  of 
GeniuH,  London.  IHlO,  and  The  JEkeeiice  ^ 
Christianity,  1h4B.  (See  his  llf(B  bjr  W.  Bsj- 
schlag,  Gotha,  1866.) 

Ulrioh,  bishop  of  Augsburg;  b.  at  Augs- 
burg in  880  ;  a.  there  In  978  ;  was  elected 
bishop  in  028,  and  was  in  998  made  a  saint 
bv  John  XV. — tlie  first  instance  of  theeaEer* 
else  of  tills  s{>eciliu  papal  power. 

Ufarieh  von  Hutten.   See  HOTTBH,  TTUOCR 

VON,  p.  HHl). 

Ultramontane  (Latin.  uUra  monUa,  "be- 
yond the  mountidns" — that  is,  south  of  the 
Alp.s)  denotes  a  tendency  or  part  y  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  whlc!!!  wantn  all  na- 
tional peculiarities  or  national  rights  wiped  out, 
in  order  that  the  church  may  be  truly  "  om" 
\mder  the  foot  of  thf^  pope. 

Uncial  Manuscript")  are  tliose  written 
throughout  in  ca^ntal  letters,  ltft>  'tufi'iht 
or  mtij'tjvul^r,  while  cursive  manuscripts  are 
written  in  small  or  current  letters,  litterm 
mintueukt.  The  uncial  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  are  Met  than  tM  cnnlTe^ 
ranging  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  century. 
Their  number  is  88. 

Unction,  Bxtrcmo.  See  Xmunac  ITho* 
Tios,  p.  282. 

Unilbrmity,  Acts  cf,  fixing  the  forms  of 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  EuKlaiid.  were 
iMusst'd  in  1549,  enforcing  tlie  first  Service 
Book  ;  in  \~>')2  tlie  revi.sed  licnik  of  Common 
Prayer  ;  in  1558  the  new  Prayer- Book,  and  in 
1669  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-Boolt.  entaJl> 
ins  Tery  severe  penalties,  oonaiating  la  float 
ai^  Imprisonment,  for  any  devlatloB  flmn  tht 
forms  prescribed.  On  account  of  the  last  act 
of  uniformity  about  2000  clergymen  were  d^ 
prive<i  of  their  livin;fs.  It  was  set  asidabj 
the  Act  of  ToleraUou,  May  24,  1689. 

nnlgeoltus  is  the  name  of  the  bull  of  Sept. 
8»  1718,  designated  as  the  papal  bulls  •IWMV 
are  by  it,s  opening  words.   Unifjenitnt  Del 

f-yiiiit,  etc.,  by  whicii  Clement  XI.  coii<lcmned 
as  hereticjil  101  propositions  of  Quesm  I  s  an- 
notated translation  of  the  Jiiblc,  tli'siiirh  most 
of  these  propositions  are  found  in  the  Bible 
ftaetf ,  or  in  ttie  works  of  the  Fathers. 
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The  Church  of  Christ 
ii  iMosMarily  on&  allliough  from  the  mtllmt, 
 BiTrf  one  l£d 


ttiBM  dlvWoM  or  one  nod  or 

existed.  The  cauiws  of  these  dirtsiona  have 
been  man5f«)ld,  but  with  tlie  progress  of  en- 
lightenment and  sjiiictification  we  miiy  as- 
surwll.v  look  forwanl  to  the  hmiling  of  all  di- 
visions, at  least  so  far  iis  they  are  harmful  to 
the  pronpiTitv  of  the  kiogdom  of  Christ. 
The  tirsi  division  la  the  church  was  cause<l 
by  the  effort  to  tmpose  the  ceremoDial  law 
upon  the  Gentfles,  and  which  the  Apostolical 
Council.  A.D.  52,  only  pjirtially  h(  ale<i.  The 
next  irreat  division  was  that  of"  tln'  Greek  aiui 
Latin  rhun-hes,  caused  cliir:ly  liy  the  ani- 
bitiuu  of  men.  This  yet  continues  after  lifte<  u 
centuries.  The  last  attempt  at  reeonciliatiou 
(1488)  was  successful  in  the  negotiations,  hut 
pnotlcallf  it  failed.  The  third  great  division 
ma  tibst  of  Protestantism  from  the  Romish 
Chnrdi.  In  1988  Leibnitz,  Moranus,  and 
Spinoln  attempted  to  arninge  plans  for  a  re 
union  by  reeeivini:  the  wIidIc  Protestant  min- 
istry into  the  prit-tliint.l  (,f  tliu  Catholic 
Chur(  h.  and  ufterwani  workin;c  out  a  doc- 
trinal m  onciliation  ;  hut  aft«r  ten  years  of 
negotiations  the  effort  was  abandoned.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Protestantism  was 

?[Uickly  divided  into  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
n  1817  these  two  divisions  were  united,  so 
f  ir  MS  Pni'-sia  was  onncernp<l,  and  a  new  l*nis- 
Riaii  A'jt  inhi  appe)vn'<l  In  1822  In  Great  Brit- 
ain (iivisioii--  tiHik  place  tx-tween  the  Church 
of  England,  as  established  by  Ilcnry  VIII., 
and  those  who  were  not  Katlstied  with  the 
Reformation  as  thai  wtaMiahftd.  These  dis- 
MBten  became  known  as  Pmitans,  Indcpeu- 
denta,  Conpregatlonalists,  Fresh vtcriaus,  etc. 
After  the  Act  of  Unifornuty,  ld6<).  thev  be- 
came known  as  Noueonformists,  and  suffered 
not  a  little  from  p<'nal  enactments.  But  these 
soon  ]>egan  to  become  {tartially  inoperative, 
and  have  been  largely  n-pealetl.  Union  with 
the  motlicr  eliurch  can  lianlly  he  effected  be- 
fon  diacataMiahment  is  secured.  The  acpara- 
tion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from 
IheCluircli  of  England  tfiok  place  about  1740, 
because  of  tlie  dwline  of  piety  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Efforts  have  feiK-ati-ii]-.  Ix  oii 
made  to  reunite  tliem  U}  the  parent  cliurch. 
but  hitherto  without  success.  The  divisions 
of  PrcsbQrterianism  in  Great  Britain,  caused 
hy  difflannoeB  of  view  In  reforenoe  to  tateiiMl 
management  and  relations  to  the  state,  are 
gradually  being  healed.  In  the  United  States 
all  the  eomlitions  arc  dlffen-nt,  as  all  denomi- 
nations arc  equal  before  the  law.  Attempts 
to  e--i.il)li--h  certain  churches  in  certjiin  local- 
ities in  c^)lonial  times  were  only  imperfectly 
successful.  In  1743  the  far-sighted  ClaasU 
of  Amsterdam  sought  to  unite  the  Dutch,  the 
Ocrman,  and  the  Presbyterian  ehmches,  but 
the  effort  did  not  succeed.  Immediately  after 
Independence  was  assumed  by  the  Dutch  and 
German  <  hun  lies  elTorts  were  made  to  unite 
tliftn  into  Dili'  Ixnly,  and  have  Ix'en  continued 
at  intervals  for  a  century.  Articles  of  agree- 
ment were  entered  into  between  the  Presby- 
terian, the  .Vssociate  Heformcd,  and  the  Dutch 
churches  in  17S0,  wliich  were  elahomted  more 
fviUf  ia  1800,  bat  ft  trifling  draomitmice  pre- 
tealed  their  flml  adoiitloii.  OoneepaMUBf 


delegvlfli  have,  howerer,  gone  back  and  forlh 
betweattmiMtof  the  FtoteatantdenominatioiN 
daring  an  tUs  oeatnrjr.  oonveying  the  fVater- 

nal  reganls  of  one  denomination  to  aiH)ther, 
and  emphasizing  the  point.s  of  similarity,  and 
minimizing  tlie  j^oints  of  difference,  an.i  ex 
pressing  the  1io|k'  of  closer  co-operation,  if 
not  of  ultimate  union.  In  1887  the  New 
School  Pre8l)yterian  Church  was  separated 
from  the  main  Ixxly  on  account  of  questions 
connected  with  alavery  and  certain  doctrines, 
but  fn  1800  this  division  was  healed.  In  the 
mcjui  time,  l^rtl.  the  Civil  War  caus»'d  the 
wpjiratloti  of  the  ksouthern  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  all  attempts  to  reimite  have 
liitherto  proved  un.successful.  In  IHTO  the 
Dutch  Cluirch  .sent  a  corresponding  delegate 
to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Chun.h,  which 
led  in  1873  to  oommittocs  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  union  or  federation.  Committees 
were  m  the  same  year  appointed  by  the  North* 
ern  Presl)ytiTian  Church  and  the  German 
Church  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the 
Dtitch  Church  on  the  s;ime  subject.  Articles 
of  co-operation  were  drawn  up  between  the 
Dutch  Church  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Dutch  Church 
and  the  German  on  the  otlwr,  but  praeticanj 
they  amounted  to  nothing.  Now  (1800)  a 
scheme  of  a  federal  synod  for  the  Dutch  and 
Germiui  churches  is  under  dis<-us.si(in,  and 
will  probablv  be  adopted.  This  synod  will 
give  advicx'  In  reference  to  mission  and  edu- 
cational work.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  recently  proposed  a  plan  oi  church 
unity  on  the  baslBOl  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
Ood  ;  the  Apostles'  and  Nioene  creeds ;  the 
two  sacraments,  and  the  bisfnritr  episcopate. 
This  is  now  luider  coiiitideration  by  commit- 
tees of  dilTen  nl  hollies.  The  j^>at  unicn 
Hocietio  which  were  established  m  the  early 
])art  of  tlie  centurv  have  done  much  for  pnic- 
tical  co-operation  fn  the  distribution  of  Bihles. 
tracts,  and  in  mission  and  Sundav-sch(X)l 
work ;  also  tbo  EvangaUcal  AlUaaoa  <18M!) 
and  the  other  national  aUtanoes.  and  alllanoes 
of  kindnxl  botlies  have  shown  the  unity  of 
l^rotestantism  on  a  scale  as  vast  a-s  C  hristeri- 
dom.  It  now  looks  as  if  federation  of  all  de 
nominations  for  practical  Chri.stian  work  w  ill 
Ix'  the  initial  step  toward  the  final  unity  of 
the  church.  (R.  Smith,  .Aniiuiieni  ommm 
OhrtilkHU,  LouSuK  18M.) 

E.  T.  CovwtK. 

nnitarlanlsm  is  a  general  term  applie<l  to 
various  forms  of  Christian  theology,  wliich 
in  opposition  to  Trinitarianism  have  a.s.serted 
the  unity  of  the  divine  existence.  Originally 
the  word  merat  rio^tf  Anti-trinitarhuiism ; 
but,  lilKe  other  Mmes  uni  of  oontrovengr,  it 
has  grown  faito  a  wider  range  of  rignMcance. 
and  n'present.s  a  movement  and  tendency  of 
reliirious  thought  and  a  l)ody  of  principles 
and  driririries  not  covered  or  suggested  bvthe 
original  term.  All  monotheists,  such  as  ^ews 
and  Molutmmodaos,  are  Unitarian  in  the  sense 
of  believing  in  one  God  ;  but  the  term  is 
usually  Unmed  to  a  phase  of  Christian  theism 
and  Ita  oatgrowth.  It  is  so  used  in  this  arti> 
cle. 

la  ttodng  the  Uatoiy  of  their  doctrines, 
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T."aitariiin.s  aro  accuslomod  to  re,i,'aril  the  teach- 
iags  of  Je4U8  as  expressing  a  belief  in  one 
Qod.  and  interpKret  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
tm  caaentially  true  to  the  moootheiitiiC  lieii* 
tage.  They  regard  the  doctrine  of  fhe  trinity 
as  a  development  of  later  iiK-taphysicjil  upefu- 
liitiou,  the  cousequt'uee  of  the  infusion  of 
Greek  nhUosopliy.  Traces  of  this  H|)e<  ulalion 
and  of  Unitarian  reactions  from  it  niav  be 
found  in  the  Trinitarian  controveraies  of  the 
2d  and  84I  century,  in  the  doctrines  of  Ebion- 
ites.  Monarchists,  Theodotians.  Alogianfi,  and 
fiabfllliaiM,  tad  later  in  the  prolong  discus- 
Ama  and  Tolumfaioai  literature  of  the  Arian 
controvert y .  See  A  fir  us.  Though  con- 
demned JUS  luTesy,  Unitarianism  in  various 
forms  Hurvi\i<l  the  Arimi  conilict.  It  reap- 
peared un<l  Ix^ame  conspicuous  again  in  the 
era  of  free  inquiry  stimulated  by  the  Refor- 
mation. In  Germany  it  found  a  represent* 
atlre  in  John  Denck,  the  leader  of  tne  Ana- 
baptists, who  approached  modem  Unitarian 
views  in  teaching  that  the  person  of  Christ 
was  n  natural  exhihition  of  the  divine  love  ; 
tliat  man  was  nuturally  inclined  to  good,  and 
who  laid  great  emphasis  iipun  the  uliservunie 
of  the  moral  law  as  a  condition  of  salvation. 
In  Spain  it  was  conspicuously  represented  by 
Michael  Servetua.  born  in  Arragon  in  1000. 
He  taufht  that  the  ecckslostical  doctrine  of 
the  trinity  is  opposed  both  to  Seriptun?  and 
reOflOD  ;  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  Luther's  drx  trine  of  ju^'itication,  and  the 
Cah'iuistie  doctrine  of  pri  dc^iiiiatinn.  Escap- 
ing from  prison  at  Vicnne,  where  his  doctrines 
were  conaemned,  he  was  arrested  at  Geneva, 
and  after  public  disputation  with  Calvin  waa 
oondemned  and  burned  to  death  in  1561. 

Italy  was  also  a  hotbed  of  Unltarfaaitsm. 
S<'eds  there  devehijx'd  were  tlirough  exile  and 
persecution  traa-^piaiited  to  Switzerland,  Po- 
land. Hungary,  and  Tran.sylvnida.  where  thev 
IxHunie  permanently  rooteil.  Of  these  see<I- 
sowers  may  Ikj  mentioned  Gentillw,  Ijclieadcd 
for  heresy  in  Switzerland,  Ochinos,  Bhin- 
drata,  and  LaleUaa  and  Flaustus  Socinus. 
Btandnta  aeeuted  leoognltka  for  Unitarian- 
Ism  in  Transylvania,  where  ft  was  further  de- 
veloped by  Francis  David,  who  txcinu^  its 
chief  exponent.  So  powerful  wits  hi.s  preach- 
ing  ill  Kok)/,svar  in  l.)66  that  the  prince  and 
court  were  converted,  and  Unitananism  be- 
came tlif"  established  religion.  Dissension  and 
reaction  followed,  and  David  was  oondemned 
aaa  blasphemer  and  aentenced  to  impriaon- 
ment  for  life.  Three  montha  lalar  be  died  In 
prison,  in  1579.  Unitarlaniam  in  Transyl- 
vania, though  reduced  by  persecution,  ha.H 
flouriHlied  until  tlie  present  time.  It  numlxTs 
108  chur<  hes.  with  nearly  60.(XK)  mendx-rs. 
It  has  several  school.s,  the  largest  at  Kolozsv&r 
having  10  plofes.sors  and  SIO  students.  In 
chunm  goverameot  it  is  a  form  of  eoibMopacy . 
Friendly  interconrae  b  mam  maintained  be- 
tween Tninsylvania  Unitarians  and  those  in 
England  and  Amerioa. 

In  I'oland  the  Itali m  refugees  also  spread 
Unitarian  WiefH.  In  !.";({."»  tiie  Anti-trinita- 
rianH  were  excluded  by  the  Trinitarians  from 
their  svnods,  and  formed  a  separate  church. 
The  mfferent  elements  made  up  of  Arions, 
,  and  othcTi  found  It  dUBouIt  to 


harmonize  their  viewa.  Division  arose  as  to 
whether  divine  honors  should  be  paid  to 
ChriiU  and  also  concerning  the  baptism  of  in- 
fanta. Through  tlie  influence  of  Faustus 
Sodmis,  who  arrived  in  1S79.  the  Adoratlon- 
i.sts  securc<l  the  victory.  Sorinian  views  l>e- 
came  generally  prevuleut,  and  exerted  a  wide 
intluence.  The  Macrivian  confession,  the 
elnef  symbol  of  the  8<x  iniaus.  was  published 
at  Itacovia  m  1605.  In  the  Catholic  reactii>n 
which  followed,  Unitananism  was  nearly 
stamiKHl  out  by  rigorous  pcrtiecution.  Its 
schools  were  abolished,  and  in  16S8  all  Ariana 
and  Anabaptists  were  driven  from  flwoounliy 
and  Rf)ught  refuge  In  Oemaiqrt  Ttaoajrlvanla, 

and  Holliind. 

In  Germany  theological  discu.>«<ion  hasbeen 
marked  by  free  and  independent  inquinr. 
Liberalism*  and  dissent  have  taken  rationalimc 
forms,  but  without  formal  aeparation  from 
the  Established  Chmdi.  The  Pnteatantm- 
is  a  liberal  ornmizatlon  of  preachers  and 
churches,  essentially  Unitarian.  It  holds 
Conferences,  circulattjs  lilwrnl  lilerafitn',  and 
sustains  a  weeklv  paper,  I>'tt<  l^<4,!<ti!i>t>  u- 
hhitt. 

Holland  has  also  a  large  lilterol  party  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  a  BoMOX  associa- 
tion similar  to  the  ProMUtnUmerein.  It 
nudntaina  a  papa-,  Dt  Eertorming.  Both 

Holland  and  Germany  have  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  Natioiuil  Conference  of  Unitarians 
in  America  (  onspieuous  among  Dutch  Uni- 
tarians is  Kuenen,  the  liittlical  critic. 

In  France  lilx-rali.sm  has  develojx'd  in  the 
Reformefl  Church,  an<l  has  l»een  ably  repre* 
aented  by  the  Coquerels,  fatlier  and  soD,  Vln* 
osnt,  Ouani,  and  others,  its  weekly  ofgau 
h  Lit  BtnamanM. 

In  England  Unitariani^:ni  early  had  its  ad- 
vocates and  martyrs.  In  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward, Marv.  and  flli/nbetli  sev<  ral  were  burn- 
ed to  deatL  for  denying  tlie  trinity.  Milton 
it  is  now  known  lield  Arian  views.  Long 
before  it  became  organized,  Unitariauism  was 

f>reachcd  In  London  and  Dablin.  John  Biddle 
1615-02)  waa  a  prominent  Bodnian.  The 
spread  of  Antl-trinitarian  vtews  is  shown  in 
the  rondeinnation.  in  1040.  by  the  Synod  of 
Loudon  ami  Vnrk  of  Socinianism,  and  the 
burning,  in  ]t\'i'2,  of  tlu!  English  version  of 
the  Racovian  catechism.  Unitariani.stn  slowly 
permeated  many  of  the  Calvinistic  churc  hes. 
In  the  hist  century  it  found  an  effective  leader 
in  Theophiltis  Lindsey,  who  in  1774  became 

furtor  of  a  Unitarian  churcli  in  London, 
he  same  procew  of  dis.sent  revealed  itself  in 
various  I'rrsliyterian  coiurregations.  A  nota- 
ble expositor  \\  !is  Dr.  Jose] ill  Priestley,  born 
in  111'-'),  tlic  pastor  of  a  small  dissenting  con- 
gregation, and  as  widely  known  for  his  scieu- 
title  attainments  as  for  his  religious  opinions. 
His  political  aentimeuts  exposed  him  to  the 
fury  of  a  mob,  who  destroyed  his  books,  man* 
tiscripts,  and  instruments.  He  came  to 
America  in  1708,  and  was  influential  in  stimu- 
lating Unitarianism  in  Philadelphia.  In  IHi;} 
the  English  laws  again.st  Anti-trinitariauisni 
were  rejx>aled,  and  the  act  of  1844  .secure-d  to 
Unitarians  the  chapels  received  from  their 
Presbyterian  aoMStijr.  gnitarlanlsm  as  held 
by  Prieatkiy  waa  aapported  b?*     »PP«d  to 
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tiM  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  final  authority. 
It  depended  larpelv  on  textual  proofs,  but  its 
interpretalimis  of  rt'li<,'i()n  were  induenoed  by 
the  {dkUosopby  of  Locke.  A  ■odaty  was 
formed  In  England  In  1701  for  tiie  dnrarion 
of  Unitariiin  literature.  Tlit-  nrifish  and  For- 
eign I'nitiiriiui  Assoc'iatiuu  was  foruu-d  iu 
IS-."),  and  still  lias  its  h(!ndr|nart<Ts  in  KHSfx 
Street,  Lontlon.  A  large  uuiuber  of  Presby- 
terian and  some  lluptlal  cliajwls  went  over  to 
UnitaiianUm  in  the  religious  traositions  of  the 
laaloentuiT,  and  theaa  names  are  still  retained 
by  many  Unitarian  congregations  in  England. 
One  hundred  and  flf^  congr<<p;ations  date 
their  oriffin  to  the  p<'rio<l  between  1062  and 
1750.  There  are  now  350  UnitHriaii  eou^^'re- 
gations  in  Enjrland.  about  Id  in  Scotland,  40 
in  Ireland,  and  34  in  Wales.  Their  institu- 
tions for  ministerial  eilucation  are  Manchester 
New  College,  Oxford,  Oannathen  College, 
and  tlw  Umtarlan  Home  IflHlonaTy  Board. 
Their  religious  weekliea  are  Th$  Inquirer  and 
tbe  Ohrittian  Life.  Of  English  Unitarians, 
no  one  has  hwl  a  wider  or  more  continuous 
intluenee  on  the  thouj^ht  of  his  time  than 
James  .Martinrau. 

The  sarao  inHucncea  which  developed  Uni- 
tarianism  in  England  in  the  la^t  century 
oaiued  it  to  germinate  also  la  the  United 
States.  New  England  CongreptleiDatism 
wa.<?  favoiable  to  the  growth  of  free  and  di- 
vergent opinions  In  theoloiE^.  Thouph  many 
of  its  church  covenants  were  rijridly  Calvinls- 
tic,  those  of  some  of  tlie  oldest  churches  were 
80  simple  and  undogmatic  that  they  arc  still 
retained  in  their  original  form  by  their  Uni- 
tarian descendants.  Unitarian  views  may  be 
traoed  In  the  Uteratuve  and  occasional  pulpit 
utterances  of  the  last  oentnry.  Armf nfaBiim 
helped  tn  rn  vlify  Puritan  Calvinism.  Dr. 
Gay,  of  llin^'ham.  and  Mavhew,  of  Boston, 
were  e.arly  {)ionccr8.  Priestley  hy  hi.s  lectures 
on  the  G/rruptioM  of  OhrUtiani'tif  helped  the 
quiet  transformation  of  belief.  The  writings 
of  Belsham  and  Lindsey  were  circulated  m 
this  country.  It  was  the  complaint  of  certain 
orthodox  writers  that  there  was  more  Uni- 
tarianism  in  Boston  than  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged. The  first  Episcopal  church  in 
New  England  became  the  first  distinctively 
Unitarian  church  in  America.  James  Free- 
man, its  minister  in  1783,  removed  all  refer- 
enoea  to  the  trinity  from  the  Book  of  Oom- 
num  Prayer.  Separated  from  Episcopacy,  it 
became  congregaoonal  In  diurch  government. 
Its  liturgv  after  various  revisions  is  still  re- 
tained. Smouldering  fires  of  controversy  in 
New  England  burst  into  flame  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  Henry  Ware.  I)  D  ,  as  professor 
of  divinity  at  Ilarvartl  t  >  1*  li  .  In  ilic 
coaalon  which  followed  Dr.  William  P^Ilery 
Channblg  was  the  mo.st  (llstinguished  leader 
and  npresentative  of  Unitariamsm.  Thoiuk 
Chaninng  deplored  dlTMoD.  the  splH  wlileh 
followed  in  the  Congregational  body  was  in- 
evitable at  tliat  time.  In  this  separation 
twenty-eizht  of  the  oldest  settled  churches  in 
New  England  l)ccame  Unitarian.  The  Har- 
vard Divioity  School  was  established  in  1816. 
Unitarianism  became  in  New  England  almost 
qrnonymotia  wMi  the  growth  and  devdop- 
nunfc  m  Utentureand  pmlaatlmpy.  Aaheld 


by  Channing,  the  Wares,  and  Norton,  Uni- 
tarianism was  a  rational  and  ethical  movement, 
with  a  theology  based  upon  a,fitee  lnle^iret»> 
tion  of  the  N  ew  Testament.  It  accepted  the 
Bible  as  inspired  in  a  special  sense.  It  ap- 
pealed to  miracles  in  attestation  of  the  claims 
of  Christianity.  Semi-Ariau  views  of  the 
nature  and  rank  of  Jesus  prevailed.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  lelected  as  a  meta>- 
physical  speculation.  The  Evangelical tiMOiy 
of  the  atonement  wa*  exchansea  for  one  «x* 
hibiting  the  moral  example  oi  Jesus.  Later 
the  doctrine  of  everlaitlttS  punishment  waa 
abandoned,  and  the  moral  argument  against 
Calvinism  was  strouglv  urged  by  Channing. 
Under  tlie  dilTusion  of  German  thought,  the 
rise  of  transcendentalism,  and  the  intluenee 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Theodore 
Parker,  Unitarianism  in  America  has  paired 
through  important  transitions.  It  haa  oeased 
to  appeal  primarily  to  the  flcrlpture  text ;  It 
recognizes  the  Bible  rather  as  a  bo<!y  nf  sacrai 
literature.  It  turns  less  to  tradition  and  more 
i  to  the  individual  reason  and  couseienee  ;  it 
has  caise<l  to  refer  to  miracles  for  the  evi» 
dence  of  Christianity.  Truth,  it  aftirms,  fur- 
nishes its  own  verification.  Arian  views  of 
Jesus  have  gradually  given  place  to  those  dis- 
tinctly humanitarian.  Sympathetic  in  its  at- 
titude toward  sdenoe,  unltariantsm  was 
among  the  first  forms  of  Christianity  to  wel- 
eoine  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  It  has 
been  hospitable  to  studies  in  coinpurati ve 
mythology  and  eomparutive  religion.  Under 
these  intUienws  there  is  perhaps  more  uni- 
formity of  doctrine  and  belief  among  Unita- 
rians to-day  than  over  before.  Christianity  la 
regarded  lees  as  a  special  retrelation  from  God 
and  more  as  a  manifeetatloD  of  flie  one  great 
religion. 

tnitarians  both  in  England  and  America 
have  refused  to  formulate  any  denominational 
creed  or  authoritjitive  doctrinal  statement. 
Thdr  church  covenants  are  religious  bonds 
of  union  rather  than  doctrinal  declarationa. 
They  hold  to  the  congregational  order  fn  its 
most  independent  form.  Their  consensus  of 
belief  is  easily  gathered  from  their  volumi- 
nous pti  Illicit  ions.  Indeed.  Unitarianism  has 
exertetl  its  greatest  influence  more  through 
literature  than  ihr(iU2;h  orgaui/ed  etTort.  The 
writings  of  Channing  have  Xnxn  widely  dif- 
fused in  this  country  and  in  England,  100,000 
copies  having  been  circulated  in  the  last 
twenty  yean.  In  England  the  writings  of 
Thom.  Taylor,  Martineau.  and  in  America 
those  of  Parker,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
A.  P.  Peabody,  Bartol.  Hedge,  Fumess, 
G.  E.  Ellis,  O.  B.  Frothlngham.  Edward  E. 
Hale.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  W.  C.  Gaimett.  and 
M.  J.  Havage  have  been  representative  and 
inducntial. 

Ootside  of  the  pale  of  theology  Unitarian* 
fsm  has  been  represented  by  an  amy  of  noUa 

men  in  literature.  Among  historical  writers 
1  may  l)e  named  Palfrey.  Prcacott,  Sparks, 
!  Young.  Bancroft.  'Mntley,  and  Parkiuati  ;  in 
science,  Agassiz,  Pierce.  Gould,  and  many 
others  ;  inpolitics,  John  Adams,  John  QuincV 
Adams,  Webster,  Everett,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Storey,  Shaw,  and  Sumner  ;  In  poetry 
and  Mto  Mens,  Smefwrn.  Marfaret  Fnltor, 
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IrHng,  Rvwthorae.  TlioreM.  Atcott.  Velton, 

Georjre  Ripley.  George  W.  Curti."^,  .Tames  Rus- 
Bcll  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Bryant, 
Whipple,  Higginson,  atid  Parton. 

The  Araerirnn  Unitarian  Organization  was 
organized  in  lB2r).  It  is  the  oldest  organiza- 
tloa  in  this  country  bwiing  the  Umtarian 
name,  and  shows  tb*  orfUBie  lireak  with  or- 
fliodoxT.  though  four  rtm  earlier  (1881)  Th$ 
Ohriftutn  RegtMer  was  establkhed  as  an  orjran 
of  Unitarian  thoiiglit  an«l  sentiment.  The 
Unitarian  8un<iay-8chool  Society  waa  Insti- 
tuted in  1827.  but  had  a  feeble  exisU  nro  until 
reorgaalzed  in  1B54.  The  next  organization 
bounng  distinct! v  the  Unitarian  name  wax  the 
Wwtem  Unitarian  ConferenM,  <MnDized  at 
OinefaiDatl.  O.,  May  7, 1809.  Between  1825 
and  1860,  a  period  of  thlrty-flve  years,  Uni- 
tarianinm  made  little  progress  in  organization. 
The  ministerial  associations  and  a  few  chari- 
table bo<lips  were  the  main  centres  of  a.s80ci- 
atiou.  but  the  churches  did  not  unite  for  de- 
nominational worlc.  The  only  surviving 
orguiization  of  that  period  still  In  the  Year 
Book  is  the  Benevolent  Fiaternlty  ol 
Ohmches,  1884,  one  of  the  moit  fraltfbl  en- 
terprises, and  we  might  say  the  pioneer  of  all 
Unitarian  church  as.><ociatea  work.  The  Chil- 
dren's Mission  to  the  Destitute,  Boston,  dates 
back  to  184tf.  A  similar  organization  in 
Providence  was  founded  in  IH.")?  ;  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Destitute  Clergy- 
Ben  was  established  In  1848.  Thaee  societies, 
•omeof  them  wholly  nnsectarkn.  Indicate  the 
Iramane  and  philanthropic  direction  which 
Unitarian  organization  took.  There  were 
other  charitable  and  educational  enterprises 
established  by  little  groups  of  Unitarians  or 
founded  by  individuals  which  have  no  place 
in  it**  Year  Book.  Meetings  and  gatherings 
of  the  churcbea  were  lieki  from  time  to  time 
for  purposee  of  oonteenoe.  wftbont  definite 
eqganization.  The  first  attempt  to  national' 
Ixe  the  Unitarian  body  as  an  association  of 
churches  spninj,  In  is64.  from  the  American 
Uniluriun  Association,  which  Wii.s  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  years  later.  <uily  an  ai*80- 
ciation  of  individual-*.  The  ^iutional  C'onfer- 
enea of  Unitarian  and  othe  r  Christian  churches 
waa  onnmiaed  in  Mew  York  in  1865.  The 
inaptraiton  of  fUe  ooofcrenee  and  the  organic 
movement  whir  h  produced  it  nrf  Vnth  seen  in 
the  organization  of  s«ven  Ftatc  and  county 
conferences  the  same  year. 

In  the  next  decade.  1870-hO,  nine  confer- 
ences and  associations  were  fdrimd,  most  of 
them  in  the  West,  showing  the  extension  of 
tta  atata  conference  system.  Another  im- 
portant association  of  ndirfitan,  tlM  Mlnla- 
terlal  Institute,  waa  foanded  In  1879.  The 
increased  interest  in  Sunday-school  work  was 
shown  In  the  formation  of' the  Western  8un- 
day-sch'>..l  Societv  in  The  impulse  to 

organizn'ion  set  (n  still  stronger  in  the  eigh- 
llea.  No  less  than  twenty-five  national  state 
and  eounty  aaaodatlons  of  Unitarians  were 
fonaad  in  the  deeade  fkom  1880  to  1890. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  National  Bureau 
of  Unity  Clubs,  the  National  Guild  Alliance, 
fttid  tin-  WomcT.'s  Auxiliary  Conference,  rep- 
resent a  large  number  of  Uibutary  organiza- 


The  last  ten  yean  have  been  especially  sig- 
naliml  by  the  organization  of  women— name- 
ly, in  the  Womi  n's  Aiixilinr}*  Conference,  the 
\Vonii  irs  Wrstirn  Conference,  and  the  more 
national  movcnieut  tlowing  out  of  these,  the 
National  Alliance.  These  conferences  have 
been  productive  of  great  good  In  the  Uni- 
tarian body.  Another  feature  of  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  formation  of  Unitarian 
clnbs.  These  are  bringing  together  the  men. 
as  the  Women '.s  Auxiliary  Conference  has 
brought  together  the  women.  Active  chilis 
of  this  kind  now  exist  in  IVtston  and  elsewhero 
in  Ma-ssachuM-ttJ^,  in  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
I*roviden(  '',  Chicago,  Denver,  San  Frnii(.isc(>, 
and  at  Fuget  Sound.  A  Southern  Confer- 
ence, a  PmIAc  ConfSnence,  and  a  Bodtv 
Slountain  Conference  have  also  been  fonned, 
and  state  organizations  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  and  Minnesota.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Unity  CTubs  has  grown  from  the 
need  of  coniniunicution  bctwi-cu  the  largo 
numl»er  of  church  clubs  organized  for  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  and  other  <dliurdl  work. 
The  National  Guild  Alliance  represents  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  develop  In  the  yoving  an 
active  exp<'rienco  and  expression  of  the  re- 
ligi<jus  sentiment.  The  U'niluriun  Chun  h 
Temperance  Sm-iety.  organize*!  in  ISHfl,  is  the 
outcome  of  an  increased  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance problem  and  a  desire  to  bring  the 
forces  of  church  life  to  bear  upon  its  solution. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  movement 
toward  Unltasian  organization  has  been  mul- 
tiplied and  developed  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  No  less  than  thirty-two  confe  rences  of 
Unitarian  churches  liave  been  org!ini/e<l  in 
that  time,  and  lifleni  other  organi/;ili(ms, 
educational,  philanthropic,  or  mi.s*.ionary  in 
character,  making  nearly  lifty  afssociations 
which  have  sprung  from  the  cooperative 
work  o(  Unitsnan  «murches  in  the  Isst  twenty- 
five  years.  There  are  about  400  churches  on 
the  Tear  Book  of  the  American  Unitarian 
As.snciation.  Of  ihesc  lOM  have  been  formed 
."int  c  IMJJ.  A!l  this  shows  that  Unilariauism 
is  growing  out  of  its  old-time  IndividualiNUi 
into  a  spirit  of  associafetl  a<tivity.  And  it 
has  done  this  without  impairing  or  endanger- 
ing  its  freedom,  which  has  been  rather  en* 
larged  titan  diminished  fn  the  hu«  twenty-flvn 
years. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  now 
support*  a  Scandinavian  mis-sionary  in  the 
West  and  two  missionaries  in  Japan.  It 
maintains  friendly  relations  with  the  Krahmo 
8omai  in  India*.  The  principal  Unitarian 
periodicals  arc  Tlu  Vhristian  BegUU  r  and 
f/nc^,  weekly  \  and  the  riMforfon  and  Uni- 
ftwisn  JMm,  montiily.  A  denomfnattonal 
theologicjil  school  is  maintained  at  Meadville, 
Pa.  The  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, though  unsectarian  in  spirit  ai  d  adnun- 
istration,  was  founded  by  Unitarians,  largely 
endowed  bv  them,  and  furnishes  still  the 
scholastic  doorway  to  the  Unitarian  ministry. 
(See  James  Aeenian  Clarke,  Modern  VniUtH- 
animi.  Boston,  1886 ;  CnitariaHima  [16  lec- 
ture s],  Boston  [American  Unitarian  Assod- 
ationj,  1889  ;  O.  B.  Frothingham,  ^*«<<w» 
Unitorianitm,  1830-1860.  New  Vork.  1H90.) 

8.  J.BAsnowa. 
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IFailM  Pnlram.  See  Moba viAir  CinmoR, 

p.  610. 

Uaitod  Bnttean  in  Christ,  Tbm,  tana  a 
denomlnattottof  evaiuelksl  Christfauia.  which 

\v:is  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
ctntury  bv  Philip  William  Otterbetn.  He 
catiw  to  Ann  ricji  in  1753  as  a  missionrirv  of 
the  GiTiimu  Reformed  Church,  uikI  .nctth-il  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  From  th»it  place  lie  often 
morle  journeys  la  the  vicinity,  iustitutin;: 
prayer-mecting8  or  attending  Inrce  open-air 
M8embliee»  «m  the  remit  of  tm»  labor  of 
•▼sngdizatton  was  theorgai^tfoD  of  iramer- 
oas  six-ictii's  of  converts,  for  which  he  pro- 
vided mini-lcrs  and  teachers.  Conferences 
of  the  ministers  thus  appointed  naturally  fol- 
lowed, and  at  one  of  these  conferences,  lield 
In  1800,  all  the  »cattere<l  Rwieties  wen;  formed 
Into  one  compact  church  with  Mr.  Otterbein 
as  their  bishop,  under  the  name  of  ''The 
United  Brethren  in  Cihrbt."  Thegorernment 
of  this  church  to  Tested  in  Annual  Confer- 
ences with  chiefly  executive  powers,  and  of 
wliich  laymen  may  be  nicmlHn).  ami  in  a 
General  Confi-rcnct?  which  holds  (juailretinial 
scHsions,  and  whose  niembors,  though  chos«  n 
by  the  ehlindl  at  lar^^e,  are  all  ministers.  The 
miniiten  are  appointed  by  the  Annual  Con 
ferances  through  a  stationary  board  on  the 
itinerant  plan  ;  the  biMhnpa  and  the  officers  of 
the  vfl^ous  executive  boards  are  appointed  by 
the  General  Conference. 

United  BvangaliMl  Oharah  in  Fniada, 
the  union  between  the  Lttthenin  and  Re- 
formedbodln.  marie,  1817,  on  order  of  Fred- 
crick  William  II.  It  Is  the  existint;  state 
church.  The  (hxlrinal  differences  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Iteformcd  are  ingored,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Prussia 
the  Reformed  type  is  abeorlwa  by  the  Luther- 
an, and  in  the  western  the  two  tyftm  grad- 
ually approach  amalf^amation. 

Uoitsd  Ore«ks  are  Christian.s  wlio  ori;^- 
nallv  belonged  to  theGrecIc  Church,  but  who, 
retaining  their  church  policy  and  church  dis- 
cipline, the  use  of  the  TenMcnlar  tongue  in 
worship,  and  the  administration  of  the  ciirlia- 
rfat  tub  ^itroque  ^jifrie  (i.e.,  both  the  bread  and 
the  wine),  lia\  e  accepted  the  doctrines  of  Jili- 
oqiu,  the  purgatory,  and  the  primacy  of  the 
pope,  and  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  They 
number  between  four  and  five  millions,  and 
are  found  in  Poland.  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Turkey. 

UoiTersaliits.  This  Christian  sect,  believ- 
ing in  the  reconciliation  of  all  souls  to  God 
tlumigli  the  grace  khatis  rsrealed  in  the  Lord 
Jeras  dnrlst,  is,  as  to  its  organintlbn.  eom- 

paratively  modern.  The  same  mav  also  be 
said  of  it.s  name.  Believers  in  its  (iistinctivc 
doctrine  in  the  early  Greek  branch  of  the 
church  had  at  tirst  no  distinctive  appellation. 
Later  they  were  called  "  OriL'euists. "  and 
subsequently  thev  were  known  \\s  "  The 
Merciful  Doctors."  The  four  earliest  Chris- 
tian schools  at  Alexandria,  Cnsassa,  Antioch. 
and  Eastern  Syria  were  estabtUwd  by  be- 
lievers in  and  pn-sided  over  by  teachers  of 
this  result  of  Gkxi'ji  purpo.se  auid  providenoe. 
After  the  Luthenm  Reformation  oeUeTen  in 


universal  salTatSon  w«re  found  among  the 

Anabaptists.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century  those  who,  In  opposilkMl  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Auiju.'itine,  held  to  the  potxihility  of 
the  salvation  of  all  souls,  were  called,  in  de- 
rision, Universalists.  Early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury those  who  held  to  the  certainty  of  the 
salvation  of  all  were  in  like  spirit  given  this 
title,  lustaatbs  naow  C3urlstian was  flrat  be* 
stoi^  on  ib»  dlsetptes  of  onr  Lord  In  tiie 
wav  of  mimicry  and  ridicule.  .Tame*  Kelly, 
of  "ivondon,  by  hi.s  preach iug  and  hi-,  books 
i:ave  the  occasion  for  thus  nuniiiiLr  the  l»e- 
lievers  in  his  Interpretation  of  the  liihle.  Ills 
theoiT  was  that  the  race  lost  everything  in 
and  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  that  this  loss 
was  retrieved  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  by 
his  becoming  tlie  substitute  for  the  penalty  of 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  All  were  eqtmllT 
^'uilty  in  Adam  Ix-catise  united  with  him  ;  all 
arc  e<jiially  unittnl  to  Christ,  who,  bv  iK'aring 
the  penalty,  redeems  all  unto  God.  Sir.  Helly 
established  a  cliurch  in  London  about  1750, 
and  from  this  dates  ocpa&Md  UntvanaUsm 
under  that  distinctive  name. 

At  present  there  are  no  organfatlaiM  betr^ 
ing  the  name  of  UniTersallst  in  £urope,  ex- 
cept in  Scotland,  where  a  mission  is  sustained 
by  the  Universalist  women  of  America.  But 
there  are  many  conpregaiious  believing  in  the 
doctrines  of  I  niversalism,  though  Ix'ariu^;  iin- 
other  niune.  This  is  tnu-  of  all  the  Uidtarlan 
churches,  some  of  which,  because  of  their 
preference  for  that  form  of  goremniBnt.  still 
retain  the  name  Presbyterian,  which  fn  Great 
Britain  and  Wales  denotes  not  as  with  us  a 
form  of  iH'lief  and  also  a  polity  of  govern- 
ment, but  onl}'  a  p^i  uliarily  (if  ciiun  h  ix)lity. 
In  Franco  there  Ik  much  avowed  Uuiversalism 
in  all  the  Protectant  cburdMS.  The  aanM  is 
also  true  of  Germany. 

Organised  churches  bearing  the  Universal- 
ist nane  may  ba  said,  therefore,  to  exist  onlj- 
In  the  United  States.  The  earilest  of  these 
churches  dates  from  1779,  and  is  lo<-atc<l  iu 
Gloucester.  >la.s.s.  It  was  orgiini/.e^i  bv  liev. 
John  Murray,  who  had  Ixen  a  meiiiYier  of 
Kelly's  church  in  London,  and  Wiis  a  lirm  l>e- 
liever  in  and  skilful  ad%'ocate  of  his  doctrines. 
Mr.  Murrav  came  to  America  in  1770.  and 
was  active  In  the  ministry  from  that  time  un- 
til 1809,  when  be  was  laid  aside  by  paralysis. 
He  had  been  anticipated  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  final  "  restitution  of  all 
things"  by  various  defenders  of  tlie  faith 
among  the  Dunkers  (or  Tunkers— i  ,  ,  the 
German  Baptists),  the  Cougregatiunalists, 
fipiseopaiians,  and  others.  But  nooeof  these 
came  oat  txtm.  thdr  respective  communions 
to  form  FntirerMilst  dinrehes,  and  theief ore 
John  Murray  is  called  the  father  of  organized 
Universalism.  His  earliest  associates  in  pro- 
claiming Univernalist  doctrines  and  organizing 
churches  were  Caleb  Kich.  Adams  Streeter, 
Elhanan  Winchester,  David  Evans,  an<l  Abel 
Barjent.  The  flrat  two  itinerated  in  New 
England,  the  others  in  New  York,  New  Jer> 
sey.  and  Pennsylvania. 

Klhanan  Winchester  had  been  an  eminent 
Baptist  preacher,  and  on  his  conversion  to 
Universalism,  which  occurred  iu  1781,  while 
be  was  peitar  of  the  Baptist  ehncdi  in  Pliila> 
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^'p^V.  lie  brought  witlildiB  into  hit 
TiewB  the  iinijority  of  the  memlMn  of 

church.  Tilt  V  at  once  organized  as  the  So- 
ciety of  Uuivernal  Baptists.  Alx;l  Sargent 
wfis  a  Unitarian  Universalist,  and  orgiinizwl 
cliurchcs  in  New  Jersey  on  th.it  liasis.  Uosea 
Ballou,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  in  New 
Hampshire,  began  preachiagas  a  Univenalist 
in  1791,  and  four  years  later  he,  too,  had  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  by  1800 
had  been  followed  in  that  theological  change 
by  all  the  Univaiwliil  pneachen  in  America 
except  two. 

In  New  England  tlie  UnivLTNuiists  first  or- 

Snized  societies  or  parishes,  and  afterward 
nrdifla  within  the  societies.  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennqrlvania  chnrchea  were  the  oni^ 
organization.  The  aodelf  fn  Ohraoester, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  first,  early 
encountered  legal  ditflculties,  their  member's 
beimr  seizcil  in  their  ixtsous  ami  i)ro|K'rty  for 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  ttrst  parish  in  that 
town.  The  Universalists  entered  suits  in  the 
courts  in  17H8  to  establish  their  right  to  ex- 
emption from  tmaticiB  for  tfw  miport  of  any 
other  tiuw  theirowa  ntfnMar.  After vartoae 
debys  and  appeals  final  deeMon  wai  nached 
in  1t80»  when  the  rights  of  the  Universalists 
were  eetablisluHi.  >Ieanwhile  congregations 
and  societies  puthered  in  other  parts  of  >Ias«a- 
chusetts  and  ill  Rhwle  Island,  ae«irin§  counsel 
and  advice,  \mited  with  the  society  m  Glou- 
cester in  holdingan  association  at  Oxford, 
Mus.,  in  17W.  The  Gloucester  form  of  or- 
ganization was  recommended  to  the  societies 
represented,  who  were  also  requested  to  take 
ou  tlietnselves  the  name  of  "  Iii<lej>eiideut 
Christian  Soeiety,  couuuonlv  culled  I'nircr- 
salists, "  iinil  to  meet  annually,  by  delegates, 
for  conference.  The  legai  rights  secured  the 
following  year  by  the  dscUon  of  the  Glou- 
cester suit  seem  to  hare  aooompliahed  all  that 
the  assodatloii  aimed  at.  and  it  ceased  to  exist 
in  1787.  In  1790  the  church  at  Philadelphia, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion oi  the  believers  at  Urge,  issued  a  call  for 
a  convention,  which  was  held  in  May  of  that 
year,  at  which  time  a  profession  of  faith  and 
platform  of  government  for  the  churches  was 
oimwu  up  and  recommended  to  all  those  or- 
gsnizationa  for  their  adoption,  five  churches 
were  lepresented  and  seven  preachers  were  in 
attendance  at  this  convention.  The  annual 
meetings  of  the  couventiou  were  all  held  iu 
Philadelphia,  but  the  distance  from  tliut  city 
was  so  great,  and  the  intotivenieuoea  of  jour- 
neving  were  then  so  numerous,  that  in  1792 
the  Universalists  of  Boston  asked  and  obtained 
perodssion  to  organize  another  convention  for 
the  £aatam  States.  This  convention  held  its 
llrrt  sesrion  at  Oxford.  Mass..  in  1798,  and 
aflopte<l,  the  following  year,  the  Philadelphia 
profession  ami  platform,  and  recommende«l 
the  same  to  all  its  churches.  In  1802  churches 
and  associations  of  churches  liaving  greatlv 
increased,  and  a  "  diversity  of  views  prevail- 
ing," the  New  England  Ooaventioa  deemed 
It  best  to  unite.  If  posrihle,  oo  a  profession  of 
faith,  and  to  establish  well-defined  rules  of 
government,  ordination,  fellowsldp,  and  dis- 
cipline for  the  use  of  that  body.  This  was 
aocomplistied  in  1808  bj  the  adoption  at  the 


held  in  Whicheeter.  N.  H.,  of  such 
definite  rules,  and  of  the  following  profession 

of  belief  : 

"  Art.  I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contam 
a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of 
the  dutv.  hitenst,  and  flaal  destination  of 

"Art. n.  WelielleTethatfherelsone God. 
whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Loni 
Jesus  Ctirist,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Graoe, 
who  will  finallv  restore  the  whole  fami^ot 

mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

"  Art.  III.  We  Ixilieve  that  holiness  and 
true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected,  and 
tliat  Ijenevers  ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain 
order  and  psacose  good  works:  for  these 
things  are  good  md  proAtable  onto  men." 

This  profession  remains  unchanged.  Tlie 
Philadelphia  Convention  was  dissolved  iu 
ISOD,  but  the  New  England  Convention, 
though  with  changes  both  in  form  of  govern- 
ment and  in  name,  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  is  now  "The  Universalist  General 
Convention. "  It  is  composed  of  derical  and 
hiy  delegates  from  the  state  conveiiticiis,  and 
from  the  parishes  and  churches  In  states  and 
territories  wlu  re  no  state  orirauization  exi-its. 
!  Every  parish,  to  counteit  in  the  basis  of 
represi-ututiou,  must  maintain  its  legal  exist- 
ence and  8upp<irt  pulilic  worship  ;  and  every 
minister  must  be  actually  enga^a'd  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  unless  disabled  by  age  or  sick* 
ness.  Preachers  and  porisbes  must  assent  to 
the  profesdon  of  belief,  and  no  parish  can 
settle  a  minister  not  in  fellowship,  nor  can  a 
minister  settle  over  a  parish  not  in  fellowship. 
The  convention  establishes  uuiforni  rules  for 
fellowship,  ordination  ami  discipline,  and  is 
the  final  (H>urt  of  u|)peal  iu  all  cases  of  diffi- 
culty between  conventions,  or  between  con- 
ventions and  pariaheiu  or  ministerB  not  other* 
wise  settled  tysnhordlnate  bodies ;  but  it  has 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  alTairs  of  4 
|uirish  in  the  settlement  or  dismissal  of  a  min- 
ister in  fellowship  ;  nor  can  il.  under  any 
circunist&aces,  do  more  tiiau  to  withdraw 
fellowship  from  those  who  are  convicted  of 

oflfences. 

State  conventions  are  composed  of  ministers 
in  feUowship  and  of  delegates  from  parishes 
or  churdies.  Thercan  make  any  regulatloiia 

and  adopt  any  policy  not  In  conflict  with  the 
cr)nsiitutiou  and  laws  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion ;  jirovide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules 
on  fellowship,  ordination,  and  di-scipline  ;  and 
raise  anrl  disburse  funils  for  local  missionary 
work.  In  several  states  the  old  associations 
still  exist,  composed  of  counties  or  of  parishes 
extending  over  larger  terxitoryt  hut  they  now 
have  no  ecclesiastical  anthorfy,  and  axe  only 
a  medium  of  local  conference  and  encourage- 
ment In  relifjiouH  growth.  Parishes  are  local 
legal  organizations  for  the  puriH)se  of  holding 
property  and  conducting  the  business  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship. 
Aside  from  a  required  assent  to  the  Profession 
of  Faith  and  their  obtalnfaig  the  fdlowship 
of  the  State  Convention,  or,  in  localities  where 
no  such  organization  exists,  the  direct  fellow- 
ship of  flic  General  Convention,  all  parishes 
are  congregational  in  the  management  of  their 
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affairs,  md  are  subject  only  to  fhie  dvll  Iswb 
of  tiM  state  or  territorj  where  they  are  located. 
Churches,  with  the  exception  of  those  before 

mentfonrd.  nro  the  rvligioiis  orpanizntions 
cn'at<'<l  within  the  Icpil  parish.  In  thfsc  tlio 
oniinanci--;  of  the  gosix'l  are  administeml,  and 
the  purix>se  of  their  existcacc  is  the  unioD  of 
believers  and  the  quiclccning  and  Increne  of 
their  raligiom  UXe,  obedimt  to  tlM  oommiDd 
of  tito  Lord  and  lito«paidw.  Snndmy-flchools 
sra  abo  established  In  the  parishes. 

The  General  CoDTention  holds  funds 
amounting  tn  m  arly  $'31il.(KH»,  the  inrome  of 
■which  is  (U'vot)  tl  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
candidates  for  the  n\iuistrj\  church  extcri'-ion, 
the  circulation  of  denominational  literature, 
and  the  relief  of  the  families  of  decraaed 
clacniiMn.  There  are  twenty-flve  state  con- 
▼ennons.  In  sixteen  of  wUch  arc  permanent 
funds  amountinc;  to  |2.')1,4.'>'5,  the  income  of 
whicii  is  employed  for  relief  and  missionary 
work.  The  total  numlx-r  of  parishes  i.s  {)T4, 
■witii  which  40,844  famiiie.s  art*  connected  ; 

churchra,  with  a  membership  of  42,9.')2  ; 
Sunday-schools,  674 ;  teachers  and  pupils, 
(MM4A ;  church  edilloes,  ma  total  value  of 
pansh  property  above  Indebtedness,  18,018,- 
046 ;  ministers,  700.  The  General  Convention 
has.  In  the  sprinc:  of  1890,  cstablislied  a  mis- 
sion in  Japan,  in  charpe  of  Rev.  Georcre  L. 
Perin.  D.I)  ,  with  whom  teachers  ami  other  as- 
sistants are  associated.  Four  coUetreo.  three 
theological  schools,  and  Ave  academies  are 
tinder  the  aosploea  and  patronage  of  the  Uni- 
TeraaHst  Ohnrdi.  The  aawta  of  these  Institu- 
tions are  |d,T78.O0O ;  pvofessors  and  teachers, 
112  ;  .students,  1102.  The  perio<licnl  literature 
con'iist'^  of  four  pajxTH  published  weekly,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  several  having  only  Icx-al 
circulation  ;  one  monthly  magazine,  one 
monthly  Sunday-school  magazine,  a  (i-.nirterly 
review,  and  the  register  or  statistical  vcar- 
Jtiook.  issued  annually  since  18M.  Most  of 
these  periodicals  are  from  the  press  of  the 
Univeraalist  Publishing  TTouse,  located  in 
IBoston,  incorporated  iu  1872.  and  having  as- 
sets consisting  of  r>t'rio<linds.  lK»ok.>*,  plates, 
etc..  of  tTO.OOO.  The  general  literature  of 
Universali.sm,  pro  dud  f"ii,  lias  lu'en  quite 
successfully  coUecte<l  hv  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, OVganlMd  In  1834.  and  the  American 
poroon  numbers  over  2000  titles,  exclusive  of 
Mifodlcals,  which,  during  the  last  centnry, 
nave  been  numerous. 

"The  Woman's  Centenary  A«isociation," 
organized  in  lH*?<t,  i.s  national"  in  it.s  cliarai  ter 
and  membership,  and  various  state  organiza- 
tions of  tile  women  of  the  church  are  helpful 
to  the  work  of  the  conventions.  Numerous 
Sundaj-echool  associations,  conferences,  and 
unions  render  great  service  to  the  cause  of  re- 
l^ous  Instruction.  Tlie  jroung  people's  soci- 
eUesfor  promoting  Christian  culture  and  work 
are  numerous,  and  liave  ju.st  (»rganizwi  as  a 
national  iKxly  •  The  Voung  People's  Chris- 
tian Union  of  the  I'nlversalist  Church." 
([See  Richard  Eddv.  Univermilitm  in  Anurira. 
Boston,  1882-44.  2  vols.;  J.  O,  Adams,  Fifty 
N9tiMs  Tean:  ViemefUltMnUitrffofChriit- 
tian  Unin-naliim,  1888;  Htcs  of  Ballon. 
Chapin.  Murrar,  whittamon.  etc. J  T.  Allin, 
Ummmltm  Jmrt0i  m  thtAnUiaritg  tfJIta- 


S9A,  9*As  fhihtn  (tnd  BoHphun,  Ijondon,  a.  e., 

1888.)  Richard  Eddt. 

Uphom,  Thomas  Cogswell,  D.D.  (Wesley- 
an,  1843),  Congregalionulist  ;  b.  at  Deerfleld, 
X.  H.,  Jan.  3U,  1799  ;  d.  in  New  York.  April 
3, 187&  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1816^ 
and  at  Andover.  1881 ;  was  Eehrew  tttlor 
there,  1821-28,  and  translated  Jahn's  BOHieal 
Arehaol)>gti ;  colleague  pastor  at  Rochester, 
N.  H..  professor  of  mental  and 

moral  jihil>isoi>hy  at  Bowdoin.  ls2.")-<)7.  and  a 
voluniuious  writer.  His  EUimuti  ofMi/.tnl 
PhiliMopftu,  i'onlaud,  1827,  wus  widely  used 
as  a  text-book.  His  leaning  toward  mystical 
opinions  appeared  tn  the  iXfeof  iinw,  Gvifon, 
New  York.  1847,  2  vols.,  London,  1854: 
IIid<Un  lAfe,  1848  ;  Life  Faith,  New  Yotk, 
Liverpool,  IHoO  ;  Dtrins  I'liion.  Tiosloo, 
1851,  London,  la^,  and  in  a  volume  of 
hymns,  Ohrkt  in  the  Soul,  New  York.  ls72. 

F.  M.  B. 

Ur  of  the  OhaMaea.  the  birthplace  of 

.\bniham  (Hen  .\i.  2H).  It  w^as  formerly  iden- 
tified with  Orfa.  in  Northern  Meso|K)tumia.  a 
little  eitst  of  the  Up|xr  Euphrates,  Later 
geographers  plate  it  at  Warka,  iu  Southern 
Mesopotamia,  12U  m.  8.e.  of  Habylon.  But 
Kawunson  and  othen  put  it  at  .Mugheir,  6  m. 
w.  of  the  confluence  of  the  Ku[^hrates  and 
Tigris  and  125  m.  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
place  of  vast  ruins,  among  which  is  a  temple 
built  of  bricks,  many  of  which  are  ins(  rilx-d 
I'nikJi,  a  Clialda  an  monarch,  who  reigned 
alj<nu  2'2',V)  u.v.  This  is  the  most  ancient 
Ciialdn>an  site  yet  di.s<-overed.       T.  W.  C. 

Urban  is  the  name  of  eiirhth  popes.  1.  223- 
30,  the  succes.sor  of  Calli'-tns.  N'otliing  is 
known  ahout  him.  2.  Endea  de  Lagny, 
Marcli  r:.  10R8-,July  20,  1(>99,  was  a  native  of 
Fmnce,  a  monk  of  Clugny.  thoroughly  i>er- 
vaded  by  the  idea-s  of  ({n  trory  VII.,  by  him 
called  to  Bmne  in  107h.  and  made  cardinal- 
bishop  of  OMla.  His  reign  was  an  unlntermft* 
tent  struggle  against  Henry  IV.  and  the  anli- 
|M)pe,  Clement  in. ,  but  he  finally  overcame 
ixHh,  not  becau.se  the  foul  means  he  employed 
were  |mrticularly  clever,  but  Ix'cauw  he  iiad 
a  talent  for  rhoo^imr  ju.st  that  side  of  a  case 
which  was  best  fltte<l  to  liecome  public  opinion 
or  popular  passion.  By  the  sermon  whidi  ha 
prnched  during  the  Council  of  Clermoi^ 
1095.  from  a  platform  onefeed  tn  open  ah*,  and 
which  the  multit  ude,  IWItariBg  annind  him, 
answered  with  a  unison,  "Qod  will  it.  '  he 
starte<l  the  lir^t  crusade  and  gave  the  history 
of  Eurojie  its  character  for  the  two  n(  xt  cen- 
turies. Measurwi  by  its  effect,  that  sj,,  <'ch  is 
the  greatest  ever  made  by  man.  3.  Ub«rto 
CM^dlL  Nov.  25.  1185-dct.  19,  1187,  was  a 
native  of  Milan  and  its  arclibishop.  His  reign 
was  a  bitter  fleht  with  Priedrich  Barbarossa, 
mostlv  about  money,  fhotigh  also  about  pow- 
er. 4.  Jacques  Pantaleon,  Aug  2fl.  12B1- 
Oct.  2,  12ft4,  was  the  son  of  a  sho»niaki t  in 
Troyes ;  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  l)ecame 
patriarch  of  Jowalem.  hk  the  utter  confu- 
sion of  European  poUttoi;.  which  he  was  far 
ftpom  ntflsterlng,  he  was  driven  In  onedellnlte 
direction  bj*  his  hatn-d  of  the  Hohenstatifcns. 
In  spite  of  the  humble  approachee  of  Alanfred 
and  the  canMrt  inlarvaBnin  of  AMea  of 
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gOQ  and  Baldwin  of  Jerusalem,  he  took  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  from  Maafted  and  gave  it  to 
Charles  of  Anjou.  But  thsnliMlf  rea  marclieii 
^[ainat  Rome,  and  the  pope  on  Us  flight 
reached  onlr  to  Perugia,  where  he  died. 
Tiiere  is  a  life  of  him  by  Georges,  Paris.  1805. 
5.  OuiUaomo  da  Orimoard,  Oct.  2h,  1362- 
Nov.  13.  1370,  was  a  nativ*;  of  Fniii<-f,  a  <l<>e- 
tor  deentoruia,  and  papal  legato  at  Nan  Ion. 
bat  nol  a  caratnal.  He  was  one  of  thuse 
piteom  mediocriUefl  who  always  mean  the 
right  thing  MMi  always  do  the  wrong.  He 
escooimamGated  Bemabo  Ylsoontl  because 
he  had  fletzed  some  cities  beloneing  to  the 

!)apal  iloiiiiiiioii  and  then  1>oiiglit  tliem  of  him 
or  half  a  inillloti  of  gold  gulilons.  Ho  left 
Aviiriiuii  ami  i'  turned  to  Ilome.  but  after  re- 
ceiving cnngnitulutory  vii^its  there  from  the 
eraporor  of  Germany,  the  emperor  of  Con- 
•taatinopte,  the  queen  of  Naples,  St.  Birgetta. 
etc.,  be  went  back  again  to  Arignon.  His 
lifr  been  written  hv  Magnon,  Paris,  1862  ; 
Albiine-s.  1ST2,  ami  'Chartmnnel.  1«72.  6. 
Bartolomeo  Prignano,  April  »,  137«-()rt.  15, 
l:5s9,  was  a  native  of  Naples  ami  archbishop 
of  Ban.  He  wa.s  a  man  of  violent  temper 
and  with  a  suspicion  of  insanity  hovering 
abouthim.  The  legitimacy  of  hiscleetion  wtu 
not  b^ond  doubt,  and  by  hia  insolence  he  ac- 
tually drove  a  majority  of  the  cardinals  into 
rebellion.  They  assembleil  at  Fundi  and 
chose  Clement  VII.  anti-jxipc.  He  was  recog- 
nized hv  Naples.  Aragou,  Castile,  France, 
and  Seutlaud.  Urlmn  by  Germany,  England, 
and  the  dcaudina%'ian  kingdoms.  During 
the  bloody  war  between  the  two  popes,  Urban 
caiu^t  the  fd»  that  eren  thoee  cnrdinals  who 
had  remained  witb  him  were  conspiring 
against  him.  and  without  hesitation  he  had 
them  put  on  the  rack,  and  .some  of  them  were 
killed.  (See  Thierrv  de  Xiem,  UUtoria  ik 
fhism.i''  .Ux^A.  Vm.  7.  Sept.  15-27,  15&<\ 
died  l^-f ore  hu  was  conHecrated.  H.  Maffao 
Barberial,  Aug.  6,  1623-July  29,  KU4,  a  na- 
tive of  Ftoraiioe,  a  puml  of  toe  Jesuits,  arch- 
Usliopof  Kamvth,  1W4.  and  cardinal,  1605. 
Hecailoni/.ed  Ignatius  Loyola.  Francis  Xarier, 
Al.  Gonzaija,  rilippo  Xeri.  etc.  ;  paraplirased 
the  Psalm.s,  and  wrote  hymns  to  the  Viriria 
in  Horatiau  metres  (printed  at*Antwerp,  1(>:!1, 
and  in  Paris,  1642)  ;  l«Joked  tipon  th.^  Thirty 
Years'  War  as  a  merelv  i>oliUcal  affair,  anil 
aided  with  Fnaoe,  the  a^lv  of  the  Protestants, 
against  the  emperar  and  dpain ;  built  a  num- 
ber of  strong  fortresses  in  tne  papal  states  and 
forrae<l  a  huge  arsetial  below  the  Vatican  T.i 
bmrv  ;  eiihanceii  the  iinnnal  revenue  of  the 
B.irli  rini  family  from  l,\u<»o  to  :{iM).rMM) 
and  died  of  chagrin  because  his  coolly  and 
briUiant  army  proved  utterly  inciTective  In 
his  war  with  Parma.  There  is  no  modern 
biography  of  him.  Very  interesting  but  not 
fully  clear  are  his  relations  with  Galileo.  (See 
Orisar.  GalOeutudim.  Begensburg,  ltj82.) 

C.  P. 

U-ri'-Jah,  the  name  of  a  hi"j;hpricst  in  the 
days  of  Ahaz,  who  obeyetl  the  king's  ortier 
to  make  an  altar  after  the  idolatrous  pattern 
of  that  at  Damaacua  Kings  xri.  11).  and 
also  afaidifiil  pnwAmt  in  the  tima of  Jdiola> 
kin,  whOk  havuig  fled  to  JSgypt  to  escape  the 


king's  wrath,  was  broiudit  badt  and  wickedly 

slain  (Jer.  xxvi.  28).  T.  W.  C. 

Urim  and  Thammim  (light  and  perfection), 
a  divinely  appointed  meau.s  of  "  iiiqiiiriiig  of 
the  Ijoni."  nut  in  the  highprit-sfs  brea-stplate 
to  be  upon  his  heart  when  he  went  in  before 
JehoToh  (Kx.  wviii.  8U),  but  what  it  was  and 
how  answer  was  given  by  it  we  do  not  know. 
Hoees  aneaka  of  it  as  the  erowning  glorv  of 
the  Levltea  (Dent,  zsxlil.  8),  and  wlaen  Joshua 
was  commissioned  (Num.  xxviL  21)  Elcazar 
is  said  to  ask  aiunsel  for  him  bv  Urim.  Its 
successful  use  is  not  mentioned  after  .\bia- 
thar's  day  (1  Sam.  xxiil.  ti).  and  8aul  sou;;lit 
bv  it  in  vain  (I  Sam.  xxriii.  6).  At  tlie  era 
01  tlte  captivity  it  had  been  for  some  time 
forfeiled  (fiErali.  68).  T.  W.  C. 

UrHlcinus  was  ehiiiw'n  anti-pope  toDamasus 
in  iiGO  l)y  a  nntmrity  of  the  Koman  clergy, 
but  driven  out  of  Uoiiie  mid  finally  banlafied 
from  Italy  by  the  CoimcU  of  Aquileia. 

VralttttB,  Zacharlas,  b.  at  BreaUm,  July  18, 
1534  ;  d.  at  Neustadt-on-the-Hardt,  Marai  6, 
;  studied  theology  at  Wlttenberff  under 
Mclanchthon,  afterward  at  Geneva  under  Cal- 
vin, and  was  professor  first  at  Heidelberg, 
1561-68,  then  at  Neustadt-on-the-Hanlt.  To- 
gether with  Olevianus  he  drew  up  the  Hciflel- 
aeeg  Catechism,  and  wrote  twu  works  in  iu 
detenoe.  In  1981  be  pubUshed  a  very  sharp 
crttfclam  of  the  Fbmiula  CbneorMm  under  tlie 
title  Athii'iriifi"  Chri»tiiiiut.  There  is  a  life 
of  liim  by  Siidhoir,  OkciaitHH  und  Ur»iuu», 
Elberfeld,  IH-IT,  and  a  trauslution  of  one  of 
liLs  works,  C'omiHentiin/  on  the  Ileideibtrij  Cate- 
chism, by  G.  W.  WillaVd.  Columbus,  ().,  IS.')!. 
repubUsJied  bv  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
Board  of  PubHcatiott  in  New  Toik. 

Urania,  Ste.,  was  acconling  to  leirend  the 
daughter  of  a  Ciiristian  kinff  in  Britain,  and 
started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome  at  the  bead 
of  11,000  viiKins,  but  waa  ovotaken  near 
Cologne  bv  ue  Huns,  wiio  slew  them  alL 
(See  Selimle.  Die  Jitil.  Crtula,  Wfirtzburg, 
ItiTi-k  i  Stein,  JJ.  h.  Unula,  Cologne,  1879.) 

ITrralines  is  the  name  of  a  female  monastic 
order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluirrh,  founded 
in  honor  of  Ste.  Ursula  in  Brescia.  1587,  by 
Aiiu'ela  Meriei  ((i.v.,  p.  31),  and  confirmed  in 
l.'>44  by  Paul  III.  Its  object  was  to  teach 
girls  .and  to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
It  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Cantinal  Bor- 
romeo  and  q;iread  rapHUj,  but  assumed  a 
more  stricOv  monaatic  MOeet  when  tnne- 
planted  to  (jermany  and  France.  There  aie 
several  UrsuHnc  convents  Ixith  in  the  United 
States— Morrisania,  Cleveland,  Tole<io,  etc. — 
and  in  Gtinada. 

Ussher,  James,  D.D.  Q)ublin.  1612),  pri- 
mate of  Ireland  ;  b.  at  Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1581 : 
d.  at  Ryegate,  Surrey,  21  m.  8.w.  of  London, 
March  21,  1656.  He  entered  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  1593,  and  l>ecame  a  fellow,  1600  ;  nro- 
ftbsor  uf  diviuitv,  lft(»7.  and  vice-chancellor, 
1014;  bishop  of'Meath.  1<!21  ;  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  1625.  He  probably  drew  up  the 
104  Calvinistic  articles  which  were  passed  by 
a  qrnod  at  Dublin,  161S.  but  never  ratified  by 
Parliament.  Dlsagieemg  wftb  Wentworth. 
loid  deputy  of  IielaiidOSB8-iK^  aa  to  the  in- 
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trodiiction  of  ttio  Knglish  Thirty  nine  Artick-a 
and  the  toleration  of  lloniautsts,  he  withdrew 
to  £ngland  when  that  official  was  made  earl 
fd  Strafford  umI  lord-lieuteuaot  of  IieUaui : 
Mshoiin  WM  btmed  by  the  rebels.  1041,  and 
he  DOfW  retarned .  His  position  was  peculiar  ; 
strongly  Calvinistlc,  and  fiivoring  u  niodilie*! 
epLscopacy,  he  wsis  yvl  a  stout  royalist  and 
consistently  faithful  to  the  king.  His  Ih'rre- 
tu/rt«  CoMtruiiuj  l/u  Liturgy  and  Eputofhil 
Gonrrtini  lit  were  inoflensive  to  the  Ptiritans  ; 
but  he  aittcmik'd  Strafford  ul  the  block,  and 
obeyed  when  Clwrtos  IL  fbrtwde  him  to  sit 
In  the  Wertmlnater  Ataemhly.  He  was  ap- 
pointed hishon  of  Carlisle,  lived  at  Oxfor<l, 
164.2— 4fi,  and  from  KMT  wan  pn-acher  at  Lin- 
coln'.-; Inn.  His  learning,  ability,  moderation, 
and  high  clmrm^ter  won  the  resiM'(  t  of  nil 
parties.  Cromwell  buried  him  with  ntagniti- 
cenoe  in  Westminster  Abbey,  iiis  AnmUe$ 
VeteH  «t  NM  Tutatnenii.  London.  1650-S4, 
2  parts,  Bng.  trans.,  Annalt  of  the  World,  1658. 
Buppliecl  the  chronology  generally  accepte<! 
and  followed  in  tlie  margin  of  many  editions 
of  the  Bible,  lie  was  the  first  to  publish  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Pnlyi  urp.  His  works 
were  collccteil  in  1 7  vols. ,  D  u  bi  i  n ,  1  H47-(U.  with 
a  life  by  C.  R.  Elrington.  otht  r  lives  of  him 
were  written  by  fienuud,  London.  1656 :  R. 
Fur,  1686.  and  J.  AlUn.  1811.    F.  M.  R 

Usury  in  Scripture  meiuis  the  taking  of 
aar  Interest  for  the  use  of  money.  The  Jews. 
Bol  being  a  commercial  people,  were  required 
to  lend  to  each  other  without  charge,  in  re<?og- 
nition  of  their  brotherly  relation  and  charac- 
ter. They  were,  liowcvcr,  allowetl  to  reijuire 
interest  of  foreigners  (Dcut.  x.\iii.  19,  the 
ordinarj-  principles  of  trade  l)eing  ol(serve<l 
outside  of  the  family  of  Israel.  Of  course  the 
Mosaic  statute  is  not  binding  now,  but  its  un- 
darlyiui  iwlaoiple  is  of  perpetual  and  unlrer- 
aal  autfiinrltj.  T.  V.  C. 

Utmtasiaaiaas,  tiM  doctrine  that  actions  de- 
rive their  moral  character  from  their  conse- 
quences ;  that  virtue  consists  in  such  action 

m  tentls  to  gtxxl  ;  that  liie  ethical  depends 
\ipon  and  is  derived  from  the  useful.  This 
vii  u  iMiiy  1x'  either  egoistic  or  altruistic.  The 
former,  the  utilitarianism  of  personal  interest, 
is  sometimes  knomi  as  hedonism  {hidoni, 
ideasara),  and  was  maintained  in  both  the 
Ovrenaie  and  the  Epicurean  aelkools  of  antiq- 
uity, as  it  has  been  among  the  modems  by 
Hobbe«,  HelvetluH,  Mandevllle,  and  Paley. 
But  it  is  opposed  to  consciousness,  which  de- 
clares that  interest  and  duty  are  distinct  in 
idea,  and  to  experience,  which  shows  that  in 
fact  they  may  be  separated  and  evcu,opposed 
to  each  other.  Duty  muv  die  tute  the  samflce 
of  health,  fortune,  and  life  in  direct  antago> 
nlsm  to  self- interest. 

TiM  liUler  phase,  the  altruistic,  rognnis  the 
soda!  consequences  of  actions,  and  makes  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  n\inil>er  the 
standard  of  right.  It  has  l>een  the  favorite 
theory  of  Englisli  writers  on  ethic*.  Cum- 
berland, LoclKe,  and  Hume  favoied  the  view, 
and  Bentham,  Austin,  the  XiUs.  and  Barne 
have  been  its  strenuous  adTOcatea.  Yet  it  is 
inadmissible.  It  mistakes  what  at  best  is 
only  a  critotkn  of  riglitiMis  tor  Its  founds 


tion.  Xo  doubt  virtue  is  useful,  but  no  one 
has  ever  shown  that  utility  is  the  source  of 
virtue.  Its  defenders  always  adduce  sonie- 
thiog  else,  the  will  of  Ood,  the  authority  of 
hw,  amooation.  etc  Utility  and  dnty  are 
not  and  cannot  be  the  same.        T.  W  '  C. 

Utraquists,  followers  of  IIus  in  Bohemia, 
who  demiuided  the  communion  under  both 
{vtfrqnt)  kinds.   The  begiuninx  of  their  or- 

giniziition  as  a  party  was  at  the  Diet  in 
rague  in  1415.  wnen  an  alliance  was  formed 
for  mutual  protection  In  matters  of  religion. 
Tile  conservative  (VitVinlic  jiartv  answered  by 
forniiiii:  :i  (cuntiT  alliance.  Jiailin  WafltT 
the  (liise  of  the  Council  of  Constiinec  pio- 
ceedetl  aguiunt  the  Boheuuans.  King  Wenzel 
would  liave  accetled  to  the  pope's  demands 
but  for  the  steadfast  xeaistanoo  of  the  people. 
He  died  In  1416.  and  in  1420  the  Utraquists 
met  at  Prague  and  formulated  their  d(  man<ls 
in  four  articles,  which  specified  the  free  preach- 
ing of  the  Wunl  of  Go(l  in  Bohemia,  the  com- 
nmniou  under  lx>th  kinds,  the  reform  of  the 
clergy  by  the  relinqui-shment  of  its  worldly 
]xisses.sions,  and  the  prohibition  of  mortal  sins. 
A  tlivision  of  the  piffty  into  two  portions,  of 
wliich  one  was  far  more  radical  than  the  other, 
had  abea^  occurred.  The  more  moderate 
wing  lecefvcfl  the  name  of  rtramiists,  or 
Ciilixtines,  and  the  other  that  of  Talxirites 
((J. v.),  from  the  city  ami  forlre.-s  of  Tahor, 
which  they  built.  War  was  now  dcclartd 
against  the  Hussites,  and  from  1420  to  1425 
the  Germans  made  crusades  against  them. 
The  Bohemians  defended  themselves  success- 
fully. Then  they  adopted  in  1427  the  offen- 
sive.  By  1431  they  had  forced  (he  GathoHn 

C'liurdi  to  the  opinion  that  the  Ol^jrwayof 
siilwluing  them  was  by  negotljition,  and  ac- 
cordingly their  deputies  were  invited  Infore 
the  Council  of  B!i.s<  l.  Hep<'at«tl  eflorts  ](d  to 
a  final  agreement,  by  which,  however,  the 
Hussites  secured  little  more  tlian  the  permis- 
sion to  partake  of  the  cup  at  the  communion 
(1433).  The  more  radical  Taborites  would  not 
accent  these  small  (xtncesslons,  and  war  broke 
out  iK'tween  the  two  divisions,  resulting  in 
the  defeait  of  the  Taborites  at  B<>mischbro<l  in 
14:t4.  After  this  time  thev  exercised  no  niili- 
tar>'  or  iK>litical  jiower.  The  year  1436  marks 
tlie  reconciliation  of  Bohemia  with  the  rest  of 
European  Christendom.  In  1443  a  diqHita- 
tion  was  heM  In  Prague  between  reproscuta  ■ 
tives  of  the  Utraquists  and  the  Tabontea,  but 
without  result.  But  little  bv  little  the  re- 
form principles  of  ITus  were  forgotten  by  the 
Utra(|uists,  anil  they  were  distimrui'^htil  by 
little  else  than  their  iM-culiar  ])ri\  ilege.  But 
this  contlicteil  so  with  the  Honuin  riluni  that 
the  popi;  was  anxious  to  briug  it  to  an  end. 
In  1468  Pius  XL  dedared  the  compact  of  148S 
null  and  void ;  but  nntil  long  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Iteformation  the  practice  of 
using  tile  cup  was  maint«ine<l.  When  word 
came  of  Luther's  doctrine,  a  large  part  of  the 
remaining  Hussites  acceptwl  the  new  doctrine 
with  joy,  and  in  1572  the  Protestant  party 
set  forth  a  confession  of  its  faith  at  the  diet. 
The  Utraquists  who  refused  to  jobi  in  thfti 
confeasioii  had  now  no  altematlTe  to  retnn- 
ing  to  the  hosom  of  the  CathoUe  Chtuch. 

P.  H.  F. 
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Uytanbog^mrt  (Wyttcmbogard),  Jan,  Ar- 

minuin  \eiu\vr  ;  1).  at  L'tnx-ht.  Feb.  11,  1557  ; 
d.  ut  Thf  Hii^nif,  Stjit  Jl,  ]rt44  AftiT  study- 
ing theology  under  fk/Ji  in  GcueTa.  he  be- 
came a  nreat-her  at  Utrii  hi,  1584  ;  court  chap- 
lain at  The  Ha^e,  1590  ;  wasbanixhed  on  nc- 
conntof  hifl  rcUgious  opinions,  1622  ;  stH-retly 
ntiinied,  1€W :  pnMslwd  agaiii  at  Ttie  Hague. 
1681.  Imt  cn  Ida  deaOi  was  silenced.  His 
life  was  first  written  anonymouBlr  (in  Dutrli), 
Amsterdam  (?).  16—.  2d  *ed.,  1646  ;  see  also 
tlwt  bj  H.  C.  Ro|{ge. 

Ux-xi'-ah,  the  tenth  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxvi  ).  called  also  Azariah  (2  Kings  xv.).  lie 
Ix-iriin  to  reign  at  sixteen,  and  reigneil  fifty- 
two  years,  n.c.  HOH-T.Vi.  His  care«'r  at  liret 
was  prosperous.  He  was  victorious  over  Jus 
foes.  He  "  loved  liusluuuliy,"  and  laigelj 
developed  the  wwfeHi  of  tiM  oooatiy.  But 
puffed  up  k!f  meoeMLlM  ptmmtA  tommrp 
the  priest's  ofllee  «nd  barn  {noeme  in  tiie 
temple.  Notwitlmtnndintr  the  opposition  of 
the  priests,  he  pcrsisteii,  ami  at  fenirth  wa.s 
smitten  wirh  Icpri^y,  whin  lie  wilhrirew  in 
haste.  He  ha*l  to  continue  during  the  rcit  of 
his  life  to  live  apart  in  a  .separate  hou.se.  A 
greet  earthquake  occumd  in  hia  leignJAmos 

f;i.zecii.xiT.8)^  Trw.a 


V. 

▼adian  ( Joaohim  Ton  WatU  ReCofiner  of 

8t.  Gall ;  b.  at  St.  Gall.  Svftserland,  Dec. 
80,  1484  ;  d.  there,  April  6,  1551.  He  was 
educatetl  at  Vienna,  matriculating  ir>()2.  after 
Zwingli  bad  left  :  took  iu  all  the  learning  of 
his  day,  including  medicine,  so  tluit  after 
■erring  as  prof essor  of  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages and  literature  in  his  univeiaity  (1510- 
18),  he  became  physician  to  tlie  dtj  of  8t. 
Gail.  There  he  introduced  the  Reformation 
(155J4).  (Sec  hU  Ufe  by  W.  Presscl,  £lber- 
feid.  1801.) 

TegMitee  (deriei  tagantes.  or  vag(^  were 
derlos  who  had  obtained  ordination  without 
■  any  corresponding  oftice.  As  long  as  the 
dinrch  was  esaentiully  misaionar}*,  such  a  Rtate 
of  affairs  was  (juite  natural;  but  win  n  the 
church  hiul  developed  into  a  settled  social  or- 
genixatioii,  the  thing  became dangeVous.  Per- 
sona would  obtain  ordination  mmtj  tot  busi- 
ness purpoeea.  end  when  biMbwas  nitod  they 
became  tramps.  Already  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  451.  felt  oompelIe<l  to  interfere, 
but  without  any  eflect.  1  he  prohibition  wiw 
repeated  by  council  after  council,  until  in  the 
12th  century  the  liishop  was  made  to  main- 
tain, out  of  hia  own  pocket,  any  person  whom 
lie  ordained  until  he  could  procure  employ- 
ment for  him,  »  principle  which  is  stUl  in 
force. 

ValdsB,  Alonso  and  J  nan  da,  twin  brothers  ; 
b.  about  ISOO  St  Cuencn,  Csstik.  end  notice- 
sble  on  seeouBt  of  Ihelr  relstfaan  to  a«  Refor- 
mation. Alonso  accompanied  C9Mir1e<:  Y.  to 
Oermsny  in  1520,  and  was  present  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  and  again  in  l.W),  when  he  was 
present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  He  after- 
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ward  lived  at  the  court  of  Bnifwels.  Init  neoms 
to  have  died  shortly  after  15«it.  In  1527  he 
wrote  a  dialogue  on  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
constable  of  Bovirbon,  which  netwly  brought 
him  into  the  clutch  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion. It  was  printeil  in  Madrid,  however,  in 
1529,  and  is  still  read  ;  last  ed..  1860.  He 
enjoyed  the  oonfldenoe  of  ifehinchthon,  and 
at  many  ooesrions  showed  his  sympathy  for 
the  Protestants.  Jnan  Hcttle<l  at  Najdcs  in 
15.33,  and  ilie<l  then-  iu  1540.  He  eonvetsed 
intimately  with  Ochino,  Peter  Vermigli,  etc., 
and  fomuxl  the  centre  of  a  circle  wliicli  stood 
in  strong  opposition  to  tlic  principles  reigning 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  are  EogUw 
translations  of  his  Christian  Alphabet,  Lon* 
don.  1860  ;  Cmmderatioru,  his  principal  work, 
1865  :  Spiritunl  Milk,  1882,  and  in  the  same 
year  his  fniiHiit  ntiirtj  St.  .l/(/^^A(vf.  with  lives 
of  him  and  Ills  brother  by  K<1.  Boi'hmer. 

▼alans,  Romsn  emperor.  864-78.  a  rude, 

stupid  fellow,  never  roused  into  anything  like 
cleverness  unless  by  malice.  His  reign  was 
tlie  triumph  of  Arianism.  In  'i(>H  he  wa.s  bap- 
tized by  Eudoxius,  patriarcli  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  was  an  Arian,  and  consequently  he 
became  an  Ariau  himself.  Ariauism  was* 
Indeed,  at  that  moment  so  predominant  la 
Constantinople  that  the  orthodox  had  no  one 
single  church  at  their  disposal  within  the 
walls.  A  delegJition  of  eighty  ortlio<iox  pres- 
byters n-skixl  for  an  audience  to  lay  the  case 
iK'fore  the  t  iiijx  ror,  but  Valeiis  n<it  onlv  de- 
clinetl  to  receive  Uiem.  but  he  ordereil  the 
whole  delegation  to  be  put  on  board  a  vessel 
and  the  veesel  when  out  on  the  open  ess  to 
be  set  on  Are  and  sbandcMied  by  tlie  erew. 
In  371  he  made  a  prooeasion  tlirough  Asia 
Minor,  and  whererer  he  stopped — Autioch, 
Edesaa.  etc. — he  delivered  up  the  orthodox 
bishops  to  the  Arian  motis  and  gave  their 
otHces  to  Arian  theologians.  In  UTA  Ailiumi- 
sius  died,  and  his  successor,  Lucius,  was  an 
Arian.  In  a  short  time  all  the  leaders  uf  the 
orthodox  psr^  wore  swent  out  of  Alexandria, 
and  a  detachment  of  solaiess  wss  sent  to  the 
Nitrian  desert  to  handle  the  monks,  who 
were  disperse*!  or  forceil  into  the  regiments 
or  killed.  O.  P. 

Valentins,  St.,  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome, 
and  Ix'headed  during  the  persecution  of  Clau- 
dius II.,  S70.  He  wss  then  msde  a  saint,  and 
his  festfrat  was  celebrated  on  Ttib.  14.  But 
originally  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cus- 
tom of  "  choosing  valentines. "  It  arot<e  from 
the  old  pagaTi  festival  of  Lufxrcalia,  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day.  With  reference  to 
the  fact  that  Just  at  that  season  matiy  birds 
select  thehr  "  mate  for  the  year,"  the  Romans 
used  to  put  the  namea  of  the  young  girls  in  • 
box,  froin  which  the  youne  man  then  drew 
"  his' lore  for  the  vear."  The  coincidence  of 
the  date  le<l  the  c"lergy  to  try  to  renuxiel  the 

!>agan  feast,  whicli  probably  was  not  without 
ts  difficulties;  they  stuffed  the  lx)X  with 
names  of  the  aainta.'and  the  boys  drew  their 
*'  enmple  for  the  yeer."  C.  P. 

Valentinlan  is  the  name  of  three  Roman 
emperors,  who  all  are  of  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chri-stian  Church.  1.  364-75.  cs- 
tsUiahed  religious  liberty  in  the  full,  modei^i 
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sense  of  the  word  throughout  the  western 
part  of  the  empire.  Professing  the  JSiocan 
Creed  himself,  he  gave  equal  rights  to  the 
Axiaos,  to  other  Christian  sects,  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  pagans.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
under  the  titles  De  Fajfani*,  Jit  BenHeU,  and 
De  Judau,  which  used  to  swarm  with  laws  of 
persecutious,  the  C'xlrx  JuMinuini  contHiiiH 
not  one  singU;  edict  between  356  and 
But  though  Valentinian  1.  left  conviction  en- 
tirely free,  he  did  not  abandon  all  control  of 
conduct.  On  the  one  side  he  forbade  the 
aoctamal  oeleteaftion  of  the  pagan  n^yateries, 
the  emvloyiiMirt  of  ma^  ete. ;  on  tm  other, 
he  renaerad  illegal  all  oequesta  to  priests 
monks  by  widows  and  virgins.  2.  875-92,  a 
son  of  the  preceding  an<l  a  pupil  of  Ambrose, 
declined  the  })etit!ou  of  tlie  sciiiito  to  liave  the 
statue  of  Victory  restored  to  the  stuute-room. 
(See  lieltitUt  8ymincwhi  UHiin  Pn/ftrti  given  by 
jfigne,  Ptit.  Lnt.  XVI..  and  Ambrose,  Enp. 
zvu.  and  xviii.)  Ue  died  before  reoelvmg 
baptism.  (See  Ambrose,  D»  CbtUt  VtOen- 
tiniiini  Ommlatio.)  3.  42.'>-.'W,  a  weak  and 
vicious  character,  completelv  under  the  sway 
of  the  clergy.  Hi  cxpcUea  all  heretics  and 
schismatics  from  Home,  more  especially  the 
followers  of  Eulalius  ;  deprived  a^statcs  of 
aU  testamentary  power ;  prohibited  Jews 
fkom  disinheriting  tncir  children  because  thev 
ambtaoed  Ghilstlanitir,  and  xoaerred  all  cleri- 
cal ottenden  to  tiie  trilmttal  of  tlie  bishops, 
a  privilege  which,  however,  he  nfti  rward  was 
compell^  to  take  back  as  too  dangerous. 

▼alaatiMUb  See  OmwsRnm,  Pb  m. 

▼alerian,  Roman  emperor,  253-59,  belonged 
to  the  prononeiamtento  periotl  of  the  history 
of  the  empire,  when  every  successful  general 
made  himself  cm|X"ror  or  W!is  made  emperor 
by  the  legions,  and  his  rci^^n  (lesia:nati'8  tlie 
darkest  moment  of  that  period.  From  every 
point  wild  barbarian  horoes  or  mighty  ndgh- 
ooring  kings  broke  aaran  the  frontier  into 
the  realm,  whfle  f  n  the  oentral  prorinoea  the 
plain le  was  decimating  the  population  and 
panily/til  all  concentrnted  action.  It  was 
]iri>l>;i!)ly  the  dcsp.iir  of  the  situation  which 
suddeulv  changed  his  relation  to  the  Chris- 
tians. iTiere  were  many  Christians  in  his 
household  and  among  his  nearest  friends,  and 
he  had  always  shown  them  regard  and  svm- 
pathy.  But  suddenly  he  caught  the  idea  that, 
somehow,  they  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
miseries  and  calamities  of  the  time,  and, 
bold  and  upright  man  as  he  was,  he  acted 
upon  his  conviction.  Hi;  determined  to  stump 
out  Christianity,  crushing  tirst  the  leaders, 
then  the  tlock.  la  2o6  he  forbade  the  Chris- 
thuis  to  hold  meetiaga  and  celebrate  aerrioe ; 
in  287  he  oideied  all  who  disobeyed  to  be  sent 
to  the  mines  or  the  galleys  ;  in  358  he  finally 
decreed  that  all  tlie  bishops,  presbyters,  ancl 
.  deacons  sliould  be  i>ut  to  death.  But  in  2.59 
he  was  taken  prisoner  hv  the  Persian  king 
Sapor,  who  never  let  him  loose  again,  and  his 
•on,  ciallienus,  saw  the  mistake  and  stopped 
the  poraeeution. 

Valasioa  (Hanri  de  V«loia),  b.  in  Pari."*, 
Sept.  10,  1603  ;  d.  there.  May  7,  1676  ;  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  ;  obtained  a  pension 
tfom  Louis  XIV.,  and  gata  out  Talnable 


critical  editiocs  of  Amraiantis  Marcellinus, 
Eioseblus,  Socrates,  Sozomenos,  Theodoret, 
Bnagitas,  ale. 

Valla.   See  Lai-rknth  s  V.m.la,  p.  491. 

Valk>mhirosa,Tha  Oxdar  o^  f onna  simo^ 
a  brandi  of  the  Benedictines,  and  was  founded 

in  10;W  ])y  .Iohann««  Gualbertus  in  a  vuUey 
of  the  Ajteuuiues,  without  ever  attaining  any 
considerable  extension,  but  was  the  tirst  mo- 
nastic order  which  admitted  la}'  brothers  Into 
their  community.  The  valley  is  alluded  to 
in  Milton  "s  famous  ode  on  the  Waldenses. 

Vandals,  The,  crossed  from  Spain  over  to 
Africa  in  430  under  their  king,  Geu.serii ,  at 
t)k&  invitation  of  the  Roman  governor,  Boui- 
faee,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  inqwrial 
government  So  far  aa^  in  the  neantime, 
they  had  not  dispened  themselres  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Italy— where  tliey  took  and  plun- 
dered Home  in4o.-) — and  other  mrts  of  the  em- 
pire, they  were  again  driven  from  Africa  in 
534  by  Justinian's  gem  ml,  li<lisarius.  But 
during  this  rule  of  ioo  years  over  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  tliey  made,  as  the  phrase 
neatly  expresses  it.  clean  work  ;  no  field  was 
ever  eaten  mora  dosdj  thegrassboppeia 
than  was  Africa  br  the  vandals.  Among  the 
precious  tilings  they  utterh"  destroyed  was 
also  the  African  Church,  at  that  time  under 
the  leudership  of  Aug-ustinc,  tlie  most  tlourish- 
ing  branch  of  the  Latin  C  hurch.  They  were 
Anuns,  and  they  hated  the  orthodox.  No 
doubt,  thegr  had  at  times  suHered  from  the  fa- 
natictan  m  the  orthodox  and  they  now  took 
their  revenge.  The  church-buildings  and  all 
other  church  property  they  confiscated  and  ap- 
propriated to  their  own  exclusive  um-.  Of  the 
l)i.Hhops.  presbyters,  deacons,  and  monks  they 
lianislied  some,  burned  more,  and  the  rest 
they  employed  as  slaves  in  the  mills  and  the 
mines,  or  they  u.sed  them  for  their  amusement 
by  throwing  tiiem  to  the  wild  beanta  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  crowding  them  together  on 
feeble  rafts  and  s«'tting  tliem  at  sea  in  the 
Metiiterranean.  Then  they  began  to  Search 
the  tiock.  Such  as  were  rich  or  supj^osed  to 
1)0  so,  they  put  on  the  nick,  and  when  they 
discovered,  that  a  victim  had  not  so  much 
money  as,  according  to  their  computation,  he 
ought  to  hava^  they  added  to  the  confiscation 
<^  Ala  prapeilj  br  saUing  himself  his  wif< 
and  his  dnraivn  as  slaves.  Thus  the  African 
Church  became  thoroughly  Arianized  ?  No. 
The  Vandals  built  up  nothing,  they  destnn  eil 
only.  In  the  history  of  mankind  they  h;i\c 
left  absolutely  nothing  whii  h  is  positive  and 
unforgetable  and  effective,  but  tlieir— name. 
(See  Kuinart,  JSM,  ptntet.  VamL.  Paris, 
iew.)  0.  P. 

Van  Doren,  William  Howard,  b.  in  Omnge 
County.  N.  Y.,  March  '2,  ;  d.  at  Indian- 
apolis, Sept.  b,  ISH2  ;  wa-s  trraduatctl  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  in  1^32  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  held 
various  pastoral  duknas  in  the  Jnasbyterian 
Churdi,  and  published  fhtggt$liw  Oomnmitarv 
on  the  Xeto  Ttxtiviwut.  of  which  appeared 
Luke,  New  York,  18«5.'<.  2  vols..  John,  1m7», 
2  vols.,  and  Rmam,  1^70,  2  vols. 

Van  X>y«l^  OosaaUtis  Valoa,M.D.  (Jeffer> 
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son  Medical  College,  PhiladephiH.  1839),  D.D. 
(Rutgers  College,  S'ew  liruuswick,  N.  J., 
1865),  Refonned  (Dutch)  ;  b.  at  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y..  Aui?.  13,  1818  ;  studied  mcdiciue  at 
Jefferson  Metli«!ul  College ;  was  appointed 
missiouurj  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  fur  Sjria, 
1888.  and  ordained  the  Syrian  Miwioa  in 
oouDoil,  1846 ;  was  principal  of  the  Missionary 
Seminary,  Beirut.  184b-")2  ;  nii.ssionary  in  the 
Sidon  field.  1852-57  ;  matwiier  of  the  Mission 
Press,  iieimt,  1857-80  ;  physician  to  St.  John's 
Hospital  and  professor  of  iwtholoj^v  in  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College,  18«0-«S ;  since 
physician  to  St.  Geoige's  HoapitaL  He 
taught  Hebrew  in  Unkm  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  1866-67,  while  superintend- 
ing the  printing  of  hU  Arabic  translation  of 
the  Bible. 

Tan  Dyke,  Henry  Jackson,  Jr.  (now  glm- 
idy  Hennr  van  Dyke),  D.I).  (ColleKf  of  New 
Jeney,  Princetoa.  1884),  PreHi)vterian  ;  b.  at 
Gennantown,  Pa.,  Not.  10,  18.)3  ;  graduated 
at  the  Collftce  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 
1878.  and  at  Princeton  Theologfcal  Seminary, 
1877  ;  studied  in  Berlin  ;  held  pii.sloral  charges 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  New  York,  and  be- 
came in  1884  director  of  l*rinceton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  He  published  T/ie  JReaiiti/qf 
BeUgion,  New  York.  1884. 2d  ed..  1885 ;  tU 
aoru  i/f  t»s  Ao/tM.  1887 ;  M  md  LiUte 
OkOdren,  1880. 

▼axioua  BiMdiafi.  The  differenoes,  mostly 
of  trifling  moment,  noted  between  the  differ- 
ent Bible  maniiscripts.  translations,  and  quo- 
tations in  the  Fathers.  Those  in  tho  case  of 
the  Old  Te-stanitnl  are  few,  because  of  the 
scrupulous  care  with  which  the  Mas-sorctic 
text  was  copied ;  wlule  in  tiiat  of  the  New 
Testament  they  are  Munerom.  TlMiy  effect 
no  doctrine,  and  axe  moetly  wiatkins  in 
epelling,  Torbal  oider,  or  at  wont  dnpUcation 
<«  words  or  phmsBi  Jaat  the  errors,  in  fact, 
as  would  be  expected  m  documents  copied  so 
frequently  and  often  80  carc-h-.^Hly. 

▼eiqr,  Bbeeeen  o£  See  Fkaxcb,  Bb- 

FORXKD  OhUKUU  OV,  p.  800. 

Vater,  Johanaes  SeTorin,  b.  at  Altenburgh, 
Jf^  27,  mi :  d.  at  Hmik.  March  16. 1^. 
Stiraled  at  Jfeon  and  HaDe :  became  professor 
at  Halle,  1799  ;  at  Kttni-slwrg,  1810  ;  at  Halle, 
1820.  He  is  still  remembered  "hy  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentatench,  Halle,  180S-6,  8 
parts. 

▼atioan  Oodas,  the  flsmoas  manuscript  of 

the  Bible  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
The  New  Testament  was  reproduced  In  fae- 
timik  by  iihotoeypt;  in  Rome,  1889.  ( )nc  hun- 
dred coi)i('s  only  wure  printed.  There  are 
three  more  volumes  of  like  ^  tyle  to  follow, 
containing  the  Old  Testament  part  of  the 
namuci^  Bee  Vaticah. 

▼aHoen  OoomIL  See  Pros  IX.,  p.  TM. 

Vatican  Palace,  The,  the  residence  of  the 

Kpe,  stands  on  the  Vatican  Hill,  on  the  right 
ok  of  the  TiiKT,  in  thnt  piirt  of  Rome  whlfA 
is  calletl  the  Leonine  City.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  hill,  and  that  of  the  hill  sprang 
from  tlie  drcumstanoe  of  the  Etruican  proph- 
eta  foCM,  originally  baviag  had  thnr  aeat 


there.  Tlie  palace  consists  of  a  large  group 
of  buildings,  of  which  the  oldest  dates  back 
to  Innocent  III..  119.S-1218.  Symmachus, 
498-514,  ftrvt  Iniilt  a  palace  on  the  Vatican 
Hill,  but  the  popes  then  residing  in  the  Later* 
an,  that  buUaing  was  for  centimes  onfy  need, 
when  kings  or  other  distinguished  penona 
Tlrited  Rome.  Raving  fallen  into  decay,  ft 
was  rebuilt  by  Innocent  III.  and  much  en- 
larged by  Nicholas  III.,  127T-81.  After  the 
retnrn  from  Avipnon  the  popes  chose  the 
Vatican  for  their  residence  in  preference  to 
the  Lateran,  because,  on  account  of  its  near- 
ness to  St.  Angelo.  it  whs  safer.  The  first 
conclave  was  held  there  in  1378.  Then  began 
its  extension.  John  XXIIL,  1410-17,  oon> 
nected  it  with  8t.  Angelo  by  a  covered  pas- 
sage. Nicholas  V.,  1447-55.  began  and  Alex- 
ander VI..  1492-1508.  flnishfHl  the  Tor  di 
Ihrtjin.  The  Siatine  Chapel  was  built  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  1471-84,  and  the  library  building 
bv  Si.xtus  v.,  158&-90.  Clement  VIII..  1592- 
1605,  built  the  building  which  nowi*  the  resi- 
dence propo*  of  the  popes.  Beddee  Its  llbrarr, 
absolutely  invaluable  and  containing  28,680 
manuscripts,  the  Vatican  has  the  greatest  col- 
Uh  tinn  of  statuary  in  the  world,  and  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  which  the  art  of  painting 
has  produced  arc  also  there.  (See  Hare,  WdlkA 
in  Roms  :  L.  Batissol,  La  Vatican  dt  Paul 
m.  d  Anrf  IT.,  Paris,  1880.) 

Vatk^,  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Behn. 
dorf ,  Prussian  Saxony.  March  14,  1806 ;  d. 
in  Berlin,  April  19,  1888 ;  was  In  1887  ap- 
pointed profcs.sor  extraordinary  of  theology 
m  Berlin,  and  published  I)if  Religion  ilm 
Alien  Te*tiimfn(s,  Berlin,  which  was  the 
first  germ  of  the  Wellhausen  views  of  the 
OldTeetanient 

Vandois.   See  Waldenses. 

Vanghan,  Cbarlee  Joha.  D.D.  (CambridM, 
1845),  dean  of  LUndaff.  Cnureh  of  England ; 

b.  at  Leicester,  Aug.  6,  1810  ;  was  educated 
at  Cambridi^e,  and  ordained  priest,  1841  ; 
head  master  of  ilarr()\\  .Schwl,  1844-59  ; 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  (jueen,  1851-79  ; 
master  of  the  Temple  since  1869,  and  dean  of 
Llandaff  since  1879.  He  was  a  member  ot 
the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee, 
1870-81,  and  has  published  exposition  of  Ito- 
raans  (London.  1859,  8d  ed..  1880).  Philip, 
pians  iisf)2,4thcd..  1883,  and  another  in  IHH.")), 
KcvelalioM  (18G3,  5th  ed„  1««2)  Acts  (1863- 

65,  :i  vols..  4th  ed..  1880),  and  vcdumee  of 

sermon.s,  etc. 

Vaaghan,  Henry,  "the  Silurist,"  poet  of 
the  Cliurch  of  England  ;  b.  at  Skcthiog,  in 
8outli  Wales,  1621  ;  d.  there.  April  23,  1683. 
He  studied  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  ;  l>ecanie 
a  pl^ysician  :  practised  for  a  time  at  Brecon, 
and  flien  returned  to  his  native  place.  His 
prose  worke,  Mamt  tf  Oiivet,  London,  1668. 
etc.,  are  unfmportant.  Hie  Jhenu  appeared 
H>4f5  :  SiUx  SHntillanA  ;  or.  Soared  Ponun  and 
J'n'rate  E^ne<ihtti<m«,  1650.  3d  ed.,  1655,  fac- 
simile ed..  1885  :  Thalin  lUditim,  IfuS. 
These  were  little  known  till  H.  F.  Lvtc  edited 
8iUt  Seituaitms  { with  a  memoir),  1847, 4th  ed., 
1881.  Vauffhan's  Wor/u  in  Prott  and  Vtm, 
ed.  A*  B.  woeart,  appeared  In  lEdlnlNifgh, 
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▼ahoban 


187— 7-,  4  vols.  Vaughan  is  verj'  unequal, 
but  somctiiinH  rises  to  great  heiglits.  He  fol- 
lowed Herbert,  and  Archbishop  Trench  pre- 
tond  him  to  hto  nunter.  F.  IL  B. 


Vaa^iian  Robert.  D.D.  (- 


18-).  Con- 


gri-gdtionalist  ;  b.  in  Wales,  1795  ;  d.  at  Tor- 
41HIV,  Devoushire,  June  1.3,  IHOi.  IIo  studied 
at  Bristol,  and  was  pastor  at  Worojslcr,  1819- 
S5.  and  at  Kensington,  1825-30  ;  professor  of 
moisrn  history  in  London  Unimsity,  183<>- 
42 :  principal  of  Lancashire  Indepeiident  Col 
lea;.,'.  Manchester,  1842 -.57 ;  pji-stor  at  I'x- 
brid;^j,  n«ar  London,  and  in  1867  at  Tor(^uay. 
He  uiiite'l  the  British  (Jnartfiiy,  London, 
184-J-66,  and  was  an  able  onitor  and  a  volu- 
minoui  writer.  Among  Iiis  pulilu  utions  are 
a  1^9  of  WgeUffe.  London.  1828.  2  vols.  ;  a 
monograph  on  Wt/eliffe,  1858 ;  Cait*e»  uf  tlu; 
Chrraption  of  Christianity,  1884  ;  Th«  Jit*- 
tory  of  E'lffUnd  (1608-88).  1840  ;  BuotatioM 
in  Kn/lish  Iluttory,  18o9-6a,  8  vols.,  and  Eng- 
Utk  Nonom^ormi^,  ViXQ.  (See  his  Memorial, 
1609.)  F.  M.  B. 

Veda-  The  original  signification  of  the 
word  is  "  kiiowle<lge.  science."  It  then 
comes  to  denote  the  wiiole  Hindu  sacrt-d  liter- 
ature as  pro  crainently  the  8<;ience.  It  desig- 
nates not  a  book,  but  a  whole  literature.  It 
appears  under  tlic  fonns  of  sanbitS,  brfth- 
mana.  sfitra.  Hie  flranyakns  and  upanishads 
are  d«vttli»paiait8  at  tlie  hriUmuuM.  The 
nnhltl  and  brthmana  tofrcther  form  cruti, 
"hearing,  revelation."  the  .«*fltras,  sinriti, 
"  racmory,  tradition."  hianliita  means  "col- 
lection."' The  sanhitAs  contain  the  mantras, 
"  80ng^."  There  are  four  :  the  Vethw  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  Veda,  the  Rig- Veda. 
S&ma-Veda.  Yajur-Voda,  and  Atharva-Vcda. 
The  general  form  Is  ijiical  poetry.  They 
comprise  ths  aoaft  teoaght  the  Hhidus 
from  their  andeni  home  on  tm  Indus,  and 
which  they  there  usetl  for  "  Invoking  pros- 
perity on  tlicinsclves  and  their  flocks.  In  their 
adoniti.in  of  the  dawn,  in  celelmition  of  the 
struggle  between  the  god  who  wiehls  the 
lightning  and  the  power  of  darkneMs,  and  in 
rendariog  tlrnnks  to  the  heavenlv  iieings  for 
praaerration  in  battle"  (Rolh  in  'Weber.  Hi*, 
lory  of  Indian  Literature).  They  are  almost 
exclusively  religious  and  moatly  simple  inro- 
cati  nis  and  gloritlcaf inns  of  the  <iivinity  ad- 
dre-iSLil.  The  metrieal  form  is  very  simple. 
Tiie  language  is  an  older  diaket,  varying,'  con- 
si'lcrably  from  the  later  cla.s,sical  Sanskrit. 
First  in  extent  and  importance  i«  the  Kig- 
Veda.  It  contains  1017  aaktas,  "  hymns/'  in 
10.880  iehar^"T6nes."  Re(eaBchfadittrdi). 
originally  "  praising,"  came  to  mean  a  verse. 
The  stem  rc  alone  becomes  rk,  before  a  sonant 
letter,  rg.  3o  U.^  V'eda,  onlinarily  printeil 
Rig- Veda,  the  V'e<lii  of  rcas,  "  verses,  songs." 
It  is  a  historical  collection,  protnpl<-<l  by  a  lie 
sire  t^  treasure  up  ancient  songs,  brought 
from  the  earlier  seat  of  the  race.  The  B4ma- 
Vedaka  Uturgical  ooUaction.  Itotnatteris 
ataiUMt  an  foaad  In  the  Wf-Yeda,  hat  It  is 
here  transformed  into  the  sSman,  "chant." 
The  chants  of  the  Suma  Veila  were  to  Ik-  sung 
in  the  Soma  ritual.  The  Yajur-Veda  also 
took  stiapo  io  connecUou  with  the  develop- 
of  flM  enttni.  A  body  of  utterances, 


mostly  from  the  Rig- Veda,  intendcnl  to  accom- 
pany eacli  action,  was  <  sial)ljshe<l.  Tliese  sac- 
rificial formulas  received  the  name  of  yajiix, 
from  the  root  yaj,  "  sacrilice."  A  book  of 
these  expressions  ia  a  Yajur  Veda.  The 
Yaiur-Veda  has  no  internal  connection.  Tho 
actions  to  which  the  formulas  bdoni^  are  ex* 
plained  by  the  oommeotarles,  the  hrihmanas 
and  the  HUtras.  T!ic  fonrth  Veda,  the  Athar- 
van.  never  came;  to  he  univenyilly  aeknowl 
eik'cd.  JJke  the  Veda,  it  is  a  iiistorical. 
not  a  liturgical  <-ollection.  Alhurvau  is  the 
half  mythical  name  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Rishis,  "singers."  with  whom  it  waaaousht 
to  bring  the  collection  into  connection.  The 
Atharran  comprisea  nearly  700  hymna  ubA 
0000  Tcrscs.  A  sixth,  however,  is  not  metri* 
cal.  but  consists  of  lonijir  or  shorter  pros* 
pieces.  Of  the  metrical  portion,  about  one 
bi.vlh  is  found  in  the  Hig-Veda.  ul»out  tjve 
six  til s  are  peculiar  to  the  Atharvan.  From 
their  internal  character  the  Atluirvan  hymua, 
as  thooe  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig- Veda,  are 

Sncrally  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a 
«r  period.  The  Atharvan  araears  (accord- 
ing to  Whitney)  to  be  rather  or  jwpular  than 
of  priestly  origin. 

The  whole  range  of  at  least  tlie  pre  Buddli- 
istic  literature  does  not  furni.sh  a  sini;h-  dale 
or  thoroughly  trustworthy  chronological  indi- 
cation. The  Hindu  mind  lacks  entirely  the 
historical  seme.  Oeneral,  considecationa, 
cHitecially  ioferanoe  founded  on  what  may  be 
callefl  literary  strntiflmtion.  seem  to  refer  the 
Vtdle  i>eriod  to  n.c.  2000  15CX).  The  oldi>st 
hymns  may  rearh  Imck  into  tlie  Indo  Ger- 
manic, or  at  least  the  Indo- Persian  jx  rio^l,  the 
latest,  as  also  the  later  rec-t-nslons  of  the  older, 
may  come  from  the  Buddhistic.  When, 
where,  and  under  whose  direction  their  col- 
lectkin  may  have  taken  place  Is  undetermi- 
nable. The  brthmana  mistdns  to  the  mantra 
of  the  s.mhit.ls  flic  relation  of  canoni/.n!  ex- 
jvisition  to  cnnonized  text.  Its  separate 
treati-'cs  an-  known  as  brahninnus.  "■  Tlieir 
ol»jecl  is  to  connect  the  Kacrilicial  songs  and 
formulas  with  tlie  sacrificial  rite,  by  pointing 
out,  on  the  one  band,  their  direct  niutual  re- 
lation ;  and,  on  the  other,  their  symt>ol{cal 
connection  with  each  other.  We  thus  find  in 
them  the  oldest  rituals  we  have,  the  oldest 
linguistic  explanations,  the  oldest  traditional 
narratives,  and  the  oldcft  pliilosi>phi<  al  hp<'cu- 
lations.  With  resp<>et  to  '.lizv.  tliev  all  date 
from  the  period  of  transition  from  Vedie  civil- 
ization and  culture  to  the  Brahnuinic  mode  of 
thouriitand  social  order."  (Weber,  iKstoty 
tfliuUan  LUtrature,  p.  12.)  The  Aranyakaa 
are  writings  supplementary  to  the  Brah. 
manos.  These,  lltendly  "'forcst-tn'atlse«,'* 
were  spi-rially  desigrnd  for  the  Hylobioi  of 
Mega-stlieues,  Brahmau-s  who  hatl  retiretl  to 
the  forest  for  meditation  and  pruver.  From 
some  of  the  Araoyakaif,  or  even  frotn  the  Brih* 
manas,  are  extracted  the  earliest  upanishads, 
"sitHogs,  leotuei."  These,  however,  are 
added  to  uatll  a  oompsiatlvely  modem  time. 
They  are  the  repository  of  Hindu  philosophv. 

Sdtra  means  "line,  nde."  "While  the 
Br&hmauas  uniformly  i-onrtne  thems<'lvcs  to 
individual  instanoes  of  ritual,  interpretation, 
tradition,  and  hpsciilatifln,  subjsctiny 
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to  copious  dofinatic  trestmeiit.  the  object  of 
the  satnts  Is  to  compfehend  «vcrything  tbat 
had  aoy  referenoe  whaterer  to  these  sabjects. 
Diff ofle  discoasion  had  to  be  replaced  by  con- 
cise collective  sumnmries. "  (WelxT,  IliKtory 
of  Indian  Literuture.)  "  lu  part  ((jTHUta  or 
kalpa-sulnis)  tlu'v  take  vip  the  s^n  nt  Kju  rirtcial 
ceremoQies  with  wliicb  the  liruiiiauiioB  have 
to  do ;  in  part  (grhya-«fltnu>)  they  teach  (he 
minor  duties  of  a  pious  householder :  in  some 
cases  (a§]iia]riclrikaoe(ltrB8)  they  h^  down  the 
general  obltgadona  of  one  whose  nfe  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  prescribed  duty.  And  out  of 
the  last  two,  or  especially  tlto  last,  come  by 
natnml  development  the  law  books  (dhanna- 
^Astras),  which  make  a  conspicuous  tipure  in 
the  later  literature  ;  the  oldest  and  most  noted 
of  them  being  that  called  by  the  name  of 
Mantt  (an  ontgrowth,  it  Is  taelieTed,  of  the 
MinaTa  Vedio  sdiool).'*  (Whitney,  Aim- 
Mt  Oram  mar.) 

The  Rig-  Vetlii  has  been  e<litcd  by  Max  MOl- 
ler  and  by  Aufreciit  ;  tlio  Sdmn-  Veda  by 
Benfev ;  the  Vnjur-  V'e^lu  hv  Wt  txr :  tii'e 
Atharea-Ve/U  by  Roth  and  W.  D.  Wliitiiey. 
Only  the  JUg-  Veila  exists  in  a  complete  Eng- 
lish IranslstiM,  that  of  H.  H.  WOnn,  which 
followB  too  mudt  the  nativie  comnwDtaty 
fairly  to  repreeent  the  original. 

On  the  general  subject  see  Whitney,  Ori- 
tntal  find  Kinguittir  >!(iidif*.  tlrst  series  ;  Max 
Miillcr,  Chip*,  vol.  i.;  Mouier  Williams,  lud- 
ion  Wixtl"ia  ;  Wel)er,  Hintory  of  Ii.dian  Lit- 
e rat  II  re.  For  the  U  panishads,  sec  Stiered  Book* 
«f  the  JSkut,  vols.  i.  and  x  v.  For  a  BrSIimann, 
tee  A  B.  B.,  vols.  xii.  and  xxvi.  For  the 
OrfavH  sQtraA,  see  8.  B.  E.,  vols.  xxix.  and  xxx. 
ForV'''irt*s.  see  8,  B.  A'.,  vols,  il.,  xfv.,  xxv. 
(Manu  XXV.).  W.  II.  Martin. 

▼elunio  (fia-mic).  Ooort  (vehmgtinektL  a 
wofd  of  nnoertain  derhratlon,  was  a  naif 

fie< Tt't,  wholly  unauthorized,  but  very  cfTwtivc 
tribuiifil  wliiLli  WHS  very  active  iu  Southwest- 
ern GtTinany  iluring  the  .Middle  Ages.  It  is 
said  lo  luive  been  instituted  by  Charlemagne, 
and  it  waft  sappvesMd  bj  JenwM  Bopaaarte, 
1811. 

▼att  Is  in  the  Authorized  Version  sevenil 

times  iised  to  render  Hebrew  words  which 
really  nienn  mantle,  shawl,  etc.  (Oen.  xxiv. 
ft'),  xxxviii.  14,  Itulh  iii  lo.  Cant.  v.  7,  Isa. 
iii.  23).  In  olden  times  the  Hebrew,  Assyriau, 
and  Egyptian  women  did  not  use  the  veil ; 
thflte  is  no  aUuaioB  to  it  either  in  the  Utera- 
tnre  or  in  the  monnments  of  dioae  nations. 
Wliere  tO^y  it  is  generally  in  those  coun- 
tries. It  Is  wholly  due  to  an  inlluence  from 
Mohamme<lan  civilization. 

Veil,  Taking  tha,  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  consecration  of  a  nun.  On  entering  on 
her  novitiate,  aJie  takes  the  white  t«Q  ;  on  tak- 
ing the  final  tows,  the  black  rell. 

Venables,  Edmund,  Church  of  Eii^rlund  ; 
b.  in  iKiudou,  July  r>.  IHiy  ,  wtis  (.'<lucated  at 
Cuahridge,  and  ordaimd  priest  in  1846  :  held 
VMlo«acnindca.amihas since  1867  been  canon 
TesfaleBtlai;y  and  precentor  of  Lincoln  cathe- 
dral, and  for  many  years  has  devoted  himself 
to  ardiitectural  and  archaeological  researches. 
His  literary  work  Inn  twen  dmIb^  adllorlal 
and  journalistic. 


▼e—nttns  Foil— lii  See  FoBTUiiATiri, 
p.  W7. 

Vance  Bible,  The  (La  Bible  de  Venet),  is 
simply  the  edition  of  1748-50  of  the  Bible  of 
Calmet,  14  vda.  quarto,  with  which  were  in- 
corporated some  essays  by  Henri  Franot^  do 
Vence,  b.  at  Pareid  (Department  of  Heuae, 
France),  nboiit  19.'  ni.  e.  of  Farls,  abOOt 
1675  ;  d.  at  ISaocy.  2sov.  1.  1740. 

▼ansmat  Harmnnn,  KI07-1787.  professor  of 

theology  at  the  University  of  Franecker.  of 
whom  Inetitutm  qf  I'heoloyy  an  English  trans- 
lation, bv  A.  W.  Biown»  appearea  in  Bdln- 

burgh,  ifeW. 

Venerabla,  the  title  of  an  archdeacon  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Venerable  B«de.    See  Bkde. 

Venn,  Henry,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Barnes,  Surrey,  March  2.  1724  ;  U.  at  Yelling. 
Huntingdooahire,  June  24.  \1Vl.  Be  studied 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  an^  became 
fellow  of  Qucfii's,  1745)  .  <  unite  of  Claphnni, 
1754  ;  vicar  of  Ihuldc-rsUcid,  Vorkhhirc.  17.")!t. 
and  of  YciiiiiL',  1771.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Whitetield  and  Lady  Huulingdon.  and  a 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  parly.  He  wrote 
the  longpopular  CbmpMs  l>uiif  of  Man,  Lon- 
don. IToe,  n.e.,  with  memoir,  1841.  and  the 
leta  known  Mutaicee  in  BMgion  Emoeed, 
1774.  (See  his  Life  and  Latere,  edited  by  hia 
sou.  London.  1834,  7th  ed.,  1858.  and  W. 
Knight's  Henry  Venn,  1881.)        F.  M.  B. 

▼arodkmi,  Carlo,  b.  at  fiorderolo.  Pled* 

mont,  .Ian.  14,  1H14  ;  d.  in  Rome.  Jan.  19, 
IhMilt,  !iH  j)re.sidciit  of  the  college  of  the  Barna- 
liitcs;  pulili^hed  the  various  rcjidings  of  the 
Vulgalc.  Koine,  1860-64,  2  vols.,  and  prepared, 
together  with  Cozza.  the  cditioiiof  the  Oedn 
VdtiniuiDi,  1H6H-81,  5  vols.  • 

VarmigU,  Peter  Martyr.  See  Petkk 
Maiim  VBMHOLL 

Veronica  is  the  name  of  the  woman  who, 
according  to  ligend,  wi{>ed  off  the  blocKl  and 
the  sweat  by  lur  head  ( Idth  from  the  face  of 
Christ  when,  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  he 
passed  by  her  on  his  way  to  Golgotha.  Ever 
after  hia  featurea  remained  impressed  upon 
the  dotb,  and  it  beoame  so  famous  for  its 
healing  power  tlMl  even  the  Emperor  Ti> 
berius  ueard  about  It,  and  sent  for  it  In  bla 
last  agonies.    Thus  Veronica  to  l{ome, 

and  iliere  she  jircs^-ntcd  the  cloth  to  Bishop 
Clement,  the  successor  of  Peter.  Pojie  John 
VII.,  705-7,  asserted  that  the  niiracidous  por- 
trait was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  church 
of  8t.  Maria  Jiaggkire  in  Rome,  but  decreed 
tbat  it  abonU  our  be  ahown  to  kinn  and 
emperors,  and  only  on  certain  conditions. 
Unfortunately  the  cathedrnl  of  Milan  and  the 
catheclral  of  Jaen  also  claim  to  I>o^^eHs  the 
genuine  doth,  and  still  more  uufortimately, 
when  the  word  Veronica  is  dissolved  into  ita 
components,  eera  iwn  (uxm^  it  proves  to  ba 
no  name  at  all.  but  to  mean  *'  die  true  piio> 
ture." 

Vemeii.  See  Ciiaptkii  and  Vebse,  p.  154. 
Versions,   bee  Bible,  p.  104. 
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Vfvyi  JoiMS,  b.  at  Salem.  Ma-ss.,  Aug.  28, 
1813 ;  d.  there,  »Uy  8.  1880  ;  was  gnulnated 
at  Hamid  and  licensed  ua  Unituiao  preach- 
er, but  lived  mostly  in TCttrament  in  Us  native 
city.  He  has  written  some  very  fine  hymns. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  worliCB  was  pub- 
lighedinBortoo.  1886. 

Veapara  {temera  or  tMeiim  «i9«rtfmM»  or 

lueernnritims  denotes  tbe  attvloe  cefolNrated 

by  tlip  Roinun  Cathdlic-  ('liurch  ut  suiistt.  It 
Ls  of  very  curly  origiu,  and  is  meotioucd  by 
Chryso!>tuiii,  .loromt;,  in  tlia  ralM  of  Bene- 
dict Columban,  etc. 

▼estmsBls,  BodsaiastioaL  SeeCunmxo, 
Ci.K'in  \  t,.  p.  177. 

Vaatry  means,  in  the  modern  terminoloL'y 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  lui  ass<'nihly  of  the 
parisliioners  for  the  (ILscussion  of  tbe  affairs 
of  tlie  parish,  and  the  otlict-rs  of  tlie  assembly 
are  called  tlie  vestiy  board.  Originally,  how- 
ever, the  name  iras  onir  applied  to  fnat  part 
of  the  church  building  In  which  such  business 
meetinga  took  place,  tbe  sacristy  (q.v.). 

Via  SoUeioaa  is  tbe  name  of  a  etreet  in 

Jerusjilem  runniu>r  from  St.  Stephen's  Gale 
to  the  btrtft  of  the  Guii'  of  the  Column, 
thoush  only  ii  part  of  it,  from  Antonia  piust 
the  t<'(t  fi'/i/i'j  arch  to  the  Church  of  the  Bepul- 
cbrt*.  is  .supposed  to  have  bi-cn  actuaUjpMMd 
by  Jesus  on  hin  wiiy  to  Golgotha. 

Viaticum  means  in  classical  Latin  simply 
provision  for  a  jounicv,  but  is  by  Christian 
writers  from  the  4th  century  to  our  days  ap- 
pli^  specifically  to  tlie  Eucharist  as  the  true 
provision  for  tlie  great  journey  through  death. 

Vicar  (Latin,  rieariut)  means  •:eti>  rnlly  anv 
■ubstitutc  for  any  officer,  but  hw<  in  hierarc  hi- 
cal terminology  received  a  very  elaborate  ap- 
plication,  ranging  with  various  epithets  from 
ue  po{H>,  who  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  to  the 
htnnnlest  pastor  of  the  smallest  flock  in  some 
out  of  the-w.ay  corner  of  tbe  COUntry,  wbo  is 
the  vicar  of  tlie  rector, 

Vioaxlona  Atoiiamoat.  See  Atohbhemt. 

Vicelin,  the  apostle  of  Holstein,  was  edu- 
oated  in  the  idiool  of  Paderbom ;  studied  in 
Furb  under  Aiuelm,  and  went  as  a  mlnionary 
to  tbe  pagnil  ObotHtcs  in  ^lecklr-nburg  and 
Holstein,  whCTe,  in  1149.  he  wa.s  consecrated 
bishop  of  Aldenburg.  and  died.  Dec.  12.  1154. 
His  life  has  been  described  in  the  chronicles 
«f  Adam  of  Btamen  and  Saxo  Onunmaticus. 

Victor  is  the  name  of  thn  e  popes  and  two 
anti-popes.  1.  185-91.  tlie  successr)r  of  Ehm- 
therus  and  the  predecessor  of  Zephyrinus, 
but  the  dates  of  tlie  Micoession  are  uncertain. 
He  was  an  Afrioia  birth.  In  a  letter  to 
PolycKaiei,  tha  tttoeeMor  of  Poljcank  ho 
threatened  to  oxcommimlcate  all  those  bnihops 
in  the  East  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
Roman  computation  of  Easter,  a  measure 
which  might  have  ;iroved  a  fatal  feiilurt'  in 
the  Pa.schal  controversy  ;  but  a  letter  from 
IremeuH  brought  him  to'retract.  9.  Qebhard, 
1055-57.  a  native  of  Germanv,  a  cousin  and 
intiniate  Mend  of  Henry  III.,  and  bishop. of 
BIchstldt  If  it  be  true  that  his  elevation 
was  due  to  tlie  intriguea  of  Hildebrand,  tbe 


scheme  of  the  wily  monk  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Bishop  Gebhard  of  £icli!>tadt  had 
l>een  tlte  leader  of  the  Geiman  opposition  to 
the  ultrunoolane  tendencies  of  the  Cloniasen* 
sian  party,  but  Pope  Victor  II.  beoama  at 
once  a  ceakms  advocate  of  those  measoiea 
upon  which  the  realization  of  Ilildebrand's 
ideas  «ieiM-nded.  (See  Holier,  GencJiichtt  der 
dtut.s--luu  rajmte,  Katisbon.  1839.)  8.  Dosi- 
derius,  1IW7,  a  son  of  Landnlf  V.,  prince  of 
Beneveuto,  clianged  his  mune,  Dauferius,  Into 
Dtisiderius  when,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  be  en- 
tered tbe  Benedictine  order,  and  soon  after 
Ix'came  abbot  of  Monte  Casino.  The  dying 
Gregory  VII.  recf)mmcnded  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Init  it  wa.s  nearly  a  wliole  year  Ikj- 
fore  he  iuxi  pt<-<l  the  election,  and  he  died  half 
a  year  later.  In  his  short  rciiin,  however,  he 
proved  himiielf  true  to  the  Uildebrandian 
traditions  and  very  energetic.   4.  Two  anti- 

Sipea  have  during  tbe  12tb  century  borne 
e  name  of  Tielor  IV.  The  fliet  was  Car- 
dinal Gregorius  Conti,  who  succeeded  Anacle- 
tus  11.  in  lias,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months  gave  way  to  Innm-ent  II..  who  was 
supjvirteil  l>y  Hernnrd  of  Chiirvaux.  The 
second  \s us  Cardiiiiil  Uei:iviaiius,  who  from 
1159  wa-s  supi)ori(<i  bv  Friidridi  BiiTtiarossa 
against  Alexander  III.,  and  lit  Id  on  to  bla 
deetb,  April  «>.  1164.  though  far  inferior  to 
bis  antafontet  both  in  mmal  authwl^  and 
political  influence.  (Sec  Rettter,  JUeiandtr 
in.,  Berlin,  1841,  8  vols.) 

Vlanne,  a  city  of  Southeaatem  Ftanoe.  hai 

Iwen  the  seat  of  a  number  of  councils,  of 
which,  however,  only  one  is  of  importance. 
It  wa.s  convened  hy  clement  V.  in  I'.ni,  lasted 
over  half  a  year,  and  was  attended  by  114 
bishops.  It  dtoolved  the  ofderof  thaTem« 
plars. 

VlgUaBtins,  a  native  of  Oani,  visited  Alox- 

an<lriii  nnd  .lernsiilem  during  the  last  years  of 
tlie  4tli  century,  and  s4-ems  to  Inive  plave«l 
fpiite  a  con>])lcuoiis  part  in  the  e<-elcsia.stical 
development  of  liis  time,  but  is  known  to  us 
only  through  Jerome's  Contra  Viffilantium, 
according  to  which  he  wjected  the  worahip 
of  sahitB  M  a  ivlapae  tarto  paganinn  and  at- 
tacked inonnKticism  as  a  mere  chimera.  (See 
\V.  S.  Gilly,VigHantiu»tiud/it»  London, 
1844.) 

VigUins.  pupe  64(MS5.  a  native  of  Rome, 
was  one  ox  tnoee  irritating  characters  who  fill 
the  world  with  confusion  and  am*  aU  sound 

development  bv  promising  eveiTtbing,  but 

paying  only  wltli  prevarications  ;  by  a<wpting 
everything  and  then  shirking  the  responsf 
bilitv  thrnm^li  subterfnge>.  The  sources  of 
his  life  are  all  found  in  <]iaUandi.  BUfUtth. 
X.  andzfl. 

Vigila  (Latin,  Hf/iU'ir,  "  ni.:,^ht-u nlrir'j  wan 
originally  the  name  of  those  meetings  during 
niglit  to  which  the  Christians  were  confined 
.  in  periods  of  penocution,  but  is  now  applied 
I  to  those  preparatory  servioea  whidi  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  celebrates  on  the  eve 
liefore  a  great  festival,  such  as  Christmas  and 
Ea-ster. 

Viilagelgnon  (vel-atn-yon),  Mioholas  Dm<* 
raad      nco-admiial  of  Brittany  {ISO),  am- 
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bagsador  of  the  KnlghU  of  Malta  to  the  kin^ 
of  Franoe  (1568),  and  one  of  Uie  most  promi- 
nent flgnrw  at  the  FrcDch  court ;  b.  at  Pro- 
Tfau,  Sffm.  8.e.  of  Paris.  1510 :  d.  at  Beaavais, 

25  m.  D.e.  of  Orleans.  Jan.  10,  1671.  is 

meritiourd  lu  re  frvnii  liis  ('(ininction  with  the 
first  Hujrueu<it  .NLlllLtncul  in  thr  New  World. 
Jle  sc-t  out  from  lluvre  in  l.'*55  fur  I3ra/,il,  to 
found  a  l  olouy  which,  under  the  ausj)ic:ts  of 
Calvin,  Coligny,  etc.,  should  be  a  place  of 
nf age  for  the  Kefonoed  faith.  A  settlement 
was  made  on  the  Island  of  Ooligny,  wlwre 
now  Rio  .Janeiro  stands,  but  in  1557  the  foun- 
der tume<l  round,  declared  his  Roman  Catholic 
views,  iiiiil  put  to  d«.'uth  scvorjd  (if  the  Protes- 
t&aU  {l.jrj!^).    In  Villegaigiiou  returned 

to  France.  Tlie  coloni.st8  in  l.'iGO  were  con- 
quered by  the  Portuguese,  and  few  cscapt^l 
with  theb  lives.  (Sec  Jean  de  L6ry,  llintoiie 
iftm  aMpoMM  Br6til,  Qeneva,  1S7&  n.  e.  Paris. 
1879.  9  vote.,  and  T.  E.  Y.  inith  In  Pnmd- 
iiui^ofthf  AmericankBoekiti/ifOkimkS&Ury, 
vol.  ill.,  Ib90.) 

VOniar,  Angost  Fri*drioh  Ohrlstian,  b.  at 

Solz.  in  Hesse,  Nov.  21, 1800 :  d.  at  Uarburg. 
July  80,  1868 ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Marburg  m  1855.  and  shortly 
after  a  memlwr  of  the  Consistory  of  Cit.ssei. 
In  these  jwsitions  he  provetl  himself  ouc  of 
the  mgh-haoded  and  arbitrary  representativen 
of  the  religious  reaction.  But  he  was  by  no 
ineanswii£out  talent.  (SeehiaiWs  TAMicyi^ 
diar  Thatmu^  teider  tKt  ThMtegit  der  liheto- 
rik,  ia')4.  4th  ed.,  1876,  and  hb  history  of 
German  literature,  Marburg,  1845.  18ih  ed. 
1870.)  His  life  was  written  liy  LciinluKh, 
Hanover,  1875,  and  Grau,  Giitcrsloh,  IHtO. 

Vincsnt  of  BMOvaia  (Bellovarenais,  the 

Speculator),  a  Dominican  miink  who  taught 
lu  tlie  mona-stery  of  Boauvais  in  the  lirst  half 
of  tlic  IStli  century  ;  wrote  Sjteeulnin  iKtiju.i 
in  three  parts  :  luUuralc,  <Mrinale,  hittoriale, 
a  work  which  is  of  great  interest  not  oolj  In 
church  hialoiT,  bat  also  In  iiistory  in  fannal. 
It  was  Unt  prlBted  at  Stvaasburg,  1478. 

Vincent  of  Z«arins,  a  monk  of  Lerinum 
(see  LBBma  laLBa),  wrote  in  4M  hit  Oommoni- 
lerium,  which  fs  a  eafan  and  dear  expoaltion 

of  the  semi-Pelagianism  at  tliat  time  prevail- 
ing in  tlie  southern  part  of  Oaul.  It  wa-s 
edited  by  Baluze  and  of  ten  later  ;  several  Eng. 
trans.,  e.g.,  London,  1879,  and  with  the  Latm 
text,  Oxford.  1888. 

•  ^neantdeFaML  See  Pxri.,  Vincent  dr. 

Vlaoant  of  Saragoasa  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian  about  808.   His  pttMio  in 

Ai-t.  S(tn4rt.,  Jan.  12,  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  ex- 
tant, nearly  contemporary  with  the  event. 

Vlaoont,  John  Beyl,  S.T.D.  (Ohio  Wes- 

leyan  University,  Dpluware,  O..  1870),  LL.D. 
(Washington  and  Jefferson  C'ollege.  Wa.shing- 
ton.  Fa.,  1HH5),  Methodist  ;  b.  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  Feb.  23, ;  studietl  in  Newark  Wes- 
leyan  Institute  ;  held  various  pastoral  charge, 
and  became  in  1868  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Sunday-eckool  Union  of  the  Methodist 
Bptaoopal  Ohurdi,  in  1874  superintendent  of 
Jnalmctloa  at  Ciiautauqua,  and  in  1884  dian- 
Mikff  of  GhantaiiqiM  UnlveBri^.   Be  waa 


elected  a  bishop  in  1888.  He  ha,s  written 
Sunday- School  Institutes  and  JS'armal  ClMMt, 
New  York,  18fl«.  ad  ed.  1868 :  The  Church- 

dmy-SehoU,  1887. 

Vincent,  BCarvin  Richardson,  D.D.  (Union 
Collage,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1868),  Preabyte- 
rhm;  b.  at  Poughkeepbie,  N.  Y..  Sept.  11, 
1834  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  1854 
became  professor  of  Latin  in  Troy  University, 
N.  Y.,  1B58  ;  pa-stor  of  First  Prcsbvtorian 
Church,  Troy,  1863;  of  the  Church  "of  the 
Covenant,  New  York,  1873,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis 
in  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  Hew  \ork. 
Besides  several  voiumea  of  aennmia  he  has 
published  WordaMtmii^  tta T^HametU, 
New  York»  toL  L,  1887,  voL  il.,  1889,  voL  iiL, 
1890. 

▼Inet(vee-na0,  AkaaadreBodolphe,  D.D. 

(Ba.sel.  1887  ;  Berlin,  1846).  b.  at  Ouehy,  near 
Latisanne,  Switzerland.  June  17.  1797';  d.  at 
Clarens.  on  Lake  Geneva.  Mav  4.  1S4T  ;  was 
preacher  and  professor  of  the  F'rencli  language 
and  literature  at  Basel,  1817-87,  and  then  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Lau.'-anne ;  always  active 
for  the  separation  between  chutch  and  state, 
and  the  establishment  of  true  religious 
liberty.  Of  Ms  works,  the  foUowfug  nave 
been  translated  into  English  :  Ijititude  lieeom- 
nundid  to  the  Christian  Minister,  London, 
1841  ;  On  the  FrKftuxi-'H  of  Peritijruil  IkJiijiims 
Cot\fes»ioii  and  the  S*p«tr<ition  of  Church  und 
State,  1848  :  Christian  PhilcHophu,  1846  ;  Vital 
Ctriatianity,  1848;  Pcutorai  Tkeologu,  1853; 
Bomiletiei,  1858 ;  Beangdieal  Mtaitationt, 
1858  ;  Studies  on  Pascal,  1809 ;  Outlines  ofPfiil- 
osophy,  1865  ;  OutUnes  ef  Theotttgy ,  1865.  His 
life  was  written  by  Scherer,  Paris,  1858 ; 
Karabert,  1875  ;  £.  de  Preseensfi  et  Henri  Lut- 
teroth,  1880^  and  Lanm  If .  Lane^  Adinbtun^. 
1800. 

▼iBton,  nraaols,  S.T.D.  (Columbia  Collega, 

1848),  D.C.L.  (VVilliam  and  Mary,  18«0, 
Episcopalian  ;  b.  at  Providence,  It.' I.,  Aug. 
29.  IHO't  ;  d.  in  Brooklyn.  L.  L.  Sept.  29, 
1872  ;  was  educated  at  West  Point  ;  udniitted 
to  the  bar  in  185^4  ;  left  the  army  and  entered 
the  Qeueral  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York  In  1886  ;  was  onlained  a  priest  in  1889 ; 
was  pastor  of  Trinity  Church.  New  Yoi^ 
1855-72,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law 
and  polity  in  the  General  Scminarj*  since 
1869,  and  published,  besides  other  works. 
Manual  Commrntnry  on  th/<  Oencral  t'a/ion 
Law  of  Ui«  i^pueo^  Vhurth  in  ths  United 
SUttm,  1870. 

Vishnu.   See  India,  Ret.ioioss  of,  p.  405. 

Vlret  (ve-ra).  Pierre,  b.  at  Orbe,  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  May  4,  1511  ;  d.  at  Orthez,  Na- 
varre. April  4, 15*71 ;  studied  theology  in  Paris, 
but  embraced  the  Reformation  :  was  ordained 
by  Fare!  in  1581 ;  worked  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  for  thirty 
years,  then  for  a  few  years  at  Ninif'<i  and 
Lyons,  and  settled  finally  at  ( >rthe/.  He  waa 
a  very  prolific  writer. 

Visitants  or  Mttna  of  the  VisitatieB,  formed 
originally,  as  founded  in  1810,  at  Aonecy 
bjik  Fraada  of  8d«  tad  Xadamede  Chan- 
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tal,  not  strictly  a  monastic  order,  but  only  a 
congreK&tioD,  whose  purpose  was  to  visit  the 
sick  aiw  the  poor,  ana  to  e<lucate  ami  instruct 
youax  girls.  In  1018,  however,  it  was  found 
expo&nt  to  duuBge  the  organization  into  that 
of  a  ngular  monastic  oiaer  wd  adopt  the 
rules  of  Augustine,  and  tn  thb  fmrmftM  order 
WHS  conlirmcil  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1626.  It 
spreail  rupitily  tlirough  Swit/crlaud.  Italy, 
aii<l  FDincc,  luul  did  good  aenrlco  asaniMUls 
of  cdut'.itiiiii  and  instruction. 

VitalianuB,  pope-  657-72.  was  a  native  of 
Campiiniii.  lie  Humnioiual  Archbishop  Mau- 
rus  of  Itaveuna  to  aprn-ar  in  iiotne  Ijefore  tin; 
papal  tribunal,  and  wnen  Maurus  dci  Imod  to 
obey,  toe  was  excommunicated.  But  tUeu 
the  afehbbhop  turned  round  and  exoommimi- 
c«ted  the  pope,  and  VitaliiMiiu  bJid  no  means 
to  vindicate  the  papal  authority. 

Vitalis,  Orderiow,  1).  at  Attcngcsham,  near 
Shrowabury,  Kpg'*'"^.  Feb.  16.  1075  i  de- 
•oended  Irom  a  Aenoh  funily ;  was  In  1060 
sent  to  Xortoandy  ;  became  monk  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Evroal.  and  wrote  a  Ilittoria 
Ecrlf»inifticii  from  the  creation  to  1 142.  Tiie 
book,  which  is  very  iraportaiu  Ijotli  for  Xor- 
mandy  and  England,  was  tirst  edited  by  Du- 
chesne in  hia  iMt.  Norm.  Script.,  Paris,  1619  ; 
best  by  A.  le  Prevosl.  Paris.  1838-55.  6  vols., 
and  translated  into  English  by  Foiesier,  Lon- 
don. 1853-r)6,  4  vols. 

Vltringa,  Oampegiufl,  b.  at  Leeuwardeu, 
Holland.  Afav  16,  1659;  d.  at  Franeker, 
March  81,  1722  ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Franeker  in  1683.  and  published 
Comment,  in  Itmam,  Leeuwardcn,  1714-30, 
2  vols.,  which  la  Still  noognlxed  a*  a  work  of 
great  value. 

Vitus,  St.,  a  Sicilian  lioy  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  I)i(X>lLtian.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  actors  and  dancers. aud,  for  some  reason 
unknown,  his  name  has  always  l>een  conuncteil 
with  dancing.  In  the  17Lh  century  arose 
among  the  peasanta  of  Bouthem  Germany  the 
•apiaStltion  that  one  oonldenaare  crood  health 
for  one  year  to  come  by  presenting  gifts  to 
Ua  image  and  dancing  the  wliole  day  and 
night  l>efore  it  on  his  festival.  .June  l.l ;  aud 
conseqvicntly  his  cliapeLs  at  Ulm  aud  Havens- 
berg  were  filled  that  day  with  fanatic  dancers. 
Bat  long  before  that  time  his  name  had  been 
connected  with  a  peculiar  nenrous  disease, 
eaosed  by  hysteria,  and  called  Chorea  St  Vfti, 
St.  Vitus's  Dance,  etc. 

Vivas,  Joan  Ludovioo  do,  b.  at  Valencia, 
Spain,  llarch,  1492  ;  d.  at  Bruges,  Flanders, 
May  0. 1540 ;  studied  theology  and  phitosofdiv 
in  Paris :  lectured  at  Lou  vain  and  Ozfora. 

and  finally  scttlc<l  at  Bruges.  He  was  a  de- 
cided adversjiry  of  scholasticism,  aud  leaned 
conspicuou.sly  toward  the  Reformation.  His 
complete  wortui  api>eared  at  Valencia,  1*782, 
8  voU.  uuarto.  His  life  was  written  in  Dutch 
by  W.  Franckcn,  Rotterdam.  ISKJ. 

Voetius  (foo'-e  tius),  Oysbertos,  b.  at  Heus- 
den,  Holland.  March  8,  1588 ;  d.  at  Utrecht. 
Nov.  1,  1676 ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Utrecht  in  1684.  He  was  a  pupil 
d  QomoRuif  a  Uttcf        of  a  *i»t«>^aiifmi 


and  for  many  years  the  master  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  but  not  only  his  polemical, 
also  his  dogmatical  works  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  have  any  but  an  historical  interest 

Volney,  Oonstantin  Frani;ois  Ohasse- 
bCBulOomte  de,  b.  at  Crat)n.  Feb.  3.  1757  ; 
d.  in  Paris,  April  35,  1820.  Ho  mode  an  ex- 
tensive aud  eventful  tour  in  the  East,  which 
he  wrote  up  in  his  famous  Voyage  m  Sj/rie  <t 
en  ^ifpte.PaxlB,  1787,  3  vols..  Eng.  trans.. 
Travels  through  Sffn'a  and  Egypt  in  1788, 
1784.  and  1785.  London,  1787.  2  vols.  From 
this  hook,  he  publi'slicd  un  rxlnict  under  the 
title  Ia»  Ruine«,  Paris,  17'U.  Eng.  trans., 
7'h^  Jiuitu :  or,  A  Surrey  of  the  lierolutiont 

ff  Empire;  London,  1792  (?).  2  parts,  n.e., 
878,  which  is  an  intidcl  dasbic.    (See  hls 
anonymous  lifr,  London,  2<1  t'd  ,  1^40.) 

Voltaire,  Franooia  Alarie  Arouet  de,  b.  In 
Paris.  Nor.  M,  lOM;  d.  there.  May  30,  1778. 
Aa  a  yoong  man  he  made  a  forced  stay  of 
three  years,  1726-29,  in  London,  and  with 

him  licgins  that  invasion  of  Engli.'.h  Ideas 
which  characterized  Frcnth  civilization  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  isih  r(  ntnry.  Later 
on  he  lived  for  man^'  years,  17:^4-49.  in  the 
house  of  Madame  Chatelet  at  C'ircy,  and  three 
years,  1750-^3,  at  the  court  of  Friedricli  the 
Great.  The  last  part  of  his  life  be  spent  at 
Perney,  in  the  county  of  Gex,  where  ho 
iKinglit  a  great  estate  and  lived  in  grand 
style.  His  attemyits  at  diiilnmary,  1718-19. 
in"  Holland,  and  17r>0-r);}  at  Put.vda'm,  covered 
him  with  ridicule.  Hut  in  literature,  as  a 
poet,  historian,  and  philosopher,  ho  achieved 
a  fame  even  beyond  that  of  Erasmus  in  the 
16th  oentttiy,  and  never  equalled  since.  As 
a  landlord,  neighbor,  friend,  and  citizen  in 
general ,  he  also  commands  respect.  The  B wiss 
watch -making  industrj',  at  one  time  an  im* 
portaiil  iti  Ml  in  the  household  of  the  people, 
owed  a  good  deal  of  its  succtss  to  his  energy 
and  practical  sense,  aud  for  his  tenants  he 
built  not  only  a  theatre,  but  abo  a  church. 
What  interest,  however,  he  may  have  In 
church  history  la  doe  to  hia  pbiloao^y.  Aa 
a  philosopher  he  represents  tiie  aeram  or 
atheism  of  his  time  In  its  most  snivrficial 
form,  oftrn  on  the  very  verge  of  IdasplK  mv. 
So  far  as  Ills  criticit^m  and  .'-arta-snis  wcru  di- 
rected against  the  Roman  ('atiioii<'  Church, 
such  as  it  revealed  itself  just  tticn  in  France, 
with  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  the  judicial  murder  of  Calas  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  its  abbiit  galarUt  writing 
the  Eneyelojiedie  and  dancing  attendance  upon 
the  Pans  Mh>i,!>,  lie  was  not  so  very  far  from 
right ;  there  are  occasions  at  which  his  eeraitfz 
I'infame  actually  has  the  ring  of  a  crv  for 
justice.  But  even  the  best  he  did.  his  Traile 
tur  la  ToUrnnee,  for  instance,  shows  plainly 
enotuch  that  his  views,  aooaptatde  thoogb  tb^ 
be.  otd  not  spring  from  an  elevated  Idea  of 
liberty,  but  were  .simply  based  upon  religious 
indifTerencc,  and  llie  mark  he  li  ft  upon  French 
intellect  lias.  l)e.siilo  it.s  cienrnc&s,  precision, 
simplicit}-,  and  other  admirable  qualities,  also 
an  element  of  levity  and  superdllousDes^ 
which  is  altogether  too  dear  as  a  joke  and 
altogether  too  cheap  when  taken  seriously. 
There  la  an  aiwlUmt  lila  of  him  by  Jamea 
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Part  on,  Boston,  1881,  8  vols.  (Cf.  John  Mor- 
ky.  VoUairf,  London,  1B86.  Also  George 
Horn.  W'il/itlmine,  Marf/raciiw  of  Jitirtuth 
and  VuUuire,  London,  18^8  ;  Voltaire  and  the 
Margravins  of  Bairmth  [currt«pondenoe 
edited  by  Princess  Christinn],  1888.)   C.  P. 

Vorftgine.   .See  Jacob  ok  Viraooio. 

▼othr*  Offerings.   Among  the  Qreeks  and 

Romans  it  wtis  quite  a  common  custom  to 
plac^o  votive  tables,  acconnmnied  with  vniuable 
offerings,  in  the  temples,  in  order  to  jv  rjM  tuiito 
the  remembrance  of  some  signal  deliverance 
fram  peril,  or  of  some  other  direct  answer  to 
pnf «r.  The  Chri«(i«n»  adopted  this  cuitom. 
ana  It  finally  amimed  enomoua  dfmenslona 
as  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  increased. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  still  alive. 

Vow,  n  solemn  religious  promise  by  which 
one  binds  himself  to  do  or  suffer  certain 
things.  The  flrst  instance  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture is  tlmt  of  Jacob  on  his  way  to  Padan- 
Aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  20).    They  were  not  en- 

Ioined  in  the  Mosaic  law,  which  only  rctfu- 
lled  an  existing  custom.  The  vows'of  mi- 
nors, etc.,  wen-  nol  Iniidiug  witliouk flw Con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  family  (Num.  zzx.). 
If  peisoM  Towcd  themwlTes  to  the  Lord's 
aervloe.  they  were  obliged  to  perform  strictly 
what  Uiey  had  said,  but  when  it  was  other 
persons  or  thini^s,  there  might  be  a  re<lemp- 
tion  on  certain  terms  (Lev.  xxvii  ).  To  fulfil 
asinftd  vow  was  .sin,  hut  no  con.sideration  of 
inconvenience  or  loss  could  absolve  one  from 
a  lawful  obligation  (Ps.  xr.  4,  Mai.  i.  14). 
Such  aelf'impoeed  services  aeem  to  have  been 
allowed  in  the  early  and  imperfect  dispensa- 
tion, but  are  out  of  place  in  the  fuller  liirht 
and  freedom  of  the  gospel.  T.  W.  C. 

▼owvlppelalB.  See  fioxvoBV,  Oapbllcb. 

▼o«nk  A  TOW  was  a  voluntary  promise 
made  to  God  or  an  act  by  which  a  man  de- 
voted himself  or  some  member  of  his  family, 
or  some  portion  of  his  property  to  tlie  service 
of  religion.  Vows  .spnuig  up  in  the  earli*"**! 
times  as  exprestuous  of  gratitu(ie  or  to  avert 
some  GSlaautj,  to  secure  a  special  blessing, 
or  to  ospras  peculiar  zeal  for  Qod.  Under 
"Vbn  MoMdc  sj^tem  three  kinds  of  tows  are 
recognized.  There  were,  flrst,  vows  of  special 
consecration  {nftkr).  They  consisted  of  a 
promise  to  do  somcthini?  for  God's  glory  in 
addition  to  the  re<juired  sacrillces  or  tithes. 
Jacob's  vow  was  of  this  cla.s.s.  Nothing  could 
be  vowed  which  already  legally  belonged  to 
QnAt  or  wbleh  had  been  acquired  by  fraud 
orcnme.  Tows oouU  be  redeemed  by  monsy 
giyeo  to  the  sanotoary,  aoootdfaif  to  we  ▼afu* 
ation  of  the  priest.  Persons  or  things  con- 
secrate<l  to  a  sacre<l  use  were  called  eoHxin,  or 
a  gift.  Christ  rebuked  the  habit  of  some 
who  vowed  Uieir  projperiy  to  religious  uses, 
and  thereby  neglectea  the  can  of  their  aged 
parents. 

A  seoond  kind  of  vow  <immi)  Involved  a 
petaooal  ssparation  from  onnunon  circum* 
stances  for  a  time,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  to  present  an  example  of 
piety  to  others.  This  included  all  vows  of 
abstinence  or  renunciation  to  which  a  jwrson 
bound  himself.    The  Nazaritcs  are  the  prin- 


cipal  example  of  this  kind  of  vows.  They 
were  the  heroes  of  tlie  fuitli  and  piety  of  theur 
day.  Their  vows  are  called  "  singular" — i.e., 
special  or  extraordmary  (Num.  vl.  2,  I..ev. 
xxvii.  3).  ilarried  women  and  minors  could 
not  make  such  vows  without  perniiH-sion  of 
the  head  of  the  family  (Num.  xxx.).  The 
rules  for  the  Kaiaiite  axe  given  in  Num.  tL 
He  must  abstain  from  wine  to  avoid  unholy 
fanaticbm.  His  hair  must  remain  uncut,  as 
a  living  crown  or  pledge  of  his  separation 
unto  lioliness.  Like  the  higlipriest,  be  mUlt 
not  detilo  himself  by  touching  a  <lead  body, 
for  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin.  At  the 
close  of  the  period  he  must  offer  up  a  burnt- 
offering,  a  peace-offering,  and  a  sin-offer- 
ing, in  view  of  any  imperfections  Ui  his 
service,  and  cut  off  his  living  crown  of  hair 
and  i)ut  it  on  the  fire  under  the  peace-offering 
(Rev.  iv.  10).  Now,  except  the  last,  these 
rites  correspond  to  those  used  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  highpri(%t.  Hence  Nazaritesbip 
rose  to  a  life  nearer  to  God  and  similar  to 
a  priestly  life.  The  nation  Indeed  was  to  be 
a  kingdom  of  priests  (Bx.  zlx.  6),  yet  few 
rtjse  to  the  high  pri\'ilege.  Nazaritedllp 
was  also  akin  to  the  prophetical  order,  Naia- 
rites  and  propliels  hLiiig  clas.sed  li iin  ilicr  and 
held  uj>  !LS  examples  of  purilv  (.\iiios  ii,  11, 
Sam.  IV.  7).  Occasionally  cle'-out  parents 
dedicated  their  diildren  to  a  lifelong  Naznrite- 
sliip.  There  are  three  remarkable  examples, 
Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist.  God 
also  Intended  Israel  to  be  the  Nazarlte  among 
the  nations.  Samson,  in  his  strength  ana 
weakness,  wjis  a  nuuarkaltle  typ«  of  Isnud  in 
this  resix'ct.  He  generally  lacked  a  tnie  and 
intelligent  zeal  for  God.  When  true  he  was 
invincible,  but  when  dallying  >»ith  sin  ho  lost 
his  strength.  Yet  finally ,  by  repentance  and 
prayer.  Us  strength  was  restored,  and  he  be- 
came a  very  hero  of  faith  (Heb.  zl.  82). 

The  thim  class  of  vows  (eherenis  referred  to 
things  wliich  were  utterly  devotetl  to  destruc- 
tion. Tills  includeii  evefj-thing  hostile  to  the 
Theocracy.  But  only  G(h1  could  npeclfy 
what  should  l^e  put  under  the  ban,  and  Israel 
promised  to  execute  his  commands  in  this  re- 
spect. God  ordered  the  Caaaanites  to  be  ex- 
tirpated, because  the  cup  of  their  iniquli^ 
was  full ;  all  entioers  to  IdohUry  were  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  what  God  declared  to  be  an 
"accursed  thing"  was  not  to  Ix;  appropri- 
ated. Such  things,  if  incapahle  of  destruc- 
tion, like  the  metals,  were  to  liiernne  the  iu- 
alieualilo  projxjrty  of  the  sanctuary.  Now 
Christ,  while  not  ceremonially  a  Nazaritc.  ex- 
hibitoa  all  the  conditions.  He  was  entirely 
consecrated  to  Ood.  separate  from  all  sin,  ana 
he  l)ccame  a  curse  for  us. 

If  vows  were  not  enjoine*!  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment they  WDiild  iKif  l>e  ill  the  Xi  w.  Yr't 
they  arc  not  even  iww  forliidden.  I'aul's.'is- 
sumptionof  vows  on  a  fi  w  ot oisions  wns  evi- 
dently only  to  disarm  the  prejudices  of  his 
enemle^.  Monastic  vows  Iwtray  the  legal 
sphrit  of  the  mediaeval  church.  The  eomiiia 
evangeiiea  (or  vows  oif  oeHbscy,  poverty,  and 
obedience  to  ecclesiastical  sujM'riorN)  were 
oblitratory  onlv  on  those  wlio  wisiiwl  ti)  reach 
perfection.  Uut  alas  !  tlie  .system  claimed 
i  that  its  devotees  could  do  more  than  the  gos- 
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pel  required,  and  hence  these  works  of  su- 
pererogation could  be  sold  to  others.  See 
Iia>LXOEscEs.    VowH  are  now  unnecessary, 

Just  so  far  aa  the  ('hristlan  intelligently  un- 
lentftods  hi»  profession,  which  includes  all 
TOWS.  For  witli  the  profession  of  Christ  s 
nutn  cmteeratet  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
woper^  unto  Ood.  He  teoaratm  himself 
nom  sin,  rttumncing  the  worla.  the  lladi,  and 
the  deTiL  He  regards  everr  evfl  as  under 
the  divine  anathema,  and  therefore  utterly 
devoted  to  destruction.  Hence,  special  vows 
of  coDsccraiidu,  or  pledges  of  abstinence  from 
certain  diini;t-rs,  or  vows  of  hostility  to  cer- 
tain evils  are  unnecessary  to  the  thoroughly 
intelligent  and  sincere  professor  of  religion. 
But  believers  represent  every  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  faith,  and  vows  may  be  useful  to 
eertain  cImmb.  li  Is  also  (he  nrlTflege  of  the 
Mrong  to  the  Inflnnlttee  of  the  weak,  and 
the  association  of  the  strong  with  the  weak  io 
special  vows  may  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
of  love.  E.  T.  OOKWn. 

Vulgate.  See  Bnu,  p.  lOA. 


Wao*,  Hanry,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1883  ;  Edin- 
burgh, 1882),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  in  Lou- 
don, Deo.  10, 1836 :  was  odocated  at  Oxford, 
and  oidained  priest.  1863 ;  MOfiBMor  of  ecde- 
ifawtical  history  in  King's  College,  1875.  and 
its  principal  since  1888.  He  wrote  ChrUti- 
anittf  and  Afonih'ti/  (Bovle  Lectures).  Ix)n(lon. 
1876,  7th  ed.,  IxWj  ;  The  Fi/uudntion  ..f  Faith 
(Bampton  Lectures i.  \xm,  'id  ed..  18m  ;  The 
Gmpel  and  tU  h'tlneMfji,  IKSl  2d  ed.,  1884; 
Sjiiu  Central  Pitint»  of  (>\ir  Lonl's  Minittry, 
1880.  He  was  loint  cniitor  with  Dr.  William 
Snlfll  of  the  bictiorutry  of  ChrMun  Biog- 
raphif  .  .  .  to  Ohurlemams^  1880>86, 4  vola.; 
win  Dr.  Sohafl  of  second  seriea  of  the  Ifieene 
and  l^-Ifieene  Library,  New  York.  Chris- 
tian  Literature  Company,  and  Oxford,  Parker, 
1890  sqq.;  and  akmr  of  the  7W/<r  (.Sjxfaker's) 
Omrnneniary  on  t/t*  Apocrypfia,  London,  1888, 

S  Toll. 

Wackemagel,  Karl  Bdnard  PhiUpp,  b.  at 

Berlin,  Juno  28,  1800;  d.  at  Dres<len.  Juno 
20,  1HT7  ;  acquired  a  great  name  by  hi.s  livra- 
noloLMcal  i)ublications.  Bat  deutx^M  Kircheii- 
Utd  f.iit/ttr  bill  Ilennnn,  Stuttpirt,  1841  ; 
Dcu  dtutatJie  JCirehenUed  von  <kr  dlteaten  SSeit 
bit  d.  17.  JiMmndert,  Ldpsig,  186t-77,  6 
vols.,  etc. 

Waddel,  Jamm,  D.D.  (Dickinson,  1792), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Newry.  Ireland,  July, 
1789  ;"d.  at  Hopewell,  LouUa  Countv.  Va.. 
Sept.  17,  1805.  He  was  brought  to  Pennsyl- 
Tania  in  infancy ;  liekl  rural  charges  in 
Tinibdaj  lost  hU  sight,  1786,  and 'became 
funooa  aa  the  "  blind  pieaober."  and  is 
sketched  In  William  Wirt VJMMA  Aiy.  All 
his  manuscripts  were  burned  by  his  order. 
His  daughter  married  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander. F.  M.  B. 

Waddisf,  Lake,  Roman  Catholic  historian ; 


b.  at  Waterford.  Ireland,  Oct.  16,  158.S  ;  d.  nt 
Rome.  Nov.  18,  1657.  He  wan  taken  to  Spain 
in  childhood  ;  studied  at  Lisbon  ;  enU'red  the 
order  of  Cordeliers,  1604  ;  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Salamanca ;  went  to  Rome. 
1618,  with  the  bishop  of  Ci^tagena :  received 
a  chair  of  divinity  there ;  founded  the  Irish 
college  of  Bt.  Isidon,  1685,  and  was  its  prin> 
cipal  till  death  ;  procurator  of  his  order,  1680- 
84,  and  vice-comniissary.  IG+.V^S.  lie  fa- 
vored .TanHeni.sm  till  it  was  condemned  by  the 
pope,  in  16.58.  His  chief  work,  a  history  of 
the  Franriwans,  Ar,naU»  ordini$  Minonim, 
LyonH  and  IfoTiie,  Hi2ri-,''i4,  8  vols.,  extends  to 
1540  ;  it  was  continued  by  De  Luca.  Ancona, 
Asculano,  and  De  Ooneto  (toL  xxi.  to  ir>84, 
1844).  F.  M.  B. 

Waddington,  0«orge,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
18—),  Church  of  England  ;  b,  Sept.  7.  17«3  ; 
d.  at  Durham.  July  20,  1869.  He  whs  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  prebendary 
of  Feiring,  Cbichester:'  vicar  oi  Masliam, 
Toriadilte ;  dean  of  Durham,  1840,  and  war- 
den of  the  college  thers,  1841.  His  diief 
works  are  A  Btttory  ef^  Ohureh  to  the  Jbd- 
ormati'in,  London,  183.S.  and  History  (nf  MS 
Reformation  on  the  Continent,  1841. 

F.  M.  B. 

Wafisr,  the  form  in  which  the  bread  is  pre* 
pared  by  Romanists  and  Lutherans  for  the 

eucharisl.  Its  use  begun  in  the  lltli  centurv. 
It  is  compoiKHl  of  unleavenwl  bread,  and  m 
the  Roman  Church  Ix'ais  upon  it  the  form  of 
the  Saviour  or  the  letters  I.  H.  S.    F.  II.  F. 

Wagenseil,  Johana  Ohristoph,  b.  at  Nu- 
remberg. Not.  2(!.  1033;  d.  at  Altdorf,  Oct. 
9,  1705  ;  was  appointed  professor  at  the  latter 
place  in  IfiOT,  anil  published  Sotn.  Altdorf. 
1674,  a  Latin  tran.slati(m  nf  the  Mishna  tractate 
on  the  treatment  of  an  adulterous  wife,  and 
Tela  Igtiea  SakuM,  1681,  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  some  Jewish  writings  against  the 
Christians. 

Wahhabees.    See  p.  601. 

Wainwright,   Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.D. 

(Union  Ck)llcgc,  iH-^li  ;  ILirvard,  1«35),  D.C.L. 
(Oxfonl,  1852),  Epi-cojiulian  ;  b.  at  Liver- 
pool, England.  Feb.  24.  1792  ;  d.  in  New 
York,  Sept.  21,  1854  ;  \va.s  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1812  ;  ordained  prii-st,  1816 ;  was  suc- 
cessively rector  at  HartJord.  Boston,  and  New 
York,  and  consecrated  provisional  bishop  of 
New  York.  1853.  He  pubUabed  sermonB, 
travels,  articles,  etc  His  controveriy  with 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Potts,  a  Presbyterian  divine 
of  New  York  City,  caused  by  Ids  sayiuj:, 
"  There  is  nn  rluireh  u  ln  re  tbere  is  mt  bish- 
op," attracted  much  atteution.  It  was  puh- 
lished  under  title  Ify  CkutehieitknU  a  BiSktp, 
New  York,  1845. 

Wake,  WilUam,  D.D.  (Oxford.  1689).  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  b.  at  Blandford,  Dor- 
setshire. 108  m.  w.  hy  s.  of  London,  l*i,"",7  ; 
d.  at  Lambeth  Palace,  Jan.  21,  17:!7.  lie 
studied  at  Christ  Churdi,  O.xford  ;  became 
canon  and  king's  chaplain.  \Cy>*9  ;  rector  of 
St.  James'.  Westrnmster,  1693 ;  dean  of  Exeter, 
1701 ;  bishop  of  Lbooln.  1705,  and  primate, 
1716.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  modeiatioD, 
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and  high  character.  The  moat  noted  of  his 
manr  works  ia  bh  translation  of  Ths  Gf  nmne 

EpittUt  €f  lU  ApmatMl  Ikthert.  London. 
1693.  F.  M.  B. 

Wakafiald,  OUbart,  b.  at  Nottingham! 
Feb.  22.  1756 :  d.  in  Londoo,  Seot.  9,  imi- 
He  eatcMd  Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  1772. 
•adbecUMafeUow,  1776  ;  took  orders.  1778. 
•ad  was  cunto  at  Stockport  and  LiTflrpool. 
bat  left  HtB  churah.  1779 ;  was  dasslcal  tutor 
ia  the  dlnenting  academy  at  Warrinitton. 
1779-88.  and  at  Ilackney,  1790-91.  His  En- 
(juir)/  into  thr-  K.riieiUfncy  and  Propriety  of 
Public  or  Sjcia/  Wornhip  (T^oudon,  1791)  did 
him  much  injury,  and  his  ultuck  on  Bishop 
Watson's  AfidrM*  (1798)  procured  hira  two 
years'  imprisoDmcnt  for  seditious  libel.  He 
was  "  one  of  the  most  honeit  of  men,  but 
pndpitate,  narrow-minded,  presumptuous." 
and  veiy  acrimoiitoua  In  controv«nj»  attack- 
ing with  equal  seal  Bkhop  Horsley  (1788). 
Thomas  Paine  (1794).  and  Wilberforce  (1798). 
(See  his  memoirs  [partly  autobiugraphicj, 
1804,  3  vols.)  F.  Jf.  a 

WalahMd  Btrabo.    Scf  Sthaho. 

Walch,  Ohxistiaii  Wilhelm  Franz,  b.  at 
Jena,  Dec.  25.  1726 ;  d.  at  QAttingen.  March 
10,  1784  ;  was  appointed  professor  at  Jemi  in 
1760.  and  at  QOltingen,  1733.  He  was  a  very 
wolific  writer,  and  bis  Hittorit  dtr  ICUurmn, 
Leipzig,  1768-86. 11  vols.,  is  stm  used. 

WaldeoMS,  the  native  Free  Church  of 
Italy.  The  origin  of  the  Waldenses  has  been 
traced  by  some  to  the  Henricians  (q.v.).  the 
Oatbari  (q.T.),  and  otiien,  but  tbsn  is  no  re- 
liable erfaenoe  that  Utey  had  an  exbtence  be- 
fore Peter  Waldo  (Valdez),  a  merchant  of 
Lyons,  Prance,  in  the  12th  century,  ^ho  Is 
said  to  have  acquired  his  propertv"  h\-  ques- 
tionable means,  and  to  have  rfsnlvtd,  when 
he  was  convcrtcii  in  cfinst-ijiRTiiL'  of  ii  star- 
tling event,  which  liapiHjnL'd  iu  his  own  his- 
tory, to  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  A 
friend  is  said  to  have  fallen  suddenly  dead  by 
his  side,  and  wlien  he  applied  to  a  tiMcAMlan 
for  spiritual  counsel,  ha  was  dtMetad  to 
"  go  and  sen  all  that  he  had."  He  also  re> 
rar  nifHTcd  the  remaining  portion  of  the  pivs- 
sagf,  and  sought  to  follow  Christ.  He  thus 
accepted  for  himself  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary poverty,  without,  however,  takinir  the 
monastic  position  in  rt  fi ti  nee  to  it,  and  It  l)e- 
came  characteristic  of  his  followers,  though 
they  were  never  enjoined  to  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  l>egf^g,  as  has  Iwen  maintained. 
Peter  ateo  had  portions,  at  least,  of  the  Bible 
translated  for  bis  own  use.  and  sought  to 
qiread  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  thus  ob- 
tained among  the  people  by  prrachinir  He 
is  said  to  have  visited  the  popt'  (Alcvander 
rn.)  and  to  have  l^.-en  affectionately  received 
by  him.  His  voluntary  povertv  wan  ap- 
proved, but  he  was  not  encourairctl  to  prent  h 
except  upon  con.sent  of  tlie  clergy  of  the  city 
where  he  vras. 
Waldo's  followers  multiplied  and  spread, 
*Jng  as  th^  went.  At  a  eovneil  in 
in  1179,  certain  Waldenses  appeared, 
k«d  that  the  nthilege  of  preacliing  might 
befomaQjfnBlsatotlMni.  Tbefarignovance 


of  technical  theology  caused  some  amusement 
among  tlie  bishops,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  preach.  But  their  call  was  fRMtt  God.  and 
tbay  lafused  lo  submit  to  the  omimands  of 
the  Usrarahy.  Thqr  toon  fell  onl  with  the 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  Cmmcll  of  Verona 
(118A-84)  pronounced  the  anathema  upon 
them.  But  th<  y  nmintuincd  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believtrs,  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  pt  rc  eiviug  that  thvy  were 
in  fundamental  opposition  to  the  church,  they 
consented,  for  the  most  part,  to  take  the  coi>- 
sequenccs,  and  separated  frnm  Home.  This 
occurred  at  the  disputation  of  i^umi^(FVaace^ 
40  m.  s.  of  TmUoose)  in  1907.  Those  of  the 
Waldenses  wiio  Tsmsined  in  the  Roman 
Churdi,  or  soon  returned  to  it,  formed  a 
number  of  small  sects ;  but  in  general  the 
Waldenses  left  it.  They  were  soon  con- 
demned again  an«l  commands  given  for  their 
persecution.  And  at  the  Lateran  Council 
(1215)  Rome  spoke  again  formally  against 
them. 

Now  began  the  dispersion  of  the  Waldenses, 
seeking  asylum  and  opportunity  for  labor 
throu^out  Ennme.  We  bear  of  them  in 
different  parts  nt  ranoe,  in  the  Netherlaiids, 
in  Germany,  particnlarly  in  Bohemia,  in  ooo- 
neclion  with  tfte  Hussites  when  the  latter  bad 
arisen,  in  Austria,  and  in  Switzerland.  But 
all  these  groups  of  individuals  led  to  no  or- 
ganizations whi(  ii  jx  rpetuated  the  name  and 
inducnce  of  the  cliurch  ;  they  soon  were  ab- 
sorbed and  disappeared  in  the  church  life  of 
tlie  different  countries.  Not  so  with  the 
colonics  which  sought  refuge  in  the  obi>curity 
of  the  Flench  and  Italian  Alps.  The  French 
Alps  were  a  natnral  vefiige,  and  the  Italian 
Alps  were  ooewied  with  people  in  some 
senses  prepared  lor  their  pure  gospel.  Here 
they  settled,  cultivated  the  barren  and  for- 
saken valleys,  tnade  themselves  useful,  and 
pnim  d  a  permanent  home,  (iradualh*  they 
inrrea.'ie<i  in  numbers,  till  they  tinallv  were 
compelled  to  seek  new  quarters.  In  1'3^2  they 
must  have  numbered  about  60,000  souls.  8o 
the  colony  in  Calahria  was  founded,  which, 
though  ezteiminated  ia  thA  period  of  the 
Refoimation,  has  left  tfieea  «ic  Us  exislenoB 
even  to  our  own  dar.  The  proper  hone  of 
the  Waldenses  remained,  however,  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps. 

The  persecutions  of  the  "Waldenses  Is  gan  as 
soon  as  they  had  fairly  settle<l  in  their  new 
home.  In  1209  was  the  decree  of  Utto  IV. 
against  them.  Eleven  years  later  the  city  of 
Pmerolo  (21  m.  s.  w.  of  Turin)  fbrt>ade  its 


citizens  to  har)K>r  then  udsr  Mnalty  of  a 
heavy  line.  Bloody  persecutions  oegan  about 
the  end  of  the  IMi  eentny.  In  1997  an  In* 

quisitor  was  directed  to  remain  at  Perosa  and 

arrest  nil  heretics.  In  1812  a  Waldensian 
preacher  was  ])urned  at  Ptrosa  (18  m.  s.  w. 
of  Turing,  And  .so  at  various  date*  down  to 
I'yiM),  with  lonirer  or  shorter  intervals  of  a  ■>  , 
the  Waldenses  were  expo8c<l  to  the  bittt  rest 
trials.  The  same  history  is  to  be  given  of  the 
settlements  within  the  French  territories,  till 
in  1603  a  decree  of  Louis  JJL  gave  them  rest 
fof  A  tlneb 

Tb«  doetrlnea  of  the  WaUeuM  fa  this  eaxi;y 
period  aia  lo  ba  icducad  to  coa,  BO  far  as  tibof 
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differ  fnm  thoae  of  ttie  Romaa  Church,  and 
that  !b  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.   They  read 

tli(!  Bible,  and  sucli  pnicf it-es  ns  gntbered 
fihoiil  tilt'  untiiljlicnl  iM'licf  jti  purjjHtor?  were 
rcjfcti-il  by  Iheni,  ;il<)ti;i  witli  this  bt-lief. 
They  lUnicd  the  necessity  of  the  iuUirventioa 
of  the  priest  between  the  soul  and  God. 
Proper  creeds  they  did  not  have.  The  Bible 
was  their  creed,  but  fhcy  laid  special  em- 
phaiis  upon  the  Sermon  upon  tne  Mount. 
The  infloenco  of  odghborlng  Oetluri  la  to  be 
obaerred  in  their  objections  to  he^ng,  to 
the  taking  of  oatlis.  and  to  recognizing  the 
power  of  the  stato  over  life  and  death.  They 
distinttnishwl  Ijetweeii  Ijishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  but  their  bisliops  wltv  nut  un  <  >]h  tial 
order.  Tlio  dogmatic  side  of  the  Waldensian 
movement  was.  therefore,  uot  of  a  schismatic 
tendency,  except  so  far  ob  the  abuses  of  the 
administrationof  liume  calledfur  a  senaration. 

When  the  Refonnation  took  place  the 
WaMenaes  «t  onoe  took  meaeureB  to  bring 
themaelves  into  communication  'n-i(h  the 
leaders  of  the  new  movement.  The  Reform- 
ers piivc  tlieni  i\  statement  <if  flu.'  Rrfornu-d 
doctriuc.  whicli  w;i.s  considered  ut  a  synod  at 
Chanforans  in  1582.  The  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination gave  some  trouble,  but  the  follow- 
ing year  the  statement  was  acA-pted,  and  con- 
nection definitely  made  with  the  Swiss  Ke- 
formers.  The  next  problem  was  the  practical 
reformation  of  the  customs  and  doctrine  of 
the  churdie*.  This  was  accomplialied  wlUi 
little  difficulty.  The  churches  were  organ- 
ized upon  the  preebyterian  model.  The  Bible 
a«  translated  by  Olivetan  was  larirfly  intro- 
duced. Colporteurs  carried  the  writings  of 
the  reforipers  tlirim^inmt  the  clnirch.  The 
French  valievs  were  8oon  tiioroughly  re- 
formed, and  in  1685  gave  in  their  confession 
of  faiUi  to  Francis  I.  Then  came  persccu- 
tfOQ.  Twenty  villages  were  burned  ;  thou- 
MHub  were  ehUn.  Onij  about  4000  survived, 
and  theae  lied  into  the  MdMr  Alps  for  safety. 
In  1960  pecseoution  brtHce  out  again.  The 

frocess  wss  slower  in  the  Italian  Alps, 
'reaching  began  in  IV).").  and  in  the  saini^ 
year  persecution  begun.  In  l.'ifil  a  certuin 
toleration  was  prantc+l  the  Waliiensrs.  .and  a 
confession  liavinu  twa  n  prepared  in  Frenclj 
in  lo.'ift,  it  wa.s  pulitishod  in        in  Italian. 

Thus  the  tirst  contact  of  the  Waldcnses 
wiyi  the  Reformation  cost  them  much,  but 
worae  times  were  to  follow.  In  1630  a  phigue 
kiHed  nearlj  all  the  pastors  of  the  IlaOan 
ohurebee,  so  that  thcry  were  obliged  to  call  in 
the  services  of  French  pastors.  The  French 
language  was  therefore  made  the  lan^'iia::c  of 
the  public  services.  The  orf^anizuliini  of  th(! 
chiirclies  became  also  more  perfectly  Pres- 
byterian. In  lft5r>  came  the  severest  period  of 
persecution.  So  dreadful  were  the  crneliiea 
that  Cromwell  threatened  armed  intervention, 
and  Milton  called  out  in  impassioned  verse, 
"  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  sahits." 
In  1688-87  they  were  oompwed  to  emigrate, 
but  in  1689  they  returned  to  thefa*  homes. 
(See  Arxacd.)  At  the  end  of  the  18tli  cen- 
tury they  were  .still  in  nn  oppressed  and  md 
condition,  but  Na|x)le<m  nianifest<!d  an  interest 
in  them,  and  they  lived  on  till  the  day  of  their 
liberation,  with,  tnat  of  all  Italy,  came. 


This  was  ushered  hi  bj  Ofl  revolutionary 

year  of  1848.   The  e^d  of  emancipation  was 

signed  Feb  17.  1S48.  The  Wahfennes  had 
been  pre(>ared  for  tins  event  by  the  visit  of 
Felix  Neff  (1826).  who  reawakened  the  lire 
ot  evangelical  piety  amonir  them,  and  bir  the 
work  of  Antoiue  Blanc,  who  hud  established 
meetings  for  the  cultivation  of  practical  piety 
among  them.  Other  Protectant  efforts  in 
Italy  at  large  bad  been  made  and  certain  to- 
eign  diurdbes  built,  but  the  flcM  was  silll 
uncultivated,  and  Milton's  prayer,  with  which 
he  closed  his  sonnet,  was  unfulfilled.  But 
now  the  Waldcnses  seized  upon  their  oppoi^ 
I  tutiity  and  Ixgan  the  work  of  evangelical 
missions  in  Italv.  Slowly,  as  circumstances 
allowed  here  and  there,  tlie  work  of  mis-sions 
wa^s  piished  forward.    In  1854  the  Walden- 

islan  Theological  School  was  established  ;  in 
1800  the  conduct  of  the  mission  entrusted  to 
a  soecUl  commission.  The  results  of  the 
won  may  be  seen  bv  the  follovrtng  statistical 
statements:  In  1848 the Waldcnsi^i churches 
had  18  clergymen,  15  congregations,  and  a 
'  few  schools.  In  I'^x'i  tlie  state  of  things  in 
the  valleys  was  about  the  same,  34  clergymen 
taking  the  place  of  the  former  18  ;  but  tlura 
were  43  new  congregations,  with  400<J  con\- 
municants,  and  with  occasional  and  regular 
cliurch  attendants  numbering  from  30,000  to 
40,()0<I  On  Nov.  25,  1888,  the  persecuted 
Waldensian  Church  dedicated  its  first  church 
in  the  dtT  of  Rome  t  It  has  developed  an  ex* 
tensive  literary  activity,  has  journals  of  all 
aorta,  and  independent  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  theological  science. 

A  full  and  valuable  bibliography,  by 
Coml»,  is  to  be  found  in  Ilcrzog's  IltaUni-ij. 
dojHldif,  2<led.,  vol.xvi.,  p.  610.  (See  also  I.,<>a, 
UtMortj  of  the  Iiu/ttmtion  in  the  .Ui'ltllt'  AgfJ, 
New  York.  1888,8  vols.;  Melin,  Origin,  J^rie- 

euHon,  and  Dfxtriiut      the  WaUituKt,  , 

18—.  —vols.;  t.  Montel,  SMioirtlUttrain  du 
Vavdoit  du  Piimont,  Geneve.  Paris,  1885 ;  E. 
Combo,  Jfiittorg  of  the  IVoMmsM,  fing.  tnat., 
London,  1888  :  Louis  Brunei.  Let  VauSetidn 
A!!.rs  Fr,ui^<ustfi,  Paris,  18—,  2d  ed..  lH9i) ; 
Jules  Chevalier.  Memoirs  hi»t')riq>ie  »ur  k« 
'  lirrrxirH   en    Ikiuphiiir^  ( \':iuiioi>).  Valence, 
1  1890;  llennaun  Haupt.  W<il'lin*erthiim  untl 
Inquittfi'iii  I'v*  *fl'/-f''.<r.  Dt'Htitfhhnul.  Freiburg 
i.  Br.,  181)0  :  Wilhelm  Preger,i>M  Vertiwung 
derfram,  WaUMmrit^inr  iUenn  Ze\t,  MOn- 
Chen,  18SK).)  P.  H.  F. 

Waldenstreoa,  Panl  Fetter,  Swedish  Lu- 
theran ;  b.  at  Lttlett.  Sweden,  July  20.  1838  ; 
;  studied  theology  at  Upsala  ;  was  onlained  in 

i  lHft4,  and  became  in  the  same  year  head  mas- 
ter of  the  gymna-siuni  at  Nueea',  and  in  lsT4  i\l 
Gctle.  He  i.s  lea<ier  of  the  fre<;  church  move- 
ment in  Sweden,  and  the  representative  of  a 
widespread  revival  of  a  somewhat  aggressive 
cliaracter.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
"  Svenska  Missionsfdrbundet,"  which  has  de- 
veloped a  considerable  energy  both  in  home 
and  foreign  mhoions.  Among  his  writinn 
are  a  transhition  of  the  New  l^stament,  wlUi 
notes,  1883  ;  several  collections  of  sermons  : 
translate*!  are  Thf,  fjtrd  i»  liiffht :  ilfditatiimt 
ontJtt  Titftiiff-Ji/th  P^ilm,  ('lii(a<:o,  ;  The 
Btood^Jetus,  1889  ;  I  he  lUcottcUi<itioa,  188». 
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Waldo.  See  W xLOKSdm. 

Walkw,  JamM,  D.D.  (Ihmrd,  1885), 
LL.D.  (Yale.  1880).  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Burling- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug.  16,  1794  ;  d,  at  Cambridge, 
Miiss.,  Doc.  38,  1874  ;  w  i-,  pastor  of  the  L'tii- 
Urian  chiin  h  In  Churii  .-^town,  l«H*-;i«  ;  edi- 
tor of  the  ChrUtina  Kraminer,  1881-39  ;  pro- 
fessor of  philosopliy  in  Harvard,  1839-53.  and 
president.  1893-W,  whwi  Iw  retired.  lie  pub- 
llabad  aevonl  MraioiM,  memoirs,  Ifatwrm  B»- 
Uglon,  The  FMowpky  of  Religion,  «le. 

Walker,  James  Barr,  D.D.  OVcstcrn  Rc 
serve  College,  18—),  Congregutionnlist ;  b.  in 
PhOadelphS,  Pa..  July  2»,  1805;  d.  at 
WliMtoa*  UL.  March  6, 1887.  Ue  graduated 
•t  Vflrteni  RflMfw  College.  1881 ;  edited  re- 
llgloiu  newspapers ;  was  licensed,  1841,  but 
was  never  a  settled  pastor.  He  wrote  the 
Widi  ly  l  ircuhited  Philmophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Salctiiion,  Uostoo,  1855  (publiabed  aoony- 
monrij%  and  other  works. 

Wall,  WUliam,  D.D.  (Oxford.  17-).  Church 

of  England  ;  b.  1646  ;  d.  at  Shorebam.  Kent. 

56  m.  s.  by  w.  of  London,  1728.  Here  he 
was  vii-iir  from  1676.  Ills  monumental  Ilin- 
tory  of  Infiiut  Iliptimm  appeared,  London, 
17<>5,  i  vrils.;  was  trunslatetl  into  Latin,  and 
reprinle*!  1h;W  and  1H62.  with  R,  r1f>-tii>n*  onM 
by  the  BaptLst,  John  Gale.  1711,  and  Wall's 
Oefewe.  1720.  He  wrote  also  QritUal  Nott» 
on  the  0!'l  T^ntaiiient,  1734.  etc.     F.  M.  B. 

Walther.Oarl  Ferdinand  Wilhelm,  D.D. 
(Capital  Univeraitv.  Columbus,  O..  1877), 
Luheran  ;  b.  at  llangeachursdorf.  Saxony, 
Oct.  35.  1811  ;  d.  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  May  7, 
1837.  He  atodied  theology  at  lieipslg :  came 
to  America  In  1888,  and  became  in  1849 
professor  of  theology  and  president  of  Con- 
cordia S«;mfnary  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  the 
fouudtr  1  li'iilcr  of  the  Missouri  SvnfKl, 
the  most  orthotlo.x  branch  of  the  Lullitran 
Church  in  America.  He  -n  rote  a  nunilKT  of 
works  in  Qerman.  (See  Encyelopadia  of  Lie- 
tug  JHtitm,  i-v.) 

Wain*,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  16--}, 
F.R.S.  (16-),  b.  at  Ashford.  Kent.  England, 
Xov.  ai.  1616  ;  d.  at  Oxfonl,  Oct.  28.  1703  : 
was  educutwl  at  Cambri<lge  ;  became  Savilian 
profesiior  of  geometry  at  Oxford  In  1658,  and 
wan  ma*lo  one  of  the" royal  chaplains  after  the 
Rcst<iration.  Besides  mathemutif  al  works  he 
pubiished  A  Brief  and  E(V>t/  Krplanation  of 
um  Shorter  Cateehiam,  London,  1662.  which 
nui  thioogh  many  editions ;  The  Doctrine  of 
tie  BUmSt  TWiu^,  1890 ;  A  Defenee  qf  «ke 
OhriMtim  aaibatk,  Oxfocd.  mrmds, 
etc. 

Walloon  Ohuroh,  The,  numbers  In  the 
Nethorlan<ls  17  congregation,  with  26  minis- 
ters, and  al>out  10.000  members,  descendants 
from  French  Reformed  refugees  from  Freooe 
and  Flandeni,  and  epeakfaif  Frandi  or  the 
Walloon  pitois 

Walporgls,  or  Walporga,  St.,  the  slsttr  of 
WilUbald  7q.v.),  who  Ijecame  abbess  of  the 
COKmA  at  Heidenheim,  where  her  brother, 
Wauabftld,  alio  exercised  tiU[)ervi.siou.  She 
died  fai  116  or  7181.  and  Maf  1  is  obeerved  in 
her  bQHor  aa  the  daj  of  aer  canoiiiiation. 


The  night  of  Walpurgis,  May  1,  is  tlie  time 
when  witches  are  lopiHwed  to  begin  tbetr 
operatiou£.  F.  H.  F. 

Walter  of  St.  Victor,  pupil  of  Hugo  of 
S.  Victor  (q.v.),  sub  prior  of  the  same  mona.s- 
tery  till  1173.  and  then  prior  ;  d.  about  11H^». 
He  is  known  by  cxtract-s  from  an  unpublished 
work,  in  which  he  condemns  the  ^Uosophic 
treatment  of  theology  aa  here^.  T.  H.  F. 

Walthor  von  der  Vogelweide,  a  minnc 
singer  nf  rare  delicacv  ami  beauty  ;  b.  In  the 
Tyrol,  1165-70  ;  d.  afKiul  12:W  in  WUrzburg, 
near  which  a  timall  tlcf  had  Iieen  idvcn  him 
by  Frederick  IL  Ue  spent  hi*  Hie  at  the 
oooxta  of  rarlous  royal  penmnans  engaged  in 
the  cttlttyatlon  of  poetry,  b  the  oonfluta  of 
the  timeo  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire, 
he  was  fbund  upon  the  side  of  the  empire, 
and  did  nndi  to  influence  opinloo. 

F.  li.  F. 

WaUon.  Brian,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  1889). 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Seymour,  in  the 
Cleveland  district  of  Yorkshire.  1600 :  d.  in 

Loudon,  Nov.  29,  1061.  He  studied  al  Mag- 
dalen and  PetcrliOHSC,  Camliri<ige  ;  B.A.. 
Itny  ;  M.A..  l»Ji33  ;  urtor  of  .st,  Muriin's 
OngiiT,  l.,ondon,  1G26.  and  of  .Sundon,  Etu*ex, 
l»i36;  prelx-ndary  of  St.  Paul's.  Deprived 
of  these  prefermenta.  in  consefjuenc*"  of  the 
Civil  War.  he  retired  to  Oxford.  1642,  and 
planned  his  great  Polyglott  Bible,  in  which 
be  wae  amilrd  bv  varioua  aciiotari  and  fiujtl- 
itated  by  Cromwell.  The  propoaals  appeared 
16.'>2,  and  the  six  foHo  volumes.  London. 
lrt.">4-r)7.  His  Iiitft'hirtio  nd  hrtionni  Lin- 
gnrtiin  OrienUUiutn,  ltir>4,  wa.s  suti.^idiarv  to 
the  Polyglott,  He  lived  in  Londun  from 
1646.  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  t  Ik  ster, 
Dec.  2,  1660.  (See  his  memoirs  by  H.  J. 
Todd.  Loadmi,  1831 ;  voL  ii.  contains  his  an* 
swer  to  Owen.)  F.  M.  B. 

Wandeeinff  Jow*  See  Jnr.  Tn  Waii> 

DERINO. 

Wandering,  Tho.   See  WlLDBRKBsa. 

War  is  certainly  a  great  evil,  alike  In  the 
suffering  it  caneee  and  the  sins  it  occasions, 
yet  neiuer  Scripture  nor  leeeoa  justify  tboee 
who  condemn  it  aa  alwam  wicked.  In  thit 
imperfect  world  a  nation  baa  ttie  mme  right, 
ana,  we  may  adri,  dtity  of  self-defence  that  an 
individual  has  in  c;is»;s  where  life  can  be 
preserved  in  no  other  way.  Peace  may  Ix; 
bought  at  too  tiear  a  price.  The  sore  diwip- 
line  of  war  works  out  what  Is  to  be  gained  in 
no  other  way.  In  the  Old  Testament  Jehovalt 
is  called  "a  man  of  war"  (Ex.  zv.  8).  and 
David  again  and  again  aska  divine  guidance 
hi  his  military  concerns  (Pi.  ix..  zviii.,  Ix., 
cxliv.,  etc.).  Nor  ia  the  tone  of  the  Kew 
Testament  diiferent.  John  the  Baptist  did 
not  (Imiand  of  the  soldiers  (Luke  iii.  14),  nor 
.Ifsu.s  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  (Mutt, 
viii.  ■')).  nor  I'l  ti  r  Cornelius  (Acts  x.)  tliat 
they  should  aliandon  their  profession.  God 
hits  given  tlic  powt  rs  that  he  the  sword  to 
punish  evil  doers  (Rom.  xiii.  3.  4.  1  Peter  ii. 
14),  and  it  is  surely  as  nmch  a  duty  to  defend 
the  state  against  external  as  against  internal 
The  qppoeittoii  of  the  piiml> 
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tivo  church  to  militury  service  rested  not  so 
much  upon  iU  iotriosic  character  as  upon 
the  idobwiyiiivolvad  In  tlie  oath  br  the  stand 
•rda.  T.  W.  C. 

W—twil«iii,WilitaiM,D.D.  (Ounbridge  [?]. 
1186),  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  b.  at  Newark, 
laO  m.  n.  by.  w.  of  London.  Dec.  24,  1698 : 
d.  at  (Jloucester,  .Tune  7,  1779.  He  attended 
jrrammar  schools  only,  and  was  bred  to  the 
law,  but  took  orders,  1723-2G.  and  became 
rector  of  Grieslj-,  1726,  and  of  Brant  Brough- 
ton,  Lincolnshire,  1728.  Here  be  studied 
hard,  and  produced  The  Alliatw^.  between 
Church  and  StaU,  London,  1786.  and  TJiS  Di- 
fin$  Ugailien  ^  J&Mt,  1188-41,  2  Tola.  The 
htterwaidiracted  against  the  I)eiit8;  It  won 
great  fame,  and  provoked  many  attacks,  which 
he  answered  in  Rennark*,  1745.  HLs  Vindication 
of  firjti'n  Esuay  nn  Mtin,  17:19.  was  the  nKiaiis 
of  advancing  his  fortunes  and  hclpiuf:  him  ti) 
a  wealthy  marriai^c  He  publislicd  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  1747,  and  Julum,  1750.  lu 
1757  he  was  made  dean  of  Durham,  and  in 
1760  bishop  of  Olouoester.  11c  attacked  the 
HethodisU  in  The  JMrin^  of  Grace,  1762  ; 
annoed  in  oontioVMBV  with  Biahop  Lowth. 
aM  foanded  the  Wannrtoo  Leotnre  (1768), 
to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  from 
the  prophecies.  lie  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
talents  and  generous  nature,  an  intellectual 
athlete,  a  ready,  "  rude  antl  arropant"  dis- 
putant, who  (however  Hinccrcly  j  nrf:ur<l  rather 
lor  victory  tlian  for  truth,  and  accomplished 
rather  the  display  of  mental  jwwer  than  any 
«olid  and  permanent  result.  Hit  works, 
edited  by  Bi.nhop  Hurd,  and  crataining  more 
Of  The  Dvtine  LnaUeUt  appeared  in  7  vole.. 
1TB8,  and  In  IS  Ton..  1811.  (See  alao  TVoeto, 
1789 ;  Letten,  1806.  and  StUeHen  from  Un- 
published Pctpen,  1841.  file  Ufe  was  wHiten 
by  Bishop  11  urd.  1794  [enlaifed,  ISfiO],  and 
by  J.  8.  Watson,  1863.)  P.  M.  B. 

Ward,  William  Hayes,  D.D.  (UaiverBity 
of  New  York  and  College  of  New  Jeney, 
1878).  LL.D.  (Amherst  College,  Manachu- 
■etta.  1885),  Oonio^ationaUst ;  b.  at  Abing- 
ton,  ifasB..  June  w.  1888  ;  studied  in  Union 
Theologiail  Seminary  of  New  York,  ltV>6-57  ; 
held  various  pastoral  cliargea  ;  was  profcfwor 
of  Latin  in  Hipou  College,  WiM-on.sin.  iHHrt- 
67,  and  became  associate  e<litor  of  the  y«w 
York  IndepeniU  itt  in  IbOfc).  and  in  1871  puper- 
intending  editor.  Ue  was  director  of  the 
Wolfe  ficploratlon  to  Bahjlonla,  1884^ 

Wardlaw,  Ralph, D.D.  (Yale,  1818),  Scotch 
Congretrutiouali'^t  ;  b.  at  Dalkeith,  6  m.  s.e. 
of  Edinburgh,  Dec.  22,  1779  ;  d.  at  Glasgow. 
Dec.  17.  18:»3.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  Unl- 
Tersity,  and  was  pastor  in  that  city  from  1808, 
and  professor  or  theology  from  1811.  He 
published  a  Selection  of  Bj/tune,  (Glasgow, 
1808,  Oth  ed. .  1820.  and  books  on  The  Sodnian 
ChntroMny,  1814, 8d  ed. ,  1815 ;  Unitariani*m, 
London.  1816  ;  EceUnnHte*.  Edinburgh,  1821  ; 
lufnnt  n<ipti»m,  1825  ;  A^iiirnnr/'  of  Faith, 
GfasL'ow.  is:',0;  The  Sabbath.  London.  1832; 
Cnil  Entnhltuhment*  of  ChrititinnHy,  Glasgow, 
1832;  Chrintinn  Ethir»,  Loudon, "  1833  ;  The 
Atoneineid,  Glasg(^,  1844  ;  Con(jrega(ional 
Independency,  1848.  and  The  Miracles,  Edin- 
borgh.  1862.  Mis  lectures  on  theology  (£din> 


burL'h,  m.'>6-r)7,  3  vols.),  Proverb?  (Edin- 
burgh, 1861,  3  vols.),  Kf)man«  (London,  1861, 
3  vols.),  James  {18621.  and  Zcchariah  (£dln> 
burgh,  1862),  appeared  postiiumously.  Some 
of  his  twelve  hymns  have  been  much  used. 
(See  his  life  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander.  Edin- 
burgh, 1856.)  P.  M.  B. 

Ware,  H«nry,  D.D.  (Harvard.  1806),  Uni- 
tarian ;  b.  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  April  1,  1764  ; 
d.  at  CainbriiU'e,  July  12,  1845.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  178.5  ;  was  pastor  at  Hing- 
ham,  17H7-lb05,  and  Hollis  professor  of  divin- 
ity in  Harvard,  1805-45.  His  election  to  this 
post  was  earnestly  opposed  as  denotingg  a 
transition  in  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  ool* 
lege,  andcatmed  the  beginning  of  the  Unttarlatt 
controversy.  Ware  published  Lettert  to  THn- 
itarianM  and  Calrini»t»,  Cambridge,  Ma.ss., 
1S'2(<.  in  an.swt  r  td  I..  Woods'  I^tdr^tc  C'ni- 
tiin'iin.'<,  (iiiii  au  lu'iniry  into  the  Fouuthition, 
En'ilnirm,  and  T'  'ithM  of  litliffion,  Camhrulfzc, 
Mass..  and  London,  1«42,  2  vols.  His  son, 
Henry  Ware,  Jr..  D.D.  (Harvard.  1884),  b. 
at  Hingham.  Mass.,  April  21,  1784;  d.  at 
Pramingham,  Mass..  Sept.  tt,  1848;  grad- 
uated at  Harrard,  1818 ;  waa  pastor  of  the 
Second  Ohnrehtn  Boston,  1817-w,  and  Park- 
man  professor  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  1880-42.  He  edited 
the  Chriifiiin  Disciple  nnd  wrote  Hinta  on 
KrfciHiHrraHti'H.i  rnnrhi !,<; ,  Hoston.  1824  ; 
F'Tinntiiin  uf  tht-  <'I<rixlinfi  t' hnrncitr .  1S31, 
and  8un<lry  memoirs,  iKx-ms,  etc.  A  few  of 
his  hymns  have  Ixfn  much  used.  Four  vol- 
umes of  sclii  tions  from  his  writings  were 
edited  bv  C".  Kobliins.  1846-47,  and  a  memoir 
b;  bis  brother.  J.  Ware,  184A.  2  vols.  Uis 
wife,  Mary  Lotell  Ware  (d.  18M).  was  the 
subject  of  a  well-known  memoir  by  E.  B. 
Hall.   ia52.    His  brother,   William  Ware 

,  (17i*7-18o2),  the  most  brilliiint  nunibt  r  of  tliia 
faniilv,  wrote  the  historical  romances /^  /(('''it/, 

I  N     Yori[.1887i  ./luftriicm.  1888,  and /"/M/i, 
1841.  F.  M.  B. 

Warfield,  Benjamin  Brecfcinridgg,  D.D. 

(  (College  of  New  Jersey,  IHSO),  Presbyterian: 
I  b.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  5,  IWl  ;  gradu- 
'  ntcd  at  Princeton  College,  1^71,  and  Theologi- 
cal Si-minary,  1876,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fesiior  of  New  Testament  language  and  liter- 
ature at  Western  Theological  Seminarr, 
Alhghsny,  Pa.,  In  1879,  and  professor  of 
•fMtOitto  th««AiM]r  in  Princeton.  1887.  He 
Is  tho  aiilbor  of  iM  JklmlM(<<oi»  C»  Ms  Itefuof 
CrUidem  ef  the  Nm  Tutament,  New  York. 
1887. 

Warneck,  Qasta^,  Ph.D.  (Jena,  187(0i, 

D.D.  thou.,  Halle.  1888),  German  Prote-jlant: 
b.  at  Naumburg,  Prussian  Saxony.  March  6. 
18S4 ;  studied  tlieologr  at  Halle ;  held  varlott 
pastoral  cbarses.  and  edits  sinoe  1874  the 
Affaemeine  Mimiont  Ztitj>chrfft,  Gtttersloli. 
Of  his  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  misrioaa 
(for  \ht  see  Eii'\i/clojMTdi<i  of  Licing  Dinnee^ 
now  incorporated  witli  the  Sfhaff  llfrzog  Sn- 
eych>i>mliii)  may  be  mentioned  in  Eng.  tnuis., 
MfKiern  iIiiu<ions  and  C'llturc,  Edinburirh, 
1883  :  Outline  of  the  Hix1'>ry  of  Prntestant 
Misxiorm,  l.^K4  ;  and  in  the  original,  .\fiimon*- 
1  tfundtn,  Gtitersloh,  1878  cqq..  Pn>t'ii('ttiti»che 
I  Beieuchtung  der  rimieehen  Angrige  »Mf  die 
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mutgeUtehen  Eeidenmimon,  1684-1885,  2 
pwtt ;  UUramanUme  MUaMttdt,  1881k. 

Warren,  William  Fairfisld,  D.D.  (Ohio 
Wesliyaii  UiiiviTsitv,  Delaware.  O.,  1862), 
LL.D.  (Wosli  viiu  tniveruity,  Middletown, 
Conn..  1874\,  Methodist  ;  b.  at  WilHamsburg, 
Mass..  March  13,  ;  gmtluated  at  .Middle- 
town  Weslevnn  Universltr,  1853  ;  entered  the 
Metbodkt  ministry.  18M';  studied  at  Berlin 
•Bd  Halle,  and  tmvdled  in  UmEmS.  1856-«8  : 
WM  acting  preatdent  of  Boaton  Hieological 
Seminary,  1806-71,  and  president  of  Bmton 
University  since  1873.  He  is  the  author  of 
fitradise  Fbund  ;  The  CnidU  of  (he  Human 
Baee  at  the  North  Pok.  Boston.  ISyn,  r,ih  ed.. 
same  year;  la  the  Foot*(e^>»  of  Arminiut  : 
A  Jklightaome  Pilgrimage,  Ixew  York,  18ti8. 

Watch.Night,  Keeping.   The  name  for  the 

Methodist  ]iru(  Itci'  nf  holding  a  si-rvirc  on  the 
last  hovirn  of  tlie  old  year  to  midui^lit  is  so 
called.  Tliere  were  formerly  mcc-tings  of  this 
character  held  at  night  on  other  days. 

Water,  H0I7.  See  Holt  WAtm,  p.  87A. 

Water  of  Joaboj^.  See  Jbaloitbt,  p.  484. 

Waterland,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
17 — I.  C'liiirch  of  Kn<;limd  ;  b.  at  Wa.sely, 
Lincolnshire,  Kn^'land.  Fei).  14,  1»V^8  ;  d.  in 
London,  Dec.  23,  1740.  He  iMname  a  fellow 
of  JIagdalcn  College,  Cambridge,  17()4.  and 
Itanwrter,  1718 ;  chaplain  to  Oebrgc  I.,  17j4  ; 
ledor  of  EUiqgluun,  1718,  and  of  St.  Austin 
atid  St.  Faith,  London,  1780 ;  chanoellor  of 
York,  1728 :  canon  of  Windsor,  1787 ;  rlcar 
of  Twickenham  and  archdeacon  of  Middle- 
sex. 1730.  He  i.s  eminent  as  a  patristic  schol- 
ar, a  champion  of  orthfMlo.vy,  and  a  fair- 
minded  and  uncmbittered  controversialist. 
B«'sides  much  agaiiwl  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
Whitby,  Middleton.  Tindal.  and  others,  he 
w  rolu  a  Critical  History  of  the  Alhamiinan 
Vrttd,  Cambridge.  1724.  n.  e.  Oxford,  1870. 
and  a  BnUHmfiht  Doctrine  of  the  Euehariet. 
1787,  n.  e.  Oxford,  1888.  Hia  works,  with  a 
memoir  hy  Bishop  Van  Mldert,  were  col- 
lected in  "11  vols..  Oxfoid,  1823-28,  and  in 
6  vols.,  1843  and  1856.  F.  M.  B. 

Wateon,  Ridiard,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1771), 
F.H.8.  (17—),  bishop  of  Llandafl ;  b.  at  Hev- 
ersham,  near  Kendal.  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  1737  ;  d.  at  Calearth  Park,  "West- 
moreland, .July  2.  1816.  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  17."4  ;  l>ecame  a  fellow, 
17fl<i ;  professor  of  chemistry  (of  which  he 
then  knew  nothing),  K'li,  and  of  ilivinily, 
1771 ;  gained  various  other  i)n  ferments,  which 
1m  was  allowed  to  retain  when  appointed  to 
•  MOT  Welsh  bl<ihopric.  1782.  A  liberal  in 
poHtiea  and  rellgton.  with  Ideas  far  ahead  of 
his  age,  he  loet  the  favor  of  the  rulbe  pow- 
ers, and  withdrew,  1789.  to  a  farm  in  nU  na- 
tive  coiinty  His  character  was  an  extraor- 
dinary ciinil)iuation  of  manly  virtues,  with 
aliiKisf  (  ynical  indiderenie  to  duties  aiu!  in- 
ordinate worldly  ambition.  His  Ajfloi/i/ for 
Christianity,  Cambridge,  1770,  and  Apology 
for  Vte  BiUe.  London,  17&6.  in  answer  to  Gib- 
bon and  nyne  respectively,  were  highly 
Tallied.  was  his  CoUtetiM  ti  Theological 
'  DrwtU,  Cambridge,  im  6  voIi.,9d  cd.,  1791. 


InSToli. 


tobiography  was  published  by 
la.,  Loooon,  1817.  F. : 


Watson,  Richard,  Wealeyan ;  b.  at  Bar- 

ton-upon-tlumber,  Lincolnshire.  Feb.  23. 
1781  ;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1888.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  at  fourteen,  but 
stxju  after  Ixagan  to  preach,  and  published  in 
1800  an  AifAogy  for  the  Ptoplf  rnlUd  .VethodiiU 
(London).  From  1801-12  he  was  in  the 
Methodist  New  Connection.  Returning  to 
the  WealeTaaa,  he  helped  organize  thdr  inis> 
sionary  society,  1818,  and  was  one  of  Us  aecre* 
tarics,  1816-80.  By  his  Defmee  of  theWeite^ 
(III  Meth'>di$t  Mitni'im  in  Iht  Wmt  Itulien,  Lon- 
don, 1817,  and  otherwise,  he  furthered  the 
anti-slaverv  cause.  His  Cvurermtionti for  the 
Young,  1830;  Uf,  of  John  WtxUy,  1831  ;  Bib- 
lieal  and  Theoloffi<-<il  Dictionary,  1832.  10th 
ed.,  1850,  R'p.  in  New  York,  1H,'"»3  ;  f>}K>iii(ion 
of  Matthfir  and  Mark,  1833,  and  S^rmonii  and 
6k£tche«  qf  SermoHi,  1884,  8  Tols..  have  all 
been  popular  and  useAiI  fai  his  dammhiatiott. 
His  most  important  work,  Theolegieal  ItuU- 
tutes,  1828-24,  8  vols.,  "has  been  the  moral 
and  scientific  standard  nf  Metliodisni.  "  (See 
the  Awdyxis  of  it  bv  Dr.  McClintock,  1842, 
Included  in  the  Xe\v  York  edition  of  1850.) 
Ills  works,  with  a  life  br  T.  Jackson,  were 
collected  tn  13  toIs.,  London,  1884-37. 

F  M  R. 

WatU,  Isaac,  D.D.  vl"-''''iil'"'gh.  1728; 
Aberdeen,  \'r.l>*).  father  of  Knglish  hyui- 
nody  ;  b.  at  iSouilmmoton,  July  17,  1674  ;  d. 
at  Abuey  Park,  near  London,  Nov.  2.j,  1748. 
He  was  a  mecocious  student,  and  probably 
undemineahis  health  br  overwork.  In  1O0B 
he  became  asaktant  minuter,  and  in  1703  iiaa* 
tor  of  the  Independent  eong^egalJoa  la  Mark 
Lane.  London  ;  the  next  year  ne  had  an  aa> 
sisiant,  and  from  1719  lived  with  SirT.  Ab- 
ney.  His  tirst  book,  Jlortr  I.yiicir,  London, 
17iM5.  svipplitil  seviral  pieces  to  latir  collec- 
tions ;  but  his  Ilj/niiiH  iiiiil  ,'<jiritu'il  Syngt, 
1707.  and  P>«dmii  of  Dand  jnnlolxl  in  the 
Language  of  the  A'ew  Tcrtameid ,  1710,  revo- 
lutionized a  most  imix)rtant  part  of  public 
worship,  and  exerted  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  religious  thouglu  and  feelina  of  most 
Englishmen  and  iunericans  for  the  oentuiy 
succeeding.  Thetr  strength,  simplicity,  and 
directness  commended  tliem  to  the  public 
mind,  and  they  were  quite  poelicul  e  nough 
for  th.'it  day,  though  moiiern  ta.'^te  has  found 
much  in  iluiu  to  reject  or  di.Mipprnvf.  No 
one  who  made  a  business  of  writing  English 
hymns  l¥  fore  \\  .itts  (except  John  Jlason,  who 
produced  comparatively  few)  bad  approached 
nbiiiiitalnt^aBd  no  one  had  fonlMMdi 


ica  nearlj  aa  vdl  fitted  for  general  use ; 
so  ue  Aams  shmI  Si/mns  went  tlutiugh  ia> 
numerable  edl^oMi,  and  heM  the  field  umost 

unrivalled,  except  among  the  Methodists, 
throughout  the  centur>',  supplement's  to  them 
being  put  forth  ns  late  as  1^.36,  His  Dii  ine 
and  }f/nil  S'li'jiifi'r  Chddnu,  1720,  wiTe  long 
extreme!}'  popidar.  (Kher  hvmns  were  adiitni 
In  his  J&liqui'n  Jurcnihg  and  Servionn.  His 
Logic,  1725,  for  a  time  higlily  esteemed  nnd 
mnch  used,  is  now  set  aside,  and  hia  numer- 
ous essays,  tieatisea,  etc.,  are  comparnrively 
unimportant.  Bb  dimeter  was  w  ^plly  ea- 
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tiniiibl'^  aii(i  lovublp,  and  his  doctrinal  opin- 
ions iijodtrate  for  lliat  day.  His  works  were 
collected  io  6  vols.,  1754.  His  life  has  been 
written  bj  Dr.  Johnson  (JUtet  ef  the  Po^t-n), 
OibboBB  (London,  1780),  T.  Slilner  (1H34). 
Southty,  and  8.  Palmer.  F.  31.  B. 

WayUnd,  Francis,  D.D.  (Union.  1H27  ; 
Harvanl.  1829).  LL.D.  (Harvard,  \i<>-2),  Hap- 
tirt;  b.  in  New  York  City,  March  11.  1796  ; 
d.  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  Sepl.  80,  1U65.  Ho 
WM  of  £ngUah  [NNWBtaffe,  U»  lather  beiag  a 
■tlf  •educated  mmlsfeer  wno  came  to  tbto  eoan- 
ttj  in  1798,  and  was  pastor  of  several  Baptist 
Cihmches.  HU  early  training  was  strict  to 
austerity.  Though  not  precocious,  1k'  w  as  a 
poo<l  student,  ana  at  wventwn  was  Rnuiuiited 
from  I'liioii  (Jnllrgr,  S(  i  let  Id 'tjidy,  N.  Y.  He 
studied  niediciue,  coinpleliug  his  courst-  three 
years  later,  but  in  the  last  rear  was  converted 
and  baptized.  FeeliOjK  called  to  the  ministrv, 
he  entered  Andovw  Tbeological  Seminary  in 
1816.  but  after  *  Tear  accepted  an  aopolnt- 
ment  as  tntor  in  Union  Coli^.  In  IsSl  he 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Boston,  wIhto  lie  bcaunc  at  once  a  leader  of 
men.  His  M-riiioiis  <iu  The  M'/ml  Diiniiij/  of 
(hf  yfixni.iH'i h'ntrrpri.if  (Boston,  l-s^ii)  and 
Tkf.  But ii.^*  lilt  A'ly  ri'-'Ui  Citizen{\H2'>)  wure 
widely  circulated,  and  had  a  profound  iudu- 
ence.  In  18id6  he  was  elected  professor  in 
Union  College,  and  the  following  year  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Brown  University, 
Providence,  K.  L.  where  he  did  the  great 
-work  of  Ids  life.  No  educator  of  his  genera- 
tion had  greater  power  to  mould  the  mind 
and  character  of  young  men.  Others  may 
have  been  more  learned,  more  eloquent,  more 
polishod  ;  none  M'cre  greater  teacJiers.  He 
led  the  way  in  all  educatioiiHl  and  mural  re- 
forms, and  left  his  impress  on  all  the  move- 
ments of  his  day.  A  firm  believer  in  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  his  denomination,  he 
was  a  broad-minded  man,  a  catholic  dnletian, 
a  friend  of  every  good  work.  In  every  way 
lie  was  a  great  man— greater,  perhaps, 'in  the 
simplicity  of  his  character  and  tiic  strength 
of  his  Christian  faith  than  in  mental  power, 
learning,  or  the  i  apa<  ity  <if  leatlershiD.  In 
1855  he  resigiifl  tliL'  presi.iency  of  Brown 
University,  and  after  serving  eighteen  months 
as  pastor  "of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Provi- 
dence, spent  his  remaining  years  in  philan- 
thropic work  and  in  authorship.  (See  his 
Moral  Scknce.  New  York,  1885;  PoUUeal 
Sumom^t  1887,  and  LtUdketual  I^Omphv, 
18B4,  teit-books  that  stin  bold  tfaelr  plaoe  in 
schools  and  colleges  ;  also  the  memoir  by  his 
eons,  New  York,  1868,  2  vols.,  and  by  J.  O. 
Uaxnjt  fiostoq,  18»1.) 

Hekbt  C.  Y£i>oer. 


Way  land,  BsBum  XJnoobi,  D.D.  (Brown 

UniTersity,  Providence,  R.  I..  1860).  Baptist  ; 
SOD  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Provideuce,  April 
23,  ISJO  ;  graduate  at  Brown  I  nivcr'^ily, 
184S),  and  at  Newton  Theological  Instiiulicm, 
1850  ;  held  various  pastoral  (  h!trg<  ^  .  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  logie  in  Kalamazoo  ('ol- 
lege,  Michigan,  1865-70,  and  prcsi<lent  of 
Franklin  C^lege.  Indiana,  1870-73,  and  be- 
came in  the  Utter  year  editor  of  Tkt  JSMcnat 
Av«W,  FUQadeliibia. 


Weaver,  Jonathan,  D.D.  (Otterbe-in  Uni- 
versity, WeHterville,  6.,  1878),  Uniteil  Breth- 
ren ;  b.  in  Carroll  County.  U  .  Feb.  23,  1824; 
became  pastor,  1847  ;  presiding  elder.  1852 ; 
general  agent  of  Otterbein  Umversity.  1857  ; 
bishop.  1865.  He  wrote  TA0  BMmrreetion, 
I)a>-too.  O..  1871 ;  Ministerial  Ariory,  1873 ; 
DirineProidd«nee,\9^  ;  UnirrrsitlRettoratiM 
not  Sustained  tfy  th/t  Word  of  God,  1878. 

Wa«k,  the  dIfWoB  o(  time  Into  eeren  days, 
found  auoBC  iMlloiisnDioto  ten  eadi  otber 
—Chinese,  FerorlanB,  etc.— and  hence  tobe- 

attributwl  to  the  order  of  creation.  The  .7ew  s 
hail  only  numeral  names  for  the  davs  of  the 
wcf'k,  exrcpt  tbe  Saliliatli.  Besides  tlie  Week 
of  days  tliey  had  a  week  of  years  or  .seven 
years  ;  and  a  week  of  seven  limes  seven  years, 
or  forty-nine  years,  brought  round  the'  year 
of  Jubilee.  T.  W.  C. 

Wegschsider,  Julius  August  Ludwig,  h. 

at  Ktlbl)clingen,  Brunswick,  Sept.  17,  1771  : 
d.  at  Halle,  Jan.  27,  1841J  ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Hinteln,  Ucsse,  iu 
1806,  and  removed  to  Halle  in  1810.  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rationalists,  and  bis 
In*titutunu$  tfuologiat  Chri$tiana  domuatiea, 
llano,  1814,  6tb  ed,.  im.  le  €0«uldei«d  tbe 
repreeeoMm  expoemott  of  rattooalisile  dog- 
matics. In  Halle,  where  he  worked  in  ])cr- 
feet  unison  with  Gescnius,  he  achieved  an 
immcTi.sc  suree.ss  ;  lui  had  often  800  .students 
in  his  lecture-rrMiiii.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
1880  he  U)i.s  drnounciHl  as  a  bhtspliemer  by 
the  EianijtliiicJu  KirrJttuziitHHg,  and  he  and 
Gesenius  were  placed  Ix^forc  a  committee  of 
investigation.  Meanwhile  the  July  revolution 
broke  out  io  Paris,  and  the  Wegscbetder  case 
was  dro|>ned.  But  from  ttiat  time  ids  leader- 
ship, his  udloenoe,  was  gone. 

Weigel,  Valentin,  b.  at  Grossenhain,  Sax- 
ony. 1538  ;  d.  June  10.  1588.  at  Zsciiapau. 
Sa.\ony.  where  be  had  been  appointed  pastor 
of  a  Lutherea  oonaregatioD  in  1067.  During 
his  lifetime  nothbg  wae  beard  about  bia 
heresy,  but  some  years  after  his  death  his 
cantor,  Wcikcrt,  published  his  writings,  which 
teach  a  mystic  pantheism,  a  blending  of  Paia- 
ceUus  ancl  Tauler.  Wcikcrt  wa.s  expelled 
from  his  ofllce  and  the  books  were  publicly 
burned,  but  a  «ect  had  nevertlieles.?  been 
formed.  (See  Hilliger.  Fata  et  »fHpUi  Valcn- 
Uni  WeigriU,  Wittenberg,  1721 ;  Opel,  Vol. 
ir«^  Letp^.  1864.) 

Weights  and  Measured.  Tlie  ancient  He- 
brews weighed  all  (lie  gold  and  silver  Ui^ed  in 
trade.  The  shekel,  the  mineh,  the  talent, 
were  all  originally  names  of  weights.  The 
"sliekelof  the  saacluaiy"  (Ex.  xxx.  1^  de- 
noted aot  one  dtfterent  from  the  commia 
shekel,  but  ttub  standard  weight,  preserved  in 
some  apartment  of  the  sanctuary.  Tbe 
wcight.s  of  the  Jews  were  the  tfuk'd  (Amos 
viii.  f)),  b;ilf  an  ounce  nvoinlupois  ;  the  juinch 
or  niuKi  (E/.ek.  xlv.  12),  1(K»  sbek.k  or  50 
ounees  =  '.S  jwunds,  2  ounces  a",  oinl  ,;]M3is  ; 
and  the  Uiknt  (2  Sam.  xii.  80),  800U  shekels, 
80  maneh,  1500  ounces  =  98  pounds,  12  ounces 
aToiidupols.  The  Roman  money  mentioned 
in  tlie  New  Testament  is  thus  ralued  in  U.  8. , 
wilnage  i.infts  sa  1.67  da.;  %  mltse  s  1  fiv' 
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thing  =  3.76  tItLi  4  ftvOings  =  1  peony  = 
19  eta  i  100  penoe  ss  1  povmd  s  •l&OO. 
VbuMmm  ov  LnrarB  were  d«lf«d  fNNn 

fhe  human  bodv,  i.e.,  from  the  flnnr,  hand, 

and  arm,  not  the  foot  or  pace.  The  hand- 
bmidth  (1  Kiniis  vii  2fl)  wn«  the  breadth  of 
tour  rtugers,  fruni  3  to  H|  iuehes.  Theiipan 
(Lam.  ii.  20)  was  the  disiauio  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  tittle 
linger,  stretched  a.<«  far  apart  as  poasible,  say 
9  to  10  inches.  The  niM,  the  dutanoe  from 
the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  iniddio  flnger, 
about  18  incbfla.  The  diSeraot  axpfKma 
aiMmt  fhfa,  ndi  m  "the  ooUt  of  a  man" 
(Dent.  Hi.  11).  "  the  flnt  mea«ui«"  (2  Chron. 
m.  8).  a  great  cubit"  (Ezek.  xli.  8),  show 
that  it  varied.  Thv  fathom  (Acts  xxvii.  2H) 
was  from  6  to  6i  ffcl  Tlie  nifii»iiriii'j  rud 
(Ezek.  xlli  18)  was  6  cubits,  or  from  10  to  11 
fe<'t,  and  tlie  mfa*Hring  line  (Ztn  h.  ii.  1)  was 
146  feet  The  furlong  {Luke  x\iv.  18)  wa.sa 
Greek  measure  =  one  eighth  of  a  mile  or  4<) 
rods.  The  milr,  mentioned  only  once  (Matt. 
V.  41^  'Was  the  Roman  miliarium,  whidi  con- 
fainaa  lOUO  paces  s  1618  yards ;  trattho  Jew- 
ish mile  was  longer  or  snorter  according  to 
the  pace  In  au  iii  the  TsriouR  parts  of  the 
country.  Tiio  Stth'mfh  Ihty'ti y>in-n<i/  [Arin  j. 
13)  Wii'^  the  (listniicc  tradition  suiil  one  nii<;ht 
tnivi  I  OH  th"  ri'^t  iiiy  witliout  brejiking  the 
law,  at>out  seven  cisrhtlis  of  a  mile.  A  day't 
jtnrneg  (Nam.  xi.  31.  Luke  ii.  44)  indicated 
the  distance  wliich  a  person  ordinarily  acoom- 
pli.shes  on  foot  or  on  a  camel,  about  20  miles. 

MBAaoMM  <NP  Capacttt.  The  dry  meas- 
ures were  the  «a6or  Aaft  (MZmo)  (2  Kings  tI. 
25),  one  third  of  an  omer  or  8  pints  ;  the  omer 
(a  ghf(tf).  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  or  6  pints 
(Ex.  xvi.  86)  ;  tlio  n'-afi  Uiutisure),  one  tliird  of 
an  enhah  or  '20  pints  (IJeii.  xviii.  6,  Matt.  xiil. 
83,  Luke  xiii.  t21),  tlie  ordinary  measure  for 
household  purpo«'s  ;  Xhv.  i i)hah  (Num.  v.  I.'), 
Judges  vi.  U>,  Ituth  ii.  17),  10  omcrs  or  8 
seahs  =  60  pints  ;  the  homi-r  or  r»r  (Isa.  v. 
10),  tlM  largest  drv  measure  of  the  Hebrews, 
100  omen  or  600  pints,  about  8  of  our  bosh- 
eta.  The  Roman  mmff  at.  trBD8iated"baiUi" 
(Matt.  V.  15).  was  nearlj  tlM  same  M  the  Bag- 
llsh  pock. 

The  li(iuid  nu  asnrcs  were  the  (basin), 
whirh  was  the  smallest,  and  contuineil  one 
twelfth  of  a  liin  or  about  five  sixths  of  a  pint 
(Lev.  xiv.  10) ;  the  liin,  one  sixtli  of  a  bath 
or  10pint8(Ex.  xxix  40) :  the  hith.  tlie  largest, 
and  containing  one  tenth  of  a  hnmer,  7i  gal- 
lons or  60  pints  (1  Kings  vii.  20,  laa.  y.  10). 
Thejlribtn  (John  iL  6)  was  a  Orrek  mearare 
eotttaiaing  1\  galloiM.  T.  W.  O. 

Wel«i,B«rnhard,  D.D.  (Halle      1868  [?]), 

German  T'rotestatit  ;  b.  at  Konii:sl)erii,  June 
2^J,  XH'Zl  ,  studied  there,  at  llnlle.  and  in  lier- 
lin,  and  was  appointed  prof i«sor  of  tiieoloirv  ' 
at  Kiel  in  18.'i7,  and  iu  Ikriin  in  1877.  lie 
has  written,  anioni;  other  learned  and  able 
works,  lAhrbuch  der  Inhlixfhfn  ThetAogu  deM 
y.  T.,  Berlin,  1888.  5th  ed.,  1888,  Eng.  trans., 
BOMeal  T/uokaf«fth$  Ntn  Te$tament.  Edin- 
bunh,  1889-68. 8  vols.  :2tet  MareusemngeUu  m 
unaaeiiu  gynoptitrAen  ntraitelen,  BerHo,  1878 ; 
Dot  JlfaUMu$e9anffeUum  und  teint  JAuat-PoT' 
eBrim»  Halle,  1676 ;  itat  L*m  Jmt,  Beilfai, 


1882,  2  vols.,  3d  ed..  1888.  Eng.  trana.,  Tk» 
Life  ofjaut,  Ediabuq^  1666^  8  vols. :  Lehr- 
buehdtrBtnttUvHKgki^iiuJhiitTkituimetU,  1886. 
2d  ed..  1880,  Eng.  tians.,  Introduction  to  the 
Nete  Testament,  London  and  New  Vork,  1886, 
2  vols.  Bcfides  he  has  written  in  tlie  so  callwi 
new  edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary  the  vols, 
on  Mattheu.  Mark,  Luke^  Johtt, 
Timothy,  and  1  ilua. 

WsisM,  ChrijUan  Bamaaa,  b.  tt  Leipzig, 
Auff.  10. 1801 ;  d.  there.  Sept.  16. 1866 :  w«i 

ErofesBor  of  plif losophy  in  the  xuAffomj  of 
is  native  city,  but  has  exercised  some  influ- 
ence also  on  theolojtv  bv  his  Phil/Mufphim-he 
Dogmaiik,  I^'ipzip,  IHH.VfJ'i,  3  vols.;  7>/V  irun- 
gelitehe  GeechichU,  18U8 ;  IHe  Zukuti/t  der 
rvangdkeh.  Kirtks.  1640,  ele. 

WelLi,  Edward,  b.  about  1665  :  d.  1727, 

at  Cotteahueh,  Ix'icestershirc,  England,  where 
he  was  rector  since  1717  ;  piihii'-ln'd  .1/*  /A//> 
for  thf  iii'tre  Eiiny  uiul  (  'luir  L'li'h  rftitudiuij 
of  th,  UiAy  Srriptun*,  1709-28,  21  parts,  in- 
cluding an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, an  English  trandattoD,  notes,  etc. 

Welsh  OalvlnlBtic  Msthodlst  Ohoroh. 

SeePBBSBTTKKIAN  CuUBCHiW,  Wales.  p.  748. 

Weinunuen,  Jaiius,  b.  at  Hameta-on  the- 

Weser,  May  17,  1H44 ;  studied  at  G&ttingcn, 
1863-65  ;  was  njipointed  professor  in  the  theo- 
loRical  fai  Kltvof  (In  ifswald,  1872  ;  professor 
in  the  i)liil(>so|.]dcal  facultv  of  Halle.  1882  ; 
in  that  of  Marburg,  IHH.'j.  lie  is  tln'  forrinost 
representative  in  Germany  of  destructive  bib- 
lical criticism  ;  particularly  known  for  his 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  wrote  7«Et 
der  mrher  Snmtult,  Gdttingen,  1871  :  PliarU 
meer  unA  Saddueaeer,  Grelfswald.  1874  ;  Pro- 
Ugomena  mr  <?MUeAfe  Ttra^U,  Berlin,  1878, 
3d  cd.,  l«8fl,  Enp.  trans..  IliMory  of  lerad, 
Edinbur;,'h  and  f.oudon,  1885  ;  Siiznn  tind 
Vortirtxit.n,  i.,  1884  ;  ii.,  188.)  ;  iii..  Iss;  ,  iv., 
1888  ;  I}U  (Jumpoailion  dee  Jlejrattur/n)  und  der 
ftietoriitiun  Btmtr  4et  JUle»  Teikmmi;  1860. 

Werkmetster,  Benedikt  Maria  von,  b.  at 

All^au.  Upjx-r  Suabia,  Oct  22,  1745;  d.  at 
Steinbach.  near  Stuttgart,  .luly  16,  1828  ;  en- 
tereti  the  lienetiictiue  order  in  1764  ;  studied 
theolt)gy.  and  was  in  1796  apjxjinled  jvi!-tor 
of  Steinbach,  though  he  was  susjiccted  of 
JosephinLsm,  (q.v.)  His  Jietenn  tloM  die  bei  den 
Proteetanten  UbUchen  Ehetdm^men  aueh 
noM  kathMmiktu  OmnOmtrngmffAtd,  1804. 
made  a  great  s<'nsation 

Wemsdor^  QottUeb,  b.  at  8chf>newalde, 
Feb.  25.  1688;  d.  at  Wittenberg.  Jidy  1. 
1729  ;  waa  •Qooefudvcly  professor  of  theology. 

firovost  at  the  cathedral  church,  and  super- 
ntendflBt-gaaerBl  at  Wittanbaig.  In  hisJSis 
atu^oriteOeabfvrHm  igmieliemm  be daimi a 
kind  of  mediate  inspiration  for  theijmbcflcal 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Wartheim,  The  Bible  o£  is  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  by  J.  L.  Hcbmidt. 
published  at  Wertheim,  1785.  as  the  first  fa* 
stalment  of  a  trsnslstion  of  the  whole  Bible. 
If  the  work  had  heoa  Qompleled,  it  would 
havebeeB  the  Bible  tiandation  of  the  RattoO' 
aUsts,  hut,  Tehemently  danonnoed  by  the 
thMiogiaaa,  tte  wwk  waa  stopped  by  tba 
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pdiirp,  and  tha  pvt  twiMd  WW  Mkad  and 

cuutJM-aied. 

Wetal,  Johum  von,  one  of  the  men  who 
In  the  15th  century  perfomiad  woilc  prepara- 
toty  for  the  KeformaUon  of  the  I6II1 ;  died  aa 
M  oU  nwa  la  PriMa  la  USl.  But  little  is 
known  of  hfe  life.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
University  of  Erfurt  in  the  det^ade  Ijetween 
1445  and  1456.  in  the  last  of  thcw;  years  l>ein>f 
iniido  DiKtitr  of  TJieolofTv.  The  lnunauistic 
spirit  wii.s  lontrolliiii;  at  I-lrfurl  iu  this  ptriod, 
and  Wofic'l  cxcrcisod  an  intiuuncL-  which  was 
felt  later  by  Martin  Luther.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Eirf  urt  he  compoaed  the  tract  upon 
indulgences  which  was  aubaequeat^  the 
cause  of  bia  accuaatlon  and  coademantion. 
la  1468  we  Had  lilm  vioe-fector  of  the  unlvcr- 
aily,  and  about  1460  he  was  called  to  some 
place  upon  the  Rhine  us  preacher.  His  trial 
occurrra  in  1 170,  and  he  recanted  his  "  er- 
rors" and  subniitteil  to  the  chindl,  though 
not  proi'urin'r  re!c:Lsi>  thereby. 

Tlir  work  ujion  imlulijences  liogin.s  with 
denying  that  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
ciiurch  upon  the  penitent  are  Identical  with 
the  temporal  punishments  preacilbed  bv  Qod. 
The  canon  la«r  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
natter  of  the  dlvlae  forglTeneas  of  sins.  God 
akme  fonlTea  dna  upon  true  repentance. 
The  priest  la  afanply  the  minister  of  thu  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  The  divine  forgiveness 
remnvi  s  only  the  eternal,  not  the  temporal 
cotisequence.s  of  sin.  The  power  of  the  keys 
cannot  susjHjnd  the  divinely  imposed  temporal 
penalty.  Hence  indulgences  are  to  be  re- 
jetted.  So  nl.so  the  doctrine  of  a"tna8ure 
of  the  church."  consisting  in  tbesupereioga- 
toiy  works  of  the  saints.  If  there  were  bucJi 
a  treaeure,  Qod  alone  could  bestow  anything 
of  It  upon  any  soul.    Indulgences  are  ;»Vr 

In  the  doctrine  of  salvation  We.-<4»1  occupied 
the  position  of  the  theoloir^'  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  tau;j:ht  thi"  infu-ion  of  grace  and 
the  valielitv  of  huinan  nierit.  For  the  Ik'sI 
account  of  his  life  see  Uhnann's  Bitformert 
Ufcre  tht  RtfbrmaiiM.  fTH.  F. 

Wesley.  The  Wesley  family,  made  fa- 
mous by  the  religious  reformation  wrought 
in  England  throiifih  the  lal)ors  of  one  of  its 
members,  is  of  honorable  dcM  cnt.  It.s  origin 
is  traceti  Imrk  to  Guy  do  "VN'elli  sh  y.  wlicj  was 
made  a  thane  in  UHM  by  Athelstan,"  and  whose 
home  was  at  Welswe,  Somerset.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  (of  whose  connection  with  the 
faouly  of  the  reformer  see  further  notice  un- 
der Cbarkia  Wesley)  spelled  his  aaoM  Wesley 
aatli  ITM,  when  he  adopted  the  form  of  Wd* 
lesley.  Tlie  immediate  ancestors  of  John  Wes- 
ley called  the  name  Westh  y  until  his  father, 
Sairiucl.  s<nne  lime  after  i-iiterlag  Ozford, 
cltuugeU  it  to  its  pruauut  form. 

SMMJii.  WESLEV,  the  father  of  the  refonner, 
was  bom  at  Winterbom,  Whitchurch.  Dor- 
aetshlre,  Dec.,  HUt2  d.  at  Epworth.  April  25, 
ITJiT).  tie  was  the  son  of  John  Westley  and 
grandsfin  of  Bartholomew  Westley,  two 
leanud  divines,  both  of  wh<»m  were  ejected 
from  their  livings  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
(1662).  The  grandfather,  Bartholomew,  after 
this  supported  himself  as  a  physidaa,  a  prao* 


tiee  so  common  among  the  ejecteii  ministers 
that  one  wittily  wild  to  the  commissioner 
who  turuiii  him  out,  '*  I  perceive  that  this  is 
like  to  occuaion  the  death  of  many. ' '  John 
after  his  ejection  led  a  precarious  life  as  a 
disaenting  preacher  until  his  early  death,  about 
1678.  Samuel  Wesley  was  designed  by  hto 
f^unlly  for  the  diaaeating  ministry,  and  was 
educated  In  several  dlnentlng  academies,  but 
being  led  by  a  controversy  to  examine  into 
the  reasons  for  the  separation  of  the  Noncon- 
formists from  the  state  church,  lie  .secretly 
resolverl  to  join  the  Church  of  England,  lie 
went  to  Oxfonl  without  tin  knowledge  of  his 
family  in  16^i.S,  and  entereil  Exeter  College  aa 
a  "  poor  student."  This  step  gave  his  rel»> 
tires  great  offence.  During  his  college  lifis 
he  published  Maggota ;  or,  Foetm  on  Jintnl 
Sul^  Jftter  before  OmiM  a«5).  Be 
graduated  Jun«.  1688.  and  was  ordained  dea> 
con  a  few  weeks  after.  Alx)Ut  1689  he  mar- 
rie<i  Susanna  Annesley,  the  daughter  ot  a  dis- 
tintruisiicd  Nonconformist  minister.  In  1(>91 
lie  rweived  the  living  of  South  Ormsby,  Lin- 
colnshire. While  here  he  wrote  for  Dunton's 
Alhtnian  Gazette,  an  occupation  which 
brought  him  the  a(  ({uaintance  of  many  liter* 
ary  men.  In  1697  be  was  nuide  rector  of  Ep- 
worth. Llnoolnahire,  by  order  of  Queen  Mary, 
to  whom  ha  had,  la  U80^  dedicated  his  l4f€ 
of  OhriH  tn  fcrw.  Bsmud  Wesl^  rerersed 
the  tradition  of  his  family  by  showing  himself 
a  strong  Churchman  and  Tory,  but  he  was 
leame<l,  laljorious,  and  godly,  a  toutrast  in 
these  resiH'cts  to  most  of  tlie  state  clergy  of 
the  day.  The  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life 
at  Kpworth  were  full  of  trouble.  Uis  living, 
nominally  of  £300  value,  rarely  yielded  over 
£W)  a  year.  Tlie  small  living  of  Wroote, 
added  in  1726  to  his  cure,  brought  him  biit  a 
trifle.  He  had  aiaeteeachildiea,  tea  of  whom 
(three  aona  and  seven  daughters)  lived  to  be 
men  and  women.  In  Dec.,  1716,  and  Jan., 
1717,  his  familv  wi  re  disturlx.'d  by  mysterious 
noises,  which  they  lx.-liL-\  ed  to  l)e  su{>ernalural. 
Twic"e  his  house  wiis  burned,  once  to  the 
ground.  Three  times  he  attended  convoca- 
tion as  representative  of  thu  diocf^w:  of  Lio* 
coin,  at  great  expense  to  himitelf.  His  natural 
unpractMalneaa  added  to  misfortune  kept  htm 
constantly  In  debt  He  was  onoe  sent  to  jail 
by  enemua  for  a  snail  Mai,  but  was  released 
by  hia  fUthf^l  friend,  I>r.  Sharpe,  archbishop 
of  Yf>rk.  Notwithstanding  his  troubli  s.  he 
was  devoted  to  learned  Studies  ;  he  unceas- 
inu'ly  toile<l  for  the  s[)iritiial  imiiro\ erncnl  of 
his  |>eople,  encouraijeil  his  sons  to  |)ersevere 
in  the  "  Holy  Club"  at  Oxford,  and  said,  when 
dying,  to  his  son  Charles,  "  The  Christian 
faith  will  surely  revive  in  this  kingdom  ;  yoa 
shall  see  it,  tnough  I  shall  not.  He  was 
burled  "  very  f rurally  yet  decently"  in  Ep- 
worth cburoiyanl.  Among  his  maay  wnt* 
inp,  besides  those  already  ttotieed,  are  Tht 
Ptoui  Communicant  Rightly  Prepared,  1700 ; 
IliMory  of  thf  Old  and  ^fir  Ttftamcnt  in  Ver»e, 
1701  ;  jkiix^  rttiti'-im  <>u  t/if  !{<"k  <>/  J"f>  hi  Ltktin. 
This  last  work  v  a.s  ]iiibli,-heJ  after  his  death. 

SUSANNA  WESLEY,  wife  of  the  above  and 
mother  of  John  Wesley  ;  b.  in  London,  Jan. 
90.  1609 :  d.  there.  Ji4y  S8, 1742.  She  was 
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tbA  d>il^^  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annedey,  a 
iMrMdlroMCHifonDbt  minialor,  aiul  her  edu- 
«atlini  «M  much  above  that  commonly  then 
nedftd  by  women.  While  yet  a  child  she 
joined  the  Church  of  England  from  conric- 
tlon.  She  was  a  great  help  to  her  husband 
in  his  pariah  work,  but  her  chief  claim  to 
fame  rests  uptm  the  religious  truining  she 
gavL-  li«  r  liiFLTf  fuinil}-.  A  woman  of  strong, 
good  sense,  tirm  will,  and  n-al  piety,  she  de- 
TOted  herself  to  th<;  cilucalion  of  her  children, 
pursuing  a  system  which  would  seem  lo  us 
severe,  but  which  certainly  i)roduced  great 
VMOlts  In  her  aooa,  who  loved  and  consulted 
her  until  the  end  of  her  llfB.  Sbekcptadiool 
for  her  children  alz  hoon  A  dijr.  Each  child 
entered  Uiis  school  when  five  rears  old.  and 
was  expected  to  learn  the  alphabet  on  the  llrst 
day  of  school  life,  a  feat  accomplished  by 
('ii:hl  of  them,  tlie  other  two  failing.  During 
her  husband's  absence  at  convr>cation,  in  1712, 
she  held  religious  meetings  at  tlie  rectory, 
reading  pmjers  and  sermons  to  sometimes 
over  8U0  persons.  Her  letters  to  iMT  hnaband 
in  defence  of  tbia  proceeding  we  very  inter- 
esting, and  ahow  her  chender.  Many  of  her 
letters  to  her  sons  after  ihev  left  home  are 
models  of  religious  advice  ana  floe  specimens 
of  English.  It  was  throuLrli  her  counsel  that 
John  Wesley  accented  lav  preachers.  She 
die<l  while  living  in  London  with  her  son 
John,  and  was  buried  at  Bunhill  Fields.  Her 
daughters  showed  talent  tia  well  as  her  sons, 
bat  thegr  married  poorly,  aome  of  them  un- 

SAMuCk  wtSLCV,  Jr..  ddert  soa-of  the  rec- 
tor of  Epworth ;  b.  in  London,  where  his 
father  for  a  time  had  a  curacy,  Feb.  10, 1690  ; 
d.  at  Tiverton.  Nov.  6.  17;i9.  He  went  to 
Westminster  School,  London,  1704  ;  was 
nominated  king's  sdiolar,  1707,  and  entered 
Christ  Chun-h  College.  U.xfonl,  1711.  On  re- 
ceiviug  the  degree  of  M.A.  he  took  orders,  and 
was  made  usher  at  Westminstj-r  School,  where 
he  remained  twenty  years.  While  thus  teach- 
ing he  became  the  friend  of  many  of  the  lit- 
erary Tories  of  the  day,  being  well  acquainted 
with  Lord  Oxford.  Pope,  Swift,  and  Prior, 
as  well  as  with  Addison  and  others  of  the  op- 
posite party.  His  friendship  with  Bishop 
Atterbury.  m  whose  (iefcure  he  wrote  ei)igranis 
on  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  ami  other  Whfgs,  is 
said  to  have  ruim-d  his  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment. He  was  leuriicd,  ijikkI,  and  charitable, 
iie  gave  all  he  could  to  his  father,  and  helped 
his  brotben  idba.  and  CImrlcs  tlirough  col- 
lege. Be  was  one  of  the  founders  of  what  is 
now  St.  Ckorge's  Hospital,  London.  He  had 
the  family  talent  for  poetry,  andpablisheda 
volume  of  poems  in  17S6.  A  second  edftfoB 
of  it  appeared  after  his  death,  in  1748,  and 
in  1862  another  edition,  with  a  life  of  Idm  by 
William  Nichols.  Some  of  his  hymns  are 
still  sunt:.  In  17:52  he  was  made  head  master 
of  Bluiidi'll's  fri  T  LTruininar  .school  at  TivfTton, 
a  position  lie  retained  until  his  death.  Being 
aHi^h  Churchman,  he  was  distrustful  of  the 
new  ideas  promulgated  by  his  brothers.  He 
complains  m  a  letter  to  aia  mother,  "  Thev 
laav«  off  the  Utargy  In  the  ftdds.  Thouca 
"Mx,  WUtelMd  txpiesaes  his  vatna  for  it.  na 


never  onoe  read  it  to  his  tatterdemalions  on 
a  common."  At  the  same  time  be  urged  his 
brothen  to  good  works.  Shortly  after  wilt- 
big  the  above-maalioBed  letter  he  died  quite 
suddenly,  and  was  burled  at  Tiverton.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Itev.  John  Berry, 
a  Church  of  England  clergyman. 

JOHN  WESLEY,  the  founili  r  of  Methodism 
and  the  sou  of  Sanuiel  and  Susanna  "Wesley, 
b.  at  Epwortli.  June  17,  170H  (X.  S.,  June 
28) ;  d.  in  London.  March  2,  1791 .  He  is  said 
to  have  been  christened  Jolin  Benjamin.  In 
1700,  when  his  father's  rectory  burned  down, 
he  narrowly  escaped  death.  In  1714  he  was 
admitted  a  pupil  m  the  CSharteihoose  Sdiool. 
London,  through  tho  kindness  of  the  duke  or 
Huckingliani.  lie  attributetl  the  fcnmlalion 
of  his  good  health  in  after  yi'ars  lo  his  talher's 
command  to  rim  around  the-  Charterhouse 
garden  three  times  every  morning.  In  1720 
he  entered  Christ  ChurcJi  Colh  ge.  U.vford,  as 
a  Charterhouse  scholar,  rcoeiriag  £40 afcar. 
He  was  ordaioed  deacon.  Sept  19,  1728,  hla 
father  by  a  great  rffort  raising  the  mom^to 
par  the  charges ;  and  priest,  Sept.  22. 1'iSS. 
All  his  life  he  had  a  gnat  respect  for  BishoD 
Potter,  by  whom  he  was  oraained  to  both 
offices.  His  lint  sertnou  was  preached  at  Ihc 
village  of  South  Leigh,  near  Witney,  in  1725. 
On  March  17,  172fi.  he  was  electeif  fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  win  re  his  rooms  are  still 
shown.  The  payment  of  the  fees  causetl  the 
usual  pinch  at  home,  but  in  a  letter  to  "  Dear 
Mr.  Fellow-Elect  of  Lincoln."  sending  him 
the  needed  money,  bis  father  njs.  "  Wher< 
ever  I  am,  my  Jack  Is  fdlow  oi  Lfnooin.'* 
He  spent  that  summer  at  home  to  save  «x- 
pcnse,  acting  as  bis  father's  curate ;  be  was 
his  father's  curate  a  second  time  from  Aug., 
1727,  to  Nov.,  1729.  On  his  return  to  Oxford, 
in  172»,  he  found  that  his  lirother  Charles, 
now  at  Christ  Chureli,  was,  with  two  frientls, 
HolxTt  Kirkham  and  William  Morgan,  en- 
deavoring to  lead  a  strict  Christian  life  ac- 
cording lb  the  rules  of  the  church .  I  le  joined 
them,  became  their  leader ;  tlie  number  of 
members  of  die  society  increased,  and  they 
speedily  became  objects  of  ridicule,  being 
called  the  Holy  Club,"  and  "  MethodlstsT' 
Their  "  method  ^'  was  this:  They  attended  the 
s.acrament  at  Chri.st  Chur*  li  on(  e  a  week,  they 
met  together  every  evening  for  relipous  con- 
versation and  prayer,  thev  everv  day  urtrtd 
others  to  a  religious  life,  tlu-y  visited  the  jtri.s- 
oners  in  the  jail,  supplying'  their  needs  and 
releasing  those  who  were  imprisoned  foTMBSll 
debts.  Old  Samuel  Wesley,  as  usual,  encour- 
aged his  sons.  He  wrote  John,  "  I  have  the 
hl^testieaBOBtoUeM  God  that  he  has  given 
me  two  SODS  together  at  Oxford,  to  whom  he 
has  gcaaled  grace  and  counige  to  turn  the 
war  Sffalnst  the  world  and  the  devil."  In 
17:«  Wesley  published  his  tirst  book.  A  (U- 
Urtion  of  Fijriii*  of  l*rayi  r  for  cn  nj  J>.i>/  i>i  (he 
Wefk,  lie  grew  continual! v  mori'  of  a  lii^'h 
Churchman,  and  was  unwilling  to  ask  for  the 
ne.xt  presentation  to  Epworth.  because  he 
thougnt  he  could  bo  holier  "  at  Oxford  than 
at  any  other  place."  Just  before  his  father's 
death,  howevar*  ha  applied  for  the  Uvlag.  and 
m3  to  aseaia  CHNbtwiaitHidtag  tUs 
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prefercuce  for  Oxford,  he  ntled,  Oct  14. 1785. 
as  a  missionary  to  Georgte.  The  fouutler  of 
the  colony.  General  Oelethorix'.  had  been  a 
kind  friend  tn  his  fnthrr.  Cluirlcs  Wwlev, 
who  acrompauiwl  his  brotlier.  soon  returued 
liome,  and  Wcshy  went  iwck  in  l~\iH  after 
iin  unfrviitful  though  toilsome  pastoral*:. 
The  extreme  rigidity  of  the  rules  of  diHciplinc 
he  endeavored  to  Miforce  upon  the  colonixtJi 
would  have  gotteo  any  man  into  trouble. 

trip,  however,  produced  for  him  two  good 
reraUt :  practical  experience,  even  If  dinitree* 
aUe,  ana  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Moravians. 
Immediately  on  landinc  in  England  be  made 
the  neqimintanre  of  iVtcr  Bflhler  (Feb.  7, 
1738).  a  .Moniviun  i»rea(her,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone.  Ou  the  night  of  .May  24,  17<^,  at  a 
Moravian  society  meeting  iu  Alder^gale  street, 
London,  while  ii  person  read  Lullier's  preface 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Itonuutt,  Wcsfey  aays  of 
himself.  "  I  felt  wy  heart  Utmunhr  warmed. 
I  tdt  I  did  tniat  In  Christ,  CturtsTaloiw.  for 
salration ;  and  an  assuranre  was  given  me 
that  hb  had  taken  awny  my  sins,  even  mine, 
and  savffl  me  from  tin-  law  of  tin  nnd  death." 
The  conviction  wliicli  ut  lliis  lnunlilr  service 
flaHhed  upon  tlie  fwiwcrfid  iniTiil  of  "Wesley 
was  the  l>f'>;inning  of  the  evuntri  licHl  reforma- 
tion of  England,  and  the  beginning  also  of 
Methodism.  Three  weeks  after  this  meeting 
Wesley  started  for  Germany  to  visit  the  Mora- 
yiam  at  tkome,  returning  m  Sept.  He  then, 
with  his  brother  Charles  and  whltefield.  be- 
gan preaching  immediate  Justification  by  faith 
with  such  vigor  and  with  such  wonderful  re- 
sults in  the  conversion  of  h<  iirers,  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  nearly  all  of  ilie  (  hurt  lies  of 
London  were  ( loso<l  against  them.  Thereupon 
Whiterteld  begun  preaching  in  the  op<Mi  air  to 
the  colliers  near  Bristol.  Ilis  audiences  rap- 
idly arose  to  10,000  persons.  \Ve.sley,  at  his 
catnatyt  with  much  hesitation,  follow  ed  his 
azamiue,  preaching  out-of-doors  for  the  first 
time  near  Bristol,  April  2, 17S9,  to  8000  per^ 
sons.  Describing  his  reluctance.  Wesley 
says,  "  I  could  scarce  reconcile  myself  at  first 
to  this  strange  way  nf  rreiu  liing  in  tlie  tlekis  ; 
.  .  .  till  very  lately  I  should  have  th(jught 
the  saving  of  souls  almost  u  sin  if  it  hml  not 
been  done  in  a  church."  Hi.s  grxMl  sense 
speittlily  overcame  lii.s  scruples,  ami  he  not 
only  iM^camo  a  great  open-air  preacher  him- 
self, but  insisted  that  all  bis  itinerants  should 
follow  ia  his  footsteps.  At  Bristol  he  em- 
ployed his  first  lay  preacher,  John  Cennick. 
Jiue,  1739.  The  money  difficulties  en- 
countered during  the  builuln^  of  a  chapel  at 
Bristol  this  .same  year  led  hun  to  vest  the 
title  in  himself,  a  prat  tier;  he  followed  for  a 
long  time.  This  s«'cured  I  lie  organic  unity 
of  his  societies.  By  a  d<ed  of  declaration, 
Feb.  28.  1T»4,  he  tnuisferred  his  riglit.s  in  the 
cIuukIh  after  his  death  to  a  conference  of  100 
of  bis  preachers  and  llMir  luoc— ors  forever. 
Tlieortgijial  100  HMO  were  dioaeii  hj  himself. 
In  (hisbody,  called  "The  Legal  Hun- 
dred."  all  the  church  property  of  the  Weslev- 
ans  is  still  vested.  He  withdrew  from  the 
Moravians  in  London  on  account  of  their 
mystical  notions,  and  formed  a  separate  m- 
ciny  at  the  Fknuiday.  Jvlj  89b  1740*  Hera 


his  second  lay  prea^er.  Thomas  Maxfield, 

began  preaching.  The  pro(Misnl  made  by  a 
member  uf  his  Bristol  society,  Feb.  ITi.  1742. 
to  divide  the  society  into  bonds,  in  oider  to 
facilitate  the  raising  of  money,  suggtsted  to 
Wesley  the  idea  of  class  meeting.s.  In  1741 
Wesley  and  Whilefleld  separated  entirely, 
owing  to  Whitefield's  adherence  to  the  doc 
trines  of  Calvinism.  The  diilercuce  between 
them  hagan  with  the  publication  of  Wesley's 
sermon  en  Free  Qraoe  in  1740.  After  a  short 
estrangement  the  two  men.  in  174B.  became 
personal  friends  again.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life  Wesley  was  involved  in  iucesMiut 
controversies  with  both  ('hur(  bnien  and  Cal- 
vinists.  In  1742  he  began  she  long  preaching 
tours  on  which  he  went  every  \  i  ar  until  his 
death.  In  1742  one  of  the  b<  st  known  inci- 
dents of  Wesley's  career  o<5cumtl.  He  was 
at  Epwortb,  his  father's  old  parL^ii,  the  fir^t 
Hunday  of  June.  Romley,  the  curate  in 
ciiarge,  refused  his  aid  in  the  church  service, 
and  nmiseif  meached  against  enthusfaists.  At 
six  o'clock  tiiat  evening  Wesley,  standing  on 
his  father's  tombin  the  churchyard,  pieachid 
to  a  great  cm:  L-atiui:  w  ith  \\(  nd<  rful  <  ITi  1 1. 
This  he  continued  to  do  for  eight  e\cnings. 
A  bas  relief  commemorating  this  event  was 
placed  in  Westndnsler  Abbey  by  Dtan  Stan- 
ley IU  a  memorial  of  AVesIey.  ^\  t>lty  i^ays. 
' '  There  were  scarc-e  any  in  tlie  town  on  wliom 
either  my  fatlier  or  I  had  taken  any  pains 
formerly,  but  the  seed  sown  so  Unl^  since 
now  sprung  up."  The  first  edttlott  of  the 
Oentral  BiiUt  of  the  United  Soeietiet  was  issued 
bj'  John  Wesley,  at  Newcastle  on-Tyre,  Feb. 
2f5.  1743.  The  second  edition,  signc<!  by  Imtli 
brothers,  npixarwl  shortly  after.  On  June 
25,  1744.  Lesley  held  his  first  conference 
at  the  Koundery  Church,  Londoti.  It  con- 
sisted of  ten  persons,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  foiu"  other  clergynaii  who  held  their 
views,  and  four  lay  preachers.  Iu  1747  he 
went  to  Ireland,  huidlog  in  Dublin,  Aiig.  9. 
This  was  tlie  first  of  forty- two  trips  to  Ireland. 
In  1775  Wesley  i.-^sued  A  ('aim  Addnm  to  our 
American  Vdoniin,  a  pamphlet  which  was  an 
abridgment  of  Samuel  Johnson's  Taxntiou  no 
Tuninny.  published  a  short  time  licfore.  The 
address,  which  was  on  tiie  kini:'s  side,  cnusi-d 
a  great  uproar  iu  England  and  nux  li  angry 
feeling  in  America.  Ou  Jan.  1.  1778,  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  his.lr//(i/(((//i  ifaffa- 
tine.  Sept.  2.  1784,  he  ordained  Thoiiius 
Coke,  alratdy  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  be  a  superintendent  or  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  societies  in  Korth  America. 
In  the  same  year  he  issued  The  Sunday  Ser- 
vice of  the  MtthifiiKtx  in  America,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Churdi  of  England  liturjiy.  and 
also  an  abridgment  of  the  English  Articles, 
which  he  reduced  in  numlxT  to  twenty  four. 
Tlic  articles  of  this  book  and  most  of  its  litur- 
gical forms  liave  been  incorporated  by  .Ameri- 
can Methodists  in  their  Discipline.  Aug.  1, 
1785.  he  ordained  three  lay  preachers  to  be 
ndnisters  for  Scothnd.  In  Nov..  1787.  the 
Tolerstion  Act,  not  covering  llieir  position, 
Wesley  directed  his  itinerants  to  take  out 
linn.ses  for  their  places  of  worship  when 
necessary.  Feb.  2U,  1791,  Wesley  nreatlied 
his  last  sflrawB  at  Iirathw bend .  near  MmdcOa 
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FM).  24  iM  wrote  to  WUbarfonie  <n  "  tliat 
•xeemlile  TllklDy."  tiM  ifam  mda.  hb  bsl 

letter.    He  dlbd  at  his  rooms  to  dtf  Road 

Chapel,  March  2,  and  was  hurled  behind  the 
chapel,  Miirch  9.  To  avoid  the  collection  of 
too  great  a  thronp.  liis  fuuenil  took  pluco  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  nioriiiiig. 

Wesley's  career  derives  it,s  extnioniinarv 
character  from  the  fact  that  ho  was  a  iiiau  of 
great  mental  power  and  fine  fx-holurahip,  who 
at  a  time  when  the  poor  of  Englana  wore 
utteiljr  neglected  deroted  himaeuto  ttie  n- 
Uef  of  thflff  i|Mtaal  and  ph jefcal  needi.  He 
enforoed  cleanUness  among  them,  established 
dispensaries,  organizcxl  loan  societies,  homes 
for  strangers  and  orphans,  led  the  way  in  city 
and  foreign  mission  worlt,  and  devel()|)etl  the 
Sunday -sciiool  system.  He  also  was  ainon<r 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  to  found  tract  and 
Bible  societies,  and  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken oppoaers  of  the  slave  trade.  This 
sngleaeas  of  purpose  added  to  great  adminis- 
timttTa  iri>IIUj  gave  liim  unbounded  influenow 
overall  with  vniom  he oaoie imo oontaor,  and 
made  lils  personal  will  law  to  Us  followers. 
HIa  labors  were  prodigious  ;  fn  the  fifty  years 
of  his  tours  throutrli  Off  at  nrilairi  he  trav- 
elled over  2r)0,OH)  miles,  eiiietly  on  horseback, 
and  preache<i  ovi-r  40. (NH)  sermons.  Ili.s 
printed  works,  including  tlic  compilations 
made  for  the  education  of  his  ix!onle,  are  over 
200.  In  person  lie  was  below  medium  height, 
with  health/  oooiplextoll  and  long,  fiowiug 
hair.  -  His  naiioafB  ware  unaiTiK^ted  and 
ooorlaous ;  his  oonvenatioB  was  ag  rcoaUe  and 
oCten  witty ;  his  preacbiDg,  like  his  writing, 
clear,  direct,  and  incisiTe.  During  his  many 
persecutions  and  encounters  with  mobs  he 
never  lost  either  his  head  or  his  courage.  He 
lired  on  the  smallest  {Kissihle  .sum  of  money, 
in  order  to  have  more  for  his  diarities.  in 
his  old  age  he  was  revennl  IhTOUghoOt  Ckwt 
Britain  by  all  classes  of  men. 

He  was  married,  Feb.,  1751,  to  a  widow, 
Mrs.  VazeUle^  who  died.  Oct.  8,  17H1.  The 
msniage  was  made  unhappy  by  the  jealousy 
and  violent  temper  of  his  wife. 

His  best  original  works  arc  his  sermons  and 
Journals.  They  are  puhliHhed  in  seven  octavo 
volumes  by  tlite  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
NawTorfc. 

CHARLES  v/ESuEy,  iho  brother  of  John  Wes- 
ley ;  b.  at  Kp worth,  Dec.  18, 1708 (.some  author- 
ities sjiv  1707) ;  d.  in  London,  March  29,  1788. 
In  1716  he  entered  Weatodnater  School,  Lon- 
don, where  his  brother  Samuel  was  a  teacher ; 
ha  waa  made  a  king's  scholar,  by  which  elec- 
tion the  school  bore  his  expenses,  in  1721, 
and  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
in  1726.  lie  was  the  founder  of  the  Oxfonl 
"Holy  Club."  About  1720  he  nfu.wl  the 
requcit  of  a  kinsnum,  Garrett  Wesley,  of 
Comity  Menth,  In  land,  to  live  in  Irsland  sia 
his  expected  heir.  Garrett  Weslev  consc- 
qnently  adopted  Richanl  CoIU  v,  a  more  dis- 
tant oooneetion ;  this  Richard  was  the  graad- 
fkther  of  the  Duke  of  VelHngton.  In  1T86 
Chsrles  accompanied  his  brother  John  to 
.Georgia,  being  ordained  jost  before  sailing. 
He  was  not  successftd  either  as  j-et  rcfurj'  to 
Gtmeral  Oglethorpe  or  ai  a  preacher  to  the 


than  2000  in  manuscript.    He  is  bv 
oniaidered  the  finert  Jq^mn-wriier  in  ue  Bo^ 


Jul/  86,  1786.  iick  and  dinp- 
peinled.  he  sailed  for  hmna.  Ho  arrived  b 
Baigiand,  Dec  S,  17S6.  having  stopped  at 
Boston,  Mass..  on  the  way.  In  1788  he  re- 
ceived, with  hisbrotiier,  the  instructions  of 
Peter  Bfihler,  and  on  May  21  felt  he  hati  rc- 
leived  thu  a;  su ranee  of  divine  pardon.  This 
same  year  he  hail  his  only  church  preferment, 
being  curate  of  8t.  Marj^'s,  Islington,  Lon- 
don. Here  he  labored  until  his  preaching  of 
justification  by  fuith  caused  his  expulsion. 
Ftcm  I'm  to  1757  he  itinerated  through  Eng- 
land and  WalM.  pvMwIdng' wHh  great  courago 
and  suocem.  On  Jinrll^.  1749.  he  married 
Sarali  Gwynne.  a  Wioish  lady.  The  marriage, 
unlike  those  of  most  of  the  memlKTs  of  the 
Wesley  family,  was  a  very  happy  one.  From 
alwut  17r)7  to  1708  he  dividinl  hu  time  chiefly 
between  the  societies  formed  in  Bristol  and 
London.  In  1708  be  settled  in  London,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death.  He  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Mai7lebone.  This  wsa 
agreat  trisJi  to  hia  brother,  who  desiied  when 
their  end  eame  tiuU  fhev  mould  both  be  binted 
at  City  Road  Chapel ;  but  Charles  wished  Ua 
remains  to  lie  in  consecrated  ground. 

Charles  Wesley  had  not  the  administrative 
ability  nor  the  lirculih  of  mind  of  John.  He 
oppo'icd  his  brotiii  r  s  ordination  of  preacliprs, 
and  was  in  theory  a  strong  C.'hurclinian.  His 
fame  rests  on  In's  hymns,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished over  4000,  antl  left  at  his  death 

s  bv  I 
inueL 

lUh  language.    Hia  oeit  known  hyrai  „ 

"  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul."  This  and  many 
of  his  others  are  sung  bv  all  Christians.  Hi's 
finest  lyric  i>oem,  sometfmes  used  as  a  hj'mn, 
is  "Wrestling  Jacob"  Two  sons,  Charle.* 
and  Siuiiurl,  and  a  tn'andson,  Samuel,  wcro 
not4'd  organists  and  musical  composers.  The 
grandson,  Sjimucl  Wesley,  died  in  1876. 

Literature. — The  most  copious  life  of 
Charles  Wesley  is  Jackson's.  London,  1841, 
2  vols. ;  the  most  readable  of  John  Weslej  it 
Bouthey's,  London,  1890.  Syoia.  Luke  Tjvr- 
man  has  written  the  fullest  account  of  John 
Wesley's  life,  and  enriched  It  with  much  new 
and  original  matter.  I/ondon  ami  New  York, 
1870,  3  vols.  Tlie  same  author  hn-s  written  a 
work  on  the  life  and  timeji  of  Samuel  Wesley 
(Ix>ndon,  1866),  the  father  of  John  and 
Cbarlea.  Gaomn  R  Oftooss. 

Wessel,  Johann,  surnamed  Chuufort  or 
OAsevort,  b.  at  UrOoingea  about  1419 ;  d. 
there,  Oct  4. 1480 :  waa  edocaled  at  ZwoUo 

br  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  under 
Thomas  k  Kempls.  and  lierame  a  teacher 
there  ;  studic<l  and  taught  in  Cologne,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Paris  ;  visit<  (i  liome(1476;  ;  taught 
in  Paris,  Ritst  1,  and  Hcidelbcrp.  but  retired 
finally  to  his  native  city,  and  there  live<l  in 
honoran.lsafety.  although  afraidof  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Ue  published  nothiogduring  his  lifetime ; 
but  many  jeara  after  his  death  his  manuscripts 
were  mbI  to  Luther,  who  published  them  hi 
IMS  in  Wittenberg,  under  the  title  Fitrrttgo 
rtrum  thtohgiearum  vherrinut,  and  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  well  he  had  already  publishe<I 
a  good  deal  himself,  as  otherwise  [leople  might 
have  said  that  be  had  stolen  everything  from 
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Giinsfort.  There  are  Uter  ami  more  cuinpn'tc 
eililious  .  Ortliuiipi  ii.  1()14,  and  (Jiessen,  1617. 
(See  his  life  by  Ullmaoo,  Hamburg.  ItiM  : 
J.  Frledricb,  Uegeasbiug,  1868;  T.  Jacobi 
[Latio],  Jena.  1878.) 

WM>enb«rg,  lgn*z  Heinrich,  b.  in  Ores- 
don,  Nov.  4.  1774  ;  d.  at  C'oiistnnce,  Aug.  6. 
1860  ;  wa-s  educated  at  Dillingen  under  Saner  ; 
Stadicd  tht'oiogy  at  WOrzburg  and  Vienna  ; 
was,  in  1800,  appointed  vicar- pcneral  to  Diil- 
berg,  and afnrflb death,  in  1817,  ummimouslj 
elected  hto  ncocssor  by  tbe  Cliaptar  of  Cou- 
etance.  Bat  the  pope  Ataolntelj  teftwed  to 
confirm  him.  and  when  the  refusal  had  been 
repeat«'d  a  second  and  third  time,  he  retired 
into  private  life.  Not  only  Imd  \Ves.s«-nl>erg 
durinfi  his  vicariate  introdut  cd  tlie  Gerniiin 
laiiiriiH;re  in  tbe  liturgy  of  his  diocesan 
churches,  but  in  his  book.  Die  deutxche 
Xh^,  Constance,  1811,  he  had  spoken  in 
favor  of  the  eatabliahment  of  a  national  church 
of  G^many.  He  also  published  Dif  grwM-n 
lUrehenvenammlungen  diet  15.  und  16.  JoAr. 
Atuubrto,  CMatMiee.  1840.  4  Tola.  (See  hia 
life  bj  J.  Bedc.  FiiOimg,  1868.) 

WestOotha.   See  Ooths,  p.  884. 

Weat,  St^pken,  D.D.  (DartmouUi.  1792). 
minister  at  Stot^bridge,  Mass..  from  Jane  15. 

17.)9,  to  Aug.,  1818  ;  WHS  born  at  Tolland, 
Conn..  Nov.  ITUo,  and  dieii  at  Stock- 
bridge.  May  1."),  IHiy.  He  was  the  son  of 
Judge  Zchulon  West,  of  Hartford,  a  man  of 
extensive  intlueiu  f.  and  waa  educated  at  Yale 
College,  graduating  in  1755.  After  teaching 
he  studied  theology  fur  a  time  in  Hatfleld, 
Jkfaaa.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  ap- 

Slated  chaplain  at  Hoosack  Fort.  l'])on  the 
partoie  of  Jomathaii  Edwards  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Princeton  College  (1758).  Weat  was 
cn\h'<\  to  succeed  hin»  in  the  Indian  Mission  at 
SUK;kbridge.  where  he  lalwrcd  for  a  time  with 
botli  the  IiidianH  and  the  English  settlers. 
After  several  years  the  Indian  Mission  was 
relinquished.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
that  a  great  cliange  passed  over  3Ir.  West's 
ibeological  views,  in  consequence  of  his  inti- 
macy with  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkina,  then  settled 
at  weat  Barrington.  He  had  fonnerly  been 
of  Arminian  aentimenta.  but  waa  now  led  to 
accept  the  CMvfnIatic  theolofty  of  Edwaids. 
He  t'.\i)i  ri<  iic(  d  at  the  same  time  what  he  be- 
lieved to  bi-  his  convtrsion.  His  preaching 
be<"ame  (lilTercnt,  not  at  first  to  tl>e  pleasure 
of  his  <'ongregatiou  ;  hut  a  revival  of  religion 
united  pastor  and  people  in  their  religious  ex- 
periences and  theological  views.  The  first 
public  fruit  of  this  crisis  was  the  publication 
of  West's  &aau  on  Moral  Agciirp  (New  Haven, 
Conn.,  ITTS,  2d  ed.,  Salem,  Mh.ss.,  1774),  in 
which  he  defeaded  Edwaxda'  views,  though 
under  the  influence  of  the  Berkeleyan  philoso- 
pliy  liodriiieti  tlic  existence  of  second  causes, 
aij  I  a-'Cribi'd  all  man's  volitions  to  the  immc- 
diale  aiT' my  of  God.  At  tin-  sunn-  tiiin'  Ik; 
made  all  moral  agency  to  consist  in  cverc  iscs. 
He  lh\is  promoted  the  tnnlency  which,  hepiin 
by  Hopkins,  was  tu  (  uhninatc  in  the  "exer- 
cise ncheme"  of  the  will  and  of  regcncnition. 
Tlie  Univefaaliat  oontioveny  and  toe  aigns  of 
lac^^t  Unltariaaiam  alao  led  him  to  write 


Ah  KMiiy  Oh  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  AtatU' 
t  (ITV)).  whicli  was  issued  the  Rame  year 
with  the  sernious  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards 
upon  the  wiine  toiuc,  .md  dilTer  from  them 
only  in  greater  fulues-s  and  in  the  clearnesw 
of  the  cooucction  which  they  trace  between 
the  character  of  God  and  the  provi.sion  of  the 
atonement.  In  bis  last  years  he  also  pub- 
lished EtOenee  of  the  iJiviaUy  «f  tke  Lord 
Jem%  Chritt.  Collated  from  the  SMptwe§ 
(1816).  His  principal  oflier  general  8<'rvice  to 
the  churches  was  rcudert-d  by  tem-hing  a 
number  of  young  men  in  theology  in  pn 
ration  for  ific  ministry.  His  local  intlui  iu  i; 
was  great.  lie  Mas  one  of  the  founders  of 
Williams  College,  and  prominent  in  every 
good  work.  (See  Sprague's  AmutU,  TVinita- 
ricM  Omffngatianalut,  toL  i..  p. 

F.  H. 

Westcott,  Brooke  Poss,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1870  ;  hon.,  Edinburgh.  1HH4)  ;  D.C.L.  (hon.. 
Oxford,  1H81),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  near 
BimtDj^m.  Jan.  18.  1885  ;  was  educated  at 
Oambrfage  andotdalaed  prie«t,  1851 ;  ■■aial' 
ant  master  of  Harrow  School,  1858-08 ;  caaon 
residentiary  of  Peterborough,  1868-88;  be- 
came  canon  of  Westminster,  1884.  regiua 
professor  of  divinilv  at  Cambridge.  1870; 
bishoii  of  Hurhsmi,  IHIXI.  He  ■wasamemU-r 
of  the  New  1 1  sT.unent  Ht  vision  t  onipany, 
1870-«1.  Willi  Hurt  he  «diit-d  the  ^lte  Ttxtu- 
ment  in  the  Ongmiil  Gruk,  London.  1^81, 
2  vols.  Among  Ids  books  may  be  mentioned. 
Hittory  of  the  Canon  of  the  Neif  Trntantent 
during  the  firtt  Four  Ccnturitt,  London, 
1856.  6th  ed.,  1881  :  Introduetiou  to  the  Btiudlf 
tftheOotpelt,  1860,  6th  ed..  1888;  The  BOh 
intheOhiirrh.  18ft4,  9th  ed..  1885;  The  Oo$- 
pel  of  the  lif^uvrertum.  \mS.  5th  ed..  1884; 
Jligtory  of  the  Englinh  liMr.  ;  commen- 
tarieji  on  John's  iOospel.  1882,  2d  ed.,  1884 ; 
John's  Epistlea^  1888.  8d  ed..  1886^  aad  He- 
biewa.  1888. 

Weataa,  niOBUB  ▼on,  b.  at  Trondhjkm, 
Norway,  1682  ;  d.  there.  April  9,  1707  :  stud- 
ie<l  theology  in  the  University  of  Coin-nhagen. 
and  wa.s  in"l710  appointed  pastor  of  WtdBen, 
and  in  1710  director  of  the  missionary  send- 
nary  in  Trondhjem.  This  insiitulion  was  one 
of  the  first  moves  of  the  Mission  Department 
of  the  royal  government  in  (dpenhagen.  es- 
tablished in  1714,  and  had  for  its  purpose  to 
convert  the  Finns  living  in  Norway  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  cannot  be  aaid  to  have  lulflUed  ita 
object,  bat  Wcsten  hfmaelf  waa  a  man  of 
great  enthu-siasm  and  untiring  energy.  He 
made  personally  three  missionary  jbumeyn 
among  the  Finns— 1716,  1718-19.  and  1722. 
He  was  i>erfcclly  master  of  the  Finnish  lan- 
guage, wrote  a  UnimnKitii-n  Lapponiea,  a 
specimen  Vocabularii  Lapponici,  etc.,  and 
edncated  some  devoted  diadpkL      C.  P. 

WestmlnstMr  Aaaeadi^  wa*  ctmToked  br 
the  Long  Parliament  and  opened,  July  1, 
1)54.1.  Il  was  ( omposfd  of  121  English  clergy- 
men, 5  Soli  l>  coniniis.^iouers.  ami  150  lay  as- 
sessors, of  wboin  :o  Will'  jHcrs  and  20  com- 
moners, all  ap|H)int('<l  by  Parliament.  It  held 
dailv  sessions  from  9  o'clock  to  2,  except  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  and  sat  in  Westminster* 
Abb^,  lint  in  the  dwpd  of  Haniy  YII., 
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aftCTwartl  in  tlie  so calle^l  Jt  rusnh  m  Cham- 
bt-T.  lis  purjxyse  w!i.s  to  form  a  complclr 
creed  with  corresponding  systems  of  rhurc  h 
polity  and  worship  for  the  thrw  unitetl  kin?- 
doma  of  England,  Scotlnnd,  and  Ireland,  on 
ft  CalTiuisUc  and  Puritan  basis.  When  this 
WW  done,  with  tiw  completion  of  the  ao-called 
WmtmMtr  SUmdardi  (q.T.)  fa  ths  I168d  ■«- 
■ton,  Fftlk  98^  1M8,  the  a&^cmblr  ammed  the 
fanctlOBS  of  an  executive  boay,  cxamiriiug 
candidates,  etc  But  its  authority  wiined 
away.  If  was  nevr-r  dissolved.  It  only 
"  di<apptiirc<l  with  the  Parliament."  It  held 
its  la's!  SLSsioii,  March  2o.  1652.  Its  ofllcial 
records  were  long  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  London  fire  of  1666,  but  were 
discovered,  not  inany  years  ago,  in  Ur.  Will- 
lami'  Ubracj  in  Laoaoa,  S  vola.  foL  Tlw 
ndnntes  of  flw  doetrlnal  delMtea  were  edited 
by  Professor  Alexander  F.  Mitchell,  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  Rev.  .John  Struthers.  Edin- 
burgh, 1874  ;  rf.  A.  F.  Mitchell,  Tfnf  Watt- 
minater  Auemblu  and  istandarda,  London, 
1888. 


Standards  is  the  name  of  a 
complete  set  of  church  books  relating  to  doc- 
trine, discipline,  polity,  and  worship,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Aiisemblv 
and  ratlfled  vf  the  Long  FarUaaMnt  They 
are  : 

1.  Tfi^  Wt^tminttcr  Cor\feuim,  completed 
by  the  assembly  Dec.  4,  1046,  and  approred, 
with  the  omission  of  chapters  80  and  81  ana 
parts  of  chapters  80  and  84,  br  Parliament  in 
1848  under  the  title  of  AtHOu  tfFaMi.  It 
consists  of  thirty-three  chapters,  and  is  to  a 
larpe  extent  liased  upon  the  so-called  Irish 
Artii  li  s,  which  probably  were  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  U8.«iher,  1015,  ami  wliirh  form  a 
transition  iK  twcrn  the  Thirty  nine  Articles 
and  the  Westminster  Conftsiiiion.  It  was 
completely  8<.'t  aside  bv  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  adopted,  without  the  omlaiioiia»  by 
the  Church  of  Scothtnd  and  the  Prwfcyterlan 
Churoh  of  America.  See  PRBBRnKuinsM 
and  Sohair,  Orttdt  tf  OhrUtetuhm. 

2.  The  We»tmin»ter  Cateekuvu,  one  larger, 
for  explanation  from  the  pulpit,  and  another, 
smrilliT,  fi ir  tlic  instniction  of  chiKln  n.  They 
were  pn  panil  at  tlie  same  time  us  the  confes- 
sion, approved  by  Parliament,  Sept.  ITi,  1648, 
and  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

3.  The  Dire'eXory  of  PuUie  Worxhip,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  prepared,  1644.  approved,  1645,  and 

4.  The  Directory  fur  Ghurc/i  PUity  and  Jh*- 
tipline,  setting  forth  the  principles  of  Pnsby- 
terian  church  polity.    Bee  Phbsbtteriakibm. 

Westphal,  3 oachim,  a  Lutheran  coatrover- 
■lalist;  b.  ill  Hamburg,  1510  or  1511  ;  d.  at 
theaame  place,  Jan.  18,  1074b  He  waaedu- 
eated  aft  Wlttenhet^g,  matrleulatlng  there  in 

1529.  and  after  an  absence  of  two  years  re- 
turning there,  with  a  stipendlum  from  the  city 

of  Hamburg  for  furtli'T  stiuly,  in  IrilW.  In 
15-11  lie  was  called  to  Hostock  lus  prof(\R.sor  of 
philosophy,  Init  prffrTTcd  to  go  to  Hiinihiirp 
as  preacher,  where  he  remained  till  death. 
He  began  his  controversial  labors  early,  con- 
necting hinuelf  with  the  extreme  Lutheran 
and  antl»llelanc!hthoit  party.  Us  awat  Im- 


{Kjrtant  controveTiy  was  that  with  Calvin 
ui>on  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  published,  at 
Magdeburg,  in  1B52,  a  Farruffo  of  the  con- 
fused and  discordant  opinions  of  the  Sacra- 
mentarians  upon  the  Stuiper,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited twenty<eight  different  method:!  of  ex- 
plahihig  the  woras  of  inelltution,  charging 
the  opponentt  of  Luther  with  asreement  In. 
nothing  but  rejection  of  the  Lutheran  view. 
In  1558  he  issued  a  tract  upon  the  riirht  view 
of  the  sacrament.  The«e  tra(  t.'<  wi  re  nt  first 
nejrlectefl  by  the  I,uthi  runs,  niid  not  df-^  nxd 
itnjKirtant  ennui^h  by  tlic  Pu  formcfl  to  reiiuire 
an  aii.^wer.  But  the  trealiiKnt  which  Calvin- 
istic  refugees  from  England  in  Mary's  reign 
received  m  Germany  stirred  up  Calvin  to  an 
answer,  and  a  lively  controversy  ensued, 
which  was  oonductea  with  much  acrimoor 
on  both  aidea.  Calvfn  wrote  three  tracvi 
against  Westphal,  the  last  appearing  in  16R7. 
j  The  later  vears  of  "Westphal's  life  pa«*ed  more 
qnietlv,  tlioii^h  he  continued  to  take  a  part 
in  the  svnergi.xlic  controversies  and  the  efforts 
against'  the  Philippists.  (See  G.  Frank, 
GetehiehU  der prot.  TAeol.,  I,  p.  05  tt.) 

P.  H.  P. 

Westphalia,  The  Peace  oC  ending  the 
Thirty  Years'  ^Var,  wiis  .signi-d  at  Mlinster, 
Oct.  14,  1648.  having  lieen  prepund  In  two 
siraullaneou.s  congreKses.  one  sitting  at  Usna- 
brOck,  and  coiwisting  of  deputies  from  the 
emperor,  Sweden,  and  the  princes  of  tiieem* 


pire,  and  auotiier  billing  at  MOnaler,  and 
aiatiflg  of  deputies  from  the  emperor,  Pranosw 
and  other  foreign  powers.  It  finally  titled 
tlio  relations  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
lioman  Catholics  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  erapiri ,  and  also  the  relations  Ix  twt  en  the 
two  Prole^sliiiil  chiinhis,  llie  Lutheran  and 
the  Beformc<l,  li.viu^'  iijion  .Ian.  1,  l(i24,  as 
the  dividing  line  )>olh  in  (picstiuns  of  denomi- 
nation and  in  question  of  properly.  (See  C.  L. 
von  Woltmann,  Oe$ehicM«  d.  Wettphdtisehm 
FHidnu,  Lelpiig.  1808-€e.  Sparta.) 

Wetatein,Johann  Jakob,  b.  at  Basel,  March 
5,  1693 :  d.  in  Amsterdam,  Maroh  88, 17H  i 
began  very  earlv  hb  critical  rasearchei  eon* 
cerning  the  Oreek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 

and  made  extensive  travels  In  Europe,  collat- 
ing manuscripts  ;  settl*  <1  in  1720  at  Ba.sel  as 
assistant  pastor  of  St.  Leonard's  •  liurch,  but 
was  in  1730  summoned  b*'fore  a  t  ommillee  of 
investigation,  accused  of  Socinianisni,  found 
guilty,  and  deposed  ;  published  in  the  same 
vcar  the  prolegomena  to  his  etlition  of  the 
Mew  Testament ;  accepted,  in  1783,  a  place 
In  the  Remonstianta  CoUege  in  Amsterdam, 
and  Dublidied  finally  his  ceTelmted  edition  of 
the  New  Testament.  Amsterdam,  1751«88l 
2  vols.,  which,  on  account  of  ita  waalUi  of 
textual  illustrationa,  la  stOl  of  great  use  to 
commentators. 

"Whately,  Richard,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1825). 
archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  h.  in  London,  Feb.  1, 
17H7  :  d.  in  Dublin,  Oct.  H.  1803.  In  1805  he 
enteral  Oriel  Collej;!-,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
.strongly  influenced  hv  Copleston,  and  in  turn 
influenced  Arnold.  ^le  was  elected  Mlow, 
1811  i  took  orders.  1814,  and  in  1819  published. 
In  Oxford  and  London,  bisfsmoos  tract. 
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ttrie  DovibU  Rdativf  to  XapoUon  Bonaparte, 
tOttipon  the  folly  of  cxi  tssive  skcpticbm  as 
lotlwfloqtel  hiatory.  His  BamptoaLectuw, 
'Oh  iMin*  and  Abuu  of  Ptirty  SpirU  in  Matttn 
of  Religum,  appeared  1822.  aoa  Fite  Sermont, 
1823.  He  becurae  rector  of  Ilalesworth,  Suf- 
folk, 182;}.  but  in  1825  n-turucd  to  Oxford  iia 
jirincipul  of  St.  Allmn's  Hull,  and  pat  forth 
Emii/x  on  S)tiiieof  the  Ptr>iliirili<  n  of  the  Chrit- 
tian  [{tliifioit  (182"))  HLs  EleincnU  of  Ijofjie, 
1826,  was  loiii:  unrivalled  as  a  text-hook,  and 
still  ha3  authority.  This  and  ElementM  of 
Rhetoric,  1828,  were  part  of  the  Eiieydopfeilia 
Matropoiitana.  Ntxt  CBma  Sme  th»  D^gt- 
MilftejK  Mf  WrUinift  of  the  AoottU  Pmit,  etc, 
1828 ;  Seriptun  Betfiaiinra  (hneerning  a  Fu- 
ture Slate,  1829,  and  Errort  of  Romanism 
Traetdto  tfifir  Oriiin  in  llninnn,  Xittuie,  18;M). 
Ilin  Thouyhd  on  tUe  Sablxith,  IHiJO.  ahimied 
many,  expressing  views  Ihi  n  novil.  tliougli 
uow  familiar.  Ha  was  profe-s.sor  of  political 
economv  utOxfortl.  1829-;^!,  and  in  1831  pub- 
Usbed  IntroduHory  Lecturer  on  that  science, 
•ad  JEway  on  the  Omiuion  of(]rted»,  Liturgiet, 
tmd  CMi$  if  SeolmatUcal  Ocaum*  in  the  2fe» 

His  appointment  by  Earl  Orey,  1831,  to  the 
see  of  nublin — which  be  styled  "a  call  to 
the  helm  i)f  a  rrnzy  sliij)  in  a  storm" — cuuscd 
Ymt  surpri*?  and  no  little  opposition,  for  ho 
was  neither  courtier  nor  purtiHaii,  but  an  in- 
depenileut  liberal,  as  far  from  TmetHrianism 
as  from  Evangelicalism  ;  blunt  in  his  man- 
ners, careless  of  appearances  and  opinions, 
free  ia  the  todnlfeaee  of  his  aboadMit  wit. 
By  oooKqaeoce  m  was  far  from  popular ; 
loved  and  re*«red  by  a  f^,  ho  wwdfalilted 
and  dreaded,  if  not  detested,  by  most.  His 
position  was  thu^;,  perliaps,  the  most  difficult 
one  in  the  British  isli  s  ,  he  had  to  meet  the 
now  condition  (incliidinc;  a  gi-nerul  refusal 
to  pav  riihes;  proiuced  hv  the  Catholic  Eniiin- 
cipaiiou  Act.  and  to  reform  his  diocese,  where 
diwipline  was  almo'^t  unknown.  But  he 
proved  a  wise,  faithful,  and  most  eftlclent 
prelate.  His  scheme  for  national  and  un- 
eectiriaa  education,  tried  till  1852,  was  then 
iiahapplly  overthrown.  Eie  geoerosity  was 
pvtno^r*  ^^^^  impartial,  ana  oon- 
ilstent  to  Its  principles. 

His  later  works  were  Chnrg^x  nnri  Trn^tt, 
1836  ;  an  admirable  manual  of  Chrindnn  Eri- 
denffx.  1837;  Danger) to Chrintian  Faith,  is;f»; 
Kinq<i)m  of  Chrint,  1841  ;  Stufty  if  .Vf.  Piiul  s 
EpiMtra,  1849;  Srnptu)-^.  RertUUion*,  1851; 
Cnutions  for  the  Times,  1853  ;  Eaey  Leetons  on 
Morals,  Mind,  and  the  British  Constitution, 
Ltawret  on  the  PbreMet  and  on  Pragtr,  18S9- 
60(aBvera1  small  Tolumes);  BuMonoflk*  Ltt- 
imgr,  1860  ;  Rite,  Progreu,  and  OorrufHon  of 
QSmianity,  1860 ;  L(Xture$andBme»t,  1861, 
and  editions  of  Bacon  and  Priqr*  A  voliiine 
of  Remains  appeared,  1884. 

Whately's  intellect  was  practical,  "clear 
and  nui.s.sive,  though  In  no  sense  fruitful  or 
su^rgestive.'"  A  tirin  believer  iu  Christianity 
as  he  understood  it.  his  mind  was  not  pro- 
foundly spiritual,  but  took  the  "common- 
aense"  view  of  the  18th  dntoir.  EiMatially 
a  logician,  be  was  rather  a  fonotrar  of  Paley 
than  a  kader  of  modern  thought.  Tet  bo 
hu  his  iharc,  though  probably  a  imaUer  one 


than  those  of  Coleridge  and  Arnold,  in  found- 
ing the  ' '  Broad  ' '  scliool  and  preparing  the 
waf  tot  Maorloa,  Bobertwa,  Stanley,  and 
Jowett.  Hfi  Lifi  mad  Orrmpondtitm  iraa 
edited  by  his  daughter,  London,  1866. 2  vola., 
and  Anecdotal  Memoir$  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
18H  9  vola.  F.  M.  B. 

Whadon,  Daniel  Denlaon,  D.D  (Emory 
and  Henry  College.  Emory,  Va.,  1847),  LL.D. 
(Weslevan  University,  Sliddlctown,  Conn., 
1868),  'b.  at  OnondaVa,  N.  Y..  March  20. 
1808 ;  d.  at  Atlantic  Highlands.  N.  J.,  June 
8, 1885.  llsstudied  law  at  Hoehesler,  N.  Y.; 
beoame a  teadier  in  Oneida  Conference  Semi- 

aaiy ;  pic^EBSMrof  rhetoric,  logic,  and  history 
In  the  iTalvndtjr  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
1845.  aadifae  eCtttor  of  TktMiUtoditt  Qvar* 
^<>r/y  Jfevfew  from  18M  till  1884.   Hi  edited  a 

commentary  on  the  Bible,  New  York  ;  New 
Testament  part,  1880-75,  5  vols.;  Old  Testa- 
ment part,  1880  Biw.,  vol.  vii.,  Jeremiah. 
1886 ;  wrote  on  The  Pn-rdam  ,f  thf.  Will, 
lHfi4,  3d  ed.,  snme  Year  :  /ik>";/,.i  (pustliuuious, 
witli  biographical  sketch).  1887 ;  dtatemenU, 
TMtohgleat  mUt  OHttMd,  18W. 

Whewell,  William,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
18—;.  F.R.S.  (1820),  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Lancaster.  England,  May  24,  1794  ;  d.  at 
Cambridge.  March  6.  1866.  He  entered 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  1819;  beoauea 
fellow,  1817,  and  soon  tutor ;  professor  (tf 
mineralogy.  1828  82,  and  of  moral  philosophy, 
1838-j.j  ;  'master  of  his  college.  1841  ;  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  18.35.  Here  his 
entire  life  was  spent,  chietiy  iu  Sicieiitifir  study. 
His  most  important  works  are  Ui-ttory  (Lou- 
don, 1837)  and  Fhilonophy  (1840)  of  t fie  ludue- 
tive  Sciences.  Amon^  his  other  books  are 
Ltetu/ret  on  8y»tematic  Morality,  1846 ;  Lec- 
tartton  the  Bistory  <if  Moral  PkOmph^.  185S ; 
PturaU^  of  Woime,  1858.  and  IMomte  Dkh 
logues,  1859-61.  His  BlemenU  t^f  MoraUtp, 
1845,  2  vols.,  was  widely  used  as  a  text-book. 
A.n  Acai'iut  of  hi*  Writtn^n,  by  L.  Todhuntcr. 
appeared,  London,  1876,  and  "Lis  life,  by  Mn. 
S.l}oii)iEiee,1881. 

Whiehoot,  Benjamin,  D.D.  (Cambridge. 

16—).  one  of  the  "  Cambridge  Plalonlsts 
b.  in  Shropshire,  England.  March  11,  1610; 
tl.  at  Cambridge.  May,  1688.  He  entered 
Kmnianuel  College,  Cambridge,  1626 ;  be- 
came fellow.  16H:J ;  provo.'^tof  King's  College, 
1644-til  ;  rector  of  Milton.  1649.  and  of  St. 
Anne's,  Blackfriars.  1662-66 ;  vicar  of  8t. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  from  1668.  Baxter  placed 
him  amou|  '*  the  heal  and  aUeet  of  tiie  Con- 
formirta-^  Shafteeboij  edied  him  **tbe 
preachy  of  good  natuia."  Be  was  promi- 
nent in  that  singular  hand  of  philosophic  ra- 
tionalists, or  "  latitudlnarians. "  who  canni 
little  for  mo»lc8  of  goverument  in  church  or 
stale,  but  devoted  themselves  to  abstract 
truth,  and  anticipated  many  of  the  poctitiona 
of  mo<lern  thought.  His  Select  ScrtmHs  ap- 
peared, London,  1698 ;  his  Discourses  in  4 
voU.,  1701-7  (rep.  1751  with  a  life),  and  hll 
.tipAorfMM,  1708  and  1708.  Oneof  hiaMVlige 
was,  *'  Chrlit  is  not  ao  little  as  a  name  or 
notion,  but  is  a  nature,  and  aplrlt.  and  life 
in  us."  F.  M.  B. 
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WhUton.  Willlaia,  aaoeder  from  the  Church 
of  EnKlaoa ;  b.  at  NortOD,  Leicecterahlre, 
Doc  »,  l«f7 ;  d.  fai  London,  Axik.  SS,  im 
He  gndiMMd  nt  Obno  RUI,  Ounwldgo,  IfllO: 

became  fellow,  1098 ;  chaplain  to  BUIiop 

Moore,  of  Norwich.  1894-98  ;  vicar  of  Lowe- 
stoft. 169K-1701  ;  then  deputy  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newtou,  whom  he  succuefit'if,  ITiW,  as  Lu- 
cAsian  professor  of  miitlitiimtics  at  Cum- 
bridi^c  :  expelled,  1710,  for  Arianiiim,  avowed 
in  an  cssiiy  on  the  ApotMietd  CotuHtutiont, 
Loadou,  170^.  and  pcrRistenlly  maintained  l)r 
bbn  as  the  faith  of  the  earljr  church.  Thfa 
emf  iM  reprinted  In  Uo  PrimUitt  Okritti- 
anmr  Bntvtd,  1711-19,  S  Tola.  Tbo  rmk  of 
bb  Im  WM  spent  in  London,  writing,  Ir rtnr- 
Ing,  and  prcarliini?  in  his  own  house.  Ho 
iintiilKfl  Baptivt  iind  .Milienarinn  tenets,  hut 
<li'l  iir>t  Icavf  tlu-  <  hurrli  till  1747.  and  tiien  aa 
a  protf.st  a>:uinst  the  Athantmian  Cn'cd.  He 
was  II  moiiei  of  houesty  an<l  dimnterestednesB, 
but  wayward,  erratic,  obstinate,  intolerant, 
tad  violently  prejudiced,  especially  againat 
tlie  memiirr  of  Athanasius,  whom  one  of  his 
boob  (1713) held  ConneUd4>f  JfJurgtrg.  "  Pur 
•doxieol  to  the  verge  of  cnudncH,'*  ho  spent 
his  life  in  constant  controversy  and  Industri- 
ous efforts  to  propagate  his  pecuiinr  opinions. 
Hi.'<  most  vaiualde  worlis  are  tlio  friuislatlon 
of  .loHcjihus.  17;)7.  and  a  Ltf«  of  Or.  StimuH 
rhirhv.  \7M).  His  MttoUogimphr  appeared 
in  8  voU..  174»-r.O.  F.  M.  B. 

Whitby,  The  Council  of,  whs  convened  in 
604  by  King  Oswv,  of  Noriluiitibria.  in  order 
to  set  lie  <»;rtain  uiilereuce.s  between  the  Ito- 
man  and  the  Iro-Scottiah  clergy  concerning  the 
cetebfalkm  of  Easter,  the  aiiape  of  the  ton- 
oora,  etc  Wilfritli  spoke  on  the  Roman  side, 
Oolmanon  the  Iro-Scottiah ;  but,  Moordtng  to 
Oswy's  verdict,  the  former  came  out  Tfctori- 
ous.'aiirl  thereby  the  influence  of  the  Iro- 
Scollish  Church  was  weakened  forever. 

Whitby,  Daniel,  D.I).  (O.xfonl,  16-), 
Church  of  Kngland  ;  b.  at  Rushden,  North- 
amptonshire. lf;!$8  :  d.  at  Salisbury,  JIarch 
34,  1726.  He  stiuiicd  at  Trinity  Collcfje,  Ox- 
ford ;  became  fellow.  1664  :  preliendary  and 
precentor  of  Salisbury.  166.H  -72.  and  re<.lor  of 
tit.  Edmund's  there.  His  first  book,  Abturd- 
itg  and  Liuiatry  of  Jlott  WorMhip,  London, 
1#I9,  attacited  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  his  next. 
Tht  PraUdmfa  ReeonaUr,  1688,  was  publicly 
l)urned  at  Oxfoni.  an  l  it.s  author  compelle<l 
l)y  hi.'*  bishop  to  retract  two  heresies,  whicJi 
he  did  in  a  second  part.  1<><M4.  More  impor- 
tant is  A  ParaphrnMf  iind  f'-mini  ntiiry  on  the 
Xew  Ti.tt'imt  nt .  17o;;,  2  vols  .  incorjjonited 
with  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Arnold.  Ilia  Four 
DUeourtet,  1710,  is  Anniuian.  A  Latin 
treatise,  Di$tertatiA  de  S.  ^riptuarum  inter- 
frntaHoM  tmtiiduin  Patrum  commejUiiri'*», 
1714,  r^loRta  the  Fatben  as  doctrinal  gtiides, 
and  Liui  Thought*,  edited  with  a  memoir  bv 
Dr.  8yk«'s.  1727.  avows  .\rian  tenet^  devel- 
oped to  u  controversy  with  Waterlana. 

F.  M.  B. 


Whit^Bannr  n 

nd :  D.  at 


i^poet  of  the  Church 
Hornngham,  England, 


of  England ; 

March  21,  \im  \  d  at  Cambridge,  Oct.  19, 
1806.   Ue  prepared  himself  for  college  while 


apprenticed  to  an  attorney,  and  published  in 
London,  Cttfton  Orvre,  etc.,  at  eighteen. 
SnlaringBt.  John's  CoUeite,  Cambridge,  18M» 
he  made  rapid  progress,  out  eseewtve  ilvdy 

brought  on  consumption.  Souther  published 
his  Remaing  in  2  vots.,  London,  1807  ;  vol.  iii. 
appeared  1823.   iOi  lair  hymns  have  been 

widely  useil.  F.  M.  B. 

White,  William,  D.D.  (Philatlelphia,  178.3), 
first  bishup  ttf  I'eimsylvania  ;  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia, April  4,  174«  ;  d.  there,  Julv  17,  1836. 
Having  graduated  at  the  local  ooliege,  1766, 
and  etucUed  dlvini^  nt  hone,  be  sailed  for 
England,  1770 ;  waa  oidiifned  deaooo  in  Lon- 
don. Dec.  23.  and  priest.  .Tune,  1772.  Re- 
turning to  Philadclpliia,  he  In  cnmc  aiifistant 
minister  of  tlie  uniie<l  ])arishes  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  I'eler's.  and  rector,  1779.  He 
promptly  enU»rnc<Hl  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence, left  the  «ity  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  and  was  cliaplain  of  Congress  at 
Vork,  1777,  and  long  after.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  lie  was  the  only  Episcopal  clergyman 
in  the  lUtc  Hb  0am  cf  tk$  ^pucopal 
Chvirdkm  in  iSi*  XMUi  9Mm  OHuAbrMl, 
IMiiladdphia,  1783,  urged  the  equality  of  all 
parislies,  w  iili  the  admission  oi  laymen  to 
eccl(wia.stlcal  councils,  and  propoeed  a  plan  of 
temporary  administration  in  the  lack  of  iii.*h- 
ops.  The  acknowledgment  of  Aitierican  in- 
dependence, in  1788,  made  tlie  latter  s<  heme 
unnecesnary,  but  the  other  sugt'estions  were 
carried  out.  Elected  bisliop,  .^ipt  14,  1786. 
he  went  to  England  with  Dr.  jProvoust,  of  New 
York,  and  they  were  conaecnled  at  Lambeth, 
Feb.  4,  1787,  two  yeani  after  Seabmr'a  Bcot- 
tish  consecration.  Returning  In  April,  he  re- 
sumed bin  efforts,  begun  after  the  war,  to 
brin/;  totjethcr  tlic  f<  w  and  s<  attered  clergy 
and  parishes  throu^rbout  the  land.  At  the 
convention  of  1789  he  bore  a  h  adinp  part,  and 
drafted  the  constitution  of  his  thurch,  in 
which  he  Itore  through  life  a  sort  of  informal 
primacy.  For  forty  years,  from  1796,  he  was 
the  senior  and  presiding  bishop.  He  founded, 
in  1818,  a  aodetjr  for  the  advaoonnettt  of 
Chrtetiaalty,  and  fn  181«  Oie  Episcopal  Mb. 
sionary  Society,  which  sent  a  misssionary  to 
travel  over  Ol'no.  He  lived  to  cons^'crate  28 
bishops,  ami  to  si'c  his  d incise  contain  86 
clcr;^v  and  91  con frreirat ions.  Besides  the 
can  of  tin  s, .  he  rctiiincd  the  rectorship  of  his 
original  parishes,  and  uf  .St.  .lames,  orirani/t^ 
18(W.  He  was  to  his  clnirch  what  \Va.*ldnK- 
ton  was  to  the  country.  IIU  wise  modera- 
tion, his  patient  gentlene»>8.  exercised  a  pro- 
found and  controlling  influence ;  the  sym- 
metry, purity,  and  beauty  of  hte  character 
won  general  reaiiect  and  affection.  Words- 
worth justly  called  him  "  saintly  White,  patri- 
arch of  a  w'ide  sprcadinu:  family." 

Ho  published  ].i'i-t<n-ni  on  the  Cntechitm, 
181 J  :  (''>m}»ir<iiirf  \'i<  im  the  Controcergy 
bftifffn  L'alriuint*  nud  Anniiiimi*.  1817.  ami 
Memoirs  of  the  Protestm^t  Kpifcn^il  Chnrrh 
in  t/u  United  fHottn.  enlariied.  WW.  and 
rep.,  1880.  Tht  chief  dcf.tt  of  this  last  is 
ita  ondaeton  of  the  author'a  most  important 
share  In  the  matlem  ef  whkli  it  treats.  (See 
his  raemotr,  to*  Bbd  Wueon,  Phtladd^ia, 
1839.)  F.1f.B. 
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Whits  Orou  Movemant,  The.  This  re- 
markable movcnunt  uiis  itiauf^u rated  by  the 
Infc  bishop  of  Durliiuu,  Dr.  Liffbtfoot,  at 
Bif^hop- Auckland,  Durham,  England,  Feb.  14, 
1883,  Jiisa  Ellice  HonUna  beii^  present  and 
taking  part.  Dr.  Liglitfoot  was  led  to  this 
action  by  a  study  of  the  moral  condition  of 
those  northern  counties  of  England  that  came 
under  especial  notice,  in  connection  with  the 
reform  work  prosecuted  by  Misa  Hopkins. 
Erelong  it  \v:ls  found  n(  <  csjuiry  to  draw  up 
a  brief  stiitenicnt  of  iirincipk-s,  and  this  wji8 
mainly  accomplished  at  a  conference  lield  at 
St.  Peter's,  F.-Mon  square,  Loudon,  Colonel 
Everett  Poole  being  the  chief  author  of  this 
moral  creed  which,  apparaMly,  is  destined  to 
be  as  extended  as  Um  niunan  laoe : 

L  To  treat  all  women  with  reqiect.  and  en* 
deavor  to  protect  them  from  wrong  and 
degradation. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  indecent 
language  and  coarse  jests. 

3.  To  maintain  llie  law  of  purity  as  equally 
binding  upon  men  and  women. 

4.  To  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles 
MBong  my  companions,  and  to  and 
my  younger  brothers. 

o.  To  use  every  possible  means  to  fttMI  the 
coounaad,  "Keep  thyself  poM." 

The  movement  soon  began  to  spread,  and 
in  dui^  time  it  readied  seats  of  lejirning  like 
tliosc  ut  Oxfonl.  Cambridge.  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  and  then  bc^'iii  t'>  ti"d  its  way  to 
India,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Canada.  Soon 
after  it  was  iHrguu  in  England,  it  attractx-d 
the  attention  of  liie  young  men  of  the  church 
of  Bt  John  the  EvangeliHt.  New  York  City, 
and,  through  their  rector  [B.  F.  De  Costa], 
thev  put  themsdves  in  connection  with  the 
leaaeis  of  the  movemanl  in  England.  raoeiT- 
Ing  authority  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganization and  to  republish  the  WInte  Cross 
lit<;ratHr«'.  "  Branch  Number  One"  was  thus 
organiztHl.  .Vficr  long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion the  .sm-icty  In  lii  its  first  public  Jiieeting, 
^Linilnv  evenin);.  Fi  li.  H,  ISS."),  in  the  |iiiri.>h 
church,  tlie  bisliop  of  Iowa  [W.  S.  Perry] 
taking  the  plare  of  the  bishop  of  New  York 
[H,  Potter]  among  the  speann.  Accounts 
of  this  meeting  wen  puUbhed  tibenext  morn- 
iog  in  the  leading  new^apen  throughoitt  the 
United  States,  and  Inm  that  day  the  White 
Cross  Movement  found  itself  one  of  the  recog- 
nized institutions.  The  movement  was  at 
oiirc  t.nkcn  up  by  many  young  meu.s'  Cliris- 
tiim  associations,  and  the  president  of  Branch 
Number  One  was  called  to  visit  remote  re- 

fions  of  the  coimtry  to  aid  in  organization, 
"hough  tlie  White  Cross  Society  is  distinctly 
a  society  for  men.  all  classesare  iuTiied  to  co- 
operate, and  the  National  Woman's  Christian 
TeanMiaaoa  Ualoa  atoooe  organised  a  "De- 
pavtmsBkof  Social  Pnrtty.  coK>perating  with 
the  White  Cross,"  in  which  work  tlu  v  have 
been  followed  by  the  Non  Parti.%n  "Union. 
Oct.  2.').  18H«.  B<'vcral  bishops  of  the  I'rotestant 
£piscoivul  C'luircli.  at  Chicairo,  set  forth  a 
"declaration"  in  favor  of  tin-  Wiiite  Cross 
Movement,  which  8Ub8e<iuenlly  receiveti  the 
endorsement  of  nearly  every  meml)cr  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,*  saying  that  "  the  object 
of  the  White  Crass  Sooe^  Is  to  derate  opla> 


ion  respecting  the  nature  and  claims  of  mo- 
rality, with  its  equal  obligation  upon  men  and 
women,  and  to  secure  a  proper  practical  rec- 
ognition of  its  precepts  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  and  the  nation."  This 
strikes  a  severe  Mow  at  the  double  standard 
of  monU^  whidi  allows  that  what  is  sin  la 
a  woman  is  to  be  tolerated  in  man.  This 
platform  was  offered  for  the  aa^ptance  of 
Christian  people  of  all  denominations,  and  it 
has  been  widely  adopted,  both  in  tlu'  United 
States  and  Canada,  wliert;  it  has  Ix  i  n  iitre- 
fulh-  prosecute<i  in  conn(  <'tion  with  the  work 
of  tiie  Gowl  Templiu^,  the  Wltite  Croes  being 
ass<w;{ated  with  the  highest  degrsa.  Tlw 
White  Cross  Movement  is  co-operative,  and 
associates  itself  witli  churches,  temperance 
societies,  ChristlaB  EndeaTor  aodetiea.  Bnn- 
day-schools.  Bible  dssses,  and  guilds.  SocU 
eties  are  now  at  work  in  every  part  of  the 
laud,  and  prolwbly  not  less  than  one  million 
of  men  are  now  individually,  or  through  some 
society,  committed  to  the  work  of  the  White 
Cross  with  a  future  of  vast  us<-fiiln('ss  In  fore  it. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  publication  com- 
mittee, composed  of  bishops  and  others, 
twenty  of  the  White  Cross  papers,  together 
with  a  manual  of  the  White  Cross,  iiave  been 
published  by  £.  P.  I>utton4b  Co.,  Ifew  Y«dt 
City,  the  papers  having  been  eBrefoIlyTeTlMd 
by  Miss  Hopkins  and  published  with  her  ap- 
proval. To  the  White  Cross  Society  thcio 
iia-s  been  atided  a  junior  branch  for  bovs,  en- 
titled "The  Silver  Cross."  suggested  i)y  the 
bishop  of  Central  New  York  IF.  D.  Hunting- 
ton], together  with  "  The  White  Shield  for 
Women,"  organized  by  Miss  Frances  E.  WQ- 
lard,  and  "  The  Daughters  of  the  Temple  for 
Giru,"  aoggeated  by  the  undersigned. 

B.  F.  Dm  OomtA, 

Whltefield,  0«orge,  evangelist  ;  h.  at 
(iloucehter,  Dec.  16.  1714;  d.  at  Newbury- 
port,  Maivs.,  Sept.  80,  1770,  His  father,  an 
innkeejMT,  but  the  son  and  grnndsou  of  clergy- 
men, died  when  George  was  two  years  old. 
At  fifteen,  beingthoyoungestofsevcnchildrcn. 
he  served  in  the  tap-room.  Entering  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  as  a  servitor  in  1788.  he  met 
the  Wesl^  joined  thdr  '*'B»\j  Club."  and 
was  the  matto  orotiBSB  ocoTenlon.  In  1786 
he  was  ordalnea  deacon :  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  b<'gan  to  get  fame  as  a  preacher. 
I'rged  by  the  VVesleys  to  join  them  in  Georgia, 
he  spent  three  months  there,  May-Aug.,  17!ttJ. 
Returning  to  rec-eive  priest's  orders  and  raise 
money  for  the  orphanage,  he  found  himself 
coldly  received,  and  some  churches  closed  to 
him.  Tha  Wedeys,  who  had  had  their  own 
experience  meanwhile,  impressed  him  with 
the  importance  of  justification  by  faith,  and 
he  now  added  thia  doctrine  to  nis  favorite 
topic  of  the  MW  Uitfa.  In  Teh.,  1789,  he 
went  to  Bristol  and  preached  to  crowds  of 
colliers  on  Klngswood  Hill,  who  8howe<l  the 
elTect  of  his  elofpientx'  by  "  the  white  gutters 
made  bv  their  fears,  which  plentifidly  fell 
down  their  black  cheeks."  Here  he  hafl 
audiences  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand,  and 
began  the  work  carried  on  so  long  by  the 
Weskys,  who  resorted  to  open-air  preafhtng 
at  his  instanna.   Thenoa  ha  want  to  Walss^ 
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Scotland,  and  through  varioiu  parts  of  En 
hnd.  everywhere  moving  multitudes.  Thl 

Sr  (1788)  Im  publislied  his  Jvumal  (Loo* 
)  in  HWiml  parta,  thtee  TohmiM  of  Mr* 
inODi,  A  JPretenxUive  against  Unsettled  No- 
Mmw.  in  auwer  to  J.  Trapp.  and  one  or  two 
timcts attacking  the  clergy  as  "  bliiui  guides," 
which  did  not  improve  his  relations  with 
tluiii.  lu  turn,  or  in  mivance,  he  was  as- 
bailed  in  over  forty  books  and  pamphlets. 

In  Aug.,  1739,  be  sailed  again,  remaining 
io  Ameriea  over  a  year,  preaching  from  New 
Bogland  to  Georgia.  His  Thre^  Letters,  1741, 
•ocaaed  ArchbtBDop  TillotaoD  of  kiiowiii|(  no 
moirB  of  Ohrtot  tbsD  did  Mohammed.  Im- 
patient of  mipoaitloD,  and  even  of  differences 
of  opinion  in  what  he  considered  vital  truth, 
he  withilrcw  from  communion  with  ^Vl^sl(:y. 
lu  17-11  he  built  the  Tulx'rnncle  in  I-<Jiiil<)n. 
visiteil  St'OtlanJ  aud  Walt's,  and  niwU-  an  ill- 
asHortMl  uuirriafie.  From  1744— kJ  ho  wa.s  in 
America.  Hetuniin<:,  ho  found  iiis  Ixuidou 
congregation  scatterod  and  himself  tiuaucially 
emlmrras^ed  ;  from  these  dilhculties  he  wuk 
VMCued  by  the  powerful  ancwrioB  of  Lady 
HuDtfaigdon,  who  made  htm  one  of  her  chap- 
lains, built  and  endowed  CUvbiiitlc  Metbo- 
di.st  chapels  throughout  the  hind,  and  sturt^nl 
u  training  >ic  lux>l  at  Trevecca.  In  Wales.  Thus 
rciij forced,  he  roiitiuued  his  lalxirs  vitli  un- 
abated zeal  and  ellitimcy,  prea<-hing  some- 
times forty  to  si.\ty  hours  "in  u  week.  lie  vin- 
ited  the  American  colonics  in  all  seven  tiiuc)*, 
and  influenced  their  religious  liistory  as  pow- 
erfully as  that  of  Great  Britato.  Indifferent 
to  forms  of  govwimieait  or  wonhip.  he  gave 
his  serrices  alike  to  aD  communioDB,  and 
their  immediate  effect  was  greater  among  dis- 
senters than  in  the  Establislied  Church.  He 
wa.'inoorj,'ani/,rr.  His  rival,  Wesley,  foundc<l 
an  inini(  !is<-  and  ever-growing  denomination 
on  both  ^i'i.vi  vf  the  sta  ;  but  Wliitetield'.H 
power  was  personal,  and,  beyond  a  certain 
connection  In  Walea,  is  Uiuced  with  no  sect  or 
party. 

had  little  intellectual  |x)w(-r  ;  his  mt- 
lOOns  are  flat  in  the  reading.  But  as  iie  de- 
llwred  them,  ther  carried  away  even  Chester- 
field and  Franklin.  His  natural  gift  of  ora- 
tory was  improved  in  childhood  by  reading 
plavH.  and  he  was  alw.iya  intensely  dramatic 
m  manner.  His  vui<  e  wiis  a  marvellous  or- 
gan, powerful,  iK-nt  trating,,  capable  of  in- 
Duite  mtxluiation,  aud  perfectly  under  com- 
mand. His  tem{x.'rumeut  was  Hynipathetic, 
imoetuous,  ardent,  "a  creature  of  impulse 
ana  anoCbn."  His  c^nUdence  In  hb  doo- 
trians  was  absoluto,  his  sincerity  nnqnestlon* 
able,  his  oonraee  unchecked  by  thoughts  of 
self,  his  evan^lical  zeal  as  firm  and  fieiT  as 
that  of  any  pnmitive  apostle.  The  commna- 
tion  of  these  qualities  made  him  the  most 
magnetic  and  powerful  preacher  of  nKHicru 
timt«.  and  secured,  as  be  and  his  disciples 
believed,  the  espeiial  accompanying  presence 
of  the  illumining  and  converting  Sjiiril. 
Though  no  aect  bears  ld<i  name  or  follows  an 
order  of  his  making,  his  converts  were  tens 
of  thousands,  and  hu  memory  is  ch«ristied  by 


Hb  OaOeetian  ef  ITymns,  1753  (chiefly  from 
Wedey  and  Watts),  is  perhapp  still  used,  hi  a 


revised  and  enlarged  edition,  by  one  London 
congregation.  His  wraks.  including  sermons. 
Jmunus^  and  letters,  with  a  memoir  by 
J.  Olllfes,  were  ooUeded  in  TtoIs..  London. 

1771-72.  Other  lives  avslqf  R  Philip,  1837  ; 
J.  li.  Andrews,  1B<W  ;  D.  A.  Harsha.  Albanv, 
X.  Y..  1866,  and  I..  Tycrnuin.  London.  ls7(.- 
77,  2  vols.,  repub.  2s'ew  York,  J.  B.  Wakcky, 
London,  18—,  n.e.,  1888,  n.e:.  l^s9 

F.  M.  li. 

Whitgift,  John,!).!).  (Cambridge.  1568  [?]), 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  b.  at  Great  Grims- 
bv,  Lincolnshire,  168  m.  n.  of  Lond(m.  1530 
or  15;W  ;  <l.  HlLaniljeth,  London,  Feb.  29.  16»)4. 
lieentered  (Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  1548  ; 
changed  in  155U  to  Pembroke  Hall,  where  tlM 
martvr,  Bradford,  was  his  tutor,  and  became 
a  felfow  of  Peterhouse,  1555  ;  Lady  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity.  1563 ;  refdus  prolwsor. 
and  master  of  Trinity,  1567.  Being  worsted 
in  a  pulpit  discuwsion  with  Cartwriglif,  lie 
unworthily  deprived  that  eminent  iiiau  of  his 
chair  and  fellow.ship,  l.>7(>-71.  The  contro- 
versy Wiis  transferred  to  the  press,  on  AVhit- 
gift's  .-^ide  in  an  Aufirt  i ,  London.  1571,  aud 
Drftnee.  1574.  He  was  made  dc:in  of  Lin- 
coln, 1571  ;  bisliop  of  Worcester.  1577,  and 
primate.  15KJ.  In  this  high  position  he  en- 
joyed the  queen's  especial  confidence,  and 
had  much  to  do  with  shairing  tlie  Established 
Chnrch.  Bfs  severity  toward  the  Puritans 
seems  to  have  been  In  arconlancc  l>oth  with 
royal  commands  and  with  his  own  views.  He 
enforced  the  suliscription  tests,  procured  a 
Star  Chamber  decree  against  liberty  of  print- 
ing, and  iu  some  measure  anticipated  the 
Laudian  persecution.  The  result  was  much 
suffering  and  ouly  partial  success  ;  the  au- 
thors of  the  3Iarlin  llarprelate  tracts  might 
be  puniBhed,  but  not  wholly  silenced  ;  Puri- 
uiiiism  was  not  uprooted,  and  the  settlement 
was  postponed  to  a  hiter  reign  ;  but  mean- 
time the  church  was  steered  on  its  middle 
ronrs«»  between  Geneva  and  Home.  Whit- 
irift's  life  was  written  by  Sir  (\.  Panic,  1612, 
and  by  J.  htrype.  1718  ;  his  works  were  col- 
lected In  8  Yoita.  by  the  Fnrker  Societ  v.  i  s,-ii. 
63.  F.  >I.  H. 

Whitsunday  is  the  English  name  of  Pente- 
cost (q.v.,  p.  702).  The  ctyniologv  of  tho 
word  is  uncertain.  The  general  derivation 
from  White-Sunday,  with  reference  to  the 
while  garment  worn  on  that  day  by  tiie  cate* 
chumens,  is  not  very  probable  ;  the  transition 
in  ttie  spdling  could  be  easily  acoepted,  but 
the  transition  in  the  prauoncMtion  would  be 
•oawtUng  uaiqiM.  a  P. 


Whlttemore,  Thomas^  D.D.  (Tufts  College. 
1858),  Universalist :  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  Jan. 

1.  IsflO  ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  21, 
1861.  He  bec4»me  jia-stor  of  the  L'niversnlifct 
church  at  Milford,  Mass..  1H21  ;  at  Cam 
bridpeport.  1822  :  resigned.  ;  from  1828 
till  1858  was  editor  of  Hif  Tnnufiit,  a  de- 
nominational paper  of  Boston.  He  published 
Modem  History  of  Uninersalisin,  from  the  Era 
of  the  Rtformaiton  to  th»  Prmmt  Tim,  Boo* 
ton,  1880.  enlarged  ed..  1800 ;  ooounentarfea 
on  the  Parables  (1882).  Revelation  (IHd8), 
Daniel  (1840) ;  QvMt  to  Unitenalum,  1888  ; 
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WHrrrXNOHAM  (  968  ) 


WXCXJF 


Ufi  «f  Hotea  BcdUm,  1854-55.  4  vols.;  Auto- 
li^nphy,  1850.   (See  bis  life  by  J.  G.  Adanu. 

Whlttiagham,  William  Rolliiuoii,  S.T.D. 
(Columbia,  lb37) ;  b.  iii  Nt-w  York  City,  Dec. 
2.  1806;  d.  at  OiaocB.  H.  J..  Oct.  17, 187U. 
HegndutMlat  ttMOfliMn]  (P.  £.)  Theologl 
cal  Beminanr,  New  York,  1835  ;  became  rec- 
tor of  St.  MArk's,  Orange,  N.  J..  1»29  :  of  St. 
Luiio's,  New  V(irk,  ;  professor  of  eccle- 
slaaliciil  history  iu  the  Gcueral  Theoloiificul 
Hemiuiiry.  \>*^^>  ;  bisliop  of  .Mary laud,  1840. 
He  W118  a  vigorous  and  higbly  buccessful 
bbbop.  He  tnlitetl  William  Palmer's  Treatise 
on  the  Church  of  Christ,  New  York,  18-41,  2 
vols.,  and  oew  annotatc<l  translntions  of  the 
Commoniterivm  of  Yinoeot  of  Lerins,  1847, 
and  oi  Batnmmu  on  th»  Lord't  Supper,  1848. 

Wlohern,  Johann  Heinrich,  D.D.  (ban., 
Berlin  [rj,  18—)  ;  b.  at  Hiiinburg,  April  21, 
18U8  ;  d.  Ibcrc.  April  7.  1>>81  ;  htuditd  ibeol- 
ogy  la  QOUiogea  aad  Berlin ;  eaUUishcd  in 
htt  native  dtr  a  free  Sunday-iictioot  for  poor 
and  ticglcctea  children,  in  which  he  soon  bad 
5(X)  mrpil8  on  his  hands;  founded,  in  1833, 
at  Honi,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg,  Ihu  raithe 
Jlitu*  ("Ttu'ruiigh  Iiouno")  for  juveuile  of- 
ft'ndtTH.  wbicli  lit'fiitm'  il  c  Miotic!  for  ihimiltihis 
otlier  fstublisbmeiits  of  thi-  stiriu'  kind  ;  gave 
at  tlie  Wittenberg  Kiirhtiitug,  ls48,  the  Ilrst 
impulse  to  the  establishment  of  what  Is 
calnd  the  "loner  MUxion :"  was  In  1851 
coaimiasioiied  by  Ibe  Fruaaiaii  Government 
to  visit  all  correctional  fnstitutlons  of  the 
oouDtrr  and  sugecfit  reforms,  continuing 
active  in  tlio  service  of  philanthropy  to  bis 
fleuth.  lie  publish'-d  J>i<'  iuu>re  }fim'"/t, 
lliitaliurg.  1840  ;  /^c  lUh'iuilhtua  ilt  r  Vrr- 
brerJur,  18.");!;  Ikr  lUfurt  ilrr  Fnnun  indcr 
Kirrh-.  IK.-.H.  3ii  e.l  .  1880.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten  hv  oiiicnburg.  llamborg,  1888, and Kirum* 
maclier,  Gotha.  1882. 

WidU;  Mn,  the  "nMmtog  star  of  tlie 

Befonn.ition  ;"  b.  1324  (?)  in  north  Y'ork- 
shirc,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tecs  ;  d.  at  Lutter- 
worth, 11)0  ni.  i>.  w.  of  London,  Dec.  31,  13H4. 
Notliiug  is  known  of  his  early  ('(bu  ftlion  »  x- 
copt  that  be  was  ii  srliolar  at  Oxford,  ikrolnildy 
in  Balliol  Uollego.  where  he  took  ius  Muster  's 
degree  ;  was  made  fellow,  and  Dually  nitisu  rof 
the  college.  This  was  not  later  than  1360.  In 
1361  he  received  the  living  of  Fillingliam,  in 
Linoolnshite,  f orwhlcli  he  leaigned  tbe  master* 
sMp.  Bat  in  Dee.,  1865,  lie  -was  pot  at  fbe 
head  of  a  new  foundation.  *'  Canterbury 
Hall,"  from  which  position  he  was  removefi 
by  the  next  arcbliislKip  (136fl  [?]).  In  bis 
early  lectures  at  tin-  university,  \Virlif  bad 
treate<l  the  subjfHtn  of  loLric,  mrtaphystcs, 
psychology,  etc.,  urHin  ■which  inanuscript.s  of 
his  still  survive.  Rut  wlicn  he  iM  ranu' iii.-w- 
ter,  be  turned  liis  ntt<'ntion  to  theology.  After 
taUng  tile  dcgreo  of  Bachelor  of  Theolo^, 
he  iraa  permitted  to  lecture  mxm  cxegetical 
toptoa.  He  nined  the  Doelor'a  degree  prob- 
ably a  little  uter  the  year  1866,  and  thereupon 
began  the  independent  treatment  of  theoloey, 
not  commenting,  as  was  tlie  custom  fre- 
quently, upm  the  Sciitciires  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard. 

His  Arst  public  work  was  in  the  duractcr 


of  a  patriot.  In  1365  Urban  V.  hml  ilcmanded 
the  nayraent  of  the  1(XK)  marks  cjuit-rent 
which  tlic  king  of  Englami  owed  him  as  bis 
suzenun.  ParliHuumt  rrfusi-il  to  niaki-  the 
payment,  aud  it  is  nrnbublc  thai  Widif  was 
ecclesiasticiil  counsellor,  and  udvisctl  the  step. 
In  1374  negotiations  for  p^  ace  Ix-twccn  France 
and  Engkuid  were  conducted  at  Brugea,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  arranged  that  oom* 
mJaaknem  fhm  fogdand  aiuMild  meet  pmal 
commiSBfeneri  and  aiaean  flie  eocleslaatical 
grit;vanc<s  of  England.  Wielif  was  one  of 
(lie  (  'jniiiiiv^iouers.  Little  \vu>  accomplished, 
but  a  similar  impression  was  h  ft  upon  Wiclif's 
mind  as  up<m  Lulbcr's  at  Home  in  1510. 
Upon  his  ri'turn  be  enterwl  upon  his  dutic.-.  in 
his  new  ])arish  of  Lutterworth,  to  wliieb  be 
had  lx;en  transferred  from  I.udgershall.  to 
which  he  luul  gone  from  Fillingham.  But 
his  public  career  was  not  yet  ended.  His 
brnve  atand  for  the  liberties  of  tliecoantiT 
had  brought  Mm  fnto  ill  repute  with  the  prel- 
ates, and  in  1877  he  was  .Mimmoiic<l  before  the 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  Loudon.  But  be  was 
accompanied  by  bis  frieml'-,  ilie  Duke  of  Lan- 
CHsler  luul  otliers  of  liiirli  rank,  and  tlie  bisliop 
found  himself  unabli  lo  ai  (  rmiiili'-li  anytliiiig. 
iiregury  XI.  sent  out  five  bulU  agttin»t  him, 
and  be  was  again  summoned  In  1878.  but 
again  ««caped. 

VN'icIif  was  from  this  time  onward  chiefly 
occupied  with  theokMpcal  matters.  Bla  fMoi- 
fulness  In  his  parltth  to  the  iNruilc  of  preaching 
tlie  gospel  is  witnessed  to-day  by  the  294  £ug- 
lisli  sennons  of  his  which  have  l)ccn  published. 
He  also  iH'gan  ah  Mii  l:;7K  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  his  wurk  in  raising  up  aud 
sendinjj  out  bis  "  jioor  iiri(  st>,"  or  travelling 
evangelists,  who  were  at  lin»l  probably  or- 
dained priests.  fiin(  e  they  are  called  "  trew" 
priests,  l)ut  subsequently  mere  lay  preachers. 
Their  work  was  the  proclamation  of  the  simple 
neange  of  the  gospeL  8aao  the  coune  of 
events  be|^  trhich  ended  fn  WlcUf 's  deprlTS- 
tion  of  his  academic  privileges.  He  had 
come  by  the  year  1381  to  reject  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  transuljstantiation,  niul  he  bad 
attacki  i1  it  as  unbiblical  and  misleading'.  The 
clianci  llnr  of  the  uni\«'rNiiy  e(Mi(liim;«  il  bis 
diK  trine  ami  forbade  il  to  be  taught  ;  where- 
upon Wiclif  appealed  to  the  king.  The 
course  of  events  was  broken  in  ui>on  by  the 
peasants'  insursection  in  1381,  which'  has 
often  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Widif 'a 
teadiioff.  hut  vMch  has  no  hbtorfcal  connec- 
tion wltli  his  work.  Various  steps  were  taken 
against  Wiclif,  when  this  trouble  had  passed 
over ;  his  dwtrine  was  condrmneil  by  the 
synod  which  met  in  London  in  13^2,  and 
orders  given  out  to  proceed  against  those  who 
held  such  sentiments.  But  these  nu  asures 
resulted  in  nothing,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  that  certain  follow- 
ers of  Wiclif  were  apprehended  and  put  un- 
der the  ban,  and  he  himself  jprohibited  the 
exerdstng  of  any  academic  functtons;  yet 
even  now  Wiclif's  person  was  untouched. 
He  retired  then-fore  jieacefully  to  his  parish 
and  engaged  in  his  onliuary  fluties. 

One  of  tbe  principal  of  these  was  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,    The  Pwilter  bad  !»(U 

translated  into  iiloglish  already,  and  extracts 
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from  other  bookt ,  but  uo  tramlation  of  the 
whole  Hil)lc  lia'l  been  uuderlaken,  and  what 
bad  btteu  liooe  had  not  beeu  intended  for  the 
eommon  people.  Wiclif  now  attempted  to 
prmNVB  a  traxwlation  of  the  whole  Bible, 
which  should  be  InteUiglble  to  the  maasof 
Um  peoplo.  He  tranalated  the  New  Testa- 
ment Umsdf.  and  intrusted  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  friend,  Nicholas  of 
Hertford.  The  translation  wjis  mmie  from 
the  Vulgiitt!.  not  from  the  oriRiuHl  tongues. 
The  whole  Bible  was  fiuiiihed  certainly  as 
early  iis  1382.  It  was  immediattsly  seen  to 
need  a  revision,  which  was  performed  by  a 
fiillovver  of  Wiclif,  John  Purvey,  and  oom- 

!)lctixi  about  1888.  It  was  extensivdjr  copied 
a  whole  or  in  p«rt.  and  widdf  circulated. 
There  aliU  aurvive  150  manuscripts,  complete 
or  partial.  Bat  the  work  had  to  wait  long 
for  the  printer,  the  first  prinli'd  copy  being 
issued  in  1731  (the  New  TastamentJ.  and  the 
whole  Uihie,  with  the  original  ana  NTiBed 
forms  in  piirallcl  columns,  in  1850. 

Wii  lif  s  teachini^  may  now  be  comprehen- 
sively prevented.  In  his  Trialofftu,  the  most 
mature  of  his  'WWfca^  w«  Und  him  distinguish- 
ing between  two  aonfcea  of  doctrine  fat  mat- 
ters of  religion— tin  naaon  and  antbority. 
By  "  reaaoii"  ia  meant  not  only  the  power  of 
thought,  bnt  a  certain  natural  fund  of  relig- 
ious Knowledge.  Tlie  only  positive  rule  of 
doctrine,  however,  are  the  Heripture.s,  and  it 
Is  at  this  point  that  he  departs  most  di.stiuctly 
from  the  eoneeption  of  the  Roman  Cluireh  of 
the  Midtlle  .Vgt'.s.  Aeconliii;;  to  that  concep- 
tion, the  Scriptures,  the  bulls  of  popes,  the 
decrees  of  eooncOs,  etc.,  were  placed  upon 
one  leval  as  parts  of  one  traaition.  But 
Wiclif  dbtbguished  sharply  between  the 
acriptoioa  aa  the  only  flmU  appeal,  and  all 
the  concliiafoiia  men.  however  venerable. 
Thus  Wiclif  came  clearly  upon  the  grounrl 
of  the  later  Reformers,  and  not  only  vindi- 
cati'd  the  right  of  the  people  theoretically  to 
the  Script urt's,  bu't  ueted  in  acrnnliince  with 
thi-i  faching  by  translating  the  nil)le. 

Philosophically,  Wiclif  was  a  Realist.  Ho 
thou^t  the  view  that  the  ideji  of  the  Godhead 
is  a  mere  gcncrnl  notion  as  impossible  as  the 
idea  that  Uio  personal  God  is  on  individual. 
He  appliea  tiie  theoiy  alao  to  the  Locpa,  an 
the  stira  and  substance  of  all  Ideas.  In  his 
theory  of  man  ho  lays  great  emphasis  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  tile  praise  or  blameworthiness  of  an 
act.  He  opp(>««s  the  doctrine  of  Bradwardlna, 
that  the  will  of  (}od  precedes  the  will  of  man 
and  determines  its  dcxasion.  Hut  he  also 
holds  with  Augustine,  as  he  supposes,  that  sin 
ia  a  delect,  not  something  positive.  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  he  liolds  the 
oommflti  ohtuch  doctrine,  only  he  emphaaizea 
what  Bomaaitm  had  lost  sight  of.  that  Ohrlst 
is  the  only  mediator  betwei n  O  ml  and  man, 
and  he  exalts  him  a.s  the  cv  iuphir  uf  nian- 
kini,  ami  the  sole  source  of  salvation.  He 
comes  near  to  the  evangelical  dex  trine  of  jus- 
tidcation  l)y  faith  alone,  but  does  not  give 
perfect  expression  to  it.  His  doctrine  of  the 
church  is  that  it  is  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
elect,  by  which  he  includes  some  whom  Rome 
wottu  eidndai,  and  eadudea  loiiia  who  hoU 


high  otflce  in  the  earthly  churcli.  His  rejec- 
tion of  transubstantiation  has  already  been 
mentioned.  He  objects  k>  it  philosophically, 
since  the  change  of  stthstaooe  while  the  "  ac 
cklaala"  famam  the  same  ia  hioonoeivable. 
Heabos^lflBtfaeworahip  of  the  host  idolatry.  ^ 
What  his  own  theory  was  it  is  not  easy  pre-  ' 
cisely  to  determine.  The  sacrament  of  the 
altar  is  at  the  same  thne  true  bread  and  wine, 
and  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  That 
hotly  is  not  materially  present,  for  materially 
it  is  in  heaven.  But  it  is  present  in  three 
ways :  actively,  as  conferring  grace,  spirit- 
ually, as  taking  its  alKxle  in  the  souls  of  th« 
saiollk  tad  aaciamen tally  that  i.H,  in  a  myste- 
rioua  mannar— >by  miracle.  Of  the  variooa 
▼iewB  of  the  BnonnaiB.  this  seems  to  ra* 
proaeh  aeazest  to  Oalvln's.  In  respect  to  the 
papacy,  Wiclif  was  at  first  only  acsirous  of 
removing  abuses,  particularly  those  which 
threatened  the  integrity  of  the  state.  But 
hnally  he  assumed  a  position  of  decided  luw 
tilitv,  and  atUeked  the  papacv  as  such. 

Mention  sliould  also  be  niaae  of  his  attacks 
upon  the  monks,  in  his  earliest  attacks  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  older  orders,  which 
lield  proper^,  in  mind,  siooe  lie  inveighs 
against  tiielrrlehea.  Bnt  about  1881  he  began 
to  attack  the  mendicant  orders,  for  whom  he 
had  at  first  some  sympathy.  In  his  own 
"  poor  priests"  he  sought  to  gain  in  a  more 
purely  s])iritunl  w  ay  the  same  end  as  had  been 
soii^'ht  witti  .so  little  success  by  the  fooaders 

of  these  prcacliing  orders. 

In  1881  a  "  Wvelif  Society"  wivs  formed  lo 
reprint  his  Lati'u  works  from  the  original 
manuscripts  which  exist  in  large  numbers, 
particularly  in  Vienna.  This  society  issued 
volumea  up  to  1801.  His  Englinh  Workt  (in< 
duding  the  sennons  mentioned  above),  edited 
by  TIkomaa  Arnold,  were  published,  Oxford, 
1808^71,  2  vols.  For  his  life  ami  writings, 
see  John  Lewis,  Ijondon,  1720  ;  I.,eehler, 
Ixjipzig,  1«73.  2  vols.,  vol.  i..  the  life  of  Wyclif 
I)ro|>er.  trans,  by  Lorimcr,  1876,  n.c.,  enlarged 
i)y  summary  of  vol.  ii.,  which  contains  an  at;- 
count  of  tlie  Lollards.  1884  (this  is  the  liest 
book) :  A.  R.  Remington  (1884),  W.  L.  Wil- 
kinson  (1884),  Tliomson  (1884);  see  also 
Loscrth,  WidifandHut,  1884;  M.  Burrows. 
Wirlif  t  Ham  M  ifiUMy.  1884 ;  R.  L.  Poole, 
Wydiffe  and  MottimmU  fiir  Reform,  1889. 

F.  H.  F. 

Wiggleaworth,  Miohael,  b.  in  England. 
Oct.  18,  1681  ;  d.  at  Maiden,  Mass..  June  10. 
17U5 ;  was  hnmght  to  America  in  1688^  and 
gradnated  at  Harvaid  In  1881 ;  studied  the- 
ology and  settled  at  Maiden  as  pastor  In  18S7. 
His  poem,  77«  Buy  of  Doom,  appeared  In 
1662,  was  twi<  e  reprinted  in  England — Lon- 
don. 1671.  and  Newcastle,  1711— and  ran 
through  many  editions  in  the  Unitetl  States, 
the  last  by  W.  H.  Burr,  New  York.  1867. 
Another  poem  by  Wm.  Meat  cnit  of  the  Eater, 
or  MeditatiffM  toDioeming  the  Neemitii,  End, 
and  U»efulnm  tf  AMmon,  mpnema,  18B0, 
6th  ed..  1770. 

Wilberforoe,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Oxford,  18—). 
Church  of  England,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
son  of  the  philanthropist  mentioned  below:  b. 
at  dapham,  near  London,  8epl.  7. 1806  i  d. 
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near  Dorkiug,  Surrcv,  23  tii.  s.s.w.  of  LOB 
dou,  July  1«,  1«73  :  "sou  of  William  WHber- 
fore  (q.v.)-  He  enterwl  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1823,  and  grndimU'd,  lH2fi  ;  was  curate 
of  Chcckcndon,  lH2»i-:lo  ;  rcclor  of  Briglit- 
,  stone.  Isle  of  Wight,  IH^IO-.^,  and  rural  dean. 
1836  ;  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  1839  ;  canon  of 
Windieater  and  rector  of  Alventoke,  Usrop- 
ddre,  1840;  dean  of  Weatinioster,  liarcn, 
184S :  bishop  of  Oxford*  Oot^  IMS,  and  of 
Winchester.  1860.  De  wu  noted  for  elo- 
qpeoce,  wit,  organizins;  jxiwer,  and  wK-ial 
^fts  ;  a  Hi^li  (■hurchnmn.  but  not  in  Bym- 
palliy  with  the  Trni-tarians  ;  an  active,  promi- 
nent, and  iulhiential  prelate.  He  jniblished  a 
life  of  his  fatlicr  (with  lii.s  brother  Hobert), 
London,  1838 :  a  IIi*t<>ry  of  thf  PinUMnnt 
^ntcopal  Chnrfh  in  America,  1844  ;  Euehn^ 
Ti9tiea,  1888 ;  Iltnry  Mnrtyn'^  Letten  and 
JoumaU,  1887 ;  Strmms,  183iMn.  and  some 
stories  for  the  young.  His  life  appeared  in 
8  vols.,  London,  1881-83.  and  In  an  abridged 
American  edition.  New  York.  1888.  He  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  liia  home  while  riding 
with  EA  Onavttle.  F.  M.  B. 

Wilberforoe,  WiUiaB,  ^nnan  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Hull,  38  m.  b  p. 
of  York.  Aug.  24,  1759 ;  d.  in  London,  .Tiily 
29,  1833.  lie  entered  St.  Jolm's  College, 
Cambridge,  1776  ;  graduated,  1780  ;  inherited 
woaltli,  and  was  in  Fwliamei^  1780-1885. 
Tlte  ttB^kfOi  toprewlcws  of  his  youth  were 
reeved  by  Isaac  iHlner  daring  a  joumcv  on 
tlie  Continent,  1784-85;  he  "could  not  look 
back  without  unfeigned  remorse"  ou  the  com- 
imralive  levity  of  his  youth,  an<i  t<x)k  the 
most  eiirnest  view  of  his  opportunities  and 
duties.  He  founded  a  so<Mety  for  the  refor- 
mation of  manners,  1787 ;  joined  Hannah 
Moore  io  establisliing  schools  for  poor  c^hil- 
dren,  and  actively  interested  himself  in  many 
pkas  for  tlie  benoAi  of  hmnanity  nt  home 
and  abroad.  Chiefly  notable  were  his  labors 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  con- 
ducted in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  Clark- 
son  ;  after  twenty  years'  agitation  they  at- 
lainwl  .succefw  in  1807.  Aiminjj  now  at  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  cnli mics,  tliey  con- 
tinued to  labor  with  unfiiitering  u-al.  and  Ik.-- 
came  vice-pre«idcnt8  of  the  Anti-8lavory  So- 
ciety on  its  formation  in  1823.  The  Eman- 
cipation Bill  was  passed  a  few  weeks  after  the 
death  oC  Wilberforce.  Thto  was  wily  the 
main  diapter  in  a  good  man's  Hfe.  Be  was 

the  Wesley  of  the  upper  circles."  a  leader 
of  the  Evangelical  party,  and  an  active  phi- 
lantiiropi.-,t  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Of^ his 
Fraftirtd  Vifio  of  thi  Premilinfj  Rdif/ioiu 
Syntr  ia  of  ProftH»exl  i,  hri.tliii/i.i  in  (he  Iliglu'r 
ami  \riiblk  C'ltiJiMS  if  thi«  Country  CoiUnuted 
with  liiiil  Chri»tianily,  London,  1797,  7500 
copies  were  sold  in  six  monUis,  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Qcrnmn, 
Dutch,  and  Spaoleh.  JQe  was  prominent  in 
foundinf  Tha  Ohrtitiam  dimmer,  1801.  and 
theBritUh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  18t>4. 
He  supported  parliamentary  reform  and 
Catholic  emancipation,  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  l)etter  support  of  curatcH.  and  strove  to 
commit  the  government  t;i  tlie  rhristianiza- 
tioa  of  India.   Long  ioHrmt  he  retlKd  from 


public  life  in  1825.  He  wa<5  buried  in  Wes-t- 
min.ster  Abbey,  where  a  stutue  of  hitn  was 
raised.  Thrwof  his  sous,  by  a  curious  reac- 
tion from  his  opinions,  bei'^ime  KiiuKiiiists. 
His  life,  by  his  sons,  Kobert  Isaac  ami  Sjumiel, 
appeared  in  5  vols.,  Ix)ndon.  183^,  and 
abridged  in  1  vol.,  1868  :  his  Correitpondfnee, 
in  2  vols..  1840.  (See  also  J.  J.  Gurney's 
i^Uh,  Norwich,  1838  ;  J.  S.  Harford's  Becot- 
kui9n$.  London.  1884,  and  J.  C.  Oolquhoiin'a 
WUberforee,  1886.)  F.TI.  B. 

Wilbrod,  or  Wlllibrord,  misslonarv  to  the 
Frisians ;  b.  in  Northumberland,  Knglaud. 
058 ;  d.  in  the  monastery  Epternac,  in  Fries- 
land,  Nov.  6,  739.  He  bcgnn  his  labors  about 
690;  connected  himself  with  Rome;  was 
dnally  made  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  ^ee  his 
life,  London.  1877.)  F.  H.  P. 

WildemesB  in  Scripture  dtn's  not  mean  a 
nu^re  waste,  but  rather  a  tract  not  under  culti- 
vation. Sometimes  the  reu;ion  was  entirely 
dry  and  barren,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  the  mountainous  region  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sara.  xvii.  28.  Matt.  iU. 
whidi  has  only  patclies  of  grass.  In  other 
cases  the  soil  was  fertile  and  yielded  fine  pas* 
turcs  (Ps.  by.  12.  13,  Joel  li.  22).  Mention 
is  made  of  the  wilderuess  of  Jericho,  of  Sin, 
of  Eu  gedi,  etc..  but  the  chief  one  is  "  the 
great  and  terrible  wilderness  '  (Deut.  viii.  \o) 
lu  the  Sluaitic  peninsula,  now  ktunvu  as 
Uadiet  et-Tih,  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wander- 
ing, in  which  the  Israelites  spent  forty  y  t^ars 
on  their  way  from  Bgypt  to  Canaan.  This 
region  has  now  liecome  well  known  through 
the  explorations  of  travellers  and  the  British 
Ordnance  Surrey.  Parts  of  it  are  howling 
wastes,  sun-scordied  and  diy,  but  others  are 
well-watere<l  and  fertile,  capalile,  with  culti- 
vation, of  yielding  abundant  support.  The 
Isnielitcs  no  doubt  lived  a  nomjul  life,  as  tlo 
tlie  Bcf^^louins  of  our  own  day.  movint;  fiora 
place  to  place.and  jjitcliiuLr  tlu  ir  tcuts  w  her- 
ever they  cuuld  find  iiaslure.  and  it  was  only 
in  occasional  instances  that  there  was  an  alj^^o* 
lute  want  of  water.  Traces  of  former  culti- 
vation  arc  still  to  be  seen,  and  every  Tilitar 
feels,  like  the  memben  of  the  British  Surv^, 
that  fhe  natoral  features  of  this  peculiar  re- 

f^ion  illustrate  and  conflrm  the  narrative  cifdl 
n  the  sacred  history.  (See  £.  H.  Panner» 
rAsiHsMrt^lAs  JtaNhM,  New  York,  in71.) 

T.  \V.  C. 

Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York ,  though  scarcely 
ever  io  undisputed  powoesion  of  Ua  see :  a 
in  Northumberhmd,  884 ;  tndned  at  Lfatdle* 

fame  ;  went  to  Rome,  waa  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  at  Ripon,  058.  was  prominent  in  the 

overthrow  of  the  Celtic  (lis(  ii>liiic  in  tlie  irteat 
debate  at  "Whitby,  on  the  coast.  40  ni  u.  e.  of 
York,  and  Ix-came  archbishop  of  York,  664. 
He  is  niemoralile  for  e.stHbli.shini»  the  custom 
of  appeal  to  Home,  and  for  his  services  to 

leanuns  and  church  architecture.  (See  his 
life^rl.  W.,  LoBden,  1818.)      F.  H.  F. 

Wm,  The.  A  theme  of  endless  debate  alike 
in  philosophy  and  theolotry.  Formerly  men- 
tal phenomena  were  distributed  in'o  two 
chts-ses  -understanding  and  will,  but  now  a 
triple  division  is  preferrwi,  viz..  intellect,  feel- 
ing, will,  the  last-mentioned  including  both 
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desire  and  voliiion,  which,  however,  require 
to  teeuefully  dijitiugtilKhed,  Hince  desire  may 
I  and  undcoioed*  while  voUUon  is  do- 


)  Mid  deftidte. 
The  freedom  of  the  will  was  first  treated  as 
•  tlwological  guestion,  the  point  being  how 
dnllM  iifTi-ct<:ia  man's  ability  to  keep  God's 
commnnil>^  ;  and  Augu»liu  and  titv  iieforinuri) 
nuiiiitaiiird  tliu  bondage  of  tbe  will.  This, 
however,  in  quite  distinct  from  the  philoHophi- 
cal  necessity  advocated  by  Ilobbes,  LeibniU, 
and  Priestley,  who  clainuxl  that  volitions 
come  under  the  law  of  causality.  The  ablest 
•drocate  of  determtiilsm  wai  JooatliAa  £d- 
mida.  wluMe  treatbe,  white  It  Imb  ISndts  id' 
mittea  even  by  tlimc  who  accept  Its  main 
positions,  has  never  Wn  n  fiiti  d. 

M;in  is  r-i-rt'iinly  tiir  {■.•uisr  nf  liis  own  voli- 
tions, hut  how  ilm  s  lie  f  niii'  III  iuive  one  voli- 
tion rather  tlmu  ;i(i"thi  r '.'  Sotno  hay  tliat 
each  volition  i-<  uiu  oiuiitioned  by  aiilecfdentE, 
and  in  this  sense,  lx;fore  it  comes  into  exist- 
ence, is  contingent.  Others  hold  that  each 
volition  was  antecedently  detemiiacd,  and 
tbereforo  oertaiii.  Tlie  objeeUon  to  tlie  for- 
mer aittwer  fe  that  tt  puts  an  end  to  character, 
moral  accountability,  and  imfty  of  life,  since 
it  represents  the  mind  im  acting  blindly,  with- 
out motivf,  without  rufcrcnco  to  the  past  or 
the  future.  The  liiltcr  answer  is  not  to  be 
coiifnundcd  with  tin;  (ieti  rmiiiisin  of  I'rir  ^tley 
and  Huxley,  who  apply  the  doctrine  of  phys- 
ical causjition  to  the  phcnooiena  of  mind, 
and  do.  in  fact,  set  forth  materialism.  They 
make  lUMu  an  autoniaton,  and  interpret  his- 
tory in  ilie  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  Tlie 
determinism  of  Edwards  and  Chalmeni,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  determtnl-sm  of  ctmracter. 
The  cause  of  any  jriven  volition  is  the  E^o, 

the  m.-m  himiM'lf.  lie  dors  unt  ai  t  lit  unilijiu 
or  without  reasoti,  nor  i>.  his  course  fnrtuituus, 
but  his  characler  <ii-terinines  his  comhict. 

Neverthi^lexs  lie  is  a  free  a^jeiit,  and  re.s|K)ii- 
sible.  The  certain  connection  l>Ltweeii  his 
nature  aud  his  volitions  does  not  lake  awav 
tlM  moral  quali^  of  the  latter,  for  indeed 
they  would  have  no  moial  quall^  unkas  they 
eapressed  bis  nature.  Ciltdnfits  say  that 
they  can  liold  any  theory  of  the  will  that  Ar- 
minbns  can  hold,  becau.se  while  foreordina- 
tinn  makes  all  events  and  therefore  all  voli- 
tion-i  certain,  it  (Uk-s  not  make  thtfm  a  wlut 
tnore  certain  tlian  tho  dOCttino  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge  dtx^s.  T.  W.  C. 

WiHaliad,  first  bishop  of  Bremen  ;  b.  in 

Nortliutnlterland,  Entjlaiid.  about  7I50  ;  In'sran 
nii<-.ii)nnry  liilwrs  anions^  the  I-Visiaiis  alK)Ut 
TTil.  He  was  s\nnmoiied  by  ( 'li.irlcmnirne  to 
undertake  the  conversion  oi  the  region  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser  in  780.  and  labored 
Iwre  with  interruptions  thn  remainder  of  his 
Ufa.  The  opposition  of  Widukind  trompelled 
him  to  flee,  but  after  Widukind's  conversion 
(TBS)  the  wiHrk  of  extending  and  organizing 
the  diocese  could  go  on.  Ho  was  con.secratea 
bishop  in  787,  and  died,  Nov.  8,  789. 

F.  U.  F. 

William  of  Cnumpaan^  Muned  Inna  his 
birthphu . ,  near  Melan,  87  m.  s.  s.  e.  of  Paris. 

where  he  was  bom  about  1070.  and  died 
in  1121.    Ue  wuh  a  pupil  of  RoeoeUin.  aud 


himself  taught  in  the  cathedral  school  of 
NOtre  Dame,  where  he  became  canon  ia 
lu:)  Abdaid.  his  later  antagoaist.  was  a 
pupil  here.  In  1106,  after  Tain  attempts  to 

silence  Abelard,  William  retired  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Victor,  where  he  afterward  resumefi 
his  lectures.  He  was  bishop  of  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  and  t<x)k  the pa[ml  suie  in  t!ie  di.spuie 
about  investitures.  His  philosopliii  .il  worl<i 
are  few.  He  taught  that  uubaptizcd  cbildien 
must  be  lost.  He  was  a  realist,  and  at  first 
taught  that  the  universal  is  the  essence  of  all 
the  individual  things  comprised  under  it  ; 
but  afterward,  luknag  oonoeded  to  Abekrd 
Oiat  there  Is  a  dtflierenoe  in  the  essences  of 
different  individuals,  he  was  suspec'ted  of 
abandoning  rcalisni,  and  lost  popularity. 

F.  il,  F. 

WilUaoi  of  BXalmvabury,  a  pioneer  of 
English  history  ;  b.  about  imi  (?) ;  d.  1148  (T). 
Ue  becana  an  inmate  of  the  monastenr  at 
Maimesbiuy  at  an  early  age,  and  remabed 
there  till  death  as  librarian  and  chorister.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  English  kings  from  the 
Conipiest  to  tlic  yi  nr  1129.  in  connected  dis- 
course iuslead  of  "the  chronicle  form.  Later 
he  wrote  a  continuation  nf  this  under  the 
name  of  JJisUn-KH  hfiniUt.  ami  his  rcntaiuing 
prindi)al  work  was  his  hi.story  of  the  English 
pontiffs  from  the  C'hristianizatiun  of  England 
to  the  year  1128.  His  works  are  in  J^Iigue, 
Pat.  Lot.  CLXXlX.i£ng.  traos.  of  hisCAnm- 
iVie  in  BohH'9  AnUaiaHa*  LSbrary.  (See  W. 
dc  O.  BuTch.  On  the  ami  Wntinm  a[_W. 
ofM..  London,  1874.)  F.  H.T. 

William  of  Nassau,  generally  calM  Will- 
iam tho  Silent,  priooe  of  Orange,  oonnt  of 
Nassan ;  b.  In  no  casite  of  Dlllettbtnrg,  Nss- 
sau,  April  16.  1188;  d.  at  Delft,  l^lland, 

July  10.  1584.  He  was  educated  at  the  court 
of  Bnis.sels  in  the  Roman  Ciiiholic  faith,  and 
was  treated  with  cxtraordinar}-  rontidence  ])y 
(  iinrli  s  and  with  distinction  i  ven  hy 
rtiilip  n.  But  when  the  latter  sent  tlicduke 
of  Alva  with  a  larj^e  Spanish  :irniy  to  the 
Netiierlands  in  15ti6,  Williani,  wiio  knew 
what  was  coming,  tlirew  up  his  position  in 
tlie  service  of  the  king,  left  tbe  oountry,  and 
openly  emlmoed  Calvinism,  and  whoi  the 
bloody  carnival  began  with  the  execution  of 
Egmont  and  Horn,  he  raised  an  army  at  his 
own  expense  and  did  cveTj  thln^  in  his  power 
to  rouse  the  provinces  to  resistanc*'.  HLs 
military  succes.ses  were  not  preni,  thouixli 
yieat  enough  to  make  the  Spanish  kin;;  furi- 

;  Oils  and  to  create  confidence  amonp  tbe  Dutch 
Protestants.  In  1576  the  Pacification  of 
Cihent  was  signed,  and  in  1579  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  wliicn  means  tbe  fall  of  the  Spanish 
hegemony  in  Europe  and  the  rise  of  the  Dutch 

!  Republic.  The  weapons  which  Philip  IL 
employed  against  him  were  a  little  surprising 

1  even  to  those  days  ;  he  put  a  prize  of  2r),(M)<) 
.cold  gulden  on  his  hea<l,  and  then  Ballhuzjir 
Gerard  shot  him  dead.  Various  collections 
of  Ids  corn-spondencc  have  been  i.ssue<i  by 
Gachanl,  Groen  van  Prin>*terer,  and  Juste  ; 
see  also  Motley.  Th»  Biac  ^thelhitch  Jiepub- 
Us.  C 

William  of  8L  Amour,  Doctor  of  Theology 
ut  the  Uuiveraity  of*Faiis  in  the  ISih  oeutiu-y. 
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b.  probably  at  St.  Amour,  223  m.  s.e.  of  Paris  ; 
d.  ui  Paris  about  1272.  He  sought  to  protect 
the  university  from  the  agneseioiuof  the  two 
ordefs  <tf  mandteagt  numka.  Inaooent  IV.. 
in  1964.  pat  an  endtotlMlr  efEoiti,  and  In  1966 
Wf  lliam  wrote  upon  the  PuriU  of  the  Titwa,  a 
work  directvil  against  the  monks,  in  which  lie 
attaclted  the  memlicunt  principle  itwlf. 
TJiomas  Ai|ninas  entered  the  lists  against 
him.  till-  i)n|x'  was  piiued  over.  William's 
booli  condcinuetl,  and  the  uuivcTtiitv  reduced 
to  subjection.  In  1268  be  returned  to  Paris 
and  naumed  his  lectures.  F.  H.  F. 

WUUam  of  Tyre,  archbishop  of  that  city, 
statesman  and  historian  in  the  time  of  t£e 
crusades,  b.  in  Syria  nl)out  1130,  was  reaml 
in  the  virinity  of  Ji  ru-iulrm.  educated  in  llie 
West  (Paris),  and  found  favor  with  King 
Amalric  whi  n  tie  roturtn  d  home  about  1I«')3. 
He  wan  miuie  tutor  of  tlic  Icing's  son,  Bald- 
win, and  engaged  in  many  public  offices.  He 
la  remembered  for  bia  htatorv  of  the  Orieotal 

{irtnoea  from  MbhamuMd  to  the  year  1184.  and 
w  tint  of  the  crusades,  extending  to  the  ve«r 
1168.  French  trans.  Paris,  1879.  Svols.  "(Sw 
Jflgoe,  Pat.  Lett,  cel.)  F.  H.  F 

WUUam  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter and  twice  cliancellor  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Wykeham,  in  Hampshire.  1824 ;  d.  at  Wait- 
ham,  Sept.  27,  1404.  He  was  employed  io  the 
ienrioo  of  the  kins  from  the  year  1847  as  an 
•fdlllMl,  and  hnih  the  great  quadrangle  to 
the  east  of  the  keep  at  Windsor,  and  after- 
ward at  Winchester  remodelled  the  nave  of 
the  cathMlml.  As  a  bi>linp  ( 1  HtMJ)  he  was  faith- 
ful to  liLs  duties,  and  in  tlie  content  with  the 
papacy  took  the  side  of  the  nation.  Vet  he 
was  no  friend  of  Wicliflte  opinions,  and  sat 
upon  the  court  \\  \i'u-h  tried  Crumpe  in  1883. 
(See  life  bj  Aloberljr,  Wincheater,  1867J 

F.  H.  F. 

WiUiaau,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1709; 
Glasgow,  1709).  Presbyterian  :  b.  at  Wrex- 
ham.  North  Wales,  181)  m.  n.w.  of  liondon, 
aljout  1(544  ;  d.  in  London.  Jan.  20,  1710.  He 
Wits  jiiistor  in  Dublin,  l»iU^^^^7,  iiiul  tlien  in 
llancl  alley,  Bisliopsgatr  si  n  et,  London.  Ac- 
quiring jrealth  by  a  Mcoud  luarriugc,  by  liis 
will  lie  founded  the  ited  C'ro8.s  Stree:  Library, 
which  was  opened,  1729,  and  now  contains 
80,000  Tolunuss  of  theology  and  lOQO  manu- 
aerlpli.  among  them  the  mbntea  of  tlw  West- 
minster Assembly  and  other  Taloable  papers. 
Dr.  Williams's  "works  were  collected  in  6 
vols,,  London,  178h-,-,i(.  (Sc<>  W.  D.Jeremy, 
Dr.  WiUifiim  *  Trimt,  Loudon,  18.85.) 

F.  M.  B. 

WtlUami,  Oeorge,  Church  of  England  Inv- 
wan,  the  founder  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association ;  b.  at  a  farmhouse  in  the 
pariah  of  Oulverton,  Somersetshire.  Ensrland, 
Oct.  11,  1S31.  He  began  his  business  life  at 
Brirlgewater  ;  was  converted  in  lt<37,  and 
having  become  a  junior  n.<sistant  in  the  dry- 
goods  entablishmeut  of  Ilitchcixk  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don, in  1841,  he  organi7.e<l  there  in  1H4:1,  to- 
gether with  a  few  otncrs  among  the  assistants, 
regular  prayer-meetings  for  the  conversion  of 
his  fallow-defita.  In  the  following  year  the 
orgailwiiwi  wia  etrt—ded  to  oawrertahMah- 
menti  and  other  tiadaa,  and  on  Jvly  4. 


was  founded  the  Tonng  Men's  Olulstiao 
AMOclation  (q.T.).  which  now  la  spreading 
tlnom^ut  the  world.  Mr.  Williams  was  Its 
seonlary  fftun  1668  to  1868,  and  iwcame  in 
that  yev  its  i»«sldent,  sooeeeding  the  eari  of 
Shaftesbury.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Commercial  Travellers'  Christian  As.«ociation, 
the  Christian  Community,  and  tlie  Yming 
Men's  Forei.en  Mission,  dud  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  I^ndonCity  IflssllTn.  tlwflan* 
day  school  Union,  etc. 

WillianuL  laaao,  Church  of  England  ;  b. 
in  Wales,  1802  ;  d.  at  Stinchcombe,  Glouces- 
tershire, May  1, 1865.  He  gnuluated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  O.xford.  iN-ii  ;  l^'caHie  f<  ilow, 
lA;?2,  and  was  curate  of  Windrush,  St.  Mary's, 
0.vfurd.  and  Bisley.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Keble  and  Newman,  was  early  in  the  Oxford 
movement,  and  wrote  three  of  the  Traetafor 
the  Timet,  and  eight  poems  in  Lgra  ApouMiem 
(1888).  He  pnUtthed  in  prase  a  Barmony  and 
Commentary  on  the  ir/joM  0<mpd  Xarratite, 
Ix>ndon,  1842-4r»,  8  vols. ;  The  P$alma  Inter- 
preted of  Cftriat,  1864-fl."),  f!  vols.,  and  otliers  ; 
an<i  in  verse.  The  Cuthtfiral,  Oxfonl,  1S:*H  ; 
Thoug/Uti  in  Piutt  Ymn,  1 838  ;  The  Bdj^tiutt  ri/, 
1842-44,  4  parl8  ;  The  Altiir.  London,  1847, 
and  The  Chri*tianSch(jlar,  Oxford,  1849  : 
sidm  Ilffmru  from  thf  Paridan  Brrriu ry ,  183ft. 
&nd Iljftnuii  from  the  Cateehiam,  London,  1843, 
np.  in  New  York.  1847.  F.  M.  B. 

Williams,  John,  D.D.  (Cambridge.  16— )> 
archbishop  of  York ;  b.  at  Aberconwaf, 
Wales.  March  25,  1682 ;  d.  at  Clodded,  in 
Wales,  March  25,  1650.   He  studied  at  St. 

John's Collcgt!,  Cambridge  ;  l)e(  amc  ii  f<  ]I  w  ; 
received  three  prebends,  two  dian<  rii^  i.nd 
the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  l<i"21  ;  su(  ( iH  il.d  Ba- 
con as  lord  keewr  of  the  great  wal,  .July  l(t, 
1821,  and  was  (lismisscd  by  Chiirh-s  I.,  Oct. 
25,  1626.     Having  opposed  Laud,  he  wa» 

frosccuted  on  three  charges  in  the  Star 
'hambcr,  suspended,  fined  £18,000,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  1686-40.  The 
Long  Parliament  ideaaed  him,  and  the  king 
made  him  ardiMihop  of  York.  Dec..  164lT 
With  other  prelHt<  s  Ik  \V!U»  again  inijirisonetl, 
1642-43.  lie  was  a  moderate,  conscicntiou'', 
and  forgiving  man.  and  likcil  by  flic  I'uri!ans, 
though  a  stout  loyalivt.  (iri<  f  at  Ihf  king's 
death  is  said  to  havf  kille<I  him.  His  ]if(-  by 
Bisluip  Hacket.  appeared,  London,  16i>3,  anil 
was  abridged,  ITlW.  F.  BL  B. 

WUUams,  John,  the  "  Apostle  of  Poly- 
nesia :"  b.  at  Tottenliam,  London.  Englanil, 
June  29, 17&6  :  murdered  at  Erromanga,  Kew 
Hebrides,  2«ov.  20,  1839.  He  went  oat  aa 
missionaxy  to  the  Socictv  Islands,  under  tlw 
auspices  of  the  London  llissionary  Society  in 
1816,  and  with  the  exception  of^  four  years 
(1834-38),  wlu'n  on  a  visit  honic.  lie  w  as  con- 
tinuously t-ngaged  in  evan^'idiziug  tlic  island- 
ers. He  r<'<iiu-i-il  tlic  language  of  the  islnud 
of  Haratonga  \o  writing,  and  willi  Messrs. 
Pitman  and  Buzacot  translatetl  the  New 
Testament  into  it.  He  publishe<l  his  famous 
Karratire  of  Jifitnonary  Enterpritei  in  the 
South  Sea  Idande,  London,  1887.  Mth  1000. 
186S;  repub.,  New  York,  1887.  (See  bi» 
moBoin  by  JEbsnenv  fkont,  London,  ISttO 
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Williams,  Roger,  Baptist  ;  b.  about  1600  ; 
«1.  at  Providiuce,  U.  I..  Ai>ril.  1<>S3.  His 

Earentajjc  ami  birllipluce.  as  well  us  date  of 
irth,  are  UQwrlaiu.  The  laU'sl  ri  scun  lus 
Kc«m  to  favor  au  English  liirili,  i  f  Welsh 
stock.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  a  prit-st 
of  Um  Church  of  England,  hu  had  from  the 
flnt  a  atioBg  bent  toward  Puritanism.  He 
emfgratfld  to  Amukk  In  1680.  Imt  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  half-way  reforma- 
tion that  the  New  Eofflaud  Puritans  were  dis- 
j)osfd  tu  make.  lie  saw  tliu  inconsistencj'  of 
the  Puritan  theocracy,  in  whicli  tlio  functions 
of  churcli  and  state  were  so  intcrblended  that 
tlie  identity  of  each  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  He  had  gntsp^>cd  the  principle  tliat  tlie 
church  and  tiie  state  should  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  inde[K'udLut  of  each  other.  It  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  WilUama  had  imbibed  theae 
notiona  from  the  Bnc Uah  Baptists,  or  that  he 
even  Imew  of  their  Aolding  such  doctrines. 
At  this  time  he  was  not,  at  any  rate,  an  Ana- 
baptist, but  a  Puritan  Sopiiratist.  He  found 
no  fault  with  the  Coniire^alional  (hn-trine  or 
discipline,  but  denounced  the  principle  of  a 
state  churrJi,  and  upheld  thi;  riL'lit  of  .soul- 
liberty  on  natural  and  scri{)tur;d  grounds 
alike.  In  spite  of  hLs  hetero<loxy,  he  was 
called  to  bo  mini-ster  to  the  church  at  Salem, 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  zeal 
and  eloquence.  In  Oct.,  1635.  he  was  ban- 
ished from  the  colony  for  holing  that  "  the 
dvi!  magistrate's  powei^  extends  only  to  the 
bodies  and  goods  and  outward  state  of  men." 
Olhur  chartres,  it  is  true,  were  made  against 
him,  but  the  evidence  i.s  complete  that  this 
Was  the  real  grievance.  The  plea  that  he  was 
bani.shed  for  civil  causes  alone,  and  Ixcause 
he  made  himself  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  never  nade  by  any 
reputable  historian  until  Iste  yean,  ana  to 
MMrifeat  an  aftertlioaglil  as  to  be  scarcely 
w  or  111  oQDsldflViflig* 

WflHama  made  his  way  to  Narragamett 
Bay.  and  in  June,  1686.  he  settled  at  what  is 
now  Providence,  founding  a  colony  that  de- 
Teloped  into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
oomer-stune  of  this  colony  was  the  principle 
of  religious  liberts'.  The  compact  entered 
iato  by  the  original  settlers  reatis  thus  :  "  We 
whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  desirou.s 
to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  ProvlCMOce,  do 
promise  to  submit  ourselves  in  active  end  pas- 
sive obedience,  to  all  sudi  orden  or  afgencies 
as  shall  be  mide  for  the  public  good  of  the 
bodj  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major  consent 
of  the  present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families, 
incorpiirutPtl  together  into  a  township,  and 
such  others  whom  they  shall  admit  into  the 
y.imi',  only  in  civil  things."  A  few  other 
countries  had  before  this,  and  for  jK-riods 
more  or  less  brief,  tolerated  what  they  re- 
garded as  heresy  ;  this  was  the  first  govern- 
ment organized  on  the  principle  of  atnolute 
Hberl^  to  all,  in  matters  of  beitef  and  pCBGtloe 
that  did  not  oonfliot  wHh  the  peace  and  order 
of  society  or  with  ordinary  good  monils.  And 
though  this  government  was  insigtiiricaut  in 
point  of  numl>er»  and  power,  it  was  the  pio- 
neer in  a  great  revolution,  its  jiriueiple  having 
.since  tH  (  [line  the  fundamental  law  of  every 
American  state,  and  induenced  strongly  even 


the  mo.st  conservative  European  states. 
Though  he  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  soul- 
lilierty,  it  was  given  to  Ro^r  Williams  in  the 
providence  of  Go<l  to  be  its  standard-bearer 
I  in  a  new  world,  where  it  .should  have  full  op- 
portunity to  work  itself  out  and  afford  by  its 
fruits  a  demonstratlaB  that  U  b  of  Ood  and 
not  of  man. 

Up  to  this  time  Williams  was  not  a  Baptist, 
but  bis  continued  studr  of  the  Scriptures  led 
him  to  the  belief  that  the  sprhikline  of  water 


on  an  unconseunis  h;i\>p  (Iocs  not  constitute 
olM  (ii<  ii(  e  to  the  dc  niiuul  of  our  Lord.  "  Be 
bapti^.ed."  Hiii  inu' arrived  at  this  conviction 
lie  wislied  to  l>e  bajtlized,  hut  in  this  HiHe 
colon V,  separated  from  otlier  civilized  coun- 
tries St  an  ocean  or  a  wilderness,  where  was 
a  qualified  adminisliator  to  be  found  ?  In 
the  mean  time,  other  converts  to  the  same  idea 
had  been  made,  whether  by  his  agency  or  bj 
independent  study  of  the  Word.  Borne  time 
about  March,  1680,  therefore,  WflKaras  fm> 
merscxl  Ezekiel  Holliman,  wlio  had  been  a 
meml)er  of  his  church  at  Salem,  and  there- 
upon Holliman  immersed  Willianis.  Eleven 
others  were  immersed,  ancl  the  lirwt  Baptist 
church  on  American  soil  was  formed  .Si.on 
after  Williams  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  baptism  by  one  who  had  not  himself  been 
baptixed  in  an  orderly  manner  was  not  valid. 
He  withdrew  himself  ftam  the  dmieb,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  unoooMOled  With 
any  religious  body,  calling  himsdf  a  "  iedt> 
er." 

Concerning  the  rest  of  his  life  we  know 
little.  In  he  fuiiled  for  KoKlaml  and  ob- 
taine*!  a  charter  from  the  ConniKinweallli  for 
lihode  Island,  returning  in  16,'il  to  secure  its 
contirmation  by  Charles  II.  On  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  government  under  this  second 
charter,  in  1654,  he  was  chosen  governor,  fill* 
ing  the  oflSoe  until  Mav,  1658.  The  cxaet 
date  of  hla  death,  aa  of  hie  Urth,  ia  iwknown. 

LrrKRATtms. — Tlie  chief  authority  is  the 
e<1itiou  of  his  wortts  in  the  Pitblieatim§  tjftHs 
Aarragamett  Club,  Providence,  1986-TO,  7 
vols.  (Cf.  I^tfrt  frmn  linger  Willviwx  to 
John  Wiiithmp.  and  John  Wiuthrop,  Jr..  Bos- 
ton, 1868  ;  see  also  Arnold.  JhnOny  of  Ulnide 
Mind,  New  York,  1859-60,  vol.  i.,  and 
Tvler"8  Ameriean  Literature,  vol.  i.,  pp.  241- 
68,  for  estimates  of  bis  political  and  literary 
labors.)  The  biograi^iies  by  Knowlev  (Bos* 
ton,  1884)  and  ^mmeU  (Bostoo,  18461  ana 
valuable,  though  somewhat  in  need  of  re- 
vision. Tlie  chief  hostile  monograph  is  Dex- 
ter s.d<  to  lioger  WWiamt,  Boston,  1876. 

HcmtT  C.  VBDinai. 

Williams,  Samuel  Wells,  LL.D.  (Union 
College,  Schenectatly,  N.  Y.,  1850),  Congre- 
gationallst.  layman  ;  b.  at  Ulica,  N.  Y..  Sept., 
1812  ;  d.  at  N'ew  Haven.  Conn.,  Feb.  17, 1884. 
He  went  in  1633  to  China  as  printer  for  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Mission  Board  at  Cftnten  { 
visited  Japan  in  1887  and  translated  deoeafs 
and  Matthew  into  .Tapancse  ;  assisted  in  edit- 
ing The  Chinete  lifpertort/.  Canton.  lK;il*-51  ; 
wiis  interpreter  lo  Cdminodore  Perry's  .lapan 
expedition,  18r>i?-.')4,  and  to  the  American 
Legation  ut  Peking,  18.55-56,  and,  after  his 
return  to  the  United  Slates,  in  1876.  he  was 
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appointed  lecturer  od  Cliincst?  in  Yale  College. 
He  was  president  of  llie  American  Bible  bo- 
ciety,  iyWl-?i3.    Aside  from  his  monuniental 

aUabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinae  Language, 
laagh&i.  1874,  and  oilier  lioguuttic  publica- 
tkuiB,  Im  is  (lie  Mitlior  of  The  Middle  kingdom 
(a  itandn^  work  on  China).  New  York,  1848. 
n.e..  rev..  1883.  2  vols.  \ia  lif«,  bgr  his  son, 
appeared,  New  York.  1888. 

Wflliaau,  WiUlun,  '*  the  Watts  of  Wales  ;" 

b.  in  CarmarthenHliire,  1717  :  d  at  F'lmtyi  i  lvn, 
Jan,  11,1791.  Couverteii  wmU-r  Howi-ll  ifar- 
ris,  he  joiiifd  the  Cuhnnintic  Methtxiists  ;  he 
preachi  ii  an  evangelist  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. Bi*"*!  It's  sundry  Welsh  books  in  prose 
and  v'crsr,  he  i)ublisho<l  in  En);lish  Ihtannah 
Utthe  &jn  ■>/  D  irid,  I.ondou.  1759.  2  parts,  and 
Gloria  in  iSxeetui,  1778.  reprinted  together  by 
D.  Sedgwick,  1859.  Thenoble hymn. ' '  Guide 
me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovnh,"  is  siipposc<l  to 
have  been  completed  by  him  in  1778.  after 
OM  Pwer  WUlfauns  bad  wiltlen  half  of  it. 

F.  M.  B. 

WnUbakL  flrtt  btabop  of  EkdMtOdt.  43  m. 

w.s.w.  of  RaiLsbon,  mvaria ;  b.  in  Eng* 
land  in  700 ;  educated  in  a  monastery ; 
undertook  extensive  pilgrimages  in  bis  youth, 
pen(^tnLtin^  even  to  Pali-.stine  ;  spent  trn  years 
at.  .MonU'  CaHsino  in  Italv,  and  wa.-,  onliitn-d 
iiishop,  Oct.  22,  741.  Of  his  episcopal  labors 
little  IS  known.  His  deuth  occurred  probably 
about  787.  (See  J.  £.  Wulfl's  8L  WiUibald. 
Brastan.  1800.)  F.  H.  F. 

Wilton,  Danifll,  D.D.  (Oxfonl  [?],  18—), 
bishop  of  Calcutta  ;  b.  in  London,  July  2, 
17TS  ;  d.  in  ('uUuitta.  Jan.  2.  18.')8.  lie  s'tud- 
icd  at  St.  Edmund's  Ilall,  Oxford,  anil  was 
tutor  and  vice-princijial  thrrc,  iw)7-r2  ;  curate 
of  Worlon,  ISOIMW,  and  of  Blooin.sbury,  1812- 
24 ;  vicar  of  Islington,  1824-32  ;  bisliop  of 
Calcutta  and  metropoliun  of  India,  18d2-^. 
He  was  an  Evangelical  and  an  efficient  jprdate. 
TJw  most  popular  d[  bis  books  w«i»  eemtne 
M  OhrttHan  Dottrina  and  Praettet,  London, 
1818,  and  Lectunrt  oh  the  Evidence*  of  Chrit- 
Uanity.  1828-30,  2  vols.,  4th  c«l.,  1860.  His 
life  by  his  son  in  law,  J.  Batcman,  appeared 
bi  8  vols..  1860,  2d  ed.  abridged,  18C1.  1  vol., 
np.  Boston.  1800;  1  toL  F.  M.  & 

Wilson,  John,  D.D.  (Edinburgh  [?],  18—), 
F.R.8.  (18—),  missionary  ;  b.  near  Lauder, 
Scotland,  Dec.  11,  1804  ;  d.  iu  Bombay,  Dec. 
1, 1875.  Ilf"  was  edutatcd  at  Edinburgh  Tni- 
Territy,  and  .st-ut  h\  the  Seotlish  Missionary 
Bociety  to  India,  wWe  be  lalM>r<>d  lonii  and 
faithfuHy,  becoming  bead  of  tbe  mlaaion  col- 
lege of  Bom!)ny,  vk^cbancellor  of  tbe  univer- 
sity thi  re,  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Rovul  Asiiitii'  Society,  and  a  person  of  much 
repute  and  intluiruce.  He  bt'longed  !o  the 
Fre'  C^Mirch  of  Scotland,  and  \va,s  rufxlerator 
of  Geueral  ^Vssembly  in  1870.  Among  his 
works  are  Parti  Redgion,  Dombar.  181:?  ; 
Laade  of  the  Bible.  Edinburgh.  184*  ;  Ecan- 

SlitMllton  of  India,  1849 .  anW  History  of  the 
vf^^rmioa  of  Infaniieide,  Bombay.  1853. 
(See  bis  Ufa  by  a.  Smitb.  London,  1878.) 

F.M.B. 


Wilson,  Thomas,  D.D.  (0.\ford.  1707  ; 
Cambridge,  17—).  LL.D.  (Trinity  College 
1698),  bisnop  of  Sodor  and  Man  ;  b.  at  Button, 
Chesbire,  Dec  20,  1663 ;  d.  in  tbe  Isle  of 
Man,  Jklarch  7.  1756.  He  studied  atTrinf^ 
College,  Dublin ;  took  orden.  1888-80 ;  beld 
a  curacy  in  Lancasbire,  1086-93 ;  became 
chaplain  to  the  carl  of  Derby,  1»j02  :  tru relied 
on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  that  nobleraan's 
son.  1694-97,  and  Jan.  16.  1698.  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Here  be 
labored  for  llftv-M-ven  years,  arcomplishing 
civil  and  ecclesfastical  reforms  in  the  island, 
declining  higber  nrefemient.  and  gaining 
"  the  most  exalted  reputation  for  apostolic 

Siety  and  unquendiable  teal  in  good  woika." 
[is  memory  is  revered  by  men  of  all  creed* 
and  parties  as  that  of  a  rare  saint ;  see  Mat- 
;  thcw  Arnold's  prefbos  to  Cuttitrt  mi  An- 
I  archy,  1869. 

As  to  his  local  work.  Lord  Chancellor  King 
said  that  If  the  church's  ancient  discipline 
were  lost,  it  might  be  found  in  all  Its  purity 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  Princij  Un  and  Dutiee 
^Christianity,  London.  1899-1707,  2  parts, 
was  tbe  flrrt  book  printed  inHaoz.  HisidN 
toy  tewardt  an  Inttruetitm  tor  Ms  JbdIiaiM; 
written,  178S,  appeared.  1740,  reached  aSth 
ed.,  1744.  and  was  translated  into  Prencb  snd 
Italian.  His  Short  and  Plain  In»trnrr(,in*  for 
the  Dt  ttfr  Under*t<iiiilih(j  i  f  the  Lord'x  Snjiiter, 
1736.  has  often  In ni  reprinted.  Several  of 
his  books  were  {njsthutnous.  as  Pmnchudia, 
1788  ;  Maxinui  "f  Pit  t!/,  1789.  and  the  cele- 
brated Sacra  Prinitit,  Bath.  1786,  many  later 
editions.  Ills  works  were  collected  in  2  vols., 
with  a  life,  by  C.  CniUweU,  Bath,  1781,  and 
again  edited,  with  a  Vro,  by  Keble.  Oxford, 
1&47-63,  7  vob.  F.  M.  B. 

WimpbeUng,  Jakob,  b.  at  Scbetlstadt, 

Alsace.  July  26,  1460 ;  d.  tbers,  Nov.  17. 

1528  ;  was  educated  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life  ;  studied  at  Freiburg  and 
Heidelberg;  wai  preacher  at  the  caUiedral 
of  Spires  ;  lef  ture<l  at  Ileidellx^ri^  and  Stra.«*- 
burg.  but  sfM  iit  (lie  liist  part  of  his  life  in  Ids 
native  town  in  hterary  retirement.  He  was 
a  proliflc  writer,  tbe  'author  of  eigbty-three 
diirerent  works,  and  a  striking  type  of  that 
kind  of  huinanislB  who  wanted  reform  ;  in- 
deed, who  wanted  eT«7tbing  reformed,  but 
wbo,  nevertbeless.  sbronk  nsck.  diagusted 
and  Indignant,  when  the  Reformation  reallv 
began.  (See  his  life  by  Schwarti,  Gotha. 
1875.)  C.  P. 

Wlnoklstw  Jotaaaa,  b.  at  GOlzem,  Saxony, 
Julv  18. 1849 ;  d.  at  Hambarg.  April  5, 1105  ; 
studied  theology  at  Leipzig  ana  Jena ;  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  Michael's  in  Hamburg. 
1684,  and  was  one  of  Spener's  most  intimate 
friends  and  nearest  disciples,  which  eircum 
stance  involved  him  in  lonir  and  extremely 
bitter  controversy  with  Mayor  concerning  the 
tlieatre,  the  ministerial  oath.  etc.  (See  Us 
life  by  J.  Gtffekeu,  Hamburg,  1861.) 

Win*.  The  vino  grew  luxuriantly  in  Pale^ 
tine,  and  Ttrious  kinds  of  wine  made  from  Its 
fruit  were  remarkable  for  excellence,  such  as 
the  wine  of  Lebanon  (Hoa.  xir.  7)  and  that  of 
Hdbon  (Etck.  zzviL  19^  Often  mentioned 
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vllh  com  and  oil  as  oae  of  nature's  best  gifts 
(Qen.  xxvii.  2»,  DeuL  zxxlii.  2».  Pa.  iv.  7. 
otv.  13),  it  was  kept  in  every  houaelioid  and 
mrodttoad  oa  oeoMlops  of  hospitaU^  and  at 
f«Mi«ab(Geti.xir.l8,  Jotuili.Q.  ItomboM 
toaerwely  ooadcmoed  (Piot.  xz.  1.  xziii.  80, 
Im.  t.  ^.  Ho».  iv.  11.  Bph.  T.  18).  luthe 
JIbniC  ritual  it  WHS  tlic  usual  drink  offeriug 
at  the  daily  Kiu^riiicis  (Ex.  xxix.  40).  al  tbt- 
jjrisrntatinn  of  the  tirstfruitn  (Lev.  xxiii.  13), 
ami  al  oiIkt  olTcriii.'H  (Num.  xv.  5),  and  a 
titlio  wjw  i»Miil  of  it  0>t'ut.  xli.  17.  xviii.  4). 
The  Nazarite  wa*)  forbidden  to  drink  wine 
during  ttie  contiauauce  of  ids  vow  (Num.  vi. 
8),  and  the  priests  before  performing  services 
in  the  temple  (Lev.  x.  9).  It  Is  made  a  sym- 
bol of  spirituai  blesalnfc  (Isa.  xxr.  6.  Iv.  1). 
Our  Saviour  used  it  (Luke  vfl.  88-34),  and 
miraculously  made  it  (.hilm  ii.  1-10). 

Th('  Hebrew  .//a»/4«  ami  its  Gret-k  eciuivalenl, 
tft/i'M,  arc*  general  torrus  for  all  sorts  of  wine, 
i.^.,  tii>!  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  The 
word  (irofh,  commonly  rendered  "  new  wine," 
or  "sweet  wine,"  was  as  strong  an  other 
wine,  if  not  stronger  (Isa.  xlix.  26,  IIoa.  iv. 
11.  Acts  ii  18).  '^Mixed  wine"  (Ps.  Ixzv.  8. 
ProT.  xxiil  80)  was  not  diluted  with  water, 
butstraagthenedbylierbeorsfrioes  (Cant.  viii. 

T.  W.  C. 

See  BAPrms,  p.  88. 


b.  at 

April  18.  1788;  3.  there.  Mst  18, 
lied  theology  In  the  university  of 


(wee'-ncr),  Qooht 
Leipzig.  April  18.  1789:  d. 
1858 ;  studi 

his  nativi!  city,  aw.]  was  appointed  professor 
extniordiuary  there  in  1H19  ;  onlinury  profes- 
sor at  Erlangen.  1823,  and  or<liniiry  ])rof(  ss<)r 
at  Leipzig,  1833.  Of  his  works  liave  been 
translated  into  English.  ,1  Grammnr  of  the 
Chaldee  TMnguage  as  t'ontitiutil  in  tfut  BMe 
and  tie  Targutnt,  by  H.  B.  Ilackett,  Andover. 
1845.  and  A  Qrammar  tf  2ftw  TettamefU 
Greek,  by  If  oaea  Stuart  and  Edward  RoUosoa, 
Andofer.  182!l,  several  times  afterward,  the 
la^  time  by  W.  F.  Bloutton.  Edinburgh,  1870. 
2d  erl. ,  1S77.  Among  his  oHkt  work.s  arc  liib- 
/»■»•//,«  H^uhrorUrhwh.  I'^-^D,  :M  ed  ,  1847, 2  vols,; 
Il'iudhtich  (!' r  thiolor^isrlii  n  f.i'ti  ratur,  Leip- 
zig, 1821,  M  111.,  ls;iS-10,  2  vols.;  ('or„l"ir,itir<; 
JXtntellunt)  (ttn  Li-hrhigriff*  dir  rYr.tr/iiiflt'inn 
KirchfnpiirUinn,  lS3t  4th  ed..  by  P.  Ewald, 
18S2,  Eng.  trans.,  T l«  iMrhut  and  Conjee- 
tiorm  of  (' hri»tendotn,  Edinburgh,  1873. 

Wines,  Uaooh  Oobb,  D.D.  (Middleburv. 
1858),  LL.D.  (Washington.  mTt).  IVesl.viV 
rian  :  b.  at  Hanover,  N.  J..  Feb.  17.  1h<)6  ; 
d.  at  Cambri<ige.  .Mass..  Dec.  10,  lt<79.  He 
graduated  at  Middlobury,  1827.  and  after 
teaching  for  thirty-tive  yean,  chiefly  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Mew  Jeney,  deroted  JiUnaelf  in 
1889  to  pri^  reform.  He  ammged  for  and 
took  a  Iciuiing  part  in  the  International  Con- 

fresses  at  Lumlon.  isTJ,  and  al  Stockholm, 
K77.  Besides  sundry  reports,  and  the  work 
which  oecupierl  his  last  hours,  The  State  of 
Prixfint  itn  l  <Unll  Huriri'i  IitstitntioiiH  T/irough- 
out  the  World.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1880,  he 
wrote  several  e<lucati<>ual  and  religious  books, 
accounts  of  travel,  and  Commeutanm  on  the 
Lateeqfthe  Aneieut  Ifebrrtee,  New  York.  isri2. 
«tli  ed.,  Philadelphia.  1889.        F.  B. 


WiafiEid.  See  BonvAOB,  p.  114. 

Winslow,  Oordon,  D.D.  (St.  John's  C  ni- 
lege,  Annapolis.  lH.'"i4),  .M.D.  (hon.,  New  York 
University,  1863)  ;  b.  at  Willi^ton.  Vt..  -Sept. 
12,  1803  ;' drowned  in  Potomac  Uiver,  June 
7,  1804,  while  bringing  his  wounded  son, 
Colonel  Cleveland  Winslow  (Fifth  New 
York  Durvea  Zouaves),  from  MecbanicsvUle 
to  Alexandria.  Ocaduated  at  YaK  IMO ;  at 
Yale  Theologloal  Semloaiy.  1888;  lettled 
over  Congregational  Charch,  Medfora,  Mass., 
1834-85;  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  Troy. 
N.  Y..  1830-89;  Trinitv  Church.  Elmira. 
N.  v..  1839-41  ;  8t.  Ann's.  Anuatx)lis,  ls41- 
4.1 ;  St.  Paul's,  Statcn  Island,  and  cliapluiu 
of  Quarantine  till  outbreak  of  rebellion,  when 
with  both  his  sons  he  aided  to  form  the  Fifth 
New  York  Volunteers,  one  of  tlicm  going  as 
a  ca|)t4iiri.  afterward  its  colonel :  the  other, 
Gordon.  Jr.,  as  private,  auhaequentlr  captatai 
in  the  regular  army.  Re  was  In  every  im- 
portant  liattle  from  Big  Bethel  to  Mechanics* 
ville  as  its  chaplain,  and  often  as  aide  to  the 
division  general.  With  Dr.  Bellows  and 
others  he  ai<led  in  establisliini;  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  herame  its  inspector  for  the 
Armv  of  tin?  I^otoniae,  At  Freilericksburgh 
be  selected  the  hospital  .site  and  sui>erinlended 
tlie  transportation  of  tlie  wounded  across  tlie 
river.  W.  0.  Wotaunr. 

Winslow, Hubbard,  D.D.  (Tliiirulton,  IWT). 
Presbyterian;  h.  at  Wilii.ston,  Vl.,  Oct.  30, 
1799  ;  d.  th.-re,  Aug.  13.  1804.  lie  graduated 
at  Yale  College.  IHi'^.  and  at  Yale  Theologi- 
cal Department,  1828 ;  was  Congregational 
pa.stor  at  Dover,  H..  1888-83;  anooesaor 
of  Lyman  Bcecher  over  tlM  Bowddn  street 
church,  Boston.  1883-44  ;  principal  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Institute  (for  young  ladies),  Bos- 
ton, l^H4-.'>4  ;  jKistor  of  the  First  i'resLvterian 
Church.  (Jeneva,  N.  Y..  1W7-C9  ;  teacher  in 
New  Vork  City,  IHOD-Cl  ;  in  charge  of  the 
Fiftieth  strcf  t  I'resbyterian  church,  1861-02  ; 
afterward  lived  without  a  cliarge  in  Brooklyn. 
From  1837  till  1H40  ho  ctlitcd  with  Jacob  Ab- 
bott an<i  Ucv.  Dr.  Nchemiali  Atlams,  the  RC' 
ligioue  Magtuine,  Boston.  While  popular  as 
a  preacher,  suooemful  as  a  pastor,  and  es- 
teemed as  a  roan.  It  was  as  an  author  that  he 
won  an  extensive  reputation.  His  first  book. 
Dortrine  of  thf  THhily  [llo^Um,  1831),  called 
out  a  !'  Iter  from  Hev.  Dr.  Thomius  Chalmers, 
of  Eilinl)uri.'h,  sayini;  that  It  was  the  l)est 
treati.se  pul)lislied  upon  that  subject.  Young 
.Villi's  .li<l,  Boston,  1S36,  twice  repub.  in 
England,  had  a  miU;  ef  over  KVt.rHK)  copies. 
The  little  maimal.  Are  }'•"!  <i  Chn  il.'iiii  f  Bos- 
ton, 1837.  pub.  and  repub.  in  New  York, 
Cbicinnati.  London,  Edinburgh.  Paris,  etc., 
circulated  over  250.000  copies  in  the  English 
language  nlnnc.  TnleUeetwU  Philwiophy,  Bos- 
ton, 18.'i2.  luts  had  15  e<l.,  and  Moral  Philuno- 
l>hy.  New  York,  1856,  9  cd.  Other  books 
are  I  Upturn  i>f  First  Church,  Dorer,  If., 
1831  ;  Controrn-ni.tl  Thfology,  Boston.  1832  ; 
Phil'taophiral  Tracts.  Boston.  1833 ;  Chri». 
(iahity  Apjilitd  to  Our  Ciril  and  Social  Itela' 
ti»,i9.  Boston.  18:15  :  Aid*  to  Self- f>ami nation, 
Boston.  1837  ;  Apjtropriate  Sphere  of  11  oman, 
Boston,  1887.  also  repub.  as  Woman  as  She 
SkmiU  3$  ;  MtnUU  CuUieation,  BoetOD.  1889 ; 
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Lectures  to  Sunday-aehool  Teaefitrt,  Bostoa. 
ISS/t  iRdatioH  of  Aatural  8eUnet$  to  Bectla- 
(jon,  B(M*Ml.  1899  ;  De*ign  and  Mode  of  Bait- 
Umt^  Boston,  1848;  C/ArM^  JDoetrinu, 
Bmaa.  1844 ;  mdd$n  Uft.  American  Tract 
Sodaty,  186S.  He  Iwued  besides  some  minor 
pabllcations.  W.  C.  Winhlow. 

Wiiulow,  Mlron,  D.D.  (Harvard,  la'ig), 
LL.D.  (Middleljury.  Vt..  1864),  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  1B19-M ;  b.  at  WiUiston. 
Vt.,  Dec  11, 1789 ;  d.  and  waa  buried  at  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Oct.  83, 1864 ;  aaddnrbrotber 
of  ReT.  Dr.  Hubbard  Winilow.  While  a 
mrrclmnt  nt  Norwich,  Conn.,  deeply  im- 
prc-wcd  with  the  oblijjulion  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  till'  hoathcn,  he  entered  the  .Junior 
Chus  of  .Midillchurv  Callcffe,  graduating  in 
HilT)  ;  stuiiiL'd  lanjiuagts  at  Yale,  receiving 
A.M.  in  1S18.  the  year  of  bis  graduation  at 
Andover  Theolo/;ical  Seminary  ;  then  devot- 
ing aix  months  to  preaching  and  raunnff  fuods 
for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  He  publiafiBd  the 
Mttorg  tf  Mimion*,  Andovor,  1619,  kmc  a 
itandaird  in  miMionary  literature.  He  waa 
ordained,  Nov.  4,  1818.  nt  Sulctn,  >Iass..  with 
Mes-irs.  8j)Hulding,  Wouiiward,  niid  Fisk — 
Profc-twjr  .\losc3  8timrt  pn'iicliini^  the  SL-rruon, 
which  was  publislit'<i  — iitid  on  ,I:in.  11.  lsl9, 
m.  Harriet  Wadswonh  l.athrop,  nni  with 
Messrs.  Spaulding,  \Vo<xiw,ir<l.  and  tkrudilt-r 
sailed  for  Culcutlu  ou  June  8.  He  reached 
OodooviUe.  Ceylon.  July  4,  1820,  there  con- 
dacting  (with  his  wife)  the  lx)arding  and  day 

much  luaary 

wwk     traiMlator  aad  oomapoadent  Hta 

contributions  to  the  yftMuinary  Herald,  down 
to  the  last  year  of  hi.s  life,  ct^ual  in  amount 
Sfvcriil  lurKi'  vnhitm-s  iitnl  nre  historically  valu- 
able. His  intcTL'st  in  the  B.itticottu  Semiaarv, 
establislicd  182;3,  was  t:r(  at,  the  liev.  Dr.  Duff 
and  his  colleagues  adopting  its  plan  at  Cal- 
Ontta  aeveu  years  later,  the  Madra.s  University 
conferring  [ts  first  d^rees  of  fi.A.  on  the 
seminary  graduates.  From  Uie  first  ho  main- 
tained that  eduoatioa  and  pwiaffhing^  particu- 
lariy  in  India,  most  go  hand  In  hand.  As 
late  as  1866  be  advocated  it  at  tho  meeting  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.  in  Albany.  In  Oct.,  18»4. 
he  sjilled  for  tiie  United  States,  where  he 
H  wakened  deep  intere-st  in  missions  to  Iixlia. 
His  Memoir  of  ILirriet  L.  Wintloir,  New 
York,  1835.  largely  a  history  of  the  Ceylon 
^Mission,  was  adopted  as  a  standard  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  twice  pub^  in  Eag- 
laad,  once  in  Fraue-e,  and  itWMa  In  Tarltey. 
On  AprU  28.- 1885.  he  m.  Xn.  Oatherine 
Watenmry  Carman ;  mlled  on  Nor.  16  for 
Madras,  proceeding  thence  to  Oodoovillc. 
On  Aug.  18,  1836.  he  founded  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  niLssioii  in  3Iadras.  where  ho  spent  the 
remaining  twenty-eiehl  years  of  his  life.  Mrs. 
Winslow  d.  of  cholera,  Si-pt.  '2'.i,  isMT  ;  on 
Sept.  12.  18J]8.  he  m.  Annie  Spiers,  duu^^iiter 
of  Hon.  Archibald  Spiers,  of  the  East  India 
Baard.  granddaughter  of  I.<ord  Dundas  ;  she 
d.  Juno  20,  1818.  Soon  after  hia  arrival  at 
Madraa  he  waa  anmed  Ia  tnnakrtlng  the 
Bible  Into  Tamil ;  btar,  aa  emontlTe  aeere- 
tarv  of  the  Madraa  BiUe  BotUtf,  ]m  Was  en- 
gaged in  ito  peTiaion,  and  In  Nov.,  1850.  an- 
noanced  that  the  new  wtion  was  finished. 


He  pnblished  Oeeeuional  BeporU  of  the  Mad- 
raa Mission.  Eleven  vernacular  schools  and 
aa  English  high  school  (sometimes  classed 
as  a  native  oolkge)  had  been  eetabliahed; 
481  pupils  attendfiw  at  one  time  the  former, 
and  over  200,  Including  Brahmans  and  high 
caste  natives,  the  latter.  The  printing-press, 
establi.shed  1S;{.'<.  did  a  niightv  work  ;  from 
1838  to  1»04  were  printc»i  22«,4 17,018  i>ages 
of  Scripture.  10."i,yO:iti2<3  jmges  of  tracts.  110,- 
206,87o  pages  of  other  publications— a  total 
of  444.617,020  pages.  On  March  12,  1845.  be 
m.  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Dwight,  widow  of  Rev. 
Robert  O.  Dwight.  D.D.,  of  the  Madras  Mis- 
sion; she  d.  April  80,  1808.  In  1856-67, 
while  stirring  up  fredi  interest  In  tha  United 
States  in  the  missions  to  India,  by  his  dis- 
courses and  addresses  on  memorable  Occasions, 
he  publishnl  Miitxiunit  U>  Iiidiu,  "  with  notices 
of  some  pr<X!ee<lings  of  a  deputation  from  the 
American  Boanl,  and  of  reports  to  it  from  the 
missions,"  M.  W.  Dwld.  New  York.  1856. 
On  May  20.  18.57,  he  m.  at  Boston.  Ellen  Au- 
gusta Reed,  who  still  (1881)  surrivea  him. 
They  sailed  for  Madras  on  Aig.  18  (Q,  1867. 

Dr.  Wiuslow's  great  literary  aehlevanent 
was  the  publication,  in  1868,  at  the  mbaloil 

?ress  of  A  Comprehentire  TamU  and  Knglith 
Uetwnary  of  Jli'jh  and  Jjote  Tamil,  upon 
which  he  had  labored  much  of  his  time  for 
twenty  3-ears.  and  whicli  wius  in  press  from 
1H.'>3  to  'l!Sri2.  Aside  from  oilier  matter  the 
quarto  contains  976  pages,  three  columns  to 
a  page,  costing  to  publi.sh  $15,000  to  |2O,O0O  ; 
priced  by  TrObncr,  London,  at  £3  1.3*.  6d. 
neroopy.  Excepting  Wilson's  Sanskrit  lex- 
icon It  la  the  moat  complete  of  all  the  die- 
tionariea  of  ^e  bidlan  lui^agea.  oontalirinff 
67.4S3  words  with  df^itiona,  of  which  80,S61 
for  the  first  time  appear  in  Tamil-English 
lexicography.  It  embraces  lx)tli  the  common 
and  poetic  dialects,  mythologicjil.  a-^lrononii- 
cal,  astrological,  botanical,  and  other  scientitic 
terms,  names  of  authors,  poets,  lierots.  and 
gods,  and  versions  of  numerous  idioms  and 
phra.scs.  It  initiates  the  learner,  not  only  into 
the  languafa^  but  largely  into  the  phlkao- 
phies,  sdences,  coatomSk  traditioos,  and  suner- 
stitlou  of  the  lOndiH.  Sebblan,  misHon- 
arice,  government  officials  In  Lidia,  and  Orl> 
cntalists  deeply  appreciated  Dr.  Winslow'a 
labors  and  his  dictionary  as  "  a  work  of  na- 
tional imixjrtance."  The  Areot  Mi-sion  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  (  hurch  echoed  their 
voice  in  saying,  "  We  regard  this  work  as  a 
noble  contribution  to  Oriental  literafure.  a 
boon  to  all  students  and  laltorers  in  the  Tamil 
field,  and  a  crown  of  honor  to  its  author." 
Dr.  Winalow  and  his  wife  left  Madras  for  tlto 
United  Btataa  on  Aug.  28.  1864 :  owing  to 
prostration  he  was  landed  at  Cajie  of  QooA 
Hope  on  Oct.  IW  ;  his  remains  lie  in  the  ceme- 
tery near  tho.se  of  Dr.  Scuddcr,  his  as.<M>ciate 
for  mtiiiy  years  in  missionary  work.  As  he 
was  alx)ut  to  die  he  said,  as  his  last  words, 
"  God  calls — heaven  is  near — mv  peace  is 

full.  '  W.  C.  WiSBLOW. 

Wlaalom  wmiaai  OopUnr,  M.  A.  (Hobart» 
186.5),  Ph.D.  (Hamilton.  Iffim.  LL.D.  (St. 

Andrew's  Unlvcr«iiv.  Scotland.  1886).  D.D. 
(Amherst,  1887).  L.H.D.  (Columbia  [New 
York]  Oollega,  oantcnaiy,  1887),  8.T.D.  (Qrl»> 
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wold  College,  Iowa,  1887),  8c. D.  (St.  John's 
Coik'Ke  [Annapolis,  Md.j,  centenary.  1888), 
D  C.L.  (King's  College  University,  Canada, 
1888),  Euiscupallan,  hou  of  Uubbara,  arctueol- 
ociat  ana  popular  Egyptologist ;  b.  in  Boston, 
abus..  Jan.  18,  1840 ;  mdiuUed  at  UantiUoa 
College,  New  York.  1888 ;  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York  City,  ISW  ; 
was  rector  of  St.  Ck^orge's  Cliurch,  Ix?e,  Mass., 
1887-70;  since  ha.s  resided  in  Boston.  His 
time  and  strength  have  been  freely  given  to 
the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1883,  tlrst  as  honorarv  treasurer 
for  the  United  Status,  and  since  1^85  as  vice- 
president.  Its  sucoeNtt  U  due  in  large  measure 
to  his  enthuaiaam  ud  zeal.  Through  his  in- 
atnimentalHf  maaf  apleiidiil  gtfta  irom  the 
Fund  were  aeoored  for  the  Boaton  Mttsoum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Indtlding  a  cnlof»a1  Htntuc  of 
Rameaes  II..  and  the  only  pi(>cc  of  gold  plate 
of  the  temple  service  of  the  Pharaohs  in  any 
European  or  Aini  rii mi  imi.si-uia.  He  Is  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  lioynl  ArchiBologiail  So- 
ciety, and  correspondtrit  of  various  foreign 
bodies.  Ho  hjus  written  niuiiy  articles  and  de- 
livered many  lectures  upoaarcheologtcal  .sub- 
lecta,  and  has  la  these  wmyi  done  a  great  work 
In  popularizing  them,  especially  Egyptology. 

Wiadom  of  Solomon.  See  Psbcdkpiora- 
FHA  AMP  AlO0»«gMA,  p.  TRt. 

Wiieman,    Nicholu   Patrick  8t«phaix, 

S.T.D.  (Rome,  1824).  Roman  Catholic  cardi- 
nal ;  b.  at  Seville.  Spain,  of  Irish  parent.s. 
Aug.  2.  1802  ;  d.  In  London,  Feb.  15.  1H65. 
He  was  educati>d  at  Waterford,  at  Durham, 
and  in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  of  which 
he  iHxame  rector,  1828.  Qr&duating.  1824. 
be  took  priest's  orden,  1825,  and  was  for 
some  years  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in 
Um  Roman  Univcnity.  Beturning  to  jBng- 
land,  1888,  lis  fbuaded  the  DuNin  Revim  ; 
won  repute  aa  n  preacher,  writer,  and  dis- 
putant ;  was  made  bishop  of  Mt  lipotamoo  in 
fiartihu*  •  coadjutor  of  the  Midland  district, 
and  president  of  St.  ^^ary'.^  College.  Cscott. 
1840  ;  labored  for  the  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy  in  England  ;  became  pro-vicar 
apoMolIc  of  the  London  district,  1848,  and 
▼icar,  1848 ;  archbishop  of  Westminater.  Sept. 
80,  18B0,  and  cardinal  Oct.  1.  The  lastap- 
pobtnanta  oaued  mudi  ewitemcnt,  and 
called  fmrth  the  Xoderiaidcal  Titles  Act, 
which  was  repealed,  1872.  Dr.  Wiseman  was 
able  and  active  in  his  ofHcial  duties  and  in 
authorship.  Btaides  his  most  inijwrtant 
work,  /^'■t II ret  on  the  Conneetion  fjtttre^n  .Sri- 
ence  and  Rtrtnlrd  Udifjion,  London,  1836,  3 
vols.,  5th  ed.,  1H.")H,  reprintnl  twice  in  Ameri- 
ca, be  wrote  Honr  Syriuca,  Rome.  1H28  ; 
DotHrinu and  Praetieea  of  the  CathcUc  Chu rrh , 
LaadoiLl888.tatested..l888:  Th^RaUPre^. 
MM,  1686  ;  Tk*  OcMaUc  Mitrarehy.  1850  ; 
Amim,  1868.  8  Tols.,  latest  ed..  1888.  1  vol.; 
ReeMbistinru  of  tfui  La»t  Four  P-'pf^,  1858  ; 
DaUu  Meditation*.  1868  ;  some  plava  (The 
Hidden  (lem  [drama  in  2  acts],  1859  ;  Tin 
Witch  of  lioaenburg,  1866.  etc.),  and  a  novel 
of  merit.  Fhhiolii.  IH.'.'i,  Inter  ed.  and  reprints. 
His  works  were  collected  In  a  New  York 
edition.  1872-74,  14  vols.  ;  his  life  was  written 
bj  George  White.  London,  1866.  F.M.B, 


Wishart,  €l«org«,  martyr  of  the  Sc  ottish 
Reformation  ;  b.  about  ITjIS,  perhaps  at  Pit- 
tarow,  Forfarshire  ;  d.  at  St.  Andrew's, 
March  1,  1546.  Nothing  is  certainly  known 
of  hto  early  life,  and  too  little  of  bii  later 
yatn.  In  1688,  belug  maater  of  a  gmnaiar 
adMMl'at  Hbnteoae,  he  waa  anminoned  hj 
Hepbarn.  bishop  of  Brechin,  to  account  for 
teaching  his  pupils  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
escapfnl  to  England,  For  preiu  hing  agahut 
Mariolutry  at  Bristol.  15.S9,  he  w.as  forcied  to 
recant  anil  do  public  pemincc.  The  next  few 
years  were  probably  Bj>ent  abroad,  but  la 
1548-44  he  was  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.    Tbencehe  returned  to  Scotland, 

Beached  in  Montrose.  Dundee,  Avrshire, 
and  flnaUjr  in  £aa»  LoUiian,  where  he 
n  teedjr  hmm  In  Joha  Kaox,  then  » 
private  tutor  in  the  nelfdiborhood.  Arrested 
at  Ormiston.  and  defended  Talnly  by  Knox, 
he  WH-s  tried  for  heresy  in  Cardinal  fieaton's 
court,  and  burned  at  the  stake.  During  his 
agony  he  predicted  Beaton  s  death  "  withia 
a  few  days."  This  fact,  connected  with  the 
cardinal's  assussination  .some  three  niotiChs 
later,  gave  rise  to  the  charge  tliat  Wisbart 
was  pnvj  to  the  plot ;  but  this  has  hfun 
f  uted  by  D.  Laing.  in  his  edition  of  &noz, 
▼ol.  i.,  p.  686.  (Bee  Whhart'a  life,  by  C. 
Rogers.  Edinburgh.  1868.)  P.  M.  B. 

Witohoraft  The  belief  that  certain  per- 
SODS  by  compact  with  evil  spirits  poasflMMH 
peraatural  or  magkal  powers,  has  been  prav»> 
lent  In  all  ages  down  to  our  own,  and  mb  not 

yet  disappeared  from  all  poi^OlW  of  the  earth. 
Laws  araimt  witchcraft  were  found  in  the 

Twelve  Tables,  and  passed  thence  into  med- 
iaeval and  ecclesiastical  law.  In  EnirlaDd 
laws  were  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  even  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  against  witchcraft,  and 
trials  continued  till  1712.  when  a  eonviclioa 
was  secured,  but  was  not  followed  by  execu- 
tion. The  great  historic  example  of  trials  for 
witchcraft  in  America  is  that  of  Salem,  Man. 
It  began  in  excitement  over  the  subject  III 
Boston  in  1688.  In  168S  cases  of  supposed 
witchcraft  occurred  in  Salem,  and  great  ex- 
citement  was  created.  Many  old  and  defence- 
less w  omen  were  executed.  The  most  distin- 
guished victim  was  the  Rev.  George  Bur- 
roughs, who  was  executeti,  though  he  dis- 
proved his  guilt  according  to  tlie  theory  of  the 
times  by  repeating  the  Lord's  Pravcr  without 
a  mistake  at  the  lOOlof  the  scaffold.  On  the 
whole,  20  persons  were  put  to  death.  55  had 
been  tortnred  or  terrified  into  oonfcssion.  160 
prisoners  were  in  Jail  awaiting  trial,  when 
the  sound  sense  of  the  people  was  at  last 
rouscfl,  .and  In  1693  so  far  prevailed  that 
stronir  etTorts  made  to  convict  a  certain  Siirah 
Dasfnu  n  .Mdt(  (l  in  her  ar((uittal.  and  la  the 
end  of  the  witclicraft  delusion.  (Se<»  Soldan, 
Ge^hirhtt  der  Jlejvnpnatime,  Stuttgart.  1843, 
n.e..  U.  Heppe,  1880,  8  vols.;  C.  W.  Upham, 
TlktStUem  WikhenM,  Boston.  1867.  2  vols.) 

F.  H.  F. 

Wlthmrspoon,  John,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  1764), 

LL.D.  (  ,  17—).   Presbyterian;   b.  at 

Yester,  near  Edinburgh,  Feb.  5,  1722  ;  d. 
near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15,  1794.  B* 
giaduated  at  Edinburgh  Universi^ ;  became 
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minister  ;U  Bi  ith,  1744  ;  Paisley,  1787  :  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1768.  He 
took  the  coiMervative  side  iu  Boottish  con* 
troversies  of  the  time.  Ue  raised  tlie  college 
from  a  low  to  a  high  esitale.  and  powerfully 
infltionced  Pcetbyteriui  idsM  Mia  pneiice. 
As  an  Amerloan  patriot  his  Mrrtcei  in  Con 
gress  (177ft-82)  and  out  of  It  were  fn^L  He 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declnruiiou  of 
Independence.  Of  liis  writings  may  lx.>  men- 
tioncii  Ki-cl'tiantii-itl  (' hunu-Urisliri ;  or,  the 
Arnuui  "f  Church  I'oUcy ;  Ining  a  IIunMe 
AtUmjd  to  Open  the  My»U:ry  of  Mwlenttiun, 
Glascow,  175;}  ;  an  able  Ksmiy  on  the  Coiinfc- 
timi  hetieten  t/te  Doctrine  of  JuMiJicntion  by  the 
Imputed  liighteoutiuu  of  Vhritt.  and  JMinett 
tjf  L^,  1756 ;  A  iSeriout  Inquiry  into  the 
Nahm  and  Effect*  of  the  Stage  ;  bexng  an  At- 
tempt  to  Show  that  Uontrihuting  to  the  Support 
cf  a  Puliiie  ThetUre  it  TucoimitUnt  with  t/ie 
Vhtiractrr  of  a  (J hrii^tvin ,  17">T  mprojios  of 
Rev.  John  Home's  Trn'jtdyof  Dwo/ldn,  1756)  ; 
auil  ,1  I'ractic'd  Treat ise  on  Iii'j<  lu  ratiuii , 
London,  17ft  t.  His  collcrtftd  works  appearc<l 
in  New  York,  1SIMM)1.  4  vols..  2d  efl.,  Pliila- 
delphiu,  1H02  ;  and  iu  Edinburgh.  Itjlo.  9 
TOb.  ;  his  Select  Work*,  Loudon,  1804,  2  vols. 
(Seeltis  life  Iqr  S.  &  Smith,  Jfew  York.  17»5.) 
A  ooIimmI  statue  of  htm  wai  mivelled  In  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Oct.  20, 
1876  ;  see  Proeeedingt  and  Addreaaea,  edited 
by  W.  P.  Breed,  Fblladelpbia  (Prwbyterian 
Board).  1877. 

WHiiMi,  one  ivho  teetiflee.   The  Mosaic 

law  required  two  witnesses  or  tlin  e  to  cuu- 
vicl  H  person  charged  witli  a  (.aijital  crime 
(Num.  XXXV.  30),  and  if  the  criminal  were 
stoned,  they  must  cast  the  first  stones  (Deut. 
xvii.  7).  A  false  witness  was  to  ."iufffT  the 
penalty  his  testimony  might  have  brovight  on 
the  accused  (Deut.  xlx.  19). 

John  frequently  prescntt  the  go«pcl  aa 
"  witness"  (1  Joan  v.  9),  and  our  Lord  is 
called  "  the  faithful  vitneaa"  Oter.  L  5,  Ui. 
14).  The  chief  function  of  the  apoetles  was 
that  of  "  witnense.-*"  (Acts  1.  R  22,  ii.  32). 
The  "  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirit" 
(Roin  viii.  Iti)  is  thi'  concurrent  testimony 
with  the  believer's  consciousness  which  tlie 
Holy  Oluwi  givea  him  that  he  is  a  child  of 
Go(i.  T.  W.  C. 

Witaius,  Hermann,  b.  at  Enkhuysen,  Hol- 
land. Feb.  IJ.  ,  d.  at  Leydc-n,  Oct.  22, 
1708  ;  wa.s  ajtiioiiited  profe-ssor  of  theology  at 
Franeker.  I(i7r) ;  at  Utrecht.  1680,  andf  at 
Leyden,  lOltS.  atid  tniblished  De  nrouomia 
faderum  Dei  cum  hoininil/u*,  LtH-uwanlen, 
1677.  4th  cd.,  Basel.  1788,  Eng.  tmns..  The 
(Ecvnt)iiiy  of  the  (mtnantt  tetuem  Oiotf  and 
Mm,  London,  1768,  new  trans..  Edinburgh, 
1771-72.  8vol«..2dcd..  1803.  2vols.,  n.e.,  Lou- 
don, 1X40,  2  vols.,  which  is  an  altrmpt  to 
reconcile  the  orthoilox  and  the  fnieraiists. 
()!1mt  works  translated  are.  A  Troitite  on 
Chrintian  Fiiith,  London,  17G1 ;  Conriliat'inj 
.  .  .  Aniinndp<'r»ion»on .  .  .  Antiunmiiinnand 
Nefinomians,  Glasgow,  1807  ;  Sacred  Di»*erf a - 
Hons  on  .  .  .  theApoitle*'  Creed,  1828,  2  vols.; 
Sacred  DiuertatiMU  on  the  Lwrd't  Prayrr. 
EdinborKb,  1989;  AnMmatm  the  HM-acy  of 
Baptitm,  Edtabaifh,  1888  ;  0»  th$  CharacUr 


of  a  True  Theologian,  1877  ;  Tfic,  Question  : 
Woe  Mote$  tht  Author  of  the  fUntateiuhf 
1877.  Thereisallfeof Wftaiuiprellzedtothe 

trans,  of  his  (Economy. 

Wodrow,  Robert,  Church  of  Scotland  ;  b. 
at  GliLsgow,  1079  ;  d.  at  Ea-stwood,  near  Glas- 
jrow,  March  21,  17:^4.  He  stmlied  at  Gla»^ow 
Universitv  ;  wa.s  lihmrian  there  for  a  time, 
and  minister  of  Eastwood,  170»-  .34.  His  Hit- 
tory  of  the  Suffering*  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  the  Seetoration  to  the  Revolution,  Edin- 
burgh. 1731-22,  3  vols,  (rep.,  182»-80),  is  a 
work  of  high  value.  His  (JoUeclions  tt;>onth0 
Lite*  of  tfu  Reforinen,  etc.,  appe;ire<i,  Olas* 
gow,  1834-45.  in  3  vols.,  and  Anecd^'ta  in  4 
vols..  lS42~4;i.  (See  his  life,  by  his  son, 
Edinburgh.  1H28,  and  Correi*i>oiiil<  nre,  editeil 
bv  McCrie,  and  publiKhe<l  in  H  vols,  bv  the 

i  "VVodrow  Society,  1843-4.3.)  F.  M.  B. 

Wol£  Bdmnnd  Jaoob^  D.D.  (FranliUn  and 
^larBhall  College.  Lancaster.  Pa.,  187Q,  La* 
theran  (Qeueral  Svnod) ;  b.  near  Rebeiwuix. 
Centre  County,  Pa..  Dec.  8.  1840;  studied 
theolo^rv    in   "( iettysbv.rir  Theological  Semi- 

I  nary  ;  at  'I  lilaimi  n  riiiil  Erlangen  ;  hud  vari- 
ous i^a.^toral  chiir::rs,  and  became,  in  1873, 
professor  of  churcli  liistory  and  New  'I'L-sta- 
mcnt  exegesis  at  Gettysburg.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  The  Drama  of  Prondt  iiec  on  the  Eve 
of  the  JiefoniKitioH,  Gettysl)nrg,  1884;  Th» 
l.Hthi  ran*  in  Anuri'-a,  New  York,  l'^!H\ 

Wolf,  Johann  Chrlstoph,  b.  at  Wcrnige- 
ro<le,  Prussian  Saxony,  Pel).  21,  1(183;  d.  at 
Hamburg,  July  2-5,  1739  ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Driuutal  languages  at  tlic  gymnasium 
in  Hamburg.  1718,  and  published  'BHM«ik*e» 
Jlebraa.  Hamburg,  1716-88,  4  toIs.,  an  excel- 
lent work  of  Hebrew  bibliography. 

Wolfenbflttel  Fragmenta  is  the  name  of  a 
.series  of  critical  esaays  on  the  gospel  histor}*, 
written  from  a  purely  deistiail  aSandpoiot. 
and  published  by  Lessiog  in  his  JSar  GeteM^ 
vnd  JUteraiur,  Au*  den  SchStien  der  hertog- 
Uehen  BiNMhektu  Wotfenf>nUel,  Brunswick. 
1773-81,  3  vols.  As  this  publication  was  ex- 
empted from  the  sup<,Tvi<ion  of  the  ducal  cen- 
sor, it  was  possible  to  is-sue  the  e^-says,  but 
the  in<lignation  they  created  among  the 
orthoilox  party  and  the  violent  attacks  they 
called  forth  caused  the  duke  to  deprive  Lies* 
sing  of  the  privilege,  .\ftcr  Leaabigli  death 
Gollected  edittona  of  the  f  raranenta  appeared  in 
Berlin.  1784 and  1787,  andiiaTe  been  aeveial 
times  reprinted.  The  author  was  at  first  not 
known,  but  it  has  now  been  established  be- 
yond doubt  that  he  was  Reimarus  (q.v.). 

WoUL  OhiiaUan,  b.  at  Breskwi,  Jan.  24, 


1679;  d.  at  Halle.  April  t.  17M:  waa  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle  m 
1706  ;  suranuirily  dismi.s.st'd  and  ordered  out 
of  the  Prussian  dominion  in  1728,  but  re- 
called in  1710  and  auain  installed  with  great 
pomp.  Though  professor  of  philo-so])hv  and 
principally  lecturing  on  metapliyhii's,  logic, 
etc..  he  has  by  his  Verninftige  Oedanken  von 
der  Meimehcn  Thun  vud  La*$en,  1719,  and 
VernUnJlige  Gixianhii  ton  Gott,  der  Hett, 
und  dtr  Seek,  HaUe,  1730,  exerciaed  great  in* 
floeneeon  Proteatant  theology.  Itiraaflnwi 
him  that  BaUonalism  borrowed  its  leading 
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td«M  about  natiml  leUgfcm ;  Itiinrinclple,  tbat 
reason  is  the  arbiter  ia  any  ooofflct  between 
revelation  aud  experieooe,  iti  method,  and  a 
munber  of  Ita  otdi-wonia.  C.  P. 

WoUr,  Joieph.D.D.  (  .  18-).  LL  J). 

{  .  18—),  mndonary  :  b.  at  Weilcrsbat  li, 

near  Bainl)erg,  Germany,  1705  :  d.  at  Isle 
Brt'wcrs.  Someraetsliire,  "May  2,  1862.  The 
M)ti  (if  a  nibhi,  he  was  baptized  by  a  monk  at 
Prague,  1812  ;  studied  at  Vienna  and  Tubin- 
gen, and  spent  three  vears  at  Rome  ;  hut  en- 
tered the  Church  of  iBogland.  1819  ;  studied 
Oriental  tongues  at  Oambridj^.  and  in  1821 
was  eent  aa  «  mtariODary  to  tlie  Jewa.  The 
record  of  btetraTeh  and  perfh  fa  contused  in 
his  Jfiittn'oii'iri/  Journal  and  Mem<Hr,  London, 
1824.  2(1  fd  ,1827-29,  3  vols.:  Raearehet  and 
Miuionary  hihom.  M:ilt;i,  ISIW,  2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 183.'i  ;  Jonrruil,  I.,ondon,  IK^Q  ;  ynrratire 
of  a  Miuion  U>  Jtokhnra,  1845.  2  vols.,  7th  cd., 
Edinburgh,  1853;  Tranlt  <iud  Adrenturm. 
London,  1800,  i  vola.  The  fourth  de8cril>es  a 
dangBRNM  expedition,  undertaken  at  the  de* 
die  of  the  eovcrnment,  wherein  Wolff  near> 
hr  loot  his  iue.  He  waa  cndalned  deacon  by 
Bishop  Doane  during  a  viaft  to  America,  18S7, 
and  j)riest  in  Dublin,  1888.  After  this  he 
hel<l  two  curacies  in  York.'<hire,  and  from 
184.")  Wits  vicar  of  Isk-  IJrewers.  (See  his  life, 
by  H.  3i.  bengeluuum,  Hamburg,  1863.) 

ft  B> 

Wollaaton,  William,  Church  of  Kti<:laii<i  ; 
b.  at  Coton  Clanford,  Staffordshire,  March 
26.  1659  ;  d.  in  J^ondon.  Oct.  22.  1724.  He 
stuciiffl  at  Sidnev  Collepe.  Cambridpr  :  taupht 
atKiniiin.L'ham.'l681-88 ;  wasorduinid,  1086; 
inherited  a  lar,c;c  fortune,  1488^  and  gaveiiim- 
adf  to  philosophic  pursolto  ia  Loudon.  Hia 
Iteliffion  of  Nature  Deliruateit  privately 
printed,  London.  1722,  anonymonsly  pub- 
lisli<'<l.  17",'l,  \v;i>i  liiu'lily  vahunl  Bisliop  | 
HutltT  anil  Queen  (  arolint',  ami  rL-aclied  an 
8tli  cel.,  1T.')S>.  -with  a  life  prefixed.  It  lielil 
truth  to  Ikj  the  supreme  good  and  the  basis 
of  virtue.  Wollaston  also  wrote,  but  aoon 
•upfRraeaed,  a  poem  on  EeeUHatte$,  1691. 

Wolaey,  Thomaa,  cardinal  and  Innl  chiin- 
cellor  ;  b.  at  Ipswich,  69  m.  n,c.  of  I-omli  ii, 
1471  or  later  ;  d.  at  Leicester,  Nov.  29,  I'Mi. 
Ue  was  a  student  and  fellow  of  Mairdaien 
CoUaga,  Oxfonl,  and  rector  of  Lymiugton, 
Somenet,  1500 :  chaplain  to  Henzy  VII.. 
ItM.  A  Bkilfully  executed  embaaay  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  1507,  was  followed  by 
other  missions,  and  he  became  dean  of  Lin- 
coln, Keb  ,  1.509.  Under  Henry  VIII.  he  rose 
with  uue.xanijiled  rapidity,  and  preferments 
civil  and  eci'lesiii.stieal  were  heapea  upon  liiin, 
especially  after  he  liad  organized  the  e\pc<li- 
tion  against  France  in  1513.  He  K'came 
king's  almoner,  l.^OO  ;  privy  councillor,  1511, 
and  lord  chancellor,  1515  ;  "bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  aichUahop  of  York,  1614,  to  which  waa 
added  the  tee  of  Bath,  1818.  exdianged  for 
Durham,  1528,  and  that  for  Winchester, 
1529 ;  cardinal.  1515,  and  papal  legate,  1519  ; 
abbot  of  St.  Albao's,  l.'i21  ;  ambassador  to 
Cbarlea  V..  1621,  and  to  frauds  L,  1527.  1 
Hia -waBMi  and  pomp  w««  bardljtMfBffkrto  | 


the  kii^'a.  and  with  these  two  "there  waa 
no  distlnctktn  betwoen  public  and  privat* 
money."  He  waa  a  royal  patron  of  team- 
ing ;  as  prime  minister  he  rideed  England 
from  a  third  to  a  first  clas.s  i>ower.  But  hia 
statesmanship  uthI  his  reTornis,  no  le.ss  than 
his  riches  and  dignities,  mused  generui  hatred, 
from  which  only  the  royal  favor  defended 
1dm.  His  failure  to  gain  the  pope's  aM>ent  to 
the  divorce  from  Queen  Katberine  (which  he 
disapproved,  but  aought  with  desperate  zeal 
and  by  the  baaeat  meana  to  proimre)  caused 
his  ruin.  In  Oct.,  1629,  he  waa  deprived  of 
the  great  seal  with  his  property  and  plaeea^ 
and  found  guilty  in  jtinnunire.  In  Feb., 
1580,  he  was  pardoned  and  re.stored  to  the 
archl)islioprio  of  York,  hut  in  Nov.  he  was 
arrested  for  hitrh  treaaon,  and  dleii  on  his  way 
to  the  Tower.  (See  the  lives  of  him  by 
George  Cavendish,  London,  1641  ;  be*t  ed.  in 
vol.  i.  of  JC-d'tiaitical  Biography,  1810  ;  rep., 
1886  ;  R.  FWdea.  1724  ;  J.  Grove.  1742-44  ; 
J.  Gait,  1818;  G.  Howard,  1824,  and  C.  Mar- 
tin, Oxfoid,  1888 ;  JL  Crai^iton,  188i) 

F.  M.  B. 

Woman  Is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the 
companion  and  helinoeet,  not  the  aervaut,  of 
man.  CNatod  aa  his  neoeasary  complement 
(Gen.  ii.  18-34),  and  ttumgh  subordinate  in 
sphere  fOen.  iii.  16.  1  Cor.  xi.  8.  8,  9,  xiv.  34, 
85.  1  Tim.  ii.  11-14),  yet  b.s  necessary  in  her 
Fpiiere  as  man  is  in  Ids.  TIn'  Bible  raised 
the  Jewish  woman  Iwl'Ii  Hlxtvc  tlie  women  of 
heathenism,  and  ("hrisiianiiy  emphasizes  the 
contrast,  forlmhling  polvgainy,  and,  save  for 
one  cause,  divorce,  declaring  that  male  and 
female  are  one  in  Chri*^t  and  requiring  a  bua- 
band  to  lovo  and  cheilali  hia  wife  aa  hfmKlf. 

Tim  "Bxksvw  women  art  al  table  with  Uio 
men  (Riith  11. 14, 1  Sam.  1.  7-9).  and  are  often 
mentioned  as  inter«vted  in  national  affairt 
[  (.Judges  xi,  xxi.  21.  1  Sam.  11.  18),  some- 
times in  places  of  authority  (Judges  iv.  4,  3 
Kings  xi.  8).  at  others  as  prophetesses  (Ex. 
XV.  20,  2  KiiiL's  xxii.  14,  Neh.  vi.  14,  Luke  iL 
86).  Butthiy  were  chiefly  employed  in  do- 
maatio  duties',  bringing  water  from  the  well 
(Oen.  zxiv.  15).  pieparing  meala  (2  8am.  ittL 
8),  middng  dotlwa  ^rov.  zsxL  81),  etc 

The  NewTeetamsot  fbredtadows  the  actir- 
ity  of  the  sex  in  Christian  service,  as  shown 
in  the  experience  of  the  churcli  (Luke  xxill. 
crj.  18  xvi.  15,  Rom.  xvi.  l-:5.  (5.  IV,  PhiL 
iv.  8,  1  Tim.  v.  10)  ;  and  they  set  ui  to  fulfil 
the  Revised  Version  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  11,  "The 
Ix>rd  giveth  the  Word  ;  the  women  lliat  mib* 
lisbthatidfaigaaiaa  great  boat."  T.W.G. 

WocdH,  Leonard,  D.D.  (Dartmouth,  1810), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Princeton.  Mass., 
.June  19',  1774  ;  d.  at  Amherst.  Aul'  24,  1m,54. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1796.  and  was  pas- 
tor  at  Newbniy,  Maaa.,  1798-18l»8,  aud  bro- 
f essor  of  ttieology  at  Andover,  lb(NM6.  Kev. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Snuih.  one  of  hia  pupiU,  called 
him  "  amphatically  the  Jadldoba  divine  of 
later  Neiw  England  theology."  He  waa  n 
foimder  of  the  Anx  ri(  tin  Tract,  Education, 
and  Temperance  Socielies  and  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
Y.  M.  He  defender!  Culvinisni  nicain.'it  Dr. 
I  Ware,  1831-22,  and  attacked  Malian's  doc- 
I  tKiM  cC  porfMtton*  1841.  Bealdea  tkeao  1m 
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wrote  Ijettcm  to  Unituritini,  Andovcr,  1820  : 
The  Objection  to  tlie iMpirationof  the  EcnngflittH 
and  ApottUs from  their  Manner  of  quoting  Ttxtn 
fhmthe&U  MmnU,  18M :  BajMu^  1829  ; 
Lettm  to  if.  W.  18W ;  tfhuftk  6ov- 

emtnent.  New  York,  1844  ;  Swedenborgianitm, 
1846.  and  TheMogyofthe  Puritan*,  1851,  His 
class  lectures  appeiv'rL-d  in  Amiover,  184&-5(», 
6  vols.  His  liisfory  of  Andover  was  never 
completed  1  u  i  ^uetl.  Ikwton,  188-1.  Ili3 
son.  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  D.D.  (llarraril, 
184«).  r.L.  D.  (Ik)wdoia.  1868) ;  b.  at  Newbury. 
Mr.<s..  Nov.  24.  1807  ;  d.  in  Boston.  Dec.  24, 
1878.  He  graduated  at  Union.  1827.  and  at 
Andover,  1880;  was  ordained.  1888.  andedilcd 
titoNewYoffcXAffrarj^a/uf  TheolcgiealSMete, 
1888~S6  ;  was  professor  of  sacred  literature 
at  Bangor.  1886-,39.  and  president  of  Bowdoin 
College.  ISIilMK),  after  which  he  went  abroad 
to  gather  matcriuls  for  a  ilocumentary  lii.story 
of  .Maine  ;  much  of  these  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  1874.  lie  translated  Knapp's  Leeturei  on 
Theology,  Andover  and  New  York,  1881-33, 
2  vols.,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  eio- 
qoenoaaad  varied  accompUahments.  but  wrote 
nothing  on  a  largt^  Rcale.  F.  M.  B. 

Wolaey,  Theodore  Dwight,  D.D.  (Har- 
vard, 1847),  LL. D.  (Wesieyau  Univernitv, 
Middletown,  Coua.,  1S4.'»  ;  llarvani.  ISH^), 
CougreLjtitioniilist  ;  b.  iu  Now  York.  Oct.  31, 
18l>l  ;  d.  at  New  Haven.  July  1,  1889  ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College.  1820  ;  studied  law  iu 
Mev  York.  1830-31,  and  theology  at  Princu. 
ton  Tbedogieal  Seminary,  1831-28;  spent 
several  years  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
was  in  1831  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in 
Yale  College,  and  in  1846  chosen  its  presi  lent, 
from  which  poiitiou  he  retired  into  private 
life  in  1S71.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cotnpany  of  Revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1871-81.  Besides  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics lie  wrote  ItUroduetion  to  the  Study  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Boston,  18C0.  6th  ed.,  New 
York.  1801:  iMwra^.  New  York,  1880.  2d 
«L.  1888i  MMof  SritHM,  1897,  2  vob. : 
Cdmtnunittn  and  SoeiaUtm  in  Umr  JBttory 
and  Theory,  1880. 

Wool-itoa,  Thomas,  b.  at  Northampton, 
Eogland,  1060;  d.  in  London.  IWii  was 
0diieated  st  OsmMdge,  and  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship there.  After  attnMiting  an  tmenviablc 
attention  by  some  other  writings,  he  pub- 
lished. London,  1727-29,  .six  dist  ourHe.s  (hi  the 
Mirade$of  Our  fyiriour.  which,  on  account  of 
their  tonij  of  ridicule, gave  so  murli  otTrnce  that 
he  w:i3  prosecuted  l)y  the  attorney-general, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  one  year  s 
imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.'  Bc- 
tng  aaable  to  pay  the' tine,  he  remained  in 
prnw  and  died  there  shortly  after.  There  is 
■oaw  nasoii.  howetrv,  lor  bellevliig  that  his 
mtnd  was  diseased,  ffles  his  Hfe^  London, 
1788.) 

WoroMt«r,  Samuel,  D.D.  (  .  18—). 

b.  at  HoUiji,  X.  H.,  Nov.  1.  1770  ;  d.  at  Brain 
ard,  Teun.,  June  7,  1821  ;  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  1708.  and  licensed  to 
preach,  1106 ;  hela  ▼arious  pastoral  charges, 
and  bscanM,  in  ISIO.  corresponding  ssccotary 
of  tlM  Anuilesa  Boaid,  -iraidi  aiawnas  task 
befallUledtoUsdeatli.  Among  Us  wrWass 


the  most  notable  are  hi<;  three  letters  to  the 
Kev.  William  £.  Channing  on  Unitariaaism. 
l^oHton,  1815.  (See  his  meaioir,  by  Us  son, 

Boston,  1852.  2  vols  ) 

Word,  The  {!y"go»),  Is  one  of  the  titles  of 
Jeaus  Christ.  Just  as  we  e.\pres.s  ours<'lvM 
by  words,  so  does  G<m1  express  himself 
through  bis  Word.  The  phrase  wa.s  u.sed 
with  significanoe  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam. 
iii.  1.  21.  Ph.  xzzUL  8^  9),  but  in  the  New  i« 
employed  by  John  (i.  1-14, 1  John  i.  1,  Rev. 
xlx.  18)  to  set  forth  the  co-existent  Son  of 
the  Father,  who  cn  atcd  all  lliiiiLjs  :ind  in  the 
fulness  of  tiiue  hfc;irnt'  iiicarnale.  This  con- 
ception w  as  not  iKirrowwl  from  Philo.  because 
I'hilo's  Wonl  is  an  imiK-rsoual  abstraction, 
specitically  and  widely  different  from  the  pro* 
found  thought  of  the' beloved  disciple. 

T.  W.  C. 

Wordsworth,  Ohriitopher,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  poet ;  b.  at  Cockennouth. 
Cumberland,  England,  .)\ine  9,  177-1  ;  d.  at 
Buxted,  Sus.s4;x,  Feb.  2,  1H46  ;  was  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
its  master  and  rector  of  Buxted  in  1830.  He 
jiublished  ErrleMitMirtd  Biograph^^  LOttdOtt, 
ISIO,  6  vols..  4tli  ed.,  l.S'iS,  4  vols. 

\ 

j     Wordsworth,  Christopher,  (  hurch  of  Eng. 

]  land;  b.  at  Bo<king,  Oct.  ;!o,  l^oT  .  d.  at 

i  JJncolu,  March  21,  1885.  He  graduated  at 
Canibridge,  inyO  ;  was  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  1880--86 ;  bcaimc  head  master  of  Har- 
row School,  1886 ;  canon  of  Westminster, 
1844 :  bishop,  1880.  A  list  of  his  w  orks  will 
be  found  in  the  Eneydf>pmiia  of  Liring  IH- 
rine^i,  now  incorporated  with  the  Schiiff-Ihr- 

I  ztxj.  His  principal  work  is  TJie  Gnck  Te^tn- 
ment,  leith  Prt  furin,  Ji,t rmhictioim,  ««rf  j\ 
Loudon,  18r)6-00.  4  parts.  2d  e<l..  1872.  Ilis 
son  John  (b.  at  Harrow.  Sept.  21.  1843  ;  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  ;  Oriel  professor  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  Holy  Scripture  tliere,  1888-88) 
became  bi.shop  of  Salisbury,  1885. 

Worms,  a  city  of  Hesse,  slnnds  on  the 
Bhine  ami  has  al^nil  ir).iHM>  inhalntanta.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  olde-?t  cities  of  Germany,  flour- 
ishing long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
During  the  Aliddle  Ages  it  wns  a  tree  city  of  . 
the  empire,  and  bad  in  the  12th  century  more 
than  00,000  inhabitants.  Before  the  Diet, 
held  there  in  1521,  Luther  appeared.  April 
17,  and  tli'^  i!(  \t  day  he  dclivcrwi  the  famous 
sj>eech  iu  wliich  he  refu.vcd  to  retract  one 
single  word  of  what  he  had  written,  and 
which  he  wound  up  with  (he  word.s  :  "  Here 
I  stand.  I  can  do  no  otherwise.  So  help  me 
God.  Amen."  In  1541  a  colloipiy  took 
place  here  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants,  piesided  over  by  Cardinal 
GranveUa,  but  noOiing  came  out  of  it.  An- 
other colloquy,  in  1&57,  under  the  pveaidencT 
of  the  bidiop  of  Naumbtirg,  showed  the  world 
that  the  dissension  l»etween  the  Protestant 
parties  was  more  bitter  than  that  between  the 
Protest.ants  and  the  Roman  ("ntholics.  The 
scenes  at  the  Diet  are  dcsi  rihcil  in  any  life  of 
Luther.  The  acts  of  the  two  colloqtiies  are 
found  in  Cmrpu*  Ri^vnmtvrum,  vols,  iii.,  iv.. 
and  Iz. 

Wonl^p  in  old  EngUdi  meant  the  hooor 
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pdd  to  one  who  was  worthy,  bat  is  nowoMd 

onlT  to  tbe  mom  of  reli^oui  nwenee.  This 

i-s  (lur  to  Qod  alone  {Ex.  zx.  8,  4.  John  iv. 
24).  1111(1  to  offer  it  to  any  other  is  idolatry 
<I)jiii,  iii.  T),  12,  14,  Acts  xix.  27).  It  includes 
a<ioratinii.  j>nii.si',  and  Ihank.sgivitig,  cmifes- 
siou  of  .sin.  jn'tition,  iind  interfcssion,  and  the 
study  of  Ginl's  Word.  Such  worship  bclooj;!i 
to  tne  individual,  the  houHcbold,  and  the  ecu- 
giegatlon.  The  latter  i.s  implied  in  the  verr 
name  "church,"  meaning  (iMenMy  :  and  be- 
Ueveis  are  required  not  to  fbraafce  tne  ■wem» 
bllng  of  themMlTes  togedier.  Public  worship 
Is  taught  in  many  of  tbe  Pealms,  and  is  »ecn 
in  the  "  holy  oonTOcations"  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Lev.  xxiil.  8).  in  the  synagoj^ue  worship 
of  later  days,  and  in  the  practice  of  all  Chris- 
tian churcius  without  exceptidii.  Family 
■worship  is  implied  in  numerous  pa.ssiigts  of 
Scripture  (Josh,  xxiv,  15.  2  Sum.  vf.  20). 
Private  worship  is  essential  to  the  believer's 
spiritual  life,  and  is  enforced  by  our  Lord*s 
wections  (Matt.  tL  6.  8)^  by  his  example 
(Matt.  lAr.  28.  Luke  \%  and  by  that  of 
the  monies  (Acts  x.  9). 

"  Wm  worahip"  (Col.  It  98)  meana  sucli 
forms  of  adoration  and  service  as  are  not  pr<! 
«<Til>e<l  iu  God's  Word,  but  are  olTenhive  in 
his  ai-ht.  T.  W.  C. 

Wotton.  WilUam.  D.D.  (Cambridge.  1707), 
Church  of  Euglaud  ;  b.  at  Wrcntham,  Suf- 
folk. Aug.  18»  d.  at  fiuzted,  £s8e.\. 
Feb.  18,  ITM.  A  marvel  of  precocity,  he  en 
terwl  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  ten,  and 
l)eiame  fellow  of  St.  .lohu's.  168.')  ;  rector  of 
.Middleton  Keynes,  Bucks,  169:^  ;  pn  hcndary 
of  Siilisburv,  1  ?(»").  Hia  .scholarship  was  no- 
tubly  wide  and  viudous  ;  the  chief  fruit  of  it 
was'  Hfji'i-tionn  upon  Aneient  and  Modem 
Learniiii},  London,  IflM, M  id. ,  1705.  Among 
his  ottier  books  was  one  on  the  Tradition* 
4ifwf  Vtofffii  of  th«  8rribe§  and  Phtynsff*  in  .  . 
ChriHfs  Tim,-.  1710,  2  vols.  F.  M.  D. 

Wright,  Charles  Henry  Hamilton,  i'h  D. 
(L<  ii>/iu',  l«7o),  IJ  I).  (Trinity  College.  I)ul>- 
lin,  IHTH),  Church  of  In-lantf ;  b.  in  Dublin. 
Murch  11,  lH.iO  ;  educate<l  in  Trinity  Collep-  ; 
devoted  him.self  to  the  studr  of  the  Sbemitic 
laiijguagea,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Gennan 
Oriental  godety;  held  varioua  paatoral 
charges,  and  has  oeen  afawe  188S  fncnrabent  of 
Bethesda  Church,  Dublin.  For  a  complete 
list  of  his  numerous  writings,  mostly  biblical, 
we  Fiiri/rf'i/MnH)!  of  Liriii;/  DiriinK.  now  part 
of  the  ■<-/iiiJf'~J[rr2<>g  Knri/ch']nviUit.  of  tiiem 
may  be  nicntiiined  Zc/nniii/i  und  /li.i  Pmph- 
fcifn  ('i)iiK((lt-rtd  in  litlati'Hi  to  Moderu  Criti- 
ciniu  (Hampton  lj<  ctures),  London,  Ist  and  2<1 
ed.,  1879  ;  Ths  Jiouk  of  Kohi-Uth,  Cmimonly 
<iillfd  Ecck^iattet,  Coiuddered  in  Rdation  to 
Modem  OriHtim  and  to  the  Doetrintt  <f  Mod- 
«rA  iVsrfwtfws  (Donoellan  Lectmaa  for  1B80- 
81).  1883  :  BStlkal  Bmyt,  Edhiburgh.  1B86  ; 
An  fntroduetifin  to  the  (Ad  TeHamerU,  London, 
1891. 

Wrltiag  anoBg  the  Hebrows.  The  He- 
brew wonl  katab  denotes  to  "engnw" 
whether  on  stooe  (Ex.  xxxi.  18),  or  metal 
(xxxix.  80),  or  wood  (Num.  xvil.  3).  then  to 
"  write."    The  art  i-.  :is  oM  :i>  Abraham,  but 

there  are  no  certain  trucoi  of  it  prior  tu  the 


stay  in  Egypt  where  certain  officers  got  their 
name  (sjl«<aflin)  tnuk  "writing."  In  tbe 
time  of  Moses  the  knowledge  of  the  art  la 
presupposed  (Ex.  xvii.  14.  xjclv.  4).  Hebrew 

wa-s  dL  velnjii/d  from  a  primitive  Sbemitic  al- 
phabet, wliich  at  first  Wits  written  in  .straight. 
.HtilT,  down-strokes  in  I'lui  nieiun  monuments, 
then  assumed  a  cursive  form  anumj;  the  Ara- 
mauins,  ajid  finally  became  the  square  callig- 
imphy  of  the  Jews,  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
tenmned  when  this  last  was  introduced.  It 
waa  probably  la  Exra's  tinoe.  hut  may  have 
beeniwo  or  three  centuries  later.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Jews  simply  wrote  conso- 
nants or  not  is  still  tiib  ivdiee,  but  the  presump- 
tion i.s  tiiat  they  <lid,  as  we  find  that  the  itnip- 
tiii  j'lriitt  was  a  {gradual  tlevelopment,  not  com- 
pleted nil  (he  lime  of  the  Tabnud. 

According  to  Herodotus  skins  were  the 
most  ancient  writing  material  in  Westera 
Asia.  Later,  the  Egyptian  papyrus  came  into 
use  aasong  the  Jews,  and  afterward,  parch- 
ment, on  which  the  original  form  of  the  law 
waa  written  with  ink  (Num.  98).and  whtdi 
Josephus  says  was  always  employed  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  today.  In  David's  time 
pardmieiit  wik-s  um  d  In  the  form  of  a  roll  (Ps. 
xl.  7).  ComiMire  Jer.  xxxvi.  14,  Ezek.  ii.  9. 
10,  Zech.  V.  1-4.  The  writing  instruments 
for  hari  materials  were  of  imn.  the  stylus, 
and  the  chisel  (Job.  xix.  24,  Jer.  viii.  8,  xviL 
1,  Isa.  viii.  1).  For  papyrus  or  parchment  a 
pen  of  reed  with  ink  was  used,  as  it  still  is  iu 
the£ast^lfaoc.iv.ao,8Johnl8).  luJoe- 
miah  (xnrt.  M)  menlioD  is  made  of  a  pen* 
knifai  and  In  EsakM  (Ix.  9)  «f  the  Inkhora. 

T.  W.  C. 

Wulfram,  St.,  apostle  to  the  PVisians  ;  b.  at 
Milly,  60  m.  n.n.w.  of  Paris,  650;  becam^ 
ab)x)t  at  Fontanelle  ;  was  at  tlie  French  court, 
and  afterward  bishop  of  Sens.  61  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Paris.  In  884  or  688  he  went  to  the  Frisians 
as  missionair.  ft  la  nlated  of  hfan  that  as  he 
was  about  to  baptfn  Itadbod.  Um  FHetan 
kini;,  he  was  asketl  by  him  whether  his  un- 
ba])ti7.e<l  ancestors  were  to  lie  found  In  heaven 
or  hell.  He  replied  in  hell.  Whemiiwn  the 
kinj;  n-fused  to  be  baptized.  AVulfram  re- 
turned to  Fontaoelle  abeot  489,  ami  a.  nc, 
(or  720,  or  740).  F.  U.  F. 

WnttlA,XBil  FitodrkliAdol^  b.  at  Brai- 
lau,  Nov.  10.  1819 :  d.  at  Halle.  April  18. 
18^  :  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary 
in  Berlin,  1854,  and  onlinary  professor  at 
Halle.  1861.  His  principal  work  is  liis 
Inch  der  cJurittliehen  t<ittenlfhrf ,  Leipziir, 
62,  2  vols..  4th  ed.,  18W  ;  Eng.  trans,  by 
J.  L.  Lacroix.  Chrirtian  Ethim.  New  York. 
1H78,  8  vols.  He  also  wrote  1H«  GMchichU 
de»  adiuMumt,  Bralan,  1888-88.  9  parts. 

Wylls,  Samuel  Brown,  D.D.  (Dickinson 
College.  1816) ;  Ileforuied  Pre>.byleriun  ;  b. 
at  Moylarg.  County  Antrim.  Itelund.  May  21. 
1773  :  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  18,  1862  i  was 
graduated  at  the  Uuivenity  of  Gbagvw, 
1797,  and  emigrated  in  the  same  year  to 
America ;  was  ordained  in  1801,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  tbe  First  Ueforruetl  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  1801-52,  and  professor  in  the 
tlKolojrical  senunary  of  the  denomination, 
1800-51.    Hepublishsd  The  Faithful  Witnett 
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for  yfiifjixiranj  and  Minigtry  uj^'^n  a  fkrip- 
turtU  Btuit.  Philadelphia.  lt*04,  und  Life  of 
Rn.  Jkmnder  MeLeod,  New  Vurk.  1855. 

Wytt«Aacfa,  TliOBM,  D.D.  (Ikuel.  1516) ; 
b.  at  Bid.  Switzerland.  1472 :  d.  tliere.  1526. 
Ha  ttwiiw^  at  and  Tflliiniren  ;  bc-came 

professor  of  thtulogy  al  liii-M  1,  ir)t»5.-  wliere  lie 
iiiul  gn-at  ijitlucnc*'  nn  Zwirii;li  and  Lf<j  Jud, 
wlio  were  his  pupils  ,  pricsi  at  Biel.  1507, 
and  later  was  aKo  ciiiinii  at  Bern,  1515.  In 
15^  be  tnarrie<i  and  thus  lost  caste  and  was 
OOmpelled  to  give  up  his  i^)08itioD.  He  was  a 
reframer  before  the  Refomiatioii.  (See  hU 
life  io  0.  A.  BUtoch.  OtkkkHtU  i/w  BMt  BM. 
Blel.l86(Hie,8volB.l.c.) 


X. 

Fkaada,  bk  at  XaTfar,  Na«am, 

April  7,  1506  ;  d.  in  Oanton.  China,  Dec  2, 
1553  ;  wa«  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societj 

of  .Ifsii  :  went  In  1541  to  the  East  ludif  s  as 
missionary  ;  visited  also  Japan ,  and  Wii.s  uuMJe 
a  saint  in  W2ii.  and  in  1747  the  patron  saint 
of  India.  Some  marvellous  stories  are  told 
about  him.  Thus  he  Is  said  to  have  defeated 
an  army  by  a  sermon,  converted  20,000  heath- 
MMlnooemonth,  and  written  catechisms,  litur- 
gies, and  confeaiiona  in  Hindu,  Malabar,  Jap- 
anew,  etc.,  whidi  langoana  hs Mvar  learned 
to  aiMler8tand.  But  In  aooer  fiutthe  did  much 
for  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  way  of 
administration  and  or<:canization.  and  diplo- 
matically by  ofwiiin^  uvw  paths  for  them.  He 
has  left  -~nnv  letters  in  S[ianiBh  and  Latin, 
Drintod  at  Bologna,  \1'J'>.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten bv  the  Roman  Calhnli(«.  W.  Reithmaicr. 
Hegensburff,  lt^6.  n.e.  imi.  B.  Bartoli  and 
O.  P.  Mallei,  £ng.  trans.,  London.  1858,  and 
by  the  Pfoteatant,  H.  Yann.  Londcm.  1862. 

CP. 

Ximenes  de  Cisneros  (lie  nia'-nes  da  thes- 
na-roH).  Francisco,  b.  at  Torrelaguna.  Castile, 
Spain.  14:}tl  ;  d.  at  Koa.  Nov.  8,  1517  ;  was 
educated  in  the  scliool  of  Alcalu ;  studied 
at  Salamanca  ;  visited  Rome,  and  evinced 
throughout  life  a  great  inteiwl  and  esteem 
for  scholarship,  though  he  was  not  exactly  a 
learned  OMUX  Umaelf .  Soma  yaan  alter  nn- 
ishing  hb  edutedon.  1484,  he  ntfrad  into  a 
Fninciseau  monastery,  lived  for  A  laQg  time 
in  ituttere  solitudeas  a  ht-rmil,  and  oontlnued 
j)rarti.-in^  asceticism  through  his  whole  life, 
thou;ili  he  never  aspired  to  saintsliip.  In 
14H2  he  was  made  conf(>vsor  to  Queen  laabclla 
of  Castile  ;  in  1495  archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
grand-inquisitor  of  Spain  ;  in  1507  cardinal, 
and  in  1516,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  leeent  of  Spain  during  the  minority 
ot  Charles  V.  Thus  occupying  for  many 
years  a  place  in  the  government  of  his  native 
country,  second  only  to  that  of  the  king,  he 
realiEed  with  great  energy  both  sides  of  his 
spiritual  nature— its  reverent  apprcoiutiim  <>f 
intellectual  development  and  its  religious 
fanaticism.  On  the  one  siile  he  expanded  the 
school  of  Alcalainto  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  liest  equipped  universities  of  that  time, 
and  paid  for  the  oompOadon  and  publication 


1  of  the  CVimphitensiailPotyglot.  so  called  from 
'  the  Latin  luime  of  .\1cs1a.  See  PoLTOiX)T.  On 
the  other,  he  rxji^lli d  the  Jews  and  the  Moors 
'  from  Spain  with  extreme  harshneas  and  for 
reasons  of  vulgar  bi^try.  His  life  has  often 
been  written  in  Spanish  and  I^atin  -.  in  English 
by  B.  Barrett.  Ix)ndon.  1813  ;  in  German  by 
C.  J.  Hefeic,  Tttbingen,  1844.  2d  ed..  1851, 
Eng.  trans  by  Jdm  DaitoB,  London,  1880. 


Y. 


D.D.  (- 


-.18-),  Bap- 
tist missionary  ;  b.  at  Loughboiroa^  11  m. 

n.  of  Leicester.  Dec.  15.  17v2 ;  d.  on  the  Red 

.Sea,  .Inly  3.  184.5.  Sent  to  Calcutta,  1815.  he 
settled  al  Seraraporc,  and  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  the  native  languages,  transhiling 
the  Bible  into  B<'ngali  (completing  Carey's 
work),  and  the  New  Testament  into  Hindi, 
Hindustani,  and  Sanskrit.  His  Sanskrit 
grammar  and  vocabulary  appeared,  Calcutta, 
1820. 2  vols.;  Itktroiuttion  to  the BindotManM 
/Mnmtage.  1827,  M  ed..  1848 ;  HindMUmind 
EngliA  Dictionary,  1880  ;  A  DtOhMUf  ^ 
.Samkrit  and  h'ru/lith.  1846,  and  JMiMliioflM* 
to  tfir  Rengnli,  1847.  His  meinnir  wai  Wlit> 
ten  by  James  Ilobv,  London,  1847. 

F.  M.  B. 

Taai^Tlw  CllnRdi|aniM  Itg  historical  de- 
velopment  from  the  onerfanoe  of  tbepaadial 

and  pent^jcoptal  seasons,  which  were  the  nat- 
ural Christian  ecjuivaleufs  of  the  festival  sys- 
tem of  the  Jewish  Cliurch.  Tiiesi-  two  festi- 
vals appear  aliout  the  niidilleof  the  2d  century, 
iuid  were  times  resixM-tively  of  sorrow  and  re- 
joicing. The  iutcoduGtiou'of  Christmas  made 
a  throefolll  di^on  of  the  vear,  and  two  peri- 
ods of  preparation  were  added,  that  of  Lent 
before  Easter,  and  of  Adv«nt  before  Christ- 
mas, which  also  emlmced  amoiur  the  Oreeka 
forty  d  ays.  Other  erenta  in  the  fife  of  Christ, 
I  such  as  his  manifestation  to  the  Gcntlles 
I  (Epiphany),  and  in  the  life  of  ilary.  memorial 
days  for  the  apostles,  etc..  were  gradually 
added,  together  with  fabulous  and  dognintic 
elements,  such  as  saints'  days,  the  fes'ival  of 
the  immaculate  concept  ion. 'etc.  The  Refor- 
mation produced  a  natunil  modification  in  the 

tira<:tice  of  the  Reformed  churches.  Tin' 
.utheran  Church  retained  the  festivals  1  •  h 
had  a  basis  In  the  Scripture  narrative,  includ- 
ing the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  the  annunci- 
ation and  other  festivals  pertaining  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  (not  the  immaculate  ronctptiou). 
The  Reformed  churches  gcneniUy  restricted 
the  festivals  of  the  church  to  Sundays,  and 
the  church  year,  in  countries  where  they  ob- 
tained full  sway,  disappeared  almost  entirely. 
Among  the  rigid  Puritans  even  Christmas  was 
neglected.  The  English  Church  followed  the 
same  path  here  as  in  ritual  in  general.  The 
full  year,  without  (be  siqientittotta  elenanta, 
wsa  letamed.  and.  wUh  oone  nodtteation  of 


terminology,  is  Ideirtlcal  with  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  F.  H.  F. 

TesTf  The  Bebtew.  This  had  two  com- 
one.  the  dvU  year,  in  Tisri  (Oo> 
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tober);  tho  oUmt,  Om  leHgliMU.  In  Abib 
(April).  The  year  wm  solar.  Two  soasons 

are  raontioncd.  summer  and  winter  (Pa.  Ixxiv. 
17,  Amm  in.  IT,  Jcr.  xxxvi.  22.  Zt^^.■h.  \iv.  H}. 
The  raoiitlis  were  lunar,  of  tlnrty  ditys  each, 
aud  twelve  in  uuinber,  but  at  intervals  iu 
order  to  complL'to  the  yenr,  a  month  was  in- 
tercalated. TLiii  moata  was  called  Ve-adar, 
and  was  added  aboat  aefan  tlnw  ImilnrtWMi 
TMM.  See  Mouth. 

Tbe  fMtlvals.  de.,  of  the  rear  wen :  1.  The 
PMaover.  the  14th  day  of  the  flnt  month. 
8.  The  Feast  of  ITnlMvened  Bread,  from  tbe 
l.'ith  to  the  '21vf  (if  the  same  mouth.  8.  Fenfe- 
•  ist.  called  ul.^o  Fi  ast  of  ilarvt.'st,  an»l  Day  of 
Fir^itfruitH.  on  the  <h»y  which  nia<le  seven 
weeks  from  tiie  m.'cond  day  of  the  Pa.s«over. 
4.  Till!  Feiist  of  Trumpets  on  the  l.st  day  of 
the  7th  month.  5.  The  Day  of  Atonement, 
a  fa-st,  on  the  10th  day  uf  the  same  montli,  and 
6.  Th«  Feast  of  Tabernadea  or  of  Ingather- 
incfiramfhnlMitothaSadlndiulvB,  of  the 
lano  BMHtthi 

The  poat-Moi^e  festivals  are  Purim  In  the 

13th  month,  Afliir,  from  the  13th  to  l.'ith,  and 
Dedication,  on  the  2.")th  (hiy  of  the  Dtli  month. 

The  Hebrews  ha<l  no  formal  cm.  but  dated 
from  the  moat  memorable  events  of  their  hi»- 
torv  ;  a.'i  from  the  Exodus  (Num.  xxxiii.  88, 
1  &ug8  vi.  1) :  from  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  (1  Kings  iz.  10),  and  from  the 
Babvloniah  Captivitj  (Biek.  xxxiii.  31.  xl.  1). 

T.  W.  C. 

Tezideea  or  Devil-worahippera  form  a 
small  and  obscure  .sect  in  the  interior  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  near  Mosul,  deacribed  by  Layard  in 
his  JftMteh  and  it»  Itemai»§.  Thnr  accept 
both  the  ^le  and  the  Kioimn,  bat  what  there 
Is  la  theoiof  aweand  reverence  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  snrrendered  to  Satan,  and  their 
worship  is  almost  endosiviflly  directed  toward 
the  aun. 

Tork,  8e«  oi^  Is  almost  contemporaneous 
with  the  introfiuction  of  Christianity  Into 
.Saxon  En^jland.  The  first  an  lihishop  was 
Paulinus,  who  had  huptized  Ivinj^  Edwin  in 
627,  and  receive<l  the  {>Jillium  in  ftil.  His 
successors  exercised  iuris<liction  over  tho  Scot- 
tish bishops  till  in  the  latter  pttrt  of  the  ir>th 
century  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's  waa  nused  tu 
mempolitnn  rank.  The  provbice  of  York 
now  oonrfsts  of  the  bishoprics  of  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Liverpool,  Durham,  Blanchester, 
Kipon,  York,  and  Man.  It  posseiwes  a  con- 
VOCJition.  of  wliirh  the  art  lihishoyi  is  presjilcnt. 
York  itself  is  a  rity  of  nit-tliii'viil  .'ippeHrHnce. 
and  its  rathi'<iral  is  upon  the  whole  Ihr  tim  st 
spix-imen  of  early  architecture  in  England. 
It  la  in  tho  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  incor- 
porated portions  of  earlier  structures  extend- 
ing a.1  far  back  as  ttie  BaxoD  kingdom  iK'fore 
tlic  Conquest.  F.  II  F. 

Toung,  Brigham,  president  of  the  .Mormon 
Church  ;  b.  at  WhiltiuKham,  Windham 
County,  Vt..  June  1.  IbOl,  tbe  ninth  of  n 
family  of  eleven  children ;  d.  at  Salt  Lakn 
Ci^,  Aug.  27, 1877.  An  amount  of  obscurity 
rests  upon  the  records  of  his  early  years.  The 
family  seems  to  have  Iw  longed'  oriRinallv  to 
■MassachusBtta.  lu  ItiOii  they  quitted  Vermont 


and  bniia  their  ■soondresUsnoeinKew  York, 
this  time  in  Chenango  Oonn^.  In  1814  they 

left  Chenango  for  Cayuga  County.  In  1817 
Brigham  Ijtgan  life  in  the  trade  of  carpenter 
and  painter.  Tlie  family  were  aii  MethcKlists 
of  a  vulgar  and  highly  enlhusiabtic  fashion. 
All  the  nre  eons,  with  perhape  a  single  ex> 
ception,  were  in  one  or  other  grade  of  the 
Methodist  ministry.  Brigham  Joined  tbe 
Methodist  Church  in  1832  or  1838.  He  is  said 
by  one  who  often  heard  him  to  have  been  "  n 
powerfol  exhorter."  In  ISM*  he  was  maid* 
log  in  Csnandaiffus,  Ontario  Cotmty,  doae  to 
.lusi  pli  Smith's  lamily.  Possibl)'  it  was  here 
that  Ills  favor  Wiis  linsl  gained  for  the  Mormon 
movement.  As  the  whole  family  had  been 
3Iethodi8t8,  they  likewiiie  all  iK'came  Mor- 
mons, and  were  among  the  earliest  converts. 
A  brother-in-law.  Rev.  John  P.  Greene,  who 
was  a  Methodist  minister  of  some  prominence, 
carried  alraut  a  subscription  paper  for  the  sale 
of  tlie  Book  of  Mormon  as  early  as  July,  1880. 
It  is  likelytluUthe  Youngs  had  enjoyed  much 
previoas  aoqnafntanoe  wMi  the  scheme  of 
Smith.  Brigham  was  converted  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1890  ;  he  went  on  a  Mormon  nii.ssion 
to  C  ihimbia,  I'a.,  in  .Jan.  or  Feb.,  1831.  and 
shortly  afterward  undert<K>k  a  journey  to 
(.'anatfa  to  i-onvert  his  brother  Joseph,  who 
was  stationec^  there  in  the  character  of  a 
.Methwiist  minister.  After  his  return  from 
Canada  he  ^t  himself  baptized  on  April  14, 
18131.  3Ir.  Young  places  his  conversion  and 
baptism  in  April,  18.32,  but  his  memory  was 
at  ftinlt  In  Nov. ,  1883,  he  paid  his  flrst  visit 
to  KIrtland.  O.  In  the  spring  of  IHj^l  Sniltli 
had  a  violent  conflict  with  fw  rsons  whr)  exer- 
cised the  "  gift  of  tongues"  at  Kirtland,  and 
succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice. 
Brigham  brought  with  him  the  "gift  of 
tongues"  in  Nov.,  1882,  and  as  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  pn>])het  In  tlie  oirlier 
months  of  1831  had  now  blown  over,  ho  fa- 
vored Mr.  Young's  "  gift"  and  afflrmed  that 
it  was  of  God.  Speaking  in  tongues  was 
henoeforth  a  striking  p4  culiarity  of  the  Mor- 
mons. There  was  an  amount  of  unity  and 
loyalty  in  the  Young  family,  and  most  of 
them  attained  to  distinguLsheil  position  in  the 
Mormon  cnnununitv.  Possibly  his  neplicw- 
in-law.  ;\Ir.  Ilebi  r  ("'.  Kimball,  was  more  for- 
tunate than  any  other.  lihgham  took  part  in 
tho  militarv  exi^edition  to  relieve  the  Saints 
of  ]kIis.souri  in  1831.  He  was  conspicuous  for 
his  zeal  and  cflicien^  In  supporlmg  Joseph 
under  the  triaU  that  caused  him  to  desert 
Kirthind  in  Jan.,  MBM.  In  the  expuMon  of 
the  Mormons  from  Missouri  during  the  win- 
ter of  1888-80  liis  Influence  was  mu(  h  pro- 
moted  He  t(Mik  <  liargeof  thedeeing  brethren 
and  iK'friended  them  while  .Ios<'ph  and  the 
other  heads  of  the  church  were  contined  in 

Erison.  At  an  early  moment  he  entered 
eartily  with  Mr.  Smith  into  tlie  policy  and 
practice  of  polygamy,  while  Sidney  U'igdoa 
was  bitterly  opposed'  to  bodl.  As  the  repr^ 
sentativa  of  "Joseph's  mesnnes"  it  wss. 
tiienfore,  a  oompaiadvely  easy  task  for  him 
to  defeat  Rigdon  in  the  conflic-l  for  suwession 
in  1844,  shortly  after  the  death  of  tlie  Proph- 
et. When  it  iM'caine  necessary  to  quit  Illinois 
in  1844,  he  organized  the  famous  expedition 
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acrOHthc  plHin'*,  und  ]c<l  tlu-in  ti>  Salt  Luko. 
Tbk  also  was  one  of  "  Joseph  n  measureii  ;" 
it  would  have  been  adopted  br  him,  perhaps, 
upoD  Um  expulsion  from  Muaouri  In 
bat  for  mi^^ioed  sympathy  that  came  to  the 
thaocM^  bom  UUnols.  ia  Uuh  Mr.  Touok 
ran  ft  nMftble  eateer.  Under  Pterident  Fill- 
more he  figured  as  governor  of  the  territory. 
In  1852  he  conclude*!  tliat  he  wa»  sunicicntly 
powerful  to  ilcfv  tln^  lnws  of  Uie  United  Stat** 
Governnifnt  and  the  si-ntiniont  of  the  civilizt-d 
world  by  formally  issuing  the  I'roplit  t's  revela- 
tion on  plural  marriage.  The  entire  hi.ntory  of 
the  theocracy  in  Utah  has  been  marked  bv 
conflicts  with  the  civil  authorities.  Salt  Lake 
CSty  wa.<<  long  the  wonder  of  the  Western 
ooontrr.  but  of  iMfliit  j«tn  H  has  been  far 
oatstripped  by  other  cMw.  Mr.  Tomif  added 
only  a  single  one  to  the  list  of  revelations 
gircn  by  Joseph  in  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Vortiuiiitit  :  it  was  daled  nciir  ('ouncil  HlulTs, 
Jan.  14,  ltW7,  and  related  to  the  order  of  march 
acMMRthfl  plains. 

"William  11.  WiiiTmTT. 

Tenng,  Bdward,  LL.D.  (Oxford,  1719), 
Church  of  England  :  b.  at  Upliam,  neivr  Win- 
chester, June,  16ttl  ;  d.  at  Welwyn.  Hertford- 
shire, April  12,  1765.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  became  fellow 
of  All  Souls.  1708.  He  published  A  Poem  on 
the  Latt  Day,  Oxford,  1718,  5th  ed..  London. 
1741  ;  Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanqiiitfud.  Lon- 
don, 1714,  three  plavs  and  several  siitfre."? 
<172.'>-28),  collected  a.s  h>te  of  Fame.  1728. 
In  IT-'T  he  took  orders,  and  bi  canie  rector  of 
Wclwvn.  17!W.  His  character  was  a  "  mix- 
ture of  piety  and  worldlines.«i ;"  but  the  som 
bre  tone  of  his  {X)etry  partly  antedates  his  dis 
l^ltpobitments,  which  sprang  from  bU  failure 
to  wcure  church  emoluments  and  poeitions. 
The  famous  JITt^  ThougfUt  appeared,  174^ 
46.  Retignation  was  his  last  pwoe.  His  po- 
ems were  collected  In  8  Tcds.  (See  his  life, 
bv  H.  Croft.  In  Johnson's  JBiviM  PMte.) 

P.  M,  B. 

Toung,  Patrick,  b.  at  Seaton.  9  m.  e.  of 

Edinburgh,  Aug.  2»,  1584  ;  d.  at  Bromfleld. 
Esse.x,  Sept.  7,  1R')2.  lie  Studied  at  St.  An- 
dn-w  s  and  ( )xforil  ,  w:is  lilirarian  to  James  I.. 
1620,  and  then  rwior  of  Hayes  and  Llaniue 
till  1649.  He  e<lited  Clement  of  Home,  16;}3. 
and  wrote  AnnoUUione*  on  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrlnus,  In  the  6th  voL  of  Walton  s  I'oiygiot. 

F.  M.  ii. 

Tonng,    Robert,    LL.D.   (  ,  18—), 

F.E..S.L.  (1K-).  layman;  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  10, 1828 ;  d.  there,  Oct.  14. 1888  ;  served 
appreutioeship  to  Mm  printing  business,  1838- 
46  i  becaaw  a  communicant  in  184S :  joined 
the  Free  Cburdi  and  bscama  a  BaUMrtli<«diool 
teacher  in  1848 ;  commanced  bookselling  and 
printing  in  1847  ;  went  to  India  In  1856,  and 
stayed  there  till  1801  as  fniperintendeut  of  the 
Mission  Press  at  Siirnt  :  conduet^tl  the  Mis- 
sionary Institute  ill  K<linbiirt;li.  lsr>4-74  ;  vis- 
ited .Vmerlca  in  lst!7  ;  carried  the  Ann'.yticnl 
Conowdance  throiiirli  the  press.  1876-7U.  and 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  "  Aberdeen"  at- 
tacks on  the  Bible.  1875-80.  and  in  the  "  Pres- 
byterian Union.  "  1884-«S.  His  great  work 


is  the  Analytical  ConeordanM  to  thi  BUt, 
Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1880. 

Toung    Man's    Christian  Assoclationa. 

There  were  organizations  uf  Christian  young 
men  for  Chrtatian  work  exIsUuc  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  more  than  MO  years  ago. 
These  orgjinizjitions  extended  into  QermanT 
and  8w  itzerland.  In  1710  Cotton  Mather  ad« 
dressed  kindred  societies  in  New  Enpland 
under  the  title  of  "  Yoiinp  Men  Associnteil." 
The  iile;i  of  tliesL-  ussoeiiitions  i.s  not,  there- 
fore, an  entirely  new  one.  We  tind  societits 
of  a  similar  nature  In  Germany  between  18*4 
and  1842,  and  a  larger  movement  in  that 
oountiT  in  1848,  from  which  sprang  the  Ger- 
man associatlone  of  the  present  day.  But  the 
Young  Men's  Chrtetlan  Aasodatfan  as  we 

know  it  now  had  Us  bocnnning,  JtUM  8.  1844, 
in  London,  when  Mr.  George  WflUMns  (q.  v.) 
called  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-clerks  engaged  in 
a  mercantile  house.  These  young  nu  n  formed 
the  first  association.  Its  fHissibilities  of  use- 
fulness were  so  apparent  that  there  were  soon 
imitaton  of  it  u  different  cities  in  Great 
Britain.  A.n  association  after  tiia  London 
model  was  formed  in  1851  in  MootiesI,  Cana- 
da, and  ahortly  after  that  one  was  organized 
in  Boston.  Associations  then  nnlttplied  rap- 
idly through  this  country  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  which  of  course  checked 
thi  ir  pni^Ti  NS,  liut  in  I8(!fi  a  new  periiM!  of 
growth  begun  \\  hieli  has  since  ct)iitiiaie<i. 

The  present  biisis  of  the  organization  of 
these  associations  was  adop'.ed  by  the  Woild's 
Conference  in  Paris,  in  1855.  Active  mem- 
bers are  "young  men,  who.  regarding  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  God  and  Saviour  according  to 
tlie  Holy  SctiptttMs.  deslce  to  be  ids  disciples 
in  their  doctnne  and  tn  their  HfB.'*  In  this 
9pttnb7  and  in  Canada  the  praetloal  tsst  is 
communicant  memtx^rship  in  someevangeli- 
cnl  (  liurcli.  Older  men  are  admitted  as  coun- 
selling uienilttrs  with  restricted  privileges. 
Young  men  of  good  moral  character,  not  com- 
municants, can  become  as.*tociate  members, 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  association,  but 
ha  ving  no  controlling  voice  in  its  aflairs.  The 
associations  carry  on  their  operations  along 
many  linea.  seeking  to  aid  young  men  si  irii 
ually,  intelleetually,  socially,  and  physically. 
It  is  a.spechi1  aim  with  tbem  to  meet  the  needs 
of  young  men  who  are  without  homea  or  real 
friends.  Iteligious  meetings,  including  classes 
for  general  and  special  Bible  study,  help  in 
spiritual  culture.  There  are  e<lucational 
clas.'ies  in  many  u.seful  branches,  with  reading- 
rooms  and  libraries  to  appeal  to  the  intdltc- 
tual  nature.  The  gymnasium  is  made  a 
prominent  and  helpful  featove  in  many  asso- 
ciations. Social  gmhfriwgT)  cnleitaiunsals, 
courses  of  lectures,  have  their  respective 

E laces.  In  multitudes  of  cases  employment 
;  obtained  for  young  men  desiring  positions  , 
boarding  hoiises  are  recommended,  and  atten- 
tion is  given  in  case  of  sickness.  Many  of  the 
associations  employ  a  paiil  .s<cretary  who  de 
votes  bis  whole  time  to  the  Mori  ;  indeed, 
such  an  officer  is  e,s.sential  to  the  highest 
cicncy  of  the  institution.  There  are  more 
than  1100  such  secretaries  and  asai.slantb  in 
this  Qountiy  alone.   Besides  the  regulsr  asM>> 
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cfstfonstlie  work  luis  developed  in  several  im 
portant  bmnchfs  which  have  grown  naturally 
under  the  iinjiulsi;  of  l  ircumstauces.  ThuH  a 
miswioii  miU'iifr  riiilroatl  meu  in  Cleveland,  ()., 
was  organized  in  1872  into  a  branch  of  tb«9 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Simikr  organizations  have  been 
fflfrmed  at  other  imilwav  oenliw,  until  now 
there  are  88  of  tiieae  raifroad  baaaGliia.  The 
work  In  eolkim»  thougli  of  oonpwatively 
recent  6rlg:tn,  Im  been  verr  snooeMAil,  and 

there  tire  now  'M)2  college  assf)ciations.  There 
are  10  avH<K  iiitioim  for  Oerniaus,  36  for  colorwl 
younp  men,  and  11  for  Indiiins. 

The  inU^^national  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  A-ssocialiotis  of  tlie  English-speak- 
insj  world  has  continually  grown  in  impor- 
tdiii  The  tlrst  International  Conference  was 
held  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  in  1854,  and  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  "  The  North  American 
Oonfedettfeioaof  TouQg  Hen's  dulstlan  As- 
sodatkins.**  Staniisr  oonTsntloas  were  held 
annually  (esemtlBiail  snd  1862)  up  to  1H77. 
since  which  time  ll»Mr  hare  been  held  bien- 
nially. The  first  of  tfie  biennial  conventions, 
held  in  Baltiinore  in  isTH.  ihange<l  the  name 
of  the  gatiieriaj?  to  "  The  International  Con- 
vention of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions." A  "Central  Oommittee"  was  ap- 

eitad  by  each  annual  oowrention.  and  was 
ted  in  one  of  tiw  larger  cttlee  of  the 
oooBtiy.  In  18M  tiUi  was  made  an  Inter- 
national Oooimttlee  wtA  headquarters  at 
New  York.  This  committee  ronsisis  of  :i3 
retfular  and  10  advisory  menilHi-s,  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  this  country  and  Canada. 
It  was  inoorfiorated  in  IHHIi  vrifh  a  board  of 
15  trustj-es.  The  object  of  the  committee 
is  to  establish  and  assi.st  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Asnodations  and  to  promote  the  spiritual, 
intellectual,  physical,  and  social  well-being 
of  young  men.  It  fosters  state  and  provin- 
daf  conventions  ;  has  the  auperrlsion  of  the^ 
college,  railroad,  colored,  and  <9ennan  depart- 
ments of  association  work  ;  helps  a.'wociations 
to  find  general  secretaries,  a».sistunlH,  physical 
dire<!tors,  etc.,  and  counsels  and  directs  suit- 
able younp  men  lookinjr  for  such  employ- 
ment. It  prcpjireil  and  published  numer- 
ous periodicals  and  pamphlets  concerning  the 
woTK,  and  has  maintainod  correspontknco 
with  associations  tlut>ughout  the  world.  The 
oommittee  received  in  domrtioDS,  subecrip- 
tions,  etc.,  during  the  year  covarad  by  the 
Isst  report  (1890),  $50,721.08  and  exponded 
ISO. 682.75 

Some  statistic  s  are  as  follows  :  Number  of 
as>n)ciations  in  this  country  and  Caniuia,  1841. 
with  a  membership  of  212,076.  Of  these  20.5 
own  buildiniji  of  an  agcn?pate  value  of 
$8,852,910,  and  100  own  other  real  estate 
valued  at  $1,790,500,  making  a  total  of  $10,- 
148.410.  Deductbtg  debts,  and  adding  build- 
ing funds,  endowment  funds,  value  of  furni- 
ture and  libraries,  the  vilns  of  aad  total  net 
property  is  $10,483,647.  A  total  average 
daily  attendance  of  50.070  at  their  rooms  Is 
reported  by  611  associations  :  349  report  487 
Bible-cla,s.v.s  with  a  total  average  attendance 
of  6000  ;  «28  report  084  f,'OHpel  meetines  with 
a  total  avcmige  attendance  of  ;^;?,(XK),  Tl»e 
Young  Jtlen's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
world  aie  snmmarlsed  ss  follows : 
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Oliver  Addisox  EtKOSBiniY. 

Young  People's  Sooietias. 

t.  LIND^ANO  OIUBS. 

In  the  la.st  twentr-flvc  years  a  large  num- 
ber of  j'oung  people's  societies  have  grown 
up  in  the  churches  of  different  comniunions. 
with  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who  formed 
them,  to  enter  into  llie  niis^iouarv  and  philan- 
Uiropic  work  of  the  world,  in  many  In- 
stances these  societies  are  alBUated  with  each 
other,  so  that  they  keep  up  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance bv  correspondence  and  by  meetings 
througfi  local  organizations  and  at  national 
cnnirri'sses.  .\s  early  as  tho  year  1874  Miss 
Mary  A.  I.athbnrv.  tlii  n  directing  the  chll- 
dren'.s  department  of  the  ChrUHan  AdvoeaU, 
finiiniri]  ttic  I.fMik-up  I.cLrion.  It  wa.s  based 
upon  what  are  generally  known  among  the 
sodeties  as  tlM  **  foarmottoes." 


Look  np  and  not  dowa, 
'  forward  and  not  backwaid, 
W)k  out  and  not  In, 
LsadalisBA.** 


Look  fon 
Look 


Such  societies  were  formed  generally  amooff 
the  older  children  of  Sunday-schools,  catm 
with  its  own  olHccrs,  under  the  direction, 
however,  of  some  older  person.  The  Look-up 
Legion  extended  so  far  that  it  was  divided 
into  several  groups,  and  its  inembenhip  ex- 
tended to  lifty  or  one  hundred  ttuMisana  per- 
sons. Each  of  this  msmbecs  won  a  Ifamae 
cross  with  a  rising  sun  bcMnd  it. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Look-up  Le- 
gion, tho  E.\cel  Btuids  were  formed.  The 
movement  attracted  the  attention  of  Ri  \ 
F'rancis  K.  Chirk,  of  Portland,  who  foriin  il 
tlic  (  liri.^tiun  Kiidejivor  Society  in  1881  iu  the 
WiUiston  church  of  that  dty'  It  now  con- 
sists of  more  than  11,000  different  organin- 
tions,  and  meets  in  an  annual  congress*  At 
the  last  meeting  660,000  members  wen  r«« 
ported  at  the  data  of  Jtnc^  18Mk  (See  next 
art.) 

The  earliest  society  formed  under  the  "  four 
mottoes  '  was  establisheil  by  .Mi.ss  Ella  Rus- 
sell in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1871. 
The  boys  who  formed  it  were  n»eml)erft  of  a 
mission  school  in  which  she  wa-*  a  teacher. 
They  took  the  name  of  tb?  "  Harry  Wads- 
worth  Helpsn" from  tbeliera  of  Hr. £.  £. 
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Hale's  story  of  Ten  Ttmf/<  Oae  it  Ten, 
in  which  the  "  four  mottofs"  first  appearwl. 
Various  other  Harrv  Wadsworth  (Mul)s.  Ten 
Times  One  Clubs,  Lend-a  Hand  Clubs,  Look- 
out Clubs,  etc.,  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
'world.  Tbe  United  Society  of  weee  clubs,  at 
BoetoQ,  receives  commaiiicatl(uis  from  Japan, 
from  China,  from  the  oountriee  on  the  east  of 
the  Mediternnean,  from  various  island  |m>ups 
of  the  Pecifle,  from  South  America,  ana  from 
every  pert  of  the  United  States.  In  tiie  year 
1886  the  larcesi  of  ttiise  societies,  known  asj 
the  "  King's  Duuirhters,"  was  formed  by  Mrs. 
Bottome,  Mrs.  Dickenson,  and  other  ladies 
in  New  ifork.  They  calletl  a  meeting  of  ten 
ladies  who  were  willinir  to  associate  in  this 
Qhriatian  work,  and  each  of  theae  ten  enlisted 
another  ten.  each  of  whom  was  instrocted  or 
BBqueeled  to  do  the  same.  The  membership 
of  the  "King's  Daughters"  now  numbers 
nearly  200.0(X>  p-rscjns.  These  are  by  no 
means  children  onlv  ;  a  "  ten"  of  the  King's 
DaughtfTM  nifty  bo  Indies  of  whatever  age.  if 
only  they  l>e  enlisted  in  the  King's  service, 
(bee  below. ) 

The  Epworth  League  was  founded  at  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  all  the  young 
people's  societies  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal 
Oharch.  held  In  Cleveland,  O..  May  U.  1889. 
Its  organ  Is  the  Epaorth  BtnM,  pnUWied  la 
Chicago.    (See  below.) 

All  tlii'se  societies,  while  they  attcmi  t  to 
maiiKain  mutual  good-fellowship,  and  while 
members  are  plecfged  to  help  each  other  in 
sympathy  and  Chri.slian  union,  have  at  the 
same  lime  some  duty  each  i:i  bringing  in  the 
kingdom  of  dlod.  It  is  understocxi  in  tlieir 
organization  that  the  members  ntust  not  live 
for  themaelvee  alone,  but  must  bear  each 
oiber'a  bordoM. 

EswABO  B.  Hub. 

II.  TMC  VOUNO  PCOPLE'S  SOCIETV  OT  OHnSTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 

The  first  Young  People's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian KnicaTnr  was  started  in  Willistou 
Church.  I'drtliind,  Me..  Feb.  2,  1881.  by  Uev. 
F.  E.  (  kirk,  D.I).,  who  was  then  the'pastor 
of  tbe  church.  Tbe  immediate  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  lint  loeia^  was  a  revival  of 
religion  among  the  jranng  people  of  the  oom* 
gregation  and  tbe  eviaent  need  of  some  m^uid 
of  tiaioing  the  vwing  convert  for  future  ser- 
fStt  th 


-vice.  It  was  f&lt  that  they  must  be  bound 
closiT  to  the  church  and  set  at  woric  for  the 
church.  The  outcome  of  this  effort  for  these 
young  converts  was  tlic  tint  Christian  Kn- 
tleavor  So<iety.  The  growth  of  the  move- 
ment was  at  tirst  comfiaratlvely  jilfiw,  only 
one  other  society  being  formed  during  1881 
so  far  as  is  known,  but  as  the  principles  and 
method  of  the  8o<!iety  became  known  it  spread 
with  surprising  rapidity,  as  the  following  flg- 
vreawttt  show : 

in  1888  there  were  481  members  ;  in  1883, 
9670 :  in  1884.  8905  ;  in  1885.  10,964  ;  in  1886, 
80.000  ;  in  18M7.  r40.(lOO  ;  in  18><8  ,  300,000  ; 
In  1889,  500,00(1,  ami  in  .lunc,  1M90,  over  660,- 
000.  As  many  so<Hptie8  were  forme<i  during 
the  eleven  months  previous  to  and  ending 
with  June,  189U,  as  during  tbe  firrt  seven 


years  of  the  society's  existcnc'-  During- 
the  eleven  montiis  last  named  al>out  1»(,(I0(> 
were  added  each  moutJi  :  every  week  4000 
enlisted,  and  every  day  ten  new  societies  were 
formed. 

There  are  now,  Nov..  1890.  over  12f000  so- 
cieties with  over  800,000  member*.  11m  ■»> 
ciety  has  spread  into  £nghmd,  AustraUa,  and 

into  all  lands  where  American  missionaries 

have  gone,  and  tlie  Constitution  ha.s  been 
translated  into  German,  bwedisli,  l\orwegian, 
Dutch.  Chinese,  Japanese,  ThJI,  and  othw 

languages. 

If  the  reasons  for  this  rapid  growth  are  in- 
quireil  into,  it  will  \)c  fuimd  in  thesimpUolty 
of  the  organi/.iiltdu  and  in  the  wlnglODOW  of 
aim  which  has  characterized  the  move* 
ment. 

The  Yonng  People's  Sodely  of  Christian 
Endeavor  is  simplr  an  organized  effort  to  lead 

the  young  people  to  Christ  and  into  his 
church,  to  establish  them  lirnily  in  the  faith, 
and  to  set  them  at  work  for  the  c  hurch.  The 
main  point  upon  which  the  Constitution  in- 
sistj*  is  the  weekly  prayer-moeting,  which  each 
active  member  pledges  himself  or  herself  to 
attend  (unless  detained  by  some  abiolate 
necessity),  and  to  participate  hi.  in  some  wi^, 
if  only  by  the  repetition  of  a  vecw  of  Scrip- 

tUTft. 

Once  each  montli  a  spedal  meeting  of  recon- 
secratkm  to  Christ  is  held,  at  whkh  i^pt  cial 
pains  are  taken  to  see  whether  every  a<  tive 
member  is  faithful  to  his  pledge  and  true  to 
Christ.  The  society  may.  ami  as  an  actual  fact 
often  does,  branch  off  into  many  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  effort,  adapting  itself  to 
the  locel  needs  of  each  churdi,  DtttUieie  mica 


concerning  the  prayer  meeting  mo  .  ^ 

tive ;  without  them  there  cannot  be  a  true 

Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

'  The  prayer-meeting  pledge,  whtdi  Is  so 

strongly  insisted  on,  reaos  as  follow.s,  though 
any  wxiety  is  at  liberty  to  word  the  ph  dire  in 
its  own  way,  proxidctf  the  idea  is  retained  : 

"  Tnisting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri.si  for 
fitrength,  I  i)romise  him  that  I  will  strive  to 
do  whatever  he  would  like  to  have  me  do  ; 
that  I  will  make  it  the  rule  of  my  life  to  praj 
and  to  read  the  Bible  every  day,  and  to  sup- 
port mj  own  church  In  every  w  ay,  espedalr^ 
bj  attndlpg  all  her  regular  Sunday  and  mid- 
week eervtces,  vnlese  piwented  by  some  rea- 
son which  I  can  conscientiously  give  to  my 
Saviour,  and  that,  just  so  far  as  I  kuow  how, 
throughout  my  whole  Itfe,  I  will  endeavor  to 
lead  a  Christ  inn  life. 

"  As  an  active  member,  I  promise  to  be 
true  to  all  my  duties,  to  be  present  at,  and  to 
take  some  part,  aride  from  singing,  in  ettty 
Christian  £ndAiVOir  prayer-meeting,  unless 
hindered  by  somo  Mason  which  I  can  consri- 


ontiously  gdvo  10  my  Lord  and  Master.  If 
obliged  to  De  aheent  fhmt  the  monthly  ooo- 

secratton  meeting  of  the  society  I  will,  if  poa- 
sible,  send  at  least  a  verse  of  Scripture  to  be 
read  in  reapon.M'  lo  my  mime  ;U  tlie  roll-call." 

Connected  with  lids  devotional  idea  thus 
made  so  prominent  there  is  much  practical 
work  provided  for,  and  each  society  has  a 
number  of  committees. 

The  following  are  the  leading  oommitteea ; 
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The  Lookout,  PrmMneeting,  Social.  Mis- 
fiionarr,  Suada\--aoaO0l,  Flower.  Music.  Re- 
lief. OaUiiig,  TMnparMioe.  Good  L4tei»Uue, 
and  White  CroM  oommlttew.  Any  aodetv 
can  hnve  mora  or  fewer  coounttleeB,  aocord- 
Ing  to  the  needs  of  the  church  with  which  it 
is  conncctcil.  and  in  otiier  rtspccts  tlie  son'pty 
la  eulirely  tJexiblo  ami  uIwuvh  uilupts  itself  to 
the  noeds  of  the  local  churcii. 

The  following  dufinitiomi  of  liie  Uiree  torn- 
mittees  which  are  essential  to  every  society, 
will  tell  the  scope  and  design  of  tliis  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  work  : 

1.  Lookout  CtmnutiM.—li  abnll  be  the  duty 
of  thtaoommltteeto  bring  new  tnaadMn  into 
the  eoclety,  to  introduce  them  to  the  work 
and  to  the  other  members,  and  to  alfection- 
atc'ly  look  iifttT  ami  rccliiim  uny  that  seem  iii- 
diilereut  lo  tiu-ir  duties  us  outlined  in  llie 
pleil^e.  This  committee  shall  also  by  )kt- 
Bonal  investigation  satiHfy  itself  of  the  fUness 
of  young  persons  to  l)et*orae  members  of  this 
aooe^,  and  shall  |»ropaee  their  names  at  least 
one  week  before  their  electkm  to  member 
■Up. 

ft  Prager  nmUng  (hmmHltt.—l!t  tfaaU  be 

the  duty  of  this  committee  to  have  in  char^<> 
the  prayer- mooting,  and  to  see  that  a  topic  is 
assigned  and  a  Icmicr  appoiiitfxi  for  every 
meeting,  and  to  do  wlial  it  can  to  secure 
faithfuliii'ss  to  the  pni\ ur  luirtiiii;  i)lL-dge. 

8.  Social  ('omtnitli-e.—ll  siiall  be  tlie  duty 
of  this  cotuuiitlfe  to  promote  the  stx  ial  inter- 
ests of  the  society  by  welcoming  strangers  to 
the  meetings,  and  by  providing  for  the  mu- 
tual acqualnlance  of  the  members  by  ooca- 
•tornd  aodables,  for  wUdi  any  appropriate 
entertuioment,  of  whldi  the  dturah  a|»|woves, 
may  be  provided. 

Tlic  oriirimil  purpa^c  of  the  society,  a  tniin- 
in)r  M_liooi  for  tlm  young  people  of  tlif  church, 
has  t>(.'vn  very  strenuously  adhered  to. 

Tlieru  is  no  erntnil  authority  or  board  of 
control.  Every  society  is  unier  the  direct 
and  immediate  control  of  its  own  church  and 
denomination.  The  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  whose  headquarters  are  at  50 
Bmufleld  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  simply  a 
bureau  of  information.  It  sends  out  sample 
eonst{tution.s  and  other  leaflets,  and  seeks  to 
give  the  information  that  is  asked  for.  It 
al.-.o  provides  for  an  annual  international  con- 
vention, anil  does  a  small  publishin;!  l>ii>-iucss 
which  provide-4  fiuuls  for  its  very  limited  ex 
penscs.  \^Th«  OoUUn  liulf,  published  in  Bos- 
ton, is  the  organ  of  the  United  Society.] 

The  aflaiia  an  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  representing  the  diflerent  evangelical 
deBomtnattom,  and  it  supports  one  general 
■eeretaiy.  The  societies  in  ahnoet  every  state 
in  the  Union  are  now  organized  into  state 
Christian  Endeavor  Unions,  which  hold  annual 
conventions  that  are  pro<iuclive  of  great  good. 
There  are  also  district  and  local  unions  in 
most  sections  of  the  country,  embracing  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in  a  given  city 
or  county.  The  society  in  all  parts  of  the 
Untied  States  and  Canada  was  never  growing 
SO  rapidly  and  healthfully  as  at  present,  and 
the  British  and  Australian  sections  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  moat  flourishing  condition. 

F.  B.  GuLBJLiFeunden. 


III.  THC  BROTHERHOOD  OF  ST.  ANDRtW. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  is  an  or- 
gmhntfTTr  of  men  in  the  Spiaoonal  Church, 
wlMse  sole  objeek  la  fhe  apned  et  ObtM'a 

kingdom  among  youBf  men.  fulfilment 
of  thi-s  object  everv  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood i)ledge«  himself  to  pray  each  day  for  the 
spread  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  to  make  an 
earnest  elTurt  t  ach  week  to  bring  at  least  one 

JouDg  man  within  bearing  of  the  gospel  of 
esus  Clurist.  This  earnest  effort  is  under- 
stood to  Im  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  en- 
deavor, odwelomly  and  otmsdentiously  made, 
tobrinf  «mM  ooobuii  neenrfeha  duirchor 
the  dhnnii  neanr  tlie  man ;  and  it  Is  under* 
stood  thai  such  an  effort  each  week  is  the 
mitdmum  work  which  should  rightly  be  ex- 
pected of  a  (  hri.stian  believer. 

In  any  ]iarish  or  mLssion  of  the  I'rotestant 
Episcopal  (  iiuri  li  any  numlx-r  of  men  may, 
with  tlie  approval  of  the  rector  of  the  parisL, 
organize  tliemselvcs  as  a  chapter  of  the 
Brotherhood,  which,  upon  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  is  formally  admitted  Into  union 
with  the  faneral  orgaabtation.  A  oonveDtioa 
fi  held  amraaOy  at  whidi  each  chapter  is  eo> 
titled  to  be  represented  and  at  which  legisla- 
tive business  is  transacted,  conferences  on 
practical  methods  of  work  are  held,  and  stir- 
ring addresses  are  delivered  on  topics  con- 
nected with  pra(  tical  (  liri.Hlian  life  and  organ- 
ize<l  religious  activity.  The  convention  electa 
a  council  of  twenty-one  members,  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  general  oversight  of  the 
Brothairiiood.  Chapt<  r»  in  the  same  locality 
are  enoooiaged  to  form  local  organizaUona 
fbr  united  work  and  mataal  amtanee^  By 
means  of  tinion  meetinn,  regular  iqioflle,  ana 
territorial  assitrument  of  chapters  to  the  differ- 
ent council  meml)ers,  the  meniberH  of  the 
Brotherh(x)d  in  diilerent  parishes  aru  kept  in 
touch  with  one  aoother  and  the  oiganiiatinn 

solidilied. 

The  tirst  organization  bearing  this  name 
wa.<)  formed  in  St.  James'  Church,  Chicago, 
on  Nov.  30,  1888.  The  work  of  this  parocuil 
Brotheriiood  was  ao  iniocessf  ul  that  other  par- 
ishea  formed  slmlba-  organizatkms,  and  la 
Oct.,  1886,  delegates  from  twenty  Brother- 
hoods of  St.  Andrew  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
country  met  in  Chiiuigo  and  unite<l  on  the 
ba.-,is  of  a  constitution  which  has  never  been 
niaterialh'  chained.  During  tlie  following 
year  the  iJrotherliood  grew  very  rapidly.  es|)e- 
cially  in  the  \S  t-st.  and  at  the  second  <  (inven- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1887,  80 
delegatea  were  present  from  88  chapters  rep- 
resenting a  total  enrolment  of  115  chaptwa 
aadSMOmemben.  The  remarkable  growth 
of  the  order  continued ;  new  methods  were 
employed  in  new  cliapters  :  parish  after  pariah 
recognized  the  signilicancc  of  thi.s  niovi  nient 
among  the  younger  laymen  of  the  ihuiLh, 
and  when  the  third  annual  convention  nut  in 
JS'ew  York  City,  in  Oct..  188^*,  ItiO  delegates 
were  present,  representing  82  <;hapter,s  and  a 
total  enrolment  of  206  chapters  and  8700 
members.  With  this  convention  began  the 
extension  of  the  Brotherhood  in  the  EaaHjout- 
responding  to  Its  former  growth  in  the  West, 
and  at  tlie  fourth  annual  convention  in  Cleve- 
land, Sept.,  1889,  £43  delegates  were  present 
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from  112  chaiifc  rs,  and  a  total  enrolment  was 
reported  of  <J13  clmiitcrH  and  -I  VK)  nicnilxTs. 
This  convention  witnt-s-sid  u  rtmarkabli! 
change  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  iJrotlit  rhotxl,  which 
was  a  direct  reniilt  of  the  |)riiu  ii)les  that  bad 
heen  proclaimed  by  its  leaaem  from  the  stark 
It  was  seen  more  dearly  than  ever  that  the 
work  of  the  order  ii  apurdy  qiMtaal  woric, 
and  that  for  Its  fulflimaif  the  mrin  thing 
necessary  is  personal  Christian  cliarjuttr. 
Zeal,  devotion,  and  elllriency  thus  ^^rwilly  in- 
creased among  t  lie  whole  memlx;rship.  The 
fifth  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  from 
Oct.  16  to  19,  189().  and  brought  together  WHJ 
delegates  and  visitors.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty  three  chapters  were  reported  wllb  a 
memberahip  of  over  6500.  This  convention 
developed  more  interaet  than  anr  of  its  pre- 
decMBon^  and  taon  witness  to  the  fact  that 
tha  were  thorouprhly  aroused  to  the 
neOBHltj  for  active  anrl  energetic  work  and 
thought  on  chdr  part.  Tl>e  central  office  wiw 
removed  from  Chicagn,  where  it  had  alwfty>^ 
been  maiiitainefl,  to  New  York,  and  it  wks 
decided  to  bold  the  next  convention  in  St. 
Louis.  The  history  of  the  Rrotherliood  is 
briefly  given  in  this  review  of  its  annual  con- 
vent ions.  They  were  all  remarkable  meetings, 
and  have  illustrated  admirably  the  growth  of 
the  Brotherhood  fraaa  a  mere  parochial  so- 
ciety Into  an  Ittstittitton  of  recognized  impor- 
tance in  the  Episcopal  flmnli. 

The  Brotherhoml  takLS  iu  name  from  the 
Apostle  Andrew,  who  when  called  tirst  went 
and  brought  his  brother  to  the  Messiah.  Its 
Work  is  done  on  the  bitsis  of  individual  re- 
xponsibility  and  entire  consecration.  It  was 
fuunded  by  a  layman  and  has  always  been 
managed  laymen.  It  is  essentially  an  or- 
gaaixatioB  of  youne  men,  and  has  naturally 
heen  characterbed  by  an  abundance  of  zeal 
and  enthiuiaRm.  It  nas  received  hearty  en- 
courairemc-nt  and  suppiirt  from  the  bishoi)s 
and  clergy  of  the  Epi-Hoopal  Chundi  and  from 
older  laymen.  Its  parochial  (ha piers  are 
steafiily  at  work  eniieavoriiu;  eat^h  in  its  own 
Kmall  field  and  inMU'ssHrily  imperfwt  way  to 
bring  to  pa-ss  the  kingdom  of  God.  Its  mo- 
tives and  methoils  artwosof  a  high  character 
and  its  work  has  Iwen  energeticaOy  executed. 
Ita  oigan  is  iil.  .4nWme'«  Gnm,  a  monthly 
paper  publlsbed  in  Mew-York 
HnsT  A.  Sill, 

IV.  THE  KINO'S  DAUCMTERS. 

Very  wide  ac()uaintance  with  Christian 
women  of  ail  denominations  had  impressed 
Mrs.  Mar<raret  IJottonif  \\  itii  the  need  of  some 
simple  plan  of  c-o ojn  rati  in  along  all  lines  of 

Chrotian  endeavor,  which,  while  entagonizlnK 
BO  one.  ihoold  he  helpfal  to  all.  as  wdl  as  In- 
dependent in  itself  in  its  multiplied  sugges- 
tivenew.  Accordingly,  about  the  lB.st  of  Dec. . 
ISftT),  she  invited  to  her  residence  four  lady 
friends  and  lai<l  her  fhouj^'hts  on  the  subject 
before  them.  That  nu-etiti";  resulted  in  a  sec- 
fmd  one  at  her  house  on  Jan.  18,  l8Hfi,  of  the 
.«;imi'  ladies  and  five  others,  who  had  lMH;n 
personally  invited  by  one  of  the  former  num- 
Der.  At  fliat  meenng,  after  much  consnlta- 
Hooand  prayer,  it  was  resolved  to  fbrmthem- 
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selves  into  a  "central  ten,"  lus  the  nudi  us 
round  which  other  tens  might  form,  who 
would  rwofinize  their  simple  platform  of 
union  and  tlieir  method  of  work.  As  they 
represented  most  of  the  dUTerent  denomina- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church,  it  waa  at  oooa 
recognised  that  their  basis  of  union  most  be 
thoroughly  catholic  in  spirit  and  non-sectarian 
in  character.  Accordingly  they  called  them- 
srlvt  s  a  Sisterhood  of  .service,  havimr  for  ita 
s|K'eial  object  the  dei'ix'uini;  of  .spiritual  life 
in  their  own  hearts,  and  the  (juickeninir  of 
Christian  activities  in  all  ways  that  might 
suggest  themselves  in  the  e.xpansiim  of  the 
idea.  The  new  ortier  was  calle«l  the  Order 
of  the  King's  Daughters,  cho<}KinK  for  ii.-^  bail^^c 
a  ribbon  <»  the  royal  color,  ancf  a  little 
tese  erassof  silver,  on  wUeh  is  engrated  tiia 
letters  I.  H.  N.,  ahpilfying  "  In  His  Name," 
which  was  made  the  watchword  of  the  order, 
and  on  the  obverse  1886,dflBotinK  An  year  of 

its  eomniencetnent. 

As  rapidly  us  the  e.xisteme  and  character  of 
the  order  liecame  known  "tens."  or  a,s  they 
soon  Ciime  to  be  called,  "  circles,"  sprung  up 
in  every  direction,  calling  for  more  formal 
con.'iolidution  and  })erHonar  supervision.  Ac- 
cordingly the  order  was  incorporated  under  a. 
regular  coostltntlon  wf th  the  Dential  Oounoil 
OS  its  head  and  representative.  This  council 
lias  its  present  neadannrtera  at  47  West 
Twentv-socond  street,  pje%\-  York  City.  An 
organ  of  the  order,  known  a.s  Thf  Silver  Cr<m«, 
,  edited  bv  Mrs.  M.  L.  Dicken.'toii.  is  publishi'd 
by  the  fccntral  Council,  and  issued  monthly 
from  these  heatlquarters. 

The  constitution  provides  for  "  circles"  and 
' '  chapters  of  oircles"  and  state  secretaryships, 
under  the  genend  direction  and  advice  of  the 
Central  Council,  with  wlileh  Uiey  are  ex> 
nected  to  keep  in  etosest  correspondence. 
Every  branch  or  circle  may  choose  its  own 
sjiecial  work,  adopting  its  own  cirrle  name 
and  motto  and  its  own  plan  of  oiKratinn, 
providintr  onlv  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  tlic  order  in  lovalty  to  the  Kini^ 
and  Master,  our  Lord  au5  Saviour  .Jesus 
Christ.  Brandies  of  the  King's  8ous  have 
been  admitted  into  the  order  u^nder  precisely 
tlie  same  conditions  as  the  Daughters,  ud 
have  been  equally  effectlTe  as  they  in  their 
dtUBfent  fields  of  operation.  In  Uie  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  the  direction  specially  em- 
pha.size<i  is,  first  the  heart,  ni \t  the  home, 
then  the  rhurcli.  and  after  that  ihe  great  out- 
side !  I,i-t  the  fnll  iiieuniim-  of  the  watchword 
of  the  order — "  In  His  Name."  as  sicnitied 
by  the  initials  I.  H.  N..  on  the  litile  Maltet>e 
cross — be  allowed  to  control  the  heart  and  all 
the  rest  fdlowa  as  the  needle  foUowa  the 
magnet. 

OiM.)  llaiKMnT  BonoMB  (Frw) 

V.  THE  CPWORTH  LEA  Que 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  w.as  or- 
ganize<l  to  promote  an  earnfst,  imellii;ent, 
practical,  and  loyal  spiritual  life  in  the  young 
people  of  that  church.  It  was  instituted  in  a 
conierence  of  representatives  of  several  soci- 
eties of  young  people  held  in  Cleveland,  O., 
on  Tnsaday  md  Wednesday,  Jfaj  Uand  15, 
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1880.  TbMe  MdetlM  w«n  all  Btrictiydeaom- 
Instfonii] :  some,  Uke  the  Hethodfat  AUhoce. 

being  evangelislic  and  reviviilistJc  in  aims  and 
method  :  others,  like  the  Oxford  Lwigiie, 
bcin  '  iimrc  intellectual  ami  litmiry  in  chnr- 
acti  T.  AftfT  thorough  discussion,  these  noci- 
etien  wcrr  inrrgL-d  iuto  our  new  8<X'iety  for 
the  entire  church,  to  be  called  tlie  Ej)Worth 
League.  Immediately  the  young  people  of 
ttie  variaus  Methodist  churches  in  ull  tuirt«  of 
the  land  bexan  to  withdraw  from  iuturde- 
aooiiiiaUaiiuu  aasociaSioBs,  and  the  Epworth 
LainM  beoune  the  one  representative  young 
pei^ie'e  organization  of  the  church.  Few 
events  have  been  haik^l  with  such  unanimous 
delight  by  the  Mcthotlist  Church.  The  bisliops, 
then  in  .session  in  Delaware.  O.,  re<-eived  the 
representatives  of  ilxe  (Mevelimd  Conference 
with  great  cordiality,  jind  indor,se<l  the  League 
with  emphasifl,  and  the  press  of  the  church 

g'eeted  the  new  organization  lieartily.  The 
9ok  Committee  establi.she<l  an  organ  for  it 
entitled  the  Spworth  Mnxtid,  puUiabed  in 
Chicago,  whfdi  In  the  lint  rear  of  its  libtory 
reached  a  circulation  of  20,000. 

The  delegates  who  constituted  tlio  new  so- 
ciety in  .Ma.v.  18K9,  represented  (il>ont  VioO 
Irtcjd  societies.  Tliere  were  in  Feb.  1,  IHUl 
4ttiitj  leiiL'in  siu  all  jtiirts  of  the  country,  !in<l 
they  are  iiK.rcitsitig  at  tlie  rate  of  nine  a  day. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Alabama, 
6 ;  Arizona,  1 :  Arkansa.<i,  7  ;  California,  71  ; 
Colondo,  28  :  Connecticut,  53  ;  Delaware.  16  ; 
INflttlct  of  Columbia.  6 ;  Florida,  8 :  Geoigla, 
7 :  Illin<rfs,  471  :  Indiana.  247  ;  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 1  ;  Oklahoma  Territory.  6  ;  Iowa,  85i>  ; 
KansoH,  249  ;  Kentucky,  17  ;  T/Outslana,  5  ; 
Ifaioo,  79  ;  iMarylanfl,  Cm  ;  ^fa.ssarhnsetts, 
SS6 :  Michisan.  "2fl7  ,  MinncHota.  08;  .Mis- 
souri. Hit;  Montana,  10;  Nebni.ska,  117; 
Nevada.  2  ;  New  Hampshin',  44  ;  New  Jer- 
sey, 191  ;  New  Me.xirn.  :j  ;  New  York,  617  ; 
Iforth  Carolina,  4  ;  North  Dakota.  28  ;  Ohio, 
437  ;  Oregon.  15  ;  Pennsylvania.  318  ;  Itliode 
bland,  3» ;  South  CtMrolina,  8 ;  South  Dakota. 
80 ;  Tenneasee.  18 ;  Tens,  8 :  Utah.  8 ;  Ver- 
mont. 88 ;  Virginia,  8 ;  Washington,  .80  ; 
West  Virginia.  28 ;  Wisconsin.  151  :  Wyo- 
ming, 3  ;  foreign,  6.  The  avenitje  nieml>er- 
ship  of  the  local  leagues  is  50.  and  the  total 
membershiii  •J;!o,fHt<*, 

Tlu"  Canada  .Methodist  Church,  and  the 
Mcthwlist  Episcopal  Cluireh  South  organ- 
ized societies  on  the  mo<lcl  of  the  Epworth 
League  in  the  winter  of  1B90-91,  and  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Wes- 
lejan  Chuidi  of  Enirtand  are  now,  in  their 
highest  legisIattTe  bodies,  discussing  the  pffo- 
prlety  of  also  following  the  example. 

Tiie  work  of  the  League  represents  every 
department  of  Christian  activity — Christian, 
devotional,  work.sof  niert  y  a)id  In  litcran*, 
social,  and  buKincss.  An  annual  course  of 
reading  is  followed.  Pledges,  transfer-cards, 
etc.,  keep  up  a  close  connection  between  dis- 
tiint  societies  and  travelling  members.  The 
<  hicf  ofQoeisof  theLescueof  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  are  Buhop  James  K.  Fits- 
gerald,  president ;  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  corre- 
Bjirinding  secretary  ;  Robert  H.  Doberty,  re- 
e  >rding  snn  tarv  ;  .Tames  M.  Freeman,  treas- 
urer, and  Joseph  F.  Berry,  editor  of  the  Jip- 


*B&rth  Utrald.  A  Board  of  Oontral,  which 
meets  annually,  exercines  general  ovenlgfat. 

ROBEKT  It.  DOHERTY 

{Heeordifuj  Seerttnry). 

Yoong  Women's  Ohrlstian  Asaoclatlons. 

Tiles*'  tlilTer  m)nie\vlia!  in  tlicir  form  of  or- 
ganization from  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  but  their  objects  are  parallel- 
namely,  to  promote  the  temporal,  social,  men- 
tal, BKMll,  and  religious  welfare  of  young 
women,  particubr^  those  dependent  unon 
their  own  exertkms  for  support.  The  first 
organization  of  the  kind  in  this  country  was 
made  in  New  York  City,  Nov..  \m>>.  It 
grew  out  of  a  union  prayer  circle  whicli  had 
iM'cn  fornKsl  by  Mrs.  .Marshal  O.  Hnl.cils  a 
few  months  previousl}  ,  ami  was  cidied  the 
"  Ladies'  Christian  Ai^ciation."  It  started 
witli  thirty-five  ttonbers.  The  name  was 
changed  a'  few  years  later  to  the  ' '  Ladies' 
Christian  L'nion,'"  under  which  it  still  con- 
tinues. The  first  work  of  the  Union  was  hold- 
Ing  religious  meetings  among  factory  girls 
and  visiting  among  the  sick  poor,  either  in 
p«;rson  or  by  a  i>aid  ini.*vsionary.  The  ciucs- 
tion  of  securing  a  safe,  comfortable  boarding- 
house  at  a  price  a  young  woman  working  for 
s<  lf  siipport  couhf  pay,  was  providenlially 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  a.s.sociation, 
and  after  much  labor  and  discouragement  it 
opened  a  home  in  Amity  Place  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  Uie  first  home  fur  self-supportfaiK 
women  in  onr  land.  The  Union  has  now 
three  such  homes.  The  weekly  Union  prayer- 
meeting  (held  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle) 
has  been  supplemented  at  times  bv  snmller 
parlor  prayer-circles,  from  one  of  whicii  came 
llie  suggestion  which  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York.  April,  1878.  This  is 
j>erhap8  the  best  equlp|H"d  of  any  of  the  asso- 
ciations in  this  country  or  in"  Canada.  It 
owns  a  fine  building  specially  adapted  to  its 
work,  with  parlors,  offices,  daas-rooms,  li- 
brary, and  assembly  hall,  and  InJannair, 
1891*.  it  became  the  possessor,  by  the  gift 
of  one  of  its  offioers,  of  a  home  the  '*  Mnr- 
garet  Louise  Home")  adiniralily  tltted  \\\\  for 
the  temporary  entertainment  of  yonii^'  women 
who  may  l)e  weking  employment  in  Uie  city. 

The  Young  Women's  Ohrislian  As,socia- 
tions  are,  as  a  nile,  organized  with  two  classes 
of  members  ;  active  memlxrs  arc  those  who. 
in  addition  to  at  least  a  small  annual  contri- 
bution, can  give  pcnooal  serrioes  in  extend- 
ing the  work  of  the  organiiatian ;  associate 
members  are  those  who  are  Interested  in  the 
objects  of  the  association,  and  who  pletlge 
themselves  to  a  larger  auntnil  contribution, 
but  who  c4uinot  enirage  in  ]H!rsonal  work. 
Only  active  nu  inbers  liave  a  right  to  vote. 
Many  of  the  associations,  following  the  eJt- 
ampie  of  the  tirst  society,  provide  homes  for 
working  girls,  while  others  have  a  Board 
Directory,  through  wliich  these  girls  are 
directed  to  boarduig  plaoea  of  a  suitaUe  na- 
ture. A  number  of  tne  associations  have  es- 
tabtUied  classes  In  which  young  women  can 
be  trained  in  various  pursuils  with  a  view  to 
their  own  support.  Employment  Is  found 
for  those  who  need  opportunity  to  work. 
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Librarian  readtng-rooma,  lecture  cour^  and 
the  like  contribute  to  the  mcatal  truiniuju;  of  I 
these  working  yoiiii:^  wouil'H.  I'mx  isidii  is 
niado  for  social  eotcrt-aiuiiu'iit^.  Bibli' t  hitiscs 
and  pravcr-meetiugs  minister  to  spiritiiiil 
needs,  while  warm-hearted  ChrisUaa  women 
take  personal  interest  In  Indlffdiul  cmm  m 
clrcunutODOW  require. 

There  Me  about  sixty  of  tbeae  aasodations 
In  this  Goomlrj  nd  the  Biittdi  pfDrlooes, 
ualled  togetber  in  en  International  Confer- 
ence wliich  meets  biennially.  They  own 
projxrty  of  au  utrsregnte  value  of  nearly  a 
million  and  thm'-(i<iarters  of  liiiUars.  Tliere 
are  alao  a  huuiIkt  of  thcM;  assot  intioiLS  in 
Great  Britain. 

Oliver  .\nt)is<)x  Kincsiii  uy. 

Tale,  the  old  Si:indiii:iv;iin  jiaijau  name 
for  Christmas,  of  tuuertuin  derivation,  not 
found  outnide  of  Scaadiaavia  and  England. 


z. 

Zac-cha»'-us  (ilebrevv.  rightemm),  a  Jew, 
but  eoiiv(;rte(i  to  Christianity  (I..uke  xxix.  2). 
WBH  Itouiuii  tax-t^athcrrT  at  Jerielio,  where  a 
half -ruined  tower^uow  occupied  by  the  Turk- 
ish garriMO,  !•  fltul  pointed  ontaa  bbhouie. 

Zacharlaa,  pope  from  Dec.  'A,  741,  to  March. 
752.  He  prepared  the  way  for  that  union  of 
the  piipaey  with  the  Frankish  Hous<'  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Uolj  Roman 
Empire.  He  wa.s  also  instruOMBlal  IB  Integ- 
log  about  a  degree  of  temponiy  haimonj 
wllh  the  Lombards  In  Italj.        P.  H.  P. 

Zahn  (IsAn).  Theodor,.  Lie.  Theol.  (GWttin- 
jren.  1H(57),  D.D.  (hon.,  Gouingcn.  1MT2).  Ger- 
man Protestant  ;  b.  at  Hiieoii^li  Prvis 
aia.  Oct,  10,  1838  ;  Htudied  theology  at  Bu-^el, 
Arlangen,  and  Berlfai,  1854-98,  and  bf^camu 

Erofenor  at  G(fttingen.  1871:  Kiel,  1877; 
rlangen.  1878 ;  Leipzig.  1888.  With  Geb- 
hardt  aud  Harnack  he  eilited  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  in  (Jreek,  Leipzig.  IXT.VTT,  a  vols. 
His  most  imiKirlant  work  ha.s  been  done  upon 
the  Cauou.  Gesehichtt  de*  neuttttameiUliciun 
Xammu^  EriMgeii»  1888  sqq. 

Zanohi  {drAn  ki  f>),  Hieronymus,  b  at  .\1- 
zano.  near  liergatiio,  Italy.  lolO  ;  d.  at  Heidel- 
berg, Nov.  19,  1590  ;  eiitcn  rl  the  order  of  St. 
.\ueiistine  in  loDl,  hut  einbriu  eil  the  Refor- 
mation and  ■vN  :is  rumju  lli  il  ti»  Hep  ;  vi.site<l 
Geneva  and  England,  and  wsvs  apjwinted  pro- 
fessor of  the  OkI  Testatne!it  at  Stra<«burg  in 
1558.  and  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg 
in  1888.  He  wrote  against  the  Lutherans, 
the  Antitrlnltarlans,  etc  His  collected  works 
appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1618.  8  vols.  ;  Qene- 
Ta.  1619.  .3  vols.  His  Spiritual  Mnrriage 
betiet^n  Vhrixt  it  ml  the  (jhureJi  was  tran.s- 
late<l  into  English.  ('ainbridf;i'.  ir>9'2  ;  his  Con- 
fiMion  of  tiie  (Jhrittian  Reliffion,  1599  :  his 
'W/u>i^  Bfdg     OkrMian  ROitlm,  London. 

Zar -e-phath  {miflting  pI/K-f),  a  I'hu'iiuian  ' 
seaport  belwe(  n  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Inuring 
the  long  drought  in  Israel  Elijah  found  fchel-  I 


ter  here  with  a  widow  whose  flour  aoid  oQ 

I  were  supplieii  and  her  son  restorinl  to  life,  by 
mirui  lc  (1  l\in^:s  xvii.  8-24).  To  this  inci- 
(leiitour  Lord  nuide  refercnei!,  as  re<'onh'd  by 
Luke  (iv.  26),  who  eniploys  the  Greek  form  of 
llie  name,  Sarepta.  The  place  is  now  marked 
only  by  ruius,  but  on  tuc  slope  of  a  hill  a 
mik  back  from  the  ooaat  is  the  modem  village 
of  Stoilnid.  T.  W.  C. 

Zealol.i,  the  ii:inie  of  a  party  among  tlie 
I  .Tews,  half  religiou.s and  half  poliiical,  founded 
by  Judos  of  Galilee  (Acts  v.  87).  and  after  his 
death  led  by  Eleazar,  one  of  ln.'<  descendants. 
After  having  been  dispented  by  the  Roman 
authoritr  tMy  sank  into  bands  of  brigands 
called  Sfearli.  One  of  the  apoattai,  Simon  the 
Cananfran,  or.  as  the  margin  of  the  Revised 
Version  has  it  (Matt.  x.  4),  the  Zealot,  is  sup- 
poeed  to  have  behmgeA  to  tUs  party. 

T.  W.  C. 

Seboloa.  BeaTfenM. 

8aoli-ai*xi'-ali  (tMeoaJk  rememben),  a  name 
borne  l>y  twenty-eight  different  persons  men- 

tloiseil  in  Scripture,  the  nlo^t  important  of 
whom  w  :is  llie  eleventh  of  llie  minor  proph- 
ets. He  was  born  in  Babylon  aud  came  from 
exile  with  Z(^>rubbabel  (Ezra  v.  1).  Ixiug  a 
prie-t  (.Nell,  xU.  16)  as  well  as  a  |jropliet. 
Scarcely  anything  in  known  of  his  bfe.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Uaggsl,  and  prophe- 
ciod  between  B.C.  520  and  618. 

His  propiietic  utterances  fall  into  two  divi- 
sions, one  containing  the  first  eight  chapters* 
the  other  the  rest  ni  the  book.  The  former 
is  mainly  occr.jiii  rl  wiih  a  st  rii  s  of  night 
visions  of  ahi;;iily  .symbolienl  chararter.  in- 
tended to  warn  the  p(  (i])lc  ft;,Mii\st  sin  and  to 
animate  their  faiih  and  zeal  in  the  .service  of 
(Jod.  In  chapters  7  and  8  the  jirit] lin  t,  in  reply 
to  a  question  atx>ut  continuiug  the  conuuemo- 
rative  fasts  appointed  during  the  captivity, 
after  a  short  rebuke  promises  that  these  fotTis 
shall  be  turned  into  festivals.  The  latter  di- 
vision treats  of  the  future  foitancs  of  the 
covenant  people,  the  conquests  of  Aleiander 
(ix.  1-10),  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Mnc- 
cal>ees,  the  triumi)hs  of  the  Mcs.siidi,  Hud  the 
tituil  glorilication  of  the  kingdoni  of  God. 
About  the  authorship  of  this  jwrtion  of  the 
book  grave  doubts  have  l)Pen  raised,  all,  liow  - 
ever,  drawn  from  internal  evidence,  all  the 
testimony  of  hiatoty  aai  tradition  b<  iu|i;  in 
favor  of  'it.s  genuineness  as  the  work  of  Zech- 
ari^.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  reojMjn  for  con- 
sidering the  book  aa  a  piece  of  patchwork 
incorporating  much  older  predictions  with  the 
oracles  of  a  post-e.\i!ian  prophet. 

The  book  is  in  parts  obseiire  and  difficult 
of  interpretation,  <i\^  intr  ti>  tin-  corn  iscnevs  of 
the  diction,  the  abundance  of  symbols,  and 
the.p«!culiar  character  of  its  Messianic  refer- 
ences. The  last  are  unusually  particidar  aud 
express.  They  represent  the  coming  deliverer 
as  a  branch  or  root-shoot  and  not  a  stately 
tree  (iiL  8),  as  a  priest  and  king  who  buHda 
the  temple  of  Jehovah  (vi.  12),  aa  a  monardi 
meek  and  lowly,  yet  reigning  firom  the  river 
to  the  cuds  of  'the  earth  (ix.  9.  10),  as  a  ahep- 
■  lierd  betraved  for  the  price  of  a  slave,  thirty 
pieces  of  sliver  (.\i.  HI),  ns  a  pierced  one,  the 
I  sight  of  whom  leads  to  widespread  and  bitter  . 
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(lii.  10).  and  flnallj  as  a  man  'who 
yel  b  the  fellow  of  Jehovah  and  aa  auch  i« 
■mitten  by  Jehovah  hinuelf  (xiii.  7).  llyate- 
zlou*  M  m»nj  «l  tiiaw  repreiHsutatkma  are. 
thdr  flnenl  purport  b  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Lni&ATiniE.— Laofs,  M«w  York,  1874  ; 
0.  R.  H.  Wright.  ZeekaHtA  VHdJUt  Prophc- 
eiet,  London.  1879  ;  J.  Denham  Smith,  1885  ; 
W.  L.  Alexander.  1895 ;  T.  T.  Perownc.  in 

tTw.c. 


{rigMmuHm  ^  MomA),  fhe 

nineteenth  and  last  king  o?  Judah.  His 
proper  name  was  Mattani&h,  bat  Nebuchurl- 
nezzar  riianj^ed  it  when  he  put  bim  od  tlu; 
throne  (2  Kin^  xxiv.  17).  IIo  begHn  to  n  itrn 
at  twenty-one,  and  reigne*!  (:li;v(  n  yoars,  VJK- 
088  B.C.  He  was  a  weak  man,  and  as  sinful  ' 
M  his  predecessors.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his 
z«ign  he  roTolted,  and  two  yean  after  the  ci^ 
ms  taken  hj  atonn.  He  mm  aeiBed  and  car- 
lied  to  Rtbodi  where  bfti  ovee  wenjrat  out. 
and  he  ivaa  then  lent  In  cmfaia  to  Babrlon. 
time  fnlfllling  the  prophecy  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  Babylon,  but  never  see  it  ( Jer.  xxxii. 
4.  5,  xzziT.  8,  Ezek.  ziL  18).       T.  W.  C. 

getohatiW'  AMI  berg-er).  David,  b.  at 
giiMhtaiitKil.  VbniTia,  April  11. 1721 :  d.  at 
Goshen.  O.,  Nov.  17.  1808  :  was  educated  by 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  at  Hermbut.  Haxonv, 
and  Herreniiyk,  Holland,  and  joined,  in  174^), 
his  parenU  who.  in  lT:i.5,  had  emigrat«,ii  to 
America  and  settled  in  Pennsylvauia.  In 
1745  he  began  his  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians,  and  continaed  It  for  over  sixtTyaan. 
He  spoke  the  Debware,  Mohawk,  ana  Onan- 
diga  languages  with  perfect  fluency,  and  oon- 
neied  ua  cwfldaaoe  of  the  ladiaaa  to  a 
Mfger  eiitaal  thMt  piotiably  any  ethorwhhe 
IMM.  He  became  their  leader  in  their  most 
hnportant  undertakings  and  established  thir- 
teen Christian  Indinn  towns  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  He  publisliwi  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  for  his  converts,  finglish  apell- 
ing-books.  Indian  hymn-bonks,  etc.,  but  some 
of  his  nuMt  important,  as,  for  instance,  his 
Oerman  and  Onondaga  Lexieon  in  7  vols., 
still  remain  in  manuscript.  (See  his  life  bv 
Bisliop  E.  de  Schweiuitz,  Philadelphia,  1870.) 

Zell,  MatthAus,  b.  at  Kaysersberg,  Upper 
Elsass,  Sept.  21,  1477  ;  d.  at'Stmssburg,  Jatu 
10,  1548.  He  stadied  at  Slainz  and  Erfurt  ; 
became  cathedral  preacher  ai  Straasbura.  and 

eiorof8t,Lawranoe.  Upheld  by  die  nu^- 
y  he  intradnoed  the  Befbnnatkm,  IraS. 
He  UMirled  fal  that  year  and  found  in  Us  wife 
a  vigorous  defender  against  all  comers,  e.g. . 
Bnltehuldiffung  Katharine  Sfhiltzinn,  Strms- 
burg,  1524.  (See  his  life  by  £.  Lehr  [Strass- 
burg,  1801}.  S.  Wnlther  [ISOq.  A.  BrickMU 
tl878J.) 

Band  Avaala.  See  Pbmu,  pi.  706. 

Z«no,  bishop  of  Vr  rona.  according  to  the 
k'fjeiid,  in  Onllitnus'  rt  iifn  (280-68),  to  whom 
were  ascrilM  d  a  niinilRT  of  surmons  published 
first  in  1508.  Of  these  eleven  were  soon  per- 
ceived to  be  spurious,  and  after  much  study 
it  aiQMan  certain  only  that  the  ninety-three 
onea  oome  from  the  same  author  or 
r.  aad  that  they  hava.  always  faaea.iaf 


cribed  in  Verona  to  Zeno.  But  how  tlioy  r<> 
malned  ao  long;  unknown,  and  to  what  date 
they  and  ZaMntaBMlf  ata  la  be  assigned,  la 
uncertain.  F.  II.  F. 

Z9-pha-ni'-ah  {Jekotah  hidet),  the  ninth  of 
the  minor  prophets.  He  began  to  prophesy 
about  B.C.  630,  in  the  eariy  part  of  Josiah  s 
reign  before  the  reforms  of  that  good  king 
were  completed  (2  Ohron.  xxxiv.  8.  Zeph. 
i.  4. 6).  The  destmction  of  Nineveh,  foretold 
hi  pliia  wwda  (tt.  IS-KO,  nrobably  occnmd 
about  B.O.  006 :  and  the  meats  a^inst  the 
remnant  of  Baal,  the  Chcmarim,  etc.  (i.  4-0), 
were  fulfilled  by  Jo«iah  (2  Kings  xxlii.  4,  6). 
Ilis  orueli-s  combine  threateniogn  aguiu!»t  idol- 
aters in  .Judah  (i.  1-ii.  8)  with  denundariona 
of  surrounding  wickwl  nations^ — llie  Philis- 
tines, Miiab,  i^umon,  Ethiopia,  and  As.Hyrla 
(ii.  4-1.'))     In  the  concluding  chapter  (he 

Sropbet  warns  rulers,  priests,  and  prophets  In 
erusalem  of  coming  judgments,  yci  doaee 
with  cheerfaiff  proniisM  of  deUmaaca  and 
blessing  to  the  ranaant  tiiat  eball  be  left. 
The  dread  description  of  wrath  to  oome  in  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  "  the 
pnat  day  of  .Tehovnh  is  near."  which  in  the 
Vulgate  in  rvndereil  IHt»  jn?.  die*  ilia,  fur- 
nished the  key-note  of  the  sublime  hymn  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Lhi-s  Ira  of  Thomas  of 
Celano  (12.">0),  which  brings  before  the  read- 
er's mind  the  awful  impending  reality  of  the 
final  Judgment  as  has  nowhere  else  been  done 
iieforc  or  atnoe.  (See  Laage»  New  Yo^ 
1874.)  T.  W.  0. 

Z«phTirlana.pope.  liM^lS.  between  Victor 
and  Cailiatua,  nut  (ha  exact  dataa  of  hia  reign 
areunoartafaL  KoOdof inpattleiriarlikBOwa 

of  him. 

Zmrbolt,  0«rhard,  b.  at  Zutphen,  Holland. 
1667  ;  d.  at  Windesheim.  1698  ;  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Brethren  of  the  OoBunon  Life. 
Of  his  writfagt  only  fkagncate  have  oome 

down  to  us. 

Zarotln,  Oharlas  ▼on,  Moravian  noble,  and 
prominent  member  of  tlie  ancient  Unitat 
Frairum  (see  Mokavi.vn  Cnrucu)  ;  b.  Sept. 
14, 15W,  at  Brandeis,  .son  of  John  von  Zerotin, 
through  whose  liberality  was  published  the 
Kralitz  Bible,  157»-93,  the  first  IJohemiaa 
Bible  translated  from  the  original ;  d.  at  Pre* 
rau.  Oct.  0,  1636.  Educated  in  the  school! 
of  his  choroh  and  at  Basel  and  Qeneva,  he 
served  the  Protestant  catiM  tinder  Hemy  of 
Navarre,  and  engaged  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Turks.  Appointed  as-sc^wr  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Sloravia  ;  prominent  in  the 
revolt  again.st  Rudolph  II.,  lie  was  appointed 
governor  of  .Moravia  in  1608.  Resigning  in 
1615,  he  refused  to  join  in  the  revolt  against 
Ferdinand  II.  For  a  time  able  to  shelter  the 
tM>nt«hiiH  bishops  and  ministers  of  his  church 
during  the  Counter-Reformation,  he  waa  at 
length  aoapaUed  to  sell  his  aatataaatagreat 
loea  to  hb  hraaMr>bi-taw,  WaOenatein,  and 
alaotogolntaeiKfle.  1627. 

J.  Tatlob  Hamilton. 

Za*rQb'-ba«b«l  (h^ffotUn  in  Babylon),  the 
leader  of  the  first  colony  of  Jews  that  returned 
from  the  Captivity  (Ezra  ii.  2).  He  was  the 
amofSalathiel  pr  ^beaitkl  (Hag.  L  .1,  Hatt 
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!•  1^  and  of  the  royal  race  of  David.  He 
held  an  official  poeition  in  Babylon,  and 
to  bim  pjmt  committod  the  sacred  vessels 
tbat  ware  icatored  to  Jerusalem.  He  laid  the 
fotntdalions  of  the  temple  (Zech.  iy.  9-10,  and 
restored  the  religious  rites  of  the  nation.  The 
intrigues  of  the  miztii  population  of  Samaria 
procured  an  order  from  Persia  to  stop  the 
work,  but  after  years  of  delay  the  order  •wiis 
reversed,  and  he  succeeded  in  completing  tlie 
building  (Ezra  v.  2).  He  was  the  governor 
of  Judaea  (Neh.  xii.  47).  To  him  the  Reneal- 
ocy  of  both  Joaeph  and  Mary  ia  traced  (Matt, 
ili  Lake  tSLtfti.  T.  W.  C. 


I 


( (JUk-toun),  a  rich  and  ancient  Phce- 
nidan  city,  the  name  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Gredc  form,  Sidon,  in  Gkn.  x.  15,  19,  in  the 
Apocrypha  generally  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  ou  the  northern  slope  of  a 
small  prom riiUiiry  \vhii  b  juiti  out  fruin  a  nar- 
row pUkin  between  I>eb(Uion  tuid  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 40  m.  8.  of  Beirut;  SO  n.  of  Tjre^  and 
128  n.w.  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  one  of  the  oldfltl  dtka  In  Uie  world, 
It»  loundar  having  been  ap|Mrettdr  a  neat- 
cf  Koah  (Gen.  z.  IS,  IV).  At  the 


livision  of  Canaan  "  great  Zidon"  was  aUotted 
to  Asher  (Josh.  xiz.  2B),  but  was  never  sub- 
dued by  the  Hebrews  (Judges  i.  31 ,  iii.  8).  In 
fact  the  Zidonians  opprcss^l  Lsnicl  (Judges  x. 
12) ;  but  friendly  relations  subsisted  under 
l)avid  and  his  succeasors  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  2-6). 
The  people  were  famous  for  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  arts  (Isa.  xxiii.  2,  Kzek.  xxvii. 
8).  They  assisted  In  building  Solomon's  tern- 
ul«  (1  Kings  y.  6),  and  in  nbaiUins  it  under 
BeraUiBbM  (Barn  iil.  7).  Fvt  nraeb  cf  their 
food  supply  thOT  depended  on  Palestine  (t 
Kings  V.  9.  11,  Ezek.  xxviL  17.  Acts  xii.  SO). 
From  Zidon  caine  idolatrous  aboniiuatinns  to 
corrupt  Israel  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  S3,  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13).  The  city  waa  frequently  threateiieid 
by  the  prophets,  but  less  severely  than  Tyre. 
It  joined  Tyre  in  selling  inhabitanta  of  Judah 
into  slavery  (Joel  ilL  4-7.  cf .  Anoa  L  9). 

HooMr  celebrates  the  skfll  of  Zidonian 
woritnen  and  menttona  the jpresence  of  Zido- 
irfan  ships  at  the  dege  of  Troy.  Herodotus 
says  that  these  ships  were  the  best  in  the  fleet 
Xerxes  led  against  Oreec«.  and  the  king  of 
Zidon  sat  next  to  Xerxes  in  council.  Under 
Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus,  it  revolted,  but  wa.s 
Bubdwid  and  burned.  Afterward  it  rccovcrL-d 
its  prosperity,  opened  it.s  (fates  to  Alexanticr 
the  Great  anil  aided  him  against  Tyre.  After 
death  it  fell  to  Egypt  and  then  to  the 
SdendlbB,  tad  in  b.c.  65  yielded  to  the  Ro- 
mm.  mmm  wham  U  becama  wealthy  and 
flomtthiBC. 

Peoplefrom  Zidon  attended  npon  Christ's 
preaching  (Mark  iii.  8,  Luke  yl.  17).  and  our 
Lord  visited  the  neighlwrhood,  if  not  the  city 
itself  (Matt.  xv.  21,  Miu-k  vii.  24,  K.  V  ).  Paul 
ti>urht  d  at  Zidon  ou  hi.s  way  to  Itome.  and 
vi8ite<i  the  Christians  there.  A  binhop  of 
Zidon  attended  the  Council  of  Nica:s. 
The  city  surrendered  to  the  Moslems,  a.d. 
M,  Ik  iOflered  greatly  during  the  Crusades. 
liebDf  npeatediy  taken  and  lost,  but  in  19B1 
teottne  a  pemanent  posseHton  of  the  Moa- 
]an8»  lAotelnjedit.  Bnt  lit  gnduaUIr  i«> 


covcre<l,  and  the  modern  Saida  is  now  a  pvpo- 
pcrous  town  of  10,000  people,  of  whom  wM 
are  Moslems.  The  American  PreAjtarin 
Boerd  has  a  floofishing  misskm  therBi 

T.  W.  O 


Zin  (a  lore  ptdm-trf/-),  a  wilderness  on  the 
south  border  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xv.  1-8)  and 
on  the  west  border  of  BdoOl  O^um.  xxxir.  9i» 
In  it  was  Kadeah-bamea,  memorable  for  tat 
de«th  of  Miiiam,  the  mission  of  the  spies,  the 
water  out  of  the  lock,  and  the  paarfon  of 
Moses  (Norn.  ziii.  21.  xxvii.  14).  The  wilder, 
ness  of  Zin  was  the  nortlieaatem  part  of  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  and  was  a  wild  and 
dreaiT  aMraiitriiMNis  ngioa  eloping  to  tho 
Ghor.  .  T.  W.  C. 

SDaseodoi^  Nicholas  Lsfwls,  count  of  Zin- 

zendorf  and  Pottendorf  :  b.  In  Dresden,  May 
26,  1700  ;  d.  at  Hermliut,  Saxony.  May  9. 
1760,  the  founder  of  the  Renewed  Moravian 
Church  (c^.v.).  The  Zinzendorf  family  be- 
longed originally  to  tlie  nobility  of  Lower 
Austria.  Haviug  embraced  the  Protestant 
cause,  the  grandfather  of  otu*  count,  iil&x 
£nistus,  haaabandaned  liis  estates  and  settled 
near  Nuremberg.  Hm  father  of  NichoUia, 
George  Lewis,  was  »  member  of  the  fioMii 
cabinet,  but  died  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of 

his  son.  His  wife,  CliarlottO  Jostine,  daugh- 
ter  of  Nicholas  and  Catherine  yon  Gersdorf, 
eminent  friends  of  Spener,  tlie  Pietist,  in  a 
few  years  remarri«xi,  her  wcond  husband 
being  the  Prussian  tie! d- marshal.  Von  Natz- 
mer.  foung  Nicholas  was  therefore  indebted 
for  his  early  training  to  his  grandmother,  the 
Baroness  Catherine  Ton  Gendorf  and  hia 
aunt,  Henrietta  yon  GcndoriL  A  jHeoodoua 
child,  eepedally  in  respect  to  raiUflB,  hit 
young  character  was  greatly  oMnildea  by  Hbm 
Spenerian  eeclenola  which  Lady  Gersdorf  had 
organized  in  her  castle  at  Hennentdorf.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  enten^d  Krancke's  celebrated 
Pwdagoglum  at  Halle,  and  in  1716  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  his  relatives 
destining  him  for  a  legal  and  «iiplomatic 
career.  This  proved  distMteful  to  the  young 
count,  who  used  his  spare  time  for  the  study 
of  theology,  liaylng  already  as  a  schoolboy  at 
Halle  manifested  a  chiyalroos  devotion  to  tba 
cause  of  Christ,  In  his  organizing  a  religions 
fraternity  auiontt  bis  comrades,  known  as 
"  The  Order  of  the  'Mu!<tard  Seed."  the  pur- 
pase  of  which  was  tlie  conversion  of  the 
world.  In  1719,  acconiiug  to  the  custom  of 
the  lime.<^,  voun^  >,'irli<ihLs  .set  alxjut  IluisLing 
his  educatron  by  undertaking  a  foreign  tour, 
travelling  tfarougfa  Holland,  rWice.  Switzer- 
land, and  various  parts  of  Germany.  It  was 
now  that  an  Eece  Homo  in  the  picture  galleries 
at  DOsseldorf  made  a  deep  and  permanoit 
impression  upon  Um  wfth  fts  Inscription. 
"  This  I  did  for  thee,  what  do<^st  thou  for 
me?"  {U(K  fed  pro  U,  quid  fut-iD  pro  met) 
In  Paris  he  fonncd  the  acquaintance  of  Car- 
dinal de  Noailles.  au  ac<juainlanc-e  which  later 
ripened  into  a  warm  friendsliip  (Ju  hib  re- 
turn home  he  communicated  to  his  mother 
and  grandmother  his  earnest  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry  in  q^of  Usiaak. 
To  this  they  would  not  listen.  ^  dutewaBe 
lo^thafar  nmm  ha  therafon  MoapMl  a  po- 
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sition  at  Drewlen  as  an  aulic  councillor  und 
justiciary.  Wlu-n  lie  bt'came  of  age  he  de- 
terminm  to  carry  out  Lis  desires  to  l>e  useful 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  by  settling  down  as  a 
Ohriatiaa  landowner  devoted  to  the  good  of 
Us  teiiADtry,  and  founding  and  supporting 
Institutions  similar  to  those  at  Halle.  His 
-wife,  the  Coantm  Erdmafh  Dorothea  von 
Beuss,  whom  he  msnied  in  1198^  ahaied  his 
aspirations.  Just  at  this  Juncture  a  band  of 
Moravians,  exik's  and  refufree«  for  their  faith 
(see  MoiiAViAN  Cim  kch),  sought  nermission 
to  (till  on  the  domain  of  Uerthelstlorf,  in 
LpixT  Lusiitia,  which  Zinzendorf  had  pur- 
chased in  order  to  curry  out  hi.s  Pietistic  pur- 
poses. He  had  no  intention  in  granting  their 
Kquest  of  founding  a  church  distinct  from 
the  Luttkeian  to  which  he  belonged.  Bent 
upon  KTlvlag  vital  rdigion  vitUii  the  Lu- 
theran oommunlon,  by^  mMBUof  •BtModatloin 
which  he  fonnded  for  evannUiHe  efforts  and 
boolv  and  tract  distribution,  he  did  not  identify 
himself  with  the  MoravianH  until  1727,  when 
the  rapid  gn)wth  of  Herrnhut,  tlie  town  they 
had  foumuMi,  and  the  study  of  the  discipline 
of  the  ancient  UniUiM  Fi-'itrmn,  tosether  with 
aiemarkablo  religiouH  revival  of  which  Herm- 
Imt  was  the  centre,  convinced  him  that  he 
WW  piovidentlallj  destined  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  this  people,  and  that  Herrnhut  was  his 

S Irish  foreordained  for  him  from  all  eleralty. 
ven  jet,  however,  he  still  wanted  to  make 
the  Moravian  a  church  within  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Misunderstootl  and  maligned,  he 
was  banishecl  from  Saxony  in  \  ~>'M\  but  with 
the  result  of  extending,  rutlu  r  than  curbing, 
his  Christian  activity.  On  May  25,  1737,  liav- 
ing  repeatedly  passL-d  gucccssful  examinations 
ia  liwoIogT  before  Lutheran  divines,  on  the 
reoommendation  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
with  the  cordial  oongratulatlona  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbcuy,  Zioawdwf  waa  con- 
secrated a  bishop  of  tM  Ibnwvlaii  CSiureh  by 
Jablonaki  (q.  v.)  and  Nitschmann (q.T.)>  After 
extensive  evangelistic  journeys  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  llonand,  and 
England,  and  a  visit  to  the  nibision  among  the 
negroes  of  St.  Thomas,  W«!st  Indies,  he  aailod 
for  America,  arriving  in  New  York  in  Dec., 
1741.  Proceeding  to  Philadelpliia  und  leasing 
a  house  in  Germantown.  he  visited  the  Mora- 
vian tract  on  the  Lehigh,  to  which  he  gave 
tiienamaof  Bethlehem.  Hie  fliat  lialf  of  the 
year  1743  was  spent  by  htm  in  the  effort  to 
organize  an  evangelical  alliance  among  the 
various  Genuan  aenomiuations  ami  s«?cts  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  lie  lived  a  century  or  more 
too  soon,  and  though  various  conferences  and 
synods  were  held,  little  more  than  fresh  con- 
troversy came  of  his  cffortit.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer  and  the  fall  of  the  year 
be  made  three  missionary  jouruOTs  to  the 
bidlan  ooantrr,  to  the  Delawares  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Houcaos  of  New  Torit  and  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Shawuecs  of  tin  Wyoming 
Valley.  Keturning  to  Europe  In  Jan.,  1748, 
for  the  next  twelve  years  he  was  occupied 
with  journeys  through  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Livonia,  much  of  the 
time  living  at  Cliclsea,  Eni^land.  In  1747  ho 
was  permitted  to  revisit  Saxony,  and  the  re- 
•Dtt  of  Invealigalions  BiadB  br  Buon 


siouers  into  his  affairs  and  those  of  lit  rrnhut 
proved  favorable,  so  that  he  way  eiiablcil  to 
return  permanently  in  1753.  the  Saxon  Gov- 
ernment acknowledgiug  the  Renewed  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  In  1749  he  had  secured  an 
act  of  Parliaaaaat  wherebr  this  church  was 
recognized  aa  an  andent  Protestant  episcopa- 
lian church  and  was  encouraged  to  form  set- 
I  tlementB  In  British  dominions.  The  Prussian 
Oovemment  had  also  granted  valuable  con- 
!  cessions  in  Silesia.  A  severe  blow,  however, 
was  the  loss  of  his  only  son.  Christian  Ke- 
iiatus,  at  f'helsi'a  in  17">2.  The  countess  fol- 
i  lowe<l  in  17.>iJ.  The  last  years  of  Zinzendorf 
were  also  attended  with  cun.sideral)le  per- 
lexity,  owing  to  the  embarrassed  state  of  his 
naucial  afrairs.  He  hud  ulaced  his  entire 
fortune  at  theaervice  of  Chmt  In  the  further- 
ance of  the  missionary  operatloiis  and  educa- 
tional woric  of  the  Moravian  Churdi,  and  had 
heavily  mortgaged  his  estates  for  the  cause. 
The  plans  inaugurated  by  a  tinunciul  iHiurd, 
at  whose  head  8too<l  John  Frederick  Ku1h.t, 
a  Saxon  lawyer,  alTunii  d  cousideraMe  relief. 
In  17r)7  Zinzendorf  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage, namely,  with  Anna  Nitschmann,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  devoted  women  in  the 
Moravian  Ghordi.  Siie  did  not  long  survive 
him. 

Zinzendorf  was  a  verv  voluminous  writer, 
his  productions  being  of  unequal  merit,  some- 
times beautiful,  often  barbarous  in  stvle,  but 

rarely  lacking  In  edification.  K<*i(los  ser- 
mou.s,  controversial  tracts,  oflices  of  worship, 
and  catct  hisni.s,  etc..  his  hymns,  many  of 
which  have  Ix'come  Standards,  entitle  him  to 
recopnilion  in  the  Chri.stian  Church.  The 
best  { olli  ction  is  that  of  Albert  Knapp,  GeitU 
lichf  Litih  r  de»  Grafen  nm  Zfyumduf^  Stutt- 
gart and  Tabingen,  1845. 

(See  Spangenoerg.  ZsBm  diet  Gro^  «on  jRa- 
tendorf,  Barby,  1772-75 ;  an  abridged  trans- 
lation by  Jackson.  London.  1S38 ;  Vcrbeek,- 
Ijfhtn  Ton  Zinzendorf,  Gna<lau,  1B4-")  ;  S<  hrau- 
tenliach's  Zinzendorf  und  dU  Ih'UiUryiiiuine, 
Gnadau,  1851  ;  Fiovet,  Z>  Comte  d$  Zituten- 
darf,  Paris,  18fi5.  Eng.  trans.,  entitled  Tfie 
BnnitJud  Count,  London,  1B65  ;  BurkJiardt's 
Zinzendorf  und  die  Brfldergem^ine,  Oottia, 
1866  ;  Plitt's  Zimend'.>rf»  Theologie,  Gotha. 
186»-74,  and  Becker,  Zintadorf  im  YerhaU- 
nm  su  PhUomtpkU  witf  JtrriMwfltaHn  ssAmt 
Zeii,  Ldpdg,  Vm,) 

J.  Tatlor  Haxivtok. 

Zi'-on  {iTJiitny),  in  the  New  Testament. 
A.  v.,  Sion,  Ls  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem,  but  literally  was  only  its 
southwestern  hill,  2500  feet  above  tlie  sea  and 
100  feet  above  Mt.  Jloriah.  First  a  strong- 
bold  of  the  Jebusites  (Josh.  xv.  68),  it  was 
captured  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  7)  who  made  it 
his  capital,  building  there  a  citadel,  a  palace 
and  a  niaoe  for  the  ark  of  Qod.  The  name 
occurs  14B  times  In  the  prophetical  and  poeti- 
cal books  and  seven  times  in  the  Xcv,-  Testa- 
ment, but  came  to  denote  not  only  the  forli- 
lied  hill,  but  'also  Jerusalem  in  general  (Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  2,  cxlix.  2,  Isa.  xxxiii.  14,  Jod  ii.  2. 
etc.),  or  Gobi's  chosen  people  (Ps.  Ixxxvii,  .">), 
or  the  church  (Heb.  xii.  22),  and  even  the 
haavanljcltfdtov.adv.  1).  Atpraaentaoeii* 
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rfdermMa  put  of  fhe  hill  Iks  outside  tiM  city. 

and  according  t-u  prophecy  (Micah  iiL  Vt,  J«r. 
zxvL  18)  is  "  ploughed  like  a  field." 

T.  W,  C. 

2ika,7oha,  Htuefte  Imder  ;  b.  about  1754. 
at  Trocznow.  near  Badweis.  in  Bohemia  ;  d. 
at  I^r/ihislaw,  Ort.  11.  1424.  He  wa.s  of  no- 
ble ik'scent,  and  wus  brought  upas  a  pa;:e  at 
the  court  of  King  Wt  rizel.  till  he  sought  ad- 
ventures ahroiKl,  s<^^rviug  with  credit  in  the 
Englisii  army  against  the  French.  Later  he 
wa.s  engaged  as  coniiuander  of  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  auxiliariea  under  King  WlodiHlaw  II. 
of  Pokmd,  against  the  Teatoafe  Knights,  and 
lemd  against  the  Tuke  in  Hungary.  His 
forden  service  was  completed  by  duthiguish. 
ing  himself  on  the  side  of  the  English  at  Ag!n- 
court  in  141. froni  which  campaign  he  re- 
turnetl  to  Bohemia  to  accept  a  [x)sitii)n  as 
chamlHTlnin  at  Hie  court  of  King  Wenzel. 
A  warm  adinin-rof  John  nus(q.v.),  Ziska  con- 
sidered tile  burning  of  Hus  and  Jerome  at 
Constance  an  insult  to  both  liis  faith  and  his 
fatherland.  After  the  enisotle  of  tlie  hurling 
ot  tlie  councillors  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
Rathhaus  in  Prague,  July.  1419  (see  Hen- 
sites).  Ziska  became  nominally  what  he  had 
already  been  in  fart,  the  comraander-In-chlef 
of  the  llus.site8.  1 1  is  biography  is  heu((  f<irtli 
tlie  ntconl  of  the  history  of '  the  Hu.ssitcs. 
Although  blinil  of  one  eve  from  boyhood,  and 
losing  the  other  at  the  siege  of  linhy  in  1421, 
Ziska 's  consuinmat-u  generalship,  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  countr}',  and  novel  military 
tactics,  gave  his  followers  victory  after  vic- 
tory. He  mad«  use  of  artilkiy  and  Hnall  fire- 
arms, and  niatroduoed  an  andent  kind  of 
barricade  made  of  bagga^-wsgons.  (lie  was 
Tlctorfous  In  thirteen  pttched  battles  against 
the  flower  of  Christennoni  Diursiialh  tl  by  tlie 
emperor  and  tiie  pojie.  and  won  more  than  a 
hundred  lesser  engagements  and  sieges,  being 
only  once  lx>aten  iu  fair  light,  at  Kremsir, 
when  liis  retreat  was  so  masterly  as  to  deprive 
his  foe-s  of  material  advantages.)  He  met  his 
death  from  the  plague,  and  was  buried  tirsi 
at  KOaifigr&tz  and  then  at  Caslau.  Hia  tomb 
was  dishonored  In  the  Ck>untw^Refoiniation, 
bj  order  of  Ftocdinand  II. 

J.  Taylor  HAWtTON. 

Zo'-an  ( p!<i<-i'  of  dq»arture),  a  very  old  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  built  seven  years  after  lle- 
bron,  called  by  the  Qreeks  Tanis,  now  Han. 
It  gave  its  name  to  the  great  plain  ("  field  of 
Zoan."  Ps.  Ixxxviii  12,  48)  which  extended 
eaatward»aodwaatli»«oeiiaof  Ood'ajaJgh^ 
woflu  id  tbe  ttaoe  of  Mows.  Iniah  speaks 
"  of  the  princes  of  Zoan"  (xix.  11,  18.  xxx.  4). 
and  Ezekiel  (xxx.  14)  foretells  its  capture  and 
burning  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Huge  mounds 
of  ruius  now  attest  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
the  d^jr.  T.  W.  0. 

Zo'-ar  (nrntllneu).  one  of  "  the  cities  of  the 
plain"  (Of-n.  xiii.  10).  and  apparently  included 
at  first  in  the  awfid  doom  which"  iH-fell  the 
rest,  but  spareti  as  "  a  little  city  "  at  the  ear- 
nest rtHiuest  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  2(>-2;!  .  Its  pre- 
cise site  has  not  yet  been  agreed  upon  bv  mod- 
em InTMilgalon.  T.  vr.  C. 

Zo^-bah  (iteMba),  a  pmrerfal  STiiaa  Unf* 


dom,  lying  east  of  Lebanon  and  stretching 
towani  the  Euphrates,  whose  kings  were  en- 
gaged in  frequent  wars  with  Israel  during  the 
reigns  of  Saul  (1  Ham.  xiv.  47),  David  (2  8am. 
viii.  8,  X.  6),  and  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  8^ 
Ita  cities  are  now  ftwiken.        T.  W.  a 

Zoeckler,  Otto,  Ph.D.  (Gies.scn.  1854).  Lie. 
Theol.  (Giessen,  IH.'ie).  D.I),  (hoa.,  Giessiu. 
lHtt6),  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  GrUuberg,  llesse,  .May 
27,  1K$;J ;  studieil  at  Giessen.  Eriangen,  and 
Berlin,  and  was  ai)pointeil  professor  at  Gies- 
sen. 1803,  and  at  Greifswald.  1866.  lie  ed- 
ited tlie  AUgeincinc  lUrnirudtt;  Anziiger  Jur  d. 
etangl.  DenUehland,  ISSil-lifjUidlicanffelueJia 
KirehetueShtng  linee  1888.  Beddes  commen- 
taries on  Chronicles,  Job,  Proverbs.  Ecclesi- 
astcfl.  Canticles,  and  Daniel  in  Lange,  he  has 
written  Dnt  Kreuz  Chritti,  GiltersToli.  I'^^.'j, 
Eng.  trans..  Thr  Cr<t»»  of  Chri»t ;  ,St </<!(< h  /.i. 
tfie  JJiMtori/  of  lieUfwn  and  the  Inner  Lift  -f 
the  Church,  London,  1H|7  ;  GotltKeuf/tu  im 
Sfirh  der  Niitnr-TUityraithien  und  Jitktnnt- 
ui»*e  grtmter  Xaturforseht  r  ant  alteii  und  neutT 
Ztit,  \m\,  2  perls ;  edits  the  llandbuch  dtr 
I'/uologueken  WitmuehqfUH,  KOrdliogeo, 
1888-84.  8  Tob..  later,  odd.,  and  trith  Stcaek 
tbe  Kungefamter  Kommentar,  1886  sqq.  (in 
which  he  nns  written  on  Acts,  Komans,  Cor« 
inthi  ins.  Galatiaos,  TtwMiikwiiBni,  and  on  tllA 

AlHK-rypha). 

Zoepffel,  Richard  Otto,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Got- 
tiugen,  1871  and  1878).  Protestant  theoI(^ 
gian  ;  b.  at  Arcnsburg.  Livonia,  Russia.  Juna 
14.  IM^I :  studied  at  IHivpat  and  GWtlngen. 
Iwcame  profeiwir  eatraowinMyalStrMsburg. 
1872 ;  ordinary,  1677  ;  d.  there  Jan.  7.  180L 
With  Holtzmnnn  heediletl  LeriknnfUr  Theo- 
logie  und  Kirrht  nwetten,  Leipzig,  1SM2.  2d  ed., 
enlarged,  Brauiisi-hweig,  1888,  Uth  i>arl,  1890. 

Zollikofer,  O«org  Joachim,  b.  at  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  Aug.  5,  17^0;  d.  at  Leipzig; 
.Ian.  22,  1788  ;  studied  theology  at  Vtrecht* 
and  waa  in  1758  appointed  pastor  of  the  R»> 
formed  congregation  fn  Leipzig,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  preachers  of  his  time.  Thcrt^  is  an 
EnL'lish  translation  of  his  ciillcc  teil  sermons, 
Londi/u,  lMi;!-12,  10  vols.,  und  also  of  Kxer- 
ri.nii  of  IHtti),  Lon4lon.  \VM\.  He  WBS  aBa> 
tioualist,  but  of  tlie  milder  type. 

gogeatar  (properly  BaradnaMta).  Sea 

Peh«<ia.  p.  709. 

Zoslmus,  bishop  of  IJomc  il"  to  418;  by 
birlh  !i  Greek,  principally  knf)\vu  fcjr  his  part 
in  tlic  Pelagian  controversy.  Jle  was  iuelmed 
to  take  the  part  of  Pelagius  and  was  satisfied 
with  his  creed,  but  when  he  saw  the  firmness 
of  the  opposition  of  tlie  AMoan  bishops,  and 
after  the  edict  of  ttio  emperor,  Iw  dedded  la 
a  synod  against  them.  P.  R.  F. 

Zuph,The  Land  of.  The  farthest  point  of 
the  j<mrney  of  Saul,  a  region  w)uth  of  Ben- 
jamm,  in  an  unnamed  city  of  which  the  fu- 
ture king  met  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix. 
(-10),  and  leaned  the  exaltation  that  awaited 
him.  The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere^ 
and  the  identification  of  the  site  is  still  a  geo- 
graphical puzzle.  T  W.  C. 

Zwing U,  Boldreich,  the  lieformer  of  bwit- 
andaad;  h.  at  WiMhaoa.  16  m.  a.  of  St.  Gall» 
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ur  40  m.  e.  bj  n.  of  Zurich.  Jan.  1.  1+84  ;  d. 
at  Kapijel,  10  lu.  s.  of  Zurlcli,  in  battle.  Oct. 
11,  1531.  He  was  born  in  humble  drcum- 
stances,  but  was  well  educated  at  Weaen,  80 
m.  «,  e.  of  Zurich.  Basel,  Bern,  and  Vienna, 
latlMOOaiMOf  which  time  he  was  introduced 
to  tbe  1I0W  launiag  of  the  day.  In  hia 
r  wcoad  ymr  Sb  mw  called  to  the  par- 


ish  of  Giants, 'and  after  ordination  entered 
upon  the  office  (1506).  Here  he  displayed 
great  faithfulness  to  all  his  parochial  duties, 
but  pursued  hi.s  studies,  includiuiL^  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Greek  language  and  the 
study  of  the  Fathers.  After  the  appearance 
of  Erasmus'  Greek  Testament  he  devoted 
much  time  to  this,  and  copied  in  his  own 
hand  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  He  soon 
to  gain  light  from  it*  pemsal,  and  his  general 
progreataad  incTCMbif  influeooe  was  so  great 
that  the  papal  party  in  Switzerland  thoupht 
it  worth  their  while  to  att^ieh  him  to  them- 
selves by  the  payment  of  a  pension  ostensiblj' 
to  assist  him  in  his  studit-s.  which  he  after- 
ward relinquished.  Tlius  lie  was  alreiuly  pre- 
paring for  the  great  reformatory'  work  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  which  was  to  be  his  distin- 
gukhing  aerrioe  to  the  world.  The  Glarus 
period  of  Ids  life  also  pnfami  him  for  his 
pcditkal  career.  He  was  repeatedly  ahaent  aa 
chaplain  when  membem  or  bla  paridi  went 
out  as  mercenaries  to  war,  and  conceived  a 
lively  idea  of  the  dcmoralizjition  wrouuht  in 
the  nation  by  this  custom.  The  system  of 
foreign  pensions,  whicii  rendered  so  many 
important  pe-rsonages  the  agents  of  foreign 
powers  to  the  detriment  of  the  inteteata  of 
the  Swiss  Federation,  attracted  his  attention. 
It  was  to  the  arraignment  of  these  two  evils 
that  his  first  treaoM  waa  devoted.  It  won 
liim  enendes  aaioiic  thoaa  afleeled  by  it.  and 


he  soon  found  it  conTealeut  to  accept  a  post 
as  aaslitMit  in  Btniladniii,  irtdUkor  Im  wait  in 

1516. 

Eiusiedcln  wa^*  a  place  of  common  resort 
for  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  all  quarters. 
It  therefore  offered  Zwitigli  an  opiwrtunity 
not  only  to  spread  his  views,  but  also  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  prevailing  type  of 
piety  in  large  portions  of  Switzerland.  He 
continued  privately  his  tUniiJ  of  the  dmieh 
Fathers  ana  tiw  ScriptUMSb  «aA  soon  came  to 
the  ooDvletlon  that  a  reform  of  the  church 
from  within  was  a  practical  impossibility. 

Thus  ripe  for  his  work,  Zwingli  was  trans- 
ferred to  Zuricli  in  D(  cemh<r,  1518,  and  be- 
gan liis  j)rea<  l»ing  January  1,  1519.  He  hatl 
already  cnn(cive<l  it  the  c\iief  duty  of  a  pas- 
tor to  instruct  his  people  in  the  Word  of  GikI, 
and  begun  accordmgly  with  the  cuntinuous 
expositfon  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Gospel  of 
littthew.  Zurich,  a  town  of  about  7000 
souls,  waa  a  small  zemibUc,  and  in  the  end 
public  opinion  determtned  the  dedston  of  ev- 
ery  greiit  question.  Zwingli  had  been  tmine<l 
under  the  mfluence  of  the  fret;  institutions  of 
his  native  country,  und  was  thus  prepared  to 
adapt  himself  Ui  this  peculiarity  of  the  city 
where  lie  found  hiinself.  The  whuli-  Swiss 
Iteformation  was  therefore  coudiK  ted  upon 
the  general  plan  of  an  open  and  full  ]ireiii  hing 
of  the  gospel,  the  fonnauon  in  the  community 
of  r^and  aettled  opIiiloBa  upon  aach  impor- 


tant point,  and  then  deliberate  Unal  action 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demanded. 
The  early  preaching  at  Zurich  immediately 
attracted  great  audiences,  established  Zwtng- 
li  's  influence  In  the  d^,  and  teougbt  the  mat* 
ter  so  far  thatr  In  low,  tiw  eofnaoD  waa  m4]r 
todiroottlia  wvaoken  to  vnaeh  everywiMn 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  aeeording  to  tb» 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  Zwingli  devel- 
oped  increasing  tact  in  every  department  of 
his  work.  He  selected  such  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture for  the  continuous  expositions  as  should 
gnidually  lead  the  j>«)j)le  to  a  clear  knowledge 
of  all  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  dw> 
plajad  equal  power  of  adaptation  In  his  Inter* 
course  with  aU  claooec  of  the  conmuni^. 
As  Lent  of  the  year  1582  approached  na 
niaachad  n  ammon  acainst  the  obligatoiT 
foroe  of  the  dinrdi  rol^  upon  fasting,  wltn 
the  natural  effect  that  certain  of  the  citizens 
violutwl  those  rules.  A  visitation  by  episco- 
pal authority  was  the  result,  and  the  demand 
was  made  tluit  the  fasts  should  be  thereafter 
observe<l.  Zwingli  answennl  at  first  with 
moderation,  but  tinally  replied  in  a  tract, 
whidi  gave  the  signal  lor  a  practical  sqiani* 
tton  from  Rome.  A  clerical  conference  soon 
bald  lad  to  a  petition  to  dto  Oooncil  to  Uberato 
the  preaddng  of  tta  goapd  from  aU  mmainlng 
rastrlctions,  and  to  permit  clerical  marriage^ 
In  preparation  for  the  reply  to  the  p<-tition, 
Zwingli  composed  a  treatise,  which  he  imme- 
diately issued,  upon  the  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  Won!  of  Go4i.  The  wants  of 
passion  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  highi  r,  and 
when  an  evangelical  pastor  near  Baden, 
in  Switaariand,  14  ro.  n.  w.  of  Zurich,  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  all  efforts  with  tba 
bishop  to  secure  the  legalization  of  tba 
form  had  failed.  Zwingli  turned  to  tha  Oonn> 
dl  and  requested  a  pumic  disputatlan  at  wlilcih 
it  shduld  f)e  determined  which  of  the  two  op- 
posing systems  wa.s  founded  in  tliu  Word  of 
God.  This  was  held  .Ian.  -Jit.  152:5.  Zwingli 
liatl  prepared  for  it  by  settini:  forth  in  sixty- 
seven  theses  Uw.  fnn<iam('nta!  propositions 
which  ho  wished  to  defend.  After  laying 
down  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  the  headship  of  tba 
Redeemer  in  the  church,  and  his  sole  media- 
torship,  he  proceeded  to  declare  the  whole 
papal  system,  with  its  pope,  its  mass.  Its  In- 
vcxation  of  the  saints,  faists,  etc.,  as  unfounded 
in  the  Scripture,  and  so  worthy  only  of  de- 
stnie.tion.  The  disputation  was  a  triumph 
forZwintrli,  with  sciu-cely  an^'opjwsitiou  from 
his  adversaries,  find  the  Council  directed  tliat 
he  should  continue  to  preach  the  gosjiel  ac- 
cording to  the  Spirit  of  God  and  his  best  abil- 
ity. Thia  was  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
ItefoRnstkn,  and  all  subseauent  action  waa 
only  neoesiBiT  for  the  compute  canylng  out 
of  the  prindple  here  laid  dovrn. 

Over  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  reforms 
which  were  now  to  be  introduced  it  is  not 
necessary  to  linger.  ^lonasterics  and  con- 
vents were  broken  up  by  the  voluntary  de- 
parture of  their  inmates.  The  funds  which 
had  l>een  expended  upon  the  sinecures  in  con- 
ne<-,ti()n  with  the  camedral.  were  devoted  to 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  of  kamhut. 
ZwfngH  lilmaalf  manied,  pdnMj  la  UNk 
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and  now  publicly  iu  1524.  Vioknie  was  re- 
pressed, but  slowly  as  opinion  ripened,  the 
crucifixes  were  removed,  other  objectionable 
things  terminated,  and  after  a  secrond  disputa- 
tion (1523)  the  mas0  suspended  (152o). 

But  now  political  influences  began  to  mingle 
in  the  ooDtnmny  and  to  attract  Zwingll'a 
attenttoD.  Tha  MteteB  in  Switieiiand  had 
hitherto  seen  tho  dMiiges  in  Zoridi  without 
Interference,  but  now  they  sent  a  remon- 
:  strance  (l.')24).  The  Anabaptists  apptmral 
'  upon  tho  Ixjrdurs  of  Hwitzfrland  alwut  this 
time,  and  Zwiagli  dcvotn [  munh  attention  to 
their  refutation.  The  disiii?rc<  ment  between 
Zwiugli  and  Luther  upon  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  also  now  slowly  de- 
TdopilV.  While  Luther,  iu  his  desire  to  hold 
M  nat  as  possible  to  historic  Christianity,  and 
to  tiie  forms  whidi  church  life  had  assumed 
even  tuder  the  Romish  Church,  had  come  to 
▼lew  the  sacrament  as  a  real  means  of  grace 
in  almost  tin-  ('litliolic  sense,  and  therefore  to 
insist  iijtnn  thn  real  iiresnico  of  the  body  and 
blowl  of  the  I, on!  in  ii  invsterious  manner  in 
the  (.-leinriit-,,  Zwini,'li  had  taken  quite  another 
path,  lie  br;;an  with  a  complete  rejection  of 
the  doctrine  of  tnuuubstautiation.  defined  the 
catiu  and  dliaktng  as  a  purely  spiritual  act, 
and  Mpendoit  upon  faitn,  but  did  not  ex- 
PMH  himself  dmlactlj  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Christ  under  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine,  gives  himself  to  the  believer  as  the  food 
of  bis  so  il.  At  last  it  became  clear  to  him 
tliat  the  word  "  i.s,"  in  the  words  "  Tliis  Ls  mv 
body,"  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  signi- 
fies. '  The  brenil  and  wine  are  therefore  sym- 
,  bols  and  instruineuts  of  the  covenant  which 
.  Christ  makes  with  his  disciples,  and  the  sac- 
fwiMat  a  memorial  otiaamuice  of  the  estab- 
.  lUhnant  of  the  new  eomnaiK  which  is  de- 
'  signed  to  strengflMa  tte  fdOt  of  Oedrarch 
and  to  give  It  an  opwntani^  for  the  open 
oonfession  of  its  faith.  Zwmgli  began  the 
statement  of  his  views  iu  the  Commentary 
(1525)  and  in  1526  in  a  s^K-cial  treatise.  Lu- 
ther attaclied  the  Swiss  view  in  his  Hermon 
upon  the  Sf  rament,  etc.  (1526),  to  which 
Zwingli  answered  in  a  frieudlv  manner  in  his 
Amicn  JSm|0wm  (US7).  But  when  Luther  xe> 


plied  in  sharper  tone,  Zwintrli  rejoined  in 
somewhat  more  dire<:t  langiiMije.  Tims  some 
embitterment  arose  between  the  German  and 
Swiss  leiiders,  and  Luther,  without  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  Zwingli 's  writings,  got  a 
very  unfavorable  conception  of  his  whole  doo> 
trinal  position.  When  the  Colloquy  of  Kar^ 
burg  was  held  (1529).  ft  wm  too  late  for  qnlat 
discnisslon  on  Luther's  part,  and  he  was  scaroa- 
ly  the  man  to  learn  of  another.  Ifalargerde* 
gree  of  affreement  was  atfalneci  upon  other 
points  of  doctrine  than  Jjiithcr  had  supposed 
possible,  no  apprnftch  tn  iin  aglMOMOt llpOB 
the  sacrament  wiis  etfe<  te<l. 

The  adoption  of  the  Iteformation  by  Bern 
in  1538  led  the  Catholic  estates  to  more  stren- 
uotis  measures  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
new  views.  The  Ave  forest  cantons  fonned 
an  allianoe  between  themselves,  and  then  with 
their  hereditaiy  enemy  Anstria.  War  super- 
vened, whIdi  would  lutve  resulted  in  the  com- 
pletc  subjection  of  the  Catholic  i>arty,  but  for 
the  jealousy  which  Zurich's  increasing  in- 
fluonco  excited.  A  peace  was  patchtxl  up, 
which  was  soon  broken,  and  retaliaton,-  meas- 
ures against  the  forest  cantons,  by  which  the 
import  of  pros'isions  from  the  fertile  lowlands 
was  rendered  impossible,  soon  starved  ttem 
into  desperation.  Suddenly  they  appeared 
before  Zuxidi,  a  email  army  of  2000  men  was 
hastily  gathered  to  meet  their  8000.  and  ai 
the  duasttous  battle  of  Kappel.  Zurich  was 
completely  defeate<l,  and  Zwingli  killed.  He 
had  sent  in  a  confession  of  faitli  to  Charles  V. 
at  tho  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he  was  just  o(  (  upied 
with  largo  plans  for  the  union  of  all  Protes- 
tant inten'st-s  in  Europe  when,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Go<l,  he  was  thus  snatched  away. 
His  complete  works  have  been  collected  by 
Schuler  and  Schulthess,  Zurich,  1828-43.  8 
vols.,  with  a  supplement,  1801.  For  life  see 
HOrikofer,  Leipzig,  1867-^.  %  parts,  and  the 
lecture  by  R.  Stahelln,  HulOreuk  XirinMi  nnd 
]  iein  Reformationmrerk,  Ba-sel,  1884.  For  his 
theology,  with  long  and  valuable  extrnrts 
from  his  works,  translated  intu  Genimn.  se«- 
A.  Batir.  ZteingW*  Theoiogit,  Ihr  Werden  und 
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Abbbkviation  :  R  for  River. 


Bftgradas  R.,  . 

• 

A.  b. 

.    H.  b. 

Adramyttium,  . 

B.  b. 

Barsipa  (Borsippa),  . 

H.  o. 

Bencventum, 

B.  a. 

Africa  procons,  . 

A*  b. 

Bitter  Lakes  (Lacus  amarus), 

P.  0. 

** 

ZLd. 

Anatho,  .      .  . 

•      .      .      H«  o> 

Busiris,  . 

P.  o. 

■  ( 

<  • 

CanopI  Ostium, 

Cappadocia, 

G.  b. 

$4 

44 

•             •  • 

.    D.  c 

Caramania, 

Arabia  Deserta, 

Q.  o. 

Caria, 

•  • 

.   B.  b. 

"    Pelrsea,  . 

T".  and  O.  o. 

Caspium  Marc, 

L  a.  and  b. 

AraxesR., 

L  b. 

Cliorasinla,  . 

.  J. 

and      a.  and  b. 

Arsaoia  R., 

H.  b> 

Atbeno!,  . 

D.  b. 

Colcliis, 

•  • 

Ha  a* 

B.  b. 
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Cycludt'9,        .  , 

IX  b. 

Cyrcuaica,  .... 

.  D.  o. 

Joppu,  

.   F.  c. 

Cyictie,  .     •     •  « 

n.  c. 

Judtea,    .      .      .      •  . 

Q.  o. 

JuUa  OuUugo, 

,  B.  ^ 

Kalimhhiij      .     •     .  . 

F.  e. 

Damictta  (TlkamlaUs  Osthtm),  .     .  F.  o. 

Derbe,    .      .      »  « 

.     .    p.  b. 

Tl  a. 

Lacus  amaius,  .... 

.  F.  o. 

Buphialen,          .  . 

.        .       L  C. 

Larsanit  .      •      •      .  . 

.      L  c 

D.  c 

Lcslws,  

B.  k 

.   B.  d. 

IlalysH., 

P.  b. 

^Indiii,  ..... 

I.  b. 

.   L  b. 

Ibndanm  Lrcim.  . 

L  bb 

Ilrlii ijKilis.  .... 

.      .   P.  c. 

Miirc  Adrinticum,  , 

O.  a. 

Iklluspout, 

E.  a. 

Mure  Ionium  (ct  Siculuui). 

a  b. 

Hiriiclcopolis,        .  , 

F.  d. 

>furToart<ai,     .     •     .  • 

B.  o. 

Hcraclwi  Ponticn, 

F.  a. 

Media  

.   L  b. 

Iliuracopolis,  . 

F.  d. 

Melita  

B.  b. 

llii  ro8aii]ni»(JennBleDiX  . 

.   0»  c. 

Mcmpbtot  ..... 

.  F.  d. 

Hippo,  .... 

A.  b. 

Miiidcs  

F.  c. 

.   F.  c 

L  o. 

Iberia,  ..... 

B.  aod  L  a. 

Messana,        .     .      .    •  . 

O.  b. 

Idiclat  R.  (TlCVlt), 

H.  b.  and  L  c 

Mirris  Lacus,  .... 

P.  d. 

Idumiea,        .      .  • 

P.  c.  and  O.  o. 

Illyrb.  .... 

B.  a. 

Imbrofl,  

.      .      E.  a. 

Mygdonia,  

.  D.  a. 
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Xit'ometlin,        .      ,  . 

.      P.  *• 

Kiniis  (XinuRt 

B.  h. 

IVlppar,     •      •      •  > 

w§  #%, 

B.  h. 

»      .  B.  c 

FknoraiBit  ... 

B.  b. 

Fqdihfonto, 

•      «   P»  ft* 

Pehue  P  

P.  0. 

P<'rsiciia  Sinus,  . 

.   L  o.  and  <L 

Feslotts,    .     .     .  . 

.   P.  b. 

Fballga  (Circcfliam), 

.       .      B>  b. 

FUbfdelphia,  . 

.   B.  b. 

Philippopolfa,  . 

.    D.  a. 

I^thom,     .     .     .  . 

.        .    P.  0. 

Puratu  (Eaphntos)  R..  . 

O  b. 

Tl  — 

OaUf  LFU4IUIt   JE^«^             •           •  « 

.           d.  Ok 

Tl  • 

CTUUj^culUB              •         *  • 

BL  K. 

a.  A. 

Ho  1  o  11  o  1  n 

V  K 

A.  Ik. 

Sli  1  'I  'ir 

R  ^ 

Silr  l/\n 

A  »» 

B  K 

O  a. 

B.  K. 

T  n 

i-J  ?  1  tkv.              1                 •                •                •  . 

a  b 

n  K 

B  A. 

**  Hinor 

A. 

la(lllim«            a         •         •  • 

Tnnw 

9  A. 

1  nlJlbli'UlU  wSllUllly   •          •  • 

9  a. 

A  m. 

B  a 

1-M9U«(            m            •            •  9 

P  K- 

.          .     f .  Da 

S*  K. 

X  11 1 1 1 11 1  Ll  I                  AM  1 11  ^A'VMBHIOHIftJi 

Tll>lRf>S        .                                    -  - 

ThphiP 

1.  e. 

ThMsalla  .... 

TV  V 

Thnspitia  Lmub, 

B.  a. 

Thiini 

O  K 

.    O.  a. 

X  res  XULn:ltlU?|           •          •  . 

M3*  mm 

.  B.  K 
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Abbreviations:  R. — River  ;  Mt.,  Mte. — Mount,  Mountains. 


Abana  R.,   B.  a. 

Abel   D.  I*. 

Abel-Cheramim,        .      .      .      .  D.  e. 

Abel-Sliittim   S.  e. 

Abila,   D.  c. 

Abita   E.  a. 

Accaron,   B.  e. 

Acre-Ptoleniat8  (Al(ko),  .      .      .  O.  o. 

Achabani   O.  o. 

Achzib(Ecdippu)   O.  b. 

Adada,   O.  L 

Adam   D.  d. 

Adami   D.  c. 

Adminlera   E.  a. 

Adraha   E.  o. 

Adullam,   B. 

Adummim,   0.0. 

Acbsapb,   O.  b. 

A«re   B.  b. 

Agalla   D.  L 

Agnena   E.  o. 

At  (Hai-or  Aiath)   O.  e. 

Am,   B.  L 

Ajalon   O.  e. 

Akkrabl   O.  d. 

Akmbbim  Mu.,            .      .      .  O.  g. 

Akko-(Ptolt'mais-Acrc).     .      .      .  O.  o. 

Akinietb,   O. 

Alcxiindrium   O.  d. 

Alexaudrosbuue   O.  b. 

Amatlie   D.  o. 

  D.  d- 

Anab,   B.  L 

Anatbotli   O.  e. 

Ancm,   O.  d. 

Anira,   O.  f. 

Antbcdon  • .  A.  e. 

Antipatris   B.  d. 

Aodon  R,  .      .      .      .      .      .  O.  b. 

Apbpca   D.  c 

Aphek   O.  c. 

Apbni   O.  e. 

Appolonia  s      .  B.  d. 

Araba,           .      .      .      .      .  O.  c. 


Arad   O.  L 

Arliela   D.  o. 

ArchelatB,   O.  d. 

Areopolis   D.  L 

Ar-Moab,   D.  L 

Arimauon   D.  d. 

Arimathia,   O.  d. 

ArnonR.,   D.  L 

AroSr   B.  L 

Aruma   O.  d. 

Asamon  Mts   O.  o. 

Ascalon,   B.  •. 

Aadod   B.  •. 

Aseka,   B.  e. 

Asser   O.  d. 

Astamtb   E.  o. 

Atabyrium,     .      -      .       .  O.  o. 

Ataroth  (Adar)   O.  d. 

"   O.  •. 

  D.  e. 

Azmavelh   O. 

Azothofi,   B.  a. 

Ba'albck  (ncliniH)liH).           .      .  E.  a. 

Baal-Qad  (Cvesureu  Pliilippi).     .      .  D.  c 

Baai-Hazor   O.  •. 

Baal-IIermon   D.  c 

Baal-Mcon,   D.  e. 

Bamotli-Biuil,   D.  e. 

Banias  ■      .  D.  b. 

Bardines  R.,      .       • '     ,             .  B.  a. 

Bareca   B.  e. 

Batanic   F.  c. 

Beera-  (Beeroth)   O.  e. 

Bccrshelm,   B.  £ 

BetTOtb   O.  «. 

Bccstra   E.  c 

Beraclifl   O,  •• 

Bcrotlml   D.  a. 

Beiytus  (Beirut),           .      .      .  I>. 

Berzctho,   O.  e. 

BeiMira   O.  •• 

Besek   O.  d. 

Besor(WadiesSeba)R.,  .  B.  f. 
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Ili  Fa 

•  • 

iMMii  AHalii,    •      •      »  « 

Vfe  ^ 



Bcthanm  (Betluuiy),    .  . 

O.  e. 

T»    J  1  i_  1 

 a 

T>    •  1.    f  *\.  .  .  ^  — 

1  I  . .  1  

_ 

ChsnniiolM, 

Botlit'lca,     .      .      .      •  . 

A.  f. 

f'li'  l'on,  .... 

B.  a. 

Bt'Ui-Emek  

O.  0. 

/^V.   * 

Cuorazin  

Beth-IIurnm,  .... 

D.  e. 

Chrj'sorrhoas  R., 

B.  a. 

TO.  *  1.     T  T   

_ 

...  A  1.    T  T  ,  , 

^  — 

Uetaieuein,  ... 

^  — 

Ok  O. 

M  # 

_^ 

T^aAW  "KTtatji-Mii 

1^  ^ 

— 

^>  . 

»*— Ai-  y% .. ..  — . 

Beth- KeliOD,    .       .       *  . 

.         C  D. 

i>fln  

D.  0. 

T»  ^ 

r\..i.iiM 

—           —  <-  — 

Belu-hhemosh,  .... 

B.  e. 

ueiii  iappuaii,       •      >  « 



v%  . 

m  _ 

T)..t-..1  1  m 

C%  A 

Bezer,  ..... 

iJt  X. 

Dumah,  .... 

&  I> 

■■■        1 11 

H  ne-Barak,  .... 

.    B,  d. 

Elml  Ju,  

^ 

Boitm  (Bomb,  AataroUi), 

.  B.  o. 

Eodippa  (Acbxibi, 

.     OL  Bp 

_ 

ri  i«  III  II  1  /T)>^i.M.fe\ 

Jsozr&u  ^uosini),       .      ,  . 

.   &  o. 

Bosn  (to  Boom),         .  , 

■  • 

it-glOQ*  ...» 

.    B.  «w 

^auui, .   •      •      .      •  , 

■      u.  o. 

Til    1 1  — 

v%  — 

.        \J.  c. 

Eleuthcropolis,       ,  , 

Bi  •• 

TV  - 

<<  ■• 

•           a           •  • 

C.  c. 

a 

Caperootia,  .      .      .      .  • 

.    0.  d. 

.   D.  Oi 

Capernaum  

D.  c. 

rapharbiiniclia  

.    O.  e. 

.  o.  «. 
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TT  Pal 

CI  A 

CL  K 

T^n  T*!n<r1fliyn 

a  «. 

O.  o. 

n  A 

OL  K 

n  e 

O.  o. 

a  a. 

CL  «. 

£«SKOI  l\*t       •          •  « 

TT  o  wtiT/lfvn 

O  e 

a.  £ 

CL  ^ 
.    B.  IL 

rL  *». 

Hwlknlh 

*L  A. 

n<m1ia 

r!  r- 

Tl-  K 

"O 

.    O.  d. 

Oiulflii 

B.  ^ 

CL  & 

ITaAhlwM 

n  A. 

TTtAwtjMVA 

C3  ^ 

TTSaivwti  ir Aim  l< 

nicnjiiiyoco  i\.  t           •  • 

*     A#«  Wft 

•       •       •       A.  e> 

li  ft. 

tf^«kl  l\  -  IT  AnVkAV 

f3a  1 1i  A  R 1  tn  nnnn 

1 T 11  Ir  Ir /ilr /\ 

O  A. 

VUlly    •         •         •  • 

•        •        •  ^ 

1-tiizum,    ,       ■  « 

Tl^  A 

•        •        •  o< 

Ijon,    .      •      .      .  . 

n  A 

CL  C 

utruvrUy         •        •  » 

O  a 

n  A 

- 

A. 

A.  C 

Inhrm  fifliMiil 

gnsa^  •        •  • 

•                       Tl  r 

fl^nvim  Mt 

a  A 

TnliiA 

ft.  A. 

T%  K 

B.  *. 

.      .   B.  0. 

OL 

P.  a« 

.  o.  d. 

.TaITa 

.  A  6. 

•            •             •             V^a  C« 

15  tk. 

Cl-  A. 

O.  a. 

CL  H 

& 

fj  A 

•             ■             *            AJ^  Ua 

ifUlJi>llll|      •           •           •  • 

Oiliml 

fl  <l 

Tnn/Ui^ 

.  O.  k. 

4  I 

•                  •  • 

O  • 

.TnnhiA 

>      •      O.  c» 

•                  •  • 

•  Jill  MIL'  \  "/ '  '  1  '  j 1   »'«llltl  f 

B.  d. 

{«tttnh 

n  A 

TnitniiU'  1? 

uciruiUK  XV,  p      •       •  • 

B.  a 

«< 

O  d. 

•      .   O.  d. 

Jatliir        •      «      •  • 

.  a  L 

Golan.        .       ,  , 

•      .      .   D.  b. 

.Tclin-I,        .      •      .  • 

.      .  Ad. 

Oophna,  .      .  . 

Jephtohcl,      •      •  • 

ITnrlirl, 

•        «              B.  6« 

Jericho  

.     .      O.  •. 

Iladdadrimmon. 

»      .      •  Co. 

Halhttl,  % 
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Jiblcnm,  .  . 
Jogbflia. 

Joppu  (Jaffa,  etc.). 
Jordan  R.,  . 

Jiiiilihafa, 
.liiiliili, 

Kabul  (Cabul), 
Kaaa  H.,  . 

Karuaim, 

K^emnth, 
Kedes, 
Kedesh,  . 

Kdmth, 
Keiiah.  . 
Klbzaim,  . 
KMron,  . 
KiijatbaTra, 
Kiriatb-JcariiD, 
Kir-Hoal»,  . 
Kiroth,  . 
Kisson  R.,  . 
KrithR... 

Lachish,  .  . 
Lais, 

Lasba,        .  . 
Lebauon,  . 
leglo, 

Lilii, 

Leoutcs  R.,  . 
Leo»topolls»  . 
Libnah,      .  . 
Libona,  . 
LMebir.     .  . 
LttaR..  . 

Lod.    .     .  . 

Lndcbar,  . 

Luhilh, 

Lvfiis  H.. 

Lyddik  (Dioppoliii), 


Maapba,  . 

Macb(cru9, 

MiBgdal,  . 

Maijdala, 

Magdicl,  . 

Vftgoraii, 

3TajuiiiiiS, 

Miilutlui, 

Xaon, 

Ibrdodio, 


O.  d. 
D.  d. 

B.  d. 

O.  d. 
O.  c. 
O.  f. 

C.  c. 
B.  d. 
d  e. 
O.  b. 
XL  c. 
B.  tti 

D.  e. 


D.  b. 
CL  e. 

F.  c. 
O.  a. 


Maresa,  .  . 
Masada, 

Maximianopolifl, 
Mounib,  . 
Mcilabu.  . 
Megiddo, 
Me-Jarkoo, 
Mcrom  Lake, 
.Michnids, 
Miehmetimtli, 

Miplol,  . 
MiDuitb,  . 
Misttl.    .  . 
M  issoma,  . 
Mi2pab,  . 


O.  •. 

O.  e. 
D.  e. 
O.  e. 
D.  f. 
F.  c. 
O.  o. 

a  d. 

R  e. 

n.  b. 

D.  e. 
D.  b. 
0>  o. 


Modin, 
Moleda, 


O.  «. 
O.  b. 
O.  b. 


&  •. 
a  d. 
IXd. 
S.  a. 

B.  «. 
B.  d. 
D.  L 

D.  a. 
B.  e. 


D.b. 
D.  •. 

a  d. 

D.  c. 
8.  c 
D.  a. 

A.  «. 

a  f. 
a  t 

F.  o. 


Na-anift  (Xa-ameh), 
Xaaratha,  . 
NaVii,  .       .  . 
Narbata,  . 
NrtZivrt'lb,  . 
Neapolia, 


NelJtillat,  . 
Ncbo  Mt.. 

>'ini;ira.  . 

Nelopba, 

Neve, 


Xezi,  . 
Nicopoiia, 
Nob,  . 


Nobn, 


Ob,  .  . 

Olives,  Ml.  of,  . 
Ono, 
Opbra, 

Oppidum  Salinnnim 
OruiUiopolis, 


Palirbililns. 
PtUa;lyni»  (Tyrus), 
PeUa,      .  . 
PeiitacomlM,  1 
Penuel,  . 
Phwne,      .  , 
Phnn)liar  R.,  . 
Phaswlia, 
PhiaUUke.  . 
PliUaddphia. 


B.  e. 
a  L 
O.  e. 

D.  su 
D.  •. 
O.  o. 
B.  d. 

D.  b. 
O.  «. 
O.  c 
O,  a 
Ow 
B.  ft 

E.  b. 


B.  «. 
O.  ft 
D.  d. 
O.  ft 

a  I 


O.  ft 

O.  ft 

C.  c. 
B.  c 
O.  o, 

a  d. 

r.  c 

B.  ft 

D.  ft 

r.  c, 

B.  •. 

B.  ft 

C.  e. 
B.  ft 

a  ft 

E.  o. 
O.  ft 


C.  a. 
C.  e. ' 
R  d. 

a  ft 

O.  £ 
O.  b. 


D.  ft 
a  b. 
1X4. 

O.  d. 
B.  d. 
B.  bb 
B.  K 

a  d. 

IXbw 
D.  ft 
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Phfllppopolls,   P.  c. 
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